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Iir  1807  it  was,  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 

thAt  I  first  saw  WlHiam  Wordsworth.     I  have 

ibesdy  mentioned  that  I  had  introduced  myself 

to  bb  notice  by  letter  as  early  as  the  spring  of 

1803.    To  this  hour  it  has  continued,  I  believe, 

a  mystery  to  Wordsworth,  why  it  was  that  I 

niered  an  interval  of  four  and  a  half  years  to 

iHp  sway  before  availing  myself  of  the  standing 

ioritation  with  which  I  had  been  honoured  to 

tlie  poet's  house.     Very  probably  he  accounted 

for  this  delay  by*suppoeing  that  the  n^-born 

liberty  of  an  Oxford  life,  with  its  multiplied 

eojoTments,  acting  upon  a  boy  just  emancipated 

from  the  restraints  of  a  school,  and,  in  one  hour, 

elevated  into  what  we  Oxonians  so  proudly  and 

so  exdnsively*  denominate  a  '*  roan,"  might  have 

tempted  me  into  pursuits  idien  from  the  pure 

istellectuai  paaeions  which  had   so  powerfully 

mastered  my  youthful  heart  some  years  before. 

Extinguished  such  a  passion  could  not  be  ;  nor 

could  he  think,  if  remembering  the  fervour  with 

vkich  1  had  expressed  it,  the  sort  of  <<  nym. 

pholepsy"  which  had  seized  upon  me,  and  which, 

is  tome  imperfect  way,  I  had  avowed  with  refer- 

«ce  to  the  very  origin  of  lakes  and  mountains^ 

aoioiigit  which  the  scenery  of  this  most  original 

postry  had  chiefly  grown  up  and  moved.  The  rerj 

sames  of  the  ancient  hills — Fairfeld,  Seat  San- 

^,  Heivellyn,  filencathara,  Glaramara ;  of  the 

■eqaestered  glens — such  as  Borrowdale,  Martin- 

dale,  Mardale«  Wasdale,  and  Ennerdale;  but, 

above  all,  the  shy  pastoral  recesses,  not  garishly 

*  At  the  ttoiversitiea  oi  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where 
tW  tvwii  is  Ticwed  as  a  mere  ministerial  appendage  to 
tke  nuiDeroas  colleges — the  dvlc  Oxford,  for  instance,  ex- 
iMiag  for  the  sake  of  the  academic  Oxford,  and  not  vice 
Viva*— it  has  aatoraliy  happened  that  the  students  honour 
with  the  name  of  ^  a  man,**  him  only  who  wears  a  rap 
ia4  fown.  The  word  is  not  used  with  any  reference  to 
pkyacU  power^  or  to  age ;  but  simply  to  the  final  object 
^  which  the  places  are  snppoied  to  have  first  arisen,  and 
to  BMiataia  thaaisalfos.  There  is,  however,  a  lodicrous 
*iKt  produced,  In  soma  Instances,  by  the  use  of  this  term 
k  entradistinguishinf  parties.  <«  Was  he  a  man  ?**  is  a 
ft'ffttt  qoestlon ;  and  as  frequent  in  the  mouth  of  a 
<*Vii|  aata-  ninecem,  speaking,  perhaps,  of  a  huge, 
<MMlHwi— as    "Ob,  no  {  not  a  man  at  al'.*' 
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in  the  world's  eye,  like  Windermere  or  Derwent- 
water,  but  lurking  half  unknown  to  the  traveller 
of  that  day — Grasmere,  for  instance,  the  lovely 
abode   of  the  poet  himself,   solitary,   and  yet 
sowed,  as  it  were,  with  a  thin  diffusion  of  humble 
dwellings — ^here  a  scattering,  and  there  a  clus- 
tering, as  in  the  starry  heavens — ^^uffieient  to 
afford,  at  every  turn  and  angle,  hnman  remem. 
brances  and  memorials  of  time-honoured  affec- 
tions,  or  of   passions,   (as  the   *'  Churchyard 
amongst    the  Mountains"   will   amply   demon- 
strate)— ^not  wanting  even  in  scenic  and  tragical 
interest : — these  were  so  many  local  spells  upon 
me,  equally  poetic  and  elevating  with  the  Mil- 
tonic  names  of  Valdamo  and  Vallombrosa,  whilst, 
in  addition  to  that  part  of  their  power,  they  had 
a  separate  fascination,  under  the  anticipation  that 
very  probably  I   might  here  form  personal  ties 
which  would  for  ever  connect  me  with  their 
sweet  solitudes  by  powers  deep  as  life  and  awful 
as  death.    Oh!  sense  of  mysterious  pre-exist- 
ence,  by  which,  through  years  in  which  as  yet  a 
stranger  to  these  valleys  of  Westmoreland,  I 
viewed  myself  asa  phantom-self— asecond  identity 
projected  from  my  own  consciousness,  and  already 
living  amongst  them ! — how  was  it,  and  by  what 
prophetic  instinct,  that  already  I  said  to  myself 
oftentimes,  when  chasing  day-dreams  along  the 
pictures  of  these  wild  mountainous  labyrinths, 
which  as  yet  1  had  not  traversed — Here,  in  some 
distant  year,  I  shall  be  shaken  with  love,  and  there 
with  stormiest  grief  ? — whence  was  it  that  sudden 
revelations  came  upon  me,  like  the  drawing-up 
of  a  curtain,  and  closing  again  as  rapidly,  of 
scenes  that  made  the  future  heaven  of  my  life  ? 
—and  how  was  it  that  in  thought  I  totis  and  yet 
in  reality  was  not  a  denizen,  already,  in  1803-4-5, 
of  lakes  and  forest  lawns  which  I  never  saw  till 
1807  ? — and  that,  by  a  prophetic  instinct  of  the 
heart,  I  rehearsed  and  lived  over,  as  it  were,  in 
vision,  those  chapters  of  my  life  which  have  car- 
ried with  them  the  weightiest  burthen  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  by  the  margin  of  those  very  lakes 
and  hills  with  which  I  prefigured  this  connexion  ? 
— and,  in  short,  that  for  me,  by  a  transcendant 
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privilege,  during  the  noviciate  of  my  life^  most 
truly  I  might  say — 

«*  In  To-day  already  walked  To-morrow  ?'• 
Deep  are  the  voices  which  seem  to  oall,  deep  is 
the  lesson  which  would  be  taught  even  to  the  most 
thoughtless  of  men^  by  *^  any  gladsome  field  of 
earth"  which  he  may  chance  to  traverse,  if  (ac* 
cording  to  the  supposition*  of  Wordsworth)  that 
ileld,  so  gay  to  him, 

— **  could  render  back  the  sighs 

To  which  it  hath  responded  ;** 

"  or  could  echo  the  sad  steps 
By  which  it  hath  been  trod.** 

But,  if  this  recall  of  the  real  be  afFecting,  much 
more  so  to  me  is  this  aerial  and  shadowy  antici. 
pation  of  the  future,  when  looked  back  upon  from 
far  distance  through  a  multitude  of  years,  and 
when  confirmed  for  the  great  outlines  of  its 
sketches  by  the  impassioned  experience  of  life. 
Why  I  should  have  done  so,  I  can  hardly  say ;  but 
that  I  did— even  before  I  had  visited  Grasmere, 
and  whilst  it  was  almost  certain,  from  the  sort 
of  channel  in  which  my  life  seemed  destined  to 
flow,  that  London  would  be  the  central  region 
of  my  hopes  and  fears — even  then  I  turned  to 
€rrasmere  and  its  dependencies  as  knit  up,  in 
some  way  as  yet  unknown,  with  my  future  des- 
tinies. Of  this,  were  it  not  that  it  would  wear  a 
superstitious  air,  I  oould  mention  a  very  memor- 
able proof  from  the  records  of  my  life  in  1804, 
full  three  and  a  half  years  before  I  saw  Gras- 
mere. However,  I  allude  to  that  fact  in  this 
place  by  way  of  shewing  that  Oxford  had  not 
weaned  my  thoughts  from  the  northern  moun- 
tains and  their  great  inhabitants ;  and  that  my 
delay  was  due  to  anything  rather  than  to  waning 
interest.  On  the  contrary,  the  real  cause  of  my 
delay  was  the  too  great  profundity,  and  the  in- 
creasing profundity,  ef  my  interest  in  this  regen- 
eration of  our  national  poetry ;  and  the  increas- 
ing awe,  in  due  proportion  to  the  decaying 
thoughtlessness  of  boyhood,  which  possessed  me 
for  the  character  of  its  author.  So  far  from 
neglecting  Wordsworth,  it  is  a  fact  (and  Professor 
Wilson— who,  without  knowing  me  in  those  or 
for  many  subsequent  years,  shared  my  feelings 
towards  both  the  poetry  and  the  poet^has  a 
story  of  his  own  experience  somewhat  similar,  to 
report) — it  is  a  fact,  I  say,  that  twice  I  had  un- 
dertaken a  long  journey  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  my  respects  to  Wordsworth; 
twice  I  came  so  far  as  Uie  little  rustic  inn  (at 
that  time  the  sole  inn  of  the  neighbourhood)  at 
Church  Coniston — the  village  which  stands  at  the 
north-western  angle  of  Coniston  Water;  and 
on  neither  occasion  could  I  summon  confidence 
enough  to  present  myself  before  him.  It  was 
not  that  I  had  any  want  of  proper  boldness  for 
facing  the  most  numerous  company  of  a  mixed 
or  ordinary  character :  reserved  indeed  I  was, 
and  too  much  so,  perhaps  even  shy — ^from  the 
character  of  my  mind,  so  profoundly  meditative, 
and  the  character  of  my  life,  so  profoundly  se- 

*  S(;e  the  divine  passage  in  *^  The  Excursion,*'  begin- 
nings 

**  Ah  I  what  a  le«on  for  a  thoiightteti  Bum, 
If  any  gladsome  field  of  eartb,"  &c. 


questered:  but  still,  from  counteracting  causes, 
I  was  not  deficient  in  a  reasonable  self-confi- 
dence towards  the  world  generally.  But  the  very 
image  of  Wordsworth,  as  I  prefigured  it  to  my  own 
planet-struck  eye,  crushed  my  faculties  as  before 
Elijah  or  St  Paul.  Twice,  as  I  have  said,  did  I 
advance  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Coniston,  which 
is  about  eight  miles  from  the  church  of  Grasmere, 
and  once  I  absolutely  went  forwards  from  Conis- 
ton to  the  very  gorge  of  Hammerscar,  from  which 
the  whole  vale  of  Grasmere  suddenly  breaks  upon 
the  view  in  a  style  of  almost  theatrical  surprise, 
with  its  lovely  valley  stretching  in  the  distance, 
the  lake  lying  immediately  below,  with  its  so- 
lemn boat-like  island  of  five  acres  in  size,  seem- 
ingly floating  on  its  surface ;  its  exquisite  outline 
on  the  opposite  shore,  revealing  all  its  little 
bays  and  wild  sylvan  margin,  feathered  to  the 
edge  with  wild  flowers  and  ferns.  In  one  quar- 
ter, a  little  wood,  stretching  for  about  half  a 
mile  towards  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  more  directly 
in  opposition  to  the  spectator ;  a  few  green  fields  ; 
and  beyond  them,  just  two  bowshots  from  the 
water,  a  little  white  cottage  gleaming  from  (he 
midst  of  trees,  with  a  vast  and  seemingly  never, 
ending  series  of  ascents,  rising  above  it  to  the 
height  of  more  than  three  thousand  feet  That 
little  cottage  was  Wordsworth's  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  earlier — in  fact,  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  century  to  the  year  1808.  Afterwards, 
for  many  a  year,  it  was  mine.  Catching  one 
hasty  glimpse  of  this  loveliest  of  landscapes,  I 
retreated  like  a  guilty  thing,  for  fear  I  might  be 
surprised  by  Wordsworth,  and  then  returned 
faint-heartedly  to  Coniston,  and  so  to  Oxford, 
re  infectd.  This  was  in  1806.  And  thus  far, 
from  mere  excess  of  nervous  distrust  in  my 
own  powers  for  sustaining  a  conversation  with 
Wordsworth,  I  had,  for  nearly  five  years,  shrunk 
from  a  meeting  for  which,  beyond  all  thinge 
under  heaven,  I  longed.  These,  the  reader  will 
say,  were  foolish  feelings.  Why,  yes;  perhaps 
they  were ;  but  they  had  a  laudable  foundation  ; 
for  I  carried  my  modesty  to  a  laughable  excess 
undoubtedly;  but  yet  it  wm  modesty  which 
oo-operated  with  other  feelings  to  produce  my 
foolish  panic.  I  had  lived  in  profounder  solitude 
than  can  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  people, 
which  arose  from  the  unusual  defect  of  sympathy 
I  found  in  all  around  me;  and  this  solitude 
gave  a  preternatural  depth  to  my  master  feelings, 
which  originally  were  deep  enough;  and,  to 
speak  phrenologioally,  the  organ  of  veneration 
must  have  received  an  inordinate  developementin 
my  case.  However,  say  what  one  can  for  it,  no 
doubt  my  conduct  was  very  absurd ;  and  I  be. 
gan  to  think  so  myself.  I  fancied  continually  s 
plain,  honest,  old  relative  saying  to  me— -<'  Lei 
the  man  be  a  god  even,  he  will  shew  himself  very 
little  of  a  good  one  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  a 
devotion  such  as  yours.  You  offer  him  almost  a 
blamable  adoration.  What  more  can  he  require  ? 
And  if  more  he  does  require,  hang  me  if  I 
wouldn't  think  myself  too  good  for  any  man's 
scorn ;  and,  after  one  trial  of  it,  I  would  wish 
him  good  monung  for  ever."    Still  1  witneeied 
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a  OM  vktre  a  kind  of  idol  had^  after  all^  re- 
jacted  an  idolator  ihnt  did  not  offer  a  iplendid 
trisfflpfa  to  hif  pride ;  and  with  the  additional 
cneltf  of  slighting  this  worshipper  in  behalf  of 
MM  more  brilliant,  who  eeemed  in  great  doubt 
vbetber  he  should  admire  or  not.  And,  although 
I  tboDglit  better  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  moral 
nature  than  to  suppose  it  possible  for  him  to  err 
is  this  extent,  or  even  with  this  kind  of  inso. 
lenee,  jet  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the 
pliceof  an  humble  admirer,  ralued,  perhaps,  for 
the  right  direction  of  his  feelings,  but  practi- 
callj  neglected  in  behalf  of  some  more  gifted 
companion,  who  night  have  the  power  (which 
mach  I  feared  that  I  should  never  have)  of  talk, 
iag  to  him  on  something  like  equal  terms,  as  re- 
tpected  the  laws  and  principles  of  poetry.  I  could 
b«r  well  enough  to  be  under- valued,  or  even 
openly  icomed ;  for,  said  I  to  myself,  it  is  the 
lot  of  every  man  in  this  world  to  be  scorned  by 
«»nebody ;  and  also,  to  balance  that  misfortune, 
eirery  nan  has  a  ehance  of  one  worshipper. 
"  J,"  says  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek— '^  I  was  adored 
ooce."  Yes,  even  Aguecheek  had  his  one  adorer ; 
and  there  is  not  that  immeasurable  fool  in  this 
world,  but  that  (according  to  La  Fontoine's  con- 
Mlatory  doctrine)  he  has  a  fair  ehance  for  find- 
ing «  on  plus  grand  sot  que  luimgme."  But, 
»ith  all  this  equanimity  in  my  expectation  and 
toands,  philoBophioally  as  I  could  have  reoon. 
oW  myself  to  contempt,  there  was  a  limit. 
People  there  were  in  this  world  whose  respect  I 
emild  not  dispense  with :  people  also  there  have 
^  in  this  world  (alas !  alas  !)  whose  love  was 
to  me  no  less  indispensable.  Have  it  I  must,  or 
life  voold  have  had  no  value  in  my  eyes.  Was  I 
tiien  le  deficient  in  conversational  power  that  I 
c*nld  not  hope  to  acquit  myself  respectably? 
la  that  respect,  it  is  a  singularity  in  which  (if  I 
■•7  presume,  even  for  a  defect,  to  compare  niy- 
•elf  with  so  great  a  man)  I  resembled  Words- 
worth^namely,  that  in  early  youth  I  laboured 
■ader  a  peculiar  embarrassment  and  penury  of 
•wds,  when  I  sought  to  convey  my  thoughts  ado- 
^lately  upon  interesting  subjects :  neither  was  it 
wwds  only  that  I  wanted ;  but  I  could  not  unravel, 
I  eoold  not  even  make  perfectly  conscious  to  my* 
Klf>  or  properly  arrange  the  subsidiary  thoughts 
^  which  one  leading  thought  often  radiates ; 
or,  at  least,  I  eould  not  do  this  with  anything 
Hks  the  rapidity  requisite  for  conversation.  I 
Wiosred  like  a  Sibyl  instinct  with  the  burden 
^  pn^hetic  wo,  as  oftMi  as  I  found  myself 
pealing  with  any  topic  in  which  the  understand- 
ing combined  with  deep  feelings  to  suggest  mixed 
>Bd  tangled  thoughts :  and  thus  partly — ^partly 
*^  from  my  invincible  habit  of  reverie— ^t  that 
«a  of  my  life,  I  had  a  most  distinguished  talent 
'  poor  le  silence."  Wordsworth,  from  something 
^  ^  same  causes,  suffered  (by  his  own  report  to 
■yidf)  at  the  same  age  from  pretty  much  the 
"■M  infirmity.  And  yet,  in  mora  advanced 
T^tti— probably  about  twenty-eight  or  thirty-— 
^  «f  us  acquired  a  remarkable  fluency  in  the 
^  tf  infoldittf  our  thoughts  coUoquially.  How- 
•v»i«tfbai  period  my  defioioicies  were  what  I 


have  described.  And  after  all,  though  I  had  no 
absolute  cause  for  anticipating  contempt,  I  was  so 
far  right  in  my  fears,  that  since  that  time  I  have 
had  occasion  to  perceive  a  worldly  tone  of  senti- 
ment in  Wordsworth,  not  less  than  in  Mrs  Hannah 
More  and  other  literary  people,  by  which  they  were 
led  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  a  limited  respect 
from  a  person  high  in  the  world's  esteem,  than 
upon  the  most  lavish  spirit  of  devotion  from  an 
obscure  quarter.  Now,  in  that  point,  my  feel- 
ings are  far  otherwise ;  and,  though  it  is  praising 
myself  to  say  so,  yet  say  it  I  must,  because  it 
is  mere  truth — that,  if  a  fool  were  so  far  to 
honour  me  as  to  profess,  in  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek's  phrase,  even  to  "  adore"  me— yes,  though 
it  were  Sir  Andrew  himself— I  should  say, 
"  My  poor  fool !  thy  adoration  will  do  me  but 
little  good  in  this  world ;  yet,  to  know  that  thy 
whole  heart's  wealth  is  given  up  to  me,  that 
forces  me  to  value  thy  homage  more  than  I  would 
that  of  Solomon  in  all  his  glory."  Meantime, 
the  world  went  on ;  events  kept  moving ;  and, 
amongst  them,  in  the  course  of  1807,  occunred 
the  event  of  Mr  Coleridge's  return  to  England 
from  his  official  station  in  the  Governor's  family 
at  Malta ;  my  introduction  to  his  acquaintance 
at  Bridgewater,  where  he  was  then  (summer  of 
1807)  visiting,  together  with  his  family,  amongst 
old  Somersetshire  friends ;  his  subsequent  jour* 
ney  to  Bristol,  near  which  (at  the  Hotwells)  I 
was  then  staying  with  a  female  relation ;  and, 
finally,  upon  discovering  that  he  was  anxious  to 
put  his  wife  and  children  under  some  friendly 
escort,  on  their  return  ho^iewards  to  Keswick, 
(he  himself  being  summoned  to  execute  an  en- 
gagement to  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution 
during  the  coming  winter,)  I  offered  to  unite 
with  Mrs  Coleridge  in  a  post-chaise  to  the  north. 
My  offer  was  readily  accepted,  and,  at  the  latter 
end  of  October,  we  set  forwards— Mrs  Cole- 
ridge, viz.,  with  her  two  surviving  sons — Hartley, 
aged  nine,  the  oldest ;  Derwent,  about  seven—- 
her  beautiful  little  daughter,  about  five;  and, 
finally,  myself.  Going  by  the  direct  route  through 
Gloucester,  Bridgewater,  &c.,  on  the  third  day 
we  reached  Liverpool,  where  I  took  up  my 
quarters  at  a  hotel,  whilst  Mrs  Coleridge  paid  a 
visit  of  a  few  days  to  a  very  interesting  family, 
friends  of  Southey.  These  were  the  Misses 
Koster,  daughters  of  an  English  gold  merchant 
of  celebrity,  who  had  recently  quitted  Portugal 
on  the  approach  of  the  French  army  under 
Junot.  Mr  Koster  did  me  the  honour  to  call  at 
my  quarters,  and  invite  me  to  his  house  ;  an  in- 
vitation which  I  very  readily  accepted,  and  had 
thus  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
a  family  the  most  accomplished  I  had  ever  known* 
At  dinner,  there  appeared  only  the  family  party> 
several  daughters,  and  one  son,  a  fine  young  man 
of  twenty,  but  who  was  conseiouily  dying  of 
asthma.  Mr  Koster,  the  head  of  the  family, 
was  distinguished  for  his  good  sense  and  practi- 
cal information ;  but,  in  LiverpooL^atlll  more  so 
by  his  eccentric  and  obstinatedmiial  of  certain 
notorious  events ;  in  partMISr,  he  denied  that 
any  such  battle  as  Talaven  had  ever  been  fought, 
'^  A2 
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and  had  a  large  wager  depending  upon  the  result. 
Hia  house  was  the  resort  of  distinguished 
foreigners;  and^  on  the  first  evening  of  my  din- 
ing there^  as  well  as  afterwards^  I  there  met^  for 
the  first  time  and  for  the  last^  that  marvel  of 
women^  Madame  Catalani.  I  had  heard  her  re- 
peatedly ;  but  never  before  been  near  enough  to 
see  her  smile  and  converse  even  to  be  hon- 
cured  with  a  smile  myself.  She  and  Lady  Ham- 
ilton were  the  most  effectively  brilliant  women  I 
ever  saw.  However^  on  this  occasion^  the  Miss 
Kosters  outshone  even  la  Catalani ;  to  her  they 
talked  in  the  most  fluent  Italian;  to  some 
foreign  men^  in  Portuguese ;  to  one,  in  French ; 
and  to  most  of  the  party  in  English  ;  and  each, 
by  turns,  seemed  to  be  their  native  tongue.  Nor 
did  they  shrink,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  enchantress  and  syren,  from  exhibiting 
their  musical  skill. 

From  Liverpool,  after  about  a  week's  delay, 
we  pursued  our  journey  northwards.  We  had 
slept  on  the  first  day  at  Lancaster.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  rate  of  motion  which  then  pre- 
vailed  throughoutEngland — which,  however,  was 
rarely  equalled  on  that  road,  where  all  things 
were  in  arrear  by  comparison  with  the  eastern 
and  southern  roads  of  the  kingdom — we  naturally 
enough  found  ourselves,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  Ambleside,  fourteen  miles  to 
the  north  of  Kendal,  and  thirty,  six  from  our 
sleeping  quarters.  There,  for  the  last  time,  we 
stopped  to  change  horses,  a  ceremony  which  then 
took  half  an  hour ;  and,  about  four  o'clock,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  the  White 
Moss,  a  hill  which  rises  between  the  second  and 
third  mile-stones  on  the  stage  from  Ambleside  to 
Keswick^  and  which  then  retarded  the  traveller's 
advance  by  a  full  fifteen  minutes,  but  is  now 
evaded  by  a  lower  line  of  road.  In  ascending 
this  hill,  from  weariness  of  moving  so  slowly,  I, 
with  the  two  Coleridges,  had  alighted ;  and,  as 
we  all  chose  to  stretch  our  legs  by  running  down 
the  hill,  we  had  left  the  chaise  behind  us,  and 
had  even  lost  the  sound  of  the  wheels  at  times, 
when,  all  at  once,  we  came  at  an  abrupt  turn  of 
the  road,  in  sight  of  a  white  cottage,  with  two 
solemn  yew-trees  breaking  the  glare  of  its  white 
walls.  A  sudden  shock  seized  me  on  recognising 
this  cottage,  of  which,  in  the  previous  year,  I  had 
gained  a  momentary  glimpse  from  Hammerscar,on 
the  opposite  sideof  the  lake.  1  paused,  and  felt  my 
old  panic  returning  upon  me ;  but  just  then,  as  if 
to  take  away  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  I  saw 
Hartley  Coleridge,  who  had  gained  upon  me  con- 
siderably during  my  pause  of  hesitation,  suddenly 
turn  in  at  a  garden  gate ;  and,  just  then,  the 
chaise,  which  had  been  rattling  furiously  down  the 
descent,  according  to  the  invariable  practice  of 
Westmoreland  drivers,  (for  in  Westmoreland 
they  never  lock  down  Ihe  steepest  descents,  and 
therefore  rightly  keep  up  their  horses  at  a  flying 
gallop,)  suddenly  turned  a  corner  of  the  road 
and  came  into  sight ;  at  the  same  moment  Mrs 
Coleridge  waved  her  hand  from  one  of  the  front 
'Windows ;  and  th6  direction  of  this  motion  to 
the  right,  at  once  colii^rmed  me  in  my  belief 


that  here  at  last  we  had  reached  our  port ;  tliat 
this  little  cottage  was  tenanted  by  that  man 
whom,  of  all  the  men  from  the  beginning*  of 
time,  I  most  fervently  desired  to  see ;  that^  in 
less  than  a  minute,  I  should  meet  Wordsworth 
face  to  face.  Coleridge  was  of  opinion  that,  if 
a  man  were  really  and  canscumsly  to  see  an 
apparition — supposing,  I  mean,  the  case  to  be  a 
physical  possibility  that  a  spiritual  essence  should 
be  liable  to  the  action  of  material  organs— in 
such  circumstances  death  would  be  the  inevitable 
result ;  and,  if  so,  the  wish  which  we  hear  so 
commonly  expressed  for  such  experience  is  as 
thoughtless  as  that  of  Semele  in  the  Grecian 
Mythology,  so  natural  in  a  fenu&le,  that  her  lover 
should  visit  her  en  grand  cottume,  and  "  with  his 
tail  on" — presumptuous  ambition,  that  unex- 
pectedly wrought  its  own  ruinous  chastisement ! 
Judged  by  Coleridge's  test,  my  situation  could 
not  have  been  so  terrific  as  his  who  anticipates  a 
ghost — ^for,  certainly,  I  survived  this  meeting^ ; 
but,  at  that  instant,  it  seemed  pretty  much  the 
same  to  my  own  feelings.  Never  before  or  since 
can  I  reproach  myself  with  having  trembled  at 
the  approaching  presence  of  any  creature  that  is 
born  of  woman,  excepting  only,  for  once  or  twice 
in  my  life,  woman  herself;  now,  however,  I  did 
tremble ;  and  I  forgot,  what  in  no  other  Cir- 
cumstances I  could  have  forgotten,  to  stop  for 
the  coming  up  of  the  chaise,  that  I  might  be 
ready  to  hand  Mrs  Coleridge  out.  Had  Charle. 
magne  and  all  his  Peerage  been  behind  me^  or 
Ceesar  and  his  equipage,  or  Death  on  his  pale 
horse,  I  should  have  forgotten  them  at  that  mo- 
ment of  intense  expectation,  and  of  eyes  fascin- 
ated to  what  lay  before  me,  or  what  might  in  a 
moment  appear.  Through  the  little  gate  1  pressed 
forward ;  ten  steps  beyond  it  lay  the  principal 
door  of  the  house.  To  this,  no  longer  clearly- 
conscious  of  my  own  feelings,  I  passed  on 
rapidly ;  I  heard  a  step,  a  voice,  and,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  I  saw  the  figure  emerge  of  a  tallish 
man,  who  held  out  his  hand,  and  saluted  me 
with  the  most  cordial  manner,  and  the  warmest 
expression  of  friendly  welcome  that  it  is  possible 
to  imagine.  The  chaise,  however,  drawing  up 
to  the  gate  at  that  moment,  he  (and  there  needed 
no  Roman  nomenclator  to  tell  me  that  this  he, 
the  owner  of  this  noble  countenance,  was  Words- 
worth) felt  himself  summoned,  as  master  of  the 
hospitalities  on  the  occasion,  to  advance  and  re- 
ceive Mrs  Coleridge.  I,  therefore,  stunned  al- 
most with  the  actual  accomplishment  of  a  catas- 
trophe so  long  antieipated  and  so  long  postponed^ 
mechanically  went  forward  into  the  house.  A 
little  semUvestibule  between  two  doors  prefaced 
the  entrance  into  what  might  be  considered  the 
principal  room  of  the  cottage.  It  was  an  oblong 
square,  not  above  eight  and  a  half  feet  high^ 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  broad ;  very  prettily 
wainscottedfrom  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  with  dark 
polished  oak,  slightly  embellished  with  carving. 
One  window  there  was — a  perfect  and  unpretend. 
ing  cottage  window,  with  little  diamond  panes, 
embov  ered^  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year, 
withzoses;  and,  in  the  summer  and  autumn^  with 
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t  pnAnion  of  jflMnninemdother fragrant  shrubs. 
FiMB  tbt  azaberant  lozariance  of  the  vegetation 
aroand  it,  and  from  the  dark  hue  of  the  wains- 
eetdnf,  this  window,  though  tolerably  large^  did 
oot  firmtik  a  very  powerful  light  to  one  who 
estered  from  the  open  air.  However,  I  saw  suffi. 
deotly  to  be  aware  of  two  ladies  just  entering 
tlie  room,  ^m  a  doorway  opening  upon  a  little 
sUireise.  The  foremost,  a  tall  young  woman, 
vitii  the  most  winning  expression  of  benignity 
opon  her  features  that  I  had  ever  beheld,  made 
1  alight  curtsey,  and  advanced  to  me,  presenting 
ber  band  with  so  frank  an  air  that  all  embarrass- 
neat  most  have  fled  in  a  moment  before  the 
DttiTe  goodness  of  her  manner.  This  was  Mrs 
Wordsworth,  cousin  of  the  poet ;  and,  for  the  last 
fin  years  or  more,  his  wife.  She  was  now  mother 
of  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  and  she 
fiirnisfaed  a  remarkable  proof  how  possible  it  is 
for  1  woman,  neither  handsome  nor  even  comely, 
sooordiog  to  the  rigour  of  criticism — nay,  gen- 
erally pronounced  very  plain— -to  exercise  all  the 
practical  power  and  fascination  of  beauty,  through 
the  mere  compensatory  charms  of  sweetness  all 
bat  angelic,  of  simplicity  the  most  entire,  wo- 
manly self-respect,  and  purity  of  heart  speaking 
tbroogh  aU  her  looks,  acts,  and  movements. 
Wor4i,  I  was  going  to  have  added;  but  her  words 
were  few.  In  reidity^  she  talked  so  little  that 
Mr  SUve-Trade  Clarkson  used  to  Say  of  her 
tltttslM  could  only  say  "  God  blest  you  !"  Cer- 
tainly her  intellect  was  not  of  an  active  order ; 
btjin  a  quiescent,  reposing,  meditative  way,  she 
sppeared  always  to  have  a  genial  enjoyment  from 
ker  own  thoughts ;  and  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  she,  who  enjoyed  such  eminent  advan- 
tages of  training,  from  the  daily  society  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  sister,  not  only  hearing  the  best  parts 
•f  English  literature  daily  read,  or  quoted  by 
diort  fragmenta,  but  also  hearing  them  very  often 
oitieally  discussed  in  a  style  of  great  originality 
odtnith,  and  by  the  light  of  strong  poetic  feel- 
iag^itrange  it  would  have  been  had  any  person, 
tlMiBgh  dull  as  the  weeds  of  Lethe  in  the  native 
censtitution  of  his  mind,  failed  to  acquire  some 
pover  of  judging  for  himself,  and  putting  forth 
Mie  functions  of  activity.  But  undoubtedly  that 
via  not  her  element :  to  feel  and  to  enjoy  in  a  lux. 
oiess  repose  of  mind — ^there  was  her  forte  and 
Wr  pecuUar  privilege ;  and  how  much  better  this 
ns  adapted  to  her  husband's  taste,  how  much 
BMs  adapted  to  uphold  the  comfort  of  his  daily 
fi^i  than  a  blue-stocking  loquacity,  or  even  a 
icgithnate  talent  for  discussion  and  analytic  skill, 
■ttj  be  inferred  from  his  celebrated  verses,  be- 
piniDg— 

*'  She  was  a  phantom  of  deUght 

When  first  the  gleam*d  upon  my  eight  ;** 

and  ending  with  this  matchless  winding,  up  of ' 
*i  hitellectoal  homage,  involving  a  description 
«f  a  ahnost  ideal  wife— 

**  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  plami*d 
To  warn,  to  oomfat,  to  eommand ; 
And  yet"— 

S*faigbsck  to  a  previons  thought,  and  resuming 
^  Whg  iaprenton  of  the  whole  character— 


"  And  yet  a  spirit  toO)  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light**       ^ 

From  these  verses,  I  say,  it  may  be  inferred 
what  were  the  qualities  which  won  Wordsworth's 
admiration  in  a  wife;  for  these  verses  were 
written  upon  Mary  Hutchinson,  his  own  cousin, 
and  his  wife ;  and  not  written,  as  Coleridge's 
movable  verses  upon  ^*  Sara,"  for  some  for- 
gotten original  Sara,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  every  other  Sara  who  came  across  his 
path.  Once  for  all,  these  exquisite  lines  were 
dedicated  to  Mrs  Wordsworth ;  were  understood 
to  describe  her — to  have  been  prompted  by  the 
feminine  graces  of  her  character ;  hers  they  are, 
and  will  remain  for  ever.  To  these,  therefore, 
I  may  refer  the  reader  for  an  idea,  by  infinite 
degrees  more  powerful  and  vivid  than  1  could  give 
him,  of  what  was  most  important  in  the  partner 
and  second  self  of  the  poet.  And  1  shall  add  to 
thip  abstract  of  her  moral  portrait  these  few  con- 
cluding traits  of  her  appearance  in  a  physical 
sense.  She  was  tall — that  I  have  already  said  ; 
her  figure  was  good — except  that,  for  my  taste, 
it  was  rather  too  slender,  and  so  it  always  con- 
tinued. In  complexion  she  was  fair  ;  and  there 
was  something  peculiarly  pleasing  even  in  this  ac- 
cident of  the  skin,  for  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
animated  expression  of  health,  a  blessing  which, 
in  fact,  she  possessed  uninterruptedly,  very  pleas- 
ing in  itself,  and  also  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  that 
smiling  benignity  which  constituted  the  greatest 
attraction  of  her  person.  "  Her  eyes"— the 
reader  may  already  know — ^'  her  eyes— - 

^  Like  itan  of  twUight  fair  ; 
Like  twilight,  too,  her  dark  brown  hair  ; 
But  all  thingi  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn.** 

But  strange  it  is  to  tell  that,  in  these  eyes  of  ves- 
per gentleness,  there  was  a  considerable  obliquity 
of  vision  ;  and  much  beyond  that  slight  obliquity 
which  is  often  supposed  to  be  an  attractive 
foible  of  the  countenance :  and  yet,  though  it 
ought  to  have  been  displeasing  or  repulsive,  in 
fact  it  was  not.  Indeed  all  faidts,  had  they  been 
ten  times  more  and  greater,  would  have  been 
swallowed  up  or  neutralized  by  that  supreme 
expression  of  her  features,  to  the  intense  unity 
of  which  every  lineament  in  the  fixed  parts^  and 
every  undulation  in  the  moving  parts,  or  play  of 
her  countenance,  concurred-^viz.,  a  sunny  be- 
nignity— a  radiant  gracefulnese-— such  as  in  this 
world  I  never  saw  equalled  or  approached. 

Here,  then,  the  reader  has  a  sketch  of  Mrs 
Wordsworth.  Immediately  behind  her,  moved  a 
lady,  much  shorter,  much  slighter,  and  perhaps, 
in  all  other  respects,  as  different  f^m  her 
in  personal  characteristics  as  could  have  been 
wished,  for  the  most  effective  contrast.  "  Her 
face  was  of  Egyptian  brown ;"  rarely,  in  a  woman 
of  English  birth,  had  I  seen  a  more  determinate 
gipsy  tan.  Her  eyes  were  not  soft,  as  Mrs 
Wordsworth's,  nor  were  they  fierce  or  bold; 
but  they  were  wild  and  startling,  and  hurried  in 
their  motion.  Her  manner  was  warm  and  even 
ardent;  her  sensibility  seemed  constitutionally 
deep ;  and  some  subtle  fire  of  impassioned  ixu 
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tellect  appartnUy  burned  within  li6r«  which^  being 
alternately  pushed  forward  into  a  conspicuous 
expression  by  the   irrepressible  instincts  of  her 
temperMuent^  and  then  immediately  checked,  In 
•bedience  to  the  decorum  of  her  sex  and  age> 
and  her  maidenly  condition,  (for  she  had  rejected 
all  offers  of  marriage,  out  of  pure  sisterly  regard 
to  her  brother  and  his  children,)  gave  to  her 
whole  demeanour  and  to  her  conversation,  an  air 
of  embarrassment  and  even  of  self-conflict,  that 
was  sometimes  distressing  to  witness.    Even  her 
rery  utterance  and  enunciation  often,  or  rather 
generally,  suffered  in  point  of  clearness  and  steadi. 
ness,  from  the  agitation  of  her  excessive  organic 
sensibility^  and,  perhaps,  from  some  morbid  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves.  At  times,  the  self-counter- 
action and  self-baffling  of  her  feelings,  caused  her 
even  to  stammer,  and  so  determinately  to  stammer 
that  a  stranger  who  should  have  seen  her  and 
quitted  her  in  that  state  of  feeling,  would  have  cer- 
tainly set  her  down  for  one  plagued  with  that  in- 
ilrmity  of  speech,  as  distressingly  asCharles  Lamb 
liimself.      This  was  Miss  Wordsworth,  the  only 
Bister  of  the  poet— -his  ^'Dorothy;"  who  natural^ 
owed  so  much  to  the  life  Jong  intercourse  with  her 
great  brother,  in  his  most  solitary  and  sequestered 
years ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  he  has  ac- 
knowledged obligations  of  the profoundest nature; 
and,  in  particular,   this  mighty  one,   through 
which  we  also,  the  admirers  and  the  worshippers 
through  every  age  of  this  great  poet,  are  become 
equally  her  debtors — ^that  whereas  the  intellect 
of  Wordsworth  was,  by  its  original  tendencies, 
too  stem — too  austere— too  much  enamoured  of 
an  ascetic  harsh^sublimity,  she  it  was — the  lady 
who  paced  by  his  side  continually  through  sylvan 
and  mountain  tracks,  in  Highland  glens,  and  in 
the  dim  recesses  of  German  charcoal-burners— 
that  first  couched  his  eye  to  the  sense  of  beauty-— 
humanised  him  by  the  gentler  charities,  and  en- 
grafted, with  her  delicate  female  touch,  those 
graces  upon  the  ruder  growths  of  his  nature, 
which  have  since  clothed  the  forest  of  his  genius 
with  a  fbliage  corresponding  in  loveliness  and 
beauty  to  the  strength  of  its  boughs  and  the 
massinesB  of  its  trunks.   The  greatest  deductions 
from  Miss  Wordsworth's  attractions,  and  from 
the  exeeeding  interest  which  surrounded  her  in 
Yight  of  her  character,  her  history,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  she  fulfilled  towards  her  brother,  was 
the  glancing  quickness  of  her  motions,  and  other 
circumstances  in  her  deportment,  (such  as  her 
stooping  attitude  when  walking,)  which  gave  an 
ungraceful,  and  even  an  unsexual  character  to 
her  appearance  when  out  of  doors.    She  did  not 
cultivate  the  graces  which  preside  over  the  per- 
son and  its  carriage.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  was  a  person  of  very  remarkable  endowments 
intellectually ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  other  great 
senrioes  which  she  rendered  to  her  brother,  this 
I  may  mention,  as  greater  than  all  the  rest,  and 
it  was  one  which  equally  operated  to  the  benefit 
of  every  casual  companion  in  a  walk^^vix.,  the 
exceeding  sympath^r, '  always  ready  and  always 
profound,  by  which  she  made  all  that  one  oould 
tell  her>  aU  that  one  could  deecriboj  all  that  one 


oould  quote  from  a  foreign  author,  reverberate  as 
it  were,  d  plusieurs  reprita,  to  one's  own  feelings, 
by  the  manifest  impression  it  made  upon  her. 
The  pulses  of  light  are  not  more  quick  or  more 
inevitable  in  their  flow  and  undulation,  than  were 
the  answering  and  echoing  movements  of  hersym. 
pathising  attention.  Her  knowledge  of  litera- 
ture  was  irregular,  and  not  systematically  built 
up.  She  was  content  to  be  ignorant  of  many 
things  ;  but  what  she  knew  and  had  really 
mastered,  lay  where  it  could  not  be  disturbed— 
in  the  temple  of  her  own  most  fervid  heart.  In 
whatever  I  say  or  shall  say  of  Miss  Wordsworth, 
the  reader  may  understand  me  to  have  the  entire 
sanction  and  concurrence  of  Professor  Wilson. 
We  both  knew  Miss  Wordsworth  well ;  and  we 
heartily  agreed  in  admiring  her. 

Such  were  the  two  ladies,  who,  with  himself 
and  two  children,  and  at  that  time  one  servant, 
composed  the  poet's  household.  They  were  both 
somewhere  about  twenty-eight  years  old  ;  and, 
if  the  reader  inquires  about  the  single  point 
which  I  have  left  untouched  in  their  portraiture— • 
vis.,  the  style  of  their  manners — I  may  say  that 
it  was  in  iome  points,  naturally  of  a  plain  house- 
hold simplicity,  but  every  way  pleasing,  unaffected, 
and  (as  respects  Mrs  Wordsworth)  even  digni- 
fied. Few  persons  had  seen  so  little  as  this  lady 
of  the  world.  She  had  seen  nothing  of  high  life, 
for  she  had' seen  none  at  all.  Consequently,  she 
was  unacquainted  with  the  conventional  modes 
of  behaviour,  prescribed  in  particular  situations 
by  high  breeding.  But,  as  these  modes  are  little 
more  than  the  product  of  dispassionate  good  sense, 
applied  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  few  deficiencies  are  perceptible,  even 
to  the  most  vigilant  eye^ — or,  at  least,  essential 
deficiencies—- in  the  general  demeanour  of  any 
unaffected  young  woman,  acting  habitually  un- 
der a  sense  of  sexual  dignity,  courtesy,  pure 
tastes,  and  elegant  enjoyments,  assisted  by  the 
daily  counsel  and  revision  of  a  masculine  intel- 
lect, in  the  person  of  a  brother  or  a  husband. 
Miss  Wordsworth  had  seen  most  of  life,  and  even 
of  good  company ;  for  she  had  lived,  when  quite 
a  girl,  under  the  protection  of  a  near  relation  at 
Windsor,  who  was  a  personal  favourite  of  the 
royal  family,  and  especially  of  George  III.  Con- 
sequently ^e  ought  to  have  been  the  more  pel- 
ished  of  the  two ;  and  yet,  from  greater  natural 
aptitudes  for  refinement  of  manner  in  her  sister- 
in-law,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  her  more  quiet 
and  subdued  manner,  Mrs  FWords worth  would 
have  been  pronounced  the  more  lady-like  per- 
son. 

From  the  interest  which  attaches  to  every 
person  so  nearly  connected  as  these  two  ladies 
with  a  great  poet,  I  have  allowed  myself  a  larger 
latitude  than  else  might  have  been  justifiable  in 
describing  them.  I  now  go  on  with  my  narra- 
tive :^ 

I  was  ushered  up  a  little  flight  of  stairs,  four- 
teen in  all,  to  a  little  dining-room,  or  whatever 
the  reader  chooses  to  call  it.    Wordsworth  him- 
self has  described  the  fire-place  of  this  as  his 
«  Half.kiteben  and  baUHparlour  fiie." 
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Il «»  Ml  fuXlf  MY0n  f(Mt  six  inehec  high,  and> 
10  dthM'  ntpeeto^  prettjr  nearly  of  thd  lame 
teeadoM  at  the  roatio  hall  below.    There  wat^ 
Wvtrar,  in  a  small  recess,  a  library  of  perhaps 
JPO  Yobnes,  which  seemed  to  consecrate  the 
issai  ss  the  poet's  study  and  composing  room ; 
woi  fo  eceasioDmUy  it  was.    But  far  oftener  he 
Wth  itedied,  as  I  found,  and  composed  on  the 
kigh  road.    I  had  not  been  two  minutes  at  the 
firsddd,  whsB  in  came  Wordsworth,  returning 
frsB  his  friendly  attentions  to  the  travellers  be- 
hm,  who,  it  seemedj  had  been  over-persuaded  by 
iMifitable  solicitations  to  stay  for  this  night  in 
Ofismerey  and  to  make  out  the  remaining  thir- 
teen sdlee  of  their  road  to  Keswick  on  the  fol. 
lovfaig  day.    Wordsworth  entered.    And  ^'  what^ 
fifa"— to  use  a  Westmoreland,  as  well  as  a  Scot« 
tiik  expression — "  whaUUke"  was  Wordsworth  ? 
A  rsTiewer  in  TVii/'t  Magfkztne*  in  noticing  some 
TNiat  collection  of  literary  portraits,  gires  it  as 
fcii  opinion  thnt  Charles  Lamb's  head  was  the 
iaett  amongst  them.  This  remark  may  have  been 
jntified  by  the  engrayed  portraits;  but,  cer. 
tunly,  the  critic  would  have  cancelled  it  had  he 
•ecB  the  original  heads^-Hit  least,  had  he  seen 
tbesi  in  youth  or  in   maturity;   for  Charles 
LsBb  bore  age  with  less  dhutdvantage  to  the  in* 
tsilssCual  expression  of   his   appearance    than 
Wsfdsworth,  in  whom  a  sanguine,  or  rather  coarse 
CMplexion,  (or  rather  not  complexion,  properly 
^iaidng,  so  much  as  texture  of  flesh,)  has,  of 
late  years,  usurped  upon  the  original  bronse- 
tint  and  finer  skin  ;  and  this  change  of  hue  and 
cbsBge  in  the  quality  of  skin,  has  been  made 
iinrfold  more  conspicuous,  and  more  unfavour* 
•Us  in  its  general  effect,  by  the  harsh  contrast 
of  grialed  hair  which  has  displaced  the  original 
Wm.    No  change  in  personal  appearance  ever 
can  bare  been  eo  unfortanate ;  for,  generally 
■y asking,  whaterer  other  disadvantages  old  age 
snj  briiD^  along  with  it,  one  effect,  at  least,  in 
issle  luljecte,  has  a  compensating  tendency-— 
thst  it  remoree  any  tone  of  vigour  too  harsh, 
sad  mitigates  the  expression  of  power  too  unsub- 
ised.    But,  in  Wordsworth,  the  effect  of  the 
ahsnge  has  been  to  substitute  an  air  of  animal 
vigour,  or,  at  least,  hardiness,  as  if  derived  from 
caastant  exposure  to  the  wind  and  weather,  for 
tbs  ine,  sombre  complexion  which  he  once  had, 
isasmbKig  that  of   a  Venetian  senator  or    a 
Bpaniih  monk.     Here,  however,   in  describing 
tbs  persenal   appearance  of  Wordsworth,  I  go 
baok,  of  coarse,  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  I 
■s  speaking.      To  begin  with  his    figure:-^ 
Wordsworth  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  a  welionade 
na.    His  lege  were  pointedly  condemned  by  all 
tbs  foaale  connoisseurs  in  legs  that  ever  I  heard 
kalue  upoQ  tlwt  topic ;  not  that  they  were  bad 
ia  any  way  wldch  wauid  force  itaelf  upon  your 
■atise— there  was  no  absolute  deformity  about 
tham ;  and  nadonbtedly  they  had  been  service- 
aUs  Isgt  beyond  the  avera^  standard  of  human 
is^siaH^ ;  for  I  calculate,  upon  good  data,  that 
vilb  theee  identieal  legs  Wordsworth  must  have 
a  distance  of  175  to  180,000  English 
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miles«— a  mode  of  exertion  which,  to  him. 
stood  in  the  stead  of  wine,  spirits,  and  all  other 
stimulants  whatsoever  to  the  animal  spirits; 
to  which  he  has  been  indebted  for  a  life  of  un- 
clouded happiness,  and  we  for  much  of  what  is 
most  excellent  in  his  writings.  But,  useful  as 
they  have  proved  themselves,  Uie  Wordsworthian 
legs  were  certainly  not  ornamental ;  and  it  was 
really  a  pity,  as  I  agreed  with  a  lady  in  think- 
ing, that  he  had  not  another  pair  for  evening 
dress  parties — when  no  boots  lend  their  friendly 
aid  to  masque  our  imperfections  from  the  eyes  of 
female  rigourists — the  elegantes  formarum  spec" 
tatrices,  A  sculptor  would  certainly  have  dis- 
approved of  their  contour.  But  the  worst  part  of 
Wordsworth's  person  was  the  bust :  there  was  a 
narrowness  and  a  droop  about  the  shoulders 
which  became  striking,  and  had  an  effect  of  mean^ 
noes  when  brought  into  close  juxtaposition  with 
a  figure  of  a  most  statuesque  order.  Once  on  a 
summer  morning,  walking  in  the  vale  of  Lang- 
dale  with  Wordsworth,  his  sister,  and  Mr  J , 

a  native  Westmoreland  clergyman,  I  remember 
that  Miss  Wordsworth  was  positively  morti* 
fied  by  the  peculiar  iUustrati6n  which  settled  upon 
this  defective  conformation.  Mr  J——,  a  fine 
towering  figure,  six  feet  high,  massy  and  columnar 
in  his  proportions,  happened  to  be  walking,  a 
little  in  advance,  with  Wordsworth ;  Miss  Words, 
worth  and  myself  being  in  the  rear ;  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  conversation  which  then  prevailed 
in  our  front  rank,  something  or  other  about 
money,  devises,  buying  and  selling,  we  of  the 
rear-guard  thought  it  requisite  to  preserve  this 
arrangement  for  a  space  of  three  miles  or  more ; 

during  which  time,  at  intervals,  Miss  W 

would  exclaim,  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  '^  Is  it 
possible ?— can  that  be  William?  How  very 
mean  he  looks !"  and  could  not  conceal  a  morti- 
fication that  seemed  really  painful,  until  1,  for 
my  part,  could  not  forbear  laughing  outright  at 
the  serious  interest  which  she  carried  into  this 
trifle.  8he  was,  however,  right  as  regarded  the 
mere  visual  judgment.  Wordsworth's  figure, 
with  all  its  defects,  was  brought  into  powerful 
relief  by  one  which  had  been  cast  in  a  more 
square  and  massy  mould;  and  in  such  a  case  it 
impressed  a  spectator  with  a  sense  of  absolute 
meanness,  more  especially  when  viewed  from  be- 
hind, and  not  counteracted  by  his  countenance ; 
and  yet  Wordsworth  was  of  a  good  height,  just 
five  feet  ten,  and  not  a  slender  man;  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  side  of  Southey  his  limbs  looked 
thick,  almost  in  a  disproportionate  degree.  But 
the  total  effect  of  Wordsworth's  person  was 
always  worst  in  a  state  of  motion ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  remark  I  have  heard  from  many  coun- 
try people,  ''  he  walked  like  a  cade"— -a  cade 
being  some  sort  of  insect  which  advances  by  an 
oblique  motion.  This  was  not  always  perceptible, 
and  in  part  depended  (I  believe)  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  his  arms ;  when  either  of  these  happened 
(as  was  very  customary)  to  be  inserted  into  the 
unbuttoned  waistcoat,  his  walk  had  a  wry  or 
twisted  appearance ;  and  not  appearance  only— 
for  I  have  known  it,  by  slow  degrees,  gradually 
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to  edge  off  his  companion  from  the  middle  to 
the  side  of  the  highroad.*  Meantime^  his  face — 
that  was  one  which  would  have  made  amends 
for  greater  defects  of  figure ;  it  was  certainly 
the  noblest  for  intellectual  effects  that,  in  actual 
life^  I  have  seen^  or  at  least  have  consciously 
been  led  to  notice.  Many  such,  or  even  finer, 
I  have  seen  amongst  the  portraits  of  Titian,  and, 
in  a  later  period,  amongst  those  of  Vandyke, 
from  the  great  era  of  Charles  I.,  as  also  from 
the  court  of  Elizabeth  and  of  Charles  II. ;  but 
none  which  has  so  much  impressed  me  in  my 
own  time.  Haydon,  the  eminent  painter,  in  his 
great  picture  of  ChrUt'i  Entry  into  Jerusalem, 
has  introduced  Wordsworth  in  the  character  of 
a  disciple  attending^is  Divine  Master.  This  fact 
is  well  known;  and,  as  the  picture  itself  istoler- 
ably  well  known  to  the  public  eye,  there  are  mul- 
titudes now  living  who  will  have  seen  a  very  im- 
pressive likeness  of  Wordsworth — some  consci- 
ously,  some  not  suspecting  it.  There  will,  how- 
ever,  always  be  many  who  have  not  seen  any 
portrait  at  all  of  Wordsworth ;  and  therefore  I 
will  describe  its  general  outline  and  effect.  It 
was  a  face  of  the  long  order,  often  falsely  classed 
as  oval ;  but  a  greater  mistake  is  made  by  many 
people  in  supposing  the  long  face,  whidi  pre. 
vailed  so  remarkably  in  the  Elizabethan  and 
Carolinian  periods,  to  have  become  extinct  in 
our  days.  Miss  Ferrier,  in  one  of  her  brilliant 
novels,  (<'  Marriage,"  I  think,)  makes  a  High, 
land  girl  protest  that  "  no  Englishman  with  his 
round  face"  shall  ever  wean  her  heart  from  her 
own  country;  but  England  is  not  the  land  of 
round  faces — and  those  have  observed  little  in- 
deed  who  think  so :  France  it  is  that  grows  the 
round  face,  and  in  so  large  a  majority  of  her 
provinces  that  it  has  become  one  of  the  national 
characteristics.  And  the  remarkable  impression 
which  an  Englishman  receives  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  eternal  orb  of  the  human  coun- 
tenance, proves  of  itself,  without  any  conscious 
testimony,  how  the  fact  stands;  in  the  blind 
sense  of  a  monotony,  in  this  respect  not  usual 
elsewhere,  lies  involved  an  argument  that  can- 
not be  gainsaid.  Besides  receiving  this  evidence 
firom  positive  experience,  even  upon  an  d  priori 
argument,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  long  face  so 
prevalent  in  England,  by  all  confession,  in  cer- 
tain splendid  eras  of  our  history,  should  have 
had  time,  in  some  five  or  six  generations,  to  grow 
extinct?  Again,  the  character  of  face  varies 
essentially  in  different  provinces.  Wales  has  no 
connexion  in  this  respect  with  Devonshire,  nor 
Kent  with  Yorkshire,  nor  either  with  West- 
moreland. England,  it  is  true,  teods  beyond  all 
known  examples  to  a  general  amalgamation  of 
differences  by  means  of  its  unrivalled  freedom  of 
intercourse.  Yet  even  in  England,  law  and  ne- 
cessity have  opposed  as  yet  such  and  so  many 
obstacles  to  the  free  diffusion  of  labour,  that 

*  In  our  Westmoreland  highroadf,  whkh  are  to  for- 
tanate  ai  to  have  little  breadth  beyond  that  of  lanes,  there 
is  no  side-path,  not  even  on  approaching  towns ;  con* 
seqaently  ererybody  walks  at  large  upon  the  q^rriage 
trade. 


every  feneration  occupies  by  at  least  five-sixths 
of  its  nvmbers  the  ground  of  its  ancestors.    The 
movable  part  of   a  population   is  chiefly   the 
higher  part ;  and  it  is  the  lower  classes  that,  in 
every  nation,  compose  the  fundus,  in  which  lies 
latent  the  national  face  as  well  as  the  national 
character.     Each  exists  here  in  racy  purity  and 
integrity,  not  disturbed  in  the  one  by  alien  in- 
termarriages, nor  in  the  other  by  novelties  of 
opinion   or    other   casual   effects  derived   from 
education   and  reading.    Now,   look  into  this 
fundus,  and  you  will  find,  in  many  districts,  no 
such  prevalence  of  the  round  orbicular  face  as 
some  people  erroneously  suppose :  and  in  West- 
moreland  especially,  the  ancient  long  face   of 
the   Elizabethan  period,  powerfuUy  resembling 
in  all   its  lineaments  the  ancient  Roman  face, 
and  often  (though  not  so  uniformly)  the  face 
of  northern  Italy  in  modem  times.     The  face 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  Irving,  the  pulpit  orator, 
once  remarked  to  me,  was  the  indigenous  face 
of  the  Border  :   the  mouth,  which  was  bad,  and 
the  entire  lower  part  of  the  face,  are  seen  re- 
peated in  thousands  of  working  men's ;  or,  as 
Irving  chose  to  illustrate  his  position,  '^  in  thou- 
sands of  Border  horse-jockeys."  In  like  maoner, 
Wordsworth's  face  was,  if  not  absolutely  the 
indigenous  face  of  the  Lake  district,  at  any  rate  a 
variety  of  that  face,  a  modification  of  that  origi- 
nal type.     The  head  was  weU  filled  out ;  and 
there,  to  begin  with,  was  a  great  advantage  over 
the  head  of  Charles  Lamb,  which  was  absolutely 
truncated  in  the  posterior  region — sawn  off,  as 
it  were,  by  no  timid  sawyer.     The  forehead  was 
not  remarkably  lofty — and,  by  the  way,  some 
artists,  in  their  ardour  for  realizing  their  phre- 
nological preconceptions,  not  suffering  nature  to 
surrender  quietly  and  by  slow  degrees,  her  own 
alphabet  of  signs,  and  characters,  and  hierogly- 
phical   expressions,   but  forcing   her  language 
prematurely  into  a  conformity  with  their  own 
crude  speculations,   have  given  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott  a  pile  of  forehead  which  is  unpleasing  and 
cataphysical,  in  fact  a  caricature  of  anything^ 
that  is  ever  seen  in  nature,  and  would  (if  real) 
be  esteemed  a  deformity ;  in  one  instance,  that 
which  was  introduced  in  some  annual  or  other^ 
the  forehead  makes  about  two  thirds  of  the 
entire  face.    Wordsworth's  forehead  is  also  liable 
to  caricature  misrepresentations,  in  these  days 
of  phrenology ;  but,  whatever  it  may  appear  to 
be  in  any  man's  fanciful  portrait,  the  real  livings 
forehead,  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing^ 
it  for  more  than  five-and-twenty  years,  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  height;  but  it  is  perhaps 
remarkable  for  its  breadth  and  expansive  deveL. 
opement.     Neithor  are  the  eyes  of  Wordsworth 
'^  large,"  as  is  erroneously  stated  somewhere  in 
<^  Peter  s  Letters ;"  on  the  contrary,  t^y  are 
(I  think)  rath^  small ;  but  that  does  net  inter- 
fere with  their  effect,  which  at  times  is  fijae  and 
suitable  to  his  intellectual  character.    At  times, 
I  say,  for  the  depth  and  subtlety  of  eyes  varies 
exceedingly  with  the  state  of  the  stomach ;  and, 
if  young  ladies  were  aware  of  the  magical  trans- 
formations  which  can  be  wrought  in  the  depth 
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ul  wmtoeto  of  the  eye  by  a  few  weeks'  walk, 
ii;  exmte,  I  fancy  we  should  see  their  habits 
IB  tUt  point  altered  greatly  for  the  better.  I 
hi?e  ieea  Wordsworth's  eyes  oftentimes  affected 
psverfollf  in  this  respect ;  his  eyes  are  not, 
ladcr  any  dreumstances,  bright,  lustrous^  or 
psrdng ;  but,  after  a  long  day's  toil  in  walkings 

I  kiTe  seen  them  assume  an  appearance  the 
■oit  solemn  and  spiritual  that  it  is  possible  for 
tka  human  eye  to  wear.  The  light  which  re- 
odai  in  them  is  at  no  time  a  superficial  light ; 
Wt,  nnder  favourable  accidents,  it  is  a  light 
vkkh  seems  to  oome  from  depths  below  all  depths; 

II  fact,  it  is  more  truly  entitled  to  be  held 
^Tke  light  that  never  was  on  land  or  sea/' 
a  liffct  radiating  from  some  far  spiritual  world, 
than  my  the  most  idealizing  light  that  ever  yet 
a  painter's  hand  created.  The  nose,  a  little 
aidi6d,'and  large^  which,  by  the  way,  (according 
to  a  natural  phrenology,  existing  centuries  ago 
asMngst  some  of  the  lowest  amongst  the  human 
fpedes,)  has  always  been  accounted  an  unequi- 
Tseal  expression  of  animal  appetites  organically 
titnog.  And  that  was  in  fact  the  basis  of  Words- 
vorth'fl  intellectual  power :  his  intellectual  pas. 
BQU  were  fervent  and  strong;  because  they 
mted  upon  a  basis  of  animal  sensibility  supe- 
rior to  that  of  most  men,  diffused  through  aU  the 
aaiaal  passions  (or  appetites) ;  and  something 
of  that  will  be  found  to  hold  of  all  poets  who 
have  heen  great  by  original  force  and  power, 
not  (as  Virgil)  by  means  of  fine  management 
and  exquisite  artifice  of  composition  applied  to 
their  cencqitions.  The  mouth,  and  the  region 
of  the  nouth,  the  whole  circumjacencies  of  the 
■oath,  were  about  the  strongest  feature  in 
Wordsworth's  face  ;  there  was  nothing  specially 
to  he  noticed  tiiat  I  know  of,  in  the  mere  ouU 
hne  of  the  lips  ;  but  the  swell  and  protrusion  of 
the  parts  above  and  around  the  mouth,  are  both 
aotieeable  in  themselves,  and  also  because  they 
noind  me  of  a  very  interesting  fact  which  I 
^iaeorered  about  three  years  after  this  my  first 
viat  to  Wordsworth.  Being  a  great  collector 
•f  everything  relating  to  Milton,  I  had  naturally 
imicaaed  myself,  whilst  yet  very  young,  of 
Kchardson  the  painter's  tliick  octavo  volume  of 
notes  on  the  '«  Paradise  Lost."  It  happened, 
^•wever,  that  my  copy,  in  consequence  of  that 
■una  for  portrait  collecting  which  has  stripped 
M  Bumy  English  classics  of  their  engraved  por- 
trahs,  had  no  picture  of  Milton.  Subsequently 
I  aaeertuned  that  it  ought  to  have  had  a  very 
good  likeness  of  the  great  poet ;  and  I  never 
mted  until  I  procured  a  copy  of  the  book,  which 
W  not  suffered  in  this  respect  by  the  fatal  ad. 
■Biation  of  the  amateur.  The  particular  copy 
*iBred  to  me  was  one  which  had  been  priced 
unuBally  high,  on  account  of  the  unusually  fine 
■PMiaen  whidi  it  eontained  of  the  engraved 
fovtrut.  This,  for  a  particular  reason,  I  was 
•wwHingiy  anxious  to  see ;  and  the  reason  was 
■*that,  according  to  an  anecdote  reported  by 
BiahBidson  himself,  this  port^it,  of  all  that 
^H  ahewn  to  her,  was  the  oidy  one  acknow- 
Hp^bf  Milton's  lait  sarviving  daughter^  to  be 


a  strong  likeness  of  her  fiither.  And  her  invo- 
luntary gestures  concurred  with  her  deliberate 
words: — for,  on  seeing  all  the  rest,  she  was 
silent  and  inanimate ;  but  the  very  instant  she 
beheld  this  from  a  crayons  drawing  which  em- 
bellishes the  work  of  Richardson,  she  burst  out 
into  a  rapture  of  passionate  recognition ;  ex- 
claiming— *'  This  is  my  father !  this  is  my  dear 
father !"  Naturally,  therefore,  after  such  a  tes- 
timony, so  much  stronger  than  any  other  person 
in  the  world  could  offer  to  the  authentic  value 
of  this  portrait,  I  was  eager  to  see  it. 

Judge  of  my  astonishment  when,  in  this  per. 
trait  of  Milton,  I  saw  a  likeness  nearly  perfect 
of  Wordsworth,  better  by  much  than  any  which 
I  have  since  seen,  of  those  expressly  painted  for 
himself.  The  likeness  is  tolerably  preserved  in 
that  by  Carruthers,  in  which  one  of  the  little 
Rydal  waterfalls,  &c,,  composes  a  back-ground ; 
yet  this  is  much  inferior,  as  a  mere  portrait  of 
Wordsworth,  to  the  Richardson  head  of  Milton ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  last  which  represents 
Wordsworth  in  the  vigour  of  his  power.  The 
rest,  which  I  have  not  seen,  may  be  better  as 
works  of  art,  (for  anything  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary,) but  they  must  labour  under  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  presenting  the  features  when  "  de- 
featured," in  the  degree  and  the  way  I  have  de- 
scribed, by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  old  age,  as  it 
affects  this  family ;  for  it  is  noticed  of  the  Words- 
worths,  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  their 
peculiarities,  that,  in  their  very  blood  and 
constitutional  differences,  lie  hidden  causes,  able, 
in  some  mysterious  way — 

*'  Those  shock!  of  paasion  to  prepare 
That  kill  the  bloom  before  its  time, 
And  blanch,  without  the  owner*!  crioM^ 

The  most  resplendent  hair.'* 

Some  people,  it  is  notorious,  live  faster  than 
others ;  the  oil  is  burned  out  sooner  in  one  con- 
stitution than  another — and  the  cause  of  this 
may  be  various;  but,  in  the  Wordsworths'  one  part 
of  the  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  secret  fire  of  a  tenu 
perament  too  fervid ;  the  self-^M>nsuming  energies 
of  the  brain,  that  gnaw  at  the  heart  and  life-strings 
for  ever.  In  that  account  which  "  The  Excur- 
sion", presents  to  us  of  an  imaginary  Scotsman, 
who,  to  still  the  tumult  of  his  heart,  when  visit- 
ing  the  ''forces"  (i.  e.,  cataracts)  of  a  mountainous 
region,  obliges  himself  to  study  the  laws  of  light 
and  colour,  as  they  affect  the  rainbow  of  the 
stormy  waters;  vainly  attempting  to  mitigate  the 
fever  which  consumed  him,  by  entangling  his 
mind  in  profound  speculations;  raising  a  cross-fire 
of  artillery  from  the  subtilising  intellect,  under 
the  vain  conceit  that,  in  this  way,  he  could  silence 
the  mighty  battery  of  his  impassioned  brain — 
there  we  read  a  picture  of  Wordsworth  and  his 
own  youth.  In  Miss  Wordsworth^  every  thought- 
ful  observer  might  read  the  same  self-consuming 
style  of  thought.  And  the  effect  upon  each  was 
so  powerful  for  the  promotion  of  a  premature  old 
age,  and  of  a  premature  expression  of  old  age, 
that  strangers  invariably  supposed  them  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  older  than  they  were.  And  I 
remember  Wordsworth  once  laughingly  reporting 
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to  tne^  on  returning  from  a  short  Jonrney  in 
1809^  a  little  personal  anecdote^  which  snffieiently 
ehewed  what  was  the  spontaneons  impression 
upon  that  suhject  of  casual  strangers^  whose 
feelings  were  not  conAised  by  previous  know* 
ledge  of  the  truth.  He  was  travelling  by  a  stage 
coach,  and  seated  outside^  amongst  a  good  half, 
dozen  of  fellow.passengers.  One  of  these,  an 
elderly  man,  who  confessed  to  having  passed  the 
grand  climacterical  year  (9  multiplied  into  7) 
of  03,  though  he  did  not  say  precisely  by  how 
many  years,  said  to  ^^ordsworth,  upon  some 
anticipations  which  they  had  been  mutually  dis- 
cussing of  changes  likely  to  result  from  enclo- 
sures, &c.,  then  going  on  or  projecting-^''  Ay, 
ay,  another  dozen  of  years  will  shew  us  strange 
sights ;  but  you  and  I  can  hardly  expect  to  see 
them."  "  How  so  ?"  said  W.  "  Why,  my  friend, 
how  old  do  you  take  me  to  be  ?"  *'  Oh,  I  beg 
pardon,"  said  the  other ;  "  1  meant  no  offence- 
hut  what  ?"  looking  at  VT.  more  attentively — 
"  you'll  never  see  threescore,  I'm  of  opinion." 
And,  to  shew  that  he  was  not  singular  in  so  think, 
ing,  he  appealed  to  all  the  other  passengers ;  and 
the  motion  passed,  nem,  con>  that  Wordsworth 
was  rather  over  than  under  sixty.  Upon  this  he 
told  them  the  literal  truth-^that  he  had  not  yet 
accomplished  his  thirty.ninth  year.  "  Ood  bless 
me !"  said  the  climacterical  man ;  ''  so  then,  after 
all,  you'll  have  a  chance  to  see  your  childer  get 
up  like,  and  get  settled !  Ood  bless  me,  to  think 
of  that !"  And  so  closed  the  conversation,  leav- 
ing to  W.  a  pointed  expression  of  his  own  pre^ 
mature  age,  as  revealing  itself  by  looks,  in  this 
unaffected  astonishment,  amongst  a  whole  party  of 
plain  men,  that  he  should  really  belong  to  a  gene- 
ration of  the  forward-looking,  who  live  by  hope ; 
and  might  reasonably  expect  to  see  a  child  of 
seven  years  old  matured  into  a  man. 

Returning  to  the  question  of  portraits,  I  would 
observe,  that  this  Ricliardson  engraving  of  Milton 
has  the  advantage  of  presenting,  not  only  by  far 
the  best  likeness  of  Wordsworth,  but  of  Words- 
worth in  the  prime  of  his  powers — a  point  so 
essential  in  the  case  of  one  so  liable  to  premature 
decay.  It  may  be  supposed  that  I  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  carrying  the  book  down  to  Gras- 
mere,  and  oalling  for  the  opinions  of  Words- 
worth's fkmily  upon  this  most  remarkable  coinci. 
dence;  Not  one  member  of  that  family  but  was 
as  much  impressed  as  myself  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  likeness.  All  the  peculiarities  even  were 
retained^^a  drooping  appearance  of  the  eyelids, 
that  remarkable  swell  which  1  have  noticed  about 
the  mouth,  the  way  in  which  the  hair  lay  upon 
the  forehead.  In  two  points  only  there  was  a  de- 
Tiation  from  the  rigorous  truth  of  Wordsworth's 
fiBaturee — ^the  face  was  a  little  too  short  and 
too  broad,  and  the  eyes  were  too  large.  There 
was  also  a  wreath  of  laurel  about  the  head,  which 
(as  Wordsworth  remarked)  disturbed  the  natural 
expression  of  the  whole  picture ;  else,  and  with 
these  few  allowances,  he  also  admitted  that  the 
resemblance  was,  ybr  that  period  of  hU  UJh,  (but 
let  not  that  restriction  be  forgotten,)  perfept^  or 
M  neatly  ep  as  art  popld  aocomplish. 


I  have  gone  Into  so  large  and  droumittirtUl  a 
review  of  my  recollections  in  a  matter  that  would 
have  been  trifling  and  tedious  In  excess,  had 
their  recollection    related  to  a  less  important 
man ;   but,  with  a  certun  knowledge  that  the 
least  of  them  will  possess  a  lasting  and  a  growing 
interest  in  connexion  with  William  Wordsworth 
— a  man  who  is  not  simply  destined  to  be  had  in 
everlasting  remembrance  by  every  generation  of 
men,  but  (which  is  a  modification  of  the  kind 
worth  any  multiplication  of  the  degree)  to  be 
had  in  that  9ort  of  remembrance  which  has  for 
its  shrine  the  heart  of  man-^that  world  of  fear 
and  grief,   of  love  and  trembling  hope,  which 
constitutes  the  essential  man ;  in  that  sort  of  re- 
membrance, and  not  in  such  a  remembrance  ae 
we  grant  to  the  ideas  of  a  great  philosopher,  a 
great  mathematician,  or  a  great  reformer.    How 
different,  how  peculiar,  is  the   interest  which 
attends  the  great  poets  who  have  made  them. 
selves  necessary  to  the  human  heart ;  who  have 
first  brought  into  consciousness,  and  next  hare 
clothed  in  words,  those  grand  catholic  feelings 
that  belong  to  the  grand  catholic  situations  of  life^ 
through  all  its  stages ;  who  have  clothed  them  in 
such  words  that  human  wit  despairs  of  bettering' 
them  !  How  remote  is  that  burning  interest  which 
settles  upon  men's  living  memories  in  our  daily 
thoughts,  from  that  which  follows,  in  a  disjoints 
and  limping  way,the  mere  nominal  memories  of  those 
who  have  given  a  direction  and  movement  to  the 
currentsof  human  thought,  and  who,  by  some  lead- 
ing impulse,  have  even  quickened  into  life  specula- 
tions appointed  to  terminate  in  posit! vOf  re vola- 
tions  of  human  power  over  physical    agents! 
M^hty  were  the  powers,  solemn  and  serene  is  the 
memory,  of  Archimedes ;  and  Apollonios  shinee 
like  "  the  starry  Galileo,"  in  the  firmament   of 
human  genius ;  yet  how  frosty  is  the  feeling  as- 
sociated with  these  names  by  comparison  with 
that  which,  upon  every  sunny  brae,  by  the  side 
of  every  ancient  forest,  even  in  the  farthest  depths 
of  Canada,  many  a  young  innocent  girl,  perhaps^ 
at  this  very  moment — ^looking  now  with  fear  to 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  infinite  forest,  and  now 
with  love  to  the  pages  of  the  Infinite  poet,  nn- 
til  the  fear  is  absorbed  and  forgotten  in  the  lore«— 
cherishes  in  her  heart  for  the  name  and  person 
of  Shakspeare  1  The  one  is  abstraction,  and  a 
shadow  recurring  only  by  distinct  efforts  of  re- 
collection, and  even  thus  to  none  but  the  en. 
lightened  and  the  learned  ,*  the  other  is  a  house- 
hold image,  rising   amongst  household  remenu. 
brances,  never  separated  from  the  spirit  of  dew 
light,  and  hallowed  by  a  human  love  1    Suoh  a 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  young  and  the  in- 
genuous, no  less  than  of  the  old  and  philosophies 
who  happen  to  have  any  depth  of  feeling,  wiU 
Wordsworth  occupy  in  every  clime  and  in  ewery 
land ;  for  the  language  in  which  he  writes,  thanks 
be  to  Providence,  which  has  beneficently  opened 
the  widest  channels  for  the  purest  and  most  ele- 
vating literature,  is  now  ineradicably  planted  in 
all   quarters   o€  the  earth;   the  echoes  under 
every  latitude  of  every  longitude  now  reverberate 
Engti^  words  ;  and  all  things  seem  tending*  to 
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lUti«iII->^ftt  the  Eoglish  and  the  Spanish  lan- 
pxtgn  will  inally  share  tha  earth  between  them. 
lf«rdivorth  is  peculiarly  the  poet  for  the  soli- 
tufuii  the  meditative;  and^  throughout  the 
Mntlast  myriads  of  future  America  and  future 
imtnUa,  no  less  than  Pol3me8ia  and  Southern 
AMct,  there  will  be  situations  without  end  fitted 
\j  tkelr  bnelineea  to  favour  his  influence  for  cen- 
tnrifi  to  come,  by  the  end  of  which  period  it  may  be 
ntidpated  that  education  (of  a  more  enlighten, 
d  qtuility  and  more  systematic  than  yet  prevails) 
My  have  wrought  such  changes  on  the  human 
ipedet,  u  will  uphold  the  growth  of  all  philoso- 
|4y,  and,  therefore,  of  all  poetry  which  has  its 
fnodations  laid  in  the  heart  of  man.     Commen- 
nrate  with  the  interest  in  the  poetry  will  be  a  se- 
•oadary  interest  in  the  poet— *in  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  his  habits  of  life,  eo  far  as  they 
tohhe  $upp09ed  at  all  dependent  upon  his  intel- 
(eefaoi  dinracteristics :  for,  with  respect  to  dif- 
feffaees  that  are  purely  casual,  and  which  illus- 
tr«te  DO  principle  of  higher  origin  than  accidents 
•Tedacation  or  chance  position,  it  is  a  gossiping 
titte  only  that  could  seek  for  such  information, 
and  a  gossiping  taste  that  would  choose  to  con- 
iah  it.    Meantime,  It  is  under  no  such  gossip, 
iag  taste .  that  volumes  have  been  written  upon 
the  nere portraits  and  upon  the  possible  portraits  of 
Sbak^eare ;  and  how  invaluable  should  we  all 
M  any  record  to  be,  which  should  raise  the  cur- 
tain opon  Shakspeare's  daily  life — ^his  habits,  per- 
tooal  and  social,  his  intellectual  tastes,  and  his 
•pinions  on  contemporary  men,  books,  events,  or 
national  prospects  !    I  cannot,  therefore,  think 
it  oecessary  to  apologise  for  the  most  circum- 
lUotial  notices  past  or  to  come  of  Wordsworth's 
person  and  habits  of  life.  But  one  thing  it  ishighly 
aeoessary  that   I  should  explain,  and  the  more 
10  because  a  grand  confession  which  I  shall  make  at 
this  point,  as  in  some  measure  necessary  to  protect 
Bjielf  from  the  appearance  of  a  needless  mystery 
and  reserve,  would,  if  unaccompanied  by  such  an 
explanation,  expose  me  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing, at  times,  yielded  to  a  private  prejudice,  so 
htmio  colour  my  account  of  Wordsworth  with 
a  ^irit  of  pique  or  illiberality.    I  shall  acknow- 
ledge  then,  on  jay  own  part — and  I  feel  that  I 
ni^t  even  make  the  same  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  Professor  Wilson,  (though  1  have  no 
tatherity  for  doing  so)—- that  to  neither  of  us, 
thengh,  at  all  periods  of  our  lives,  treating  him 
*ith  the  deep  raspeet  which  is  his  due,  and,  in 
•or  earlier  yeftrs,  with  a  more  than  filial  devo- 
tien— nay,  with  a  blind  loyalty  of  homage,  which 
had  in  it,  at  that  time,  something  of  the  spirit  of 
asrtyrdom,  which,  for  his  sake,  courted  even  re- 
pnadi  and  contumely ;  yet  to  neither  of  us  has 
Werdswerth  made  those  returns  of  friendship 
aad  hindnesB  which  most  firmly  I  maintain  that 
ve  were  entitled  to  have  challenged.    More  by 
W  la  serrow  than  in  anger— >sorrow  that  points 
ts  reedleekiona  too  deep  and  too  personal  for  a 
tnisisnt  notice — I  acknowledge  myself  to  have 
^  leof  aUenated  from  Wordsworth ;  some- 
tiais  tT«  I IM  a  rising  emotion  of  hostility — 
■■litsMething:,  I  fear,  too  pearly  akin  to  vin- 


dictive hatred.  Strange  revolution  of  the  human 
heart!  strange  example  of  the  changes  in  human 
feeling  that  may  be  wrought  by  time  and  chance  ! 
to  find  myself  carried  by  the  great  tide  of  affairs, 
and  by  error,  more  or  less,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  either  on  Wordsworth's  in  doing  too  little, 
or  on  mine  in  expecting  too  much — carried  so  far 
away  from  that  early  position  which,  for  so  long 
a  course  of  years,  I  held  in  respect  to  him — that 
now,  for  that  fountain  of  love  towards  Mr  Words- 
worth and  all  his  household^— fountain  profound 
— ^fountain  inexhaustible — 

<<  Whose  only  husine as  was  to  flow — 
And  flow  it  did,  not  taking  herd^ 
Of  its  own  bounty  or  their  need'*— 

now,  I  find  myself  standing  aloof,  gloomily 
granting  (because  I  cannot  refuse)  my  Intel- 
lectual  homage,  but  no  longer  rendering  my 
tribute  as  a  willing  service  of  the  heart,  or  re. 
joicing  in  the  prosperity  of  my  idol !  Could  I 
have  believed,  twenty-five  years  ago,  had  a  voice 
from  Heaven  revealed  it,  that,  even  then,  with 
a  view  to  what  time  should  bring  about,  I  might 
adopt  the  spirit  of  the  old  verses,  and,  apostro- 
phizing Wordsworth,  might  say — Great  Poet! 
when  that  day,  so  fervently  desired,  shall  come, 
that  men  shall  undo  their  wrongs,  and  when 
every  tongue  shall  chant  thy  prai8es,*^and  every 
heart 

<'  Devote  a  wreath  to  thee— 
That  day  (for  come  it  will)  that  day 

Shall  I  lament  to  see.** 

But  no ;  not  so.  Lament  I  never  did ;  nor 
suffered  even  "  the  hectic  of  a  moment"  to  sully 
or  to  trouble  that  purity  of  perfect  pleasure  with 
which  I  welcomed  this  great  revolution  In  the 
public  feeling.  Let  me  render  justice  to  Pro- 
fessor Wilson;  as  well  as  to  myself:  not  for  a 
moment,  not  by  a  solitary  movement  of  reluct- 
ance or  demur,  did  either  of  us  hang  back  in  giv- 
ing that  public  acclamation  which  we,  by  so  many 
years,  had  anticipated ,-  yes,  we  singly — we  with 
with  no  sympathy  to  support  us  from  any  quarter. 
The  public  press  remains,  with  its  inexorable 
records,  to  .vouch  for  us,  that  we  paid  an  orien- 
tal homage,  homage  as  to  one  who  could  have 
pleaded  antique  privilege,  and  the  consecration 
of  centuries,  at  a  time  when  the  finger  of  scorn 
was  pointed  at  Mr  Wordsworth  from  every  jour- 
nal in  the  land ;  and  that  we  persisted  in  this 
homage  at  a  period  long  enough  removed  to  have 
revolutionized  the  public  mind,  and  also  long 
enough  to  have  undermined  the  personal  rela- 
tions between  us  of  confidential  friendship.  Did 
it  ask  no  courage  to  come  forward,  in  the  first 
character,  as  solitary  friends,  holding  up  our  pro- 
testing hands  amidst  a  wilderness  of  chattering 
buffoons  ?  Did  it  ask  no  magnanimity  to  stand 
firmly  to  the  post  we  had  assumed,  not  pas- 
sively acquiescing  in  the  new  state  of  public 
opinion,  but  exulting  in  it  and  aiding  it,  long 
after  we  had  found  reason  to  think  ourselves  in- 
juriously treated?  Times  are  changed ;  it  needs 
no  courage,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1839,  to  dis- 
cover and  proclaim  a  great  poet  in  William 
Wordsworth ;  it  needed  none  in  the  year  1815, 
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BRENNUS. 


to  diicover  a  frail  power  In  the  French  empire^ 
or  an  idol  of  day  and  brass  in  the  French  Em- 
peror. Bat^  to  make  the  first  discovery  in  the 
years  1801-8^  the  other  in  1808^  those  things  were 
worthy  of  honour ;  and  the  first  was  worthy  of 
gratitude  from  all  the  parties  interested  in  the 
event.  Let  me  not^  however^  be  misunderstood 
•—Mr  Wordsworth  is  a  man  of  unimpeachedj 
unimpeachable  integrity :  he  neither  has  done, 
nor  could  have  done,  consciously,  any  act  in  vio- 
lation of  his  conscience.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
satisfied.  Professor  Wilson  is  satisfied,  that  inju. 
ries  of  a  kind  to  involve  an  admitted  violation 
of  principle,^cannot  have  occurred  in  Mr  Words- 
worth's  intercourse  with  any  man.  But  there  are 
cases  of  wrong  for  which  the  conscience  is  not 
the  competent  tribunal.  Sensibility  to  the  just 
daimB  of  another,  power  to  appredate  these 
claims,  power  also  to  perceive  the  true  mode 
of  conveying  and  expressing  the  appredation^ — 
in  a  case,  suppose^  where  the  claims  to  con- 
sideration are  at  once  real,  and  even  tan- 
gible, as  to  their  ground,  yet  subtle  and  aerial 
as  to  the  shape  they  have  assumed^-claims, 
for  instance,  founded  on  a  personal  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  other  party,  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  slighted  them — this  mode  of  appreciat- 
ing skill  may  be  utterly  wanting,  or  may  be 
crossed  and  thwarted  by  many  a  conflicting  bias, 
where  the  conscience  is  quite  incapable  of  going 
astray.  I  imagine  a  case  such  as  this  which  fol- 
lows : — The  case  of  a  man  who,  for  many  years^ 
has  connected  himself  dosely  with  the  domestic 
griefB  and  joys  of  another,  over  and  above  his 
primary  service  of  giving  to  him  the  strength 
and  the  encouragement  of  a  profound  literary 
8]rmpathy,  at  a  time  of  universal  scowling  from 
tiie  world  ;  suppose  this  man  to  fall  into  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  from  want  of  natural  connexions 
and  from  his  state  of  insulation  in  life,  it  might  be 
most  important  to  his  feelings  that  some  support 


should  be  lent  to  him  by  a  family  having  a  known 
place  and  acceptation,  and  what  may  be  called  a 
root  in  the  country,  by  means  of  connexions,  de- 
scent, and  long  settlement.  To  look  for  this, 
might  be  a  most  humble  demand  on  the  part  of 
one  who  had  testified  his  devotion  in  the  way 

supposed.    To  miss  it   might ^But  enough. 

I  murmur  not ;  complaint  is  weak  at  all  times  ; 
and  the  hour  is  passed  irrevocably,  and  by  many 
a  year,  in  which  an  act  of  friendship  so  natural, 
and  costing  so  little,  (in  both  senses  so  priceless,) 
could  have  been  availing.  The  ear  is  deaf  that 
should  have  been  solaced  by  the  sound  of  wel- 
come. Call,  but  you  will  not  be  heard ;  shout 
aloud,  but  your  ''^  ave  !"  and  ^'  all  hail !"  will  now 
tell  only  as  an  echo  of  departed  days,  proclaim- 
ing the  hoUowness  of  human  hopes.  I,  for  my 
part,  have  long  learned  the  lesson  of  suffering  in 
silence ;  and  also  I  have  learned  to  know  that, 
wheresoever  female  prejudices  are  concerned, 
there  it  will  be  a  trial  more  than  Herculean,  of  a 
man's  wisdom,  if  he  can  walk  with  an  even  step, 
and  swerve  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the  daily  life  and 
habits  of  those  who  are  familiarly  known  to  the 
public  as  the  Lake  poete  ;  but,  first  of  all,  as  a 
proper  introduction  to  this  sketch,  I  shall  trace, 
in  a  brief  outline,  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life 
of  William  Wordsworth,  which  are  interesting 
not  only  in  virtue  of  their  illustrious  subject,  but 
also  as  exhibiting  a  most  remarkable  (almost  a 
providential)  arrangement  of  circumstances,  all 
tending  to  one  result — that  of  insulating  from 
worldly  cares,  and  carrying  onward  from  child- 
hood to  the  grave,  in  a  state  of  serene  happiness, 
one  who  was  unfitted  for  daily  toil,  and,  at  all 
events,  who  could  not,  under  such  demands  upon 
his  time  and  anxieties,  have  prosecuted  those 
genial  labours  in  whidi  all  mankind  have  an 
interest. 


BRENNUS. 


'  BMDiiut  dSMtt  wax  boDs  G«uloit.''-^BmAiroBB. 


*TwA8  Brennui  that  spoke  to  the  gallanta  of  Gaul— 
Now  make  ye  a  triumph,  the  crowniiif  of  all ; 
My  daring  hai  won  a  rich  gnerdon  from  Rome^— 
For  a  ilip  of  the  rine,  boys,  I  bring  with  me  home. 
Honah  for  the  vine  I  which  in  Gaul  shall  combine 
Wit,  yalonr,  and  loye,  boys— hurrah  for  the  vine! 

Long,  long  did  we  pine  for  the  glorious  draoght; 
We  fought  and  we  oonjhered ;  we  conquered  and  quafibd. 
The  delicate  tendrils,  by  dale  and  by  down 
Upspringing,  shall  furnish  our  victory's  crown. 
Hurrah,  &C. 

Our  country,  of  these  mhy  dusters  possessed, 
Shall  be  envied  of  nations— north,  south,  east,  and  west; 
Their  juice^  with  the  Are  of  the  sunbeam  all  rife, 
To  poesy,  painting,  and  music  give  Ufik 
Hurrah,  He. 

And  ships,  fnm  the  ports  of  this  high-fiiTonred  shores 
In  thousands  shall  wander  the  wide  ocean  o*er ; 
And,  laden  with  wine  and  encircled  with  flowers, 
6hdl  teach  climes  for  distant  the  raptures  of  ours^ 
Hurrah,  Itc 


Ye  fiiUr  ones  1  who  rule  with  such  absdute  sway. 
As  ye  polish  our  armour,  bedimmed  in  the  fk^y. 
Your  white  hands  the  heavenly  nectar  shall  pour. 
And  our  wounds  and  our  labours  find  one  solace  mors. 
Hunah,frc. 

So  Uve  we,  united  in  heart  and  in  mind ; 
And,  in  darlc  days  of  danger,  our  fbemen  shall  find 
That  to  rout  them  no  deadlier  weapons  we  want 
Than  the  slender  supports  of  this  exquisite  plant. 
Hurrah,  &c 

Great  king  of  the  grape !  thee,  to  brighten  her  days, 
A  nation,  fi«nlc,  hearty,  and  generous,  prays ; 
Make  the  exile,  condemned  tnm  his  ooun^  to  roam^ 
Forget  at  our  foasts,  for  a  moment^  his  home. 
Hurrah,  ftc. 

Then  Brennus  called  blessings  on  far  and  on  near  ; 

He  hollowed  the  earth  at  his  feet  with  his  spear  ; 

He  planted  the  vine  ;  and  the  Gauls,  in  a  trance^ 

Looked  forward,  through  time,  to  the  glories  of  Pranos. 
Hurrah  fvr  the  vine  !  which  hi  Gaul  sliall  combine 
Wit,  valour,  and  lorsb  boya— hurrah  for  the  fine! 

W.« 
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HOW  DO  POOR  MEN  LIVE  ? 


The  wliitioii  of  the  grave  problem  which  forms 
ttikaadiiigof  this  paper,  wUl^  we  fear^  be  found 
Mre  diffitmlt  than  many  that  are  submitted,  by 
tbdr  College  tutors,  to  ihe  ingenious  youth  train- 
iif  for  legislators.  How  the  poor  of  our  fellow, 
creatares  live,  is  an  inquiry  pressing  on  all  men 
pntendiog  to  be  Christians  and  philanthropists ; 
Vit  it  it  the  special  duty  of  legislators  and  rulers 
aot  ohly  to  know  how  the  great  mass  of  the  Peo- 
ple Hre,  but  to  see  that  they  subsist  in  a  condi- 
tioB  that  may  prevent  any  reasonable  eause  of 
^ifcontent.  The  comfort  of  the  People,  and  the 
tna^mllity  of  the  State,  are  blessings  intimately 
booad  together,  and  which  ought  to  be  inseparable. 

The  steady  growth,  and  the  late  manifestations, 
of  popular  discontent,  are  creating  alarm  among 
tke  wealthy,  and  not  without  some  reason,  when 
the  causes  of  the  general  discontent  are  ez- 
asiiiied ;  for  where  one  individual  is  dissatisfied 
from  being  refosed  the  electoral  franchise,  there 
tre,  we  fear,  ten  men  and  women,  including,  among 
the  aumber,  many  of  those  who  demand  the  suf« 
frsge,  that  are  clamorous  from  the  mere  pressure 
•f  physical  distress.  It  may  not  be  to  the  credit 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  orders ;  but  we 
apprehend  that,  if  our  rulers,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  eonld  contrive  to  raise  the  labouring  poor 
to  anything  approaching  a  condition  of  physical 
OHifort,  they  might  be  assured  for  a  long  term 
agabat  any  alarming  consequences  from  politi- 
cal  discontent.  The  seasons  are  beyond  their 
Matrol ;  but  to  remove  the  greedy,  cruel,  and  in. 
itltiDg  taxes  and  prohibitions  on  food* — imposed 
^  the  temporary  benefit  of  the  landowners,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  every  other  class,  and  the  in- 
ealoilable  suffering  of  the  largest,  the  least  pro- 
tected, and  the  most  important  class  of  all — is  in 
their  power ;  as  well  as  to  lighten  the  unequal 
preosare  of  our  enormous  taxation  upon  the  lower 
elaaa. 

SoBie  periloos  crisis,  if  not  anarchical  revolu- 
^  can  only  be  averted  by  the  timely  adop. 
^  of  real  reforms-— by  such  financial  arrange- 
■^cots  as  may  tend  to  equalize  the  pressure  of 
tsxstioo,  which  in  any  event  will  always  press  heavi- 
^apon  the  basis  classes — and  by  sweeping  away 
^  unwise,  unholy,  and  most  irritating  imposts 
«  food,  with  the  restrictions  on  its  supply. 
Apsnse,  a  breathing-time,  might  then  be  gained, 
to  be  employed  in  the  political  and  moral  regen- 
eration of  the  People ;  and  never  until  the  labour- 
^  poor  are  rendered  more  comfortable  in  their 
^i'caaistanees,  by  enjoying  a  larger  share  of  the 
^^  of  their  industry,  can  this  breathing-time. 


this  season  for  sending  the  nation  to  school,  be 
obtained.  They  must  be  able  to  live  before  they 
are  able  to  learn.  Education  is  not  the  work 
of  a  year,  nor  yet  of  a  generation.  We  admire 
the  arrangement  of  a  charity-school  in  the  Catho- 
lic town  of  Gal  way,  described  by  Mr  Inglis.  The 
first  thing  given  to  the  scholars,  and  before  any 
lessons  begin,  is  a  hearty  breakfast  of  stirabout. 
Nations  must  be  educated  on  the  same  principle. 
As  matters  now  stand,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
promise  of  Grod  has  failed  in  the  British  isles, 
and  that  men  are  no  longer  able,  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  to  earn  their  bread ;  that  it  is  a 
necessary  law  of  society,  that  the  rewards  of 
industry  should  diminish,  in  proportion  as  its 
capabilities  and  exertions  are  increased. 

One  alarming  symptom  of  the  present  popular 
discontents,  is,  that  the  mass  of  the  poor  have 
no  accredited  leaders  in  whose  wisdom  and  in» 
tegrity  they  may  with  safety  confide.  They 
despise  the  Whigs,  and  they  abhor  the  Tories ; 
that  is,  where  they  indulge  political  feelings 
at  all :  for,  while  they  clamour  after  such  men 
as  Mr  Oastler,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  leader 
has  much  wholesome  influence  among  them,  or 
any  that  is  likely  to  be  either  beneficial  or  per- 
manent. But  such  considerations  lead  to  a  wider 
range  of  speculation  than  we  propose  to  take. 
We  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  political  discus, 
sion ;  but  to  adhere  to  the  mystery  involved  in 
the  narrow  text,  ''How  do  poor  men  live" 

We  apprehend  this  mystery  was  as  clearly 
solved  as  the  case  admits,  by  the  poor  woman, 
who,  when  the  question  was  put  to  her,  probably 
by  a  poor-law  assistant-commissioner,  replied— 
''Lord  bless  you !  we  do  not  lifje,  we  only  bides  /" 
Many  of  the  poor  of  England  cannot,  indeed,  be 
said  to  live— they  merely  exist.  ''  The  children 
of  the  poor,"  says  Charles  Lamb^  "are  not 
brought  up,  but  dragged  up."  It  fares  little 
better  with  their  maturity.  At  beet,  tbey  only 
make  shift  to  livO'^-always  lacking,  or  sorely 
pinched  in  those  things  ncicessary  to  the  comfort- 
able subsistence  of  civilised  men ;  and  this  chiefly 
— and  now  they  know  it— because  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  earnings  is  seized  and  divided  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  landed  aristocracy. 
— ButtheGrovernment  must  have  revenue.  True: 
but  whence  should  it  be  principally  derived  ?  Is 
property  not  to  pay  the  full  rate  of  its  own  insur- 
ance ? — And  the  landlords  must  have  their 
rents.  Yes :  but  how  much  more  than  their  fair 
rent  is  wrung  from  the  sweat  of  the  poor  by 
the  Bread-meat-butter-and-cheese  Tax  ?* 


*  TImCotb-Lbws  is  a  aiiBiiMDer  Ibr  what  ia  geaenlly  aignified  by  them— namely,  the  Taxes  on  Food.  It  ahould 
Wfcaiiiariy  known  to  etory  man,  and  woman,  and  chil^  who  eania  a  ahilling  by  the  awi»at  of  the  hrow,  and  in 
hyiag  H  «tt  in  food,  gireo  at  least  3d.  to  the  Umdowners,  who  are  the  law.makon^  that  it  ia  not  bread,  not  eom 
f|*c^  that  ia  dBrectly  taxed  for  tlie  laadownera*  benefit,  bat  all  aorta  of  food.  For  example,  fine  new  Dutch  butter 
a  Mm  ailUBf  in  tlMdty  in  which  we  write  at  lOd.  expound ;  bat  the  import  duty  upon  thia  batter  is  25  per  cent.,  which, 
^'i*  it  an  utiele  of  ftee  trade,  aa  it  ia  one  of  aniveraal  conanmptien,  might  be  bought  fosjf  d.  a-pound.  Foreign  cheese 
■>•  iMsTily  taxed  that  dieeae  fot  which  the  working-aaan  paya  6d.  a  poond  could  be  bought  for  4d.  The  present 
^  ia  hMA  iay  wo  boUoro,  88a,  per  hundrod-woight.    But  there  is  also  strict  prohibition  on  the  importation 
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HOW  BO  POOR  MEN  LIVE? 


While  tbe  Whigs  were  in  the  flush  of  popu- 
larity,  and  striving  to  be  popular  at  small  ex- 
pense^ a  number  of  little  books  came  forth  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge^  labouring  to  prove  the  phy* 
sical  condition  of  tbe  labouring  poor  of  England 
one  of  superior  comfort  to  that  of  any  other 
people  in  Europe — a  fact  every  day  contradicted 
by  the  experience^  and  nearly  the  concurrent 
testimony^  of  travellers  and  statists.  The  other 
great  object  of  these  publications,  was  to  sheir 
that,  whatever  suffering  and  privation  the  labour- 
ing class  is  liable  to,  was  the  consequence  of  their 
own  idleness,  intemperance,  and  want  of  provi. 
dence ;  or  of  their  imprudent  marriages,  and 
bad  domestic  management.  These  little  books 
contained  also  much  sensible  and  good  advice ; 
but  such  as  can  be  followed  only  by  those  who, 
deriving  something  like  an  adequate  income  from 
the  wages  of  labour,  have  the  power  to  manage  eco- 
nomically, and  to  make  savings.  The  chief  lesson 
which  the  operatives  require,  is  not  how  to  accu- 
mulate, but  how  they  are  to  gain  such  an  amount 
of  wages  as,  without  starvation,  admits  of  saving. 
And  how  small  a  minority  is  this  of  the  whole 
labouring  population  1  The  advice  to  the  great 
m^ority  should  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  how 
to  save,  by  securing^  the  fruits  of  their  labour, 
and  not  by  pinching  back  and  belly,  to  save  out  ojp 
that  part  of  their  earnings  which  the  tax-gatherer 
and  the  landowner  leave  them.  To  this  class,  the 
great  majority  of  all  labourers,  economical  advice 
was  not  much  needed,  poverty  being  a  severe 
teacher.  How  to  make  the  shilling  left  do  its 
own  work  and  also  that  of  the  one  taken  by 
the  tax-gatherer  and  the  landowner — how  to 
procure  two  loaves,  or  two  pounds  of  meat,  (if 
poor  men  are  to  be  allowed  meat,)  or  two 
bushels  of  coals,  when  the  labourer  from  his 
wages  can  only  eommand  the  price  of  one— is 
the  question. 

It  was  neither  Cobbetl,  nor  Owen,  nor  any 
Radical  visionary  or  incendiary  whatsoever,  but  a 
zealous  friend  of  all  our  institutions  and  of  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  hu.. 
mane  and  well-intentioned  man,  who,  speculating 
on  the  mystery  of  How  poor  men  live,  deprecating 
the  vitiated  old  Poor-laws,  and  scheming  how  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  gravely  said^- 


^'  It  is  a  melancholy  truth — and  the  concealment 
of  it  will  prevent  the  correction  of  the  evil — that 
the  poor  of  England  are  not  properly  fed."  Bat 
has  the  condition  of  the  poor  improved  either  in 
food  or  in  clothing  since  this  was  asserted  by  Bur 
Thomas  Bernard  ?  Few  will  deny  that  it  has 
deteriorated  within  that  period— *now  about  forty 
years — the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  poor 
itnmensely,  and  that  of  tbe  agricultural  population 
in  a  considerable  degree.  By  means  of  even  the 
limited  and  imperfect  diffusion  of  education — 
through  Lancasterian,  National,  and  Sunday 
Schools,  Dissenting  preachers,  popular  lecturers, 
newspapers,  and  cheap  publication»«-knowledge 
has  increased,  especially  in  the  more  populous  lo- 
calities; and  it  has  borne  its  natural  fruits  in  im- 
proved habits  of  living  among  the  poor,  and,  we 
would  fain  hope,  in  amelioration  of  morals.  But  the 
poor  of  England  are  neither  better  fed,  nor  clothed, 
nor  sheltered,  than  when  Sir  Thomas  Bernard 
wrote  what  we  have  cited ;  and  until,  by  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  they  can  be  '*  properly  fed,"  they 
never  will  be,  they  never  ought  to  be,  a  contented 
people : — an  educated,  a  moral,  and  consequently 
a  happy  people,  they  never  can  be.  Pinch- 
ing poverty  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  growth 
of  virtue  and  civilization  in  societies  as  in  fa- 
milies and  individuals.  But  for  none  of  the  ir- 
ritating and  painful  symptoms  of  poverty  do  rul- 
ers ever  seem  to  care,  save  for  open  discontent*  If 
the  producers  will  only  keep  their  poverty  and 
rags  within  their  cottages  and  cellars,  all  goes 
well;  and  they  are  most  liberally  allowed  poit 
obit  bills  on  heaven  for  whatever  has  been  unjustly 
wrested  from  them  here.  The  strong  ass,  so 
long  as  he  patiently  couoheth  between  his  two  bur- 
thens, is  declared  the  best-conditioned  brute  im- 
aginable, and  well-deserving  his  way-sido  thistle, 
— if  he  will  seek  it  out  for  himself,  and  economise 
when  he  has  found  it. 

It  is  a  favourite  topic  of  declamation  with 
Alarmists  and  Conservatives,  that  education 
and  discontent  have  spread  togethw.  This 
was  foreseen  by  those  old  Tories  who  judici- 
ously opposed  education  in  all  shapes,  and  every 
mode  of  instruction  save  the  weekly  sermon  of 
the  Established  clergyman,  as  hostile  to  those 
principles  of  Government,  of  which  the  prop  is 
popular  ignorance  and  unquestioning  submission* 


of  all  kinds  of  fresh  meet,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  &c,  and  a  duty  on  egfi  and  freeh  ftmlts.  From  Belgium 
and  Holland,  and  the  opposite  coatti  of  France,  the  daily  and  hourly  rapply  of  untaxed  piovisioiis  to  our 
great  towni,  by  meant  of  iteameri  and  railway!,  would  have  an  instant  effisct  in  redoeing  prtees  which  we  need 
not  deacribe.  The  Com-Ijiws,  then,  popularly  mean  the  Mouth'Tax,  the  Trencher^md'^pot  tax,  the  Food-impoiU 
They  comprehend  the  butter,  the  cheese,  the  ham,  the  hung.beef,  the  egg-and-poultry  imposts,  fastened  upon  the  industry 
of  the  country,  for  the  immediate  benefil  of  the  landowners,  and  for  their  ultimate  injury.  These  laws  mean  at  well 
the  candU  and  soap  laws,  as  the  import  duty  which  enhances  the  price  of  meat  raises  that  of  tallow ;  to  that  toap 
and  oandlet  are  first  taxed  in  the  raw  material,  and  then  excited  when  mann^tured.  Let  ui^  then,  give  the  Corn- 
Laws  their  true  designation— 4he  Mouth-Tax,  the  Fooo-Impost.  Men  live  not  by  bread  alone,  nor  yet,  in  this 
country,  by  any  one  necessary  which  escapes  the  landowners.  Along  with  engravings  and  models  of  the  different 
sixes  of  the  loaf  which  is  of  equal  price  in  despotic  Russia,  revolutionary  France,  and  in  free  and  happy  England, 
where  the  poor  man's  house  it  hit  cattle^  however  tltnderly  it  may  be  provisiontd,  thers  thonld  bs,  tide  by  side^ 
engravings  and  models  of  hams,  ehtesu,  and  tubs  qf  butter,  aU  to  «  beauUftilly  lets,"  for  equivalent  s«flM  of  Enf- 
lishmen*s  money. 

It  is  worse  than  idle  to  watte  one  more  word  upon  British  landowners.    On  tbit  sob|eet,  they  are  given  over  to 

the  carte  of  jodioial  blindnest.    In  laborioutly  undermining  the  mannlaetaret  and  trade  of  their  country,  while 

they  half.ieUrve  their  coant|^en,  they  must  be  left  to  kill  the  goote  that  laid  them  golden  eggt  in  their  own  way. 

.  Their  tin  wiU  find  them  out:  or  the  sins  of  tbe  ihthers  must  bs  viiitsd  upon  the  efaUdren,  if  the  iniqoiSj  last  so 
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ftwfnfiitiletodeny  thatditcontent  has  increased^ 
and  will  increaM^  with  the  spread  of  knowledge 
•od  «daeatioiL  It  ia  the  certain  result ;  and  this 
itaU  of  Uingt  must  go  on^  until  discontent  is 
niqiiahad  by  the  redress  of  every  detected  griev- 
laei,  tad,  above  all,  by  the  removal  of  the  evil 
of  extreme  poverty  in  the  midst  of  the  plenty 
producsd,  and  capable  of  being  much  farther 
pradttced,  by  the  industry^  skill,  and  enterprise^ 
of  the  vhole  members  of  a  community,  pursuing, 
eaeJi  member  in  his  own  sphere  of  action,  a  com- 
Btos  interest.  The  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
eonntiTkhave,  at  this  moment,  the  conviction  ri. 
reted  iato  their  minds,  that  the  interests  of  the 
luffacr,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  lamented,  of 
the  middle  orders,  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
their  interests ;  that  they  must  be  ground  to  dust, 
io  order  that  the  capitalists  and  farmers  may  be. 
cone  wealthy,  that  the  rich  may  live  in  luxury,  an  d 
the  great  maintain  their  magnificence.  With  so 
plain  a  case  as  the  Tax  on  Food,  independently  of 
erery  other  inequality  of  privilege,  glaring  upon 
thea^  bow  is  it  possible  for  working-men  not  to 
fiel,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  hearts,  that  the 
vorid,  if  not  made  for  Cssar,  is  by  Cassar  usurped 
ud  plnndered  ?  While  the  labouring  class  knew 
M  better  than  that  they  wdre  born  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  they  might  be  patient. 
Now  content  is  no  longer  posidble  :-*-but,  if  full 
JBitioe  will  scarcely  satisfy  their  demands,  how 
shall  injustice  and  oppression  ?  If  the  political 
axiom  hold,  that  states  are  secure  in  proportion 
M  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  contented 
with  their  situation,  and,  consequently,  attached 
to  the  isstitutioos  of  the  country,  what  shall  be 
•id  of  the  present  condition  of  Great  Britain 
od  Ireland  ?  In  many  of  the  despotic  states  of 
£vopt,  there  is  eertainly  far  more  contentment 
aid  aeatrity ;  because  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  of  the  eontinental  nations  is  always  re- 
lathrslj',  and  often  actually  better.  They  may 
^  lees  wages ;  but  with  toil  less  incessant, 
thej  posMss  a  greater  command  over  the  neces- 
■riss,  sad  many  of  the  comforts  of  life,  as  these 
ais  eitbnated  in  the  society  in  which  they  live ; 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  their  elevation 
^  kept  steady  pace  with  that  of  the  middle 
dam,  while,  in  England,  the  middle  class  has 
•dfiaeed  mneh  more  rapidly,  in  proportion,  than 
<he  kbourbg  class. 

The  basis  of  all  effectual  reform  we  hold  to  be 
the  amelioration  of  the  physical  condition  of  the 
r^t  body  of  the  population ;  and  the  question, 
vhieh  b  only  one  of  time,  is.  Whether  they  are  to 
to  for  this  great  step  towards  justice  and  im- 
porsnenttom  their  rulers,  or  to  force  it  for  them- 
aahes,  by  obtaining  a  real,  not  a  mock  control 
<>^  their  own  afCairs.  It  is  worse  than  idle— it 
^inmltingas  unwise — to  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
Roving  their  own  habits^  and  training  their 
^^i'drea  aright,  to  ill^fed,  over-worked,  and  ha. 
namdman  and  women,  driven,  by  a  sense  of 
'^■ny  or  aetnal  inanition,  to  snatch  what- 
*^  hidalgence  offers  itself,  indifferent  to 
^<Mt|isuij(is,  and  calloaa  at  length  to  the 
'^'*>8*>fc  as  to  the  tenderest  affections ''of  their 


nature.  It  is  to  accomplish  this  reform,  which 
they  know  must  originate  with  themselves,  and 
which  they  believe  never  will  be  yielded  by 
their  task-masters,  that  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  working  class  now  sink  every  consideration 
in  the  demand  for  direct  control  over  their 
i^airs  through  Extended  or  Universal  Suffrage. 
They  waive,  unwisely  we  think,  even  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inEimediate  abolition  of  the  Food-Tax, 
at  a  time  when  the  seasons  and  the  elements 
second  the  righteous  demand,  that  they  may 
obtain  the  instrument  of  all  the  reforms  necessary 
to  their  well-being.  They  justly  deem  those 
political  changes  unsubstantial  and  useless  which 
do  not  promote  the  comfort  of  their  firesides : 
but  for  this  they  are  contented  to  wait ;  and 
one  may  guess  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
the  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  Suf-^ 
frage,  when  we  see  what  they  are  ready  to 
endure  in  the  meanwhile  to  obtain  that  great 
instrument  of  salvation,  free  and  direct  repre-i 
sentation.  Like  greater  politicians,  they  seek, 
in  the  language  of  Burke,  for  '*  a  poiosr— what 
workmen  call  a|mrcA(Me.-to  enable  them  to  gain 
their  end." 

In  the  meanwhile.  How  poor  men  live- 
how  they  keep  soul  and  body  together — is  the 
standing  miracle  which  few  regard.  From  the 
late  reporta  of  statists-^though  they  are  always 
more  or  less  inaccurate,  and,  moreover,  gene- 
rally disposed  to  err  on  the  flattering  side — 
the  average  wages  of  artisans  in  towns  may  be 
rated,  at  the  very  highest,  at  £1  per  week ;  and 
we  believe  that,  if  times  of  dull  trade  and  want  of 
employment  were  taken  into  account,  15s.  would 
be  mueh  nearer  the  truth.  We  say  this  confidently, 
as  there  are  many  callings — such,  for  examples, 
as  that  of  printers-^where,  although  SOs.  or  £9 
may  be  gained  by  hard  work  and  night.work  when 
work  is  plentiful,  a  settled  yearly  wage  of  18s.  or 
90fl.  would  be  preferred  by  a  prudent  compositor. 
And  the  same  must  hold  of  trades  in  which  the 
wages  are  lower— -such  as  those  of  carpenters  or 
shoemakers.  It  holds,  almost  invariably,  that  in 
those  callings  where  wages  are  very  high,  eni« 
ployment  is  fluctuating,  so  as  to  reduce  all  ordin- 
ary artisans  to  a  nearer  level  of  income  than  is 
at  first  apparent.  And  in  how  many  trades  do 
the  workmen,  for  a  few  years,  increase  their 
wages  by  spending  their  capital— namely,  their 
health,  vigour,  and  skill — untimely  worn  out  ? 
If  a  working  man  must  spend  his  whole  wages 
as  he  goes  along  in  the  necessary  maintenance 
of  his  family — and,  alas  !  how  seldom  does  that 
little  all  suffice  for  its  comfortable  subsistence  ! 
—if  he  make  no  accumulation  against  the 
evil  day,  he  is  assuredly  living  upon  and  ex- 
hausting his  capital;  that  which  ought  to  be 
stored  against  the  season,  not  merely  of  fluctua- 
tion in  trade,  and  sickness,  but  of  diminished 
strength  and  ability  of  labour,  and  finally  against 
decrepitude,  old  age,  and  the  workhouse.  A 
provision  for  his  widow  or  his  children  is  net 
to  be  thought  of.  But  all  this  expended  capital 
goes  to  swell  the  nominal  amount  of  his  wages 
in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  his  prime.    Thus 
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the  ATerage  of  90s.  a-week  *  in  iowns^  is  far  too 
high  a  rate  to  take ;  bat  we  shall^  nevertheless^ 
assume  it.  The  average  for  the  agricultural 
population  may,  at  the  utmost,  be  lOs.  This 
seems  to  be  the  amount^  or  rather  more,  fixed 
by  the  Poor-Law  Reports  and  other  documents, 
and  it  also  is  too  high.  When  the  numbers  of  a 
family  are  assumed  as  data  in  economical  cal- 
culation, five  appears  the  golden  mean— a  man, 
his  wife,  and  not  five,  nor  seven,  nor  nine— very 
common  numbers  in  a  poor  man's  family — hnt  three 
children.  Theaveragejofthe  wages  of  agricultural 
labour  in  Ireland  is  not  half  that  of  England ;  58. 
upon  the  whole  year  would  drive  the  Irish  peasant 
mad  with  whisky  and  prosperity,  and  ISs.  is  an 
equally  high  average  of  wages  for  mechanics  and 
handicraftsmen  in  that  country.  Yet  how  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  live,  is,  when  the  different 
habits  of  the  people  are  considered,  less  wonder- 
ful to  us  than  the  mystery  of  existence  among 
the  very  poor,  but  still  the  decent  householders 
of  both  the  countries ;  those  who  wear  shoes, 
and  stockings,  and  hats,  all  the  year  round,  who 
use  knives  and  forks,  towels,  brushes,  and  even 
bed  and  table  linen ;  who  sometimes  see  a  cheap 
periodical  or  a  newspaper,  subscribe  to  a  library, 
and  pay  for  a  pew  in  a  church ;  perhaps  give 
the  pastor,  the  schoolmaster,  or  the  priest,  his 
dues;  and  contribute  their  mite  to  some  purpose 
of  benevolence. 

The  little  books,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  give  us  no 
help  in  making  household  estimates.  They  point 
out  how  surplus  may  be  applied  in  Savings' 
banks,  &c  and  how  much  the  weekly  saving  of 
a  shilling,  or  any  number  of  shillings,  bearing 
compound  interest,  will  amount  to  in  a  given 
number  of  years.  We  have,  therefore,  no  guide 
save  knowledge  and  experience.  The  only  esti- 
mate we  can  find  in  these  books,  is  one  bor- 
rowed from  the  economical  work  of  Mr  James 
Luck  cock  of  Birmingham, — and  it  can  be  of  little 
use  to  working  men,  as  it  applies  to  an  income 
of  £400  expended  in  providing  for  a  family  of 
six  persons,  two  of  them  being  maid-servants. 


We  have  to  deal  with  anincome  about  the  eighth 
part  of  that  sum,  but  which  must  maintain  fire 
persons.  A  work  on  domestic  economy,  published 
some  years  ago  by  Colburn,  contains  numeroui 
household  estimates — and  the  lowest  income  esti- 
mated, is  exactly  one  shilling  more  than  our  sum, 
or  21s.a.week.  We  are  content  to  throw  that  shil- 
ling into  the  total,  which  thus  makes  net  Ss.  6d. 
a-day  for  every  working-day  in  the  year,  and  now 
give  the  particulars  of  the  weekly  bill  :— 
Bread  and  flour  for  five  persons,  241b, 

at  Ifd.  .  .  .£036 

Butter,  cheese,  and  milk,      •  .019 

Sugar  and  treacle,  .  .  0    0    9 

Rice,  oatmeal,  and  salt,  &c.^  .006 

Butchers'  meat  or  fish,  say  meat,  6lb, 

0    2    3 


at  4Jd. 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
6 

9 

H 
1 


£0 

13 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

3 

6 

Vegetables,  including  a  \  cwt.  of  pota- 

toes,  41bs  a-day. 
Table-beer^  .  • 

Coals — 1^  bushel^  on  an  average,  at 

Is.  4d.,  Is.  8d.,  and  wood.  Id. 
Candles — average,  ^Ib  at  7d.     . 
Soap,  starch,  blue^  for  washing. 
Sundries,  for  cleaning,  scouring,  &c. 

Total  for  household  expences^ 

Rent, 

Clothes  and  haberdashery. 


Total  expense,  .  .  £0  19  3 
Weekly  saving  on  an  income  of  £1 :  1^  Is.  9d. 
The  framer  of  this  estimate  states,  that  he 
knows  it  to  be  low  ;  but  then  there  are  many  fa- 
milies in  the  country,  whose  incomes  are  even 
less  than  is  here  premised,  to  whom  his  statement 
must  apply.  He  is  quite  right.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  incomes  of  two-thirds  of 
the  aggregate  families  of  the  producers  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  lower,  probably  to  the 
extent  of  one- half.  If  Ireland  be  included,  cer- 
tainly fully  one-half.  It  is  framed  on  data  given 
by  a  mechanic  of  Bristol,  who,  as  coals  are  cheap 
there,  consumes  more,  and  yet  saves  on  that  ar- 
ticle what  affords  him,  now  and  then,  *^  a  dobbin 


*  There  are  various  atatementi  from  which  we  could  form  a  tolerahlj  accurate  estimate  of  the  rate  of  wages  of 
mechanic!.  We  take  those  iubjoined  from  the  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissfoners,  founded  on  facts  collected 
by  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1832,  when  wages  were  rather  higher  than  at  present,  and  prorisioni 
much  cheaper.  Ironfounders,  from  28s.  to  SOs. ;  Dyers  and  Dressers,  15s.  to  20s. ;  Tailors,  18s.  ;  Shoemaken, 
158.  to  16s. ;  Whitesmiths,  228.  to  24^  ;  Stone-masons,  188.  to  228. ;  Bricklayers,  17s.  to  20s. ;  Painters,  18b.  ; 
Plasterers,  19s.  to  21s.;  Sawyers,  24s.  to  28s;  Machine-makers,  24s.  to  288.  The  wages  of  manufacturen  are 
much  lower — generally  13s.  to  148.  Spinners,  20s. ;  and  in  one  high  department,  Stretchers,  26s.  to  26s.  The  arer- 
age  wages  of  the  Miners  of  Salop  appear,  by  the  Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  to  have  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years^Holers,  28.  S^d. ;  Tinsmen,  28.  9^d.  per  day.  At  these  iron-works,  Blacksmiths  gain  3s.  6d.  a-day; 
Engineers,  3s.  6d. ;  Joiners  and  Carpenters,  3s. ;  Pattem-Makers,  4s.  6d.  The  state  of  the  Colliers,  in  the  same 
county,  is  dismal.  Their  wages  are  not  high ;  they  are  often  out  of  employment,  and  unfit  for  any  other  kind  of 
labour.  They  begin  hard-work  (men's  work)  at  eighteen ;  and,  about  forty-fivey  Ml  off.  Their  habits  are  bad  and 
improvident ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  nature  and  accidents  of  their  calling  tend  to  make  them  so.  Nearly 
all  trades  are  liable  to  some  peculiar  disease,  which  often  a£fects  the  constitution  very  early.  Rheumatism  and 
asthma,  and  pulmonary  affections,  are  the  discuses  of  the  Collier  and  Miner,  arising  from  damp,  bad  air,  and  dust; 
and  so  liable  are  they  to  accident^  that  this  return  states^  out  of  one  hundied,  serenty-flye  would,  in  thirty  yean 
meet  with  slight  accidents,  fifteen  would  be  wholly  disabled,  and  ten  killed.  Out  of  twenty  deaths  of  male  persons, 
in  the  seven  years  before  the  Report  was  made,  sixteen  were  fh>m  accidents.  At  sixty,  the  agricultural  labourer  will 
be  as  able  to  follow  his  employment  as  the  miner  at  forty  or  forty-five— from  forty  to  fifty  they  are  generally  labour- 
ing under  asthma,  with  all  the  appearances  of  premature  old  age.  But  in  many  occupations  besides  the  miner,  no- 
thing can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  prosperity  indicated  by  the  apparent  high  rate  of  wages,  when  the  precariooi 
and  deleterious  nature  of  the  employment  is  examined.  The  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Poor-Iawi 
shews  a  much  lower  rate  of  wagea.  A  common  rate  is  Ss.,  and  able-bodied  laboortrs  are  at  present  thankftil  tc 
vork  for  7i» 
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of  alt  for  liimself ;"  and  a  brewer's  serrant  in 
Norwkfa,  who  has  three  young  children^  and  yet 
nvMMNDethingout  of  Sis.  a-week,  *<  because  he 
k  ^etennmed  to  save."  Granting  that  the  al- 
lowance of  breads  flour,  and  meat^  here  given  is 
nfickflt,  which  we  think  it  is,  we  must  notice 
tkat  the  price  is  too  low — ^2}d.  or  3d.  for  bread 
and  floor  is  much  nearer  the  mark.*  Again,  but- 
ta*,  cheese,  and  miik,  in  a  family  where  there  are 
tkree  children,  much  of  whose  daily  food  should 
ke  milk,  is  far  too  low  for  healthful  nurture.  A 
^oart  per  day  is  the  smallest  quantity  that 
iboold  be  allowed  for  such  a  family,  and  this 
aiooe  in  London  would  cost  Is.  9d.,  and  from  Is. 
2L  to  Is.  5Jd.  in  the  country.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferred,  that  in  this  estimate  there  is  neither  tea, 
coiee,  nor  any  sort  of  groceries  or  condiments. 
Coala  are  estimated  too  low,  in  quantity,  for  com- 
fort and  domestic  use,  though  in  some  localities 
the  som  of  la.  9d.  is  more  than  sufficient.  One 
of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  working-man  s 
haulj,  is  being  located  in  a  coal  district.  There 
was  a  time  in  '*  merry  England"  when  wood  might 
liars  been  had  for  the  gathering;  but  such  a  thing 
i>  now  hardly  known.  No  woman  or  child  can 
Bov  enter  a  wood  to  pick  up  sticks  but  on  tres- 
paa,  if  they  do  not  conunit  a  misdemeanour. 

Let  us  look  doeer  to  the  state  of  our  poor 
family,  though  it  will  be  time  enough  to  enume- 
rate the  many  items  of  eiipenditure  that  are  re- 
paired in  such  a  household,  which  are  omitted  in 
die  above  estimate.  The  husband  and  father  may 
^rebeen  a  prudent  youth,  who,  while  a  bachelor, 
^  from  his  wages,  saved  what  would  be  suffi- 
cieot  to  purchase  good  household  furniture,  and  to 
^ray  the  expenses  of  his  marriage.  Perhaps  he 
naj  eren  have  a  few  pounds  hoarded  against  the 
•vil  day.  His  wife,  likely  a  poor  man's  child,  has,  in 
sU  probability,  been  a  servant  in  some  respectable 
ttd  economical  family  of  the  middle  rank,  which 
u  taking  the  best  view  of  her  training  and  cir- 
ciUHtanoes.  She  must,  at  first,  have  plenty  of 
clothes  if  she  has  been  careful,  though,  unfor. 
tDsately,  modern  fabrics  for  female  wear  are  not 
^  very  enduring  texture.  She  is  not  likely  to 
Ure  laade  any  considerable  saving,  unless  well 
adnnced  In  life.  Personal  vanity,  duty,  and 
kindly  feeling-*for  she  is  sprung  of  an  bumble,  and, 
iBMt  probably,  of  a  poor  and  struggling  family — 
*iU  have  absorbed  the  whole  of  her  *'  sair-won 
paoay  fee"  as  fast  as  it  was  earned ;  and  she 
cui  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  income  of  the 
^>inily  after  man^iage,  unless  her  children  and 
^  domestic  business  are  neglected,  and  herself 
made  a  much  worse  drudge  than  in  the  hardest 
of  her  early  service  as  a  maid-of-alUwork.  She 
■  till  a  servant  of  all. work,  but  with  scanty  or 
■*  wages.  The  condition  of  a  young  woman, 
vW  passes  from  domestic  service  into  that  of 
^  mistress  of  a  working  man's  household,  is, 
^hiM  regards  her  food^  clothing,  and  lodg- 
ttg,  abnost  always  for  the   worse ;   while  her 

*  Kxactly  «§  this  paper  paaaes  through  the  press,  No- 

■  flour,  iuch  as  is 
inj|;t,  kc,  is  3d. 


^^■hcr  fich,  I  And,  on  inquiry,  that  good  flour,  such  as  is 
**'AiaBijowB  lamily  for  piesy  dumpli 
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work  is  often  more  exhausting,  and  her  cares  are 
increased  tenfold.  Affection,  duty,  the  feeling 
of  independence,  and  maternal  love  remain,  to 
sweeten  her  toils,  and  atone  for  her  many  priva- 
tions ;  and  wo  to  her  if  hope,  the  cordial  of  life, 
should  cease  to  sustain  her  under  her  exertiona 
and  anxieties  ! — In  the  meanwhile,  after  the  first 
year  or  two  of  her  married  life,  she  will  have 
sufficient  business  in  nursing  and  tending  her 
children,  cooking,  washing,  making  and  mending 
for  five ;  and,  above  all,  in  making  her  husband's 
wages  furnish  all  that  is  required  from  them,  with 
her  early  habits,  not  of  comfort  and  indulgence, 
but  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  and  her  taste  for 
the  decent  appearances  of  the  humblest  do- 
mestic life.  How  hard  would  her  daily  tasks  now 
have  seemed  to  her  in  her  master's  house  !  We 
once  heard  a  lady  say—''  I  always  have  my  re- 
venge on  my  bad  servants  after  they  marry •"-« 
But  we  wish  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
a  bad  servant  or  a  bad  wife.  Our  humble 
matron  is  one  who  brings  health,  knowledge  of 
her  business,  frugality,  activity,  and  good  will,  to 
the  discharge  of  her  domestic  duties  as  a  woric- 
ing-man's  helpmate. 

Let  us  suppose  her  looking  over  the  above 
estimate.  No  tea  or  coffee  !  But  even  what  is 
reckoned  a  scanty  weekly  allowance  of  these  arti- 
cles to  each  female  servant  is  two  ounces  of  tea, 
say,  at  5s.  a-pound,  7^.,  and  a  half  pound  of  sugar, 
say  S^d.,  and  this  has  likely  been  hers  while  in 
service,  or  its  value  in  money.  Again,  Ss.  6d. 
a-week  for  the  clothing  of  the  whole  family  of 
five  is  not  much  more  than  her  own  wages  and 
perquisites  while  a  maid,  servant,  if  so  much.  It  is 
£9  :  Ss.  a-year.  How  with  this  is  she  to  get  shoes 
for  the  family,  flannels  for  all  of  them,  clothes  for 
the  husband,  finery— 60  dear  to  the  mother's  heart! 
— for  the  baby?  But  this  sum  also  includes 
thread  for  making  and  mending,  worsted  thread, 
which  is  so  very  dear,  for  darning;  tapes,  needles 
and  pins,  which  are  always  losing;  buttons,  hooks.^ 
and-eyes,  and  an  infinity  of  small  wares,  for 
which  6d.  a-week  would  be  very  little.  This 
leaves  but  3s.  a-week ;  and,  to  us,  shoes  and 
stockings  alone  for  five,  would  seem  to  swallow 
it  up,  though  no  other  article  of  clothing  were 
required.  The  dress  of  a  gentleman  in  good 
circumstances  generally  costs  less  than  that  of 
his  welLdressed  lady,  who  requires  such  an  end- 
less diversity  of  things  for  all  times  and  seasons, 
hours  of  the  day,  and  months  of  the  year ;  but 
the  reverse  holds  in  humble  life,  mainly,  we  fear^ 
because  one  must  want,  and  the  wife  is  the  volun- 
tary victim.  The  respectability  of  the  family  de- 
pends  upon  the  appearance  of  the  husband ;  and 
where  the  wife  is  good  for  anything,  her  pride 
and  her  happiness  depend  upon  the  comfort  and 
neatness  of  both  husband  and  children.  But  a  suit 
of  new  "  Sunday's  best"  to  a  workman,  even  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  would  make  a  sad  inroad  on 
the  3s.  a-week.  A  suit  of  Sunday  clothes  for  a 
decent  artisan,  with  hat,  shoes,  gloves,  &c.,  can- 
not cost  less  than  £6  or  £7.  They  may  last 
some  years,  but  he  must  have  linen,  flannels, 
shoes^  working  clothes,  &c.  for  daily  wear ;  and 
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in  many  trades  dothei^wear  oat  faet.  We  leave 
the  mystery  of  St.  6d.  new-clothiog  and  furnish, 
ing  shoea,  linen,  and  haberdashery  to  five  of  a 
family — for  loath  are  we  to  think  of  a  respect- 
able  artisan  being  driven  to  equip  himself  piece- 
meal at  Rair  Fair — and  pass  to  other  items. 
Candles,  half-a-pound.  This  cannot  be.  What, 
ever  is  wanted,  there  must  be  more  light. 
It  is  often  after  her  nursling,  is  put  to  bed, 
and  when  she  should  sleep,  that  the  poor 
mother  must  do  her  washing,  ironing,  and 
needlework;  altering  the  clothes  of  one  child 
to  suit  another,  or  working  for  her  husband ; 
and  we  are  assured  by  ladies,  competent  judges, 
that  making  is  a  joke  to  the  labour  of  mend- 
ing in  a  small  family,  snd  to  keeping  child- 
ren's things  in  good  repair.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
tolerate  the  idea  of  an  industrious  mother,  in 
her  hours  of  quiet,  and  when  she  might  (where 
he  is  not  too  much  exhausted  by  his  daily 
toils)  enjoy  the  conversation  of  her  husband, 
or  where  both  might  gain  mutual  instruction 
and  entertainment  from  hearing  him  read  some 
good  volume,  being  compelled  either  to  sit  in 
dreary  ch illness  and  darkness,  or,  laying  aside  her 
necessary  needle-work,  go  to  bed  to  save  candle. 
A  household  without  fire  or  light  in  the  cold 
dark  season  of  our  climate-— a  household  such 
as  Cobbett  has  powerfully  depicted,  and  such 
as  may  be  found  in  many  of  the  southern 
and  midland  counties  of  England — ^is  the  fit 
harbour  for  Swing ;  nor  need  the  rich  wonder 
that  he  of  whom 

«  The  world  is  not  the  Mend, 

Nor  the  world*8  law, 

should  sometimes  sally  forth  from  that  dark  den  of 
despair  which  shelters  his  loved  ones,  and  glut 
his  vengeful  eyes  with  one  good  blaze. 

The  industrious  wife  of  an  artisan  will  have 
more  candlee  whatever  she  lacks*  Light  and 
warmth  are  as  indispensable  to  her  own  industry 
«— a  mother's  work  being  proverbially  **  never  at 
an  end" — as  to  her  husband's  comfort  and  good 
domestic  habits.  If  the  family  apartment  is  a 
chill  dungeon,  he  must  go  to  the  ale-house,  and 
there  would  be  no  economy  in  sending  him 
there.  The  allowance  for  soap  and  other  things 
necessary  to  cleanliness  is  also  too  low.  What- 
ever the  neat  respectable  wife  of  a  working 
man  should  want,  she  must  have  more  soap,  and 
also  soda,  sand,  whiting,  blacking,  oil  for  her 
furniture,  &c.  These  things  she  may,  per. 
haps,  gain  off  the  beer  allowance,  which,  how* 
ever,  as  she  has  no  tea,  and  very  little  milk,  can 
ill  be  dispensed  with.  Even  Hannah  More 
allows  the  husband  a  pint,  and  the  wife  a  half, 
pint  of  beer  per  diem ;  and  in  the  work-house, 
under  the  old  poor-laws,  a  great  deal  more  was 
allowed.  The  sum  of  Ss.  3d.  a- week,  or£6:\  7b. 
8-year  for  rent,  will  not  pay  for  a  palace  of  two 
rooms  and  a  cellar ;  but  we  suppose  it  must  do. 
In  the  country,  even  less  will  prpcure  a  neat,  if 
cold,  cottage  ;  and  in  towns,  a  room  or  two  in  bad 
situations.  But,  as  the  children  grow  up,  health 
and  decency  absolutely  demand  wider  space  and 
more  separate  apartments ;  for  we  have  uo  doubt 


that  much  of  the  coarseness  and  indelicacy,  if 
not  the  vice  of  the  lower  orders,  may  be  traced 
to  the  pell-mell  manner  in  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  pig  together  for  want  of  proper  lodging- 
rooms.  Taxes  upon  houses,  local  taxes,  and 
parish  rates  of  all  kinds,  which,  by  some  means 
or  other,  affect  the  very  poorest  houses  and 
householders  however  humble,  are  omitted  alto- 
gether in  the  above  estimate,  with  other  items  of 
necessary  expense,  which  we  have  to  specify,  and 
which,  as  they  are  not  constant,  may  be  taken 
by  the  year.  What  does  our  estimate- maker 
allow  for  tea  ? — for  there  must  be  some  of  that 
Hixury  consumed  in  the  course  of  the  year :  aay 
then ;— . 
Tea,  three  lbs.,  or  less  than  an  ounce 

a.  week,  at  is.  .  £0  IS    0 

Education  for  one  child  only,  at  3d.  a- 

week,  for  48  weeks,  .         .  0  12    0 

Reading-books  for  the  child,  ^nd  sta- 
tionery for  the  family,  at  Id.  a^week,    0    4    4 
Carriage  and  postage,  by  the  year,     .020 
Taxes,  water. rent,  and  parish  rates,        0  10     0 
One  seat  in  a  church  for  the  family,        0    5    0 
Subscription  to  a  book-club,  or  a  Me- 
chanics'   Institution,   with  which  a 
lending  library  and  reading.room  are 
connected.  Is.  6d.  a-quarter,*       •       0     6     0 
To  a  Medical  Club,  those  new  institu- 
tions  so  warmly  recommended  and 
patronized  by  the  Poor.  Law  Board, 
the  sum  paid  indifferent  localities  is,    0  10    0 
Insurance  of  household  furniture  and 

clothes,  &c.  valued  at  £60,         .        0     8    tf 
Expenses  attending  the  wife's  confine- 
ment— the  half  only  to  fall  on  the 
year,  .  .  .110 

Christening  fees  and  registering  births,    0    8    6 
Fruit  and  toys  for  the  children,  ^d. 

a-week,  .  •  .  0    8    S 

Holiday  excursions  with  the  children 
and  friends  twice  a-year,  with  omni- 
bus and  steam-boat  hire,  &c.,  0    6     0 
Tear  and  wear  of  furniture,            •        0    6    0 
Replacing  broken  glass  and  crockery, 
blankets,    household  linen,  towels, 
sponges,    brushes,    combs,    brooms, 
mats,  &c  &c,              .             •  10     0 
Sweeping  chimney,  and  painting  and 

whitewashing,  •  .  0    8    6 

Charity,  •  • 


Carry  over. 


£6     4    0 


*  ThU  ifl  too  low,  and  so  is  the  education  of  the  child, 
unless  we  are  to  subject  onr  artisan,  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  to  the  humiliation  of  accepting  the  aid  of  charity  ia 
educating  eren  his  first  child.  The  cost  of  the  educatiaa 
of  each  child  at  the  National  or  British  and  Foreign  So- 
ciety's  Schools,  with  books,  &c  is  estimated  at  about, 
£1 ;  of  which  the  parent  pays  about  one-third.  Our 
school-fiMS  are  rated  too  low ;  and  so  is  the  subscription 
to  the  Mechanics*  Institutions,  which  is,  in  the  diffsieot 
towns  we  have  examined,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  a-quartor ; 
in  London,  6s.  But  how  few  mechauies  belong  to,  or 
can  afford  to  belong  to  them  P  This  is  sometimes  made  a  . 
jDompiaint ;  but  how  is  the  ordinary  mechanic,  ii  marriady^ 
to  comnumd  money  and  time  to  improye  himself  f 
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J^ 


Brought  forward^  £Q    4 

Wist,  (ttfe  at  the  wife's  confinement,) 

•pirite,  porter,  ale,  tobacco  and  snuffy 

Tbntra^  loireM^  and  cheap  concertS| 

Floven,  birds,  rabbits  &c.,  for  the 

cbildrsD, 
CuoiIties-^-fiich  as  breaking  panes, 
the  fiate  coming  loose,  a  key  lost, 
removiiig  to  a  new  bouse,  &c  &c., 
moft  be  oonsidered-^and  we  shall 
UJ,  ,..05 


Total,  £6     9     0 

Sidcasss  and  death,  neither  of  them  infre- 
<]Qint  gaeits  in  the  poor  man's  home,  we  leave 
Qot  of  account.  If  the  father  is  laid  aside  hj 
iiloess,  or  if  a  funeral  occur,  then  is,  often  taken 
tiie  firtt  downward  step  to  irretrievable  ruin,  to 
"<iebtand  danger,"  to  the  pawnbroker,  if  not  yet 
t )  tiis  workhouse.  But  we  wish  to  look  only  to  the 
bright  side  of  the  picture — in  the  working  man  s 
beat  years,  when  his  strength  is  unimpaired,  his 
ouHtitotion  sound,  and  his  family  less  expensive 
Uuo  it  must  soon  become — if  it  be  maintained, 
b&we?er  frugally,  in  ordinary  decency — and  while 
bis  bsipmate  is  still  in  full  health  and  activity. 

Bat,  against  the  necessary  items  that  we  have 
eouDsrated,  there  is  to  be  set  £4  :  11  saving 
spoa  Uie  weekly  income  of  £1  :  Is.,  leaving  a 
(leSdt  of  only  £1 :  18  a-year.  Where  is  this  tocome 
^roiB,  imall  as  the  sum  seems  ? — and  upon  what 
irtiele  of  the  above  expenditure  can  any  saving 
be  made?  Our  humble  family  are  nearly  tee-totaU 
Itfij  and  have  very  little  tea.  The  husband  spends 
not  one  peony  on  hie  own  pleasures,  and  he  never 
Imm  an  hour's  work.  Their  allowance  of  solid 
^d  i«  not  more  than  sufficient,  and  is,  in  meat 
^  cheese,  and  even  bread,  not  above  the 
pinched  allowance  of  paupers  under  the  whole- 
^^9y  temperate  dietary  of  the  new  Poor-Law, 
^  far  under  the  rate  of  most  parishes  under 
tbe  jftUyold  lawgivers,  who  considered  that  those 
vbo  created  all  ought  to  have  a  good  share,  and 
^y  erred  because  they  mistook  or  confounded 
uUe,]azy  paupers,  with  industrious  labourers  and 
vtisaat  in  misfortune.  There  is  one  bleasing  un- 
4er  the  new  Poor.Law:  children  under  nine  years 
bsfowholesome  food  ad libiium  j  children  abo% e 
^  a|^,  the  same  allowance  as  a  woman.  Now, 
•▼cry  laboaring  man  cannot  be  so  liberal  in  his 
^uuly,  thoogk  a  woman's  allowance  in  the  work- 
^•we  is  by  so  means  excessive.  The  paupers 
^  aUowed  more  cheese  and  butter  than 
^  aitiMn's  family ;  as  much  bread  and  floor, 
tad,  as  their  meat  is  to  be  reckoned  cooked, 
^  Mvch  less  meat.  The  paupers  are  allowed 
Mbeer.  They  have  gruel  for  breakfast,  or, 
^ipvards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  the  indul- 
l*Ofli  of  the  choice  of  one  ounce  of  tea, 
«vca  oaaces  of  evgar,  and  five  of  butter,  to  brealc- 
te  spea,  fer  the  eeven  days  in  the  week.  This 
*>>tais]y  St  not  faring  sumptnoualy  any  day  ; 
^  yet  we  fear  many  of  the  laboaring  poor  in 
^  great  towns,  ami  very  many  of  the  mann. 
^^'^Wg  peer.  Care  even  worse.  Three  shillings 
^"tiktDsheey  asi  dothe^  and  £arnish  all  sorts 


of  small  wares  for  afamily^f  fire,  must  be  under, 
pauper  cost ;  although  the  modern  work-house, 
recognises  no  ''  Sunday  best,"  nor  neat  holiday 
gown,  shawl,  or  ribbon.  As  we  look  closer  to 
the  case,  the  mystery  of  how  poor  men  live 
darkens  upon  us.  The  estimate  of  Mr  Colburn's. 
book  is,  we  think,  not  to  be  challenged,  save 
that  in  several  things,  as  candles  and  soap,  it  is 
too  low ;  and  as  to  the  omissions  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  supply,  we  cannot  imagine  any 
man  objecting  to  even  one  of  those  items,  who 
values  the  health,  morals,  and  happiness  of  the 
operative  class.  We  have  allowed  of  no  indul- 
gence or  luxury  whatever,  save  two  family  holi- 
days; scantily  provided  for  many  necessaries;  and 
left  nothing  for  savings  against  old  age,  sickness, 
or  misfortune;  and  yet  there  is  a  deficit  of  £1 :  16 — • 
and  this  is  in  a  high  income,  as  wages  run  through- 
out the  country. 

How  then  do  poor  men  live?  We  fear 
Sir  Thomas  Bernard  was  in  the  right.  The 
poor  of  £ngland,and  the  workmen  of  England  are 
not  properly  fed;  they  are  not  properly  clothed; 
they  are  not  sufficiently  lodged  and  warmed; 
they  ore  not  able  to  pay  for  the  proper  education 
of  their  children,  nor  for  the  things  necessary  to 
their  own  improvement  and  domestic  comfort^i 
that  there  may  be  bread  barely  sufficient,  and  a 
decent,  if  meagre  exterior  maintained,  as  long  aa 
possible.  But  ultimately,  our  handieraftsman  first 
gives  up  his  savings;  then  his  book-club — his  wife 
probably  thinks  that  an  unnecessary  expense ; 
next  his  medicaLclub ;  then  the  child  is  taken 
from  school,  while  two  should  be  there— if  all  that 
is  said  of  the  uses  of  infant  schools  be  true-*-for  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  one.  We  cannot  endure 
to  trace  this  humble  and  virtuous  pair  through  the 
gradations  of  misery  and  vice,  into  which  so 
many  of  their  compeers  sink : — we  turn  from  the 
melancholy  perspective  of  the  huxter  or  small 
dealer,  to  whom  the  workman's  family  become 
enthralled  by  pernicious  credit,  and  who  is  often 
an  extortioner,  if  he  be  not  a  cheat ;  from  the 
miserable  neceesity  of  the  pawnbroker's  shop, 
the  lying.in  hospital  for  the  wife,  and  some  other 
charity  for  the  husband  in  his  sickness;  from 
the  winter  doles  of  soup  and  fuel — the  beer-shop 
«-the  gin-shop— and,  finally,  the  Union  Work.* 
house  and  the  pauper's  grave.  Thegood principles 
and  independent  spirit  of  our  poor  couple  will 
bear  them  out  to  extremity,  and  happily,  by  work- 
ing and  wanting,  or  economizing — L  e.,  half- starv- 
ing— they  will  sometimes  weather  through,  no  oae 
can  say  how.  '^  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb ;  and  they  are  shorn  indeed,  and  that  to  the 
quick."  But  can  that  be  a  safe  or  wholesome 
state  of  society,  in  which  even  the  virtuous  and 
industrious  of  the  labouring  class  are  subjected 
to  the  manifold  evils  and  temptations  of  suck 
a  condition  ?  And  ought  they  to  be  contented  ? 
It  is  also  the  workmen  who  are  the  immediate  vie 
time  in  the  race  which  machinery  is  running  against 
labour,  ultimately  to  bless  mankind;  and  this,  while 
the  subjects  of  a  most  unequal  and  an  enormous 
taxation,  and,  above  all,  the  thralb  of  the 
.liurda  of  the    soil,    through    the   Food-Taz-^ 
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"TheStarrattonLawft"— "The  DevU'i  Lawt"— 
as  eiFectumlly  as  were  tbeir  Saxoa  ancettorsy 
with  the  collar  and  brand  of  their  Norman 
masters  on  their  necks. 

Let  us  imagine  the  man  who  works  so  hard  and 
constantly  to  earn  hb  £1 :  Is.,  talking  with  his 
wife  after  the  candle  has  been  extinguished  to  save 
it,  and  the  more  expensive  fire  raked  out  though 
the  night  may  be  chill,  about  the  amount  of  wages 
Whioh  is  actually  taken  from  them  and  their  child- 
ren  by  the  bread-bacon-butter.and- cheese  tax  ; 
by  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  all  kinds 
of  fresh  meat ;  by  the  heavy  taxes  upon  the  few 
excisable  commodities  they  consume — ^their  half 
pound  of  sugar,  which,  but  for  duty,  might  be  a 
whole  one  or  more;  their  half  pound  of  candles  and 
soap ;  their  beer  ;  and  the  three  pounds  of  tea  by 
the  year,  which  we  have  insisted  for,  and  which 
might  also  be  about  doubled  in  quantity  for  the 
same  money  (12s.,)  save  for  the  duty.  The 
working  man  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend 
how  taxation  encounters  him  unseen  at  every 
turn,  in  the  bricks,  timber,  and  glass  of  his 
house ;  the  dye  of  his  coat,  the  leather  of  his 
shoes,  the  paper  of  his  child's  book,  the  nails  in 
its  coffin: — that  defies  the  most  skilful  financier ; 
but  he  understands  the  broad,  glaring  outlines  of 
a  system  which  grinds  him  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

He  may  not  be  a  politidan,  and,  at  all  events, 
he  is  not  a  ^n-shop  or  tap.room  one ;  but  Taxa- 
tion and  the  Com-Laws  are  standing  topics  of  his 
household  talk-^matters  coming  home  strongly 
to  hbbosom  and  his  hearth.  He  strives  to  calculate 
how  much  more  he  could  do  with  his  wages,  and 
how  much  he  could  save,  if  he  had  not  to  pay  his 
disproportionate  share  of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
occasioned  by  the  glorious  war,  and  if  bread  and 
meat  were  coming  to  his  family  as  freely  as  they  do 
to  that  of  the  French  or  the  Belgian  workman, 
without  tax  and  without  restriction.  He  tries  to 
calculate  the  reduced  price  of  those  articles  which 
his  family  consumes;  and  he  finds  that,  while 
affording  his  wife  tea  every  day,  and  the  children 
many  comforts  and  little  indulgences  in  food 
and  clothing,  he  would  still  be  a  far  richer  man. 
Perhaps  he  might  even  indulge  the  hope  of  bet- 
tering his  condition — dream  of  becoming  a  master 
in  his  trade  1  Large  farms  have  now  tied  down  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Great  Britain  into  serfs 
as  effectually  as  caste  does  the  labourers  of  the 
East ;  and  poverty  is  doing  the  same  with  jour- 
neymen craiftsmen.  A  labourer  can  have  no 
hope  of  ever  being  a  farmer ;  a  journeyman 
little  indeed  of  setting-up  for  himself. 

Our  artisan  knows,  however,  that  Government 
must  have  revenue  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
debt,  and  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of  the 
State  ;  he  b  just  and  reasonable ;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  rich  ought  to  contribute  at  least  an 
equal  share  with  himself,  and  that  those  who 
have  large  property  should  pay  for  its  protection. 
Life  he  considers  sufficiently  protected  in 
dvilixed  society  by  the  tacit  mutual  insurance 
of  the  whole  community  for  a  common  object ; 
and,  to  make  the  laws  be  respected  and  executed^ 


need  cost  little.    The  necessity  ef  fmgtJlty  and 
economy  has  been  seared  into    his  soul  b^  the 
rigid  self-denial  of  hb  personal   habits^  and  by 
that  provident  and  thoughtful  dispoaition  which 
those  of  hb  superiors  inculcate    who   pay  any 
attention  to  him;   and  he  naturally  and    pro- 
perly   extends    hb    notions    of     thri/t    to    the 
State.    He  may  err  in  hb  calculations  ;  but  in 
this  far  he  is  right — that  a  searching  financial 
reform,  which  should  first  lessen  and  then  equal, 
ize  the  pressure  of  taxation,  would  place  him  in 
a  much  better  situation  than  that  which  he  holds  ; 
while  the  abolition  of  the  Com-Laws  would  re- 
move the  worst  oppression  he  feels — that  which 
corrodes  and  inflames  his  spirit  with  hatred  against 
the  aristocracy,  because  it  half-starves  his  wife 
and  children.    He  has  been  taught,  by  his  read- 
ing and  hb  observation,  to  know,  that  neither  the 
Government  nor  the  Parliament  will  ^ve  him  and 
hb  fellow. workmen  redress  of  thb  master-grier. 
ance,  nor  of  any  other  that  in  the   least  degree 
affects  their  own  interests  and  privileges,  unless 
rulers  are  made  uneasy.    He  is  convinced  that 
there  is,  for  his  Order,  no  protection  save  by  ob- 
taining a  direct  influence   in    the   legislature 
through  extended  suffrage.    And  who  is  entitled 
to  the  first  right  of  a  free  citizen,  if  he  is  not  ? 
He  and  his  class — the  intelligent  working-men 
of  Great  Britain — ^will,  therefore,  never  rest  in 
entire  quiet  until  they  have  obtained  the  elective 
franchise,  with  whatever  is  needful  to  protect  its 
independent  exercise ;  and  they  would  be  traitors 
to  themselves  if  they  did.    The  experiment  of 
£10  voters  has,  they  find,  completely  failed,  so 
far  as  their  interests  were  concerned,  and  indeed 
those  of  any  other  class,  save  that  which  Lord 
John  Russell  says  it  was  contrived  to  strengthen 
— the  landed  interest. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  our  picture  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  working-man  is  extravagant  and  over- 
coloured,  though  it  will  not  be  so  easy  to  say  in 
what  feature.  The  net  annual  income  we  have 
assumed — £54 :  12s. — is  very  considerably  above 
the  average  wages  of  British  manufacturers  and  ar- 
tisans, and  of  miners,  colliers,  glass-blowers,  and 
those  many  callings  in  which  health  and  life  wear 
out  so  fast,  and  which  are  subject  to  so  many 
casualties.  The  number  in  family  which  we 
have  assumed  b  also  low.  Four  children  b  near- 
er the  mark ;  and  we  cannot  imagine  that  any 
one  will  object  to  a  single  item  of  the  necessary 
expenditure  we  have  given.  There  is  rather 
want  of  many  of  those  things  considered  neces- 
sary to  comfort  in  the  humblest  family  in  our 
state  of  society ;  and  there  b  not  ease-giving, 
hearty,  cheerful  plenty  in  any  one  article.  A 
sup  of  milk,  and  a  dice  of  bread  and  butter 
could  not  be  freely  afforded  to  a  neighbour's 
child  off  our  allowance.  There  b  not,  in  our 
frugal  English  household,  even  the  potato-basket, 
sometimes  heaped,  to  which  the  Irish  peasant 
can  give  the  neighbour  or  the  beggar  welcome. 
And  yet,  we  presume,  no  one  considers  a  mar- 
ried artban,  with  a  guinea  a-week  of  wages,  an 
I  object  of  commberation*    Nor  ought  he  to  be 
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9m,  Wd  he  fair-plaf.  We  are  not  going  to 
^■pate  that  hk  condition  is  an  improving 
«■#  in  spice  of  every  drawback  and  obsta. 
ele;  tkoa^  the  labouring  classes  have  risen 
Jess  and  more  slowly  than  the  middle  classes^ 
aad  thoa^  we  consider  many  of  the  indica- 
oi  the  artisan's  prosperity,  held  out  by 
who  stadioosly  conceal  one  nuun  cause  of 
his  hardshipe,  extremely  fallacious.  We  alto- 
gether disclaim  that  miserable,  if  it  be  not  also 
hhe,  ground  of  contentment  or  consolation,  that, 
if  his  eoadition  is  one  of  hardship,  that  of  the 
I  of  other  conntries  is  yet  worse.  The 
aony  of  all  modem  travellers  is  directly 
sgainat  the  fact  assumed  and  so  eloquently 
expatiated  upon  by  those  who  tell  our  people 
that  they  are  mach  better  off  than  any  other 
pe^le,  save,  indeed,  the  Americans,  (but  then 
their  ease  is  an  accident,  an  anomaly,)  or  that,  if 
they  he  not  well  off,  the  fault  is  their  own.  Cer- 
tainly  it  is  their  own  faulty  and  they  should  in- 
slaatly  set  about  amending  it,  not  by  pinching 
leek  and  belly,  but  by  manfully  securing  to 
themselvee  what  they  hardly  earn. 

Amon^  the  popular  £ftllacies  employed  to  pro. 
pagate  the  belief  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  iahonriny  clnoees,  are  the  Savings'  Banks.  But 
*e  will  venture  to  say,  that  labourers  who  are 
hoaseholders,  rearing  fsmilies,  are  rarely  indeed 
eostrihutors  to  these  useful  establishments ;  un. 
less  they  have  some  extraneous  source  of  income. 
We  have  demonstrated  the  utter  impossibility  of 
a  married  workman,  in  the  ordinary  trades,  sav. 
isg  aojTthing,  unless  he  starve  his  family.    If 
the  depositors  in  savings'-banks  be  analysed,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  consist  of  a  different  de- 
scription of  persons.    A  very  large  proportion 
sf  them  are  fnnale  servants  and  children,  who 
sie  directed  by  their  mistresses  and  friends  to 
dus  means  of  placing  their  small  savings.    In- 
rtcad  of  the  wonted  gown  or  cap,  a  present  from 
a  sendhle  mistress  to  afaithful  servant  is  now  fre- 
^■ently  a  deposit  receipt  for  a  "pound  or  two — 
the  nest-egg'  of  the  future  hoard.    In  examining 
iSke  classes  and  descriptions  of  depositors  in  a 
nfings'-bank,  in  an  English  county,  we  find  the 
greatest  number  to  be  female  servants,  who  also 
held  the  greatest  amount  of  funds.    There  are  al- 
isdiildren^  apprentices,  schoolmasters  and  school- 
Mistresses,  seamen,  clergymen,  half-pay  officers, 
revenue  officers  and  pensioners,  smidl  farmers, 
sad  females  engaged  in  trade — ^probably  single 
vooMn — guards,  and  drivers  of  coaches,  and  male 
ismestic  servants;   but  a  small  proportion  of 
uti&eerB,  mechanics,  and  handicraftsmen,  or  of 
the  labourers  of  husbandmen.    And  that  small 
■amber,  it  is  fair  to  conjecture,  are  single  men, 
smng,  in  orderthat  they  mayprudently  marry,  if 
ever  a  working  man  can  prudently  marry.     We 
lave  seen  his  lot  at  the  best.    As  his  ill-educated 
children  grow  fit  for  labour^  he  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tiiB  to  select  suitable  employment  for  them.    His 
saly  care  is  how  soonest  to  get  them  off  his  hand 
-HNM  month  off  the  scantily-filled  dish  before  an. 
itksr  comas  upon  it.    It  should  be  noticed,  that 
ik  depesitors  in  savings'-banks  are,  in  general, . 


persons  who  either  get  their  wages  or  pay  in  a 
lump,  or  who,  like  guards  and  drivers,  have 
large  though  fluctuating  incomes. 

Another  conunon  fallacy,  in  looking  to  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population,  is  the 
reduced  price  of  all  manufactured  goods,  and 
especially  of  clothing.  The  flimsy  texture  of  the 
spurious  wares  which  have  deeply  injured  the 
character  of  British  goods  in  every  market  of 
the  world,  and  driven  them  from  some,  is  never 
considered.  A  labourer's  wife  may  now  have  four 
or  five  pretty-patterned  cotton  gowns  for  4s.  or 
5s.  each,  where  her  grandmother's  would  have 
cost  SOs. ;  but  then  it  would  have  worn  and  washed 
out  six  of  the  gay  and  flimsy  modem  dresses ; 
which,  moreover,  must  cost  four  times  lining 
and  furnishing ;  and  either  the  housewife's  time, 
if  she  have  the  necessary  skill,  or  else  her 
husband's  money  to  the  mantua-maker.  The 
same  spurious  economy  holds  of  all  articles  of 
female,  and  many  of  male  dress,  used  by  the 
labouring  class.  How  true  is  it  that  what 
is  low-priced  is  not  often  cheap!  But  ad- 
mitting that  the  pretty  cotton  gown  and 
shawl,  and  the  Sunday  stockings  of  women 
and  girls,  are  greatly  cheaper,  though  worth- 
less and  flimsy,  how  does  it  stand  with  the  more 
essential  articles  of  clothing  in  our  climate  ? 
We  shall  take  the  women's  flannel  and  stuff, 
petticoats  and  gowns ;  their  warm,  long-wearing 
shawls  and  cloaks,  stout  shoes,  and  worsted 
stockings.  These,  if  good  and  of  lasting  texture^ 
are  no  cheaper— cannot  be  cheaper  than  those 
which  labourers'  wives  formerly  manufactured 
for  themselves  in  their  cottages,  and  now  often 
go  without,  because  they  cannot  afford  to  wear 
them^  unless  the  lady  of  the  manor  deal  out  gar 
ments  at  Christmas.  Articles  of  prime  necessity 
to  the  comfortable  condition  of  working  men's 
families,  are  meat,  beer,  substantial  woollen 
fabrics,  and  good  shoes ;  and  these  never  have 
been  cheap  in  wealthy,  manufacturing  England  ; 
and  never  can  be,  even  in  the  best  times,  easily 
accessible  to  the  labouring  class  in  anything  like 
reasonable  plenty  under  the  present  system. 

The  people  would  then  require  their  whole 
earnings  to  keep  them  comfortably,  nor  find  them 
too  much.  Pay  the  taxes  who  may,  they  will 
no  longer,  our  improved  machinery  and  cheap 
manufactures  notwithstanding,  spare  the  half 
or  the  fourth  of  their  wages  to  the  State 
and  the  landlord,  than  the  untaxed  American 
mechanic  with  his  high  wages. 

After  all,  the  difference  of  wages  between  the 
countries  is  not  so  great;  and  the  English  artisan 
would  have  very  student  wages«  could  he  call 
them  his  own. 

He  has,  as  he  is  often  reminded,  along  with 
some  other  advantages,  much  nicer  stone- ware 
and  cutlery,  and  other  such  gear,  than  his  simple 
ancestors;  and,  if  not  so  substantially  and 
warmly  clothed  every  day,  he  is  more  showily 
dressed  on  Sundays.  He  is,  however,  prone  to 
conclude  that  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  these 
changes,  he  owes  to  his  fellow-labourers  and 
their  employers;    to  the^  thinking  iheads,   the 
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enterprising  minds^  and  working  hands ;  all  that 
Is  evil  in  his  condition,  to  the  improvident  or  rapa- 
cious rulers  and  nobles  of  his  country.  Besides^ 
although  the  Staffordshire  plate  is  much  cleaner 
and  neater  than  the  wooden  or  pewter  platter,  it 
concerns  him  mightily  that  there  should  be  at 
least  as  much  beef,  bacon,  and  dumpling  served 
on  the  new  utensil  as  replenished  the  old  one ; 
and  this  to  him.  Is  a  very  doubtful  point.  But 
ho^  Are  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  This  must 
form  the  subject  of  another  paper;  in  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  shew,  nicely  and  accurately, 
how  much  of  our  poor  man's  weekly  guinea  goes  to 
the  State,  to  the  national  creditor,  and  into  the 
pocket  of  the  landlord ;  and  how  much  more  would 
be  subtracted  if  he  indulged  more  freely  in  excise- 
able  commodities.  If  the  sum  taken  were  but  a 
fourth  part  of  his  weekly  income — as  it  is  greatly 
xnore-^how  far  would  that  rescued  58.  3d.  go  in 
elevating  his  physical  and  moral  condition  !  He 
could  then  educate  his  children  by  the  fireside  as 
well  as  in  the  school ;  he  could  live  better ;  he 
could  save  and  accumulate  ;  he  could  hope  to  rise 
in  the  worlds  and  he  could  look  with  cheerful- 
ness to  that  gloomy  future,  the  contemplation  of 
which  leads  many  a  poor  man  to  seek  pernicious 
indulgences,  until  he  becomes  callous  to  every 
good  feeling.     There  is  a  kind  of  misery  per- 


vading the  depths  of  British  society,  which  brnti 
alizes  the  temper,  indurates  the  heart,  and  en. 
dangers  the  public  safety,  upon  which  we  have 
not  yet  touched,  "Among  savages,"  says  a 
Tory  writer,  but  a  philanthropic  man,  *•  those 
tribes  have  ever  been  found  the  most  un- 
feeling who  possess  the  fewest  cotmorts,  and 
have  the  most  difficulty  in  obtaining  food ;  for 
when  self-preservation  becomes  the  prime  con- 
cern, the  natural  charities  are  starved,  a  brutish 
selfishness  occupies  the  whole  heart,  and  man, 
having  no  instincts  to  supply  the  absence  of  his 
human  affections,  becomes  worse  than  the  beasts. 
Mournful  as  this  is,  it  is  far  more  mournful  to 
contemplate  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  a  civilized  and  fiouHshing  society. 

"  There  was  a  Methodist  dabbler  in  art  who,  in 
the  days  of  our  childhood,  used  to  edify  the 
public  with  allegorical  prints  from  the  great 
manufactory  of  Carrlngton  Bowles.  One  of 
these  curious  compositions  represented  a  human 
figure,  of  which  the  right  side  was  dressed 
in  the  full  fashion  of  the  day,  while  the  left  was 
undressed  to  the  very  bones,  and  displayed  a 
skeleton.  The  contrast  in  this  worse  than  Me- 
zentian  imagination  is  not  more  frightful  than 
that  between  Wealth  and  squalid  Pauperism^ 
who  are  every  day  jostling  in  our  streets." 
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'<L*babHdec0ar, 
Me  repottda  plus  dt  penoone."— Bbbamobb. 


Kow.  ne*er  again  trust  mortal  men— I  join  the  coorily 

band ; 
Here,  Moses,  fly !  I  want  to  buy  a  oourt-dress  leoond.hand. 
I've  caught  the  eye  of  Royalty,  to  leree  I  most  press ; 
To  the  palace-gate  mait  hasten  straight^  equipped  in  a 
court-dresv— 
Like  the  old  courtiers  of  his  Grace— his  Grace's  old 
courtiers. 

Ambition,  near  my  willing  ear,  already  calls  me  slow ; 
My  robes  so  rich  the  fashion  teach  of  bowing  very  low. 
Politeness  here,  politeness  there,  what  throngs  around  me 

press! 
As  on  I  go,  to  make  my  bow,  equipped  in  my  eonrt-dress. 
With  the  old  oourtiera  of  his  Graoe^—his  Grace's  old 
courtiers. 

Kot  havhig  yet  a  carriage  fit,  on  foot  I  [take  my  way ; 
When,  in  the  street,  some  friends  I  meet  cry— .^<  Join  our 

breakfast,  pray  ?* ' 
<'  I  can't  refiue— but  no  time  lose  !"    I  answer  their 

address; 
^For  I  must  go  to  make  my  bow— respect,  sirs,  my  court* 
dress! 
Tm  a  new  courtier  of  his  Grace— his  Grace's  new  ooiur. 
tier." 

The  breakfEtft  done,  i^way  1  miT;  but,  by  an  andent 

friend. 
Again  imprest,  a  joyous  guest,  his  wedding  must  attend. 
The  bowl  is  crowned,  the  song  goes  round,  in  mirth  and 

happiness. 
Till  I  must  go,  to  make  my  bow,  equipped  in  my  court' 

■  i#ike  the  old  coartiers  of  his  Grace— his  Grace^i  old 
courtiers. 


At  lengthy  despite  the  champagne  bright,  t   yield   to 
honour's  call ; 

With  tottering  fee^  along  the  street,  I  gain  my  patron*8 
haU. 

But  Rosa's  there,  with  form  so  ftir,  amid  the  orowda 
which  press — 

More  dear  to  me  than  Royalty,  Rose  wants  not  a  court- 
dress, 
Nor  the  old  courtters  of  hli  Grace— his  Grace's  old 
courtiers. 


So,  from  the  pile  where  coquettes  smile  on  minister  and 
peer, 

I  seek  once  more  the  humble  door,  la  bygone  days  ao 
dear. 

By  Rose's  side,  my  robes  of  pride  are  awkward,  I  con. 
fees; 

His  Grace  forgot,  upon  the  spot  I  strip  off  my  court- 
dress — 
No  more  a  courtier  ojf  hit  Graoo— hia  Grace's  new 
courtier. 


Now,  rain  I  deem  ambition's  dream,  and  courtly  pomp 

deride ; 
My  cap  and  bells  are  better  spells  the   taTanwhearth 

beside. 
My  pipe  I  smoke,  and  crack  my  joke»  afraid  of  no  dia^ 

tress — 
And  who  would  pass  to  see  his  Gracs  may  take  my  caaf 

court-dress, 
And  be  a  conrtier  of  hit  Gnce-^Us  Grace's  m»w  ooor* 
tier. 
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SoBTK— Tie  air  over  Japan,  haff-a-mile  above 

Ae  mrtk.    Mfrto  and  Erpiae  in  their  reepeet- 

thebaUooM. 

Mfrto,  Good  morning,  Erpian !  What  a  de- 
Bflitfa]  sarprise  it  it  to  meet  jou  here  !  It  was 
Vol  jeiterdaf  I  heard  70a  were  hunting  eagles 
anoof  the  Oral  monntains. 

BrpiM.  That  was  quite  true.  I  have  tra- 
reDed  here  oremight,  having  satisfied  myself 
witk  tiie  sport.  I  came  here  merely  because 
there  is  to  be  dry  weather  in  this  quarter  for 
tereral  weeks ;  and^  having  a  slight  sore  throut, 
I  tm  desirous  to  avoid  damp  until  I  am  quite 
veil  sfsin.  Had  I  thought  of  meeting  you  here^ 
it  vonld  have  proved  an  additional  inducement. 
Mty  I  ask  what  cause  has  brought  you  here  ? 

iffrto.  I  had  no  intention  of  being  here ;  but 
ay  vlfe,  Paulina^  has  a  friend,  a  Japanese  lady^ 
aad,  being  very  desirous  of  seeing  her,  she  pre- 
niled  on  me  to  accompany  her.  I  lef^  her  with 
her  friend  only  ^ve  minutes  ago,  and  they  are  not 
ten  miles  oC  I  am  merely  sailing  about  here, 
enjoyiiig  the  delicious  air  and  sunshine,  and 
uittthig  myself  with  my  wife's  pet  pair  of  tame 
eoidsrs.  There  they  are,  over  the  top  of  that 
kill  towards  the  north. 

Erpiae.  Are  yon  accompanied  by  any  of  your 
linQy? 

MJ/rto.  One  little  boy.  The  rest  are  all  either 
tt  home  or  otherwise  occupied ;  and,  on  leaving, 
ve  did  not  propose  making  any  long  stay.  At 
int,  I  thought  my  gr eat. great-grand father 
voold  have  accompanied  us  ;  but  he  is  beginning 
to  get  a  little  staid,  and  preferred  remain- 
ing St  home  cultivating  his  flowers.  Indeed,  I 
do  not  wonder  he  likes  quiet ;  for  he  Is  upwards 
of  150  years  old. 

Erpiae,  Oh,  that  b  a  trifle!  One  of  my 
neettors  is  180  years  old,  and  is  to  be'  married 
I  second  time,  in  a  month,  to  a  very  nice  person 
of  150.  I  think  you  must  have  met  him  at  my 
table.    His  name  is  Pylias. 

Upio.  What !  old  Pylias  !  I  remember  him 
ferfedtf.  Hie  sprightly  conversation  amused  us 
«fl  Twy  mudi  at  a  pic-nlc  party,  conducted  by 
foar  lovely  Paulina,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
thousand  branches  of  the  Amazon.  His  contri- 
hstkm  to  the  feast  consisted  of  a  splendid 
ne^ed  riiinoceroi,  and  a  huge  fragment  of  an 
ieeherg  for  cooling  the  wine.  But  there  was 
Hsd  for  abundance ;  for  I  think  the  party  con. 
utei  of  3000  at  least.  That  was  only  three 
jna  sgo ;  and  I  think  Pylias  had  then  a  wife 
^^,  and  a  fresh  and  fair  wife,  too. 

Erpiae.  His  wife  died  soon  afterwards,  at  the 
He  of  140.  It  was  surmised  that  she  had 
''t^ivteiied  her  life  by  excessive  indulgence  in 
^timlating  gassea.  In  fact,  she  was  always 
^t^Fbg  herself  to  a  gulp  of  exhilarating  gas,  or 
*c{Ulie  ifas,  or  melancholic  gas,  or  imaginative 

Btr  tranquillizing  gas,  or  some  such  article. 
■i^  two  gasauikers'  fortunes,  and  never 


travelled  without  an  assortment  of  gasses,  in  the 
most  condensed  form.  However,  de  mortuie  nil 
niei  honum  is  a  maxim  we  must  not  forget. 

Myrto,  You  may  forget  it  when  you  will  for 
me ;  it  seems  to  inculcate  that  charity  should  be 
most  displayed  where  it  can  be  of  least  us^.  I 
would  say,  de  morluie  nil  niei  verum.  But,  pray, 
tell  me  how  you  mean  to  spend  your  time  in  this 
region?  I  presume  that,  being  in  rather  deli- 
cate health,  you  will  not  pass  your  nights,  nor 
even  the  whole  of  your  days,  in  the  air.  Your 
apparatus,  too,  seems  scarcely  calculated  for  that. 

Erpiae.  Oh,  this  is  a  mere  hunting  apparatus^ 
of  small  size,  and  wants,  as  you  see,  the  self- 
acting  plummet-works  for  keeping  its  place  in 
the  air  during  all  changes  of  wind.  But  I  have 
frequently  passed  the  night  in  this  little  bark  ; 
and,  in  the  present  steady  weather,  I  can  easily 
adjust  it  before  going  to  sleep,  so  as  to  find  my- 
self within  ten  miles  at  farthest  when  I  awake. 
It  is  a  London-made  article,  and  acts  admirably. 

Myrto.  The  London  ones  are  still  the  best ; 
those  made  in  Central  Asia  are  cheaper ;  but,  if 
you  happen  to  get  into  the  middle  of  a  thunder 
storm  with  one  of  them,  it  is  very  apt  to  give 
out  a  bad  smell. 

Erpiae.  As  to  passing  the  night  in  the  air,  I 
have  not  thought  of  that  one  way  or  other.  I 
am  fond  of  the  air,  and  am  well  provided  with 
the  means  of  securing  a  uniform  temperature. 

Myrto.  Let  me  urge  you,  my  dear  friend,  on 
no  account  to  sleep  in  the  air.  Damp  or  elect- 
rical clouds,  passing  across,  frequently  produce 
mischief,  independently  altogether  of  change  of 
temperature.  Had  you  consulted  our  friend  Dr 
Abercrombie  on  the  point,  I  feel  assured  he 
would  have  agreed  with  me, 

Erpias.  To  him  then  let  us  leave  it.  It  so 
happens  that  this  is  just  the  hour  when  he  is 
to  be  consulted  at  his  own  house  at  Edinburgh. 
Let  us  adjourn  to  the  next  electrical  telegraph, 
and  we  shall  have  his  answer  in  two  minutes. 

Myrto.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  getting  the  Doctor's  opinion.  There  is 
the  telegraph,  not  two  miles  off,  and  we  shall  be 
there  as  soon  as  you  can  frame  your  question. 
Now,  then,  get  ready ;  for  I  see  the  telegraph 
keeper  at  the  door  of  his  bureau. 

Erpiae. — (Addreeeing  the  officer  of  the  tele- 
graph.) — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  despatch 
this  message,  and  say  when  I  may  expect  an 
answer  ? — (giving  him  a  ecrap  of  writing.) 

Officer.  The  time  required  will  consist  of  that 
occupied  In  sending  the  message  from  the  tele- 
graph-bureau in  Edinburgh  to  the  house  of  your 
friend ;  and  in  receiving  his  answer,  and  carrying 
it  back  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  with 
the  addition  of  half  a  minute  for  the  operation 
of  the  telegraph.    I  now  despatch  it. 

Myrto.  Can  you  tell  us  what  changes  are  now 
In  contemplation  on  the  telegraphs  ? 

Officer.  I  do  not  hear  of  much.    It  is  said  that 
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the  Telegraphic  Council  have  now  under  con. 
eideration  the  best  means  of  extending  one  to 
the  North  Pole^  for  the  use  of  the  population 
there^  which  is  now  pretty  numerous,  as  in  sum- 
mer many  people  go  there  who  dislike  night ; 
and,  in  winter,  astronomers  resort  there,  that 
they  may  be  constantly  making  observations; 
besides  numerous  young  men,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  hunting.  It  is  also  a  great  resort 
for  pleasure  parties  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
But  numerous  complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
defective  state  of  the  communications.  The 
nearest  telegraph  is  at  Spitsbergen,  which  is 
several  hours  distant. 

Myrto.  I  have  myself  experienced  the  incon- 
venience, having  a  year  ago  made  one  of  a 
pleasure  party  to  the  North  Pole.  Nothing 
could  be  more  strange,  amounting  almost  to  pain, 
than  the  consciousness  that  you  were  cut  oflP 
firom  the  great  mass  of  humanity  by  so  dreary 
an  interval.  An  ingenious  attempt  was  made  to 
communicate  by  the  aurora  borealis,  but  without 
success. 

Officer.  Here  is  your  answer : — "  Dr  Aber- 
crombie  advises  Erpias  not  to  sleep  in  the  air ; 
at  all  events,  not  unless  he  has  got  the  protective 
nictitating  nightcap." 

Erpias.  As  I  have  not  got  the  nightcap,  I 
shall,  Myrto,  follow  your  and  the  Doctor's  ad- 
vice. 

Myrto.  You  do  well ;  and  I  can  ensure  you  a 
comfortable  sleeping-place.  But  we  have  still 
time,  if  you  are  so  inclined,  to  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful twilight,  by  making  a  run  across  the  island. 

Erpias.  With  all  my  heart.  {They  proceed  to^ 
gether  in  their  bailoons.)  And  now,  Myrto,  tell 
me  what  you  of  the  Great  'Council  of  Europe  are 
about? 

Myrto.  That  is  a  wide  question  ;  and  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  go  into  detail  at  present,  as 
the  whole  will  be  stated  in  our  report  to  the 
Annual  Universal  Meeting,  which  will  take  place 
within  three  weeks. 

Erpias.  At  least,  tell  me,  was  your  last  calen- 
dar  of  o£fences  a  heavy  one  ? 

Myrto.  I  lament  to  say  it  was.  The  state  of 
Ireland  has  given  the  Council  considerable  anx- 
iety. Offences,  under  the  head  of  culpable  ig- 
norance, still  prevail  to  an  extent  unknown  in 
any  other  part  of  the  globe.  In  one  case,  in 
particular,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land was  convicted  of  having  his  pupils  in  such 
a  state  that  boys  of  eight  years  committed 
several  errors  in  the  differential  calculus ;  while, 
in  the  higher  branches,  particularly  in  the  doc- 
trine of  endydopedic  ratios,  a  gross  degree  of 
ignorance  and  misconception  prevailed.  This 
aggravated  case  was  certified  by  the  European 
council  to  the  nect  Universal  Meeting  ;  and  it  is 
thought  the  teacher  will  be  sentenced  to  suffer 
three  consecutive  sarcasms  from  the  president. 

Erpias.  A  dreadful  sentence !  to  be  sneered 
at  before  the  whole  world  ! 

Myrto.  Then  we  had  much  about  the  usual 
number  of  cases  of  selfishness  from  Scotland,  in- 
sincerity from  France,  and  so  on.    One  Russian 


magnate  was  convicted  of  omitting  the  projier^ 
mark  of  respect  to  a  peasant's  wife. 

Erpias.  Has  the  Council  as  yet  done  anything 
regarding  the  great  educational  question  of 
teaching  ancient  history  to  the  children  ? 

Myrto.  Nothing  has  been  done,  farther  than 
much  copious  discussion.  The  idea,  -however, 
seems  to  gain  ground,  that  ancient  history  should 
either  be  wholly  excluded,  or,  at  least,  restricted 
to  the  more  advanced  classes.  There  is,  in  fact, 
a  large  party  who  seem  as  much  ashamed  of  being 
descended  of  our  ancestors  of  the  nineteenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  as  it  is  related  these 
ancestors  themselves  were  scandalized  with  a 
theory,  propounded  at  that  time,  that  mankind 
were  merely  improved  ourang  outangs,  and  had 
originally  tails.  It  has  actually  been  proposed, 
that  the  whole  records  of  ancient  history,  from 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  backwards, 
should  be  utterly  destroyed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  sacred  writings  ;  and  excepting  also  a 
complete  library  in  each  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  under  the  control  of  the  respective 
General  Councils. 

Erpias.  The  facts  of  history  are,  unquestion- 
ably, of  a  sort  not  to  be  readily  introduced  into 
the  youthful  mind.  The  existence,  nay,  the  uni- 
versal prevalence  of  so  dreadful  a  practice  as  war^ 
the  shedding  of  human  blood,  the  every,  day  per* 
petration  of  fraud  and  violence  in  a  thousand 
shapes — >t3rranny,  slavery,  democratical  violence, 
vulgarity,  and  brutality :  all  these  things  having 
now  been  so  completely  banished  from  the  face 
of  the  globe,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  youth 
of  the  world  should  be  too  early  familiarized 
with  the  ideas  of  them ;  and  1  incline  to  the 
opinion  that,  by  prematurely  accustoming  them 
to  such  objects  of  contemplation,  there  may  be 
danger  of  rousing  the  dormant  mischief  within 
their  bosoms ;  for  human  nature  is  still  essenti-^ 
ally  the  same  as  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago* 

Myrto.  I  go  along  with  you  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  but  I  doubt  the  policy  of  excluding  from 
the  education  of  youth  anything  with  which  it 
is  necessary  or  proper  they  should  be  acquainted 
in  mature  age ;  and  I  cannot  but  differ  from  those 
who  would  banish,  as  much  as  possible,  the  re- 
cords of  history  from  the  contemplation  of  man* 
kind.  If  these  records  shew,  in  fearful  perspec 
tive,  ages  of  blood,  and  tears,  and  toil ;  yet  hj 
these  sufferings  were  laid  the  solid  basis  on 
which  the  present  beautiful  fabric  of  human  eo- 
ciety  is  buUt. 

Erpias.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  argue  a  weak- 
ness of  mind,  to  avert  one's  eyes  from  any  part 
of  human  history.  We  must  embrace  the  whole 
subject  from  the  acorn  to  the  oak,  before  it  can 
be  truly  useful  or  even  interesting.  How  can 
we  fully  relish  the  calm,  unless  we  know  the 
evils  of  the  storm  ? 

Myrto.  We  owe  an  infinite  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  predecessors,  for  struggling  through  the 
evils  of  life  in  a  world  which  offered  them  little 
but  discomfort,  and  which  we  can  compare  only 
to  a  house  without  doors  or  windows,  and  totally 
unfurnished.    Only  conceive  the  greater  portion 
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ti^hmuk  rSM  spehdiof  oneJialf  of  every 
jMT,  iliiTeriiif  from  a  too  low  temperature,  and 
gnfing  thwi  in  comparative  darkness^  whUe,  to 
the  ofdent  few,  uneomfortable  meant  of  light 
io4  warmth  were  supplied,  by  the  dreary  and 
^anferous  toil  of  multitudes  in  subterraneous 
miDCs,  sod  OB  oeeans  whose  dangers  they  knew 
net  how  to  oTorcome.  It  is  by  such  considera- 
tioQi  ooly,  that  we  can  appreciate  those  dis. 
csrsries  now  so  familiar  to  us,  by  which  we  can 
extrsct  light  and  heat  directly  from  the  elements 
tfaesBselvesy  by  merely  evolving  and  calling  into 
sedfity  that  which  is  at  all  times  and  everywhere 
praeat. 

£fptat.  Perhaps  the  earth,  at  that  time,  more 
Tctembled  what  was  called  a  haunted  house,  two- 
tkirdi  of  its  best  apartments  being  locked  up  and 
reniered  useless,  on  account  of  some  goblin 
wtiflh  the  inmates  had  not  skill  to  exorcise. 
Tbote  glorious  countries  upon  the  equator, 
which  now  supply  the  world  with  food,  and 
hxariss,  and  pr<>ducts  of  every  kind,  were  then 
hunted  by  yellow  fevers,  agues,  plagues,  or 
ttherwischiefB,  worse  than  the  wild  beasts,  snakes, 
9r  mosquitoes;  and  thus  our  impotent  ancestors 
feu  the  victims  of  that  exuberant  nature  which 
ii  te  at  so  tractable  and  invaluable  a  handmaid. 
Thejr  even  knew  no  easy  mode  of  purifying  the 
air  isteaded  for  reapiration.  From  their  miser- 
able mesns  of  locomotion,  the  labourers'  hours  of 
reereation  and  repose  were  passed  in  the  less 
■lahrions  atmosphere  which  brooded  over  the 
nene  of  his  toil;  instead  of  his  being  lightly 
vafted  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  miles,  to  a 
Miling  cottage,  on  some  sunny  hill-side,  where 
the  purest  breath  of  heaven  might  expand  his 
IsBgi,  and  fill  his  heart  with  cheerfulness. 

Mfrto.  Much  also  of  that,  as  of  many  other 
«vih,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  the  population 
Wioff  to  stationary.  It  was  not  enough,  as  now, 
that  the  people  should  be  in  those  regions  during 
the  leasons  of  cultivation  and  of  harvest ;  they 
vers  neeessarily  kept  there  during  all  the 
T<ar  reond,  to  brave  the  trying  vicissitudes  of 
the  rainy  season,  and  of  the  scorching  summer 
naL  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  region  of  the 
ttrth  where  it  is  salutary  to  remain  the  whole 
T«ar  rooad,  even  for  the  strongest  constitution ; 
te  say  nothing  of  the  unpleasantness  of  a  long, 
^  eheeriess  winter,  such  as  that  of  Russia,  or 
«Tcaef  Scotland. 

I    Erpioi.  How  wretched  to  be  imprisoned  in  a 

mitry  doring  the  whole  of  a  winter,  a  rainy 

■Bxae,  or  a  hot  season,  instead  of  followiug  the 

pKioBs  sun  into  those  climates  where,  for  the 

^m,  his   happiest  influence  dispenses   beauty 

*^  laiabrity,  as  all  who  are  so  inclined  can  now 

^  indeed  the  human  race  could  not  then  be 

^  te  possess  the  world  so  much  as  to  subsist 

^  it.   Each  individual  was  nailed  to  a  little 

"**%i  Bke  a  limpet  to  his  native  rock,  and 

te  itm  was  to  incur  danger  and  distress. 

^yrte.  It  was  ever  the  belief  of  our  species, 
^  the  world  was  made  for  their  use ;  yet  the 
****<wpart  of  its  resources  remained,  for  thou- 
"""^aljean^  unproductive*    Until  the  nine- 


teenth century,  litUe  had  been  done  towards 
establishing  rapid  communication  on  land  ;  and, 
at  the  same  era,  the  use  of  steam  first,  in  reality, 
conferred  a  partial  command  of  the  seas.  These 
imperfect  contrivances  have  since  been  superseded 
by  agents  infinitely  more  powerful  and  manage- 
able. Nor  was  it  until  a  still  later  period  that 
man  asserted  his  supremacy  over  that  most  de« 
lightful  and  congenial  of  all  the  elements^— the 
atmosphere — which  now  bears  our  burdens  and 
our  bodies,  from  clime  to  clime,  with  such  perfect 
safety,  and  with  all  the  speed  which  our  tremen- 
dous moving  powers  can  bestow. 

Erpias.  To  my  mind,  the  tracing  of  these 
changes,  and  the  revolutions  consequent  upon 
them,  are  the  most  interesting  parts  of  human 
history.  What  vast  changes,  moral,  political, 
and  social,  have,  within  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  metamorphosed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants ! — and  how  contracted 
would  be  the  policy  that  would  limit  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  elements  of  so  mighty  a  re« 
volution  I  How  auspicious  for  the  human  race 
was  the  circumstance  that  from  Britain — ^the 
land  of  liberty— emanated  those  inventions 
which,  had  they  been  disclosed  in  some  of  the 
many  despotic  states  which  then  existed,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  diabolically  rapacious  state  as 
Russia,  might  have  crushed  a  subjugated  world, 
and  banished  liberty  for  ages.  Even  as  it  was, 
you  may  remember  the  struggles,  vain  and 
weak,  of  despotism  aided  by  hireling  ingenuity, 
against  the  might  of  science,  liberty,  and  hu- 
manity. 

Myrto,  It  is  indeed  a  spirit-stirring  tale  how, 
by  the  spread  of  the  electric  telegraph,  and  of 
railroads  and  steam -navigation,  and  the  conse- 
quently increased  communication  of  ideas,  the 
despots  of  the  earth  began  to  be  troubled  and 
dismayed,  and  to  double  the  chains  of  their 
thraldom.  Other  inventions  followed.  The  na- 
vigation of  the  balloon  was  accomplished,  and 
the  crisis  was  precipitated.  Then  came  that 
ever-memorable  time,  when,  in  one  night,  by  a 
single  flight  of  free  war-balloons,  the  power  of 
the  Autocrat  of  Russia  was  paralyzed  over  all 
his  vast  domains — his  Siberian  captives  freed— 
Poland,  Circassia,  and  Persia,  delivered  from  his 
galling  chain — and  the  boon,  then  scarcely  de- 
sired or  understood  by  the  degraded  people,  of 
personal  and  political  liberty,  conferred  on  the 
thraUs  and  serfs  of  his  realm — and  all  without 
the  shedding  of  blood.  It  was  speedily  seen 
that  all  personal  thraldom,  and  all  those  com- 
mercial  restrictions,  necessary  under  a  different 
order  of  things,  must  be  abandoned.  The  world 
speedily  resolved  itself  into  a  vast  community 
— the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity  were  every- 
where enforced — and  thus  has  commenced  tbe 
system  which  has  ripened  into  our  present  state, 
so  much  transcending  the  golden  age  fabled  by 
the  poets  of  ancient  times. 

Erjntu. — How  it  charms  me  to  hear  you  speak 
with  such  enthusiasm !  It  has  sometimes  struck 
me  that  our  present  times  are  rather  too  unex- 
citing—that there  is  too  little  left  of  that  no- 
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vtHij  and  adrentare  whioli  gave  Intereat  to  the 
olden  time.  We  hare  now  no  fond  loven  or  affee- 
tionate  relations  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  tome 
long  abeent  object  of  their  attachment — the  tele- 
graph has  destroyed  all  that  source  of  interest, 
since  oar  antipodes  can  now  communicate  with 
US  with  the  rapidity  of  speech.  All  the  wonder- 
ful tales  of  miscreants  fleeing  from  justice  are 
now  matters  of  mere  history,  since  the  arm  of 
justice  encompasses  the  globe. 

Myrto,  The  interest  of  all  these  things  lies 
in  their  history.  They  are  most  picturesque 
when  viewed  from  a  distance ;  but,  could  the 
story  of  our  age  have  been  told  to  our  prede- 
cessors, what  a  marvel — what  a  miracle  would 
it  have  appeared  to  them  !  The  world  all  united 
in  one  community ;  harmony  universally  preva- 
lent ;  and  disputes  decided  not  by  the  blind  and 
ruthless  arbiter  War,  but  by  a  wise  and  just 
Council,  whose  authority  extends  over  the  whole 
world ;  the  rights  of  all  men  respected ;  every 
human  life  valued  and  cared  for ;  the  glories  and 
comforts  of  the  earth,  in  all  its  regions,  thrown 
open,  as  free  as  the  light  and  air,  to  all  the  race 
of  Adam  ;  a  universal  language  known  and  used 
by  all,  not  in  virtue  of  any  despotic  decree,  but 
tram  a  universal  desire  for  it,  produced  by  the 
mostpowerfulof  motives— -universal  convenience ; 
and  directed  towards  its  end  by  the  greatest 
wisdom  and  talent;  the  means  of  health  and 
longevity  understood  and  provided  fdr  all  men ; 
and  human  happiness  incalculably  increased. 

Erpiae.  Yes,  these,  although  familiar  to  us, 
are  indeed  wonders,  compared  to  which  those  of 
the  ancients,  such  as  the  voyage  of  Jason  in 
quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  or  of  Columbus  in 
search  of  what  was  called  the  New  World,  sinic  into 
child's  play.  Had  such  things  been  predicted  to 
that  conceited  generation^  the  men  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  they  would  have  treated  the 
prophet  as  a  silly  dreamer.  They,  indeed,  were 
so  much  occupied  with  the  pursuits  of  money- 
making,  or  of  personal  enjoyment,  that  they 
would,  on  no  account,  engage  In  any  scheme, 
however  excellent,  unless,  as  the  phrase  was,  it 
would  pay.  That  age  saw  a  large  portion  of  the 
population  of  England  degraded  into  the  slaves 
of  manufacturing  capitalists,  under  a  system  in- 
finitely more  debasing  than  the  avowed  slavery 
of  feudalism,  or  of  Russian  barbarism.  In  those 
days,  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth  expended  vast 
sums  in  the  course  of  a  year,  on  objects  of  mere 
personal  enjoyment  or  s{^endour,  when  one  tithe 
devoted  to  the  developement  of  science,  would 
have  vastly  accelerated  the  approach  of  such 
happy  days  as  those  we  now  possess,  and  been 
to  themselves  a  source  of  intense  gratification. 

Myrto,  Had  the  gentlemen  of  England  de- 
voted to  scientific  invention  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  money  annually  expended  on  the  single 
article  of  fox-hunting,  it  would  have  told  on 
the  destinies  of  humanity.  Yet  we  know  there 
were  some  splendid  exceptions,  although  too  few 
for  any  general  effect.  Another  cause  of  the  tard- 
iness of  improvement,  was  the  timorousness  of 
iNsientific  men.    They  feared  to  peril  their  repu^ 


tation  by  joining  in  or  encouraging  any  great 
scheme.  And  here  let  me  make  an  honourable 
exception  of  a  chemical  professor  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr  Hope,  a  man  of  high  reputation,  who,  at  a 
dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the  most  eminent 
eitiaens  of  Edinburgh,  publicly  avowed  his  belief 
that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  electrical  tele* 
graph  would  be  established  and  adopted.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  from  this  species  of  oowardice  that 
the  absurd  idea  of  the  impossibility  of  navigat- 
ing  the  balloon  through  the  atmosphere  was  so 
long  allowed  to  prevail,  and  inventive  ingenuity 
diverted  from  the  attempt.  But  I  fear  it  is  time 
to  turn,  as  Paulina  and  her  friend  will  be  expect* 
ing  me  soon — and  yen  will  accompany  roe. 

Erpias,  With  infinite  pleasure  ;  yet,  as  we 
return,  I  trust  you  will  continue  the  interesting 
conversation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Myrto,  Willingly.  I  may  mention  that  the 
subject  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Universal 
Council  itself  will  become  matter  of  discussion 
at  its  next  meeting.  Last  year  it  took  place  in 
the  great  plain  at  Texas,  and  was  attended  by 
four  hundred  millions  of  persons;  but,  although 
the  arrangements  were  such  as  completely  to 
prevent  all  confusion,  it  was  found  difl^cult  for  a 
single  speaker,  even  with  all  our  inventions  for 
increasing  the  volume  of  sound,  to  make  him- 
self heard  by  so  great  a  number.  A  proposal 
la  to  be  submitted  for  remedying  this  evil. 

Erpia».  Look,  my  fHend,  is  not  that  Paulina 
whom  I  see  in  the  air,  about  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  off.^ 

Myrto.  Lend  me  your  glass.  It  is  so ;  she  is 
giving  our  little  boy  a  practical  lesson  in  the 
geography  of  Japan,  by  way  of  recreation ;  for 
at  present  he  has  the  holidays.  Poor  little  fellow ! 
he  takes  to  his  studies  with  right  good  will. 
He  and  his  sister,  accompanied  by  their  tutor, 
have  already  been  four  times  over  the  globe, 
while  engaged  in  successive  courses  of  modern 
history,  geology,  botany,  and  geography.  How 
delightful  it  is  that  instruction  is  now  combined 
with  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  happiness ! — how 
much  manly  energy  was  formerly  lost  by  the 
exclusively  bookish  system  of  education  ! 

Erpiae.  I  shall  be  truly  happy  to  meet  with 
my  excellent  friend  Paulina.  Where  are  yoa 
living  at  present  ? 

Myrto,  In  the  ancient  city  of  Queatay. 
You  may  now  see  its  towers  and  domes  gilded 
by  the  setting  sun.  How  different  (excuse  me 
for  so  often  reverting  to  these  historical  dis- 
cussions) from  the  same  city,  indeed  from  all 
cities,  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  every 
house  poured  into  the  polluted  atmosphere  its 
compliment  of  smoke,  destroying  its  healthfoU 
ness  and  defiling  its  architecture— when  filth, 
fetid  odours,  narrow  streets,  and  a  low  and 
vicious  class  of  population,  dishonoured  and  de- 
graded every  city,  driving  many  refined  minds 
into  constant  residence  in  the  country  I  These 
evils  our  ancestors  considered  inseparable  from 
large  cities.  The  physical  ones,  however,  have 
been  remedied  by  science ;  and  it  has  now  been 
found,  that,  if  vice  and  discord  have  a  tendency 
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to  cMMBtrAt*  in  cities^  so  also  have  their  anta. 
gomst  forees,  ▼isdum  and  virtue ;  that  the  latter 
infloeaees,  if  fairly  and  vigorously  brought  into 
tfce  iield,  are  ever  an  overmatch  for  the  former ; 
a^  that,  by  the  adoption  of  sound  principles 
lad  gfstemSf  the  just  and  virtuous  regulation  of 
s  6%j  is  rendered  easier  than  that  of  a  rural 
ilitri^    The  social  appetency  of  human  nature 


is  good^  and  tends  to  good ;  negligence  and  igno- 
rance alone  have  led  to  its  producing  evil.  But 
I  see  Paulina  has  recognised  you^  and  is  hasten- 
ing towards  us.  I  shall  leave  you  with  her  for 
a  few  minutes,  until  I  have  a  short  telegraphic 
communication  with  a  mercantile  friend  at  Cap^ 
Horn,  regarding  some  commodities  which  he  is 
desirous  of  purchasing. — Au  revoir. 


A  COURT. 


Ajw  what  is  a  Court  that  the  lip  of  the  bold 

Stedd  bs  pale,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave  should  be  cold 

At  ia  frown ;  and  the  brow  of  the  daatard  be  high» 

And  Uc  traitorous  craren  flaah  pride  from  his  eye, 

Aad  tke  laugh  that  ia  loud  wliea  the  web  of  guile 

Bath  entrapped  the  free,  break  forth  at  iu  smile  ? 

06,  it  ia  a  place  of  enchaotment  I  ween. 

The  wafical  bower  of  a  fairy  qaeeu ; 

WUre  sQch  wondrous  vagaries  of  nature  are  wrought 

That  the  wonders  of  Araby  shrivel  to  naught. 

OU  Circe  could  charm  the  brare  Greek  to  a  pig, 

Ao4  change  to  rough  bristles  the  hairs  of  his  wig; 

Bet  De*er  like  a  Court  could  she  charm  to  an  owl 

TW  grey  phiz  of  a  sage,  or  tranaform  to  the  howl 

Of  a  treacherous  wolf  and  the  face  of  a  ram, 

Tk  \ktki  and  the  face  of  an  inooceot  Lamb. 

Ob,  aerry  and  blythe  is  the  courtly  dance, 

Brifht  with  the  auoshine  of  royalty*s  glance ! 


There  Comus  the  statesman,  all  perfumed  and  sbeen^ 
Gaily  bedecked,  in  his  glory  is  seen ; 
No  office  is  foreign  his  genius  to  shew 
Of  sweetly  grimacing  and  Jumping  Jim  Crew, 
The  hypocrite's  there  with  his  hollow  smile  ; 
And  the  harridan's  there  with  her  painted  wile; 
And  there,  like  a  tithe-pig,  fat  and  sleek, 
Is  the  heavenly  bishop,  when  he's  *^  to  seek." 

Oh,  breathe  not  the  word— fbr  a  word  hath  power 
To  unspell  the  charm,  hi  its  strongest  hour  | 
From  the  lip  of  Comus  to  dash  the  ouiif 
Wreathed  with  the  lily  and  mantling  up ; 
To  wake  the  Sloth  from  its  slumbers  deep. 
And  wither  the  heart  of  the  mighty  Sheep ; 
Make  the  lawn.robed  vermin  shudder  and  state** 
The  word  is  Honesty  Inbreathe  it  not  there. 

Ctrus. 
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FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  80HENKBKDORV. 


There  is  a  tons  that  deeply  thrills 
Each  native  German  heart  along ; 

With  it  his  rerte  the  poet  fills 
WbcDS'er  he  wakes  a  German  song  i 

*Tis  of  an  undent,  high-bom  king, 

Wbeee  worth  ea<h  Geimau  heart  will  sing; 

His  name  repeated  is  so  dear, 

Ko  German  it  too  oft  can  hear. 


It  is  the  name  of  holy  Rhik«  t 
Throughout  a  kingdom  rich  he  rolls ; 

His  name,  as  precious  as  his  wine^ 
Bach  tme^bom  German  heart  controls ; 

la  e?ery  breast  his  eway  is  still 

9w  fiitherland,  its  good,  its  ill_ 

Of  all  we  think,  whene'er  begun 

A  song  of  Rhino— proud,  rock-bom  son  ! 

Bet,  ah  1  the  foeman's  hand  had  now* 

Bobbed  him  of  all  his  glory's  pride, 

And  stripped  from  off  his  kingly  brow 

The  verdant  vln^wreath  round  it  tied ; 
Then  fetter'd  lay  the  hero's  form  ; 
His  prood  lament,  his  anger's  storm. 
We  oft  have  heard  at  midnight  deep. 
As  spirits  o'er  him  seemed  to  sweep. 

Bow  sang  Ae  conqfuerM  heio  then, 

With  votes  of  mingled  scom  and  wo  P— 
^0  worthless  world,  and  worthless  men. 

For  whoia  no  more  may  freedom  grew  1 
Tear  hoBoor  fone,  your  trust  all  o'er— 
Oh,  can  they  then  return  no  mors  ? 
Tis  mine  lo  grieve  my  children's  flighty 
To  Bonm  eadi  broken  German  right. 

^▲las  I  my  andsnt^  glorious  tim^ 

To  me  a  spring-like  golden  day ! 
sun  u  once  In  my  grandeur's  prime. 

My  lealm  before  me  seems  to  lay ; 

*  Urn  eecopation  of  Oeianany  by  the  French  in  1813.  ^ 


When  by  my  banks,  on  either  side, 
Walked  noble  forms,  with  mein  of  pride. 
Heroes  who  far  and  wide  could  roam. 
With  Soul  and  Sword  to  win  their  homei 

"  A  race  of  worth  once  placed  them  here. 

When  giant-forms  posseis'd  the  land ; 
Their  lion-hearts  ne'er  Mt  a  fisar-^ 

Yet  gentle  they  as  maiden's  hand ; 
In  song  their  names  men  still  retain, 
How  they  by  Hagen  vile  were  slain. 
And  that  dark  deed  Inciting  gold 
My  rocky  bed  stUl  safe  doth  hold. 
««So  rage,  ye  tyrants,  sUinM  with  crime! 

Your  guilty  cup  soon  fill'd  shall  be  I 
That  Nlebelongen  Hoard,  in  Ume 

Shall  rise  and  arm  my  sons  for  ye ! 
Your  hearts  shall  sink  with  fear  and  diead, 
When  I  my  terrors  round  ye  spread — 
1  well  and  true  beneath  my  wave, 
Have  kept  the  store  old  Wisdom  gave.** 

Lo  !  now  fulfilled  is  every  word  ! 

Our  monarch  old  has  broke  his  chain. 
The  Niebelungen's  mighty  Hoard 

Hath  risen  to  the  light  again — 
Oh !  may  it  be  our  Gennan  pride, 
To  guard  it  well  on  every  side ! 
Be  ever  justice,  might,  and  Ihme 
Link'd  \rith  our  holy  German  name  I 

Grace,  then,  our  Ancient  Lord,  to  thee! 

Again  we  drink  thy  welcome  wine  ! 
Our  guiding  star  thy  freedom  be. 

And  for  our  signal  word— «« The  Rhine  !" 
Anew  to  him  our  oath  we  swear, 
As  we  must  him,ihe  us  shall  hear — 
^  Free  from  the  rock  his  stream  doth  flow, 
And  to  God's  ocean  free  shall  |q," 
Oeronport 
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MRS  POSTANS^  CUTCH ;  OR,  RANDOM  SKETCHES  OF  WESTERN 

INDIA.* 


The  Province  of  Cutch  is  likely  to  rise  in 
commercial  importance^  from  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  steam  navigation  into  India ;  and 
people  already  begin  to  inquire  into  its  capabi. 
lities^  in  the  event  of  the  Indus  being  traversed 
by  steamers.  Whether  ihis  work  shall  minister 
greatly  to  utilitarian  purposes  or  not,  is  doubt- 
ful ;  but  the  book  ia  a  right  pleasant  and  lively 
book,  and  one  that  will  prove  engaging  to  the 
curious  reader,  whatever  be  the  particular  object 
for  which  he  turns  over  its  pages.  The  author- 
ass  has  had  good  opportunities  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  province ;  she  possesses  lively 
talents,  some  power  of  reflection,  and  is  wholly 
without  pretension,  and  the  worse  affectation  of 
being  especially  diffident  and  humble.  Her  work 
is  the  result  of  a  series  of  notes  taken  during  a 
residence  of  some  years  in  Cutch  ;  and  its  em. 
bellishments,  l^hich  are  all  characteristic,  are 
coloured  engravings,  taken  from  her  original 
drawings.  But,  as  our  space  is  very  limited,  we 
must  make  the  most  of  it,  in  inti^oducing  that 
entertaining  work  to  our  readers.  Mrs  Pos- 
tans,  who  is  probably  the  wife  of  an  officer,  or 
some  gentleman  in  the  Company's  military  ser. 
vice,  left  Bombay  for  Cutch  in  a  native  vessel — 
the  discomforts  of  which  even  surpass  those  of 
the  boats  which  wont  to  ascend  the  Ganges, 
before  the  blessings  of  steam  were  known  on  the 
eacred  river.  Like  all  young  authors,  and  too 
many  female  authors  of  every  age,  she  is  rather 
diffuse  and  excursive  at  the  outset.  Seeing  so 
much  that  is  new,  such  authors  seem  to  imagine 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  describe  all 
they  see. 

In  a  country  where  every  one,  at  every  age,  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  mental  activity,  or  of  in. 
cessant  toil — where  the  labours  of  the  senate,  the 
desk,  the  loom,  and  the  forge,  do  not  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's relaxation,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until 
the  extinction  of  the  gas  lamps — we  are  not  sure 
but  that  the  following  picture  of  Asiatic  indolence 
and  dreamy  repose  may  be  looked  upon  with  a 
certain  degree  of  complacence.  The  toil.spent 
denizens  of  our  counting-houses,  mines,  manu- 
factories, and  workshops,  where  men  become 
spirit- worn  and  old  before  their  time,  and  may 
be  rather  said  to  endure  life  than  to  enjoy  it, 
can  hardly  at  first  sight  avoid  envying  the  lux- 
urious idleness  of  the  natives  of  tropical  climates, 
or  "  the  long  night  of  revelry  and  ease"  of  the 
northern  tribes.    Mrs  Postans  writes — 

The  crewi  of  theie  boats  are  nicuiily  half  Hindu  and 
half  Mahomedan.  They  are  a  ntisfied  and  slothful  race, 
who  lie  acattered  aboat  the  poop,  or  on  the  rafters  of  the 
bows,  during  the  noontide  heat,  with  the  exception  of  the 
helmsman,  alternately  sleeping  and  smoking  until  sunset, 
when  they  assemble  round  a  large  platter  of  rice,  curry, 


*  Cutch ;  or,  Random  Sketches,  taken  during  a  Resi- 
dence in  one  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Western 
India,  interspersed  with  Legends  and  Traditions.  Bf 
Mrs  Postans.  1  voL  8vo.  London:  Smithy  Elder, 
AGO. 


and  coarse  grain  cakes,  which,  after  the  prefatory  measure 
of  pouring  a  little  water  over  their  hands,  they  rapidly 
despatch — sitting  round  in  a  circle,  and  gathering  up  the 
rice  between  their  fingers,  each  dipping  into  the  sime 
dieh.  I  have  never,  on  any  occasion,  observed  the  crew 
use  water  for  the  purposes  of  ablution ;  neither  have  I 
seen  any  attempt  made  to  cleanse  a  boat,  or  to  put  it  into 
any  sort  of  order.  The  whole  scene  Is  one  of  filth  and 
confusion ;  fbwl.coops,  cocoa-nuts,  cooking-vessels,  coir 
ropes,  and  passengers,  mingled  together,  and  surrounded 
by  every  ill  savour  that  bilge-water  and  native  cookerycan 
produce.  A  boat's  crew  can  imagine  no  state  of  existence 
half  so  desirable  as  one  of  rest ;  they  consequently  display  a 
toul  apathy  as  to  their  amount  of  daily  progrtw.  If  a 
foul  wind  set  in,  they  immediatelyanchor ;  and  if  at  night 
a  fSair  breeze  should  spring  up,  they  never  set  sail  again, 
but  remain  very  quietly  until  the  following  morning; 
thus  they  can  have  no  sympathy  with  their  unhappy  pas- 
senger, whose  every  sense  furnishes  him  with  fresh  ave- 
nues for  disgust  and  suffering.  Remonstrance  ia  vain ; 
but  daily  does  he  groan  in  spirit,  as  the  approach  of 
evening  sees  him  little  advanced  on  his  weary  way ;  and 
the  crew  again  prepare,  even  under  a  £ur  wind  and  a 
refreshing  breeze,  to  drop  anchor,  and  wait  the  morning 
tide.  To  enlarge  on  the  miseries  of  such  a  locale  it 
needless;  many  of  my  readers  may  have  experienced 
them,  and  memory  will  readily  complete  the  sketch. 

The  European  voyager,  and,  above  all,  the 
English  one,  must  be  extremely  miserable  ;  but 
yet,  on  board  the  Cutch  boats,  "  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  is  ensured. 
Mandavie  is  the  principal  port  and  harbour 
of  the  little  prorince.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
busy,  cheerful,  and  industrious  race,  slothful 
though  the  navigators  be ;  and  the  bright  and 
varied  costume  of  the  inhabitants  gives  a  look  of 
gaiety  to  the  town  not  often  seen  in  the  anudler 
towns  of  India.  Here  is  a  bit  of  good  word- 
painting — 

The  population  is  prindpally  composed  of  Banyans, 
Brahmins,  and  cultivators,  many  of  whom  may  be  seen 
on  the  outside  of  the  town,  dther  engaged  in  their  several 
callings,  loitering  lazily  along,  or  grouped  together  in 
little  knots,  gossiping,  with  vehement  gestlculatioD,  on 
any  trifling  subject  of  profit  or  pleasure.  Here  and  there 
a  retainer  of  the  Rao  comes  swaggering  along,  displaying 
the  superior  height,  aquiline  nose,  and  long  moustache  of 
the  Rfljpoot  tribe;  his  arms  are  a  sword,  shield,  and 
matchlock,  and  his  dress  and  bearing  are  marked  by  an 
air  of  mingled  haughtiness,  foppery,  and  independence. 
Then  are  seen  swarthy  but  fine-limbed  children,  rolling 
on  the  soft  sand  in  childish  glee,  and  shouting  with  joy, 
as  a  horseman  passes  them,  circling  and  passaging  wii^ 
consummate  skill  his  gaily  decorated  steed.  Near  tluM, 
a  water-carrier  urges  on  his  bullock,  which,  laden  with 
the  water-bags,  slowly  saunters  forward,  whilst  his 
master  smokes  his  hookah,  and  indulges  in  a  pmising 
chat  with  the  women,  who,  gracefully  bearing  their  earthen 
water-vessels  on  their  heads,  are  returning  to  the  well 
to  which  he  journeys.  Lastly,  are  groups  of  woDken,  em- 
ployed in  sifting  grain  from  light  baskets,  in  which  they 
display  the  most  graceful  attitudes ;  the  passing  breeze 
winnows  the  com,  as  it  falls  into  large  heaps,  and  nume- 
rous asses  wait  leisurely  around,  to  carry  It  in  sacka  t* 
the  merchants*  granaries. 

Mandavie  enjoys  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  the  Cutch  mariners 
will  sometimes  even  venture  to  Ceylon,  and  so 
far  as  the  China  seas,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa.  The  Cutch  pilots  are  intelligent,  mnd 
even  skilled  in  navigation*    AU  the  inhabitants 
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kare  a  ranarkable  faculty  for  imitatioo,  the  first 
iteptowarda  invention.  The  exports  of  Man- 
davie  are  cotton  eloths ;  the  returns  are  dates^ 
eoiM,  dried  gnpes,  drugs,  and  coloured  mats 
fnm  the  Red  8ea.  From  Africa  is  brought 
ilq>faaiit8'  teeth,  and  rhinoceros'  horn. 

The  Arab  aailora^  who,  coming  from  Mocha  and  other 
|Mt>  of  the  Rod  Sea,  are  frequently  leen  here,  are  a  wild 
tai  ABfiilariy  picturesque-looking  race,  and  although 
vctziBf  the  flowing  robe  and  giaceful  turban  common 
t»  tke  Euty  eaem  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the  men  of  other 
triha.  Their  dress  is  usually  of  a  darker  hue,  and  thdr 
^  UiM  and  red  turban  less  studiously  airanged ;  their 
canplnioiiB  are  of  a  deeper  hue  than  eren  those  of  the 
]s«r.CMte  Hindus;  their  eyes  sparkle  with  a  darker,  yet 
■MS  restless  briUiancy,  and  their  general  bearing  is  that 
«f  HMB  used  to  peril,  but  accustomed  to  defy  it.  Such  is 
a  cksnwteristic  riew  of  the  sea-port  of  Maadarie,  as  it 
fint  appears  to  the  stranger's  eye. 

The  people  of  Mandavie  are  considered  a  pecu- 
liarly handsome  race,  which  Mrs  Postans  attri. 
botes  to  the  soft  and  cool  dimate,  and  the  tern, 
pcring  aea-breezee.  The  dress  of  the  women  is 
peoiHar,  tasteful,  and  highly  picturesque : — 

It  esnsists  of  a  satin  petticoat,  with  broad  horiaontal 
ttripes  of  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  and  a  bodice  tightly 
esfwiag  the  boat,  and  embroidered  with  yarious-coloured 
■ilki;  over  the  head  and  shoulders  flows  the  usual 
•Ssiee,*  which,  as  it  graoefuUy  flutters  on  the  breeze, 
adM^isa  charming  eflbct  of  grace  and  softness  to  the  ouU 
fiasi  of  their  elastic  figures ;  whilst  the  becoming  yariety 
•fcoleur  selected  for  their  dress,  and  the  brightness  of 
their  attsseroos  ornaments,  adds  gaiety  and  animation  of 
■ocsBiBoo  order  to  the  passing  scene.  On  certain  holy. 
is7%  ail  the  women  of  the  city  walk  together  to  the  sea- 
eie  IB  their  ricbeat  dresses,  to  render  there  a  Totive  offer- 
ag  of  nos  and  cocoa-nuts ;  and  on  these  occasions  the 
grsca  and  beaot  j  of  their  persons,  the  richness  and  rariety 
of  their  eostooie,  and  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the)r 
jrvdi^  are  ahewn  to  the  greatest  adTautagOi 

In  the  small  town  of  Kaira,  which  boasts  of 
kariagthe  prettiest  women  in  Cutch,  the  damsels, 
anojig  many  other  adornments,  ornament  the 
^B»  of  their  garments  with  little  silver  bells, 
tad  stitch  bits  of  luoking-glass  into  the  embroi- 
dery of  their  bodices.  Mrs  Postans'  destination 
iffeut  to  have  been  the  British  camp  at  Bhooj, 
vhieh  city  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the 
province.  It  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants; 
aad  here  is  the  palace  of  the  Rao,  or*  ruling 
prince-  He  is  still  a  very  young  man,  and  is  said 
to  be  of  good  dispositions  and  amiable  manners. 
When  his  father  was,  for  his  crimes,  set  aside, 
I7  the  King.making  Company,  this  youth  was, 
vhile  an  infant,  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  authorities,  and  his  early  education 
»ie  saperintended  by  an  Edinburgh  gentleman  ;* 
^  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  province 
aade  it  neeesaary  that  the  young  Rao  should  he^ 
««*e  a  ruling  prince,  long  before  his  education 
VBsiniahed.  Mrs  Postans  gives  an  agreeable 
^eacription  of  this  Prince,  the  effect  of  which  is 
««ewhat  marred,  by  the  coloured  fulLlength 
wnem  which  fronts  it,  of  a  squab,  square- 
l^atBred,  good-natured,  middle-aged  personage, 
a  a  eoetnme  more  unique  than  elegant. 

lajersesi  the  Rao  is  remarkably  stout,  with  peculi- 

,^1ha  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Cutch  was  the  late  Rev. 
^  ^^yj^^^  rity,  then  chaplain  at  Bhooj,  whom 
**^  *      '  •  task  to  which  he  had  anxiously  de- 
T«  3f  « 


ariy  fine  eyes,  and  a  benevolent  and  agreeable  expression 
of  countenance,  although,  unfortunately,  disfigured  by  the 
ravages  of  small-pox.  His  dress  is  usually  rich,  well, 
arranged,  and  strikingly  picturesque.  On  state  occasions, 
it  consists  of  a  most  magnificent  Kinkaub  turban,  of  the 
usual  stupendous  size  worn  by  the  Rajpoots,  ornamented 
with  strings  of  pearl,  and  jewels  of  great  value,  with  im- 
mense ear-rings  of  gold  wire  set  with  precious  stones* 
Over  the  masUn  Ankriha,  worn  by  all  natives  of  respect- 
ability, his  Highness  has  a  sort  of  body  armour  of  thickly 
wadded  purple  velvet  embroidered  with  gold  ;  a  pair  of 
rich  satin  trousers,  also  embroidered  or  rather  embossed 
with  gold ;  and  crimson  velvet  slippers,  curved  upwards 
at  the  front,  and  decorated  with  pearls  and  coloured 
silks. 

His  Highness's  jewels  are  of  great  price,  and  very  nu- 
merous ;  consisting  principally  of  armlets,  bracelets,  ta- 
weeds,  and  a  succession  of  rings  and  necklaces  of  which  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  a  description.  The  gems 
most  in  use  are  pearls,  rubies,  and  diamonds,  but  uncut, 
and  set  in  the  rudest  style  of  workmanship.  His  High- 
ness has  some  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  and  it 
is  the  custom  for  the  European  officers  stationed  in  Cutch, 
to  make  him  visits  of  ceremony,  with  which  he  seems 
gratified,  and  has  in  several  cases  evinced  a  warm  friend- 
ship and  interest  for  some. 

We  fear  his  Royal  Highness  is  not  in  auy  re- 
spect superior,  either  in  intellect  or  knowledge, 
to  other  native  princes.  His  casual  guests  usually 
find  him  seated  in  his  private  reception  cham- 
ber— 

A  small  room,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  swords, 
shields,  matchlocks,  and  a  curious  variety  of  other  wea- 
pons, of  which  his  Highness  seems  most  to  value  a  beauti- 
fully  inlaid  gun,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
on  his  visit  to  Cutch  in  1830.  During  his  hours  of  re- 
laxation from  the  cares  of  business,  the  Rao  is  frequently 
attended  by  a  negro  giant,  a  sort  of  royal  jester,  who 
throws  himself  into  all  sorts  of  contortions,  and  displays 
an  agility  in  the  perfDrmance  of  his  antics,  which  excites 
the  risible  faculties  of  his  Highness  to  their  greatest  ex- 
tent, keeping  him  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter  at  the  mon« 
sterns  efforts. 

Mrs  Postans  details .  all  the  magnificence  of 
the  palace  and  of  the  establishment,  about  which 
we  see  nothing  very  attractive,  save  the  horses  and 
the  harem.  Five  hundred  horses  form  the  Rao's 
stud.  His  favourite  dun  riding  horses  are 
splendidly  and  richly  caparisoned.  On  occa- 
sions of  state,  his  Highness  is  attended  by  500 
horsemen,  with  elephants,  banners,  and  other  in- 
signia of  Oriental  royalty,  making  no  contempt- 
ible show  ;  though,  probably,  one  which  fully  jus- 
tifies the  mistake  made  by  the  natives  in  another 
place,  who,  on  beholding  a  review  of  British 
troops,  took  the  band,  in  their  picturesque  and 
rich,  or,  at  least,  showy  dresses,  for  the  great 
men.  The  Indian  is  nearly  as  fond  of  his  horse 
as  the  Arab.  With  it  he  not  only  shares  hij 
meal,  but  his  ball  of  opium.  The  horse  in  the 
East  is  a  gentleman;  his  master's  companion 
in  peace,  and  his  friend  in  war.  To  the  ass,  the 
bullock,  and  the  camel,  are  left  drudgery  and 
heavy  burdens.  The  horse  is  reserved  for  the 
nobler  occasions  of  war  and  ceremony. 

The  government  of  Cutch,  like  that  of  so 
many  semi-barbarous  countries,  is  essentially 
feudal.  The  reigning  Rao  is  but  the  highest 
chief  among  a  set  of  inferior  chiefs,  called  Jharre^ 
jahg,  who  are  of  the  Rajpoot,  i.  e,  Norman  tribe, 
and  hold  th^ir  lands  as  feudal  tenures,  doing 
military  eenrice  to  the  Raos  when  required.    Tho 
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sysUm  is  compute  io  all  iti  parts;  the  lesser  chiefsi 
in  like  manner,  owinf  allegiance,  not  to  the 
Rao,  hnt  to  their  respective  feudal  lords.  Those 
lesser  Cutchee  barons  or  retainers  are  called 
Grasias,  and  hold  the  government  of  the  villages. 
This  Norman  class  are  a  remarkable  tribe.  They 
are,  says  oar  author,  a  singnlarly  fine  race  of 
men— 

Natnnlly  robuit,  and  peeoUarly  wirlike  in  dren  and 
bMring ;  but  in  their  habits  diMipated,  pnmd,  and  cmeL 
Some  Tcart  have  now  pawed  atnce  Cutch  baa  been  a  toene 
of  oonteotion  for  federal  rigbta ;  and  during  this  intarral, 
the  Jharrq'ahs  have  sunk  into  a  state  of  apathy  and 
sensual  indulgence.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and 
spirituous  liquors,  those  amongst  them  who  are  much  ad- 
vanced in  li^  betray,  in  their  haggard  eountenanres,  the 
common  effects  of  these  habits. of  intemperance  and 
excess. 

The  Rajpoot  women,  who  marry  these  men  for  the 
sake  of  their  estates,  are  handsome,  high-spirited,  and 
very  superior  to  the  other  castes  of  women.  I  speak, 
howetcr,  only  from  representation ;  as  the  Jharrrjahs 
seclude  their  women,  and  I  have  not  had  any  opportunity 
of  being  introdnced  to  these  Calypsos  of  the  land.  But 
it  is  said,  that  <*  the  sacred  harcm*s  silent  tower**  is  too 
often  the  scene  of  desperate  intrigue ;  and  that,  «  fair  as 
the  first  who  f«)l  of  woman-kind,"  the  dark-eyed  Raj- 
pootnl  frequently  becomes  the  victim  of  her  wayward  and 
evil  pnssions.  Beauiiful  and  high-born,  these  women 
ftttl  little  sympathy  or  affection  for  their  debauched  lords, 
and  are  accused  of  direrting  the  tedium  of  their  lives  by 
intrigues  and  associations  of  a  most  degrading  nature. 

The  Rajpoot  Jharrejahs  derive  their  name  from 
Jharrah,  a  Mabomedan  of  rank,  who,  coming  to  Cutch, 
which  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes, 
became  enslaved  by  the  loveliness  of  a  fiiir  Hindu,  whom 
he  married.  After  his  death,  his  young  widow  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  family  at  the  instance  of  his  Mabomedan 
wires ;  and,  like  another  Ha  gar,  she  departed,  with  her 
hifiint  son,  to  seek  refuge  from  themore  merciful.  Her  son 
grew ;  he  took  unto  himself  wives  of  the  daughters  of 
Che  land ;  and  his  descendanti  established  themselves  in 
independence,  taking  the  title  of  Jharrejahs.  In  time, 
the  chief  of  this  tribe  assumed  the  title  of  Jam,  and  held 
it  for  many  years,  until  expelled  from  Cutch  into  Katti- 
var,  by  the  fiat  of  the  celebrated  Emperor  Akbar.  It  is, 
therefore,  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  Jharrejahs  should 
be  claised  as  Hindus  or  Moslems;  more  particularly  as 
the  Rao,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Bhyaud,  pays  reverence 
to  both  modes  of  worship  :  and  the  '*  Order  of  the  Pish'* 
yns  bestowed  on  the  early  princes  of  Cutch  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Delhi,  on  their  pledging  themselves  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  all  pilgrims  travelling  to  Mecca.  The  Hindus 
also  form  family  connexions  with  the  Moslems.  A 
sister  of  Rao  BhHrmuljee*s,  a  princess  distinguished  by 
her  wisdom  and  masculine  understanding,  married  a  Jam 
of  the  Noanugger  family,  in  Kattiwar,  but  died  shortly 
after  her  marriage;  and  it  was  suspected  that  she  had 
been  destroyed,  by  poison  iutroduccd  into  her  slippers. 
The  jealous  passions  of  the  harem*s  inmates  could  ill 
brook  the  sway  of  this  highly  gifted  and  most  unfortunate 
woman.  With  a  spirit  uncontaminated  by  the  presence 
of  evil,  Kes9er  Bhye  had  passed  her  li£e  in  a  court  de- 
graded by  crime,  and  all  her  energies  and  affections  had 
been  exeHed  to  save  the  victims  of  her  brother's  dark 
and  guilty  passions.  Often  had  his  blood-stained  hand 
been  stayed  from  the  commission  of  deeper  crime^  by  the 
9ntreaties  of  his  gentle  sister ;  and  though  henelf  the 
victim  of  dark  and  private  treachery,  the  name  of  Kesser 
Bhye  is  still  hallowed  throuvhout  the  province.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  the  Cutch  Jharrejah  sharss  the 
proportions  of  his  divided  ftiith,  according  to  the 
origin  of  his  ancestry.  He  believes  in  the  Koran, 
worships  saints,  sweats  by  Allah,  and  lives  in  Mabomedan 
style:  the  worship  of  Vishnu  is,  however,  skilfully 
mingled  with  all  this,  and  the  whole  forms  a  curious 
m0lQmg0  of  religions  Caith.  Another  ca^  of  warriotv, 
^Ufld  Jdsyanuahs,  were  originally  shsjinardi^  but,  tau 


.  changing  the  crook  for  the  spear,  have  become  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  celebrated  as  planderers,  and  as 
being  ready  to  take  any  miliUry  service,  if  well  paid 
and  suffered  to  pillage  without  restraint.  The  hand  of 
the  Meyaanak  mercenary  is  equally  ready  for  the 
warrior*s  spear  or  the  asaa8sin*s  dagger  ;  and  he  never 
fails  his  employer,  or  hesitates  to  perform  the  most 
atrocious  deed,  if  proportionately  recompensed.  In  the 
rsign  of  the  Rao  Bbarmnljee,  during  a  civil  war,  when 
the  British  power  was  required  to  quell  the  cootentk»ns 
of  the  Ibodal  chiefb,  the  Meyannaha  came  to  Anjar,  and 
poisoned  the  wells,  by  which  many  man  and  cattle  died. 
These  men  are  Mahomedans,  and  may  be  mastered  to 
the  amount  of  three  thousand  warriors. 

The  Soodahs,  although  not  a  provincial  tribe,  may  be 
mentioned  here,  as  being  intimately  connected  with  Cotch, 
both  by  their  predatory  exctirsions  and  the  intermarriages 
of  their  beautiftii  daughters  with  the  Rajpoot  Jharrejahs. 
This  tribe  reside  in  Wandhs,  or  grass  huts,  en  the  gnat 
desert  of  the  Thnrr,  in  a  state  of  peculiar  wratchedness  and 
privation.  Ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  past  their  lives 
as  shepherds,  frequently  assembling  in  hordea,  and  making 
forays  across  the  northern  Rann,  into  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  driving  back  the  cattle  of  the  villagers  to 
their  Wandhs,  where  they  for  a  time  subsist  in  peace,  on 
milk,  and  the  few  vegetables  of  the  jungle. 

The  Soodahs  find  their  principal  source  of  ricbee  in  the 
beauty  of  their  daughters,  Ibr  one  ef  whom  rich  Maho- 
medans will  ftequeatly  pay  ten  thonsand  rupees.  Ri^ahs 
and  wealthy  chieftains  despatch  their  emianries,  as 
Abraham  sent  his  servant,  to  seek  a  wife  for  Isaae  of  the 
daughters  of  Nabor ;  and,  like  Bethnel,  the  Soodah  father 
offers  no  objsctions  to  a  wealthy  suitor,  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  robs  his  son-in-law,  before  his  camela  and  servants 
depart.  Beside  the  wells,  and  in  the  hovels  of  the  Thurr, 
full  many  a  flower  of  female  lovdiness  wonld  blush  un- 
ssen,  but  for  the  fame  of  their  surpassing  beauty,  which 
claims  and  maintains  its  ascendancy,  and  transplanu  the 
blossom  of  the  desert  to  bloom  amidst  the  gorgeons  pomp 
of  a  royal  harem.  It  is  said,  that  the  Soodah  women 
are  artful  and  cunning;  and  that  by  these  qualities  they 
gain  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  their  liege 
lords,  to  whom  they  bear  little  aflRection.  The  Soodah 
wife  of  a  Rajpoot  cares  only  for  her  son;  and*  report 
avers,  hesitates  liule  to  dispose  of  the  Esther,  to  invest  his 
heir  with  the  estate. 

The  Soodahs  themselves  never  Intermarry,  but  fbrm 
alliancea  with  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  provinceiL 
From  this  circumstance,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
daughters  inherit  their  feimess  from  their  paternal  an- 
cestry |  as  otherwise,  it  would  be  less  uncommon*  In 
Cutch  the  crime  of  iu&nticide  prevents  our  judging  of 
what  charms  may  descend  to  the  female  offspring  of  the 
Soodah  ^omen ;  but  I  should  imagine  they  would  be 
many,  as  the  Rajpoot  Jharr^ahs  are  naturally  a  very 
handsome  race,  although  enervated  by  intemperau 
habits.  Too  proud  to  be  virtuous,  these  haughty  chiefii 
are  cruel  and  debauched  in  times  of  pence,  and  terrible 
in  the  days  of  strife.  No  deed  of  blood,  no  act  of  treachery, 
is  then  too  dark  fbr  their  evil  passions  to  plan  and  ex- 
ecute. 

The  Jharrejah  families  have  Jewish  features ; 
and  they  speak  the  Sindh  language,  and  pure  Hin- 
dostanee,  which  is  the  language  of  the  court. 
The  boors  have  a  rude  dialect  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. It  is  considered  loss  of  character  for  a 
Jharrejah's  daughter  to  marry  any  man,  none 
being  considered  her  equal ;  and,  as  in  India, 
celibacy  is  considered  as  aynonimous  with  shame 
or  guilt,  infanticide  of  datighters  is  the  only 
alternative.  The  aristocratic  principle  is  every* 
where  incompatible  with  female  happiness.  la 
Catholic  countries,  the  ?ictim  daughter  of  the 
noble  could  be  sent  to  a  nunnery ;  in  Protestant*  i 
communities,  she  may  pine  and  wither  on  tbe 
virgin  thorn.  In  India  the  deep  guilt  of  th^ 
parent  prevents  the  futui^  miseyy  of  the  chiUL 
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80  ttovKifUy  ar#  women  the  ilaves  of  custom^ 
Uat  the  Rajpoot  motben  (Soodfth  women)  ere 
teoacioue  of  Us  oheervanee  than  their 
The  infant  is  poiaoned  by  opium 
ta  the  breast  of  the  mother.  Of  these 
Catcheearistoerats,  Mrs  Postans  remarks— 

Dvpicable  aa  these  wrttchei  are,  from  tht  coasteat  ex. 
acne  of  trtrj  yice,  they  imagine  themtelres  superior  to 
all  other  castes  :  and  although  their  aeosual  paationi  lead 
t^B  to  Mek  wiYe9  from  a  tribe  of  pinndcrers,  they  con- 
i^gr  that  no  cute  ia  worthy  to  receire  their  daaghters  or 
10  W  howmrod  with  their  alliance.  Not  only  the  Jhar- 
n^afaa,  but  all  Mahomedans  in  Cutch,  who  pride  them- 
acira  on  being  descended  from  the  tame  original  head, 
coamity  daily,  these  deliberate  murders.  Great  and 
Tsiions  hare  been  the  efforts  made  by  the  British  Govem- 
■eat  to  prevent  this  dreadful  practice ;  and  the  Jharrejnhs 
bai«  cAicd  Into  a  treaty  with  us,  agreeing  to  forbid  tbs 
telrBctkm  of  their  female  in^ts,  on  condition  that  we 
nipcct  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  religious 
reverence  for  the  ox  and  cow.  This  agreement  has  been 
hdd  ncred  on  our  part,  and  the  slaughter  of  these  animals 
isfarhiddcn  throughout  the  prorince ;  but  it  is  feared,  that 
ear  ftvhearanco  has  done  little  to  suppress  the  amount  of 
czisae.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to  institute  strict  inquiries 
iato  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  Jharrejah's  family ;  their 
vemoi  are  secluded,  and  the  harem^s  privacy  is  inriol- 
sMe.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Jhar- 
i^shs  art  boand  to  return  a  yearly  census  of  their  tribe ; 
kat  we  hara  no  means  of  saeertaiaing  its  truth*  aod  the 
snk  population  ao  £ar  exceeds  the  female,  that  no  doubt 


but  that  these  murders  are  still  common.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  there  was  annually  in  this  pro. 
vinos,  a  destruction  of  one  thousand  lives,  and  that 
amongst  eight  thousand  Jhamjahs.  the  number  of  their 
vamen  did  not  exceed  thirty.  This  very  small  number 
awe  pveserred,  some  by  accident,  and  some  by  the  Jhar- 
Kjsh  heliereTS  in  Vishnu. 

The  Bao  has  promised  that  if  a  daughter  be 
horn  to  him,  he  wiU  preserve  and  nurture  ber^  to 
prere  hie  desire  to  correct  this  horrible  cuetom ; 
kit,  until  the  original  feeling,  the  disgrace  of  a 
metaliiance  and  the  shame  of  celibacy,  be  re- 
aoved^  the  Rajpoots  will  prevent  the  imagined 
degradation  of  their  daughters  and  their  fami- 
lii^  whatever  example  is  set  them.  There  is^ 
aeanwhile^  g^oed  hope  that  the  Rao  will  soon  have 
an  epportvoity  of  setting  a  good  example.  He 
hss  already^  at  tventy-four,  five  wives ;  and  he  is 
aboat  to  take  two  more,  the  daughters  of  power- 
fsl  ehie&^  who  naturally  esteem  it  a  high  honour 
ts  gain  admiseion  for  their  offspring  into  the 
roTal  harem.  French  or  English  nobility  es- 
teem  it  a  high  honour  to  be  nominated  to 
sosw  menial  office  in  the  household  of  the  sove. 
rsign,  even  when  there  is  little  or  no  salary 
attached  to  the  dignity  of  Gold  Stick  or  Lady  of 
the  Bedchamber.  Mrs  Postans  was  so  fortunate 
ss  to  obtain  admittance  into  the  Rao's  harem. 

The  aveaua  iasmediately  leadmg  to  the  women's  apart, 
■tats  ia  guarded  at  its  entrance  by  a  pair  of  most  hideous 
wnchi,  who  sit  cross-legged,  in  a  sort  of  basket  chair 
fkoA  OB  emA  side  of  the  portal.  These  sooty  guardians 
If  fessak  virtue  are  arasod  to  the  (seth,  and  in  addition 
a  thai,  have  a  largo  blunderhass  lying  by  each  seat 
Hsvhig  passed  thess  retainers  of  marital  tyranny,  we 
our  tha  large  court,  tiled  on  the  ooeasion  of  my  visit  ta 
ibe  ladies,  by  about  three  haadred  wouMn  of  the  city,  of 
niieiis  castes  and  degrees,  who  had  eome  to  gratify  two 
ifthsstroiigostdeeins  of  the  fomals  mind,  cariosity  and 
^■ip.  After  pasiing  np  aa  avenos  formed  by  a  doable 
iisor these  dark  bsaatioa— 
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and  being  grestsd  by  whispsrin|s,  giggUngi,  and  other 
dfmonstrations  of  amusement^  at  what  they  thought  re-* 
narkable  in  my  dress  and  manner,  I  fntered  th^  sitting 
apartment  of  the  Ranees,  which  was  a  stone  verandah^ 
iovel  with  and  open  to  the  court,  having  sleeping-rooms, 
and  other  private  spartmenti^  leading  from  ioon  to  the 
back. 

The  Bao*s  mother,  who  resides  with  bar  husband,  the 
ex-Rao,  in  a  separate  palace,  came  to  htr  son^s  harem  on 
the  occasion  of  my  visit,  and  rscsiv«d  me  with  great  ease, 
partaking  of  the  graces  of  Earopoaa  etiquette.  Taking 
my  hand,  she  expressed  her  pleasure  at  seeing  me,  and 
then  placing  bm  in  a  chair  next  her  own,  conversed  agree- 
ably on  a  variety  of  suljecis,  in  exoellsnt  Hindusuneo. 
She  is  a  very  lovely  woman,  and  does  not  appear|older 
than  about  ive  and  thirty ;  sbe  has  a  vary  lair  complex- 
ion, fine  figure^  and  lustrous  bUck  eyes  {  not  possessing 
the  languid  sleepy  softness  which  generally  characterises 
the  native  eye,  but  large,  bright,  and  expressive.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  ehief  of  Soodahs,  a  tribe  who  inhabit  the 
great  deeert  of  the  Thurr,  and  are  remarkable  for  the 
surpassing  beanty  of  their  women.  The  iathers  of  these 
belles  calculate  their  amount  of  property  according  to  their 
**  heads  of  daughters,"  being  happy  to  dispose  of  them  as 
brides  to  ths  highest  bidder.*  And  to  judge  of  all,  by 
this  specimen  in  the  person  of  the  lovely  queeo^motbery 
'*  if  lusty  love  would  go  in  quest  of  beauty,''  i^w  of  ths 
daughters  of  the  land  conld,  I  think,  compsts  with  ths 
passing  fairness  of  the  Soodah  maidens. 

The  Ranee, 

**  Rich  In  the  gsuis  of  India's  gsudy  sone," 
was  superbly  attired  according  to  the  fashions  of  Manda- 
vie,  which  have  been  before  described ;  but  the  materials 
of  her  dress  were  unusually  costly  and  well-chosen.  Her 
petticoat  was  of  a  rich  Tyrian  purple  satin,  embossed  with 
a  border,  and  scattered  bunches  of  flowers ;  each  flower 
being  formed  of  various  gems,  and  the  leaves  and  stems 
richly  embroidered  in  gold  and  coloured  silks.  Her 
bodice  was  of  the  same  material  as  the  ]{etticoat,  having 
the  form  of  the  bosom  marked  by  circular  rows  of  seed 
pearl ;  her  slippers  were  of  embroidered  gold,  open  at  the 
heels,  and  curved  up  towards  the  instep  in  front ;  from 
her  graceful  head  flowed  a  Kinkaub  scarf,  woven  from  gold 
thread  of  the  finest  texture  and  mo^t  dazzliug  brightness. 
Her  soft  glossy  hair,  parted  in  the  Qreek  style,  was  con* 
fined  by  a  golden  fillet,  and  a  profusion  of  pearl  orna- 
ments |  and  on  her  brow,  imbedded  in  the  delicate  flesh, 
and  apparently  nnsseurod  by  any  other  means^  rested  a 
beautiful  star  of  diamonds  and  peails. 

The  lovely  Ranee  was  absolutely  laden  with  jewels  3 
A  description  of  her  nose-ring,  ear-rings,  toe-rings,  finger- 
rings,  armlfcts,  bracelets,  anklets,  and  necklaces,  would 
alone  occupy  a  volume. 

The  yonng  Ranees,  the  present  Rao's  wives,  were 
seated  together  on  a  mat  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  veran- 
dah, decked  in  all  their  finery  ;  but  the  poor  girls,  abashed 
and  timid,  sat  huddled  together,  afraid  to  be  seen,  yet 
every  moment  whispering  to  each  other^  with  a  half- 
suppressed  giggle ;  now  and  then  stealing  a  glance  at  me 
through  their  long  eye-lashes,  but  turning  their  eyes  away 
the  instant  the  gesture  was  observed,  and  hiding  their 
pretty  faces  in  the  laps  of  their  companions.  By  degrees, 
however,  they  gained  courage ;  gave  me  their  trinkets 
to  admire ;  asked  me  a  variety  of  trifling  questions ;  in« 
sisted  on  handling  all  the  ornaments  I  won*,  and  would, 
I  believe,  have  fairly  undressed  me,  had  I  not  avoided 
any  fiirtber  familiarity,  by  re- commencing  a  conversation 
with  the  fascinating  queen-mother.  § 

The  jewels  of  the  young  Ranees  were  similar  to  those 
already  described ;  but  one  of  the  fk\r  dames  seemed  pecu- 
liarly enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  a  ring  she  wore  on 
her  first  finger.  It  was  indeed  of  huge  dimensions ;  in 
the  centre  Was  a  mirror  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown 
piece,  and  this  is  as  encircled  with  rubies,  pearls,  and 
diamonds.  The  iair  wearers  of  all  this  barbaric  wealth 
must  have  been  sorely  wearied  ere  the  day  was  done,  had 

•  The  Jharnjah  or  Riypoot  chiefs  usually  intermarry 
with  the  Soodah  vwomen^  as  they  can  do  so  without  ofienos 
to  their  pride  of  casts. 
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not  fiemale  Tanity  aided  them  to  support  itt  burthen; 
their  ear-ringi  alone  were  of  eolid  gold^and  not  leM  than 
eight  inches  each  in  diameter,*  and  embossed  with  gems  of 
a  large  size. 

The  Ranees  hare  no  family ;  they  are  all  yery  yontig, 
and  seem  perfectly  liappy  together,  and  contented  with 
their  lot. 

After  spending  some  time  with  the  Raoees,  who  ex- 
pressed great  anxiety  to  hear  of  other  English  ladies  who 
had  Tisited  them  at  Tarious  times,  I  made  a  movement  for 
taking  leare ;  when  two  slave  girls  entered,  bearing  trays, 
on  which  were  little  baskets  formed  of  leaves,  and  con- 
taining betel.nuts,  pin  supairee,  cinnamon,  and  other 
qiices,  with  rosNwater,  attar,  and  sandal-wood  oil  in 
minute  opal  vases.  The  Rao*8  mother  then  presented  me 
with  betid-nut,  which  in  Eastern  etiquette  is  understood 
to  convey  a  permission  to  depart ;  and  having  (as  a  mark 
of  friendship)  sprinkled  me,  by  means  of  a  little  golden 
ladle,  with  the  various  unguents,  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
mise shower  of  rose-water,  scattered  through  the  rose  of  a 
richly-gemmed  Golaubdani,  the  Ranees  all  politely  and 
kindly  entreated  me  to  repeat  my  visit.  Afterwards, 
each  took  my  hand  and  raised  it  smilingly  and  grace- 
fully to  her  forehead.  I  then  left  them,  and  was  ushered 
back  through  the  wondering  crowd  to  the  outer  gate  of 
the  palace.  The  situation  of  the  Ranees  interested  me 
deeply.  I  was  pleased  with  their  amiability;  but  felt 
sincere  commiseration  for  their  degraded,  useless,  and 
demoralizing  condition. 

Mrs  Postans  makes  a  very  sensible  discourse 
upon  the  condition,  and  the  emancipation,  of 
Eastern  women,  without  entertaining  much  hope 
of  her  benevolent  wishes  being  effective,  save 
through  British  power. 

She  describes  the  degraded  social  condition 
and  daily  drudgery  of  the  Cutchee  women.  They 
are  unusually  slight  in  figure,  and  have  interest- 
ing rather  thhn  beautiful  faces,  save  the  females 
of  Mandavie,  many  of  whom  are  strikingly 
handsome.  When  Mrs  Postans  laments  the  hard 
fate  of  the  Cutchee  matrons,  and  their  daily 
drudgery,  is  she  aware,  that  not  much  bet- 
ter is  that  of  the  women,  in  a  similar  condition, 
in  England  and  Ireland,  if,  as  we  fully  believe, 
their  menial  toils  do  not  greatly  exceed  those  of 
their  simple*mannered  sisters  of  the  East  ? 

Separated  as  these  women  are  from  such  advantages  of 
civilized  opinion,  the  taste  of  the  observer  is  pained  to  see 
so  much  artless  grace  enslaved  by  ignorance,  and  so  much 
real  beauty  condemned  to  the  most  filthy  and  disgusting 
labour.  Notwithstanding  the  delicacy  of  her  appear- 
ance, a  Cutchee  woman  is  capable  of  great  exertion,  and 
she  pursues  the  fatiguing  routine  of  daily  duty  without 
a  murmur  of  discontent.  At  early  dawn  the  grinds  the 
com  for  family  consumption,  collects  the  materials  for 
firing,  cleans  the  cooluug  utensils,  and  sweeps  out  the 
dwelling.  Then,  with  probably  a  tier  of  three  water- 
vessels  on  her  head,  an  infant  seated  on  one  hip,  which 
she  supports  with  her  arm  passed  round  its  body,  and  au 
elder  child  clinging  to  her  skirts,  she  walks  to  the  nearest 
well,  or  tank,  returns  with  the  water,  cooks  the  family 
meal,  and  siu  down  to  her  spinning-wheel.  After  this^ 
she  again  goes  to  the  tank  to  wash  herself  and  her  clothes. 
This,  indeed,  constitutes  her  sole  amusement  Divested 
of  her  upper  clothing,  she  sits  in  the  water,  laughing  and 
chatting  to  her  neighbours,  or  trolling  some  simple  ditty, 
as,  with  garmenu  neatly  tucked  around  her,  she  beats  her 
linen  against  a  stone,  or  holds  aloft  her  gaily  coloured 
iaree,  to  dry  and  warm  in  the  sunny  breeze. 

Now  an  English  mother  has  nearly  similar  du- 

*  These  enormous  pendanu  are  supported  by  small 
gold  hooks,  which  fissten  into  the  hair  above  the  ear. 
We  wish  Bnglish  ladies  would  adopt  this  custom,  as  we 
sometimes  tremble  for  slit  ears  befalling  them  from  their 
present  psadants.-.J?.  T,  M.^  i 


ties  to  perform,  and  often  in  addition  to  hire  o«t 
her  labours  to  the  farmer,  or  the  factory,  or  her 
wealthier  neighbours.  It  was  but  the  other  day, 
that  a  philanthropic  gentleman  of  Bath  was 
informing  the  world  that  poor  widows  were  per- 
fectly able  to  work  for  the  support  of  two  or 
three  children,  besides  taking  care  of  them. 
Women  in  Bath  made  a  great  dsal,  he  alle^red, 
bycAarrtng,  and  often  maintained  their  husbands ; 
so,  when  left  with  children,  a  widow  can  have 
no  just  claim  from  the  poor-laws,  and  is  no  ob- 
ject of  charity. 

The  author  describes  a  recent  suttee  at  Cuteh, 
which  she  appears  to  have  witnessed.  The  Rao 
is  considered  blamableby  Mrs  Postans,  as  his  com- 
mand would  probably  have  prevented  the  Immo- 
lation ;  and  it  is  feared  he  secretly  approved  the 
Brahmins'  proceedings.  The  whole  of  his  peo- 
ple were  present  at  the  sacrifice,  from  his  prime 
minister  to  the  lowest  wrestler.  A  suttee  must 
be  an  exciting  spectacle.  What  is  a  boxing- 
match  or  a  bull-fight  to  it !  About  the  same 
time,  the  beautiful  queen-mother  died  of  a  vie 
lent  fever,  and  an  old  female  water-carrier,  one 
of  her  attendants,  buried  herself  alive,  in  order 
to  attend  her  mistress  in  another  state.  A  trait 
of  this  poor  wretch  displays  the  subtlety  of  one 
of  the  strongest  instincts  of  human  nature — ^the 
love  of  life. 

Before  her  grave  was  dosed,  while  yet  the  breath  of 
heaven  fanned  her  fiice,  and  the  glad  scenes  of  life  floated 
before  her  eyes,  she  made  a  request  so  singular  that  I  can 
find  no  one  to  account  for  it.  She  desired  an  inverted 
chattee  to  be  placed  over  her  head ;  which  done,  the 
earth  was  thrown  over  it,  and  in  a  few  seconds  trampled 
down  with  shouts  of  exultation.  The  unexhausted  air 
in  the  chattee,  must  have  preserved  life  for  a  short  time 
after  the  grave  had  been  filled  in,  and  probably,  while 
her  pulse  yet  beat,  the  fiendish  shouts  of  her  mnrderen 
rang  in  her  ears,  and  mingled  with  the  agonizing  detth 
of  this  infatuated  wonuin. 

Both  the  widow  and  the  attendant  had  the 
highest  inducements  to  the  sacrifice  of  life, 
founded  on  the  promises  and  denouncements  of 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  proba- 
bly regarded  lightly  that  which  to  ua  seems  so 
dreadful.  The  widow  was,  in  this  case,  a  woj 
man  of  high  caste,  and  the  only  wife  of  an  iiH 
timate  and  confidential  friend  of  the  Rao.  Sh4 
resolved  to  mount  the  funeral  pyre  in  front  d 
her  husband's  tomb. 

News  of  the  widow's  intentions  having  spread,  a  grei 
concourse  of  people  of  both  sexes,  the  women  clad  in  th^ 
gala  costumes,  assembled  round  the  pyre.  In  a  shif 
time  after  their  arrival,  the  fated  victim  appeared,  % 
companied  by  the  Brahmins,  her  relatives,  and  the  be^ 
of  the  deceased.  The  specutors  showwed  chaplets  j 
mogree  on  her  head,  and  greeted  her  appearance  wil 
laudatory  exclamations  at  her  constancy  and  virtue.  T| 
women  especially  pressed  forward  to  touch  her  garmeoll 
an  act  which  is  considered  meritorious,  and  highly  4 
sirable  for  absolution,  and  protection  from  the  Evil  «| 

The  widow  was  a  remarkably  handsome  woman, 
parently  about  thirty,  and  most  superbly  attired,  fi 
manner  was  marked  by  great  apathy  to  ail  around  h 
and  by  a  complete  indifference  to  the  preparations  wU 
for  the  first  time  met  her  eye :  from  tliis  cirumstance 
impression  was  given  that  she  might  be  under  the  1 
fluence  of  opium ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  declH 
intention  of  the  European  oflftcers,  present  to  inter! 
should  any  coercive  measures  be  adopted  by  the  BrahaJ 
or  relativiS;  two  medical  officers  were  i«qoes(cd  to  fl 
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Odr  opiBMD  OB  the  tuhjtcL  They  hoth  agreed  that  she 
wMfuitftce  from  any  influence  calculated  to  induce 
t«r^  or  intoxication. 

Ca^tiiB  Barnes*  then  addreeied  the  woman,  desiHng 
»Jmw  whether  the  act  the  was  about  to  perform  were 
wtasiiry  or  enforced ;  and  assuring  her  that,  should  she 
•ttrtlin  the  slightest  reluctance  to  the  fulfilment  of  her 
wv,  be,  00  the  part  of  the  British  government,  would 
pwiatee  tbe  protection  of  her  life  and  property.  Her 
umtt  wss  calm,  heroic,  and  constant  to  her  purpose : 
"14ie  of  my  own  free  will ;  give  me  back  my  husband, 
sad  I  will  consent  to  Uve ;  if  I  die  not  with  him,  the 
mhofierenhushanda  will  condemn  me.  "f    .     . 

Ere  the  renewal  of  the  horrid  ceremonies  of  death 
wt  permitted,  again  the  voice  of  mercy,  of  ezpostu. 
IstisB,  sod  even  of  entreaty,  was  heard;  but  the  trial 
m  Tiia,  and  the  cool  and  collected  manner  with  which 
tk  vooisa  still  declared  her  determination  unalterable, 
cMled  ind  startled  the  most  courageous.  Physical  pangs 
«n4iatly  excited  no  fears  in  her :  her  singular  creed,  the 
oMamM  of  her  country,  and  her  sense  of  conjugal  duty, 
cntudid  from  her  mind  the  natural  emotions  of  personal 
imd ;  snd  never  did  martyr  to  a  true  cause  go  to  the 
«Ae  with  more  constancy  and  firmness,  than  did  this 
debate  sod  gentle  woman  prepare  to  become  the  victim 
«f  t  deliberste  sacrifice  to  the  demoniacal  tenets  of  her 
kttihen  creed.  Accompanied  by  the  offidaUng  Brahmin, 
tke  widow  walked  se^ven  times  round  the  pyre,  repeating 
fte  smil  mantras,  or  prayers,  strewing  rice  and  ooories 
•B  Iks  ground,  and  sprinkling  water  from  her  hand  over 
^  ^Tstaaders,  who  believe  this  to  be  efficacious  in  pre- 
viKing  disease  and  in  expiating  committed  sins.  She 
teicBoved her  jewels,  and  presented  them  to  her  re- 
kfiota,  ssying  a  few  words  to  each,  with  a  calm  soft 
«MfesfencoQragement  and  hope.  The  Brahmins  then 
inmed  her  with  a  lighted  torch,  bearing  which, 

*'Freah  ss  a  flower  JiMt  blown. 
Am  wxna  with  \iit»  ber  youthfUl  pulaei  playing," 

lite  flopped  through  the  fatal  door,  and  sat  within  the 
pile.  The  body  of  her  husband,  wrapped  in  rich  kin- 
jjMki  was  then  carried  seven  times  round  the  pile,  and 
BttOy  hid  acresi  her  knees.  Thorns  and  grass  were 
PU  oTsr  the  door ;  and  again  it  was  insisted,  that  free 
^  thould  be  left,  as  it  was  hoped  the  poor  victim 
*«fct  yet  relent,  and  rush  from  her  fiery  prison  to  the 
Py^ien  so  freely  offered.  The  command  was  readily 
•^y«d,  the  strength  of  a  child  would  have  sufficed  to 
fettit  the  frail  barrier  which  confined  her,  and  a  breath* 
**  pMss  sacoeeded ;  bat  the  woman's  constancy  was 
^^  to  the  last;  not  a  sigh  broke  the  death-like 
«Baef  the  crowd,  until  a  slight  smoke,  curling  from 
**  wsissit  of  the  pyre,  and  then  a  tongue  of  flame 
djrtiag  with  bright  and  lightning-like  rapidity  into  the 
w  Use  sky,  told  OS  that  the  sacrifice  was  completed, 
'■sdoily  bad  this  oonrageous  woman  fired  the  pile,  and 
■«»  groan  had  betrayed  to  us  the  moment  when  her 
^\  isd.  At  fight  of  the  flame,  a  fiendish  shout  of  ex. 
vtitka  rent  the  ai^ ;  the  tom-toms  sounded,  the  people 
«PH  their  hands  with  deUght,  as  the  evidence  of  their 
■■"toBos  wark  burst  on  their  view ;  whilst  the  Bnglish 
^ettiters  of  this  sad  scene  withdrew,  bearing  deep  com- 
P*»«  in  their  hearts,  to  phlloeophize  as  best  they  might, 
*  «  cwem  so  fraught  with  horror,  so  incompatible  with 
*'*i  tad  so  revolting  to  human  sympathy.  The  pile 
!*«Med  to  bum  lor  three  hours;  but,  from  its  form,  it 
^wpfsied  that  almost  immediate  sofibcation  must  have 
^■^■•tod  tbe  sofierings  of  the  unhappy  victim. 

Tki  Hlndooe  believe  that  the  victim  endures 
*•  ?kyit€8l  pain,  but  that  her  soul  springs  to  the 


•  ThctraveUer—aud  nowthe  assistant  resident  inCutch. 

t  TUs  woman  declared  that  she  had  already  passed  seven 
^ihraogh  the  fire;  having  been  Sadhwee  for  seven 
""^■^ds;  aad  should  she  now  withdraw,  they  would  rise 
•J^ieam  her,  aceoiding  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Shastrus, 
J™  •!!—**  As  kmg  as  a  woman  shall  decline  burning 
■CBd^  hke  a  £uthfia  wife,  on  the  same  fire  as  her  de- 
•■"J*J"*»  »  *onf  «lMdl  she  not  be  exempted  from 
"V"*!*!  li  U/e,  in  the  body  of  some  female  animal." 


paradise  of  Indra  the  moment  she  fires  the  pile. 
Mrs  Postans  lays  the  blame  of  these  cruelties 
upon  the  cunning  and  fraudful  Brahmins,  who 
neyer  forget  that  their  duties,  as  priests,  are  to 
delude  the  people  and  profit  by  the  delusion. 
This,  we  fear,  holds,  whether  the  priests  be  of 
Jove,  Juggernaut,  or  Mahomet.  Earthquakes 
have,  at  different  times,  been  fatal  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Cutch  ;  and,  from  one  tremendous  shock, 
the  town  of  Bhooj  was  nearly  a  heap  of  ruins  in 
two  minutes  :— 

The  Hindus  purified  themselves,  and  made  offerings  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  terrible  Sivah.  The  Mahomedan 
Moolahs  stated  the  cause  of  the  earthquake  to  be  the 
horse  Dooldool,  pawing  for  his  food.  Thus,  in  the  midst 
of  terror  and  consternation,  human  selfishness  prevailed : 
the  Brehmins  exhorted  the  people  to  make  liberal  dona- 
tions to  their  temples,  as  a  means  of  evading  the  de- 
stroyer's arm ;  and  the  Moolabs  enjoined  their  disciples 
to  send  grain  to  satisfy  the  good  steed,  Dooldool,  whose 
supplies  were  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of  the  pious 
priests  of  the  prophet.  All  sorts  and  varieties  of  ludicrous 
stories  were  fhimed  for  the  e^qilanation  of  this  great 
phenomenon ;  and  the  more  absurd,  the  more  readily 

were  they  believed Afker  death,  the 

greatest  proof  a  rich  native  can  give  of  his  grief,  is  to  feed 
and  make  presents  to  the  Brahmins.  Immediately  after 
the  decease  of  the  Rao's  mother,  thousands  of  Brahmins 
came  into  Bhooj  from  every  part  of  Cutch ;  and  between 
their  feasting  for  tbe  ten  appointed  days  of  mourning,  and 
donations  made  to  tbe  temple  at  DVaka,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Rao  expended  more  than  a  lac  of  coories. 

Tbe  Hindoos  have  an  ingenious  theory  of 
earthquakes.    They  fancy  the  world  sustained 
by  an  enormous  many-headed  snake  ;  one  head 
only  bearing  the  weight  at  a  time.    When  that 
head  becomes  fatigued  with  the  load,  the  snake 
shifts  the  burden  to  another,  and  an  earthquake 
is   the  consequence.    By  a  not  unnatural  su- 
perstition, they  imagine  the  earth  becomes  heavier 
in  proportion  to  the  sins  of  its  inhabitants.    Mrs 
Postans  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  general 
features  of  the  scenery  of  Cutch,  and  of  its  ani- 
mals and  natural  productions.      The  beautiful 
wild  ass,  with  other  wild  animals,  is  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  Rutin,  an  immense,  des. 
ert,  salt  plain,   which,  from  May  to  October,  is 
flooded  with  salt  water,  and  at  all  other  seasons 
exhibits  the  wonders  and  euchantments  of  the 
mirage.    In  the  islands  or  oases  of  this  desert 
marsh,  the  Cutchee  shepherds  feed  their  flocks^ 
in  a  primitive  and  patriarchal  style.     Here  the 
wolf  and  the  boar  haunt ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince, as  well  as  the  Runn,  abounds  in  game  of 
various  kinds.     The  country  is  prolific  in  life, 
and  the  natives  are  sparing  of  all  life  save  the  hu. 
man.     Mrs  Postans  gives  a  minute  account  of 
the  several  religious  sects  of  the  province,  and 
their  superstitions,  superstitious  legends,    and 
modes    of    worship.      More    atttractive    than 
these  details  of  the  two  g^eat  sects  of  Brahma 
and  Mahomet,  and  their  numerous  off-sets,  is  her 
description  of  the  workmen  of  Cutch.    They  fa. 
bricate  beautifully  ornamented  armour,  and  war- 
like and  defensive  weapons.    The  embroiderers 
are  skilful,  and,  from  the  description  given,  they 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  little  implement  for 
tambour-work,  said,  to  be  invented,  above  half  a 
century  ago  by  a  Frenchman  and  long  since  in 
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general  oae  thtoughont  Europe  for  a  oommoa 
•pedes  of  embroidery.  At  least  we  supposethat 
the  original  invention  is  not  Cutchee,  of  thetam- 
bouring  hooked  needle  and  the  mode  of  operas 
tion  described.  The  only  difference  is,  that  the 
Cutchee  workers  have  no  pattern  on  the  cloth 
embroidered,  hut,  trusting  to  the  eye,  imitate 
one  placed  before  them ;  while  the  European 
tambour  .embroiderers  have  the  pattern  stamped 
on  the  fabric,  which  both  favours  exactness  and 
rapidity  of  manipulation.  It  would  be  odd,  af« 
ter  all,  if  the  French  claimed  a  petty  invention 
really  stolen  from  the  Cutchees;  for  our  authoress 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  of  this  mode  of  embroid- 
ery being  peculiar  to  the  province.    She  says— • 

The  foldtmithi*  work  of  Catch  has  been  Xomg  and 
justly  celebrated.  The  artiiana  succeed  admirably  in 
imitating  European  patterns ;  but  the  rich  purity  of  the 
Venetian  ore,  which  they  alone  use,  is  seen  in  greater 
perfection  in  the  natire  designs,  which  are  massive  and 
rich  in  *'  barbaric  splendour.** 

The  fayourite  native  ornament  is  the  Tulsl,  a  neck- 
lace formed  of  small  plates  of  richly  chased  gold,  strung 
on  a  small  wire,  or  gold  thread  ;  ear-rings,  also,  fastened 
by  a  hook  which  passes  through  the  bore  of  the  ear,  and 
secures  them  without  a  clasp  ;  together  with  a  great  Tar- 
iety  of  bangles,  or  bracelets,  usually  made  of  an  enormous 
weight,  and  adorned  with  curionsly  embossed  figures  of 
elephants,  tigers,  snakes,  and  monkeys.  In  common 
with  the  armourers,  the  goldsmiths  work  gold  orna- 
ments on  a  pure  dead  silver  ground,  with  great  taste  and 
delicacy  of  design.  This  description  of  work  is  princi- 
pally in  favour  for  sherbet  bowls,  and  golaubdanis,  or 
rose-water  sprinklers ;  the  elegant  forms  for  which  are 
copied  from  those  made  in  opal  and  china,  which  are 
brought  from  Turkey,  m  articles  of  merchandise  with 
Persia. 

The  goldsmiths  design  remarkably  well,  and  both 
draw  and  colour  their  designs  with  great  correctness.  In 
total  ignorance  of  Hogarth*s  line  of  beauty,  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiar  curve  which  constitutes 
grace  in  all  delineations  of  the  fine  arts,  is  everywhere 
developed ;  and  few  models  of  ancient  art  can  display 
forms  more  elegant  than  the  Hindus  choose  for  their 
common  water-vessels,  the  designs  for  their  embroidery, 
the  garlands  and  wreaths  which  everywhere  adorn  their 
temples,  tombs,  and  palaces. 

The  workmen  have  few  tools,  and  those  they  have  are 
of  the  most  primitive  description.  Thus  in  embossing  a 
cup,  or  snuff-box,  which  when  finished  displays  a  grac»> 
ful  garlanding  of  the  most  delicate  flowers,  with  minute 
leaves,  tendrils,  and  stems  connecting  them,  the  workman 
forms  a  large  lump  of  lac  round  a  wooden  handle  in  the 
form  desired,  and,  having  moulded  the  silver  on  it, 
punches  it  out,  in  the  pattern  he  requires  it  to  be,  by 
means  of  a  little  rough  awl,  apparently  more  calculated 
to  mar,  than  to  perfect,  the  tasteful  elegance  of  the 
artist*s  design.  The  execution  of  woik  under  these  die- 
advantages  is  necessarily  tedious ;  but  its  exactness  and 
beauty  must  proportionally  raise  our  admiration  of  the 
manual  dexterity  of  the  native  artisan. 

All  these  arts  being,  as  it  were,  hereditary  in 
families,  produces,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
a  remarkable  degree  of  expertness  and  high 
finish,  however  unfavourable  the  custom  may  be 
to  invention. 

The  followers  of  the  Prophet  scattered  over 
the  countries  of  Sindh,  Kandahar,  and  Cabool, 
pass  through  Cutch  to  embark  at  Mandavie, 
when  they  go  to  pay  their  vows  at  Mecca ;  and 
the  Rao,  by  an  old  treaty,  is  bound  to  afford 
those  pilgrims  free  convoy.  The  most  interesting 
group  of  pilgrims  which  fell  under  Mrs  Postani* 


notice,  were  Usbeck  Tartars  from  Tarcund.  Bent 
on  their  holy  errand,  they  are  contented  to  sub- 
sist on  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  or  to  receive 
those  of  charitable  Hindoos  or  Europeans.  Their 
dress  and  equipments  are  of  the  humblest  kind — 
a  hookah,  a  staff,  and  a  small  compass,  named 
the  Kcbla  Nimah,  or  "  Director  to  the  House  of 
God." 

This  little  instrument  is  enclosed  in  a  silver  case,  about 
the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg  t  the  dial  of  the  compass  is  not 
divided,  or  marked,  like  our  own ;  but  the  band  is  in  the 
form  of  a  flying  dove,  whose  beak,  true  to  its  duty,  points 
always  towards  Mecca.  This,  the  travellers  ascribe  to 
the  influence  of  the  Prophet,  and  follow  its  guidance  over 
desert  plains  with  as  much  implicit  confidends  as  the 
mariner,  secure  in  the  power  of  science,  tracks  his  wbj 
over  pathless  and  unknown  seas. 

The  authoress  gives  a  view  of  the  poetry 
and  music  in  the  province  where  she  had  her  re- 
sidenc/a : — painting  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  Few 
natives  study  music  as  an  art,  the  usual  per- 
formers being  hired  or  wandering  minstrels; 
for  women  of  character  never  practise  any 
branch  of  the  fine  arts^  as  it  is  considered  in. 
compatible  with  morality  and  good  breeding-. 
An  interesting  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  bards— 
f.tf.,  the  story-tellers — and  to  the  bardic  literature 
of  Cutch.  It  is  interspersed  with  many  fanciful 
legends  and  romantic  tales.  The  provincial  bards 
repeat  to  the  Jharrejah  chiefs  the  warlike  deeds 
of  their  ancestors,  exactly  as  the  Norman  or 
the  Irish  and  Highland  bards,  minstrels,  and 
seanachies  may  have  done,  and  with  the  same 
bardic  license  and  extravagant  use  of  hyperbole. 
These  minstrels  attend  at  marriage-feasts  and 
other  festivals.  Specimens  of  their  recitations 
are  given.  The  same  low  caste,  the  Kalatnee, 
which  furnishes  hired  or  itinerant  minstrels,  also 
affords  magicians,  tumblers,  jugglers,  and  snake* 
charmers.  Of  the  arts  of  the  latter  calling,  we 
have,  for  the  first  time,  this  rational  account. 

The  Sampuris,  or  snake  charmers,  are  a  caste  ^rell 
known,  in  India ;  and  though  perhaps  not  entirely  de* 
serving  the  title  of  impostors,  they  are  undoubtedly  a 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  abundantly  fraudulent  race,  who 
almost  equal  the  Brahmins  in  the  art  of  imposing  on  the 
credulity  of  the  people.  That  the  beautiful  description 
of  snake,  known  as  the  Cobra  Capella,  may  be  attracted 
by  a  peculiar  sound  is  possible,  and  undoubtedly  they  are 
at  timet  so  seduced  from  their  hiding-places,  and  captured 
by  the  SampurL  Generally,  however,  a  succession  of 
tricks  are  amusingly  displayed  by  the  artist,  who  in- 
geniously contrives  to  introduce  one  of  his  own  snakes 
already  trained  for  his  purposeb  A  sampuri  alviraya 
makes  an  agreement  with  his  employer  that  the  snake 
shall  not  be  killed ;  and  thus  one  cunningly  brought  in 
his  comberbund,  first  dropped,  and  then  at  a  fitting  op. 
portunity  again  caught  near  a  suspected  place,  is  qnite 
suAclent  to  excite  the  wonder  and  awe  of  the  spectator, 
and  procure  for  the  artist,  the  rupee,  or  half  a  mpe^, 
promised  to  his  succeu. 

A  short  time  slnce^  a  Sampuri  made  his  salaam  to  lu, 
intending  to  display  his  skill,  and  from  him  I  learned 
the  secrets  of  his  calling.  The  man  was  shrewd,  good- 
humoiired,  and  active :  he  wore  a  red  turban  decorated 
with  two  bunches  of  pink  feathers ;  under  one  arm  he 
carried  a  small  bundle^  and  from  the  other  was  suspended 
the  instrument  whose  sound  is  supposed  capable  of 
charming  the  most  renomous  snakea  In  form  it  re. 
sembled  a  double  flageolet  passed  through  the  centra  of  ^ 
small  gourd ;  but  its  sound  fkr  exceeded  in  harshncaa 
anything  I  have  ever  heard,  except  perhaps  the  ha(gp|pew 
whose  drone  it  was  somewhat  Uke. 
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nfkt.  For  this  purpose  he  arrived  in  his  carriage 
■ear  tfce  ipot,  moanted  his  horse,  and,  all  being 
preriosily  prepared,  performed  the  royal  act  of 
hakherj,  in  the  time  and  order  pre-ordained. 
We  fhould  not  have  been  at  the  pains  to  notice 
tUi  buiesqae,  save  to  introdace  the  following 
aaeedeie.  Among  the  other  superannuated  eti. 
fieltee  sgainst  which  the  youth  and  high  spirits 
ef  Maria  Antoinette,  and  the  simple  and  natural 
daraeter  of  Louis  XVI.  had  revolted,  when  Na- 
peleeD,  wished  to  revive  monarchical  despotism 
isder  a  new  name,  the  royal  chase  was  instituted 
a£rerii,  along  with  all  the  other  usages  of  the  old 
Cmt 

Om  iay,  in  the  last  years  of  the  empire,  on  the  occa- 
ri«  «f  1  bant  in  the  Bote  de  Boulogne,  a  crowd  assem- 
bU  at  the  Porte  Biailott,  to  which  the  hnntsmen  were 
KCB  tt>  gallop.  Here  the  itag,  faint  and  bleeding,  got 
•at  ef  the  thmbbery,  and  sank  down  dead  under  a  tree. 
He  htd  been  wounded  in  taming  him  out  of  the  wood  to 
^  him  in  the  Bmperor*s  way ;  for  the  rule  of  the  royal 
ckM  was,  that  the  creature  should  fiill  by  the  hand  of 
tW  Soveieiga.  But  eren  death  could  not  altogether  baf- 
le  the  (Ren-wood  laws  of  Louis  XIV.  The  crowd  were 
nafcd  hy  the  valets  in  two  parallel  lines ;  Napoleon  ad- 
naoed  frartly ;  and,  with  that  hand  which  had  traced  the 
yba  sf  so  many  battles,  and  signed  so  many  glorious 
umtics,  Ired  into  the  howels  of  a  de&d  beast  I  Among 
tbt  ipcetaton,  there  was  a  young  man,  then  an  obscure 
chrk  in  an  office,  but  who  afterwards  became  a  great 
foet,  sod  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  political  spiriu  of 
Mr  en.  This  young  man*s  name  was  BsaAKOEB. 
Ht  aw  Napoleon  there  for  the  first  time ;  and  it  was 
ntkr  a  singular  occasion  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
0^  tks  hero  of  Aboukir  and  Marengo. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  contrast 
the  manner  in  which  the  above  inoident  would 
brs  tfected  the  imagination  of  Walter  Scott 
and  Beranger,  especially  if  the  dealer  of  the  fin- 
iiUiig-stroke  to  the  hunted  and  dead  stag  had 
Weo  a  legitimate  sovereign,  a  Louis  XVIII.,  or 
a  Charles  X.  As  a  specimen  of  this  work,  we 
ibll  present  oar  readers  with  a  picture  of  the 
Cosrt  of  France  in  one  of  its  least  depraved  per- 
iodi ;  for  the  profligate  gallantries  of  the  age  of 
Loiis  XIV.  were  purity  itself  compared  with  the 
^tal  sensuality^  and  unredeemed  gross  vice  of 
tke  era  of  the  pare  aux  cerff.  After  stating 
▼sry  pUinly  that  the  King  had  an  incestuous  in« 
tareourse  with  his  sister-in-law,  Henrietta  of 
Es^and — a  scandal  renewed  in  a  subsequent 
nign,  affecting  the  unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette 
■sd  her  brother  the  Count  d'Artois,  and,  in  all 
FnWbility,  alike  false  in  both  cases — the  French 
asthor  commences  the  history  of  the  King's  first 
tebgoished  mistress.  La  Vidliere— that  French 
Magdalen,  always  sinning  always  repenting—- 
<*  A  very  woman  in  her  carnal  part ; 
But  still  a  sad,  good  Christian  at  her  beart**~ 

^  La  Valliere,  upon  whom  French  and  Frenchi- 
ied  Eoglish  writers  dwell  with  such  tender  fond. 
Mia,  and  whoee  character  and  example— (though 
*•  are  far  indeed  from  dnking  her  to  a  compari. 
am  with  a  De  Montespan  or  Castlemain — ^has 
^  probably  more  seductive.  The  career  of 
I«  Valliere  is  dwelt  upon  at  full,  if  not  tiresome 
^tosth.  She  was  succeeded  by  Madame  de  Mon- 
l^y**  Henrietta  of  England,  after  being  the 
of  the  Bang  in  obtaining  from  her 


brother,  Charles  IL,  a  secret  treaty,  disgraceful 
to  the  sovereign,  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  £ngland,  died  in  a  few  days  after  her  return 
to  France,  of  a  very  violent  illness.  She  was,  in- 
deed, believed  to  have  been  poisoned,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  she  thought  so  herself.  These 
facts  are  not  noticed  here.  Bossuet  was  then 
the  court  preacher ;  and  the  French  author  tells 
us  grandly — <'0n  Sunday  the  29th  of  June, 
1670,  was  heard  echoing  in  the  palace  of  St 
Cloud,  that  cry  which  Bossuet  will  transmit  to 
future  ages— ^  Madame  is  dying !  Madame  is 
dead !'  '*     The  writer  continues— 

Even  this  event  did  not  interrupt  the  gallantries  of  the 
court,  which  had  become  Licentious  in  the  extreme.  Gal- 
lantry liad  taken  the  place  of  love,  and,  in  like  manner, 
diplomacy  had  succeeded  a  generous  war.  [The  war  was 
renewed ;  and,  in  1679>  the  treaty  of  Nimuegen  was 
signed,  which  left  the  King  entirely  free  to  pursue  his 
pleasures.]  In  the  seven  years  of  the  war,  Louis  led  a 
very  unquiet  life.  He  went  back  and  forward  continually 
between  the  army  and  his  palace^  and  always  found  in 
his  court  a  fire  as  fierce  as  that  which  ravaged  the  fh>nt- 
iers  of  his  kingdoou  The  Klng*s  example  gave  autho- 
rity to  the  disorders  of  the  time ;  for  even  the  art  and 
beauty  of  De  Montespan,  although  she  never  actually  lost 
the  rank  of  favourite,  were  unable  to  preserre  the  fidelity 
of  her  royal  lover.     [The  anecdotes  of  this  period  are 

hardly  flt  for  TatC$  pages.] There  was  a 

certain  Madame  de  Lude  whom  the  King  looked  at  and 
talked  to  so  often,  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
mass,  as  to  give  not  a  little  uneasiness  to  Madame  de 
Montespan ;  who^  to  be  short,  one  day  flew  upon  her  like 
a    tigress,  and  nearly  strangled   her,  and  afterwards 
compelled  her  to  retire  to  a  conren^  to    do  penance 
for  her  ambition.      Madame   de  Montespan  now  feU 
sick,  and  the  Countess  de  Guiche  was  ambitious  of  taking 
her  place ;  but  the  latter,  if  not  too  innocent,  was  too 
inexperienced.    She  did  not  manage  matters  well ;  and, 
on  the  recovery  of  the  chief  favourite,  she  was  put  aside 
again  without  ceremony.    The  courtiers  had  laid  bets 
upon  the  question;  and  the  backers  ofMadamede  Guiche 
complained  justly  of  her  imprudence.    Madame  de  Mon- 
tespan gained  little  by  haring  excluded  Madame  du  Lude 
from  the  Court,  for  Louis  found  the  charms  of  Madame 
de  Soubise  just  as  poignant.     The  favourite,  as  usual, 
got  into  a  passion,  and  the  King  condescended  to  dis- 
semble ;  and  one  night  Louis  was  missing,  and  all  Ver- 
sallies  was  in  an  uproar.    ...      .      In  the  morning, 
when  the  important  subject  came  on  the  tapis^  Madame 
de  Soubise  mentioned  broadly  a  certain  lady  as  the  cause 
of  the  temporary  eclipse  of  royalty ;  and  this  lady  finding 
the  scandal    bitter   because  unfounded,  complained  so 
broadly,  that  the  King  himself  was  obliged  to  explain  the 
nocturnal  mystery.    Madame  de  Soubise,  and  no  other, 
was  the  culprit    Louis,  in  his  confessions,  went  a  little 
into  details,  which  threw  some  light  upon  the  manners 
of  this  voluptuous  court.    Madame  de  Soubise,  it  appears, 
as  a  sign  that  she  consented  to  grant  a  rendezvous,  wore 
emerald  ear-rings ;  and  l^uis,  to  demand  a  t£te-a-t^te, 
put  a  diamond  ring  on  his  UtUe  flnger.    This  lady  was 
a  good  dissembler ;  and  was  more  ambitious  of  the  reality 
than  the  ensigns  of  power.    She  acquired  a  great  empire 
over  the  King,  and  exercised  it  accordingly.    The  next 
fovourite  was  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  who  made  a 
deeper  if  not  more  durable  impression  upon  Louis.    She 
was  presented  by  Madame  de  Montespan  herself,  who 
talked  incessantly  of  a  certain  beautiful  statue  she  had 
seen  with  Madame  [the  successor  of  Henrietta.]    Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontanges  was  in  foct  beautiful  to  perfsc- 
tion,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  fbot ; 
but  she  was  utterly  destitute  both  of  mind  and  feeling. 
Yet  the  King  adored  this  marble  figure.   She  became  the 
declared  mistress,  delivered  herself  up  entirely  to  the 
pride  of  her  new  fortunes,  swept  past  the  Qaeen  without 
saluting  her,  returned  to  Madame  de  Montespan  even 
greater ,  insults  than  she  reeeived,  ^ent   100  crowns 
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»>maptb|  and  wm  attouihed  when  that  was  called  extra- 
vafance.  She  vat  encouraged  hj  royal  profusion,  and  her 
least  caprice  became  the  rule  of  the  court.  One  day,  in  a 
hunting  party,  the  wind  haring  disturbed  her  head-dreee, 
ihe  tied  it  with  a  ribbon,  tba  bowe  af  which  fell  •▼er  her 
blow.  The  King,  admiring  the  effect,  re^ueated  that  aha 
would  make  no  alteration  the  whole  day ;  and  next  day 
all  the  ladiee  of  the  court  wore  forUanget,  The  most 
■plendid  fetei,  of  which  she  was  the  goddess,  succeeded  each 
e^r  rapidly ;  and  the  imagination  of  Quinault  seemed  too 
poor  in  enchantmenti  and  madiinery  to  please  bar.  But 
bar  career  was  as  brief  as  it  was  brilliant.  An  nnfortu* 
nate  accouchement  destroyed  all  her  charm^  which  the 
lore  of  the  King  did  not  surrire  for  a  moment ;  and  a 
couTent  in  the  Rne  de  St  Jacques  speedily  received  the 
queen  of  a  moment." 

Madame  de  Mootespan  was  the  sister-apirit  of 
the  harpy  Cafttlemain;  but  Louis  was  not  always 
•o  easily  oowed  as  the  indolent  Charles.  When 
Louis,  too  old  to  sinner  it,  began  to  saint  it, 
Madame  de  Maintenon  received  all  the  praise 
of  the  King's  recovery  from  ''  unbridled  licen- 
tiousness" to  '<a  severe  devotion  ;"  though  Time 
ought  to  divide  the  praise  with  Scarron's  widow 
•—the  most  odious  of  all  the  royal  favonrites,  inas- 
much as  hypocrisy,  an  intense  and  selfish  ambition, 
and  the  most  profound  dissimulation,  were  added 
to  other  vices.  We  resume  our  specimen  of 
eourt  morals,  and  of  the  style  of  the  Picturesque 
AnnuaL 

Already  she  [8carron*8  widow]  bad  acquired  a  great 
empire  over  the  mind  of  the  King ;  and,  at  the  time  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived,  towards  1680,  when  Louis 
abandoned  himself  to  Mademoiselle  de  Fontanges,  through 
weakness,  and  returned  to  Madame  de  Montespan, 
through  habit,  he  was  drawn  to  the  side  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  through  taste.  Madame  de  Montespan  was 
q>eedily  relieved  of  one  rival  by  death ;  but  the  other 
was  too  many  for  her.  All  the  brilliance  of  her  spirit 
was  nothing  1>efore  the  solid  reason  and  profound  dissim- 
ulation of  Scarron*s  widow.  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  in 
the  meantime,  looked  on  these  debaucheries  of  her  lord 
for  twenty  years,  without  complaining,  and  without  bein^ 
pitied.  She  raialy  stirred  out  of  her  apartments  but  to 
mix  coldly  in  some  oold  ceremony.  When  told  that 
Louis  had  taken  a  new  mistress,  she  replied—^  That  was 
the  old  one*8  a&ir,*'  and  thought  no  more  ot  the  matter; 
SOie  spoke  little  herself,  and  people  spoke  little  of  her. 
Onoe  only  she  caused  some  excitement  at  court.  It  was 
when  she  lay  in  of  a  little  girl,  as  black  as  a  Moor,  who 
was  brought  up  in  a  convent,  from  which  she  never 
stirred  in  her  life.  This  odd  circumstance  was  explained 
by  the  presence  of  a  young  negro  in  the  Queen*s  suite, 
who  had  one  day  frightened  his  mistress.  At  Paris  there 
was  a  place  where  ^  the  gallantries  of  Louis  ware  cri- 
ticised with  freedom  and  ridicule — ^the  drawing-room  of 
Ninon  de  rBnclos— wh«re  the  moat  profound  mjrsteries 
of  Versailles  found  an  echo.  The  greatest  ladies,  and 
those  of  the  best  reputation,  came  to  inform  Ninon  of 
the  new  intrigues  of  the  day,  and  Ninon  did  not  allow 
one  to  pass.  She  was  biting  and  audacious  in  her  satire^ 
tearing  away  every  veil,  and  sparing  nobody.  Her  wit- 
ticjanu  were  collected,  repeated,  and  hawked  about  every- 
where. They  anmsed  the  very  court  which  had  occa- 
sioned them,  arriving  ev«n  at  the  ears  of  Loois  liimsel^ 
who  often  asked  what  Ninon  had  said  last.  This  was 
tnily  a  singular  epoch.  The  conrt  was  full  of  prelate^ 
who  witnessed  all  these  improprieties  without  uttering  a 
word.  BosBoet  himself  was  silent;  and  the  task  of  cen- 
suring the  nannen  of  the  court  was  lift  in  the  hands  of 
aconrteian. 

How  dosaly  allied  are  alaments  of  character  in 
the  volaptaary  or  debauchee,  and  the  bigoted  dero- 
tee— characters,  in  certain  drcumstances^  dinded 
only  hy  twenty  or  thir^  years — and  how  the 
Mankaeee  pf  tha  liaaar  ^nbanots  tha  Mghtaaea 


of  the  saint.  It  was  upon  knowledga  of  this 
fact,  which  is  never  so  fully  developed  as  vnong 
the  devotees  of  the  Bomish  Church,  that  Scarron'a 
widow  founded  her  empire.  ^^Bhe  felt  that  Loots, 
arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  debauahery,  wanted 
repose  rather  than  excitement,  and^  pondering 
on  this  theory,  she  soon  began  to  please  and 
satisfy  that  withered  heart  which  could  no  longMr 
be  inflamed.  She  found,  besides,  in  preaching 
moderation,  that  there  still  lingered  at  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  some  traits  of  the  devotee, 
which  she,  at  leng^,  developed  with  consummate 
skilL"  This  |)art  of  the  history  of  the  court, 
and  the  character  and  long  reign  of  the  favoturice, 
who  had  stepped  in  when  satiety  and  the 
terrors  and  compunctions  o£  superstition  becamo 
her  allies,  is  instructive.  To  expiate  the  sins,  past 
and  to  come,  of  the  King,  the  ceremonial  observ- 
ances of  the  Church  were  not  sufficient ;  and, 
^om  the  filth  of  debauchery,  he  plunged  into 
the  fury  of  religious  persecution.  The  wrath  of 
heaven  was  propitiated  by  fouler  crimes  than 
those  by  which  its  laws  had  been  outraged.  The 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  signed — 
the  most  cruel  outrages  were  committed  upon 
his  unoffending  Protestant  subjects,  who  were 
murdered  and  tortured ;  and  not  even  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  demoniacal  fury  of  the  royal 
saint,  who  shortly  afterwards  braved  the  pride 
of  the  French  moearchy,  and  fully  propitiated 
the  wrath  of  heaven  for  his  early  debaucheriee, 
by  secretly  becoming  the  husband  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon. 

Tiie  traditional  history  of  the  intrigues  of 
this  cold-blooded  female  Machlavel,  to  be  de- 
dared  Queen  of  France,  are  amusing,  bat  are 
very  probably  exaggerated.  The  church  and  the 
state  both  interfered  here.  The  loyal  French 
people,  and  the  nobility,  who  would  have  forgiven 
their  King  a  whole  seraglio,  with  constant  ad- 
ditions, and  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  gal- 
lantries»  would  not  have  endured  a  Queen  of 
France  that  was  not  of  the  blood-royaL  From 
the  extreme  of  licentiousness  to  that  of  equally 
extreme  devotion— ceremonial  devotion — ^for  we 
will  not  degrade  rdiigion  by  giving  even  ita  name 
to  the  bigotry  and  ritual  formality  of  Louia, 
er  the  hypocrisy  of  Madame  de  Maintenon-^ 
the  King  had  passed  by  the  most  rapid  tranat- 
tion.  The  voluptuary  grew  at  once  into  th% 
ascetic,  and  the  court  followed  the  example  of 
the  King.  Gallantry  had  been  the  fashion  when 
he  was  3roang,  and  amorous  hypocrisy  became  the 
rule  when  he  was  old  and  devout. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  PietmretquB  is  of  much 
more  permanent  and  higher  interest  in  the  Hter- 
sry  d^artment  tiian  the  etdinary  aanuals.  It 
contains  the  essence  of  history ;  and  both  facta 
and  lessons.  The  pUtea,  the  landscapes,  or  sv. 
chitectarai  views,  are  all  good,  aad  well  finiefaad. 
The  likenesaes  of  tame  of  the  royal  Aivouiitea  snr« 
less  deserving  of  commendation.  Ti^y  canaot 
be  from  authentic  portraits.  They  look,  indaW, 
lilce  wax  figures  in  eoart  eoatumes,  or  those  ^ttr- 
aonages  at  which  duldreo  wont  to  peep  thios^ 
a  glaae  at  a  penny-dioir,  whoM  tiiey  were   sm. 
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tared  tfatt  they  had  a  view  of  the  Kid^  and  Court 
either  of  France  or  England,  walking  in  Kew 
Gardens  or  the  Tuileries. 

James'  Book  of  the  Passions. 
Thif  elegantly  printed  volume  ia  embellished 
orillietrated  in  the  style  of  the  Annuals.  It 
connsts  of  six  tales,  each  descriptive  of  a  passion 
-*-er,  St  least,  more  descriptive  than  dramatic. 
ResMrse,  Revt nge,    Lore,  Jealousy,  Despair, 


and  Hatred,  are  each  assumed  as  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  single  story.  Mr  James  may  not 
h^ve  conquered  a  difficulty  which  Joanna  Baillie 
scarcely  surmounted;  but  he  has  produced  a  book 
that  will  while  away  an  hour  pleasantly  enough, 
to  those  who  seek  amusement  in  pictures  of  life 
which  are  about  as  true  to  nature  as  the  engrav-< 
ings  with  which  they  are  connected. 


WHAT  NEED  WE  SEEK  THE  BALLOT,  SIRS?* 


Wff  AT  need  wt  seek  the  Ballot,  sin  * 

Why  ihonld  we  vote  bf  ateaUh  ? 
Weftar  not  kings  nor  miniators^ 

Why  iDsolence  or  wealth  ? 

Would  Lavdu>bi>9  wi#ld  ne  P^Who  are  they  ? 

Whence  tprinft:  they  ?    I^t  as  Me : 
They  ones,  perhaps,  led  in  the  fray — 

Who  combated  f— Why,  we  ! 

No  longer  nMfnl,  like  the  drones, 

Srtll  ranked  as  «  men  at  arms  !*^ 
Tk«T  *wc  allowsd— the  mifhty  ones  !— 

To  fnii  their  place  on  ternu.^ 

Their  dnlt  soceessors,  monted  men, 

Mert  dealers  in  yil«  peli; 
flaTeoAar  no  other  oara  or  pain 

Bot  carinf  for  their  sell 

7%  sell  the  use  of  land,  we  bny^ 

Both  sohjoct  to  the  state : 
Whence  then  their  claims  of  dignity, 

Or  rifhl  to  role  our  fktA  ? 

They  gone,  all  still  would  he  as  now, 

Oar  profits  only— more ; 
But,  isaaliii^  ««,  no  blade  weald  grow 

When  ginids  now  ran  oV, 

The  thews  and  aintws  of  the  State, 

Of  ase  wbere*er  we  go, 
Is  it  for  OS  to  dodge  and  vrait. 

Who  might  command  ?    Not  so  I 

Bech  hnsha adman  should  hare  his  leasSf 

AmA  thenoe  the  means  to  live  ; 
And  use  his  ere ry  right  in  peace, 

(Terawed  by  none  that  lire, 

^  May  one  not  use  what  is  their  own  ?*' 

Some  fool  exclaims — Amen  ! 
Bat  nothing  has  been  made  our  own 

To  gire  the  power  to  pain. 

The  earth  on  which  the  empire  stands, 

Is  rrs,  not  any  maw^s  % 
IHaBf  is  fai  the  nation's  bands, 

iod  its  abuse  ia  oone*a. 

let  hMbendsaen  make  oobuob  cause 

Te  sooat  the  wretch  that  gHnds, 
And  soon  the  maker  of  the  laws 

Were  harmless  as  his  hinds. 

Who  next  insults  ?    The  wealthy  cit. 

iTif  <rad(WM»  fliiiet  suceamb; 
B^gnat  by  wealth,  and  not  by  wit, 

Woald  make  the  world  sing  dumb ! 


Proclaim  him  !    Let  no  tradeeman  serre 

This  dollar-chief-^his  day ! 
One  flip — and  you  for  life  unnerre 

This  tyrant  twopenny  I 

Yes  !  should  the  very  menial  but 

Take  up  the  Freeman's  cause. 
The  very  humblest  household  slut 

Could  rindieate  the  laws. 

Untaught  themseWes  to  serre,  the  great 

Must  buy,  at  any  price 
Of  wealth  or  yielding,  thoee  who  wait«- 

And  that  too  in  a  trice. 

Behold  the  greatest  potentate 

Redaced  to  roast  and  stew ! 
The  greatest  dandy  in  the  State 

Could  scarcely  clean  a  shoe  ! 

We  blame  the  Irish  helot  for, 

Though  starring,  he'll  not  serre 
The  man  he  hates :  but  the  wfaerefor 

Might  all  our  ire  unnerve. 

If  His  the  man  who  tramples  on 

His  heart,  his  only  wealth, 
He's  right ;  and  we  such  rights  ehoold  own, 

And  aid,  and  not  by  stealth. 

Who  shall  r/ssist  the  working  nan, 

The  sinews  of  the  State  ? 
By  whom  it  stands,  as  it  began, 

lu  founder  and  its  fate  ! 

And  why  should  we  the  Ballot  seek  ? 

Why  should  we  vote  by  stealth  9 
We— 4f  we  will  it,  poor  and  weak ; 

In  fact,  the  commonwealth  I 

And  Whigs  or  Tories  should  we  truit  ? 

No  l-.4)oth  alike  are  fools  ! 
And  shameless-^-^yes !*-i8  this  unjust?—. 

Let  us  inspect  the  tools  :— 

Stands  not  great  Lahbtoit,  (that  is^  great 

As  public  men  now  go. 
The  least  and  meanest  ia  the  State,) 

Staade  he  not  thus,  or  so  ? 

An  easpty  jobber,  and  so  gross 

Eren  Peel  npbraids  with  truth ; 
Whilst  we  who  furnish  all  the  dross 

Must  Yote  by  stealth,  forsooth ! 
Down,  down,  then,  with  the  Ballot,  sirs  !— 

He's  shamed  that  rotes  by  stealthy 
Or  quails  to  Kings  or  Ministers, 

Or  insolence  or  wealth  { 

PHILO-BEftaVOEB. 
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■ef  that  «•  aaiat  ia  tbe  iMdlng  do«na  cxpreiifld,  but  to  shew  what  Ke  koov  to  be  now  the  prwIoiniDant  fteljiig 
of  the  UDfranchuecU^and  tboM  the  most  eociKCtic.    Ballot,  like  every  ot  her  right  too  long  wfthheld,  baa  kMt  halt  lu 
The  maiaaa  have  baeooM  IndMrereDt  to  Beltot ;  and.  ualew  eoupled  with  a  Urge  flSctaiMlon  of  the  Sof- 


W  Van  with  Vai««r«U  i^nOrsge*  would  coofider  it— whether  jtaitly  or  not  is  a  diShrent  question— as  a  poaiUve  injurr  to  them.  Lord 
Jfa  Imrii  May^dMiefore.  spare  his  oontmndious  refiiaal  of  the  Ballot  this  session ;  the  ten.pound  voters  In  towns  do  need  aod  wMi 
*M4t«rfi«liMw,toev«t9aiefity«rcases,«<«tevtth  their  lords,  whether  psoUetfid  or  not|  the  worUng-iaeii  despise  what.  If 
•■■law^ji,  weoU  hare  been  ettesmed  a  boon,  and  have  proved  one. 

tyTtfifsiisleaiii    Tiriwiurtki  tmrl 
»lSl£JMalknndibrB«eas>  Eerl^  or  AMenaea,  to  peU  their  i^tacei  as  Laodreeresi  a  thing  entirely  incomp^nt,  but  found 

wewMd^  Tlwy  had  hcvoBke  Bulsaacsst 
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CHAPTBB  I. 

Blanche^  Covntesb  of  Delambre,  was  '*  the 
accident  of  an  accident ;"  and  one  exceedingly 
mortifying  and  provoking  to  the  noble  lady 
whose  pure  Norman  stock  the  came  into  the 
world  as  if  on  purpose  to  taint  with  the  admix- 
ture of  her  plebeian  blood.  The  father  of  Blanche 
Georgiana  Yate9  Delamere  had  been  the  only  sur- 
viving representative^  almost  the  only  living  rela- 
tive,  and  the  sole  heir  to  the  long  accumulating 
honours  of  a  very  ancient  and  still  wealthy 
family^  now  represented  by  the  Countess  Mar. 
guerite  Delamere^  a  Peeress  in  her  own  right. 

In  very  early  youth,  when  just  entered  at 
Oxford,  a  high-spirited  and  ingenuous,  though 
a  proud  and  wayward  boy^  George  Dela- 
mere had  become  passionately  enamoured  of  a 
very  lovely,  ingratiating,  and  well-educated  girl, 
who,  by  the  ill  favour  of  her  stars,  had  been 
promoted  to  the  perilous  office  of  reader  and 
amanuensis  to  the  Countess ;  and  who,  until  the 
low  and  degrading  attachment  was  surmised, 
had,  from  her  meekness  of  submission  and  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  been  rather  a  favourite  with 
her  haughty  patroness.  The  origin  of  the  beau- 
tiful Margaret  Yates  was  no  loftier  than  being 
the  fondly  cherished  and  only  child  of  the  curate 
of  Stoke  Delamere,  himself  the  descendant  of 
an  old  stanch  race  of  respectable  north-country 
yeomen,  some  of  whom  were  becoming  opulent, 
from  having  early  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu* 
facture. 

When  the  guilt  of  the  youthful  culprits  had 
been  fully  detected,  and  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  heraldic  readings  for  which  the  Honourable 
George  all  at  once  took  so  violent  a  fancy,  had 
been  followed  by  stolen  interviews  in  the  gar- 
dens, and  way-layings  in  the  glades  and  dingles 
of  the  park,  through  which  Margaret  passed  on 
her  daily  visit  to  her  father,  the  Countess  sum- 
moned the  youth  to  her  presence.  She  received 
him  in  the  library  in  baronial  state,  and  with 
the  grandeur,  dignity,  and  severity  of  the  times 
when  aristocratic  parents  were  the  stately  tyrants 
of  their  children — the  children  hating  or  dis- 
sembling slaves.  The  guilt  and  audacity  of  him — 
a  boy,  a  child — ^meditating  insult  or  injury  to  a 
young  person  under  the  protection  of  her  roof, 
one  of  her  household!  immediately  about  her 
person  !  was  duly  expatiated  upon  by  the  Coun- 
tess. 

'^  Insult^  injury  to  Margaret  !'*  exclaimed  the 
arraigned  youth,  indignantly. 

"  Presumptuous  boy ! — this  tone  to  me !"  re- 
turned the  Countess— the  blood  of  the  Delameres 
rushing  to  her  knitting  and  throbbing  brows-— 
<'  Is  the  seduction  and  shame' of  a  virtuous  girl, 
however  low  be  her  rank,  no  injury  to  her,  no 
degradation  to  you  ?*' 

The  eyes  of  the  youth  flashed  wildfire. 

'^  What  wretch  has  abused  your  ear,  madam  ?' 
The  love  of  her  guardian  angel  is  not  more  pure 


towards  Aiargaret  than  is  mine.  That  I  love  her 
is  most  true— that  I  hope  to  deserve — to  win 
her  love — most  true — ^but  that"— - 

''The  boy  is  mad!"  cried  the  Countess,  sternly. 
<^  Do  you,  young  sir,  remember  who  you  are,  and 
in  whose  presence  you  stand  ?  If  you  forget,  I 
cannot.  Her  love  ! — win  her  love ! — away,  sir ; 
your  tutors  have  been  negligent.  This  boyish 
folly  must  be  whipped  out  of  you."  (This  taunt 
to  the  proud  heir  of  the  Delameres — a  nuin  of 
eighteen,  a  lover  of  three  months  !)  "  It  shall  be 
my  task  to  command  the  girl  her  duty." 

The  lofty  dame  rung  the  large  silver  bell  which 
stood  on  the  table  before  her  easy  chair,  or 
rather  throne  of  judgment,  and  Margaret  was 
ordered  up  in  thoughtless,  passionate  haste.  The 
Countess  was  not  a  woman  of  conciliation  or 
management.  She  could  not  be  made  to  under- 
stand how  a  Delamere,  a  peeress  in  her  own  right, 
a  race  ennobled  as  long  as  the  De  Rooses  and 
the  De  Cliffords,  should  not  carry  all  points 
with  a  high  hand,  or  by  her  sovereign  pleasure. 
The  pale  and  trembling  girl,  conscience-struck, 
and  inexpressibly  alarmed^  glided  slowly  into 
the  room,  like  a  doomed  thing.  Tears  were  her 
only  answer  to  the  abrupt  and  contumelious 
qu^tionings  of  the  Countess ;  and  the  sobbing, 
reiterated  words — "  Forgive  me,  my  Lady — for- 
give me ;  suffer  me  to  return  to  my  poor  father !" 
were  all  she  could  utter. 

''  Margaret,  why  forgiveness  ?'  said  the  rebel 
lover,  walking  up  to  the  girl's  side—''  Is  it  then 
a  crime  to  love  me  ?  But  you  do  not  love  me— 
you  contemn  me,  shun  me,  perhaps  hate  me— 

while  I" Tlie  sentence  was  interrupted  by 

the  girl's  imploring  glance,  as,  for  one  mo- 
ment, she  raised  her  eyes  to  her  impetuous 
lover,  full  of  tender  reproach,  and  of  inextin- 
guishable  love.  That  look's  electricity  was  in- 
stantly  felt  by  one  who,  if  she  had  ever  known, 
must  have  long  outlived  the  remembrance  of  the 
passion  whose  excess  it  spoke. 

"  Are  we  to  have  a  love-scene  rehearsed  in 
my  very  presence  ?"  cried  the  Countess,  starting 
from  her  chair.  "  Begone,  audacious  boy  !^-on 
your  duty,  I  command  you  !  The  bold  companion 
of  your  folly  shall  be  fitly  cared  for.  Gracious 
heavens  !  for  what  sin  of  mine  or  of  my  fathers 
is  this  stroke  sent  upon  my  house  in  my  old 
age!" 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  Blood  of  the  Mirabels !"  said  the  jocular, 
witty,  and  impudent  new-come  London  footman 
to  the  three  giggling  house-maids  and  the  two 
young  laundresses,  as  they  sat  over  their  double 
ale  in  the  servants'^hall,  about  two  hours  after 
this  scene^"  what  a  kippage  my  lady  was  in ! 
and  what  a  rumpus  up  stairs !  Mr  George  off 
like  the  whirlwind,  as  if  the  deuce  were  after  him, 
while  it  is  only  the  ChaplMn  to  fetch  him  back ; 
and  Miss  Yates,  poor  thing,  crying  and  packing 
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ker  bipAox.     Can't  ny  why  the  lad  should  put 
fit  Us  eyes  to  a  pretty  girl,  or  sing  dumb  be- 

cmetlM  old  'nn  ia  as  proud  as  Lucifer's  bride." 

"  It's  vnj  'dadooSy  though,  of  a  poor  Metho- 
£ft'i  daughter  to  go  for  to  think  of  being  a  '  my 
bdj/"  nid  the  elder  housemaid. 

"  Bat  they  say  she  won't  or  would  not  have 
hm;  tad  I'm  sure  die  always  runs  out  of  his 
vBf  u  if  the  red  bull  were  after  her,  when  she 
KM  him  in  the  chestnut  arenue— for  I  see'd  that 
■fielV'  added  the  younger  girl. 

*<  Poh !  all  make  believe  of  you  skittish  ladies, 
Wu  M0II7,"  replied  the  footman,  archly :  "  run, 
that  you  may  be  pursued  behind  the  bush." 

''Well,  if  i  were  a  young  gentleman,  or  a 
jtug  lord,"  said  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of 
the  housemaids,  "  I  would  follow  my  own  fancy, 
lad  oiariy  ever  a  pretty  girl  I  liked,  whatever 
■7  grandmother  said,  though  with  never  a  shift" 
—the  corrected  herself  hastily — "  chemise  to  her 
baek." 

"Oh  lie.  Miss  Betty,"  interrupted  the  foot- 
■80,  smtUng  wickedly  and  archly ;  and  the 
jfong  and  really  pure-minded  girl  blushed  at  a 
Rippoeed  breach  of  delicacy ;  while  Miss  Molly, 
liBCtedly  pushing  Harry,  cried,  "  60,  you 
uaghtf  feUow !" 

"I  mean  I  would  rather  marry  for  love  than 
■oaef,  any  day,**  added  the  young  girl. 

''firaro!'*  cried  Harry,  in  honour  of  this 
geaertfas  sentiment  from  a  very  pretty  girl. 
» Aod  make  preUy  Miss  Yates  '  ihy  lady,' 
rather  than  ever  a  one  of  that  skinny,  dun  Lady 
HoDoria  my  Lady  wishes  to  tie  my  Lord 
George  to ;  and  she  is  an  old  puss  too."  There 
via  here  a  side  glance  at  Miss  Molly,  head- 
hmm  of  the  chambers  in  Val  Crucis  Abbey; 
aad  Harry  laughed,  and  Betty  giggled. 

*'  Had  she  but  a  few  drops  of  good  blood  in 
her,  oar  George  might  do  worse,"  continued  the 
ud  free  and  easy  gentleman's  gentleman. 

"  Blood  here,  blood  there,"  said  the  provincial 
uider.^ook,  "  the  blood  without  the  suet  won't 
■ike  the  dumplin'.  And  Mr  Jervis  Yates,  her 
mele,  is  as  rich  as  Cruises ;  and  a  coining  o' 
■ore,  by  them  factories  of  his'n." 

"And  neither  chick  nor  child  but  herself 
■Mng  the  Yateees ;  and  were  she  once'  a  '  my 
hdy,'  never  a  poor  soul  of  his  kin  would  handle 
ft  ativer  of  the  fortune  the  nigger  is  grinding 
•It  •'  the  faces  o'  the  poor,"  said  the  elder  laun- 
^ntiy  idio  had  great  local  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  Mr  Yates  was  flourishing. 

''Ay,  ay,"  added  the  north-country  under- 
ttok,  « ilka  one  lards  the  fat  pig's  tail.  But  1 
nekon  if  Lord  Greorge  got  Jervis  Yates'  forten, 
they  might  keep  adecenter  table  for  poor  servants, 
ad  BO  ha'  the  housekeeper's  long  nose  for  ever 
a.pQkiBg  inthe  dripping  can ;  so  I  says— Amen!" 

"  Soppoae,  ladies,  we  drink  to  the  good  luck 
<f  the  matdi,'*  cried  the  gallant  Harry. 

"  Bat,  gracious,  not  in  more  of  that  nasty, 
Wsvy,  hi  ale,"  said  Betty. 

**  A  pitcher  of  stingo  is  drink  for  a  squire," 
cM  the  under-eook  and  brewer  of  the  Abbey. 

"  Hb^^  r  rejoined  the  refined  Harry,  produ* 


cing  a  bottle  of  old  and  choice  claret ;  and  the 
happy  marriage  of  our  Oeorge  and  Miss  Yates, 
was  toasted  by  ''  the  ladies"  in  the  best  vintage 
of  the  Countess's  cellar.  Before  this  revel  was 
concluded  below  stairs,  the  Countess  had  con. 
ferred  with  her  chaplain  above.  Afterwards,  she 
consulted  with  her  woman,  and  finally  her  pillow ;  * 
and  the  result  was,  that  Margaret  should,  as 
a  measure  of  prudence  and  safety,  remain  at 
the  Abbey,  while  her  lover  was  to  be  sent  to 
London  till  bis  college  term. 

The  Countess  repented  the  explanation  into 
which  her  temper  (she  said  her  feelings)  had 
hurried  her.  But  George  was  a  boy,  whom  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  world,  of  good  society,  and 
of  well-born  women,  and  even  elegant  women  of 
pleasure,  would  shew  his  folly  and  bad  taste ; 
and  the  audacious  hussy  must  be  taught  her 
duty.  "  What  is  Mr  George  but  a  child?"  said 
the  lady's  maid.  "  Heaven  bless  him !  a  mere 
child.  A  woman  of  seventeen  is  more  than  a 
match  for  a  boy  of  nineteen  at  any  time,  let 
alone  having  the  arts  of  our  sly  Miss  Margaret." 

The  hopes  of  the  Countess — ^if  it  were  possible 
to  believe  that  she  calculated  upon  the  pleasures 
and  seductions  of  the  capital  leading  her  grand- 
son to  forget  his  plebeian  but  virtue-strengthen- 
ing attachment — were  fully  accomplished.  Greorge 
Delamere,  surrounded  by  temptations,  plunged 
into  the  vicious  excesses  of  other  young  men  of 
his  rank ;  and,  among  her  other  sufferings  and 
mortifications,  Margaret  had  soon  the  misery  of 
hearing  the  chaplain  and  his  patroness  discuss 
the  gay  follies  of  the  high-spirited  youth,  who 
vindicated  the  blood  of  the  Delameres  on  the 
turf,  at  the  gaming-table,  and  in  every  fashion- 
able haunt.  His  letters  to  Margaret,  which  it 
had  cost  her  such  agony  of  apprehension  to  re- 
ceive, became  shorter  and  more  rare ;  and  alarm 
for  the  detection  of  the  correspondence  was  lost 
in  a  feeling  tenfold  more  bitter,  when  few  letters 
came.  Those  few  were  ever  kind — or  she  tried 
to  think  so— ever  delicate  ;  and  Margaret  felt 
that  all  hope  was  not  lost,  that  his  heart  could 
not  be  wholly  changed,  while  he  spared  her  those 
details  of  the  fashionable  scenes  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  which  he  dutifully  related  to  his  grand- 
mother, especially  when  he  wanted  a  remittance. 
The  agony  of  the  Indian  tied  to  the  stake  could 
not  be  more  exquisite  than  the  torture  of  the 
poor  girl,  compelled  to  control  her  feelings,  and 
read  and  re-read  these  epistles  to  her  conscious 
tormentor. 

If,  as  we  have  said,  the  object  of  the  Countess  of 
Delamere  had  been  to  weanher  heir  from  his  igno- 
ble attachment  by  plunging  him  into  scenes  of  dis- 
sipation, it  was  amply  fulfilled.  Before  he  was  of 
age,  the  Honourable  George  had  been  three  times 
''  ruined,"  and  twice  had  his  debts  paid.  If  the 
incensed  lady  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  his 
profligacy  and  extravagance,  the  ready  and  care- 
less  apology  was,  that,  in  refusing  to  consent  to 
his  union  with  Margaret  Yates,  she  had  sacrificed 
the  happiness  of  his  life  to  her  heartless  pride, 
and  he  cared  not  what  came  next.  Such  observ- 
ations rendered  the  Countess  doubly  indignant ; 
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an4  for  some  monibi  the  bad  brokea  off  all  in. 
tdrcoarsa  with  bar  bair*  Poor  Margarafe  wm  now 
to  expariaoae  anotber  ataga  of  minorj,  wbaa  aiz 
waeka  pasiad^  and  no  tidings  of  anj  aort  came  ; 
and  when  tba  former  "  cruel  letters"  would  hare 
been  comparative  bliss  to  the  torturing  anxietf 
•  **the  yearning  suspense  of  her  present  condition. 
No  one  in  the  Abbejr  knew  much  of  the  prodigal 
beir  of  Delamera,  save,  perhaps^  the  lower  ser- 
vants. He  bad  been  on  the  Continent ;  be  waa 
said  to  have  gone  to  the  Greek  Islea.  The  news- 
papers, gently  ministering  to  the  tuft-bunting 
propensities  of  John  Bull,  who  takes  such  a  de. 
vouring  interest  in  the  movements  of  the  fashion- 
able world,  represented  the  Honourable  George 
Delamere  as  now  in  London,  now  at  Melton 
Mowbray,  now  here,  now  there ;  and  Harry,  the 
oracle  of  the  servanta'-ball,  avouched  "  that  tba 
chap  had  some  spunk  in  him  after  all — shewed 
blood."  The  second  table  discussed  the  affair 
more  respectfully  and  gravely ;  and  the  chaplain 
and  Countess  Marguerite  held  daily  senates  and 
councils  on  the  gloomy  prospects  of  the  House  of 
Delamere.  '*  A  dashing  affair,"  announced  to  the 
bouaemaids  by  Master  Harry,  about  this  time, 
deeply  incensed  the  Countess,  and  also  created 
an  immense  sensation  in  the  fashionabla  world. 
Tba  Honourable  George  bad,  one  night,  by  mis- 
take, carried  off  a  brilliant  foreign  singer  in  the 
first  blaze  of  her  fame,  who  was  claimed  aa  wife 
by  some  other  foreigner,  who,  at  leaat,  appreciated 
ber  salary  in  the  character  of  husband.  In  the 
first  beat  of  anger,  the  old  lady  paused  upon  the 
propriety  of  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  head- 
strong  youth,  before  be  bad  utterly  ruined  the 
health  and  principles  of  the  representative  of 
the  Delameres,  painful  and  deplorable  aa  the 
sacrifice  was.  What  was  her  unfeigned  aatoniah. 
ment,  her  glowing  indignation,  to  bear  the  bum- 
ble curate,  summoned  to  ber  august  presence, 
emphatically  declare,  that,  although  be  never 
would  force  his  dangfater's  inclinations,  yet  so  far 
as  legitimate  paternal  influence  might  go,  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  bis  life  to  warn  Margaret  against 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  an  alliance  with 
George  Delamere,  until  be  was  a  changed  man. 
He  added,  "  that  be  trusted  to  ber  own  good 
principles  and  strength  of  mind  enabling  ber 
soon  to  eradicate  every  trace  of  ber  misplaced 
and  unhappy  attachment/'  The  silent  and  bit- 
ter  tears  of  Margaret  gave  faint  confirmation  to 
these  hopes  of  ber  father.  This  ni^^t,  be  car- 
ried her  home  with  him — the  mortified  and  angry 
Countess  felt,  as  if  in  triumph. 

"  That  insolent,  beggarly,  puritanical  parson,*' 
said  she  to  ber  chaplain,  ''  baa  pride  enough  for 
a  cardinal ;  will  not  even  my  coronet  content  ids 
ambition  for  bis  ofispring?"  And  the  name  of 
father  and  daughter  were  fiwbiddeB  ever  to  be 
mentioned  again  within  the  walla  of  the  Abbey. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  this 
dreadfnl  visitation  on  the  health  of  the  curate, 
it  ie  certain  be  did  not  long  survive  it  He  died 
of  a  foror  caught  in  visiting  a  poor  parishioner ; 
and  bis  orphan  dangbter  waa  transforrad  to  the* 
care  of  ber  wealthy  rnela,  Mr  JerWa  Yates. 


Meanwhile,  the  rebellioiis  heir  was  oUce  sIkim 
forgiven  and  taken  into  favonr ;  and  all  his  debts, 
whether  <»f  honour  or  dishonour,  were  ones 
again  discharged.  Aa  bis  opposition  to  every 
matrimonial  overture  waa  as  resolute  as  ever, 
and  his  name,  at  thia  time,  too  much  up,  to 
make  him,  without  going  through  some  inter, 
mediate  state  of  penance  and  purification,  an 
acceptable  match  in  the  great  but  poor  aristo- 
cratic family,  to  one  of  whose  five  marriageable 
daughters  his  grandmother  wished  him  to  throw 
the  handkerchief,  it  was  settled  that  he  should, 
for  a  time,  sojourn  in  the  £aat,  as  an  aUaehi  of 
an  old  family  friend,  lately  appointed  ambassador 
to  the  Porte. 

Chance  led  him,  immediately  before  bis  depart, 
ure,  to  attend  the  county  races,  where  again 
chance  introduced  him  to  bis  old  acquaintance, 
Mr  Jervis  Yates — a  coarse  and  unpolished  link 
in  the  electric  chain  of  his  fondest  associaUoas. 
''  Could  she  love  me  still,  all  unworthy  as  I  am?" 
waa  bis  painful  yet  tender  thought ;  and  he  felt 
that  Margaret  could.  The  accidental  invitation  of 
Mr  Jervis  Yates,  was  gladly  accepted ;  and  where 
much  love  waa,  there  came  full  forgiveness.  How 
willing  was  Margaret  to  listen  to  those  half  apo. 
logics,  and  half  and  very  slight  explanations ;  and 
to  believe  that  seductive  example,  and  the  snares 
of  the  wicked  and  deceitful  world,  had,  for  a  transi- 
tory moment,  only  for  a  moment,  fed  bim  astray, 
who  protested,  and  truly  protested,  that,  in  his 
wildest  aberrations,  he  bad  never  ceased  to  love 
her  I — and  how  blest  the  gradatioaof  ber  softening 
feelings,  from  the  proud,  silent  indignation  with 
which  the  insulted  girl  met  bim,  through  the 
silent,  weeping  regrets  that  such  things  bad  been 
— into  full  reconcilement  and  renewal  of  \wo 
and  confidence— into  a  dream  almost  aa  ecstatic 
as  that  of  the  few  untroubled  moments  of  their 
early  passion  i 

There  waa  now  no  high-principled, wise  father  to 
oppose  the  warnings  of  wisdom  and  duty  to  the 
wishes  of  the  lovers.  In  the  £aat,  Mr  Delamere 
felt  that  be  should  be  spared  the  aonnd  of  the 
fashionable  world's  dread  and  withering  laugh, 
still  so.  appalling  to  him ;  and  Margaret  saw  how 
die  might  for  years  escape  the  more  dread  pre- 
sence of  that  awful  lady  who  bad  been  aa  the 
Nightmare  of  her  young  existence.  The  only 
individual  wholly  delighted  with  tbe  burned 
marriage,  waa,  perhaps,  Mr  Jervis  Yatea,  whose 
ambition  was  gratified  at  his  niece  becoming  a 
Countess  in  prospect,  upon  any  terms.  It  was  in 
bia  carriage  the  fugitives  repaired  to  Scotland  ; 
it  waa  he  doubled  the  allowance  to  Mrs  George 
Delamere,  of  the  paltry  £1500  a-year,  withdrawn 
by  the  Countess  in  the  first  impulse  of  impotent 
^f ;  and  it  waa  still  Mr  Jervis  Yatee  against 
whom  the  fond  and  meekly  enduring  wife  oonld 
feel  rather  than  perceive,  that  the  atomach  of 
her  aristocratic  partner  roee,  even  wliiJe  be  ao* 
copied  the  low-bom  man's  benefits. 

OHAPTSIi  lU. 

The  exiles  had  been  for  nearly  two  y^otm^  in 
Syria^for  Debunefe  bad  speedily  diaoa^iged 
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Mr  Tatif  vroto,  lb«l  the  iMritnt  UIimm  of  the 
CoBotiM  tfeaed  a  tttar  protpect  !•  the  brillient 
iiiiwin.  The  tidiiifi  ceme  tee  lete«  Dela. 
Mctfta  altered  and  e  eedder  mes,  wee,  ere  thef 
nadbad  him^  deiljr  welchiiigy  bf  an  infant's 
fiadJa,  er  hjT  a  eeliUry  gnwe  nader  the  Cedars  of 
IthaaoD  a  grave  whither  devoted  affection  for 
hiiMiif  had  harried  the  gentle  and  endearing 
craatnie,  who,  in  teaching  him  to  lore/  had  first 
ftaagifat  him  ill  the  ehami^  and  now  all  the  miserj 
adoathingneasoflife.  Mrs  Delamere,  in  attend* 
fly  en  her  hashend  under  an  attack  of  the 
plafta,  when  friends,  attendants,  and  even  phj* 
Mciam  had  abandoned  them,  sobseqaently  sank 
sadsr  the  frigfatfol  malady,  from  which  her  has* 
kawl  recovered,  having,  as  he  felt,  paid  her  life 
(or  hii.  Their  infant  had  been  received  into  the 
teilf  ef  the  nearest  European  Consul,  and  Dela. 
■srt  ahaadeoed  hkaaelf  to  solitude  and  sorrow. 
Yet  was  net  this  time  misspent.  It  was  daring 
thit  melancholy  period,  that,  in  perusing  the 
jooniils  of  his  wife-'-eo  foil,  from  earlieet  girl- 
hood, ef  himsalf-^aod  the  letters  and  private 
papan  ef  her  £sther,  that  the  high-born  Dela. 
■tra  ehtaiaed  the  first  perception  of  a  virtue 
vluch  trsaseeoded  all  hie  previous  idees.  The 
UgiAiaded  integrity,  and  simple,  self-sustaining 
dig^efthe  bumble  pastor;  the  gentle  forbear* 
ssee,  the  wnfailing  tenderness  pore  emanations 
of  the  unhounded  love  of  her  he  bad  not  learned 
foUy  to  appreciate  until  Ae  was  for  ever  gone— <• 
cams  te  ham  now  like  heavenly  revelations* 
Bow  ittworthy  bad  he  been  of  so  noble  a  area. 
tml-^et  bow  wretched  to  have  lost  her!  How 
W  sacmed  new  the  etandardof  the  false  world's 
viitBs,  its  beoours,  and  its  ambitions,  compared 
with  that  placed  before  him  in  the  writings  of 
hit  humble,  Cbrietkn  father  4n.biw  i  He  began 
tomapeet  that  bis  dislike  or  antipathy  to  Mr 
iarris  Tates  aaigbi  he  the  efliact  of  sristoeratic 
yajsiiee ;  for  wae  net  he  the  brother  of  this 
■aebminded  and  high.hearted  man  ? — and,  in 
<he  sodden  Teeoil  of  his  feelings,  he  appointed 
Hr  Tates  of  Bellevue  Park,  and  bis  own  friend 
tka  Coeeal,  tbe  guardians  of  the  rights  and  per. 
Ha  of  hk  infimt  beiiees. 

TheUrth  ef  tbe  in&nt  Blanche  bad  been  duly 
niditifully  intimated  te  the  Countess, '  her 
«fsit  greet  grsndmotber,  who  deigned  no  reply. 
BwsB^camgraftmlatioci  bad  been  anaagryreoaarfc 
tahar  ehaplaia  up«i  tbe  **  impudence  and  pie- 
"aptisn  of  bestowing  the  favourite  female  name 
if  Ihe  Dekmeres  upem  Miss  Yates'  base  bom 
Wit,*  while  sbe  throw  bim  tbe  letter*  That 
Meat  and  eweellet  penon  knew  better  tbaa 
iet  Ibe  ehiU  was  baseUMim  ;  butbe  bad  no  do. 
«•  to  came  bis  patresMss  another  ef  tboee 
■tigsiaa  fstntmgAs,  wbicb  might  have  proved 
MtsUebopeeef  tbe  good  living  ler  which, 
'^■Mgh  a  Aeaen  yeacs,  be  bad  sorely  Isbenred. 

it  woe  fgmm  tbe  newspapers,  soon  ef  ierwarde, 
tbttbeCoMtess  fimt  learned  that  "  tbe  bane 
«r  her  ]i£a  and  ef  her  bouse,"  ae  i^e  Urmed 
BO  more  :-^^  Diead  or  alive,  I 
rb«MSMlaewled|^  ifait  iatriguiBg 


and  ungrateful  minion  as  hie  wife  ;  nor  tbe  off- 
spring of  a  clandestine  Scottish  marriage  as  the 
heiress  of  Dehimere,"  was  her  lament. 

Her  hopes  of  the  glory  of  '*  her  bouse"  re* 
vived  with  the  death  of  Margaret.  Delamere 
was  not  yet  twenty-three — and  widowers  of 
twenty  •three,  in  all  ranks,  and  however  afflicted, 
are  generally  consolable.  Yet  strange  reports 
came  home  about  his  habits ;  nor  were  those  who 
knew  him  best  surprised  to  hear  that  the  way. 
ward  and  eccentric  heir  oi  the  Delameres — a 
man  of  violent  passions  and  enthusiastic  feeL 
ings-^had,  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his 
own  narrow  escape  from  death,  become  devout, 
if  not  a  gloomy  ascetic,  buried  for  life  in  one  of 
the  monasteries  of  Sinai.  It  was  in  vain  that 
his  grandmother  repeatedly  wrote,  urging  his 
return ;  in  vain  employed  the  influence  of 
the  ambassador,  and,  finally,  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  to  drive  the  rebel  to  England,  and  to 
"  bis  duty  to  his  religion  and  his  house." 

Mr  Jervis  Yates  indirectly  co-operated  in 
urging  the  same  measure  ;  for,  though  the  old 
lady,  surrounded  by  chaplain,  surgeon,  steward, 
"own  maid,"  housekeeper,  and  cook,  all  alike 
deeply  interested  in  her  preservation,  seemed 
to  bear  a  charmed  life,  it  was  medically  if  not 
morally  certain,  that  she  must  paes  off  suddenly 
at  last,  and  perhaps  speedily ;  and  wise  in  her 
heir  to  bo  near  the  spot.  Bellevue  park  was 
quite  at  the  command  ef  Mr  Delamere»  The 
Countess  despatched  one  letter,  which  she  did 
net  shew  even  to  her  chaplain.  It  excited  the 
deepest  indignation  in  her  grandson,  though  it 
contained  the  magnificent  offer— 4he  rich  bribe 
—of  inetantly  ourrendering  all  the  honours  end 
emoluBienU  ef  her  sUtion  to  her  heir,  upon 
terms  specified.  <^The  heartless  woman— *the 
cold-blooded  aristecrat !"  was  the  exclamation 
of  the  gloomy  Delamere,  te  tbe  wife  of  the  Con. 
suL  ^  And  sbe  would  actually  strip  herself  of 
all  those  baubleo  a^  dtstinctions  she  prizes 
so  highly,  to  gain  her  unworthy  end  I  Her  hatred 
and  prejudice  have  depraved  her  natural  feelings, 
ae  well  as  perverted  her  nmral  sense.  Would 
she  have  me  diabonour  the  memory  of  my  wife, 
and  bastardise  my  child,  and  bribe  me,  by  free 
license  in  vice,  to  the  line  of  conduct  which 
her  idiot  pride  exacts  ?" 

He  replied  to  tiM  offer  of  the  Countces  reshly  and 
reeentfully,  though  sorrowfully;  and,  in  answer  to 
one  insinuation,  sUted,  ''that  all  the  honours  ef 
Englisb  nobility  could  not  wean  bim  from  a  lonely 
grave  infiyria;  nor  all  tbe  powersof  Hell  keep  him 
from  England,  if  tbe  henonr  of  bis  wife's  menu 
ery,  and  the  righU  of  birth  ef  her  child,  mode 
hie  appearance  needful  there."  The  rage  of  the 
Countess,  en  the  receipt  of  tiiis  letter,  was  un- 
bounded. Tbe  measure  of  her  hatred  of  her  con. 
tumacioue  heir  at  last  fairly  exceeded  that  wbicb 
sbe  bad  entertained  towards  bis  subaussive  wife. 

Failing  tbe  infant  Bknche,  tbe  honenrs  ef  tbn 
lefiy  and  fiar.de8cended  Delameres  reverted  to. 
a  little  boy  still  at  ecbed  in  a  remote  town  ia 
Ireland,  wbitber  bis  mother,  tbe  widowof ''a  Cap- 
tain  Delemem*''  had  tntised  Iren  motives  of  ecn.  > 
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nomy.  The  degree  of  kindred  wbs  so  distant^ 
that  only  a  herald  or  genealogical  lawyer  could 
have  reckoned  it.  With  the  mother  of  the  hoy 
a  communication  was  instantly  opened. 

But  the  grave  in  Syria  was  not  long  solitary  ; 
and  indurated  as  the  feelings  of  the  Countess 
seemed,  in  the  first  revulsion  and  anguish  of  her 
heart  for  the  loss  of  the  last  of  her  family — him 
who  had  heen  once  the  idol  of  her  hopes — senti- 
ments of  tenderness  sprang  up^  and  the  claims 
of  the  infant  Blanche  might  have  been  favour, 
ably  considered^  save  for  the  impertinent  inter- 
ference of  the  child's  guardian  and  low.born  re- 
lative, Jervis  Yates,  Esq.,  of  Bellevue  Park. 

**  Do  i  not  remember  this  paltry  weaver,  when 
a  lout  of  a  boy,  deeming  it  an  honour  to  run 
through  the  muddy  lanes  to  open  the  gates  for 
the  lowest  of  my  menials,"  said  the  haughty 
dame;  '^  while  the  boor,  his  sire,^held  the  plough 
on  his  own  fields,  in  better  ordered  times  than 
these— times  when  every  churl  at  least  knew  his 
own  place." 

The  question  of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy — 
heiress  or  not  heiress — now  assumed  a  very  grave 
shape ;  and  soon  Lancashire,  the  West  Riding, 
and  the  County  Palatine^  were  fairly  divided  into 
two  bitter  factions — of  legitimists  and  illegiti. 
mists,  aristocrats  and  democrats,  Blancheitet 
and  Marguerites,  Strange  it  was,  that  some  of 
the  plebeians  declared  loudly  against  Mr  Jervis 
Yates  ;  while  a  few  of  the  patricians  pronounced 
the  always  eccentric  Countess  now  fairly  mad. 
But  these  persons  were  of  the  order  whom  she 
contemptuously  denominated  "  Pitt's  Peers,"  or 
"Peg  Nicokon's  Knights"  only  one  degree 
better  in  birth  than  "  Jerry  Yates"  himself. 

Several  years  had  been  spent  in  the  contest,  and 
immense  sums  of  money  lost  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  suit  still  proceeded  briskly  and  hopefully. 
The  litigants  were  admirably  pitted — the  pride  of 
purse,  and  much  real  respectability  of  character 
and  good  sense^  however  alloyed  by  pitiful  am. 
bition  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  obstinacy, 
ignorance^  and  aristocratic  hauteur  on  the  other. 

The  innocent  object  of  this  legal  battle  still 
lived  in  happy  ignorance  in  Syria,  in  the  charge 
of  the  lady  of  the  Consul^  to  whom  her  dying 
father  had  committed  her,  and  who  had  cherished 
her  orphan  childhood  with  maternal  tenderness. 
It  was  not  until  the  seventh  year  of  the  great 
suit,  that,  by  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  the 
little  girl  in  Syria  was  declared  the  legitimate  child 
of  George  Delamere,  and  consequently  presumptive 
heiress  to  the  Countess,  his  grandmother.  The 
Countess  appealed  to  her  peers — she  wrote  to 
Queen  Charlotte  with  her  own  hand.  She  tried 
to  stir  and  warm  the  blood  of  the  Howards,  the 
Cavendishes,  and  Stanleys,  and  of  whatever,  as 
she  said,  was  still  worthy  of  the  name  of  noble  in 
England,  to  sympathize  with  her  wrongs — and  in 
vain,  "  Little  cared  I  for  the  decision  of  that 
pettifogging,  pitiful  fellow,  sprung  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  who  carries  the  Great  Seal 
of  England,"  cried  the  frantic  lady ;  "  but  I  did 
hopei  there  was  still  enough  of  manhood  and 
chivalry  left  among  the  Peers  of  Englaiid^  to  have 


protected  a  helpless  and  insulted  woman,  one  of 
themselves  :-^but  no !  there  is  neither  faith  nor 
honour  among  them.  I  shake  them  off.  The 
person  of  Marguerite  Delamere  shall  never  more 
darken  the  doors  of  St.  James'  Palace.  From  a 
Hanoverian  Court,  I  or  mine  had  little  to  expe<*.t. 
And  to  this  insult  to  a  lonely,  childless  woman,  the 
last  of  a  brave  and  noble  race,  the  few  real,  though 
degenerate  Peers  of  England  have  consented! 
—what  had  I  to  look  for  from  the  descendanti 
of  Castlemaine  and  Nelly  Gjrwnn  ?"  In  her  blind 
anger,  the  Countess  vowed  never  again  to  stir  be. 
yond  her  park  walls.  England  she  excommunicated, 
with  its  degenerate  Peers.  A  happy  diveruonof 
feelings  which  tended  to  madness,  was  contrired 
by  the  chaplain,  who  suggested  that,  since  the 
law  had  declared  Blanche  her  heiress,  she  was 
entitled  to  claim  the  care  and  education  of  the 
child— even  as  her  nearest  relative;  and  she 
soon  became  as  much  excited  in  thwarting  Mr 
Jervis  Yates  as  in  vituperating  the  degenerate 
Peerage. 

Scarcely  had  the  mansion  and  numerous  mills 
of  that  gentleman  ceased  to  blaze  in  honour  of 
his  victory,  when  he  was  compelled  to  surrender 
the  Countess  Blanche,  as  his  domestics  had  been 
instructed  to  call  her,  to  the  care  of  her  grand- 
mother,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  directed. 
Blanche  had  not  been  many  months  in  England, 
when,  in  a  carriage  on  which  the  arms  of  the 
Delameres  and  Yateses  were  learnedly  quartered, 
and,  with  a  cortige  that  might  have  sufficed  for 
a  princess,  the  rich  manufacturer,  attended  by 
his  law-agent  and  counsel,  conducted  the  bewild- 
ered child  to  her  ancestral  home  in  Val  Cruds 
Abbey.  The  party  was  received  in  form  by  the 
Countess,  in  the  grand  saloon  or  hall.  She  was 
attended  by  her  whole  household,  from  ike  chap- 
lain downwards— all  the  men-servants  being 
duly  marshalled,  with  a  few  mutes  and  super- 
numeraries from  the  stables  and  gardens.  The 
ceremony  of  surrender  and  reception  was  gone 
through  with  great  decorum  and  solemnity,  to 
the  especial  wonderment  of  Hassan,  the  Arab 
attendant  of  the  fair  child. 

It  was  to  the  hand  of  this  wild,  swarthy,  pic- 
turesque-looking person,  her  father's  attendant 
in  the  Desert,  and  her  guide  across  the  seas, 
that  the  little  Blanche  clung  the  more  dosely 
when  desired  to  approach  the  lady  named  her 
grandmamma.  It  was  round  the  neck  of  the  kneel- 
ing Arab  that  she  wrapped  her  arms  in  incon- 
troUable  sorrow,  imploring  him  "  to  take  her 
home — ^back  to  her  own  home."  Though  no  one, 
save  Mr  Jervis  Yates,  knew  one  word  of  that 
plaintive,  wailing  speech,  the  spectators  were  af- 
fected by  the  deep  grief  of  the  child.  Mr  Yates, 
whose  sense  of  propriety,  and  of  the  lofty  pre- 
sence  in  which  he  stood,  began  to  be  ecandaHxed 
at  this  scene  of  violent  sorrow  between  persons 
so  dissimilar  in  condition  as  a  future  Countess  of 
Delamere  and  an  Arab  servant,  interfered,  some- 
what abruptly,  to  end  that  prolonged  weeping- 
farewell,  at  which  the  old  lady  stared,  hanghty 
and  vacant.  The  child,  unaccustomed  to  con- 
tradiction or  control,  looked  angry  and  defy* 
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io^tomdf  her  plebeian  uncle,  and  resolutely 
■ahrtMUKJ  her  place  by  Hassan's  side.  The 
ekaplaia  whispered  to  his  lady.  Her  features 
rdusd ;  she  looked  more  graciously  to  the  indig- 
Dutlittlegirl,  fancying  she  perceived  a  small  rear- 
lif  tf  the  iwan-like  neck,  an  indescribable  proud 
tin  ef  the  aristocratic  head,  as  Blanche  looked 
pntiof  I7  and  scornfully  towards  Mr  Jer vis  Yates. 
"  Tke  blood  of  the  Delameres"  was  mounting  in 
tkii  hmU  and  degenerate  specimen  of  the  race, 
lidlierLadyshiphailed  thesign.  The  chaplain  and 
tbe  My  whispered  again  ;  and  then  the  reverend 
pcnoaage,  stepping  forward,  in  a  very  bland 
?MM  m^  courteous  manner,  informed  the  child 
thift  her  kind  grandmamma,  the  Coantess  of 
Dtlaaere,  would  receive  Hassan  into  the  house- 
kali  latil  she  should  become  more  familiarized 
with  ber  new  home.  It  was  in  the  speaking  eye 
af  the  Arab,  that  Blanche  read  the  meaning  of 
tUi  ipeech,  even  before  he  interpreted  it  to  her 
ii  French,  and  as  rapidly  and  eagerly  uttered 
iui  fwn  thanks.  The  delighted  child,  instantly 
cMprehending  what  she  had  gained,  and  from 
wb<ni,  ipmng  as  of  impulse  towards  her  noble  re- 
Ittife,  gracefully  kissed  her  hands,  and  pressed 
tlm  to  her  forehead  and  kissed  them  again. 
Tbe  stately  lady  was  taken  by  surprise.  She 
WM  afanoet  affected. 

'*  What  a  lovely  graceful  creature,  and  how 
▼eiylikt!"  was  the  whisper  of  the  housekeeper. 
Tbe  Countess,  recollecting  herself,  drew  up, 
ajiag,  coldly,  •*  Enough,  child  ;"  and  she  bowed 
Hr  Ystes  and  his  counsel  off,  and  gave  orders 
tbt  **  Lady  Blanche  Delamere"  should  be  con- 
d«ted  to  the  nursery  apartments  prepared  for 
W.  The  words,  the  title,  (albeit  one  of  mere 
nmiHf,)  spoken  in  the  hearing  of  his  lawyers, 
W  sf peased  the  resentment  of  Mr  Jervis 
YatM,  who  shook  hands  with  his  grandniece, 
niy  bowing  profoundly,  backed  out  of  the  pre- 
ieace,  and  for  years  saw  no  more  of  hb  intended 
beireis. 

The  little  Blanche,  on  the  insinuation  of  the 
cbapliin,  who,  as  usual,  dined  tete.a.tete  with 
\U  Coantess,  was  sent  for  after  the  dessert  had 
Wet  placed  on  the  table.  Qer  costume  was 
tiagilar,  and  her  ways  even  more  ^'  odd"  than 
W  eastern  dress.  Her  imperfect  English,  and 
*iU  glances  of  sbyness,  of  proud  defiance,  or  of 
^MQ  aemtiny,  were  pronounced  boldness  or  sul- 
^*™Wiw  His  Reverence  judged  better  and  more 
^^j ;  and  good-naturedly  ventured  to  impute 
^  abyaess  to  her  strange  position ;  and  advised 
te  the  should  be  let  alone ;  while  his  noble 
patroosss  maunderingly  bewailed  her  own  hard 
te  ii  being  plagued  with  such  a  charge,  and  the 
'(■ilste  condition  of  the  house  of  Delamere. 

^  plate  of  dates  served  in  the  dessert,  at- 
^Msd  the  regard  of  the  child.  She  fixed  her 
^  pssaiooately  upon  them,  burst  into  tears, 
tt4  threw  herself  upon  the  carpet  in  an  agony  of 
"•new.  The  chaplain  hastened  to  present  her 
*ith  asBM  of  the  fruit,  and  she  pressed  it  fondly 
^^  %s  and  bosom.  She  was,  by  his  caresses 
^  i^ai,  induced  to  eat ;  and  she  soon  smiled 
^  ^  tad  forgot  her  grief.    The  Countess 


stared  at  the  child  in  an  amusing  state  of  per. 
plezity.  There  was  the  creature  she  had  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  Mr  Jervis  Y^tes,  her  grand- 
son's child,  decked  out  like  a  stage-player, 
unable  to  sit  upon  a  chair,  like  a  Christian 
child,  or  to  speak  a  word  of  English — yet, 
alas !  the  heiress  of  her  house  !  There  was  a 
singular  mixture  of  refined  awkwardness  and 
free  natural  grace  in  the  looks,  and  motions,  and 
attitudes  of  the  child  of  the  Desert ;  yet,  it 
must  be  owned,  Blanche  was  much  more  like  a 
young  gipsy  than  a  welLborn  English  girl.  The 
chaplain  found  amusement  in  watching  her  pro- 
ceedings ;  while  she,  in  turn,  seemed  to  drink  in 
with  her  lustrous  eyes  the  conversation  which 
was  maintained  about  herself  and  her  parents. 
Before  lights  had  been  ordered,  the  windows  of 
the  small  dining-room  used  by  the  Countess 
when  alone,  were  thrown  open,  at  her  desire,  to 
admit  the  perfume  of  the  tuberoses  and  other 
plants  arranged  in  the  terrace  which  ran  along 
this  front  of  the  Abbey,  the  Delameres  being, 
as  she  always  observed  when  repeating  the  same 
order,  **  epicures  in  flower-scents.'* 

"  And  this  little  lady  displays  the  hereditary 
taste,"  the  chaplain  ventured  to  remark,  aa 
Blanche,  recognising  the  flowers  of  her  Syrian 
home,  darted  out  upon  the  terrace,  kissed  their 
petals,  addressed  them,  fondly  flitted  about  among 
them,  like  a  butterfly,  enjoying  their  beauty  and 
odour,  and  finally  sung  to  them,  a  wild  and  low, 
but  beautiful  strain,  in  some  tongue  unknown 
at  Cambridge.  The  stately  lady  was  somewhat 
mollified.  She  had  baffled  Mr  Yates.  Good 
digestion  had  waited  on  appetite;  and  a  few 
glasses  of  old  Madeira,  medically  ordered,  and 
strictly  administered  by  the  chaplain,  had  at* 
tended  on  both.  He  again,  in  the  regular  course 
of  his  ^  duty,  as  physician  in  ordinary,  as  body, 
curer  and  soul-preserver,  filled  her  glass. 

''I  am  almost  sure  I  have  had  my  proper 
quantity  already,  doctor."  The  chaplain  pro- 
tested, and  solicited  her  attention  to  Blanche  :«• 

*'Well,  really,  it  is  a  not  ungraceful,  foreign- 
looking,  little  creature — but  all  English  children 
have  now  got  a  sad  foreign  air — and  if  those 
Yateses  can  be  kept  aloof — which  must  be"— 

^'  Shall  be  !"  reiterated  the  emphatic  chaplain. 

"  If  she  is  properly  trained,  and  never  hear  nor 
surmise  one  word  of  what  is  low  in  her  descent— 
for  which  I  shall  issue  immediate  orders-— who 
knows,  my  excellent  friend,  but  that  the  Pro« 
vidence  who  has  ever  graeiously  watched  over 
my  illustrious  race,  may  even  from  this  insigni- 
ficant girl  rear  up  anew  the  desolate  house  of 
Delamere  ?  The  throne  of  Great  Britain  willj 
in  all  human  probability,  one  day  be  filled  by  a 
girl,  goodly  as  was  the  family  of  noble  sons  which 
my  queen  and  my  friend,  Charlotte  of  Strelitz, 
bore  to  England.  Shall  I  repine,  when  the 
royal  house  is  thus  left  desolate,  while  mine 
may  again  be  raised  from  the  dust  ?  But,  alas 
that  it  should  be  by  such  means !  The  child 
shall  never  know  anything  of  her  origin,  not 
even  of  the  unhappy  person  who  gave  her  birth  ; 
yet  what^  my  dear  friend^  can  cure  that  fatal 
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taint  ?  Yoa  goess,  my  exccilleiit  friend,  that  a 
double-Delamere  must  have  faith  in  blood." 

**  And  that  the  pare  and  noble  will  OTercome 
the  mean/'  replied  the  chaplain^  who  really  suf. 
fered  daily  martyrdom  from  the  twaddle  of  his 
patroneM ;  though,  with  a  steady  eye  to  the  ex- 
pected Rectory,  he  bore  all  with  exemplary  phi« 
loeophy.  **  Your  Ladyship's  osaal  acnteness 
perceired  how  the  little  lady  bore  herself  when 
that  person,  that  Mister  Jerris  Yates,  interfered 
with  her  ;  one  spark  shews  the  flint  as  well  as  a 
thousand.  But  what  is  the  child  about  ?"  He 
hastened  to  the  window.  The  crescent  moon 
had  risen  in  her  brightness,  and  was  shedding 
silrery  radiance  on  the  ancestral  towers  and 
woods  of  the  little  heiress.  This  was  another 
dear  friend  met  in  a  strange  land ;  and,  tnrn- 
ing  from  the  flowers,  Blanche  was  gracefully 
kiasing  her  hand,  and  bending  in  adoration  to 
the  Queen  of  Heaven. 

''  It  is  worship,"  said  the  chaplain,  smilingly. 

"  My  Heavens  !  is  the  child  an  idolater  also  ?" 
cried  the  lady,  faUing  back,  quite  shocked,  in 
her  pile  of  cushions^  The  clergyman  was  not 
half  BO  much  alarmed ;  and  when  the  girl  clapped 
her  hands,  and  the  Arab  sprang  to  her  side  from 
the  gardens,  and  both  together  talked,  gestieu. 
lated,  and  pointed  with  raptare  to  the  sight ;  and 
when  the  child  drew  the  chaplain  to  the  window, 
and,  in  broken  English  and  with  joyous  looks, 
shewed  him  the  blessed  planet,  and  attempted  to 
say,  *'  She  shines  in  Syria  too,"  he  could  not 
help  thinking  her  very  like  her  beautiful  mother—^ 
that  poor  Margaret  whose  sufferings  from  their 
patroness  he  had  so  often  pitied,  and  whom  he 
could  almost  have  married  himself,  provided  he 
had  first  got  the  Rectory.  He  signed  to  Hassan 
to  be  gone,  shut  the  windows,  and  led  the  child 
to  her  grandmother,  and,  with  a  little  pious  fraud, 
or  perhaps  two  frauds,  pretended  to  interpret  to 
the  old  lady  the  flattering  and  kind  things  which 
Blanche  said  in  Arabic,  (a  language  of  which  he 
knew  not  a  word,)  of  her  ''  dear,  grand,  princees 
grandmamma,"  and  of  her  own  love  and  gratitude. 
The  humour  of  the  Countess  became  so  gracious 
that  he  ventured  to  sound  her  upon  keeping  up 
some  sort  of  prudent  connexion  between  her 
heiress  and  the  enormously  rich  manufacturer. 
But  on  this  topic  he  soon  sang  dumb,  marvel- 
ling withal,  well  as  he  understood  her,  at  the 
incredible  fully  of  the  woman,  who  said,  vehe- 
mently and  bitterly,  *<  His  money  perish  with 
him,  sordid  dog !  The  very  air  of  the  north 
of  England  is  polluted  with  these  filthy  facto- 
ries. .  Some  one,"  she  continued,  glancing 
rather  suspiciously  and  seomfully  at  her  chap- 
lain, ^'  has  had  the  impertinence  to  inform  my 
woman,  Martin,  that  this  ytrj  fellow  derives 
more  profit  from  his  dirty  cotton  concerns  than 
the  whole  revenues  of  the  Delamere  estates. 
It  is  a  he  !— a  base  lie !  But,  if  it  were  trne, 
who  shall  presume  to  weigh  fihby  lucre  against 
the  honour  of  an  ancient  race— against  the 
rich  blood  of  princes  ?"  The  child  was  staring, 
with  her  searching,  sonl-beaming  eyes,  upon  the 
dxeited  lady*  *•  Take  her  away— out  of  my  sight ! 


She  is  like  her  mother  T  And  the  chspltia 
himself  hurried  Blanche  away.  Another  affray 
arose.  The  child  would  not  sleep  with  her  newly, 
appointed  nurse  only,  in  her  chamber*  8ht  de- 
manded Hassan.  Siie  wept,  and  stormed,  and 
stamped,  like  a  little  fury ;  and  the  Arab,  who 
had  scarcely  been  parted  from  her  for  one  day  of 
her  short  life,  seemed  equally  resolote  to  main- 
tain his  post  in  her  apartment*  There  was  a 
compromise ;  and  he  slept  as  asaaDy  at  her  chain- 
her  door. 

These  early  difficulties  were  gradnally  sar« 
mounted.    Both  Hassan  and  his  charge  became 
favourites  with  the  household,  and  were  tds- 
rated  by  the  Countess.    The  peace-making  chap- 
lain was  the  steady  friend  of  both  ;  and  there 
were  suspicions  that  he  was  even  the  secret 
correspondent  of  Mr  Jervis  Yates,  who  had  now 
livings  in  his  gift  as  well  as  money  in  his  purse. 
Blanche,  in  a  few  months,  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  English  language,  though  very 
little  in  the  Church  Catechism ;  and  when  she 
either  kissed  hands  to  the  moon,  crossed  her 
self,  or  called  on  Allah,  her  spiritual  instructor 
was  charitable,  and  had  no  more  doubts  of  the 
ultimate  Christianity  of  an   Englirii   Countess 
than  of  her  aristocratic  feelings  springing  in  due 
time.   Her  grandmother,  on  perceiving  her  readi- 
ness to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  espedally  of  the  children  admitted 
to  weed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Abbey,  hinted  to 
the  chaplain   that   the  little  wretch   had,  she 
feared,  naturally  the  same  democratic  taint  with 
which  old  Yates  had,  at  one  time,  neariy  viti- 
ated the  mind  of  her  unhappy  grandson,  by  unac- 
countable and  most  abominable   interpretations 
of  Scripture,  to  which  the  Church  i^ave,  she  was 
sure,  no  sanction — such  as,  that  to  honour  the 
king  meant  to  honour  the  law,  and  other  such 
like  seditious  and  Radical  trash.    The  chaplinn 
always,  however,  "  through  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  noble  example  of  his  patroness,"  hoped  the 
best  for  the  child,  whom  he  probably  loved,  and 
to  whom  be  was  uniformly  indulgent  and  attentive. 
It  was  a  trial  to  Blanche,  as  well  as  to  the  Count- 
ess, when,  after  a  very  severe  winter,  the  long- 
expected  living  became  vacant,  and  ha  departed. 
At  first,  he  spoke  of  remaining  and  appointing  a 
curate  ;  but  then  came  his  strong  eenae  of  spirit- 
ual duty  in  these  awful   times.     He  was,  in 
truth,  heartily  tired  of  the  weary  wo  ef  attending 
upon  and  studying  the  caprices  of  a  weak  and 
violent  woman;   but,  though  he  wiabad  to  r^ 
cover  his  freedom,  he  wanted  to  retain  his  in- 
Quence. 

The  piety  of  tho  Countess^  it  is  to  be  feared, 
languished  after  his  departure,  and  the  edoea* 
tion  of  Blanche  stood  wholly  still.  He  was 
always  looking  out  for  a  chaplain  and  tutor,  but 
none  proper  to  the  high  and  double  office  could  be 
found;  so  he  still  paid  his  patroneaa  fre4|uent 
and  long  visits,  for  the  advantage  of  her  aoul, 
and  of  the  mind  of  her  heiress.  The  arrival  of  Dr 
Hayley,  or  *'  Madam  Grandmamma's  Religimi,''a4 
Blanche  named  him,  was  ever  welcome  to  the 
CouBten^  as  an  ereat  in  the  dreary  monotony 
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of  h&t  dented  and  dmll  existence ;  for  she  was 
Dov  bMomiDg  as  iDdolent  in  body  as  enfeebled 
in  aiad ;  and  there  was  ever  something  to  be 
diiwwad  relating  to  the  dignity  of  the  Dela- 
mut»t  which  no  one  eould  understand  or  appro* 
date  10  well  as  **  the  good  Doctor." 

BIsBche  alone,  of  that  grand,  cheerless,  mono- 
tooossy  and  heartless,  aristocratic  household,  was 
iisppier  than  she  knew.  Many  lored  or  aeeraed 
U  lore  her,  and  all  flattered  and  bent  to  her  will. 
Tke  inperatiTe  orders  of  "  Madam  my  grand, 
mmffls,*  (as  the  child  termed  the  Countess,) 
uder  pain  of  dire  displeasure,  and  the  penalty 
ofiattant  dismissal,  hsid  prohibited  the  slightest 
Deation  of  the  story  of  ignoble  birth ;  yet,  by 
MBe  mesBs,  Blanche  divined  much  of  the  truth ; 
aod  nature  had  already  constituted  her  the  warm 
cbapion  of  her  plebeian  mother.  The  interdict 
of  ths  Countess  could  not  extend  to  the  Arab, 
who  fraely  indulged  the  little  girl's  tender  curi. 
oatj  about  her  parents,  and  kept  alive  in  her 
mndtbat  beloved  Syrian  home,  to  which  she 
ikiBtBed  back,  flying  through  the  air,  in  those 
xtftarous  dreams  which  she  recounted  to  Hassan, 
•ad  sometimes  to  the  chaplain;  her  beaming 
eyei  and  lively  gestures  telling  more  than  half 
tU,  story.  So  excited  did  she  become  in  relating 
Wdreuns,  that  the  nurse-maids  sometimes  half 
findsd  the  little  idolater  and  her  wild  attendant 
Wld  intercourse,  by  meana  of  broomsticks,  with 
the  pagan  lands  they  decribed. 

Want  of  the  society  of  children  waa  the  most 
Nvera  of  the  present  privations  of  Blanche. 
TIm  little,  ahoeless,  merry  urchins,  in  their 
iBoek-froeks,  who  weeded,  or  scared  away  the 
M%,  had  been  formally  tabooed  to  the  heiress, 
hit  reasons  she  could  not  be  made  to  understand. 
Tilt  meaning  of  such  English  words  as  low, 
n^^  piebeian,  were  as  incomprehensible  as 
"Hadan  Grandma's"  lectures  on  gules  and  ar- 
feat,  griffins  and  wivems ;  nor  could  she  under* 
itaad  why  she  must  not  go  beyond  the  park 
walia,  and  run  about  the  village  green  at  play 
vitk  the  other  children,  on  whom  she  looked 
M  wittfully  as  often  as  a  distant  glimpse  of  them 
cssld  be  obtained.  *'  Take  me  to  the  village — 
teU  me  of  my  own  mamma,"  were  the  only  wishes 
te  eould  not  be  complied  with;  though  the  per* 
■sasl  attendants  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  if  not 
Meiously  kind,  were  attentive  and  indulgent ; 
•id  all  were  studious  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
^  young  creature  who  had  for  twenty  years 
8i*<14nied  the  dreary  residence  with  the  music  of 
childhood's  speech  and  joyous  laughter,  and  with 
^■weetness  of  childhood'ssmiles— of  her,  more- 
^tr,  who  was  the  future  lady  of  all,  and  whose 
T^tag  and  warm  heart  it  was  their  interest  to 
i^tets  and  attach.  Through  the  gladesand  wood* 
F>^  of  the  wide  domain,  she  might  gallop  her 
Pf  at  will,  Hassan  running  by  her  side ;  but 
te  came  those  impassable  gates,  guarded  with- 
^^r  cross,  old  lodge-keepers,  and  assailed  with- 
**t  hy  terrifle  giants  and  ogres,  under  the  ap- 
yWhg  names  of  Swing  and  the  Weaver.  On  the 
^^^^  ffiat,  Blanche  was  more  snccessfuL  If 
^Ifwof  of  Austria  could  not  prevent  bk 


grandson,  the  young  Napoleon,  from  hearing  the 
wondrous  and  interdicted  tale  d  hie  father^  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Countess  of 
Delamere  could  prevent  her  heiress  from  learn- 
ing aomething  of  her  beautiful  and  gentle  low- 
born mother. 

Notwithstanding  the  edict  which  cut  off  the 
child  from  all  congenial  society,  and  her  still 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  it  was 
wonderful  how  much  eye  knowledge  she  had  ac- 
quired and  stored  for  future  rumination  during 
her  first  year  in  England. 

A  scanty  acquaintance  with  the  language—* 
more  apparent,  however,  than  real— sometimes 
betrayed  her  into  ludicrous  blunders  and  mis. 
takes.  She  seemed  to  attach  to  particular 
words  the  meaning  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons, 
who  very  often  apply  the  ^rtie  instead  of  the 
proper  or  rather  the  conventional  word.  Where 
another  child  would,  even  at  her  age,  have 
softened  the  word  ugly  into  plain — er  a  lie  into 
a  falsehood,  or  a  fib — Blanche  unconsciously 
spoke  the  true  word,  and  called  <'  a  spade  a 
spade."  Many  of  her  ideaa  were  as  odd  and 
savage,  or  as  anti-dvilized  as  her  words.  In* 
stead  of  prizing  the  society  of  the  little  gentle- 
folks who  were  occasionaUy  permitted  to  come 
from  some  of  the  neighbouring  seats  to  visit  and 
play  with  her,  she  still  sought  the  tabooed  hoers 
and  weeders.  They  were  more  living,  she  said, 
and  more/tinii|r,  and  ran  and  jumped  better,  and 
she  loved  them  more.  This  native  innate  vuL 
garity  waa  studiously  concealed  from  the  Count- 
ess, who,  in  the  ft'equent  passionate  caprices 
and  headstrong  fits  of  the  mismanaged  child, 
pleased  heraelf  to  see  the  blood  of  the  Delameres 
*'  assert  itself." 

OHAPTXm  IV. 

The  Countess,  who  had  never  recovered  the 
insulting  decision  of  the  Peers,  waa  now  often 
confined  to  her  winter  suite  of  apartments; 
while  the  Lady  Blanche,  almost  nine  years 
old,  reigned,  with  Hassan  as  her  vizier,  supreme 
from  the  stables  to  the  attioa  of  the  Abbey 
—from  the  laundry  to  the  conservatory.  Her 
ignorance  of  language  fortunately  rendered  the 
patoie  of  nearly  all  the  under  domestics  an  un- 
known tongue. 

One  day,  when  Blanche  had  been  nearly  a  year 
in  the  Abbey,  she  flew  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Countess,  exclaiming — 

*'  Madam  Grandma,  your  Religion  is  coming  ; 
I  saw  his  carriage  in  the  avenue.  I  am  so  happy ! 
I  shall  dine  with  you  to-day ;  and  pray  do  order 
the  peaeker  for  dinner.  Your  Religion  likes 
game-»l  have  often  heard  him  say  ao—and  I 
wish  to  eat  a  hit  of  a  poacher  myself;  in  Sjrris 
we  never  had  any." 

''  My  Religion,  child,"  inUrrupted  the  old 
lady,  "  coming  up  the  avenue  in  a  carriage ! 
What  do  you  mean?  And  to  order  a  poacher 
for  dinner ! — ^you  mean  a  pkeaiomi,  .1  presomew 
But  you  never  will  learn  your  mother  tongne— 
I  mean  pure  Bnglish/'  cavght  op  the  kdy,  who 
had  made  a  slip  in  wAog  th«  woord  ase^Asr.    ^  1 
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faoey  you  mean  that  Dr  Hayley  is  coming — ^my 
former  chaplain — who^  though  a  worthy  minister 
of  religion,  is  not  my  Religion." 

Blanche  was  not  convinced.  '^  What,  then,  is 
it  ? — ^this  ?'*  She  touched  the  large  gilt  prayer- 
book,  which  now  formed  a  part  of  the  customary 
garniture  of  the  dressing-room. 

The  Countess  frowned. 

"  Or  this  ?"  And  Blanche  touched  reverently 
the  sacred,  crimson. velvet  hassock. 

"  My  heavens !  such  deplorable  ignorance  !" 
exclaimed  the  petrified  Countess — "  something 
must  be  done  with  this  heathen  child." 

"  Oh,  then,  these  are  only  what  you  do  reli- 
gion with — not  your  religion  its  ownself — I  un- 
derstand. I  knew  a  lady  at  home,  in  Syria,  who 
had  so  beautiful  a  Religion !  a  string  of  beads 
as  long  as  so,  and  a  Jesus  of  gold.  But  do, 
good  madam,  my  grandma,  order  the  poacher 
for  dinner — the  poacher  the  keepers  shot  last 
night." 

"  My  heavens,  child  !  the  fellow  is  surely  not 
shot  dead !  Good  God  !  to  what  the  guilt  and 
audacity  of  the  lower  orders  are  driving  persons 
of  condition,  in  defending  their  property !  But 
where  is  Martin — where  your  maid,  young  lady  ? 
-—and  why,  with  so  little  ceremony,  do  you  in- 
trude on  my  privacy  uncalled  ?" 

The  nurse-maid  tapped,  entered,  curtsied,  and 
looked  very  demure. 

"  You  are  come  just  in  time  for  a  very 
naughty  child,  Mrs  Martin,"  continued  the  old 
lady,  as  the  nurse-maid  stood  ^curtsying  on, 
and  frightened  as  to  the  consequences  of  her 
pursuit  of  her  fugitive  charge.  "  Pray,  is  that 
wretched  man — one  of  the  Watertons  of  Mill- 
hurst,  is  he  not  ? — is  he  seriously  hurt  ?" 

"  Smartly  winged,  my  Lady,  and  richly  de- 
serving it,  the  desperate  villain !  to  go  to  clamber 
into  the  preserves,  in  spite  of  your  Ladyship's 
strict  orders  about  the  game,  every  feather  of 
it ;  though  your  Ladyship's  housekeeper,  in  dis- 
tributing the  flannels  last  Christmas,  gave  his 
wife  as  fine  a  petticoat— -three  full  widths — as 
any  of  your  Ladyship's  servants  need  wish  for 
their  own  wear.  Well,  he  won't  clamber  over 
my  Lady's  park  pales  in  haste  again,  ungrateful 
vagabond ; — so  please  come  away.  Lady  Blanche ; 
but  tell  her  Ladyship  first  how  you  ran  off  in  spite 
of  me." 

'*  I  did,"  said  Blanche,  gravely,  and  without 
once  looking  at  her  nurse,  who  stood  dangling 
her  bonnet.  "  Then,  madam,  a  poacher  is  a 
man.  I  shall  remember  to  tell  Hassan  that — 
not  a  bird — not  a  beast." 

**  Surely,  child ;  a  worthless,  lawless  wretch, 
who  breaks  into  my  preserves  to  kill  and  destroy 
the  game— -m^  hares  and  my  pheasants  1" 

^  And  you  hire  the  keepers  to  shoot  poachers 
when  they  shoot  birds  ?" 

"  Surely,  child,"  said  the  instructive  grand- 
mother— ''  but  not  quite  that.  I,  and  persons 
of  my  rank  and  condition,  have  gamekeepers  to 
protect  our  game,  not  merely  to  shoot  pocuihere" 
It  was  a  distinction  too  nice  for  Blanche. 
^'^And  weaver*  too,  grandma  ?-^the  keepers 


shoot  weavers.     Did  I  ever  see  one,  Martin? 
is  it  a  bird  or  a  beast  ?" 

'*  The  child  is  an  absolute  fool,"  exclaimed  the 
vexed  lady,  fearful  that  even  the  rich  blood  of 
the  Delameres  had  not  quickened  the  plebeian 
puddle  of  the  Yateses.  ''  A  weaver  is  a  sort  of 
a  man,  certainly — a  low  kind  of  man — one  of 
the  lower  orders,  and  wild  enough  probably." 

Blanche  was  wrapt  in  musing.  There  were 
other  "  chimeras  dire,"  of  which  she  had  heard 
in  the  nursery,  besides  poachers  and  weavers,  and 
of  which  there  were  no  pictures  in  her  little 
books  of  natural  history. 

*'  And  Swing  ?"  she  said  at  length.  ''  Bat  I 
fancy  he  is  a  fiery-dragon,  or  perhaps  a  giant." 

'*  To  fly  away  with  naughty  little  ladies,"  said 
the  simpering  nurse,  who  had  probably  used  the 
dreaded  name,  to  subdue  her  charge  to  the  whole- 
some terrors  of  the  nursery. 

*^  My  heavens  1  what  shocking  ignorance  and 
perverted  knowledge !"  cried  the  alarmed  noble 
grandmother.  "  Where  can  the  child  have 
heard  of  all  those  disagreeable  and  horrid  things? 
This  must  be  looked  into.  She  is  almost  nine 
years,  and  can  read^  and  has  been  carefully 
taught  her  prayers  and  catechism." 

"  Oh,  yes !"  exclaimed  the  girl,  eagerly ;  "and 
I  have  a  soul: — ^have  the  lower  orders  so'ub, 
grandma?  Your  Religion  takes  care  of  your 
Ladyship's  soul,  Martin  says.  Does  any  one 
take  care  of  the  poachers'  souls  ?" 

"  Truly,  child,  you  get  too  deep  for  me,  and 
not  a  little  impertinent,"  said  the  Countess, 
haughtily,  while  her  secret  thought  was.  Here 
is  the  blood  of  the  puritan  fellow.  The  conunand 
was  given — ''  Take  the  Lady  Blanche  to  her 
nursery,  Mrs  Martin." 

'Mf  madam  my  grandma  don't  tell  me,  I 
don't  care,"  cried  the  angry  and  excited  child. 
"  Plenty  of  people  will  tell  me.  Aint  I  a  girl  of 
quality  and  fortune,  Martin?" 

"  To  be  sure  you  are.  Lady  Blanche,"  replied 
the  nurse,  in  a  caressing  tone  ;  yet  as  if  afraid 
that  stair-walls  might  have  ears.  ^'  Though  a 
very  young  lady,  you  will  be  mistress  of  all,  and 
a  generous  one  too :  but  my  Lady,  though  a  dead 
old  lady,  may  hold  out  a  long  while  yet.  But 
here  is  the  Doctor:  now,  do  behave  handsome. 
Lady  Blanche,  and  credit  your  nurse."  Blanche, 
always  glad  to  meet  her  grandmother's  smiling, 
bland,  and  comely  Religion,  and  doubly  so  now 
to  learn  that  his  pocket  contained  something 
to  be  exhibited  at  dessert,  forgot  Swing  and 
weavers,  and  all  sorts  of  fearful  and  nondescript 
English  animals;  and,  with  unusual  patience, 
suffered  herself  to  be  equipped  for  her  daily 
walk  in  the  park,  attended  by  Martin  and  her 
own  footman.  Master  Harry.  The  gates,  the 
impassable  gates,  were  at  all  times  the  point  of 
attraction  for  the  walkers;  and  this  evening, 
*'  my  Lady"  being  secured  at  table  for  at  least 
two  hours,  the  gate  next  the  village  was  the 
favourite  rendezvous,  for  there  news  might  be 
obtained  of  the  desperate  skirmish  of  the  former 
night,  between  the  poachers  and  the  game-keep^ 
ers.    Several  men  were  believed  to  be  wounded 
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and  nvere  troundi  had  bMn  inflicted  on  tlit 
kmptn ;  bat  onljr  one  delinqaent  had  heen  left 
in  tht  bands  of  the  enemy — ^the  unfortnnate 
WitcrtOD.  The  pale  faee  of  this  man's  wife, 
vbo  nt  on  a  curb  stone  without  the  gate,  a 
eUM  in  her  arms  and  two  at  her  knees,  was  the 
^  object  that  met  the  walking  party  who 
•bwlf  spproaohed.  She  sprang  up  and  forward — 
I  gletm  of  sad  pleasure  shooting,  for  an  instant, 
want  btr  meagre  features. 

"  Ob,  Mrs  Martin,  how  happy  am  I  to  have 
Btt  with  yon !  The  cruel  gate-keeper  will  not 
adjsit  me,  theogh  I  hoped,  if  I  could  see  you, 
jun  would  speak  to  the  house-keeper,  to  plead 
vhb  my  Lady  for  my  poor  Tom." 

*^8oli !  indeed,  admit  you,  Mrs  Waterton !  It 
if  «ore  than  his  place  is  worth,  or  mine  either, 
to  admit  any  each,  or  yet  to  speak  of  so  ungrate- 
fd  a  law-breaker,  to  the  best  and  kindest  of 
Isiiis,  who  does  so  much  for  the  poor  every 
Cbristmas.  Harea  and  pheasants,  forsooth ! 
Wbf,  it  is  not  often  we  have  anything  better 
tka  partridges,  or  barn-door  fowls,  at  the  second 
table.  Good  bread  and  cheese,  or  bacon  and 
aiet  dampling,  were  likelier  food  for  your  family, 
poi  woman."  And  the  ignorant  and  '^  pampered 
MDJal,''  though  not  an  ill-natured  woman,  tossed 
ber  bead  in  scorn. 

^Had  1  that  same,  or  far  worse  for  them  ?" 
retnaed  the  monrnfiil  woman.  *'  Alas,  alas  !  it 
it  littlB  the  likes  of  you  know  of  us,  or  what  we 
bare,  or  what  we  want.  Yet,  would  that  he  who 
ii  ijring  in  Stoke. Delamere  jail,  a  maimed  and 
blsediag  object,  had  left  us  to  beg  or  starve, 
atbtr  than  have  brought  this  ruin  and  misery 
<«  MsMelf  and  ua  I"  The  poor  mother  struggled 
*itb  bar  tears,  and  the  children  wept  aloud. 

"Te  ofisnd  my  Lady,  who  is  so  kind,  and  so 
pvtieidar  about  the  game  !"  continued  the  nurse, 
•S'wely. 

''And  break  the  laws,"  said  the  footman. 

"And  destroy  the  park  wall,"  growled  the 
pte-keeper. 

"Aladc,  alack  I  what  know  I  of  your  laws, 
but  that  they  press  hard  on  poor  folks  ?*'  sighed 
tbt  woman ;  •<  but  if  you,  dear  Mrs  Martin, 
vbs  have  so  much  to  ssy  with  my  Lady  and  the 
^•■Mkeeper,  would  but  speak  a  good  word  for 
tbat  poor  fellow,  ^is  bis  very  first  offence,  and 
vt  vara  starving  ;  and  he  is  come  of  the  good  old 
rtoek  of  Uie  Watertons,  who  have  for  two  hun- 
M  TMTs,  they  tell  me,  been  under  her 
I'Adjibip;  and,  were  he  only  to  get  out,  we 
*^  go  to  the  Potteries  or  Factories,  or  any. 
*ban,  and  never  more  trouble  my  Lady's  game, 
*  soy  living  thing  it  was  her  pleasure  to  favour, 
*«•  it  but  a  stoat  or  a  weasel." 

"  M hke  daddy !  mine  daddy  t"  sobbed  a  child, 
^9  a  choma,  to  his  mother's  petition. 

"Doa't  weep,  little  boy,"  cried  the  Lady 
Atehe^  thrusting  her  careaidng  hands  through 
4e  bars  of  the  gat*-..^'  I  had  a  father  once,  too, 
^hediid.  When  I  am  a  big  lady,  I  wiU  not 
■inr  the  keepers  to  shoot  your  father ;  for  I 
|j«w  »sw  a  poacher  is  not  like  a  partridge  or  a 
1**MM.    A  poacher  is  a  man,  and  has  a  soul* 
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Don't  cry,  ma'am,  pray.  Tell  me  what  to  say  to 
Madam  the  great  Countess.  I  am  the  little 
Countess  myself,  and  yonder  is  Hassan,  my  Arab 
friend."  8he  clapped  her  hands,  and  her  family 
iar  was  by  her  side.  She  addressed  him  in  their 
native  speech,  with  lively  emotion,  frequently 
pointing  to  the  woman  and  the  children.  His 
eyes  flashed  fire,  and  his  gestures,  as  he  threw 
his  clasped  bands  over  his  head,  were  passionate 
and  violent.  ^^  I  have  told  Hassan,  my  friend, 
that  poachers  are  men,"  said  the  animated  little 
lady,  '^whom  the  Christian  keepers  «hoot  in 
England  if  they  take  a  bird  to  the  tent  for  the 
children's  supper.  He  says  Allah  will  be  very 
angry  with  them ;  for  they  are  wicked  men,  and 
Madam  my  grandmamma  a  bad  old  woman,  for 
milking  her  people  shoot  your  baby's  father  for 
taking  a  few  flying  birds." 

**  Fie,  ^B,  my  Lady  I — how  you  do  talk  !"  said 
the  nursemaid,  dragging  away  the  child. 

'<  I  i9t//talk/'  replied  Blanche,  resisting  firmly. 
"  Tell  me  what  to  pray  for  you,  ma'am,  and  Has., 
san  will  do  it  too ;  and  I  shall  make  grandmam. 
ma's  Religion  do  it  for  the  children*" 

'^  Her  Religion!  Dear  child !  dear,  kind-hearted, 
lovely  child  !"  returned  the  poor  woman ;  **  for, 
lady.born  thoa^  ye  be,  you  have  your  mother's 
heart  in  your  bosom.  Say  to  my  Lady,  that 
a  whole  poor  family— five  miserable  creatures, 
though  still  her  fellow.creatures— cry  for  mercy 
to  him  who  has  offended  her  only  from  too  ten- 
der love  for  us.— Oh,  Mrs  Martin,  you  can  bet- 
ter tell  my  sad  story  to  this  dear,  good  child," 

"  A  pretty  story  indeed ! — Arn't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself,  to  keep  up  such  a  confabble  with  low 
villagers,  Lady  Blanche,  and  saying  such  things 
of  my  Lady,  yourown  grandmamma,  and  dragging 
Mister  Harry  and  myself  after  you  to  tlie  gates, 
which  is  more  than  our  places  are  worth  ?" 

'*  Woman,  that's  a  lie!"  returned  the  imperious 
little  Countess,  whose  sincerity  and  frank-deal- 
ing were  much  more  unimpeaohable  than  her 
ohoiea  of  words ;  '^  but  1  won't  tell — I  am  cun* 
ning — Hassan  says  I  must  be  cunning  among 
you  Christian  dogs."  The  footman  and  house- 
maid exchanged  meaning  looks,  "  Is  not  money 
good  for  something  to  you  Christians  ?"  contin- 
ued Blanche,  addressing  her  maid. 

"  Surely,  my  Lady,"  returned  the  nursemaid, 
forcing  a  smile,  ''good  for  everything  in  the 
whole  world." 

'*  And  I  have  a  great  deal  of  money,  ma'am,' 
rejoined  Blanche,  addressing  the  poacher's 
wife—''  a  great  mint  of  money,  which  my 
plebeian  cousin,  Mr  Jerry  -  Yates,  will  give  me 
when  I  marry.  I  heard  so  yesterday  from  Betty 
Thompson,  in  the  laundry ;  and  I  will  be  sure 
to  give  you  and  the  children  plenty ;  hut,  if  you 
know  where  my  vulgar  couedn  lives,  you  may  go 
to  him,  and  say  it  will  be  best  to  give  you  some 
now.  Please  tell  him  the  Lady  Blanche,  the 
Little  Countess,  orders  him  to  give  you  some  of 
the  money  he  has  to  give  her  when  she  marries." 

The  whole  group  smiled  at  the  mimic  dignity 
with  which  the  Little  Countess  issued  her  com- 
mandi,  interpreting  them^  at  the  same  time,  to 
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Hassan.  The  Arab  better  knew  the  Christian 
world ;  and  the  scene  closed  by  the  nurse  being 
ordered  to  surrender  to  the  poacher's  wife  the 
one  bright  sovereign  which  she  kept  for  the 
Lady  Blanche^  to  give  to  the  church  collection  on 
some  approaching  holiday.  The  attempt  to  kiss 
the  baby^  at  parting,  through  the  bars  of  the 
gate,  fairly  upset  the  nurse,  following  so  soon 
on  the  compulsory  levy. 

"  Marry,  come  up !  kiss  and  fondle  such  like 
chits !  I  should  not  wonder  if  they  gave  her  the 
itch!  Fellow-creatures,  indeed  I  to  the  Countess 
of  Delamere,  a  Peeress  in  her  own  right !  In 
good  sooth,  there  is  something  in  gentle  blood, 
and  in  churl's  blood,  too.  Master  Harry ;  and  it 
tells  in  an  instance  that  shall  be  nameless"— and 
her  eyes  dropped  on  Blanche. 

''  You  mean  me  !"  cried  the  quick  child,  her 
eyes  flashing.  "  You  mean  my  mother's  blood. 
I  have  heard  the  Great  Countess  talk  of  that 
ere  now  to  her  Religion,  when  she  fancied  I  did 
not  understand;  but  I  did.  I  am  cunning  since 
I  was  a  Christian.  I  said  not  a  word ;  but  from 
you  I  won't  bear  it.  Hassan  sa3rs  jny  own 
mother  was  never  a  great  Countess,  and  my  own 
friends  in  Syria  that  sbe  is  an  angel  in  heaven ; 
though,  when  I  went  to  Madam  my  grand- 
mamma's, I  must  not  speak  of  her.  I  think  of 
her  though,  and  say  my  prayers  to  her.  I  am 
not  a  fool,  and  1  hate  all  the  cruel  Christians. 
I  love  only  Hassan,  my  father's  friend." 

'f  Goodness  gracious  !  Lady  Blanche  !  my 
Lady  !"  screamed  the  alarmed  nurse.  "  Did  I 
mean  ?  could  I  mean  ?— Mr  Harry,  couid  I  mean 
anything  so  disrespectful  as  my  Lady  Blanche 
fancies  ?" 

'^  Do  not  lie  to  me  more,"  said  the  indignant 
child,  taking  the  hand  of  her  Arab  friend,  and 
walking  on. 

^^Here  is  a  kettle  of  fish!  Was  ever  such 
a  little  vixen  ?  But  I  don't  know  whether  to 
tell  the  housekeeper  or  not.  Yes,  I  daresay  it 
will  be  wisest  to  sing  dumb — ^a  close  mouth 
catches  no  flies.' " 

Mr  Harry's  judgment  sanctioned  the  prudent 
resolution : — ^^  Better  keep  all  frclm  the  ears  of 
the  old  un." 

It  was  with  lively  joy  that  the  Lady  Blanche 
embraced  "  grandmamma's  Religion,"  when  ad- 
mitted to  the  dessert.  He  had  heard  of  herdivert- 
ing  mistake  about  the  poacher,  and  began  to  joke 
with  her ;  but  Blanche  became  very  grave,  and 
spoke  low  and  earnestly — ''  Hassan  says,  'tis 
wicked  to  shoot  men  so»- Allah  will  be  angry  with 
Madam  my  grandmamma,  when  the  poor  woman 
weeps,  and  the  little  babes  cry  to  Him,  because 
their  father  was  put  in  the  prison  for  seeking 
their  food." 

'^  Hush,  my  dear !"  whispered  the  peace-mak. 
ing  Doctor ;  and  he  diverted  the  discourse ;  and 
Blanche  had  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  him,  all 
treasured  up  against  the  time  he  should  arrive — 
doubts  of  her  own  and  Hassan's,  and  mostly 
turning  on  the  lower  orders,  to  which  class  her 
mother  hadbelonged,andon  people  of  mean  blood, 
ftnd  the  poor,    Blanche  owned  that  she  was  per- 


suaded they  had  seuls ;  for,  only  yesterday,  she 
had  heard  the  groom,  who  was  breaking  thecolt, 
say  to  tho  old  deaf  man,  who  brought  sand  to 
the  maids  in  his  donkey.cart,  *'  Damn  your  old 
soul !  get  out  of  the  way !"  and  give  him  a  sharp 
cut  with  his  whip.  Dr  Hayley  smiled  at  the 
soundness  of  her  logic. 

"  Is  that  groom  a  Christian?"  inquired 
Blanche. 

"  That  act  and  speech  did  not  shew  him  to  be 
such  at  all  events,"  was  the  reply, 

*'  Is  the  Bible  all  true  ?"  was  the  next  grave 
query.  Luckily  the  old  Countess  was  nodding  in 
her  easy  chair. 

"  All  true  and  all  good,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 

''  Then,  I  fancy,  the  Christians  do  not  believe 
it,  nor  care  for  it ;  and  are  like  the  great 
Countess,  my  grandmamma,  and  my  vulgir 
cousin,  Mr  Jerry  Yates."     . 

'^  Hush,  hush  !  Well,  but  how  do  you  think 
so?" 

**  Oh,  I  have  been  reading  the  Bible  so  much 
since  you  were  here,  and  making  the  old  laan. 
dress  read  it  for  me ;  and  I  don't  think  it  will 
ever  make  me  a  Christian  like  grandmamma.  It 
is  so  much  the  other  way." 

"  The  other  way,"  was  a  peculiar  and  signi- 
ficant phrase  with  Lady  Blanche,  in  her  still 
limited  vocabulary ;  but  Dr  Hayley  had  an  un. 
derstanding  of  what  sbe  meant ;  and,  as  the 
Countess  shewed  symptoms  of  wakening,  he  pro- 
duced the  pretty  little  volumes  of  coloured  plates 
of  animals,  which  he  had  brought  for  her.  The 
Lady  Blanche  did  not  now  weep  over  dates,  and 
kiss  the  flowers  which  resembled  those  of  Syria; 
yet  it  was  with  lively  joy  she  recognised  the 
gazelle  and  the  dromedary.  At  the  camel,  she 
paused  some  seconds,  and  then  addressed  the 
learned  Doctor. 

"  Madam  my  grandmamma  is  rich-— is  she  not, 
sir?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear— who  properly  can  be 
called  rich,  as  well  as  illustrious  and  honourable, 
if  not  my  noble  patroness  the  Countess  of  De- 
lamere?" 

'*  Grandmamma,  you  have  no  camels  in  your 
park — there  are  plenty  of  them  at  home  in 
Syria:— and  they  are  so  large— so  huge— bigger 
than  two  bullocks." 

"  I  have  seen  camels,  child,"  said  the  Countess, 
peevishly. 

"  Then,  madam,  do  you  know  how  hard  it  will 
be  for  you  to  get  to  Heaven  ?" 

"  Doctor,  is  this  child  merely  impertinent,  or 
a  fool  ?"   The  question  was  difficult  to  answer. 

*'  The  Bible  says — I  can  shew  it  yon,  my- 
self— '  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  But  Hassan 
don't  think  the  Christians  believe  one  word  about 
that  Heaven  of  theirs.  But,  were  I  you,  and  so 
old  a  lady,  I  should  give  away  all  my  money, 
grandmamma,  that  I  might  get  to  that  happy 
place,  where  my  own  mother  is  an  angel,  forishe 
was  poor  and  good." 

''  Good  God !  How  that  strange  child  talks !'' 
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•zebiMd  the  excited  lady.  ^'  One  might  fancy 
Um  poHan,  her  grandfather,  epoke  through 
berfipt;  my  nerves— my  harassed  spirits — can- 
BOC  ftaod  saeh  shocks — take  her  away  instantly." 
Awone  shock  awaited  the  noble  lady.  The 
ilirm  bell  of  the  abbey  suddenly  broke  on  the 
ftarn  nlenee  which  ever  brooded  over  the  domain. 
Tke  report  of  fire-arms  was  heard. 

"Tis  the  Radicals^  my  Lady  !"  exclaimed  '^  my 
Lady'i  woman/'entering^and  becominghystericaL 


'^  'Tis  the  poachers !"  cried  the  housekeeper^ 
who  followed  in  haste. 

'''Tis  Swing  himself!"  announced  the  butler. 
''What,  Doctor,  shall  be  done  ?  The  left  wing  is 
on  fire — we  must  save  the  papers,  the  paintings^ 
and  plate :  I  have  sent  for  a  party  of  dragoons/ 

The  house-keeper  fainted— the  waiting.maid 
screamed — the  Arab  rushed  in^  and  snatched 
away  the  Lady  Blanche, 

(Toht  continued,} 
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Remarki  on  the  Emls  affecting  the  Highlands 
nd  Ittande.  By  Allan  Fullarton  and  Charles 
Bsird,  Members  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Glssgow. 

Tmi  ptsphlM  is  not  only  creditable  to  the  general  in- 
tdi|ioee  aad  taleoCa  for  basinets  details  of  the  authors, 
In  ID  their  patriotism  and  philanthropy.  We  are  the 
■aredlip«sed  to  call  attention  to  it,  as  there  is  nothing 
is  tkst  statement^  concerning  the  Highlands  and  the 
Hcbriics,  with  their  comparatiTely  few  inhabiUnts, 
vkkk  does  not  ^>ply  exactly  to  more  than  one-half  of 
Ike  Ink  people.  The  Irish  hare  a  better  soil  and  milder 
ctiaats ;  bat  in  almoat  every  other  respect  their  condition 
ii  the  asBe.  Language,  character  and  manners,  dwell- 
op,  ^Md,  occupations,  and  tenure  of  holding  land,  are 
Y«ic  alike.  The  chief  difference  is,  that  the  Highlanders 
arc  rather  more  decently,  if  not  more  comfortably,  clothed ; 
aad  are,  though  suflSering  equal  hardships,  less  turbulent. 
1«  then  they  have  no  tithes  to  pay,  nor  direct  taxes  of 
asy  kiad,  firom  all  which  their  extreme  poverty  exempts 
thoB.  The  authors,  after  a  general  view  of  the  condi- 
tiso  of  the  people,  oiake  a  number  of  special  remarks  on 
isitkalar  districts  and  parishes,  both  of  the  islands  and 
"Mslwid.  Tbcoe  remarks  contain  much  minuto  statist- 
ial  information.  It  is  a  remarkable  feet  that  where 
•■igrstiou  was  earliest  introduced,  and  has  been  most 
wartaooua,  population  has  mn  a  race  with  and  beat  it. 
The^opolatioa  of  Uist,  Barra,  Lewis,  and  Harris  has 
Wa  doaUed  within  the  last  forty  years^  notwithstand- 
hig  Ae  constant  drain  of  emigration  and  of  the  lato  war. 

A  angular  circnmsfance  regarding  population  is  noticed, 
h  a  place  on  the  west  coast,  of  which  the  name  is  not 
pvea,  there  were,  in  1790,  1900  inhabitants.  Of  these 
Me  eongratod ;  yet  ten  years  afterwards  the  numbers 
vwe  1967»  although  no  stranger  had  settled  in  the  place, 
aa^fOemenhad  in  the  interral  been  snppUed  to  the 
amy  and  nary. 

Kfwy  porioh  hBM  a  dergyman ;  and  for  the  excellent 
iiawa,  that  iu  every  one  there  are  funds  for  the  comfort- 
ahk  laatatwtance  of  one.  These  clergymen  are  often  ex- 
tnrifo  fcrmers  and  gnziers,  leaseholders  of  course  from 
the  titeuUt  lairds ;  and  education,  OTen  with  all  the  ap- 
MiaaoBs  of  the  Lowland  Society,  and  the  fbnds  contri- 
^■iBi,  h  im  a  wretched  state.  To  hear  of  an  island 
tiugysMu  harinf  a  stipend  of  £200  or  JC300,  together 
«tt  Us  Bsanse  and  glebe,  and  being  also  an  extensiye 
feawy  while  there  is  neither  school  nor  schoolmaster 
a^  to  the  wosts  of  a  fourth  of  his  parish,  is  disgusting. 
i»  Umh  and  Harris  there  are  seven  parish  clergymen, 
of  about  21,000,  and  1360  schoUrs  in  all 
i  supported  in  all  probability  by  contri« 


butions  firom  the  south.  The  island  of  Barra,  where 
there  is  of  course  a  parish  minister  comfortably  supported, 
contains  3200  inhabitants,  of  whom  only  200  can  read 
and  theoB  is  not  one  elfectiTe  school  on  the  island.  If 
the  General  Assembly  have  not  influence  to  establish  a 
more  Christian  order  of  things  in  these  outskiru  of  its 
dominions,  and,  if  need  be,  to  take  something  ftom  the 
Church  to  maintain  the  School,  it  should  strive  to  obtain 
the  necessary  power.  The  minister  of  one  of  the  Uists 
grazes  seventy  milk  cows  with  their  followers,  until, 
becoming  three-year  olds,  they  can  be  turned  to  good 
account  at  Doune  Fair  or  Falkirk  Tryst.  Now,  we 
should  have  no  objection  to  such  clerical  fiurmers  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  their  genius,  in  rearing  cattle  instead 
of  Christians;  but  we  would  insist  that  they  paid  for 
haying  their  duty  being  performed  to  the  children  of 
their  parish,  by  more  efficient  and  congenially^minded 
indiiriduals.  Parson  Trulliber  was  nothing  in  the  scale 
of  his  pig-fottening  to  these  Hebridian  clergy. 

The  population  of  8kye  is  about  24,600.  There 
are  eight  resident  clergymen,  and  1296  children  a^ 
school ;  nearly  one  half  of  the  population  cannot  read 
at  all;  and  we  should  imagine  two-thirds  of  the  other 
half  yery  imperfoctly.  In  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
it  is  yet  worse.  Out  of  1000  persons  iu  Bigg  aboye  six 
years  of  age^  000  could  not  read.  Yet  the  naiires  of  the 
Hebrides  are  remarkable  for  their  anxiety  to  be  taught, 
and  their  docility.  They  are  aware  of  the  immense  ad- 
yantage  of  the  slenderest  education  when  they  emigrate, 
or  go  south  in  search  of  employment— which  many  of  both 
sexes  annually  do— as  house-seryants  and  labourers,  post- 
boys, waiters,  and  the  other  yocotions  generally  filled 
by  Highlanders. 

Among  the  eyils  affecting  the  Highlands  and  islands, 
(in  common  with  Ireland,)  are— absenteeism ;  oyer- 
population,  in  relation  to  the  present  oieans  of  subsist- 
ence; the  want  of  education;  the  wont  of  poor-laws; 
the  want  of  capital ;  and,  aboye  all,  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. How  these  eyils  are  fostered  and  aggrayated  by 
the  law  of  primogenitura,  by  entails,  and  their  sure  con- 
sequences— ruinous  extrayogance,  and  estates  mortgaged 
and  under  trust— we  leaye  to  the  readers  of  this  intelli- 
gent pamphlet.  The  eyils  clearly  stated  naturally  sug- 
gest the  remedies. 

A  nnmbw  of  statistical  tables  are  appended  to  the  Re- 
marks. Among  these  are  the  foods  for  the  poor,  which, 
in  seyeral  parishes,  do  not  exist,  and,  in  others,  are  next 
to  nothing.  In  Harris,  the  fUnds  are  £3,  for  a  population 
of  4000 ;  and  eyery  Highland  population  is  yery  poor.  In 
South  Uist,  for  a  population  of  7200,  there  seenu  nothing. 
Nothing  in  Canna,  Eigg,  Muck,  and  Rum.  Tyree^  with  a 
population  of  3200,  notlUng.    Applecross,  with  3090  of  a 
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popoUtioiii  fidhkiff*  The  ptnpen  •f  Gaiiiodh  and 
Polewe,  get  28.  6d.  each  a  year,  and  the  othar  pariibefl 
ara  much  in  the  lame  eonditloa.  Prom  what  la  said  in 
thia  pamphlet)  we  are  led  to  imafine,  that  the  geiienl 
poor-law  of  Scotland  does  not  extend  to  the  Highlanda 
and  lelandi.  Legally,  it  muti  actually,  it  doea  not. 
Of  the  200  ichooli,  icattared  orer  thoee  waatea  and  wilds, 
a  large  proportion  are  maintained  by  the  fenda  raiaed  by 
the  General  Aiiembly,  and  by  rolnntary  eodetiea  and 
charitoble  persone,  haTing  no  local  or  personal  connexion 
with  the  Highland!.  It  ii  said,  with  entire  jostice,  that, 
were  the  assistance  drawn  from  foreign  f  onrces  to  ceaae, 
there  is  nothing  more  probable,  than  that  the  population 
would  relapse  into  the  utter  barbarism  by  which  they 
were  formerly  characterised ;  as,  from  their  extreme 
poverty,  they  are  unable  to  help  themselves — and  what  can 
their  poor  landlords  do  for  them,  save  squeeze  through  their 
factors  as  much  rent  out  of  them  as  possible,  and  in  years 
of  dearth  leave  them  to  the  charity  of  the  Lowlands  ? 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  every 
humane  individual  who,  in  giving  his  mite  to  (he  relief 
of  the  Highlanders,  ought  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  that 
permanent  improvement  of  their  condition  which  the 
pittance  wrung  from  compassion,  however  ueedftil  its 
bestowal,  will  not  effect.  Such  persons  may  be  encouraged 
in  their  investigation,  by  the  assurance,  that  the  very 
same  remedies  which  are  applicable  to  the  Highlands,  are 
equally  applicable  to  Ireland. 

Traveli  in  Town.  By  the  author  of  ^^  Random 
RecoUectiona^"  &c.  &c. 

Though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what,  to  provincials, 
will  be  cnrieoa  inlbrmation  In  these  volumes,  we  would 
offer  the  author  the  fHendly  counsel  of  now  lying  fhllow 
for  a  year  or  two,  befbre  he  attempt  to  laiae  another 
crop  of  London  notabilities.  The  present  two  volumes 
might  have  been  in  one,  which  would  amply  have  held 
all  that  they  contain  which  Is  not  sheer  make-bulk.  tThe 
best  chapters  of  the  work  ara  **  The  Foot  Offioe,"  ^  Mag. 
azine  Day,**  *^  The  Newsman,**  and  an  account  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  sects  of  I^ondon ;  which  last  is,  however,  fhr 
too  diffuse.  It  is  stated  that  not  one  Sootchoum  in  twenty- 
Arar,  of  thoee  setUed  in  London,  attends  any  church  ;  but 
what  is  more  surprising,  with  all  the  Irish  in  London, 
there  are  only  26,000  Roman  Catholics  attending  in  all  the 
chapel8-.not  a  very  alarming  number  of  active  Papists, 
one  woul^  think.  In  the  great  Metropolis ;  yet  the  author 
Is  in  great  alarm  at  the  spread  of  Popery.  The  number 
of  Quakers  is  exceedingly  small — eleven  chapels,  with 
congregations  of  about  160  each ;  nor  are  the  Unitarians 
numerous.  Six  or  seven  hundred  attend  Mr  Fox*s  Lec- 
tures. The  aggregate  number  in  all  the  chapels  is  esti- 
mated  at  2,000,  though  of  the  body  there  may  be  8,000. 
There  is  one  new  society,  in  which  either  the  preacher 
(a  Scotchman,  named  Altkens)  or  his  doctrines,  are  at 
present  so  popular,  that  his  large  chapel  la  constantly 
crowded ;  and,  while  8,000  get  In,  double  that  number 
are  excluded*  Mr  Altkans  appears  to  be  a  highly^timu- 
lating  preacher.  One  evaning  that  the  author  attended, 
the  following  scene  took  place  :— 

For  soma  time^  his  remarka  appeared  judldoua  enough ; 
but,  whan  be  got  to  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  he  used 
ezpreesions  which  might  well  make  one  shudder  to  think 
of.  He  said  that,  if  the  unconverted  persons  who  were 
present  did  not  come  to  Christ  and  be  saved  that  very 

night ^he  having  made  so  Ml  and  free  an  offer  of  the 

Saviour  to  them— he  thought  **  that  they  deserved  to  be 
damned  !*>  Shortly  afterwards,  ha  remarked  that,  if  the 
unconverted  ainneii  w|io  were  presenl  did  not  come  and 


be  aaved  that  night,  then  he  would  ^  bid  them  IhrewaH  •* 
he  did  not  wish  CTcr  to  sea  their  feces  in  that  chapel  any 
more ;  he  did  not  wish  ever  to  see  them  again,  until  he 
met  them  at  the  judgment-seat**  Continuing  the  same 
strain  of  address,  he  added — <*  If  you  reAise  to  come  and 
be  saved  this  night,  then  I  oould  almoat  wish  that  you 
were  damned  now.**  Here  the  preacher  paused  for  some 
seconds,  buried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  and  appeared 
as  if  weeping.  Then,  as  if  his  breast  were  labouring 
under  the  most  violent  emotion,  he  remarked — ^Per. 
haps  some  of  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  say. 
ing  when  making  mae  of  such  exprcssiona.  I  do  know 
what  I  am  saying ;  for,  if  you  refuse  to  be  saved  to- 
night, yon  will  only  so  awfully  add  to  your  guilt  that 
it  were  better  you  perished  now.** 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon,  he  implored, 
seemingly  as  if  weeping,  every  person  present  who  felt 
that  he  was  not  in  a  saved  state  to  go  into  the  vestry  and  pray 
for  mercy— addressing  them  as  if  tlielr  eternal  ruin  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  not  complying  with  his  invit- 
ations.    Eventually,  he  sat  down,  completely  exiiausted 
by  the  excessive — indeed,  almost  superhuman  exertions 
he  had  made,  both  by  voice  and  gesture  )  and,  on  resum- 
ing his  seat,  he  continued,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  addreas 
the  audience  in  a  sitting  posture.    About  a  minute  or  so 
after  he  had  foirly  concluded,  he  rose  up  again,  with 
great  quickness,  and  said — **  I  see  many  persons,  in  the 
gallery,  leaving  the  chapel  altogether,  instead  of  going 
into  the  vestry,  although,  but  a  few  minutes  beibre^  tboir 
eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  under  the  sermon.      It  is,**  ha 
added,  with  great  emphasis,  and  looking  to  the  parties—. 
<<  it  is  a  sure  proof  you*ll  be  damned  !**     He  then  stood, 
for  a  few  moments,  without  saying  anything  ;  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  he  pointed  to  a  particular  seat  under  the 
gallery,  and  said,  with  much  emphasis  of  manner,  to  a 
fbmale  standing  in  the  passage— <<  Sister  Mayhew,   I 
know  there  are  two  persons  in  that  pew  who  are  not 
saved-^ook  after  them.*'     By  this  time,  the  pasaagea 
were  full  of  persons  going  to  the  vestry,  but  who  were 
obstructed  by  the  crowds  that  stood  at  the  vestry  door. 
Observing  this,   Mr   Aitkens   said  to  the  obstmcting 
partiea.-*<  Clear  the  way  there,  and  allow  the  penitents 
to  pau  !**    He  then  descended  from  the  pulpit,  and  went 
about  from  pew  to  pew,  imploring  thoee  whose  curioaity 
prompted  them  to  remain  after  the  service  to  go  into  the 
vestry  and  "  be  saved.'*      The  great  body  of  the  people 
had  by  thia  time  left  the  chapel  t  perhaps  the  number  of 
persons  who  went  into  the  vestry  was  from  160  to  200. 
[Thsy  were  chiefly  females.]    And  what  ahall  I  aay  of 
the  scene  which  was  there  exhibited  P    It  was  a  ahockiof 
sight.     Scores  of  persons  were  to  be  seen  on  their  knees 
in  different  parts  of  the  vestry.      Some    calling     ont 
**  Mercy  I    mercy  !*'    only  ;  some   offering    up   ionfer 
prayera  (  others  making  use  of  language  which  waa  nlto- 
getber  unintelligible;    but  all,  except  the  elden  mad 
teachers,  either  praying,  in  many  instances,  screaming 
as  loud  as  they  could,  or  heaving  such  deep  groans  as 
that  they  might  have  been  heard  a  great  distance.     Then 
there  was  the  excited  state  of  their  manner  and  appenr- 
anecb    The  violence  of  some  was  so  great  that  one  conU 
have  fancied  they  were  in  hysterics.     The  aceaa  of  ooa- 
fusion,  whether  as  regards  tlie  physical  motiona  of  the 
parties  or  the  discordancy  of  the  words,  and  phrases,  and 
sounds  they  uttered,  was  such  as  I  could  not— and  I  am 
sure  no  one  else  could — ^have  ever  had  any  Idea  of  befVne. 
And  wtiat  struck  me  as  remarkable  was  the  matter-ofccomse 
like  way  in   nhich  the   individnala  who  took    nfssi 
themselves  the  task  of  comforting  the  parties^  Tieire4 
the  whole  thing.     They  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  it  ; 
but,  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  composure,   went 
about  giving  counsel  to  the  various  ^  penitents  ;*  fbr  ihmt 
is  the  term  by  which  Mr  Aitkens  always  calls  tbena.     I 
waa  much  surprised  to  witnees  the  singular  •nddenBsas 
of  the  transition  which  took  pUce,  in  many  cases,  irom  » 
state  of  the  most  awful  seeming  alarm  about  the  condition 
of  the  parties*  souls,  to  the  most  perfect  quiet  and  oono- 
posure.    One  minute  you  saw  a  particular  parson  dis- 
playing the  moat  frightful  gesticulations,  and  litavaUf 
shrieking  while  praying  for  mercy  t  in  another  ■**«>Tita^ 
the  party  rote  from  hit  or  her  knaoi  and  gat  down  «m  » 
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ftfo, «,  U  mlf hr  be,  walked  throagh  the  vestrj  room^ 
ai  tnn^  and  teeisiiif  I7  at  much  at  ease,  as  if  nothing 
bid  ks^peocd.  In  several  inttanci^  while  dozens  were 
oa  tkir  knees,  mil  praying  aloud  at  the  same  time,  I 
«v  ethcn  talking  to  one  another — their  oonntenancee 
teammBj  safaibiiiag  a  smile,  and  their  whole  appear- 
asoe  Sid  Banner  shewing  that  thej  were  accustomed  to 
mck  waOj  and  looked  upon  them  as  a  necessary  conclu* 
m  l«  the  serrices  of  the  erening.  I  was  struck  with 
ikahseit  cardeis  tone  in  which  some  of  the  office-bearers 
ifskf  te  ene  another  about  particular  penitents. 

Wc  (SB  fire  no  more  of  IL  Mrs  Trollope  has  nothing 
ts  nifim  this,  in  the  worst  of  her  American  camp-meet* 
inffr  Let  OS  sweeten  the  reader*s  imagination  with  a 
imj  diierait  exhibition. 

MAOAZnnt  DAT. 

Tht  molt  remarkable  ftatnre  in  modem  book^selUngy 
atktradeia  periodical  literature.  '^Magazine  Day** 
is  a  »rt  of  monthly  era  in  the  history  of  a  I^ondon 
btokitller.  The  orders  for  the  forthcoming  numbers  of 
tk  Ttrious  periodicals  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  re- 
corioi  Ibr  some  days  prerionsly,  keep  it  constantly  in 
kit  mndH  eye ;  and  when  it  does  arrive,  tho  great  con. 
M  asMog  the  trade  ia,  who  sliall  be  able  to  supply  their 
oatiBsn  esrliest.  Magazine  Day  can  only  be  said 
hjtlj  to  commence  about  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and 
Mre  twelve  you  will  see  the  yarions  periodicals  in  the 
viidevi  of  every  retail  Bookseller  throughout  the  length 
ai  krfsdtk  of  the  metropolis.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
isttace,  that  of  newspapers  alone  excepted,  is  an  article 
^  fsfidiy  circulated  over  town,  as  is  periodical  liter- 
>tHR  SB  that  day.  The  point  from  which  the  Maga- 
as*  and  other  periodicals  all  start,  when  their  distri- 
kaiioa  is  about  to  take  place,  is,  as  in  the  case  of  larger 
wki,  Paternoster  Row;  which,  with  that  fondness  for 
knvity  of  expression,  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
LondM,  is  invariably  called  «<  the  Row.*'      •    .    .    • 

Tke  actual  publishers  of  periodicals  have,  properly 
Vttkiag,  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  their  respective 
««ia  m  Magazine  Day,  and  they  seldom  have  even  any 
i'ea  ef  the  actual  number  sold  of  their  own  publications 

•  tkatday. 

Tks  qoaatity  of  business  which  some  of  the  larger 
ksiKs  ge  through  on  Magazine  Day,  is  immense.  I 
kaov  one  house  which  draws,  on  an  average,  from  X*1200 
^  £1500.  Only  fancy  the  number  of  periodicals,  vary- 
>f  frsm  twopence  to  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  which 
■■it  be  turned  otto  from  the  shelres  of  this  establish- 
■cat  te  the  hands  of  the  purchasers,  before  such  a  sum  of 
■Aty could  be  taken! 

Tke  constant  bustle  kept  up  from  morning  till  night, 
'^  tkctt  wholesale  houses,  exceeds  anything  of  which  a 
l^nM  who  has  not  witnessed  it,  could  form  any  con* 
"ftiaa.  The  premises  are  full  of  young  men  and  boys, 
lil  higgling  lisr  a  priority  of  •^  supply.'*  I  have  often 
■ea  as  sMny  aa  fifty  or  sixty,  wedged  into  a  shop  of  the 
«l*7ti«t.         • 

"•  a  person  unacquainted  with  such  matters,  who 
^^'■Beed  to  spend  a  few  ndnutes  in  a  large  house  in  the 
^  ea  Mapzine  Day,  all  that  he  heard  would  be  quite 
^tdligibie.  The  individuals  ordering  periodicals 
■fwiy  ever  call  the  periodicals  they  wish  to  procure  by 
^  praper  names.  The  love  of  brevity,  to  which  I 
■ivc  ainady  relierred,  ia  obsarvable  in  every  word  they 
"ttA  The  '•Gentleman's  Magazine*'  never  gets  any  other 
»»« than  the  **  Gents."  «  Tait's  Magazine**  is  simply 
■Tilt-  TV «« New  Monthly  Magazine*'  is  the  <*  New 
"«dL"  The  «  Metropolitan  Magazine'*  is  abbrevUted 
**iWfastthrM  letters,  with  the  addition  of  an  s.  The 
'lacyriopadU  Britannica"  is  the  <<  Ency.  Brit."  The 
'««t  Magazine**  is  the  «« Courts.**  The  "  Lady's 
|^*fae  and  Muaeum**  is  reduced  to  the  dissyllable  of 

*^^f*  so  that  it  is  quite  common  to  hear  one  per- 

IlBva  said  that  Magazine  Day  is  a  sort  of  era  in  the 
"■^af  the  UUiopolie  trade ;  so  it  is  also  in  that  of 

*  fO^^Mr  daaa  of  persons :  I  mean  authors  of  books 
to  pettodkali*    Etery  Magazine  Day, 
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by  ten  o*c]ock,  authors  are  attracted  to  the  RoHr  from  all 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  to  see  what  is  said  of  their  pro- 
ductions  in  the  literary  notices ;  while  contributors,  or 
rather  would-be  contributors,  are  drawn  to  the  same 
locaUty,  to  see  iri&ether  their  articles  are  inserted,  or 
whether  they  can  read  their  fate  in  the  notices  to  corr^ 
spondents.  Neither  authors  who  expect  their  books  to 
be  reviewed,  nor  candidates  for  admission  into  magazines, 
have  resolution  to  wait  till  the  periodicals  are  reguUriy 
published.  Their  anxiety  to  ascertain  their  doom  is,  la 
snch  cases,  so  intense,  that  they  will  rather  walk  from  tho 
most  distant  parU  of  London  to  the  Row — ^the  magazines 
being  there  first  seen — than  wait  for  two  or  three  hours 
till  brought  to  them.  When  the  result  is  agreeable,  they 
do  not  regret  their  early  rising,  or  the  distance  they  have 
walked;  when  It  is  otherwise,  they  reproach  themselvea 
with  their  folly,  in  having  tormented  themselves  beforo 
the  time. 

Magazine  Day  is  not  confined  to  the  metropolitan 
circulation  of  periodical  literature.  On  that  day,  works  of 
this  class  are  collected  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  sent 
off  in  packages  by  the  earliest  conveyance.  Since  the  late 
establishment  of  steam  communication  between  l^ondoa 
and  almost  every  port  of  any  importance  in  the  kingdom, 
the  periodicals  which  first  see  the  Ught  in  the  Row,  on 
Magazine  Day,  are  in  the  hands  of  readers,  in  the  re« 
motest  parts  of  the  country,  in  lew  than  a  week.  Tho 
quantity  of  literature  thus  sent  off,  in  monthly  parcels, 
to  the  eountry  is  immense,  and  has  been  vastly  increased 
since  the  introduction  of  cheap  publicattons  into  the 
bibliopolic  market. 

Ancient  ScoUUh  Melodies  ;  from  a  M.S.  of  the 
Reign  of  James  VI. ;  with  an  Introductory 
Inquiry,  Illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
Music  of  Scotland,  by  William  Dauney,  Esq, 
4to.    Edinburgh. 

For  this  very  interesting  work,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Bannatyne  and  Maitland  Clubs ;  two  Uterary  societies, 
whose  prime  object  has  been  the  publishing  of  works 
relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scotland,  the 
limited  demand  for  which  would  throw  them  beyond  the 
pale  of  bookseUing  speculation.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
many  others,  the  patronage  of  these  Clubs  has  been  most 
laudably  bestowed. 

The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume,  although 
not  constituting  a  tenth  of  its  bulk,  and  that  to  which  all 
the  other  portions  are  subsidiary,  is  the  collection  of  Scot- 
tish tunes,  from  the  Skene  M.S.,  as  it  is  called.  From 
external  evidence^  Mr  Dauney  is  satisfied  that  thia 
M.8.  collection  of  music  was  made  by  Mr  John  Skene, 
of  the  femUy  of  Skene  of  Hallyards,  somewhere  be- 
tween  the  years  1600  and  1620.  The  airs  are 
adapted  for  the  Mandolin,  a  species  of  lute;  and  are 
written  on  a  sUve  of  four  lines,  in  an  antique  notation, 
perfectly  different  from  that  now  in  use;  certain  letura 
of  the  alphabet  indicaUng  the  position  of  the  note  or 
half  note,  on  the  string  ;  the  particular  string  being  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ipocs,  (Mr  Dauney  says  the  /me,  in- 
accurately, we  think,  judging  from  the  facsimile  he  has 
given  of  the  M.S. ;)  and  the  duration  of  the  note  being 
marked  by  a  common  musical  character  above  the  stave. 
Eighty-five  tunes  are  given,  with  their  names,  from  the 
M.a.  Several  of  these  are  favourite  old  ScottUh  airs; 
not  previously  known,  however,  to  be  so  old  as  they  are 
now  proved  to  be^  by  a  hundred  years.  Among  these  are— 
«  John  Anderson  my  Jo  ;'*  Good  Night  and  Joy  [the  M.S* 
has  GWl  be  with  you;**  «Sa  mirrie  as  we  [twa]  hae 
bein  ;**  <<  The  last  time  I  cam  owre  the  Muir"  (M.S., 
<«  Alaoel  that  I  came  ouer  the  Moor,  and  left,'*  &c;) 
<«  Bonny  Dundee*'  (M.a,  «  Adew,  Dundee  I")  Sev- 
eftlwdUknown  tunes  appear  under  different  names  from 
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t)io86  hj  whick  tbey  are  ftow  known  f  aft,  ^^  Jo  Jaaet^ 
(Long  er  odm  old  man ;)  «  Wae*i  my  Heart  tbat  we  aliould 
Mmaar"  («Alafle]  Ihis  Nigbt^  tkat  we  mM  ilnderi'*) 
'^Bankif  «r  Deyoa**  (««Lct  nerer  CriieltMifbMiovBewtle»*' 
in  the  migor  key,  poesibly  an  error  of  the  M.S.  or  of  (he  in« 
t'erpreter;)  "Johnny  Faa"  (««Ladi«  Cfl«!llesLHt;««Bab 
at  the  Bowtter*'  (*<  Who  learned  yow  to  Dance  and  a 
Towdle?'*)  «Sleer  her  up  and  hand  bcr  Gain'^CSca- 
dtwtii ;)  <'  We  be  Three  Poor  Martaen,**  m  Engiiah  glea 
(**  Brangill  of  Poictn.")  Alw  seteral  airs  that  art  eif U 
dently  the  prototypes  of  known  tttnei — al  **  Peggie  is 
QVtf  the  Sie  wi*  the  Souldier**  (the  original  of  «Hey,* 
Jemy,  come  doan  to  Jock  ;*')  «  I  Lore  my  Love  for 
J^ore  again*  ("  Jenay  Nettles  $**)  <<  John  AtkUrsonne  my 
Jo*'  (original  of  the  modem  tune,  and  of  <*W1ieB  she 
cam  ben  she  bobbit ;)  *•  Prettie  welll  begann,  Man" 
C  The  Lee  Big,*'  rgel  set ;)  "  Jennet  drinks  no 
Wat^**  (tha  tune  of  that  name,  and  "  Til  mak  you  he 
ihinr)  «My  Mlsltes  Blnah  is  bonie'*  (^'Tha  Braes 
C  Killiecrank!e;*')«Boi}ie  JeaA  make  melkiU  of  me'* 
f«  Somebody,'*  old  set  f)  •«I  serre  a  wortWe  Ladie*' 
C'  Dumbarton's  Drums  ;^  <<  Marie  Me,  Marie  Me, 
qnoth  the  fionie  Lasa  !**('<  Saw  ye  nae  my  Faltbar  ?*') 
''Shepherd,  aaw  ye  nofc?**  (<'B«y  Brume  BeaomsD 
<*The  Ponrth  Meaeur  of  the  BvAne,  a  fragmmi," 
(«  WUl  ye  go  to  Sherrie  Muir?")  To  these  we  nay 
add,  <«The  Flowres  of  the  Forest ;"  for  the  air  giyen  in 
the  Skene  M.S.  under  that  title,  although  evidently  the 
original  of  the  common  air  of  the  same  came,  diCBirs 
from  it  as  much  as  the  old  tunes  we  have  just  mentioned 
do  from  those  of  which  we  have  stated  them  to  be  the 
prototypes. 

Besides  these  airs,  and  a  considtrable  number  tt  tnAj 
pieces,  which  have  none  of  the  eharaeteristlcs  of  the 
ancient  Scottish  music,  this  pubHcation  oontahis  a  ftom.* 
her  of  tunes  which  carry  the  SoottiiAi  stamp  broadly  im^ 
pressed  en  their  front,  and  posseis  merit  snfBcietit  to  give 
fbem  a  chance  of  popularity  after  thehr  )(mg  slumber  of 
two  centuries.  Among  tiieoe  are— ^  To  Danee  about  the 
BaUyeisDubb;"  "  Kilt  thy  Coat,  Maggie  ^  My  Love 
fthe  winns  not  her  away  ;*•  «  I  mett  her  in  the  Medowe ;'» 
"  Alace,  I  lie  my  alon;  I'm  lik  to  die  awld;'» 
*'  Doun  In  yon  banke;**  **  Omnia  VIndt  Amor;'*  and 
*  Scullione.*'  To  these  from  the  Skene  M.S.  may  be  add- 
ed, <«  Honest  Luckie,"  and  « Jocky  Dmcken  Babble," 
given  by  Mr  Dauney  ttnm  a  M«S.,  of  date  1092,  belong. 
ing  to  Mr  Bhikie  of  Paisley.  Both  of  these  tones 
^n  strikingly  Scottldi  in  every  ftature ;  and  so  excellent 
in  their  way,  that  it  seems  strange  that  they  should 
have  been  preserved  only  by  the  accident  of  their  being 
found  in  an  obscure  old  M.S.,  which  not  half  a  dozen 
ikinsical  people  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  decipher. 

The  contents  of  the  Skene  K.9.  being  such  as  wo 
have  described,  its  publication  must  be  welcomed  as  a 
itiost  precious  revelation  of  what  formed  the  delight  vf 
our  ancestors. 

In  bis  preliminary  Essay,  Mr  Danney  has^  with  great 
Industry,  collected  all  the  scattered  allurions  to  Scottish 
songs  which  are  to  be  fbtmd  In  the  works  of  our  anelent 
poets  and  historians ;  but  beyond  the  mere  names  of  a 
number  at  tunea^  or  father  of  the  songt  to  whidi  they 
were  unked,  nothing  Is  known  of  tho  pofmhkr  mtisle  of 
Scothind  farther  back  than  die  date  of  the  Skene  M.& 
The  subject  of  the  musical  fhstrmaentattsed  In  ScofUmd, 
in  ancient  timei^  has  been  amply  diiettaRcl  by  Mr  Diimey, 
and  ho  has  brooght  asneh  learning  to  beiMron  it.  Mr 
ytttKty  Don,  tm  acfo»pitshei  mmOMprnkam  4f 


bttrgh,  hat  eontribtited  an  able  Atkalysis  of  th#  SeetHth 
music.  He  has  noted  its  peculiarities  with  accnncy  and 
clearness  ;  but  we  can  neither  admit  his  theory  of  the 
coaneetion  between  the  Scottish  tunes  and  the  aodeot 
canto  ftrmo,  or  miMic  of  the  chnreh ;  nor  aoei|rt  his  ez. 
planatioti  of  the  difference  between  the  style  of  Seaitiih 
mnsic  and  that  of  modern  composition.  He  ascribci  to 
the  Scottish  music  what  be  calls  the  ancient  tonality ; 
as  if  there  were  some  asode  other  than  the  m^or  sad 
minor,  and  the  Scottish  music  belonged  to  that  andtat 
and  now  discontinued  mode.  Ttiere  are  icw  of  the 
phrases  of  our  natiaaal  tonca  that  have  not  oceasienally 
been  used  by  musical  composers  ;  and  those  that  hart  not 
been  so  used,  might  have  been,  had  composers  not  ehoaeu 
to  abridge  their  natural  libeity  by  mlaswkich  they  ought 
to  hate  known  admitted  any  occasional  exception  wUch 
Would  produce  an  effect  grateful  to  the  ear.  But  a  rigid 
observance  of  rule  has  long  been  on  the  decline.  Mniical 
liberty  is  in  the  ascendantt  as  well  aa  civil  and  religiooi. 

Oteat  care  has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  thstram- 
latiott  of  the  tunes  from  the  antiqaatad  notatioB  in  the 
Skene  M.Si  Into  the  modem.  Many  errors  in  the  M.9. 
have  been  corrected.  We  observe  a  few  which  eicaped 
'  Mr  Dauaey )  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  he 
baa  not  always  rightly  interpreted  the  note  forming  the 
seventh  of  the  soslo.  One  of  the  asoet  common  peeaiisr- 
itles  of  Scottish  music  is  the  finequent  use  of  the  flat 
seventh,  as  a  tonic,  or  fundamental  note  In  the  harmony. 
la  the  major  key,  these  flat  sevenths  require  an  accidental 
ruUurml  orflat^  aot  indicated  by  the  slave*  The  streothi, 
in  sevetal  ttMe%  we  beUete^  riMuld  have  beea  so  iMfMf 
wb«re  Mr  Dauney  has  omitted  to  do  Sot  fbr  iastance, 
l>los.  10,  58,  and  71*  But  the  volume,  on  ike  Whole,  is 
highly  crediuble  to  the  £ditor,  and  deserves  a  phice  in 
tko  library  of  every  person  to  whom  the  anoieat  aioaioer 
the  ancient  history  -of  Sootland  presents  a  sulgeet  of  In- 
terest. 

Mr  Dauney  has  the  natural  prejudice  of  an  editor  sod 
an  antiquary,  in  favour  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the 
Scottish  tones,  and  even  the  aaciant  names.  To  oi, 
<(  Bomsy  Dundee"  iaaa  aaceptaUe  a  Ihlo  aa «« Adew^  Daa- 
dee  ;**  and  our  national  airs  we  maintain  to  have  beta 
purified  and 'enriched,  ratherthan  corrupted,  by  fht  liber- 
ties taken  with  them  by  the  generations  whose  solace  thef 
have  been.  DilRering,  however,  from  many  of  Mr  Danoey*i 
nrasftdal  critieiama,  we  admire  the  learning,  taite,  and  »* 
gaeity  displayed  in  Ids  elaborate  Prelimidary  Diesefts- 
tlon.«— T. 

TA#  P^or  Gentleman  ;  ar  How  to  Lwe  in  Lm- 
don  on  a  Hundred  a^Vear,  S;e, 
A  shrewd,  sensible,  knowing^  and  thoronghly  sslfiib, 
thooghasoot  respectable  fellow,  ia  ^m  poor  fentleBian,wh« 
hero  frvoors  his  bretbren  with  the  Icasons  of  hte  twaaty 
years'  experience  in  London.  It  is  said  thai  then  H  s 
large  class  of  perMns  in  Paris— poor  geatletoen,  poor 
men  o€  plcasare^who  mako  that  capital  tbaia  rssideacs 
solely  because  thoy  eaa  there  soaaaMMiUl  tko  grfatewqasa* 
tity  and  variety  of  snsMA  aBfoyaaaata  for  Oieir  meaty, 
with  tho  ehcap  addition  af  what  afo  tmtafbi  plaasafes— 
such  as  theatres,  ptctnra  galleries,  publle  pfMnenades, 
gardens,  and  s^te  of  all  kinds.  But,  forao/«/ei^)oyBeou 
aa  eaioyaMBt  ia  considered  by  Uue-boan  fingUshmta 

*'  Th«  hinffom  tBe  Skehe  M.A  mtt  dedved  to  be  oonnigbt 
(psgettifw)   Hot  May  caa  t*  eopyt^iiS  ao  IMher  ttna  fiey  uc 

«lven,  tb^  caanoc  be  oopjnt hi.  until  a  eopnlght  ast  bo  aeds  to  n 
ackfbr  »0  Tears,  aiMl  the  legar  rii^reMSaiafW  ^ 
the  lunesanisas  sad  HilM  a  pvspsMy  to  tfeen^ 
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Lniii}  fnptaAf  knowft^  fadtoilMjr  sttr^iMte  Pttiit,  Mren 
wiik  ■  mj  tanll  laMne.  In  wlM*  rtfttmranf  oo«M  a 
Untttim  in  EoflWiaMti)  be  pr#cnred  Imr  a  lifw  and  a 
kaH^fttf  tkai  wkkb  the  po«r  gcMkaiaa  slrtalmi  here  Jbr 

Th«  ^tarfCBtkUMii  hat  a  elaar  £190  a-year,  aod  ]n«» 
ftn  lifmf  M  Ms  IneoiBa  to  Wing  timflajH  in  tra^a  or 
kriatH  af  aay  kind,  iara  pc44lhig  a  liltla  in  th«  fMinj- 
•4iae  vtj,  to  fafai  a  few  additkwfti  gahieRff  fiMr  Ms  plsa- 
nm.  He  is  a  baehak>ry  a  loAgtr^  an^  a  Vreakfaater  aii4 
tistf  M  tk«  aofiiM^hopf  and  eattng-hoiises.  He  iietar 
ka^  kensvef  barfaVB  $  be  never  gats  into  debt ;  heyays 
nsi/MBSfibaniakeagaadlNiigaiasi  bahasnaMend) 
M  amfident,  no  home,  no  hope ;  and,  were  he  to  fail  Into 
tke  rircr,  or  be  Barked  in  going  to  bis  lodgings,  no  one 
woaU  aisi  kin,  sare  bia  landlady,  to  whoaa  be  pays  8a 
ft-ank  ht  bar  raons.  Hia  place  at  tba  caffea  shap  aad 
cstiof-koose  wonid  speedily  be  filled  np  by  Some  other 
The  loangera  in  the  Parks,  tba  bazaars, 
^  Britisb  MssenBD,  National  Gallery,  &&,  wWre 
k  fovod  Us  fffaiis  amosementSy  wonld  nerer  misii  bis 
pncMct ;  and  bia  seat  in  tba  Tarlons  cbnrcbea  and  cbapeli^ 
wfcof  ke  inds  an  open  door  arery  morning  and  eraning 
•f  die  week,  would  be  occupied  by  some  other  poor  gen. 
tlcBtn,  ar  gentlewomais  who  thinks  the  Gospel  should 
Mbcelj  giren* 

Bat,  If  any  small  annuitant  should  make  up  bis  mind 
totkc  idle,  'loralaas,  jojrkia,  miendearing'*  life  of  the 
piw  lentleAaa,  and  fix  upon  Londanas  bis  beadquartars, 
^  |Oid  counsel  and  directions  are  giren  bhn,  by  an 
''sliUKdband,'*  bow  to  get  the  most  for  his  money. 
Ud^Bgs  are  tba  irst  aaaaideration ;  and  these  the  poor 
|«rfleman  may  bare  as  comfortable  as  at  the  West 
EcJ,  sad  macb  cheaper,  by  keeping  to  such  locall- 
btt  at  the  Edgewara  Read,  City  Road,  CUpbam, 
BihtSB,  Ac ;  and,  as  be  hnn  no  particular  bnsinees,  a 
v>Ik  of  a  few  milea  will  do  him  good,  and  kill  an  hour 
« taasf  tbaae  of  which  ha  baa  plenty  to  spare. 

Tke  necessity  of  going  abroad  to  breakfast,  fbul  day 
«r  fur  dsy,  seems  severe  to  family-men ;  but  then,  for 
&^«FMi}  tka  poor  gentleman  may  have  a  buttered  roll 
lii  scap  of  eofl^i  and  plenty  of  newspapers,  f»p  iiditBf 
n  Isr  threepence-halfpenny  below ;  and  one  penny  to  the 
^■•Is  waiter  girea  her  full  contentment  with  the  gentl*- 
■n  caManMT.  It  will,  bowefer,  be  best  to  give  part  of 
to  ttUsi,  which  contain  so  important  an  error  in  arltb- 
■Kk  that  many  will  doubt  of  the  sawndnesa  of  his  eca- 
B*ntal  knowledge,  which,  however,  seems  unhnpeachabla. 
Bk  Mf  dresa-coat  a-year,  lasts  the  year  out,  and  costs 
^  gaineai  last  year's  coat  serves  him  for  ordinary 
<tt«isaB  t  two  pairs  ef  trousers,  three  guineas ;  and 
iM  vtistcoal,  fifteen  shillings;  making,  in  all,  £8  t  2s. ; 
a^as  X12  are  to  ctothe  the  poor  gentleman,  £3  :  18s. 
"■■in  fer  hais,  baee,  boota,  sbdea,  and  gloves,  and  heep- 
^  ap  bis  daaan  cotton  shirta  with  •<  Irish  fronts.**  His 
l*d|iap  east  8s.,  and  two  more  to  the  maid-servant  and 
^dnBlng8lKiaB,ar£96p«rftnnuaa.  His  dianen,  arar. 
i0H>t  Is.  td.  a^day,  affiird  a  plate  of  the  bist  meat, 
■utet  kailad{  pnd^ag  or  tart,  bread  and  vegetables, 
^Afeliferportet^  and  ld«  to  tka  waiter.  If  be  wiU 
^■l«%  be  ftmy  want  the  porter  and  pudding,  and 
^  «ity  a  5^  plate  of  meat,  which  will  allow  him  oe- 
^^m^  a  batffini  of  winOi  If  he  long  for  fish,  ke 
'V'ltttlba  Batingsgfita  Tatem^  and  have  Che  beat 
•^•ta*  fer  la;  if  fer  soup,  ha  may  have  U  at  CM.  a 
^I^^M^  Cask,  or  any  of  the  cbop^ahops  near  the 
^'  ^  Th«  general  iaeouiM  atanda^w 
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866  bfeakfeata,  at  (MU  ofl^h, 

385  dinneia,  at  Is.  8d^  each, 

386  teas,  at  6d.  .  « 
Wearhag  apparel,           • 
Lodgfaig,  boots,  afld  stfrvant, 

£79  1  » 
There  is  it\n  a  surpldt  of  £20 1 18 :  9  of  the  ^£100, 
applicable  to  the  uses  and  pleasures  of  the  poor  g«tttle- 
nnm— which,  by  an  enonnotts  blimdef,  be  Mates  ai  16i 
a-week — for  eoali,  in  the  Winter,  washing,  library,  an  oc- 
casional treat,  and  all  the  necessities  and  contingencies  not 
specified  in  bis  table;  while,  in  faet^  it  is  but  8s^  whidi 
makes  an  important  difference.  Altbpugli  wa  eanttot 
think  the  self-centred^  cautious  poor  gentleman  a  aMdel 
for  any  man,  ha  gives  excellent  advice  to  thaae  who 
choose  to  remain  as  poor,  single  gentlemen,  instead  of  b«> 
coming  bard-workiag,  energetic  men,  and  uaefnl  maat. 
bers  of  society ;  nor  aie  hb  maxims  or  his  sfiiaU  pkHoa» 
phy  to.  be  despised  by  those  for  whom  he  writes.  The 
poor  gentkntaa  is  directed— 

Keep  yoetr  ciretnnataBeeB  to  yottnelf*  Kev^  ask  ah 
important  fevour.  Always  pay  ready  money.  Never 
claim  acquaintance  in  the  street  with  rioher  people :  lat 
them  pass,  do  not  see  them,  if  they  do  not  see  yon 
first. 

Accept  not  every  invitation,  eveti  iroifi  yoiv  best  friends; 
it  is  maluDg  yourself  too  cheap. 

Spend  as  little  as  possible  in  cabs  or  omnibueses. 

Waste  no  money  in  porchaelng  trifles  you  do  no*  want, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  £B  par  year  is  only  a  gfoait  a 
day. 

Close  your  pockets  agamst  pastry-cooks*  cakes  and 
soups. 

Never  accept  invitations  from  other  young  man  to  dine 
at  hotels ;  for,  if  you  do,  courtesy  requires  that  yoo  invite 
in  return,  which  is  very  expensive. 

Never  borrow  of  your  neh  friends.  Pay  cmA  to  your 
tailor,  for  which  ho  will  give  a  liberal  discount,  wbacb  wUl 
bring  the  first-rate  tradesman  to  a  level  with  the  botebet. 

Never  buy  clothes  of  advertising  pufikog  taikirBv  who 
always  make  np  inferior  materials. 

Frequent  not  taverns  and  hotels,  for  they  are  very  oK- 
pensive ;  the  waiters  frequently  e^cpeet  hail  m  mneb  aa 
will  pay  for  a  comfortable  meal  at  an  eating  or  coSee- 
honse. 

Let  us,  looking  to  wealth,  take  any  one  gentleman 
whom  you  so  much  envy,  for  instance,  in  his  cab,  or  tak- 
ing a  canter  at  five  or  so  in  the  Park.  Where,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  shall  We  befl;in?  He  has,  possibly 
£8000  a-y«r.  Tbo  poverty  of  fathimttAk  frnnilieo,  with 
a  carriage,  on  £3000,  is  pitiable.  Does  this  make  him  pa$» 
his  thne  one  bit  more  delightfully  from  its  own  weight  r* 
Npt  a  jot,  I  suspect  ?  He  is  tirad  of  bis  eab^  and  boirkily 
annoyed  on  seemg  Booby  Botherem  with  a  more  splendid 
turn-out  than  his  ^  his  reins  Were  ttrong,  and  his  tiger 
was  not  so  taiaff  /  He  get  hone  al  seven  to  dress,  tedimta 
again ;  dfaies  at  homo  \  they  sit  down  very  fonnally  with 
some  humble  invite,  as  it  is  not  one  of  their  tnftaMite  days ; 
bow  Wearisome  this  format  politeneite.  He  wishes  the 
flcDow  (bis  wlfe*^  oonsfn,  or  some  aealbbling  crUk)  itt  the 
devil:  tbey  fly  foe  refoga  to  the  opera  ^  too  late  for  PasMi, 
Grisi,  Malibran,  Tamburini ;  Taglioni  still  ploases  for  a 
moment,  spite  of  the  tedium  of  repetition.  The  charm 
has  lost  its  spriti^  from  bein;  over-i^Tetohed :  he^awns ; 
■ods  aoroM,  and  is  bond  by  ioeAers-t%  in  acme  wa^  e» 
other :  or  he  goes  round  himself  to  say  ^  How  d*ye  do  ?" 
to  people  he  sees  every  hour !  But  suppose  he  passes  a 
pleasing  hour  in  a  ilyftirtatian  with  a  fnend^  yOung  wife, 
or  some  girl,  whose  eagerness  for  adariratku  does  not  care 
for  his  being  married,  as  she  l>atea  his  wife-— peidiaps  an 
old  fiirt :  this  ends,  he  put  her  in  her  carriage,  and  drops 

in  at  C *s,  St  James^  Street,  where  he  lose*  a  hundred, 

and  goe»  home  perhaps  ve«y  phllosophieally,  or  awcaartng 
aU  the  way  \  giia  up  nent  day  at  onn  pr  two,tba  Waaiber 
heavenly;  ay,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  the  fresh  morn^ 
ings  ;  ail  is  now  dusty,  noise  and  bustfe — die  very  thing 
for  a  town  tif^.  His  wtts  pertmadea  bhn  to  gv  and  makb 
«  eall  or  two  Witb  her  ;  they  aeo  sansa  pleasant  p«c^ 
and  taBL  of  music  possibly,  and  get  kito  a  hot  aranraflnt 
on  CkurcA  Reform.  Aw4y  he  comes,  and  gives  his  wife 
the  slip  at  Howell  k  J«ttKs%  for  a  founge  at  the  Alfred 
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orU.  S.  olab;  takfitup  the  papers  ;iee8  himself  quizzed, 
perhaps  abused ;  goes  home  m  a  rage,  resolves  not  to 
notice  it;  dresses  for  a  large  dinner-party  without  curio- 
sitj,  interest,  or  appetite.  And  thus  his  days  drag  on. 
How  are  thej  better  than  yontn  $  His  vealth  has  aone 
notking  whatever  fir  kiwi.  Yes ;  it  has  made  him  thinner 
and  paler ;  there  is  nothing  new  for  him. 

Certainlj  the  rich  poor  gentleman  is  not  to  be  enyied. 

We  haye  said  the  poor  gentleman  is  thoroughly  selfish, 
or  at  best  he  is  like  the  philosophic  joUy  miller,  who.. 
^  liTed  on  the  river  Dee, 
Who  oared  for  nobody,  no  not  one ; 
So  nobody  cared  for  Ac.** 
Only  the  jolly  miller  worked  and  iong  all  day,  and  was 
bliUie  as  a  lark. 

The  poor  gentleman  exhorts  the  idle  hnndred-pound- 
eis  to  be  content.  Although  their  incomes  were  doubled, 
they  could  command  little  more  real  enjoyment;  and 
even  on  jCSOO  a-year,  they  could  cut  no  more  figure  than 
4m  £100.  If  the  possession  of  £400  tempted  them  to  a 
horse  and  groom,  they  would  grow  poorer  still.  And 
hereupon  follows  the  very  essence  of  the  discreet,  cautious, 
selfish,  and  respectable  poor  gentleman's  philosophy  ^— 

Do  you  long  for  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  ?  the  plea- 
sure of  asking  a  few  friends  to  a  coffee-house  dinner  now 
and  then ;  or  a  better  room  where  you  could  ask  them  ? 
and  more  cash  in  your  pocket  for  cakes,  jellies,  and  ices  ? 
All  this  would  not  increase  your  enjoyments  one  tittle ;  nor 
would  I  advise  you  to  alter  your  rigid  economy  as  to  *^  food, 
fire,  and  clothes,**  if  you  have  two  hundred.  On  three 
hnuidred  yon  can  make  no  appearance  more  than  on  one. 
On  four  hundred,  if  you  kept  a  horse  and  groom,  you 
would  be  still  the  poorer ;  and  so  on.  Always,  in  short, 
say  to  yoursel,  this  and  that  is,  after  all,  a  great  plague  to 
those  who  sport  them ;  a  servant's  a  plague,  housekeep- 
ing's a  plsgue;  a  carriiwe  is  a  great  pla^^e,  and  looking 
after  horses ;  a  wife  is  (I*m  afraid)  often  a  plague ;  child- 
ren another ;  many  friends  often  a  plague ;  parties  (the 
greater  number)  plagues ;  and  the  jealousy,  shifts,  envy,  of 
those  just  above  (on  another  thousand  more ! )  and  all  the 
longing  and  heart-burnings  for  ehow  in  the  fashionable 
world,  the  nepltte  vltra  of  plagues  in  this  life !  compared 
with  which,  if  you  are  still  not  content,  wish  younelf  a 
Welsh  curate  on  forty  pounds  a-year ! — ^if  this  fuls  of 
making  you  eos{/orta62e,  set  yourself  down  ss  incurablb.* 

Rules  are  given  for  living  comfortably  on  £50  a-year  in 
London,  for  prudent,  cautious  fellows,  who  dread  the 
plagues  of  wife,  children,  and  intimaie  friends,  like  the 
Euemy ;  care  for  nothing  but  their  own  dear  selves ;  and 
yet  are  to  be  esteemed  infinitely  beyond  those  who  have 
no  enlightened  care  for  anything,  and,  least  of  all,  for 
paying  their  debts. 

Price's  History  of  Protestant  Nonconformity. 

The  second  volume  of  Dr  Price*B  important  work  has 
appeared  at  so  long  an  interval  after  the  publication  of 
the  first,  that  we  fear  it  comes  forward  under  disadvant- 
ages. These,  however,  a  little  time  will  remove,  though 
the  History  is  cast  upon  so  broad  a  scale  that  we  regret  to 
find  Dr  Price  is  not  likely  to  bring  his  valuable  labours 
to  a  conclusion  until  another  long  period  shall  have 
elapsed.  The  present  volume  is,  however,  complete  in  iu 
sel^  as  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in  a  most  important 
timsb  It  commences  with  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  Cromwell.  The  reverend  author, 
like  every  other  foreseeing,  impartial  historian,  antici- 
pates blame  on  all  sides*  By  the  zealots  among  the 
Dissenters,  he  expects  to  be  suspected  of  lukewarm- 
ness  and  false  candour;  and  from  the  zealots  among 
Churchmen,  or  rfther  fnua.  all  Churehmen,  he  may 
look  for  the  condemnation  which  this  one  dedar- 
ation  renders  unavoidable.  It  is,  That  the  farther  he 
has  looked  into  history,  the  deeper  has  become  his  con. 
Tiction  that  the  alliance  at  present  existing  between 
Church  and  State  ii  jpart  of  the  grand  apostacy-*an  un- 


natural and  most  pernicious  assodatioii— .which  mint  be 
terminated  before  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
faith  are  achieved.  «  The  essential  spirit  of  Popery,**  be 
says,  ^has  been  retained  under  a  Protestant  name; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  distraction  to  the  State, 
and  formality  and  worldly-mindedness  to  the  Chnreh.  To 
expect  political  men  to  administer  ecclesiastical  affairs 
with  any  other  view  than  the  advancement  of  theirsecular 
interests,  is  to  look  for  grapes  firom  thorns,  and  figs  from 
thistles.'*  The  author  does  not  wish  to  be  regarded  as 
neutral  on  this  cardinal  point.  His  opinions  have 
been  maturely  formed.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style 
of  the  work,  we  selea  the  characters  of  Han^n  and 
Pym:— 

John  Hampden  was  a  private  gentleman,  of  ancient 
fEunily,  and  of  large  estate,  in  Buckinghamshire ;  a  man  of 
unblemished  virtue ;  whose  reputation  speedily  became  the 
property  of  his  country,  as  his  spirited  ddisnoe  of  its 
Uberties  constituted  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  period. 
He  had  hitherto  been  little  known  beyond  his  own  county, 
where  he  was  universally  respected  and  beloved ;  but  his 
fearless  and  high-minded  patriotism  now  prompted  him 
to  oppose  themegal  exactions  of  the  crown,  by  requiring 
the  payment  of  twenty  shillings,  in  which  amount  he  was 
assessed  for  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Mandeville. 
The  sum  was  insignificant,  but  the  principle  involved  was 
all-important.    A  man  of  less  decision  and  moral  courage, 
would  have  shnmk  from  awakening  the  wrath  of  a  court 
which  knew  no  merey ;   but  Hampden  united  to  great 
equanimity  of  temper  and  an  entire  self-command,  a  reso- 
lution which  no  threatenings  or  dangers  could  appal.    .     . 
The  patriotic  object  of  Hampden  was  completely  achieved. 
He  succeeded  in  arousing  his  countrymen  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger.    Having  broken  up  this  false  security,  he 
well  knew  what  must  follow.    .    .    The  death  of  Hamp- 
den was  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  on  Chalgrovc 
Field,  June  18,  (1643).    He  lingered  a  few  days  in  extreme 
sufiforing,  expressing  an  entire  satisfkction  in  the  ooume  he 
had  pursued,  and  commending  his  country  to  the  protec- 
tion of  God.    "  O  Lord,"  said  this  dying  patriot—'*  save 
my  bleeding  country !  Have  those  realms  in  thy  especial 
keeping !   Confouna  and  level  in  the  dust  those  who  would 
rob  the  people  of  theh:  liberty  and  lawfid  prerontive  I  Let 
the  King  see  his  error,  and  turn  the  hearts  of  his  wicked 
counsellors  firom  the  malice  and  wickedness  of  thehr  designs ! 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  soul  !'*    Again  recurring  to  his 
native  land,  he  prayed—"  O  Lord,  save  my  country  I  O 

Lord,  be  merciful  to** Here  his  speech  foiled  him, 

and,  falling  back  on  his  bed,  he  expired.  The  royalists  ex> 
ultcd  in  his  death,  as  a  great  deliverance  to  the  nation, 
while  the  Parliament  were  filled  with  dismay. 

Little  need  be  said  respecting  the  character  of  John 
Hampden.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  throughout  hisjhistoiy, 
and  has  uniformly  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  impartial  men.  His  fearless  resistance  of  the  tyranny 
of  Charles,  when  that  tyranny  was  both  powcrfhl  and  mer- 
ciless :  the  oahn  and  mgnified  tone  in  which  he  ruled  the 
eariy  deliberations  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  the  esnergy 
and  decision  with  which  he  sought  to  bring  the  straggle 
to  an  issue  when  an  appeal  to  arms  was  inevitablo — all 

Erove  him  to  have  been  as  consummate  a  statesman  as 
e  was  an  inflexibly  upright  man.  Even  Clarendon, 
while  endeavouring  to  injure  his  reputation,  is  compelled 
to  do  homage  to  his  transcendant  abilities  and  surpassing 
prudence  of  address.  **  He  was  indeed,**  remarks  the 
party  historisn,  "  a  very  wise  man,  and  of  ^reat  parts  ; 
and  possessed  with  the  most  absolute  spint  of  popn- 
krity,  and  the  most  absolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,  I  ever  knew.**  To  a  remarkably  equable  temper, 
he  united  a  self-oontrol  and  clearness  of  perception,  'wni<^ 
rendered  him  an  eminently  successml  parliamentsu^ 
speaker ;  while  his  unspotted  integrity,  and  firm  adher- 
ence to  principle,  constituted  him  the  most  fbnnidablc 
opponent  of  the  Court.  With  the  eye  of  a  skilfdl  tskcti^ 
cian  he  surveyed  the  forces  arrayed  against  him  ;  allo'wed 
them  to  expend  their  strength,  to  pour  forth  the  vials  o 
their  wrath,  or  to  justify  themselves  behind  the  preoe 
dents  of  a  former  age ;  and  then,  when  their  victory  -wad 
supposed  to  be  won,  and  tokens  of  exultation  were  dis 
played^he  matchless  power  of  Hampden's  eloquen<»  -vrm 
felt,  '^e  had  so  subtle  a  way  of  interro^tlng,  and,  unde 
the  notion  of  doubts,  insinuating  his  ol^yectiona,  thsit  lii 
infused  his  own  opinions  into  thosQ  trota  whom  to  pvi 
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taiM  tolMO  aad  ieoeif«  them.  And  even  with  them 
who  vcfp  able  to  preserre  themselTes  from  bis  inftunona, 
and  dbocned  these  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with 
vhieh  tiH7  eoald  not  comply,  he  always  left  the  oharacter 
ofaii^gaUoos  and  oonsoienaoiis  person.*'  To  his  profound 
MffeJtr  m  a  atatesmao,  and  his  skill  as  a  Parliamentary 
kadcf,  he  added  an  enlightened  patriotism,  andthester- 
liqr  Tktoei  of  Chriatiamty.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
pRMOBeed  vith  safety,  tluvt  Enslish  history  records  no 
pBRf  or  brighter  example  of  pablio  Tirtue  and  of  private 
exBeOenee,  than  was  exhibited  in  the  character  of  John 
Hn^Kfen.  Conststent  frmn  the  first,  that  career  was 
happily  tenninated  before  its  lustre  had  been  dimmed  or 
it!  beaoty  impaired  by  the  mists  of  hnman  passion ;  and 
beaovshmea  forth  the  idol  and  the  pattern  of  all  sno- 
oeediag  worthies. 

Pym. 
JbiK  Pnc,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  was  cast  in  a 
fifmot  moold  from  Hampden.  He  was  more  moderate 
B  hb  eedesiastical  views,  and  woold  probably  have  pre- 
Anid  a  reduced  episcopacy,  such  as  Lsher  advocatea,  to 
mj  other  form  of  church  government.  But  the  efforts 
of  the  Biabops  to  widen  the  misunderstanding  between  the 
KiB^  and  his  Parliament,  and  their  zeal  m  aiding  the 
arw  of  the  former,  induced  him  to  concur  in  the  aboH- 
tioB  of  their  ftmctions,  **■  which  I  conceive,**  he  said,  ^  may 
M  vd  be  done  as  the  dissolution  of  the  mona4rterie8. 


;  and  fiiars,  was  in  King  Henry  YUL^s  time.** 
Hii  Jstimajte  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  parlia- 
Mitary  procedure,  combined  with  unwearied  diligence, 
exteoRTe  research,  matchless  skill  in  the  arrangement  of 
inbfie  boahiesB,  and  an  unspotted  intej^rity,  secured  him 
w^tniBence  in  the  House.  His  stvle  of  oratory  was 
oxnliae  and  nervous,  and  effected  its  purpose  by  a 
■Ngbt-ferwardness  and  honesty,  rather  than  by  any 
MliaBCT  of  eonoeptioo,  or  loftiness  of  intellectual  range. 
*He  had  a  very  comely  and  grave  way  of  expressing  him- 
n^*  aajs  Clarendon,  ^  with  great  volubility  of  words, 
Qftvaland  ptoper ;  and  understood  the  temper  and  affeo- 
twaa  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  anyman ;  and  had  ob- 
served the  errors  and  mistakes  in  government,  and  knew 
vcO  bov  to  make  them  appear  greater  than  they  were.** 
Eitncta  mig^t  have  been  found  which  exhibit  the 
*i|iMl  pewcrt  of  the  author  to  more  advantage;  but  we 
«lRt  what  is  best  adapted  to  the  popular  taste. 

Sketdket  and  Eftayi  by  HaxlitL 
Mr  Hailitt*k  son  has  collected,  in  a  amall  volume,  those 
^■•f  Us  eminent  fhther,  scattered  through  the  various 
Pviitols  to  which  he  contributed,  and  which  have  not 
k^been  poblWied  in  a  collected  fbrm.  The  esaays 
■*  nacrally  short  or  not  long.  If  they  are  less  brilliant 
mA  asUtiooa  than  many  of  Hailitt's  popular  works, 
^  bev  the  stamp  of  his  mind,  in  all  its  vigour,  sharp- 
■■^aaddegaare,  and  with  less  of  either  his  harsh  or 
^■^Mie  pecaliaritiei  than  is  apparsnt  in  many  of  his 
■ait  cbbermtad  perfbrmances.  There  is  one  very  beau- 
iW  paper  en  Taste,  containing  the  germ  of  Hazlitt's 
■maatared  theory  of  the  BeauUful  in  arts  and  litera. 
^aiiltheliadUty  by  which  it  is  peroeived  and  en. 
>7«i  There  it  an  acnte  paper  on  ^Pr^udice,*'  teeming 
«tt  pnctical  wisdom ;  and  another  of  the  same  eha- 
adv^Oa  Knowledge  of  the  World  ;'*  there  is  alsoade- 
WM«1  dutch,  eaUUed  ^  Merry  England  ;**  aad  some 
l^burpapus.  Piom  an  admirable  essay  <<  On  Cant  and 
Knecrisy,**  we  UA  pleasurs  in  copying  oat  a  shigle 


TVo^  I  tldnk  there  is  very  little  downright  hypocrisy 
htbevotkL  I  do  think  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  cant— 
*^  nligkxiSf  oant  poUticaL  cant  literary,^  as  Lord 
^■t  aid.  Thov^  fSew  people  have  the  frM  to  set  up 
vtfewfytliJiigmyin  tbett  hearts  despise,  we  almost 
jy  to  be  thoqglit  better  than  we  are,  and  affect  a 
f"*»  admintion  or  lesser  of  thfaigs  than  we  really  feeL 
**"<<aame  degree  of  aflisetation  to  as  necessary  to  the 
"■iw^nas  ia  to  the  body;  we  must  overact  our  parts, 
*^eaBMare,  In  order  to  produce  any  effect  at  all. 
^jMM  fcaislj  the  two  hours*  sermon,  the  long-wind- 
^fWe^Jfcea— 1  dcswl,  ^  uplifted  hands  and  eyesj^ 
^"^fiiM^^  artWiiH>eiiMiil  with  some  oonesponding 
'i  mre  thm  wpi  xe^lly  fclt)  a«d  were, 


in  foot,  intended  to  make  up  for  the  conscious  deficiency. 
As  our  interest  in  anything  wears  out  with  time  and  habit, 
we  exaggerate  the  outward  symptoms  of  zeal  as  mechani- 
cal helps  to  devotion ;  dwell  Uie  longer  on  our  words 
as  they  are  less  felt — and  hence  the  origin  of  the  word 
coal.  The  cant  of  sentimentality  *  has  suooeeded  that  of 
religion.  There  is  a  cant  of  humanity,  of  patriotism,  and 
loyalty — ^not  that  people  do  not  feel  these  emotions,  but 
they  make  too  great  a  fuss  about  them,  and  drawl  out  the 
expression  of  them  till  they  tire  themselves  and  others. 
There  is  a  cant  about  Shakspeare — there  is  a  cant  about 
Political  Economy  just  now.  In  short,  there  is  and  must 
be  a  cant  about  everything  that  excites  a  considerable 
deal  of  affection  and  interest ;  and  that  people  would  be 
thought  to  know  and  care  rather  more  about  than  they 
actusuly  do.  Cant  is  the  voluntary  overohaiKing  or  pro- 
longation of  a  real  sentiment.  Hypocrisy  is  the  setting  up 
a  pretension  to  a  feeling  you  never  had,  and  have  no  wish 
for.  There  are  people  who  are  made  up  of  cofi^^-that  is, 
mawkish  affectation  and  sensibility— but  who  have  not 
sincerity  enough  to  be  hypocritet;  that  is.  have  not  hearty 
dislike  or  contempt  enough  for  anything  to  give  the  lie  to 
their  puling  professions,  and  admiration  and  esteem  for 

Letter  to  the  Lard  Chancellor  on  the  Preeent 

State  of  the  Law  of  Lunacy,  S^e,    Bj  a  Bar- 

rigter  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Any  one  who  reads  the  newspapers,  though  his  know- 
ledge extended  no  further,  must  be  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  revision  of  the  law  of  lunacy ;  nay,  any  one 
who  has  read  the  newspapers  in  former  years,  must  be 
awareof  thereat— whether  them^mliona/  or  theaoddental 
— injustice  and  cruelty  perpetrated  under  the  existing  law. 
The  Barrister  does  not  represent  the  evil  in  half  its  enorm- 
ity ;  for  he  does  not  advert  to  the  many  motives  which 
exist  to  excite  interested  and  weak-principled,  as  well  as 
unprincipled  relatives,  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  of 
lunacy  for  selfish  ends.  Neither  does  he  notice  the  igno- 
rance or  the  liability  to  bias  of  profiBsdonal  men.  There 
are  a  set  of  mad-doctors  and  medical  judges  in  lunatic 
cases,  whom  we  should  regard  as  llttie  better  than  crimps 
for  private  hmatic  asylums.  The  Barrister  states  his 
object  to  be  simply  this:— 

My  present  pbject  is  simply  this— to  draw  your  Lord- 
ship's attention  to  the  ftct,  that  by  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  an  idiot— a  monomaniac  .the  mere  lonely  and 
quiet  sufferer  from  morbid  feeling  and  imagination,  ^is 
placed  in  a  worse  condition,  and  a  more  perilous  situation 
with  regard  to  his  personal  liberty,  than  the  criminal, 
who  by  his  delinquencies  has  rendered  himself  liable  to 
punishment.  The  property  of  an  actual  or  supposed 
lunatic  is  infinitely  better  guarded  than  his  person— in- 
deed, property  receives  all  the  protection  which  can  be 
bestowed ;  but,  let  the  individual  himself  be  never  so  in- 
oflfensive,  and  sane  upon  every  subject  but  one,  his  per- 
sonal liberty  can  at  all  times  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by 
the  written  order  tf  a  friendj  when  backed  by  the  war- 
rant of  two  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries.  This 
is  indeed  a  startling  anomaly  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
England.  How  little  is  it  in  accordance  with  our  notions 
of  that  f^-eedom  which  we  pride  ourselves  upon  I— how 
great  is  its  opposition  to  the  rery  principles  of  that  con- 
stitution which  we  live  under  and  are  wont  to  admire  !— 
Nevertheless,  the  case  as  stated  is  correct,  and  can  be  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  the  evidence  of  facts,  but  by  reference 
to  the  several  Acts  of  Pariiament  which  have  been  passed 
Ml  the  subject. 

«lt  was  the  doctrine  of  our  anient  law,**  says  Black- 
stone,  '<  that  persons  deprived  of  their  reason  might  be 
confined,  until  they  recovered  their  senses,  without  lilt- 
ing for  the  forms  of  a  commission  or  other  authority  from 
the  crown.**  Is  the  hiw  less  barbarous  in  practice  at  the 
present  day  than  it  was  at  the  time  which  the  learned 
commentator  referred  to  ?— a  question  very  easy  of  solu- 
tion by  reference  to  the  statute  books;  and  by  their  au- 

«TbsrebaibssaanotlMrrsvolutioo  la  <wrt  atooe  Mr  UaaUtt 
wrote  this. 


ft 
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^orilf  ft  would  apfMr  Chftt  mdi  a  q«6itioB  eui  nlj 
be  aiiawer«d  in  the  negative. 

.  Tb#  Barrii^r  awaiiin  the  nat1^«  aod  proTliioiis  of 
tli«  ftatote.  Tilt  frequent  easei  of  teeeBtricitiM^  wvjm 
wardneee,  ringoUrifty,  and  oddity  which  ooenr  In  society 
are  noUced  aa  deicribed  by  an  ioteUigOnt  pbyiician,  Dr 
Priehard ;  caeea  wbieb,  if  the  peraooe  poMeeaed  property 
to  tempt  the  ayariee  of  relattres,  might  lead  two-thirds 
of  society  to  coosign  the  remaining  third  to  mad-houieSp 
<  Bat,"  says  the  Barrister,  In  commentiiig  on  these  oases-* 
Does  it  accord  with  any  principlss  of  reason,  of  law 
or  equity,  that  such  indiTiduals  as  are  alluded  to  by  the 
learned  writer — and  who  eompoio  by  far  the  greater 
nnrnber  of  insane  persons — should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  raving  madman — that  they  should  be  torn 
ftom  their  associates  and  their  homes,  to  be  made  the 
inmates  of  a  licensed  gaol  ]  there  to  be  goaded  by  all  the 
horrors  of  their  dreadful  sitiwtion ;  and  if  reason  has  not 
quite  deserted  her  citadeli  there  to  be  distracted  by  sur* 
rounding  objects,  and  harassed  into  wretchedness,  uniU 
the  intellect  is  altogether  dislodged  from  its  seat. 

The  recent  and  startling  case  of  Mr  Paternoster,  latdy 
i^^rted  in  the  Ijondoo  nenrspaper^,  is  noticed. 

This  ge&deman  was  said  to  be  insane,  he  was  in  fact 
certificated  as  such,  and  would,  probably,  hare  been  in. 
caesemted  in  a  mad^honse,  with4Ma  the  public  attention 
having  been  called  to  the  fact ;  but  for  his  appearance  at  the 
Marlborough  Street  Police  Office,  for  the  purpose  of 
lodging  a  complaint  against  two  men,  who,  armed  with 
the  certificate,  had  riolently  attempted  to  gain  possession 
of  his  person.  If  the  newspaper  report  of  the  proeeed- 
lOfs  was  eorreeti  and  it  is  masonable  to  suppose  that  it 
^as  so^  frons  the  fact  o(  ite  never  Iiaving  been  contra* 
d^ted — sanity  itself  could  not  have  suggested  a  more 
touching  or  rational  appeal  than  was  made  on  that  oc- 
casion by  Mr  Paternoster  to  the  Magistrates ;  but  in  the 
Poliee  Ofiee  he  fbond  no  eecnrity  for  his  liberty,  no  pro- 
tsetiod  lor  his  person  t  the  boon  which  every  Englishman 
has  a  rigiit  to  expect  conld  not  be  granted  to  him ;  and 
why  ?  because  the  prder  had  been  regularly  signed,  the 
certificate  had  been  regularly  filled  up ;  and  he  was  at 
last  dragged  away,  almost  frantic,  by  the  minions  of  a 
ma4-house.  Let  such  a  case  qpeak  for  iteelf— it  rsqnires 
no  commenL 

This  is  horrible.  But,  wen  Mr  Pttemoeter,  and  a 
lady,  whose  case  has  sines  been  reported,  as  mad  as  they 
are  made  to  appear  by  the  doctors*  certificates,  is  this 
enough  to  entitle  their  relatives  wholly  to  disregard  their 
feelings,  and  obliterate  their  free*wiJU«to  ci'ush  and  tor- 
ture? Is  there  no  medtun  inr  the  nnhappy  mono- 
maniacs, whose  disease  is  often  inflamed  by  the  treatment 
they  receive,  between  entire  freedom  of  purse  and  person 
imd  the  common  mad-house,  with  its  cells,  manacles, 
and  obdurate  keepers  ?  The  Barriecer  suggests  some 
remedies  ;  but  he  4oe§  not  go  fhr  enough.  Lunatic  cer- 
tificates are,  we  fear,  too  often  the  Letlres  de  Cachet 
of  England,  The  mode  in  which  they  are  given  demands 
instant  revision. 

Moral  Fiev>9  q/"  Commerce,  Society ,  and  PoUlice, 
By  the  Rev.  Or?ille  Deway. 

This  gendeman,  if  we  mlstalce  not,  Is  the  author  of  a 
book  of  travels  in  England  and  upon  the  Continent 
which  was  published  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  an  Ave-* 
rican,  and  a  man  of  enlarged  and  sound  views.  His 
ofdnions  are  stated  in  a  series  of  Ltctnres  or  Moral  Dis- 
courses, actually  preached  in 'a  pulpit,  and  upon  Sunday 
evenings.  We  can  safely  recommend  the  Discourses, 
which  are  as  religions  in  tone  as  many  of  Blair's  Ser- 
mons, (that  on  Order  for  example,)  and  leave  our  leaders 
to  jodge  for  Aemselves^  of  an  innovation  which  Mr 
Dewey  vindicates  very  plausibly.  If  the  popular  work 
<f  Mammon"  had  been  delivMed  €ro»  the  fvlpit,  no  one 
would  have  taken  ofience. 


We  ehaU  give  a  brief  specimen  of  Mr  Dews7*i  m^ 

courses,  and  ask  if  his  opinions  accord  with  the  Euro- 
pean reader's  observation  and  experience.  He  is  speak, 
ing  of  the  revolution  towards  whieh  net  Britain,  not 
Prance  alone,  but  the  whole  civilized  woiid,  is  steadily 
and  grandly  moving ;  and  remarks  :— 

In  former  days,  when  power  has  been  wrested  fh>m 
its  despotic  possessor,  it  has  been  done  only  by  a  violent 
and  bloody  hand.  But  now  an  influence,  sUent  and  ir- 
resistible, is  rising  up  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
is  stealing,  from  thrones,  and  princedoms,  and  hierarchies 
their  unyust  prerogatives ;  and,  at  tiie  same  time,  as  if 
by  some  wonder-working  magic,  is  making  their  in- 
cumbents helpless  to  resist,  and  even  willing  to  obey. 
Potentates  are  learning  a  new  lesson,  and  so  are  the 
people  too.  Before,  revolutions  have  been  violent  and 
bloody,  tvom  the  very  weakness  of  those  who  have  car- 
ried them  on,  from  the  very  uncertainty  whether  they 
should  succeed,  "iiow  the  People  are  reposing  in  calm, 
security  upon  their  undoubted  strength.  Assurance  hae 
made  them  moderate.  Let  no  one  mistake  their  modera- 
tion for  apathy,  or  their  quietness  for  defeat ;  for  they  are 
calm  only  as  they  are  determined  and  sure.  Such  is  no* 
doubtedly  the  character  of  the  present  era,  however  we 
may  regard  the  good  or  the  evil  involved  in  it.  To  me, 
I  confess,  it  Is  by  far  the  most  momentous  and  sublime 
era  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  intioduction  of 
Christiaiuty  and  the  discovery  of  printing-r-the  two 
greatest  events  on  record — are,  in  fact,  now  producing^ 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  broad  theatre  of  national  for- 
tunee,  the  jtry  results  which  we  are  witnessing.  They 
have  given  birth,  if  not  to  the  firee  principles  of  modem 
times,  at  least  to  their  free  action.  Like  the  sun  and  the 
moon  in  heaven,  they  have  penetrated,  by  their  infiueace, 
the  great  deep  of  society.  The  effect  produced  may  well 
awaken  that  solemn  and  even  religious  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  which  a  late  distinguished  writer  has  spoken. 
What  is  now  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
not,  as  formerly,  kingdoms  convnlMd,  or  navies  wreckeil 
upon  the  shore,  but  that  ^  tide  in  the  aihifs  of  mea,** 
that  slow  rising  and  gradual  swelling  of  the  whole  ocean 
of  society,  which  is  to  bear  everything  upon  its  bosom, 

Mr  Pewey,  in  a  note  connected  with  this  passage,  re- 
marks:-^ 

Nothing  surprised  me  more,  four  years  ago  in  Bof  •» 
land,  t^an  what  appealed  at  first  sight,  this  apathy^, 
this  moderate  tone  of  the  most  Radical  Reformers ;  bat 
how  much  more  was  I  struck  to  find,  on  closer  obserra- 
tion,  this  deeper  determination,  this  repose  of  conedooa 
strength— the  purpose  to  eucceed  not  weakened,  but  oaly 
stronger  in  its  oalmnees ! 

An  Impartial  Examination  qf  all  the  Authors  on 
AuetraUa. 
This  is  a  small  and  cheap  compilation,  in  whiah  tkn 
anthor  givee  a  decided  preflprence  Co  New  South  Vtmtmm 
over  all  the  other  colonies,  Van  Dieman's  Land  fas* 
eladed.  Of  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  older  eettleaattsc 
sesms,  indeed,  peculiarly  jealous.  Those  who  Intend  to 
emigrate  should  seed  everything,  look  to  all  aides,  ex- 
amine, eompare,  and  by  no  means  be  hasty  in  oonodaf  c» 
a  judgment.  This  compilation  gives  a  very  bad  aoeo>iiia4 
o(  South  Australia,  and  one  not  much  more  flattariag  oC 
the  Swan  River  Settlemen't,  or  Western  Australia.  The 
New  Zealand  colony  is  also  run  down,  though  we  be* 
Ueve  no  one  Is  linking  mneh  abont  it ;  and  that  thm 
million  acres  which  Lord  Durham  purchased  from  tlie 
naaves  for  £iO  or  £1^  will,  after  all,  be  a  dear  bar^g^ixi. 
before  quiet  poesession  la  obtained.  We  should  oaf^  tm 
intending  emigrants.  Read  this  pamphlet ;  but  remeoalKS* 
that  the  writer  is  the  advocate  of  New  3onth  Walen^ 
though  not  an  unfoir  one.  He  dimws  laiftly  npoa  Or 
Lang,  and  Ae  o^er  writers  who  laad  that  eotoay. 
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fflMv  It   iK€    DiHw^tmeet   in  Cangra  4n 

AffU  l8Sr,  he.,  kc.    By^  F.  C.  Brown,  E«q. 

Ii  Af  r9  1897,  there  were  alarminf  i^wenn  of  innir- 

netita  in  the  proTinca  of  Csnara.  The  British  aathoritles, 

ditiermti  of  the  Geveraraent,  ciyil  and  aoilitary,  were 

imei  with  paalc,  and  fled  as  fast  at  possible  from  Mapg;a. 

lore;  snd  vfaen  the  rehels  or  inTadeis  did  appear,  they 

vwribend  not  formidable,  and  were  eadly  defeated,  and 

(Ih  tumh  put  down.  Martiaf  law  was  proclaimed,  and  a 

«asii«ion  rabsfqoently  appointed  to  try  prlsoherB,  trat^ 

tm,  and  rebels;  and,  in  all  probability,  in  that  eonntry, 

ml  andsr  these  drcnnittances,  harshness,  and  perhaps 

oadty,  was  shmm  Co  the  natires  in  sone  or  hi  nnmeroos 

IsMsacsi ;  and  the  forms  of  joatlee  might  not  have  been 

■sfe  fltrietly  maintained  than  in  any  conntry  in  a  state  of 

Aitifbsiice  and  esdlement,  in  wMch  the  fbw  keep  down 

tte  Buay.    Mr  Brown,  the  writer  of  the  letters,  who 

affcus  to  hare  a  •considerable  amount  of  landed  and  other 

propcrt}-  in  tlie  province,  has  been  deeply  li^nred  in  his 

fertmt  by  these  ereots.     His  esUtes  will  not  sell,  and 

be  cumot  realize  his  property.     He  is  ao  earnest  re- 

faaw  sf  the  wfiNigy  uiAicCed  on  natives  •f  India,  and, 

b  psffticahw  the  onflerers  in  eoossqiience  of  tho  late  in- 

nrrtctioii  in  Canara.      He  appealed   to    the    GoTemi- 

•mt  q(  Madras,  and  obtained  no  rsdresa  $  be  has  come 

nEsflsad,  a^  appealed  to  the  BMrd  of  Direetors,  and 

\m  not  obtained   eren  a  hearing.     He  lias  therefore 

ynii^  to  ^  shaiM  the  rognesf*'  aod^  perhaps*  he  has 

dm  Will;  tfaeogh  hiM  penonal  ease  is  ae  mixed  np  with 

diat  of  « justice  to  Canan,**  that  the  latter,  and  the 

viiSfi  of  natire  India  in  its  breadth  and  length,  may 

Bflt,  M  they  are  rsptweeated,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  these 

Ltftm,  obtain  half  the  attentUa  chey  dennre,-  and  might 

BMit  rsadily  hare  obtoined,  had  not  Mr  Brown  been 

kiwMlf  the  principal  peispnage  of  the  piece. 

K%igkf9  PiHoriai  Edition  of  Shak^poare. 
Mi  Claries  Kniglit  is  at  the  head  of  his  professioQ,  in 
pn4adag  iUnsCrated  and  annotated  editiens  of  popnlar 
verl»  This  work  will  be  very  cheap,  considering  its  plan, 
thtaghfiufremalow-piiced  edition;  and  itpromlses  to  com- 
Uataamsrews  eseelkaeiea.  Among  these  afe**«earpfiil 
csUtdoo  of  the  oriffiial  text ;  a  digest  of  whatever  is  Urand 
ulsahls  in  the  numerous  critics  and  commentators  on 
ihihifnref  am  amusinf  melange  of  antiqoariaa  notes  ( 
ud  a  predi^Kty  of  derer,  and  really  iilaOratlre  wood- 
•fmiaffa  Each  part  contains  one  play,  and  is  thus 
Mifhte  in  itself.  Those  already  published  ara-*lst, 
TV  Tm9  G0n$itm»en  of  Vtroim  ;  9d,  King  John,  The 
ifaar  tsrignt  reaaons  for  the  adoption  of  this  order, 
*hidi  we  do  not  contider  important*  The  choice  has 
|Hm  Mlity  for  fueat  rariety  in  the  embeUishaMnte, 
fto»  lbs  scene  lying  in  twp  different  kingdoms,  widely 
^iwinijir  in  coetume  and  all  those  accessories  of  daily 
^  vUA  may  bo  nuule  the  aukject  of  picture.  The 
*iihhas  started  wril,  and  with  the  promise  of  foir  pro. 
PM^  which  we  shall  baTe  further  opportunities  of  qo. 

i*pvUhn  qf  the  PeeuHar  Dootrinet  of  the  Nov 

Jerusalem  Church* 

1W  ler.  A.  NeMe,  the  poster  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

^^Rhy  hi  Cron  Street,  Londen,  and  a  deroted  and  en^ 

^■Me  foUower  of  dwedepborg,  hae  published  an  en» 

^N  mood  edition  of  an  appeal  to  the  ChHstian  World 

^M«ef  the^iewswhleh  arc  held  by  his  seet,  or  the 

Among  other  tbings,  his  bulky  and 

'  disfUys  mueh  corious  theological  aud 


ooutiDieraial  iearaiaf .  H«  elatme  Weiley  as,  at  Mie 
time,  the  half.,eonrertof  ftwedeuhoff  t  and  «lsp  other  Dif- 
•oeaters  of  name.  Mr  VoMe  naturally  ditptoye  a  strong 
bias ;  but  he  hae  stripped  away  a  great  deal  of  the  rub- 
bish with  which  ignorance  and  prejudice  have  loaded  the 
napie  of  Swedenborg,  which,  probably,  has  enough  to 
answer  for  without  the  imputation  of  gratuitous  absurdi- 
ties. This  work  appeared  originally  aa  an  answer  to. the 
Rer,  Mr  Beaumont  of  Norwich,  who  wrote  the  "  AutV 
Swedenborg."  The  enlarged  work  in  intended  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  all  gainsayers  of  the  Barou*s  doctrine.  It 
contains  collections  of  iostancss  pf  8wedenboFg*i  allege^ 
intercourse  with  the  8pirilUAl  Woild,  which  are  very 
curious,  and,  at  least,  as  well  autbeuticated  as  many  things 
of  the  same  kind.  From  this  book  it  would  seem  that 
Kaut  was  at  one  time  a  belierer  in  Swedeuborg*B  supeiE- 
natural  faculties;  thus  furnishing  another  chapter  to  a 
work  which  ought  to  be  written  on  the  Credulity  of 
Sceptics. 

Life's  Lessom. 
A  sensible,  well-written  taje,  after  the  spirit  and  mai|« 
ner  of  Miss  £dgeworth*s  ^  Horal  Tales,'*  forms  the  fir^t 
of  *<  Life*s  Lessons.**  It  is  the  fictitious  autobiography  of 
a  youog  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant,  who  growf 
up  indulged  and  selfish,  but  not  quite  heartless ;  ajad  upou 
whom  adversity,  time,  example,  and  reflection  work  a 
saying  change.  These  influences  transform  her  into  a  use- 
ful, respectable,  and  happy  young  woman ;  although  no^ 
one  lover  appears,  and  although  no  rich  relation  bequeaths 
her  a  large  fortune  or  an  estate.  We  see  indeed  no 
brighter  prospect  before  her,  than  leaving  her  situation  as 
a  governess,  and  sinking  gracefully  into  the  coodition  of 
an  old  maid,  the  instructor  of  her  little  nieces  and  nephews, 
and  the  inmate  of  the  family  of  her  aflRsctionate  brother, 
and  hi9  klud  and  amiable  wife. 

Part  IV.  qfj>r  lire's  Dictionary 
CSontains  elaborate  articles  on  Distillation*  Fermented 
iiou,  Evaporation,  and  Dyeini^  with  many  lesser,  yet 
raloable  articles,  and  a  few  that  will  be  found  cu.. 
rious  even  to  general  readers*  Among  these  last,  are  Cutm 
lertfj  and  the  new  invention  for  embroidering.  The 
maebine  is  invented  by  a  Qermaa,  and  enables  one  fe-> 
mak  to  embroider  any  pattern  with  80  or  140  needles,  aa 
iiccurately  and  expeditiously  as  she  formerly  did  with 
one.  Many  of  these  machines  are  already  introduced 
into  the  Manchester  factories,  where  Dr  Ure  has  leen 
them  worked,  and  **■  doing  beautiful  work,**  Are  these 
ffiachioes  to  supersede  all  the  hand-workers  of  the  beau- 
tiful Ayrshire  and  Moravian  work  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  ?  We  trust  not  hastily.  One  of  the  machines, 
of  130  needles,  costs  jC200  ;  but  it  does  as  niuch  work  as 
fifteen  handi^mbrplderers.  and  require*  only  the  care  of 
one  peraon  and  two  chiUren  to  amist.  We  must  refer 
to  the  original  work  for  the  description  of  this  ingenious 


Geraidine  and  other  Poems. 
It  waaeithtr  Sir  Morgan  O'Dogherty  or  some  one  of  that 
order  of  knighthood,  who,  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
i&Dce,  vowed  l«  complete  Coleridfs*s  «  Chriatabel,*'  Sir 
^amei  Mackintoshes  History,  aud  »  fow  other  great  Ute^ 
rary  undertakings,  then  in  the  dead-thraws.  The  gallant 
knight  never  redeemed  his  vow;  and  it  has  been  left  to 
Mr  Tupper,  the  author  of  «*  Proverbial  Philosophy,*'  to 
compose,  in  a  few  days,  the  sequel  to  CoIeridge*s  ^  wild, 
heautifiil,  and  original  poem,*'  which  the  author  never 
yeptured  to  complete.  How  the  ambitious  task  is  aocom« 
plishedi  we  leave  to  fame,  oblivion,  and  the  admiring 
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critiei.  The  nmaiiite  of  ths  ▼o1«bi«  It  oocaptod  wMi  a 
-number  of  .Uttle  domeetie  and  other  poeni%  all  fwj 
kindlj  and  amiable  in  ipirit ;  and  a  ftir  copies  of  Ter- 
ses  displaTing  conaideraMe  Tigoor  of  thongfat.  Thoee 
we  mean  are  entitled  «  Contraatod  Sonnets.** 

Motivet  to  the  Study  of  Biblical  Literature. 
By  William  Goodhogli. 

The  author  of  these  Lectures  is  the  writer  of  the 
«  Critical  Examination  of  Bellamy's  Translation  of  the 
Bible,'*  which  appeared  in  the  Quarter^  Review.  Hence 
his  spirit  and  his  bias  maj  be  surmised.  He  wishes  to 
stir  up  a  desire  for  the  cultiyation  of  Protestant  biblical 
leamiuf.  The  work  is  adapted  chiefly  to  theologians 
and  critical  scholars ;  but  it  may  also  be  read  with  adyan- 
tage  by  such  as  hare  no  intention  of  carrying  their  studies 
'beyondUts  pages,  as  it  contains  a  rast  quantity  of  Taried 
biblical  knowledge. 

Pearle  of  Great  Price  ;  or,  Maxime,  Reflections, 
Charaetere,  and  Thoughte,  &c.  Sec, 

Some  skilful  redacteur,  or  rather  Literary  Digester, 
has  given  the  world  the  pith  and  essence  of  the  worlca  of 
Jeremy  Collier,  in  one  small  volume.  Collier,  though 
rather  a  Toluminous  general  writer,  is  best  known  by 
his  **  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  of  the  English 
Stage  ;**  a  work  which,  in  spite  of  some  fiiults  of  spirit 
and  of  style,  has  been  productire  of  incalculable  good.  In 
stringing  his  pearls^  the  Digester  has  followed  an  alpha- 
betical arrangement ;  and  in  his  hands  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  Jeremy  Collier  make  a  rather  respectable  addi- 
tion  to  the  number  of  this  kind  of  books,  though  we 
must  demur  to  placing  this  work,  as  he  bids  us,  on  a 
lerel  with  those  of  Montaigne  and  La  Bruyere. 

The  Young  Naturaliefe  Book  of  Birds. 
'  The  anecdotes  and  descriptions  of  the  feathered  race 
in  this  little  volume  are  compiled  by  Mr  Percy  B.  SL 
John ;  and  the  work  is  illustrated  by  dashing  designs  of 
"birds  of  prey,  by  I^andseer.  Every  work  on  birds  must 
have  some  engaging  ftaturss,  and  this  one  is  no  excep- 
tion. The  anecdotes  are  more  recondite  than  those  we 
tie  accustomed  to  see  in  such  collections. 

The  London  Flora.    By  Alexander  Irrine. 

The  work  so  named  comprehends  the  plants  of  all  the 
home  counties,  extending  to  the  Channel,  and  as  far  west 
as  Southampton,  and  east  as  the  Essex  coast.  It  dis- 
plays pains  and  industry;  and  the  specified  localities 
will  give  it  value  to  metropolitan  botanizers.  The  com- 
piler  seems  to  have  had  valuable  assistance  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London.  Many  localities  are  noticed  far  beyond 
hb  prescribed  boundaries. 

Schoolhouees. 

This  is  the  reprint  of  a  Report  made  to  the  American 
Board  of  Education,  by  their  Secretary,  upon  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  Schoolhouses  best  adapted  to  the 
comfort  and  improvement  of  children.  It  is  a  sensible 
little  treatise,  and  deserves  attention  from  those  about  to 
build  schoolhouses,  whether  individuals  or  societies,  and 
may  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  Prussiau  and 
Dutch  models. 

An  Esamination  of  Phrenohgg.    ByDrThomag 
'    Sewall,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

This  Examination  is  the  substance  of  two  lectures  de- 
liveied  to  the  students  of  the  Columbian  College,  Colum- 
bia, and  publidied,  it  is  said,  by  rtquest.  In  the  first 
place,  like  the  Treatise  of  Dr  Roget,  it  gives  an  account 
of  phrenology  and  of  the  older  systems  by  which  faeul- 
li^hava  been /^wdM  OH  the  head;  and  then  procMds  to 


refute  the  new  doctrines,  or  that  new  airangeoiflat  of 
organs^  which  the  Doctor  does  not  connder  one  whit 
more  tenable  than  those  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have 
been  long  forgotten.  The  ^  new  science**  is  very  fairly  laid 
down,  assuming  the  works  of  Gall,  Spunheim,  and 
Combe  as  the  received  code  of  phrenological  priudplet. 
There  are  some  newer  expounders  of  the  science,  such  as 
Mr  Sidney  Smith,  who  diffiNT  from  Spuizheim  and  Combe ; 
but  we  presume  they  are  not  recognised  by  tbe  great  body 
of  believers,  though  they  may  turn  round  on  Dr  Sewall, 
and  say  **  This  is  not  true  phrenology.  This  is  merely  Dr 
Spunheim  or  Mr  Combe's  version  of  a  sdenoe,  in  which 
Gall  only  led  the  way  in  discovery.**  However,  as  all  agree 
in  the  great  principle,  the  existence  of  the  organs,  and  on 
their  position  in  the  head,  these  objections  are  not  mate. 
riaL  The  subject-matter  of  Dr  Sewall's  second  Lecture 
ia  to  shew  how  fkr  the  science  is  reconcilable  with  the 
anatomical  structure  and  organisation  of  the  brain,  the 
cranium,  and  other  parts  concerned.  He  adopts  this 
course  for  two  reasons — 

Ist,  From  a  belief  that  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  con- 
cerned, is  the  proper  and  only  standard  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain its  truth. 

2d,  That  the  metaphysical  arguments  on  the  solgeet, 
while  they  have  been  mrod  with  great  power,  hare  too 
often  been  evaded,  and  the  public  mind  has  not  been  en- 
lightened, as  to  the  real  merit  of  Phrenology,  by  the 
usual  methods  of  investigation.  Even  the  lash  of  ridi- 
cule, under  which  it  has  goneraUy  been  left  to  wither,  hss 
done  but  little  in  arrestwg  its  progress,  or  expoehig  its 
errors. 

The  ground  which  Phrenologists  assume  the  right  to 
occupy  is  so  extensive,  and  the  outlets  fbr  retreat  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  an  ol^ection  to 
the  science,  which  cannot,  upon  the  common  principles 
of  reasoning,  be  plausibly  evaded.  A  few  examples  will 
iUustrate  the  idea  which  I  wish  to  convey. 

If  an  individual  has  a  large  head,  and  his  moital  mani- 
festations are  unusually  powerful,  the  case  is  brought 
forward  as  a  proof  of  the  troth  of  Phrenology ;  but  if  the 
manifestations  are  feeble,  it  is  said  that  the  great  size  of 
the  head  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  that  the  brain  is  not 
wdl  organized,  or  that  other  circumstances  have  exerted 
an  influence  in  diminishing  its  power.  If  a  small  head  is 
connected  with  a  powerfU  inteUect,  it  only  proves  that 
the  brain,  though  small,  is  well  orgpsnized,  and  acts  with 
uncommon  energy.  If  an  individual  has  a  particular  pro- 
pensity strongly  marked  in  his  character,  and  there  is  no 
oorresponding  developement  of  the  brain,  it  is  said  that  the 
oigan  has  not  been  thrown  out  by  indulging  its  desires ; 
but  if  there  is  a  large  developement  of  an  organ,  and  no  cor- 
responding propensity,  then  it  is  contended  that  the  germ 
of  the  propenMty  is  there,  but  that  it  has  been  reprewed 
by  education,  or  other  circumstances ;  or  it  is  found  that 
some  counteracting  organ  ia  fully  developed  which  neu- 
tralizes the  first.  For  example,  if  the  organ  of  Covctoos- 
ness  is  hurge,  and  the  person  has  no  uncommon  love  <w 
gain,  and  the  organ  of  Benevolence  is  also  large,  it  is  urged 

that  the  action  of  the  one  neutralizes  that  of  the  other. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  temperamCTit  also  is 
supposed  to  perform  an  important  part  in  modifying  the 
action  of  the  different  oigans,and  fi9r  which  aU  due  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made.  , 

When  aU  these  fiiil  in  furnishing  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion, another  method  still  more  amusing  is  sonietnnw 
resorted  to,  in  relieving  Phrenology  from  embanassmeot. 
It  may  be  illustrated  by  the  foUowmg  £scts  :•—  ^     .     , 

There  is  a  celebrated  divine  now  Uving,  in  Scotland, 
equally  distinguished  for  his  amiable  dispontion,  bis 
gigantic  powers  of  mind,  and  the  great  moral  influence 
which  he  exerts  upon  the  Christian  worid.  This  indivi- 
dual, it  is  said,  has  the  organ  of  Destmctiveness  very 
largely  developed,  and  not  having  any  counterscting  oigM 
very  Uurge,  it  is  contended  by  thoee  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  fkct,  that  he  manifests  his  inherent  dispomtuMi 
to  murder,  by  his  mighty  efforts  to  destroy  vice  and  oreaK 
down  systems  of  error.  In  this  way,  he  gratifies  his  pro- 
pensity to  shed  blood.  ,  ^    l  a 

By  a  recent  examination  of  the  skuU  of  the  cdebr^ 
infldelVoltairc,itisfbundthathehadtheorganofvenCTat*<)n 
developed  to  a  very  extraordinary  degree.  Forhimitis 
urged,  tiiat  his  venejatloa  for  the  Deity  was  ao  gieat. »»» 
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,  mtn  the  sol^i^eet  of  detotion  so  exquisite,  that 

ke  beene  nocked  and  disgusted  with  the  irreverenoe  of 

•TCB  tkt  most  deToat  Christians,  and  that,  out  of  pure 
VHpMt  and  Tcneration  for  the  Deity,  he  attempted  to  ex- 
tennste  the  Christian  religion  from  the  earth. 

TIm,  it  it  said  the  orfsn  of  DestmctiTenesSy  when  ill- 
£netdy  makes  maid^^rrants  smash  glass  and  cliina  with 
fittk  itsMKsc^  or  poriaTS  pleasare ;  but  if  well  disciplined, 
trice  ^bsMre  in  eradicating  dirt  from  tables,  floors,  ftc, 
vitk  dM  besom  of  Destruction. 

It  is  Isid  down  by  all  phrenologists  that  sise  of  brain 
bfttBSBsareef  intellectual  power.  **  This  inquirj,** 
■71  Dr  Sewall,  <^  inTolres  one  of  the  fundamental  prin. 
^1m  sf  pbmiologj.'*  He  cites  Mr  Combe  as  to  Size ;  and 
MrSfaey  Smith,  the  latest  phrenological  writer,  though 
k  £ftn  from  Mr  Combe  on  many  points,  recognises  the 
mpiit  sf  <"  the  big^^teaded  men**  to  the  fullest  extent :_ 

*  H''  flijs  Mr  Combe,  **  we  take  two  heads,  in  sound 
k^  of  Mmilar  age,  in  eaefa  of  whieh  sereral  onans  are 
amkt  m  tlwir  proportions,  but  the  one  of  which  is  large, 
isdtiie  other  small,  and  if  the  preponderanoe  of  power  of 
Hufeatation  is  not  in  fisTonr  of  the  irst,  then  phrenology 
BMst  be  sbandoned  as  destitute  of  foundation.* 

isd  here  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  whether  in  spesking 
rftlMTohmie  of  the  brain,  its  absolute  or  reUtive  sise  is 
to  be  nadetstood.  If  the  former,  then  men  of  small  star 
tan  Bost  rank  as  inferior  in  intelleetual  power,  to  men  of 
luge  nae ;  and  phrenology  has  also  to  oontend  with  the 
brtfthst  the  whale,  the  elephant,  and  sereral  other  ani- 
mk  of  the  lower  order,  have  a  larger  brain  than  man, 
vUktbeir  intellect  is  inferior. 

IftherektJTe  siae  of  the  brain  be  intended,  then  it  is 
Mccnsytoknowwithwhatit  istobeeompared;  whether 
vtt  the  dimensions  of  the  ftee,  the  size  and  length  of  the 
H^with  the  size  of  the  roinal  marrow,  the  cerebral 
■e**,  «r  with  the  Tolume  of  the  whole  body.  Upon 
thiiMint,  phrenolo^liBts  have  not  been  explicit 

Tbe  diiSeulty  of  institutinir  an  accurate  comparison  of 
tfae  brain  with  the  first  four  of  them,  seems  likely  to  pre- 
wst  cither  from  beoomii»  the  standard ;  and  the  great 
fariatioiis  to  whic^  the  body  is  liable  from  different  causes, 
ioaof^  ss  it  sometimes  does,  nearly  half  its  yolume,  while 
the  baia  remains  the  same,  renders  this  not  a  more  oer- 
tSBcriterion.  Some  ihcts,  howerer,  seem  to  have  i^orded 
the  isCaenee,  that  the  uower  of  the  intelleot  is  in  proper- 
tioQ  to  the  Tohmie  of  the  brain,  compared  to  that  of  the 
bodjr;  sod  that  just  as  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
kctnl  exietenee,  fh>m  man  through  the  Tarious  tribes  of 
■mala,  tbe  brain  will  be  found  to  be  diminished  in  size, 
ftit  tbe  inrestigations  of  Haller,  Wrisberg,  Soemmering, 
BhoKobaoh,  CuTier,  and  other  anatomists,  shew  this 
trnghmm  to  be  erroneous,  sad  prove  by  actual  expoiment, 
^  it  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  A  summary  of  the 
lenlt  of  CuTierls  iuTestigations  upon  this  sul^t,  is  pre- 
loued  ra  the  following  table. 

He  ooosiders  the  brain  in  man,  in  proportion  to  his 
kdf,  as  one  to  thirty;  and  though  it  might  with  more 
Fopriety  hate  been  calculated  as  one  to  fortT  or  fifty, 
theida^ve  proportion  between  man  and  the  lower  ani- 
aili  ie  DO  less  oertsHmly  aseertained. 

We  cannot  give  the  tabular  statement,  but  quote  the 
MsU:-. 

lUs  tsUe  shews  that  four  species  of  the  monkey,  the 
^olpbin,  and  three  kinds  of  blitis,  (the  canary  bird,  spar- 
raw,  and  cock,)  exceed  man  in  the  proj^rtion  of  the  brain 
ta^bodr,  and  that  various  other  animals  are  nearly  on 
akvd  with  him. 

Nor  jdoce  the  aignment  in  fkvoar  of  a  regular  gradation 
of  intelleet,  aooording  to  the  size  of  the  brain,  hold  good 
h  a  comparison  of  the  lower  animals  with  each  other,  their 
■telleetaal  ci^Mioities  not  being  in  proportion  of  the  brain 
to  the  body.     Thb  fhot  is  shewn  by  the  table  of  Cuvier. 

The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  man  owes  his  intellectual 
JJ«iwlty  to  an  excess  of  brain,  derives  no  support  from 
M  eoaqiniaon  with  the  lower  aidmals ;  nor  does  It  appear, 
ta  observatioii,  that  this  is  the  source  of  the  diversity 
<f  isUleetual  eapaeity  whieh  distinguishes  faidividuals  of 
^hsBian  ipedes  from  each  other. 

Masor  warren  of  Boston,  who  has  probably  enjoyed 
*<mt  epportunities  for  disseeting  the  orafais  of  literary 
JMlslileetttsI  men  of  high  grade,  and  of  oomparing 
^hissiriBi  tiie  brains  of  men  in  the  lower  walks  of  lifo, 
^■^MilsHisI  of  oqr  oountry,  if  not  of  the  agoi says, 


as  the  result  of  his  experience  on  this  subject,  that,  in 
some  instances,  it  appeared  that  a  bige  biahi  had  been 
connected  with  superior  mental  powers,  and  that  the  re- 
verse of  this  was  true  in  about  an  equal  numbw.  One 
individual,  who  was  most  distinguished  for  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  native  talent,  says  Dr  Warren,  had,  it  was 
ascertained  after  death,  an  uncommonly  small  btain.  I 
might  accumulate  testimony  of  this  description  to  an 
almost  unlimited  extent;  but  I  will  not  detain  you. 

In  the  same  summary  way,  must  we  deal  with  tbe  de^ 
monstrations  on  the  thickness  of  the  skull,  which  are 
illustrated  by  plates.  Of  two  of  these  plates,  representing 
each  a  horizontal  section  of  the  skull,  it  is  said — 

Plate  II.  represents,  by  a  horizontal  section,  the  skull 
of  a  sturdy,  athletic  watmnan,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Potomac.  It  is  scarcely  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, though  it  is  firm,  compact,  and  in  every  respect 
healthy,  in  its  structure. 

Plate  III.  represents,  by  a  horizontal  section,  the  skull 
of  a  young  and  onoe  beautiful  female,  who  came  to  thk 
city  from  a  neighbouring  State,  fell  into  bad  company, 
abandoned  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  died  in  ab)eot  poverty. 
It  ifl  nearly  twice  the  thickness  of  the  former,  ana  is  well 
organized  and  healthy  in  its  appearance. 

Here  we  have  two  skulls  from  healthy  individuals  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  tbe  one  a  male  and  the  other  a  female ; 
and,  to  render  the  contrast  more  striking,  the  skull  of  the 
female  is  twice  the  thickness  of  tluit  of  the  male.  Where 
is  the  phrenologist,  however  experienoed,  who,  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  touch,  the  keennees  of  his  eye^  and  those 
aided  by  his  craniometer,  could  have  pronounoed,  that 
the  sturdy  waterman  had  a  skull  scarcely  the  eighth,  while 
that  of  the  female  was  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch  io 
thickness,  and  been  able  to  make  due  aUowance,  and  tn 
ascertain  the  relative  volume  of  the  brain  in  each. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  experiments,  entities  he 
lecturer  to  say— 

1  hold  it  then  to  be  clearly  eetnblishedjthat  no  phreno- 
logist, however  experienced,  can,  by  any  inspection  of  the 
living  head,  ascertain  whether  an  imiividual  has  a  skull  of 
of  one  incls  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  nor 
whether  he  has  56.22  ounces  of  brain  in  volume,  or  only 
25.3.3  ounces. 

With  the  result  of  these  experiments  before  you,  gen- 
tiemen,  I  leave  you  to  estimate  the  vahie  of  phrenology  as 
a  practical  science,  in  determining  the  powers  of  thena- 
man  intellect.    But  we  wilLpass  on  to  inquire,  kc. 

This  inquiry  is  about  the  franial  Isinuies,  that  stum. 
bllng.block  which  Phrenologists  usually  clear  by  a  bound, 
either  forward  or  to  one  side.  After  describing  these  cavl* 
ties,  the  lecturer  proceeds—. 

Plate  VIII.  represents,  by  a  horizontal  seotion,  the 
skull  of  an  individual  whom  I  well  knew.  He  was  an 
athletic,  labouring  man,  who  became  intemperate,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  thirtv.  During  his  life,  Ifrequentiy 
remarked^  that  he  had  what  would  be  called  by  Phreno- 
logists, a  fine  head  for  the  perceptive  feculties.  His  eye 
was  deeply  ensconced  under  a  mil  projeoting  brow,  and 
the  organs  of  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Colour,  Order,  Num- 
ber, Individuality,  and  Comparison,  were  uncommonly 
well  developed.  His  Locality  was  encnnmous.  We  shouldf, 
upon  the  prindples  of  phrenologr,  have  pronounoed  him 
a  Rubens  in  painting,  a  Humboldt  in  arrangement,  and  in 
Form,  Size,  and  Weight,  a  Wren,  a  Dou^as,  or  a  Simp- 
son. The  developement  of  his  Comparison  and  Individual- 
ity would  have  placed  him  by  the  side  of  Dean  Swift  and 
the  Eari  of  Chatham ;  and  his  Locality  represented  him  as 
quite  equal  to  Columbus,  Newton,  Volney,  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

But  what  do  we  find  upon  an  examination  after  death  ? 
We  discover  the  frontal  sinuses  to  extend  over  the  organs 
of  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  Colour,  Locality, 
Order,  Time,  and  Comparison ;  the  two  tables  of  bone, 
separated  in  some  points  at  the  distanoe  of  an  inoh,  and 
the  intervening  cavities  so  capacious  as  to  measure  one 
and  a  half  fluid  ounces. 

PUte  VIII.  shews  the  form,  sise,  and  situation  of  the 
frontal  sinuses,  by  a  horizontal  seetion  of  the  skull. 

80  far,  then,  from  the  great  apparent  developement  of 
these  organs,  being  oooasloned  by  a  forward  protrusion  of 
the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  the  prqjeotion  was  caused 
by  the  receding  of  the  inner  from  tne  outer  table  of  the 
skull,  in  the  formation  of  the  fttmtal  sinuses,  and  the  brain 
is  discovered  to  be  actually  very  deficient  in  its  aqtoHor 
portion. 
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nitli  iMtwaeA  thtt  peqieetioa  wfaieh  it  oavatd  by  tha  full 
40«0top«aient  of  ihm  antatior  lobct  €4  ibe  bnSa,  aad  the 
Mdttenee  of  tiM  frootal  simuM. 

Here,  then,  me  niae  of  the  orgaafl,  €^  whloh  no  doonaet 
jodgment  een  be  fomied,  m  to  the  de^ reee  ef  their  derelope- 
ment  in  the  living  head.  Prom  the  laiye  frontal  aimwea, 
delineated  in  thia  pUte,  I  have  aknlla  in  whioh  they  are 
Been  of  almoat  e?ery  intennadiate  aiae,  to  thoae  idiiefa 
jneaaore  only  a  few  graioa. 

The  temporal  muicle  pretanta  the  next  difficnltj,  to- 
leather  with  the  ridget  and  grooves  exhibited  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  craninm ;  the  result  being — 

No  Phrenologist,  therefore,  who  dlsccvers  a  protuber- 
ance on  the  ekun,  can  determine  whether  it  i«  caused  by 
fulness  of  the  brain,  at  that  part,  or  an  inercased  thickness 
of  the  bone.  .  .... 

How  ia  the  Phrenologist  to  knew,  when  measurinc  the 
head,  wlicther  the  skull  is  thick  or  thin  ;  whether  the 
frontal  sinuses  arc  larp:e  or  smaU,  and  whether  the  protu- 
berances which  ho  inds  on  the  head,  represent  correspond- 
ing developementa  of  the  brain,  or  are  occasioned  by  an 
increased  thickness  of  the  skull,  at  the  place  where  they 
exint?  .... 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  Is  a  diffinence  in  the  natural 
capaoities  of  men,  some  individunls  being  endowed  with 
atronger,  quicker,  and  clearer  minds  than  others ;  but  I  am 
fur  ftxmi  admitting  that  thia  difference  depends  on  the 
amount  of  brain,  or  that  the  development  of  the  mind  In 
the  progress  of  life  is  to  be  determined  1^  the  increased 
aize  of  the  head.  If  we  look  round  upon  the  intellectual 
world,  we  shall  find  as  many  men  distinguished  for  intei- 
lectuai  power,  with  a  head  of  a  small  or  medium  slae,  and 
aa  many  with  a  lai^  head  possessing  a  feeble  intellect,  as 
the  reverae  of  these ;  and  had  phrenology  in  its  oommenee- 
ment  received  a  different  direction,  and  a  twudl  ktad,  in 
vdnfarralty  with  the  preference  of  Aristotle,  been  made  the 
standard  of  perfection,  it  would,  doubtlesa,  have  enlisted 
aa  many  aeaioQa  and  confident  advocates  aa  are  now  (bond 
IB  its  ranks. 

Bot  anongh  of  Dr  Bewail,  who  probably  antartaiaa  the 
common  American  and  erroneous  notion  that  phrenology 
1b  in  general  acceptation  in  its  headquarters,  Edinburgh. 
NotBi  on  NapleM.    Bjr  a  Traveller. 

This  is  a  sprightly  clever  book,  of  the  kind  which  may 
be  termed  occarional  vdwnes^^M  we  say  occasional  or  fogi. 
jiva  poetry,  TbaTravellar's  wit, or  nthersniartness,ia  apt 
to  diverge  into  flippancy  son»eUo9at;  but,  to  make  amends, 
))a  haa  a  int,  ar^  if  wa  niay  so  q>eak)  a  rich  eye  for  pic* 
ture,  for  colour,  and  groupingt  If  bia  word-pictures  da 
tend  ta  the  cxnbaimnt,  they  are,  at  the  aama  time,  vivid 
and  flowing.  We  shall  take  but  one  example,  which 
Includes  both  the  modes  which  especially  characterise  the 
Traveller.    Tha  scene  is  a  rustic  fete  at  Ischia. 

Some  time  before  reaohhig  the  inn  on  our  return,  we 
had  heard 

« Itie  twaaging  of  fuitsTS ;  and,  sheitljr  sAer, 
A  Biost  uooriental  roar  of  laughter  t** 
and«  drawing  near,  we  saw,  along  the  arches  of  its  low 
porch,  the  curtain,  wbioh  screens  alike  from  heat  and 
aold,  loosened  from  its  usual  fostoons,  and  drawn  down, 
and  lights  gUnunering  from  behind  it*  We  could  only 
enter  our  apartments  by  paaaing  through  the  midst  of  tha 
revellers  (  imd,  as  we  drew  the  curtain  back  vith  this  in- 
tent, there  atood  disoloaed  to  us  one  of  those  scenes  which, 
in  tha  general  merging  of  customs  and  manners  in  the 
great  commonwealth  of  modem  nations,  present,  where 
you  do  meat  with  them,  thoae  peculiar  marks  of  national 
physiognomy  which,  year  by  vear,  beoome  rarer  all  ovar 
£in^)e.  Around,  upon  benoh  or  atool,  or  squatting  on 
tha  ground,  aa  chance  or  a  softer  power  led*  was  every 
denisen  of  the  eatahlishmeat,  from  the  high  vtdrmm  in 
bar  ibatal  oap,  down  to  the  ^rtsry  fincchimA  of  tha  kitchen, 
dog  and  cat,  and  all.  Among  th^m,  too,  we  obseived, 
aod  no  inaenaibla  partakers  ui  the  fon  either,  the  lady*  a 
visiter  bare,  of  a  grandee  pf  Spain**-sach  coigunotions  do 
happen,  and  who^  the  worse  ?— aeoompanied  by  a  very 
awaet-ftoed  girl,  her  daughter,  wboae  only  rearet  seemed 
to  ha,  that  she  WM  not  mote  prominent  atill  among  the 
perfotraeiB.  Red  capa  and  brown  iSsoca  ware  poked  through 
tha  ewtaina  from  tima  to  thna,  beloogiag  to  the  people, 
who  had  floekejd*  like  beaa  ^  a  ball,  ta  the  muaio  of  thia 
bnoolic  congress  -,  while  nuidry  Indian-lookiDg  figux^  flodd 


with  «b0irm«latandiiMiiii^iiMk,MaaAtf«to|iiii 
ofthehalL 

<*  At  one  and  of  the  open  apaoe,  in  the  oentre  of  the 
gpoopa,  aat  a  hero  who  had  ahaagad  oar  plattefs  at  dht* 
ner,  and  >rith  whom  wa  had  had  aoma  eoniahnlation-HMit 
much,  to  be  aure ;  but,  upon  the  strength  of  this  confer- 
ence, such  as  it  was,  I  could  venture  to  predicate  of  him 
that  not  a  mortal  man  in  all  Ohristendom,  Naples  faiclud- 
ed,  eould  mateh  him  at  an  extemporaaeoaa  lie.  .  •  . 
There  he  aat,  this  Soapin  of  Soapina,  aa  though  nothing 
had  happened,  thrumming  awav  at  the  guitar,  cleverly  n& 
he  played  the  knave,  yet  out  of  tune  too,  his  very  munic 
being  a  sort  of  antmth.  Near  this  Coryphwui  of  the 
company,  tha  niece  of  the  house,  who  was  oalled  thirteen, 
to  magnify  the  miracle  of  her  accomplishments,  lolled, 
with  languishing  lacks,  behind  a  aeoond  guitar,  ooliig  all 
her  little  poaslble  to  com  tha  laudationa  we  had,  in  the 
previous  part  of  the  day,  heard  paid  to  her  in  advanoa  ; 
while  between  the  two  was  seated,  with  kerchiefed  bead 
and  jewelled  ears,  an  ancient  dame  they  called  old  Ma,  a 
term  by  which  they  eootradisUnguish,  as  It  appears,  ^ 
dowager  ■»*^'?^«-  ftxHU  tha  reigning  mamma  (the  mother 
of  the  Queen,  aba  waa  not  the  Queen-mother) ;  than  sba 
sat,  rubbing  and  grinding  at  that  instrument  of  inopeia- 
tion,  the  toai^ara  di  Ba^put ;  and  I  can  ventnro  to  aay, 
that  not  one  in  all  the  rustic  revel  waa  so  fresh,  and  hale, 
and  buoyant  of  spirit,  aa  this  oatogenarian.  Well,  in  tha 
midst  of  all  these  auxUiaiiea,  sateUitea  you  may  call  them, 
were  two  email  she-things,  to  whose  celestial  bodiaa,  ta 
pursue  the  figure,  the  fsoes  of  all  around  were  toraeiL^ 
albeit,  never  planet  that  danced  round  the  aun  ever  fooMl 
such  a  centre  of  gravity.  These  were  two  young  female 
Isehiotea,  with  ornamented  heeds  and  bare  feet  and  anna, 
which,  tci$ether  witli  their  feoes,  were  aa  brown  aa  work* 
ing  all  day  in  field  and  orchard  eould  render  them,  wha 
were  here  In  all  tha  intoxication  of  tarantella.  Neapoli- 
tans in  general,  but  Isohiotes  in  partiealar,  are  suflMently 
addieted  to  grimace  and  fracas.  Bage  or  pleaaure  ma»i^ 
Hast  themselves  and  evaporate  in  a  shout  or  a  souall ;  and 
a  wbiri  in  the  ahr,  as  tliough  they  were  beside  themadwi, 
seems  the  natural  language  of  their  emotion.  Hie  taraa* 
telUk  appears  to  me  to  embody  and  to  poetise  the  spirit 

of  all  thia To  say  that,  aa  the  maaanra 

quideened,  they  cried  with  a  sharp,  ahriU  cry,  and  thas 
plied  their  oaatanets,  and  squalled,  and  whirled,  mod 
wheeled  again,  one  aliould  haurd  the  auggeating.  exanpt 
for  the  acoompaniment,  something  of  tha  clod-polo  daaoa 
of  Sootland,  the  rude  vagaries  of  which  are  tlte  naetv 
romping  of  Eaquimaux  equads,  oompared  with  tha  ma- 
donal  oanee  of  Naples,  which,  in  all  its  eztravafEanea*  ia 
ever  graoeful  and  flowery,  and  harmonious  aa  its  own 
rauaic    Ita  fv^aca,  too,  untaught  aa  it  b  inimitable,  ia 
one  which  aeeoM  like  the  natural  birtli  of  pleasure  amd 
sweet  sounds.     One  could  imagine  the   bUtfae  yownic 
Bupple  figure,  overfraught  with   eiyoyment,  laun^ied 
suddenly  forth  to  muate,  aa  you  would  aet  in  maiiom 
aome  cunning  instrument,  with  which  movement  mk| 
sweet  eounda  were  twin-born,  and  that  the  oeaaaticm 
of  the  one  were  the  loss  of  both.    This  joyaua  sunn^r 
spirit  of  ttie  South  I  remember  but  in  Mersandotte  aoid 
in  Hebcrie,  and  in  them  only.    Then  another  very  t&n^ 
gular  effect  in  this  danoe  arises  ftt>m  the  perfjeet  nnirnlriMi 
neas  whidi  intermits  between  the  delidoua  aeeet  4t  >ase, 
the  cause  being,  that  the  danoers  are  unshod,  ao  tbm^ 
theur  barp  ahocless  feet  twinkle  over  the  flat  stones  with- 
out a  sound ;  and  in  twilight,  as  I  have  seen  the  dance, 
a  busy  fismcy  might  half  believe  the  flitting  figures  amon^ 
the  shadowy  vines,  moving,  as  spirita  move,  all  aonnd- 
lessly,  to  be  some  creatures  of  the  elementc-*Naiada  of  tlu^ 
mountain  stream,  or  un^ered  Oreads  of  thestai^lit  hill«v 
The  tarantella  is  certainly  the  moat  inspiring  daao^  la^ 
the  world.    It  thrills  even  the  spectator^P—so,  at  leaat^  S^ 
did  me.    I  only  regret  I  cannot  eonvay  a  better  id^t^  oC 
it.    But  th«re  is  a  monotony  in  the  avar^veonrrbig  em^ 
dances  of  tha  musla,  and  whi^,  in  tha  f&j  guato  of  ocna— 
traat  to  the  eztrema  animation  of  tha  moveaicnt,  fin  m^ 
lesa  singnUr  than  it  is  indeaaribablaw    And  then,  aver  nm^ 
anon  m  thia  caae,  the  Homua  of  tha  party,  the  Soapii^ 
aforesaid,  would  intorpoea  aome  odd  laugnabla  qoatamli^ 
or  other,  while  atill  wound  on  tha  meaanre,  on  and  om^ 
untiringly,  enjoyment,  frolio,  Ufe,  and  spirii*  with  a  aov^ 
of  undsr-oorrant  of  plaintive  leeliiig  apoiiUig  throngh  Ihg^ 

whole. Their  danoe  aeemaa  to  parmit  «^ 

auaaeasion  of  petlbnBcrs,  the  dropped  thread  oftna  daoae^^ 
behog  taken  up  by  one  after  another  (an  inatanaa  of  wtii^):^ 
wa  were  witness  of,  for  one  oi  the  gMs  baring  aUMtad  Tir^ 

JntA  hmr  pl««w     and  m.  f— %^^ 


foot  aaida,  aaubatituta  1< 
«»itat9  vhiflkHvoBlAba 
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«k1  •  ««•  to  BMteh.  oa  M«  «d»  of  it,  meM>«bie  of  M je 

if^fiaHSmmU  w«re  » thnrt,  viide  periisfi«  before  bnt- 
toQi  wire  mfrnted,  for  wholly  buttoiiJ«8«a  it  was,  the 
tmofit  toHed  op  to  the  shouldec,  and  the  front  open 
down  to  hetren  knows  where ;  and  a  wondrous  strango 
pvof  mmt^erablea,  of  the  same  material  as  the  shirt, 
wlijeh  ndgjbt  peiham  hsYe  been  trousers  fn  the  olden 
tiMi  bat  tlMr  had  been  dooked  and  doeked  untU  dodt- 
■rtouid  M  frribsr  go,  since  the  Bunber  of  ioehss  of  imt- 
Mf  flsbutd  skim  th^  bctrafod  was  alieadf  sDiiMwbat 
**'"'M|>  As  thsMivoiteoisoosipriaed  the  whole  i>f  bin 
vwizobt,  tbs  qaantaaii  of  his  onuagB-tawDy  person  that 
VM  to  be  seen  for  nothing  may  be  better  imagined  ih»a. 
anafted.  This  snpemmnerary  mime  threw  a  character,  an, 
expiwijoii  upon  tlie  socnc  entirely  different,  althoua^h  the 
■ovcfDCDt  teemed  unchanged.  I  should  give  a  oettcr 
ides  of  this  mirthful  being  by  saying,  that  he  was  the 
Mmk  of  the  Paun  in  the  Florentine  gallerr,  for  such 


^  ^Mticulationa  were  exact  a«  a  tee  to  tlte 
«>tDe.  But  indeed  hia  attitudes  were  altogether  most 
"wwAsWe.  Nothing  ungainly  or  preposterous  offended 
fw;  itnltified  with  win?,  and  in  all  Uie  luxury  of  fantastic 
fr^thooih  he  was.  there  was  no  superfluous  flinging 
iowrt  of  limbs ;  yet  there  was  ineonceiTable  variety  too. 
Be  Mened  in  short  a  eUueie  BaoehanaHan,  and  wanted 
tat  thjnos  and  Tine  lewres,  and  a  olostMr  of  blaok  grapes 
niHokiteh,<fani>ppiiig  odours,  dropping  wine,  to  marii 
kasfthsjoviaicrMrofSamele^  great  son.  Behold  ben 
^wgstyof  theSnoarU!  finch  was  the  feeling  tbnt 
wantd  to  me  as  this  man  leapt  into  the  rustix)  areo%  \ 
«d«ndb  it  is  still.  Where  eouid  a  life  of  study  do  (or 
wrtodent— save  fa)  Greece  iadeod— what  he  has  but  to 
J|«w5>e,  so  fcu-  b  Nature's  autograph,  to  fiiuj  |n  this 
«r  efinc  done  for  him  ?    Take  here  the  peasant  firom  his 


vinmid«  hevUm  hi  narble  avftavp  him  m^mmmm- 
Could  the  peasaAt  ot  the  Kc^rth  serre  the  artist  thus? 
And  Bpt  in  ftons  aod  eatrrs  only^for  the  chl^  au4 
demi-gods  that  Art  robes  in  heroic  mould,  would  be  little 
.shamed  in  aov  of  the  haif-naked  forms  you  still  may  see 
in  Italia's  fiel(L  following  their  herds,  or  idling  in  the  sun. 
This  is  aptUuae  for  art. 

Were  the  reader  to  peruse  the  entire  body  of  Not9$y 
he  would  not  have  a  much  better  Idea  of  the  traveller's 
peculiar  style,  or  of  his  mark  and  likelihood,  than  the 
abo?e  extract  affords* 

PAMPHLETS. 

SUr  William  Molesworth  has  published  an  abridgement 
ef  the  ''  Parliamentary  fteport  of  the  Select  Committee 
Ml  Transportation.**  The  labours  and  report  of  ths  Con* 
mittee  must,  in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  lead  to 
some  ipnportant  change  in  the  present  systen^  of  secondarjr 
pumshwents*  Sir  WUUam  dedicates  bis  pamphlet  to  his 
conatttnents  in  Lseds.  We  merely  announce  it,  as  it  ip 
•ur  ftirfMS  fally  to  disenss  ths  important  sutject  on 
which  H  bears.  It  every  day  becomes  more  evident  that 
it  is  far  easier  to  fabricate  a  dozen  Very  plausible  consti- 
tutions, than  to  frame  one  really  good  Poor- (jaw  Bill,  o|r 
)£diM»tii>q  QiHtAod,  abor#  aU^a  «oua4  legislatirsscbame 
#f  Stcsndavy  PanishnMuta. 

OinrCft  ft  BoVB  have  added  to  thoir  series  of  asefol 
CATCcmsMS  one  on  Heat.  It  is  written  by  a  well- 
gualifted  popular  instructor,  Mr  Hugo  Reid,  Lecturer 
on  Chemistry,  t«a<;her  of  the  philosophical  department 
in  Iks  High  Sehoal ef  Glasgov.  and  the  author  of  «  The 
Staav-Bngine/*  a«d  several  excellent  popular  sdentilk; 
manuals. 
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BNOLAND. 
Tn  ivfa  Biellngs,  by  tordh  light,  of  the  working 
<l>^lBAenoHlk  of  England,  have  at  length  excited 
*g  attnulon  if  Go^evnment^  and  a  ptoclamatlen  ha^ 
■''f  i">ni,  ^  warning  md  commanding  all  persobs  to 
«*«  frsm  SQeh  aaseasblies  at  theh:  i^,*  The  im- 
■•'iile  csose  of  inning  this  proclamation  was  a  meet. 
"Vt  Wdat  Bnry,  on  the  0th  December,  at  which,  not^ 
*i(k«aadte^  of  a  ptvvions  nedee  ef  its  illegality  fry  the 
■■C^MMes,  aevtiml  thonsands  assembled,  many  of  them 
f*«dabd  benrittg  torches,  and  pistols  were  discharged 
■*iair.  No  disorder,  however,  appears  to  have  oc- 
y^  The  hvenklDf  of  thrashing-machines  has  again 
|Me«e  a  eammon  practice,  and  nomerous  incendiary 
■'■»  betk  of  agrlcQltoral  produce  and  of  manufacturing 
y^Miihients,  baTO  taken  place.  At  the  very  time  the 
y^^  ^'^  holdinf  at  Bury,  an  extensive  cotton-manu- 
^••jy,  at  Askton-onder-Lyne,  was  set  on  fire  and  com- 
pMf  dotrayed.  Another  large  eotton-mill  at  BuU 
«HI,  near  Nottlnghnm,  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  samcf 
*"^  tad  ssvaral  hittancis  of  stacks  being  found  on  fire 
wsceorred  during  the  months  There  is  little  do«%C 
*>^(ktts  Iras  hare  been  the  work  of  incendiaries.  The 
^  P*iie  of  food,  withont  any  adequate  rise  of  wages, 
**epBatlan  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  inflamma- 
|*y^wiignw  of  Scaphens  and  others,  operating  upon 
"'■tt'vtnf  popnUtloa,  are,  no  doubt,  the  oiuses  of  the 
l|aniflaieaf  ■nucn^  Weisar  that  If  the  high  price 
*ft«*Msai  eeiitlnne»  U  wiU  be  vary  dUftcnlt  to  pre. 
W  ^  peact  dorfaif  the  wfntar. 
^^n  PKBPAmaviaMf  are  going  on  at  at  all  our 
>*^  ports.  A  great  nnny  ships  of  war  are  fitting 
y^Wiails  for  BsiMlary  and  navid  stores  have  been 
y^yt  MUori  and  marines  areenHstiag;  and  all 
^J*A^  M  At  coasts  hare  been  exaadned,  and  placed 
iyy**lwihn,  in  so  fer  aa  the  number  of  troops  at 
y*^*ftaf  iloiwameat  will  permit.  Surreys  have 
ify^ii»  ifca  f  »f  Me  of  ereetlng  additional  forls  at 
rand  IPm^  attd«U0  at.  White- 


haven ;  for  It  is  teen  Chat  the  use  of  steaa-vessels  in  waru 
fare  will  render  our  coasts  less  secure  than  they  hav« 
hitherto  been.  We  hope,  however,  that  peace  will  be 
preserved ;  fbr  war  would  p^e  the  death-blow  of  every 
Internal  improvement,  and  would  aceompllsh  what  tlM 
Aristocracy  so  ardently  desire — the  finality  of  Reform. 

The  CHUEC&.-^The  proceedings  of  the  English 
<^}ergy,  during  the  month,  have  been  too  reiBarka1>te  to 
he  passed  over.  In  the  Oonrt  ai  Qaeen's  Beach,  the 
'Rev.  A.  M.  Gathereole  has  been  sentenced  to  three 
months*  imprisonment,  for  a  groes  libsl  on  ths  nnuneries 
at  Btockton  and  Darilngton.  The  Rev.  Ebenevtr  Morris, 
vfcar  of  LlaneHy,  in  Carmarthenshire,  sumosoned  John 
'James,  one  of  his  parishioners,  before  the  ecdesiastieal 
court,  for  non-attendance  at  Church — he  being  aDissentet, 
and  attending  his  own  place  of  worship.  He  was  admon- 
ished by  the  Bishop  for  his  ^  Irreligioo,*'  and  ordered  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  suit  against  him,  being  £1;  but, 
being  unable  to  comply,  he  has  been  sent  to  Carmarthen 
jait.  The  same  clergyman  has  also  imprisoned  David 
Jones,  another  Dissenter,  for  not  attending  Chnrch,  and 
for  not  furnishing  the  communion  elements  at  his  own 
expense.  Jones  was  a  churchwarden,  and,  at  the  proper 
time,  he  sammoned  a  meeting  to  obtain  a  Church-rate. 
The  rate  was  refused.  The  expense  of  the  proaeoution 
against  Jones  came  to  £40i.  A  dergyaian  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  whose  name  is  Breaks,  prosecuted  a  widow  for 
patting  on  her  late  husband's  tombstone  an  inasription 
calling  on  the  passers  by  to  pray  for  his  soul ;  bu(  ths  pra- 
secution  was  dIsmisNd  by  Sir  Herbert  JaasMr,  in  the 
Court  of  Arriies,  and  the  clergyman  ordered  to  pay  tlie 
costs.  Oar  owfi  elergy  fan  Bdinburgh  have  been  talking 
about  stopping  the  laanf  ng  of  the  mail  on  Sondays.  it 
would  be  much  better  to  shut  the  tolls  at  ones. 
SCOTLAND. 

A  dinner  was  given  by  the  Liberal  eleoten  of  Stirilng- 
shire  to  their  member.  Colonel  Abercromby,  at  Scirihitg, 
on  the  7th  Deceabev.  It  waa,  wo  beUave,  the  aMst 
spteadid  aad  Baantaarty  amnjii  ^mnm  mm  givaain 
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n  SooilM  ]iro?liidftl  town,  tbere  bdnf  between  600  and 
700  gentlemen  preeent.  Sir  Michael  Brace  of  Stenbonie 
filled  the  chair.  The  principal  tpeakera  were  Colonel 
Abercromhy,  Admiral  Flemings  Lord  Dalmeny,  Mr 
Gillon  of  Wallbouse,  and  Mr  ^eir  of  The  Glasgow 
Argus.  Admiral  Fleming  defended  the  Ministry  agalnit 
the  recent  attacks  on  them  on  account  of  the  nary,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  in  a  most  efficient  state ;  and  he 
held  in  derision  the  notion  that  we  had  anything  to  fear 
fh>m  an  attack  by  Russia.  Loid  Dalmeny  defended 
Lord  Durham  (torn  the  attacks  of  the  Tories,  and  spoke 
strongly  against  additional  endowments  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  Mr  Weir  hoped  that  the  time  of  Parlia- 
ment  during  the  ensuing  Session  would  not  be  entirely 
deroted  to  the  Canadian  Question,  for  the  concerns  of 
millions  at  home  were  of  fkr  greater  importance  than  of 
thousands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  been  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
the  Uniyersity  of  Glasgow,  instead  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  set  up  in  opposition  to  him ; 
but  his  Grace  only  obtained  207  TOtes,  while  Sir  James 
bad  282.  We  cannot  see  what  good  the  keeping  up  this 
absurd  form  of  an  election  can  possibly  effect ;  while  it 
must  distract  the  attention  of  the  students  from  their 
■tutf(ei»  The  less  political  excitement  there  is  within  the 
walls  of  a  uniyersity  the  better. 

SociSTT  of  AsTi — IKDELIBLE  Ink.— .An  ink  which 
would  not  become  paler  by  age,  and  which  would  resist 
the  effect  of  acids,  has  long  been  a  desideratum — as  all 
the  inks  at  present  in  use  are  Tery  easily  remorable  from 
the  paper,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  numerous  frauds 
hare  in  consequence  been  committed.  In  France  this 
ftaud  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously  to  injure 
the  reyenue  of  stomps ;  the  writing  being  washed  out  of 
bill  stamps,  and  other  stamped  paper,  and  the  paper 
again  used ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  stamped 
paper  may  in  this  way  be  used  many  different  times.  In 
Psoris  there  are  numerous  persons  who  make  a  businesa 
of  washing  the  ink  oiit  of  stamped  paper,  for  a  small  per- 
centage OB  the  ralne  of  the  stamps.  Seyeral  years  ago^ 
tiie  French  Goyenment  appointed  a  commission  of  the 
JBOtt  able  chemisto  in  France,  with  the  yiew  of  die. 
coyering  how  this  fraud  eenld  be  preyented;  but  the  com* 
mission  has  felled  in  the  attempt.  Some  time  ago,  Dr 
Traill  announced  that  he  had  dlsooyered  an  indelible  ink  { 
but,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  pigment,  like  Indian  ink  ; 
and,  although  it  resista  acids,  it  can  be  washed  out  by  a 
camel-hair  pencil  and  a  little  water,  or,  more  easily,  with 
soap  and  water.  Strong  alkalis  haye  been  proposed ;  but 
inks  made  with  them  will  not  resist  for  a  moment  the 
chloride  of  lime.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arte, 
on  the  I2th  of  December,  a  communication  ftom  Dr 
Veitch  on  the  formation  of  an  indelible  ink  was  read, 
which  excited  considerable  attention.  The  dif&culty  of 
making  an  indelible  ink  was  shewn  by  the  following 
Ihcts:-. 

lst-.That  no  yegetable  colour  could  be  used,  because 
all  such  colours  were  destroyed  by  add. 

2d. — That  no  soluble  substances  were  applicable, 
because  they  could  be  washed  off. 

3d...That  no  insoluble  substances^  such  as  lamp  black, 
were  applicable,  as  they  were  merely  particles  of  mattor 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  through  the  medium 
of  some  mncUaglnous  body.  In  this  last  claas,  we  ap- 
prdiend  we  must  rank  the  inks  used  by  the  ancients ; 
for,  though  some  of  the  members  of  the  Societylseemed  to 
think  the  ancient  inks  of  an  indelible  character,  we 
belieye  they  were  not  so,  and  that  they  (like  Dr  Traill's) 
couUl  easily  haye  been  washed  off  when  recent,  and  could, 
perhaps,  eren  yet  be  remoyed.  The  plan  Mien  upon 
was,  to  obtain  a  substance  alike  indestractible  by  any 
•hemieal  agent  and  the  offset  of  time  ;  a  substance  which 
is  Insoluble,  and  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any 
means  without  making  an  erasurs.  For  this  purpose  a 
mixture  was  used,  containing  a  mall  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric add,  which  chars  the  paper  on  the  application  of 
heat,  so  that  the  pmper  Useff  fitmishes  the  cohuring 
maiter,  Dr  D.  B*  Rdd  and  oUiers  agreed  in  thinking, 
that  this  was  the  only  plan  left;  though  not  fne 
from  oijectiQnt    M,iaiofcratwedetoiiiyiHith<papei^ 


we  necessarily  weaken  it    A  difcosdon  of  an  iatsmtiiig  ;i 

nature  took  place  after  the  communication  was  rssd^ia 
whichseyeral  of  the  leading  members  took  a  part,  some  ,< 

of  whom  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the         ,u 
composition  of  the  paper  as  well  as  the  ink,    A  com- 
mittee of  thesodety  has  been  appointed  to  report  oa  the         ^ 
subject. 

The  Clsrot  akd  their  Stipekds— Cork  Lkyn, 
— It  has  often  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable  circum-         ^ 
stance  that,  now  that  the    Established    Clergy  lia?e        ^ 
awakened  out  of  what  they  themsdyes  admit  to  ban 
been  a  lengthened  and  lethargic  dumber,  they  haye  not         ^ 
called  public  attention  to  the  feulty  manner  in  whicli 
their  stipends  are  paid — ^yiz.,  by  drawing  a  certdn  por- 
tion of  it  from  each  landed  proprietor  in  the  parish— and        ,^ 
the  troublesome,  expendye,  and  tedious  process  by  which        .^ 
alone    they  can  obtain  any  augmentation.     Nothing         " 
irritates  and  proyokes  a  body  of  men  whom  it  ought  to 
be  their  chief  aim  to  condliate  more  than  these  procesess  of       ^^ 
augmentation.     In  former  times,  these  processes  weis       ~^ 
certainly    more   frequent    than    they    are    now;    for       ^' 
the  landowners  were  so  annoyed  with  applicationi  for 
augmentation  of  stipend,  and  by  the  serious  litigationB         . 
which  arose    among   them  in   the    allocation   of  the        ^ 
proportion  of  the  augmentation  payable  by  each,  that,        ''^ 
in  1808,  the  legislature  was  forced  to  interfere,  and  to 
declare  that,  in  future,  no  application  of  a  clergyman        ' 
ahould  be  afterwards  receiyed,  if  he  or  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  cure  had  obtained  an  augmentation 
within  twenty  years  preyioudy.    This  Is,  perhaps,  ths        | 
only  instance  in  which  the  legislature  has  been  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  a  body  of  men  fhnn  stating  thdr       ^ 
claims  in  a  court  of  law.    By  the  proylsions  of  this  act, 
the  landed  interest  resorted  to  a  yery  ingenious  dedce  for        ' 
identifying  the  interest  of  the  clergy  with  their  own. 
At  that  time^  much  discontent  existed  in  Scotland,  occa- 
doned  by  the  yearly-accumulating  burdens  of  the  war, 
and  exasperated  by  the  high  price  of  proyisions,  eipedally 
as  wages  had  not  risen  in  proportion.     The  act  conyerted 
the  money  stipends  of  the  ministers  into  grain ;  and 
thus  the  established  dergy  haye  the  same  interest  with 
the  landowners  that  grain   should    bo  dear.     For  ex- 
ample, in  augmenting  a  minister*s  stipend,  be  is  not 
allowed  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  but  a  certain  number  of 
quarters  of  grain.    The  actual  grain  la  not  deliyered  to 
him ;  but,  aUcolating  the  yalue  at  the  market  price  of 
the  year— for  ascertaining  which  a  method  baa  beoi  long 
practised  in  Scotland— the  clergyman  reoeiyea  that  yalue 
from  the  land  proprietors  of  his  parish,  in  profKyrUon  to 
the  extent  of  thdr  estates.    The   cleri^'  wore   easily 
induced  to  go  into  this  scheme,  as,  for  n  great  number  of 
years  preyioudy,  grain  had  been  constantly  ridng  in 
price.     This  acrounte  for  the  General  Aaeeaibly  baying, 
more  than  once  dnce  the  date  of  the  act,  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment against  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws— a  drcomstanoe 
that  must  be  inexplicable  to  those  who  are  not  aware  how 
stipends  are  paid. 

But  this  mode  of  payment  is  attended  with  the  follow- 
ing evils.    The  slightest  augmentation  seta  nil  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  parish  into  a  series  of  the  most  expendye 
and  tedious  litigations ;  for  the  most  difficolt  polnta  of 
law  often  arise  in  ascertaining  in  what  proportion  the 
augmentation  is  to  be  paid  by  the  different  heritors. 
Farther,  the  stipend  has  to  be  ooUected,  in  many  parishes^ 
from  thirty,  forty,  or  eyen  a  hundred  indiriduals;,  some 
ofthepajrmentobdng  only  a  few  pence.     The  payment 
fiom  each  yaries  eyery  year;  and,  especially  since  the 
change  of  measures,  the  conyerdon  of  the  old  measores 
in  which  most  of  the  stipends  were  modifled  into  new, 
and  the  calculation  of  so  many  payments,   sure   yery 
troublesome ;  besides,  where  there  are   many  small  pro- 
prietors, a  great  part  of  the  stipend  is  nerer  paid  at  all ; 
and  when  the  minister  resorto  to  cooapialaory  meama,  M 
is  brought  into  unseemly  collision  with  the  landownets. 
It,  therefore,  appears  to  ns,  that  it  would  be  much  bette 
to  fix  permanently  the  proportion  of  stipend  payable  b] 
each  land-proprietor,  to  collect  it  aloai^  ^Hth  the  laad-tas 
of  the  county,  and  to  pay  it  into  axchaqaary  ^rhence  th 
dergy  would  draw  thdr  stipends  ^oarteriy,   *Ttstimd  4^ 
oneea-yearyMM  piVMpt    Anotli^  stnmg  v«mqa  for  I 
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chniiii^aatU  arait  hxn  aa  ii^jnrioiu  eflect,  with  lach 
•f  tkeftraUooen  it  da  not  darlTe  their  meani  of  sab-> 
Mlnct  Ami  the  aoil,  to  hare  it  believed,  traly  or  fUiely, 
tkat  thdr  paitar  has  aa  interest  in  bad  cro]^  dieastrous 
htimUt  aad  hifh  prices;  lor  by  these  means  alone  can  he 
okih  s  Uf h  oMoej  stipend  ;  and  that,  in  this  way,  his 
^iritiil  dades  and  temporal  welCsre  are  at  variance. 

Lkal  Lbqjslation. — ^Dnring  last  Session,  329  Acta 
woe  sdded  to  the  Statnte-book,  of  which  only  about 
■sthini    laO— are  public  Acts,  an  equal  number  being 
flMtti  lader  the  head  <«  Local  and  Personal,"  (under 
vUck  is  iachided  all  Boad,  Bridge,  Canal,  and  Railway 
Wk,  aad  othersof  the  like  nature ;)  thirty-five  *<  Private 
AtU^*  printed  by  the  Klng*s  printer ;  and  fifty  private 
icti  net  10  printed.    These  last  are  generally  AcU  of 
Katanlitttkm  and  Divorce.    Several  of  the  local,  and 
p«»eal,  and  privnte  Acts  have,  unquestionably,  occupied 
man  limt  in  their  discussion  and  adjustment  than  many 
•f  dM  paUic  statutes ;  and,  indeed,  under  the  title  of 
PiUic,  are  to  be  found  numerous  statutes  strictly  of  a 
bo]  Bstnie—for  example,  that  for  settling  the  afiEairs  of 
aiGty  of  Edinburgh,  passed  last  Session,  c  55.     We, 
ttecfen^  are  certainly  far  Arom  exaggerating,  when  we 
mrt,  that  one-half  of  the  time  of  Parliament  is  spent  in 
kMBsa  which  could  be  much  more  easily,  cheaply,  and 
opcfitieasly  conducted  by  local  legislatures.     Even  the 
xatatfl  ttrictly  public,  such  as  those  for  reforming  the 
hv  sf  Scotland,  could  surely  be  much  better  carried 
jknegh  in  Edinburgh  than  in  London;   for  all   the 
ia^Kaation  necessary  to  prepare   them   must  be  pro- 
cued  io  Scotland,  and  constant  intercourse  must  be  had 
«^  penoBs  there,  during  the  piogress  of  the  bills  through 
^'tiiwnent.    The    separation  of  public  from  personal, 
aad  isesl,  and  private  legislation — using  the  terms  in 
»ttillkn«der  sense  than  is  done  in  the  present  heads 
9i  cbs  Statuto-book — would,  we  are  convinced,  be  at- 
»bM  with  incalculable  bendit,  not  only  to  the  country 
gtMnlJy,  but  also  to  those  individuals  who  have  occasion 
tt<MA  statutes  for  the  arrangement  of  their  private 
Ma,  or  for  establishing  mercantile  or  banking  com- 
pmia;  and  we  beg  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  mode 
pnpssed  Ut  its  attainment,  explained  in  last  Register. 

fjmSLATlOW  APFBCTDTG  SCOTLAND  INSbSSION  1838.— 

TW  fnt  Statute  of  the  1st  and  2d  Victoria,  affecting 
Swlsa4l»  akmg,  however,  with  England  and  Wales,  is 
c  44,  ftr  the  purpote  of  consolidating  the  laws  relative  to 
t^  ■sau&cture  of  glass,  and  for  the  collection  of  the 
'ttici  payable  on  that  manu&cture.— .The  benefit  of  in- 
isaatioBal  copyright  is  attempted  to  be  secured,  under 
o<R^  eonditioos,  by  c.  60.^An  Act  of  the  6th  and  7th 
Vilhasi  IV.  increased  the  powers  of  heirs  of  entail,  in 
putiag  tacka  and  making  excambions — that  is,  in  ex- 
clMagiag  parts  of  their  lands  for  others  with  greater 
Polity  than  previously.  This  Act  is  extended,  by  c.  ^0, 
Is  Krve  cases  which  had  been  overlooked  in  framing 
**  fcnaer  act—Several  statutes  were,  in  this  Session, 
pmi,  idative  to  the  taking  of  oaths,  some  of  which  seem 
|»*iyly  to  England  alone;  but  the  following  are  of  general 
iffliiMiiaa.  By  a  preceding  statute^  Quakers  and  Mou 
*vns  «cf8  entitled  to  ntake  an  affirmation,  in  a  pre- 
ftfM  fons,  instead  of  taking  an  oath ;  this  perminion 
h  asv  extended  to  persons  who  fMve  been  Quakers  or 
^'onviins,  bmt  who  haTo  renounced  the  peculiar  teuets 
•Cthcn  srcts  c  77 ;  and,  by  another  statute,  (c  105,) 
it  is  4cdared,  that  all  persons  are  to  be  bound  by  the 
"^■daunisteivd  in  the  form  they  themselves  declare 
^>^a^  Thia  applies  to  criminal  cases  as  well  as  to 
^^  to  every  court  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  oaths  taken 
*^  eatoing  upon  offices,  or  on  other  occasions.  False 
''■■iBi*  or  folso  swearing,  though  the  oath  be  out  of 
]^^— 1  fona,  is  declared  punishable  with  the  pain  of 
|^>y.  The  tiaac  appears  now  fost  approaching,  when 
"'iAs  or  Sffeals  to  a  Deity  and  a  future  state  should 
wUVnlii,  aad  a  soksan  affirmation  substituted  in  their 
of  the  disturbances  which  the 
i  of  labourers  to  public  works  sometimes 

\  a  pMTlaioa  has  been  made  for  the  payment  of 

"■Mill  for  keqdng  the  peace  near  railways,  canals^ 
■*  «•«  fhUe  works. — As  to  the  revenue,  there  ia 
i(k  H)  A  fvvrlalonaUvvriBg  ftampi,  denoting  the 


duties  payable  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  be 
used  io  other  parts ;  and  there  is  also  a  Customs*  Amend- 
ment Act,  making  a  variety  of  alterations  of  the  exist« 
ing  law  on  that  branch  of  the  Revenue,  and  containing  a 
new  Table  of  Duties,  a ppUcableHo  twenty  or  thirty  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise. — ^The  establishment  of  additional 
schools  in  Scotland,  is  provided  for  by  c  86 ;  and  the 
conveyance  of  the  mail  on  railways,  by  c  98.^-The  law 
relative  to  legal  proceedings  by  joint-stock  banking  com- 
panies against  their  own  members,  and  by  members 
against  the  company,  is  amended  by  c  96»-.In  Scottish 
law  exclusively,  we  have  c.  86  relative  to  advocationa 
and  suspensions,  by  which  the  judgments  of  inferior 
courts  may  be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  Court  of 
Seesion  in  a  more  cheap  and  speedy  manner  than  at  pre- 
sent; chap.  114,  by  which  thoee  diligences,  or  modes  of 
execution  called  letters  of  homing,  poinding,  arrestment^ 
and  caption,  are  abolished,  and  the  decree  itself  made  the 
warrant  for  charging  a  debtor  to  pay,  and  for  execution 
against  his  debts,  movables,  and  person,  in  case  of  foilure. 
The  necessity  of  applying  to  the  Court  of  Session  to  enforce 
the  decree  of  a  sheri^  when  the  debtors  goods  or 
person  are  beyond  the  county,  is  also  removed ;  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  which  the  debtor  is  resident  being 
autbonxed  to  grant  his  concurrence  for  the  enforce* 
ment  of  the  warranty  A  power  of  restricting  arrest- 
ments, which  are  often  used  in  a  very  oppressive  man- 
ner, is  also  given  to  sherifi;  and^  instead  of  being 
in  force  for  five  years,  as  at  present,  they  are  de* 
declared  to  fall  in  three  years,  except  where  Uie  debt  is 
future  or  contingent.  A  great  alteration  is  made  in  the 
duties  of  Lords  Ordinary  and  Clerks  in  the  Court  of  Sea. 
sion,  by  c  118.  At  present,  there  is  a  certain  rotation, 
so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  before  which  of  the 
Judges  a  case  brought  into  Court  may  come  to  be  de- 
cided ;  but  now  the  suitor  may  choose  by  which  of  the 
Outer-House  Judges  his  case  is  to  be  determined.  We 
fear  the  effect  of  this  regulation  will  be,  to  create  an  im« 
mense  accumulation  of  business  before  one  or  two  judges^ 
and  hence  great  delay ;  while  one  or  two  others  will  be 
reduced  almost  to  a  state  of  idleness.  Each  clerk  is  to 
be  attached  to  a  particular  judge,  and  will  not  henoefortk 
be  necessitated  to  run  from  one  to  another,  as  at  present. 
There  will  also  be  a  considerable  saving  in  fees  to  the 
public,  as  all  the  officers  of  Ck>urt  are  henceforth  to  be 
paid  by  salaries.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the 
foe-fund  has  only  been  reduced,  instead  of  being  abolished^ 
and  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  diminishing  the 
great,  and,  in  many  cases,  useless  expense  of  printing  in- 
curred at  present.  What  is  the  use,  for  instance,  of 
keeping  up,  as  an  imperative  rule^  the  printing  of  all  de- 
fences, and  of  almost  all  summonses,  at  the  very  outset  of 
a  suit,  when,  as  often  occurs,  a  single  copy  of  them  is  all 
that  is  ever  required  ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  judge  per* 
using  the  original  manuscripts  ?  Neither  do  we  think 
that  there  would  have  been  any  great  difficulty  in  abolish* 
ing  the  Bill  Chamber,  which  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a 
nuisance.  The  Sheriff-Courts  have  not  been  overlooked 
(c  119,)  though  we  have  some  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  provision  relieving  the  sheriff-deputes  of 
their  obligation  to  reside  four  months  within  their  coun- 
ties annually,  and  substituting  for  that  obligation  the 
holding  of  eight  courts  yearly.  Under  this  provision,  the 
Sheriff  will  be  enabled  to  visit  his  county  twice  a^-year, 
remaining  there  four  days  each  time  at  the  longesu  The 
ground  alleged  for  allowing  the  sheriffi  to  be  absent  firom 
their  counties — viz.,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
their  knowledge  of  law  by  attending  the  Court  of  Seiaion 
—is  a  mere  pretext,  which  vt^have  repeatedly  expossd.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  that  Court  sits  only  114 
days  in  the  year ;  so  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  diffi* 
culty  in  combining  four  months'  residence  of  the  sherifih 
in  their  counties,  with  constant  attendance  on  the  sittinga 
of  the  Court.  The  sheriffeubstitutes,  however,  having 
fower  friends  at  Court,  are  to  be  kq>t  strictly  to  their 
duty.  They  are  not  to  be  absent  firom  their  counties  moie 
than  fourteen  days  at  a  time^  nor  more  than,  six  weeks  ia 
all ;  and  they  are  not  to  act  as  conveyancers,  focton,  ar 
agents  for  banks;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  af» 
no  longer  isnorabk  at  |h«  plsMon  of  tkt  dapoiti 
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.•htd  a  prorMoit  ig  made  for  i^fing  ih^m  raiiefafiBiiatioti 
iffiownncea.  It  would  hav«  been  adrisable  to  hate  !ti- 
(fl^ied  the  tfalarlet  of  lome  of  them  at  the  saaae  time ; 
ih  £160  a-year  Is  too  little  for  a  jndge  haring  to  im- 
tronant  duties  to  perform,  and  so  extentire  a  jnrlsdic- 
tlon.  There  are  a  rariety  of  other  important  provisions  in 
fhe  statute,  Which  we  can  scarcely  enumerate — riz.,  for  a 
•nummary  mode  of  removing  tenants  for  a  less  period  than 
fyear,  whose  rents  do  nOt  exceed  £dO;  allowing  sherlffi 
to  recall  extracted  decrees  in  absence ;  to  suspend  diligence 
Inhere  the  sum  is  under  £25 ;  expfaiuing  and  regulating 
t^elr  maritinte  jurisdiction  ;  permitting  criminal  and  dg 
xneditationefifffawumaiB^  tobeexecutcd  Iwyond  (hecounty 
where  they  hare  been  issued,  without  the  indorsation 
\>fH  magistrate  of  the  comity  In  which  the  criminal 
is  found;  a  prorision  for  remedrhig  the  inconre- 
iiience  of  bringing  jurymen  from  distant  parts  of  the 
(-ounty,  and  another  for  cutting  down  the  emoluments 
tif  the  grossly  overpaid,  and,  in  many  instances,  all  but 
sfnecure  ofkce  of  sheriff-derk.  In  the  next  Parliament 
^e  hope  that  Mr  Wallace  of  Kelly,  or  some  of  the  other 
taw^reforming  Members,  will  lom  his  attention  to  the 
ittate  of  the  I^w  of  Eridence  in  Scotland,  and  bring  in 
»  Dill  to  assimilate  it  with  that  of  England,  so  far  as  to 
filUtw  the  evidence  of  near  relations  to  be  reUetved  for 
ftjch  other.  The  present  state  of  the  law  is  attended 
n'ith  great  hardship  in  numerous  cases;  and  the  feel- 
ing of  the  judges  is  not  to  exclude  evidence ;  but  the 
mle  against  the  reeeption  of  the  evidence  of  near  rela. 
f^ns  in  favour  of  each  other,  is  too  Urmly  Axed  to  be 
broken  through  without  legislative  authority. 

IRELAND, 
r  The  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  Precursor  Society 
nrt  so  contradictory  that  it  is  Impostfible  to  discover 
whether  it  is  likely  to  become  the  formidable  assoda' 
lion  cConnell  expected,  or  whether  It  is  about  to  die  a 
/laturat  death.  The  Pilot  boasts  of  the  secession  of  ten< 
of  thousands ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  the  members  must  be 
almost  entirely  of  the  lers  inflnentlal  classes,  for  a  great 
^portion  of  the  Iriah  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament 
has  refbsed  to  join  it.  The  0*Connell  Tribute  in  Dub. 
An  already  exceeds  the  collection  of  last  year.  By  the 
1 1th  Decern Irer,  it  had  reached  £1580,  and  contributions 
#ere  daily  coming  in;  while  last  year  £1339  Was  the 
total  amount  collected  in  Dublin.  A  proposal  has  been 
ftiade  to  collect  £100,000,  to  purchase  an  etute  for 
OTonnell,  and  discontinue  the  Tribute  \  but  we  suspect 
that  siieh  an  effort  is  beyond  the  means  of  the  Precursors. 
Mr  John  Ponsonby,  son  of  Lord  Duncannon,  having 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  Precursors,  and  of  the 
Anti'Tlthe  agitation,  has,  in  consequence,  been  severely 
taken  to  task  by  (TConnell,  who  asserts  that  '^  the  pre- 
^nt  Ministry  cannot  stand  without  the  Precursors;  and 
that,  if  he  gets  two  millions  of  Precursors,  the  Ministry 
H  secure,  and  justice  would  be  done  to  Ireland."  He 
says  that  the  Precursors*  Society  was  formed  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Ministers ;  and  that,  if  he  is  to  be  told 
fhflt  the  Precursors  ure  to  be  thrown  overboard,  the 
iVllnistry  must  be  thrown  overboard  also. 
CANADA. 
Aa  had  been  anticipated,  another  attempt  baa  been 
fiiade  to  establish  a  Republic  in  Canada^-but  without 
Success.  The  arrangements  appear  to  have  been  as  de^ 
^tlve  as  thoseof  last  year;  and,  indeed, the  great  military 
force  in  the  Colony  renders  all  attempts  at  Insurrectloti 
hopeless.  It  appears  that  since  June  preparations  for  a 
rising  have  been  going  on;  and  a  secret  oath  had  been  taken 
by  a  great  number  of  the  habiUmg  during  the  autunm. 
Themovetnent  took  place  on  the  night  of  theSd  Notember, 
in  the  district  of  Montreal,  and  noighbouriiood ;  but^  though 
many  thousands  assembled  at  first,  the  great  proportion  of 
them  dispersed  on  finding  that  no  arms  had  been  provided 
for  them.  The  insurgents  took  the  village  of  Beauhamois, 
and  flMde  Mr  Elliee,  jtm.,  Metnber  for  the  Gupar  district 
of  burghs^  and  hii  lady,  prisoners.  They  were  headed  by 
Dr  Robert  Nelson,  who,  hi  the  assutaed  cbatactef  of 
«  President  Of  the  Frotisiolial  Goreritment/'  lasned  a 
detlatvtlMi)  emmienithig  the  grietanees  of  the  Cana- 
dtonsy  ifid  proeladnilfig  a  Rcpubnc.  In  the  eoutse  of 
m  'wMHy  We  Mvels  ftk-  I«oWei^  ^aMMw  iiW^e  #(MDpletay 


dispersed,  and  the  hMtnreetioii  pitt  dow*.  Thd  J«iila 
have  been  filled  with  prisonert,  and  the  most  sarage  re€aL 
iation  has  been  resorted  to  by  the  vfctofi.  Oter  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country,  it  is  said  that  •*  not  a  single  rebel  liovse 
has  been  left  standing,**  and  the  mioerabla  habifam  httt^ 
been  left  to  starve  by  hundreds  In  the  woods.  In  Upper  €•• 
nada,  the  British  settlers  remahted  perfectly  ^uiel;  but,  on 
the  night  of  the  8th  NoveiDber,  several  liulidr«i#of  arntfed 
Americans  sailed  fWmi  Ogdensbnrg,  and  made  an  atlflek 
on  Prescott,  a  small  town  in  Upper  Canada,  fifty  milet 
east  from  Kingston.  They  took  possession  of  a  Windmill 
and  some  other  buildings,  about  a  mile  from  Pres- 
cott, and  maintained  their  position  for  three  days  agtfissC 
all  the  efforts  of  the  mUHia.  On  the  16th,  four  eo«i- 
panies  of  the  83d  regiment,  with  two  eighteen  poanden 
and  a  howitzer,  having  come  up,  and  also  two  gun- 
boats, with  two  more  eighteen  pounders,  the  JJympa- 
tfaizers  were  unable  to  stand  the  fire,  and  surrendered 
at  discretion^l02  in  all,  of  whom  sixteen  were 
Wounded.  The  exasperation  of  feeling  on  the  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  frontier  is  represented  to  bo  Tory 
great;  and  retaliation,  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians, 
for  the  attack  made  upon  them,  was  feared*  It  is 
itrongly  suspected  that  the  Russian  Government  has 
been  actively  fomenting  the  discontent  in  Canada ;  and 
that  even  the  American  Government  is  not  sincere  in  Ita 
proftfsrions  of  neutrality.  It  is  plain  that,  heneeftfrth^ 
Canada  can  only  be  kept  down  by  a  great  military  force ; 
and  whether  it  is  worth  the  expense  of  keeping^-probably 
two  millions  a-year,  drawn  from  Uw  over^taxed  people 
of  Britain-^may  well  be  doubted. 

COMMERCB  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

A  considerable  rise  has  of  late  taken  place  in  ma<iy  ar^ 
tides,  which  has  been  attributed  to  an  increase  of  the  laanes 
of  the  joint^ock  banks.  For  some  time  past,  there  ha» 
been  a  speralati  ve  spirit  afloat,  as  evinced  by  the  formation 
of  banking  and  other  joint-atodc  companies^  and  hy  the 
rise  of  the  price  of  the  stock  of  many  of  them*  Tb«  atock  of 
nearly  all  the  newly  projected  Scottish  banks  ia  at  a 
considerable  premium ;  and  tnany  persons  have  had  the 
good  sense  to  realize  the  profit,  and  retire  ft^m  tho 
companiee,  being  fearfnl  that  there  are  more  bank  a 
in  existence,  and  in  course  of  formation,  than  thetv  ia 
business  for.  An  important  commercial  treaty  beii^eea 
England  and  Turkey  has  been  finally  ratified,  by  trhfch 
our  trade  with  Turkey  will  be,  in  future,  ffee  fSrom  tn- 
vldiotn  distinctions  and  exclusions  of  particular  artlclea^ 
which  have  been  folt  to  be  so  annoying.  Our  vtasela  are 
to  be  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  charges  in  passing  the 
Dardanelles  or  Bosphorus,  and  our  merchants  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favoured  suhfcirts  of 
Turkey  itself.  A  commercial  treaty  has  been  concluded 
between  Holland  and  the  Prussian  Commercial  I^eagtie. 
The  com  and  timber  of  (he  Baltic  are  to  be  admitted  into 
Holland  at  diminished  duties,  and  the  League  Is  to  allotr 
the  importation  of  sugar  fitmi  Holland  on  equally  fkTDlkr. 
able  terms. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  price  of  the  best  wheat  has  now  risen  tor  the  trar 
price  of  8ds.  a- quarter ;  and,  the  average  having^  reached 
79e.,  the  duty  on  Importation  is  again  reduced  to  la. 
There  is  every  reason,  howeter,  to  believe  that  there  Is 
no  gr^at  quantity  of  foreign  Wheat  to  be  entered  for  home 
donsumption ;  the  operation  of  our  Corn-Laws  of  late 
years  having  had  the  elRect,  not  merely  of  prerentKi  j^  the 
importation,  but  also  the  growth  of  foreign  com.  The 
duty  on  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  etdept  wheat,  atlU  coxi« 
tinues  prohibitory ;  so  that  no  relief  can  be  obtained  try 
the  consumption  of  foreign  barley  or  oats.  All  the  ac- 
counts appear  to  shew  that  the  late  crop  throughottt  the 
three  kingdoms  was  greatly  below  an  average.  In  th« 
higher  and  later  districts,  indeed,  it  was  a  complete  HsiXm 
ttre,  many  of  the  hillformera  not  having  Mough  of  gt^ta% 
to  keep  their  hortee  till  next  crop.  In  Aberdoeti^ire 
great  distresi  prevtlli,  ia  cDnsequen«6  of  the  faihrre  iri 
the  eropt.  In  the  eaat  of  heland,  the  high  pttee  6f  ptt>^ 
visions,  particulatly  of  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  hat  eMtm^ 
BtMne  alarai ;  and  a  eteetin|  of  thetfiagtstrat^s  of  Che  ^^rJ 
tridti  ahamd  Dublin  has  been  held  for  tha  pttrpbM  o^ 
dtffiMig  oMUtt  tanrtkre  tlM  diiCiMf  dl  iki  ]ioor< 
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TncNevTetropens  gloiwiily, whether  we  regard 
ttojiofitietl  or  toekl  aepeete  of  the  times^  whether 
^  domeitie  or  foreign  prospects  of  the  country  i 
<mr  yonng  8o?ereign^  egregiously  misled  ;  her 
Mioisten  unirersally  hated,  despised,  or  dis^ 
tnaiti ;  the  nation  split  into  factions  ;  and  the 
lover  orders  either  aetnally  starving,  or  upon 
iU  ere  of  startation,  and  in  a  more  kiflamma^ 
torj  gttte  than  we  ean  remember,  even  in  the 
vorst  periods  of  popular  discontent.  That  we 
ire  on  the  rerge  of  some  diange,  no  one  donbts, 
tboo^  nothing  certain  can  be  predicted,  sare 
tint  tbe  Dalce  of  Wellington  may  now  hare  the 
Whig  Ministry  dirt-cfaeap-^t.  e.,  at  salary  price— 
if  he  it  willhig  to  strike  the  bargain ;  and  that  the 
Hsdiesh  nsy  gain  Lord  Dnrhan  for  a  feather  to 
tbs  csp  of  liberty,  if  they  wDl  only  be  more 
prsBiptin  their  flattery^  and  strike  while  his 
Lordskjp's  wrath  it  hoi.  The  moment  the  Whig 
Gorenmnit  took  courage  to  slam  the  doors  of 
fkt  Coirt  and  Cho  Cabinet  in  his  face,  imd  to 
witUold  thst  Plymoath  salute— pitifully  to 
wiUilold  it— Lord  Durham's  course  might  have 
been  foretold.  Thore  is  now  for  him  no  altern^ 
stiTs Wtween  sullen  silence,  andthat  high  partfor 
^Ud  Ids  haughty  temper,  his  arietocraSic  pre* 
jsdicst,  and  family  connexions  would  render 
hin  iospt,  although  he  did  possess  those  com« 
■ttdhig  qualities  of  intellect,  and  the  various 
|iients  aeeessury  to  the  leader  of  a  great  party 
is  tines  like  the  present.  Heaven  knows,  how* 
trer^thst  tbe  Mliig  swindling  system  has  brought 
tkt  esate  of  Reform,  in  its  practical  working,  to 
ft  eeodition  in  which  Reformers  cannot  afford  te 
tltrov  away  one  atom  of  strength.  If  the  Earl 
of  Duriiam  be,  as  his  adulators  aUege,  willing 
U  eoafsss  his  errors,  sir  even  to  be  silent  about 
tWai-^  refrain  from  injudiciously  vindicating 
^  Canadiatt  policy,  and  from  claiming  merit 
ttd  trhoDph  from  it-^the  Reformers,  having 
**rarity  for  the  futurOj  may  probably  grant  him 
a*«aity  for  the  past. 

Notvithstaading  the  seal  and  industry  of  the 
P>«Mnory,MrWakdto)d,  and  the  tact  and  address 
•ft^  "re.DttrhamisiBg''Jounials,  theRadioalRe^ 
^"Ms  are  anything  Imt  alert  in  hailing  as  one  of 
^tolsadsrsthe  man  who,  upon  the  small  capital 
^^^fm  qieediea,  gained  a  great  reputation  for 
■<>Mk  and  sterling  Liberalism ;  and,  'the  mo. 
^  that  Ins  supposed  influence  at  Court  gave 
^  tU  means  of  performing  or  of  attempting 
^^  issl  service^  insolently  turned  his  back 
^  them,  uttd,  by  »  gratuitous  blunder,  a 
j«ft  of  inconceivable  folly,  wrote  the  memof. 
«e  spittle  to  that  Mr  Bowlby  who  is  now  very 
^fttteristically  employed  in  getting  up  ad- 
**•»  of  confidence,  and  "  Durham  Demon- 
Jl'JJjw.'*  Those  Reformers  arfi  worse  than 
!**•*  who  degrade  themselves  and  their 
)ia  this  way.    Let  Lord  Durham  now  De 


■^■^•■to.    It  is  his  turn.     We  trusted  him, 
««  ^vi  been  veftDy^  dedei^d.     Lot  him 


express  his  regret  and  penitence,  and  b«  will 
be  forgiven  and  restored,  and  taken  back 
at  his  real  value,  which  we  apprehend  the  world 
now  sees  to  be  something  considerably  less  than 
that  at  which  he  rates  himself.  We  dtaim  to 
have  equally  good,  or  better  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  state  of  public  feeling  than  those, 
who,  in  interested  newspapers,  and  at  abortive 
meetings,  would  represent  the  people  as  in  » 
state  of  idiotic  excitement  and  enthnsiasas,* 
about  Lord  Durham,  the  ex-Radical,  ex-Ambaasa- 
dor,  ex. Dictator.  It  is  a  palpable  mistake^  Tlie 
people  are  not  such  gulls.  Russia,  Canada^  and 
the  Bowlby  manifesto,  are  not  so  easily  forgotten^- 
If  Sir  William  Molesworth,  a  young  and  amiable 
man,  but  an  inexperienced  politician,  has  been 
influenced  to  compromise  hk  reputation  in  one' 
rash  letter,  the  acuteness  of  Colonel  Tboiiipson> 
of  whose  truth  and  earnestness  no  roan  doubts, 
furniahes  the  antidote.  The  Reformers  will  not 
precipitate  themselves  into  another  snare,  even 
be/ore  the  former  Whig  swindle  is  fairly  eonsunu 
mated« 

What  have  the  few  Reformers  who  have  been 
congregated  about  Lord  Durham  by  his  preeur- 
SOTS  yst  gained  ?  The  noble  Earl,  most  unguarded 
in  the  expression  of  personal  resentment^  has 
been  studiously  cautious  not  to  commit  himself 
to  the  cause  of  reform,  in  his  kte  progress* 
The  pointed  insult  of  refusing  the  ex-Dictator 
gunpowder  at  Plymouth,  did  produce  a  faint 
reverberation  of  his  great  Glasgow  guns,  along 
with  those  strains  of  self-laudation  which  so 
well  became  him,  immediately  on  his  landing ; 
and  a  dap-trap  aliout  "  ships,  colonies,  and  comi* 
merce/'  which  shewed  his  high  opinion  ef  the 
underftanding  of  the  parties  whom  he  addreased  ; 
or  else,  incredible  ignorance  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Reformers  on  his  Canadian  policy  and  conduct* 

It  is  the  more  needful  to  warn  a  handful  ofheed. 
less  Radicals  against  degrading  themselves  to 
gain  Lord  Durham,  that  we  are  assured^  by  a  very 
competent  authority  in  this  case,  that  his  Lord- 
^ip  utterly  despises  us ;  and  that,  as  he  cut  us 
dead  when  we  courted  himon  his  hasty  returnfrom 
9t  Petersburgh  in  1837,  so  will  he  again  upon 
his  equally  abrupt  return  from  Canada^  The 
Examiner,  long  Lord  Durham's  vassal,  and  now 
the  vassal  of  Lord  Melbourne,  assures  ns  that 
he  understands  his  former  patron  better  than 
the  pitiful  Radicals  can  do;  and  that  whfi^ 
bis  Lordship  told  Mr  Bowlby  then,  he  is  ready 
to  say  again*  This  mmj  be  true>  and  it  may 
not*  Lord  Durham  in  bis  present  trim  may 
be  obtainable;  but  the  question  hesdmfMiy  en^ 
what  terms  is  he  worth  having?  Is  he  not 
likely  to  be  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help? 
This  discussion  may,  however,  be  very  safely 
deferred  until  it  is  seen  what  he  will  do. 
He  is  in  the  use  of  issuing  Bowlby  manifestoes 
and  Canadian  proclamations :  let  him  issue  one 
tto^/  telli^Be  whet  he  wiU  tfo  for  us;  on  what 
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terms  he  will  negociate ;  on  what  principle — 
not  to  he  ahandoned  when  it  becomes  convenient  to 
hie  Lordehip  to  make  hie  peace  with  the  Court — 
he  ie  willing  to  take  hie  stand  among  our  leaders^ 
with  or  under  the  Broughams^  Humes,  O'Con. 
nells.  Wards,  Leaders,  Roebucks,  Thompsons, 
Attwoods,  Harvefs,  Wakleys;  and,  in  brief, 
every  able  public  man  who  is  willing  to  forget 
the  past,  to  make  manly  and  magnanimous  sacri- 
fices of  small  objects,  and  unite  for  the  ener- 
getic promotion  of  the  common  cause. 

To  dose  this  subject:  If  Lord  Durham, 
without  requiring  farther  cajolery  and  flattery, 
choose  to  come  manfully  forward,  and  declare  for 
Household  Suffrage,  Triennial  Parliaments,  and 
the  Ballot — ^his  principles  avowed  at  Glasgow — 
we  shall  be  content,  in  the  meanwhile,  with 
earnest  efforts  to  procure  so  valuable  an  instal. 
ment,  and  not  press  him  hard  on  the  question  of 
the  Church,  Hereditary  Legislators,  Primogeni. 
ture,  or  even  the  Com- Laws.  But  '*  the  Durham 
policy"  must  be  immediate.  For  all  that  his 
Lordship  has  ever  volunteered,  the  country  is 
now  more  than  ripe— it  is  impatient.  The  toes 
of  the  Universal  Suffrage  multitudes  already  gall 
the  kibes  of  the  more  cautious  Reformers.  We 
give  his  Lordship  one  more  month  of  grace,  and 
pray  him  to  make  good  use  of  it  in  redeeming 
himself  and  serving  his  country.  He  has  tried 
the  Whigs;  he  has  tried  the  Court.  If  he 
choose  frankly  to  throw  himself  upon  the  rational 
Reformers  with  repentance  and  earnest  endeavour, 
we  give  him  a  cordial  welcome  back ;  and  pro« 
mise  that  all  that  is  past  shall  be  buried  in 
oblivion. 

Waiving  our  doubts  and  fears,  and  assuming 
that  Lord  Durham  is  the  high-minded  patriot 
which  his  friends  and  his  Tail  represent  him, 
he  will  come  promptly  forward,  in  the  face  of 
an  imminent  and  inevitable  crisis,  and,  sinking 
all  merely  personal  resentments  and  grievances, 
remembering  that  it  is  his  own  Whig  allies  and 
his  own  political  blunders  that  have  injured  him, 
eordially  co-operate  with  the  other  Reform 
leaders.  Acting  in  this  spirit,  we  should  deem 
Lord  Durham  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
national  cause — a  cause  most  hopeful,  even  at 
this  its  seemingly  lowest  ebb,  could  its  true 
friends  be  fused  into  one  compact  body.  The 
imminent  danger  of  the  immediate  accession  of 
the  Tories,  must  alarm  the  Irish  Members,  who 
should  either  at  once  leave  the  British  ParUa- 
ment,  or,  in  future  sessions,  be  less  exclusively 
Irish,  and  more  wise  and  liberal  in  their  policy, 
viewing  the  interests  of  the  empire  as  indivisible. 

Before  the  imbecile  and  dishonest  Whigs  shall 
have  finished  their  four  years'  swindle,  and 
evaeoated  on  terms — handing  over  Court  and 
ooontry  to  the  Tories,  when  no  longer  able  to 


keep  them  for  themselves — there  is  time  for  the 
Reform  leaders,  now  divided  into  twenty  jealous 
carping  factions,  to  throw  their  pitiful  quarrels, 
and  more  pitiful  personal  objects,  hostilities,  and 
hobbies,  to  the  winds.  It  is  still  quite  practicable, 
that  a  powerful,  because  united,  phalanx  might, 
on  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  oppose  a  front 
before  which  the  insidious  enemy  would  qualL 
It  is  evident  that  the  Tories  are  by  no  means  easy 
— the  thing  is  not  yet  quite  ripe.  The  Registra* 
tion  Courts  have  not  been  sufficiently  worked,  and 
there  is  a  wild  spirit  abroad,  and  an  up.heaving 
under-current,  the  force  of  which  is  not  easily 
calculated.  The  real  reforming  party  has 
nothing  whatever  to  lose  by  the  accession  of  the 
Tories,  and  much  to  gain  from  the  adherence  of 
a  great  number  of  the  present  ministerialists  in 
the  cities  and  boroughs.  The  Tories  will  scarce- 
ly hazard  a  dissolution ;  they  will  prefer  to  ex. 
periment  with  the  Whig-Melbourne  Parliament, 
if  they  must  prematurely  come  forward,  lest 
better  men  step  im  Already  the  Reform  leaders 
possess  every  element  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
government  of  the  country,  save  one,  union; 
and,  we  sadly  fear,  those  magnanimous  qualities 
necessary  to  insure  union : — a  pure  and  elevated 
patriotism — a  proud  and  generous  humilitj— 
that  hearty  good-will  which  would  make 
each  man  cheerfully  carry  a  halbert,  if  there  be 
no  truncheon  for  him.  Without  union  and 
harmonious  action  among  themselves,  how  can 
they  obtain  either  respect  or  confidence  from 
the  nation  ?  How  should  the  Tories  be  asked 
to  place  faith  in  men  whom  their  own  friends 
distrust?  Not  the  vainglorious  personage 
who,  like  Alexander,  if  he  reign,  must  reign 
alone,  and  suffer  no  rival  near  him — not 
the  self-eeeker — not  the  merely  ambitious 
man — not  the  pragmatical  doctrinaire,  is  the 
Man  for  the  Time. 

In  confessing  to  this  want  of  union  and  con. 
centration  of  purpose  among  our  so-called 
leaders,  we  make  a  sweeping  abatement  from 
their  capacities,  either  for  carrying  forward  the 
Government  efficiently,  or  constituting  a  formw 
dable  Opposition.  Place  and  power,  once  attained, 
of  themselves  form,  no  doubt,  a  powerfully  cohe- 
rent principle ;  but  not  such  a  one  as  it  is  deeir- 
able  to  see  forming  the  cement  of  a  Reform  Minis- 
try ;  and  the  country  has  a  right  to  see  how 
the  new  order  of  men  can  bear  themselves  in  a 
properly  disciplined  Opposition,  before  theyobtain 
rule.  Will  they  justify  the  faith  which  Reform- 
ers place  in  them,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  coming^ 
session,  the  spectacle  of  a  hearty,  generous, 
and  wise  co-operation  ?  If  they  shall,  they  may 
defy  the  Tories,  as  they  have  demolished  the 
Whigs. 


Wrom  ths  SnuM-Paass  of  Piraa  BaowN,  IMnter,  19,  St  Janes*  SqasM. 
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PMJncuKs,  and  those  who  expect  to  peruse  a 
^istorjof  the  discontents  and  trouhles  in  Canada^ 
frwB  the  pen  of  an  intelligent  eye-witness,  may 
be  diasppointed  in  this  work ;  but  to  every  other 
daa  <^  readers,  five  mfnutes  will  dispel  the 
illnamry  notion  conveyed  by  the  title ;  and  they 
»ill  find  that,  if  not  what  they  expected,  they 
bare  ttombled  upon  a  lively,  graceful,  and  pictur- 
caqns  book  of  random  sketches,  interspersed 
vitli  gems  of  feminine  wisdom,  coloured  by 
^Wttiily  sensibility.  The  present  work  proves,  as 
ve  tUak,  that  the  authoress  has  gained  a  much 
Bore  wide  and  commanding  range  of  observation 
od  reflection,  than  was  indicated  by  any  of  her 
|wmer  elegant  performances.  Yet,  happily,  she 
» not  didactic ;  she  does  not  preach,  nor  philo- 
"pfciie,  nor  tire,  nor  bore  her  readers  with 
Klf-consequence,  and  solemn  consciousness  of 
iMne  vast  mi&sion  to  humanity,  committed  to  the 
^edal  care  of  Mrs  Jameson.  One  brief  and 
Pwpisnt  paragraph,  or  a  single  incidental  sen- 
tttice,  will  open  up  a  train  of  thought,  on  subjects 
"»4nencing  and  tainting  society  to  its  core  ; 
Aibjeets  upon  which  men  who  can  think  and  feel, 
'fll  not  speak ;  and  from  which  nearly  all  women, 
Aitting  their  eyes  in  disgust,  turn  away  shud- 
Mng  and  loathing ;  hastily  covering  the  foul 
ttd  noisome  eating  cancer,  which  they  would 
^  forget,  as  they  have  neither  hope  to  effect  its 
eve,  nor  courage  to  make  the  attempt.  What  a 
'wnd  picture  does  this  lady  give  of  the  condition 
tf  all  women  in  civilized  life,  and  of  their  sexual 
'«l«tions,  whether  legitimate  or  illegitimate! 
^  condition  of  her  Indian  squaws  seems  envi- 
*Us  in  Uie  comparison.  In  one  place,  she  sa3^s — 
"  1  ktve  not  often  in  my  life  met  with  contented 
*d  dieerful-minded  women ;  but  I  never  met 
vith  80  many  repining  and  discontented  women  as 
a  Canada.  I  never  met  with  one  woman  recently 
•ttied  here,  who  considered  herself  happy  in  her 
■^  hmne  and  country.  I  heard  of  one,  and, 
^fctlcss,  there  are  others ;  but  they  are  excep- 
fWM  to  the  general  rule."  Mrs  Jameson  herself 
^  we  fear,  no  exception.  She  does  not  pretend 
*  *  Saniidttt  and  OOsj.    8  vols. 


it  She  states  her  grievances  frequently  and 
piteously ;  and  really  interests  the  sympathies 
of  her  readers,  were  it  but  by  the  frankness 
of  her  murmurings.  Though  she  dwells  much 
on  her  personal  sufferings,  from  the  extreme 
rigour  of  the  climate,  and  the  social  and  physical 
discomforts  of  a  new  and  ill-concocted  society, 
she  seldom  adverts  to  personal  history.  Her 
husband,  it  is  known,  obtained  an  appointment 
in  Upper  Canada ;  and  his  accomplished  lady,  an 
Irishwoman  by  birth  and  by  character,  appears  to 
have  followed  him,  about  the  close  of  1836. 
Dates  are  not  given  of  any  year ;  though  the 
months  are  noted.  She  travelled  alone,  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  severe  winter,  from  New  York  to 
Toronto,  suffering  much  from  the  cold,  but  more 
from  the  roads,  during  six  days  and  three  nights; 
and,  in  the  last  days  of  December,  was  flung,  half 
dead,  into  a  steamer  at  Queenston,  making  a  last 
trip  to  the  capital,  Toronto. 

How  long  I  slept  I  knew  not :  they  roused  me  sud- 
denly to  tell  me  we  were  at  Toronto  {  and,  not  very  well 
able  to  stand,  I  hurried  on  deck.  The  wharf  was  utterly 
deserted,  the  arrival  of  the  steam-boat  being  accidental 
and  unexpected ;  and  as  I  stepped  out  of  the  boat,  I  sank 
ankle-deep  into  mud  and  ice.  The  day  was  intensely 
cold  and  damp ;  the  sky  lowered  sulkily,  laden  with 
snow,  which  was  just  beginning  to  fall.  Half- blinded 
by  the  sleet  driven  into  my  face  and  the  tears  which  filled 
my  eyes,  I  walked  about  a  mile  through  a  quarter  of 
the  town  mean  in  appearance,  not  thickly  inhabited,  and 
to  me,  as  yet,  an  unknown  wilderness;  and  through 
dreary,  miry  ways,  never  much  thronged,  and  now,  by 
reason  of  the  impending  snow-storm,  nearly  solitary. 
I  heard  no  voices,  no  quick  footsteps  of  men  or  children ; 
I  met  no  familiar  face,  no  look  of  welcome.  I  was  sad 
at  heart  as  a  woman  could  be — and  these  were  the  im- 
pressions, the  feelings,  with  which  I  entered  the  house 
which  was  to  be  called  my  home  ! 

These  are  chilling  and  melancholy  first  im- 
pressions ;  and  we  see  nothing  save  the  influences 
of  time  which  could  materially  soften  them.  The 
excessive  cold  alone  must  have  been  dreadful  to 
a  woman  of  delicate  habits.  She  says,  with  vi. 
vacity  which  mocks  her  complaints— 

I  could  almost  wish  myself  a  dormouse,  or  a  she-bear, 
to  sleep  away  the  rest  of  this  cold,  cold  winter,  and  wake 
only  with  the  first  green  leaves,  the  first  warm  breath  of 
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the  summer  wind.  I  sbiyer  thiongli  the  day  and  through 
the  night ;  and,  like  poor  Harry  Gill,  *^  my  teeth  they 
chatter,  chatter  still  ;**  and  then  at  intenrals  1  am  burned 
up  with  a  dry  hot  fever :  this  is  what  my  maid,  a  good 
little  Oxfordshire  girl,  calls  the  hager,  (the  ague)  more 
properly  the  lake  fever,  or  cold  fever.  From  the  parti- 
cular situation  of  Toronto,  the  disorder  is  very  prevalent 
here  in  the  spring :  being  a  stranger,  and  not  yet  aocli- 
matte,  it  has  attacked  me  thus  unseasonably.  Bark  is 
the  general  and  unfailing  remedy. 

The  cold  is  at  this  time  so  intense  that  the  ink  freezes 
while  I  write,  and  my  fingers  stiflfen  round  the  pen  ;  a 
glass  of  water  by  my  bed-side,  Mrithin  a  few  feet  of  the 
hearth,  (heaped  with  logs  of  oak  and  maple  kept  burning 
aU  night  long,)  is  a  solid  mass  of  ice  in  the  morning. 
God  help  the  poor  emigrants  who  are  yet  unprepared 
agaiost  the  rigour  of  the  season! — yet  this  is  nothing  to 
the  climate  of  the  lower  province,  where,  as  we  hear,  the 
thermometer  has  been  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  I  lose 
all  heart  to  write  home. 

The  Assembly  was  then  sitting,  discussing^ 
among  lesser  matters,  one  branch  of  that  plague 
of  the  whole  world  in  one  form  or  another,  the 
Church  Question — the  appropriation  of  the  clergy 
reserves,  for  which,  in  Canada,  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians,  Catholics  and  Methodists,  are 
scrambling ;  while  the  Liberal  and  rational  party 
would  leave  the  clergy  to  Voluntary  support, 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  devote  the  entire 
produce  of  the  appropriated  lands  to  education. 
Though  all  the  members  of  Assembly  are  not 
accomplished  readers  and  spellers  themselves, 
they-  wish,  it  would  appear,  to  secure  a  good 
education  to  their  diildren-— certainly  no  proof 
of  their  ignorance,  however  slender  may  be  their 
scholarship. 

A  great  part  of  this  work  is  filled  with  re- 
miniscences of  Germany,  criticism,  and  specula- 
tion on  Grerman  dramas,  and  other  matters  quite 
foreign  to  Canada,  though  perhaps  bearing 
closely  on  the  means  of  filling  three  volumes. 
These  matters  we  lay  aside,  though  they  make 
pleasant  literary  readings.  One  of  the  first  ex- 
cursions made  by  the  authoress  was  to  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  and  in  January.  She  wished  that 
■he  had  left  the  cataract  to  imagination.  She 
was  frozen,  chilled  in  fancy,  disappointed.  The 
country  was  a  wide  snowy  waste — the  parlour 
of  her  little  shabby  inn  heated  like  an  oven — 
and  that  New  Amadis,  "  Don  Juan,"  lying  open 
on  its  face,  for  the  winter  entertainment  of  the 
inmates  of  "  Oakville  House  Hotel." 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  stranger  began  to  look 
more  calmly  around  her,  and  to  be  more  reason- 
able in  her  expectations.  A  city  forty  years 
since  a  swamp,  and  whkh  only  took  form  after 
the  last  American  war,  could  not  be  expected  to 
possess  the  accommodations  and  agrimens  of 
XiOndon  ;  though  it  is  accused  of  possessing  all 
the  evils,  with  few  of  the  advantages,  of  the  home- 
system  of  town  life. 

It  is  curious  enough  to  see  how  quickly  a  new  fashion, 
or  a  new  folly,  is  imported  from  the  old  country,  and 
with  what  difficulty  and  delay  a  new  idea  finds  its  way 
into  the  heads  of  the  people,  or  a  new  book  into  their 
hands.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  cannot  but  see 
that  good  spirits  and  corrective  principles  are  at  work ; 
that  progress  is  making:  though  the  march  of  intellect 
be  not  here  in  double  quick  time,  as  in  Europe^  it  does 
not  absolutely  stand  stock-stUL 

There  reigns  here  a  hatefid  factions  spirit  in  political 


matters,  but  for  the  present  no  public  or  patriotic  feeling, 
no  recognition  of  general  or  generous  principles  of  policy : 
as  yet  I  have  met  with  none  of  these.  Canada  is  a  colony, 
not  a  country  ;  it  is  not  yet  identified  with  the  dearest  af- 
fections and  associations,  remembrances  and  hopes  of  its 
inhabitants :  it  is  to  them  an  adopted,  not  a  real  mother. 
Their  love,  their  piide,  are  not  for  poor  Canada,  but  for 
high  and  happy  England ;  but  a  few  more  generations 
must  change  all  this. 

Canada  will  never  be  prosperous  and  peaceful 
until  it  be  a  country.  The  effeots  of  colonial 
government  in  a  province  seem  as  ruinous  as  the 
management  of  middle-men  on  an  absentee's 
estate.  Mrs  Jameson  describes  the  Tories  as  the 
ascendancy  party,  who  enjoy  all  the  power  and 
patronage ;  the  Whigs  as  their  rivals ;  and  the 

Radicals but  we  shall  give  them  at  first-hand. 

— '^  Another  set  are  the  Radicals,  whom  I  ge- 
nerally hear  mentioned  as  '  those  scoundrels,'  or 
^  those  rascals,'  or  with  some  epithet  expresaive 
of  the  utmost  contempt  and  disgust.    They  are 
those  who  wish  to  see  this  country  erected  into 
a  republic,  like  the  United  States.     A  few  among 
them  are  men  of  talent  and  education ;  but  at 
present  they  are  neither  influential  nor  formi- 
dable/'   The  immense  inferiority  of  the  colony  to 
the  opposite  frontier,  ii  enterprise,  improvement^ 
and  prosperity,  visible  at  a  glance  to  every  tra* 
veller,  is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  by   Mrs 
Jameson.    But  the  cause  ?  That  must  not  be  in- 
vestigated.    It  cannot  be  because  Canada  is  a 
distant  colony  ?    The  morale  of  the  population 
seems  as  inferior  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
when  compared  with  the  United  States.     Drun- 
kenness is  a  more  general  vice  in  Canada  than  in 
the  States,  and,  where  indulged,  is  carried  to  far 
greater  excess.  Toronto  is  the  polished  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  morala  and  manners  would 
seem  there  equally  low. 

With  the  interminable  forests  within  half  a  mile  of  -am 
— the  haunt  of  the  red  man,  the  wolf,  the  bear — ^with.  an 
absolute  want  of  the  means  of  the  most  ordinary  mental 
and  moral  developement,  we  have  here  conventionalioB  la 
its  most  oppressive  and  ridiculous  forms.  If  I  ahiould 
say,  that  at  present  the  people  here  want  cultivation,  ^irant 
polish,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  either,  that  it  natiaral 
— is  intelligible — and  it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  it 
could  be  otherwise ;  but  if  I  say  they  want  honesty,  90U 
would  understand  me,  they  would  not;  they  wotild 
imagine  that  I  accused  them  ot  false  weights  and  chaatiii| 
at  cards.  So  &r  they  are  certainly  ^^  indifferent  boii«st^ 
after  a  fashion ;  but  never  did  I  hear  so  little  truth,  noi 
find  so  little  mutual  benevolence.  And  why  Is  It  so  ?*• 
because  in  this  place,  as  in  other  small  provtaicial  townu 
they  live  under  the  principle  of  fter.~tfaey  are  all  at^mu 
of  each  other,  afkmid  to  be  themselves  { and  where  thare  \ 
much  fear,  thera  is  little  love,  and  less  truth. 

Is  there  no  one  who  will  bring  a  few  grains  of  tt-vi^t] 
to  Toronto  ? 

We  have  noticed  that  insulated  thoughta 
passages  on  social  morals,  and  the  condition 
relations  of  woman,  legitimate  and  illegitliAsat;^ 
form  the  gems  of  this  work.  In  one  place,  wH« 
speculating  upon  the  doctrine  of  expediency^  < 
acquiescence  In  a  small  injustice  to  til  tarn  « 
imagined  general  good^  the  authoress  remarks  ?^ 

We  women  have  especial  reason  to  szdaim  a^^^al^v 
this  principle.  We  are  told  openly  by  moraliata  «^] 
politicians,  that  it  is  for  the  general  good  of  societ  j^,  x^^ 
an  absolute  necessity,  that  one-flfth  part  of  our  sex  ala^^^ 
be  condemned  as  the  legitimate  prey  ot  the  othar»  -^ 
doomed  to  die  in  reprobalioa,  in  (heitrfeti^  \u  ^om§^X^^ 
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te  IW  tiitae  of  die  rett  may  bo  prMerred,  aod  the 
pridi  uA  the  passimis  of  men  both  gratified.  Bat  I  have 
a  Ulttr  ptcafure  in  thinlcing  that  thii  moat  bate,  mott 
cml  ooareotional  law  it  avenfed  upon  thote  who  made 
ui  iphtid  it ;  that  liere  the  ncriflce  of  a  certain  number 
tf  oM  Kz  t#  the  permitted  licenae  of  the  other  it  no  g«na* 
nl  fooi,  hat  a  general  corift— a  rery  ulcer  in  the  bosom 
oftecictj. 

Tbt  fsbjcct  it  a  hateful  on&— more  hateful  it  it  to  hear 
n  mnttifliet  alluded  to  witli  sneering  lerity,  and  some- 
riaci  wared  aside  with  a  ftstidious  or  arrogant  prudery. 
Halcti  ve  women  tnlce  some  courage  to  look  upon  the 
ttilj  aad  ind  tome  help,  tome  remedy  within  ourselTes, 
I  kaev  not  where  it  is  to  come  from. 

A  common  story  of  seduction  follows ;  such  a 
story  as  may,  in  every  year  and  month,  find 
bimdreds  of  parallels.  The  close  of  it  is  deeply 
tngic  An  English  officer,  whose  companion 
told  Mrs  Jameson  the  tale,  seduced  a  girl  from 
ber  family  in  Lower  Canada.  She  passed  from 
one  keeper  to  another,  and,  finally,  the  wretched 
creature  came  to  London,  where  her  original 
tt^cer,  who  had  left  the  army,  also  was. 

WUIt  he  was  roaming  about  tendon,  amusing  him* 
■tf  tt  yoang  men  are  wont  to  do  after  a  long  absence 
Asa  (lie  central  mart  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  he  be. 
iMk  himself  one  erening,  after  a  taTem  dhmer,  to  some 
kt«e  of  infamous  resort,  and  one  of  the  wretched  women 
<f  tke  establishment  was  sent  to  him  as  a  companion. 
At  At  entered  the  room,  S.  started  firom  the  soft  to  en- 
v,  in  the  Impudent,  degraded,  haggard,  tawdry  thing 
the  poor  child  who  had  been  his  rictim  in 
But  long  years  of  Tice  and  misery  had  not  yet 
■itnly  hardened  her.  They  stood  face  to  fhce  for  a  few 
"Ptali,  and  looked  in  silence  upon  each  other,  (and  who 
«m  ttn  what  In  tboae  fisw  seconds  may  hare  passed 
tkfsagfa  the  minds  of  each  ?)  and  then  the  miserable  girl 
^  tmtslsai  OD  the  floor. 

He  raised  her  up,  and,  in  the  remorse  and  agony  of  the 
■Ment,  offered  her  all  he  had  in  the  world;— poor, 
yaw  compensation  !  He  urged  her  return  to  Canada : 
—he  wooU  pay  all  her  expenses— place  her  beyond  the 
naeh  ff  want — but  it  was  all  in  rain. 

Aficr  the  first  burst  of  feeling  was  orer,  the  wretched 
|M  Asek  Idm  from  her  with  sullen  scorn  and  despair, 
M  aot  only  refused  to  return  to  the  home  she  had  dis- 
cneii,  bat  eren  to  accept  firom  him  anything  whaterer 
^«d  thus  she  Ult  him.  He  it  was-JUmtf/f— who  de- 
niM  the  sceno  to  P. 

"  Paor  feUow!**  said  F.,  in  condosion,  <<  he  did  not 
^ttfnr  it  fisr  a  long  time    he  Mt  it  rery  much  T* 

PesrfeUow  .'..and  yet  he  was  to  be  piUed ;  he  did  not 
■ahe  the  syttam  under  which  he  was  educated. 
""What  beeamo  of  Captain  S.  ?*M  asked. 
*0h,  he  mairied  well ;  he  is  now  a  yery  respectable 
adeierilcat  man-  Ihthrr  of  a  fitmUy.** 
"HehaachildruBythenr' 
"  Tet;  seftral." 
''I^wghtenf** 

*y«s.- 

"  Nodoub^'*  thMgfat  I,  «  be  wiU  take  cam  of  Mmh." 
Ke;  ibsre  is  no  salTatlon  for  women  but  in  ounelTes  t 
^■Uaowledge,  seli^eHance,  self-respect,  and  in  mutual 
^  tad  pity ;  no  good  is  done  by  a  smiling  abuse  of  the 
^*«fad  courses**  of  men,  wliile  we  trample  into  irre- 
^***tUe  psrditioa  the  weak  and  erring  of  our  own  tex. 

The  sum  of  Mrs  Jameson's  demands,  as  a 
"fiwt  mstalment"  of  the  Rights  of  Women,  is 
^  "  they  shall  be  left,  in  all  cases,  responsi- 
^  £sr  their  own  actions  and  their  own  debts," 
j^>viBgalto^  we  presume,  first  obtained  power  and 
^■^tpendence  commensurate  with  that  of  their 
FHnA  masters  and  legislators.  She  approves  and 
^"logiaes  that  provision  of  the  Poor-Law  Act 
^^^•eh  aakes  women  the  sole  guardians  of  their 
and  chastity,  and^  she  might  have 


added,  of  the  virtue  of  thenohler  sex  also^a  pro- 
vision which  leaves  this  unmitigated  responsi- 
bility, not  alone  upon  women  like  the  well-pro- 
tected daughters  of  such  persons  as  Captain  Sw 
— triply  fenced  by  education,  custom,  the  expe- 
rience and  vigilance  of  their  friends,  and  the 
usages  of  society — but  upon  the  whole  lower 
order  of  uninstructed  and  unprotected  females, 
maid-servants,  parish  girls,  and  factory  girls, 
upon  creatures  vain  and  ignorant,  exposed  to 
temptation  in  every  form,  and  unguarded  by 
opinion,  if  not  rather  deemed  the  natural  prey 
of  licentiousness.  Mrs  Jameson  indeed  laments 
that  the  legal  liabilities  should  fall  on  the  least 
guilty,  and  shews  her  courageous  good  feeling, 
by  affirming  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those 
women  who  take  a  generous  and  extended  view 
of  the  whole  question,  to  soften  the  horrors  thai 
will  ensue,  by  individual  acts  of  mercy,  *'  for  the 
next  few  years,"  until  all  comes  right,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the'one  sex,  we  presume,  shall  regenerate 
both.  Let  it  be  so,  and  we  shall  rejoice.  It  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  this  discussion  in  Mrs  Jame« 
son's  book  arises  from  a  bill  then  before  the  As- 
sembly, for  the  provision  for  natural  children  by 
their  supposed  fathers,  and  that  it  originated 
in  that  Legislative  Council  where  Sir  Francifl 
Head  was  endeavouring  to  enact  a  law  which 
he  had  shortly  before  openly  condemned  in  the 
mother  country,  in  his  flippant  writings,  and  as 
a  poor-law  commissioner.  Having  by  this  new 
and  satisfactory  £nglish  law  provided  for  one  of 
the  many  evils  to  which  society  is  heir,  and  of 
which  women  are  the  especial  victims,  another 
almost  equally  appalling  and  universal  mischief 
remains,  which  Mrs  Jameson  states  strongly, 
without,  however,  openly  suggesting  a  remedy. 
This  is  matrimonial  infelicity.  In  travelling  with 
the  Bishop  of  Michigan,  a  young  prelate  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  diocese  of  800  miles  in 
length,  and  400  in  breadth,  and  probably  a  very 
narrow  revenue,  the  conversation  took  a  turn 
which  brought  out  facts  that  struck  the  aiithoress 
very  much. 

In  conversing  with  him  and  the  missionaries  on  the 
spiritual  and  moral  condition  of  his  diocese,  and  these 
newly  settled  regions  in  general,  I  learned  many  things 
which  interested  me  very  much;  and  there  was  one 
thing  discussed  which  especially  surprised  me.  It  was 
said  that  two-thirds  of  the  misery  which  came  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  a  popular  clergyman,  and  to  which 
he  was  called  to  minister,  arose  from  the  infelicity  of  the 
conjugal  relations ;  there  was  no  question  here  of  open 
immorality  and  discord,  but  simply  of  infelicity  and  un- 
fitness. The  same  thing  has  been  brought  before  me  in 
every  country,  every  society  in  which  I  have  been  a  so- 
journer and  an  observer ;  but  I  did  not  look  to  find  it  so 
broadly  placed  before  me  here  in  America,  where  the 
state  of  morals,  as  regards  the  two  sexes,  is  comparatively 
pure ;  where  the  marriages  are  early,  where  conditions 
are  equal,  where  the  means  of  subsistence  are  abundant, 
where  the  women  are  much  petted  and  considered  by  the 
men — too  much  so. 

For  a  result  then  so  universal,  there  must  be  a  cause 
or  causes  as  universal,  not  depending  on  any  particular 
customs,  manners,  or  religion,  or  political  institutions. 
And  what  are  these  causes  ?  Many  things  do  pozzle  me 
in  this  strange  world  of  ours— many  things  in  which  the 
new  world  and  the  old  world  are  equally  inoomprehen- ' 
Bible.    I  cannot  nnderstand  why  an  evil  everywhere  ac 
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luiowledgtd  and  hit  l§  not  remedied  eomewhere,  or  dii* 
cmied  by  some  one,  with  a  rieve  to  a  remedy ;  bot  no — 
it  ii  like  putting  one*s  band  into  the  fire,  on^  to  touch 
upon  it ;  it  ie  the  uniYeraal  bruite,  the  putrefying  tore, 
on  which  yon  must  not  lay  a  finger,  or  your  patient  (that 
it,  iociety)  criee  out  and  reeitta,  and,  liice  a  tick  baby, 
•cratches  and  kicks  iU  phyrician. 

Strange,  and  passing  strange,  that  the  relation  between 
the  two  sexes,  the  passion  of  love  in  short,  should  not  be 
taken  into  deeper  consideration  by  our  teachers  and  our 
legislators.  People  educate  and  legislate  as  if  there  was 
no  such  thing  in  the  world ;  but  ask  the  priest,  ask  the 
physician,  let  them  reteal  the  amount  of  moral  and  phy. 
sical  results  from  this  one  causew  Must  love  be  always 
discussed  in  blank  rerse,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be  played 
in  tragedies  or  sung  in  songs — a  subject  for  pretty 
poems  and  wicked  norels,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prosaic  current  of  our  every-day  existence,  our  moral 
welfare,  and  eternal  salvation  ?  Must  lore  be  ever  treat- 
ed with  profiineness,  as  a  mere  illusion  ?  or  with  coarse, 
ness,  as  a  mere  impulse  ?  or  with  fear,  as  a  mere  disease  ? 
or  with  shame,  as  a  mere  weakness  ?  or  with  levity,  as 
a  mere  accident  ?  Whereas,  it  is  a  great  mystery  and  a 
great  necessity,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  human  exist- 
ence^ morality,  and  happiness ;  mysterious,  universal,  in. 
fvitable  as  death.  Why  then  should  love  be  treated  less 
leriously  than  death  ?  It  is  as  serious  a  thing.  Love  and 
death,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  human  life,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  existence,  the  two  points  on  which  God*s 
universe  turns ;  which  He,  our  Father  and  Creator,  has 
placed  beyond  our  arbitration — beyond  the  reach  of  that 
election  and  free  will  which  He  has  left  us  in  all  other 
things!  Death  must  come,  and  love  must  come — but 
the  state  in  which  they  find  us,  whether  blinded,  asto- 
nished,  and  frightened,  and  ignorant,  or,  like  reasonable 
creatures,  guarded,  prepared,  and  fit  to  manage  our  own 
feelings  ?~Zthis,  I  suppose,  depends  on  ourselves ;  and  for 
want  of  such  self.management  and  self-knowledge,  look 
at  the  evils  that  ensue ! — ^hasty,  improvident,  unsuitable 
marriages;  repining,  diseased,  or  vicious  celibacy;  irre- 
trievable infamy ;  cureless  insanity. 

Mrs  Jameson  would  seem  to  be  a  fatalist  in 
love.  A  man  can,  it  is  very  true,  meet  death 
but  once ;  but  there  may  be,  we  cannot  presume 
to  guess  how  many  "  real  true  loves"  in  most 
men's  lives ;  and,  we  suspect,  in  some  women's 
too.  Could  we  be  once  quite  assured  as  to  the 
genuine  symptoms  of  the  one  real  love,  of  the 
grand  passion,  which  is  as  sure  to  come  as  death 
itself^  it  would  be  more  easy  to  legislate  on 
this  delicate  subject. 

We  doubt  the  true  love  of  the  foolish  and  en- 
thusiastic girl  mentioned  by  Mrs  Jameson — ^who 
some  years  ago  made  so  great  a  sensation  by 
bestowing  her  hand  and  fortune  on  the  Red 
Indian  missionary,  Peter  Jones,  and  devoting 
herself  to  love  in  a  wigwam — has  not  been  the 
one  love  which  comes  as  certainly  as  death; 
for  it  has  not,  even  with  the  fear  of  the  laugh 
against  her,  enabled  Mrs  Jones  to  act  her  part  as 
a  squaw,  although  she  became  such  of  her  own 
free  choice.  •'  She  has  quitted  her  village,  to 
return  to  Europe."  Nor  are  we  surprised.  Mrs 
Jameson  saw  the  station  which  Mrs  Jones  had 
abandoned,  when  on  a  visit  to  an  interesting 
family  of  settlers,  of  whom  the  father  had  named 
his  romantic  residence  Erindale,  from  fond  re- 
collection of  his  native  country.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Credit  River.  Few  Canadian  scenes  are 
so  rationally  pleasing  as  this :— - 

Mr  M  *  is  the  clergyman  and  magistrate  of 

the  district,   beside   being  the    principal    farmer    and 

,  "  Magrath. 


land  proprietor.  His  wife,  sprung  from  a  noble  and 
historical  race,  blended  much  sweetness  and  fVankhearted- 
ness,  with  more  of  courtesy  and  manner  than  I  expected 
to  find.  My  reception  was  most  cordial,  though  the 
whole  house  was  in  unusual  bustle,  for  it  was  the  4th  of 
June,  parade  day,  when  the  district  militia  were  to  be 
turned  out ;  and  two  of  the  young  men  of  the  ftmily  were 
buckling  on  swords  and  accoutrements,  and  furbiibinf 
up  helmets,  while  the  sister  was  officiating  with  s  sister*! 
pride  at  this  military  toilette,  tying  on  sashes  and  sr- 
ranging  epaulettes ;  and  certainly,  when  they  appeared 

one  in  the  pretty  green  costume  of  a  rifleman,  the  other 

all  covered  with  embroidery  as  a  captain  of  lancers—I 
thought  I  had  seldom  seen  two  finer-looking  men.  After 
taking  coffise  and  refreshments,  we  drove  down  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

On  a  rising  ground  above  the  river  which  ran  gurgling 
and  sparkling  through  the  green  ravine  beneath,  the 
motley  troops,  about  three  or  four  hundred  men,  were 
marshalled — no,  not  marshalled,  but  scattered  in  a  for 
more  picturesque  fashion  hither  and  thither:  a  few  log- 
houses  and  a  saw-mill  on  the  river-bank,  and  a  little 
wooden  church  crowning  the  opposite  height,  formed  the 

chief  features  of  the  scene.  

Some  had  firelocks;   some  had  old  swords,  suspended 
in  belu,  or  stuck  in  their  waistbands ;  but  the  greater 
number  shouldered  sticks  or  umbrellas.     Mrs  M 
told  us  that  on  a  former  parade  day  she  had  heard  the 
word  of  command  given  thus — '*  Gentlemen  with  the 
umbrellas,  take  ground  \p  the  right  1  Gentlemen  with  the 
walking-sticks,  take  ground  to  the  left!"     Now  they 
lan  after  each  other,  elbowed  and  kicked  each  other, 
straddled,   stooped,  chattered;    and    if  the  command- 
ing  officer  turned  his  back  for  a  moment,  very  coolly 
sat  down  on  the  bank   to  rest     Not   to  laugh  was 
impossible,  and  defied  all  power  of  face.     Charles  M. 
made  himself  hoarse  with  shouting  out  orders  which  no 
one  obeyed,  except,  perhaps,  two  or  three  men  in  the  front; 
and  James,  with  his  horsemen,  fiourished  their  lances, 
and  galloped,  and  capered,  and  curveted  to  admiration. 
James  is  the  popular  storekeeper  and  poatmaster  of  the 
village,  and  when,  after  the  show,  we  went  into  his  ware- 
house to  rest,  I  was  not  a  little  amused  to  tee  our  captun 
of  lancers  come  in,  and,  taking  off  his  plumed  helmet, 
jump  over  the  counter  to  serve  one  customer  to  a  **  penny- 
worth  of  tobacco,*'  and  another  to  a  **  yard  of  check.** 
Willy,  the  younger  brother,  a  fine  young  man,  who  had 
been  our  cavalier  on  the  field,  assisted;   and,  half  in  jest, 
half  in  earnest,  I  gravely  presented  myself  aa  the  purchaser 
of  something  or  other,  which  Willy  served  out  with  a 
laughing  gaiety  and  unembarrassed  simplicity  quite  de- 
lightful    We  returned  to  sit  down  to  a  plain,  plenteous^ 
and  excellent  dinner ;  every  thing  on  the  table,  the  wine 
excepted,  was  the  produce  of  their  own  farm.    Our  wine, 
water,  and  butter  were  iced,  and  everything  waa  the  best 

of  its  kind.        . 

The  next  morning  I  looked  out  from  my  window  upon 
a  scene  of  wild  yet  tranquil  loveliness.  The  house  is 
built  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank,  (what  in  Scotland  they 
term  a  scaur,)  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  descend- 
ing precipitously  to  the  rapid  river.  The  banks  on  either 
side  were  clothed  with  overhanging  wooda  of  the  sumach, 
maple,  tamarask,  birch,  in  all  the  rich  yet  delicate  array 
of  the  fresh  opening  year.  Beyond,  as  uaual,  lay  the 
dark  pine-forest ;  and  near  to  the  house  theiv  were  seve< 
ral  groups  of  lofty  pines,  the  original  giant-brood  of  th< 
soil ;  beyond  these  again  lay  the  <<  clearing^.**  The  sk] 
was  without  a  cloud,  and  the  heat  intense.  -I  foun^ 
breakfast  laid  in  the  verandah :  excellent  tea  and  coffee 
rich  cream,  delicious  hot  cakes,  new-laid  eggs — a  banque 
for  a  king!  The  young  men  and  their  labourers  ha^ 
been  out  since  sunrise,  and  the  younger  ladies  of  th 
house  were  busied  in  domestic  affiairs ;  the  rest  of  us  sa 
lounging  nil  the  morning  in  the  verandah  ;  and  in  th 
intervals  of  sketching  and  reading,  my  kind  hoat  an 
hosteu  gave  me  an  account  of  their  emigration  to  thi 
country  ten  years  ago. 

Mr  M.  was  a  Protestant  clergyman  of  good  fomil] 
and  had  held  a  considerable  living  in  Ireland  $  bat  sue 
was  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  in  which  he  i 
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fided,  tbtt  he  was  not  only  unable  to  collect  bit  titbes, 
bat  for  KTeral  yenrs  neither  hii  own  life  nor  that  of  any 
»f  kit  ftmtly  was  tafe.  They  never  went  out  onarmed, 
odnerer  went  to  rest  at  night  without  having  barri- 
cadeed  tbeir  bouse  like  a  fortress.  The  health  of  his  wife 
\tfUk  to  fell  under  this  anxiety,  and,  at  length,  after  a 
RTtre  struggle  with  old  feelings  and  old  habits,  he  came 
fi»  the  determination  to  convert  his  Irish  property  into 
ntdy  Boney,  and  emigrate  to  Canada,  with  four  fine 
Nu  from  seven  to  seventeen  years  old,  and  one  little 
^iigfater.  Thus  yon  see  that  Canada  has  become  an 
Mylam,  not  only  for  those  who  cannot  pay  tithes,  but  for 
tkie  who  cannot  get  them. 

Soon  after  hia  arrival,  he  purchased  eight  hundred 
aciei  of  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Credit.     With  the 
M^itaneeof  hia  sons  and  a  few  labourers,  he  soon  cleared 
a  spsce  of  ground  for  a  house,  in  a  situation  of  great 
utoiml  beauty,  but  then  a  perfect  wilderness ;  and  with 
so  other  aid  designed  and  built  it  in  very  pretty  taste. 
Beiag  thus  secure  of  lodging  and  shelter,  they  proceeded 
ii  tbeir  toilsome  work— toilsome,  most  laborious,  he 
sDoved  it  to  be,  but  not  utuewarded ;  and  they  have 
Bsw  eoe  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  cleared  and  in 
caltifatioD  ;  a  noble  bam,  entirely  constructed  by  his 
Mfii,  Bwasaiing  sixty  feet  long  by  forty  in  width ;  a  car- 
paitff*B  shop,  a  turning-lathe,  in  the  use  of  which  the  old 
fcatleman  and  one  of  his  sons  are  very  ingenious  and 
<6ctive,  a  forge,  extensive  oathouses,  a  farmyard  well 
nocked,  and  a  house  comfortably  famished,  much  of  the 
•assacntal  furniture  being  contrived,  carv^,  turned,  by 
ite  i^ther  and  his  sons.     These  young  men,  who  bad  re- 
caved  ia  Ireland  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education, 
kid  aU  a  mechanical  genius,  and  here,  with  all  their 
ssergies  awakened,  and  all  their  physical  and  mental 
powcn  in  full  occupation,  they  are  a  striking  example  of 
vkat  BKiy  be  done  by  activity  and  perseverance ;  they  are 
thtir  own  architects,  masons,  smiths,  carpenters,  farmers, 
prdcneiB;  they  are,  moreover,  bold  and  keen  hunters, 
V^tk  in  resource,  intelligent,  cheerful,  united  by  strong 
afictisii,  and  doting  on   their  gentle  sister,  who  has 
pawn  up  among  these  four  tall,  manly  brothers,  like  a 
beautiful  asalia  under  the  towering  and  sheltering  pines. 
Them.  I  should  add,  that  one  of  the  young  men  knows 
wmeth'mg  of  surgery,  can  bleed  or  set  a  broken  limb  in 
om  ef  necessity ;  while  another  knows  as  much  of  law 
as  onUca  him  to  draw  up  an  agreement,  and  settle  the 
inmla,  and  arrange  the  little  difficulties  of  their  poorer 
atighhevrs,  without  having  recourse  to  the  *'  attorney.'* 
The  whole  fomily  appear  to  have  a  lively  feeling  for 
■atural  hoauty,  and  a  taste  for  natural  history;  they 
kasw  tbt  habits  and  the  haunts  of  the  wild  animals 
«kch  people  their  forest  domain ;  they  have  made  col- 
kOMBS  of  minerals  and  insects,  and  have  *'  traced  each 
kerb  asd  flower  that  sips  the  silvery  dew.**  Not  only  the 
■''■■t  servsnt  girl,  (whom  I  met  running  about  with  a 
^c^Mf-ffig  in  her  arms,  looking  for  its  mother,)  and  the 
l:ttle  UmA  boy  Alick,  but  the  animals  in  the  farmyard, 
t^  aid  fitvourite  mare«  the  fowls  which  come  trooping 
n«id  the  benignant  old  gentleman,  or  are  the  peculiar 
fHa  aftbm  ladies  of  the  family, — the  very  dogs  and  cats 
'  to  nae,  each  and  all,  the  most  enviable  of  their 


^  M.  told  me  that  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years 
n«y  had  all  lived  and  worked  together  on  his  farm ;  but 
hooly  he  had  reflected  that  though  the  proceeds  of  the 
&7B  fffcrded  s  sabsistence,  it  did  not  furnish  the  means 
*f  adepcBdesce  for  his  sons,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
■uy  and  settle  m  the  world.  He  has  therefore  esta- 
Uahad  two  m4  his  sons  as  storekeepers,  the  one  in  Spring. 
Ud^theocbcrat  Streetsrille,  both  within  a  short  dis- 
^*K  of  his  own  rendence ;  and  they  have  already,  by 
^■r  fatirinffiicu,  activity,  and  popular  manners,  suc- 
■*■  heywd  his  hopes. 
HbMinblereso 


ble  resolution  galled  the  pride  of 
-bom  Irish  gentleman,  and  some  linger- 
tke  old  Adani,"  made  him  attempt  ez- 
tiie  d^;nidation  of  his  boys  selling  out 
a  Canadian  Tillage.  His  sensible 
fympathised^  not  with  his  national 


prejudices,  but  with  his  good  sense,  in  providing 
for  the  future  independence  of  his  sons. 

Happily  for  the  reading  world  and  herself, 
Mrs  Jameson  formed  the  design  of  going  farther 
west  than  ever  white  woman  did  before  who  has 
the  same  power  of  telling  the  tale  of  her  adventures. 
She  has  performed  another  feat,  which  beats  all 
former  fair  travellers  :  she  passed  over  the  falls 
of  St.  Mary  in  an  Indian  canoe,  and  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Chippewa  tribe  in  consequence 
of  her  heroism.  Dr  Johnson  has  somewhere  said 
that  travelling  in  France  or  Italy  was  nothing,  as 
these  countries  were  but  a  worse  sort  of  England; 
but  that  in  the  Hebrides,  he  had  got  many  new 
ideas  of  life.  So  has  Mrs  Jameson  among  the 
Indians.  On  this  tour  she  was  quite  alone.  In 
reaching  the  steamer,  Michigan,  she  visited  Buf- 
falo, in  which  she  found  several  good  booksellers' 
shops,  filled  with  cheap  editions  of  English  pub- 
lications, *'  generallyof  a  trashy  kind."  Like  most 
professional  authors,  she  is  a  warm  friend  to  the 
authors'  monopoly  ;  and  would  settle  the  matter 
at  once,  by  a  sweeping  international  act. 

In  travelling  from  the  Falls  of  Niagara  to 
Hamilton  by  the  stage-coach,  she  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have,  for  a  companion,  a  young  and 
uncommonly  handsome  man,  *'  beastly  drunk." 
The  adventure  was  not  pleasant,  though,  we  fear, 
that  the  same  thing  might  have  happened  in 
*'  the  old  country,"  once  or  oftener  in  the  course 
of  the  life  of  those  who  travel  by  the  stage-coach. 
Many  pleasing  little  snatches  of  manners  and 
sketches  of  scenery  occur  as  the  route  is  pursued 
to  the  far-famed  Talbot  Settlement,  the  adven- 
turous lady  having  resolved  to  beard  the  old  lion. 
Colonel  Talbot,  in  his  den.    At  one  place,  an 
Irish  farmer,  dining  at  the  inn  where  she  halted, 
offered  her  a  glass,  from  his  travelling  store 
of  genuine  potheen,  which  "  had  never  seen 
God's  beautiful  world  nor  the  blessed  day,  since 
it  was  bottled  in  ould  Ireland."     The  traveller 
passed  through  the  Oxford  of  the  new  world ; 
a  little  village,  with  the  usual  saw-mill,  grocery- 
store,  and  tavern,   and  a  dozen  Shanties,  con- 
gregated on  the  banks  of  the  stream.    Of  Lon- 
don, the  site   of  which  was  once  fixed   upon 
for  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  first  house 
was    built    in    1827.      Its  central  position    in 
the  midst  of  the  three  lakes,  Erie,  Ontario,  and 
Lake  Huron,  presents  many  advantages.     The 
Thames,  on  which  it  stands,  is  navigable  for  boats 
and  barges,  and  London  already  contains  1300  in- 
habitants.     It  boasts   a  jail  and  court-house, 
five  churches,  three  schools,  and  seven  taverns. 
The  population  is  chiefly  artisans ;  and  the  tra- 
veller fears  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drunken- 
ness and  profligacy.    Besides  the  supply  of  spirits 
in  the  taverns,  the  grocery  stores  elude  the  law 
against  selling  whisky.      Mrs  Jameson  saw  a 
district  magistrate  carried  off  the  pavement  dead 
drunk.    Here   women  of  the  better   class  bit- 
terly lament  the  want  of  respectable  society; 
and  those  in  the  interior  are  condemned  to  entire 
solitude,  and  generally  spend  their  lives  in  dis- 
content, from,  as  it  appears  to  us,  sheer  idle- 
ness.   Mrs  Jameson  says  truly,  that  ^^  a  woman 
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who  cannot  perform  for  herielf  snd  others  all 
household  offices,  has  no  hosiness  here/'  in 
the  bush ;  and,  in  effect^  that  a  healthy,  reason- 
able woman,  who  brings  cheerful  good-will  to 
the  discharge  of  her  duties,  may  be  as  happy  in 
Canada  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

After  remaining  a  short  time  at  Liondon,  the 
tourist  pushed  on  to  Talbot  country,  which 
stretches  along  the  ahores  of  Lake  Erie. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Colonel 
Talbot,  then  a  very  young  man,  was  aid-de-camp 
to  Grovemor  Simcoe,  whom  he  accompanied  on 
surveying  expeditions  of  a  country  which  then 
contained  not  one  white  inhabitant,  except  along 
the  borders,  and  on  the  shores  opposite  Detroit. 
The  Six  Nations  were  then  settled  on  the  Grand 
River,  with  a  few  wandering  tribes  of  Hurons 
and  Chippewas.  Here  Colonel  Talbot  resolved 
to  form  a  colony ;  and  he  accordingly  obtained  a 
grant  of  100,000  acres  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  on  condition  of  planting  a  settler  on  every 
900  acres.  He  subsequently  was  appointed  sole 
commissioner  in  colonizing  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try. He  has  effected  wonders  in  colonising;  but 
his  life  has  been  no  child's  play.  He  has  him- 
self put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  and  he  has 
also  demonstrated  what  may  be  done  by  energy, 
unremitting  perseverance,  and  wholesome  discU 
pline.  Let  us  cite  Mrs  Jameson's  report  of  the  ''ec- 
eentric"  Colonel  Talbot,  a  high-bom  Irish  gen- 
tleman—who, more  flattering  still,  '^  must  have 
been  very  handsome  when  young,"  and  who  is 
remarkable  for  his  resemblance  to  the  royal 
family,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  late  King  Wil. 
liam.  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  this  same  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  we  defer  to  the  lady;  who,  by 
the  way,  in  another  well-turned  compliment,  ap- 
propriates to  Dick  Talbot,  (Duke  of  Tyrconnel,) 
ft  repartee  on  the  subject  of  royal  resemblances, 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

Of  the  life  be  led  for  the  fint  sixteen  yean,  and  the 
dilfteolciefl  and  obftacles  he  encountered,  he  drew,  in  hii 
diicourae  with  me,  a  strong,  I  might  say  a  terrible  pic- 
ture :  and  observed  that  it  was  not  a  life  of  wild  wander, 
ing  freedom — the  life  of  an  Indian  hunter,  which  Dr 
Donlop  says,  is  so  fascinating,  that  •<  no  man  who  has 
followed  it  for  any  length  of  time,  ever  volnntarily  re- 
tarns  to  dviiised  society  I'*  Colonel  Talbot^s  life  has 
been  one  of  persevering,  heroic  self-devotion  to  the  com- 
pletion  of  a  magnificent  plan,  laid  down  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  followed  np  with  unflinching  tenacity  of 
purpose*  For  sixteen  years  he  saw  scarce  a  human  being, 
except  the  fisw  boon  and  blacks  employed  in  clearing  and 
Jogging  his  land :  he  himself  assumed  the  hlanket-coat 
and  axe,  slept  upon  the  bare  earth,  cooked  three  meals  a- 
day  for  twenty  woodsmen,  cleaned  his  own  boots,  washed 
his  own  linen,  milked  his  cows,  churned  the  botteri  and 
BUMie  sad  baked  the  bread.  In  this  latter  branch  of 
household  economy  he  became  very  expert,  and  still  piques 
himself  on  It. 

To  all  these  heterogeneous  functions  of  sowing  and 
reaping,  felling  and  plandng,  iVying,  boiling,  washing, 
wringing,  brewing,  and  bakkig,  he  added  another,  even 
more  eztiaordinarj ;— for  many  yean  he  solemnised  all 
the  marriages  in  hii  district  t         •        •        .        • 

His  continual  quarrels  with  the  successive  governors, 
who  were  jealous  of  the  independent  power  he  exercised 
in  his  own  territory,  are  humorously  alluded  to  by  Dr 
Dnnlop. 

«  After  ftfleea  yean  of  unremitting  labour  and  priva- 
tion,'* says  the  Doctor,  <'it  became  so  notorious  in  the 
province,  that  even  the  executhre  government  at  Toronto 


became  awan  that  there  was  each  a  plscs  as  the  Talbot 
Settlement,  when  roads  wen  cut  and  fiurms  in  progress ; 
and  hereupon  thef  njoiced,  for  it  held  out  to  them  just 
what  they  had  long  felt  the  want  of— a  well-settled, 
opened,  and  cultivated  country,  wherein  to  obtain  estates 
for  themselves,  their  children,  bom  and  unborn,  and  their 
whole  kith,  kin,  and  allies.  When  this  idea,  so  cndiuble 
to  the  paternal  feelings  of  these  worthy  gentlemen,  was 
intimated  to  the  Colonel,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see 
the  fitness  of  things  in  an  arrangement  which  would  ^n. 
for  on  the  next  generation,  or  the  next  again,  the  firuiti 
of  the  labour  of  the  prenqt ;  and  accordingly,  though  his 
answer  to  the  proposal  was  n<^t  couched  in  terms  quite  so 
diplomatic  as  might  have  been  wished,  it  was  brief, 
soldier-like,  and  not  easily  capable  of  misconstruction  ;  it 
was  in  these  words — '  1*11  be  d— d  if  you  get  one  foot  of 
land  hen  (*  and  thenupon  the  parties  joined  issue.*' 

Colonel  Talbot  has  fou^t  a  tough  battle,  but 
he  has  conquered.  His  homestead  or  chateau 
is  picturesque,  and,  in  one  sense,  patriarchal. 
Colonel  Talbot  is  a  generous  despot,  but  still  a 
despot.  He  likes  no  gentlemen  settlers,  nor  will 
he  permit  any  settlements  withki  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  himself,  ^s  his  power  is  absolute,  he 
compels  conformity  with  his  regulations. 

The  land  under  his  superintendence  is  divided 
into  lots  of  200  acres,  150  sold  at  three  dollars  per 
acre,  and  50  given  *  gratis.     Each  settler  must 
clear  and  sow  ten  acres,  build  a  log-house,  and  form 
one  chain  of  road  in  front  of  his  house  in  three 
years,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  "  He  never  associates 
with  the  people  except  on  one  grand  occasion^  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  his  settlement. 
This  is  celebrated  at  St  Thomas  by  a  festive 
meeting  of  the  most  respectable  settlers,  and  the 
Colonel  himself  opens  the  ball  with  one  of  the 
ladies,  generally  shewing  his  taste  by  selecting 
the  youngest  and  prettiest."    So  many  stories  are 
circulated  about  the  woman-hating,  or  woman- 
shunning  Colonel,  who,  for  many  years,  had  per- 
mitted no  female  near  his  dwelling,  that   poor 
Mrs  Jameson,  who  was  not  sure  of  her  welcome^ 
began  to  lose  heart][altogether,  as,  after  a  weary 
day's  jolting  in  a  cart — which  sort  of  vehicle  was 
often  the  only  conveyance  she  could  obtain — 
darkness  and  the  dwelling  of  the  man  of  ^he 
woods  came  together.    Fortunately,  a  person  mTia 
met   near  the  house,  who  informed  her   t;bat 
the  Colonel  expected  a  lady  '^  who  had  corned 
over  the  sea  to  visit  him."  .She  was  at   oiic3« 
relieved.    Lights  were  gleaming  in  the  distant 
windows,  and,  as  her  carriage  drew  up,  the  g^allanl 
and  much  beUed  Colonel  sallied  out  to  receive 
her.     She  says — "  My  welcome  was  not   oxilj 
cordial,  but  courtly.    The  Colonel,  taking    rivi 
under  his  arm,  and  ordering  the  boy  and    Hii 
horses  to  be  well  taken  care  of, handed  me  into  tin 
hall  or  vestibule,  where  sacks  of  wheat  and  pile 
of  sheep-skins  lay  heaped  in  primitive  fashion 
thence  into  a  room,  the  walls  of  which   '^ve^r 
formed  of  naked  logs."     Her  conversations  ^wit 
this  eccentric  recluse,  if  not  important,  aro  ^^ 
tertaining.     Most  she  marvelled  at  his  s^oio^ 
indifference  to  those  mighty  events  whicdi     1^^ 
shaken  Europe,  and  the  whole  world,  sino^     i 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  wilderness.    Thc»\jt^ 
vowed,  like  St  Kevin  or  St  Oran,  we  presvmsxs 
against  the  womankind,  they  have  been  too  sx&^ 
for  him.    His  favowdte  serv^t^  after  «iuUaxrij 
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itSkiaf  for  twwty.five  yevn,  married  at  last; 
and  tkm  ii  now  his  wife,  and  a  little  child  also> 
nuuiiig  ibout  at  its  pleasure. 

The  Colonel  has  made  different  trips  to  Eng- 
land durixi^  his  long  period  of  sequestration^  to 
knterd  the  Colon^  Office ;  and  has  generally 
carried  his  points. 

Mrs  Jameson  departed  as  she  came^  in  a  cart. 
Her  postilion^  with  a  nate  Kerry  brogue,  had 
net  oos  Irish  feature  in  his  face ;  and  it  was  found 
tfcat&ifgrandfatherhadbeena Frenchman.  What 
as  endlsfls  Tariety  of  cross-breeds  are  and  will 
be  in  America  I  The  driver  and  owner  of  the 
cart,  had  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres, 
aid  hat  cleared  one  hundred  of  it ;  for  which, 
tagsChsr  with  a  log-house  and  bam,  he  had  paid 
about  £900.  It  was  a  grazing  farm,  which  is 
rare  in  those  parts,  and  his  wife  sold  a  good  deal 
of  hotter  and  cheese  at  Port  Stanley,  one  of 
CelMiel  Talbot's  towns.  We  have  this  passing 
giimpee  of  Uie  condition  of  Scottish  Highland 
tnifrants-^ 

Tke  road  continued  very  tolerable  during  the  greater 
fart  of  thii  day,  running  due  weat,  at  a  diatance  of  about 
u  « ten  milei  from  the  ahore  of  Lake  Erie.  On  either 
fi'*  I  nee  a  conatant  aucceaaion  of  farma  partially 
^axtd,  and  in  cuIiiTatlon ;  hut  no  vUlage,  town,  or  ham. 
!«■  Oae  part  of  the  country  through  which  I  paaaed  to- 
^7  if  fettled  chiefly  by  Highland^,  who  bring  hither 
^ntbdrdanniah  attachmenta,  and  their  thrifty,  dirty 
b»^>i  add  alao  their  pride  and  tbeirhoneaty.  Weatopped 
<boQt  Boen  at  one  of  theae  Highland  aettlementa,  to 
nt  tW  hoTKa  and  procure  refreahments.  The  houae  was 
oUid  Cainpbell*a  Inn,  and  conaiated  of  a  log-hut  and  a 
c>t<lMhed.  A  long  pole,  atuck  into  the  decayed  atump 
•fa  tree  in  front  of  the  but,  aerred  for  a  aign.  The  family 
ffAt  nothing  but  Gaelic;  a  brood  of  children,  ragged, 
^^1  and  without  ahoea  or  atockinga,  (which  latter  1 
<>ad  hanging  againat  the  wall  of  the  beat  room,  aa  if  for 
t  ikaw,)  were  running  about — and  all  atared  upon  me 
*itk  a  »rt  of  half-acared,  uncouth  curioaity,  which  waa 
1«He  lavafe.  With  aome  difficulty  I  made  my  wants 
^"''■nlood,  and  procured  aome  mUk  and  Indian  com 
oka.  Thia  family,  notwithatanding  their  wretched 
*tt**ra]ici^  might  be  conaidered  proaperoua.  They  hare 
'Pf^Ptrty  of  two  hundred  acres  of  excellent  land,  of 
*U  dxty  acrea  are  cleared^  and  in  cultivation  ;  fire 
^^  and  fiarty  aheep.  They  have  been  aettled  here  aix- 
"^  fearay-Jiad  come  out  destitute,  and  obtained  their 


the 


^  fn^  For  them,  what  a  change  from  abject  po. 
""7  and  want,  to  IndependMS  and  plenty  !  But  thi 
*^**sta|ca  are  all  outward  pft  there  be  any  inward 
^^"'Vh  it  ia  apparently  retrogradation,  not  adrancement. 

The  cart  driver  had  thirty  cows  and  eighty 
^eep.  The  wolves  commit  depredations  on  the 
iorkadnring  winter;  they  appear  almost  the  same 
i&imal  as  the  Australian  dog,  and  hunt  in  packs. 
Bean  are  hunted  ;  and  deer  are  still  so  plen- 
^  in  Upper  Canada,  that  venison  is  common 
imi  in  cottages  and  farm  houses,  and  sells 
^^e^  in  the  towns.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
^the£nrest  are  even  in  a  worse  condition  than 
^  dirty  inmates  of  Campbell's  Inn,  who  yet 
F'vWUyealieoiisinswithMaccallainMore.  A^^er 
^^  read  the  following  passage,  we  begin  to 
■^kasd  the  advantages,  soapt  to  be  forgotten, 
rfvanfactaring  towns :— > 

1^  wteta  small  popnletkm  la  seatterad  over  a  wide 
^■tMaf  (Mtlial  LiMtty,  where  there  is  net  a  village 
« t  haalat  fv  twwty,  sr  tUrty,  or  forty  niiea  together 
Ihn  are  ao  — ■nfhcteries— whete  there  U 


aubsiatenee  are  abmidant^where  there  ia  no  landed  aria- 
tocracy— no  poor  lawa,  nor  poor  rates,  to  grind  the  soula 
and  the  substance  of  the  people  between  them,  till  nothing 
remains  but  chaff,— to  what  ahall  we  attribute  the  grose 
vioea,  the  profligacy,  the  atupidity,  and  baiely  vulgar 
habits  of  a  great  part  of  the  people,  who  know  not  even 
how  to  ei\joy  or  to  turn  to  profit  the  ineatimable  advan- 
tages around  them  P-.And,  alas  for  them  !  there  seems  to 
be  no  one  aa  yet,  to  take  an  interest  about  them,  or  at 
leaat  inAiae  a  new  apirit  into  the  nextfgeneration.  In  one 
log-hut  in  the  very  heart  of  the  wildemeaa,  where  I  might 
well  hare  expected  primitive  mannera  and  aimplicity,  I 
found  vulgar  finery,  vanity,  affectation,  under  the  moat 
absurd  and  disgusting  forma,  combined  with  a  want  of 
the  commonest  physical  comforts  of  life,  and  the  total 
absence  of  even  elementary  knowledge.  In  another  I 
have  aeen  dnmkenneaa,  profligacy,  atolid  indififersnce  te 
all  religion ;  and  in  another,  the  moat  senaeleaa  fanaticiam. 
There  are  people,  I  know,  who  think — ^who  fear,  that 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  ciTiliaation  must  be 
the  increase  of  vice  and  inaubordination  ;  who  deem  that 
a  acatterad  agricnltural  population,  where  there  is  a  aaifi*> 
ciency  of  daily  food  for  the  body ;  where  no  achoolmaater 
inteifsres  to  Infuae  ambition  and  diacontent  into  the  ab- 
ject, aelf-satisfied  mind ;  where  the  labourer  reads  not, 
writes  not,  thinks  not— only  loves,  hates,  praya,  and  toils 
—that  auch  a  atate  muat  be  a  aort  of  Arcadia.  Let  them 
come  here  1— there  ia  no  march  of  Intellect  here  I — there 
ia  no  *'  Schoolmaater  abroad"  here !  And  what  are  the 
consequences  ?  Not  the  most  agreeable  to  contemplate, 
believe  me. 

1  passed  in  theae  joumeya  some  school. houses  built  by 
the  wayside  :  of  these  several  were  shut  up  for  want  of 
Bchoolmaatera ;  and  who  that  could  earn  a  subsistence  in 
any  other  way,  would  he  a  KhooImasUr  in  the  wilds  of 
Upper  Canada  ?  Ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  ill  paid,  or  not  paid 

at  all boarded  at  the  houaea  of  the  difiSurent  flirmera  in 

turn,  I  found  indeed  aome  few  men,  poor  creaturea! 
slwaya  either  Scotch  or  Americanff,  and  totally  unit  for 
the  office  they  had  undertaken. 

She  calls  for  missionaries  of  education  and  re- 
ligion ;  and  for  social  amusements,  and  innocent 
excitement,  in  place  of  whisky  and  camp  meet- 
ings. With  all  its  drawbacks,  the  country  is 
advancing.  The  post-mistress  of  Howard  town- 
ship, who  six  years  ago  drew  only  ten  dollars  a 
quarter,  now  draws  above  forty ;  and  yet  postage 
is  so  high  that  poor  emigrants  are  often  unable 
to  redeem  their  letters. 

Mrs  Jameson  spent  some  time  in  conversing 
with  the  Moravian  Missionary,  settled  among 
the  tribe  of  Delewares,  located  near  Chatham  on 
the  river  Thames.  The  tribe  had  about  100,000 
acres  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  province  ceded  to 
them,  of  which  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
lately  purchased  25,000,  for  the  very  reasonable 
quit-rent  of  £150  a-year  for  ever.  The  tribe  were 
not  unanimous  in  this  bargain.  One  hundred  and 
Mty  Delewares  were  in  the  minority.  The  for- 
ever  ia  likely  to  be  of  short  duration,  as  the 
Delewares  are  expected  to  move  on  before  the 
inroads  of  civilisation^  and  some  have  already 
gone  off  far  west.  How  does  the  Government 
permit  such  acts  in  its  functionaries  ?  Those  De- 
lewares who  objected  to  the  sale  (as  it  is  called) 
of  their  hunting  gounds,  are  also  about  to 
move  westward,  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
missionaries.  It  is  painful  as  hopeless  to  con- 
template the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  throughout  Canada ;  and  humiliating, 
indeed,  to  think  that  their  moral  degradation  is 
principally  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Whites,  as  their  total  extinction  will  be  at  last. 
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With  shame  and  pain  may  we  all  read  this  sen- 
tence : — '*  Wherever  the  Christian  comes^  he 
brings  the  Bible  in  one  hand^  discfase,  corrup- 
tion, and  the  accursed  fire-water,  in  the  other ; 
or,  flinging  down  the  book  of  peace,  he  boldly  - 
and  openly  proclaims  that  might  gives  right, 
and  substitutes  the  sabre  and  the  rifle  for  the 
slower  desolation  of  starvation  and  whisky." 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  grounds  upon 
which  Mrs  Jameson  grounds  her  fanciful  opinion 
of  the  Indians  being  an  untameable  race.  The 
same  thing  has  been  said  of  the  painted  Bri- 
tons, more  recently  of  the  wild  Irish  and  the 
wilder  Highlanders ;  but  all  were  found  perfectly 
tameable  where  there  were  time,  motive,  and 
fair  play.  These  requisites  will  never  be  found 
for  Indians  in  Canada.  One  of  her  own  notes  is 
the  best  refutation  of  her  opinion  which  can  be 
given  :— 

When  General  Wayne  (1794)  destroyed  the  eettlementa 
of  the  Wyandots  and  Miamis  alon^  the  Miami  river,  and 
on  the  south  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  he  wrote  thus  in  his  offl. 
cial  despatch  s— <*  The  very  extensive  and  cultivated /E^/^ff 
and  garden*  shew  the  work  of  many  hands.  The  mar- 
gins  of  those  beautifol  rivers,  the  Miami  of  the  lake  and 
Au  Glaize,  appear  like  one  continued  village  for  a  num- 
ber of  miles,  both  above  and  below  this  place.  Nor  have 
J  ever  beheld  such  immense  fields  qf  com  in  any  part  cf 
America,  from  Canada  to  Florida,''*  And  all  this  &ir 
scene  was  devastated  and  laid  waste  I  and  we  complain 
that  the  Indians  make  no  advance  in  civilisation  ! 

Mrs  Jameson  proceeded  to  Detroit  in  one  of 
the  small  lake  steamers.  She  was  accompanied 
by  the  Moravian  missionaries  and  their  families, 
who  were  about  to  emigrate  with  the  Delewares 
beyond  the  Missouri.  They  are  descended  of 
the  early  German  Moravians,  but  appear  to  be 
natives  of  the  country.  They  were  not  prepos- 
sessing companions.  In  the  steerage  were  some 
Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants  of  the  lowest  grade, 
and  a  patriarchial  family  of  Vermonters  on  their 
way  to  the  Illinois,  and  already  eleven  weeks  on 
the  route.  They  had  two  covered  waggons,  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  pair  of  horses.  The  pa- 
triarch from  Vermont  led  out  into  the  wilderness 
fifteen  children,  by  three  wives.  The  group  is 
cleverly  painted.  All  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion with  them  were  unsuccessful.  The  father 
was  rude,  the  children  shy,  and  the  third  wife 
sickly  and  melancholy.  The  following  sketch  is 
in  a  happier  tone— and  why  force  those  gay 
Habitant  to  become  sulky  Vermonters  ? — 

The  banks  of  the  Thames  are  studded  with  a  succession 
of  farms,  cultivated  by  the  descendants  of  the  early  French 
settlers — precisely  the  same  class  of  people  as  the  Habitans 
in  Lower  Canada.  They  go  on  exactly  as  their  ancestors 
^d  a  century  ago,  raising  on  their  rich  fertile  lands  just 
sufficient  for  a  subsistence,  wholly  uneducated,  speaking 
only  a  French  patois,  without  an  idea  of  advance  or  im- 
provement  of  any  kind ;  submissive  to  their  priests,  gay, 
contented,  courteous,  and  apparently  retaining  their  an- 
^estral  tastes  for  dancing,  singing,  and  flowers. 

In  the  midst  of  half-dilapidated,  old-fkshioned  farm- 
houses, yon  could  always  distingusih  the  priest's  dwell- 
ing, with  a  flower-garden  in  front,  and  the  little  chapel 
or  chnrch,  surmounted  by  a  cross^ — both  being  generally 
neat,  clean,  fresh-painted,  and  forming  a  strange  contrast 
with  the  neglect  and  slovenliness  around.  . 
^  We  stopped  half  way  down  the  river  to  take  in  wood. 
Opposite  to  the  landing-place  stood  an  extensive  farm- 
Jiouse,  in  better  condition  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  i  and 


under  the  boughs  bt  an  enormous  tree,  which  threw  an 
ample  and  grateful  shade  around,  our  boat  was  moored. 
Two  Indian  boys,  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  were 
shooting  with  bow  and  arrows  at  a  mark  stuck  np 
against  the  huge  trunk  of  the  tree.    They  wore  cotton 
shirts,  with  a  crimson  belt  round  the  waist  ornamented 
with  beads,  such  as  is  commonly  worn  by  the  Canadian 
Indians ;  one  had  a  gay  handkerchief  knotted  round  his 
head,  from  beneath  which  his  long  black  hair  hung  in 
matted  elf  locks  on  his  shoulders.     The  elegant  forms, 
free  movements^  and  haughty  indifference  of  these  Indian 
boys  were  contrasted  with  the  figures  of  some  little  dirty, 
ragged  Canadians,  who  stood  staring  upon  us  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  or  importunately  begging  for 
cents.    An  Indian  hnnter  and  his  wife,  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  boys,  were  standing  by,  and  at  the  feet  of 
the  man  a  dead  deer  lay  on  the  grass.     The  steward  of 
the  boat  was  bargaining  with  the  squaw  for  some  veni- 
son, while  the  hunter  stood  leaning  on  his  rifle,  haughty 
and  silent.    At  the  window  of  the  farmhouse  s%t  a  well- 
dressed  female,  engaged  in  needlework.    After  looking 
up  at  me  once  or  twice  as  I  stood  upon  the  deck  gaxing 
on  this  picture_jnst  such   a  one  as  Edwin  Landaeer 
would  have  delighted  to  paint — the  lady  inrited  me  into 
her  house ;  an  invitation  I  most  gladly  accepted.    Erery- 
thing  within  it  and  around  it  spoke  riches  and  substantial 
plenty ;  she  shewed  me  her  garden,  abounding  in  roses, 
and  an  extensive  orchard,  in  which  stood  two  Indian 
wigwams.    She  told  me  that  every   year  fomilies   of 
Chippewa  hunters  came  down  ^m  the  shore  of  L.ake 
Huron,  and  encamped  in  her  orchard,  and  those  of  her 
neighbours,  without  asking  permission.    They  were  per- 
fecUy  inoffensive,  and  had  never  been  known  to  meddle 
with  her  poultry,  or  injure  her  trees.     •*  They  are,**  said 
she,  *<  an  honest,  excellent  people ;  but  1  must  shut  the 
gates  of  my  orchard  on  them  to-night — for  this  bargain 
with  yonr  steward  will  not  conclude  without  whisky,  and 
I  shall  have  them  all  ivres  mort  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.   I  passed  half-an-hour  in  pleasant  conversation  with 
this  lady,  who  had  been  bom,  educated,  and  married   in 
the  very  house  in  which  she  now  resided.    She  spoke 
English  well  and  fluently,  but  with  a  foreign  accent^  and 
her  deportment  was  frank  and  easy,  with  that  sort  of 
graceful  courtesy  which  seems  inherent  in  the  Fren<^ 
manner,  or  used  to  be  so.    On  parting,  she  presented  me 
with  a  large  bouqet  of  roses,  which  has  proved  a  ^reat 
delight,  and  served  all  the  purposes  of  a  fan.      Kor 
should  I  forget  that  in  her  garden  I  saw  the  only  hum* 
ming  birds  I  have  yet  seen  in  Canada  :  there  were  two 
lovely  little  gem-like  creatures  disporting  amon^    the 
blossoms  of  the  scarlet-bean.    They  have  been  this  year 
less  numerous  than  usual,  owing  to  the  lateness  and 
severity  of  the  spring.     The  day  has  been  most  intoler. 
ably  hot ;  even  on  the  lake  there  was  not  a  breath  of  air. 
But  as  the  sun  went  ^wn  in  his  glory,  the    breeze 
freshened,  and  the  spired  a^d  towers  of  the  dty  of  Detroit 
were  seen  against  the  western  sky.    The  schooners    at 
anchor,  or  dropping  into  the  river — the  little  canoes  flit- 
ting across  from  ride  to  side — ^the  lofty  buildings — the 
enormous  steamers — the  noisy  port,  and  busy  streets,  all 
bathed  in  the  light  of  a  sunset  such  as  I  had  never  seen, 
not  even  inltaly — almost  tumedme  giddy  with ezdtemenu 

In  rambling  about  Detroit,  the  traveller  s&w 
more  of  the  Habitans,  One  day  she  was  sitting* 
under  a  tree,  speculating  upon  the  causes  of  tlie 
evident  superiority  visible  in  all  things  on  tiie 
American  side  of  the  river— 

When  an  old  French  Canadian  stopped  near  me  'to 
arrange  something  about  his  cart.  We  entered  forth wi  tJi 
into  conversation  ;  and,  though  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  out  his  patois^  he  understood  my  French,  and  y/^^ 
got  on  very  well.  If  you  would  see  the  two  eztreixaei 
of  manner  brought  into  near  comparison,  yon  shoial<j 
turn  from  a  Yankee  storekeeper  to  a  French  Canadtsaxi  { 
It  was  quite  curious  to  find  in  this  remote  region  socIa  4 
perfect  specimen  of  an  old-fashioned  Norman  p«»— «^t: 
all  bows,  courtesy,  and  good«hnmour.  He  was  carry^i^i 
a  cart-load  of  cherries  to  Sandwich  ;  and  wbmk  I  heg^^j 
for  a  ride^  the  little  old  man  bowed  and  smiled,  m^m 
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fmni  Mh  a  voloble  speech,  in  which  the  wordi  eiu 
(ha»lilhmMUir!  and  madame!  were  all  I  could  under, 
naad;  but  tbeie  were  enough.  I  mounted  the  cart, 
ntii  BijMlf  in  an  old  chair  inrrounded  with  bailcets 
k«H  with  ripe  cherries.  After  permission  asked,  and 
gnatod  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  a  hundredth  removal  of 
tWriQfd  hst,  I  fiiiled  not  to  profit  by  my  situation,  and 
dipped  siy  hind  pretty  frequently  into  these  tempting 
buk<ts.  When  the  French  penetrated  into  these  regions 
actttorj  sgo,  they  brought  with  them,  not  only  their 
utiml  osortssy,  but  some  of  their  finest  national  fruits 
— phMU,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  of  the  best  qoality..-ez- 
cdlaM  fFspcs  too,  I  am  told — and  all  these  are  now 
{raws  in  toch  abundance  as  to  be  almost  Talueless.  For 
kit  cut-lead  of  cherries  my  old  man  expected  a  sum  not 
dcsediag  two  shillings. 

Thetrayeller  was  charmed  with  Detroit,  which 
if,  eomptratively,  an  ancient  and  venerable  city, 
tbt  has  suffered  many  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war 
in  its  thne.  Five  or  six  newspapers  are  publish ed 
in  Detroit  alone,  and  forty-two  steamers  touch 
at  it  At  the  library  Mrs  Jameson  borrowed 
some  books ;  and  though  the  ''  gentleman"  who 
kept  it  aeither  moved  his  hat  from  his  head,  nor 
bowed  at  her  entrance,  he  would  receive  no  re- 
mooerttion  for  the  use  of  his  books  from  ''  a 
lady  and  a  stranger."  Every  country  has  its 
own  way  of  expressing  civility,  and  this  was  no 
doubt  meant  for  high  courtesy,  and  accordingly 
accepted  as  such.  At  Detroit  Mrs  Jameson 
beard  the  Baptist  preacher,  after  praying  for  all 
men  of  all  conditions,  including  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  manage  most  adroitly  with  the 
President:—-''  The  suppliant  besought  the  Al- 
mighty, that  *if  Mr  Van  Buren  were  a  good 
BID,  he  might  be  made  better,  and  if  a  bad  man, 
be  might  be  speedily  regenerated." 

Mrs  Jameson  bad  previously  made  a  hasty 
bnt  delightful  acquaintance  with  a  very  interest- 
ing woman,  a  balf-blood  Indian^  the  wife  of  Mr 
MacMarray,  a  missionary  to  the  Chippewas, 
Kttied  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  She  had  been  in- 
vited to  visit  tbem  at  tbeir  far  distant  station^ 
«  the  River  St  Mary,  between  Lake  Huron  and 
l^e  Soperior ;  and  had  conceived  so  strong  a 
^oire  to  move  westward,  and  see  wild  Indians 
in  their  primitive  condition,  that  sbe  resolved  to 
proceed,  and  get,  at  all  eveMs,  as  near  them  as 
pottible.  Her  chosen  com0^ion  and  guide  was 
tbe  Travels  of  Henry,  who  had,  seventy  years 
before,  when  tbe  Red  Man  was  more  in  his  pri- 
■e^  state,  been  a  fur  trader  on  the  Lakes. 
In  iteaoBing  along  to  St  Clair  River,  she  had 
tie  gratification  of  seeing  groups  of  Hurons 
Md  Sagginawg  ;  and,  after  a  night  of  deadly  sea- 
iicknew,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  at  dawn  opened  her 
«7es  on  that  exquisitely  lovely  island  of  Mac- 
kinaw, whicb  so  enraptures  poetical  travellers. 
Here  we  have  a  sun-rise  which  may  almost  rival 
^nm's  Italian  san-set,  when 

**  The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night** 

▼•  wete  lyiBfr  in  a  tiny  bey,  crescent-shaped^  of  which 
« two  bono  or  extremities  were  formed  by  long  narrow 
fjMsniiiiM  projecting  into  the  lake.  On  the  east,  the 
*Ws  ikj  was  flnahed  with  a  deep  amber  glow,  flickered 
*^  seCtat  siia4cs  of  roee-ooloor— the  same  intense 
r  Mng  reflected  in  the  lake ;  and  upo^  the  ex. 


^*^y  *h<  point,  between  the  glory  abore  and  the 
JJjy  *5>J^a«*od  the  little  missionary  church,  iu light 
V^mlilfrj  Mhisd  against  the  sky.    On  the  oppo* 


site  side  of  the  heavens  htmg  the  moon,  waxing  paler  and 
paler,  and  melting  away,  as  it  seemed,  before  the  splen- 
dour of  the  rising  day.  Immediately  in  front  rose  the 
abrupt  and  picturesque  heights  of  the  island,  robed  in 
richest  foliage,  and  cronmed  by  the  lines  of  the  little  for- 
tress, snow-white,  and  gleaming  in  the  morning  light. 
At  the  base  of  these  cliflfs,  all  along  the  shore,  Hmmedi. 
ately  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  whicb,  transparent  and  un- 
ruffled, reflected  every  form  as  in  a  mirror,  an  encamp- 
ment of  Indian  wigwams  extended  far  as  my  eye  could 
reach  on  either  side.  Even  while  I  looked,  the  inmates 
were  beginning  to  bestir  themselres,  and  dusky  flgures 
were  seen  emerging  into  sight  from  their  picturesque 
dormitories,  and  stood  gazing  on  us  with  folded  arms,  or 
were  busied  about  their  canoes,  of  which  some  hundreds 
lay  along  the  beach. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  and  while  heaven  and 
earth  were  glowing  with  light,  and  colour,  and  life,  an 
elysian  stillness,  a  delicious  balmy  serenity,  wrapt  and  in- 
terfused the  whole.  Oh,  how  passing  lovely  it  was  !  how 
woodrously  beautiful  and  strange  !  I  cannot  tell  how 
long  I  may  have  stood,  lost,  absolutely  lost,  and  fearing 
even  to  wink  my  eyes,  lest  the  spell  should  dissolve,  and 
all  should  vanish  away  like  some  air-vrrought  phantasy. 

The  more  mundane  and  solid  affair  of  break- 
fast which  follows,  is  equally  good  in  its  way. 
At  Mackinaw,  the  Indian  agent  of  the  United 
States  is  Mr  Schoolcraft,  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  book  of  travels  in  these  regions.  He  is 
married  to  an  elder  sister  of  Mrs  MacMurray. 
Mrs  Jameson,  who,  luckily  for  her  readers,  is 
more  enterprising  than  timidly  considerate^  knew 
nothing  of  this  family,  and  was  afraid  that  the 
MacMurray s,  on  their  way  to  the  Far  West, 
might  not  even  have  mentioned  her — that  she 
might,  in  short,  be  an  intruder,  de  trop,  especially 
as  the  lady  to  wbom  she  came  a  volunteer  guest, 
was  indisposed.  She  was,  however,  very  kindly 
received,  became  much  attached  to  her  interest- 
ing hostess,  and  diligently  cultivated  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Indians  then  at  Mack, 
inaw.  This  portion  of  her  book  is  exceedingly 
interesting^  from  the  artistical  style  in  which  the 
Red  Men  are  represented,  though  much  informa- 
tion is  not  longer  to  be  expected  from  such  acci- 
dental or  flying  guests  to  wigwams,  as  English 
ladies  must,  of  necessity,  be.  Mrs  Jameson  had, 
however,  the  advantage  of  being  present  at  "  a 
talk"  between  the  Indians  and  Mr  Schoolcraft, 
at  which  the  brother  of  Mrs  Schoolcraft  acted  as 
interpreter. 

About  twenty  of  their  principal  men,  including  a  ven* 
ei'able  old  chie^  were  present;  the  rest  stood  outside, 
crowding  the  doors  and  windows,  but  never  attempting 
to  enter,  nor  causing  the  slightest  interruption.  The  old 
chief  wore  a  quantity  of  wampum,  but  was  otherwise  un- 
distinguished, except  by  his  fins  head  and  acute  features. 
His  grey  hair  was  drawn  back,  and  tied  on  the  top  of  his 
head  with  a  smgle  feather.  All,  as  they  entered,  took 
me  by  the  hand  with  a  quiet  smile  and  a  ^'  bojou,"  to 
which  I  replied  as  I  had  been  instructed,  '*  Bojou,  neeje  !*' 
(good-day,  friend !) 

After  some  whispering  among  themselves,  an  orator  of 
the  party  addressed  Mr  Schoolcraft  with  great  emphasis. 
Extending  his  hand,  and  raising  his  voice,  he  began : 
'^  Father,  I  am  come  to  tell  you  a  piece  of  my  mind.*' 
But  when  he  had  uttered  a  few  sentences,  Mr  SchoolcrafI 
desired  the  interpreter  to  tell  him  that  it  was  useless  to 
speak  farther  on  that  subject,  (I  understood  it  to  relate 
to  some  land-payments.)  The  orator  stopped  immediate- 
ly, and  then,  after  a  pause,  he  went  up  and  took  Mr 
Schoolcraft's  hand  with  a  friendly  air,  as  if  to  shew 
he  was  not  offended.  Another  orator  then  arose,  and 
proceeded  to  the  object  of  the  visit,  which  was  to  ask  an 
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aUovftBM  of  fion^nlk,  wui  toWMo,  wbik  theyremaintd 
on  the  iflasd— «  reqiiMt  which  I  prtnuM  was  grantod^ 
M  thay  dapartad  with  much  apparent  aatiafaction* 

Thara  waa  not  a  flgnre  amonff  them  that  wai  not  a  ttodj 
fyr  a  painter ;  and  how  I  wished  that  my  hand  had  been 
readier  with  the  pencil  to  inatch  aome  of  those  pictorasqae 
beads  and  attitndea  { 
Of  another  "  talk"  she  says- 
There  were  fifty-four  of  their  chieft,  or  rather  chief 
men,  present,  and  not  less  than  two  ituudred  Indians 
round  tlie  house ;  their  dark,  eager  faces  filling  up  the 
windows  and  doorways ;  but  they  were  silent,  quiet,  and 
none  but  those  first  admitted  attempted  to  enter.  AH  as 
they  came  up^  toolc  my  hand :  some  I  had  seen  before, 
and  some  were  entire  strangers ;  but  there  was  no  look 
of  surprise,  and  all  was  ease  and  grave  self-posaession  :  a 
set  of  more  perfect  gentlemen,  in  manner^  I  nerer  met 
with. 

Fresh  parties  of  Indians,  of  different  tribes, 
were  arriving  at  this  island  every  day.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  rendezvous  for  them  on  their 
route  to  the  Manitoolin  Islands,  to  receive  the 
presents  annually  distributed  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  those  tribeswho  had  been  our  "allies" 
during  the  American  war.  Some  of  them  make 
a  voyage  of  500  miles  to  receive  a  few  blankets 
and  kettles.  They  paddle  all  day,  and  at  night 
'^  camp  out"  on  the  shores,  subsisting  on  the 
parched  Indian  corn  and  bear's  fat  which  they 
bring  along  with  them,  and  the  fish  and  game 
they  can  find.  This  annual  expedition  occupies 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months  of  what  to  civil- 
ized men  is  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  gratuities  received 
prove  benefits. 

Mrs  Schoolcraft  was  proud  of  her  Indian  origin, 
and  took  an  enthusiastic  and  enlightened  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  her  race ;  yet  she 
spoke  of  them  in  a  melancholy  spirit,  as  if  she 
considered  them  a  doomed  race.  Many  beau- 
tiful traits  of  character  are  related  of  these 
noble  savages-^of  their  high  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  and  the  strength  of  their  domestic  af- 
fections. It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Indians 
are  insensible  to  the  romance,  the  enthusiasm — 
shall  we  say,  the  virtue? — of  the  passion  of  love. 
The  following  little  anecdote,  while  it  exhibits 
the  actual  condition  of  the  squaws  to  be  one 
of  greater  comparative  social  elevation  than  is 
generally  imagined,  proves  that  there  may  be 
red,  as  well  as  black  and  white  Sapphos, 

Some  time  ago,  a  young  Chippewa  girl  conceived  a 
violent  pasaion  for  a  hunter  of  a  diflEerent  tribe,  and  fol. 
lowed  him  from  his  winter  hunting-ground  to  his  own 
village.  He  was  already  married,  and  the  wife,  not 
being  inclined  to  admit  a  rival,  drove  this  love-sick 
damsel  away,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmost  indignity. 
The  girl,  in  desperation,  offered  herself  as  a  slave  to  the 
wife,  to  carry  wood  and  water,  and  lie  at  her  feet— any- 
thing to  be  admitted  within  the  same  lodge,  and  only  look 
upon  the  object  of  her  affection.  She  prevailed  at  length. 
Now,  the  mere  circumstance  of  her  residing  within  the 
same  wigwam  made  her  also  the  wife  of  the  man,  accord-  , 
ing  to  the  Indian  custom  \  but  apparently  she  waa  eon^ 
tent  to  forego  all  the  pririleges  and  honours  of  a  wife. 
She  endured,  for  several  months,  with  uncomplaining  re- 
signation, every  species  of  ill  usage  and  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  first  wife^  till  at  length  this  woman,  unable 
any  longer  to  suffsr  even  the  presence  of  a  rival,  watched 
an  opportunity  as  the  other  entered  the  wigwam  with  a 
load  of  fire-wood,  and  cleft  her  skuU  with  the  husband's 
lomahawk. 


«  And  did  the  man  permit  all  this  V*  was  the  natural 
question. 

The  antwer  was  remarkable,  «  What  could  ft^  do? 
He  could  not  help  it  i  a  woman  is  always  absolute  mil- 
ti'ess  in  her  own  wigwam  !*' 

Mrs  Jameson's  greatest  feat  in  voyaging  was 
still  to  be  performed.  She  set  off  one  day  im- 
promptu  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  a  little  Canadian 
bateau;  and,  all  at  once,  her  friend  Mrs  School- 
craft resolved  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit  to 
her  Indian  mother.  At  night  they  *^  camped 
out,"  and  by  day  rowed  on,  exactly  as  in  the 
ante-steam]  age  of  the  Canadian  lakes.  The 
mosquitoes  bear  a  peculiar  spite  to  Mrs  Jame- 
son; and  we  have  never  seen  those  minute 
tormentors  more  feelingly  described.  She  be- 
comes ashamed  of  so  often  reverting  to  this 
petty  but  most  irritating  plague,  and  breaks  off 
— "  Enough  of  mosquitoes — I  will  never  a^ain 
do  more  than  allude  to  them;  only  they  are 
enough  to  make  Philosophy  go  hang  herself,  and 
Patience  swear  like  a  Turk  or  a  trooper."  On 
one  side  of  the  river  Saint  Mary  was  the  mission 
station  of  Mr  MacMurray ;  opposite  it,  the  cu- 
rious homestead  of  his  Indian  mother-in-law, 
0,shah,gush,ko,da,na,qua,  alias  Mrs  Johnston. 
The  strongest  inducement  which  the  fair  voyager 
had  to  come  so  very  far  West,  was  to  see  in  the 
mother  of  her  two  friends  a  woman  of  pure 
Indian  blood,  and  of  a  race  celebrated  as  war- 
riors and  chiefs  from  generation  to  generation. 

Some  forty  or  more  years  previously,  a  young 
Irishman,  in  the  fur-trade,  named  Johnston^  feU 
deeply  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
Waub  Ojeeg. 

"  While  man !"  said  the  chief  with  dignity,  ««  your 
customs  are  not  our  customs!  You  white  men  desire  our 
women,  you  marry  them,  and  when  they  cease  to  please 
your  eye,  you  say  they  are  noi  your  wivss,  and  you  for- 
sake them.  Return,  young  friend,  with  your  load  of 
skins  to  M^ontreal,  and  if  these  the  women  with  the  pale 
feces  do  not  put  my  child  out  of  your  mind,  return  hither 
in  the  spring,  and  we  will  talk  farther — she  is  young,  and 
can  wait.*' 

The  fair  brown  O,shah,gusfa^ko,da,na,qua  mean- 
while dreamed  that  a  white  man  was  to  be  her 
future  husband,  and  that  she  was  to  become  a 
very  great  woman  f  vet,  during  the  negociation 
for  her  hand,  relucMnce,  aversion,  and  terror  at 
the  connexion,  were  the  very  natural  sentiments 
of  the  Chippewa  maiden. 

On  being  carried  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  ber 
husband's  lodge,  she  fied  into  a  dark  comer,  rolled  her- 
self  up  in  her  blanket,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  nor 
even  looked  upon.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Johnston,  tlk&t 
he  took  no  cruel  adrantage  of  their  mutual  position,  and 
that  she  remained  in  his  lodge  ten  days,  during  which 
he  treated  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  respect, 
and  sought  by  every  gentle  means  to  overcome  her  Art 
and  gain  her  aifection  ;  and  it  was  touching  to  ae«  how 
tenderly  and  gratefully  this  was  remembered  by  hla  wile 
after  a  lapse  of  thirty-six  years.  On  the  tenth  day,  how- 
ever, she  ran  away  firom  him  in  a  paroaysm  of  terror, 
and,  after  flEMting  in  the  woods  fbr  fbnr  days,  reached  her 
grandfiither's  wigwam.  Meantime  her  father,  Wavtb 
Qjeeg,  who  was  far  off  in  his  hunting-camp,  dr^inmmd 
that  his  daughter  had  not  conducted  herself  according  to 
his  advice,  with  proper  wife4ike  docility,  and  he  rotinsiodl 
in  haste  two  days'  journey  to  see  after  her  {  and  fikn^l. 
ing  all  things  aceordimff  to  his  drsawh  ho  gave  her  a  boc»4 
beating  with  a  stick,  luid  threatened  to  cut  off  both  Her 
ears.    He  tfaen  took  her  back  to  her  husband,  witlh  m 
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fUfiAtUif  |n»nt  of  ioct  and  Indian  ewn,  and  many 
ajMlifia  aod  ezcolpatioDs  of  hit  own  honour.  Johntton 
nccMUd  it  lenfih  im  tajning  this  shy  wild  fsLWo^  and 
lukhcr  10  kis  house  at  the  Sault  Ste  Marie.  When  she 
hi  bcca  tUre  some  time,  she  was  seized  with  a  longing 
Mtt  noic  to  behold  her  mother*s  face,  and  revisit  her 
piople.  Her  husband  had  lately  purchased  a  small 
tAmv  to  tnde  upon  the  lake;  this  he  fitted  out,  and 
MDtkr,  with  a  retinue  of  his  clerks  and  retainers,  and 
iBflKh  Kate  ss  became  the  wife  of  the  ^  great  English- 
■u,"  to  her  home  at  La  Pointe,  loaded  with  magnifi- 
oat  psseou  for  all  her  £imily.  He  did  not  go  with  her 
)ttmt^  sppareotly  from  motJres  of  delicacy,  and  that  he 
■ifbtbi  no  constraint  upon  her  feelings  or  movements. 
A  kf  moothi*  resideace  amid  comparative  splendour  and 
knTJi  with  a  man  who  treated  her  with  respect  and 
kuknm,  enabled  the  fair  0,shah,gush,ko,da,na,qua  to 
csitBut  her  former  with  her  present  home.  She  soon 
moned  to  her  husband,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  more 
hsiaiiluaf  after  her  father's  wigwaob  She  lived  most 
k|^j  with  Johnston  for  thirty-siz  years,  till  his  death, 
vlid  occurred  in  1828 ;  and  is  the  mother  of  eight 
cktMieo,  four  boys  and  four  girls. 

Sbedwwed  me  her  hnsband*s  picture,  which  he  brought 
tf  kri^m  Montreal;  the  features  are  verygentleman4ike. 
Ht  kit  been  deecribcd  to  me  by  some  of  my  Canadian 
ftmd^  who  knew  him  well,  as  a  very  clever,  lively,  and 
tcceatoe  man,  and  a  little  of  the  hon  vivanL  Owing  to 
lai  indepCBdent  fortune,  his  talents,  his  long  acquaintance 
viih  the  country,  and  his  connexion  by  marriage  with 
(k  Bscivt  bleed,  be  had  much  influence  in  the  country. 
This  Indian  lady  inherits  the  poetical  talent 
ofbcrfrther  Wanb-Ojeeg,  thongh  we  must  say 
ikat  an  allegory  of  hers^  translated  to  Mrs  Jame- 
nn  by  her  daughter,  so  closely  resembles  Mrs 
fiuWld's  allegory  of  the  Seasons,  that  the 
MtBcidenee  eould  hardly  be  aecidentaL  A  large 
tract  of  Sugar  Island  is  her  property,  and  she 
Btnafaetures  maple  sugar  upon  a  scale  which 
wUMushes  us.  "  Three  thousand  five  hundred 
cwt.  of  sogar  of  excellent  quality,"  manufac- 
tured in  the  season  when  Mrs  Jameson  visited 
^er,  must  render  the  chieftainess  the  very  Mrs 
CoQttiof  the  Indians — though  it  is  probable  there 
is  gome  mistake  as  to  the  quantity. 

la  the  bUy  she  goea  up  with  her  people  in  canoes  to 
tbe  eotiaace  of  Lake  Superior,  to  fish  in  the  bays  and 
cndu  for  a  fortnight,  and  comes  back  with  a  load  of  fish 
CBiii  for  the  winter^s  consumption.  In  her  youth  she 
bated,  and  was  accounted  the  surest  eye  and  fleetest 
te  ssMog  the  women  of  her  tribe.  Her  talents,  energy, 
vuTity,  and  strength  of  mind,  and  her  skill  in  all  the 
^OBssdc  avocations  of  the  Indian  women,  have  main- 
ttaed  comfort  and  plenty  within  her  dwelling  io  spite  of 
^  loMs  sustained  by  her  husband,  while  her  descent 
^^^  blood  of  their  ancient  chiefs  renders  her  an 
^^tti  of  great  veneration  among  the  Indians  aitrand, 
*H  ia  all  their  miseries,  maladies,  and  difficulties,  apply 
to  her  for  aid  or  for  counseL 

Some  Chippewa  songs  and  legends  are  intro- 
^ficed,  frcni  the  free  translations  of  Mrs  Jame- 
*M  I  aodabie  semi-Indian  female  friends ;  and 
^B3iiy  fine  traits  of  native  eh^acter  are  noticed. 
Hr  Schoolcraft^  who  has  been  twenty -five 
jean  an  agent  to  the  Indians  from  the  States, 
^j  thst  he  kad  never  known  them  break  a 
)  or  Ti<date  a  treaty;  which  is  pretty  con- 
iMre  than,  in  ration  to  Indians,  can 
h  tftmd  of  the  Government  for  which  he  acts. 
^  Jtmesoa,  we  have  intimated, 
'^Bis  some  stoat  aodeos  on  the  marrying  tcors." 
fte  etBsideri  the  condition  of  the  squaws,  rela- 
^^  is  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they 
^  as  tatter  than  that  of  her  own  fair  country- 


women ;  and  goes  far  to  make  out  her  case.  The 
Indian  girl  would,  in  the  first  place,  seem  to  have 
the  sole  power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  her  lover. 
If  she  or  her  relations  are  propitious,  all  that  re- 
mains is  to  carry  her  home  to  his  lodge.  '^  He 
neither  swears  before  God  to  love  her  till  death 
• — an  oath  which  it  depends  not  on  his  own  will 
to  keep,  even  if  it  be  not  perjury  in  the  moment 
it  is  pronounced — nor  to  endow  her  with  all  his 
worldly  goods  and  chattels,  when  even  by  the 
act  of  union  she  loses  all  right  of  property; 
but  apparently  the  arrangements  answer  all 
purposes,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction."  She 
denies  that  the  men  treat  the  women  as 
''  slaves,"  "  drudges,"  or  "  beasts  of  burthen," 
or  that  they  are  so  further  than  the  true  and 
natural  position  of  women  in  such  a  state  of  80« 
ciety  makes  them.  The  next  argument  is  of 
larger  scope,  and  equally  cogent:—- 

When  we  speak  of  the  drudgery  of  the  women^  we 
must  note  the  equal  division  of  Jabod^ ;  there  is  no  class 
of  women  privileged  to  sit  still  while  others  work. 
Every  squaw  makes  the  clothing,  mats,  moccasins,  and 
boils  the  keUle  for  her  own  family.  Compare  her  life 
with  the  refined  leisure  of  an  elegant  woman  in  the 
higher  classes  of  our  society,  and  it  is  wretched  and 
abject;  but  compare  her  life  with  that  of  a  servant-maid 
of  all  work,  or  a  factory  girl — I  do  say  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  squaw  is  gracious  in  comparison,  dignified 
by  domestic  feelings,  and  by  equality  with  all  around 
her.  If  women  are  to  be  exempted  from  toU  in  reverence 
to  the  sex,  and  as  women,  1  can  understand  this,  though 
I  think  it  unreasonable ;  but  if  it  be  merely  a  privilege 
of  station,  and  confined  to  a  certain  set,  while  the  great 
primeval  penalty  is  doubled  on  the  rest,  then  I  do  zu>t 
see  where  is  the  great  gallantry  and  consistency  of  this 
our  Christendom,  nor  what  right  we  have  to  look  down 
upon  the  barbarism  of  the  Indian  savages  who  make 
drudge*  of  their  women. 

I  will  just  mention  here  the  extreme  delicacy  and  per. 
sonal  modesty  of  the  women  of  these  tribes,  which  may 
seem  strange  when  we  see  them  brought  up  and  living 
in  crowded  wigwams,  where  a  whole  family  is  herded 
within  the  space  of  a  few  yards  :  but  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Irish,  brought  up  in  their  cabins,  are  remarkable  for 
the  same  femininecharacteristic :  it  is  as  if  true  modesty 
were  from  within,  and  could  hardly  be  outwardly  defiled. 

But  to  return.  Another  boast  over  the  Indian  savages 
in  this  respect  is,  that  we  set  a  much  higher  value  on  the 
<^astity  of  women.  We  are  told  (with  horror)  that 
among  aome  of  the  north-west  tribes  the  man  offers  his 
wife  or  sister,  nothing  loath,  to  his  guest,  as  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  hospitality ;  and  this  is,  in  truth,  barbariem  !-^ 
the  heartless  brutality  on  one  side,  and  the  shameless  in. 
difiference  on  the  other,  may  well  make  a  woman's  heart 
shrink  within  her.  But  what  right  have  civilised  men 
to  exclaim,  and  look  sublime  and  self-complacent  about 
the  matter  ?  If  they  do  not  exactly  imitate  this  fashion 
of  the  Indians,  their  exceeding  and  jealous  reverence  for 
the  virtue  of  women  is  really  indulged  at  a  very  cheap 
rale  to  themselves.  If  the  chastity  of  women  be  a  vir- 
tue,  and  respecuble  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  for  its 
own  aske,  well  and  good;  if  it  be  a  mere  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, and  valuable  only  as  it  affects  property, 
guarded  by  men  just  as  far  as  it  concerns  their  honour- 
as  far  as  regards  ours,  a  jest — if  this  be  the  masculine 
creed  of  right  and  wrong— the  fiat  promulgated  by  our 
lords  and  masters,  then  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer, 
as  the  French  girl  answered  the  Prince  de  Conti,  ^  Pour 
Dieu  1  monseigneur,  votre  altesse  royale  est  par  trop  in. 
solente  !**  There  is  no  wonutn,  worthy  the  name,  whose 
cheek  does  not  burn  in  shame  and  indignation  at  the 
thought 

Such  women  at  those  poor,  perverted,  sacrificed  crea- 
tures who  haunt  our  streets,  or  lead  as  guilty  lives  in 
lavish  splendour,  are  unknown  among  the^lndians. 
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With  refard  to  female  right  of  property,  there  ia  no 
each  thing  at  real  property  among  them,  except  the 
honting-gronndf  or  territory  which  are  the  po«eMion  of 
the  tribe.  The  personal  property,  as  the  clothing,  mats, 
cooking  and  hunting  apparatos — all  the  interior  of  the 
wigwam,  in  short — seems  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
woman ;  and,  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  woman 
remains  in  possession  of  the  lodge,  and  all  it  contains, 
except  the  medal,  flag,  or  other  insignia  of  dignity, 
wiiich  go  to  his  son  or  male  relatives.  The  com  she 
raises,  and  the  maple  sugar  she  makes,  she  can  always 
dispose  of  as  she  thinks  fit — they  are  hers. 

Here  is  matter  to  give  us  pause.  The  ladies 
are  getting  too  many  for  us.  They  seem  deter- 
mined that,  since  we  must  needs  be  the  lords,  they 
shall  be  the  ladies  of  the  creation>  every  inch  of  it. 
They  claim  co  privileges — they  stand  on  right. 
Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  bold 
opinions  we  have  just  quoted,  Samuel  Johnson  s 
ghost,  we  believe,  would  give  it  wholly  against 
Mrs  Jameson.  What  follows  is  worthy  of  earnest 
consideration  : — 

Until  of  late  years  there  was  no  occupation  for  women 
hy  which  a  subsistence  could  be  gained,  except  servitude 
in  some  shape  or  other.  The  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  inte- 
resting signs  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  I  must  stop 
here  :  but  do  yon  not  think,  from  the  hints  I  have  rather 
illogically  and  incoherently  thrown  together,  that  we 
may  assume  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  true  import- 
ance and  real  dignity  of  woman  is  everywhere,  in  savage 
and  civilised  communities,  regulated  by  her  capacity  of 
being  useful ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  her  condition  is 
decided  by  the  share  she  takes  in  providing  for  her  own 
subsistence  and  the  well-being  of  society  as  a  productive 
labourer  ?  Where  she  is  idle  and  useless  by  privilege  of 
sex,  a  divinity  and  an  idol,  a  victim  or  a  toy,  is  not  her 
position  quite  as  lamentable,  as  false,  as  injurious  to  her- 
self and  all  social  progress,  as  where  she  is  the  drudge, 
slave,  and  possession  of  the  man  ? 

The  two  extremes  in  this  way  are  the  Indian  squaw 
and  the  Turkish  sultana ;  and  I  would  rather  be  bom 
the  first  than  the  last ;  and  to  carry  out  the  idea,  I  would 
rather,  on  the  same  principle,  be  an  Englishwoman  or  a 
Frenchwoman,  than  an  American  or  a  German  woman 
— supposing  that  the  state  of  feeling  as  regards  women 
were  to  remain  stationary  in  the  two  last  countries— 
which  I  trust  it  will  not. 

Mrs  Jameson  left  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
her  Chippewa  mother's  house  in  sadness.  She 
went  to  the  Manitoolin  Islands  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Mac  Murray,  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
more  of  Indian  life  and  manners.  They  made 
the  voyage  of  170  miles  in  a  bateau,  "  camping 
out"  as  before.  The  crew  were  admirably  as- 
sorted. '^  They  were  all  Canadian  voyageurs  of 
the  true  breed — that  is,  half-breed — shewing  the 
Indian  blood  as  strongly  as  the  French.  Pierrot, 
worthy  his  name,  was  a  most  comical  fellow; 
Masta,  a  great  talker,  amused  me  exceedingly ; 
Content  was  our  steersman  and  captain;  and 
Le  Blanc,  who  was  the  best  singer,  generally 
led  the  song,  to  which  the  others  responded  in 
chorus," 

The  voyage  was  full  of  stirring  incident,  and 
is  most  picturesque  in  all  its  details.  On  the  first 
night  forty-five  miles  had  been  made. 

In  the  evening  we  came  to  an  island  consisting  of  aflat 
ledge  of  rock,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  a  former 
camp-fire,  surrounded  by  tall  trees  and  bushes :  here  we 
pitched  our  little  marquee,  and  boiled  oar  kettle.  We 
made  our  beds  by  spreading  mats  and  blankets  under  us ; 
and  then,  closing  the  curtain  of  the  tent,  Mr  MacMurray 
began  a  very  effective  slaughter  and  eq^olsion  of  the 


mosquitoes.  We  laid  ourselves  down,  Mrs  MacMamy 
in  the  middle,  with  her  child  in  her  bosom ;  Mr  Msc 
Murray  on  one  side,  myself  at  the  other,  and  the  two 
Indian  girls  at  our  feet ;  the  voyageurs,  rolled  in  their 
blankets,  lay  upon  the  naked  rock  round  the  firs  we  bsd 
built,  and  thus  we  all  slept.  I  must  needs  confess  that  I 
found  my  rocky  bed  rather  uneasy,  and  my  bones  ached 
as  I  turned  from  side  to  side ;  but  this  was  only  a  bffin. 
ning.  The  night  was  close  and  sultry,  and  jost  bdfore 
dawn  I  was  wakened  by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder. 

The  next  morning  was  beautiful;  the  sun  sfaone 
brightly,  though  the  lake  was  yet  heaving  and  swelUof 
from  the  recent  storm— altogether  ic  was  like  the  laogb- 
ing  eyes  and  pouting  lips  of  a  half-appeased  beaotj. 
About  nine  o'clock  we  ran  down  into  a  loTely  bajr,  snd 
landed  to  breakfast  on  a  little  lawn  surrounded  by  high 
trees  and  a  thick  wood,  abounding  in  rattlesnakes  and 
squirrels.  Luckily  for  us,  the  storm  had  dispersed  the 
mosquitoes. 

Keeping  clear  «,f  the  covert,  to  avoid  these  fearful  snakes, 
I  strayed  down  by  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  found  a  tinj 
creek,  which  answered  all  purposes,  both  of  bath  and 
mirror,  and  there  I  arranged  my  toilette  in  peace  and 
security.  Returning  to  our  breakfast-fire,  I  stood  some 
moments  to  admire  the  group  around  it — it  was  a  per- 
fect picture :  there  lay  the  little  boat  rocking  on  the 
shining  waves,  and  near  it  Content  was  washing  plates 
and  dishes ;  Pierrot  and  Masta  were  cooking ;  the  tiro 
Indian  girls  were  spreading  the  tablecloth  on  the  ttirC 
Mrs  MacMurray  and  her  baby — looking  like  the  Ma- 
donna and  child  in  the  «  Repose  in  Egypt**  were  seated 
under  a  tree ;  while  Mr  MacMurray,  having  suspended 
his  shaving.glass  against  the  trunk  of  a  pine,  was  shsrini 
himself  with  infinite  gravity  and  sang-froid.  Nerer,  1 
think,  were  the  graceful,  the  wild,  the  comic,  so  strangelj 
combined  1— add  the  rich  background  of  mingled  foliage, 
the  murmur  of  leaves  and  water,  and  all  the  glory  of  a 
summer  morning  ! — it  was  very  beautiful  I 

We  breakfasted  in  much  mirth,  and  then  we  set  oif 
again. 

This  was  a  voyage  worth  making.  Who  would 
voyage  by  steamers  or  Indiamen  with  such  a 
mode  of  conveyance  in  their  power  ?  At  another 
halting-place,  they  came  upon  the  wrecks  of  an 
Indian  tribe. 

A  number  of  little  Red-skins  were  running  about,  halfi 
or  rather  indeed  wholly  naked.~happy,  healthy,  active, 
dirty  little  urchins,  resembling,  except  in  colour,  thoie 
you  may  see  swarming  in  an  Irish  cabin.  Poor  Ireland ! 
The  worst  Indian  wigwam  is  not  worse  than  some  of  her 
dwellings;  and  the  most  miserable  of  these  Indians 
would  spurn  the  destiny  of  an  Irish  poar^lave — for  he  it 
at  least  lord  o'er  himself.  .  .  While  they  pitched  the 
marquee,  1  stood  for  some  time  looking  at  a  little  Indian 
boy,  who,  in  a  canoe  about  eight  feet  in  length,  was  play- 
ing the  most  extraordinary  gambols  in  the  water;  the 
buoyant  thing  seemed  alive  beneath  him,  and  to  obey 
every  movement  of  his  paddle.  He  shot  backwards  and 
forwards,  described  circles,  whirled  himself  round  and 
round,  made  pirouettes,  exhibited,  in  abort,  aa  many 
tricks  as  I  have  seen  played  by  a  spirited  English  boy  ob 
a  thorough-bred  pony. 

The  mosquitoes  were  in  great  force,  bat  we  began  b; 
sweeping  them  out  of  the  tent  with  boughs,  and  tbei 
closing  the  curtain,  we  execoted  judgment  on  the  rfr 
mainder  by  wholesale.  We  then  lay  down  in  the  saoM 
order  as  last  night ;  and  Mrs  MacMurray  aang  her  littlt 
boy  to  sleep  with  a  beautiful  hymn.  I  felt  all  the  luxury 
of  having  the  turf  under  me  instead  of  the  rook. 

From  a  schooner  on  the  lake  they  demanded 
news,  and  learned  |hat  William  the  Fourth  wa 
dead,  and  that  Queen  Vietorta  reig:ned  in  hi 
stead!  Of  that  Princess  the  voyager  says- 
^'  And  what  a  fair  heritage  m  this  which  ha 
fallen  to  her!  A  land  young  like  herself— 
land  of  hopes — and  fair,  most  fair  I  Does  si 
know-— does  she  care  anything   about  it?" 
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vhile  hearts  are  beating  warm  for  her^  and 
Toicee  blees  her — and  hands  are  stretched  out 
towards  her^  even  from  these  wild  lake  shores !" 
The  Manitoolin  islands  are  to  the  Indians 
ncred  places.  The  name  signifies  "  the  dwell- 
ing 9i  quints."  Three  thousand  seven  hundred 
perMBS  had  assembled  thereto  receive  the  annual' 
pft  of  their  »  Great  Mother,  across  the  Salt 
I^e,"  to  her  red  children.  Miugled  with  the  In- 
dians was  an  Englishman  of  family,  settled  up  the 
lake,  who  had  brought  down  his  brace  of  Indian 
niitrewcn  to  receive  their  share  of  the  presents, 
to  whidi  he  might  fancy  them  doubly  entitled, 
ia  tirtne  of  hia  aristocratic  blood. 

Thsv  it  a  man  here,  an  Eoglishman,  settled  up  the 
like  aomewbeK,  who  haa  a  couple  of  Indian  miitresaet, 
mk  kM  brongbt  them  down  to  receive  ihfir  presents. 
He  it  a  man  of  noble  familj,  and  writes  honourable 
WAnv  hie  name.  He  swaggers  about  in  a  pair  of  can- 
nm  uwwieis  and  moccasinsy  a  check  shirt  with  the  col- 
Isr  ofen,  so  cnvat,  a  straw  hat  stuck  on  the  side  of  his 
hmd»  and  a  dirty  pipe  in  his  mouth.  He  had  a  good 
fwtBBT,  and  an  honourable  station  in  society ;  the  one 
WHS  wasted  in  excesses,  and  the  other  he  has  disgraced 
sad  akaodoned.  His  conntenaoce  and  his  whole  deport- 
Bac  oaoveycd  an  impression  of  reckleu  prodigacy,  of 
Mly,  weakness,  and  depravity,  inexpressibly  disgusting. 
Tim  ia  no  rofllan  like  the  ruffian  of  civilised  life.  I 
tamed  fiooa  this  man  to  my  painted,  half-naked  Potto- 
wataamlaa  with  a  sense  of  relief. 

9ie  had  in  her  lake  voyage  passed  the  Island 
of  St  Joseph,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  an  £ng- 
liaii  settlement,  and  a  village  of  Indians.  Here 
the  principal  proprietor,  a  patriaichal  '^  Major 

R ^y"  a  magistrate  and  justice  of  the  peace, 

has  two  Indian  women,  sisters,  living  with  him, 
and  a  family  by  each. 

Seeing  so  much  of  missionaries,  the  Canadian 
traveller  naturally  inquired  into  the  practical  re- 
mits of  their  labours. 

*  Tkc  English  Church,**  said  one  of  our  most  intelli- 
geM  Indian  aganta,  *'  either  cannot  or  will  not,  certainly 
^acs  ad/,  sow,  therefore  cannot  expect  to  reap.**  The  zeal, 
acttvitj,  and  benevolence  of  the  travelling  missionary 
EUiatt  are  beyond  all  praise  ;  but  his  mini«try  is  devoted 
t9  the  back  Mttlers  more  than  to  the  Indians.  The 
Bomaa  CathoHc  miasiona  have  been,  of  all,  the  most 
«<XTve  a»d  peraevering;  next  to  these  the  Methodists. 
Tha  Ptaskyterian  acd  the  English  Churches  have  been 
titthgi»  cMnparatively  indiffprent  and  negligent.** 

Father  Crue  is  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary, 
ttTitianed  at  Manitoolin  Island ;  but,  as  Major 
Aadcfsoo,  the  Indian  agent  there,  observed,  he 
was  **  always  on  the  go,  up  the  lakes  and  down, 
wherever  he  had  hope  of  being  useful."  He  is 
a  a— loos,  active  man,  of  whose  interference  the 


Churchmen  and  Methodists  complain;  but  of 
whom,  if  Mrs  Jameson  s  information  be  correct, 
true  Christians  cannot  complain. 

One  thing  is  moRt  visible,  certain  and  undeniable,  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  converta  are,  in  appearance,  dress, 
intelligence,  industry,  and  general  civilization,  superior 
to  all  the  others. 

A  band  of  Ottawas,  under  the  particular  care  of  Father 
Crue,  have  settled  on  the  Manitoolin,  about  six  miles  to 
the  south.  They  have  large  plantations  of  com  and  po- 
tatoes, and  they  have  built  log-huts,  a  chapel  for  their 
religious  services,  and  a  house  for  their  priest.  I  asked 
him  distinctly  whether  they  had  erected  these  buildings 
themselves :  he  said  they  had. 

The  voyage  down  the  lake,  in  a  birch-bark 
canoe,  after  Mrs  Jameson  had  parted  from  her 
returning  friends^  and  was  again  alone  among  men 
and  strangers,  is,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  and 
picturesque  than  her  previous  voyage.  Well  is 
she  entitled  to  say,  that  the  Roman  Emperor, 
who  proclaimed  a  reward  for  a  new  pleasure, 
should  have  made  a  voyage  down  Lake  Huron 
in  a  birch-bark  canoe.  She  wonders  that  the 
gentry  in  London,  looking  as  if  they  would  give 
an  empire  for  a  sensation,  do  not  go  there.  If 
epicures,  they  could  eat  white  fish  and  beaver 
tails ;  if  sportsmen,  it  is  the  sportsman's  para- 
dise. This  same  white  fish,  found  in  its  full 
perfection  in  Lake  St  Clair,  would  seem  to  drive 
Mr  Stuart's  and  Captain  Hamilton's  canvass-back 
ducks  fairly  out  of  the  market.  Mrs  Jameson  is 
inapproachable  in  novel  luxuries  and  dainties,  as 
in  everything  else. 

A  painful  account  is  given  of  the  condition  of 
the  commuted  pensioners,  of  whom  eight  hun- 
dred reached  I'pper  Canada,  though  only  one 
hundred  and  fifty  are  now  living,  some  of  them 
begging  their  bread,  or  living  on  public  charity. 

A  few  more  days  restored  the  adventurous 
lady  safely  to  her  home  in  TorontOi  after  spend- 
ing exactly  two  months  in  what  she  terms  her 
"  wild  expedition."  It  is,  however,  one  on  which 
she  must  long  look  back  with  delight.  How 
much  freshness  and  animation — what  an  accumu- 
lation of  new  and  vivid  images — of  romance  and 
savagery — does  it  present,  even  to  the  tame  fire- 
side reader,  ^vq  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  her  travels !  Next  to  being  with  Rosa- 
lind in  the  forest  of  Arden,  or  with  Miranda  in 
her  enchanted  island,  is,  for  an  hour  or  two,  to 
accompany  this  imaginative  rambler  along  those 
wild  western  lakes,  and  among  those  everlasting 
woods  and  their  ancient  Red  inhabitants. 
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whast  aUnis  bbots  faster  than  their  age, 
than  society's  dull  flight, 
I  fibald  railings  and  the  rage 
ha  iH  hehind  it.     As  the  light 

1*8  verge  before  its  might 
l|b*S  dark  and  mnrky  stage ; 
oo  bis  pilgrimage 
the  fountain  babbling  bright  $ 


As  the  sweet  smiles  of  infants  promise  youth, 
And  nmrtyr-suflEerings  herald  sacred  truth- 
go  Thought  flung  forward  is  the  prophecy 
or  Truth's  majestic  march,  and  shews  the  way 
Where  future  time  shall  lead  the  proud  array 
Of  peace,  of  power,  and  love  of  liberty. 

JoHK  BowaxKO. 
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Bt  lata  aooonntt  from  Indiai  we  are  informed 
that  the  utmoat  alarm  prevailed  therCi  and  that 
preparations  were  being  made  at  all  the  Presi- 
dencies to  place  the  army  in  a  proper  state  to  resist 
a  threatened  invasion  of  the  Russians^  and  also  to 
keep  in  check  the  Nepauleie  and  the  Burmese^ 
who  were  simultaneoasly  preparing  to  attack  onr 
possessions  on  the  east  and  south-east  frontiers. 
Unfavourable  as  these  accounts  are^  there  is  an- 
other of  a  still  more  gloomy  character ;  it  is^ 
that  the  tributary  and  dependent  states  of  Indla^ 
between  thirty  and  forty  of  which  are  bound  to 
furnish  military  aid  whenever  called  upon  by  the 
British  Government^  are  conspiring  against  us, 
and  are  prepared  to  second  the  designs  of  Russia, 
being  resolved  to  seize  every  chance  of  freeing 
themselves  from  British  control,  though  they 
should  eventually  fall  under  the  yoke  of  Russia. 
Amongst  these,  the  Rajah  of  Satarah  is  particu- 
larly mentioned,  as  being  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  Russia.  He  was  formerly  the  acknowledged 
legitimate  head  of  the  Mahrattas,  and,  although 
the  other  Mahratta  chiefs  have  been  compelled 
to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  him,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  a  common  interest  will  lead  them 
again  to  unite  round  him,  should  the  opportunity 
present  itself.  But  the  design  of  re-establishing 
the  Mahratta  power  is  too  hopeless  an  enter, 
prise  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  Rajah  has 
been  induced,  by  mere  ambitious  views,  to  re- 
nounce his  allegiance  to  the  British  Government. 
He  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by  deadly  hatred 
to  the  English,  to  risk  his  own  destruction ;  and 
we  may  imagine  how  prevalent  this  feeling  is, 
when  it  is  thus  evinced  by  one  who  is  under  pe- 
culiar obligations  to  the  British  Grovemment. 
For  a  long  period,  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Mahratta  state  had  been  usurped  by  the  Peishwa 
or  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Rajah  was  kept  a 
state-prisoner,  and  allowed  to  appear  in  public 
only  on  special  occasions.  In  1817,  the  Peishwa 
organized  a  confederacy  of  the  Mahratta  powers, 
and,  having  assembled  his  troops  professedly  to 
assist  us  in  putting  down  the  Pindarries,  he  trea- 
cherously fell  upon  a  small  body  of  the  British 
troops ;  he  then  quitted  his  capital,  and  carried 
on  a  desultory  war  for  several  months,  taking 
with  him  the  Rajah  of  Satarah,  and  giving  orders 
to  put  him  to  death,  should  there  be  any  danger 
of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
The  Rajah  was,  however,  rescued,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Peishwa  having  been  conquered  and 
taken  from  him,  a  part  thereof,  yielding  about 
X200,0(K)  per  annum,  was  conferred  upon  the 
Rajah  of  Satarah.  Whether  the  Rajah  has  since 
that  time  suffered  wrongs  and  indignities  which, 
in  his  eyes,  may  amount  to  a  canoelment  of  for- 
mer obligations,  it  is  not  our  object  to  inquire. 
Without  attempting  a  justification  of  his  oon- 
duct,  the  inference  we  would  draw  from  it  is, 
that,  if  this  man,  notwithstanding  all  his  obliga- 
tions, is  disaffected  to  the  British  Government, 


how  much  more  likely  is  that  to  be  the  case  witli 
others  who  have  not  received  the  same  favonn? 
The  thraldom  in  which  the  native  princes  are 
held ;  the  degradation  of  their  authority  in  tlie 
eyes  of  their  subjects ;  the  intermeddling  of  the 
British  residents  in  the  internal  affairs  of  tbeee 
states — overruling  and  opposing  the  constituted 
authorities ;  and  the  alacrity  with  which  they 
sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  of  these  skates  to 
promote  the  views  of  the  British  Government- 
are  all  calculated  to  render  the  British  hateful 
both  to  prince  and  people. 

We  need  only  refer  to  the  opium  monopoly, 
which,  about  1820,  was  established  in  Malwa; 
and,  although  Sir  John  Malcolm  warned  the  Go- 
vernment, in  the  foUowing  year,  that  it  had  "  al- 
ready made  an  impression  not  favourable  to  our 
interests,"  instead  of  being  relinquished,  it  was 
extended,  and  made  infinitely  more  rigorous  and 
oppressive  than  before.  The  native  princes  were 
compelled  to  enter  into  engagements  to  restrict 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  their  territories, 
and  to  sell  the  entire  produce,  at  a  stipulated 
price,  to  the  British  Grovemment.  This  price  was 
less  than  half  what  might  have  been  obtained  for 
the  opium  in  the  open  market.    The  landholder 
suffered  in  his  rents,  the  cultivator  in  his  profits, 
and  the  merchant  in  being  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  a  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  which,  in- 
stead  of  enriching  the  country  where  it  was  car- 
ried  on,  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  a  for- 
eign state.     But  this  was  not  all :  in  order  to 
maintain  the  monopoly,  to  prevent  smuggling 
and  illicit  cultivation,  swarms  of  British  agents 
and  spies  were  spread  over  the  states,  who  ha^ 
rassed  all  classes  of  the  people  with  their  vexa. 
tious  inquisitions ;  yet  smuggling  was  carried  oi 
to  a  great  extent,  and  sometimes  under  the  pro. 
tection  of  bands  of  armed  men,  who  set  the  au 
thorities  at  defiance,  and  engaged  the  Oovem 
ment  troops.      This  oppressive    monopoly  wa 
persevered  in  till  1839,  iriien  it  was  perceived  b 
Government  that  the  states  affected  by  it  wei 
so  greatly  exasperated,  and  the  country  becon 
ing  so  disorganized,  that  it  was  considered  dai 
gerous  to  prolong  it.  When  we  add  that  the  Ind 
Government  has  been  blamed  for  Its  tenderne 
to  the  native  states,  and  its  neglect  of  Britii 
interests,  by  abolishing  the  monopoly,  some  id< 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  nature  of  our  pr 
ceedings  regarding  them.    Mr  Mill  of  the  Indj 
House,  in  his  evidence  on  the  subject,  said- 
*'  These  treaties  it  has  been  since  thought  expc 
lent  to  give  up,  on  account  of  a  supposed  han 
ness  in  their  operation ;  a  tuppoHtiim  in  wMd 
never  was  able  to  concur,"    Surely  all  sense 
justice  must  be  lost,  when  acts  of  such  enonn< 
tyranny  can  be  defended,  and   their   suppoi 
harshness  denied.    This  judgment,  faowerer, 
less  than  the  ease  to  which  it  refers,  will  se 
in  some  degree  to  explain  how  it  is  thttt,  in 
hour  of  diffiger^  our  allies  and  dependents 
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tiin!ii((tgaintt  HI.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  hn- 
flilittiflf  reflection  that  the  dominion  of  Eng- 
Itod  ik<m]d  be  thus  universally  detested  hy  the 
flitire  powers  of  India.  Often  before  has  the 
fiet  beoi  declared ;  bat  while  all  remained  tran- 
quil, while  no  actual  revolt  took  place  or  was  in 
prepantioDj  the  fact  was  doubted  or  disregarded. 
Tbe  lystem  of  the  home  authorities  has  ever  been 
to  itiife  inquiry,  and  to  keep  the  affairs  of  India 
in  iffofonnd  obscurity,  in  order  to  induce  the  be- 
iief  that  everything  is  going  on  well.  We  are 
told  of  our  mild  and  benevolent  government  of 
India  scattering  benefits  on  all  within  its  influ- 
ence; bat,  when  the  hour  of  danger  arrives,  when 
the  empire  it  threatened  on  all  sides  by  foreign 
nemles,  it  can  no  longer  be  concealed  that  our 
diief  danger  is  from  within.  And  how  are  we 
prepared  to  meet  all  these  difficulties  ?  Through 
a  ihort-sighted  economy^  the  army  of  India  has 
been  reduced  to  an  extent  which  scarce  allows  it 
to  perform  the  ordinary  duties  in  the  time  of 
peace;  promotion  has  been  stopped,  and  the 
European  officers  rendered  discontented  and  ir- 
ritated by  a  reduction  of  their  fordier  allowances ; 
ret  these  savings^  effected  at  the  hazard  of  the  se- 
earitj  of  India,  have  been  shamelessly  squand- 
ered away  at  home,  amongst  the  jobbers  in  East 
India  stock  and  the  friends  and  dependents  of 
the  Directors.* 

So  greatly  has' the  Indian  army  been  reduced, 
that  it  is  stated,  in  an  Indian  newspaper,  that 
tbelaifest  force  we  could  now  collect  for  frontier 
«r?ice  from  Bengal^  Madras,  and  Bombay,  could 
Bot  exceed  00,000  natives^  16,000  Europeans,  and 
iQOguDB;  a  force  quite  sufficient,  it  is  added, 
to  beat  all  our  enemies,  were  they  collected  in  one 
^y,  for  a  regular  "  stand-up  fight,"  but  utterly 
iiadeqnate  to  meet  the  attacks  of  numerous 
^<Mlies  of  Hght  troops,  invading,  at  uncertain  in^ 
thrills,  a  frontier  of  many  hundred  miles  in  ex- 
tent It  has  been  considered  necessary  to  march 
30,000  of  these  troops  immediately  to  the  northern 
frwtler,  part  of  whom  will  enter  Cabul  or  Aff- 
ghaninan,  to  secure  the  country  from  the  Shah 
«f  Peraia,  who  baa  been  instigated  by  Russia  to 
■^tock  it.  As  this  country  will  soon  become  the 
*keatre  of  Important  events,  and  many  very  er- 
^*wn9  accounts  have  appeared  concerning  it,  we 
^  give  a  few  particulars,  to  explain  the  state 
^parties  there.  About  the  time  that  the  Eng- 
^  hecame  masters  of  Bengal,  Ahmed  8hah  Ab- 
^^,  the  King  of  the  Affghans,  overran  the 
^<ifth  of  India,  took  possession  of  Delhi^  and 
*i«oit  annihilated  the  Mahratta  army  at  the 
t^hrated  battle  of  Paniput,  inlTCl,  after  which 
1^  withdrew  to  his  own  country.  His  grandson, 
^*nnM  Shah,  threatening  to  invade  India  for 
•'•fal  years  prerious  to  1800,  Sir  John  Mal- 
^  vas  sent  to  Persia,  and  he  prevailed  on  the 
^  to  attack  Cabul,  which  called  home  Ze- 
'^  to  protect  his  own  dominions.  Soon  after  his 
1^^  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Zemaun 
^^  who  feU  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
^l>is  e3res  put  out,  and  his  brother,  Mahmoud, 
1  the  throne.  The  latter  was  opposed  by 
-  MTiirs  Mafiziiie  to  July  1838,  p,  489. 


Shah  Soojah,  another  brother,  who  also  proclaimed 
himself  king ;  but  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  take 
refuge  with  Runjeet  Sing ;  and  eventually  both 
the  deposed  monarchs,  Zemaun  and  Soojah,  re- 
tired  into  the  British  territories,  and  for  many 
years  received  pensions  for  their  support  from  the 
British  Government.  In  the  meantime,  Mahmoud, 
having  put  to  death  his  vizier,  the  chief  of  a 
powerful  family  who  had  been  instrumental  to  his 
elevation  to  the  throne^  a  rebellion  was  raised. 
Mahmoud  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Herat,  where 
he  became  a  tributary  to  Persia,  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  split  into  small  principalities 
and  divided  amongst  the  brothers  of  the  mur* 
dered  vizier.  Since  that  period,  the  country  has 
been  in  a  very  distracted  state ;  the  chiefs  have 
been  constantly  at  variance  amongst  themselves  ; 
and  Runjeet  Sing  has  taken  advantage  of  their 
weakness  to  subdue  a  great  part  of  the  country 
—having  acquired  Cashmere,  Moultan,  Peshawuri 
and  other  districts.  At  Mahmoud's  death,  his  son. 
Prince  Kamram  ,8ucceeded  him  at  Herat,  which  is 
now  the  only  place  in  Affghanistan  in  the  posses, 
sion  of  any  branch  of  the  royal  family.  In  1 809,  Mr 
Elphinstone  was  sent  to  Cabul^  in  order  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  that  state  in  repelling  m 
threatened  invasion  of  India  by  the  French.  At 
that  time.  Shah  Socjah  was  on  the  throne,  and  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  with  him.  Shah  Ze« 
maun  having  been  deprived  of  sight,  was  thence, 
forth  incapable  of  reigning ;  and  Soojah  being 
next  in  succession,  must  be  considered  the  legi- 
timate king.  He  has  made  two  attempts  to  re« 
cover  the  throne ;  at  the  last,  in  1833,  Soojah 
was  encouraged  by  Runjeet  Sing,  and  he  accord- 
ingly  collected  a  considerable,  but  very  ineffi« 
cient  and  disorderly  body  of  troops^  with  which 
he  entered  the  country ;  but,  being  defeated  at 
Candahar,  he  again  retired  into  the  British  ter- 
ritory. He  is  now  about  to  be  restored  to  his 
dominions  by  the  British,  who  will,  no  doubt^ 
enter  into  the  same  engagements  with  him  as  are 
usual  with  the  other  protected  states— viz.,  that 
a  body  of  British  troops  shall  be  permanently 
stationed  in  his  territories,  the  expense  of  whose 
maintenance  shall  be  provided  for  by  him.  It  is 
understood  that  the  rebellious  chiefs,  and  parti- 
cularly Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  tbe  ruler  of  Cabul, 
would  willingly  have  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  English  to  oppose  the  Persian  army ;  but,  as 
this  could  not  be  done  without  giving  umbrage  to 
our  ally,  Runjeet  Sing,  they  Joined  the  Persians 
in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Herat.  We  may  hope 
that,  through  the  mediation  of  the  English,  these 
chiefs  may  be  induced  to  submit  to  Shah  Soojah^ 
without  resorting  to  hostilities;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  whole  force  will  be  directed  against 
Prince  Kamram,  who,  having  some  pretensions  to 
the  throne,  a  considerable  army  under  his  com- 
mand, and  being  elated  with  his  late  success,  is 
less  likely  to  yield  without  a  struggle.  With 
regard  to  a  Russian  invasion  of  India,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible  erent^  we  cannot  believe 
it  to  be  so  near  at  hand  as  has  been  represented* 
It  would  be  a  great  and  hazardous  enterprise  for 
any  European  nation.    Russia  is  proverbially 
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slow  in  all  her  movements,  and  her  preparations 
must  be  known  long^  before  they  could  be  com- 
pleted on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude  to  promise 
success;  but,  besides  this,  Russia  could  never 
expect  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  success 
of  her  armies  in  India,  adequate  to  her  loss  and 
expenditure  in  a  protracted  war,  at  so  vast  a 
distance  from  her  own  frontier.  Her  chief 
motive  for  undertaking  such  an  enterprise,  would 
be  to  injure  England,  by  depriving  us  of  this 
source  of  our  power,  or  by  weakening  us  in  our 
attempts  to  maintain  it.  ''It  must  be  obvious," 
says  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  ''that  should 
any  European  potentate  aim  at  the  subversion 
of  the  British  establishment  in  India,  it  would 
not  be  with  so  absurdly  extravagant  a  hope  as 
the  succeeding  to  a  similar  domination.  To  re- 
duce Britain's  strength  by  depriving  her  of  such 
sinews  as  India  affords,  would  be  the  purpose ; 
and  the  course  which  would  suggest  itself  for 
effecting  it,  would  be  the  exciting  some  powerful 
sentiment  in  India  against  us."  It  is  perfectly 
in  accordance  with  these  views  that  Russia,  with- 
out having  any  present  design  of  marching  an 
army  to  India,  should  threaten  us  with  invasion  ; 
that  she  should  even  prepare  the  way,  and,  by  her 
emissaries,  involve  us  in  difficulties,  internal  and 
external,  that  she  may  impress  upon  us  a  sense 
of  our  insecurity  in  India,  and  render  ud  fearful 
of  thwarting  her  in  her  other  schemes  of  ag- 
grandisement. In  the  event  of  an  invasion,  it 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Russian 
army  will  proceed  from  the  Caspian  Sea  along 
the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  through  the  fertile 
countries  of  Bokhara  and  Balk.  It  has  been  well 
known  that  Russian  agents  have  been  dispersed 
over  all  the  neighbouring  countries;  but  it  is 
only  within  a  few  years  that  any  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  British  Government  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  their  proceedings,  or  to  ascer- 
tain  how  far  the  march  of  an  army  by  that  route 
was  practicable.  The  result  of  Lieutenant  Burnes' 
journey  to  Bokhara  in  1831,  at  length  called  the 
attention  of  Government  to  this  subject,  since 
which  time  various  measures  have  been  adopted 
to  extend  our  influence  to  the  countries* north  of 
the  Indus.  By  treaty  with  the  Government  of  Bind, 
a  trade  has  been  opened  through  the  whole  line  of 
the  Indus.  Sir  J.  Burnes  has  been  again  sent  to 
the  north  :  a  few  months  ago  he  was  at  Cabul, 
where  he  found  a  Russian  agent  negociating  with 
Dost  Mahomed  the  ruler.  The  Russian  endea- 
voured to  prejudice  Dost  Mahomed  against  the 
British  agent,  and  obtain  his  dismissal ;  but,  after 
some  hesitation,  the  latter  was  received  with  fa- 
vour. Of  Runjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  of  the  Punjab, 
it  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  he  is  master  of  a 
large  army,  great  part  of  which  has  been  dis- 
ciplined under  French  officers:  From  the  station 
of  a  petty  Sikh  chief,  he  has  raised  himself  to 
supreme  power,  and  has  also  made  many  foreign 
conquests :  he  has  never  been  at  war  with  the, 
English,  with  whom,  for  some  years  past,  he  has 
been,  to  all  appearance,  on  a  very  friendly  foot- 
ing, though  it  is  believed  that  he  regards  them 
secretly  with  great  jealousy.    Runjeet  Sing  oc-  ( 


cupies  the  passes  through  which  an  invading 
army  would  most  probably  penetrate  into  India— 
a  circumstance  which  renders  his  alliance  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  us. 

A  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  India,  Great 
Britain,  and  Russia,"  having  appeared  just  be. 
fore  the  news  arrived  of  the  probability  of  our 
being  involved  in  hostilities  in  Affghanistan,  has 
excited  much  attention,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  author  having  recommended  that  line  of 
policy  which  the  Indian  Government  has  actually 
adopted — viz,  "  to  assume  the  part  of  a  media- 
tor between  the  different  rulers  whose  dissen- 
sions now  distract  the  Affghan  territory ;"  but 
although  the  Indian  Grovernment  has  resolved  to 
pursue  this  course,  it  has  been  with  views  and 
under  circumstances  very  different  from  those 
contemplated   by  the  writer   in   question:  the 
latter   seems  inclined  to   provoke   a  war  with 
Russia,  while  the  Indian  Government  has  judi- 
ciously refrained  from  any  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Affghanistan,  until  such  a  step  could 
be  fully  justified  to  all  the  powers  of  India,  as  a 
measure  of  strict  self-defence  against  threatened 
invasion.     This  pamphlet  has  been  written  under 
great   misconception  of  our   actual  position  in 
India.     For  many  years  past  we  have  been  as- 
suring the  native  powers  that  we  had  no  wish 
whatever   to  extend  the  British  territories — an 
assertion  in  which  they  do  not  place  too  much 
confidence,  and  which  they  would  wholly  disre- 
gard,  if  we  were  to  send  our  troops  into  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Indus,  except  under  circum- 
stances  of  the  most  evident  necessity  for  the 
defence  of  India.    Sir  John  Malcolm  relates,  that 
when  endeavouring  to  convince  the  minister  of  a 
native  prince  of  our  fixed  determination  not  to 
extend  the  British  territories  beyond  their  pre- 
sent  limits,  the  reply  was — ''  You  are  no  douht 
sincere  in  your  prufessions ;  but,  however,  the 
time  will  come  when  there  will  be  but  one  coin- 
age for  all  India."    We  must  also  refer  to  our 
relations  with  Runjeet  Sing,  who  has  been  for- 
bidden by  us  from  extending  his  authority  over 
the  Sikh  or  other  chieftains  soutli  of  the  Sutltge, 
but  was,  at  the  same  time,  allowed,  by  a  tacit  or 
implied  agreement,  to  extend  his  conquests  on 
the  north :  for  many  years  he  has  been  appro- 
priating to  himself  parts  of  the  Affghan  terri- 
tory, taking  advantage  of  the  dissensions  in  that 
country,  and  he  would  not  have  consented  to  see 
it  placed  under  British  protection,   unless  con- 
vinced that  such  a  step  was  requisite  to  preserve 
him  from  some  impending  danger. 

From  the  north  of  India  we  have  now  to  di' 
rect  our  attention  to  the  south,  where,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  1500  miles,  another  war  is  impendinj 
with  the  Burmese,  while  the  Ghoorkas  of  Nepau 
are  arming  themselves  as  if  preparatory  to 
similar  outbreak,  The  first  indication  of  a  rup 
ture  with  the  Burmese  was  manifested  mor 
than  a  year  ago  ;  a  revolution  took  place  at  Av) 
in  which  the  King  was  deposed  and  his  brothc 
mounted  the  throne:  the  usurper  promised  1 
spare  the  lives  of  his  enemies,  but  he  soon  h 
gan  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  them^  puttii 
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tkev  to  denth  with  the  most  horrid  barharity^ 
ad  d$iDg  the  same  to  others,  merely  for  the 
parpoM  of  extorting  their  wealth.  We  have  be- 
fore m  a  letter  from  an  English  merchant^  re- 
nding at  Rangoon,  dated  July  1837,  which  says 
^"  The  neir  King  haa  advisers  or  has  senti- 
Moti  ioimlcal  to  our  prosperity ;  he  disapproves 
af  oar  resident.  Colonel  Bumey,  being  at  Ava, 
eicopt  OB  his  sufferance,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tot  we  shall  find  it  the  best  policy  to  take  this 
cooitrf  under  oar  protection.  Whether  or  not  we 
Berdiants  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  any  pre- 
Botare  act  of  our  Government,  remains  to  be 
pivred ;  the  idea  of  being  sawn  in  two,  or  tor- 
tnred  to  extort  money  in  ways  which  we  daily 
kir  of,  has  made  my  blood  run  cold,  and  con- 
Tiseed  Bie  that  it  would  be  an  act  of  mercy  to 
tike  this  country."  Though  the  new  King  pro. 
ftssed  a  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the 
English,  he  refused  to  recognise  Colonel  Bumey, 
if  to  receive  a  British  Resident ;  our  military 
firee  on  the  coast  was  accordingly  increased, 
ud  Colonel  Barney  found  it  necessary  to  quit 
the  fiormese  territory.  It  has  since  been  dis- 
•ererad,  or  at  least  strongly  suspected,  that  a 
Kcret  correspondence  has  been  carrying  on  be- 
tveen  the  Burmese  monarch  and  the  Rajah  of 
Nepsol ;  and  troops  have  been  marched  to  those 
psrtt  of  Assam,  through  which  it  was  suspected 
tlie  envoys  would  pass,  with  a  view  to  intercept 
thetL  Both  of  these  states  have  the  same 
ftosads  for  hostility  against  the  British ;  they 
hire  hoth  suffered  defeat  and  lost  territory,  and 
thej  ire  both  warlike,  having  overcome  all  their 
■etghbonra  till  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
British ;  it  took  two  campaigns  to  subdue  the 
Ghorfcas,  and  there  was  much  hard  fighting  with 
tken,  which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Bur- 


On  afnU  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances, 
H  ean  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  situation  of 
bdia  is  alarming,  if  not  perilous,  and  that  we 
an  BM»re  dependent  than  ever  on  the  fidelity  of 
the  aative  troops.  It  happens,  fortunately  for  us, 
that  this  part  of  the  Indian  population  may  be 
defended  on  more  than  any  other  class;  but 
trtn  with  regard  to  them  we  must  not  be  too 
*ont ;  for  where  there  is  a  general  spirit  of 
duiiection  throughout  the  country^  it  cannot 
hate  fuled  to  make  some  impression  on  the 
troops.  One  of  the  strongest  holds  we  have  on 
thca  is  the  consideration  of  their  own  individual 
■tterests,  and  the  punctuality  with  which  their 
f»f  is  distributed.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  re- 
'•■■is  of  India  will  be  reduced  six  millions 
■Miag,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  which  has 
fvtatled  in  the  western  provinces ;  and  when 
ve  renember  that  the  last  Burmese  war  cost 
^^tsan  millions,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the 
^*diaa  treasury  may  be  exhausted  if  another 
*v  aheuld  occur  at  the  present  moment.  The 
>>ti?s  troops  are  the  only  part  of  the  ])opula. 
tiaa  whose  interests  have  been  cared  for,  and 
**n  they  have  their  grievances  to  complain  of. 
^t^itaeas  the  maaacre  at  Barrackpore,  at  the  com. 
■^Bcmeat  of  the  Bermese  war-*«n  event  which 
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has  never  yet  been  properly  investigated,  and 
which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  not  been  for- 
gotten by  the  Sepoys.  That  these  men  are  not 
always  inclined  to  be  the  passive  instruments  of 
their  European  officers,  has  been  proved  by  many 
facts.  And  we  are  informed,  that,  so  recently  aa 
July  last,  when  a  party  of  Sepoys  were  warned 
for  the  execution  of  a  prisoner,  their  comrade, 
whom  a  general  court-martial  had  sentenced  to 
be  shot  to  death  by  musketry,  four  or  five  of 
the  men  positively  refused  the  duty ;  and,  though 
they  subsequently  undertook  it  to  the  extent  of 
forming  a  part  of  the  detail  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  assigned,  they  intentionally  and  openly 
fired  clear  of  the  convict,  who  was,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  be  dispatched  by  the  provost  sergeant. 
We  trust  that  the  present  critical  state  of  our 
India  possessions  will  arouse  the  attention  of 
this  country  to  the  subject  before  it  is  too  late, 
before  an  outbreak  sh^l  have  occurred  such  as 
that  in  Canada,  which  will  render  it  next  to 
impossible  to  restore  order,  and  that  a  strict  in- 
quiry will  be  instituted  into  that  system  of  go- 
vernment, which,  while  it  provokes  the  hostility 
of  all  surrounding  sUtes,  has  neither  secured 
the  attachment  of  our  own  fellow-subjects,  nor 
the  fidelity  of  our  allies.  Among  the  numerous 
grievances  of  British  India,  we  may  specify  the 
intolerable  pressure  of  taxation,  which  deprives 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  all  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  except  a  bare  maintenance ;  to  this  we 
may  attribute  the  dreadful  sufferings,  and  the 
loss  of  many  thousand  lives  in  the  late  famine 
in  the  north-west  provinces — a  famine  it  haa 
been  called,  though  it  now  appears  that  the 
calamity  was  rather  excessive  poverty,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  purchase 
the  means  of  support,  than  a  scarcity  of  food 
itself.  What  tenderness  has  been  shewn  to  the 
natives  of  India,  let  the  dreadful  mortality  in 
the  Indian  jails  proclaim,  or  the  facilities  granted 
for  shipping  them  off  to  the  slave  colonies,  and 
the  continuation  of  slavery  in  India.  The  courts 
of  justice  are  so  venal  and  dilatory  that  no  one 
can  enter  them  without  bribery,  or  expect  a 
decision  in  a  civil  case  under  seven  or  ten  years. 
Such  was  the  case  at  least  within  a  very  few 
years ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  the  East  India 
Company  conferring  a  grant  of  £5000  on  the 
heirs  of  a  judge  who  was  murdered  at  Delhi, 
while  the  act  of  assassination  was  one  so  highly 
applauded  by  the  inhabitants,  that  a  tumult  was 
apprehended ;  and  although  the  design  of  rescuing 
the  murderer  was  baflied,  his  grave  was  adorned 
with  garlands,  and  prayers  were  addressed  to 
him  as  a  saint  and  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  his 
country.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  re- 
venge for  real  or  supposed  injuries;  -several 
other  cases  have  lately  occurred,  in  which  the 
lives  of  European  officers,  civil  and  military, 
have  been  sacrificed,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  upon  a  larger  scale  to  provoke  the  Sepoys 
to  mutiny,  and  to  murder  their  officers. 

In  a  recent  work  on  India,*  by  Captain  West- 
*  The  Pretent  and  Future  Prospects  of  our  ludiaa 
Empire. 
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macottylate  assistant  to  the  political  agent  on  the 
north-east  frontier^  the  author^  who  has  visited 
nearly  all  the  cities  of  importance  in  Northern, 
Western,  and  Central  India,  affirms,  that  **  the 
laws  we  have  given  to  the  East  have  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  erect  prisons  which  overflow  with 
debtors  and  felons ;  while  in  the  native  states 
there  is  scarcely  a  prison  to  be  seen."  In  Decem- 
her  1837  there  were  upwards  of  1260  prisoners 
in  the  criminal  jail  of  Bareilly.  We  have  over- 
turned the  most  valued  and  useful  institutions 
of  the  natives,  and  seized  upon  the  funds  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  devoted  to 
religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  and  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  Formerly  every 
village  had  its  own  municipality,  by  which  its 
affairs  were  conducted,  the  public  taxes  appor- 
tioned, order  preserved,  and  disputes  settled  : 
these  municipalitieshave  been  abolished,  to  make 
way  for  our  corrupt,  dilatory,  and  incomprehens- 
ible judicial  system,  and  a  rapacious  and  ty- 
rannical body  of  policemen,  whose  extortions 
are  unbounded.  "  The  waste  lands  belonging 
to  villages,  and  reserved  by  the  inhabitants  to 
meet  the  wants  of  their  increasing  populations, 
and  to  support  schools,  charities,  and  caravan- 
series,  have  been  appropriated  by  Government." 
'^  Religious  endowments  have  been  sequestrated, 
and  the  reservoirs  and  aqueducts  that  fertilized 
the  country  are  gone  to  decay.  The  charitable 
institutions,  the  asylums  for  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  maimed,  splendid  and  useful  public 
works,  are  crumbling  to  dust,  and  the  wells  and 
resting  places  in  the  desert,  built  and  endowed 
by  princes,  and  the  wealthy  and  benevolent,  as 
a  refuge  for  the  traveller  under  an  eastern  sun, 
are  neglected,  and  fallen  to  ruin."    Since  the 


decay  of  the  caravansaries,  merchants  and  cara- 
vans are  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  vil- 
lages, or  to  encamp  in  the  open  plain,  exposed 
to  depredations ;  and  it  is  now  dangerous  to 
travel  through  a  country  where  formerly  there 
was  as  complete  security  as  in  England.  By  a 
combination  of  the  judicial  and  financial  func- 
tions, the  tax-collectors  are  enabled  to  inflict 
penal  law  on  those  who  disobey  their  authority, 
a  system  which  ''  hat  covered  India  wiih  dUaffee- 
tion,  poverty,  and  crime."  Insurrections  are 
continually  breaking  out,  in  one  part  or  other 
of  the  British  territories,  and  the  tributary 
states  *'  entertain  towards  us  no  friendly  feel- 
ing." "  There  are  few  of  our  allies  and  triba- 
taries  who  bear  towards  us  a  friendly  feeling, 
and  few  who  could  resist  the  temptation  of  se- 
curing an  accession  of  territory  by  conspiring  to 
effect  our  ruin."  "  Were  the  Muscovite  hordes 
to  cross  the  At  took,  all  our  allies  and  tributaries 
would  probably  be  in  arms ;  it  would  be  a  signal 
for  the  Sikhs,  the  Rajpoots,  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Rohiilas,  and  the  warriors  of  Oude,  to  fling 
away  their  scabbards."  Such  is  the  description 
given  by  Captain  Westmacott,  of  the  eflfects  of 
British  rule  in  India ;  and  yet  he  would  have  us 
to  extend  our  empire  to  Attock,  which  would 
call  forth  hosts  of  new  enemies,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare against  the  problematic  danger  of  a  Russian 
invasion.  But,  though  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  our  real  danger 
in  India  is  from  within,  and  our  chief  efforts 
should  be  directed  to  correct  the  manifold  evils 
of  misgovernment :  the  best  security  against 
foreign  invasion  is  the  affection  of  our  native 
subjects  and  allies. 
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Before  the  rise  of  the  Utilitarian  Philosophy, 
the  friends  of  reform  were  too  timid  to  adopt  a 
foundation  of  their  own  for  the  doctrines  they 
reared,  and  merely  attempted  to  shew  a  prefer- 
able right  to  that  on  which  their  adversaries  had 
erected  the  stately  structure  of  despotic  and 
unequal  government.  Thus,  honest  Cartwright, 
when  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  strike  a 
blow  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  must  needs  write 
an  octavo  volume,  to  prove  that  Vote  by  Ballot, 
Annual  Parliaments,  and  Universal  Suffrage, 
were  legacies  left  to  us  by  our  Saxon  ancestors — 
a  project  in  which  he  signally  failed.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  now,  with  a  better  judgment,  aban- 
doned. The  enemy  had  a  mighty  advantage  in 
it.  The  history  of  all  ages  affords  too  many 
illustrations  of  successful  depravity,  to  be  safely 
appealed  to  as  a  line  of  precedent  for  just  mea- 
sures.  When  the  slender  foundation,  too,  was 
occasionally  formed,  it  was  easily  removed  by  the 
enemy.  Perhaps  a  franchise  having  been  founded 
on  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  or  the 
declaration  of  King  John,  the  whole  theory  of 
its  formation  might  be  undermined  by  a  new 
interpretation  of  a  Saxon  word,  or  by  the  per- 


verse diligence  of  some  prerogative  antiquary, 
whose  superior  accuracy  enabled  him  to  deter- 
mine  that  what  appeared  to  his  Liberal  brother 
the  letter  n,  was  undoubtedly  the  letter  «,  in 
virtue  of  a  small  waving  line  thrown  over  it, 
plainly  distinguishable  by  the  assistance  of  the 
microscope. 

If  we  look  back,  indeed,  upon  the  early  history 
of  some  of  the  "  bulwarks  of  our  constitution," 
we  will  not  find  much  to  gratify  our  vanity.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  suffrage  in  counties,  before 
the  restriction  to  forty-shilling  freeholders, 
seems  to  have  been  something  very  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  universal:  but  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  person  to  tax  them,  was  not  mnch 
valued  by  the  electors ;  nor  was  the  task  of  at- 
tending at  Westminster,  to  drive  the  bargain, 
much  coveted  by  the  elected.  "  The  man  of 
their  choice"  sometimes  fortified  himself  from 
the  returning  officers,  by  a  formidable  array  of 
cross-bows  and  mangonels  displayed  on  his  bat- 
tlements, and  sometimes  betook  himself  to  flight, 
or  hid  himself  among  the  Chiltem  Hundreds, 
where  the  King's  writ  could  not  be  used.  Let 
us  just  take  a  momentary  glanoa  of  Sir  Francii 
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Pklgftve'i  pleiinre  of  a  eounty  election,  in  that 
MiMiiy  ind  too  much  negleeted  little  work, 
'  Hi  Mtfchant  aad  the  Friar." 

"During  the  oonfabulation,  scTeral  ooda  and 
wwkM  of  iatelligeiiee  paseed  between  Trafford 
and  a  veU-meiuited  knight :  and,  while  tke  for- 
Bcr  appeared  to  be  settling  the  bneitteie  with 
tk  faitorty  the  latter,  who  had  been  doee  to 
iirGiiai,  continued  gradoallf  backing  and  tide. 
Hap  avaj  thrtmgh  the  group  of  ehireemeo ;  and, 
jot  as  he  had  got  daar  out  of  the  ring,  John 
Trafford  declared,  in  a  meet  aonerotia  Toice,  that 
tka  Mutora  had  dioaen  Sir  Richard  de  Pogeya 
M  toe  ef  their  repreeentativea. 

"  The  sheriff,  who,  keeping  his  eje  fixed  upon 
Sr  Kkhard  aa  he  receded,  had  evidently  sua. 
pactod  aome  manoaavre,  instantly  ordered  hia 
\vM»  (o  aeenre  the  body  of  the  member-^thia 
k  rather  an  Hibernian  phrase,  but,  aa  I  cannot 
4c^  fram  my  aathorities,  1  do  not  know  how 
it  caa  be  amended — ^  and,'  continued  he,  with 
Biich  Tehemenoe,  *  Sir  Richard  mast  be  iforth. 
with  eomnitted  to  custody,  maleas  he  gives  good 
kil— two  substaAtial  freeholders— that  he  will 
dilj  attend  in  bis  place  among  the  Commons,  on 
tke  firat  day  of  the  Seaaion,  according  to  the 
kn  asd  asage  of  Parliament.' 

"  All  thia,  however,  was  more  eaaily  aaid  than 
Itae;  for,  before  the  verbal  precept  had  pro- 
eeedad  from  the  lipa  of  the  Sheriff,  Sir  Richard 
vai  galloping  away  at  full  apeed  acroaa  the 
ficUi;  off  dairiied  the  bailiffa  after  the  member. 
Midst  the  abouta  of  the  aurroonding  crowd,  who 
finfvt  all  their  grievaneea  in  the  atimnlua  of  the 
ckaa,  which  they  contemplated  with  the  perfect 
etrtaiaty  of  raceiviog  aome  aatiafaction  from  ita 
tcfBiiaatioB — whether  by  the  eacape  of  the 
%itiTe,  in  which  caae  the  common  enemy,  the 
&eriff,  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy  amercement ; 
w  ^  the  capture  of  the  knight,  a  reault  which 
■wild  give  them  almoet  equal  delight,  by  impoa- 
ii;  a  diaagreeable  and  irkaome  duty  upon  an 
iadiTidoal  who  waa  uaiveraally  dialiked,  in  con. 
Nfwoea  of  hIa  ovtf bearing  harshneaa  and  do- 
■Mtie  tyranny," 

Of  the  rough.handed  daaa  of  men  who  were 
tbs  lent  along  to  grant  aide  and  tallages,  and 
^naad  redreea  of  grievaneea,  aad  of  the  respect 
foi  ta  theaSf  we  may  form  aome  estimate  from 
ao  aoacdote  of  the  14th  century.  The  Parlia. 
■nt  had  no  particular  place  of  meeting ;  and 
■>▼«  ahjacted  to  any  castle,  jail,  church,  abbey, 
Hsety  or  other  sufficiently  large  building  that 
^>iM  threw  in  the  way.  Once  on  a  time,  hav« 
i>f|ottheuoe  ef  the  chapter-houae  in  West- 
■iiitar  Abbey,  the  members  created  ao  mighty 
t  ^attrbance  that  the  stout  abbot,  growing  in. 
'ipiat,  eoUected  a  aafficieat  force^  and  drove  out 
^nfretantativea  of  the  people,  pell-mell,  pro- 
hitiog  ha  would  never  let  his  houae  be  entered  by 
^  foetU  agauiL  ''  Thia  waa  caUed  the  Parlia. 
aaH  af  Rattes,"  aaya  Stoare,  of  the  Parliament 
^1^/' because  moa  heisg  forbidden  to  bring 
'*<rdt  or  oilier  weapons,  brought  great  battes 
^  itarea  on  their  neoka  \  and  when  those 
^^^^nosL  were  inhibited  them,  they  tooke  stoaea 


and  plomets  of  lead."  Such  is  a  diaraeteriitic  spe- 
cimen of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  sport 
was  reserved  for  the  poor  Commons.  Not  only 
the  Lords  Temporal,  but  the  Lords  Spiritual, 
had  their  share  and  more.  Each  of  the  arch* 
bishops  had  a  massive  stiver  cross  borne  be» 
fore  him ;  and  when  the  two  crosses,  at  any  tine, 
came  in  each  other's  way,  then,  to  be  sure,  it 

^  As  rolls  tha  river  into  ocean, 

In  table  torrent  wildly  atreaaiinf ; 
Ac  the  sea  tide's  oppoeinf  motion. 

In  axure  column  proudly  gleaming^ 
Beats  back  the  torrent  many  a  rood, 
In  cnrling  foam  and  mingling  iood  | 
While  eddying  whirl,  and  breaking  wave, 
Boused  by  the  blast  of  winter,  rare ; 
Through  sparkling  spray,  in  thundering  dash, 
The  lightnings  of  the  waters  flash, 
In  awfiil  whiteness,  o'er  the  shore, 
That  shines  and  shakes  beneath  the  roar. 
Thna-*as  the  stream  and  ocean  grset, 
With  wares  that  madden  as  they  meet- 
Thus  join  the  bands  whom  mutual  wrong, 
And  fiite,  and  fury,  drive  along.** 

The  Parliament,  of  course,  met  within  one  of 
the  provinces — ^generally  Canterbury.  If  the 
two  archbishops  met  each  other,  there  was  no- 
thing but  to  fight  for  it ;  and  occasionally  his  one 
Grace  would  lie  in  wait  for  his  other  Grace,  who, 
having  been  thrashed  once  or  twice  before,  would 
increase  his  retinue  with  the  intention  of  doing 
a  final  and  decided  thing.  Spiritual  weapons-.* 
the  usual  recourse,  when  a  poor  king  or  baron 
was  to  be  humbled — were  here  of  no  use ;  the 
primates  knew  that,  and  took  more  applicable 
measures.  But,  in  illustration  of  this,  let  ua 
draw  another  slight  sketch  from  Sir  Francis  PaL- 
grave  :— 

At  the  beck  of  the  clerk,  the  door  unclosed,  and  the 
straugers  had  scarcely  entered  the  chamber,  when  Bar- 
dolph  da  TyU  the  Gascon,  the  KiDg*s  pursnlTant,  ivsbed 
into  the  room,  exclaiming,  in  tonee  of  borror.««  Murder, 
murder  !  My  Lord,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  is  murdered 
by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  tha 
Parliament  House.**  The  whole  assembly  was  astounded. 
^  The  road  by  the  side  of  the  river,  along  the  Strand,  aa 
your  Blajesty  well  kaoweth,  is  bat  a  perilous  sloagh, 
and  my  Lord  of  York's  mule,  sure-fboted  as  sha  is,  could 
scarcely  pick  her  way  amidst  the  ruts  and  asira.  Justaa 
my  Lord  of  York  was  in  that  solitary  spot,  not  hx  from 
the  pound,  over  against  the  church  of  Saint  Martin,  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury,  who  had  stationed  himself  in  tha 
adjacent  fields,  with  a  large  body  of  fsras^  suddenly 
rushed  upon  the  flank  of  the  procession.  At  the  saaM 
moment,  my  Lord  of  York  was  furiously  attacked  in 
tnmi  by  the  Prior  of  St  Bartholomew's ,  who  had  been 
warily  lying  in  ambush  behind  Charing  Crosa.  My 
Lord  attempted  to  retreat  to  York  House  {  bvt  my  Laid 
of  Canterbury  fiirioaaly  pursued  hia  brother  prelate^  aad 
with  one  fell  stroke  brought  him  to  the  ground.*' 

We  believe  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  history 
that  any  Archbishop  of  York  waa  siain  by  ui 
Archbi^op  of  Canterbury;  and  the  spirited 
sketch  of  Sir  Francis,  merges  iato  the  individtt- 
ality  of  incident  with  which  rumour  has  been 
pleased  to  adorn  the  fury  of  the  fight  The  twe 
archbishops  appear  scowHng  at  each  other,  aad- 
the  blood  lost  has  been  found  to  be  only  that 
of  their  followers.  Ere  we  leave  Sir  Franaia 
Palgrave,  let  us  observe  that  his  little  book, 
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containing  00  much  spirited  information  on  the 
habits  of  our  ancestors — with  whom  he  is  far 
better  acquainted  than  he  is  with  the  men  of  the 
present  day — would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
popular  works  of  the  period,  had  he  not  mixed 
it  up  with  much  absurd  politics  and  stupid  phi. 
losophy.  Our  ancestors  he  understands,  because 
he  has  studied  them.  The  men  of  the  present 
day  he  knows  nothing  about,  for  the  converse 
reason;  and  Cartwright  did  not  make  a  more 
ludicrous  mistake,  when  he  supposed  that,  under 
the  title  "  Brevia  Parliamentaria  Rediviva," 
Prjrnne  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of  short  Par- 
liaments, than  Sir  Francis  has  done  in  his  at. 
tempts  to  describe  the  nature  of  the  utilitarian 
philosophy. 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  specimens,  that  the 
practice  of  our  ancestors  proves  but  a  slippery 
foundation  for  rights,  whether  popular  or  aristo- 
cratic.  When  properly  used,  however,  the  history 
of  the  constitution  is  a  subject  not  altogether 
barren.  In  the  first  place,  the  enemies  of  freedom 
generally  refer  to  it  for  precedents  for  their 
evil  deeds,  and,  like  all  men  who  can  make  an 
important  use  of  the  complexion  of  a  fact,  they 
exaggerate  and  misrepresent  it.  When  the  calm 
inquirer  proves  them  to  be  wrong,  he  conquers 
them  on  their  own  ground.  But  there  is  another 
and  higher  use  of  the  experience  of  history.  Fran, 
chises  and  popular  rights  generally  come  into 
existence  at  periods  when  it  is  not  the  interest 
of  governors  to  suppress  them,  and  are  often 
allowed  a  peaceful  life  till  that  time  arrives. 
Many  useful  practices  were  so  brought  into  ex- 
istence in  early  times,  which,  in  later  and  more 
enlightened  days,  when  their  value  was  better 
appreciated,  fell  before  oligarchy  or  despotic 
power,  or  maintained  their  existence  by  a  pro- 
tracted war.  A  few  notices  of  the  fraud  and 
violence  committed  on  these  privileges,  may  be 
useful  as  a  portion  of  the  monitory  wisdom  which 
history  was  meant  to  teach.   . 

The  people  of  England  assuredly  possessed 
certain  customs  or  privileges  conducive  to  the 
checking  of  arbitrary  government,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  private  rights,  which  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Norman 
nobility,  could  not  overcome.  Force  was,  indeed, 
too  rude  an  instrument  to  lop  away  these  objects 
of  the  affection  of  the  people.  The  ruthless 
Norman  monarch  might  strip  a  province,  and 
inclose  it  for  his  hunting-ground  ;  and  the  noble 
might  pillage  the  little  mansion  of  the-  neigh- 
bouring franklein — such  acts  of  oppression  were 
always  committed  when  the  party  had  power  to 
do  so ;  but  the  old  customs  of  justice  thus  broken 
in  upon  were  not  abolished  or  forgotten,  and 
they  held  their  silent  course  in  the  universal 
practice  or  adoption  of  tbe  people,  whenever 
actual  violence  was  withdrawn.  It  was  by  the 
exertions  of  a  more  ingenious  race  than  the 
Norman  kings  or  barons  that  these  popular 
riffhts  were  gradually  levelled,  and  a  system 
wafiM^reated  that,  at  the  accession  of  James  I., 
had  brought  England  nearly  to  a  despotism 
founded  on  principles  quite  distinct  from  the 


rude  law  of  the  strong  hand,  which  characterised 
earlier  acts  of  oppression.    As  the  nation  became 
more  civilised,  and  alive  to  more  subtle  political 
distinctions,  the  clergy,  deriving  their  know, 
ledge  from  the  slavish  doctrines  of  the  civilians^ 
gradually  diffused  around  them  the  influence  of 
their  pernicious  learning.    Anxious,  as  it  were, 
to  raise  a  rival  on  earth  to  the  Deity,  whose 
word  they  professed  to  teach,  they  invested  the 
sublunary  king  with  a  portion  of  the  sacred  at- 
tributes at  their  disposaJ,  and  gradually  fashioned 
the  British  monarch  on  the  model  of  that  pure 
and  ethereal  Divine  right  which  characterised 
the  Roman  Emperor.    One  instance  of  this  may 
be  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  law  maxim  of 
Blackstone,  that  '*  the  king  never  dies ;"  im- 
plying that,  from  the  moment  of  the  decease  of 
one  king,  another  begins  to  reign ;  a  principle 
now  of  little  importance,  but  the   absence  of 
which   was  probably  useful  in   preserving  the 
liberties  of  our  ancestors.    Henry  of  Hunting- 
don tells  us  that,  from  the  death  of  Stephen  ti]l 
the  arrival  of  Henry  II.,  "  England  was  without 
a  king."     The  earliest  annalists  always  spesk 
of  a  king  being  '^  ekctut"  or  chosen  ;  and  of  his 
beginning  to  reign  at  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation, and  the  taking  of  the  oath.     The  writer 
of  a  late  work  on  the  rise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, discovered  that,   during  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  the  kings  passed  no  public 
acts  till  after  their  coronation.  With  one  excep- 
tion— viz.,  Richard  I.;    and  another  antiquary, 
pursuing  researches  more  intimately  connected 
with  chronology,  discovered  that  previous  chron- 
ologists  had  made  a  mistake  of  a  whole  year  in 
that  reign,  and  that  it  was  no  exception  from  the 
general  rule.*     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  this 
doctrine  was  condemned  by  the  judges.    When 
James    I.,    even  with    his    questionable    title, 
mounted  the  throne,  he  did  not  feel  grateful  to 
the  Parliament  for  confirming  his  accession,  pre- 
ferring the  respectable  title  of  divine  right  to 
popular  sanction.     By  Charles  II.,  the  doctrine 
was  still  more  ludicrously  treated.     A  statute  of 
Henry  VII.,  passed  before  the  subtle  doctrines  of 
the  civilians  had  been  fully  absorbed,  made  it  no 
treason  to  obey  the  command  of  a  King  for  the 
time  being,  however  defective  his  title  might  he. 
When  this  statute  was  pleaded  by  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
it  was  answered  that  Charles  II.  had  been  king, 
not  only  by  title,  but  de  facto,  from  the  moment 
of  his  father  s  death,  though  he  was  "  kept  out 
of  his  royal  authority  by  traitors  and   rebels." 
The  judges  probably  hesitated  between  deciding 
in  this  form,  or,  that  Charles  I.  was  still  living 
both  de  jure  and  de  yacto,  though  his  head  had 
been  cut  off  by  traitoi  s  and  rebels.     The  years  ol 
the  acts  of  Parliame  nt  run  from  the  death  ol 
Charles  I. ;  and  ever  y  loyal  historian  immedi- 
ately after  that  event ,  heads  his   chapters  witl 
the  reign  of  Charles  !II.,  noticing  Oliver  Crom. 
well  as  one  of  the   ])ersons  who  distinguishei 
themselves  during  his  reign. 

"  Allen's  <*  Inquiry  inU  >  the  Rite  and  Growth  of  th 
Royal  PrerogaiiT^"  Sir  H.  Klcolas*  « ChroDoIofT  0 
History.** 
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TWe  were  many  other  more  substantial  prin- 
dplei  vhich  the  learning  of  the  clergy  attempt- 
ed, hippily  often  in  vain,  to  dissolve  in  the  same 
nuuuier.  Little  as  we  may  be  inclined  to  admire 
tiM  wisdom  of  oar  ancestors^  had  they  not  stub- 
bonder  adhered  to  many  of  their  venerable 
Biaget,  we  shonld  have  had,  at  this  time,  to  fight 
the  battle  of  freedom  on  less  advantageous 
UTtrand.  Among  these,  the  intricate  and  in- 
flexible provisions  of  the  common  law,  and  the 
prif  ileges  of  Parliament,  were  occasionally  rocks 
flf  defence,  which  baffled  all  endeavours  to  assault 
er  nadermine  them,  and  held  out  against  the 
iwreeft  attacks  of  despotism,  till  relieved  in  bet- 
ter times.  A  judge  might  wilfully  misinterpret 
tbe  law  at  the  desire  of  the  king — but  what  then  ? 
It  required  a  continued  series  of  such  judgments 
to  alter  it ;  and  the  judge  who  misinterpreted 
did  so  at  the  risk  of  suffering  from  some  other 
principle  of  the  law,  from  which  the  prince  might 
BOt  be  able  to  protect  him.  Charles  I.,  to  make 
bit  jodges  more  useful  instruments,  changed 
tbeir  patents  from  a  holding  by  good  conduct  to 
that  of  the  Sovereign's  will ;  but  another  remedy 
wai  at  band ;  for  the  judges  who  decided  in  fa- 
Toar  of  ship-money  were  impeached.  The 
Best  iharp-eyed  friends  of  despotism  saw,  in  the 
deitmction  of  these  respected  customs,  the  surest 
read  to  absolute  rule.  **  How  well  this  suits 
with  monarchy,"  says  Strafford,  speaking  with 
eeotempt  of  the  common  lawyers,  '^  when  they 
menopQliae  all  to  be  governed  by  their  year 
boeki  r  and,  writing  from  Ireland  to  his  courtly 
eoadjator.  Laud,  he  cheeringly  remarks — "  I 
blew  no  reason,  then,  but  that  you  may  as  well 
role  the  common  lawyers  in  England,  as  I,  poor 
beagle,  do  here." 

The  reservation  by  the  Commons  of  the  right 
to  hold  the  purse^trings,  so  vigilantly  and  punc- 
tilioisly  guarded,  was  the  chief  of  these  protect- 
isg  powers ;  and  it  has  done  so  much  to  lesson 
the  difficulties  of  reform  in  later  ages,  that  those 
who  ha?e  contributed  an  item  to  the  integrity 
aad  efficacy  of  the  system,  deserve  the  deepest 
Teoeration.  Though  sometimes  invaded  by  hos- 
tile /brce,  the  right  is  as  old  as  any  constitu- 
tieoal  practice  we  know,  and  it  was  generally 
practised  under  a  condition  usual  with  those 
vbo  have  money  to  give — security  for  value 
before  payment.  During  the  unpopularity  of 
£dwsrd  111.,  his  Commons  are  reported  to  have 
addressed  him  in  the  following  plain,  sturdy, 
aad  buuness-like  strain : — "  The  said  Commons 
appeared  in  Parliament,  protesting  that  they 
bed  the  same  good  will  as  ever  to  assist  the 
Kisg  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ;  but  that  it 
Memed  to  them,  if  their  said  liege  lord  had 
^vsys  possessed  about  him  faithful  counsellors 
aad  good  officers,  he  would  have  been  so  rich 
tbat  he  would  have  had  no  need  of  charg^g  his 


commons  with  subsidy  or  tallage,  considering 
the  great  ransoms  of  the  French  and  Scotch 
Kings,  and  of  so  many  other  prisoners  ;  and  that 
it  appeared  to  be  for  the  private  advantage  of 
some  near  the  King,  and  of  others  by  their  col- 
lusion, that  the  King  and  the  kingdom  are  so 
impoverished,  and  the  commons  so  ruined.  And 
they  promised  the  King,  that,  if  he  would  do 
speedy  justice  on  such  as  should  be  found 
guilty,  and  take  from  them  what  law  and  rea. 
son  permit,  with  what  had  been  already  granted 
in  Parliament,  they  will  engage  that  he  should 
be  rich  enough  to  maintain  his  wars  for  a  long 
time,  without  much  charging  his  people  in  any 
manner."  On  an  occasion  not  long  after,  they 
insisted  on  seeing  the  vouchers  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  previous  supply  before  they  voted 
more  money,  and  objected  that  "  large  sums 
had  been  expended  upon  garrisons  in  France 
and  Ireland,  and  other  places  beyond  the  king- 
dom, of  which  they  protested  themselves  not 
liable  to  bear  the  charge  ;"*  a  precedent  which 
might  have  been  advantageously  followed  in  the 
present  century. 

When  Elizabeth  haughtily  warned  the  Par- 
liament not  to  be  too  free  in  their  discussions  ; 
when  James,  with  less  dignity,  telling  them  not 
to  meddle  with  matters  beyond  their  compre- 
hension, tore  a  resolution  from  the  journals,  and 
prosecuted  members  for  their  speeches  within 
the  House ;  when  Charles  invaded  the  Commons 
with  an  armed  force,  for  the  purpose  of  appre- 
hending five  of  their  members — it  is  pretty  evi. 
dent  that,  however  much  their  proceedings  had 
been  adapted  to  the  more  complicated  legishu 
tion  of  the  times,  they  were  little  more  inde- 
pendent than  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  and 
had  as  hard  a  battle  as  ever  to  fight  with  the 
power  of  the  crown.  Other  popular  rights  had 
meanwhile  sunk,  and  been  almost  forgotten* 
Many  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
are  remarkable  for  their  ignorance  of  some  of 
the  practices  of  the  constitution;  and  the 
learned  Clarendon  frequently  attributes  a  re- 
currence to  early  precedent  as  innovation,  when 
there  is  no  occasion  to  attribute  his  mbtakes  to 
want  of  candour.  In  the  struggle  with  the 
commons,  the  principal  appeal  to  old  precedent 
by  the  crown,  was  the  fruit  of  the  investigation 
of  Noy,  the  Attorney-General,  who,  with  bane- 
ful ingenuity,  fabricated  the  imposition  of  ship 
money  from  some  dubious  provisions  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  during  the  Saxon  period. 
The  sound  constitutional  information  was  all 
on  the  other  side,  and  formed  the  foundation  of 
the  proceedings  of  Whitlocke  and  Pym  in  Par- 
liament, or  was  selected  from  the  mighty  stores 
of  historical  learning,  collected  by  Selden  and 
Prynne. ^ 


•  HaUam's  Middle  Ages,  iii.,  82,  90.  j 
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BY  THE  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 
WILLIAM  WOBDSWORTR— Continued. 


William  WoRDswoRm  was  born  at  Cocker- 
niovtli,  a  amall  town  of  Cumberland^  seated  on 
the  riyer  Cocker.  Hie  father  was  a  lawyer^  and 
noted  as  an  agent  for  that  Lord  Lonsdale^  the 
immediate  prodecemor  of  the  preeent,  who  ia  not 
nnfrequentlj  deeeribed  by  Uioee  who  still  re- 
BMmber  him  as  *'  the  bad  Lord  Lonsdale."  In 
what  was  he  bad?  Chiefly,  I  believe,  in  this — that, 
being  a  man  of  great  local  power,  founded  on  his 
Yank,  on  his  offidal  station  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
cnrer  two  coonties,  and  on  a  very  large  estate, 
he  used  his  power  in  a  most  oppressive  way.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  he  was  mad ;  and,  at 
nny  rate,  he  was  inordinately  capricion»-— ca- 
pricious even  to  eccentricity.  But  perhaps  his 
madness  was  nothing  more  than  the  intemper- 
nnce  cif  k  hanghty  and  a  headstrong  will,  encour. 
nged  by  the  consciousness  of  power,  and  tempted 
to  abuses  of  it  by  the  abject  servility  which  po- 
vmrty  and  dependence  presented  in  one  direction, 
•mbittering  the  contrast  of  that  defiance  which  in* 
•vitably  faced  him  in  another  throughout  a  land 
of  freedom  and  amongst  spirits  as  hanghty  as  his 
own.  He  was  a  true  feudal  chieftain ;  and,  in 
the  very  approaches  to  his  mansion,  in  the  style 
of  his  equipage,  or  whatever  else  was  likely  to 
meet  the  public  eye,  he  delighted  to  express  his 
^Usdain  of  modem  refinements,  and  the  haughty 
etrelessness  of  his  magnificence.  The  coach  in 
which  he  used  to  visit  Penrith,  the  nearest  town 
to  his  principal  house  of  Lowther,  was  old  and 
neglected  :  his  horses  fine,  but  untrimmed :  and 
■neh  was  the  impression  diffused  about  him  by  his 
fioMny  temper  and  his  habits  of  oppression,  that 
the  streets  were  silent  as  he  traversed  them, 
and  an  awe  sate  upon  many  faces,  (so,  at  least, 
I  have  heard  a  Penrith  contemporary  of  the  old 
despot  dedere,)  pretty  much  like  that  which 
m$y  be  supposed  to  attend  the  entry  into  a  guilty 
town,  of  some  royal  commission  for  trying  state 
criminals.  In  his  park,  you  saw  some  of  the 
meet  magnificent  timber  in  the  kingdom — trees 
that  were  coeval  with  the  feuds  of  York  and 
Lnncaeter,  yews  that  perhaps  had  furnished  bows 
to  CcBur  de  Lion,  and  oaks  that  might  have 
Imilt  a  navy.  All  was  savage  grandeur  about 
these  native  forests :  their  sweeping  lawns  and 
glades  had  been  nnapproached,  for  centuries  it 
might  be,  by  the  hand  of  art ;  and  amongst  them 
voamed — ^not  the  timid  fallow  deer — but  thunder- 
ing droves  of  wild  horses.  Lord  Lonsdale,  ao- 
oording  to  an  old  English  writer,  (in  describing, 
I  think,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,)  *'  went  sometimes 
to  London,  because  there  only  he  found  a  greater 
man  than  himself;  but  not  often,  because  at 
home  he  was  allowed  to  forget  that  there  was 
such  a  man."  Even  in  London,  however,  his 
haughty  injustice  found  occasions  for  making 


itself  known.    On  a  court  day,  (I  revive  ta 
anecdote  once  familiarly  known,)  8t  James'  Street 
was  lined  by  cavalry,  and  the  orders  were  per- 
emptory, that  no  carriages  should  be  allowed  to 
pass,  except  those  which  were  carrying  parties 
to  court.    Whether  it  were  by  accident  or  no, 
Lord    Lonsdale's  carriage  advanced,  and  the 
coachman,  in  obedience  to  orders  shouted  oat 
from  the  window,  was  turning  down  the  forbidden 
route,  when  a  trooper  rode  up  to  the  hones' 
heads,    and    stopped    them  :    the    thundexing 
menaces  of  Lord  Lonsdale  perplexed  the  soldier, 
who  did  not  luiow  but  he  might  be  bringing  him* 
self  into  a  scrape  by  persisting  in  his  opposition; 
but  the  officer  on  duty,  observing  the  scene,  rode 
up,  and,  in  a  determined  tone,  enforced  the 
order,  causing  two  of  his  men  to  turn  the  hones 
heads  round  into   Piccadilly.      Lord  Lonsdale 
threw  his  card  to  the  officer — and  a  duel  fol- 
lowed ;  in  which,  however,  the  outrageous  injust- 
ice of  his  Lordship  met  with  a  pointed  rebuke ; 
for  the  first  person  whom  he  summoned  to  his 
aid,  in  the  quality  of  second,  though  a  fHend 
and  (I  believe)  a  relative  of  his  own,  declined 
to  sanction,  by  any  interference,  to  scandalous  a 
quarrel  with  an  officer  for  simply  executing  an 
official  duty.     In  this  dilemma — for  probably  be 
was  aware  that  few  military  men  would  fail  to 
take  the  same  disapproving  view  of  the  affair— 
he  applied  to  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  then 
Sir  William  Lowther.    Either  there  must  have 
been  some  needless  discourtesy  in  the  officer  s 
mode  of  fulfilling  his  duty,  or  else  Sir  William 
thought  the    necessity  of  the    ease,    however 
wantonly  provoked,  a  sufficient  justification  for 
a  relative  giving  his  assistance,  even  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  egregious  injuatioe.    At  any 
rate,  it  is  due  to  Sir  William,  in  mere  candour, 
to  suppose  that  he  did  nothing  in  this  instance 
but  what  his  conscience  approved  ;  seeing,  that 
in  all  others  his  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  win 
him  the  universal  respect  of  the  two  counties 
in  which  he  is  best  known.    He  it  was  that  acted 
as  second :  and,  by  a  will  which  is  aidd  to  have 
been  dated  the  same  day,  he  became  eventually 
possessed  of  a  large  property,  whi^    did    not 
necessarily  accompany  the  title.     Another  anec 
dote  is  told  of  the  same  Lord  Lonsdale,  which 
expresses,  in  a  more  eccentric  way,  and  a  way  that 
to  many  people  will  be  affecting — ^to  some  shock- 
ing— the  moody  energy  of  his   paesions.     He 
loved,  with  passionate  fervour,    a.  fine   young 
woman,  of  humble  parentage,  in   a  Cumberland 
farm-house.    Her  he  had  persuaded  to  leave  hei 
father  and  put  herself  under    his    protection 
Whilst  yet  young  and  beautiful,  she  died  :  Lor< 
Lonsdale's  sorrow  was  profound ;   he   conld  noi 
bear  the  thought  of  a  final  parting  from  tha 
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km  whkb  hU  h%oomt  to  familiar  to  kit  heart : 
be  ctaitd  hflr  to   be  embalmed ;  a  glass  was 
placed  ofsr  bar  featores ;  and,  at  intervali^  when 
hit  tboDghtt  rererted  to  her  memory,  he  found 
i  cMiiolatioD  (or  perhaps  a  luzurioas  irritation) 
ef  Ids  eorrow,  in  visiting  this  sad  memorial  of 
Ui  ibrsier  bappineee.    This  story,  which  I  hare 
•ftcB  beard  repeated  by  the    country   people 
of  Qunberlaod,  strengthened  the  general  feeling 
of  tUeeeeentrie  nobleman's  self-willed  character, 
tbosfh  in  tliis  instance  complicated  with  a  trait 
of  dMTteter  Uiat  argned  nobler  capacities.    By 
vWt  mles  he  guided  himself  in  dealing  with  the 
Tartons  lawyers,  agents,  or  stewards,  whom  his 
otcBrire  estates  brought  into  a  dependency  upon 
Uijsitlos4tfhi8  moderation-*whetherin  fact  he 
bai  Be  role,  but  left  all  to  accident  or  caprice — 
I  bate  aerer  learned.    Generally,  I  have  heard  it 
Mid,  tHt  in  some  years  of  his  life  he  resisted 
the  psTiBtnt  of  adl  bills  indiscriminately,  which 
be  had  tay  eolonrable  plea  for  supposing  to  con. 
tain  over^arges ;  some  fared  ill  because  they 
vfre  seigfaboura ;  and  his  Lordship  could  say, 
tkt  <*  be  knew  them  to  be  knaves ;"  others  fared 
vone,  because  they  were  so  remote  that  '*  how 
mid  bit  Lordship  know  what  they  were?"    Of 
tbis  mmber,  and  poesibly  for  this  reason  left 
oipBid,irasWor«isworth's  father.  He  died  whilst 
bk  fosr  eons  and  one  daughter  were  yet  help- 
loH  children,  leaving  to  them  reapectaMe  for- 
tnee;  but  which,  ae  yet,  were  nnrealieed  and 
teknbly  hypothetic,  as  they  happened  to  depend 
spoa  BO  shadowy  a  basis  as  the  jastice  of  Lord 
iModsle.     The    executors   of  the   will,    and 
trifteee  of  the  children's  interests,  in  one  point 
icted  wisely :  foreeeelng  the  result  of  a  legal 
oMtMt  with  BO  potent  a  defendant  as  this  levia- 
t^  of  twoeountiee,  and  that,  under  any  nominal 
>*vd,  the  wh<^  estate  of  the  orphans  must  be 
>*iUofred  up  in  the  costs  of  a  suit  that  would  be 
onied  into  Chancery,  and  finally  before  the 
I'Mds,  they  prudently  withdrew  from  all  active 
Acssaresof  opposition,  confiding  the  event  to 
I^  Lonsdale's  returning  sense  of  justice.    Un- 
'vrttBateiy^for  that  nobleman's  reputation,^  and 
^t  as  was  thought,  for  the  children's  pre- 
tty, before  this  somewhat  rusty  quality  of 
JMto  eoald  have  time  to  operate,  his  Lord- 
diip  died.    However,   for  once  the  world  was 
*Tnig  in  its  anticipations  for  the  children  :  the 
">coeeeer  to  Lord  Lonsdale's  titles  and  Cumber. 
|Qd  estates  was  made  aware  of  the  entire  case, 
B  an  itseircnmetancee  ;  and  he  very  honourably 
f>^  direetiotta  for  full  restitution  being  made. 
^  vas  done  ;  and  in  one  respect  the  result 
*ii  MOTS  fortunate  for  the  diildren  than  if  they 
^  been  trained  from  youth  to  ^rely  upon  their 
*<Kctations :  for  by  the  time  this  repayment 
*ii  Blade,  three  out  of  the  ive  children  were 
*I>«id7  settled  in  life,  with  the  very  amplest 
Pi^Kpeels  opening  before  them — to  ample  as  to 
■ike  their  private  patrimonial  fortunes  of  in- 
^'Midersble  importance  in^  their  eyes :  and  very 
F^vhably  the  withholding  of  their  inheritance  it 
***!  bswever  unjust,  uid  however  little  oon. 
^^■fiiM  ae  SA  eeeasion  of  any  sneh  dieot,  that 


urged  these  three  persons  to  the  exertions  re*, 
quisite  for  their  present  success.  Two  only  of 
the  children  remained  to  whom  the  restoration 
of  their  patrimony  waa  a  matter  of  grave  inu 
portance  ;  but  it  was  precisely  those  two  whom 
no  circumstances  could  have  made  independent 
of  their  hereditary  means  by  personal  exertions 
—vis.,  William  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  and  Do- 
rothy, the  sole  daughter  of  the  house.  The 
three  others  were — Richard,  the  eldest ;  he  had 
become  a  thriving  solicitor  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
court  in  London  ;  and,  if  he  died  only  moderately 
rich,  and  much  below  the  expectations  of  his 
acquaintance,  in  the  final  result  of  his  laborious 
life,  it  was  because  he  was  moderate  in  his  de* 
sires ;  and,  in  his  latter  years,  reverting  to  the 
pastoral  region  of  liis  infancy  and  boyhood,  chose 
rather  to  sit  down  by  a  hearth  of  his  own  amongst 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  wisely  to  woo 
the  deities  of  domeetic  pleasures  and  healthy 
than  to  follow  the  ohaae  after  wealth  in  the  fe« 
verish  crowds  of  the  oapital.  The  third  son  (1 
believe)  wasChristopher,  (Dr  Wordsworth,)  who, 
at  an  early  age,  became  a  man  of  importance  in 
the  English  church,  being  made  one  of  the  chap^ 
laina  and  librarians  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can-, 
terbury,  (Dr  Manners  Sutton,  father  of  the  late 
Speaker.)  He  has  since  risen  to  the  important 
and  dignified  station— once  held  by  Barrow,  and 
afterwards  by  Bentley — of  Master  of  Trinity  in 
Cambridge.  Trinity  in  Oxford  is  not  a  first-rate 
college:  but  Trinity,  Cambridge,  answers  in 
rank  and  authority  to  Christ  Chnreh  in  Oxford  ; 
and  to  be  the  head  of  that  college  is  rightly  con. 
sidered  on  a  level  with  a  bishopric.  Dr  Words^ 
worth  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  author  by 
several  very  useful  republications,  (especially  the 
'^  Ecclesiastical  Biography,")  which  he  has  en- 
riched with  valuable  notes.  And  in  his  own 
person,  besides  other  works  more  exclusively 
learned,  he  is  the  author  of  one  very  interesting 
work  of  historical  research  upon  the  long  agitated 
question  of  "  who  wrote  the  Eicon  BafUike  V 
a  question  still  unsettled,  but  much  nearer  to 
a  settlement  in  consequence  of  the  strong  pre- 
sumptions which  Dr  Wordsworth  has  adduced 
on  behalf  of  the  King's  claim.  The  fourth  and 
youngest  son,  John,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  perished  most  unhap- 
pily  on  the  voyage  which  he  had  meant  to  be  bis 
last,  off  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  in  the  Com. 
pany's  ship  Abergavenny.  A  calumny  was  current 
at  the  time,  that  Captain  WordswoHh  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication  at  the  time  of  the  calamity. 
But  the  printed  report  of  the  affair,  revised  by 
survivors,  entirely  disproves  the  calumny ;  which, 
besides,  was  in  itself  incredible  to  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  Captain  Wordworth's  most 
temperate  and  even  philosophic  habits  of  life. 
So  peculiarly  indeed  was  Captain  Wordsworth's 
temperament  and  demeanour,  and  the  whole 
system  of  his  life,  coloured  by  a  grave  and  medi- 
tative turn  of  thought,  that,  amongst  his  brother 
officers  in  the  Honourable  Company's  service, 
he  bore  the  simame  of  "  The  Philosopher."  And 
William  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  not  only  spoke 
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of  him  always  with  a  sort  of  respect,  that  argued 
him  to  have  heen  no  ordinary  man,  hut  he  has 
frequently  assured  me  of  one  fact  which,  as  im. 
plying  some  want  of  frankness  and  sincerity, 
gave  me  pain  to  hear — viz.,  that  in  the  fine  lines 
entitled,  <<  The  Happy  Warrior,"  in  which  an 
analytical  account  is  given  of  the  main  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  real  hero, 
he  had  in  view  chiefly  his  brother  John's  cha- 
racter. That  was  true,  I  daresay ;  but  it  was  in- 
consistent, in  some  measure,  with  the  note  at- 
tached to  the  lines,  by  which  the  reader  learns, 
that  it  was  out  of  reverence  for  Lord  Nelson,  as 
one  who  transcended  the  estimate  here  made, 
that  the  poem  had  not  been  openly  connected 
with  his  name,  as  the  real  suggester  of  the 
thoughts.  Now,  privately,  though  still  professing 
a  lively  admiration  for  the  mighty  Admiral,  as 
•ne  of  the  few  men  who  carried  into  his  profes- 
sional labours  a  real  and  vivid  genius,  (and  thus 
far  Wordsworth  often  testified  a  deep  admiration 
for  Lord  N.)  yet,  in  reference  to  these  particular 
lines,  he  uniformly  declared  that  Lord  N.  was 
much  below  the  ideal  there  contemplated,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  re- 
collection of  his  brother.  But,  surely,  in  some 
of  the  first  passages,  this  cannot  be  so ;  for  ex. 
ample,  when  he  makes  it  one  trait  of  the  heaven- 
born  hero,  that  he,  if  called  upon  to  face  some 
mighty  day  of  battle^- 

**  To  which  heaven  hM  joined 

Great  iitiiet,  food  or  bad,  for  human  kind — 

Is  happy  ai  a  lover,  and  attired 

With  a  supernal  brightneis,  like  a  man  inipir'd**— 

surely  he  must  have  had  Lord  Nelson's  idea  pre- 
dominating in  his  thoughts ;  for  Captain  Words, 
worth  was  scarcely  tried  in  such  a  situation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  merited 
the  pruses  of  his  brother ;  and  it  was  indeed  an 
improbable  tale,  that  he  should  first  of  all  deviate 
from  this  philosophic  temperance  upon  an  occa. 
sion  when  all  his  energies,  and  the  fullest  self, 
possession,  were  all  likely  to  prove  little  enough. 
Jn  reality  it  was  the  pilot,  the  incompetent  pilot, 
who  caused  the  fatal  catastrophe : — '^  O  pilot, 
you  have  ruined  me!"  were  amongst  the  last 
words  that  Captain  Wordsworth  was  heard  to 
utter — pathetic  words,  and  fit  for  him,  "  a  meek 
man  and  a  brave,"  to  use  in  addressing  a  last  re- 
proach, and  summing  up  the  infinite  injury,  to 
one  who,  not  through  misfortune  or  overruling 
will  of  Providence,  but  through  miserable  con- 
ceit and  unprincipled  levity,  had  brought  total 
ruin  upon  so  many  a  gallant  countryman.  Cap- 
tain Wordsworth  might  have  saved  his  own  life ; 
but  the  perfect  loyalty  of  his  nature  to  the 
claims  upon  him^  that  sublime  fidelity  to  duty 
which  is  so  often  found  amongst  men  of  his  pro- 
fession,  kept  him  to  the  last  upon  the  wreck ; 
and,  after  that,  it  is  probable  that  the  almost 
total  wreck  of  his  own  fortunes,  (which,  but  for 
this  overthrow,  would  have  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  upon  the  successful  termination 
^f^his  one  voyage,)  but  still  more,  the  total  ruin 
of  the  new  and  splendid  Indiaman  confided  to 
his  care,  had  so  much  dejected  his  spirits,  that 


he  was  not  in  a  condition  for  making  the  efforts 
that,  under  a  more  hopeful  prospect,  he  might 
have  been  able  to  make.    Six  weeks  his  body  lay 
unrecovered ;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was 
found,  and  carried  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
buried  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  quiet  fields 
which  he  had  so  recently  described,  in  letters  to 
his  family  at  Grasmere,  as  9  Paradise  of  En^i^ 
peace,  to  which  his  mind  would  be  likely  often- 
times to  revert,  amidst  the  agitations  of  the  sea. 
Such  were  the  modes  of  life  pursued  by  three 
of  the  orphan  children — such  the  termination  of 
life  to  two.    Meantime,  the  daughter  of  the  house 
was  reared  liberally,  in  the  family  of  a  relation 
at  Windsor :  and  she  might  have  pursued  a  quiet 
and  decorous  career,  of  a  character,  perhaps, 
somewhat  tame,  under  the  same  dignified  auspioes; 
but,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  her  good  nngel 
threw  open  to  her  a  life  of  nobler  prospects,  in  the 
opportunity  which  then  arose,  and  which  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  seize,  of  becoming  the  companion^ 
through  a  life  of  delightful  wanderings— of  what, 
to  her  more  elevated  friends,  seemed  nothing 
short  of  vagrancy — ^the  companion  and  the  con- 
fidential friend,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  enlarge, 
ment  of  her  own  inteUect,  the  pupil,  of  a  brother, 
the  most  original  and  most  meditative  man  of 
his  own. age.    William  had  passed  his  infancy  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  Lake   district,  just  aix 
miles,  in  fact,  beyond  the  rocky  screen  of  Whin, 
latter,  and  within  one  hour's  ride  of  Baaain- 
thwaite  Water.    To  those  who  live  in  the  tame 
scenery  of  Cockermouth,  the  blue  monntaina  in 
the  distance,  the  sublime  peaks  of  Borrowdale 
and  of  Buttermere,  raise  aloft  a  signal,  as  it  were, 
of  a  new  country,  a  country  of  romance  and 
mystery,  to  which  the  thoughts  are  habitually 
turning.    Children  are  fascinated  and  haunted 
with  vague  temptations,  when  standing  on   the 
frontiers  of  such  a  foreign  land;  and  so   was 
Worsdsworth  fascinated,  so  haunted.    Fortun- 
ate   for  Wordsworth  that,   at    an   early-  age, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  very  centre  of  thia 
lovely  district.     At  the  little  town  of  Hawka. 
head,  seated  on  the  north-west  angle  of  Esthwaite 
Water,  a  grammar  school  (which,    in   £ngliah 
usage,  means  a  school  for  classical  literature)  waa 
founded,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  byAroh- 
bishop  Sandys,  a  member  of  a  very  ancient  family 
of  that  name,  still  seated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Hither  were  sent  all  the  four  brothers;     and 
here  it  was  that  Wordsworth  passed  his  life  un- 
til the  time  arrived  for  his  removal  to  college. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  taatea  o| 
the  person,  and  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
place,  I  conceive  that  no  pupil  of  a  public  bcKoo] 
can  ever  have  passed  a  more  luxurious  boylioo^ 
than  Wordsworth.      The   sdiool  discipline   waj 
not,  I  believe,  very  strict ;  the  mode  of  living 
out  of  school  very  much  resembled  that  of  £u»a 
for  Oppidans;  less  elegant  periiaps,  and    les^ 
costly  in  its  provisions  for  accommodation,  bia 
not  less  comfortable;  and  in  that  part  of  tla< 
arrangements  which  was  chiefly  Etonian,   evoi 
more  so ;  for  in  both  places  the  boys,  instestd  ^ 
being  gathered  into  one  fold,  and  at  night  iii% 
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«•  or  tvo  huge  dormitorias,  were  distributed 
HBOBgit  BOtherly  old  *'  damee/'  teehnieaUy  so 
called  it  Eton,  bat  not  mt  Hawkshead.     In  the 
litter  pliee,  agreeably  to  the  inferior  scale  of  the 
vkle  eiUblidiment,  the  houses  were  smaller^  and 
■ore  eottage-like,  eonseqaentlf  more  like  pri. 
Yite  boosriiolds ;  and  the  old  lady  of  the  m6nage 
vMmoie  eonstantly  amongst  them^  providing, 
witk  nttsmal  tenderness  and  with  a  professional 
pii^  for  the  eomfort  ef  her  young  flock,  and 
|fvtaetiiig  the  weak  from  oppression.    The  hum. 
ye  CUM  to  which  these  poor  matrons  dedicated 
tonelres,  may  be  collected  from  several  allu- 
aoDi  fcattered  through  the  poems  of  Words- 
worth; that  entitled  "  Nutting,"  for  instance,  in 
wfcioh  hit  own  early  Spinosistic  feeling  is  intro- 
dioed,  of  a  mysterious  presence  diffused  through 
the  solitsdet  of  woods,  a  presence  that  was  dis- 
tirbed  by  the  intrusion  of  careless  and  noisy  out- 
ran and  which  is  brought  into  a  strong  relief  by 
the  previeas  homely  picture  of  the  old  housewife 
einpping  her  young  charge  with  beggars'  weeds 
is  onier  to  prepare  him  for  a  struggle  with 
thoTBs  and  brambles.    Indeed,  not  only  the  mo. 
derate  rank  of  the  boys,  and  the  peculiar  kind 
•f  relation  assumed  by  these  matrons,  equally 
nggerted  this  humble  class  of  motherly  atten- 
tieiii,  hat  the  whole  spirit  of  the  place  and  neigh. 
Worhood  was    favourable    to   an   old   English 
hoBehoess  of  domestic  and  personal  economy. 
Hawkihead,  most  fortunately  for  its  own  man- 
aen  and  the  primitive  style  of  its  habits  even 
to  thtt  day,  stands  about  six  miles  out  of  the 
£Hhionable  line  for  the  ''  Lakers."     Esthwaite, 
though  a  lovely  scene  in  its  summer  garniture  of 
viMte,  has  no  features  of  permanent  grandeur 
te  rsly  upon.    A  wet  or  gloomy  day,  even  in 
Kamor,  reduces  it  to  little  more  than  a  wildish 
posd,  tuTounded  by  miniature  hills ;  and  the 
nJe  eireaastanoes  which  restore  the  sense  of  a 
ranattc  region  and  an  alpine  character,  are  the 
bovledge  (but  not  the  sense)  of  endless  sylvan 
treoaea,  stretching  for  twenty  miles  to  the  sea- 
Bde,  and  the  towering  groups  of  Langdale  and 
GiiflBere  fells,  which  look  over  the  little  pastoral 
iMfrisrs  of  Esthwaite  from  distances  of  eight,  ten, 
and  fourteen  miles.    Esthwaite,  therefore,  be- 
ing BO  object  for  itself,  and  the  sublime  head  of 
Cooiiton  being  accessible  by  a  road  which  evades 
Hawkahead,  few   tourists  ever  trouble  the  re- 
P«ie  of  this  little  village  town.    And  in  the  days 
•f  which  I  am  speaking,  (1778-1787,)  tourists 
vers  SB  yet  few  and  infrequent  to  any  parts  of 
^esBBtry.    Mrs  Raddiffe  had  not  begm^  to  cul- 
^^^^  the  senM  of  the  picturesque  in  her  popular 
'^■Meos ;  guide  books,  with  the  sole  exception 
^'^  Gray's  Posthumous  Letters,"  had  not  arisen 
|^£xset  public  attention  to  this  domestic  Ca. 
"to;  KMuls  were  rude,  and.  In  many  instances, 
^  vide  enough  to  admit  post-chaises;  but,  above 
'''i  the  whi^system  of  travelling  accommodations 
^Wbsrensand  antediluvian  for  the  requisitions 
•f  the  psmpered  south.  As  yet  the  land  had  rest ; 
the  aoBial  ferer  did  not  shake  the  very  hills ; 
ttd  (which  was  the  happiest  immunity  of  the 
*>^)Ue  taste,  the  pseudo-romantic  rage,  had 


not  violated  the  most  awful  solitudes  amongst 
the  ancient  hills  by  opera-house  decorations. 
Wordsworth,  therefore,  enjoyed  this  labyrinth 
of  valleys  in  a  perfection  that  no  one  can  have 
experienced  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  The  whole  was  one  paradise  of  virgin 
beauty;  and  even  the  rare  works  of  man,  all 
over  the  land,  were  hoar  with  the  grey  tints  of 
an  antique  picturesque ;  nothing  was  new,  no- 
thing  was  raw  and  uncicatrized.  Hawkshead,  in 
particular,  though  tamely  seated  in  itself  and  its 
immediate  purlieus,  has  a  most  fortunate  and 
central  locality  as  regards  the  best  (at  least  the 
most  interesting)  scenes  for  a  pedestrian  rambler. 
The  gorgeous  scenery  of  Borrowdale,  the  austere 
sublimities  of  Wastdalehead,  of  Langdalehead, 
or  Mardale ;  these  are  too  oppressive,  in  their 
colossal  proportions  and  their  utter  solitudes,  for 
encouraging  a  perfectly  human  interest.  No% 
taking  Hawkshead  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  of 
about  eight  miles,  one  might  describe  a  little  cir- 
cular tract  which  embosoms  a  perfect  net-work  of 
little  vaUeys — separate  wards  or  cells,  as  it  were, 
of  one  large  valley,  walled  in  by  the  great  primary 
mountains  of  the  region.  Grasmere,  Easdale, 
Little  Langdale,  Tilberthwaite,  Yewdale,  Elter 
Water,  Loughrigg  Tarn,  Skel  with,  and  many  other 
little  quiet  nooks,  lie  within  a  single  division  of  this 
labyrinthine  district.  All  these  are  within  one 
summer  afternoon's  ramble.  And  amongst  thesSy 
for  the  years  of  his  boyhood,  lay  the  daily  excursions 
of  Wordsworth.  I  do  not  conceive  that  Words- 
worth could  have  been  an  amiable  boy ;  he  was 
austere  and  unsocial,  I  have  reason  to  think,  in  his 
habits;  not  generous;  and,  above  all,  not  self- 
denying.  Throughout  his  later  life,  with  all  the 
benefits  of  a  French  discipline  in  the  lesser 
charities  of  social  intercourse,  he  has  always 
exhibited  a  marked  impatience  of  those  particular 
courtesies  of  life.  Not  but  he  was  kind  and 
obliging  where  his  services  would  cost  him  no 
exertion ;  but  I  am  pretty  certain  that  no  con- 
sideration would  ever  have  induced  Wordsworth 
to  burthen  himself  with  a  lady's  reticule,  para- 
sol, shawl,  *^  or  anything  that  was  hers."  Mighty 
must  be  the  danger  which  would  induce  him  to 
lead  her  horse  by  the  bridle.  Nor  would  he, 
without  some  demur,  stop  to  offer  her  his  hand 
over  a  stile.  Freedom — unlimited,  careless,  inso- 
lent freedom— unoccupied  possession  of  his  own 
arms— absolute  control  over  his  own  legs  and 
motions — these  have  always  been  so  essential  to 
his  comfort,  that  in  any  case  where  they  were 
likely  to  become  questionable,  he  would  have 
declined  to  make  one  of  the  party.  Meantime, 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Wordsworth,  the 
boy,  expressly  sought  for  solitary  scenes  of 
nature  amongst  woods  and  mountains,  with  a 
direct  conscious  anticipation  of  imaginajbive  plea- 
sure, and  loving  them  with  a  pure,  disinterested 
love,  on  their  own  separate  account.  These  are 
feelings  beyond  bo3rish  nature,  or,  at  all  events!, 
beyond  boyish  nature  trained  amidst  the  neoes- 
sities  of  social  intercourse.  Wordsworth,  like 
his  companions,  haunted  the  hills  and  the  vales 
for  the  sake  of  angling,  snaring  birds,  swim- 
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niag,  and  lainetlmes  of  h«ntiiig>>  aeoordiag  to 
the  Wottmorelftad  fuhion^  on  foot ;  for  riding 
to  the  chase  is  often  qnite  imjNMtiblo,  from  the 
preoipitoos  nature  of  the  ip'oand.  It  was  iii 
the  eoirse  of  these  pursuits,  by  an  indirect 
effect  growing  gradually  upon  him,  that  Words, 
worth  became  a  passionate  lorer  of  nature,  at 
the  time  when  the  growth  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  made  it  possible  that  he  should  combine 
those  thoughtful  passions  with  the  experience  of 
the  eye  and  the  ear.  There  is,  amongst  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  one  most  ludicrously  mis. 
construed  by  his  critics,  which  offers  a  philo- 
sophical hint  upon  this  subject,  of  great  instruc 
tlon.  I  will  preface  it  with  the  little  incident 
which  first  led  Wordsworth  into  a  commentary 
upon  his  own  meaning.  One  night,  as  often 
enough  happened,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  he 
and  I  had  walked  up  Dunmail  Raise,  from  Oras- 
mere,  about  midnight,  in  order  to  meet  the  car. 
rier  who  brought  the  London  newspapers,  by  a 
eirouitous  course  from  Keswick.  The  case  was 
this: — Coleritjige,  for  many  years,  received  a 
copy  of  the  Courier,  as  a  mark  of  esteem,  and  in 
adcnowledgment  of  his  many  contributions  to 
it,  from  one  of  the  proprietors,  Mr  Daniel 
Stewart.  This  went  up  in  any  case,  let  Cole* 
ridge  be  where  he  might,  to  Mrs  Coleridge ;  for 
a  single  day,  it  staid  at  Keswick,  for  the  use  of 
Southey ;  and,  on  the  next,  it  came  on  to  Words, 
worth,  by  the  slow  conveyance  of  a  carrier,  ply. 
ing  with  a  long  train  of  carts  between  White « 
haven  and  Kendal.  Many  a  time  the  force  of 
storms  or  iloods  would  compel  the  carrier  to  stop 
on  his  route,  five  miles  short  of  Grasmere,  at 
Wythbum,  or  even  eight  miles  short,  at  Leg^ 
berthwaite.  But,  as  there  was  always  hope  until 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  often  and  often 
it  would  happen  that,  in  the  deadly  impatience 
for  earlier  intelligence,  Wordsworth  and  1  would 
walk  off  to  meet  him  about  midnight,  to  a  dis. 
tance  of  three  or  four  miles.  Upon  one  of  these 
oceasions,  when  some  great  crids  in  Spain  was 
daily  apprehended,  we  had  waited  for  an  hour  or 
more,  sitting  upon  one  of  the  many  huge  blocks 
of  stone  which  lie  scattered  over  that  narrow 
field  of  battle  on  the  desolate  frontier  of  Cum. 
berland  and  Westmoreland,  where  King  Dun 
Mail,  with  all  his  peerage,  fsll,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.  The  time  had  arrived,  at 
length,  that  all  hope  for  that  night  had  left  us : 
no  sound  came  up  through  the  winding  valleys 
tiiat  stretched  to  the  north  ;  and  the  few  cottage 
lights,  gleaming,  at  wide  distances,  from  recesses 
amidst  the  rocky  hills,  had  long  been  extinct. 
At  intervals,  Wordsworth  had  stretched  himself 
at  length  on  the  high  road,  applying  his  ear  to 
the  ground,  so  as  to  catch  any  sound  of  wheels 
that  might  be  groaning  along  at  a  distance. 
Once,  when  he  was  slowly  rising  from  this  effort, 
his  eye  caught  a  bright  star  that  was  glittering 
between  the  brow  of  Seat  Sandal  and  of  the 
mighty  Helvellyn.  He  gased  upon  it  for  a  minute 
or  so ;  and  then,  upon  turning  away  to  descend 
into  Grasmere,  he  made  the  following  explana- 
tion i^^<  I  have  renuurkedi    from  my  earliest 


days,  that,  if  under  any  dreumstanees,  the  attea^ 
tion  is  energetically  braced  up  to  an  act  of  steady 
observation,  or  of  steady  expectation,  then,  if 
this  intense  condition  of  vigilance  should  sud* 
denly  relax,  at  that  moment  any  beautiful,  any 
impressive  visual  object,  or  collection  of  objects, 
falling  upon  the  eye,  is  carried  to  the  heart  with 
a  power  not  known  under  other  circumstances. 
Just  now,  my  ear  was  placed  upon  the  stretch,  in 
order  to  catch  any  sound  of  wheels  that  might 
come  down  upon  the  lake  of  Wythburn  from  the 
Keswick  road;  at  the  very  instant  when  I 
raised  my  head  from  the  ground,  in  final  aban.. 
donment  of  hope  for  this  night,  at  the  very  in« 
stent  when  the  organs  of  attention  were  all  aft 
once  relaxing  from  their  tension,  the  bright  star 
hanging  in  the  air  above  those  outlines  of  massy 
blackness  fell  suddenly  upon  my  eye,  and  pene* 
trated  my  capacity  of  apprehension  with  a  pathos 
and  a  sense  of  the  infinite,  that  would  not  have 
arrested  me  under  other  circumstances."  He 
then  went  on  to  illustrate  the  same  psychological 
principle  from  another  instance ;  it  was  an  io. 
stance  derived  from  that  exquisite  poem  in  which 
he  describes  a  mountain  boy  planting  himself  at 
twilight  on  the  margin  of  some  solitary  bay  of 
Windermere,  and  provoking  the  owls  to  a  con. 
test  with  himself,  by  "  mimic  hootlngs"  blown 
through  his  hands ;  which  of  itself  becomes  an 
impressive  scene  to  any  one  able  to  realise  to  his 
fancy  the  various  elements  of  the  solitary  woods 
and  waters,  the  solemn  vesper  hour,  the  solitary 
bird,  the  solitary  boy.  Afterwards,  the  poem 
goes  on  to  describe  the  boy  as  waiting,  amidst 
**  the  pauses  of  his  skill,"  for  the  answers  of  the 
birds — waiting  with  intensity  of  expectatton<-.- 
and  then,  at  length,  when,  after  waiting  to  bo 
purpose,  his  attention  began  to  relax-— that  is, 
in  other  words,  under  the  giving  way  of  one  ex. 
dusive  direction  of  his  senses,  began  suddenly  to 
allow  an  admission  to  other  objects— then,  in 
that  instant,  the  scene  actuaUy  before  him,  the 
visible  scene,  would  enter  unawares — 
^  With  all  ito  lolemii  imagery^.. 
This  complex  scenery  was — What  ? 

M  Wm  carried^  into  his  bearti 

With  all  Iti  pofflp,  and  that  unMrtain  hiav*n  received 

Into  the  hoeom  of  the  steady  lake^*' 

This  very  expression,  "  far,"  by  which  space 
and  its  infinities  are  attributed  to  the  human 
heart,  and  to  its  capacities  of  re-echoing  the 
sublimities  of  nature,  has  always  struck  me  ae 
with  a  fiash  of  sublime  revelation.  On  this,  hosr^ 
ever,  Wordsworth  did  not  say  anything  in  his 
commentary  ;  nor  did  he  notice  the  condnsioii^ 
which  is  this.  After  describing  the  efforts  off 
the  boy,  and  next  the  passive  state  which  sue^ 
eeeded,  under  his  disappointment,  (in  which  oon« 
dition  it  was  that  the  solemn  spectacle  entered 
the  boy's  mind  with  effectual  power,  and  witli  » 
semi-conscious  sense  of  its  beauty  that  would  iie% 
be  denied,)  the  poet  goes  on  to  say-^ 

^'  And  I  rappoee  that  I  have  stood 
A  ftdl  half-hour  beaide  hia  ^aiet  grave, 
Mute— «Hr  he  died  when  be  wss  Ian  yesraeU,** 

Wherefore,  then,  did  ^e  pott  stand  in  tbe  wil^ 
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lig0  fkviljrard  of  Hawkshaad,  wrapt   in    a 

tnaee  tf  nverie,  orar  the  grave  of  this  partieu- 

kUy?    '^Itwas,"  eayi  Lord  Jeffrey  ''for 

iktt  ma^  fteeoMplUbinent"— tIb^  the  aocom. 

plklMBit  of  ndmidciiig  the  Windermera  owlt  lo 

wiU  tktt  aot  nea  onlf — Coleridge,  for  instance, 

«rPlrtfflnor  WiboD,  or  other  oonnoiMOura  of  owl. 

mm  aright  hare  heen  hoaxed,  but  actuallf 

tk  «U  Mrdf  themtelTety  grave  at  they  seem, 

vm  efNteally  hnmbagged  into  entering  npon 

•  witiacntol  oorreepondence  of  love  or  friend- 

iip— ilwwt  regularly  "  duplying/'  *'  replying," 

tai^^puAnptying,"  (ae  Scotch  law  has  it,)  to 

t^  boy  I  original  theme.      But   here,  in   this 

ntititn  of  Lord  Jeffrey's,  there  is,  at  all  evenU, 

I  dtwal  ersrsight ;  for  it  is  evident  to   the 

BMt  carolesB  reader  that  the  very  object  of  the 

PNB  k  not  the  first  or  initial  stage  of  the  boy's 

Uaorf— the  exercise  of  skill  which  led  him,  as 

a  oscisisB,  into   a  rigid  and  tense  effort  of 

•ttwtiM    not  this,  but  the  second  stage,  the 

cBBK^BODee  of  that  attention.    Even  the  atten- 

tMBwttsB  efect,  a  derivative  state;   but  the 

BMssi  stsge,  upon  which    the  poet   fixes  his 

•kJMt,  it  sa  efieet  of  that  effect ;  and  it  is  dear 

^  the  original  notice  of  the  boy's  talent  is  in- 

tn^md  only  as  a  conditio  nne  qum  non — a 

Dotiee  without  which  a  particular  reonlt  (namely, 

thi  tieie  attention  of  expectation)  oould  not 

^Wea made  intelligible;   as,  again,  without 

ths  itnlt  bong  noticed,  the  reaction  of  that 

Mtiiii  eoold  quite  as  little  have  been   made 

i>t<%iUe.     Else,  and  but  for  this  conditional 

ni  krivative  necessity,  but  for  this  dependraey 

*f  tks  essential   circumstance  upon  the   boy's 

ponrof  mimicry,  it  is  evident  that  the  **  accom. 

P*id»cnt*— which   Lord  Jeffrey  so  strangely 

■PTMss  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the 

F^  ia  recording  the  boy,  and  the  main  subject 

^  ^  mverie  by  the  side  of  his  gravel-never 

*«Qid  have  been  noticed.    It  ia  difficult,  indeed, 

toMoesiveastronger  evidenceof  thatincoherency 

*^f^M|ht  under  which  Lord  Jeffrey  must  have 

•Qwoi  himself  to  read  Wordsworth  than  this 

v»r  Uaader.     But,  leaving  his  Lordship,  what 

"MthsMikjeet  of  the  poet's  reverie?  some  reader 

^•■y.    A  poem  ought  to  explain  itself;  and 

^  ooBot  for  a  moment  admit,  as  a  justifying 

*4^  finr  reverie,  uiy  private  knowledge  which 

^  poet  might  happen  to  have  of  the  boy's 

^^^f^cter,  or  of  the  expectations  he  had  chanced 

^  nise  smongst  his  friends.      I  will  endeavour 

*•  "7 1  word  on  this  question ;  but,  that  I  may 

M(  too  much  interrupt  the  narration,  in  a  note. 

^ths  sssM  time,  let  me  remind  the  reader  of 

^  giattjand  nndeniabie  truth :     It  is  a  fact 

•W  csnnot  be  controverted,   except  by  the 

^^  thooghtlesB  and  the  very  unobserving,  that 

'^'Vely  eae  in  a  thoaaand  of  impassioned  oases, 

^^  ooa  effect  in  a  thousand  of   all  the 

•■"wMe  eiieeta  produced  by  poets,  can,  npon 

"■7  theories  yet  received  amongst  us,  be  even 

ii^eHoctly  explained.    And,  especially,  this  is 

^  af  Offigiael  poetry.      The  cases    are  fMSt 

\im  whkh  tiie  nnderstaoding  says,  or 

te  WKf,  oM  tUng,  impassioned  nature 


another ;  and,  in  poetry,  at  least,  Cicero's  great 
rule  will  be  foun^  to  fail — ^that  *'  nunquam  aliud 
natura,  aUud  wpientia  dicit;"  if,  at  least,  we 
understand  sapieniia  to  mean  dispsssionate  good 
sense.  How,  for  instance,  could  plain  good 
sense — how  could  the  very  finest  understanding 
— ^have  told  any  man,  beforehand,  that  love  in 
excess,  amongst  its  other  modes  of  waywardness, 
was  capable  of  prompting  such  appellations  as 
that  of  <'  wretch"  to  the  beloved  object  ?  Yet, 
as  a  fact,  as  an  absolute  fact  of  the  experience, 
it  is  undeniable  that  it  is  among  the  impulses  of 
love,  in  extremity,  to  clothe  itself  in  the  language 
of  disparagement — wk^,  is  yet  to  be  explained. 

"  Perhaps  Hlf  pretty 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm ; 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm ; 

Perhaps  *tis  pretty  to  tie  together 

Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other ; 

To  feel,  at  each  wild  word,  within, 

A  sweet  recoil  of  lore  and  pity. 

And  what  if,  in  a  world  of  sin**— Iec.  Ice 
That  is  Coleridge's  solation ;  and  the  amount 
of  it  is — ^first,  that  it  is  delightful  to  call  up  what 
we  know  to  be  a  meie  mimicry  of  evil,  in  order  to 
feel  its  non-reality ;  to  dally  with  phantoms  of 
pain  that  do  not  exist :  secondly,  that  such  lan- 
guage acts  by  way  of  contrast,  making  the  love 
more  prominent  by  the  contradiotoriness  of  its 
expression :  thirdly,  that  in  a  world  of  sin,  where 
evil  passions  are  so  often  called  into  action,  and 
have  thus  matured  the  language  of  violence  in 
a  service  of  malignity,  naturally  enough  the  feel, 
ing  of  violence  and  excess  stumbles  into  its  old 
fonns  of  expression,  even  when  the  excess  hap« 
pens  to  lie  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  All 
this  seems  specious,  and  is  undoubtedly  some 
part  of  the  solution ;  and  the  verses  are  so  fand^ 
fully  beautiful,  that  they  would  recommend  even 
a  worse  philosophy.  But,  after  all,  I  doubt  if  the 
whole  philosophy  be  given:  and,  in  a  similar 
attempt  of  Charles  Lamb's,  the  case  is  not  so 
much  solved  as  further  illustrated  and  amplified. 
Finally,  if  solved  completely,  this  case  is  but  one 
of  multitudes  which  are  furnished  by  the  English 
drama :  but  (and  I  would  desire  no  better  test  of 
the  essential  inferiority  attaching  to  the  French 
drama — no  better  argument  of  its  having  grown 
out  of  a  radically  loirer  nature)  there  is  not, 
from  first  to  last,  throughout  that  vaunted  field  of 
the  French  literature,  one  case  of  what  I  may 
denominate  the  antinomies  of  passion — cases  of 
self-conflict,  in  which  the  understanding  says  one 
thing,  the  impassioned  nature  of  man  says  another 
thing.  This  is  a  great  theme,  however,  and  I 
dismiss  it  to  a  separate  discnssion. 

So  far,  however,  as  I  have  here  noticed  it,  this 
question  has  arisen  naturally  out  of  the  account, 
as  I  was  endeavouring  to  sketch  it,  of  Words* 
worth's  attachment  to  nature  in  her  grandest 
forms.  It  grew  out  of  solitude  and  the  eharac*. 
ter  of  his  own  mind ;  but  the  mode  of  its  growth 
was  indirect  and  unconscious,  and  in  the  midst 
of  other  more  boyish  or  more  worldly  pursuits ; 
and  that  which  happened  to  the  boy  in  mimick- 
ing the  owls  happened  also  to  him.  In  momenta 
of  watching  for  the  passage  of  woodcocks   over 
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the  hills  in  moonlight  nights^  in  order  that  he 
might  snare  them^  oftentimes  the  dull  gaxe  of 
expectation^  after  it  was  becoming  hopeless^  left 
him  liable  to  effects  of  mountain  scenery  under 
accidents  of  nightly  silence  and  solitude^  which 
impressed  themselves  with  a  depth  for  which  a 
fuU  tide  of  success  would  have  allowed  no  open- 
ing. And>  as  he  lived  and  grew  amongst  such 
scenes  from  childhood  to  manhood^  many  thou- 
sands of  such  opportunities  had  leisure  to  improve 
themselves  into  permanent  effects  of  character^ 
of  feeling,  and^f  taste.  Like  Michael,  he  was 
in  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists.  Many  a 
sight,  moreover,  such  as  meets  the  eye  rarely  of 
any,  except  those  who  haunt  the  hills  and  the 
tarns  at  all  hours,*  and  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
had  been  seen,  and  neglected  perhaps  at  the  time, 
but  afterwards  revisited  the  eye  and  produced 
its  appropriate  effect  in  silent  hours  of  medita- 
tion.  In  everything,  perhaps,  except  in  the  re- 
dundant graciousness  of  heart  which  formed  so 
eminent  a  feature  in  the  moral  constitution  of 
that  true  philosopher ;  the  character,  the  sensi. 
bility,  and  the  t%8te  of  Wordsworth,  pursued  the 
same  course  of  developement  as  in  the  education 
of  the  Scotch  Pedlert  who  gives  so  much  of  the 
movement  to  the  progress  of ''  The  Excursion." 
One  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  winter 
amusements  of  the  Hawkshead  boys  was  that  of 
skating  on  the  adjacent  lake.  Esthwaite  Water 
is  not  one  of  the  deep  lakes,  as  its  neighbours  of 
Windermere,  Coniston,  and  Grasmere,  are :  con- 
sequently, a  very  slight  duration  of  frost  is  suffi- 
cient to  freeze  it  into  a  bearing  strength.  In  this 
respect,  Wordsworth  found  the  same  advantages 
in  his  boyhood  as  afterwards  at  the  university  ; 
for  the  county  of  Cambridge  is  generally  liable 
to  shallow  waters ;  and  that  University  breeds 
more  good  skaters  than  all  the  rest  of  England. 
About  the  year  1810,  by  way  of  expressing  an 
interest  in  The  Friend,  which  Coleridge  was  just 
at  that  time  publishing  in  weekly  numbers, 
Wordsworth  allowed  Coleridge  to  print  an  ex- 
tract from  the  poem  on  his  own  life,  descriptive 
of  the  games  celebrated  upon  the  ice  of  Esth- 
waite by  all  who  were  able  to  skate  :  the  mimic 
chases  of  hare  and  hounds,  pursued  long  after  the 
last  orsnge  gleam  of  light  had  died  away  from  the 
westernhorizon— oftentimes  far  into  the  night — a 
circumstance  which  does  not  speak  much  for  the 


discipline  of  the  schools — or  rather,  perhaps,  doet 
speak  much  for  the  advantages  of  a  situation  so 
pure,  and  free  from  the  usual  perils  of  a  town,  as 
this  primitive  village  of  Hawkshead.  Wordsworth, 
in  this  descriptive  passage — which  I  wish  that  I 
had  at  this  moment  the  means  of  citing,  in  order 
to  amplify  my  account  of  his  earliest  tyrocinium — 
speaks  of  himself  as  frequently  wheeling  aside 
from  his  joyous  companions  to  cut  across  the 
image  of  a  star ;  and  thus  already,  in  the  midst 
of  sportiveness,  and  by  a  movement  of  sportive- 
ness,  half  unconsciously  to  himself  expressing  the 
growing  necessity  of  retirement  to  his  habits  of 
thought.  At  another  period  of  the  year,  when 
the  golden  summer  allowed  the  students  a  long 
season  of  early  play  before  the  studies  of  the 
day  began,  he  describes  himself  as  roaming,  hand- 
in-hand,  with  one  companion,  along  the  banks  of 
Esthwaite  Water,  chanting,  with  one  voice,  the 
verses  of  Goldsmith  and  of  Gray — verses  which, 
at  the  time  of  recording  the  fact,  he  had  come 
to  look  upon  as  either  in  parts  false  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  composition,  or,  at  any  rate,  as 
wofully  below  the  tone  of  high  poetic  passion ; 
but  which,  at  that  time  of  life,  when.the  profounder 
feelings  were  as  yet  only  germinating^  filled  them 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  he  describes  as  brighter 
than  the  dreams  of  fever  or  of  wine. 

Meanwhile,  how  prospered  the  classical  stud, 
ies  which  formed  the  main  business  of  Words- 
worth  at  Hawkshead?  Not,  in  all  probability, 
very  well ;  for,  though  Wordsworth  is  at  this  day 
a  very  sufficient  master  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  reads  certain  favourite  authors,  especially 
Horace,  with  a  critical  nicety,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing for  the  felicities  of  his  composition  that  pro- 
bably  few  have  ever  felt,  1  have  reason  to  think 
that  little  of  this  skill  had  been  obtained  at 
Hawkshead.  As  to  Greek,  that  is  a  language 
whidi  Wordsworth  has  never  had  energy  enough 
to  cultivate  with  effect. 

From  Hawkshead,  and,  I  believe,  after  he  had 
entered  his  eighteenth  year,  (a  time  which  is 
tolerably  early  on  the  English  plan,)  probably  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1787,  Wordsworth 
entered  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  St 
John's  ranks  as  the  second  college  in  Cambridge-^ 
the  second  as  to  numbers  and  influence,  and  gen- 
eral consideration ;  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Johnians  as  the  first,  or  at  least  as  coequal  in  aU 


*  In  particular,  and  by  way  of  giving  an  illoBtration,  let  me  here  mention  one  of  those  accidental  revelations  thai 
unfold  new  aspecte  of  nature :  it  was  one  that  occarred  to  myself.  I  had  gone  up  at  all  times  of  the  morning  and  i\u 
year,  to  an  eminence,  or  rather,  a  vast  field  of  eminences,  above  Scor  Crag,  in  the  rear  of  Allan  Bank,  a  I  Jverpool 
gentleman*s  mansion,  from  which  is  descried  the  deep  and  gloomy  valley  of  Great  Langdale.  Not,  however,  for  man's 
years,  had  it  happened  that  I  found  myself  standing  in  that  situation  about  four  o'clock  on  a  soBuner  afternoon.  Al 
length,  and  on  a  favourable  day,  this  accident  occurred ;  and  the  scene  which  I  then  beheld,  was  one  which  I  ahall 
not  wholly  forget  to  my  dying  day.  The  effects  arose  from  the  position  of  the  sun  and  of  the  spectator,  taken  i| 
connexion  with  a  pendulous  mass  of  vapour,  in  which,  however,  were  many  rents  and  openings,  and  through  them 
Ar  below,  at  an  abyss-like  depth,  was  seen  the  gloomy  valley,  iu  rare  cottages,  and  '^  nnrejoicing"  fir-trees.  I  bai 
beheld  the  scene  many  times  before ;  I  was  femiliar  with  its  least-important  features,  but  now,  it  was  absolotei! 
transfigured,  it  was  seen  under  Ughts  and  mighty  shadows  that  made  it  no  less  marvellous  to  the  eye  than  tba 
memorable  creation  amongst  the  clouds  and  azure  sky,  which  is  described  by  the  Solitary  in  **  The  Excursion.^ 
And,  upon  speaking  of  it  to  Wordsworth,  I  found  that  he  had  repeatedly  witnessed  the  same  impressive  transfigun 
tion ;  so  that  it  is  not  evanescent,  but  dependent  upon  fixed  and  recoverable  combinations  of  time  and  weather. 

•f  Amongst  the  various  attempu  to  justify  Wordsworth's  choice  of  so  humble  and  even  mean  an  occupation  for  bj 
philosopher,  how  strange  that  the  weightiest  argument  of  all  should  have  been  omitted— vis.,  the  privilege 
to  his  functions  of  penstratiag  without  offence^  and  naturally,  and  at  periodic  intenralS|  to  every  fire-side. 
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tUsfs  milh  Trinity  ;  from  which,  at  any  rate, 
tke  gtoeral  reader  will  collect,  that  no  such  ah. 
folate  nipreinacy  is  accorded  to  any  society  in 
CmhMge  as  in  Oxford  is  accorded  necessarily 
to  Chrial  Chareh.  The  advantages  of  a  large 
eoHege  are  eooaiderable,  hoth  to  an  idle  man  who 
withes  to  lurk  unnoticed  in  the  crowd,  and  to 
tbe  brilliant  man,  whose  vanity  could  not  he  gra- 
tified by  pre-eminence  amongst  a  few.  Words- 
vorth,  though  not  idle  as  r^arded  his  own  pur- 
nits,  was  so  as  regarded  the  pursuits  of  the 
phcs.  With  respect  to  them  he  felt — to  use  his 
•vn  words^ — that  his  hour  was  not  come  ;  and 
tint  his  doom  for  the  present  was  a  happy  oh- 
Kority,  which  left  him,  unvexed  by  the  torments 
•f  competition,  to  the  genial  enjoyment  of  his 
H/«  in  its  most  genial  hours. 

It  will  excite  some  astonishment  when  I  men. 
tioQ  that,  on  coming  to  Cambridge,  Wordsworth 
aetaally  assumed  the  beau,  or,  in  modern  slang, 
t^  '<  daody."  He  dressed  in  silk  stockings ; 
hU  his  hair  powdered ;  and  in  all  things  plumed 
luBMelf  on  his  gentlemanly  habits.  To  those 
vbo  reaiember  the  slovenly  dress  of  his  middle 
aad  philosophic  life,  this  will  furnish  matter  for 
stnile. 

Straager  sttU  it  is  to  tell,  that,  for  the  first 
toM  in  his  life,  Wordsworth  got  "bouzy''  at  Cam- 
bridge. Ik  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  first  time 
was  also  the  last  time.  But  perhaps  the  strangest 
part  of  the  story  is  the  occasion  of  this  drunken. 
seas;  which  was  in  celebration  of  his  first  visit 
to  the  vary  rooms  at  Christ  College  once  occu. 
pied  by  Milton — intoxication  by  way  of  homage 
to  the  most  temperate  of  men,  and  this  homage 
ofoed  by  one  who  has  turned  out  himself  to  the 
fall  as  temperate !  Still  one  must  grant  a  privilege 
—and  he  would  be  a  churl  that  could  frown  on  such 
a  daim — a  privilege  and  charter  of  large  enthusi. 
SMI  to  such  an  occasion.  And  an  older  man  than 
Wordsworth,  at  that  era  not  fully  nineteen,  and 
a  mmn  even  without  a  poet's  blood  in  his  veins^ 
adgfatlkave  leave  to  forget  his  sobriety  in  suchcir. 
euMtances.  Besides  that,  after  all,  1  have  heard, 
fnm  Wordsworth's  own  lips,  that  he  was  not 
too  far  gone  to  attend  chapel  decorously  during 
the  vety  acm^  of  his  elevation. 

The  rooms  which  Wordsworth  occupied  at  St 
Jobs's  were  singularly  circumstanced ;  mementos 
sf  wiist  is  highest  and  what  is  lowest  in  human 
tkingB  solicited  the  eyeandthe  ear  all  day  long.  If 
the  occwpant  approached  the  out-doors  prospect,  in 
•OS  Erection,  there  was  visible  through  the  great 
in  the  adjacent  chapel  of  Trinity,  the 
of  Newton  <'  with  his  silent  face  and 
,"  menorials  of  the  abstracting  intellect, 
and  absolute,  emancipated  from  fleshly 
On  the  other  hand,  immediately  below, 
tlM  college  kitchen  ;  and^  in  that  region, 
Boon  to  dewy  eve,  resounded  the  shrill 
leolding  from  the  female  ministers  of 
twk,  never  suffering  the  mind  to  for- 
of  the  meanest  amongst  human  ne- 
Wordsworth,  however,  as  one  who 
i  of  his  time  in  social  gaiety,  was  less 
ia  tii»  wa^  if  this  aanoyaBce  than  a  profounder 


student  would  have  been.  Probably  he  studied 
little  beyond  French  and  Italian  during  his  Cam. 
bridge  life ;  not  however  at  any  time  forgetting 
(as  I  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  when  speak- 
ing of  my  Oxonian  contemporaries)  the  literature 
of  his  own  country.  It  is  true  that  he  took  the 
regular  degree  of  A.B.,  and  in  the  regular  course ; 
but  this  was  won  in  those  days  by  a  mere  nominal 
examination,  unless  where  the  mathematical 
attainments  of  the  student  prompted  his  ambi- 
tion to  contest  the  honourable  distinction  of 
Senior  Wrangler.  This,  in  common  with  all 
other  honours  of  the  University,'  is  won  in  our 
days  with  far  severer  effort  than  in  that  age  of 
relaxed  discipline;  but  at  no  period  could  it 
have  been  won,  let  the  malicious  and  the  scorn- 
ful say  what  they  will,  without  an  amount  of 
mathematical  skill  very  much  beyond  what  has 
ever  been  exacted  of  its  alumni  by  any  other 
European  university.  Wordsworth  was  a  pro- 
found admirer  of  the  sublimer  mathematics ;  at 
least  of  the  higher  geometry.  The  secret  of  this 
admiration  for  geometry  lay  in  the  antagonism 
between  this  world  of  bodiless  abstraction  and 
the  world  of  passion.  And  here  I  may  mention 
appropriately,  and  I  hope  without  any  breach  of 
confidence,  that,  in  a  great  philosophic  poem  of 
Wordsworth's,  which  is  still  in  M.S.,  and  will 
remain  in  M.S.  until  after  his  death,  there  is,  at 
the  opening  of  one  of  the  books,  a  dream,  which 
reaches  the  very  ne  plug  ultra  of  sublimity  in  my 
opinion,  expressly  framed  to  illustrate  the  eter- 
nity  and  the  independence  of  all  social  modes  or 
fashions  of  existence,  conceded  to  these  two 
hemispheres,  as  it  were,  that  compose  the  total 
world  of  human  power — mathematics  on  the  one 
hand,  poetry  on  the  other. 

«  The  one  that  held  acquaintance  with  the  atars 

andisturbed  by  apace  or  time ; 

The  other  that  was  a  god — yea,  many  gods^ 

Had  Toicet  more  than  all  the  winds,  and  was 

A  joy,  a  consolation,  and  a  hope.*' 

I  scarcely  know  whether  I  am  entitled  to 
quote — as  my  memory  (though  not  refreshed  by 
a  sight  of  the  poem  for  more  than  twenty  years) 
would  well  enable  me  to  do — any  long  extract ; 
but  thus  much  1  may  allowably  say,  as  it  cannot 
in  any  way  affect  Mr  Wordsworth's  interests, 
that  the  form  of  the  dream  is  as  follows ;  and, 
by  the  way,  even  this  form  is  not  arbitrary  ;  but, 
with  exquisite  skill  in  the  art  of  composition, 
is  made  to  arise  out  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
poet  had  previously  found  himself,  and  is  faintly 
prefigured  in  the  elements  of  that  situation.  He 
had  been  reading  '^  Don  Quixote"  by  the  sea- 
side ;  and,  oppressed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  he 
had  fallen  asleep  whilst  gazing  on  the  barren 
sands  before  him.  He  dreams  that,  walking  in 
some  sandy  wilderness  of  Africa,  some  endless 
Zaarrah,  he  sees,  at  a  distance 

«  An  Arab  of  the  desert,  lance  in  rest, 

Mounted  upon  a  dromedary." 
The  Arab  rides  forward  to  meet  him ;  and  the 
dreamer  perceives,  in  the  countenance  of  the 
rider,  the  agitation  of  fear,  and  that  he  often 
looks  behind  him  in  a  troubled  way,  whUst  in 
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his  hand  he  holdi  two  books— oiw  of  whioh  is 
Euclid's  "  Elements;"  the  other,  which  is  a 
hook  and  yet  not  a  hoolc,  seeming,  in  fact,  a  shell 
as  well  as  a  book,  sometimes  neither,  and  yet 
both  at  once.  The  Arab  directs  him  to  apply  his 
ear  ;  upon  which — 

<*  In  an  wakaowa  CoBfus,  which  yet  I  nndsntood," 
the  dreamer  says  that  he  hetird 

*'  A  wild  prophstic  blast  of  haraMmy, 
An  ode,  as  if  in  patfion  atter*d,  that  foretold 
Destruction  to  the  people  of  thli  earth 
By  deluge  near  at  hand.** 
The  Arab,  with  grave  countenance,  assures  him 
that  it  is  even  so  ;  that  all  was  true  which  had 
been  said ;  and  that  he  himself  was  riding  upon 
a  divine  mission,  having  it  in  charge 

«  To  bury  those  two  books ; 
^  The  one  that  held  aeqoaintaoce  with  the  stars,**  frc—. 
that  is,  in  effect,  to  secure  the  two  great  in. 
terests  of  poetry  and  mathematics  from  sharing 
in  the  watery  ruin.  As  he  talks,  suddenly  the 
dreamer  perceives  that  the  Arab's 

__«  oountenaaoe  grew  more  distnrb'd,** 
and  that  his  eye  was  often  reverted  ;  upon  which 
the  dreaming  poet  also  looks  along  the  desert  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  in  the  far  horixon  he 
descries 

^"a  glJttiring  Ught.** 

What  is  it  ?  he  asks  of  the  Arab  rider.  •'  It 
is,"  said  he,  "  the  waters  of  the  earth,"  that 
even  then  were  travelling  on  their  awful  errand. 
Upon  which,  the  poet  sees  this  apostle  of  the 
desert  riding  off, 
<«  With  the  fleet  waters  of  the  world  in  chase  of  hinL** 

The  sketch  I  have  here  given  of  this  su- 
blime dream  sufficiently  attests  the  interest  which 
Wordsworth  took  in  the  peculiar  studies  of 
the  place,  and  the  exalted  privilege  which  he 
ascribed  to  them  of  coetemity  with  *'  the 
vision  and  the  faculty  divine"  of  the  poet — 
the  destiny  common  to  both,  of  an  endless 
triumph  over  the  ruins  of  nature  and  time. 
Meantime,  he  himself  travelled  no  farther  in 
these  studies  than  through  the  six  element, 
ary  books,  usuaUy  selected  from  the  fifteen 
of  Euclid.  Whatever  might  be  the  interests 
of  his  speculative  understanding,  whatever  his 
admiration,  practically  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
more  agitating  interests  of  man,  social  and  pol. 
itical,  just  then  commencing  that  vast  career  of 
revolution  which  has  never  since  been  still  or 
stationary ;  interests  which»  in  his  mind,  altern- 
ated, however,  with  another  and  different  inter- 
est, in  the  grander  forms  of  external  nature,  as 
found  in  mountainous  regions.  In  obedience  to 
this  latter  passion,  it  was — for  a  passion  it  had 
become^ — that  during  one  of  his  long  Cambridge 
vacations,  stretching  from  June  to  November, 
he  went  over  to  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  for  a 
pedestrian  excursion  amongst  the  Alps ;  taking 
with  him,  for  his  travelling  companion,  a  cer. 

tain   Mr  J ,  of  whom  (excepting  that  he  is 

once  apostrophised  in  a  sonnet,  written  at  Calais 
in  the  year  1802)  I  never  happened  to  hear  him 
speak :  whence  I  presume  to  infer,  that  Mr 
^ '  owed  this  flattering  distinction^  not  so 


madi  to  any  intelleetoal  graota  of  hla  ioeiet] 
as,  perhaps,  to  his  powers  of  administerio 
**  punishment"  (in  the  language  of  the  fancy 
to  restive  and  mutinona  landlords — ^fbr  sue 
woro  abroad  in  those  days;  poople  who  pre 
senied  huge  roeir— ings  with  ono  band,  and,  wit 
the  other,  a  huge  cudgei,  by  way  of  opening  tb 
traveller's  eyes  to  the  propriety  of  paying  thei 
without  demur.  I  do  not  positively  kaow  thi 
to  have  been  the  case ;  but  I  have  hoard  Wordi 
worth  speak  of  the  ruffian  landlords  who  playo 
npon  his  youth  in  the  Orisons  ;  andy  howeve 
well  qualified  to  fight  his  own  battles,  he  migh 
find,  amongst  such  savage  mountaineers,  tw 
eombatants  better  than  one.  Wordsworth' 
route,  on  this  occaaion,  lay,  at  first,  throug] 
Austrian  Flanders,  then  (1788,  I  think)  on  thi 
fret  for  an  insorreetionary  war  against  thi 
capricious  innovations  of  the  Imperial  eoxoomb 
Joseph  II.  He  passed  through  the  camps  thei 
forming,  and  tlMnce  ascended  the  Rhine  U 
Switaerland;  crosaed  the  great  6t  Bernard , 
visited  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  other  interest 
ing  scenes  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where,  by  th4 
way,  the  tourists  were  benighted  in  a  forest- 
having,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  misled  hj 
the  Italian  clocks,  uid  their  peculiar  fashion  ol 
striking  round  to  twenty-four  o'clock.  On  hii 
return,  Wordsworth  pubUshed  a  quarto  pamph- 
let of  verses,  describing,  with  very  considerabls 
effect  and  brilliancy,  the  grand  scenery  amongst 
which  he  had  been  moving.  Thia  poem,  as  well 
as  another  in  the  same  quarto  form,  describing 
the  English  lake  scenery  of  Westmoreland  snd 
Cumberland,  addressed,  by  way  of  letter,  ''  to  a 
young  lady,"  (via.,  Miss  Wordsworth,)  are  re« 
markable,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  earliest  effort 
ef  Wordsworth  in  verse,  at  least  as  his  earliest 
publication ;  but,  in  the  aeoond  place,  and  still 
more  so,  fron^  thcdr  style  of  composition.  *'  Pure 
description,"  even  where  it  cannot  be  said,  sneer- 
ingly,  "  to  hold  the  place  of  sense,"  is  so  little 
attractive  as  the  direct  or  exduaive  object  of  a 
poem,  and  in  reality  it  exacts  so  powerful  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader  to  realise  visa- 
ally,  or  make  into  an  apprehensible  unity  the 
scattered  elements  and  ciroumstaaces  brooght 
together,  that,  inevitably  and  reaeooably,  it  can 
never  hope  to  be  a  popular  form  of  cempositioD; 
else  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  "Descrip- 
tive Sketches"  of  Wordsworth,  thoogh  after- 
warda  condemned  as  vicious  in  their  priadplet  ef 
composition,  by  his  own  matorer  taste,  woold 
really  have  gained  him  a  high  momentary  no- 
toriety with  the  publie,  had  they  been  (air^J 
brought  under  its  notice :  whilst,  on  the  ether 
hand,  his  revolutionary  principles  of  compositkNi, 
and  his  purer  taste,  ended  in  obtaining  for  him 
nothing  bat  scorn  and  ruffian  ineelenee.  This 
seems  marvellous ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  net  so:  it 
seems,  I  mean,  prima  Jkck  marvoUons,  that  ths 
inferior  modds  should  be  fitted  to  gala  a  fa 
higher  reputation ;  but  the  secret  lies  here-' 
that  these  were  in  a  taste  whkh,  though  fr^ 
qnently  spurious  and  hoUow,  had  been  long  rs» 
eoneUed  to  the  pmUic  fiseling^  and  whick> 
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hmUm^  hKte  » ipecifie  ckArm  for  oerialn  mindi, 
crM  apaii  from  mil  faahionn  of  the  day ;  whore- 
m,  tU  other  had  to  struggle  against  sympathies 
issg  traiaod  in  an  opposite  direction,  to  which 
tke  iseoTery  of  a  healthier  tone  (even  where  na- 
ttiie  kad  made  it  possible)  presupposed  a  difficult 
fnotm  of  weaning,  and  an  effort  of  discipline 
Iw  rssrganixing  the  whole  internal  economy  of 
ik  teasihilitiee,  that  is  both  painful  and  mortify. 
iig:  fer — and  that  is  worthy  of  deep  attention — 
Utai^Tiiigs  of  any  rieious  or  unhealthy  state ; 
Ue  iaipnlses  and  suspicious  gleams  of  the  truth 
itnggling  with  cherished  error  ;  the  instincts  of 
%bt  fotiflicting  with  darkness — these  are  the 
mi  caaaea  of  that  hatred  and  intolerant  scorn 
vtich  ia  ever  awakened  by  the  first  dawnings  of 
■•V  and  important  systems  of  truth.  There- 
ftre  it  ia  that  Christianity  waa  so  much  more 
iksted  than  any  mere  novel  variety  of  error, 
litrsfbre  are  the  first  feeble  struggles  of  nature 
tovards  a  sounder  state  of  health,  always  harsh 
aad  diseordant ;  for  the  fake  system  which  this 
cksngs  for  the  better  dbturbs,  had,  at  least,  this 
Mothiog  advantage  'that  it  was  self-consistent. 
Tbsreforc>  also,  was  the  Wordsworthian  restor- 
stiso  of  elementary  power,  and  of  a  higher  or 
trinseendent  truth  of  nature,  (or,  as  some  people 
Tagsely  ezpreased  the  case,  of  timplicUy,) 
received  at  first  with  such  malignant  disgust. 
Fsr  there  waa  a  galvanic  awakening  in  the 
iksek  of  power,  as  it  jarred  against  the  aneient 
•jttem  of  prejudices,  which  inevitably  revealed 
■0  amdi  of  truth  as  made  the  mind  jealous  that 
■11  waa  not  rig^t,  and  just  so  far  affected  aa  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  its  existing  creed,  but  not  at 
til  raised  up  to  the  level  of  the  new  creed ;  en- 
lightened enough  to  deecry  its  own  wanderings, 
bat  not  enough  to  recover  the  right  road.  The 
aare  energetic,  the  more  spasmodically  potent 
lie  the  throee  of  nature  towards  her  own  re- 
sitshiishment  in  the  cases  of  suspended  anima- 
tita,  by  drowning,  strangling,  &e,,  the  more 
keen  ia  the  aoguiah  of  revivaL  And  universally, 
a  transition  state  is  a  state  of  suffering  and  dis- 
faiet.  Meantime,  the  early  poems  of  Words- 
warthy  that  nUght  have  suited  the  public  taste  so 
omth  better  than  his  more  eerious  efforts,  if  the 
/ashioa  of  the  hour,  or  the  sanction  of  a  leading 
review,  or  the  prestige  of  a  name  in  the  author, 
hsd  hafpened  to  give  them  a  season's  currency, 
did  in  fact  drop  unnoticed  into  the  market.  No- 
vhcre  have  I  seen  them  quoted,  no  not  even  since 
the  author*!  victorious  establishment  in  the 
pohlic  adoiiration.  The  reason  may  be,  how. 
ever,  that  not  many  copies  were  printed  at  first ; 
aa  s«hae4|aent  edition  was  ever  called  for ;  and 
yet,  fitna  growing  interest  in  the  author,  every 
espy  of  the  small  impression  had  been  studiously 
lit  up.  Indeed,  I  myself  went  to  the  pub- 
(Johnson's)  as  early  as  1805  or  1806,  and 
'  ip  ill  the  remaining  copies,  (which  were 
fc«i  six  or  seven  of  the  Foreign  Sketches,  and 
^**  vr  three  of  the  English,)  as  presents,  and  as 
JiUmwm  cariosities  in  literature  to  literary  friends, 
9kmtm  iatsrest  in  Wordsworth  might  assure  one 
«f  *  4iie  value  being  put  upon  the  poem.    Were 


it  not  for  this  extreme  scarcity,*  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  many  lines  or  passages  would  long 
ere  this  have  been  made  familiar  to  the  public 
ear.  Some  are  delicately,  some  forcibly  pic- 
turesque ;  and  the  selection  of  circamstancea  ia 
occasionally  very  original  and  felicitous.  In 
particular,  I  remember  this  one,  which  presents 
an  accident  in  rural  life  that  must  by  thousands 
of  repetitions  have  become  intimately  known  to 
erery  dweller  in  the  country,  and  yet  had  never 
before  been  consciously  taken  up  for  a  poet's  use« 
After  having  described  the  domestic  cock  as 
"  sweetly  ferocious"—^  prettiness  of  phraseology 
which  he  borrows  from  an  Italian  author— he 
notices  those  competitions  or  defiances  which 
are  so  often  carried  on  interchangeably  from 
great  distances  :— 

^  Echoed  by  fklntly  answerin|^  ftrms  rt mote." 
This  is  the  beautiful  line  in  which  he  has  caught 
and  preserved  so  ordinary  an  occurrence-— one,  in 
fact,  of  the  commonplaces,  which  lend  animation 
and  a  moral  interest  to  rural  life. 

After  his  return  from  this  Swiss  excursion, 
Wordswyrth  took  up  his  parting  residence  at 
Cambridge,  and  prepared  for  a  final  adieu  to 
academic  pursuits  and  academic  society.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out :  and  the  reader  who  would  under, 
stand  its  appalling  effects — its  convulsing,  revo- 
lutionary effects  upon  Wordsworth's  heart  and 
soul — should  consult  the  history  of  the  Solitary, 
as  given  by  himself  in  "  The  Excursion  ;"  for 
that  picture  is  undoubtedly  a  leaf  from  the  per- 
sonal  experience  of  Wordsworth  : — 

«  From  that  dqeotioo  I  was  roused.. 
•<  But  how?" &c 

Mighty  was  the  transformation  which  it  wrought 
in  the  whole  economy  of  his  thoughts ;  miracu. 
lous  almost  was  the  expansion  which  it  gave  to 
his  human  sympathies  ;  chiefly  in  this  it  shewed 
its  effects — in  throwing  the  thoughts  inwards 
into  grand  meditations  upon  man,  his  final  des- 
tiny, his  ultimate  capacities  of  elevation ;  and^ 
secondly,  in  giving  to  the  whole  system  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  a  firmer  tone,  and  a  sense 
of  the  awful  realities  which  surround  the  mind  ; 
by  comparison  with  which  the  previous  literary 
tastes  seemed  (even  where  they  were  fine  and 
elegant,  as  in  Collins  or  Gray,  unless  where  they 
had  the  self-sufficing  reality  of  religion,  as  in 
Cowper)  fanciful  and  trivial.  In  all  lands  this 
result  was  accomplished,  and  at  the  same  time : 
Germany,  above  all,  found  her  new  literature  the 
mere  creation  and  product  of  this  great  moral 
tempest;  and  in  Germany  or  England  alike, 
the  poetry  was  so  entirely  regenerated,  thrown 
into  moulds  of  thought  and  of  feeling  so  new-— 
so  primary — so  different  from  the  old  worn-out 
channels  in  which  they  had  been  trained  to  flow 
— that  the  poets  everywhere  felt  themselves  to 
be  putting   away  childish  things,  and  now  at 


•  In  some  of  the  later  editions  of  his  works,  I  believe, 
Wordsworth  has  himself  T«pablisbed  a  fow  extracts  from 
these  early  sketches ;  but  they  are  mutilated,  garbled, 
and  very  much  curtailed,  if  I  lemember  aright. 
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length— now  first  (ai  regarded  the  eighteenth 
century)  entering  open  the  dignity  and  the  sin- 
cere thinking  of  mature  manhood. 

Wordsworth,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  know 
anything  of  his  history^  felt  himself  so  fascinated 
hy  the  gorgeous  festival  era  of  the  Revolution— 
that  era  when  the  sleeping  snakes  which  after- 
wards stung  the  national  felicity,  were  yet  co- 
vered  with  flowers — that  he  went  over  to  Paris, 
and  spent  about  one  entire  year  between  that 
city,  Orleans,  and  Blois.  There,  in  fact,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  almost  too  long.  He  had  been 
sufficiently  connected  with  public  men  to  have 
drawn  upon  himself  some  notice  from  those  who 
afterwards  composed  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  And,  as  an  Englishman,  when  the  war 
had  once  obliterated  the  too  fervent  and  too 
indulgent  partiality  which,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  revolutionary  movement,  had  settled  upon 
the  English  name,  he  became  an  object  of  gloomy 
suspicion  with  those  even  who  would  have 
grieved  that  he  should  fall  a  victim  to  undis. 
tinguishing  popular  violence.  Already  ybr  Eng- 
land, and  in  her  behalf,  he  was  thought  to  be 
that  spy  which  (as  Mr  Coleridge  tells  us,  in  his 
Biographia  Literaria)  after  wards  he  was  accounted 
by  Mr  Pitt's  emissaries  in  the  worst  of  services, 
agaxMt  her.  I  doubt,  however,  (let  me  say  it, 
by  the  way,  without  impeachment  of  Mr  Cole- 
ridge's veracity — for  he  was  easily  duped,)  this 
whole  story  about  Mr  Pitt's  Somersetshire  spies  ; 
and  it  has  often  struck  me  with  astonishment, 
that  Mr  Coleridge  should  have  suffered  his  per- 
sonal pride  to  take  so  false  a  direction  as  to 
court  the  humble  distinction  of  having  been  sus- 
pected as  a  spy,  in  those  very  years  when  poor 

empty    tympanies    of    men,    such    as    G , 

Thelwall,  Holcroft,  were  actually  recognised  as 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  worthy  of  a  State  sur- 
veillance, by  Ministers  so  blind  and  grossly  mis- 
informed as,  on  this  point,  were  Pitt  and  Dundas. 
Had  I  been  Coleridge,  instead  of  saving  Mr 
Pitt's  reputation  with  posterity  by  ascribing  to 
him  a  jealousy  which  he  or  his  agents  had  not 
the  discernment  to  cherish,  I  would  have  boldly 
planted  myself  upon  the  fact,  the  killing  fact, 
that  he  had  utterly  despised  both  myself,  Coleridge 
to  wit,  and  Wordsworth — even  with  Dogberry, 
/  would  have  insisted  upon  that — '^Set  down, 
also,  that  I  am  an  ass !"     I  would  have  exulted 


in^Qiy  glory— 


in  this  fact ;  it  should  have  been 
namely,  that  two  men,  whom,  in  their  intellectnal 
faculties,  posterity  will  acknowledge  as  equal  to 
any  age,  were  scorned  and  slighted  as  too  con- 
temptible for  fear;  whilst  others,  so  gross  and 
vulgar  in  style  of  mind  as  this  Holcroft,  this 
Thelwall,  this — (what  is  his  name  ?)— were  as 
brainlessly  feared  by  Mr  Pitt's  cabinet  as  ever 
Bottom  was  adored  by  Titania.  What  a  perver. 
sion  of  pride  !  that  Coleridge  should  have  sought, 
by  lending  his  ear  to  fables  which  Wordsworth's 
far  sterner  principle  views  as  lies,*  to  gain  the 
fanciful  honour  of  standing  upon  Mr  Pittt's 
pocket-list  of  traitors  and  French  spies ;  when, 
after  all,  they  stood  confessedly  in  that  list  as 
tenth.rate  and  most  inconsiderable  villainfl. 
Heavens !  that  was  a  strange  ambition,  that, 
rather  than  be  wholly  forgotten  by  Mr  Pitt,  (in 
which  fate  there  was,  by  possibility,  a  great 
dignity,)  would  seek  to  figure  amongst  the  very 
rear-guard  of  his  traitors ! 

In  France,  however,  Wordsworth  had  a  chance, 
in  good  earnest,  of  passing  for  the  traitor  that, 
in  England,  no  rational  person  ever  thought  him. 
He  had  <^osen  his  friends  carelessly  ;  nor  could 
any  man,  the  most  sagacious,  have  chosen  them 
safely,  in  a  time  when  the  internal  schisms  of 
the  very  same  general  party  brought  with  them 
worse  hostilities  and  more  personal  perils  than 
even,  upon  the  broader  divisions  of  party,  could 
have  attended  the  most  ultra  professions  of  antU 
national  politics,  and  when  the  rapid   changes 
of  position   shifted   the   peril   from  month   to 
month.    One  individual  is  specially  recorded  by 
Wordsworth,  in  the  poem  on  his  own  life,  as 
a  man  of  the  highest  merit,  and  personal  quali- 
ties the  most  brilliant,  who  ranked  first  upon  the 
list  of  Wordsworth's  friends ;  and  this  man  was 
so  far  a  safe  friend,  at  one  moment,  as  he  was  a 
republican  general — finally,  indeed,  a  commander- 
in-chief.     This  was  Beaupuis  ;  and  the  deecrip- 
tion  of  his  character  and  position  is  singularly 
interesting.     There  is,  in  fact,  a  special  value 
and  a  use  about  the  case ;    it  opens  one's  eyes 
feelingly  to  the  fact  that,  even  in  this  thought- 
less people,  so  full  of  vanity  and  levity — ^never- 
theless the  awful  temper  of  the  times,  and  the 
dread   burthen  of  human   interests  with  which 
it  was  charged — had  called  to  a  consciousnesfl 
of  new  duties — had  summoned  to  an  audita  as  ii 


*  The  reader,  who  may  happen  not  to  have  seen  Mr  Coleridge's  Biographia  Literaria^  is  informed  that  Mr  Cole 
ridge  tells  a  long  story  about  a  man  who  followed  and  dogged  himself  and  Mr  Wordsworth  in  all  their  rurai 
excursions,  under  a  commission  (originally  emanating  from  Mr  Pitt)  for  detecting  some  overt  acts  of  treason,  w 
treasonable  correspondence  ;  or,  in  defaalt  of  either,  some  words  of  treasonable  conversation.  Unfortunately  Ibr  hi 
own  interests  as  an  active  servant,  capable  of  bagging  a  promising  amount  of  game,  within  a  week  or  so,  even  in  \ 
whole  month,  that  spy  had  collected  nothing  at  all  as  the  basis  of  a  report,  excepting  only  something  which  the] 
(Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  to  wit)  were  continually  saying  to  each  other,  now  in  blame,  now  in  praise,  of  one  Sp\ 
Nosy ;  and  this,  praise  and  blame  alike,  the  honest  spy  very  naturally  took  to  himself— seeing  that  the  w^orli 
accused  him  of  having  a  note  of  unreasonable  dimensions,  ai<d  his  o^vn  conscience  accused'  him  of  being  a  epj 
''  Mow,*'  says  Mr  Coleridge,  *<  the  very  fact  was,  that  Wordsworth  and  I  were  constantly  talking  about  ^ixkosa.' 
This  story  makes  a  very  good  Joe  Miller ;  but,  for  other  purposes,  is  somewhat  damaged.  However,  there  is  on 
excellent  story  in  the  case.  Some  country  gentleman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nether  Stowey,  upon  a  imr^ 
happening  to  difcuss  the  probabilities  that  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  might  be  traitors  and  in  correspondent 
with  the  French  Directory,  answered  thus : — ^<  Oh,  as  to  that  Coleridge,  he's  a  rattle-brain,  that  will  say  more  in 
week  than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  twelvemonth.  But  Wordsworth-.that'i  the  traitor:  why,  God  bleaa  m 
he's  to  close  on  the  subject  that,  d— -n  me  if  you*U  ever  hear  him  open  his  Ups  on  the  subject  from  year*s  and  1 
year's  end  I" 
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It  MMM  fTMt  final  tribunal,  eren  the  gay,  radi- 
ut  cfMtnret  that,  under  lest  solemn  auspices, 
uidsr  the  reign  of  a  Francis  I.  or  a  Loois  XIV., 
voald  bare  been  the  merest  painted  butterflies 
of  tlis  eourt-sunshine.      This  Beaupuis  was  a 
man  of  superb  person — ^beautiful  in  a   degree 
vkkh  made  him  a  model  of  male  beauty,  both 
M  to  hee  and   figure;    and,  accordingly,  in  a 
kod  where  conquests  of  that  nature  were  so 
eaif,  sod  the  subjects  of  so  trifling  an  effort,  he 
Ui  been  distinguished,  to  his  own  as  well  as 
tbe  pablic  eyes,  by  a  rapid  succession  of  bonnes 
ftriinei  amongst  women.    Such,  and  so  glorified 
bf  triomphs  the  most  unquestionable  and  flatter- 
iog;  bad  the  earthquake  of  the  revolution  found 
Ua.     From  that  moment,  he   had  no  leisure, 
aot  a  tkonght,  to  bestow  upon  his  former  selfish 
and  friroloos  pursuits.    He  was  hurried,  as  one 
impired  by  some  high  apostolic  passion,  into  the 
lemoeof  the  unhappy  and  desolate  serfs  amongst 
kiiown  oonntrymen — such  as  are  described,  at 
IB  earlier  date,  by  Madame  de  Sevigne,  as  the 
nctiina  of  feudal  institutions ;  and  one  day  as 
W  wai  walking  with  Wordsworth  in  the  neigh- 
Wifbood  of  Orleans,  and  they  had  turned  into 
s  little,  quiet  lane,  leading  off  from  a  heath, 
nddsnly  they  came  upon  the  following  spectacle : 
i  girl,  serenteen  or  eighteen  years  old,  hunger- 
bittoi,  and  wasted  to  a  meagre  shadow,  was 
knitting,  in  a  dejected,  drooping  way ;  whilst  to 
lier  arm  was  attached,  by  a  rope,   the   horse, 
t^uSij  fiamisfabd,  that  earned  the  miserable  sup- 
port of  her  family.    Beaupuis  comprehended  the 
Kne  in  a  moment ;   and,  seizing  Wordsworth 
^  tbe  arm,  he  said — "  Dear  £nglish  friend  ! 
—brother  from  a  nation  of  freemen  ! — that  it  is 
tbl  ia  the  curse  of  our  people^  in  their  widest 
Arisen;  and  to  cure  this  it  is,  as  well  as  to 
■aataia   our    work  against  the  kings  of  the 
Mrtb,  that  blood  must  be  shed  and  tears  must 
flaw  for  many  years  to  come !"     At  that  time, 
tbe  rsToliition  had  not  fulfilled  its  purposes ;  as 
yet,  tbe  King  was  on  the  throne ;  the  fatal  10th 
if  August  1793  had  not  dawned  ;*  and,  as  yet, 
tltte  was  safety  for  a  subject  of  kings.    But  the 
inoistible  stream  was  hurrying  forwards.    The 
hag  fell;  and  (to  pause  for  a  moment)  how 
fiTiadf  is  the  fact  recorded  by  Wordsworth  in 
tbe  II.S1  poem  on  his  own  life,  placing  the  awful 
Kiasa  past  and  passing  in  Paris  under  a  pathetic 
nlief  froa  the  description  of  the  golden,  autum- 
ttl  day,  sleeping  in  sunshine— 


«  When  I 
Towarda  the  fierce  metropolia  bent  my  atepa 
The  homeward  road  to  England.  From  hia  throne 
The  King  had  faUen**_&c 
What  a  picture  does  he  give  of  the  fury  which 
there  possessed  the  public  mind ;  of  the  frenzy 
which  shone  in  every  eye,  and  through  every 
gesture ;  of  the  stormy  groups  assembled  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  or  the  Tuileries,  with  *^  hissing 
factionists"  for  ever  in  their  centre,  "  hissing" 
from  the  self-bafiling  of  their  own  madness,  and 
incapable  from  wrath  of  speaking  clearly ;  of  fear 
already  creeping  over  the  manners  of  multitudes  ; 
of  stealthy  movements  through  back  streets;  plot- 
ting and  counter-plotting  in  every  family ;  feuds 
to  extermination,  dividing  children  of  the  same 
house  for  ever;  scenes  such  as  those  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  (now  silenced  on  thatptt6/ic  stage,) 
repeating  themselves  daily  amongst  private 
friends ;  and,  to  shew  the  universality  of  this 
maniacal  possession — that  it  was  no  narrow 
storm  discharging  its  fury  by  local  concentra- 
tion upon  a  single  city,  but  that  it  overspread 
the  whole  realm  of  France — a  picture  is  given, 
wearing  the  same  features,  of  what  passed  daily 
at  Orleans,  Blois,  and  other  towns.  The  citi. 
sens  are  described  in  the  attitudes  they  assumed 
at  the  daily  coming-in  of  the  post  from  Paris  ; 
the  fierce  sympathy  is  portrayed,  with  which 
they  echoed  bade  the  feelings  of  their  compatriots 
in  the  capital :  men  of  all  parties  had  been  there 
up  to  this  time ;  aristocrats  as  well  as  democrats 
^-^od  one  in  particular  of  the  former  class  is  put 
forward  as  a  representative  of  his  class.  This 
man,  duly  as  the  hour  arrived  which  brought  the 
Parisian  newspapers,  read  restlessly  of  the  tu. 
mults  and  insultsamongst  which  the  Royal  Family 
now  passed  their  days ;  of  the  decrees  by  which 
his  own  order  were  threatened  or  assailed ;  of 
the  self-expatriation,  now  continually  swelling 
in  amount,  as  a  measure  of  despair  on  the  part  of 
mjrriads,  as  well  priests  as  gentry — all  this  and 
worse  he  read  in  public ;  and  still  as  he  read, 

<«  hia  hand 
Haunted  hia  aword  Uka  an  uneaay  apot 
In  hia  own  body.'* 

In  short,  as  there  never  has  been  so  strong  a 
national  convulsion  diffused  so  widely  with  equal 
truth,  it  may  be  asserted  that  no  descrlber,  so 
powerful,  or  idealizing  so  magnificently  what  he 
deals  with,  has  ever  been  a  real  living  spectator 
of  parallel  scenes.  The  French,  indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  are  far  enough  from  being  a  people  pro- 


_*Haw  little  baa  any  adequate  power  aa  yet  approached  thia  great  theme  f  Not  the  Grecian  stage — ^not  <^  the  dark 
"■nviaf  tlM  line  of  ThebM,**  hi  any  of  ita  scenes,  unfolda  inch  tragical  grouping  of  drcamatanoea  and  aitnationa 
"  ■ty  be  fathered  from  the  memoirs  of  the  time.  The  galleriea  and  raat  ataircasea  of  VerBaillet,  at  early  dawn, 
*"■•  af  the  grcateat  dayi — the  tempeatnoua  gathering  of  the  mobs — the  figure  of  the  Dake  of  Orleans  obscurely 
^     *  i  them — the  growing  fury — the  growing  panic — the  blind  tumult — and  the  dimneaa  of  the  event — all 


y  ^stbcr,  with  equal  hatred  and  fenronr,  answering  Et  RBginam — ^the  organ  roared  into  thunder— the  aei 
'^n  nrcQed  into  dioatinf-.the  menaces  into  defiance — the  agitation  into  tempeatuona  fiiry — again  the  crathi 


4he  aemi- 
)  ^outing-^the  menaces  into  defiance— the  agitation  into  tempeatuona  fiiry — again  the  crashing 
-J  with  sbouta  their  Saivttm  fac  regem — again  the  vengefol  antiphony  horled  back  its  Ei  Reginam-^ 
^•aafcraoii,  an  oje-witneaa  of  theae  acenea,  which  mounted  in  violenoe  on  each  aucceasiya  Sunday,  dedarea  that, 
•*■'*■!■»  te  aemi<hoial  MUfis  were  at  the  point  of  fighting  with  each  other  in  the  presence  of  the  King. 
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found  in  feeling.  True ;  but  of  all  people^  they 
most  exhibit  their  feeling  on  the  surface;  are 
the  moBt  demomtrative  (to  use  a  modem  term ;) 
and  most  of  all  mark  their  feelings  by  outward 
ezpreesion  of  gesticulation  and  fervent  enuncia- 
tion :  not  to  insist  upon  the  obvious  truth — that 
even  a  people  of  shallow  feeling  may  be  deeply 
moved  by  tempests  which  uproot  the  forest  of 
a  thousand  years'  growth;  by  changes  in  the 
very  organization  of  society,  that  throw  all 
things,  for  a  time^  into  one  vast  anarchy ;  and 
by  murderous  passions,  alternately  the  effect  and 
the  cause  of  that  same  chaotic  anarchy.  Now, 
it  was  in  this  autumn  of  1792,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  Wordsworth  parted  finally  from  his 
illustrious  friend — for,  all  things  considered,  he 
may  be  justly  so  entitled — ^the  gallant  Beaupuis. 
This  great  season  of  public  trial  had  searched  men's 
natures;  revealed  their  real  hearts;  brought 
into  light  and  action  qualities  oftentimes  not 
suspected  by  their  possessors ;  and  had  thrown 
men,  as  in  elementary  states  of  society,  each 
upon  his  own  native  resources,  unaided  by  the 
old  conventional  forces  of  rank  and  birth.  Beau- 
puis had  shone  to  unusual  advantage  under  this 
general  trial ;  he  had  discovered,  even  to  the 
philosophic  eye  of  Wordsworth,  a  depth  of  be- 
nignity, very  unusual  in  a  Frenchman  ;  and  not 
of  locid,  contracted  benignity,  but  of  large,  illim- 
itable, apostolic  devotion  to  the  service  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed-^-— a  fact  the  more  remark- 
able as  he  had  all  the  pretensions  in  his  own 
person  of  high  birth  and  high  rank  ;  and,  so  far 
as  he  had  any  personal  interest  embarked  in  the 
struggle,  should  have  allied  himself  with  the  aris- 
tocracy. But  of  selfishness  in  any  shape,  he  had 
no  vestiges :  or,  if  he  had,  it  shewed  itself  in  a 
slight  tinge  of  vanity;  yet,  no — it  was  not  vanity, 
but  a  radiant  quickness  of  83rmpathy  with  the 
eye  which  expressed  admiring  love— sole  relic 
of  the  chivalrous  devotion  once  limited  to  the 
service  of  ladies.  Now,  again,  he  put  on  the 
garb  of  chivalry  ;  it  was  a  chivalry  the  noblest 
in  the  world,  which  opened  his  ear  to  the  Pariah 
and  the  oppressed  all  over  his  mis-organized 
country.  A  more  apostolic  fervour  of  holy 
Eealotry  in  this  great  cause,  had  not  been  seen 
since  the  days  of  Bartholomew  las  Casas,  who 
shewed  the  same  excess  of  feeling  in  another  di- 
rection. This  sublime  dedication  of  his  being  to 
a  cause  which,  in  his  conception  of  it,  extin- 
guished all  petty  considerations  for  himself,  and 
made  him  thenceforwards  a  creature  of  the  na- 
tional will — "  a  son  of  France,"  in  a  more  emi- 
nent and  loftier  sense  than  according  to  the 


heraldry  of  Europe— had  extinguished  even  his 
sensibility  to  the  voice  of  worldly  honour  :  *'  in- 
juries,"  says  Wordsworth— 

<^  iDJarief 
Mftde  him  more  f  raciou.'* 
And  so  utterly  had  he  submitted  his  own  will  or 
separate  interests  to  the  transcendent  voice  of 
his  country,  which,  in  the  main,  he  believed  to 
be  now  speaking  authentically  for  the  first  time 
since  the  foundations  of  Christendom,  that^  even 
against  the  motions  of  his  own  heart,  he  adopted 
the  hatreds  of  the  young  Republic,  growing*  cruel 
in  his  purposes  towards  the  ancient  oppreaeor, 
out  of  very  excess  of  love  for  the  oppressed  ;  and, 
against  the  voice  of  his  own  order,  as  well  as  in 
stem  oblivion  of  many  early  friendships^  he  be- 
came the  champion  of  democracy  in  the  stra^g'le 
everywhere  commencing  with  prejudice  or  feudal 
privilege.  Nay,  he  went  so  far  upon  the  line  of 
this  new  crusade  against  the  evils  of  the  world, 
that  he  even  accepted,  with  a  conscientious 
defiance  of  his  own  inevitable  homage  to  the 
erring  spirit  of  loyalty  embarked  upon  that 
cause,  a  commission  in  the  Republican  armies 
preparing  to  move  against  La  Vendee  ;  and, 
finally,  in  that  cause,  as  commander-in-chief,  he 
laid  down  his  life.  "  He  perished,"  says  Words- 
worth— 

— —  <^  perished,  fighting  in  supreme  command^ 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  unhappy  Loire.*' 

Homewards  fled  all  the  English  from  a  land 
which  now  was  fast  filling  its~  prisons,  and 
making  ready  the  shambles  for  its  noblest  citi- 
zens. Thither  also  came  Wordsworth  ;  and  then 
he  spent  his  time  for  a  year  and  more,  in  Lfon- 
don  chiefly,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  de- 
spondency for  the  disgrace  and  scandal  brought 
upon  liberty  by  the  atrocities  committed  in  that 
holy  name.  Upon  this  subject  he  dwells  with 
deep  emotion  in  the  poem  on  his  own  life  ;  and 
he  records  the  awful  triumph  for  retribution 
accomplished,  which  possessed  him  when  crossings 
the  sands  of  the  great  Bay  of  Morecamb  from 
Lancaster  to  Ulverstone;  and  hearing  from  a 
horseman  who  passed  him,  in  reply  to  his  ques- 
tion— was  there  any  newe  f — "  Yes,  that  Robes- 
pierre had  perished."  Immediately,  a  passion 
seized  him,  a  transport  of  almost  epileptic  fer- 
vour, prompting  him,  as  he  stood  alone  upon  this 
perilous*  waste  of  sands,  to  shout  aloud  anthems 
of  thanksgiving  for  this  great  vindication  of 
eternal  justice.  Still,  though  justice  was  done 
upon  one  great  traitor  to  the  cause,  the  cause 
itself  was  overcast  with  clouds  too  heavily  to 
find  support  and  employment  for  the  hopes  of  a 


*  That  tract  of  the  lake  country  which  stretches  southwards  from  Hawkshead  and  the  lakes  of  Esthwaite,  Win. 
dermere,  and  Coniston,  to  the  little  town  of  Ulverstone,  (which  may  be  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the  little 
romantic  English  Calabria,  called  Tnmess,)  is  divided  from  the  main  part  of  Lancashire  by  the  estuary  of  More- 
camb. The  sea  retires  with  the  ebb  tide  to  a  vast  distance,  leaving  the  sands  passable  for  a  few  hours  for  hones 
and  carriages.  But  partly  from  the  daily  variation  in  these  hours,  partly  from  the  intricacy  of  the  pathless  track 
which  must  be  pursued,  and  partly  fh>m  the  galloping  pace  at  which  the  retoming  tide  comes  in,  many  fatal  acci- 
dents are  Gontinually  occurring — sometimes  to  the  too  venturous  traveller  who  has  slighted  the  aid  of  guides—, 
sometimes  to  the  guides  themselves,  when  baffled  and  perplexed  by  mists.  Gray  the  poet  mentions  one  of  the 
latter  class,  as  barring  then  recently  occuned  under  affecting  circumstances.  Iiocal  tradition  records  a  long  list  of 
interesting  cases* 
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poet  who  had  believed  in  a  golden  era  ready  to 
open  upon  the  prospects  of  human  nature.  It 
nati£ed  and  solaced  his  hearty  that  the  indig- 
nation of  mankind  should  have  wreaked  itself 
npoQ  the  chief  monsters  that  had  outraged  their 
nature  and  their  hopes;  but  for  the  present  he 
found  it  necessary  to  comfort  his  disappointment^ 
bj  taming  away  from  politics  to  studies  less 
capable  of  deceiving  his  expectations. 

From  this  period^  therefore — that  is^  from  the 
jtu  1794-5— we  may  date  the  commencement 
of  Wordsworth's  entire  self. dedication  to  poetry 
i<  the  itodjr  and  main  business  of  his  life.  Some- 
viere  aboot  this  period,  also,  (though,  accord- 
ing; to  my  remembrance  of  what  Miss  Words- 
rorth  onee  told  me,  I  think  one  year  or  so  later,) 
kii  sister  joined  him ;  and  they  began  to  keep  house 
together :  once  at  Race  Down,  in  Dorsetshire ; 
taee  at  Clevedon,  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire ; 
tktn  amongst  the  Quantock  Hills^  in  the  same 


county,  or  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and,  at  length, 
atAlfoxton,  a  beautiful  country  house,  with  agrove 
and  shrubbery  attached,  belonging  to  Mr  St 
Aubyn,  a  minor,  and  let  (I  believe)  on  the  terms 
of  keeping  the  house  in  repair.  Whilst  resident 
at  this  last  place  it  was,  as  I  have  generally 
understood,  and  in  the  year  1797  or  1798,  that 
Wordsworth  first  became  acquainted  with  Cole- 
ridge ;  though,  possibly,  in  the  year  I  am  wrong  ; 
for  it  occurs  to  me  that,  in  a  poem  published  in 
1796,  there  is  an  allusion  to  a  young  writer^  of 
the  name  of  Wordsworth,  as  one  who  had  some- 
thing austere  in  his  style,  but  otherwise  was 
more  original  than  any  other  poet  of  the  age  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this,  and  knowledge  of 
the  poetry,  would  be  subsequent  to  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  author,  considering  the  little 
circulation  which  any  poetry  of  a  Wordsworthian 
stamp  would  be  likely  to  attain  at  that  time. 
(To  be  eantinued.) 


WHO  IS  A  LIAR? 


Who  a  a  liar  ?— hb  guises  what  P 

Cmm  liiua  awhile,  and  1*11  tell  you,  Pat. 

That  portly  lage,  with  the  mbj  note, 

WW  waddlet  in  fat  as  he  churchward  goes, 

Wkj,  ikat*a  an  apostle— a  Peter,  a  Paal. 

H«*d  tcU  you  80 — ^be*s  a  biabop — that's  all. 

TU  BO  narrow  path  that  the  sycophant  trede, 

A  broadway  of  smiles  was  hia  hesTenward  road. 

OU  be  eoort  the  smile  of  the  lowly  and  poor  ? 

N«-the  unile  of  his  Lordship  and  Ix>rd8hip*8  . 

And  be  imiled  when  the  cane  was  loud  and  long:, 

Asd gaily  cheered  at  the  libertine's  song; 

H«  qootcd  the  Bible  with  delicate  sneer, 

Aid  Uupbemy  minced  in  his  patron's  ear  ; 

Aid  aloof  the  high-road  of  preferment  was  driTen— > 

Aa  apostle  of  Christ,  with  a  call  from  hearen. 

Wbo  if  a  liar  ? — his  guises  what  ? 

CMciirten  awhUe,  and  I'll  teU  you,  Pat 


There  stands  the  patriot— fired  with  seal. 

He'd  brave  the  stake  for  public  weaL 

How  his  heart  was  consumed  for  his  country's  cause  I 

And  the  skies  might  fall,  but  he'd  stond  by  the  clause* 

His  country his  conjcience ! — ah  !  dearer  than  Uie  I 

For  conscience  and  country  he'd  die  in  the  strife. 

Behold  the  placeman  !_what  recks  he, 

At  Windsor,  where  the  cause  may  be  ? 

The  cause  must  yield  to  beauty's  charms ; 

The  placeman  smiles,  and  folds  his  arms ; 

His  conscience  will  sleep  in  the  storm,  as  calm 

As  the  innocent  sleep  of  the  harmless  lamb 

*Mid  the  howl  of  the  tempest — the  hurricane^s  sweep ;-« 

To  the  trill  of  the  nightingale's  music  'twill  sleep. 

But  the  patriot  wakes  ?— To  suppose  it  were  stupids 

They  are  one  and  the  8ame>  by  the  soul  of  Cupid. 

Cysus. 


THE  COKN-LAWS  AGAIN. 


Bzroas  the  rulers  of  his  fate 
The  poor  man  humbly  stands  ; 

His  cheek  is  wan,  his  eye  is  sunk, 
ToU-hardened  are  his  hands. 

Care-worn  his  face,  and  deep  the  stamp 

Of  sorrow  and  despair ; 
Tboogh  blasted  be  his  faded  form, 

A  heart  is  beating  there— 

A  beart  that,  spite  of  human  laws, 

U  true  to  nature's  ties, 
Afid  swellj  whene'er  he  dares  to  think 

or  this  life's  destinies. 

Hate  the  Molochs  of  the  land 
He  oft  hath  made  appeal— 

**  Gire,  give  to  me  my  daily  bread**— 
But,  no  !— their  heart  is  steeL 

The  wife  that  to  his  manly  breast 

la  hopeful  youth  he  took, 
Mast  sink  beneath  the  deadly  blows 

By  stem  Starvation  strook. 


His  children,  clinging  to  his  knee, 
Hare  begged  of  him  for  bread ; 

And  in  his  bitterness  of  soul, 
He  sobs  and  hangs  his  head. 

His  brother-worms  fare  sumptuously 
Their  lands  are  broad  and  fair ; 

Of  want  and  wretchedness  like  his 
What  should  they  know  or  care  ? 

Stem  were  the  laws  which  History  teUs 

Old  Draco  writ  in  blood ; 
But  sterner  far  must  be  the  code 

That  takes  the  poor  man's  food. 

How  long  shall  toil,  without  its  meed, 

Be  all  his  earthly  doom? 
How  long  shall  life  to  thousands  be 

A  sunless,  joyless  tomb  ? 

How  long,  how  long  shall  selfishness 
And  might  o'er  right  prerail  ? 

Arise  I  ye  millions,  at  whose  voice 
Earth's  pigmy  things  must  quail  I 
Sunderland, 
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THE  QUEEN  AND  THE  BEGGARMAN. 

A  NEW  AND  TRUE  BALLAD. 


Thkrv  wai  a  jolly  be^ganium 

A-begging  oft  had  been ; 
And  at  last  he  went  a-begging 
To  the  pretty  little  Queen — 

With  a  whack  row  de  dow  dow,  fol  de  dol 
de  dee. 

Oh,  he  wouldn't  h^z  for  praties, 

Nor  he  wouldn't  beg  for  meal ; 
But  he  begged  for  scrape  of  freedom 

For  himself  and  all  his  Tail — ' 
With  a  whack,  &c 

So  off  he  went,  with  this  intent, 

And  with  him  went  a  throng  too ; 
And  when  he  reached  her  palace  gate, 

He  rapped  both  loud  and  long  too — 
With  a  whack,  &c 

The  Queen's  engaged,  her  porters  state ; 

But  that  was  all  a  bam: 
She  was  only  sitting  ttte-h^titey 

Along  with  her  pet  Lamb — 
At  their  crack,  &c 

So  at  the  gate  he  had  to  wait, 

Himself  and  all  the  boys ; 
«  But,  until  I  see  herself,"  says  he ; 

«  Or,  Sowli  I'll  make  a  noise — 
With  a  whack,"  &c 

Another  message  then  was  sent — 

•<  Her  Majesty's  at  prayers ;" 
But,  the  noise  increasing  still,  she  went, 

To  see  the  cause,  up  stairs. 
Of  their  whack,  &c 

She  trembling  there,  with  doubts  and  fears, 

To  see  this  b^ging  crew — 
Cries,  '^  They'll  pull  this  house  about  our  ears  ! 

Oh,  dear!  what  shall  I  do  ? 
With  their  whack,"  ftc 

Says  Lamb,  quite  pat,  «  We'll  manage  that. 

If  you'll  do  as  I  warn  ye — 
To  girc  their  Chief  both  bread  and  beef, 

And  feed  the  rest  with  blarney, 
And  whack,"  &c 

But  when  they  saw  her  pretty  eyes. 

With  cheers  and  whillaloo. 
They  threw  their  caubeens*  to  the  skies, 

And  that  soon  brought  her  to— 
With  a  whack,  &c 

This  changed  her  mind ;  and,  growing  kind, 

She  says,  Til  go  salute  them. 
Says  her  men  of  war,  « 'Twere  better  far. 

To  let  us  go  and  shoot  them, 
And  their  whack,"  &c. 

""  •  OUhats. 


But  says  Lamb  &  Ca,  <<  You  need  not  go, 

For  we'll  go  parliamenting, 
To  stop  their  voice  witli  votes  and  noise, 

And  save  you  from  consenting 
To  their  whack,"  &c 
Still  the  boys  without  would  bawl  and  shout, 

And  liked  to  raise  a  riot, 
Till  mighty  Dan  would  wave  his  hand. 

And  tell  them  to  keep  quiet — 
With  a  whack,  &c. 

So,  to  treat  between  the  crowd  and  Queen, 
Their  chief  soon  gained  admission ; 

And,  with  scrapes,  and  bows,  and  loyal  rows. 
There  hands  her  his  petition. 
With  a  whack,  &c. 

<<  To  refuse  me  and  these  boys  without 

I'm  sure  you're  not  so  cruel — 
You're  the  world's  darling,  without  doubt — 

You're  a  diamond  of  a  jewel  1 
With  a  whack,  &r. 

Sure,  you're  far  too  grand  for  any  man" — 
(You  see,  he  wished  to  please  her) — 

**  Ay,  even  for  Brian  Bonroo,  himself, 
Or  ould  Nebuchandesor — 
With  a  whack,"  &c. 

<<  Well,  indeed,  I'd  grant  you  all  you  want, 

You'i*e  so  modest  and  engaging ; 
But  then,  you  see,  'tween  you  and  me, 

Their  Lordships  would  be  raging. 
With  their  whack.  See. 

«  And  the  Bishops,  too,  that  holy  crew, 
Though  waiting  my  translation. 

If  I  should  grant  you  what  you  want. 
Would  shut  me  from  salvation — 
In  their  black,  &c. 

<^  And  you  must  admit  it  is  not  fit 

I'd  treat  with  a  Precursor." — 
"  If  you  wont,"  says  Dan,  ♦*  adopt  my  plan. 

You  must  a  worse  and  worser — 
With  a  whack,  &c. 

«  For,  to  tell  you  plain,  weUl  not  again 

A-begging  here  be  seen ; 
If  you  won't  consent,  we'll  parliament 

Ourselves  in  College  Green — 
With  a  whack,"  &c 

^<  Then,  I  must  get  my  Cabinet 
To  meet  in  consultation." — 
So,  there  we  leave  the  whole  conclave 


To  mystify  the  nation. 
With  their  clack,  &c. 


Farabawk. 


SONG. 


BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


Land  of  the  Men  who  brought  before 

All  nations,  in  all  times, 
A  King,  soul-gorged  with  pride  and  gorr^ 

And  dew  him  for  his  crimes  I 
Shall  we  not  name  thy  name  with  pride^ 

Famed  Mother  of  the  brave  ? 
Who  would  not  die  as  Hampden  died. 

That  looks  on  Sidney's  grave? 

O'er  it  thy  mountain  summits  rise. 

Thy  dewy  roses  bloom; 
We  stand  upon  it — Here  he  lies  f 

Thou,  Britain,  art  his  tomb  ! 


Yet  scomers  say,  thy  hills  and  vales 
Are  curs'd  from  sea  to  sea  ; 

«  The  land  of  palaces  and  jails" 
Derision  nameth  thee. 

For  shameful  stripes  thy  children  fight, 

Or  labour  in  despair, 
Where  demons  tax  the  blessed  light. 

And  taint  with  plague  the  air. 
Land  of  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good  I 

When  wilt  thou  break  thy  chains. 
And  startle  into  honest  blood 

The  filth  in  tyrants'  veins  ? 
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CHAPTBB  V. 

Swing  and  his  Satellites, 

We  left  the  inmates  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Cnm  in  eonfaaion  worse  confounded.  In  the 
eonflagntion  of  a  great  house^  like  the  end  of  a 
bttUe,  the  general  maxim  is^  Sauve  qui  pent ; 
aod  vhen  the  little  Lady  Blanche,  having  strug- 
gled oat  of  the  arms  of  her  Arab  rescuer^  flew 
Wk  to  her  grandmother^  she  found  that  noble 
ladj  abandoned  by  all  her  servants,  and  in  some- 
tUog  like  cataleptic  rigour,  from  which  it  was 
diiciilt  to  rouse  her  faculties. 

"  Haste,  haste,  my  lady  grandma  1"  cried  the 
little  girl^  daspisg  her  arms  fondly  about  the 
ripd,  motionless  lady ;  ^^  I  will  carry  you ;  Has- 
su  will  carry  you.  Oh  !  come,  my  own  father's 
■other— come  with  us — with  Hassan  I"  A  my- 
riad of  broken,  confused,  and  distracted  thoughts 
ivbed,  as  in  a  night-mare  dream,  across  the 
linio  of  the  perturbed  lady.  She  was  in  the 
psychological  state  of  the  little  tipsy  old  woman 
in  the  ballad,  who  doubted  her  ow<^  identity. 
Was  she  indeed  Marguerite  Countess  of  Dela- 
oere,  sole  representative  of  an  illustrious  line 
— akme,  deserted  by  *^  her  people,"  and  her  man- 
BOD  in  flamesoverher  head,  from  tht  torch  of  vil- 
laoonsaod  ungrateful  incendiaries  ?  And  was  this 
England  ?  The  Arab  gave  no  time  for  rumina- 
tioo  or  parley ;  and  a  more  unceremonious  hand- 
ing down  the  great  staircase  than  his  could  not 
veil  be  imagined.  In  the  open  air,  the^discord- 
ut  Toioes  of  the  people  and  the  glaftf  of  the 
torches  acted  upon  her  senses  and  partially  re- 
rtflred  them.  She  was  hurried,  dragged  across 
tke  lawn,  and  fiung  upon  a  bench  under  a  soli- 
tarr  and  magnificent  beech  tree,  whence  she 
■ight  undisturbed  contemplate  the  progress  of 
t^  conflagration. 

"  It  might  better  have  become  the  last  Dela- 
■eretohaveperished  in  the  ashes  of  the  old  nest," 
«id  the  reviving  lady ;  "  but  God's  will  be  done." 
''Oh,  don't  be  sorry,  dear  grandmamma," 
ttid  her  only  companion,  venturing  to  caress  her 
*9Bd  rebtive  with  more  freedom  than  at  any 
prriois  time  of  their  intercourse.  ^*  Fred  will 
>NQ  put  out  the  fire,  and  you  will  get  back  to 
ywr  own  warm  room  again — never  fear  that. 
I4t  me  put  my  little  shawl  round  your  feet." 
And,  as  the  girl  knelt  to  perform  this  act  of  at- 
totien,  the  aged  Countess,  under  the  influence 
*^i>ne  of  those  electric  touches  which  sooner  or 
liter  eome  to  all,  suddenly  kissed  the  affectionate 
^  intelligent  creature  ministering  to  her  com- 
^\  and  Blanche,  though  she  had  often  en&ared 
^  graodmother's  formal  salute,  felt  that  this 
^  the  first  moihtrly  kiss  that  had  ever  been 
pa  to  her.  I%e  repeatedly  kissed  her  grand* 
■Mher'shand;  and,  looking  up  with  her  mother's 
*7«,  which  glowed  through  tears,  exclaimed— > 
"Graadmamma,  you  love  Blanche?  Do  you?  Not 
*vdl  as  Mrs  Thompson  at  the  laundry  loves 
^Lncy.  CA^ahe  is  so  happy,  that  poor  child  I 


— ^But  some  little  you  love  me.  Ah,  when  I 
feared  you  should  be  burned  alive,  poor  old  grand- 
ma !  how  I  loved  you  then— when  we  came  back 
to  you  !    But  now !" 

"  Did  you  indeed  return  for  me  ?  Do  you  in- 
deed love  grandmamma,  Blanche  ?  You  are  a 
strange,  a  very  strange  child.  .  .  •  Who  else  cares 
for  me?"  added  the  lady,  sorrow  fully  but  haughti- 
ly, recalling  in  full  force  her  lonely  situation,  as 
the  deserter,  Dr  Hayley,  approached  in  haste. 
'^  My  people,  hase  poltroons^  fled — leaving  their 
too  generous,  too  easy  mistress  to  the  protection  of 
a  foreign  menial,  and  the  kindness  of  a  child.  My 
friends — those  who  had  called  themselves" 

^*  Madam,  you  wrong  your  servants,"  inter- 
rupted  the  Doctor,  ^^  and  the  most  devoted  and 
faithful,  though  the  humblest  of  your  friends. 
I  had  flown  for  aid  to  convey  you  to  a  place  of 
safety."  The  good  doctor  said  nothing  of  sun- 
dry small  matters  of  cash  and  papers  in  his  own 
apartment,  hastily  secured  about  Ids  person ;  yet 
his  statement  was  substantially  true.  ^'  1  find  I 
have  been  anticipated.  The  flames  are  happily 
completely  subdued.  To  the  main  building  there 
never  was  any  danger,  thanks  to  the  courage  of 
a  young  hero,  or  rather  to  the  knowledge  and 
self-possession  of  a  young  philosopher,  who  has 
to-night  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  ^end 
of  your  Ladyship  and  the  family." 

"  It  is  Fred,"  cried  Blanche,  exultingly.  *^  He 
is  the  gardener's  nephew,  Lucy's  cousin,  and  a 
scholar — not  a  gentleman.  Oh,  he  is  so  clever 
and  good — and  they  are  all  so  proud  of  him !  He 
is  the  friend  of  Hassan,  and  knows  our  language 
very  well.  I  love  him  very  much  myself.  .  .  .  • 
Oh|  here  he  comes" — and  she  sprang  towards 
the  youth,  who  was  eagerly  advancing,  bare- 
headed, and  blackened  in  the  face. 

'^  You  are  safe.  Lady  Blanche  ?"  said  he,  eagerly. 

'^  Yes,  yes;  come^  Fred,  to  grandmamma.  And 
she  dragged  the  lad  forward,  who,  on  recognising 
the  august  and  awful  Countess^  was  modestly 
shrinking  back. 

*^  Ah,  this  is  your  Ladyship's  young  champion 
against  the  Fire.king,"  said  Dr  Hayley.  '^  Though 
he  does  bear  sable  tokens  of  the  combat,  per- 
mit me  to  present  Mr  Frederick  Leighton  to 
your  Ladyship."  The  Countess  saw  a  handsome, 
slight  boy,  with  a  pale  and  interesting,  though 
shockingly  begrimed  face.  An  expression  of 
mildness  and  benignity,  and  a  smile  of  singular 
sweetness — at  least  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
tflumphant  little  lady  who  held  his  hand— <were 
more  remarkable  than  the  features.  The  Coun- 
tess was  most  gracious. 

'^  The  family  of  Delamere,  this  young  lady  and 
myself,  are,  I  understand,  indebted  to  you,  sir  ; 
and  a  Delamere  never  forgets  a  service,  nor  yet  an 
injury."  She  extended  her  hand.  The  abashed  youth 
muttered  some  words  of  acknowledgment,  and 
bowed  most  deferentially  upon  the  gracious  hand 
of  the  lady,  for  he  liter^y  fell  fainting  at  her  feet. 
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*'  Poor  boy !  his  feelings  have  overcome  him  ; 
he  is  unused  to  a  presence  like  ours.*' 

Dr  Hay  ley  had  more  serious  fears.  ''  The  poor 
fellow  has,  I  fear,  sustained  some  severe  personal 
injury  while  on  the  roof  of  the  wing.  Where, 
Lady  Blanche,  is  Hassan  ? — he  is  a  skilful  leech." 
Here  Lady  Blanche  ran  screaming  across  the 
lawn  towards  her  "  Arab  friend ;"  and,  as  the 
Countess  was  now  surrounded  by  ^^  her  people," 
steward,  butler,  housekeeper,  own  maid,  and 
own  footman,  all  alike  respectfully  eloquent,  in 
protestations  of  attachment,  and  explanations  of 
the  accident ;  and  as  the  bench  and  the  sward 
around  her  became  literally  cushioned,  clothed, 
and  carpeted  for  her  comfort,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, no  one  regarded  the  Arab,  the  heiress,  or 
the  fainting  boy. 

"  Take  him  to  my  own  nursery ;  we  will  watch 
him  ourselves,  Hassan — his  arm,  you  say,  broke. ^ 
—only  broke — ^boys  don't  die  of  broken  arms — 
Fred  shall  not  die!" — And  the  Lady  Blanche 
heroically  cut  away  the  sleeves  of  the  boy,  and 
his  blood-dotted  hair ;  and,  under  the  directions 
of  the  Arab,  who  was  indeed  no  contemptible 
surgeon,  performed  the  besprinkling  duties  ne- 
cessary in  such  cases.  She  then  flew  back  to  poor 
"  Madam  Grandma,"  who,  now  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Dr  Hayley,  was  contemplating  the  ra- 
Tages  of  the  fire,  so  happily  arrested  by  the  in. 
telligence,  courage,  and  activity  of  Frederick 
Leighton.  *^  He  is  a  noble  boy,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, unusually  excited;  <'  and  I  have  long 
marked  him.  It  is  the  privilege  of  English  no- 
bility to  patronise  and  reward  talent  in  the 
lower  orders.  I  shall  write  to  the  commander- 
in-chief ;  or,  should  he  prefer  the  Church,  I  have 
livings  in  my  gift.  And  Blanche  is  a  good  child, 
too,"  added  she,  as  the  girl  burst  to  her  through 
the  phalanx  of  servants. 

'^  And  he  is  living,  grandmother !  I  put  water 
on  his  face,  and  he  would  not  live ;  I  held  smell- 
ing salts  to  him,  and  Hassan  gave  him  a  good 
shake,  and  he  would  not  live.  And  then  I  wept, 
and  kissed  him,  and  kissed  him,  and  he  lived ! 
He  opened  his  eyes  so  wide,  and  said,  ^  How 
good.  Lady  Blanche !' "  Dr  Hayley  smiled,  and 
made  his  usual  significant  gesture  of  silence. 
The  features  of  the  Countess  were  assuming 
that  peevish,  perplexed  look,  called  forth  by  the 
odd  ways  of  her  grandchild,  when  Blanche,  who 
had  a  savage's  acuteness  in  all  her  senses,  called 
out — '*  Hark !  I  hear  the  tramp  of  horses."  This 
was  disputed  for  some  minutes,  until  the  more 
distant  beat  of  the  horses'  feet,  and  the  flash  of 
torches  in  the  woods,  proved  that  the  troops 
sent  for  were  approaching. 

'^  Thank  heaven !"  ejaculated  the  Countess. 
*'  Browne,  Mr  Grimshaw,"  (she  addressed  her 
head-butler  and  her  steward,)  *'  is  the  rufiian 
named  Swing,  the  viUanous  incendiary,  secured? 
I  should  wish  the  military  to  find  that  my  house- 
hold is  not  altogether  inadequate  to  the  defence 
of  my  property."  Mr  Browne  was  half-afraid 
to  tell  that  there  was  no  trace  of  any  strange 
incendiary ;  and  yet  that  both  he  and  Dr  Hayley, 
nnd  indeed  every  one  whom  the  care  of  their 


own  goods  and  chattels  had  given  leisure  for 
observation,  noticed  some  very  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  fire.  It  had  broken 
out  in  the  steward's  business-room ;  and,  what 
was  remarkable,  while  the  furniture  and  build- 
ing timber  were  nearly  unharmed,  a  mass  of 
valuableand  important  paperthad  been  consumed, 
and  even  thick  account-books  destroyed  in  their 
strong  stone  and  iron  repositories.  What  the 
flames  had  spared,  water  had  wasted ;  and  all  was 
one  heap  of  inextricable  confusion. 

The  steward  wrung  his  hands  in  despair.  He 
was  ruined !  forever  ruined  !  The  scene  waa  over- 
acted ;  and  Dr  Hayley,  remembering  the  hint 
he  had  received  from  Frederick  Leighton,  coolly 
bade  the  worthy  man  be  composed,  for  the  butler 
should  maintain  vigilant  watch  over  the  half- 
burned  premises,  until  the  aflair  could  be  probed 
to  the  bottom  by  the  proper  functionaries,  who 
might,  perhaps,  find  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
assistance  of  some  of  the  keen-sighted  gentle- 
men of  Bow  Street  It  was  long  afterwards 
universally  alleged  by  the  servants,  that  Mr 
Grimshaw  had  changed  colour  and  started  at 
this  hint. 

'' Bow  Street  officers,  thief-takers!  mmmaging 
the  dwelling  of  my  noble  and  honoured  mis- 
tress, under  the  direction  of  a  county  magis- 
trate—of probably  Jervis  Yates — taking  the  de- 
position of  the  Countess  of  Delamere  !  May  the 
old  eyes  of  the  faithful  follower  of  her  house  be 
spared  that  sight !" 

*'  Ay,  indeed.  Doctor,  how  should  yon  talk  of 
Bow  Street  officers  and  Jervis  Yates  ransacking 
f»y  family  repositories — ^taking  my  deposition — 
about  the  base,  low  wretches  who  have  ^red  the 
mansion  of  the  Delameres !  But  the  military 
gentlemen  approach.  I  charge  you,  Browne, 
that  all  fitting  attention  and  h«ispitality  be 
shewn  to  our  brave  defenders,  his  Majesty's 
troops.  The  commanding  officer  wUl,  no  doubt. 
wait  upon  me  for  his  further  orders — I  mean  for 
the  necessary  explanations." 

"  And  leave  to  me,  my  Lady,  to  the  most  de- 
voted  and  now  the  oldest  servant  of  your  house, 
to  look  after  Swing,  while  Mr  Browne  attends 
to  his  duties  in-doors,"  said  the  steward.  '*  If 
your  Ladyship  should  catch  cold  in  the  night  air, 
or  suffer  from  this  excitement : — but,  no !  True 
Delamere!  ever  the  more  calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed as  danger  rises  higher !  I  think  I  ma; 
venture  to  shew  you  this  diabolical  scrawl  of  the 
monster  Swing,  written  in  characters  of  blood — 
sealed  with  the  death's-head  and  cross-bonee  oi 
the  Irish  Papist,  O'Connell-'— threatening  my  de 
struction  for  my  fidelity  to  '  that  brimstoni 
harridan,'  as  they  wickedly  and  blaspheniousl^ 
term  a  noble  lady !" 

'*  Grood  Heavens,  Grimshaw — ^my  poor,  faitlifu 
Grimshaw !" 

'^Alas,  madam  !  I  was  fool  enough  to  fcuicr 
that  my  own  poor  place  and  my  few  ricks  mt  X^ 
Grange  only  were  threatened,  while  destmo^ioi 
hovered  round  the  dwelling  of  my  noble  iikic 
trees." 

''Let  that  epistle  be  preserved  £ar  tho    ^ 
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ipectioii  of  the  magistrates,"  said  Dr  Hayley^ 
satboritatirely. 

'^Periih  the  thought,  sir  T  cried  the  stevard, 
tetna^  the  precioos  document  into  a  hundred 
pieeesin  his  virtuous  fury.  «' Not,  save  at  the 
price  of  my  blood,  shall  any  eye  rest  upon  the 
eoQtinhelious  epithets  applied  to  my  thrice- 
honoored  and  honourable  lady,  by  these  blood- 
tliintf  monsters ;  and,  least  of  aU,  the  eyes  of 
Mr  Jarvis  Yates.  For  myself,  I  welcome  the 
nun  and  personil  distress  that  may  spare  Lady 
Ddimere  a  moment's  pain." 

"  Af,  indeed,  doctor ! — such  language  going 
tboQgfa  ail  the  Jacobinical  journals,  as  applied  to 
■e  !•— Let  the  vile  scrawl  never  be  seen  again  1" 
"incorrigible  fool !"  thought  the  vexed  and 
ttgiy  ez-ehsplain,  as  he  impatiently  waited  the 
■nriral  of  the  dragoons.  '^  Fawning  rascal,  if 
not  Usek,  designing  villain !" 

''Boa't  you  be  so  sorry,  pray,  for  Mr  Grim, 
•bawj^nid  Lady  Blanche,  addressing  herself  to 
tW  eonsolation  of  her  grandmother.  *'  He  won't 
W  rwud.  I  have  heard  Mr  Browne  and  the 
^Msekeeper  say,  many's  the  time,  he  had 
finthered  his  nest  well,  and  had  still  very  pretty 
piddngs."  In  spite  of  "  the  august  presence," 
fcltere  was  a  suppressed  titter  among  the  unin- 
tersited  bystanders  ;  while  the  steward  gave  one 
btightii^  ride-^aace  at  the  girl,  whom  her  grand- 
Bother  commanded  to  silence,  as  malapert. 

What  could  stay  the  military,  expected  now 
for  several  minutes? — Had  some  one,  in  league 
vith  the  incendiaries,  led  them  off  the  two  miles 
loBf  and  now  neglected  avenue,  which  led  from 
the  Stoke  Delamere  gate  ? — ^Were  they,  man  and 
hone,  over  the  arags  into  the  river  ?— No  such 
thiog.  But,  after  really  having  been  within  the 
Fsrk,  they  had  been  told  the  £re  was  got  under,  and 
fMsUed  to  suppress  a  riot  in  the  borough,  where 
'iswJess  Bsob  had  set  fire  to  the  jail^  and  rescued 
the  wounded  poacher  Waterton.  Now  they 
<SBie  gallantly  on,  at  a  brisk  trot ;  and  as  they 
encrged  from  the  avenue,  and  were  loyally  re- 
cci^  by  the  cheer  of  the  spectators,  which  was 
'ctsmed  till  the  edioes  of  the  old  abbey  rang 
^((stB;  aod  as  the  numerous  torches  held  by 
the  servants  flashed  on  plumed  helmet,  and 
vhie,  and  glittering  harness,  the  bosom  of  the 
ndsnt  lady  swelled  with  proud  and  long-for- 
gstten  enwitions.  Here  was  a  shadowing  of  the 
fftUsBtry,  the  gergeousDees,  and  the  inspiring 
^ufSfs  of  the  olden  time.  Just  so  might  the 
AUisy  of  the  Holy  Cross  have  looked  on  that 
ever.Bemorable  night  when  it  enjoyed  the 
ievsr>te.be-£srgotten  glory  and  felicity  of  sheU 
tviog  the  fugitive  rojral  Charles  and  a  band  of 
nlitnt  cavaliers.  Such  as  now  looked  the 
y««ag  and  handsome  lieutenant  of  hussars,  who, 
gnosfully  dismounting,  stood  unhehaeted,  bend. 
isg  lowly  before  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  at  the 
laad  entrance  to  tiie  saloon,  might  the  royal 
Charles  hare  been.  The  gorgeous  dream  had 
m  abruft  awakening ;  there  were  here  men  and 
thiags,  iatraatve  vulgar  rsidities,  which  had  no 
pvslotfpeo  in  the  glorious  daja  on  which  she 
'  herteey. 


''The  Colonel,"  said  the  officer,  ''with  his 
most  respectful  compliments,  charged  me,  ma- 
dam, to  express  his  deep  regret  that  important 
affairs  in  another  part  of  the  county  have  pre. 
vented  him  from  taking  this  duty  in  person.  I 
may  be  inexperienced  in  such  delicate  affairs ;  but 
I  walk  by  this  gentleman's  wisdom.  ...  Mr  Jervis 
Yates,  madam,  one  of  your  intelligent  and  well- 
affected  county  magistrates,  who  volunteered  this 
duty.  I  am  happy,  however,  to  find  that  your 
Ladyship  requires  none  of  my  services— that  the 
affair  is  over." 

*'  Nor  of  Mr  Yates's  either,  sir,"  returned  the 
Countess,  drawing  haughtily  up,  as  the  bustling 
and  somewhat  consequential  magistrate,  who  had 
thrown  his  bridle  to  his  acquaintance  Hassan, 
hastily  advanced.  "  My  own  household  are  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  defence  of  my  life  and  pro- 
perty ;  if  not,  they  must  be  augmented." 

"Don't  you  consider  it  rather  curious,  my 
Lady,"  said  Yates,  "  that  the  fire  should  have 
done  so  much  damage  in  the  steward's  business 
room,  without  spreading  farther  ?  • .  .  •  Ha !  my 
noble  little  cousin.  Lady  Blanche,  how  d'ye  do, 
my  dear?" 

"  Madam  grandma,  may  I  shake  hands  with 
my  plebeian  cousin  ?  .  .  .  Pray,  sir,  did  the  poor 
poacher's  wife  come  to  you  from  me,  to  get  some 
of  that  money  from  you  to  buy  food,  which  you 
are  to  give  me  when  I  make  a  great  match  with 
a  grandee,  and  make  you  uncle  to  an  Earl  ?" 

Mr  Jervis  Yates  smiled,  the  undigested  ple^ 
beian  notwithstanding.  "  This  frank  young  lady. 
Lieutenant  Wynne,"  said  he,  ''is  my  little 
cousin,  Lady  Blanche  Delamere,  a  young  lady 
not  yet  perfect  in  her  English,  though  otherwise, 
it  seems,  abundantly  precocious.  .  .  .  Thinking  of 
marriage,  the  great  act  in  the  woman's  drama, 
already,  Blanche,  my  dear  ? — ^Ah,  ha !  a  touch 
of  old  Mother  Eve  in  all  bloods.  Doctor." 

"  I  intend  to  marry  Fred  myself,  if  he  will 
have  me,"  continued  the  frank-spoken  maiden  ; 
"  and  everybody,  save  grandma  and  the  Doctor, 
tells  me  I  am  a  young  lady  of  title,  and  a  g^eat 
heiress,  and  may  do  just  as  I  please  :  and  I  will, 
too." 

The  young  officer  laughed. 

"  Very  pretty,  my  little  lady,"  returned  the 
merry  magistrate.  "  Anything,  you  mean,  be- 
coming your  duty,  and  your  exalted  rank  and 
station."  And  he  winJced — yes!  Mr  Jervis 
Yates  made  some  sort  of  slight  motion  of  intelli- 
gence with  his  left  eye,  at  or  t&warde  Marguerite, 
twentieth  Countess  of  Delamere,  whom  the 
naivete  or  pertneos  of  her  g^andchUd,  and  this 
fresh  audacity,  appeared  to  have  frozen  to  stone. 

"  But  to  business !"  cried  the  active  magis- 
trate. "  Here  are  no  ordinary  matters  for  inves- 
tigation." And,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrancea 
of  the  steward,  Mr  Yates  went  on,  till  mid- 
night, plunged  forty  fathom  deep  in  examinations 
and  depositions;  and,  with  all  his  acuteness, 
was  so  effectually  baffled,  that  he  took  nothing 
for  his  pains  save  a  very  severe  cold. 

The  distinguished  small  party  in  the  dining- 
room,  meanwhile,  partook  of  refvesfaments;  and 
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the  ten  troopers  and  their  sergeant,  in  the  hall^ 
joyously  regaled  themselves ;  while  Blanche  and 
Hassan  remained  with  their  patient. 

The  Countess  deeply,  though  silently,  re- 
sented the  smallness  of  the  military  party  sent 
to  her  assistance,  though  this  was  hut  one  of  the 
many  mortifications  to  which  she  was  this  night 
doomed  ;  for  the  jovial  troopers  did  not  consider 
themselves  half  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the 
quality  of  the  far-famed  douhle  ale  of  the 
Abhey  of  the  Holy  Cross,  when  a  mounted 
messenger  brought  a  summons  to  their  com- 
mander, from  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  to 
oome  promptly  to  the  defence  of  another  place 
threatened  by  the  Stoke  Delamere  rioters ;  nor 
could  the  indignation  of  the  Countess  be  dis- 
guised, when  the  commanding  officer — himself  a 
scion  of  Norman  nobility — hastened  their  de- 
parture from  her  almost  untasted  hospitalities,  to 
the  protection  of  some  trumpery  cotton-factories, 
a  few  miles  down  the  valley,  respectfully  stat- 
ing, that  he  was  bound  instantly  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  civil  magistrate.  ...  It  was  long 
past  her  usual  hour  on  that  memorable  night  be- 
fore the  Countess  was  undressed,  put  to  bed,  and 
had  received  her  Madeira-whey  from  her  faith, 
fill  Martin. 

**  Is  Lady  Blanche  in  bed  ?  You  tell  me  the 
poor  boy's  arm  is  properly  set,  and  that  magis- 
trate person  gone  with  his  followers." 

'^  Yes,  my  Lady  ;  and  I  trust  in  gracious  Provi- 
dence, my  Lady,  that  the  prayers  of  your 
faithful  servants,  my  Lady,  may  prevent  the 
gout" 

^'  Th^re  must  be  family.prayers,  thanksgiving, 
in  the  hall  to-morrow,  at  twelve  precisely," 
interrupted  the  Countess,  ^^  for  my  signal 
deliverance  from  this  most  guilty  and  horrible 
attempt.  Let  the  servants  be  warned,  and  see 
that  the  state  apartments  are  in  order.  Doubt- 
less there  will  be  distinguished  visiters  at  the 
Abbey  to-morrow.  Many  will  sympathize  with 
me  in  this  calamity.  O  Martin,  what  will 
Bociety-^what  will  ruined,  unhappy  England 
come  to?  Well  might  the  immortal  Pitt  ex- 
claim in  his  dying  hour — '  O  my  country !  my 
country !' " 

The  afflicted  Countess  swallowed  the  final 
gulp  of  her  wine -whey,  and  was  tucked  up  for  the 
night  in  swandown  blankets  and  satin  coverlets, 
under  a  coroneted  canopy. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Ca9e9  of  Conscience. 
The  consequences  of  that  fire  were  many  and 
various,  which,  to  her  dying  day.  Lady  Dela- 
mere persistedin  attributing  to  that  omnipresent, 
and,  it  would  seem  to  some  imaginations,  that 
omniscient  miscreant  Swing.  In  the  first  place, 
it  brought  an  influx  of  the  provincial  nobility 
and  gentry — from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Fanfaronade,  and  his 
Countess,  downwards— with  congratulations,  con- 
dolences, friendly  offers  of  service,  and  of  leagues 
for  mutual  protection ;  and  with  the  expression 
of  warm  sympathy  in  this  undoubted  conspiracy 


against  the  aristocracy,  and  extravagant  praises 
of  the  high  spirit  displayed  by  the  noble  sufferer. 
Its  future  consequences  were,  inextricably-rav- 
elled accounts,  numerous  petty  prosecutions  of 
tenantry,  an  expensive  chancery  suit,  long  after- 
wards instituted  by  the  heirs  of  Mr  Grimshaw 
against  Blanche  Countess  of  Delamere,  ai{^  the 
loss  of  large  balances. 

Awkward  or  impertinent  as  Blanche  had  been 
on  the  previous  night,  the  marks  of  her  instinc- 
tive attachment  to  her  deserted  grandmother 
were  not  forgotten  by  that  lady ;  and  on  the  day 
of  general  gratulation.  Lady  Blanche  behaved 
so  well,  and  was  so  much  commended  by  the 
noble  visiters,  for  improved  growth  and  appear- 
ance, prepossessing  manners,  and  a  decided  resem- 
lance  to  the  Delamere  family,  that  she  had 
never  before  been  so  high  in  favour.    A  proper 
governess  was  forthwith  to  be  provided  for  her, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  noble  govemeas 
of  an  *^  illustrious  personage ;"  the  Arab  was  to 
be  sent -home  to  his  country;  she  was  to  have  her 
hair  turned  up,    wear  longer  petticoats^   and 
be  confirmed,  along  with  some  junior  branches  of 
the  neigbouring  noble  families.     The  Countess, 
in  the  plenitude  of  her   exultation,  declared 
that  she  had  resolved  to  provide  for  Frederidc 
Leighton,  either  in  the  Army  or  the  Church, 
whichever  was  found  most  suited  to  his  genius. 
With  this  last  intelligence,  which  she  had  picked 
up  with  her  usual  quickness,  the  Lady  Blandie 
flew  back  to  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  whom  the 
Countesshadherself  condescended  to  visit,  thoug^h 
Blanche  had  been  prohibited  the  indulgence. 

'^  Be  a  soldier,  Fred — if  you  cannot  be  a  great 
man.  Do  not,  Hassan  says,  be  a  priest — ^to  do 
religion,  and  flatter,  and  imbibe,  and  play  cards 
all  day  with  old  women  like  grandmamma,"  was 
the  earnest  exhortation  of  Lady  Blanche. 

'^  I  would  rather  be  a  scholar,"  said  the  mild 
youth.  '^  But  do.  Lady  Blanche,  leave  me  ;  the 
Countess  will  be  so  displeased  with  you  for  be- 
ing here  against  her  orders." 

"  Then  you  don't  like  me  near  you,  Fred  ; 
you  like  Lucy  better ;  you  do  not  love  me  to  be 
with  you,  to  watch  you,  and  give  you  drink." 
The  boy  sighed,  and  turned  away  his  head. 

^'  I  wish  you  loved  me  as  I  love  you,  Fred  ; 
but  you  won't  look  at  me— then  I  don't  care  for  . 
you  either."  The  Lady  Blanche  walked  oflT^  in 
disdain,  and  in  sorrowful  anger.  She  son^ht 
Hassan,  to  tell  him  of  her  causes  of  grief ;  but 
found  she  could  not  tell  him  that  Fred  did  not 
love  her. 

She  proposed  that  they  should  have  a  gallop 
to  the  Stoke  Delamere  gate,  to  hear  of  the  Hb- 
erated  poacher.  It  was  long  past  her  ordinary 
hour  of  exercise,  but  she  resolved  to  go ;  and 
the  Arab  never  baulked  her  in  any  wish,  thoo^H 
in  violation  of  all  established  rules.  She  st<de 
back  to  her  nursery  for  her  riding-whip,  vhieli 
happened  to  be  there,  and  to  be  friends  witli 
Fred,  if  he  asked  her;  for  a  quarrel  of  abo^e 
five  minutes  with  any  one  she  loved,  and,  above 
all,  with  him,  lay  like  a  dead-weight  on  tlie 
heart  of  Slmich^.    Aunt  Thompson,  from  tihe 
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kaiidij,  wu  with  lum^  and  little  Lncy — ^the 
fnttj,  fur,  and  faiiy  Lucy,  was  prattling  to  him^ 
and  holding  his  hand.  The  heiress  stole  back 
mpereoreA,  silently  mounted,  and  far  outrode 
eren  the  fleet  pace  of  Hassan.  When  be  over- 
totk  her.be  found  her  stretched,  as  if  dead,  in  the 
frth,  beside  a  poacher's  great-coat  and  dark  Ian- 
tin,  which  had  probably  startled  the  pony.  The 
vorld,at  this  sight,  seemed  a  blank  to  the  Arab. 
Ska  was,  however,  perfectly  recovered  long  be- 
Aire  he  got  her  home,  and  said  merely  she  was 
ilaepy— she  should  like  to  sleep.  The  greatest 
iltni  and  distress  pervaded  the  establUhment. 
Tke  consequence  of  the  little  heiress  had  never 
ken  feh  till  now.  It  might  now  have  been 
thought  that  the  Countess  had  no  object  in  ex- 
ntence  save  her  grandchild,  for  whose  preserva- 
tion  heaven  and  earth  were  stirred.  The  family 
nrgeont,  three  in  number — ^the  Fanfaronade 
toily  surgeon — ^the  "  very  able"  medical  friend 
rf  Mr  Jervis  Yates,  were  all  in  turn  eagerly 
veleomed.  Their  learned  fears,  diverted  from  the 
fcnin,  rested  on  ''  injury  to  the  spine." 

Perfect  inaction,  a  constantly  recumbent  pos- 
ture, was  the  cruel  sentence  pronounced  upon  the 
firely,  restless,  and  quick-spirited  girl ;  and  rigidly 
was  it  enforced  by  the  entire  household.  In  the 
secession  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  every  one  placed 
kopes,  and  no  one  knew  what  might  befall  to 
?i»ce  and  perquisite  under  the  regime  of  the 
little  Irish  boy  and  his  mother*  The  Countess, 
horrified  by  the  idea  of  the  death  of  her  heiress,  or 
<^lier  possible  deformity— deformity  which  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  her  marriage— to  the  greatest 
^  earthly  interests,  the  lineal  transmission  of 
the  family  honours-^yielded  to  or  anticipated  her 
«^ery  wish.  Her  early  kind  friend,  Mrs  Thomp- 
■OD,  was,  at  her  desire,  permanently  planted  in 
her  apartments,  as  her  principal  attendant.  The 
pretty,  gentle,  little  Lucy  was  engaged  as  her 
pUjiaate ;  and  Frederick  Leighton,  until  he  was 
««t  to  the  University,  was  her  reader  and 
»»a«ter  of  dengn  ;  Dr  Hayley  taking  long  spells 
«f  the  same  duty.  Hassan  alone,  the  wild  Arab, 
fancied  it  cruelty,  perhaps  designingcruelty  of  the 
Fnaks,  to  fasten  his  companion,  his  wild  gazelle, 
^  graceful  antelope,  all  day  long,  like  a  dried 
■wnuny,  to  «  board.  He  became  more  and  more 
■»ody  and  dissatisfied — he  was  not  fitted  for  an 
ia-doer  attendant ;  and,  though  the  Lady  Blanche 
'fcctionately  received  his  didly  visits,  their  inter- 
line began  to  be  less  happy.  Her  intellect  was 
ispidly  expanding — ^thoughts  and  images  were 
i^pidly  accumulating.  The  mind  of  the  Arab  was 
«  eampletely  stereotyped  as  that  of  the  English 
^^^sBtess.  As  his  influence  with  the  hope  of  the 
^MMe  appeared  to  decline,  Mrs  Martin  became 
••ey, and  Mr  Browne  surly;  and,  on  several 
^cBMioM,  the  fiery  Hassan  had  drawn  his  dagger, 
^  apon  one  he  used  it.  Blanche  clung  to  him 
^;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  that  the 
^^^  to  part  came  on  his  side.  During  a  tedious 
»d  severe  winter,  which  nearly  precluded  out- 
^•v  porsoite,  now  his  only  pleasure  in  England^ 
^•Haa  was  seised  with  the  home-sickness — with 
tte  iadsieribahle  languishing  desire^  that  un- 


appeasable yearning  for  home  and  kindred^  to 
which  medicine  has  given  a  name,  though  nature 
alone  affords  the  remedy.  He  was  finally  sent 
home  with  liberal  presents,  and  an  annuity  which, 
in  his  own  country,  made  Hassan  a  chief. 

It  was  not  until  the  eve  of  his  departure  that 
the  Arab  secretly  committed  to  his  young  mis- 
tress a  sacred  trust,  which  he  had  cherished 
with  Mahommedan  fidelity — every  scrap  of  the 
writings  which  had  been  in  her  father's  pos- 
session at  his  death;  her  mother's  diary  and 
daily  correspondence  while  a  girl,  the  reader  of 
the  Countess ;  and  that  good  grandfather's  letters, 
of  whom  Mrs  Thompson  delighted  to  tell  her,  that 
virtuous  pastor  of  Stoke  Delamere.  Her  grand- 
father's daily  notes  of  counsel  and  direction  for 
his  daughter's  studies  and  conduct,  and  the  open, 
affectionate,  and  cordial  interchange  of  mind 
and  heart  between  them,  were  all  in  her  posses- 
sion. What  precious  treasures,  as  Blanche  came 
to  consider  them !  One  sealed  packet  was  ad- 
dressed, ''To  my  daughter,  Blanche  Creorgiana,  to 
be  read  when  she  shall  be  seventeen."  Blanche 
pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Though  occupied  by  these  parting  gifts,  the 
Lady  Blanche  wept  a  long  day  for  the  loss  of 
the  giver,  her  '*  Arab  friend,"  who,  in  exchange 
for  a  lock  of  her  hair,  bestowed  upon  her  the 
precious  amulet  brought  from  Mecca  by  his 
grandsire.  From  a  mingled  sentiment  and  su- 
perstition, Blanche  secretly  wore  this  charm  in 
an  armlet,  till  old  enough  to  smile  at  the  fond 
folly,  and  to  sigh  at  the  discovery  that  it  was 
one. 

The  Lady  Blanche  was  soon  left  yet  more  to 
her  own  resources.  Frederick  Leighton  was  at 
his  college,  and  Lucy  with  an  aunt  in  Chester, 
who  wished  to  adopt  her;  Dr  Hayley  at  his 
living,  and  the  Countess  gouty,  rheumatic,  fee- 
ble, peevish,  and  repining.  The  fiat  of  the 
physicians  still  held  her  recumbent,  allowing  her 
only  a  couple  of  hours  a-day  for  carriage  exer- 
cise. It  was  a  trying  discipline  for  one  with 
animal  spirits  so  high,  and  whose  former  exist- 
ence had  been  nearly  that  "  of  a  dweller  out  of 
doors."  Reclining,  she  could  now  work,  sing, 
draw,  play  with  and  arrange  the  flowers  heaped 
upon  and  around  her  bed,  or  her  couch,  or  the 
floor,  on  which  she  was  condemned  to  lie  ex- 
tended for  hours.  But  her  business,  her  pur- 
suit, her  engrossing  pleasure  or  passion,  was 
reading,  followed  in  a  very  irregular  and  desul- 
tory manner,  but  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  in. 
comprehensible  to  all  around  her,  save  Frederick 
Leighton.  **  Save  for  books,"  was  her  speech 
to  him  in  aftertimes,  "  I  should,  under  medical 
torture,  have  become  a  maniac  or  an  idiot ;  bless- 
ings be  with  them,  my  preservers  !  my  com- 
forters !"  Of  Mr  Frederick  so  flattering  were 
the  accounts  that  the  Countess  resolved  to  have 
him  yet  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  he  was 
first  to  be  constituted,  when  qualified  for  the 
important  office,  her  domestic  chaplain  and  pri- 
vate secretary.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  em- 
ployed, at  every  recess,  in  directing  or  rather 
sharing  the  studies  of  the  invalid  Lady  Blanche^ 
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and  as  her  langoage^-master.  In  general  lite- 
rature she  had,  he  said^  far  outstripped  him, 
which  was  probably  true;  for  she  had  read  lov- 
ingly in  the  light  of  her  motiier's  often  gay 
and  girlish,  but  heart-inspired  criticism,  and 
of  her  grandfather  8  profound  and  eloquent  com. 
mentaries  on  those  favoured  works  which  were, 
on  this  account,  the  volumes  cherished  by  his 
young  descendant.  In  this  weary,  sad,  but 
most  important  interval,  when  the  habits  of 
her  mind  were  strongly  and  rapidly  forming, 
Blanche  owed  much  to  her  humble  friend  Mrs 
Thompson.  Tliis  matron  was  a  Quakeress, 
well  and  solidly,  though  plainly  educated,  who 
had  been  thrust  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Friends 
for  a  love-match,  which,  however,  she  had 
not  yet,  when  past  middle  age,  repented.  On 
being  left  a  young  and  destitute  widow,  her  ex- 
quisite skill  as  a  laundress  had  recommended 
her,  ^ite  of  dissent,  to  the  housekeeper  at  the 
Abbey;  and  for  many  years  she  had  reigned 
matron  paramount  of  lawn  and  linen,  and  inde- 
pendent mistress  of  the  romantic  and  comfort- 
able residence  within  the  park,  called  the  Laun- 
dry. She  had  been,  strange  as  was  the  fact,  in  a 
great  house,  universally  beloved  and  esteemed. 
There  were  some  things  remarkable  in  her  his- 
tory— she  had  saved  money,  and  refused  several 
offers  of  marriage  from  persons  of  consideration 
in  the  Countess's  establishment ;  and  while  duly 
performing  her  business,  she  had  cultivated  her 
mind.  It  was,  however,  her  motherly  kindness  of 
manner,  and  perhaps  her  pretty  tales  and  ballads, 
that  first  won  the  heart  of  Blanche ;  and  cer- 
tainly neither  her  acquired  knowledge,  nor  yet 
her  high  moral  principles  or  singular  religious 
opinions.  These,  indeed,  she  kept  to  herself, 
and  let  her  life  and  conversation  declare  them. 

In  this  humble  matron  Blanche  found  a  friend 
to  whom  she  could  communicate  her  doubts  and 
intrust  her  distresses,  and  with  whom  she 
could  even  converse  about  her  books  and  her 
projects  for  the  future.  No  one  could  manage 
the  Lady  Blanche,  the  petted,  wayward,  capri- 
cious heiress,  save  the  Quakeress ;  and  with  her, 
Blanche,  affectionate  and  docile,  required  little 
management. 

'^  I  obey  my  grandmother  because  it  is  my 
duty,  and  I  will  not  grieve  her — my  good  Dr 
JTush^ley  never  exacts  obedience,"  said  she  one 
day  to  heryoung  tutor,  now  become  Blr  Frederick 
Leighton ;  '^  but  I  obey  fna  bonue" — ^her  caress- 
ing name  for  this  humble  friend — ''  because  I 
defer  to  her  dear  judgment  and  strong  intellect, 
and  know  that  she  loves  me  for  myself,  and  to 
do  right  for  its  own  sake,  and  because  it  gives 
me  such  pleasure— such  heartfelt  pleasure— to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  I  love— of  those 

whom  my  compliance  can  render  happy 

They  are  not  many."  This  last  was  spoken  in  a 
melancholy  tone— melancholy  for  one  so  young 
and  so  much  the  darling  of  fortune ; — one  natur- 
ally so  gay,  so  affectionate— to  whose  feet,  to  do 
homage  to  whose  charms  and  high  endowments, 
ail  that  was  noble,  or  great,  or  illustrious  in  the 
world  of  England^  would  yet  be  gathered.    So 


dreamed  the  silent  listener,  in  a  long  pause,  last, 
ing  till  Rollin,  the  study  of  the  day,  was  re- 
sumed,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  pupiL  Lady 
Blanche  was  now  almost  fifteen,  but  she  looked 
at  least  three  years  older.  In  her  long  recum- 
bency she  had  grown  rapidly ;  and  her  always  ani- 
mated features  had  taken  a  higher  and  more  re- 
fined and  thoughtful  expression.  "  Deep,  humid 
eyes,  surmounted  by  a  brow  of  lofty  thought/' 
had  been  a  descriptive  flight  of  Mr  Fred's,  the 
truth  of  which  Dr  Hayley  was  unable  to  chal. 
lenge,  though  he  scarce  approved  its  tone. 

A  maiden  lady,  a  visiter  to  the  Abbey,  oommis- 
sioned  for  the  purpose  of  scrutiny,  had  written 
a  more  minute  account  of  the  personalities  of  the 
great  heiress-hermitess,  to  Lady  Blande,  the 
married  daughter  of  Lord  Fanfaronade,  a  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  fashion,  a  very  clever,  bril- 
liant woman,  only  half  of  the  world,  bat  who 
was  quite  willing  to  use  a  little  sisterly  diplo- 
macy for  the  advantage  of  her  second  and  fa- 
vourite brother. 

With  this  brother  she  sat  in  her  dressing- 
room  in  May-Fair,  ready  to  go  out,  letter  and 
watch  in  hand. 

^'  ^  Just  entered  sweet  sixteen«-bnt  looks  nine- 
teen— a  decidedly  fine  figure ;  completely  lost 
by  a  careless  slouching  gait.'  Well,  that  is 
still  quite  remediable  under  good  treatment, 
and,  I  dare  say,  caused  by  those  abominable 
spine-doctors  and  their  strappings.  My  belief 
is,  that  Blanche,  who,  three  years  since,  was  as 
firm  and  elastic  as  a  young  savage,  has  no  more 
spine  than  I  have,  or,  at  any  rate,  than  she  should 
have,  being  an  inch  taller,  but  encourages  this 
nonsense  to  gratify  an  indolent  habit  of  saun- 
tering, and  reading  poetry  and  romances,  under 
cover  of  study  with  this  Abelard,  whom  her 
foolish  grandmother  has  chosen  to  give  her — 
with  the  usual  consequences,  no  doubt  of  it — if 
my  good-nature  and  your  good  fortune,  your 
very  good  fortune,  Horatio,  shall  not  prevent 
them." 

The  lady  read  on.    '' '  A  certain  curious  awk- 
ward elegance,  or  rustic  gracefulness  of  manners, 
is  conspicuous;  yet  she  is  quite  unformed.      No 
discretion — less  retenu  than  a  child  of  seven 
years  old.    She  will  laugh  at  nothing  perceptible 
to  other  people,  like  a  mad  creature  ;  and  they 
tell  me  she  is  as  easily  moved  to  tears,  though 
we,  fortunately,  are  not  favoured  with  any  dia- 
pla3r8  of  sensibility.    Save  for  her  long  protracted 
valetudinary  state,  the  young  lady  might  have 
been  masculine  or  hoydenish ;  now  she  indines 
to  the  lackadaisical.    They  speak  here  of  her  c^b« 
dour ;  I  can  witness  for  her  brtuquerie.    She  can 
be  positively  ill-bred.     Her  admirers  say  ahe 
has  very  generous  and  warm  feelings.    We  see 
nothing  of  them.    If  she  has  a  heart,  die  keepa 
it  to  herself.    She  has  been  remarked  from  cl&ildH 
hood  for  obstinacy,  and  liability  to  bursts   ol 
passion,  especially  with  those  she  loves  ;    and 
she  h«8  imbibed  some  most  extraordinary  T>eli-H 
gious  opinions,  which  is  no  wonder,  eonsidenja^ 
her  origin  among  Mahommedans,  Jews,  and  Cm-* 
tholice,  and  that  her  iq^iritaal  director,  w  aole 
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4ir6et«r  in  the  family^  is  not  really  Dr  Hayley^  | 
but  an  old  Quakeress  or  Moravian^  her  mother^ 
coofeoor.  I  hare  been^  at  year  request^  sound- 
iag  the  Connteae  about  allowing  Lady  Blanche 
to  riatyoa  in  London ;  but  the  old  lady  will  not 
Jot  her  go  into  the  world  in  any  shape  until  she 
igooDfimied;  and  the  strange,  obstinate^  and  im- 
pouB  girl  will  not  submit.'  Well,  what  think 
jroo  of  all  this,  Horatio  ?  I  hare  shewn  you 
the  worst  of  it/'  said  Lady  Blande,  folding  up 
the  letter;  ''a  very,  very  fine  fortune,  and  more 
m  expectancy — a  fine  person — no  trail  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and,  in  heart  and  mind, 
good  material  and  plenty  of  it,  out  of  which  a 
leiMible  man  may  fashion  an  admirable  wife." 

"  Hare  her  up  for  judgment  by  all  means," 
nid  the  laughing  brother ;  and  he  took  the  letter 
to  read  for  himself. 

Lady  Blande,  in  person,  claimed  the  fulfil- 
meat  of  an  old  promise,  that  Lady  Blanche  should 
be  allowed  to  visit  her  for  three  or  four  months, 
to  hare  a  sly  peep  of  tho  world  from  her  nursery 
wiadows.  She  would  be  taken  such  care  of  as 
Bcrer  was  taken  of  young  lady  before.  "  They 
were  so  quiet  in  good  old  Orosvenor  Square — 
iadeed  the  very  highest  circle  in  London  was 
ever  Uie  most  quiet." 

filan^e  was  passive,  yet  pleased  with  the 
f^raoeful  pressing  kindness  and  fascinating 
maoaers  of  a  pleader  who  would  not  be  refused  ; 
aad  Dr  Hayley  was  urgent  for  her  departure. 
Blanche,  from  rapid  growth — ^he  was  unwilling  to 
heliere  it  might  be  any  cause  more  serious — had, 
ererance  her  aceident,  now  three  years  back,  be- 
come  Hiore  and  more  delicate  in  habit,  and  thought- 
fol  in  mind.  Languor,  wasting,  fluctuating  spirits, 
iodfits  of  unaccountable  way  wardnessand  depres- 
MB,  were  among  the  gloomy  train  of  symptoms 
which  he  lamented.  The  provincial  physicians 
W  Tsried  their  treatment  of  her  case,  and  ez- 
haasted  every  means  of  their  art.  In  London, 
ihe  would  be  under  the  daily  care  of  that  famed 
and  £Mhionable  physician,  two  or  three  times 
broi^t  down,  but  whom  even  the  fees  of  a  Lady 
l^eiaaiere  could  not  lure  for  many  days  from  his 
lacratire  practice.  The  Countess  consented. 
Martin  and  Mrs  Thompson  were  to  attend  the 
7<Nrag  lady ;  aad,  lest  any  inconvenience  might 
uiK,  she  was,  with  Lady  Blande's  permission,  to 
We  her  own  carriage.  '^  After  this  long  re- 
^■rementy  we  may  afford  to  dash  off  our  heiress  a 
little,  though  not  brought  out,"  said  the  Countess 
to  the  Doctor.  "  That  duty  I  take  upon  myself. 
If  Gtd  spare  me,  it  is  her  grandmother  shall 
Fcaeat  the  Lady  Blanche,  future  Countess  of 
I^damere,  to  her  sovereign,  and  his  illustrious 
<*Qiort;  Only,  I  innst  that,  before  moving, 
^  shall  be  confirmed.  She  shall  not  leave 
^  ancestral  home  a  tall  heathen,  to  shame 

"  The  Lady  Blanche,"  said  the  good  Doctor, 
^Mitatingly,  ''  sUll  doubts  her  fitness  for  what, 
toaytttngperaon,  seems,  and  in  one  sense  is  the 
^•■t  sdfliiin  rite  of  the  Church.  I  own  I  respect 
W  OCTuples  so  aiuch*-.your  grand-daughter's  is 
^  oomttOD  mind^  my  Lady— -that  I  shovld  be  re- 


luctant to  see  your  Ladyship  use  your  undoubted 
authority  at  this  time.  A  leetle  time,  a  leeiie 
discussion.  There  are  eminent  theologians  in  the 
Church  of  England,  who  do  not  consider  confirm- 
ation quite  an  essential — an  absolute  essential, 
I  mean." 

"Not  be  confirmed  1 — not  obey  me ! — set  up  her 
independent  judgment,  not  alone  against  me,  her 
only  parent,  but  her  spiritual  directors  and  her 
Church !  I  will  not.  Doctor  Hayley,  longer 
tolerate  such  perversity  and  rebellion.  My  grand- 
daughter, before  she  stir  beyond  these  walls, 
shall  be  confirmed  in  Delamere  chapel,  as  I  was. 
These  are  not  times  when  well-born  persons  may, 
with  impunity,  set  an  example  of  laxity  in  the 
fulfilment  of  their  religious  duties." 

Blanche  was  summoned.  There  was  a  point 
up  to  which  Blanche,  young  as  she  was,  and  head- 
strong as  she  was  reputed  to  be,  now  readily 
yielded  her  own  will  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Countess,  as  if  in  lofty  forbearing  compassion 
with  her  age  and  her  narrow  understanding,  or 
from  the  generous  desire  of  contributing  to  the 
happiness  of  one  ever  more  favoured  by  fortune 
than  affection.  The  Countess  urged  her  purpose. 
The  bishop  had  kindly  offered  to  come  himself 
to  the  Abbey.  The  family  chapel,  so  long  un- 
used, had  been  repaired,  and  decorated  for  the 
ceremony. 

"  Why  make  a  hjrpocrite  of  me  ?"  said  the 
girl,  driven  to  the  last  resort.  "  The  Bible  tells 
me  nothing  of  it.  Indeed,  indeed,  grandmother, 
1  cannot.  Leave  me  alone — I  am  not  good 
enough — I  am  not  religious  in  the  Articles.  1 
am  a  very  ignorant,  simple  Christian." 

"  The  Articles,  child !  how  indeed  should  you 
pretend  to  understand  such  things?  The  Bible ! 
what  know  you  of  it,  save  as  you  are  taught  to 
believe  ?" 

"  Madam,  am  not  I,  like  yourself,  a  Pro- 
testant ?  You  have  had  me  taught  to  read — 
inestimable  blessing ! — and  my  Creator  has  given 
me  reason  and  understanding.  Shall  I  extin- 
guish the  divine  light  in  my  own  mind — strive 
against  inborn  conviction  ?" 

"  Grant  me  patience  1  Is  she  a  Quaker,  Doc- 
tor? They  rave  something  about  inward  light, 
I  believe.  Has  that  artful  woman,  who  has  such 
sway  with  her — and  whom  1  only  retain  because 
she  understands  her  constitution — ^has  she  cor- 
rupted her  religious  principles  with  which  we 
have  taken  such  pains?  I  shall  never  forgive 
Martin  for  having  introduced  a  Dissenter  into 
my  family.  What  are  all  the  nice  clear-starch- 
ing and  small-plaiting  in  the  world,  compared 
with  bringing  heresy  into  a  great  household  like 
mine?" 

Blanche  smiled ;  while  the  slightest  possible 
shade  of  contempt  mingled  with  the  feeling  of 
the  ludicrous,  quivering  on  her  lip. 

**  Do  you  presume,  young  lady,  to  have  more 
reason  and  understanding  than  your  grandmo- 
ther— ^more  than  the  whole  of  your  ancestors  ? 
— you,  a  child — a  baby  but  yesterday  I" 

"And  therefore  not  fit  for  this  solemn  rite 
-»one  you  conceive  so  solemn.  No,  no ;— -I  will 
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not— I  never  will  be  a  wicked  hypocrite,  and 
make  a  mock  of  belief — when  I  do  not,  cannot 
believe  other  than  my  Saviour  ha^  bidden  me  in 
those  plain  doctrines  and  pure  and  holy  precepts 
to  which  my  inmost  heart  responds." 

*'  Child,  child,"  cried  the  excited  Countess, 
'^  does  not  all  the  world  declare  against  you  ? 
Every  young  lady — nay,  I  am  happy  to  say  that, 
in  these  improved  times,  every  young  gentleman 
also  publicly  performs  his  religious  duties.  You 
are  surely  distracted.  There  never  was  an 
Englishwoman  of  title  a  Dissenter,  save  Lady 
Huntingdon,  to  the  grief  and  shame  of  her 
family,  and  with  no  advantage  to  her  own  cha- 
racter. A  Methodist,  a  Quaker — a  what  is  she. 
Doctor?"  The  Countess  held  up  her  spread 
hands  in  horror. 

''  I  am  neither,  madam.  Give  me  time.  I 
hold  to  the  Scriptures  as  my  rule  of  faith  and 
life — T  don't  understand  beyond  that.  Many  of 
my  ancestors  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  must 
have  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
damnable  heresy.  My  maternal  ancestors  have, 
I  learn,  been  Puritans  and  Nonconformists, 
and  thought  the  hierarchy  erroneous  and  anti- 
scriptural.  In  the  country  where  I  was  born, 
there  are  a  great  diversity  of  faiths.  My  friend 
Hassan  worshipped  the  Prophet  whom  you  call 
Antichrist ;  I  once  kissed  hands  to  the  moon  ; 
and  my  early  protectors  were  zealous  Roman 
Catholics.  I  have  since  had  the  great  benefit 
of  Dr  Hayley's  instructions,  and  those  of  my 
bonne,  I  have,  in  these  long,  weary  years  read 
my  Bible  in  the  light  shed  upon  it  by  the  pure 
and  holy  life  of  my  grandfather,  and  with  the 
advantage  of  his  instructions  to  his  daughter, 
my  poor  mother.  I  am  of  no  peculiar  sect — 
I  am  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  gospel, 
as,  in  all  humility,  my  reason  apprehends  them. 
It  is  the  faith  my  soul  needs — ^the  faith  my  heart 
cleaves  to ;  and  I  am  not  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland— I  am  a  simple  Christian."  This  was  said 
in  a  low,  deep  tone,  but  with  an  earnest  vehe- 
mence which  overpowered  the  hearers. 

"Simple  enough,  God  wot,  and  mad  too," 
said  the  vexed  and  angry  lady.  *^  And,  pray, 
what  call  you  a  Christian  ?— Am  not  I — is  not 
Dr  Hayley  a  Christian  ?" 

'•  I  trust  you  are.  The  more  pure  and  holy 
in  heart  and  mind,  the  more  warmly  and  ac- 
tively good  in  thought  and  deed,  the  more 
religious  I  am  bound  to  consider  every  one, 
whether  poor  or  rich.  I  know  of  no  other  stan- 
dard than — '  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  them.'  Scripture  speaks  nothing  to 
me  of  a  religion  apart  from  goodness.  One  of 
your  own  High-Church  philosophers  says—*  The 
more  I  am  a  good  man,  the  more  I  am  religious 
— the  more  a  Christian.'  I  suppose  Mr  Coleridge 
did  not  confine  the  opinion  to  rank  or  sect."! 

'*  And  does  the  Church  of  England  make  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  ?  No,  ignorant  child : — per- 
sons of  all  conditions — boors  or  parish  paupers — 
may  receive  the  comfortable  rites  of  the  Church ; 
and,  if  they  repent  their  sins  and  believe,  are 
not  out  off  from  salvation." 


''  Providence,  doubtless,  for  wise  and  merciful 
ends,"  put  in  Dr  Hayley,  '*  has  decreed  a  vast 
variety  of  conditions  in  this  transitory  life, 
many  of  them,  no  doubt,  trying  and  painful ; 
but  with  God  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
And  what  are  the  ills  and  poverty  of  this  brief, 
transitory  existence  to  the  everlasting  life  set 
before  the  pious  poor,  and  the  suffering,  when 
God's  own  hand  shall  adjust  the  balance,  and  the 
last  be  first,  and  the  first  last  ?" 

**  And  what,  also,"  said  Blanche,  *'  the  goods 
and  luxurious  enjoyments  of  so  brief  a  life  t 
Why  so  tenacious  for  the  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  threescore  years  and  ten,  if  we  really 
believed  that  the  grave  levels  all  distinctions, 
save  those  created  by  superior  goodness?  Oh  ! 
it  is  a  strange  subject,  and  might  well  perplex  a 
stronger  head  than  mine.  Hassan,  the  Mahom- 
etan, has  said  to  me  he  could  not  think  the 
wealthy  grandee  Christians  believe  their  own 
religion,  else  they  would  exclude  the  poor  and 
vulgar  from  their  Heaven,  and  keep  it  all,  or  at 
least  the  best  places  in  it,  for  themselves,  as  the 
do  here  on  earth." 

'^Wliat  shocking  blasphemous  things  have 
been  infused  into  this  girl's  mind !"  cried  the 
Countess,  piquing  herself  upon  dignified  forbear- 
ance with  the  ignorance  and  perversity  of  her 
grand-daughter.  '^Why,  child,  that  person— 
a  respectable  enough  individual,  I  believe,  in 
his  own  way — your  relative,  by  the  maternal 
side,  Mr  Jervis  Yates,  has,  as  I  am  informed  by 
my  Lord  Fanfaronade,  at  this  appalling  crisis, 
when  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  security 
of  property  are  so  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Church,  publicly  re- 
nounced dissent,  and  returned  to  its  bosom. 
Go,  child,  I  have  long  borne  with  your  ignorance 
and  petulance — and  shall  I  say  presumption  ? — 
from  reflecting  upon  your  disadvantages  in 
childhood,  and  that  you  were  full  ten  years  old 
before  you  were  taught  your  catechism.  I  leave 
the  Doctor  to  converse  with  you.  But  confirmed 
you  shall  be.  It  is  your  duty ;  it  becomes  your 
condition  as  my  apparent  heiress ;  and  it  cannot 
be  longer  delayed."  The  Countess  swept  off  in 
her  grandest  manner. 

Good  Dr  Hayley  was  anything  but  an  over- 
bearing and  pertinacious,  and  much  less  a  perse- 
cuting priest ;  for,  though  he  every  day  more  and 
more  abhorred  dissent,  he  loved  his  ease  ;  and  was 
more  likely,  in  ordinary  times,  to  have  erred 
upon  the  side  of  indifference  and  laxness  than  of 
strictness  and  severity  in  ''mere  matters  of 
opinion" — of  ''mere  ceremony,"  as  he  now  de- 
scribed the  stumbling-block  placed  in  the  way  of 
Blanche.  "  What  was  it  but  a  ceremony  ? — and^ 
though  most  becoming  in  the  observance,  particu- 
larly in  young  ladies  of  condition,  not  materially* 
different  from  a  lad>  on  entering  the  university^ 
subscribing  the  Articles  of  the  Church.  It  le«dA 
to  nothing,"  he  continued ;  "  and  merely  she^wa 
the  colours  likely  to  be  afterwards  worn  by  'tHe 
individual.  It  is  certainly  not  worth  vexing  -tHe 
aged  Countess  about,  who  has  set  her  heart  oia 
the  performance." 
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"WI17  should  my  grandmother  he  vexed 
about  a  mere  ceremony^  if  to  me  it  is  stuff  of 
the  eooidence  ?"  said  the  unconvinced  Blanche, 
qaiMj ;  "or  yet  about  what  I  privately  think  ?" 
And  Blanche  ai^ed  the  matter  in  her  oim 
earnest  and  simple  way^  drawing  her  sharpest 
anowt  from  the  quiver  of  Milton^  whose  prose 
vritingt,  given  to  her  by  Frederick  Leighton, 
vlien  he  had  last  gone  to  college^  had,  for  some 
months  back,  been  the  private  study  of  her  re- 
cumbent solitude. 

Jejnneas  the  remarks  of  his  catechumen  might 
be,  many  of  them  were  perplexing  to  the  good, 
d«wny  Doctor,  who,  failing  to  move  the  under- 
itanding  of  his  disciple,  wisely  rested  his  case 
on  an  appeal  to  her  heart,  in  behalf  of  her  aged 
and  pions  grandmother,  whose  peace  of  mind 
and  happiness  depended  so  much  on  her  com- 
pliance with  **  the  ceremony."  He  carried  his 
point ;  only  '•  the  ceremony"  was  to  be  delayed 
for  a  few  months,  until  his  instructions  had 
brought  the  young  lady  to  a  more  suitable  frame 
of  mind,  and  take  place  immediately  before  she 
vent  to  London,  after  Easter.  Both  ladies  looked 
forward  with  some  anxiety  to  that  period.  Blanche 
vas  80  untaught  in  elegant  female  accomplish- 
awnts,  so  deficient  in  everything,  that  her  grand- 
Bwther  became  uneasy  for  her,  and,  for  relief, 
took  up  the  good  Doctor's  idea,  that  the  education 
and  acquirements  of  her  heiress,  though  different, 
were  more  valuable  and  solid,  than  those  of  other 
Toung  ladies  ;  and  she  really  knew  a  very  great 
deal — perhaps,  in  one  sense,  a  great  deal  too  much. 
These  matters  formed  frequent  topics  of  convers- 
ation between  the  Doctor  and  his  patroness.  The 
Countess  had  one  peculiar  source  of  sympathy 
^Jth  her  grandchild.  Enjoying  many  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  other  sex,  her  pride  had  often  suf- 
fered under  the  legal  prescription  of  women ; 
>od  if  she  could  not  reason,  she  could  be  at  times 
Tery  indignant,  that,  while  the  Earl  of  Fanfar- 
«ade  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  she 
«<Mdd  not  be  a  deputy — not  even  a  Magis- 
trate, like  Mr  Jervis  Yates  ;  or  do  judgment  at 
Qvarter  Sessions  on  poachers  and  paupers,  like 
ber  own  Grimshaw;  and  Lady  Blanche  also, 
tbough  destined  to  be  that  exalted  being,  a 
Peeress  in  her  own  right,  was  the  proscribed 
entity,  a  woman.  Dr  Hayley  had  no  sympathy 
^ritb  these  feelings,  which  he  fancied  very  ridi- 
c>i)ous ;  but  he  had  a  very  bad  opinion  of  Mr 
t^rimdiaw,  the  steward,  or  chamberlain  as  he 
»••  styled^-who,  he  was  sure,  S3rstematically 
nnpssed  upon  the  Countess ;  and  he  was  aware 
•f  the  importance  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  with  her 
ffotpects,  obtaining  a  competent  knowledge  of 
*»oaipts,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  outline  of  the  laws 
*Qd  interests  of  the  country  in  which  she  had  so 
^lit  a  stake.  Besides  hor  large  estates  in  dif- 
«wnt  parts  of  the  kingdom,  Blanche  would, 
^  a&  probability,  succeed  to  a  great  monied 
^*ftuie,  and  an  interest  in  manufacturing  and 
""iaisg  concerns.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
^^^Mnieal  interests  of  the  country  and  of  the 
^Bvitish  constitution  was   requisite ;    and  Lord 

F«a£u«Bade  was  consoltedy  and  approved.   His 


Lordship  had  caught  the  opinion,  probably  as 
people  catch  a  prevalent  epidemic  wiUiout  know- 
ing how  or  when,  that  in  the  one  case  Adam 
Smith  was  the  standard,  and  in  the  other  Black- 
stone  infallible;  and  no  doubt  Mr  Frederick 
Leighton,  the  young  favourite,  with  whose  for- 
tunes Lady  Delamere  charged  herself,  and  of 
whose  intelligence,  learning,  and  good  principles, 
his  college  tutors  spoke  so  highly,  was  the  very 
domestic  oracle  to  expound  these  authorities. 
A  regular  course  of  study  to  be  undergone  in 
three  months,  was  drawn  up  by  his  Lordship,  cut- 
and-dry,  ready  to  be  administered.  *^  Butler's 
Analogy"  was  to  alternate  with  '^  Chesterfield's 
Letters,"  and  Hannah  More  and  Warburton  bal- 
ance Horace  Walpole  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley. 
Memory  was  to  be  refreshed  in  English  history ; 
for  the  Lady  Blanche  had  already  been  initiated 
into  *'  history,  geography,  and  the  use  of  the 
globes." 

*'  I  will  have  Lady  Blanche  intimately  vers- 
ant  with  the  history  of  her  own  country,  and 
of  France,  the  land  of  her  Norman  ancestors," 
said  the  Countess,  at  a  solemn  family  conclave. 
*'  But  she  must  know  nothing  of  politics — poli- 
tics, Mr  Frederick,  I  expressly  debar.  Nothing 
is  so  odious,  improper,  and  unlady-like  as  a  female 
politician,  save,  indeed,  a  female  sectary.  Un- 
derstand, Mr  Frederick,  that  I  confine  her  studies 
to  history  alone." 

"  To  the  politics  of  every  year  but  the  pre- 
sent," whispered  Blanche ;  and  she  added,  aloud, 
''Pray,  Doctor,  what  do  politics  become  after 
they  are  fifty  years  old  ?" 

**  Politics,"  interposed  the  Countess,  *'  are 
always  vulgar  and  unfeminine,  and  particularly 
unbecoming  to  young  ladies  of  condition." 

'*  Shall  I  tell  you.  Doctor,"  continued  Blanche, 
in  by-play  with  her  old  friend,  while  the  Countess 
lectured  and  documented  the  young  tutor  in- 
trusted with  so  precious  a  confidence  as  the 
farther  initiating  the  heiress  of  Delamere  into 
History  as  it  should  be  taught  to  young  ladies. 
*'  Shall  1  tell  you  ?  I  found  it  out  quite  of  my- 
self, I  assure  you,  from  a  conversation  I  had 
with  ma  bonne  and-^t^erick,  the  other  even- 
ing, about  the  times  of  the  Civil  Wars.  Why,  the 
turbulent,  saucy,  scolding,  quarrelsome  minx 
Politics  becomes,  in  forty  years,  that  grave,  staid, 
and  dignified  matron  History,  whose  deeds  it  is 
the  province  of  women  to  study,  until  they  have 
at  their  finger  ends,  how  Elizabeth  was  the  lion- 
hearted  Protestant  princess;  that  Cliarles  I. 
suffered  martyrdom  on  the  SOth  of  January 
1649 ;  and  how  his  gracious  son  was  blessedly 
restored  upon  the  29th  May  1660 ;  and  such  like 
important  events,  never  once  venturing  to  in- 
quire or  to  reason  about  the  causes  which  sent 
the  one  to  the  block  and  the  other  upon  his 
travels."  The  Doctor  shook  his  head  in  smiling 
menace,  as  if  he  said,  •*  You  are  incorrigible ;" 
and  the  Countess,  who  had  caught  all  that  was 
meant  for  her,  went  on— 

''  Certainly,  child  ;  these  are  the  exact  dat^s 
I  believe.  My  Lord  Fanfaronade  is  quite  of  my 
own  opinion^  that  a  solid  and  liberal  education^  in 
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the  station  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place 
you,  is  necessary;  that,  notwithstanding  your  sex, 
it  is  your  duty  to  understand  the  laws  and  leading 
interests  of  your  country,  and  particularly  those  of 
our  Order,  which  is  the  first  in  the  state.  I  make 
no  doubt  Mr  Adam  Smith  has  placed  all  that  in  the 
proper  light. — Though  I  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  the  zeal  of  one  so  devoted  to  my  family  as 
you  must  be,  Mr  Frederick,  I  shall  deem  it  a 
duty  to  look,  from  time  to  time,  into  Lady 
Blanche's  progress ;  and  you  will  not,  I  am  cer- 
tain^ neglect  Lord  Fanfaronade's  excellent  hint 
about  the  analysis  or  theme  from  Smith,  to  be 
submitted  to  me.  Mrs  Thompson  here,  of  course, 
pursues  her  needlework  while  Lady  Blanche 
studies.  I  need  not  commend  the  child  to  your 
best  care,  nor  yet  say,  that,  as  her  parent,  I  de- 
pute to  you  all  needful  authority.  Your  arm. 
Doctor." — And  the  Countess  sailed  away  before 
the  disclaiming  or  complimentary  speech  of  the 
young  tutor — blushing  as  much  from  the  arch  side 
glances  of  the  pupil  as  the  lecture  of  the  Coun- 
tess— was  half  concluded. 

^  Well,  sir,  are  you  to  whip  me,  or  only  lock 
up  the  naughty  girl  in  the  dark  closet,  if  she  is 
idle  or  disobedient  ?"  said  Blanche,  as  he  shut 
the  door  of  the  pretty  apartment  formerly  named 
the  schoolroom,  but  now  refurnished,  and  filled 
with  all  her  literary  and  other  treasures,  and 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Lady  Blanche's 
study."    No  answer  was  returned. 

''  Dear  lady,"  said  the  Quakeress  mildly,  '^  my 
friend  feels  this  to  be  misplaced,  perhaps  cruel 
jesting." 

"  Let  us  resume  our  task,"  said  the  still  em- 
barrassed tutor. 

''  Oh,  surely,  sir ;  but,  on  penalty  of  whipping 
— ^which  I  daresay  I  may  de8erve--J  shall  take 
my  own  way  with  my  Smithian  exercise." 

'^  You  will  deeply  o£fend  the  Countess,"  said 
the  gentleman,  with  the  utmost  gravity ;  '^  but 
J  beg  pardon — you  know  best ;  I  have  only  to 
submit  to  your  will.  Lady  Blanche." 

'^  Every  one,  of  course,  submits  to  Lady 
Blanche's  will,"  replied  Blanche,  in  a  tone  of 
pique,  yet  of  deep  feeling,  and  with  an  a£Pected 
playfulness  of  manner.  '^  Will  any  one  in  the 
world  ever  care  for  her  enough  to  control  her  will 
—to  make  her  reason  submit  to  a  more  enlight- 
ened or  wiser  will  than  her  own  ?"  She  hastily 
looked  up — the  eyes  of  her  tutor  were  riveted 
upon  Adam  Smith,  and  a  silence  followed,  embar- 
rassing from  its  mere  protraction,  before  the  gen- 
tleman faltered  out — *'Is  she  capable  of  this?" 

"  Who  is  there  to  try  her  ? — who  ever,  save 
you,  ma  bonne — you  who  are  too  indulgent 
to  my  faults — and  my  Arab — who  never  saw 
a  fault  in  me — has  ever,  in  a  kindly  spirit, 
thrown  away  one  precious  pearl  of  truth  on 
poor  Blanche  ?  But  to  our  studies,"  she  has- 
tily added,  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
gone  too  far. — '*  I  shall,  as  I  have  told  you,  find 
such  things  inthispleasant,  light  reading  selected 
for  me,  as  shall  make  my  grandmother  and  Lord 
Fanfaronade  believe  I  have  been  studying  Tom 
Paine  or  Cobbett  under  your  care." 


'^  When  the  Countess  will  be  deeply  offended 
—perhaps  put  an  end  to  our  readings." 

Lady  BI  anche  appeared  sunk  in  reflection.  This 
was  a  result  she  by  no  means  desired.  "  You  must 
not  be  implicated,  however.  But  I  cannot  refuse 
myself  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  Lord  Fanfaron- 
ade will  stare  and  grandmamma  lode.  Remember 
how  for  three  years  I  have  been  a  prisons  in  bonds, 
and  do  not  grudge  me  a  little  pleasant  revenge." 


CHAPTER  vni. 
Studies  of  an  Heirese, 
Upon  the  next  visit  of  the  Earl,  the  Lady 
Blanche  was  summoned  to  give  an  account  of  her 
studies  to  that  paternal  and  urbane  nobleman ; 
and  she  went,  her  prepared  theme  in  hand.  **  Nay 
then,  dear  lady,"  said  the  Quakeress,  in  gentle 
expostulation,  and  laying  her  hand  on  the  paper. 
"  Nay  then,  dear  Mend,"  returned  the  Lady 
Blanche,  laughingly,  "  why  baulk  my  sport  ? — I 
assure  you,  Frederick — Mr  Frederick  Leighton 
—shall  not  suffer  from  my  temerity."  She  gently 
extricated  the  paper,  crying,  as  she  went  off, 
^  It  it  not  rare  sport 
To  tee  the  eofineer  hoitt  with  his  own  petard  P* 

Arrived  in  the  presence,  and  the  preliminary 
ceremonies  over,  the  theme  was  produced,  and 
the  fair  student  assured  her  noble  auditors  that 
it  was  wholly  her  own — Mr  Frederick  Leighton 
had  not  even  read  it.  This  drew  forth  the  com- 
pliments of  the  £arl ;  and  the  young  lady  h^ng 
accommodated  with  a  reclining  chair,  commenced 
reading  a  cento  of  sentences  from  Adam  Smith. 
"  ^  I.  Of  productive  and  unproductive  labourers, 
or  ploughmen  and  footmen.'*— '  Labour  was  the 
first  price,,  the  original  purchase-money  that  was 
paid  for  M  things.* — Does  that,  my  Lord,  in- 
clude the  price  my  ancestors  paid  for  their  fief  ? 
—Is  feudal  service  labour,  productive  labour  ?" 

'^Certainly,  Lady  Blanche,  my  dear — most 
certainly.  Countess.  What  labour  so  prodac- 
tive  as  that  of  our  minds  in  the  council,  and  our 
swords  in  the  field?" 

Blanche  proceeded — "  *  The  labour  of  a  mann* 
facturer  generally  adds  to  the  value  of  the 
materials  upon  which  he  works,  that  of  his 
own  maintenance  and  his  master's  profit.  The 
labour  of  the  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary^ 
adds  to  the  value  of  nothing.'  1  beg  Mr 
Smith's  pardon  there,  though,"  said  the  reader. 
"  I  do  think  the  cook  adds  very  considerably 
to  the  value  of  the  chicken  she  roasts  for 
me;  and  the  chamber-maid  every  day  to  the 
value  of  the  bed  she  makes,  and  the  rooma 
she  cleans  for  me.  But  my  author  perhapa 
means  lackeys,  when  he  says — '  The  maiA* 
tenance  of  a  menial  servant  never  is  restored. 
A  man  grows  rich  by  employing  a  mnlti^ 
tude  of  manufacturers ;  he  grows  poor  by 
maintaining  a  multitude  of  menial  senranta. 
The  labour  of  some  of  the  highest  orders  of 
society,  is,  like  that  of  menial  servants,  unpro^ 
ductive  of  any  value.  The  Sovereign,  for  ex- 
ample, with  all  the  officers  both  of  justice  aiad 
war  under  him,  the  whole  army  and  nayy> 
unprodaotive  labouren.' " 
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'*ChiM,  what  jargon  ia  that?"  interrupted 
the  Counten.  *'  They  are  gentlemen — they 
are  not  iaboarers  at  all." 

"  Tiu9,  madam.  Your  definition  ia  the  exact 
and  scientific  one^"  aaid  the  Earl. 

fiJanche  did  not  perceive  an}'  definition^  and 
f^  VIS  signaled  to  proceed. 

" '  Though  the  profusion  of  the  Government 
most,  undoubtedly^  have  retarded  the  national 
progress  of  England  towards  wealth  and  im- 
proronent^  it  has  not  been  able  to  stop  it.    .     . 

....  In  the  midst  of  all  the  exaction  of 
tke  Government^  capital  has  been  silently  and 
gradoally  accumulating,  by  the  private  frugality 
asd  good  conduct  of  individuals.' " 

"  When  did  the  man  write  this  stuff,  Blanche, 
njr  dear  ?"  said  the  Countess. 

"  About  sixty  or  seventy  years  since,  madam." 

"  Most  extraordinary !  I  do  fear,  my  Lord, 
joa  have  been  imposed  upon  in  XhM  Scottish 
vriter.  Sixty  years  ago  was  before  the  Jacobins !" 

The  noble  Earl  seemed  uneasy ;  he  took  snu£P, 
aod  Blanche,  though  tickled,  with  the  charity 
of  true  politeness,  read  on. 

"  1 1.  Taxation,  Corn-Laws. — *  Taxes  upon 
tlie  necessaries  of  life  have  nearly  the  same 
elect  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  people  as  a 
poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Provisions  are  there- 
to rendered  dearer,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
required  extraordinary  labour  and  expense  to 
nise  them.  ....  To  lay  a  new  tax  upon 
t2iem  because  they  are  already  overburthened 
vith  taxet^and,  because  they  already  pay  too  dear 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  make  them  likewise 
pty  too  dear  for  the  greater  part  of  other  com- 
Biodities  is  certainly  an  absurd  way  of  making 
uaends.  Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to 
a  certain  hei^t,  are  a  curse,  equal  to  the  barren^ 
«««t  0/  the  earth  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavene, 
u)d  it  is  in  the  richest  and  most  productive 
eottutries  they  have  been  generally  imposed. 
•  •  .  •  A  tax  may  take  out  of  the  pockets  of 
t^e  people  a  great  deal  more  than  it  brings  into 
tie  public  treasury,  in  four  ways : — Firat' " 

"  Have  done  with  that  trash,  child,"  said  the 
excited  Countess.  **  Surely  a  writer^  quoted  in 
Parliament  and  so  extolled,  must  have  something 
Wtter  than  that  nonsense,  and  I  trust  you  have 
profited  by  him  in  something." 

"  I  have  learned  all  about  the  effect  of  bounties 
tad  prohibitions,  madam." 

"  That  is  well  enough  for  merchants  and 
traders,  and  so  forth,  but  of  little  consequence  to 
poiona  of  family  and  estate." 

"  Primogeniture  and  entails,  then  ?" 

"Ay,  indeed,"  said  the  Earl.  *'Primogeni- 
tare,  the  palladium  of  our  Order,  my  Lady ;  along 
*^  the  Church,  the  very  bulwark  of  the  Con- 
^ation ;  and  Entails,  the  fundamental  principle, 
tie  basis  of  primogeniture." 

**  Read,  child,"  said  the  Countess ;  and  Blanche 
▼eiy  demurely  read — 

** '  Entails  are  founded  on  the  most  absurd 
of  all  suppositions— >the  supposition  that  every 
•nrrcauve  generation  of  men  has  not  an  equal 
ric^  to  the  earthy  and  all  that  it  possesses^  but 


that  the  property  of  the  present  generation 
should  be  restrained  and  regulated  by  the  fancy  of 
those  who  died  perhaps  five  hundred  years  ago.' " 

"  Hear  you  that,  my  Lord?"  cried  the  Countess. 
''There  must  be  some  mistake — some  very  serious 
blunder  here— that,  child,  cannot  be  Smith." 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  is — quite  right,  1  assure 
you.  He  says — '  Entails  are  still  retained, 
through  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  those 
countries  especially  where  noble  birth  is  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  enjoyment  of  either 
civil  or  military  honours.' " 

"  Certainly,  save  now,  in  unhappy,  degenerate, 
revolutionized  France,"  said  the  Earl.^ 

"'Entails,"'  readLady Blanche,  "'are thought 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  this  exclusive 
privilege  of  the  nobility  to  the  great  offices  and 
honours  of  the  State.' " 

*'  Certainly,"  repeated  the  Earl,  emphatically. 
"  The  career  open  to  talents — a  novel,  innovating 
principle — may  be  the  maxim  of  a  Republican 
Usurper,  but  can  never  find  place  in  a  legitimate 
monarchy." 

"  Was  Napoleon  a  Republican,  my  Lord  }** 
inquired  Blanche,  gravely. 

"He  was.  Lady  Blanche,  the  very  child  of 
Jacobinism  and  Revolution." 

"And  a  tyrant,  too,"  said  Blanche.  "But  to  the 
order  of  nobility  : — '  That  order  having  usurped 
one  unjust  advantage  over  the  rest  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, lest  their  poverty  should  render 
them  ridiculous,  it  is  thought  reasonable  they 
should  have  another.' " 

"  Grant  me  patience !  Is  this,  my  Lord  Fan- 
faronade, the  book  you  have  put  into  the  hands 
of  my  granddaughter  ?  You  must  have  been 
dreadfully  deceived — the  man  is  a  rank  demo* 
crat  and  leveller." 

The  discomfited  Earl  again  took  snuff. 

"  He  is  a  philosopher,  grandmamma." 

"Ay,  ay,  a  Scotch  philosopher — perhaps  an 
infidel ;  but  pardon  me,  my  Lord.  It  shall  not  be 
said  I  have  condemned  unheard."  Blanche  read— - 

" '  All  for  themselves,  and  nothing  for  the  rest  of 
the  iDorld,  seems  in  every  age  to  have  been  the 
vile  maxim  of  the  Masters  of  mankind.  As  soon^ 
therefore,  as  they  [the  feudal  nobility]  could 
find  a  method  to  consume  their  rents  upon  them« 
selves,  they  had  no  disposition  to  share  them 
with  any  other  person,  f  He  has  just  been  de- 
scribing. Madam,  how  in  rude  times  the  feudal 
nobles  kept  a  great  many  retainers,  until  the 
gradual  increase  of  luxury  afforded  them  another 
and  more  selfish  way  of  consuming  their  re- 
venues.]] They  sold  their  birthright,  not,  like 
Esau,  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  in  time  of  hunger 
and  necessity,  but  in  the  wantonness  of  plenty, 
for  trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  for  playthings  for 
children,  than  the  serious  pursuits  of  men.  •  • 
.  .  In  countries  where  a  rich  man  can  spend  his 
revenue  in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  as 
many  people  as  it  can  maintain,  he  is  not  apt  to 
run  out ;  and  his  benevolence  is  seldom  so  violent 
as  to  attempt  to  maintain  more  than  he  can 
afford.  But  where  he  can  spend  the  greatest 
revenue  upon  his  own  person,  he  frequently  has 
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no  bounds  to  His  vanity^  or  to  his  affection  for 
his  own  person/  " 

^^  I  am  astonished— confounded  !"  cried  the 
Earl^  unable  longer  to  restrain  himself ;  "  there 
must  be  a  mistake  ;  this  cannot  be  the  work  I 
mean — Smith's  '  Wealth  of  Nations/  Lady 
Blanche?" 

*'  Indeed  it  is  though.  He  goes  on  to  tell^ 
madam^  how  the  estates  were  cleared,  in  the 
manner  Mr  Grimshaw  went  over  to  Donegal  to 
help  the  Irish  agent  to  clear  your  property  of 
Papists  and  paupers ;  and  how  farms  were  en- 
larged and  rack-rented,  and  yet" — and  the  tone 
of  the  speaker  became  earnest — *'  how  the  wrath 
of  man  worketh  the  righteousness  of  €rod,  and 
society  is  bettered  even  by  this  cruel  means/' 

*'  Don't  cant,  child,"  interrupted  the  Countess 
angrily ;  ^^  I  detest  cant.  And  how,  my  Lord, 
shall  I  ever  forgive  you  for  allowing  this  incen- 
diary work  to  come  into  my  library  ?" 

She  attempted  to  soften  the  severity  of  the 
rebuke  by  a  smile. 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  Lady  Delamere. 
I  have  been  strangely  deceived.  But  what 
shall  we  say,  when  sedition  and  sectarianism 
may  be  found  lurking  in  everything  we  read  ?  I 
have  heard  this  man  quoted  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  What  edition  is  it  that 
your  Lady^ip  possesses  ?"  It  was  ascertained. 
"  I  knew  it ! — interpolated,  I  make  no  doubt^  by 
some  seditious  Scotch  editor." 

Even  with  this  explanation.  Smith  was  ig- 
nominiously  expelled  from  the  library  of  the 
Lady  Blanche,  and  her  theme  committed  to  the 
flames,  and  thus  ended  three  weeks'  study  of 
^'  Political  Economy"  by  a  great  heiress.  The 
study  of  the  British  Constitution  was  deferred. 
The  Earl,  having  made  one  fatal  error,  could 
not  be  certain  of  Blackstone  himself.  Besides, 
Blackstonehad  written  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  things,  though  nominally  the  same,  were 
now,  in  reality,  very  different.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  that  the  Lady  Blanche  should,  save  his- 
tory, suspend  all  her  more  serious  studies,  and 
betdce  herself  to  the  '^well  of  English  unde- 
iiled,"  as  the  Earl  phrased  it — ^to  Shakspeare  and 
Milton,  Dryden  and  Addison.  The  Earl  re- 
mained to  dinner,  and  Mr  Frederick  Leighton 
had  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  table,  and 
properly  lectured. 

"  You  comprehend  the  wishes  of  the  Countess, 
for  Lady  Blanche.  The  poets — down  to  Pope, 
and  no  later — the  dramatists  as  I  shall  select 


them;  our  best  essayists;  with  county  histo- 
ries, memoirs,  and  antiquities.  This  is  my  idea, 
my  Lady ;  and,  as  a  little  indulgence,"  continued 
the  graciously-smiling  Peer,  ''  suppose  we  throw 
in  a  romance  or  two — Richardson's  or  Scott's." 

''  Quite  my  own  idea,"  responded  the  Countess. 

"  And  make  good  use  of  your  time,  my  dear 
young  lady.  My  daughter  Blande  will  be  down 
at  Easter,  and  will  not  leave  the  county  with- 
out you  ;  so,  by  the  middle  of  April — it  is  now 
hard  on  February — you  will  require.  Doctor,  to 
have  your  interesting  pupil  in  proper  training. 
It  is  with  you,  sir,  1  believe.  Lady  Blanche  reads 
Italian  ?"     He  turned  to  Leighton. 

"  Lady  Blanche  has  read  a  little  Italian  with 
me,"  replied  Mr  Fredrick  Leighton ;  ^'  but  that 
beautiful  language  was  one  of  her  native,  her 
childhood's  tongues.  She  has  not  learned — she 
has  merely  recced/' 

<^  I  have  a  smack  of  all  the  tongues  of  Babel," 
said  Blanche,  laughing,  *'  save  Irish,  which 
grandmamma  has  promised  to  let  me  over  to  her 
fine  place  in  Donegal,  to  catch,  some  day  ;  and  a 
touch  of  all  national  characters,  which,  I  aup- 
pose,  is  the  cause  of  my  prejudices  being  kept 
in  equilibrium/' 

Leaving  Dr  Hayley  to  do  the  honours,  the 
aged  Countess,  considerably  exhausted,  sought 
her  comfortable /au^eut/  for  her  afternoon  sleep, 
and  the  Lady  Blanche  flew  to  her  bonne.  Her 
colour  was  high ;  for  the  palest  rose  tint  seemed 
as  the  deep  rose  hue  in  the  usually  marble  cheeks 
of  Blanche.  Her  eyes  glowed,  her  spirits  were 
elated.  She  communicated  all  her  good  fortune. 
Her  joke  had  told  ;  perhaps  one  or  the  other  of 
her  noble  auditors  might  ponder  some  one  of 
Adam  Smith's  apophthegms,  and  Lord  Fanfaron- 
ade try  to  make  independent  provision  for  his 
younger  sons  and  daughters.  The  benevolent 
Quakeress  shook  her  sagacious  head, 

''  Oh,  that  hope-damping,  Burleigh  shake>  tna 
bonne !"  cried  Blanche,  laughing.  "  Think  that 
I  have  still  three  months  of  delicious  spring"  be- 
fore me,  and  nothing  to  do  all  day  but  drive  my 
pony -chaise,  gather  flowers  with  you,  and  read, 
read,  read  poetry  and  romances,  or,  better  stiH, 
hear  Fred  read,  read,  read,  and  you  talk  to  us 
about  it !  Will  it  not  be  delightful !  Nay^  I 
won't  suffer  that  second  shake.  Thus  I  prevent 
it."  And  Blanche  playfully  placed  her  hands  on 
each  side  of  the  neat  lawn  coif  of  her  maternal 
friend,  until  they  almost  touched  it. 
(To  be  continued,) 


THE  BELLEVUE  STEAMBOAT. 


Oke  Monday  last  tummer,  two  hours  before  nooii| 
We  left  Interlaken  by  steamboat  for  Than ; 
A  rather  large  party  :  a  gent  and  his  wife ; 
A  brace  of  yoang  ladies,  with  sweet  graces  rife— 
The  eldest  perfection  in  all  points  might  dairn.^ 
If  she  is  long  unmarried,  'twill  be  a  sad  shame ; 
A  youth,  with  a  fancy  for  scribbling  and  singing ; 
A  nice  little  lad,  to  discourse  just  beginning ; 
Two  soubrettes;  a  Florentine  courier  too ; 
Nine  persons  in  all,  besides  strangers  a  few ; 
Three  Englishmen  voyagers,  baggage,  and  spouses ; 
One  courier ;  children,  some  sporting  new  blowses, 
Some  coated  and  cloaked  as  the  fancy  might  lead  'em^ 


Some  carrying  books,  but  unwilling  to  read  'em. 
On  deck,  a  glass  case,  yery  carefully  locked, 
With  chamois-horn  pins,  diuo  shirt  buttons,  stocked 
Two  old  Gali^nanisy  a  Gazette  du  Bhin^ 
A  carte  '*  avec  Champagne  et  toutes  sortes  des  tIiis  ;*' 
A  vast  lump  of  ice  fresh  from  Grindelwald ;  Tiewa 
Of  Hotel  de  Bellevue,  for  those  who  might  choose 
To  spend  their  five  francs  for  a  franc*s  worth,  or  lea 
Tis  not  one  of  our  follies,  we  freely  oonfasiL 
Le  Capitaine,  civil  enough  in  his  way, 
Pointed  out  all  the  lions,  nor  asked  us  to  pay, 
Till  we  stc]>ped  from  the  boat,  and  were  landed  at 
In  time  lor  the  table  d*hdte  dinner  at  Thun,  [Do«e3 
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The  disdogures  made  at  the  late  meetings  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce^  are  indeed 
asUrandiog.  That  the  Corn-Laws  were  a  great 
andoTing  eriJ,  was  well  known;  but  for  this  fear- 
fol  revelation  of  the  extent  of  the  eyH,  the  pub- 
lic vas  altogether  unprepared. 

The  taxes  on  food  were  known  to  be  imposed^ 
not  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  but  for  the  main- 
tenance of  high  rents — that  is,  to  enable  the 
ovners  of  land  to  plunder  all  the  rest  of  the 
coBunnnity.  They  were  known  to  make  the  price 
of  com  and  butcher  meat  about  twice  as  high  in 
tiie  maricets  of  Britain  as  in  other  markets. 
The  torn  which  these  nefarious  imposts  directly 
eoit  the  people,  it  was  known,  had  been  estimated 
at  from  twelve  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  ster- 
Bsg,  and  even  higher,  while  not  above  one-fifth 
of  the  enormous  pillage  ever  reached  the  pockets 
of  the  perpetrators  and  upholders  of  the  robbery. 
It  vas  known  that  the  food  taxes  kept  the  most 
ikHfal  and  industrious  artisans^  and  the  capital 
of  the  highest  order  of  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  world,  comparatively  unproductive 
of  their  proper  rewards.  It  was  known  that  the 
ame  infernal  imposts  kept  down  population  in 
this  manufacturing  country,  by  the  operation,  as 
Hahhus  has  it,  "  of  the  various  forms  of  misery, 
or  the  fear  of  misery,"  and,  to  an  equal  extent, 
prevented  happiness  and  inflicted  misery  in  other 
roontries,  which  should  have  sent  us  food  in  ex- 
change for  manufactures.  It  was  farther  known, 
that  these  primary  effects  of  the  great  robbery 
liad  a  tendency  to  foster  the  manufactures  and 
coBmerce  of  foreign  countries^  and  even  to  send 
British  capital,  skill,  and  machinery  abroad,  to 
riTal  what  remained  at  home,  and  thus  under- 
siine  the  very  foundations  of  our  national  pro- 
■perity.  But  that  these  last  consequences  had 
already  ensued  to  a  most  alarming  extent — that 
««  were  already  far  on  the  road  to  ruin — was 
little  known  or  suspected,  until  the  important 
proceedings  at  Manchester  carried  surprise  and 
iJBDSf  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
The  manufactures  and  trade  of  Britain,  on  which 
to  Baay  millions  of  our  countrymen  depend  for 
^bcistence,  are  threatened  with  something  very 
Cke  rain.  Market  after  market  is  becoming 
•hit  against  our  commodities,  and  supplied  with 
hone  manufactures,  called  into  existence  and 
maintained  by  our  Corn  and  Timber  Laws ;  in 
t!ie  markets  which  are  still  open,  we  are  beaten 
^  these  same  forced  rival  manufactures;  and 
even  in  our  home  markets,  there  are  instances 
<f  ««r  being  actually  undersold  by  foreigners, 
^»is«  send  us  back  our  own  raw  material,  wrought 
^<  and,  after  having  paid  two  duties,  cheaper 
thai  the  same  description  of  goods  can  be  made 
thne! 

The  RqNnrt  of  the  two  Meetings  of  the  Man- 


.  t  of  two  MeoUngo  of  the  Manchester  Chamber 
"^pMBerce,  oa  the  sabJMt  of  tho  Com-Lawf.  SvOypp. 
Mt    liifvm ja,  London. 

M  1.T1I.— TOL,  TI. 


Chester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Corn-Laws  on  commerce,  has  been 
printed  as  a  pamphlet.  It  is  a  publication  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  every  man  and  woman  in 
the  kingdom,  and  should  be  read  and  pondered 
by  every  person  who  can  exercise  even  the  small- 
est influence  on  the  course  of  conduct  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  Government  of  this  country.  And 
who  is  there  that  cannot  exercise  some  influence 
on  the  public  men  of  his  neighbourhood  ?  He 
that  hath  ears  to  hear,  and  voice  to  utter  sounds 
of  approval  and  disapproval,  if  he  can  do  no 
more,  let  him  go  to  every  meeting  at  which  he 
can  have  an  opportunity  of  signifying  his  feel- 
ings in  regard  to  the  taxes  that  have  brought  so 
much  evil  on  his  country  already,  and  threaten 
it  with  an  extent  of  misery  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. There  is  no  time  for  trifling  longer  with 
the  Corn-Laws.  This  disclosure  of  their  deadly 
operation,  in  its  full  extent,  must  and  will  be 
followed  up  by  the  most  determined  efforts  to 
remove  them  from  the  statute-book.  We  shall 
do  our  part,  by  giving  what  publicity  we  can  to 
some  of  the  more  important  facts  stated  by  the 
different  speakers  at  the  Manchester  meeting. 

On  the  13th  and  SOth  December,  meetings  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  petitioning  for  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Corn-Laws.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  Directors  of  the  Chamber  had  signed  the  re- 
quisition for  the  meeting,  and  the  assemblage  of 
the  members  was  the  largest  which  has  taken 
place  for  the  last  eight  years  ;  comprising  men  of 
every  political  party,  seven  county  magistrates, 
the  mayor,  and  eight  aldermen  of  Manchester  ; 
and  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  manu- 
facturers of  the  chief  manufacturing  city  of  the 
world.  This  assembly  of  men,  eminently  pos- 
sessed of  every  quality  which  entitles  their  state- 
ments to  the  attention  of  the  community,  al- 
though confessedly  reluctant  and  "  slow  to  pro- 
claim, at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  their 
own  adverse  situation  and  gloomy  prospects,  and 
thus  advertise  to  the  world  the  cheaper  markets 
of  their  rivals,"  have  at  last  been  drawn  to  con- 
fess '*'  that  their  industry  is  yielding  to  the 
rivalry  of  foreign  manufacturers ;  whilst  they  de- 
clare it  to  be  their  solemn  conviction  that  this  is 
the  commencement  only  of  a  state  of  things 
which,  unless  corrected  by  a  timely  repeal  of  aJl 
protective  duties  upon  the  importation  of  com  and 
other  foreign  articles  of  subsistence,  must  event- 
ually transfer  our  manufacturing  industry  to 
other  and  rival  countries."  This  ominous  de- 
claration sounds  in  our  ears  like  Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin.  But  this  solemn  and  impres- 
sive warning  cannot  have  been  made  in  vain. 
The  nation  will  arouse  itself,  and  throw  off  the 
incubus  that  threatens  its  vital  energies  with 
destruction. 

Passing  over  the  sensible  speech  of  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  able  and  argumentative  petition 
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prepared  by  the  Directors  of  the  Chamber,  we 
come  at  once  to  the  remarkable  speech  of  Mr  J. 
B.  Smith,  one  of  the  directors,  and  a  county  ma- 
gistrate. Mr  Smith  commences  with  a  concise 
history  of  the  Corn-Laws,  which  may  be  usefal 
as  information  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  as  a 
refresher  to  the  memory  of  the  better  informed. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  mj  that  he  eoold  not  approre  of 
any  protoctiTe  duty  on  com ;  and  that,  in  hie  opinJoo, 
the  whole  courae  of  lefitlation  on  the  folject  had  been 
from  beginning  to  end  one  of  the  most  ecandalons  in- 
•taneei  of  landowner!  legislating  for  their  own  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  that  was  to  be  Ibnnd  in  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  in  any  oovntry  of  the  world.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  the  early  history  of  com-law  legislation— at 
the  Reimlntion  of  1688,  when  the  country  grew  more  corn 
than  could  be  oontomed — the  landowners  passed  an  act 
giving  a  bounty  of  fire  shillings  upon  all  com  exported 
to  foreign  countries ;  thus  enabling  the  foreigner  to  ob- 
tain Bridsh  wheat  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  themselTes  could  purchase  it  at  Prom 
1740  to  1750,  no  less  a  sum  than  £1^16,000  was  paid 
in  this  way,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  English  people,  in 
the  shape  of  bounty,  for  the  exduslTe  benefit  of  the  eom- 
law  legislators;  and  when  it  was  recollected  that  the 
bounty  system  continued  not  for  those  ten  only,  but  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  he  would  leaye  the  meet- 
ing to  form  an  estimate  of  the  amount  that  must  hare 
been  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  during  that 
period  for  the  benefit  of  the  landowners.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr  Smith  proceeded  to  trace  the  history  of 
prohibitory  duties  on  com  from  1773  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  prohibitory  laws  of  1815. 

By  the  law  of  1773  the  bounty  duties  were  relinquished 
and  protective  ones  substituted.  By  that  law  the  import- 
ation of  wheat  was  prohibited  up  to  48s.,  when  it  was 
admitted  at  6d.  per  quarter,  duty.  This  was  the  most 
fevourable  corn-law  we  ever  had.  From  that  time  our 
population  and  mannftctures  began  rapidly  to  increase, 
and  enabled  us  to  consume  our  com  at  home;  pro- 
verity  smiled  upon  the  country,  prices  rose,  and  the  agri» 
culturists  in  1791,  taking  advantage  of  that  prosperity, 
passed  another  law,  by  which  the  duty  was  raised  from 
6d.  to  248.  3d.  per  quarter.  In  1804,  prices  baring  risen 
in  consequence  of  the  war,  they  passed  another  law,  by 
which  the  duty  of  24s.  3d.  per  quarter  was  imposed  till 
the  arerage  price  reached  fiSs.  Then  came  the  law  of 
1816,  the  year  after  the  peace,  when  prices  began  to  fall, 
for  they  had  obtained  during  the  war  as  mudi  as  120s. 
a  quarter.  Then  the  landlords  passed  a  law  prohibiting 
foreign  com  till  the  average  reached  80i.  per  quarter.  In 
those  days  our  worthy  president  was  an  agitator,  (hear, 
hear,)  and  he  remembered  hearing  an  enellent  ^eedi 
fh>m  him,  declaiming  against  the  injustice  of  that  iniqui- 
tous law.  The  excitement  of  that  time  had  never  been 
equalled  within  his  memory.  Crowds  of  people  assembled 
and  beset  the  houses  of  parliament,  which  had  to  be 
guarded  by  soldiers  whilst  the  law  was  passed.  That  law 
might  be  said  to  have  been  paaMd  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  He  believed  that  it  was  the  only  instance  in 
which  a  law  was  so  carried  in  the  British  parliament, 
and  he  hoped  it  might  be  the  last.  (Hear,  hear.)  This 
law,  however,  was  found  not  to  answer  the  porpoie  of 
tiiose  for  whom  it  was  framed,  and  then  came  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  law  of  1828,  by  which,  instead  of  pro- 
hibiting corn  till  it  was  80fl.,  it  was  admitted  on  a 
graduated  scale  of  duties.  This  law  was  given  as  a  great 
boon,  by  which  we  were  to  have  an  importation  of  grain 
at  all  times.  Cora  was  admitted  when  the  average  price 
reached  40s.  at  a  duty  of  dOs.  8d.  What  an  insulimg 
mockery  I  By  the  com  laws  of  1773  we  were  allowed  to 
Import  com  when  the  average  price  reached  48a  on  p^- 
ment  of  6d.  duty ;  by  the  boon  of  1828,  we  might  im. 
port  it  by  paying  38a.  8d.  l-^Hsar,  hsar.)  In  foct,  up 
to  OOs.  a  quarter  we  still  pay  a  duty  of  28s.  Sd.,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  market  price  had  attained  to  70s.  that 
it  was  admitted  as  low  u  10s.  8U«  duty,  and  73s.  that 
h  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  li.    This  ww  the  land- 


owner's boon,  and  he  would  appeal  to  the  meeting  if  be 
was  not  justified  when  he  said,  that  the  British  parlia- 
ment  had,  under  the  forms  of  constitutional  law,  adopted 
a  system  of  legislation  in  reference  to  com,  which  no 
despot  had  ever  dared  to  attempt.    (Hear,  hear.) 

To  complete  the  account  of  the  Corn-Laws, 
we  shall  interrupt  Mr  Smith's  speech,  to  quote 
some  remarks  from  that  of  Mr  Richard  Cobden, 
the  well-known  "  Manchester  Manufacturer." 
Mr  Cobden  will  not  allow  «  that  the  Corn-Lav 
of  1827-8,  under  which  the  country  now  suffers, 
was  a  relaxation  of  the  one  which  was  passed  in 
1815 ;"  and  maintains  that 

The  law  of  1827-8  is  an  aggravation  of  that  of  1818. 
In  foot,  it  never  was  intended  to  be  a  relaxation,  but  wai 
passed  with  a  full  knowledge  that  it  was  a  severer  law 
than  the  previous  one.  To  understand  this  subject 
clearly,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  very  different 
sUte  of  the  currency  in  1815  and  1828;  at  which  later 
period,  it  had  undergone  an  appreciation  of  about  twenty- 
flve  per  cent  That  this  point  was  very  well  undenteod 
by  the  confoda*ates — he  might  call  them  conspiraton— 
who  pasted  the  present  law,  was  very  evident  to  all  whe 
read  the  proceedings  in  parliament  of  that  time.  Indeed, 
the  alteration  in  the  currency  was  urged  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr  Robinson,  (who  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  when  hard  pressed  by  iSir  E.  Knatchbull  end 
the  fonatics  of  the  agricultural  party  for  a  complete 
monopoly,)  as  a  reason  for  passing  the  bill ;  and  Sir  F. 
Burdett,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  high  duty  on  con, 
consoled  his  party  by  telling  them,  that,  wMlst  the  cur- 
reney  law  remained  in  force,  they  would  not  be  wone 
off  by  the  diange.  An  appeal  to  the  dutieo  at  the 
two  periods  fully  justifies  this  opinion.  In  1815, 
com  was  admissible,  duty  free,  at  808. ;  and,  by  the  law 
of  1828,  it  is  admitted  at  a  shilling  duty,  when  the  price 
in  the  home  market  reaches  73s.  Taking  into  account 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  cunrency,  by 
which  the  sum  of  80s.  in  1815  had  been  made  equivalent 
to  80s.  in  1 828,  the  landlords  actually  raised  the  monopoly 
some  fifteen  per  cent  higher  by  the  change. 

Allowing  Mr  Smith  now  to  resume,  he  re* 
marks,  that 

The  effects  of  excluding  foreign  com  had  beea  to  in- 
duce foreign  nations  to  impose  heavy  duties  upon  oor 
manufoctures.  We  had  disregarded  their  remonatmneee 
against  our  unjust  exclusion  of  their  produce  in  exchange 
for  oura,  and  we  might  now  turn  to  look  at  the  tSi^ 
of  our  selfish  policy.  In  1820  we  exported  to  Russia, 
13,203,857  yards  of  cotton  cloth ;  in  1^  our  exports  to 
that  coun^  were  reduced  to  847,022  yards  only.  (Hear, 
hear.)  In  1820  we  expoited  to  Prussia  5,442,535  yards 
of  cloth ;  now  we  exported  not  a  yard.  (Loud  criea  of 
hear.)  To  Germany  in  1820,  we  exported  47,658,285 
yards ;  in  1837  our  exports  to  that  country  had  faUen  off 
to  38,581,533  yards.  The  effect  of  our  prohibitory  sys- 
tem had  been  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  increaae  im 
the  population  of  Europe  since  the  peace,  our  export*  t^ 
Europe  had  actually  follen  ott,  and  were  less  by  20  pec 
cent  in  the  last  five  years  than  during  the  first  fiva 
years  of  peace.  Our  exports  to  Northern  Europe^  bf 
for  the  most  populous,  driliied,  and  wealthy  porUoa  m^ 
the  globe,  were  less  by  j£7,400,000,  in  the  five  years  ^no^ 
1832,  than  during  the  first  five  years  after  the  war.  >foc 
was  this  all ;  a  more  fearful  state  of  things  had  ariaea  \ 
THOSE  COUNTRIES  HAD  BECOME  MANUPAQ 
TURERS  THEMSELVES,  anil  tee,  instead  tf  &«mu 
mam^^actllrers1Jfcoitomgoodiforth§mfkadb€e9memm'e^ 
ike  apmneri  qf  ikehr  yam,  while  our  poor  weavets 
reduced  by  it  to  a  sute  of  wretchedness  and  sufiF 
which  admitted  of  no  hope.  To  shew  the  truth  of 
last  statement,  he  wouhi  call  attention  to  our  exports 
cotton  twist.  In  1820  we  exported  to  Russia  %78 
Iba,  while  last  year  the  quantity  exported  amoontodL ' 
23,910,019  lbs.  To  Germany  and  Prussia  in  ISdO, 
exported  1 1,682,683  lbs. ;  hMt  year  36,100,100  Iba, 
the  United  Netherlands,  in  IW^  we  axpoMed  90^,4 
lbs.  of  cotton  twisty  while  lait  fMur  ou  exports  oT 
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aitidt  hai  riM  to  17,467.232  lbs.  (Hmt,  hear.)  These 
were  Mr  ti^rti  to  Northern  Europe,  and  our  trade 
vatnetonlj  going  to  destmction  there,  but  we  were 
1m  loiiBf  our  ground  in  Southern  Europe,  where  a  »• 
adlar  paliejr  waa  being  adopted  to  that  poraued  in  tha 
Berth,  and  wt  iheold  ftid,  that  while  in  1820  we  exported 
nelwiit  to  Pnace,  in  1837  the  ezporta  amounted  to 
3iifi25  Iba.  In  the  aame  manner  our  exports  hud  in* 
cnaipd  during  the  aame  period  to  Gibraltar,  trpm  61,182 
tsSflOJU  Iba.;  to  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  from 
l<M,4fi4  10  371,700  Iba.;  to  Italy,  from  1,291,261  to 
941<,9S8lbi.;  to  Turkey,  from  542,693  to  4,047,871 
Iki.  Total  ezporta  to  South  Europe  in  1820,  2,003,000 
III. ;  last  year,  14.172,708  Iba^    (Hear,  hear.) 

Bet  the  exportation  of  raw  materials  waa  not  confined 
Is  eottoo  alone ;  labour  waa  so  much  cheaper  on  the  con* 
tncat,  that,  true  aa  the  needle  to  the  pole,  manufacturera 
w«f  finding  their  way  to  the  cheap  food.  In  1820  our 
oportsefwoollen  yam  waa  only  3,924  lbs.,  in  1836  it 
vas  8,646,177  Iba.  (Hear.)  The  same  process  waa 
|8iBg  en  with  raapect  to  linen  yara,  and  on  examining 
dwtzparts  it  would  be  found,  that  while  in  1820  we  ex- 
Hrted  not  a  pound,  our  exports  in  1836  were  4,574,604 
Ibn  The  total  export  of  cotton  yam  in  the  same  period 
ks4  mcreased  from  23,032,525  to  105,106,529  lbs. ;  and 
ve  found  now  that  warpa  were  aent  abroad  sized  and 
droKd  ready  to  be  put  into  the  loom;  thna  affording 
mry  ftcflitj  for  the  most  unskilful  workman  to  weave 
thm  into  piccee.  Mr  Bazley  had  just  mentioned  to  him 
tkstefw  copa  were  aent  out  in  caaks  ready  to  put  on  the 
itettla  The  eflSect  of  all  this  upon  our  labourers  was  to 
dcpmre  them  of  half  their  work-i-We  exported  mon 
cotten  yam  than  would  be  sufl&dont  to  manufacture  all 
titeatton  goods  we  exported  to  all  parta  of  the  world; 
•ad  if;  instead  of  exporting  yam,  we  exported  it  made  up 
iato  goods,  which  we  should  do  but  fbr  the  corn-laws, 
AsRwooU  be  employment  fbr  double  the  number  of 
bsad-ioom,  and  doable  the  number  of  power-loom 
vcsTcn  employed  in  thia  way  at  preaent.  This  was  a 
■«t  important  ooaiaideration,  and  sufficiently  accounted 
for  the  deplorable  condition  of  our  poor  weaTers.  (I^ud 
«ri«t  of"  Hear,  hear.") 

BiU  mtr  ejrportation  of  cotton  yam  was  only  on  suf* 
fir»ee:  THE  SPINNING  OF  OUR  RIVALS 
WAS  RAPIDLY  INCREASINO.  On  looking  at 
(Jm  oansnmption  of  cotton  in  fbroign  countries  he  found, 
that  while  in  1808  the  United  Statea  consumed  only  100 
Uas  of  the  rmw  material,  in  1836  they  had  converted 
Bta  attoufhctaree  no  leas  than  237,000  bales.  (Hear.) 
hance,  in  I8S2,  consumed  only  262,719  bales,  whilst 
ia  1836  her  eonaumption  amounted  to  353,005  bales ;  and 
toe  were  no  teaa  than  sixty  cotton  mills  in  course  of 
■nrtioB.  In  Anatria  also  a  rapid  increase  was  taking 
piaee  in  cotton  manufiEictures,  and  in  1837  she  had 
Cit,000  spindlea  at  work,  and  100,000  mon  in  prepara- 
tiea.  Similar  progress  waa  making  in  Bohemia,  the 
Tyrol,  L4nnbardy,  Naplea,  and  Salerno. 

Do  not  these  facts  justify  the  declaration,  that 
■evoal  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our 
aanafaetaring*  industry,  for  the  successful  pro. 
lecQtioii  of  which  we  had  many  advantages,  are 
jet,  owing  to  these  atrocious  Corn-Laws,  '*  yield- 
iag  to  the  rivalry  of  foreign  manufacturers,"  and 
•etaally  in  the  course  of  being  'transferred  to 
•tkw  and  rival  countries?" 

Mr  Smith  has  not  confined  his  investigations 
to  the  trade  of  Manchester.  We  owe  to  him 
ibo  an  important  account  of  the  hardware  man- 
^kttuTBy  the  result  of  personal  inquiries  in 
B^niagkani  and  WoNerhampton. 

the  export  of  hardwares  and  cutlery  from  this  country, 
h  UM,  was  12,285  tons;  and,  in  1880,  18,275  tons 

^■iag  an  iMease  of  33  per  cent;  wliile  what 
w  Boet  Important  was^  that,  In  the  same  period, 
fte  exportation  of  bar  iron,  pig  iron,  and  castings, 
ted  facreaaed  f^rom  34,591  tons  to  106,467  tons^being 
» ^800  per  cent.     The  Sheffield  people  com- 


plained that  there  was  no  increase  in  their  export  trade  ; 
and,  in  1820,  the  export  of  unwronght  steel  was  326 
tons ;  in  1834,  it  ¥raa  1,709  tons — an  increaae  of  550  per 
cent.  With  these  vast  exports  of  raw  iron  and  un« 
wrought  Bteel,  added  to  the  export  of  coals,  the  foreign 
manufacturers  were  enabled  to  make  articles  at  a  dieaper 
rate  than  in  this  country;  and  it  was  important  to 
notice  the  great  increase  in  the  export  of  coals  coincident 
with  the  increase  in  that  of  raw  iron  and  unwronght 
steel.  In  1820,  the  export  of  coals  was  158,672  tons;  in 
1835,  546^8  tons.  By  these  means  the  foreigner  was 
enabled  to  make  and  export  cutlery  at  a  less  price  than 
ourselyea.  »  .  .  .  . 

A  great  number  of  articles  which  were  formerly  made 
in  Wolverhampton — such  as  scythes,  sickles,  coffee-mills, 
pepper-mills,  common  kniyes,  hinges,  common  locks^ 
and  bolts,  which  were  formerly  exported  to  Germany— i 
could  now  be  purchased  so  much  cheaper  in  Germany, 
that  the  merchants  of  Wolverhampton  purchaaed  in  that 
market,  instead  of  manufacturing  themselves,  for  re- 
exportetion  to  foreign  countries.  (Hear,  liear.)  A 
merchant  of  Birmingliam  said,  that  for  years  past  they 
had  been  constantly  losing  the  sale  of  some  article  or 
other  which  they  had  formerly  supplied  to  foreign  mar* 
keta— 4hat,  in  Constantinople,  they  were  cut  out  of  the 
hardware  market  by  the  Russians;  while,  in  Portugal 
and  Spain,  the  wares  of  Germany  and  France  were  sop* 
planting  those  of  England ;  and,  what  waa  more  extra- 
ordinary, that  tike  wares  of  those  countries  were  im- 
ported to  supply  our  own  markets.  Eyen  the  article  of 
Brummagem  buUont,  which  one  would  think  were 
cheap  enough,  were  imported  from  France;  and,  after 
paying  a  duty,  were  sold  for  less  in  the  Lonidon  maiket 
than  they  could  be  made  for  in  Birmingham ;  while  the 
article  of  gilded  toys,  which  formerly  gave  employment 
to  numbers  of  persons,  had  ceased  to  be  manufoctured  in 
Birmingham,  and  were  imported  from  France. 

In  relation  to  the  hosiery  trade>  Mr  Smith 
mentions  that,— 

At  Leicester,  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  had  told 
him,  that  he  had  bought  a  quantity  of  foreign  worsted 
hosiery,  at  lower  prices  than  he  could  make  it,  and  that 
the  quantity  of  woollen  yams  now  exported  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  employment  to  10,000  stocking-makera 
all  the  year  round.  This,  of  itself,  was  sufficient  to  ao« 
count  for  the  distress  felt  in  the  hosiery  trade.  In 
Derby  aimilar  stotements  were  made  to  him,  and  the 
furniture  trade  was  suffering  from  the  importation  of 
foreign  rosewood  and  mahogany  goods,  which  were  im* 
port^  and  offisred  for  sale  by  public  auction.  A  gentle* 
man  in  Manchester,  indeed,  had  corroborated  this  state- 
ment, and  said  that  he  knew  houses  where  such  articles 
were  regularly  sold  in  Manchester.  America  waa 
exporting  machinery  to  Russia,  and  a  gentleman  in 
Birmingham  said  he  had  a  relation  in  Russia  who  had 
engaged  himself  to  an  American  company  who  were 
establishing  cotton  weaving  and  spinning  mann&ctories 
there,  the  machinery  fdr  which  was  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  (Hear,  hear.)  Another  article,  which 
we  were  losing  the  supply  o^  was  cotton  hosiery ;  for 
not  only  was  Saxony  manufacturing  as  large  a  quantity 
as  ourselves,  but  while  we  exported  only  430,000  dozen 
pair,  they  exported  1,500,000  dozen  pair  per  annum.  The 
Saxons  supplied  aa  much  cotton  hosiery  to  the  United 
Sutes  alone,  as  we  did  to  all  the  world.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  beautiful  specimen  of  their  manufocture  of  whito 
cotton  gloves,  which  cost  only  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  at  Ham- 
burgh. He  held  in  his  hand  also  another  specimen  of  gloves 
of  foreign  manufacture^  and  one  of  similar  quality  of  the 
manufacture  of  this  country ;  but  while  the  price 
of  the  English  goods  was  6b.  per  dozen,  those  of 
the  Saxon  manufacture  were  purchased  at  Hamburgh 
for  3s.  3d.  per  dozen.  He  had  before  him  another  speci- 
men of  beautiful  stockings  of  Saxon  manufacture,  which, 
at  Hamburgh,  sold  for  12s.  4id.  per  dozen,  while  the 
stockings  of  the  same  quality  of  English  manufhcture 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  could  not  be  had  for  lea  at 
Nottingham  than  23s.  per  dozen.  It  was  a  lamentoble 
facty  that  Saxon  hosiery  and  gloves  were  now  regularly 
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imported  and  lold  in  thU  country  at  loirer  pricet  than 
ibey  can  be  made  here,  and  will,  nndoabtedly,  ihortly 
entirely  destroy  this  large  branch  of  onr  manu&ctnree. 
(Loud  criea  of  hear,  hear.) 

Well  might  Mr  Smith  exclaun — 

Conld  theie  be  a  doabt  of  the  pernicious  effiecti  of  lawi 
which  enabled  the  Saxons  thus  to  undersell  us  in  the  manu- 
factured article,  the  raw  material  for  which  they  purchased 
in  the  same  market  as  ourselres  (cheers^  and  when  it 
was  recollected  that  the  yam  was  spun  in  England,  taken 
there  for  the  purpose  of  being  conrerted  into  goods,  which 
were  brought  back  again,  after  a  land  carriage  of  nearly 
700  miles,  and  sold  at  the  low  rates  he  had  already 
noted  P 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  20tli 
December,  Mr  Smith  brought  forward  a  number 
of  additional  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  the 
Com-^Laws  on  our  trade.     He  observed  that— • 

He  had  endeavoured  to  shew,  at  the  meeting  of  last 
week,  that  the  greatest  increase  in  onr  exports  was  in  un- 
manufiietured  goods,  such  as  cotton  tvdst,  nnwrought 
iron,  and  steel ;  that  these  articles  were  now  sent  abroad 
in  the  raw  state,  and  manufactured  by  the  foreigner, 
whereby  the  workman  of  this  country  was  deprived  of 
the  employment  |he  would  otherwise  hare  received  by 
converting  them  into  manufactured  goods.  He  would 
now  proceed  to  shew  how  this  had  affected  different 
branches  of  our  trade.  Last  year  (1837)  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  was  £20,000,000. 
Of  these  goods,  one-half  consisted  of  cotton  twist,  the 
value  of  which  was  only  £6,000,000 ;  whilst  the  value 
of  the  manufactured  goods  was  £13,000,000 ;  and  there, 
fore  by  the  export  of  yam  instead  of  manufactured  goods^ 
wesustained  a  loss  of  £7)000,000  in  labour  and  profit.  Now 
he  would  ask,,  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  our 
weavers  and  other  artisans,  if  these£7,000,000  had  been  left 
here  in  the  shape  of  wages  among  our  working  classes,  in- 
stead of  going  to  remunerate  the  foreign  labourer? 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  should  be  able  to  tell  them  the  loss  to 
this  country  in  the  wages  of  the  workman,  in  the  export- 
ation of  the  raw  material  instead  of  the  manufactured 
article,  by  some  facts  connected  with  the  exportation  of 
hardware.  According  to  Mr  Babbage,  the  labour  ez^ 
pended  on  the  manufacture  of  a  quantity  of  bar  iron 
worth  £1  into  agricultural  instruments,  increased  its 
value  to  £3  :  5  x  7 ;  of  the  same  quantity  into  musket- 
barrels,  £9 :  into  swords,  £16 ;  saws,  £14 ;  files,  £20 ; 
razors,  (cast  steel,)  £53 ;  table  knives,  £35 ;  needles,  £70 ; 
pen-knives,  £657 ;  and  buckles,  £896.  Now,  only  con- 
ceive the  immense  value  of  the  labour  lost  to  this  country 
by  being  deprived  of  the  manufacture  of  hardwares, 
which  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  distress  in  Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  and  elsewhere. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Let  not  gentlemen  flatter  themselves  with  the  delusion 
that  we  had  little  to  fear  at  present — that,  at  all  events, 
the  loss  of  our  trade  would  be  graduaL  Let  them  take 
warning  from  the  facts  which  he  had  already  laid  before 
them,  and  listen  to  the  past.  In  the  year  1834,  the 
Prussian  league  was  established.  In  1833,  the  year 
previous  to  that  time,  onr  exports  of  velvets  amounted  to 
^162,000  yai^ds;  in  1837,  only  four  years  afterwards, 
they  had  fisllen  to  4,638,000  yards.  In  1833,  our  ex- 
ports  of  cambrics  and  muslins  was  12,754,000  yards; 
while,  in  1837,  it  amounted  only  to  6,193,900.  In  the 
y«ar  1833,  our  export  of  nankeens  was  18,000,000 
yards ;  in  1837,  it  had  decreased  to  355,000.  (Loud 
cries  of*  hear,  hear.'*) 

Although  we  are  aware  of  the  risk  of  weaken- 
ing, by  superabundance  of  details,  the  effect  of 
the  alarming  evidence  of  the  supplanting  of 
British  trade  by  the  progress  of  foreign  manu- 
factures, we  cannot  resist  the  desire  to  extract 
more  from  this  important  speech  of  Mr  Smith. 
*'  From  various  quarters/'  he  says,  "  since  last 
week,  he  had  received  a  large  amount  of  inform- 
ation." 


One  gentleman  had  sent  him  a  lot  of  patterns  of 
American  prints,  which  he  was  desirous  should  be  ex. 
hibited  to  the  members  of  the  Chamber,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Saxon  cotton  hosiery ;  but  any  gentleman  coald 
see  them  after  the  meeting.     A  gentleman  who  bad  beea 
in  the  United  States  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  who 
was  complaining  to  one  of  his  customers  there  that  they 
had  sent  him  no  orders  for  hosiery  lately,  was  told— 
<<  Oh,  we  get  it  so  much  cheaper  in  Germany.*'     The 
English  merchant,  supposing  that  the  low  price  aroso 
from  the  market  being  overstocked  at  that  time,  and  that 
people  conld  not  sell  goods  at  that  price  without  bebg: 
mined,  persuaded  his  American  customer  to  give  him  an 
order  for  £500  worth  of  English  hosiery,  and  to  older 
that  amount  of  Saxon  hosiery  at  the  same  time.     This 
was  executed ;  and  the  reply  to  his  inquiry  as  to  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  English  hosiery  coet  his  American 
friend  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  Saxon.     There  were 
gentlemen  present  in  the  Manchester  trade,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  selling  largely  to  American  honm; 
and  they  told  him  that,  since  the  revival  of  the  demand 
for  America,  many  Americans  had  called  on  them  to 
purchase  goods,  and  they  had  shewn  to  these  Amwricsw 
various  articles  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  for- 
merly of  selling  to  them,  and  had  received  the  reply,  ai 
to  one  article—"  That  article  we  now  manufacture  at 
home."     As  to  another— *«  What  is  the  price?"     **So 
and  so.'*    "  Oh,  we  can  beat  you  at  home."    **  What  is 
your  price  for  this?"    "So  much."    *«0h,  we  can*t 
aflford  to  give  it."     Such  were  the  answers.  In  very 
many  instances,  of  the  American  buyers.      He  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  largest  exporters  in  this  town  to 
the  American  market,  that  all  descriptions  of  low  broad 
cloth  had  now  ceased  to  be  exported  from  this  country, 
being  manufactured  in  America.     He  knew  that  the 
article  of  Negro  clothing,  in  which  he  (Mr  Smith)  dealt 
largely  himself,  when  in  business,  was  now  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  its  export  thither  from  this 
country  had  almost  entirely  ceased.    The  Americans  no 
longer  took  our.  grey  unbleached  cloth,  sheeting,  shirt- 
ings, and  bed-ticks — no  longer  took  our  printed  goods 
under  the  value  of  twelve  shillings,  except  blacks  and 
whites ;  what  we  now  exported  were  all  of  finer  quali- 
ties than  those,  and  they  were  every  day  getting  of  finer 
quality,  while  the  Americans  were  daily  improving  in 
their  manufacture  of  prints,  as  would  be  seen  by  the 
specimens  in  his  hand.     In  the  low  qualities  of  hardware 
they  manufactured  many  articles  superior  to  the  English, 
and  as  cheap ;  and  we  were  losing  that  trade  in  conse- 
quence, as  to  the  lower  qualities.    They  made  also  a  low 
fancy  pantaloon  stuff,  not  yet  sufficient  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  hitherto  that  deficiency  had  been  wp- 
plied  from  this  country ;  but  his  informant  stated,  that 
this  year  that  article  might  be  bought  so  much  lower  in 
the  German  than  in  the  English  market,  that  all  orders 
for  it  this  season  had  gone  to  Germany.     The  Americans 
were  beginning  to  manufacture  kerseymeres  for  them- 
selves, and  what  the  same  gentleman  told  him  of  the 
decrease  in  our  exports  of  this  article  seemed,  so  prodi- 
gious that  he  almost  doubted  the  statement ;  and  when 
he  got  home,  he  referred  to  such  documents  as  he  pos- 
sessed, which  were  not  the  latest,  but  they  convinced  him 
that  the  statement  was  correct     He  foond,  from  the 
tables  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  in  1820  we  exported 
to  America  13,217  pieces  of  kerseymeres;  and  in  1831, 
only  3,500  pieces.     Of  flannels,  we  sent  to  the  United 
States,  in  1820,  1,525,000  yards;  but   in    1831,  only 
104,000  yards.    That  article  we  had  lost  the  sale  of  in 
America.     Such  was  the  progress  of  cottOB  spinning  in 
the  United  States,  that  his  information  led  him  to  expect 
that,  in  four  or  five  years,  they  would  be  powerful  rivals 
to  us  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  twist.     (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  an  object  at  which  they  were  aiming  ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  they  would  accomplish  it. 

Other  speakers  corroborated  the  truth  of  Mr 
Smith's  dismal  array  of  facts,  proving  the  gra- 
dual shutting  out  of  our  commerce  from  the 
nearest,  the  best,  and  the  old-accustomed  mar- 
kets, by  the  competition  of  foreign  manufac- 
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tores,  vhieh,  but  for  the  infamous   monopoly 

poflsesBedbjtlie  British  landowners,  wonld  never 

ha?e  existed,  or  never  have  obtained  their  pre- 

Knt  effidency,  as  rivals  to  the  manufactures  of 

this  coontiy.    Mr  William  Neild,  calico-printer, 

of  the  finn  of  Thomas  Hoyle  &  Sons,  said, 

"  that  within   seventeen   or    eighteen   years. 

printed  calico    was  reduced  75    per   cent,    in 

price,  or  from  100  to  25  per  cent.,  from  various 

cvisee,  the  most  powerful  of  which  was  compe- 

titioo."    Mr  Richard  Cobden  ^'had  made  the 

tour  of  Germany,  lately,  and  had  given  some 

attention  to  the  progress  of   manufactures  in 

those  countries  through  which  he  had  passed  ;" 

and  he  "  corroborated  generally  what  Mr  Smith 

hid  stated."     Mr   W.  Rawson,  hosiery  manu- 

hctaxer,  had  been,  from  1815  till  1820,  engaged 

in  furnishing  the  Saxon  market  with  cotton 

hosiery,  when  his  house  was  obliged  to  yield  in 

the  battle  of  competition. 

Frm  1820  to  1833,  they  had  struggled  on ;  bat,  at 
Ik  latter  period,  they  had  lost  all  the  South  American 
cootiBait  in  every  article  of  cotton  hosiery  made  by  the 
Ssiooa  In  &ct,  they  oonld  not  stand  before  Saxony  a 
isfle  moDeat  aftor  she  had  entered  the  field  of  com- 
ptthin.  In  consequence  of  our  long  wools,  they  had 
Bst  niidi  interfered  with  the  Leicester  manufacture^ 
wUeb  consisted  of  worsted  and  woollen  hosiery.  Bat 
Mr  Ssuth,  in  hia  late  visit  to  Leicester,  was  informed 
that  worsted  and  woollen  yams  had  been  purchased  there 
hj  the  Saxons  saffident  to  employ  10,000  stocking-mak- 
<n  ier  a  year.  He  believed  he  conld  not  be  contradicted 
wWb  he  asserted,  in  reference  to  our  cotton  hosiery,  that 
set  an  article  in  that  line  had  been  sold  during  the  last 
tknt  ywn,  from  one  extremity  of  South  America  to  the 
•tbcr,  at  a  loss  of  less  than  thirty  per  cent.  From  1834 
Sanmy  had,  in  this  department,  commanded  every  market 
ID  the  world.  I^  as  we  had  seen,  they  could  beat  us  in  our 
nm  saarfcet,  after  paying  th^  importation  duty  of  twenty- 
§fe  per  cenL,  it  was  evident  we  could  not  have  the  slightest 
chance  when  we  met  them  on  common  ground.  After 
vbat  he  had  aeen  last  week  of  Saxon  manufacturers,  and 
cesiparing  them  with  what  they  were  in  1814,  he  felt 
Hki  a  peiaon  awakening  from  a  feverish  dr^m.  They 
esoki  sril  us  goods  of  equal  quality  to  ours,  at  little  more 
than  half  onr  prices  He  had  given  orders  for  a  lot  of 
foods  IhMtt  their  market,  which  he  would  have  at  the 
piiportum  of  3i.  3d.  to  5s.,  duty  paid.  They  were  a 
hind  ef  goods  on  which  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
vhele  value  waa  expended  in  labour;  a^  it  was  cheap 
labeor,  arising  from  the  cheapness  of  food,  that  caused 
this,  to  no,  alarming  difference  in  price.  In  the  hosiery 
tiadck  vith  which  he  was  connected,  this  element  operated 
t*  a  greater  extent  than  in  manyothers ;  but  he,  and  others 
ia  ti^  trader  were  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest 
B  the  rood  to  rain.  They  might  be  compared  to  persons 
hving  in  a  valley  in  which  an  alarming  flood  was  ris- 
^.  The  inhabitants  of  the  table  lands  around  were 
nptical  as  to  the  progress  of  the  flood,  so  long  as  it  did 
sst  tbf«nte&  immediately  to  invade  their  own  dwellings. 
Caimanately  for  them,  they  lived  far  in  the  valley ;  but 
ha  wMld  tell  tkem  who  might  think  themselves  secure, 
te  the  rising  tide  would  soon  reach  them  also.  This 
wstwheiming  tide  of  foreign  competition  would  continue 
ta  advsaee  so  long  as  the  cheap  food  of  foreigners  enabled 
th«  to  work  at  half  the  money  price  of  labour.  It 
*Kild  be  actoally  better  for  the  manufacturers  of  NoU 
^Mhsa,  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  to  throw  their  ma- 
ckiaery  into  the  Trent,  than  to  employ  it  while  they 
libsond  under  their  present  disadvantages.  But  it 
isfaiied  a  great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  take  such  a 
*^  aa  that.  They  were,  however,  only  the  advance 
y^  and  tlia  evil,  if  not  determinedly  met,  would 
l^dllj  overwhelm  them  alL  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  BodttBta  of  Manchester,  he  thought  the  thundering 
^  thdr  labouring  wains,  incessanUy  pushing  through 


their  streets  to  convey  the  produce  of  their  spindles  to  the 
looms  and  workshops  of  the  foreign  manufacturer,  seemed 
as  if  destined  to  act  as  a  continual  monitor,  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

What  man,  of  the  least  pretension  to  jnstice, 
or  even  to  discretion  in  pillaging,  can  refuse  to 
join  worthy  Mr  Rawson  in  his  concluding  re- 
mark ?  ''  After  the  astounding  facts  which  had 
been  brought  before  them,  to  talk  of  anything 
less  than  complete  abolition  [of  the  Corn-Laws  J 
would  be  a  mockery  to  the  branch  of  manufac- 
ture in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  a  false 
beacon  of  delusion  to  those  in  other  branches, 
who  still  indulge  in  a  false  confidence." 

The  idea  of  our  being  rivalled  by  foreign 
manufacturers,  has  hitherto  never  produced 
much  alarm.  We  foolishly  confided  in  our  supe- 
rior advantages — our  numerous  and  admirably 
trained  manufacturing  population;  our  large 
commercial  marine ;  our  colonies;  our  abundant 
capital ;  our  excellent  machinery ;  and  our 
facilities  of  internal  communication.  But  it  if 
now  proved  that  we  have  no  monopoly  of  these 
requisites  to  a  large  and  successful  commerce. 
The  nations  of  the  European  Continent,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  have  been  digging 
canals,  constructing  railroads,  building  ships^ 
importing  and  making  machinery,  and  encou- 
raging numerous  skilful  artisans  from  this  coun- 
try to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  manufacture  of 
such  excellence  as  to  be  qualified  to  compete 
successfully  with  even  that  of  Britain.  They 
have,  moreover,  imitated  us  in  placing  the  same 
sort  of  protection  around  their  rising  manufac- 
ture that  we  have  bestowed  on  our  agriculture. 
They  protect  the  home  manufacturer  against  the 
foreign,  as  we  protect  the  home  grower  of  com 
against  the  foreign  grower.  This  is  only  natu- 
ral, and  indeed  has  been  forced  upon  them  by 
our  refusing  to  supply  them  with  our  manufac- 
tures on  the  only  terms  on  which  they  can  buy  from 
us — that  is,  taking  their  com,  &c.  in  payment. 
How  can  we  blame  them  ?  How  can  we  convince 
them  that  they  are  wrong  ?  Such  of  them  as  have 
no  advantages  for  manufactures,  and  great  ad- 
vantages for  producing  corn,  certainly  are  wrong. 
But  they  see  that  we  have  become  wealthy  and 
powerful  by  commerce.  They  see  that  we  have 
become  great  under  a  system  of  restriction ;  and 
attribute  no  small  part  of  our  greatness  to  what 
has  been  our  bane.  It  is  in  vain  to  preach  fr^e 
trade  to  foreigners,  while  we  ourselves  practise 
restriction.  They  will  go  on  in  their  too  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  cultivate  manufacture,  at 
least  as  long  as  we  **  protect"  our  agriculture, 
and  refuse  to  take  their  raw  produce  for  our 
manufactured  goods. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  those  nations,  who 
ought  to  be  our  best  customers,  have  already 
done,  in  the  way  of  attaining  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities similar  to  ours.  And,  first,  as  to  the 
grand  requisite  of  perfect  machinery.  We  have 
already  quoted  Mr  Smith's  information,  that 
America  is  not  only  making  her  own  machines, 
but  exporting  machines  to  Russia.  Hear,  next, 
Mr  Cobden  state  the  results  of  his  personal 
observation  in  Germany, 
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He  wmM  teftr  to  a  linuich  of  tnivitry  Uiat  wm  mmk. 
Uif  great  progrcts,  mod  which  had  itrnck  him  as  one  of 
the  BBOit  ominotti  ligae  he  had  witoetsed.  He  alluded  to 
the  great  iocreate  in  the  manufiictnre  of  machinery  abroad, 
wider  the  aoapicts  of  BngUah  mechanics.  PreTioos  to 
the  time  of  passing  the  Com-Law  in  1828,  the  mannfac- 
torers  and  spinners  of  this  conntry,  aoxioas  to  share  the 
monopoly  of  the  landholders  In  some  shape,  pressed  for  a 
prohibition  of  the  eiportation  of  machinery,  and  it  was 
giaBted«  The  artisan,  who  had  been  preyioosly  inter* 
dieted  from  emigrating,  now  demanded  a  law  to  enaUe 
liim  to  carry  his  labour  to  the  best  market,  and  this  of 
couie  was  granted.  And  here  we  see  the  inTariable 
effects  of  trying  to  make  selfishness  harmonize  with  the 
pablio  good.  The  artisan  left  this  country  to  teach  the 
ibreign  spinner  how  to  organise  his  mill,  and  was  then 
sent  home  to  reap  the  effects  in  a  restricted  market  for 
his  industry.  But  now  the  demand  arises  for  the  makers 
of  machinery,  and  the  same  process  was  going  on  to  in- 
•tract  the  foreigner  in  making  spinning  frames,  that  was 
imnerly  done  in  ginning  cotton.  Whilst  at  Dresden, 
be  was  shewn  o?er  a  lai^  machine-making  establish* 
ment,  by  an  Englishman,  who  took  him  into  a  large 
room  filled  with  machinery  for  spinning  flax,  with  Gore 
and  Wesley*s  patent  improyelneuts — this,  said  he,  was 
Vrought  out  from  England,  at  an  expense  of  35,000  dol- 
kn,  for  models,  and  I  am  engaged  to  superintend  the 
copying  it  At  Chemnitz,  also  in  Saxony,  he  visited  also 
a  large  establishment,  organized  and  conducted  by  Eng- 
lish mechanics,  for  the  manufocture  of  machinery.  And 
It  happened,  that  on  the  yery  day  he  was  there,  the  place 
was  decorated  with  erergreens  and  laurel  branches,  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Saxony,  who  paid  a  yisit  to  the  premises.  He  found  at 
Prague,  in  Bohemia,  an  establishment  belonging  to  an 
Englishman,  for  making  machinery  for  manufoctures. 
And  at  Vienna  there  were  two  of  our  countrymen  accom- 
■lodated  ander  an  imperial  roof,  carrying  on  a  similar 
trade.  At  Elberfleld  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  also  found 
large  machine-making  businesses  carried  on  by  Engliah- 
men.  At  Liege  there  is  a  similar  concern,  the  largest  in 
fb%  world,  belonging  to  Mr  Cockerell,  who  was  Iwm  at 
HasUngden,  in  this  county,  and  who  employs  nearly  four 
tiMQsand  haadsi  And  at  Zurich,  he  found  the  large 
establishment  of  Mr  Esher,  with  an  Englishman  at  the 
head  of  the  foundry,  and  another  at  the  head  of  the 
forge,  casting  fiye  tons  of  iron  a-day  brought  from  Eng. 
land,  into  spindles,  rollers,  and  wheels,  for  the  spinners 
sad  Bsanufhcturers  of  Austria,  Saxony,  or  Bayaria.  In 
■Imost  eyery  large  town  there  were  English  mechanics 
instructing  the  natiyee  to  rival  us.  Now  he  contended, 
that  every  one  of  those  artisans  was  expatriated  from 
their  native  country  by  Act  of  the  British  Parliament. 
They  carried  their  labour  abroad,  because  our  Com-Law 
Will  not  allow  them  to  exehange  the  results  of  their  in- 
inetry  for  the  com  and  food  of  other  countries. 

The  next  witDess  to  the  progrees  of  our  foreign 
irlvala  In  the  acquisition  of  first-rate  machinery, 
riMdl  be  Mr  R.  H.  Greg,  a  county  magistrate, 
uid  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Samuel  Greg  & 
Co.,  the  most  extensive  spinners  in  the  Idng- 
dom,  who  consume,  in  their  numerous  establish- 
Aient*,  the  hundredth  part  of  all  the  cotton  spun 
Ib  this  country. 

To  add  one  or  two  fiicts  to  those  mentioned  by  Mr 
Smith  and  Mr  Cobdeo,  as  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
iveign  Bunufoctma  supply  themeetvee  whh  the  oMans 
9t  coaapetitien,  he  (Mr  Grsg)  had  had  frimished  to  him, 
in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  a  list  of  orders  for  machin- 
cry  to  the  amount  of  £600,000  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
0(Alumberger,  Mr  Esher,  and  a  very  ftw  others,  all 
foreign  machine  makers  of  Belgium,  Switierland,  and 
Qermany*  (Hear.)  That  was  proceeding  with  very 
great  vigour,  and  it  might  readily  be  8upp<Med  that  that 
gap  which  yet  remained  to  be  filled  np  in  the  supply  of 
their  own  markets,  would  very  rapidly  be  filled  up.  The 
competition  was  already  folt  in  our  own  market.  His 
(Mr  Greg*B)  house  had,  last  yeafi  to  break  upaoOloeaM, 


which  formerly  supplied  an  article  for  one  of  those  mar. 
kets.  And  this  year  they  had  broken  up  200  loomi 
more,  which  supplied  another  article  for  another  of  those 
markets.     (Hear.) 

Lastly,  on  the  point  of  foreign  machinery,  Mr 
Holland  Hoole^of  the  firm  of  Lambert,  Ho^e,  & 
Jackson,  extensive  cotton-spinners  and  export 
merchants,  shall  give  his  testimony.  Mr  Boole 
is  a  CTonservative ;  but  the  question  of  corn 
monopoly  or  free  trade,  is  not  one  of  Whig  or 
Tory,  nor  of  Radical  politics  neith^,  if  we  may 
crecUt  what  we  heard  only  two  days  ago  of  a 
eoiulisant  Radical  Member  of  Parliament.  He 
and  this  Conservative  manufacturer  take  oppo- 
site views  on  this  trying  subject. 

Mr  Hm^  thought  both  petitfone  for  the  repeal  of  the 
CoTO-Laws  [there  were  two  under  discussion]  good 
onss,  and  could  sign  either  or  both.  ....  He  felt 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  not 
without  occasion;  for  the  welfiire  of  the  establish, 
ment  with  whidi  he  was  connected,  the  support  ef  his 
family,  and  the  continuance  of  his  business,  all  dspeoded 
upon  the  continuance  or  the  repeal  of  the  Com-Laws. 
(Hear.)  Therefore,  though  difEisring  from  many  present 
upon  political  questions,  he  cUd  not  diffnr  ftom  them  upon 
this,  which  was  not  a  pditical  question.  He  had  beea 
informed  by  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  that  a  gentle- 
man,  who  traMponed  himself  to  Belgium  some  yean 
ago  with  his  capital,  and  commenced  the  cotton  business, 
was  over  here  a  /brtnight  ago,  engaging  hands  and  pur- 
chasing machines,  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  doiof ; 
and  he  said,  «  We,**  meaning  foreign  manufocturers, 
<'  have  nothing  to  fear  except  an  alteration  in  your  Cora- 
Laws.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  you*U  let  them  alone  for  ten 
years  to  come,  we  can  do  without  you,  we  can  then  set 
you  at  defiancCi'*    (Hear,  hear.) 

Our  rivals,  it  is  plain,  do  not  want  for  ma- 
chinery. Will  they  have  to  struggle  with  de- 
fective internal  communications?  Hear  Mr 
Alderman  Cobden  as  to  the  progress  of  railroads 
in  Germany,  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
German  league. 

The  extent  to  wfai<A  that  vast  league  was  operating  to 
our  injury  might  be  judged  o^  from  the  Act,  that  it  com- 
prised  26,000,000  of  the  most  intelligeat  and  the  ridiest 
people  of  the  continent,  containing  four  monarchies  with 
their  capiuls,  and  a  score  of  minor  independent  sove- 
reignties, each  having  a  nucleus  in  its  capital  for  the  con- 
sumption  of  luxuries  and  articles  of  considerable  cost  in 
the  fobrication ;  so  that  we  must  see  the  extent  to  whidi 
we  were  injured,  and  to  wliat  extent  that  league  wss 
calculated  to  foster  the  industry  of  a  state  like  Saxony, 
whose  manufocturH  now,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  consumption  of  two  millions  and  a-half  of  peopto, 
had  the  whole  range  of  a  country  comprising  twemy-six 
millions.  This  was  a  most  important  element  in  the 
competition  we  must  now  expect  atom  Qermany.  Those 
who  were  now  manufocturing  in  Berlin,  Leipsic,  or  any 
any  other  part  of  the  country,  would  have  access  to  the 
whole  of  the  markets  of  Germany.  But  the  league  not 
only  stimulated  them,  but  had  security  to  give  to  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Hence  a  feeling  of  confidence  had  sprong 
up;  they  had  overrun  the  country  with  railroads; 
>riat-etock  banks  were  established ;  and  this  oenfldeBce 
was  80  great  as  even  to  sustain  paper  oMmey.  All 
those  evidences  of  security  and  confidence  were  mainly 
the  groirth  of  that  commercial  league,  and  all  that 
security  and  confidence  would  become  elementa  in  a 
powerful  competition  with  ourselves,  tanot  we  had 
hitherto,  of  all  nations,  alone  peeeessed  and  enjoyed 
this  confidence  and  security.  The  Dresden  and  Ldpeic 
Railroad  Company  had  permission  to  issue  500,000 
dollars  in  paper,  one  of  which  notes  he  held  in  his  hand. 
Theee  were  absorbed  and  circulated  immediately,  pay- 
able as  they  were  on  demand,  though  (as  one  of  the 
iBlelUgeDt  directors  had  told  him)  ftve  years  ago^  not 
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oMdeQir of  tlMM  noim  would  hurt  kept  in  cirenlmtioii. 
(H«r.)  dnraly  tome  nfeienoe  Aonld  l>e  laade,  in  onr 
prtitioo,  M  tlM  gmt  progren  making  in  internal  im- 
fmmumiM  abroad — aa  ordinary  roads,  railroads,  and 
tbM  otber  improvements  of  which  we  had  hitherto  had 
tkaeaopolf  in  Bnrope.  We  had  this  no  loofer ;  rail- 
tmk  wcm  beisf  constructed 'in  almost  ereiy  part  of  the 
Mstiieac,  and  BelginA  was  more  completely  intersected 
witk  nilroads  than  any  other  oonn^  in  the  world. 
Tktjwtn  BOW  constmcting  in  Pmssia  a  line  of  ralU 
i«d  to  run  through  the  empire :  in  Saxony  they  had 
taAjtaaAtd  one  from  Dresden  to  Leipeic,  and  that 
frmlfsfdebargtoLeipeic  waslna  forward  state;  so  that 
pnbsUy  by  the  end  of  next  year,  we  should  he  able  to 
p  by  itmm  from  Hull  direct  to  Leipsic;  This  commu- 
Biadon  gave  to  the  stocking  mann&ctnrer  of  Chemnitz 
IS  CfDiIity,  at  least,  with  onr  Nottingham  manufac- 
tsm  Rossia,  and  eren  Switserland,  were  hnsily  en- 
fifed  ia  coastnictiDf  railroads ;  and  this  onght  to  be 
nfand  to  in  the  petition,  as  one  leasoo  why  we  eoold 
Mt  aftrd  to  be  left  In  onr  present  advine  position  in 
peat  of  food. 

h  is  Riperflnoas  to  speak  of  the  railroads, 
caoali,  navigable  rivers,  and  inland  seas  of  the 
United  States — they  are  well  known  to  be  of 
tlie  most  stupoDidous  magnitude.  If  any  of  our 
mders  vidi  particular  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, let  them  ooBsult  the  recent  publication  of 
Mr  David  Stevenson,  Civil  Engineer^  and  learn 
'  to  irhA  degree  onr  best  customer  among  the 
ntkiiiat  present,  but  also  our  most  formidable 
ri?il  in  trade,  possesses  the  elements  of  com- 
Derdal  greatness. 

It  vere  unnecessary  to  adduce  any  testimony 
to  the  generally  admitted  fact,  that  skilful  arti- 
oBs  from  this  country  have  been  drawn  to  our 
foragn  rivals,  and  are  busily  employed  in  making 
maehines,  and  teaching  the  native  populations 
!iow  to  use  them.  Equally  superfluous  would  it 
be  to  insift  on  the  natural  tendency  of  capital 
to  leave  the  oountriee  where  it  is  unproductive, 
for  those  where  it  can  be  profitably  employed. 
Matters  will  go  abroad  as  weU  as  the  men, 
oadiinery,  and  capital^  unless  the  food  mono- 
poly be  speedily  abolished.  The  forbidding 
proipeets  of  manufacturers  in  this  country,  Mr 
Greg,  the  great  mill-owner  already  quoted, 
tells  OS,  ''had  been  acting  on  his  mind  and  the 
Biadi  of  his  partners  so  powerfully,  that,  some 
time  ago,  they  had  made  a  determination  to  have 
BO  increase  in  their  establishments  in  this 
cooatry,  but  to  look  abroad."  Mr  Greg's 
Imk,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  even  broken 
Hptwo  hundred  looms  in  each  of  the  years,  1837 
ad  18S8.  He  and  his  partners,  he  adds,  "  had 
Wen  on  the  point,  more  than  once,  and  should 
W  again,  of  forming  establishments  out  of  this 
esmtry;  in  Crermany^  and,  probably,  in  America. 
^  vere  their  convictions,  that  they  intended 
toaetaponthem  in  this  way.— Then  came  the 
^oeation— If  this  was  the  state  of  things,  what 
eoold  be  done  ?  How  could  we  retrace  our  steps, 
ad  extricate  ourselves  from  this  difficulty  and 
^uiger  ?  He  was  certainly  almost  hopeless,  re- 
90^dng  our  capability  of  extricating  ourselves ; 
Wt,bis  strong  conyiction  was,  that  theonly  chance 
tf«>ttpeky  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws."  Of 
^^uppiog  our  rivab  suffer  under  no  deficiency. 

w  of  them  have  food  at  half  oar  prioea ; 


and^  consequently,  cheaper  labour.  And  they 
have  protecting  duties  on  their  manufactures,  to 
complete  our  expulsion  ^m  their  markets.  A 
glance  at  the  nature  of  some  of  their  protecting 
regulations  may  be  instructive.  Would  that 
we  could  make  every  British  landowner  read  the 
direct  effects  of  his  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
food  to  his  manufacturing  countrymen ! 

It  was  well  observed  by  the  president,  that  the 
manufactures  of  America  had  their  origin  in  the 
British  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn. 

In  consequence  of  onr  engaging  in  war  with  America, 
die  was  thrown  upon  her  own  resources ;  manufhctnres 
wen  estahlished ;  they  received  legislative  protection ; 
then  came  high  duties ;  and  the  niannfiu:tnriog  interest 
of  America  had  reached  the  high  pitch  it  had  now 
attained,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries.  On  one  occasion  a  proposition  was  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  abandon  their  sys- 
tem of  prohibitive  duties,  and  to  adopt  one  of  moderate 
duties  (having  reference  only  to  ftnanosi  and  not  to  tho 
protection  of  manuihctarss),  provided  we  would  adopt  a 
similar  course  with  respect  to  grain.  We  refused,  and 
adhered  to  our  prohibition  with  respect  to  American 
flour;  and  America  maintained  her  position  with  respect 
to  onr  manufactures. 

On  the  same  point,  Mr  Smith  remarks — 

We  had  the  best  evidence  that  our  Corn-Laws  had 
been  the  means  of  estobllshing  the  manufactures  in 
America.  The  British  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr 
Addington,  in  reference  to  the  tari^  wrote  to  Mr  Can- 
ning  as  follows  :-i.*^  I  have  only  to  add,  that  had  no 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com  existed 
in  Great  Britain,  the  uriff  would  never  have  passed 
through  either  House  of  Congress ;  rince  the  agricultural 
sutes,  and  especially  Pennsylvania,  would  have  been 
opposed  to  its  enactment** 

The  recent  German  league  was  alluded  to  by 
several  of  the  speakers ;  and  certainly  it  deserves 
the  most  serious  attention  of  those  who  have  the 
destinies  of  this  great  commercial  nation  at  their 
disposal.  Some  of  the  effects  of  that  league  have 
been  already  quoted  (page  128)  from  Mr  Smith. 
Inanother  place  he  remarks — "  The  Prussian  am- 
bassador had  frequently  remonstrated  against  the 
exclusion  of  their  com  and  timber ;  but  had  our 
ministers  ever  had  the  courage  to  mention  this 
when  complaints  were  made  in  Parliament  of  the 
Russian-German  league  ?" 

We  now  quote  ^m  the  president's  opening 
speech : — 

The  merchants  and  manufkcturers  of  this  town  were 
snfliBring  at  this  moment  from  the  German  league ;  which 
was  a  system  similar  in  kind,  though  not  equal  in  de- 
gree, to  that  by  which  our  importation  of  com  was  go. 
vemed.  They  sought  to  protect,  by  high  duties,  their 
home  manu&ctures,  in  the  way  we  seek  to  protect  by 
high  duties  our  growth  of  com  at  home. 

Mr  J.  C.  Dyer,  the  eminent  madiine-maker 
and  patentee,  chairman  of  Mr  Poulett  Thomson's 
first  election  committee,  said,  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject-^ 

The  outlets  of  the  Rhine  and  Blbt  ought  to  bring 
us  timber,  com,  and  cattle,  and  every  article  of  to96, 
as  well  as  wines  and  a  few  straggling  articles  of  meiv 
ehandise.  We  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  German 
league,  when  their  artisans  ate  fbod  at  half  the  price  that 
•urs  paid  ibr  it. 

Mr  Cobden's  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  league, 
from  his  recent  German  tour,  must  be  worthy 
of  particular  attention.  «>«> 

There  was  a  question,  he  remarked,  which  hadraise 
glanced  at,  and  which  was  very  much  misundi^t  too 
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which  ought  to  he  referred  to— he  meant  the  great  com- 
mercial league  in  Germany,  upon  which  onr  national  pre- 
judices and  pugnacity  had  been  yery  much  invoked,  but 
upon  which  those  who  had  the  guidance  of  public  opinion 
had  studiously  avoided  the  truth.  That  great  league,  so 
far  as  regarded  its  own  people,  was  a  henign  measure :  it 
was  calculated  to  unite  the  German  family  in  one  hond 
by  the  establishment  of  a  common  tariff,  and  ultimately 
one  common  standard  of  weights  and  measures,  and  one 
system  of  money.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  union  formed 
for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  without  a 
political  bond.  (Hear.)  It  was  not  an  alliance  of  princes 
for  their  own  purposes  of  aggrandizement,  inyolving  the 
disputes  of  legitimacy — not  a  mere  parchment  treaty  of  di- 
plomatists, that  might  be  torn  in  pieces  any  moment,  aa 
thousands  had  been  before— but  a  bond  of  union,  a  com- 
merdal  confederacy,  a  partnership  entered  into  between 
the  German  people,  for  the  purpose  of  focilitating  their 
trade ;  allowing  travellers  to  pass  the  frontiers  into  every 
country  £rom  Belgium  to  Russia,  from  the  Tyrol  to  the 
Baltic,  without  let  or  hindrance,  without  being  stopped  at 
barrien  in  the  shape  of  custom-houses,  in  the  interior,  as 
was  formerly  the  case,  three  or  four  times  a^day.  But 
we  were  told  by  those  who  guide  public  opinion,  that  the 
German  league  was  formed  as  a  hostile  measure  towards 
England,  forsooth ;  that  the  Prussian  cabinet  had  no  other 
object  in  it  than  to  aanoy  and  harass  na.  It  was  thus 
that  our  bristles  were  set  up,  and  we  were  sent  abroad 
with  our  nationality  misdirected,  to  fight  against  Rus- 
■ians,  Prussians,  or  against  any  people  or  principle  in  the 
world,  so  that  it  only  diverted  us  from  the  real  cause  of 
all  our  mischieft— the  landlord's  corn-laws.  (Applause.) 
That  German  league  had  for  iu  object  the  settling  of  one 
uniform  tariff  for  the  whole  country ;  but  that  was  not  to 
be  fixed  for  a  perpetuity.  Every  three  years  a  congress 
of  the  leagued  states  met  together,  and  arranged  the  com- 
mercial terms  of  that  tariff  for  the  next  three  years. 
When  travelling  lately  within  the  pale  of  that  league,  he 
made  it  his  business  to  inquire  minutely  into  its  opera- 
tion ;  he  procured  semi-official  introductions,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  truth ;  and  it  was  his  firm  conviction, 
from  what  he  heard  every  individual  say  with  whom  he 
conversed,  even  including  the  Saxon  manufacturer, 
throughout  Prussia,  Saxony,  Wirtemburg,  and  Bavaria, 
that  it  was  in  our  power  at  any  time  to  effect  a  reduction 
in  the  duties  upon  our  manufactures.  All  intelligent 
men  concurred  in  saying — «  Repeal  your  corn-law,  and 
we  will  remove  the  duty  on  your  goods.**  He  would 
give  in  his  own  words  the  saying  of  a  person  of  great  in- 
telligence in  Prussia,  upon  this  subject, — **  If  you  will 
send  us,**  said  he,  <<  a  commercial  agent,  to  represent  a 
commercial  people,  and  competent  to  agree  to  take  in  ex- 
change for  your  manufactures  our  products,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  arranging  an  extensive  trade  together ; 
but  whilst  you  send  us  an  agrieultitrist  to  represent  an 
agricultural  people^  we  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  you,  for 
we  are  agriculturists  ourselves.**    (Hear,  hear.) 

In  a  subsequent  speech,  while  animadverting  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr  Poulett  Thomson,  Mr  Cobden 
confirms  what  Mr  Smith  had  said  as  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  Prussian  ambassador  to  our 
Government.  Whilst  in  Berlin,  Mr  Cobden  was 
told  that  the  Prussian  embassy  in  London  had 
again  and  again  told  our  Cabinet  that  our  Corn- 
Law  was  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  arrangement 
of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  nations. 

He  would  read  an  extract  from  a  letter  he  had  just 
received  ttom  a  gentleman  at  Berlin,  whose  intellig^ice 
and  means  of  access  to  the  first  sources  of  information, 
disposed  him  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  his  autho- 
rity : — « I  have  spoken,*'  says  the  writer,  <^  to  one  or  two 
leading  men  in  the  finance  bureau,  and  the  result  of  our 
conversation  has  been,  that,  in  their  opinion,  if  we  choose 
to  alter  our  Com-Law  in  England,  and  to  admit  the 
£om  of  Prussia  at  a  fixed  duty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
thei^a  would  reduce  the  duties  on  British  manufoctures 
comp^j  one-haJf;  and,  of  course,  this  would  apply  to 
pfo  ^holo  UnioDi  and  to  a  p<^alation  of  twenty-six 


millionii  This  contains  an  indirect  answer  to  year 
question,  and  shews  that  our  Corn-Laws  originally  led 
to  the  legislative  enactments  of  Prussia,  and,  through  her 
infiuence,  to  a  system  of  retaliation  through  the  whole  of 
the  North  of  Germany.  One  official  man  told  me,  that 
he  knew  the  Prussian  ministers  in  London  had  repeatedly 
told  Mr  P.  Thomson  that  your  Com-Law  was  the 
stumbling  block  to  a  trade  between  the  countries.**  (Hear, 
hear.) 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  inquire  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  all  this  insane  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Grovernment — ^this  fostering 
of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  foreign  coun- 
tries at  the  expense  of  so  much  suffering  to  our 
own.  What  progress  have  these  foreign  manu- 
factures been  making  ?  It  was  known  that  they 
were  increasing ;  but  the  rapidity  of  the  increase 
will  excite  some  surprise,  and  no  little  alarm- 
especially  when  coupled  with  the  remarkable 
decline  of  our  own  trade  in  what  used  to  be  some 
of  our  best  markets.  We  quote  from  Mr  Greg, 
as  to  American  trade. 

The  exports  of  their  own  manufactured  cloth  from  the 
port  of  New  York  alone  were,  in  1823, 1700  bags;  in 
1825,  1600;  in  1827,  2500;  in  1828,  1900  ;  in  1829, 
2800;  in  1830,  6300;  in  1831, 3000 ;  in  1833, 13,000; 
and  in  that  part  of  1834,  of  which  he  had  a  return,  10,000 
bag%  valued  at  two  millions  of  dollars.     In  1835,  the  ex- 
port was  yalued  at  2,856,000  dollars.    He  had  no  re- 
turns  for  the  last  two  years ;  but  he  knew  that,  in  the 
eighteen  months  including  half  of  1836  and  theycir 
1837,  the  Americans  had  exported  20,000  bales  of  their 
own  manufactured  cloth  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  16,000  bales  of  cloth  to  South  America.    (Hear, 
hear.)   As  to  the  profits  on  these  articles,  it  was  some- 
times said  that  the  Americans  could  not  compete  with  ui 
in  plain  cloths,  but  must  sell  without  profit     A  gentle- 
man,  who  had  established  3  mill  at  Lowell,  and  who  was 
formerly  well  known  to  some  gentlemen  here,  stated  that 
he  had  cleared  there,  in  great  part  by  these  exports, 
£200,000 ;  and  gentlemen  might  be  sure  the  Americans 
would  not  export  at  the  rate  sUted,  if  they  did  not  get  a 
profit  by  it.     The  same  gentleman,  who  was  the  owner 
of  the  mills  at  Lowell,  said  to  him,  (Mr  Greg,)  <<  We 
have  pushed  these  low  domestics  beyond  the  mark,  and 
now  we   are  turning  our   attention  to    spinning  low 
numbers  of  twist  for  the  German  market**  (Hear,  hear.) 
These  were  facts  which,  for  some  time  past,  had  filled  him 
(Mr  Greg)  with  alarm ;  but  what  most  alarmed  him  was 
this — that  our  own  manufacturers  and  merchants — those 
who  ought  to  know  better — ^who  knew  or  ought  to  have 
known  these  facts — ^were  not  only  ignorant  of,  but  ut- 
terly incredulous  as  to  they  &cts.    That  was  the  most 
alanning  feature  of  our  case. 

We  have  seen  (snpra,  page  119)  that  the  Saxon 
hosiery  and  gloves  were  not  only  supplanting  onr 
articles  in  common  markets,  but  actually  meeting 
us  in  our  own,  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances  to  the  Saxons,  excepting  the  com- 
parative cheapness  of  food  and  labour  in  their 
own  country.  Farther  examples  of  the  prosperity 
of  foreign,  and  the  depression  of  British^  manufac- 
tures, would  be  needless.  Let  us  next  advert  to 
what  Mr  Smith  justly  styles  the  alarming  fact, 
that,  while  the  exports  of  this  country  were 
nearly  stationary,  the  exports  of  foreign  coun- 
tries were  greatly  on  the  increase. 

He  had  before  him  a  table  of  the  declared  value  of  the 
exports  in  the  years  1815  and  1836,  of  throe  differoit 
countries.  He  would  begin  with  our  own  first  x  the  exports 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1815,  amounted  to  £5 1,603,029;  in 
1836,  to  £53,368,571.  The  exports  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  1815,  amounted  to  28,500»OOO  dollars ;  in 
1836|  to  66,500,000  dollars;  an  increase  of  mors  than 
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tie  per  ctit  (Load  cries  of  » iMtr.")  The  exports  of 
FnM% in  1815,  were  23,750,000  Araacs;  in  1836  tbej 
kad  ri«B  to  74,000,000  francs;  nearly  400  per  cent. ! 
So  that  while  cor  exports  had  increased  onlj  four  per 
ctst,  thorn  of  France  bad  risen  to  nearly  400  per  eent 
iitbeMM period.  (Lond  cries  of  «  Hear, hear.")  He 
wnM  lipest,  that  these  were  alarming  facts ;  and  the 
bemtt  in  the  mannfiictare  of  different  articles  in  other 
eNotrici  was  also  rapidly  progressing.  He  happened  to 
kre  Id  kis  hand  a  retnm  of  the  increase  of  Russian 
■amftctores  from  1821  to  1831,  a  period  of  nine  years. 
Is  Ost  period  the  cotton  mannftictnrcs  of  Russia  had 
JscwsMJ  S30  per  cent ;  silk  had  increased  25  per  cent ; 
SMUea  had  increased  30  per  cent. ;  flax  and  hemp  had 
iacresicd  45  per  rent. ;  tobacco  and  snuff  had  increased 
loO  per  ceat;  and  Uie  manufacture  of  soap  131  per 
ont   (Hear.) 

Mr  Smith's  comments  on  these  alarming  facts 
are  worthy  of  the  deepest  attention  :— 

SoBK  gcDtlemeD  expressed  but  little  alarm  at  the  dan- 

gff  «f  lodiif  our  manulhcturing  superiority,  and  con. 

fzatahtcd  tbemselres  that  the  country  was  not  ruined 

jtL  It  might  be  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 

lyiniaf  of  cotton  twist  were  doing  well.    (*^  No,  no, 

M^**)   He  aaw  that  gentlemen  dissented.    The  makers  of 

nv  iisB  and  steel  he  understood  were  well  employed, 

bet  thoai  who  were  engaged  in  the  fiabrication  of  these 

■atdials  into  articles  were  complaining  of  the  hardness 

af  tiaie.    (Hear,  hear. )    Now,  when  he  had  occasionally 

ml  mae  of  the  directors  of  the  Chamber,  they  had 

■feted  nrprise,  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  por* 

^mtima  trade,  we  should  hare  flourished  so  long,  ex- 

Ubini  lach  signs  of  wealth,  and  asked  how  could  it  be 

aecsBBtcd  ibr?    It  might  be  accounted  for,  he  would 

nfify  hy  the  fact,  that  it  was  difficult  to  nUn  a  country 

like  lUa  all  at  once,  abounding  in  wealth  and  natural 

raoima.    (Hear.)    But  were  gentlemen  insensible  to 

the  handwriting  on  the  wall  ?    (Loud  cries  of  «  Hear, 

hoc'*)    Might  not  what  had  been  raised  by  the  superior 

ikill  and  industry  of  our  countrymen  be  destroyed  by  bad 

itpubdoa  ?    (Hear,  hear.)    We  had  attained  our  pre- 

MBt  pedUon  chiefly  by  the  enormous  increase  of  our 

yndaetiTs  power,  by  our  steam  and  machinery,  at  a  time 

vhea  other  countries  had  not  turned  attention  to  its  em- 

ybTsaeat.    This  had  enormously  increased  our  wealth. 

B«  who  derived  the  beneflt  of  this  ?    Had  the  working 

daoei?    (Hear,  hear.)     No;  because  they  had  been 

gmsg  eoDstantly  a  greater  quantity  of  manufactures  for 

^■me  or  a  less  quantity  of  food,  and  because  it  had 

^Bk  eBhaofed,  not  for  the  food  which  they  consumed, 

te  far  loxOTies  for  the  rich — (hear) — or  for  raw  mater« 

■1%  orfor  blodu  of  wood,  as  Mr  Dyer  had  justly  said, 

Iw anything  but  what  the  people  could  eat.    (Hear.) 

Tbi  increase  of  our  productive  power  might  be  inferred 

fnm  die  fret,  that  in  1815  our  steam  power  was  equal 

t»  31,600,000  of  labourers,  while  at  present  it  was  equal 

1*600,000,000.    (Hear,  hear.)    That  it  was  this  that 

kad  miUed  us  to  sustain  the  enormous  burthen  of  taxa- 

ti«,  sad  as  large  a  burthen  in  the  shape  of  Com-Laws, 

ssder  which  we  groaned,  there  could  be  no  doubt.     But 


r  the  time  arrired  that  our  competitors  should 
"ttaia  la  that  pmnt  in  mechanical  power  posseesed  by  this 
«*aBtry,  then  was  the  time  that  Britain's  sun  would  set. 
(Lewd  cries  of  <<  Hear,  hear.*^ 

Erm  the  landowner,  who  looked  beyond  the  receipt  of 
^leit  year's  rent,  must  see  that  the  destruction  of  the 
"iMafacturas  of  this  country  was  the  ineritable  destruc- 
tiea  s#himssir.  (Hear.)  What  must  be  the  result  of 
'vieylag  our  manufactures,  but  to  throw  the  greatest 
ivtsf  the  people  out  of  work,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
"Ms  ef  pauperism  ?  How  were  they  to  be  supported 
*^  maou&ctures  no  longer  exist,  but  by  the  land  ? 
j^  what,  then,  wiU  be  the  yalue  of  the  landowners' 
^M,  which  the  starring  people  will  eat  up  like 
"CitfB,  and  eren  And  these  insufficient  to  saye  them 
"m  misery  and  desUtution  ?    (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.) 

Mr  Cobden  is  not  less  solemn  in  his  warning  :— 


He^Mei  Ihe  continent  at  Antwerp  for  England,  and 
vwnldtdlttaii  what  wore  hit  feelings  alter  walking 


through  the  deserted  Exchange  of  that  once  fhmous  em- 
porium, and  looking  at  its  almost  deserted  harbours,  in 
which  by  the  way  he  observed  American,  not  English 
yessels,  which  had  been  the  bearers  of  the  coffee  and  sugar 
of  Cuba.  Whilst  looking  at  these  eridencet  of  departed 
greatness,  and  reflecting  upon  the  cause  of  the  decay  of 
Antwerp,  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Spanish  general  Alya, 
who  banished  the  skilful  weayer  and  the  capitalist  of 
Belgiam  to  foreign  countries,  he  felt  a  conyiction,  which 
he  still  'was  sorry  to  entertain,  that  the  rulers  of  this 
country  were  pursuing  precisely  the  same  policy  as  the 
Spanish  goyemor  in  Belgium,  or  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  re- 
yocation  of  his  edict  of  Nantes— that  our  aristocracy  was 
playing  over  again  the  same  part  in  a  different  character 
•—and  unless  prerented  by  the  efforts  of  the  suffering  peo- 
ple, it  would  end  as  in  Belgium,  in  the  ruin  of  the 
empire.    (Loud  cheers.) 

The  suffering  people  wUi  prevent  such  a  eon- 
summation.  It  is  impossible  that  the  food  mo- 
nopoly can  be  longer  upheld.  The  failure  of 
last  harvest,  with  its  consequent  Jiigh  prices,  and 
the  speeches  we  have  quoted,  are  exciting  a 
spirit  of  resolute  hostility  to  the  monopoly, 
which  nothing  short  of  its  total  abolition  will 
satisfy.  The  men  who  have  struck  so  forcibly 
against  the  Com  Laws,  will  follow  up  their 
blows.  They  are  evidently  in  earnest.  These 
are  not  '*  flash"  speeches,  from  which  we  have 
extracted  so  largely.  They  are  not  interlarded 
with  scraps  of  English  poetry,  nor  quotations 
from  Virgil,  like  the  orations  of  the  grown  school- 
hoys  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  able  peti- 
tion drawn  up  by  the  Directors  of  the  Chamber, 
and  enforced  by  them  and  the  Chairman  at  the 
two  meetings,  was  unceremoniously  thrust  aside, 
on  account  of  its  dealing  with  the  monster  mono- 
poly too  gently,  to  make  way  for  one  hy  Mr 
Cobden,  more  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  the 
Chamber.  The  same  champions  of  commercial 
freedom  have  established  a  museum  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  sidehy 
side  with  English  manufactures  of  similar  quali- 
ties, with  the  prices  of  each  affixed;  thus  appeal- 
ing to  the  eyes  as  well  as  the  ears  of  the  public* 
They  have  eng^ed  a  secretary  with  a  liberal  sal- 
ary^ to  correspond  with  other  places^  and  unite 
the  whole  mercantile  community  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  a  general  movement  against  the  food 
monopoly.  Ahove  all,  they  have  subscribed  liber- 
ally towards  the  expense  of  the  proceedings  they 
have  resolved  on,  including  the  obtaining  a 
hearing  at  the  har  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  every  respect,  the  leaders  seem  worthy  of  the 
cause.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  their 
success.  Already  the  country  has  responded  to 
their  call.  Meetings  have  been  held  in  Leeds, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  London,  Liver- 
pool, &c.,  at  all  of  which  the  total  and  immediate 
abolition  of  the  monopoly  was  demanded,  and 
everything  like  moderation  or  compromise  in 
dealing  with  so  pressing  a  ^question,  denounced 
as  culpable  weakness. 

The  example  of  the  men  of  Manchester  should 
he  followed  everywhere,  even  in  the  little  towns 
and  villages.  Meetings  should  be  held,  and  strong 
resolutions  passed,  in  favour  of  immediate  and 
total  abolition  of  all  the  food  taxes.  No  place, 
where  men  know  their  grievances  and  dare  raise 
their  voices  against  them,  should  be  thought  too 
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small  to  take  part  in  this  grand  moyement  in 
favour  of  commercial  freedom. 

If  any  man  can  yet  doubt  whether  what  iscalled 
"  a  moderate  fixed  duty"  might  not  be  tolerated^ 
we  beeeeeh  him  to  reooUeet  that  a  duty  of  even  la. 
a  quarter,  imposes  a  tax  on  the  community  of  no 
less  than  /2,600,000.  By  *'  a  moderate  fixed 
duty/ some  mean  IDs.  a  quarter;  8ome>  6s.  or 
7s. ;  and  some  5s.  a  quarter.  A  duty  of  10s. 
would  tax  the  community  to  the  extent  of 
X26^000,000^  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  National  Debt^  and  in  favour  of 
that  class  by  whom  chiefly  that  stupendous  debt 
was  brought  upon  the  nation.  A  duty  of  5s. 
per  quarter  would  rob  the  public  of  £13,000^000. 
After  being  plundered  by  the  landowners  since 
1815  to  a  vast  extoit,  are  we  now,  instead  of 
obtaining  restitution  of  any  portion  of  the  plun- 
der^ to  be  robbed  of  £13,000^000  annually  still, 
by  a  5s.  duty,  because  those  who  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  prey  on  us,  may  find  it  in- 
convenient to  live  (m  tiieir  own  means  alone  ? 
He  is  a  crawling  slave  who  would  longer  submit 
to  the  smallest  remnant  of  this  robbery  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Would  the  working  men>  on 
whom  the  burden  chiefly  falls,  permit  the  food- 
tax  to  continue  a  single  month,  if  they  had  the 
elective  franchise  ?  Assuredly  not.  And  shall 
those  to  whom  the  franchise  has  been  entrusted 
for  the  good  of  all,  do  the  working  men  so 
great  a  wrong  as  to  continue  this  grievous 
burden  on  them  ?  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  working-man  is  deprived  of  one-third 
of  his  small  income  by  the  operation  of  taxes  in 
the  imposition  of  which  he  has  no  voice.  This 
opinion  has  been  held  by  Mr  Hume,  and  by  Sir 
£.  Lytton  Bulwer.  (See  ''  England  and  the 
English,"  voL  I.,  p.  187.)  Other  authorities  have 
attributed  to  the  food  monopoly  alone  a  robbery 
of  the  working-man,  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth 
of  his  earnings.  The  calculation  is,  that  the 
food-tax  raises  the  price  of  bread,  or  the  sub- 
stitutes for  bread,  to  double  its  natural  price ; 
and  that,  of  the  working-man's  wages,  one-half 
is  expended  on  food  for  himself  and  his  family. 
If  this  be  true>  how  guilty  are  they^  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  who  lay  this  heavy  burden  on 
the  poor  man — a  burden,  be  it  observed,  which 
falls  moderately,  in  comparison^  on  the  middle 
classes,  and  very  lightly  on  the  rieh^  of  whose 
expenditure  only  a  small  portion  goes  for  food ! 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  landowners 
ham  a  ''  protection"  against  the  foreign  grower, 
independently  of  any  duty,  in  the  whole  charges 
of  freight,  insurance,  damage  in  tranqM>rt,  ware- 
house rent,  and  profit  to  the  importer ;  amount- 
ing, according  to  the  common  notion,  to  10s.  per 
quarter,  or  £lSyOOO,000  sterling.  Their  claim 
to  even  that  protection  is  questionable.  At 
least  the  sum  that  they  realise  in  this  way,  by 
the  mere  increase  of  population,  without  any 
merit  or  cost  of  their  own,  is  a  peculiarly  proper 
subject  for  taxation. 

But  it  is  commonly  urged  as  a  plea  in  favour 
of  the  landowners  being  protected  by  a  duty 
of  about  6s.  or  78.  a  quarter,  that  they  are 


already  taxed  above  their  fair  proportion.  They 
unfairly  taxed  f  They  who  have  made  all  the 
laws,  and  imposed  all  the  taxes !  The  idea  is  as 
ridiculous  as  untrue.  If  they  are  unfairly  taxed, 
let  them  shew  it,  and  claim,  not  a  tax  on  the  com- 
munity to  enable  themselves  to  pay  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  taxation,  but  relief  by  an  equal- 
isation  of  burdens.  We  maintain,  however,  and 
can  prove  it,  that  the  landowners  pay  less,  much 
less,  than  their  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of  the 
State. 

But  should  not    the    food-tax   be    reduced 
gradually  ?    No.    It  should  be  abolished  at  once. 
The  effect  on  prices  will  be  gradual  notwith* 
standing.    Corn  will  not  be  grown  for  us  in  suf- 
ficent  quantities  for  several  years  after  the  abo- 
lition of  our  Corn.laws.    The  best  judges  of  the 
subject  declare,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  fear 
much  land  being  thrown  out  of  tillage.    Our  own 
belief  is,  that  a  great  stimulus  would  be  g^ven  to 
English  agriculture,  by  the  abolition  of ''  protec- 
tion," the  never  failing  cause  of  slovenly  manage- 
ment.     Competition,  and  not  protection,   Ikaa 
been  the  grand  source  of  improvement.     Ac- 
cording to  Mr  M'Culloch*-— '^  A  great  future 
increase  may  reasonably  be  looked  for,  in  the 
imports  from  Ireland.    But,  independently  alto- 
gether of  this,  there  is  still  very  great  room 
for  improvement  in  Great  Britain.    We  believe, 
it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  were  the  whole 
island  as  well  cultivated  as  East-Lothian,   Ber- 
wickshire, Northumberland,  Lincoln,  and  Nor- 
folk,  its  produce  would  be  at  least  doubled." 
This  is  cheering  information ;  for  it  shews,  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  many  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers being  thrown  out  of  employment,  hut, 
on  the  contrary,  a  prospect  of  their  number  he- 
ing  greatly  increased,  whenever  the  stimulus  of 
foreign  competition  shall  incite  the  British  farmer 
to  improved  cultivation.    For  the  farmer  him- 
self we  have  no  fear :  he  wiU  be  in  a  much  hot- 
ter position  without  the  Corn-Laws,  than    he 
has  ever  been  with  them.    Besides,  only  tenants 
under  lease  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  altera- 
tion of  the  present  system;  and  for  them  proviaion 
can  be  made  by  a  clause,  converting  their  money- 
rent  into  a  grain  one.    Many  such  leases    exist 
already.     If  the  circumstances  of  either   land- 
lord or  tenant  are  to  be  altered  materiaUy  hy 
abolition  of  the  monopoly,  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  both  that    the    period  of    tranation    fx-otn 
the  one  state  to  the  other  should  not  be  pro- 
longed ;  but  that  they  should  know  as  early  as 
possible,  what  their  new  situation  is   to    be, 
and  accommodate  themselves  to  it.    A  gradual 
change,  if  it  be  for  the  worse,  is  more  painfiil^ 
more  destructive  of  a  man's  energies,  than  a 
sudden  loss.     But  we  are  far  from  thinlclfiy 
that  abolition  of  the  monopoly  will  entail  nkiaofai 
loss  on  any  class  of  agriculturists,  except,  per- 
haps, landowners  whose  estates  are  not  tlieir 
own.    In  the  event  of  a  fall  of  rents,  the  land- 
owner might  be  made  liable  to  those  relatiomm 
who  have  provisions  secured  in  his  estate,  only  ixx 

•  SmUh*t  Wealth  of  NatkHii,  M'CaUodi*t  Bditi^. 
8?o^p.6aL| 
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I  lom  eomspondiiig  to  the  reduced  rent.  But 
lor  tW  eMe  of  the  Imndlord  whose  estate  is  nort- 
gifed^  we  feu  nothing  could  he  done.  Any  in- 
terfereoee  of  the  L^g^islature  hetween  debtor 
aDd  creditor  weuld  be  highly  objectionable.  A 
jBin  who  hat  incurred  debt  has  put  himself  into 
i  him  pontion^  and  cannot  be  saved  from  the 
doseqiieneee.  Thoee  landowners  who  are  not 
IB  debt  will  benefit  by  the  abolition  of  the  Corn- 


Laws.  Their  rents  will  be  better  paid  than  now^ 
and,  if  somewhat  less  in  nominal  amount,  will 
exchange  for  at  least  an  equal  amount  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  But  it  is  not 
on  account  of  its  harmlessness  that  the  abolition 
of  the  landlords'  monopoly  must  be  called  for. 
The  abolition,  the  total  and  immediate  aboli- 
tion, is  demanded  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  as  a 
measure  of  proved  necessity. 


HYMN. 


BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


KiTBflE  of  die  PHgrim  ttree,  who  eoufht, 

Beyoad  the  AUantle  foam, 
Per  fcarfaai  troth  and  honeet  thouf  ht, 

A  rcAige  and  a  home  I 
Who  would  not  be  of  them  or  thee 

A  not  nnworthy  ion, 
Tktt  hean,  amid  die  chain'd  or  free, 

The  name  of  Washington  P 

Cndle  of  Shakepeare,  Milton,  Knox  I 

Kinf-flhamingr  Cromwell's  throne ! 
HeoM  of  the  Rnsselis,  Watts,  and  Lockee  I 

Earth*s  greatest  are  thine  own : 
Aad  shall  thy  children  forge  base  chains 

For  men  that  woald  be  free  ? 
No !  by  thy  Elliots,  Hampdbh s,  Vanes, 

Pths,  81DVET8,  yet  to  be ! 

No! — for  the  blood  which  kings  hare  gorged 

Hath  mado  their  Tietims  wiM» 
While  erery  lie  that  Fraud  hath  forged 

Veils  wisdom  from  his  ejes : 
Bat  time  shall  change  the  despot*s  mood ; 

And  Mind  is  mightiest  then. 
When  turning  eril  into  good. 

And  monstert  into  men. 


If  round  the  toul  the  chains  are  hound 

That  hold  the  world  in  thrall — 
If  tyrants  laugh  when  men  are  found 

In  brutal  fray  to  fiill — 
Lord  I  let  not  Britain  arm  her  hands,  ] 

Her  sister  states  to  ban ; 
Bat  bless  throngfa  her  all  other  lauds. 

Thy  family  of  Man. 

For  freedom  if  thy  Hampden  fooght ; 

For  peace  if  Falkland  fell ; 
For  peace  and  lore  if  Bentham  wrote, 

And  Burns  sang  wildly  well- 
Let  knowledge,  strongest  of  the  strong, 

Bid  hate  and  discord  cease ; 
Be  this  the  burden  of  her  song-* 

<'  Lore,  Liberty,  and  Peace  !" 

Then,  Father,  will  the  nations  all. 

As  with  the  sound  of  seas^ 
In  uniTcrsal  festiTal, 

Sing  words  of  joy,  like  these  :— 
Let  each  lore  all,  and  all  be  free, 

Receiying  as  they  giro : 
Lord  !— Jesus  died  for  Lore  and  Thee ! 

So  let  thy  children  lire ! 


THE  DAY-DREAMER. 


A  R£V£RIE. 


A  wm  deligbtfiil  ooeupatioii  is  that  of  build. 
a$  caitlet  in  the  air  ! — how  noiseless-swift  glides 
^  o?er  beads  so  engaged  !  Not  the  poppy's 
^  jaioe,  nor  the  generous  blood  of  the  grape, 
V^  ao  ine  a  madness ;  pleasant  while  it  lasts, 
^valea  when  gone.  What  is  there  in  life 
*^  can  equalise  its  conditions,  soften  its  hard- 
■^  aad  charm  away  its  cares,  like  this  ima- 
PBatire  heolty  ?     Who  so  happy  as  the  Day- 


^  W  poor  and  of  no  account  among  his  fel- 
^-Bieo  ?  He  is  lord  of,  all — ^king  or  kaiser,  if 
^pliiiSi,  in  hia  own  dreanuworld. 

Hjs  he  no  discernible  tenement  or  messuage 
tbt  ks  can  call  his  own,  in  any  town  or  county  ? 
^«Uyy  uai.  Yet  doth  he  retire  at  will  to 
tiBMsiir.ca«t]«y  stated  in  fair-visioned  pleas- 
*■<■»  vilk  dear  lake  and  hanging  woods-— the 
*B^sf  rich  nabttloas  domains,  well  stocked 
*^  pae,  and  yielding  a  princely  reyenue. 

^  Us  hooteketping  cold — ^his  servants  few  or 
^'^^  Granted.  Nererthless,  he  supports  an 
^'■U  eiteWishmant  eonsistent  with  his  air. 
Mb;  «i Htm  splendidly^  and  gathem  around 


his  table  the  great,  and  the  wise,  and  the  witty ; 
himself  ever  being  (O  rare  privilege !)  the 
greatest,  and  the  wisest,  and  the  wittiest  in  the 
company. 

Is  he  an  ambitious  man,  checked  and  kept 
under  by  narrow  circumstances?  Very  likely. 
Therefore,  in  his  cloud-dominions,  he  builds  for 
his  friends  and  rivals  as  well  as  for  himself;  and 
rewards  or  takes  revenge  by  appointing  them 
splendid  lodgings  or  mean ;  his  own  particular 
dwelling  ever  towering  supreme,  with  glory  piled 
on  glory,  in  a  Temple-of-Solomon  sort  of  mag- 
nificence. 

Does  he  bear  a  mighty  mind  in  a  pigmy  body, 
and  thirst  for  martial  fame.^  Straitway,  then, 
he  is  dubbed  Admiral;  waxes  terrible  on  the 
high  seas,  vanquishes  the  combined  navy  of 
Europe,  and  becomes  a  second  Nelson  (in  all  but 
death)  at  another  Trafalgar.  Or  his  taste  lies  in 
the  limd-service ;  and  then  beware,  ye  fortresses 
and  towers  of  strength,  for  impregnability  shall 
avail  you  nothing  !  France  and  Russia,  arise  I 
Prussia  and  Austria,  to  the  rescue !  for  here 
comes  our  hot  dreamer,  charging  at  the  head  of 
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a  hundred  thonsand  cavalrf  ^  aod  dealing  destruc- 
tion not  to  be  equalled  till  the  fight  of  Arma- 
geddon. 

Are  politics  and  intrigues  of  state  his  dream  ? 
And  is  he  hindered  of  success  in  that  walk  by  the 
impediments  of  a  narrow  intellect^  a  poverty  of 
language,  a  stuttering  speech  ?  Truly  so.  Yet 
in  this^  his  hour  of  pride,  he  is  standing  forth 
before  gods  and  imaginary  men,  delivering  him. 
self  of  an  oration  Demosthenes  might  envy,  and 
no  gainsay er  may  answer.  Persuasion  sits  on  his 
lips— by  the  wind  of  his  mouth  he  has  overthrown 
one  administration,  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrils 
shall  he  build  up  another. 

Is  he  addicted  to  the  tender  passion,  soon 
vanquished  by  speaking  eyes  and  soft  voices, 
yet  himself  not  likely  to  inspire  love  or  obtain 
marriage— being  short  and  ugly,  shy  and  poor ; 
and,  in  speech,  purse,  and  bodily  presence,  alto- 
gether weak  and  contemptible  ?  Pity  him  not ! — 
such  may  be  his  hard  fate  in  gilded  saloons,  not 
in  bis  own  dream-land.    There  he  dilates  into  a 


Hercules,  softens  to  an  Adonis ;  becomes  the 
happy  Romeo  of  some  fortunate  Juliet,  or  the 
Sir  Harry  Wildair  of  lighter  loves.  And  there, 
moreover,  his  fictions  are  not  wholly  fictitious. 
His  paradise  of  Dainty  Devices  is  peopled  with 
some  realities;  for  there,  fair  familiar  faces, 
whom  he  has  secretly  worshipped  afar  off,  regard 
him  with  looks  of  love,  and  living  bright  eyei 
seek  to  rain  influence  only  on  him,  and  softest 
animate  forms  woo  him  to  their  arms. 

Blest  privilege,  indeed,  is  this  of  self-retire- 
ment !  Possession,  more  enviable  than  proper- 
ties real  or  personal,  is  such  a  Happy  Valley  of 
Thought !  Let  the  lord  of  this  inheritance  ever 
dwell  and  take  his  pleasure  therein,  basking  in 
the  sunshine  and  beauty  of  his  own  creation; 
let  him  recline,  ever  lapt  in  dreamy  bliss,  be- 
neath his  own  imaginary  vine,  his  own  ideal  fig. 
tree,  nor  envy  the  possessors  of  care-burdened 
realities,  be  they  the  proud  halls  of  the  Escurial, 
or  the  delicious  gardens  of  Versailles. 

O. 


MOUNTAINS. 


Y£  proud  old  monntaini^  what  dark  ipell 

Have  ye  coiitrl?ed,  to  chain 
In  love  to  yon  the  Bonli  that  dwell 

Beneath  your  cloudy  reign  f 

Have  your  wild  winds  more  melody 
Than  harp-awakening  breeze  P 

Or  sound  more  sweet  your  blasts  on  high, 
Than  lute  'mid  orange  trees  ? 

Say,  in  your  giant* s  lightning  spear, 
And  cloud-wove  billowy  banner, 

What  magic  charms  the  mountaineer, 
And  lures  bis  soul  to  houour  P 

For  far  though  from  your  eagle*s  nest 
The  Highland  youth  may  roam, 

His  spirit  clings  around  your  breast, 
No  other  spot  his  home* 

The  cit  beneath  a  foreign  sky 

May  court  its  gales  of  balm. 
And,  reckless,  breathe  his  latest  righ 

Beneath  a  foreign  palm. 


But  your  bold  child,  though  round  the  i 
May  gleam  his  battle  blade, 

Prays  that  his  last,  long  home  may  be 
Within  your  solemn  shade. 

He  sings  the  songs  his  fitther  sung. 

On  golden  Cathay^s  strand, 
To  which  your  echoes  oft  have  rung— 

The  songs  of  fatheivland. 

Old  mountain  echoes  I  mighty  names 
Are  yours — from  age  to  age 

Sounding  from  crag  to  cavern— fame*s 
Undying  heritage. 

Wild  tones  ye  on  the  winds  have  sped 
To  climes  where  bondsmen  muttered 

And  clanked  their  chains  in  wrath  and 
The  tones  which  Wallace  uttered. 

And  Annan  Bruce  and  William  Tell, 
The  glorious  mountain  three, 

Whose  names,  wherever  freemen  dwell. 
Are  linked  with  liberty. 


G.  P. 
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A  Manual  of  Private  or  Ball^Room  Dancing. 
By  Barclay  Dun,  Teacher  of  Dancing  and 
Calesthenics. 

Amoko  the  endless  H^amtals,  HintSy  SytUtMy  Hand" 
Books,  and  Trtaiites  on  every  imaginable  subject,  it  is  »• 
tber  surprising  that  there  are  few  or  none  upon  Dancing, 
an  art  practised  every  day,  and,  at  one  time  or  other  of 
their  lives,  by  every  individual  in  civilized  society,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  any  other  art  whatever. 
Where  there  is  one  singer  of  any  description,  and  how- 
ever  bad,  there  are  fifty  dancers.  It  is  just  so  much  the 
more  necessary  that  the  most  universal  and  the  mos^ 
social  of  arts  and  exercises  should  be  well  understood; 
and  though  we  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  Mr  Dun  in 
thinking  that  4<  the  value  of  Dancing  and  Calesthenics 
depends  miHrelp  on  the  way  in  which  either  is  taught,*' 


we  at  once  admit  that  the  more  scientifically  tliey  ma 
taught,  so  much  the  better.  The  lessons  or  rules  lai^ 
down  by  Mr  Dun  are  the  result  of  many  years*  experi 
ence,  aod,  as  he  states,  of  much  thought.  Far  befor 
mere  dancing,  or  the  knowledge  of  steps  and  flgures,  M 
Dun  places  the  power  which  his  pupils  may  poaaesB  fl 
prtssnt  themselves  before  ampany  ;  or  how  ea^l  j  an 
gracefully  they  may  sitt  waUc,  and  comport  themael:Ti 
m  danekiff.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  spirit  of  dancia 
as  an  art,  and  that  which  remains  to  ehann.  ^irbi 
«  dancing  days'*  are  long  past  and  gone.  Mr  Dun  |^ 
pounds  the  true  philosophy  of  his  art  In  his  preliniinai 
remarks.  The  best  dancer  is  not  he  who  can  Leap  i 
high  and  perform  so  many  tricks  with  his  deaoendi^ 
leg%  as  to  astonish  the  groundlings  ;  nor  yet  the  danc 
most  skilled  in  in^cate  and  new-£uhioned  st^ie  ai 
figures.    Dancing  he  considers  the  art  of  shewing  m  fi^ 
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ton,  tltfant  taita,  and  graceful  carriage  to  adrantage. 
It  has  nothing  mora  in  truth  than  <<  to  teach  the  lorely 
yooBf  woman  to  more  onemharraaaed  and  with  peculiar 
fnce  duMgh  the  mazea  of  the  danc«^  either  in  priyate 
drdM  er  pablic  halls ;  in  hours  of  happy  pastime,  or 
tk  cdebrftdon  of  festlTity."  A  canon  for  ladies  is,  that 
**Tke  almost  to  which  a  gentlewoman  need  aspire  in 
toefaig  is,  an  agile  and  gracefol  morement  of  her  feet, 
as  ban&onioQi  moring  of  her  arms,  and  a  corresponding 
cMj  arriafe  of  her  whole  hody.**  Some  of  the  agile 
teem  ars  described  as  dancers  only  from  the  waist 
AwBwards-ahe  nobler  part  of  the  person  remaining 
citkcr  manimate  or  in  awkward  motion;  although  the 
WR  on  of  the  legs  is  ^  not  half  the  art.*'  Mr  Don, 
wte  bss  hmg  been  a  fashionable  teacher  in  Edinburgh, 
mm^  « that  ease  and  elegance  of  manner"  is  what 
kbsf  slways  been  anxious  to  inculcate  on  his  scholars— 

Bang  ftdly  aware  that  the  height  of  art  ia  to  conceal  arty 
uA  thrt  therefore  ease,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  it, 
iltooki  sQoompsny  all  the  dancer's  motions.  There  ore, 
l»«Ter,  very  few  professional  or  public  dancers  who  pos- 
ies thk  hippy  art  entirely;  hence  that  astonishment 
vfaiefa  the  performance  of  their  most  diffionlt  and  brilliant 
Basements  exdtea,  is  generally  so  blended  with  an  idea  of 
the  QDcommon  toU  to  which  they  must  necessarily  subject 
t&onaelfes  dutii^  their  practice,  that  although  our  wonder 
Qty  be  for  a  moment  extorted,  yet  compassion  or  regret 
noo  fallows.  But  our  unalloyed  admiration  is  reserved 
far  the  dancer  whose  steps  are  firm,  yet  flexible  and  well 
■tiGQlated— whose  sinkings  and  risings  are  easy,  soft,  and 
volvokcn,  proceeding  from  a  wdl-regulated  employment 
(if  the  strength  and  suppleness  of  the  legs — ^whose  body  is 
oert  (without  stiffness),  well  balanced,  and  possessing  an 
elastic  power  of  rising  and  yielding,  acreeably  with  the 
notion  of  the  limbs — ^whoee  head  is  weil  set,  and  in  per- 
fceteqiDilibrium,  so  that  its  moving  may  not  disturb  the 
papnTBtmined  state  of  the  body,  with  which,  as  well  as 
^Jh  the  arms  and  l^s,  it  maintains  an  harmonious  ac- 
eqnpaaiment.  In  conjunction  with  these  acquirements, 
vra  may  possibly  result  from  art,  it  is  presumed  that 
Bitaie  has  endowed  the  dancer  with  tliat  feeling  or  sen- 
»>hj£ty  of  whidi  I  have  already  spoken  y  for  it  is  impos- 
■iMe  to  exhibit  through  the  meoium  of  the  body,  what 
tbe  loal  does  not  feeL  Thus  accomplished,  then,  while 
"ibibats  through  the  mazes  of  (the  dance,**  the  simple, 
^ninct,  and  varied  movements  of  her  feet,  will  be  accom- 
I*aied  by  an  appropriate  gesticulation  of  the  body,  head, 
^  anns,  rendering  tlie  tout  ensemble  a  perfect  combina- 
toe  of  aU  that  is  beauteous  and  lovely :  and  then,  and 
o^then,  can  dancing  be  called  the  **  poetry  of  motion,''* 

Tkffe  if  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  How  to  attain  this 
|9<KtisQ,  we  must  leare  to  Mr  Dun*s  instructions.  They 
<R  idoitific,  practica],  and  minute.  One  general  remark 
«T  ihall  quote,  as  we  imagine  that,  by  neglect  or  igno- 
latt  sf  the  caution  given,  many  a  young  lady  has  injured 
kndi,  and  many  a  poor  young  gentleman  has  been  need- 
My  gained  and  mortified— 

I  would  reeomm^id  it,  with  every  deference,  to  teachers 
rfficMingto  incalcato  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the 
infinetj  of  giving  the  hands,  as  it  is  called,  in  a  free  and 
tafj  maimer ;  avoiding,  while  they  are  preparing  to  do  so, 
i^i&etcd  vrithings  of  the  neok,  and  all  unnecessary 
^vi^ngs  of  the  wrists  ;  as  I  have  often  seen  these  faults 
*VBed  to  a  ridiculoixs  length  by  persons  who  oould  use 
^  kgi  wdi.  It  is  the  fate  of  aAeotation  never  to  escape 

r  of  the 


I  would  likewise  recommend  the  giving 
hi&bthe  dance  always  with  an  air  of  fin&nkness  and 
fBte  good-will,  wliieh  has  a  charming  effect ;  for  often 
Jhae  there  is  not  the  slightest  intention  of  wounding  the 
■iBga  of  partaea  with  whom  one  has  to  dance,  a  careless 
^liiiiuju  to  the  matter  I  am  speaking  of  may  sometimes 
f«  «icMe,  where  perhaps  none  was  meant. 

Vr  Dwn  covieerres  it  the  duty  of  teachers  of  dancing 
■Aatabcaic%  to  know  something  of  human  anatomy. 
^e Mlirtiniia,  and  exercises  of  older  ftme,  he  has  de- 
VMMa  yotifln  of  kia  work,  and  his  brief  treatise  on 

fc  deformities,  com- 
I  most  eminent  phy- 


%M  iNslsr<(Oii,  and  its  consequent  < 
^^whrtiiti  baa  been  said  by  the  mt 


Biologists  on  this  fertile  subject  Mr  Dun  disapproves  of 
soft  beds  and  high  pillows ;  and  where  two  children  sleep 
in  the  same  bed,  he  recommends  that  they  should  take 
different  sides  of  the  bed  on  alternate  nights,  and  also  lie 
on  both  their  sides  alternately.  He  gives,  many  sound 
practical  directions  for  the  promotion  of  health,  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  hody,  and  the  prevention  of  distortion 
and  deformity,  which  may  be  useful  to  mothers  and 
governesses,  as  well  as  to  teachers. 

The  <' Manual  of  the  Ball-room*'  is,  besides  its  more 
important  qualities,  a  very  neat  and  handy  small  tome^ 
and  an  inexpensive  one^ 

Ben  Jonson's  Works. 

Mr  Moxon  has  published  an  edition  of  this  sterling 
English  classic,  in  the  same  form  as  his  late  Faistaffian 
edition  of  Shakspeare.  The  whole  works  are  contained 
in  one  handsome  volume,  printed  in  double-columns,  and 
in  a  fine  and  dear  type.  From  the  style  of  the  binding, 
it  opens  freely,  so  as  to  be  comfortably  read.  Editions  of 
this  description,  of  standard  works,  uniting  excellence  with 
cheapness,  and  adapted  to  the  rapidly-increasing  number 
of  persons  of  large  literary  desires  and  limited  means, 
we  look  upon  with  great  interest.  An  economical  book* 
buyer  can  hardly  make  a  better  investment. 

The  memoir  and  dissertation  are  from  the  pen  of 
Barry  Cornwall,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  that  hearty 
sympathy  with  his  author  which  is  always  desirable  in 
the  composition  of  a  brief  literary  biography,  where  one 
naturally  looks  more  to  the  works  than  their  author.  A 
good  portrait  of  Beriy  who  looks  as  rough  as  he  describes 
himself,  and  a  pretty  view  of  Hawthomden,  are  the 
embellishmenu  of  the  edition. 

The  Pictorial  Shakspeare. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  superb  work  consists  of 
the  play  of  King  John;  the  Third,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Both  are  exquisitely  embellished  ;  and  the  variorum 
notes  display  the  same  critical  and  antiquarian  learning 
and  good  taste,  which  augured  so  fairly  for  the  edition 
on  the  appearance  of  Part  I. 

Records  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  from  1638  doirn- 
wards.  By  Alexander  Peterkin^  Editor  of  the 
*'  Compendium  of  Church  Laws/'  &c.  &c. 
Nee  tamen  oonsumebatur,  is  the  motto  of  our  vener- 
able national  kirk — a  burning  bush  its  blazonry.  The 
bush  is  fairly  a-blaze  again,  whatever  be  the  upshot, 
and  therefore  forms  the  appropriate  ensign  of  Mr 
Peterkin*s  title-page.  Most  opportunely  does  his  work 
appear,  as  if  to  beet  the  flame,  and  rake  up  the  embers  of 
our  old  controversy,  not  so  much  with  Papists  as  with 
^<  prelatic  malignants"  and  the  <*  wicked  hierarchy. '» 
Individually,  the  editor  does  nothing  of  the  sort — though 
an  ably  written  Historical  Introduction  breathes  Pres- 
byterianlsm  ^  true  blue** — ^but  the  purpose  is  more  ef. 
fectually  accomplished  by  the  publication  of  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  and  the  Records  of  the  Kirk.  These  docu- 
ments  are  in  every  way  curious  and  interesting  $  and  con- 
vey a  high  idea  of  the  political  sagacity  and  capacity  for 
public  business  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
The  work  is  to  appear  in  a  series  of  One-shilling  Parts. 
It  is  very  neatly  printed,  and  must  form  a  desirable  book 
to  all  Scottish  Presbyterians  and  their  numerous  off- 
sets, whether  clerical  or  laical.  Prom  his  peculiar  line 
of  research,  and  filial  devotion  to  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
we  know  of  no  man  living  so  perfectly  fitted  fbr  the  task 
he  has  assumed  as  Mr  Peterkin.  The  pubUcation  is 
exceedingly  interestUig,  merely  from  its  historical  and 
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antiqnariui  ehnraeter,  and  alio  fh»m  proring  in  ewtrj 
page  heir  trae  it  it  that 

<<  New  PTMbyter  Is  but  Old  Priett  writ  iMTgc** 
To  this  work  wt  thall  probably  advert  hanafter* 
The  formal  eentencet  of  Depotitioa  of  the  Biehopi,  the 
Abjuration  of  Bpiicopacy,  the  <<Baitard  Saeramente,'* 
aod  each  matten,  are  truly  piquant  now.a-day%  when 
<<the  Sitter  Ettabaihoae&t**  of  England  has  grown  lo 
greatly  in  favour  with  Preebyteriana. 

The  Booke  of  the  Universall  Kirk  of  Scotland. 

This  work  ie,  like  the  above,  edited  by  Mr  Peterkin, 
with  Historical  Notes.  It  is  the  earliest  record  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  known  to  exist ;  and  to  Mr  Peterkin 
belongs  the  molt  of  rescuing  it  from  the  black-letter  and 
MS.  oblivion  in  which  it  has  lain  for  centuries  In  public 
libraries.  It  embraces  the  period  from  1560  to  1616. 
Th«  osiginal  registers  were,  it  would  seem,  filched  by  a 
Mr  Campbell,  a  rigid  Episcopalian,  to  whom  they  had 
been  lutmsted,  and  who  bequeathed  them,  as  if  his  private 
property,  to  Sion  College,  under  an  injunction  that  they 
should  never  be  restored  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
They  were  destroyed  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  burnt  down ;  but,  fortunately,  several  transcripts 
•existed,  though  somewhat  abbreviated.  It  is  from  two 
MS.  copies  of  ^  The  Booke,**  which  are  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  that  Mr  Peterkin  is  prindng,  with  literal 
fidelity,  this  curious  work.  His  object  is  to  render  so 
important  a  record  cheaply  accessible  to  the  country  and 
the  Church ;  and  it  is  really  surprising  that,  with  so 
many  leisured  and  zealous  Churchmen,  this  duty  should 
not  have  been  performed  long  ago.  Tt  was  indeed  an 
object  for  the  Assembly  to  have  undertaken.  A  brief 
specimen  will  best  explain  the  character  of  these  happily 
rescued  regbten : — 

Seas.  3a.  December  28, 1567. 

Ordaines  that  Superintendants  and  CommisBioncars  ap- 
pointed shall  plant  ministers  vaikand  in  sio  rowmes  where 
the  parishiooers  will  gladly  sustaine  them  on  their  owue 
expenses,  whtll  other  order  be  had ;  and  that  they  remove 
nane  out  of  their  rowme,  being  found  qualified,  without 
the  advyoe  and  consent  both  of  the  ministrie,  and  kirk- 
worthie  of  the  place. 

Sees.  4a.  December  30, 1567. 

Anent  the  aoousatione  laid  to  my  Lord  Aivvll*8  chaive, 
touching  the  separation  betwixt  him  and  ms  wife ;  de- 
olared  that  he  was  not  the  oocaoione  thereof.  As  to  other 
offences  whatsover,  wherthrough  he  hes  been  anywayes 
sclanderous  to  the  Kirk,  he  was  content  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  discipline  of  the  Kiik  at  all  tymes  maist  wilUnff^ 
lie ;  and,  thereibre,  the  Kirk  ordained  the  Superintend- 
ant  of  Aigyie  to  take  tryall  of  the  saids  sclanders  com- 
mitted be  the  said  Earle,  and  thereafter  to  cause  sic  satis- 
fiiction  be  made,  as  God's  Law  appoints,  and  to  report  the 
order  thereof  to  the  next  Generall  Asaemblie  of  the  Kirk, 
together  with  his  own  diligence  in  executione  of  his  office 
of  Superintendancie. 

Anent  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  with  the  Earie 
Both  well,  be  Adam,  called  Bishop  of  Orkney ;  the  haill 
Kirk  finds  that  he  transgressed  the  acts  of  the  Kirk  in 
marrying  the  divorced  adulterer ;  and,  therefore,  deprives 
him  of  all  ftinctione  of  the  ministrie,  conforme  to  the 
tenor  of  the  act  made  thereupon,  ay  and  wfaill  thq  Kirk 
be  satisfied  of  the  solander  oommittit  be  him. 

The  same  day  Mr  John  Craige  was  bruitit  for  proclaim- 
ing the  bands  betwixt  the  Queen  and  the  Earle  Bothwell; 
who  answered  be  word,  justifying  his  proceedings  there- 
anent,  and  was  ordained  to  give  in  his  purgation  in  write, 
to  the  effect  his  good  mynd  and  proceeding  may  be 
knowne  to  all  and  sundrie  that  hereafter  would  be  satis- 
fied thereanent. 

A  panage  in  the  jmrgati$n  of  Mr  John  Craige  is  to  this 
eflSect: — 

Being  admittit,  aftemoone,  before  my  Lord  in  Councill, 
I  laid  to  his  charge  the  law  of  adulterie,  the  ordinance  of 
the  Kirk,  the  law  of  ravishing,  the  suspicion  of  oollusioune 
betwixt  him  and  his  wife,  the  sadden  diyoroement  and 


prodi^ning  within  the  space  of  four  dayea,  and  last  the 
■uspioioone  of  the  King^s  death,  whilk  his  marriage  will 
confinne.  But  he  answered  nothing  to  my  satisfEu^oune : 
Wherefore,  after  many  exhortationes,  I  protested  that  I 
could  not  but  declare  my  minde  openly  to  the  Kiik. 
Therefore,  upon  Sonday,  after  I  had  deelared  what  they 
had  done,  and  how  they  would  proceed  whether  we  would 
or  not,  I  tooke  Heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  I  abhor- 
red and  detested  that  marriage,  becaose  H  was  odious  and 
soUnderous  to  the  worid ;  and  seeing  the  beat  part  of  the 
realme  did  approve  it,  either  be  flatterie  or  else  be  their 
silence,  I  desyred  the  fitithfull  to  pray  earnestly  that  God 
would  tume  it  to  the  comfort  of  this  realme,  that  thing 
whiUc  they  intended  againes  reasone  and  good  coosoleBoe. 
I,  because  I  heard  some personsgangand againes  me, used 
thir  reasones  for  mv  defences :  First,  I  had  broken  no  law 
be  proclaiming  of  thir  persones  at  their  request :  Secondly, 
If  their  marriu^e  was  selanderous  and  hurtfol,  I  did  wm 
for  warning  allmen  of  it  in  tyme .  Thirdly 

These  were  the  palmy  days  of  Presbytery,  when  Lady 
Argyle,  for  being  present  at  the  chrittening  of  the  inftnt 
James,  could  be  thus  rated : — 

Seas.  5a.  December  ultimo  1567. 

Anent  the  complaint  give  in  against  mv  Lady  Aseyku 
declaring  how  scne  once  being  at  the  table  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  professing  hisEvangell,had  revolted  ther^Qrae,  in 


and  been  ane  sclander  to  the  Kirk  in  committing  the  pre- 
mises ;  and  thereforo  willingly  submitted  herself  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Kirk  and  djiBcretioune  of  them.  There- 
fore, the  Kirk  ordaines  tlie  said  lady  to  make  publick  re- 
pentance in  the  Chapell-Royall  of  Stirling,  upon  aue  Son- 
day  in  tyme  of  preaching ;  and  this  to  be  done  at  nok 
tyme  as  the  Kirk  hereafter  shall  appoint  to  the  Saperin- 
tendant  of  Lowthiane,  providing  alwayes  it  be  before  the 
next  Assembly. 

This  work  is  surely  well-deserving  the  patronaft  of 
the  Church  and  of  all  its  adherents.  It  is  appeaiinf  in 
Parts,  and  will  form  a  work  worth  any  fifty  of  the  Rox- 
burghe  or  Bannatyne-Club  publications.  Ai"ffng  tba 
artieUt  sent  up  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Queen,  in  1565, 
we  find  the  following  : — 

Fourthly,  For  sustentation  of  the  poor,  that  all  lands 
founded  to  hospitalitie  of  old  be  restored  agane  to  this 
same  use,  and  that  all  lands,  annualrents,  or  any  other 
emoluments  pertaining  any  ways  to  the  friers  of  whatssam- 
ever  ordonr,  or  annualrents,  altarages  pertaining  to  Ptiesta* 
be  applyed  to  the  sustentatione  of  toe  poor,  and  uphald 
of  Schoolea  in  the  towns  and  uthers  places  where  tbej  ly. 

What  would  the  landed  aristocracy  of  Scotland  any 
if  those  lands  were  now  reclaimed  for  these  purpoMs... 
lands  of  which  they  have  had  the  use  for  nearly  three 
centuries  ? 

The  Law  of  Christ,  respecting  Civil  Obedience^ 
and  the  Payment  of  Tribute. 

A  Third  Edition  of  Dr  Brown's  work  hat  nppcnrcd, 
improved  and  enlarged !  We  should  imagine^  tliat  tliose 
who^  for  some  matter  of  a  fow  shillings,  or  ponnda,  if  it 
Came  to  pounds,  stirred  up  this  affisir,  will  now  be  dia* 
posed  to  cry— .*<  Hold !  Enough  !"  To  say  that  w« 
regret  the  issues  which  this  strife  has  brought  forth, 
would  be  gross  dissimulation.  From  recent  manifirta  i 
tions  of  the  Established^hureh  clergy,  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  it  is  becoming  evident  that  it  is  to  the  princlpl«^ 
of  dissent  that  the  laity  have  now  to  look  for  the  < 
of  civil  liberty  and  of  personal  security.  It  is  long  < 
these  reverend  persons  set  themselves  above  the  go^el^^ 
now  they  fairly  set  themselves  above  the  law  of  the  land 
Essays  on  the  Apocalypse,  By  R.  B.  Sanderaon 
Second  Edition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notica  anything  in  Seoond  B4II 
tions,  save  additions.  Here  a  preliadaaiy  ifiilm—  t 
the  Queen  is  the  principaL  Mr  Sandenan  ^sritfs^ 
her  Majesty  to  be  a  reUgioui  wwmo,  and  a  lifcgia^ 
minded  SoTeNiga.    H«  wUm  htr  a  gotd 
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wte  AaO  W  i  frieoa  to  Ubeiml  mMflnrei;  ¥iit,  mbove 
iQ,  W  »Mm  ha   to  lay  down  ber  tpiritaml  wapft" 
matj,  whidi  be  does  not  oontider  fit  fsr  any  hamui 
Msf,  ud,  kuft  of  all,  for  a  yoonf  fMnaltb    And,  if 
Hmy  VIIL  «otM  mmaab  itof  kiiili^  wliy  may  not 
Vktork  I.  Uy  it  down  ?    Finally,  be  detiret  to  inpreii 
wpm  kr  Maj«iy*t  mind  tlMt  tbore  is  no  taftty  for  any 
pmtMtt  of  tbe  yreeenl  day,  m^e  by  an  inunediate  dii- 
Niotiea  of  tbe  paitnertbip  between  Cbnrcb  and  State. 
Nitittiil  chnrdiea  are  tbe  panaite  i?y  wliieb  clings  to 
atflii|iikdermine  tbe  cnunblinf  tower— the  incmsta- 
litB  wUcfc  bee  euTdoped,  by  fradoal  ooneretlon,  tbe 
itmod  Christianity.     Tbe  Church,  tbe  Qneen  is  told, 
hotglrtChBrles  I.  to  tbe  Uook ;  and  Qoeen  Anne,  throof  b 
wntel  saxisty,  to  an  nntimdy  end.    Tbe   Headship  of 
tk  Chncb  was  certainly  nerer  more  a  source  of  amuse- 
■eeC  cbsa  now  to  those  sour  Presbyterians  and  rain 
jam  wbo  do  not  acknowledge  Queen  Victoria's  Spirit- 
sal  SaproBsey;    and  it  does  ooond  oddly  enoogli— 
"Yottrtay,  tbe   Head  of   tbe  Church  took  a  gaUop 
61  Ike  downs  in  a  dark-green  habit  and  riding-cap,  at- 
taderf  by  (be  Master  of  the  Buck-hounds,  Miss  Qaenttn, 
Lwd  Melboonie,  &c  ;*'  or,  ^Last  night,  the  Head  of 
AeCbaicb,  at  tbe  eourt  ball,  danced  a  quadiiUe  with 
PrtseiGforge  ;**  or,  *«  Tbe  Head  of  the  Church  went  pri. 
vttdy  to  Druiy-Lane  to  see  the  pantomime  of  <  Jack 
Asiti'witb  which  she  expressed  herself  highly  delighted.'* 
If  vc  do  not  greatly  mistake  his  drif>,  Mr  Sanderson, 
■dnittiBg  the  Firti    Bemtt  in  the  Rerelations   to  be 
tke  Cbaich  of  Rome,  makes  out  the  Second  to  be  the 
CkvtbeC  England. 

WhUtle  Binkie. 

Aprvpot  to  the  aeoson  of  festivity,  when  all  sing  who 
ailing,  and,  kinder  still,  many  are  willing  to  try  whether 
^  can  or  not,  ont  comes  to  their  aid,  and  the  delecta. 
i»«ofibeir  friends,  a  Second  Series  of  «  WhisUe  Binkie." 
Oveditioa,  we  are  g^  to  find,  comprehends  both  first 
■d  Koood,  and  is,  vioreorer,  edited  by  Sandy  Rodger. 

The  Nogtare^  we  imagine^  nearly  all  original;  though, 
toiayibetnitb,  sooae  of  tbe  bards  are  probably  better 
^aovB  to  oral  £una  than  to  the  regular  police  of  the  press, 
nscboisest  eontrilMitions  are  those  of  the  Editor  and 
UiaatiBe  of  Bdinbmgh.  A  fow  steriingold  songs  find  a 
1^  Our  sslected.  specimen  is  anonymous,  and  in  com. 
■atntion  of  tbe  |(loiies  of  tbe  Glasgow  deputation  who 
*teded  190B  George  IV.  on  bis  visit  to  Scotland— but 
■K  tbe  worse  foruTanttng  a  name. 

■<^i»e affwi' ycnir  bonnets, husaa !  huxsa! 
Thewwoatiaocnnin',  fauszal  buna! 
Jb  bsOies  and  1  meddles,  wi'  hammers  and  treddles, 
Arlbii^,  and  barrels,  an'  a*,  an*  a'. 

^Gif  in  Embro  our  dwellin'  ye  saw,  ye  saw, 
Wr  oar  tin  Pro  vost  s  name  on  the  Ca,  the  Ca,* 
Aia'thstaecords,  ye  wad  tak  us  for  lords, 
Aa'httbem  tliat  win,  lAugfa  awa,  laugh  awa. 

Come  aff  wi'  your  boonete,  Iks. 
MfeU  bin|  up  c^nr  signs  in  a  raw,  a  raw, 
lung  flonkiei  1  and  sauUes  sac  braw,  sae  braw, 
^  good  and  wi*  green,  well  dazzle  folks'  ecn, 
Aa  *Let  Glasgofwaye  Flourish !'  awa,  awa.  * 

Come  aff  wi'  your  bonnets,  ka, 

;Vh.  to  tl^jesty  down  w«  iDMn  &',  m«m  &'. 

^ "  r  and  bzaw,  and  braw. 


^Uiia. 


••  was  sae  naoy  and  Draw,  and  braw, 

J^f^naa  weU  saeoB  how  gr^t  George  can  do  less 

^"Mtoma'ke  fits  o^lmiobts  o'  usa%  us  a*. 

Come  aff  wi'  your  bonnets,"  leo. 

TUiwecaUa  good  song;  so  in  general  are  all  tbe 
^— Wiwes ;  b«t  tb«e  is  a  selection  of  superlatively 

^^^  ds«;.|lale..ths  Ohugow  Dsputatkn  occupled|«  wbolo 


fine  sentimental  lyrics,  which  transcend  us.    We  hope 

Mr  Rodger  comprehends  them.      Here  is  tbe  dosing 

stanza  of— 

<«  Brightly  is  the  streamlet  flowfaog 
Bri^Uy,  oh  !  brightly,  ohl- 

**  But  what  sun  Uhnnee  tike  bushes, 
Radiant, oh!  radiant, obi 

"Tis  Matilda's  glowing  blushes, 
Radiant,  oh !  radiant,  oh ! 

Thus  then,  streamlet,  run,  and  never 

From  thy  mother  river  sever: 

Oh!  Matilda's  mine  for  ever — 

Radiant,  oh !  radiant,  oh !" 

This  beats  « a  Person  of  Quality"  all  to  sticks;  but 
we  suppose  it  may  be  a  sly  parody  of  Whi$Ue  Binkie*  son 
some  sentimental  song. 

The  Comic  Almanac, 

In  the  II.  Victoria,  the  pencil  of  Cruickshank  is  richer 
than  ever ;  and  Rigdum  Funnidos,  Gent.,  the  editor  of 
«  The  Comic,**  no  whit  fallen  ofl;  either  in  his  jest  01  in 
bit  earnest  The  Illustrations  of  the  Months  serve  a 
double  purpose;  for  they  also  illustrate  the  twelve  principal 
adventures  of  <*  The  Life  of  Robert  Stubbs,  the  younger,** 
whose  thread  of  story  runs  round  the  whole  circle  of  the 
months,  from  January  to  December ;  by  which  time,  not- 
withstanding the  comic  turn  of  his  many  disasters,  one  is 
quite  sick  of  so  pitiful  and  sneaking  a  scoundreL  It  is, 
however,  a  clever  story  of  tbe  Jerrold  sdiool;  and  it  renders 
the  interest  of  the  Comto  continuous,  and  the  incidental 
jokes  and  squibs  so  much  the  more  piquant,  for  thi«  kind 
of  relief.  Rigdum  Fuimidos  dabbles  this  year  in  politics, 
in  a  small  way,  and  is  Conservative  and  sadrical. 

The  minor  illustration  for  September,  efjarveyt  in  all 
stages  of  despair,  is  followed  by  these  lines  u- 

HABVET  versus  JARVEY. 

A  Mohnchofy  Case. 
^  WeD,  here's  a  fine  beginning  all  along  of  these  bete 

Harveys, 
Snre-ly  they*re  gettmg  the  whip  liand  of  all  as  honest 

jsrveys; 
To  rob  us  of  our  fare  is  like  depriving  us  of  vittle. 
And  giving  us  no  meat  to  cut,  but  leaving  us  a  Whittle. 
The  watermen  axe  all  in  tears — it's  fitting  you  should  know. 
That  the  stopping  of  our  going  is  to  them  a  tale  of  *  Wo  ;* 
And  the  'esses  stands,  quite  sad  to  see,  beside  the  crib  in 

vain. 
And  wonders  whether  thev  shall  ever  taste  a  bit  a^^ain. 
Now  they're  gettin'  out  of  natur,  for  their  raws  is  all  a 

healing, 
And  soon  they'll  be  onsenselees  brutes,  without  a  Ut  of 


Or  else  they'll  pine  away  so  fitst,  the  knackers  scaroe  wiO 

skin  'em. 
For  they  miss  the  bits  of  thrashing  just  to  keep  the  life 

within  'em. 
And  the  cuts  that  makes  'em  lively,  arter  waiting  in  the 

street. 
For  'tis  but  being  on  the  stand,  that  keeps  *em  on  their  feet. 
Now,  blowd  if  I  can  understand  this  here  lioeasious  day. 
Unless  it  means  the  taking  all  our  license  quite  away  ; 
And  then,  again,  for  characters,  how  very  hard  they  use 

'em. 
Both  them  as  vaiidy  strive  to  find,  and  those  who'd  gbMlly 

lose  'em. 
The  cads  look  quite  cadaverous,  to  think  there's  such  a  fuss 
At  their  stepping  from  tbe  treadmill,  to  the  step  behind 

abas; 
But  here's  the  greatest  grief^  and  sore  it  makes  one  choke 

to  put  on 
A  Hbel  to  one's  neck,  just  like  cheap  oag-mag-acrag  of 

mutton ; 
There's  nothing  stares  us  in  the  fecc  but  rueftil  ruination. 
So  there's  my  ticket,  and  111  seek  some  more  genteel 

vocation. 
Ono  of  tbe  ilhiitrations  of  August  is  a  chsss  board,  with 
tbe  pieces  set  out,  and  tbe  motto  ^^  Blaek  mooes  and 
cHns.**  It  commemorates  tbe  abolition  of  Negro  ApprsnU 
Iciikip^  and  tails  of  him— . 
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^  Dozlnff  in  his  easy  ohair, 

•Round  nl8  nose  mosquitoes  flitting. 

Sweltering  in  the  sunny  lur, 

Was  Nine-taU  Joe  of  Kingston  sitting. 

**  Now  Nine-tail  Joe  loved  oheerftilness. 
And  he  chanced  in  a  pleasant  mood  to  be, 
So  h6  flogged  his  niggers,  and  played  at  chess. 
And  dranic  a  Ml  jorum  of  Sangaree. 

<'  What  can  be  the  matter  with  flogging  Joe  ? 
His  eyes  ore  rolling  to  and  fro, 
And  he  rubs  lus  nose  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 
And  gasps  to  speak  lilce  one  that  is  dumb. 

^  The  forms  that  lately  were  pawns  and  knights. 
And  bishops,  and  queens,  and  kiogs. 
Were  reeling  and  wheeling,  like  so  many  sprites 
Or  other  unearthly  things. 

**  And  beings  all  fearfully  black  were  there. 
And  they  roird  their  eyes  at  Joe, 
And  wiloly  flourished  the  cat  in  air. 
And  danced  to  **  Jump  Jim  Crow/ 

**  Before  them  fled  both  bishop  and  knight, 
While  pawn  and  Idng  were  seen 
Rolling  and  tumbling  in  awAil  plight- 
Decorum  was  gone,  and  they  fled  outright— 
And  surely  it  was  a  most  terrible  sight. 
When  the  bishop  fell  over  the  queen. 

*^  With  burning  head  and  aching  heart. 
Up  from  his  ohair  did  the  planter  start  ; 
But  the  vision  had  fled,  and  there,  instead 
Of  dancing  nigsers*  furious  tread. 
Was  seen  ihe^iU,  the  dreadftil  bUl, 
The  Whiggish  Act  of  Slavery, 
That  maae  him  rich  against  his  will. 
And  stopped  him  in  his  knavery. 

^  The  planter's  dream  doth  plainly  seem 

To  point  a  moral  deep : 
It  yon  choose  to  whack  a  niggers  back. 

You  should  never  go  to  sleep.'* 

The  <^  Annual  Register,"  and  the  <'  Association  of  the 
British  lUuminati  at  Birmingham,'*  contain  several  good 
hits. 
Hay  on  the  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,  as 

adapted  to  Interior  Decorations,  Manufactures, 

S^c.    Fourth  Edition. 

This  volume,  which,  we  believe,  in  its  original  form, 
was  intended  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  housepainters  and  de- 
corators, has,  in  its  various  editions,  gradually  grown 
into  a  scientific  work,  without,  however,  losing  its  prac* 
tical  character.  The  laws  of  colouring  arc  illustrated 
by  coloured  plates.  The  entire  work  seems  the  result  of 
patient  study  and  long-continued  observation.  It  will 
afford  many  useful  hints  to  those  who  are  fitting  up  and 
decorating  their  dwellings,  while  it  forms  a  code  of  sys- 
tematic knowledge  to  young  designers  and  practical 
decorators. 

Mudies  Mental  Philosophy, 

This  volume  is  intended  as  an  elementary  treatise,  or  a 
first  book  in  teaching  the  means  and  objects  of  the  study  of 
the  mind.  The  arrangement  is  clear,  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  often  felidtons.  It  will  form  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  «  Brown's  Philosophy  ;*'  while  to 
those  young  students  who  do  not  pursue  the  science  of 
metaphysics  deeply,  it  may,  in  some  sort,  supply  the  place 
of  *«  Brown's  Lectures." 

The  Entomologist's  Text-book.    By  J.  O.  West- 
wood,  F.L.S. 

In  this  volume,  the  leading  entomological  articles, 
written  by  the  author  for  the  *'  British  Cyclopedia  of 
Natural  History,"  are  collected,  and  form  a  general  out- 
line of  the  science,  or  Elements  of  Entomology.  New 
plates  of  insects  have  been  added  to  those  which  originally 
illustrated  the  difilerent  articles  In  the  <<  Cyclopadia." 


Some  of  the  insects,  as  gnats,  moths,  butterflies,  &&,  m 
very  prettily  ooloured.  The  book  will  be  found  amunng 
to  young  persons,  besides  being  instructive  in  the  sctence 
which  it  expounds. 

Todd's  Student's  Manual. 

Among  the  many  plain,  sensible,  and  highly-commend- 
able works  for  the  young  which  we  owe  to  America,  this 
is  one  of  the  best  The  regular  studoit  in  his  college,  or 
the  youth  anxious  to  improve  himself,  will  find  the  genN 
ral  directions  and  the  advice  of  this  wdl-infonned  moni- 
tor equally  valuable.  Some  may  consider  the  author  of 
the  manual  too  sober-minded  or  too  frugal  of  both  time 
and  money ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is  of  the 
country  of  Franklin.  He  U  also  a  rigid  moral  disciplin- 
arian ;  and,  it  may  be  thought,  apt  to  be  somewhat 
puritanical,  narrow,  or  strait-laced  In  his  opinions  of 
certain  popular  books  and  authors.  But,  if  thoe  be 
error,  it  is  on  the  safe  side.  The  work  seems  careftiUy 
reprinted  from  the  seventh  American  edition. 

Scenery  of  Edinburgh  and  Mid^Lothian, 

A  second  ss/ of  these  engravings  has  been  published, 
which,  in  every  respect,  keeps  up  to  the  promise  of  the 
first  To  specify  the  various  excellencies  of  the  series, 
would,  therefore,  be  only  to  repeat  ourselves.  The  work 
is  neatly  and  even  handsomely  executed,  and  surprii- 
ingly  cheap.  We  do  not  mean  low-priced,  for  many 
pictorial  works  are  very  low-priced,  which  we  should  not 
call  cheap;  The  principal  subjecU  of  this  set  are  /To/y- 
roodhouse  and  Bums'  Monument ;  the  interior  of  the 
Parliament  House;  and  very  pretty  views  of  the  classic 
and  pastoral  HahUe's  How,  DuddingsPme  Loch  in  the 
skating  season,  with  Crichion  CasUe,  Dalkeith,  and  s  few 
more  architectural  plates  and  interiors.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  joint  labours  of  the  brother  artists  will 
find  a  cordial  welcome  with  all  Scotsmen,  as  well  as 
with  those  who  have  found  a  temporary  home  among 
the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  thei  venerable  scenes  » 
tastefully  delineated. 

Every  Man  his  own  Butler, 

Mr  Cyms  Redding,  the  author  of  ««A  History  and 
Description  of  Modern  Wines"— a  ^'ork  of  conwderaWe 
reputation — has  been  induced  to  *<  geft  up  a  word  of  adrice 
upon  wine,"  giving  honest  counsel  to  everybody  who 
buys  wine  and  who  drinks  it.  The  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subject  possessed  by  the  authcir  has  made  him  a 
full  man,  and  he  has  put  a  great  deal  into  narrow  q>ace, 
and  produced,  at  the  same  time,  a  c  leverly-written  and 
entertaining  book,  at  about  the  price  of  a  single  bottle  ol 
sherry,  and  well  worth  more  money  t  o  all  wine  consum- 
ers who  require  a  guide,  and  have  the !  »gacity  to  follow  s 
well-informed  and  sound  one. 

PAMPHLETS. 

The  "  Letter  to  the  Queen,  by  a  F  riend  of  the  Peo 
pie,"  has  formed  a  text  for  a  set  of  tnimpery  or  catchi 
penny  pamphlets,  the  object  of  one  of  them  being  to  apolo 
gize  for  her  Majesty's  Whig  Ministers  ;  of  the  others, « 
tell.  They  demand  no  particular  noticiS  The  apologj 
goes  over  the  beaten  ground  of  what  the  Whigs,  in  the! 
new  Poor-Law,  their  Irish  Poor-La w,  th,e  Abolition  « 
Slavery,  the  Municipal  BiU,  &&,  &c.,  &v.,  have  donj 
and  the  nnimagined  and  unnamed  blessings  they  m^ 
yet  confer  upon  the  country,  if  it  will  ivnly  maintai 
them  in  place. 

Mr  Lister,  the  author  of  the  Life  df  Clabsi 
DON,  has  published  a  refutation  of  the  givss  misstat 
ments  and  bold  averments  of  The  Quarterly  Reviewt  { 
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id  Itte  eapt'mt,  thallovr,  and  ill4nfonned  refiew  of  hii 
work. 

We  in  fUd  to  aee  that  Colonel  Thompflon  haa  sent 
tkmdy  at  thii  time,  a  Lur^  si  zpenny-worth  of  his  acute 
afmm  of  Ctm^Law  Failaeies. 


*«*  We  hare  reeeived  a  number  of  London  publica- 
tiooa,  some  of  them  important,  so  late  in  the  month  as 
to  render  it  imposaible  to  gire  any  adequate  account  of 
them  in  the  present  number. 
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Tri  littifi;  of  Parliament  is  at  hand,  but  no  indica- 
tkn  baf  bfen  fiTen  of  the  policy  of  Ministers.  That  the 
Jafe/trfttMltf,  thedo-as.little-as-poflsible  system,  will 
k  penrvered  in,  if  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But 
tW  nmear  is,  that  the  Ministers  will  be  forced  into  a 
teiifd  course  of  conduct,  at  the  very  openings  of  the 
SnmiD,  by  the  200  Members  of  the  Commons  who  voted 
t»r  ike  BaUot.  If  a  Goremment  opposition  be  again 
Bade  to  the  Ballot,  it  is  understood  that  these  Radical 
M-P/f  will  no  longer  «  support  the  present  Ministry," 
« the  phrsse  ii;  by  which  is  meant,  keep  them  in  power, 
u  the  expense  of  the  principles  which  these  M.P.'s  pro- 
im  (0  maintain.  The  M  inisters  are  said  to  have  resolved 
«•  oppose  Reform,  if  the  Reformers  will  force  them  to 
Wd*,  and  to  lean  on  the  Tories  for  support.  No  doubt 
til*  Tfriei  will  support  tkem,  until  Tory  support,  no  less 
^  tke  opposition  of  the  Reformers,  shall  have  utterly 
niwd  tbcm  with  the  country;  and  then  their  Tory  sup- 
^•itm  will  quietly  «  walk  into  them,*'  as  the  Yankees 
««T-  The  alarm  caused  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
rf4?tiits  er  Universal^uffirage  men  in  the  manufactur- 
isf  fttricts,  has  subsided,  and  even  with  the  Tories  in 
Fwer  there  is  not  now  materiel  wherewithal  to  get  up  a 
rws.Wg  oommitteew  The  fire  and  fury  of  the  physical 
ftfce  oeo  have  expended  themselves  very  innocently;  the 
jwpssrtioiis  of  the  supporters  of  it  at  the  later  meetings 
wi»T  dwindled  down  to  the  mere  assertiou  of  the  right 
of  tke  people  to  keep  arms,  and  to  use  them  if  illegally  at- 
^«d— propositions  which  nobody  ever  disputed,  and 
*Wcfc  an  laid  down  much  more  emphatically  by  the  Tory 
»»»<««  ef  the  last  century  than  by  the  Ultra-Radicals  of 
|7*»a  day.  So  fer  were  o&r  ancestors  from  being 
■™  of  the  people  bein?  armed,  that  they  enjoined  it 
*<icr  the  most  severe  penalties;  and  the  Statute- Books 
mk  of  England  and  Scotland  are  filled  with  regulations 
«tWi  bead.  The  very  tenure  by  which  the  citizens  of 
wn*i  held  the  right  to  their  tenements,  was  watching 
«i  wwdmg,  or  the  mUiUry  defence  of  the  burgh.  Wea- 
''•■•^^ings,  or  reviews  of  the  arms  and  armour  of 
*•  pspalation  within  their  jurisdiction,  were  held  yearly 
"7  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  and  by  the  provost  and  magis- 
'W  sf  burghs.  The  arms  of  each  particular  class  were 
■*oiiiBly regulated,  according  to  its  presumed  wealth : 
"jd  we  ind  it  enacted^  that  **  no  manner  of  weapons  be 
J«iitid  to  weapon-schawings  but  spears,  pikes,  stark 
fiJiaiig,  of  six  elnes  in  length,  Leith  axes,  halberds, 
^•^ows  and  arrows,  cross-bows,  culverings,  and  two- 
«dtd  fworis."  The  claim  of  right  in  1689  expressly 
•»•  fasth  « the  disarming  of  Protestants*'  as  a  grievance ; 
•fwfof  the  first  statutes  passed  under  the  Revolution 
■^■mt,  was  ont  declaring  the  right  of  the  people  to 
^^vsH  for  their  deience  suitable  to  their  condition  and 
2«;  which,  as  the  Tory  Blackstone  remarks,  «  is  in. 
W  t  psblic  allowance,  under  due  restrictions,  of  the 
■*'»1  right  of  resistance  and  self-preservation,  when  the 
■"^••of  sodety  and  laws  are  found  insufficient  to  re- 
■«4»nol«ice  of  oppression."  The  same  writer  else. 
*«»  lottrks,  in  talking  of  the  liberties  of  Englishmen, 
^•ts  vindicate  their  rights  when  actually  violated  or 
2j4«d,  the  subjects  of  England  are  entitled,  in  the  first 
l*^t»  the  regular  administration  and  free  course  of 
^*«  ia  the  courts  of  law ;  next,  to  the  right  of  petition. 
||l  ftc  lUni  and  Pailiament  lor  redress  of  grievances ; 
[^^y»  «•  the  right  of  having  and  using  arms  for  self- 
2?]'"**^  *^  defence.  Jnd  all  these  rights  aiid  It- 
J*tt  •<  w  •»  birth^hi  to  enjoy  entire,'*  It  would 
**Ml to dinover  how  onr  ancestors  contrived  to  rule 
■*  ■■•*  ia  the  way  we  have  described,  and  what  it  is 
■Kseraiiuas  so  sneh  dccad  when  »  fipw  of  the  poptUa- 


tion,  in  one  or  two  counties,  procure,  like  their  richer 
neighbours,  for  their  self-def^ce  or  amusement,  a  frw 
pikes  or  pistols^  acting  up,  in  this  respect,  to  the  practice, 
as  well  as  precepts,  of  our  ancestors.  One  thing  is  ob- 
vious, that,  as  in  those  times  there  was  no  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace,  the  measures  of  the  Government  must 
have  been  more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people  than  at  the  present  day  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  sys- 
tem of  taxation  of  articles  of  food,  and  of  interferenee 
with  the  Industry  of  the  people,  by  prohibitions  and  re- 
strictions on  imports  and  exports,  had  hardly  begun.  We 
have  little  doubt  that,  when  the  burden  of  taxation  is 
placed  where  it  ought — where  we  hope  it  will  soon  be — 
on  property  and  not  on  labour,  and  especially  on  the 
rents  of  land — a  species  of  revenue  derivisd,  not  from  in- 
dustry, but  from  the  mere  increase  of  population — the 
fears  entertained  by  the  higher  for  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety will  quickly  disappear.  Besides,  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider, when  we  hear  so  much  of  foreign  invasion,  and 
when  defences,  are  erecting  on  our  coasts  to  protect  the 
country,  whether  it  is  good  policy  to  discourage  the  use 
of  defensive  i 


SCOTLAND. 

Public  Meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn.Lnws 
have  been  held  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Edinburgh ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  at  all  these  meetings  not 
only  has  the  *'  total  and  immediate  repeal**  been  advo- 
cated, but  also  the  removal  of  ail  protective  duties  on 
manufactures  and  articles  of  subsistence.  The  Edin- 
burgh meeting  was  the  largest  that  has  been  held  for 
many  years ;  and  the  only  interruption  to  the  proceed- 
ings that  arose  was  from  those  who,  being  disagreeably 
crowded,  and  unable  to  hear  the  speakers,  wished  an  ad- 
journment into  the  open  air ;  but,  on  putting  the  motion 
to  the  meeting,  it  was  negatived  by  ten  to  one.  The 
Lord  Provost  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  Liberal  party  of 
all  shades — Whigs,  Radicals,  and  Ultra-Radicals— joined 
unanimously  in  the  proceedings.  There  appeared  to  bo 
some  apprehension  at  first  among  the  working  men  who 
were  present  that  it  was  meant  to  substitute  a  fixed 
duty  for  the  existing  law ;  but  when  it  was  found  that 
the  resolutions  clearly  and  explicitly  asserted  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade  in  their  fullest  extent,  as  regards 
manufactures  as  well  as  agriculture,  and  prayed  for  the 
establishment  of  these  principles,  universal  satisfaction 
was  expressed. 

Fire  Iksuraxce  ik  Edinburgh  and  other 
Towns. — It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  as  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  that  the  owners  of  such  property 
as  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  the  merchan- 
dise and  fiimiture  contained  in  it,  should  have  been 
so  long  content  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  insurance  as 
persons  who  have  property  situated  in  the  worst  part 
of  the  Old  Town.  It  is  plain  that  the  risk  of  fire  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  is  much  greater  than  in  that  of 
the  former;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dissipated  and 
profligate  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  closes,  &c  of  the 
Old  Town,  the  number  of  fires  constantly  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  there,  where  [each  apartment,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  inhabited  by  a  separate  family,  greatly  increases 
the  danger  of  fire.  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  at 
least  some  of  the  fires  which  have  taken  place  in  the  Old 
Town,  arose  from  the  profligate  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  houses  consumed.  One  of  the  great  firs^ 
which  took  place  in  November  1824,  was  distinctly 
traced  to  the  throwing  of  a  gUiss  of  spirits,  by  a  man  in  n 
state  of  intoxication,  into  the  fire  of  a  whisky  cellar;  an4 
another,  that  ia  the  Parli»aent  Square,  was  ascertained 
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4o  hare  brokMi  out  in  a  farrtt  brothel  For  a  gftat 
number  of  yean,  there  hae  not  been  a  fire  of  a  lerioat 
nature  in  the  west  part  of  the  Nevr  Town,  and  there 
never  were  any  of  the  extent  of  those  which  hare  so  often 
taken  place  in  the  Old  Town.  When  a  fire  breaks  out 
among  crowded  buildings,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
extinguish  it,  from  its  being  impossible  to  get  access  for 
fire  engines,  and  from  the  great  quantity  of  oombustible 
matter  in  the  form  of  wainscotting,  &c.,  with  which  the 
old  houses  abound.  The  charge  payable  for  ordinary 
risks  at  preient^ls.  6d.  per  cent— certainly  seems,  at 
first  sight,  very  moderate  ;  but  where  the  system  of  mo- 
tual  insurance  has  been  tried,  all  loes  and  expenses  hare 
been  paid  for  a  much  smaller  sum.  In  the  Canton  of 
Neufchatel,  in  Switzeriand,a  Mutual  Insurance  Society  has 
long  existed;  and  it  is  found  that  about  8d.  per  cenL,  per 
annum,  covers  all  losses.  Much  len  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, cover  the  loss  in  the  new  part  of  Edinbnrgh ;  for, 
in  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  houses  is  covered  with  shingles  of  wood,  and,  from 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  timber  in  the  Jura  Moun- 
tains, much  more  wood  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses  of  all  kinds  than  with  us.  In  the  Canton  of  Zu- 
rich, there  is  a  general  system  of  compulsory  insurance. 
The  Canton  is  the  general  insurer,  and  levies  a  tax  on 
all  the  bmildings  in  the  Canton.  We  have  often  thought 
that,  as  Government  cannot  want,  or  at  least  will  not 
take  off,  the  heavy  tax  of  3s.  per  cent,  on  fire  insurance, 
they  ought  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hand  ;  raise 
an  insurance  tax,  and  render  the  insurance  of  all  build* 
infi^  and  furniture  compulsory,  and  pay  the  losses  which 
occur.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  tax  which  was  ever  in- 
vented  that  would  be  willingly  paid ;  for  it  would  be  the 
only  one  for  which  every  one  would  see  he  had  some 
equivalent  The  present  set  of  surveyors  and  collectors 
of  the  assessed  texes  would  be  able,  with  a  little  assist- 
ance, to  manage  tlie  insurance  tax ;  and  hence,  all  the 
money  expend^  at  present  in  salaries,  office  rentj,  and 
other  expenses,  by  the  insurance  offices,  would  accrue  to 
Government.  This  must  amount  to  a  very  large  sum 
annually.  In  Edinburgh  alone  there  are  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  offices  and  agents  for  insurance  against  fire. 
We  presume  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  of  insurance 
companies  would  not  seriously  object  to  Government 
appropriating  this  branch  of  business  to  itself ;  fior  it  is 
generally  said,  that  the  present  rate  of  Is.  6d.  for  common 
risks,  is  by  no  means  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
risk. 

But  to  revert  to  the  scheme  of  mutual  insurance.  All 
that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  the  owner  of  each 
property,  in  a  particular  street  or  district,  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain per  centage  on  the  value  of  his  property ;  and  it 
would  probably  be  advisable,  that  no  one  should  be 
allowed  to  insure  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  value ; 
Ibr  it  is  a  very  rare  circumstance,  indeed,  that  property 
is  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  such  a  regulation  would  be  a 
check  against  fhiud.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  ftw  years,  so  much  money  would  be  collected, 
that  no  farther  payments  would  be  required,  or,  at  least, 
that  they  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  trifle ;  and  whenever 
this  took  place,  not  only  the  premium  but  the  duty  to 
Government  would  be  hencefbith  saved.  Provision 
thould  also  be  made  for  keeping  up  engines  and  firemen, 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  protection  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  having  the  engine  and  firemoi  constantly  at 
band ;  for  the  station  of  the  one  and  residences  of  the 
other,  would  be  within  the  district.  The  property  in- 
sured in  Great  Britain  is  very  great ;  for  the  duty  paid 
being  about  iC900,000  per  annum,  shews  that  property 
to  the  value  of  six  hundred  millions  is  covered ;  yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  not  at  least  as  much  more  unprotected 
«t  present,  and  great  misery  often  arises  in  consequence. 
Any  plan  by  which  fire  insurance  could  be  extended, 
Is  worthy  of  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  nn- 
meious  Scotch  offices,  a  great  part  of  the  business  in  Scot- 
land appears  to  be  done  by  agents  of  English  offices : 
for  while  the  English  offices  pay  £750,000  of  duty,  the 
Scotch  pey  only  £00,000,  one-iifteenth  part ;  whereas  the 
«8ual  proportion  of  Uxatkm  of  Scotland  to  England  is 
it  from  an  eighth  to  a  tenth  part.    It  ia  imposiibla  to 


doee  this  sntjeet  without  adverting  to  the  unCsir  ad 
vantage  given  to  the  landed  interest,  by  exempting  fsro 
buildings,  stock,  &c,  from  duty,  while  the  duty  is  allow« 
to  remain  at  a  rate  equal  to  double  the  premium  on  tb 
property  of  every  other  class  of  the  community.  No 
thing  but  a  parliament  of  landlords,  having  their  syc 
blinded  to  every  interest  but  their  own,  could  have  btti 
guilty  at  so  gross  an  act  of  injustice. 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

PRODUCTiVEyEss  OF  Low  DUTIES. — ^The  mischic 
and  hardship  occasioned  to  the  people  of  this  country  b 
high  duties  are  incalculable.  These  high  duties  are  im 
posed  either  with  the  view  of  raising  revenue  or  of  pre 
tecting  the  interest  of  some  particular  trade  or  clasi,  a 
the  expense  of  the  whole  community.  In  as  far  as  tb 
first  object  is  concerned,  high  duties  have  signally  faild 
as  the  history  of  many  commodities  shews.  Our  limit 
only  permit  us,  at  present,  to  advert  to  one — coSm 
Previously  to  1732,  the  duty  on  coffee  was2i.  per  ponnd 
in  that  year,  it  was  reduced  to  Is.  6d.,  and  the  dut 
thence  arising  averaged,  for  several  years,  £10,000  a 
year.  The  high  duty,  however,  encouraged  smnggling 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  revenue,  in  1783,  ha 
declined  to  £2869.  In  1784,  the  duty  was  retbsced  t 
6d.,  and  the  revenue  immediately  rote  to  £7200— shew 
ing  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  legally-importe 
coffee  of  eightfold.  In  1807,  the  duty  was  Is.  8d.,  th 
revenue  £160,000 ;  in  1808,  the  duty  was  reduced  to  ^i 
and  the  very  next  year  the  revenue  rose  to  £245,850,  o 
50  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  pound 
weight  of  coffee  were  consumed  in  1809  more  than  ii 
1807.  In  1819,  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  ls.~th 
consumption  instantly  declined  two  millions  of  ponnd 
below  what  it  had  been  in  1817,  and  the  revenue  wi 
under  £400,000.  In  1824,  the  duty  was  again  reduce 
to  6d.— the  consumption  increased  by  three  millioos  c 
pounds  weight;  and,  in  1831,  the  consupptioa  wa 
three  times  what  it  was  in  1819,  and  the  revenue  £583,00 
—being  50  per  cent,  higher  with  the  duty  at  6d.  tha 
with  the  duty  at  Is.  In  1836,  the  duty  on  Eai 
IndU  coffee  was  also  reduced  to  6d.;  and  the  tota 
consumption  last  year  Ixceeded  26  miUions  of  pound 
weight,  yielding  a  revenue  of  £650,000— the  consumptio 
being  now  twenty-four^fold,  and  the  revenue  fiwinoW 
what  they  were  in  1807,  under  the  Is.  8d.  duty,  and  th 
population  during  that  period  not  having  increased  fift 
per  cent.  This  places  the  injurious  effects  of  high  dutw 
on  the  revenue  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  But  it  ma 
be  said  that  the  increased  consumption  of  coffee  moi 
have  led  to  a  diminished  consumption  of  tea ;  and  tbu 
that  the  gain  of  revenue  on  the  one  was  balanced  by  th 
loss  on  the  other.  This,  however,  is  by  no  meani  th 
case ;  for,  while  the  quantity  of  tea  consumed  in  180 
little  exceeded  nineteen  milUons  of  pounds  weight,  ii 
1833  it  closely  approached  32  millions  of  pounds;  sa 
the  revenue  from  it  rose,  in  the  interral,  nearly  half  i 
million.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  th 
dnty  on  cofliee  is  stiU  much  too  high,  and  that  iM 
adulterated  with  roasted  ry^  chicory,  and  other  articltt 
to  an  immense  extent.  The  profit  on  such  adulteratow 
U  very  great.  It  U  only  coflhe  of  a  very  ordinary  qu»u« 
which  can  be  purchased  for  Is.  6d.  a  lb. ;  while  cbicorj 
after  paying  a  duty  of  6d.  per  lb.,  is  sold  for  8d.,  ^ 
roasted  rye  cannot  cost  2d.  per  lb.  There  is  every  nm 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  reductkm  of  the  duty,  whio 
at  present  is  equal  to  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  •^J^^ 
to  the  quaUty  of  the  value,  would  not  dimin»wi  w 
revenue;  as  it  would  unquestionably  tend  *"^  •y^^ 
increase  the  number  of  consumen  of  coffee,  *»"'V, 
the  quantity  made  use  of  by  those  who  drink  it  a*  P«^ 

Bad  Effects  of  DiscRimirATiiro  Duties.—' 
other  object  of  high  duties  is  to  protect  some  ptf«f^ 


class, 


as  &r« 


i,  for  each  class  must  have  its  protecuon  as  w* 
r^ible,  leaving  it  to  Providence  to  protect  aU  "^ 'JJ 
do  not  belong  to  some  favoured  trade  or  pursmt.  »«^ 
foreign  food  is  prohibited  for  the  benefit  of  ^^^^r^^^ 
foreign  sugar,  coffira,  and  rum,  are  loaded  witn  am, 
duties,  to  favonr  the  West  India  interest ;  ^^ftj^\Z 
boota  wid  ihoti,  to  piottct  ow  tiintii  ano  M* »" 
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ilKMBikcn;  fordgn  oottoni,  wmrilenay  Isc,  to  benefit 

our  nttu&ctaren ;  foreign  timber,  to  enable  the  Cana* 

ditni  to  aoeit  tbeir  independence ;  and  so  on  through  the 

whole  Tariff,  the  duties  rarying  from  20  to  60  per  cent. 

It  appcsrs  to  be  quite  forgotten  that  one- fourth  of  the 

fimiUcf  in  Britain  ai«  employed  neither  in  agriculture, 

■aaa/ktoic^  trade»nor  handicrafts,  and  thus  are  excluded 

froa  protectioo.    We  axe  glad  to  obserre  that  the  Man- 

cbttttr  manafiictarers  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 

ooospflt  to  a  repeal  of  these  protecting  duties ;  for  it  is 

wucasonable  to  ask  the  landlords  to  admit  foreigners 

fnAj  to  compete  with  their  manufacture,  while  other 

■sooftctorers  insist  on  a  duty  areraging  at  least  25  per 

(dU.  on  the  Talne.     Had  the  imporution  of  grain  been 

rcgolattd  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  manufactures, 

ioAcad  of  importing  foreign  wheat  at  present  at  Is.  a 

qoarter  of  duty,   we  must  have    paid  208.,  and    the 

4ntj  on  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  except  oats,  would 

Jure  btto  iugber  than  at  this  moment.    The  landlords 

are  qaite  aware  of  this,  and  if  the  present  Com  Law  be 

repealed,  tbey  will  attempt  to  get  an  od  valorem  duty 

mbititiited  for  the  present  fluctuating  sy&tem;  and  if 

this  be  accomplished,  it  will  be  found  that  there  will 

W  anything  but  advantage  from   a  change.     But  not 

only  are  the  people  of  this  country  loaded  with  heavy 

iuiei  for  the  porpoee  of  protecting  favoured  classes  at 

boM^  bat  they  are  also  made  to  pay  for  the  purpose  of 

rratectiog  class  interests  in  our  Colonies.     Hence  the 

bear;  doty  laid  on  foreign  timber,  the  discriminating 

dntMs  on  togar,  coffee,  rum,  and  other  articles.     St  Do- 

Bsiogo  coffee  can  be  purchased  in  bond  at  f^om  4 Is.  to 

4oi.  per  cwt. ;  but  iu  consumption  it  prohibited  by  a 

^  of  la  3d.  a  pound,  or  140s.  per  cwt— a  tax  of  350 

per  ctat.,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  British  possessions 

<lo  not  produce  enough  of  coffee  for  our  own  consumption. 

WeaoouaUy  import  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  pounds 

^|ht  of  foreign  coffee,  but  all  of  it  is  again  exported 

«vbg  te  the  heary  duty.    The  amount  of  the  tax  paid 

^  (be  people  of  this  country  to  support  the  West  Indies 

AMopoly,  on  the  single  article  of  coffee,  may  be  judged 

of  fiom  a  fact  stated  in  a  petition  from  Liverpool — vii., 

tbt  coflee  of  a  quality  equal  to  what  we  pay  £5  per 

tvt.  for,  could  be  imported  from  Hayti  and  sold  for  449., 

oa^  a  difference  to  the  consumer  of  6d.  per  pound, 

•i  that  from  thia  single  article  a  tex  of  £650,000  a-year 

u  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  West  India  interest,  or 

I'vfuely  the  same  sum  as  our  own  revenue  derives  from 

ibu  article.    A  much  larger  tax  is  raised  by  the  West 

lo^  monopolists  on  sugar,  for  as  the  consumption  ex- 

«t^  four  millions  of  cwts.,  and  the  difference  of  the  duty 

bitveen  British  plantation  and  foreign  sugar  is  39s.  a 

ntfifwe  assume  the  cost  is  raised  in  Britain  10s.  a 

cvt}  ve  have  two  millions  more  exacted  from  sugar. 

^c  lay  nothing  at  present  of  other  articles :  but  it  appears 

(a  M  that,  with  the  riew  of  introducing  a  system  of  free 

''^'•--■n  object  which  is  justly  considered  of  the  utmost 

i*H(tuiee  by  the  most  intelligent  men  of  all  classes— a 

^■Biag  should  be  made  by  abolishing  all  discriminat- 

^  datits  ra  artidea  imported,  for  however  much  our 


colonies  may  be  injured  by  such  an  abolition,  the  mother 
country  is  sure  to  gain  in  a  much  greater  degree. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  corn  markets  have  of  late  shewn  a  tendency  to 
fidl,  the  prices  of  grain  haying  risen  so  high  that  specula- 
tors are  afraid  to  purchase.  The  average  for  the  week 
ending  18th  January  was:  wheat,  828.  8d. ;  barley,  408. 
4d. ;  oaU,  268.  8d.— the  highest  prices  since  1818.  The 
beet  wheat  in  the  Edinburgh  market,  on  the  16th  Ja- 
nuary, brought  90b.,  but  the  average  was  only  75s.  6d.; 
and  at  Haddington,  the  same  week,  768. 3d. ;  from  which 
we  infer  that  the  Scotch  wheat  is  this  year  very  infe- 
rior to  the  English  in  quality.  The  efforts  making  for 
a  total  and  inunediate  repeal  of  the  Com-Laws,  do  not 
appear  to  have  deterred  the  farmer  from  proceeding  with 
improvementsof  the  most  expensive  nature;  forthe making 
of  drains  is  now  going  on  to  so  great  an  extent  in  our 
southern  counties,  that  labourers  are  in  great  demand, 
and  wages  have  risen.  A  great  breadth  of  wheat  has 
been  sown,  and  is  looking  well.  The  last  crop  has  not 
turned  out  so  well  as  was  anticipated;  and  although 
foreign  wheat  is  coming  in  from  many  quarters,  we  do 
not  think  there  is  any  probability  of  any  considerable 
fJEdl  of  prices  till  the  new  crop  is  reaped.  At  Leghorn, 
the  best  wheat,  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  was  sell- 
ing at  66s. ;  and,  allowing  for  freight,  insurance,  commia- 
sion,  and  profit,  it  could  not  be  sold  in  London  under 
848. ;  so  that,  even  high  as  prices  are,  there  is  little  induce- 
ment to  bring  grain  from  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  now 
asserted  that  in  the  Baltic  ports  there  is  a  larger  supply 
of  grain  than  was  generally  believed  a  month  or  two  ago  ; 
but  considering  how  little  inducement  there  has  been  of 
late  years  to  grow  grain  for  exportation,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  great  supply  is  likely  to  be  got  from  that 
quarter. 

Absurd  attempts  are  making  by  the  Corn-Law  advo- 
cates to  decry  manufactures  and  laud  agricultursw  But, 
of  any  class,  agricultural  labourers  are  the  worst  paid. 
Masons  and  joiners  earn  from  18s.  to  24s.  a-week,  and 
many  other  tradesmen  much  higher  wages ;  but  an  agri- 
cultural labourer  can  seldom  if  ever  earn  10s.  a-week, 
the  whole  year  round.  Suppose  such  a  labourer  has  a  wifis 
and  three  children,  were  they  to  consume  wheat  bread, 
as  most  of  them  have  done  of  late  years,  it  would  absorb 
at  least  7s*  of  his  earnings ;  the  weekly  rent  of  his  house 
will  take  another  shilling ;  so  that  he  wUl  only  have  3}d. 
a  day  for  clothing,  fuel,  and  all  other  articles  of  food,  ex- 
cept bread.  Whether  this  l>e  an  enviable  state  of  things, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  As  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  agriculture  is  often  exaggerated,  we 
may  notice,  that  it  is  considerably  under  one-third  of  the 
population ;  for  it  appears,  from  the  census  of  1831, 
that  out  of  3,414,17ft  families  hi  Great  Britain,  961,184 
were  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  the  proportion  must 
be  much  less  at  present,  for,  while  the  population  gener- 
ally had,  in  the  preceding  ten  years,  increased  34  percent, 
the  agriculturists  had  added  only  7i  P«r  cent,  to  their 
numbers. 
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Vi  have  reoatred  a  letter  lh>m  Mr  Wheeler,  Manager 
^  ^  South  Austrmlian  Company,  dated  9th  January, 
^hiahig,  that  in  Tait*s  Magaxine  for  December  we 
■*<  Mliced  certain  queries,  addressed  to  him  by  a  writer 
■^wifciDg  T,  H,  B.  in  the  Timet  newspaper  of  10th 
^*«Bber,  but  had  taken  no  notice  of  his  reply,  which  ap- 
^<"«^  that  joomal  on  the  1 3th  November.  The  reason 
^pUn:  we  had  not  time,  although  we  had  considered 
3(r  Wheeler's  ^Bttsapported  assertion  or  denial — for  it  is 
""^tnoKi  dsseiving  publication.  The  Timet  of  the 
^  could  not  hare  reached  Scotland  tiU  the  16th.  Our 
"■tiihuisw  and  correspondents  cannot  be  always  on  the 
**^fa  ititMMrtg  ixkJLMM^iownmi*  $  and  the  maga- 


zine for  December  was  despatched  to  London  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d,  having  been,  in  the  interval  from 
the  arrival  of  the  Times  newspaper,  printed,  stitched, 
packed.  Sec  Why  did  Mr  Wheeler  not  complain  earlier? 
and  in  the  January  number  we  should  have  with  plea- 
sure stated,  what  we  do  now — that  he  has  never  heard 
one  word  of  '*  the  rotten-horn,"  a  cattle  distemper  about 
which  T.  H.  B.  inquires ;  nor  yet  that  emigrants,  who 
had  carried  out  a  capital  of  £2000  or  £3000  to  Adelaide, 
were  reduced  to  work  as  labourers.  We  did  not  reprint 
T.  H.  B.'8  letter — ^we  merely  alluded  to  his  queries  ;  as 
we  now  do  to  Mr  Wheeler's  reply,  or  denial  of  the  facts 
inquired  about.^ 
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Mr  Wheeler  hai  also  faroured  ns  with  a  long  commQul- 
cation  in  reply  to  our  remarks  upon  Mr  Gonger'i  book 
on  South  Australia,  which,  properly,  should  be  addressed 
to  that  gentleman  rather  than  to  us.  He  is  the  Secretary 
for  the  colony.  All  his  hopes  and  interests  are  bound  op 
with  it.  He  has  made  statements,  which  we  hayo  cited, 
and  which  the  Manager  of  the  Company  denies.  It  is  Mr 
Gonger,  and  not  we,  who  states,  at  (page  82,)  that  ^  the 
Company's  whaling  business  has  proTed  unfortunate.'* 
It  is  Mr  Gouger,  among  others,  who  alludes  to  the 
plague  of  insects,  to  the  excessiTe  heat  of  the  climate, 
to  the  degraded  state  of  morals,  and  to  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  first  settlement  on  Kangaroo  Island,  (page  18,) 
and  to  the  Company  possessing  one-serenth  of  all  the 
lands  disposed  of,  and  one-sixth  of  the  town  lots,  (Gouger, 
page  81.)  Mr  Manager  Wheeler  should  reply  to  Mr 
Secretary  Gouger,  and  not  to  us :  and  yet  no  one  will 
believe  that  Mr  Gouger  had  any  intention  of  depreciating 
the  Colony  or  the  Company. 

As  to  this  new  disease  of  the  <^  rotten-hom,'*  we  can 
say  nothing.  Cattle  and  flocks  are  liable  to  diseases  eyery- 
where,  until  knowledge  and  experience  come  to  their 
protection.  An  epidemic  may  exist,  or  may  not ;  and  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  cattle  and  sheep 
will  thrire  well  in  South  Australia ;  but,  as  to  small 
capitalists  being  reduced  to  the  condition  of  labourers,  we 
can  leas  doubt  of  that,  nor  yet  that  it  may  have  been 
owing  to  their  oyer-rash  folly,  and  too  implicit  belief  in  the 
delusions  propagated  by  interested  speculators.  It  is  not, 
therefore^  at  '^  tbe  rotten-horn,'*  but  at  the  touting-hom, 
we  take  alarm,  if  Mr  Wheeler  understands  the  nature  of 
that  preralent  afiection  among  some  of  the  Company's  and 
^he  Commissioners*  agents,  and  those  speculators  who  are 
profiting  by  tbe  loss  of  the  emigrants. 

We  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  harsh  or  offensive 
to  those  gentlemen  employed  by  the  Company,  whose  situa- 
tions are  at  present  likely  to  be  uncomfortable  enough  ; 
but,  judging  between  them  and  the  public,  we  must  take 
leave  to  consider  them  exactly  on  the  footing  of  other 
agents,  acting  for  other  great  trading  companies ;  and, 
moreover,  as  agents  for  what  at  present  looks  to  be  an 
unprofitable  or  backgoing  concern.  The  South  Australian 
Company,  in  the  eye  of  common  sense,  is  to  be  viewed  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  light  as  any  other  company  trafficking 
for  profit.  They  take  ten  per  cent,  interest  as  colonial 
bankers ;  and,  no  doubt,  make  as  much  piofit  as  they  can 
in  all  the  other  departments  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
This  is  quite  right,  when  fairly  done.  But  if  the  Com* 
pany  and  the  Commissioners  set  up  as  philanthropists  as 
well  as  tradeis,  we  are  entitled  to  be  suspicious — as  we 
have  ever  obseiTed  that  where  Philanthropy  and  Traffic 
set  up  a  joint-stock  concern,  poor  Philanthropy,  sooner 
or  later,  is  sure  to  be  driven  to  the  walL  Mr  Wheeler 
has  favoured  us  with  extracts  of  letters  from  Mr  Stephen 
Hack,  Mr  Orr,  &c.  &c.,  which  have  done  duty  so  fre- 
quently now,  that,  although  we  did  believe  them  impar- 
tial,  candid,  disinterested  statements,  we  should  decline 
reprinting  them,  as  Scottish  readers  may  find  them  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled,  "TheGreatSouthland,**which  has  been 
the  means  of  propagating  great  and  mischievous  delusion 
in  Scotland  about  this  new  colony— delusion  which  we 
have  conceived  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  try  to  dispel. 

Mr  Wheeler,  we  are  bound  to  mention,  sets  us  right  ag 


to  the  authorship  of  that  pamphlet.  It  is  not  written  by 
the  local  agent  of  the  Commissioners,  as  we  conjectured, 
but  by  a  gentleman  of  l^ith,  who  was  in  all  probability 
the  dupe  of  his  own  sanguine  credulity,  as  Mr  Wheeler 
states  that  he  emigrated  to  *<  The  Land  of  Promise**  in 
September  last,  with  his  £smily ;  and,  if  he  hare  money 
enough,  the  colony  may  do  very  well  for  him.  We  trust 
that  when  he  has  been  as  long  in  the  colony  as  Mr  Jamei, 
he  will  afford  mechanics  and  small  capitalists  something 
like  an  antidote  to  his  previous  follacions  statements. 

Mr  Wheeler  will  the  more  readily  excuse  us  for  not 
publishing  his  hackneyed  facts  and  irrelevant  remarks, 
when  we  inform  him,  that  we  have  also  declined  com- 
munications of  a  character  similar  to  his,  from  the  friends 
of  rival  colonies.     The  great  Company  for  which  be  bai 
the  honour  to  act,  and  the  powerful  CommissionerSi  can- 
not suffer  from  the  want  of  a  fitting  medium  in  the  press. 
Volumes  have  been  already  published  by  the  frioids, 
agents,  puffers,  and  speculators  inteiested  in  deluding  or 
keeping  up  the  excitement  about  the  new  colony.    They 
had    one    newspaper — the    South  Australian    GazetUy 
which  has  been  persecuted  for  telling  a  little  truth;  tbey 
have  now  another — the  South  Australian  Record,    In 
The  Spectator  newspaper  the  colony  has  ever  had  a 
thorough-going  and  most  zealous  advocate;  and  we  beliere 
other  London  and  provincial  journals  have  been  equtlly 
well  disposed  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Company ;  so 
that  the  manager,  Mr  Wheeler,  need  never  lack  a  wide 
medium,  though  we  reserve  the  few  pages  we  have  to 
spare  for  what  we  consider  a  far  more  pressing  and  sacred 
duty-^that  of  warning  our  countrymen  who  are  medi- 
tating emigration,  entreating  them  to  reflect  on  whst 
they  are  about,  when,  in  choosing  a  colony,  they  take  a 
step  which  cannot  be  recalled,  and  which  may  precipitate 
their  families  into  severe  hardship,  if  not  complete  ruin. 

Later  accounts  from  tne  colony  than  Mr  Wheeler  could 
have  received  when  he  wrote  us  on  the  9th  January,  hare 
appeared  in  the  city  article  ot  The  Times  of  the  llth; 
and  since  the  matter  has  been  stirred,  we  shall  copy  them, 
omitting  what  is  given  from  Sydney  papers,  as  probably 
exaggerated,  as  it  is  in  reply  to  other  manifest  exaggera- 
tions, in  the  South  Australian  Record, 

Papers  from  South  Australia  have  oome  to  hand  to  tbe 
22d  of  July.  The  installation  of  Mr  George  Wihicr 
Stejihen,  as  acting  governor  of  the  colony,  on  the  departure 
of  Govemor  Hindmarsb,  took  place  on  tie  14th.  In  ibe 
course  of  his  speech,  he  took  occasion  to  observe,  thai 
"  there  are  no  funds  whatever  in  the  Treajsury,  and  that 
th«  quarter's  salaries  due  to  the  whole  of  the  public  ser- 
vants on  tlic  '20th  of  June  last  are  at  this  day  unpaid* 
We  have,  therefore,  to  fear  that  the  tempting  remuiieni- 
tion  held  out  for  the  exercise  of  ability  in  private  iinJer- 
takings  in  this  province,  added  to  the  distress  which  thcj 
arc  beginning  to  cxpcrionco  from  the  want  of  money,  wiil 
induce  many  indispensable  public  officers  to  leave  the  ser' 
vice  of  the  Government.*'  lie  complained  also  that  th< 
marines  liad  been  taken  away  in  Pier  Majesty's  ship  AlJi 
gator,  by  which  the  colony,  numbering  already  -t^OO^ 
people,  was  loft  to  the  protciction  of  18  policemoi,  latd] 
embodied,  whilst  there  wcro  then  21  prisonexs  coufinet 
**  in  the  weather-boarded  building  used  as  a  gaol,*'  aw 
'*  perhaps  double  that  number  of  runawny  convicts  in  th 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.'*  There  ^wexe  even  no  land 
for  the  maintenanoe  of  the  force  actually  on  foot.  A  pulj 
lie  meeting  had  been  called  to  consider  of  the  unprotecte 
state  of  the  colony,  and  the  want  of  means  for  the  yn 
sent  and  future  provision  of  a  police  force.  An  interesl 
ing  account  is  given  in  these  papers  of  Mr  £yi€*8  iecoo 
journey  overland  from  Sydney  to  Adelaide. 


From  the  Stbam-Prbss  of  Pbtbr  Brown,  Fnoter,  19,  St  Jancfl*  Square. 


TAIT'S 
EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE. 

MARCH,  1839. 


A  NEW  REMEDY  FOR  THE  DISTRESSES  OF  IRELAND. 

{No,  I,    By  a  Guermey  Correspondent) 


Thb  moral  and  political  state  of  Ireland  has 
]$Bf  been  regarded  as  the  disgrace  of  the  British 
legkUtnreand  theopprohriumof  civilized  Europe. 
Were  the  enls  wUch  afflict  that  unfortunate 
cnstiy  confined  to  particular  districts^  or  were 
tkef  of  a  superficial  or  temporary  character^  the 
aere  eilox  of  time  might  restore  her  to  a  sound 
ind  healthy  Tigoor;  hut  a  retrospective  view  of 
her  history  destroys  this  expectation^  exhihitlng^ 
isit  does,  one  continued  scene  of  commercial  po- 
nttf  snd  intellectual  dehasement.  It  is  useless, 
uj,  it  is  criminal,  to  deny  the  fact :  the  social 
■slidy  of  Ireland  is  not  a  mere  local  inflamma. 
tieo,  it  IS  not  confined  to  the  surface ;  on  the 
entrary,  it  is  a  deep-seated  disease,  a  pestilent 
msa,  flowing  through  every  vein  and  artery  of 
the  hody  politic  It  is  not  our  intention  to  ex. 
Mine  any  of  the  various  plans  hitherto  recom- 
■eoded  hy  various  classes  of  Reformers — such  as 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  a  domestic  parliament, 
asigration,  or  the  abolition  of  tithes — ^for  none 
•f  these  seem  to  us  commensurate  with  the  evils 
they  propose  to  relieve,  while  they  are,  in  many 
respects,  clogged  with  insuperable  objections. 
Neither  shall  we  dwell  on  the  system  of  Poor- 
Lsvi,  because  we  think  that  a  permanent 
taxation  of  this  character  is  a  direct  acknow- 
led||N&t  of  the  unjust  division  of  national 
vealth.  We  speak  not  here  of  casual  charity,  as 
ia  the  case  of  defective  crops  from  which  famine 
ttifht  ensue,  nor  of  that  aid  which  humanity 
coders  to  the  aged  or  infirm ;  but  we  allude  to 
ttaasual  parochial  assessment,  specially  enacted 
Wcaase  the  Legislature  is  conscious  and  pre- 
Kitot  that  the  masses  must  starve  unless  this 
piswon  be  made  fo^  their  subsistence. 

At  the  very  root  of  the  inquiry  we  are  about 
teintitnte,  lies  the  difficulty  of  determining  in 
^^  eonststa  the  right  of  exclusive  ownership 
ii  the  mnL  We  have  no  intention  to  examine 
*BT*f  the  various  theories  advanced  as  solutions 
ef  this  proldem,  for  they  all  rest  on  bare  hy- 
ye^hsscs  which  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
'iMMs;  and  even  that  of  Locke,  in  his  "  Essay 
M  Civil  Government,"  is  rather  an  illustration 

Mi  IXm,— YOJU  VI. 


of  a  doctrine,  than  aproof  of  its  native  soundness. 
It  is  far  from  true,  as  he  contends,  that  indivi- 
dual proprietorship  has  been  acquired  by  labour, 
or  that  man  has  mixed  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
with  the  ground  appropriated  to  his  use;  for 
immense  tracts  of  land  were  forcibly  seized  by 
the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  hold  them,  with- 
out ever  turning  up  the  sod  with  plough  or 
spade ;  and  the  continuity  of  possession  has  been 
preserved  by  the  iniquitous  law  of  primogeniture. 
Now,  we  maintain,  as  a  general  principle,  appli- 
cable to  all  countries,  and  valid  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  that  the  concentration 
of  land  in  a  few  hands  tends  to  demoralize  and 
pauperize  a  nation,  corrupting  the  moral  feelings 
of  the  privileged  classes,  and  brutalizing  the 
operative  sections  of  society.  That  such  a  sys. 
tern  is  destructive  of  the  increase  of  national 
weakh  is  admitted  even  by  Malthus,  whose 
writings  bear  abundant  evidence  of  his  attach, 
ment  to  the  aristocracy.* 

The  position  we  shall  endeavour  to  establish 
in  this  article,  is,  that  the  system  of  landed 
.  tenure  which  obtains  in  Ireland  is  the  veritable 
cause  of  all  the  evils,  moral,  social,  political,  and 
commercial,  which  afflict  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try ;  and  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
introduction  of  the  old  Norman  tenure,  as  it 
exists  to  this  day  in  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Jersey.  We  admit  that  the  change  would  be 
most  sweeping ;  but  that  is  no  argument  against 
its  usefulness — for  we  hope  to  shew  that  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  landlords  themselves  to  adopt 
this  new  system,  which  would  secure  to  them  a 
regular  payment  of  their  rents,  and  diffuse  glad- 
ness and  content  throughout  the  whole  popula- 
tion. But  aware  as  we  are  of  the  extreme 
reluctance  with  which  novelties  are  received, 
we  shall  preface  our  main  subject  with  an  appeal 
to  the  ancient  principles  of  the  constitution,  as 
they  bear  on  the  questions  of  absenteeism,  here- 
ditary title,   and  hereditary  privileges,  which. 


•  See  his  «<  Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  pages 
430,  431. 
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if  lefb  unanswered,  would  entangle  tha  future 
discussion,  and  open  the  door  to  quibbles  and 
difficulties  which  we  desire  at  once  to  obviate. 
It  can  be  clearly  shewn  that  the  immense  tracts 
of  land  anciently  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Barons,  were  wholly  in  the  nature  of  a  truH, 
and  that  non-residence,  as  will  be  proved  in  the 
subjoined  case  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in- 
volved their  forfeiture.  It  also  appears  from 
Nevill's  case,  elaiming  to  be  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, that  every  Peer  lost  his  dignity  if  he  lost 
the  pecuniary  means  of  supporting  it ;  and  the 
case  of  Isabel,  Countess  of  Rutland,  proves  that 
the  only  reason  why  Peers  and  Peeresses  were 
privileged  frojn  arrest  for  debt,  was  grounded 
on  the  presumption  that  they  held  sufficient 
freehold  to  meet  all  demands.  These  several 
cases,  as  reported  by  Lord  Coke,  and  the  argu- 
ments used  in  their  discussion,  with  the  judgments 
pronounced,  we  shall  now  lay  before  our  readers. 
^''By  force  of  certain  letters,  bearing  date 
28th  Martii,  1612,  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  directed  to  Sir  Humphrey  Winch,  Sir 
James  Lay,  Sir  Antony  Saint- Leger,  and  James 
HuUeston ;  they  did  certify  to  their  Lordships 
the  claims  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the 
dignities  of  the  Earldom  of  Waterford  and 
Barony  of  Dungarvon  in  Ireland,  in  sueh  man. 
ner  as  followeth  :— 

"  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  his  letters  patent, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  did  grant  to 
his  thrice-beloved  cousin  John,  Earl  of  Shrews, 
bury,  in  consideration  of  his  approved  and  loyal 
services  in  the  city  and  county  of  Waterford, 
pro  eo  quoque  eundem  coruanguineum  nostrum 
prmdictd  terra  nostrd  Hibemia  in  partibus  iUi$ 
contra  inimicorum  et  rebellium  nostrorum  insuL 
tut  potentius  defendat,  ipsum  in  comitem  Water- 
ford,  und  eum  stilo  et  titulo  ac  nomine  et  honore 
eidem  debitis  ordinamua  et  creamus,  habendum 
to  the  said  Earl  and  the  heirs-male  of  his  body, 
to  hold  the  premises  of  the  King  and  his  heirs, 
by  homage  and  fealty,  and  by  the  service  of  his 
being  his  Majesty's  Seneschal  in  the  realm  of  Ire- 
land ;  afterwards  in  the  parliament  calledJDe^  Ab^ 
sentees,  holden  at  Dublin  in  Ireland,  the  10th  of 
May,  the  28th  of  Henry  Eighth,  by  reason  of 
the  long  absence  of  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
out  of  this  realm ;  it  was  enacted  that  the  King, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  shall  have  and  enjoy  in  the 
right  of  his  crown  of  England,  all  honours,  ma- 
nors, castles,  lordships,  franchises,  hundreds, 
liberties,  count-palatines,  jurisdictions,  annuities, 
fees  of  knights,  lands,  tenements  &c,  and  all 
and  singular  possessions,  hereditaments,  and  all 
other  profits,  as  well  spiritual  as  temporal  what- 
soever, which  the  said  George,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  Waterford,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  had  to  his  use,  &c.  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  by  his  letters  patent,  the  twenty-ninth 
year  ef  his  reign,  reciting  the  said  statute  Des 
Absentees,  Nos  pramissa  consider  antes,  et  nolen- 
tes  statum,  honorem,  et  dignitatem  pradicti 
Comitis  diminuere,  sed  amplius  augere,  de  certa 
scientia  et  mero  motu,  &c,  did  grant  to  the 
said  Earl  and  his  heirs  the  Abbey  of  RufPord, 


with  the  land  thereto  belonging,  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  and  the  lordship  of  Rotherham, 
in  the  county  of  York,  the  Abbeys  of  Chester, 
field,  Shirbrook,  and  Glossadel,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  with  divers  other  lands  and  tenements  of 
great  value,  to  be  holden  in  capite;  and  the 
questions  were — 

"  1st,  Whether,  by  the  long  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  out  of  Ireland,  by  reasoa 
whereof  the  King  and  his  subjects  lost  their 
defence  and  assistance  there,  the  title  of  the 
honour  be  lost  and  forfeited ;  the  said  Earl  being 
a  Peer  of  both  realms,  and  residing  here  in 
England. 

"  2dly,  Whether  by  the  said  act,  Des  Ab- 
sentees, anno  28,  H.  8,  the  title  of  the  dignity 
of  the  Earl  of  Waterford  be  taken  from  the  said 
Earl,  as  well  as  the  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
and  other  hereditaments  in  the  said  act  sped- 
fied. 

"  And  afterwards,  by  other  letters  patent  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  dated  97th  of  Septem. 
ber,  1612,  the  two  Chief  Justices  and  Chief 
Baron  were  required  to  consider  of  the  case 
which  was  enclosed  within  their  letters,  and  wert 
to  certify  their  opinions  of  the  same. 

"  Which  case  was  argued  by  Counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  in  behalf  of  the  said  Earl,  before  the 
said  Chief  Justices  and  Chief  Baron ;  upon  which 
they  have  taken  great  consideration  and  advise- 
ment, and  after  they  had  read  the  preamble,  and 
all  the  said  act  of  the  28  H.  8,  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  by  them  all  as  followeth  :— 

'^  As  to  the  first  point,  it  was  resolved,  that 
forasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear  what  defence 
was  requisite,  and  that  the  consideration  execu- 
tory was  not  found  by  office  to  be  broken  as  to 
that  point,  the  said  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  not- 
withstanding does  remain  Earl  of  Waterford. 

"  As  to  the  second  it  was  re8olved,»that  the 
said  act  of  the  28  H.  8,  Des  Absentees,  doth  net 
only  take  away  the  possessions  which  were  given 
to  him  at  the  time  of  his  creation,  but  also  the 
dignity  itself;  for  although  one  naay  have  a 
dignity  without  any  possession  ad  sustinen^v^ 
nomen  et  onus,  yet  it  is  very  inconyenient  that 
a  dignity  should  be  clothed  with  poverty ;  and 
in  cases  of  writs,  and  such  other  legal  proceed- 
ings, he  is  accounted  in  law  a  nobleman,  and  so 
ought  to  be  called,  in  respect  of  his  dignity  ;  but 
yet  if  he  want  possessions  to  ooaintain  his  estate, 
he  cannot  press  the  King  in  justice  to  grant  him 
a  writ  to  call  him  to  the  parliament ;  and  so  it 
was  resolved  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Ogle,  in  th^ 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  as  the  Baron  d 
Burleigh,  Lord  Treasorer  of  England,  at  th« 
parliament  anno  35  Eliz.,  di^  report  ;  and  ihere^ 
fore  the  act, of  the 28  H.8,  (as  all  other  acta  oughi 
to  be,}  shall  be  expounded  to  take  away  all  ini 
convenience;  and  therefore  by  the  general  w<^ 
of  the  act,  viz.,  '  of  honours  and  hereditament^ 
the  dignity  itself,  with  the  lands  given  for  thi 
maintenance  of  it,  are  given  to  the  King,  anj 
the  dignity  is  extinct  in  the  Crown/  And  th 
cause  of  the  degradation  of  George  Nerill,  Buk 
of  Bedford^  ia  worthy  the  observation,  which  wa 
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d«M  hj  htee  of  aa  act  of  Parliament^  16  June,  1 7 

£dw.  i,  which  act  reciting  the  making  the  said 

Georga  a  Dake>  doth  express  the  cause  of  Lis 

defrtdatioa  in  these  words — ^  And  forasmuch  as 

ilii  openly  known,  that  the  said  George  hath  not, 

«r  bf  inheritance  may  have,  any  livelihood  to 

rapport  the  same  name,  estate,  and  dignity,  oi 

uf  osBe  of  estate ;'  and  oftentimes  it  is  to  be 

•een,  that  where  any  lord    is  called   to  high 

eitUe,  and  hath  not  convenient  livelihood   to 

npport  the  same  dignity,   it   induceth  great 

porertyaad  Indigence,  and  causeth  oftentimes 

fRst  extortion,  imbracery,  and  maintenance  to 

U  bad,  to  the  great  trouble  of  all  such  countries 

vbcre  such  estate  shall  happen  to  be ;  wherefore 

the  King,  by  the  advice  of  his  Lords  Spiritual 

md  Temporal,  and  by  the  Commons  in  this  pre- 

Knt  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 

oftheiame,  ordaineth,  establisheth,  and  enacteth, 

that  from  henceforth  the   same  creation   and 

■aking  of  the  said  Duke,  and  all  the  names  of 

iifnity  given  to  the  said  George,  or  to  John  Nevill, 

ktt  father,  be  from  henceforth  void  and  of  none 

efoet,  &c    In  which  act^  these  things  are  to  be 

observed: — 

''  Itt,  That  although  the  Duke  had  not  any 
pOMMHons  to  support  his  dignity,  yet  his  dignity 
cuAot  be  taken  away  from  him  without  an  act 
of  Parliament. 

"Sdly,  The  inconveniences  do  appear  where 
s  Ifrast  state  and  dignity  is,  and  no  livelihood  to 
Bttistainit. 

"  3dJy,  It  is  good  reason  to  take  away  such 
^ifnity  by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  therefore  the 
liiiaotof  theSS  H.  8,shail  beexpounded,  accord- 
'^  to  the  general  words  of  the  writ,  to  take  away 
«M^  in<Sonvenieiioe ;  and  although  the  said  Earl 
*^  Shrewsbury  be  not  only  of  great  honour  and 
^iftoe,  bat  also  of  great  possessions  in  England, 
ftt  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  act  to  conti- 
BQ«  bia  £arl  in  Ireland,  when  his  possessions  in 
^f^»o4.  were  taken  away  from  him,  but  that  the 
K^  at  his  pleasure  might  confer  as  well  the 
^ty  as  the  possessions  to  any  other,  for  the 
^CBce  of  the  said  realm.  And  the  said  letters 
9*^^  de  anno  29  H.  8,  have  no  words  to 
««ors  the  dignity  which  the  act  of  Parliament 
^  taken  away  ;  but  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
f^  iminuere  sUUum,  honarem,  et  dignitatem 
f*^  (kmUiM,  but  augere  his  possessions  for 
jiaiBtenance  of  his  dignity,  for  so  much  appears 
'T  this  ward  augere ;  for  he  doth  by  the  said  let- 
^  patent,  with  exceeding  great  bounty,  increase 
^  revenues  of  the  said  Earl  in  England,  which 
^  King  did  think  was  an  increase  of  large 
¥MH«ions  in  England,  instead  of  all  that  which 
^Ukaa  away  from  him  by  the  act  of  the  28 

"  Aad  whereas  it  was  objected,  that  the  gene- 
'fvecds  Aeiiourt  and  hereditamente  are  ex- 


and  ^lualified  by  the  said  words  relative 

^Jent,   *  which  the  said  George  or  any  to 

T  «  hath ;'   and  therefore  it  shall  not   be 


■■Ned  of  any  honour  or  hereditament,  but  of 
*A,«heteef  others  are  leiaed  to  his  use,  and 
^"*ft  c«1it  i0iMd  of  tho  dlgiUtyi  and  there- 


fore that  the  said  act  doth  not  extend  to  it ; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  reddendo  singula 
singulis,  and  these  words,  '  which  the  said 
George,  Earl,  hath,'  are  sufficient  to  pass  the 
dignity ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  opinion  of  all 
the  Judges  in  England  in  Nevill's  case,  upon  the 
like  words  in  the  statute  of  the  28  H.  8."* 

It  appears  from  this  case  that  the  spirit  of 
the  ancient  constitution  condemns  absenteeism, 
as  an  evil  both  to  the  King  and  People.  It  is 
also  clear  that  there  was  a  legal  condition  an- 
nexed to  the  grant  of  these  immense  estates  to 
the  Barons,  involving  personal  residence  on  the 
lands  they  held.  They  stood,  as  it  were,  between 
the  Crown  and  the  subject,  acting  on  the  one 
hand  as  local  lieutenants  for  the  sovereign  to 
preserve  his  prerogative  and  coerce  rebellion, 
and  on  the  other  hand  as  conservators  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  among  each  other.  Their 
duties,  therefore,  were  not  con6ned  simply  to 
legislation,  for  they  exercised  an  executive  au- 
thority, and  were  obliged  to  see  that  the  laws 
were  enforced  and  obeyed  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods.  *'For  those  who  are  Earls," 
says  Lord  Coke,  ''have  an  office  of  great  trust 
and  confidence,  and  are  created  for  two  purposes— 
to  advise  the  King  in  time  of  peace,  and  defend 
the  King  and  country  in  time  of  war;  and 
therefore  antiquity  hath  given  them  two  ensigns, 
to  resemble  those  two  duties;  for  first,  their 
head  is  adorned  with  a  cap  of  honour  and  a  coro- 
net, and  their  body  with  a  robe  in  resemblance 
of  counsel ;  secondly,  they  are  girt  with  a  sword 
in  resemblance  thai  they  ^ould  be  faithful  and 
loyal  to  defend  their  prince  and  country."t 

The  only  excuse  for  a  Baron  being  absent 
from  his  estates,  was  personal  attendance  on  the 
King  either  in  the  senate  or  the  field ;  but  with 
those  two  exceptions,  it  was  a  condition  annexed, 
(as  Lord  Coke  expressly  declares)  to  the  estate 
of  the  dignity  that  the  possessor  should  reside 
on  the  baroniaJ  lands  ;  for  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  advise  the  King  in  time  of 
peace ;  for  it  was  only  by  living  constantly  among 
his  tenants,  that  he  acquired  a  real  knowledge^ 
of  their  wants  and  wishes,  and  had  opportunities 
of  collecting  local  information,  whidi  it  was  his 
duty  to  submit  to  the  King  when  cited  to  attend 
at  the  royal  coundL  In  conformity  with  these 
principles,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  forfeited  his 
Irish  estates,  being  a  notorious  absentee,  "  by 
reason  whereof  the  King  and  his  subjects  wanted 
their  defence  and  asaistance  there."  We  may 
detect  vestiges  of  the  old  system  in  modern 
practice.  Noblemen  quitting  England  for  the 
Continent  attend  his  Majesty's  lev^e,  to  take 
leave,  and  again  present  themselves  at  their 
return ;  so  that  what  was  once  compulsion  has 
been  softened  down  into  courtesy.  In  Russia, 
to  this  day,  the  rule  is  stricter  than  with  us, 
as  no  nobleman  can  quit  that  country  for  foreign 
travel  without  obtaining  the  formal  permission, 
a   practice  quite  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 

*  Coke*8  Reports.     Part  12,   P.  106,  et  aeq.     Oct. 
Ed.,  1793,  DabUn. 
t  I4eyill*i  case,    Coke*i  iUporis,  7^  Part,  P.  12S. 
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feudaliinv— *'for  no  lord  shall  quit  tbe  realm 
without  notice  to  the  King,  lest  his  services 
should  be  wanted." 

Another  wholesome  provision  in  the  ancient 
constitutional  law  deprived  a  peer  of  his  rank 
and  privileges  when  his  fortune  was  dilapidated, 
as  appears  from  the  remarks  in  the  case  of  George 
Nevill,  Duke  of  Bedford,  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  fix  a  pecuniary  standard  for  the 
peers,  which  would  be  free  from  every  captious 
objection,  as  in  all  questions  of  degree  some  line 
of  demarcation  most  be  drawn.  Our  ancestors, 
however,  reduced  the  matter  into  arithmetical 
precision,  as  we  learn  from  the  remarks  of  Lord 
Coke  in  his  report  of  Nevilles  case,  cited  above. 
"  And  it  is  to  be  known  that,  as  in  ancient  times 
the  senators  of  Rome  were  elected  a  censH  of  their 
revenues,  so  here  in  ancient  times,  in  conferring 
of  nobility,  respect  was  had  to  their  revenues, 
by  which  their  dignity  and  nobility  might  be 
supported  and  maintained.  And  therefore  a 
knight  ought  to  have  £20  land  per  annum ;  a 
baron  thirteen  knights'  fees  and  a  quarter ;  an 
Earl  twenty  knights'  fees,  (for  there  was  not 
any  duke  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest until  U  E<^w.  3rd,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  was  the  first  duke  after  the  Conquest 
in  England.)  And  that  appears  by  the  statute 
Magna  Charta,  c.  2.  For  always  the  fourth 
part  of  such  revenue,  which  is  requisite  by  the 
law  to  the  dignity,  shall  be  paid  to  the  King  as 
a  relief ;  for  the  relief  of  a  knight's  fee  is  £5, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  £20,  which  is  a 
knight's  revenue  ;  and  the  relief  of  a  baron  is 
100  marks,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  his  reve- 
nue^-viz.,  400  marks,  and  includes  thirteen 
knights'  fees  and  a  quarter ;  and  the  relief  of  an 
Earl  is  £100,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of  £400, 
which  is  the  revenue  of  an  Earl.  And  it  appears 
by  the  records  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  relief 
of  a  duke  shall  amount  to  £200,  and  by  con- 
sequence his  revenue  ought  to  be  £800  per 
annum  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  in  our  books  that 
every  one  of  the  nobility  is  presumed  in  law  to 
have  sufficient  freehold  ad  Mustinendum  nomen  et 
onus,  for  supporting  his  rank  and  the  burthen 
of  it." 

It  was  this  legal  assumption  which  exempted 
Peers  of  the  realm  from  arrest  for  debt.  Of  this 
we  have  a  proof  in  the  case  of  Isabel,  Countess 
of  Rutland,  who,  being  a  widow,  was  arrested  by 
certain  Serjeants-at-mace,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Attorney-General  lodged  an  informa- 
tion against  them  for  false  imprisonment.  The 
arrest,  be  it  observed,  was  not  on  mesne  process, 
but  on  a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum ,  judgment  in 
debt  having  been  given  against  her  in  the  Com- 
mon Pleas.  The  arrest  was  set  aside,  and  the 
Serjeants-at-mace  punished,  the  Judges  having 
decided  :— 

''  That  the  person  of  one  who  is  in  law  a 
Countess  by  marriage  or  descent,  is  not  to  be 
arrested  for  debt  or  trespass ;  for,  although  in 
respect  of  her  sex,  she  cannot  sit  in  Parliament, 
yet  she  is  a  Peer  of  the  reahn^  and  shall  be  tned 


by  her  Peers,  as  appears  by  the  statute  %  SOth 
of  Henry  the  Sixth,  which  was  but  a  declaration 
of  the  common  law.  And  there  are  two  reasons 
why  her  person  should  not  be  arrested  in  such 
cases ;  one,  in  respect  to  her  dignity ;  the  other, 
in  respect  that  the  law  doth  presume  that  she 
hath  sufficient  4ands  and  tenements  in  fohieh  ithe 
may  he  distrained.  And  both  these  pointsare  well 
confirmed  by  our  books,  11th  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  15  b,  in  a  homine  repUgiando  against  the 
Lady  Spencer.  It  appears  that  the  Lady  Spen^ 
cer  was  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  and  that  in  debt  or 
trespass,  capias  lieth  not  against  an  earl,  baron, 
or  baroness,  et  hujusmodi,  for,  because  of  their 
estate  and  dignity  they  are  intended  (presumed) 
to  have  sufficient;  3d  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  48  a. 
An  action  of  debt  was  brought  against  a  maxi, 
and  his  wife  Countess  of  D.,  against  whom  an 
exigent  was  prayed.  Newton :  you  cannot  have 
an  exigent  against  an  Earl,  and  no  more  against 
a  Countess  ;  and  Fulthorpe  there  said,  that  the 
reason  thereof  was  not  only  because  it  cannot  be 
intended  (presumed)  that  an  Earl  can  be  with- 
out lands,  but  another  reason  is,  for  the  dignity 
of  his  name."* 

Abundant  evidence  has  now  been  adduced  to 
prove  that  absenteeism  is  unconstitutional,  and 
we  have  dwelt  strongly  on  the  fact,  to  silence 
the  objections  of  that  party  who  rejoice  in  the 
title  of  Conservatives,  who  chatter  about  final 
measures,  and  resist  all  change  in  the  existing 
system.  We  have  shewn  that  the  ancient  law 
has  been  violated ;  consequently,  a  return  to  the 
old  principles,  if  not  in  form,  at  least  in  spirit, 
cannot  be  condemned  as  an  innovation.  And  here 
the  legal  argument  stops :  it  remains  to  inquire 
how  we  may  best  remedy  the  evils  of  absenteeism, 
doing  justice  both  to  the  landlords  and  the  rest 
of  the  community — for  we  do  not  advocate  any 
scheme  of  spoliation.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
Norman  landed  tenure,  as  it  has  obtained  in 
Gruernsey  and  Jersey  for  ten  centuries,  and  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  day. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  it 
exists  in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
is  unknown  in  the  Channel  Islands.  Neither 
tenancies  at  will,  nor  for  a  term  of  years,  are 
recognised  by  their  laws,  excepting  on  houses  in 
the  towns.  A  single  example  will  sufiice  to 
explain  their  system,  which  is  extremely  simple, 
for  a  contract  of  sale  seldom  exceeds  half  a  sheet 
of  letter  paper.  Suppose  that  A  possesses  land 
valued  at  twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  be 
desires  to  seU^  as  we  should  say  in  England,  or 
to  give  to  rent,  as  the  phrase  runs  in  Guernsey-* 
the  following  would  be  the  process.  A  would 
either  convey  his  estate  to  B,  the  purchaser, 
wholly  in  quarters,  without  receiving  any  casbj 
or,  as  is  the  more  usual  mode,  he  would  receive 
one  fourth  of  the  price  in  money,  and  convert  the 
remainder  into  quarters.  One  Guernsey  quartei 
is  equivalent  to  twenty  pounds  sterling,  local 
currency.  In  the  first  case,  B  would  have  to 
pay  annually  to  A  sixty  quarters,  the  interest 
on  £1200,  the  assumed  cost  of  the  estate,  at  fivi 
•  Coke*s  Reports.    Pan  6,  p.  62. 
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percent;  in  the  second  case^  he  would  have  to 
pay  aoDiully  forty-five  quarters.  The  reason 
vhj  it  is  usual  to  pay  one  fourth  part  of  the 
foithue  money  in  cash  is^  that  such  payment 
Dij  be  some  fruarantee  to  A  that  B  will  faith- 
inlly  vorlc  the  estate,  and  pay  his  rent  regularly ; 
for,  should  the  rent  fall  in  arrear,  then  A,  hy  a 
process  called  taUii,  may  totally  eject  B  from 
tlie  property^  and  the  three  hundred  pounds  paid 
Vfi  when  the  contract  was  passed  would  be 
lost  to  hiu  for  ever.  In  this  manner^  then,  is 
the  seller  or  landlord  secured  in  the  receipt  of 
the  equivalent  for  which  he  has  parted  with 
theestete. 

As  soon  as  the  contract  between  the  parties  is 

execBted,  B  becomes,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 

ahselate  proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  so  lon^  as  he 

pays  his  quarters,  he  can  never  be  evicted ;  nay, 

Bore,  he  can  fell  timber,  convert  meadow  into 

arable,  and  arable  into  meadow,  and  perform 

aof  and  every  act  that  a  tenant  in  fee-simple 

eao  do  in  England.    The  estate,  thus  acquired, 

descends  to  the  heirs  of  the  blood  of  the  purcha- 

^t  lawfully  begotten,  and,  on  failure  of  direct 

UMe,  to  his  nearest  of  kin.    Sometimes  these 

aonnal  quarters  are  made  permanent,  but  most 

freqaenUy  they  are  redeemable  by  certain  instal- 

■eot%  as  the  buyer  and  seller  may  have  agreed. 

Their  value  may  be  fixed  at  a  definite  sum,  as 

tventy  shillings  per  quarter,  or  they  may  be 

ilttctoating   so   as    to    depend   on   the  current 

^se  of  a  quarter  of  wheat,  which  is  the  fairest 

■ede  of  computation  ;  for,  if  corn  is  high,  then 

the  farmer  can  afford  a  high  rent ;  and,  if  com 

is  low,  he  is  relieved  from  paying  more  than  his 

crop  warrants. 

Having  stated  the  nature  of  the  system,  we 
F^kceed  to  enumerate  the  practical  results  which 
ha?e flowed  from  it;  and  these  we  shall  class 
■sder  the  separate  heads  of  commercial  and 
Boral  resolts. 

The  territorial  surface  of  Gruerasey  contains 
1^,866  English  acres,  of  which  10,940  are  under 
cvhiration,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by 
^^oees,  roads,  &c.,  with  a  large  portion  consist- 
'H  of  rocks,  cliffs,  and  places  not  susceptive  of 
culture.  In  the  town  parish,  called  Saint  Peter's 
^ert,Ume  are  1728  inhabited  houses;  in  the 
^Atry  parishes,  1748.  The  estates  are  small, 
Mie  exceeding  seventy  acres ;  and  the  average 
*ttQ«ot  of  land  attached  to  each  house  in  the 
**utry,  (tnelading  252  nominally  in  the  town 
9*(vh,  bat  which  are  really  in  the  country,) 
^  he  compnted  at  five  English  acres.  This 
abate  subdivision  causes  the  whole  island  to  be 
^^thrated  as  a  garden ;  not  an  inch  of  available 
*^  is  lost,  and  even  the  hedges  are  planted 
y  ^Mie  for  winter  fuel.  The  crops  are  abun- 
^  and  far  exceed  those  of  England.  The 
^%^  produce  of  wheat  per  acre  is  thirty- 
"^  Winchester  bushels;  and  as  much  as  fifty- 
*|t  ts  sixty  have  been  raised.  Five  hundred 
"^Ws  ef  potatoes  per  acre  are  the  ordinary 


the  hay  crops  average  three  tons 
•■iah^  Bnglidi  WMght.  Twenty-two  tons 
^  pniif^  per  acfo  aie  considered  a  fair  crop : 


2,500  milch  cows  are  kept,  yielding  an  annual 
revenue,  in  milk  and  butter,  of  £32,520 ;  550 
cows  are  annually  exported  to  England,  and 
the  same  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  for  home 
consumption.  Vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs, 
and  cider,  are  most  abumlant,  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Now,  the  question,  the  commercial 
question,  arising  out  of  these  facts,  is  simply 
this :  Where,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  can 
be  found  10,000  acres  equally  productive?  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  islands  have  richer  land, 
a  more  favourable  climate,  or  better  implements 
of  husbandry :  this  is  not  the  fact :  they  have, 
moreover,  many  disadvantages,  as  tremendous 
gales  of  wind  in  winter,  and  scorching  droughts 
in  summer ;  but  they  have  one  paramount  supe- 
riority, and  that  is  their  system  of  landed  tenure 
— ^the  true  source  of  their  agricultural  wealth. 

The  rent  of  land  in  Guernsey,  expressed  in 
English  terms,  is  never  less  than  five  pounds 
per  English  acre;  and  it  is  a  very  rare  case 
indeed,  if  it  ever  falls  in  arrear.  The  landlord 
is  seldom  disappointed  in  the  regular  receipt  of 
his  income.  Compare  this  state  of  things  with 
that  which  obtains  in  Ireland.  Let  the  land- 
lords themselves,  viewing  this  subject  as  a  mere 
question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  declare 
whether  their  interest  would  be  best  promoted 
by  retaining  the  present  system,  or  by  adopting 
that  which  we  recommend.  Which  affords  the 
safest  investment  of  capital  ? .  Which  most  se- 
curely guarantees  the  payment  of  rent  ?  Which 
tends  to  raise  the  largest  quantity  of  produce 
from  the  soil  ? 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  moral  influence 
produced  on  the  people  by  this  system  of  tenure. 
One  of  its  first  consequences  is  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  virtue»-to  inspire  the  whole  population 
with  a  manly  and  independent  spirit — and  to 
destroy  that  cringing  adulation  and  fawning  ser- 
vility, which  leases  for  years  have  necessarily 
engendered  among  the  tenantry  of  England. 
All  men,  no  matter  to  what  political  party  they 
may  belong,  have  admitted  that  the  institution 
of  property  is  the  basis  of  civilization.  This 
principle  being  acknowledged  sound  by  universal 
consent,  it  follows  that  whatever  counteracts  its 
expansion  must  be  vicious,  and  that  whatever 
promotes  its  extension  must  be  nationally  bene- 
ficial. The  bare  possession  of  property  on  a 
doubtful  tenure  is  scarcely  a  good :  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  possession  should  be  secure ;  and  if 
security  for  a  term  of  years  be  desirable,  much 
more  so  must  it  be  for  permanent  enjoyment. 
Now,  the  plan  of  leases  for  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years,  together  with  tenancies  from 
year  to  year  or  at  will,  is  bad  in  principle,  as 
they  merely  convey  a  temporary  interest  deter, 
minable  at  a  date  specified ;  the  working  farmer 
thus  becomes  a  bird  of  passage,  without  any  fixed 
home.  He  may  be  prudent,  industrious,  and 
sober — a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
master,  a  good  neighbour,  and  a  good  citizen; 
but  these  virtues  ^vail  him  nothing ;  he  lives  in 
a  state  of  agricultural  servitude,  and,  at  the  ex. 
piration  of  his  lease,  the  caprice  or  spite  of  hit 
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landlord  may  expel  him  fhmi  his  farm.  Far 
different  is  the  condition  of  the  Guernseyman. 
Once  poseested  of  land^  he  can  never  lose^it  ex- 
cept  by  his  own  fault ;  he  has  only  to  pay  the 
stipulated  quarters  of  rent^  and  he  continues  ah. 
solute  lord  of  the  property ;  he  feels  proud  of 
his  position,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  is 
within  him ;  he  is  not  classed  among  the  loco* 
motive  machines  of  humanity,  who,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  are  shifted  from  county  to 
county,  seeking  a  precarious  subsistence  from  an 
insolent  and  grasping  squirearchy.  No ;  he  has 
a  solid  stake  in  the  country,  though  it  may  be 
small;  he  can  say  with  honest  pride,  ''This 
house  is  mine ;  that  field  is  mine ;  and  when  I 
die,  the  law  will  give  them  to  my  children." 

This  system  of  tenure  prompts  to  industry, 
encourages  economy,  and  represses  intemperance. 
A  man  having  paid  down  in  cash  one-fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  land  he  holds,  is  stimulated  by 
the  most  powerful  impulse  to  redeem  the  annual 
quarters,  and  disengage  his  estate  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rent.  In  the  eyes  of  a  person  so  cir- 
cumstanced, labour  loses  its  repulsive  character, 
for  he  feels  that  he  is  working  for  himself.  He 
has  an  object  constantly  before  his  mind  which 
he  steadily  pursues.  The  propensity  to  drun- 
kenness, so  fatal  to  the  working  classes  of  Great 
Britain,  is  counteracted  with  the  Guernseyman 
by  the  desire  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
disencumbered  landed  property.  But  the  Irish 
labourer  has  no  such  incentive  to  moral  restraint. 
Far  from  contemplating  even  the  most  remote 
possibility  of  becoming  the  absolute  owner  of  an 
acre  of  land,  he  considers  himself  eminently  for- 
tunate if  he  can  secure  regular  wages  as  a  la- 
bourer.  He  passes  through  existence  only  one 
remove  higher  than  the  oxen  which  he  drives  at 
the  plough.  His  feelings  are  deadened,  his  mind 
is  brutalized,  his  energies  are  depressed.  His 
life  resembles  that  of  a  horse  in  a  mill,  confined 
within  a  circle,  out  of  which  he  can  never  escape. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  usefulness  ef  savings'- 
banks,  the  Guernsey  tenure  deserves  every  con- 
sideration. The  facility  of  obtaining  a  proprie- 
tary right  to  land,  without  paying  down  the  pur- 
chase-money,  is  a  strong  incentive  to  early  habits 
of  economy  and  prudence.  A  farm,  of  course, 
requires  to  be  stocked ;  and,  with  the  prospect  of 
future  independence  before  him,  a  young  man 
will  deposit  his  earnings  in  the  savings'-banks, 
till  he  has  accumulated  sufficient  capital  to  pur. 
chase  seeds,  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry. 
It  is  this  hope,  or  rather,  under  Providence^  we 
may  say  it  is  this  certainty,  that  makes  a  Guern- 
seyman the  eminently  carefbl,  cautious,  and  far. 
teeing  person  that  he  is;  while, on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  absence  of  all  pro- 
spective amelioration  in  his  condition,  renders  an 
Irishman  reckless,  inconsiderate,  and  imprudent. 
We  may  with  truth  aflBrmthat  habits  of  prudence, 
economy,  moral  restraint^  and  the  wisdom  of  ap- 
preciating in  what  consists  a  competency,  and  the 
disposition  to  live  within  one's  income,  are  virtues 
indigenous  to  the  soil  of  Guernsey,  and  rooted  in 
the  native  character.    Agrarian  outrage  is  un- 


known ;  there  is  not  on  record  an  instaace  of 
machine-breaking,  riok-buming,  or  hamstring- 
ing of  cattle  ;  all  are  interested  io  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  for  «U  have  a  property.  Bat  in 
Ireland  there  are  no  bonds  of  S3rmpathy  between 
the  landlord  an^  the  labourer;  in  most  oases 
they  never  see  each  other ;  the  absent  proprietor 
regards  the  tenant  as  a  serf,  and  the  tenant  con. 
siders  the  landlord  as  a  tyrannical  usurper :  thus 
the  standard  of  morals  is  reduced  to  zero.  How 
is  it,  indeed,  possible  that  a  nation  can  be  pros- 
perous, when  the  expansion  and  influence  of  tiie 
social  virtues  are  forcibly  repressed,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  discord  systematically  roused  into  cease- 
less action? 

In  support  of  the  plan  here  recommmded, 
we  shall  cite  some  remarks  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  communicated  to  us  by  Danid  de  Liale 
Brock,  Esq.,  President  of  the  States  of  Guernsey, 
whose  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
the  system,  whose  vigorous   intellect  aad  com. 
prehensive  mind,  invest   his  opinion  with  the 
sacred  character  of  an  authority.   ^'  In  England," 
says  this  great  and  good  man,  "  they  break  up 
all  the  small  farms,  depopulate  the  country,  and 
then  cry  up  the  surplus  produce,  as  if  that  pro- 
duce, consumed  by  a  vigorous,  happy  race  of  yeo- 
men, did  not  tend  to  the  welfare  of  a  kingdom  as 
much  as  when  carried  to  large  towns  to  feed  a 
miserable  feeble  population,  living  by  the  preca- 
rious returns  of  manufactures,  instead  of  the  eer- 
tain  rewards  of  agriculture.    Besides,  the  main 
fact  on  which  the  sticklers  for  large  farms  rest 
their  argument  h  abwiutely  dUputed ;  the  sar- 
plus  produce  from  large  farms  is  not  greater  than 
it  would  be  from  moderately-sized  farms.  There 
are  larger  estates  in  England  than  the  whole  of 
this  island ;  but  where  will  be  one  found  that  pro- 
duces the  same  quantity  of  provisions  as  is  aent 
by  the  small  farmers  of  this  island  to  market  ? 
Look  at  the  hovels  of  the  English  and  Iriali  ; 
compare  them  with  our  cottages ;  and  the  effect 
of  giving  to  the  occupier  an  interest  in  the  soil 
and  dwelling  will  at  once  be  seen.  In  this  island^ 
that  interest    is  permanent:  in  England    suid 
Ireland,  it  is  limited  and  precarious.  The  writers 
of  the  present  day,  on  political  economy,  mention 
the  subdivision  of  landed  property  in  Ireland.  &a 
the  principal  cause  of  the  poverty  and  barbarism 
of  the  Irish  :  it  is  not  the  smallnets,  but  the  «cfl«- 
certainty  of  the  tenure,  which  Is  the  cause  of  »11 
the  misery.    The  land  is  indeed  subdivided,    so 
as  to  barely  suffice,  even  in  potatoes,  to  auafcttin^ 
the  occupier's  family ;  and  thus  the  poor  are  nan^o 
to  outbid  one  another  in  the  price  at  which  ^b«y 
may  obtain  possession ;  and  the  term  is  bo  Blao«'%^ 
and  the  price  so  high,  that  the  object  of  the  €>«^ 
oupier  is  not  to  improve  the  spot,  but  to  proomax^ 
a  miserable  existence  for  Uie  year,  by  drawv^zas 
from  the  land  as  much,  and  laying  out  apoa  1^  ^j 
little  as  possible,  without  any  regard  te  tho  Ivim 
provement  of  the  premises.    The  wretched  «^ai.^ 
of  the  dwellings)  and  the  distress  of  the  inkcalai^ 
ants,  are  not,    therefore,   to  be  wondered     ^^ 
they  remain  the  same  ftum  year  to  year^  and  <^^>^ 
generation  to  generatioii.    Some  parte  eC    ^^ii 
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wontry  ^aitr  the  management  of  proprietors, 

ui  9i  iannere  with  long  leases,  are  well  calti- 

nto^  md  wear  the  appearance  of  comfort :  from 

ikm  are  produced  the  large  ^aantities  of  grain, 

Cittle,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  which  are 

isisalljeyported,  and  mostly  consumed  in  Great 

Britaia.    The  great  body  of  the  people  are  little 

Wsefited  by  these  exports ;  and  a  year  seldom 

fmttt  witboiit  a  famine,  or  a  scarcity  approach- 

isf  to  it,  being  experienced  in  one  part  of  Ire- 

laai  Of  tbe  other,  notwithstanding  the  export  of 

m  miob  produce,  which  the  starving  people  have 

M  means  of  purchasing.     The  causes  of  this 

■iNry  and  destitution  are  to  be  found  in  the 

Vint  of  employment  for  the  peasantry,  and,  above 

aU,  mthe  absence  ef  all  interest  in  the  soil ; 

eniiB  aggravated  by  the  general  use  of  ardent 

ipiiiU  of  the  most  pernicious  description  that 

€iB  be  conceived.  The  obvious  remedy  is,  to  give 

to  tbe  peasantry  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil 

~a  poraanent  interest  in  the  improvement,  not 

<a)7  ia  the  land,  but  of  the  dwelling  and  general 

jiriiBJiss    lo  rttdder  him  sensible  of  the  sweets 

•f  bone,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  to  retain 

tb«r  enjoyment  during  life,  to  impart  the  bless- 

iagi  sad  happiness  of  such  a  home  to  all  who 

uo  dear  to  him,  and  leave  them  unimpaired  to 

y»  desesndants.    A  permanent  interest  in  such 

t  boBw,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land,  would 

^rirt  the  best  means  of  withdrawing  him  from 

tbo  besstiy  habiU  of  intoxication,  and  of  elevat. 

iH  ^  ideas  to  the  pure  delight  of  contributing 

to  the  happineas  of  those  about  him." 

Those  remarks  in  ftivour  of  small  ferms  appear 
to  BO  sttaBswerable ;  but,  as  we  wish  to  push  the 
vfUMnt  to  the  extreme  of  its  legitimate  con- 
•liioices,  and  fortify  it  by  every  fact  that  we 
■sy  be  Me  to  collect,  we  will  exhibit  it  under 


30,370 

19,436,800 

6,801,827 


Stetali  tfuro  miles,     . 
Stetate  acroiy     . 


OVEBX8BT. 

Statote  square  miles,      ...  24 

StaCttte  acres,  ....    16,360 

P^palatiM,  ....        24,349 

l^ev,  it  follows  from  these  two  tables,  if  they 
■»  ^atlstieelly  correct,  as  we  believe  them  to  be, 
tbst,  while  every  square  mile  in  Cruemsey  (we 
K^oct  fractions)  supports  one  thousand  persons, 
c^  square  mile  in  Ireland  only  supports  two 
^mirsd  and  twenty-three  persons ;  so  that  the 
F*er  of  sustaining  human  life  in  Guernsey, 
*Wa  eempared  with  the  same  power  in  Ireland, 
h  lesriy  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one.  But  this  is 
•t  fte  only  difference.  Every  Guemseyman 
W  a  eoeirfbrtable  home  to  live  in,  a  clean  bed  to 
^•e^  >poB,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  every  day  in 
^  year,  and  abundance  of  warm  and  decent 
*WBg ;  but  tbe  Irishman  is  lucky  if  he  can 
Mv  himerif  in  a  mud  cabin,  find  a  soft  plank 
^4np  upon  with  his  pig,  (if  he  is  so  fortunate 
*  te  fvmtm  one,)  and  get  a  dry  potato,  without 
*^  to  wMd  off  starvation.  In  the  session  of 
^•^  il  was  stated  by  Mr  Poulett  Scrope,  and 
'^'^  Ibf  Mr  CConnell^  that  tq^wards  of  two 


millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  nearly  one'third 
of  the  whole  population^  were  without  occupation 
— pauperized  to  the  lowest  verge  of  degradation 
— all  but  houseless,  shirtless,  and  shoeless — and 
living  on  an  inferior  sort  of  potato,  called  "  a 
lumper."  Now,  in  Guernsey  there  is  no  want, 
no  beggary ;  a  wandering  mendicant  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  town  or  country.  Let  us,  however, 
not  be  misunderstood :  we  have  no  desire  to  draw 
an  exaggerated  picture ;  truth,  and  truth  alone, 
guides  our  pen.  As  in  other  communities,  so 
likewise  in  Guernsey  we  find  physical  disease, 
moral  delinquencies,  and  casual  illness.  Two 
hospitals  meet  these  evils-— one  in  the  town  pa- 
rish, the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  island ;  in 
these  the  old  and  infirm,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and 
the  insane,  find  a  refuge,  and  such  a  refuge  as 
exists  nowhere  else  on  earth.  It  is  not  a  poor^ 
hou9e :  it  is  a  home.  There  also  the  sick,  whether 
from  fever,  fractured  limbs,  or  any  other  acci- 
dent, receive  surgical  assistance ;  and  here  also 
profligates  and  drunkards  are  confined,  with  a 
view  to  their  moral  reformation.  But  these  are 
not  receptacles  of  pauperism,  in  the  English 
sense  of  the  phrase ;  for,  we  repeat  it,  pauperism 
does  not  exist  in  the  island.  Compare  this  state 
of  things  with  that  which  exists  in  Ireland,  and 
let  the  burning  blush  of  shame  scorch  the  cheeks 
of  the  Imperial  Legislators  of  Britain,  when  they 
contrast  the  asylums  of  Guernsey  with  the  poor- 
houses  of  England. 

The  island  of  Jersey,  in  which  the  same  sys- 
tem of  landed  tenure  obtains  as  in  Guernsey,  sup- 
plies additional  arguments  in  favour  of  the  plan 
here  recommended  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  Jer- 
sey is  more  extensive  than  Guernsey,  but  still  a 
small  spot.  According  to  Colonel  Le  Couteur, 
^'  the  most  accurate  surveys  give  it  a  superficial 
extent  of  forty  thousand  English  acres.  Deduct- 
ing about  one-third  for  rocks,  waste  land,  town, 
houses,  and  roads,  there  remain  about  twenty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  acres  fit  for  cultivation, 
more  than  double  the  arable  land  of  Guernsey." 
We  learn  from  the  same  eminent  authority,  that 
the  land  near  to  8t  Helier's,  the  capital, 
'*  is  worth  nearly  two  hundred  pounds  the  acre ; 
in  the  country  parishes  it  varies  from  seventy" 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  the  acre, 
such  land  letting  at  from  four  pounds  ten  shil^ 
Hngs  to  sis  pounds  fifteen  shillings  the  acre." 
According  to  Mr  Charles  Le  Qnesne,  whose  ad- 
mirable account  of  the  commerce  of  Jersey  has 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  political  econo- 
mists, **  the  population  in  1B31,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  amounted  to  thirty.six  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  eighty-two,  giving  to  each 
square  mile  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  persons." 
The  principal  exports  to  England  are  stated  by 
Mr  Le  Quesne,  in  each  year,  from  1829  to  1835, 
both  inclusive:  and  at  the  last  of  these  dates 
they  were  as  follow  :— 

Cows  and  HeifBTB,    •        .    1136  heads. 
Potatoes,     .        .        .        3763  tons. 
Wheat,    ....    2990qaarteT^ 
Apples,        .        .        .     131,770  boahelt. 
Cider,      .        .        .        402,443  gallona. 
Peats,         .       .  2938 1 
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GrepMi 

.    4638  Ibi. 

firicki, 

.     180,206  tola. 

As  a  maritime  place. 

this  small  island  has  an 

extent  of  shipping  which 

is  perfectly  astonishing. 

We  again  cite  from  Mr  Le  Quesne : — 

Naof 

or  FishiDg       vcweU. 

ToiM. 

SUtloni. 

On  the  coast  of  Gatpe  and 

Bay  Chaleur  (L.  Canada), 

11             31 

3699 

Labrador, 

6              14 

1343 

Kewfoandland,    • 

.     2              23 

1901 

Arichat,    . 

3                6 

654 

22  74      7697 

The  following  statement  will  surprise  those 
who  have  heen  accustomed  to  view  the  islands  as 
mere  rocks.  It  is  a  comparison  between  the 
shipping  of  Jersey  and  some  of  the  principal 
ports  of  £ngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  is 
right,  however,  to  observe,  that  it  refers  to  the 
year  1832 — Mr  Le  Quesne  not  having  an  account 
of  each  to  a  later  date. 

Venelf.          Toniu  Men. 

London,  .        2669  566,174  32,786 

LiTerpool,  .      853  166>028  9329 

Hall,  .          557          68,892  4348 

Bristol,  .      296          46,567  2460 

Aberdeen,  .          365          41,671  3026 

Glasgow,  .      241          41,533  3253 

Greenock,  .          367          37,791  2553 

Belfast,  .       255          25,151  1526 

Dablin,  .          299          22,972  2172 

Cork,      .  .      276          18,019  1465 

Jeney,  .          816          20,250  1896 

Compared  to  the  English  ports,  Jersey  would 
rank  the  fourteenth,  and  precede  Poole ;  to  the 
Scotch, the  seventh ;  and  to  the  Irish,  the  third — 
for  the  tonnage  of  Jersey  is  greater  than  that  of 
Cork.  The  shipping  of  Jersey,  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  of  the  island,  will  give  a 
proportion  of  half  a  ton  to  each  inhabitant. 

There,  then,  is  a  mass  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  smalLfarm  system,  which  ought  to  carry 
conviction  to  every  mind  not  absolutely  barred 
against  the  reception  of  truth.  To  those  who 
prefer  authorities  to  facts,  we  recommend  the 
following  opinions : — "  A  small  proprietor,"  says 
Adam  Smith— '<  who  knows  every  part  of  his 
little  territory,  views  it  with  all  the  affection 
which  property,  especially  small  property,  natu- 
rally inspires,  and  who,  upon  that  account,  takes 
pleasure  not  only  in  cultivating  but  adorning  it-— 
is  generally,  of  all  improvers,  the  most  industri- 
ous, the  most  diligent,  and  the  most  successful." 
^*  Ce  petit  champ  me  suffit,"  said  the  virtuous 
Chancellor  De  L'Hopital ;  '' je  trouve  plus  beau 
de  le  cultiver  moi-meme  que  d'etendre  an  loin 
■es  limites  aux  d^pens  de  mes  voisins.  Une 
grande  terre  annonce  les  richesses,  I'abondance 
excessive  d'un  m^tre  puissant ;  un  petit  domaine 
cultive  avec  soin,  manifesto  le  caract^re  et  Tin- 
telligence  d'un  homme.  Nous  nous  plaignons 
que  nos  champs  ne  sent  pas  assez  f^conds ;  nous 
en  accusons  le  sol,  le  ceil,  et  les  dieuz :  c'est 
uniquement  notre  faute,  Un  enfant  ne  sourit 
pas  k  son  p^re  qu'il  n'a  jamais  vu,  ni  la  terre  k 
son  raaitre  qu'elle  ne  connait  pas ;  elle  se  plait 
k  se  voir  cultiver  par  ses  mains." 

«  When  I  was,"  says  Mr  Le  Quesn^i  "  travel- 


ling on  the  borders  of  the  Loire,  in  ane^^r  to  my 
inquiries  relative  to  the  smiling  productiveness 
of  the  land  in  Anjou  and  Touraine,  the  usual 
answer  which  I  received  was,  that  land  was  di- 
vided into  small  parcels;  and  with  respect  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  it  was,  ^*  let  nous 
ne  sommes  ni  tres  riches  ni  tres  pauvres,  mais 
nous  sommes  contens  et  nous  vivons  bien."  The 
houses  of  the  country  people  there  are  thickly 
studded;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness, 
and  indicative  of  the  ease  and  comfort  of  their 
possessors;  they  are  far  superior  to  those  wbidi 
meet  the  eye  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  where 
land  is  not  so  much  subdivided  :  in  the  former, 
besides  being  in  greater  number,  they  are  built 
of  white  sand-stone,  and  no  miserable  mud  cot- 
tage, with  a  heap  of  filth  and  dung  lying  before 
it,  presents  itself,  as  in  Normandy  and  Brit* 
tany." 

*^  Bulwer,"  continues  Mr  Le  Quesne,  *'  has 
also  noticed  the  different  effects  produced  in 
France  by  large  and  small  estates ;  and  the  fol* 
lowing  extract  fully  confirms  my  preceding  ob* 
servations :  *  In  the  northern  departmenta  ^ 
France,  where  land  is  lest  dividsd  than  in  geB- 
eral,  and  cultivated  with  larger  capitals,  there  is 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  indigent ;  and  in 
the  towns  of  this  dirision  pauperism  has  even 
arisen  to  an  alarming  extent.  There,  saya  M« 
Villeneuve,  the  poor  consist  of  workmen,  ignor- 
ant, unprovided,  brutified  by  debauchery,  or 
enervated  by  manufacturing  labours,  and  halMt* 
ually  unable  to  support  their  families.' " 

A  traveller  in  Spain  gives  a  description  of  a 
part  of  that  fine  kingdom,  that  might  have  hema, 
applied  to  Ireland.  "  Beside  Edija  and  Camaona, 
we  met  but  few  villages  between  Cordova  and  Se* 
ville,  and  no  solitary  farms  or  houses,  other  than 
the  public  ventas.  Though thesoil  waseverywliere 
fertile,  yet  it  was  in  general  imperfectly  culti- 
vated, and  often  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of 
nature.    Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than  ta 
behold  this  country,  which  rose  to  such  a  degree 
of  prosperity  under  the  Romans  and  Araba,  now 
so  fallen,  so  impoverished.    The  principal  source 
of  this  depopulation  may  be  found  in  the  landed 
monopolies ;  nearly  the   whole   country  being- 
owned  by  large  proprietors,  to  whose  anoeatora 
it  was  granted  at  the  time  of  the  oonqueat.    They 
who   preach  the  preservation  of  families    and 
estates,  and  deprecate  the  unlimited  subdi vision 
of  property,  should  make  a  journey  to  AndaUw 
sia." 

The  immediate  effect  of  introducing  tbe  <dd 
Norman  system  of  tenure  into  Ireland^  would  b« 
the  creation  of  a  numerous  resident  proprietary^ 
who  would  supply  the  present  deficiency  of  « 
middle  class.  With  the  successful  proaecutiosi 
of  agriculture  that  would  necessarily  acceaapaoj 
it,  villages  and  towns  would  spring  up  in  %ver} 
district,  filled  with  mechanics  and  tradeaoaei^ 
Neat  and  comfortable  dwellings  would  b«  «ul« 
stituted  in  place  of  the  present  mud  hovela  ;  an^ 
the  pest  ofj  Ireland,  the  middlemen,  would  bj 
swept  away.  Outrages  on  property  would  oease 
because  the  possessors  would  be  so  niuoeroo^ 
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Hid  10  Hakad  together  by  a  common  interest, 
tkattiiff  wottld  itend  in  the  relation  of  a  mutual 
imniiM  eooipanf.  Thus  would  be  saved  a 
kigt  portion  of  the  expense  now  incurred  for  the 
OMtfbwIiry  force,  and  the  standing  army  at 
iraeit  quartered  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

It  ia  also  clear,  from  the  results  obtained  in 
Gstmtejsnd  Jereey,  that  the  agricultural  produce 
•f  Iielaad  would  be  prodigiously  augmented, 
viuoh  would  enable  her  to  supply  the  English  de- 
■asdloreoni;  and  as  the  Irish  rose  in  wealth,  they 
wosU  become  htrge  purchasers  of  British  man- 
nfiMtares.  It  has  been  shewn  that  every  acre  of 
htd  ia  Guernsey  and  Jersey  subsists  in  comfort 
Mold  the  number  of  persons  that  an  Irish  acre 
dNi.  If,  then,  the  actual  population  of  Ireland 
in  rstsd  nombere  be  seven  millions,  why  should 
it  sot  increase  to  thirty-five  millions  ?  The 
nMHut  may  excite  a  sneer ;  but  it  is  a  fair  infer- 
•see  from  the  premises.  But  were  it  the  case, 
vbt  a  stfanulus  would  it  not  give  to  the  trade  of 
Cogbiid!  Again:  by  this  plan  all  the  Irish 
•wM  find  permanent  work  at  home  on  their  own 
Mdt;  and  thus  would  a  stop  be  put  to  that  an- 
nil  emigration  into  England,  against  which  the 
Bsgliih  fSnrm- servant,  in  the  time  of  mowing  and 
Wifiijf,  cannot  compete. 

Ssrely  a  plan  which  secures  the  landlord  his 
RH— which  raises  the  moral  standard  of  a  whole 
nU  which  encourages  industry,  temperance, 
«sd  yradence  which  represses  crime — ^whick 
^rmsiiiiisi  the  cost  of  the  police  and  the  sol- 
*wy--and  which,  while  putting  an  end  to  the 
iBJtrieasoMnpetition  of  English  and  Irish  labour, 
»  smpJafi  that  labour  as  to  make  it  the  engine 
•f  Bvtasl  supply  and  demand — surely  a  system, 
Wding  eat  tueh  advantages,  reconciling  all  in- 
^ocitjh  ud  recommended  by  the  practice  and 
*>HrieBee  often  centuries,  at  least  deserves  the 
cafai  and  patient  investigation  of  the  legisla- 
tes. Let  politicians  bear  in  mind,  that  every 
^ffimeai  hitherto  attempted  to  remedy  the 
^  of  Ireland  has  ended  in  the  most  miserable 
^»Iw».  How  much  money  has  not  been  ex- 
P*oW  in  schemes  of  emigration,  and  the  colo- 
"««tien  of  different  parts  of  New  South  Wales  I 
}■  "pite  of  all  this  outlay,  Ireland  still  suffers, 
^ost  then  the  time  arrived  when  we  should 
^^*^  into  a  new  path,  and  apply  a  radical  cure 
••the  evil? 

We  can  only  anticipate  one  objection  to  thfs 
P»^-end  thmt  objection  may  come  from  the  ter- 
'j'fri*!  aristocracy ;  but  we  cannot  expect  oppo- 
■*>«  fnm  aoy  other  quarter ;  and  we  hope  that 
^^^  the  enemies  whom  our  imagination  has 
1  up,  may,  on  cool  reflection,  adopt  the  new 
It  is  cletr  that,  were  land  let  on  per. 
in  the  manner  already  explained, 
r,  having*  paid  his  rent,  would  have 


••^^  to  hope  or  fear  from  his  landlord ;  con. 
■J***^'  ^  •^d  and  would  vote  at  the  elec 
l^ief  menbers  of  Parliament  according  to  his 
•■••i^ee ;  he  would  no  longer  be  dependent  on 
■•  •■fl«a«r  the  frowns  of  a  canvassing  attorney ; 
■•^••Id  be  a  free  dtisen.  Now,  the  aristocracy 
*^  ^  nkietut  to  part  with  thia  spedea  of 


influence,  and  that  is  what  we  apprehend :  it  is, 
indeed,  the  only  diflBculty  that  we  fear.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  should  set  off  against  this  sur. 
render  of  power,  which  is  as  illegal  as  it  is  unjust, 
the  innumerable  other  advantages  which  they 
would  acquire  in  exchange.  Besides,  all  the 
territorial  aristocracy  would  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  so  that  their 
relative  strength  would  not  be  diminished.  Thia 
plan  would  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  Ballot,  at 
least  in  agricultural  districts;  since  no  permanent 
occupier  of  a  farm,  which  the  law  would  transmit 
to  his  descendants,  would  require  the  shield  of 
secrecy  in  exercising  the  elective  franchise. 
Another  immense  advantage  would  be  gained: 
no  turbulent  demagogue  would  be  able  to  kindle 
sedition  among  a  population  who  would  be  well 
fed,  well  housed,  and  well  clothed  ;  and  thus  the 
property  of  the  very  richest  would  be  protected 
against  the  lawless  passions  of  a  mob. 

^'  I  am  aware,"  says  Mr  Brock  to  us,  "  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  against 
such  a  scheme  of  partition  ;  they  are  unwilling 
to  part  with  the  land  in  perpetuity,  and  they  will 
raise  objections  to  the  establishment  of  independ. 
ent  families  around  them  as  nurseries  of  a  poor 
and  more  numerous  population.  Their  fears  and 
objections  are  not  well  founded :  the  system  of 
selling  for  perpetual  rents,  secured  on  land  daily 
improving  in  value,  ought  to  remove  their  ob. 
jections ;  and,  at  all  events,  nothing  can  possibly 
be  worse  for  them  than  the  actual  state  of  society 
in  Ireland.  The  great  body  of  the  peasantry, 
finding  no  employment  from  the  rich,  no  land  to 
till,  except  at  prices  which  the  utmost  labour 
cannot  enable  them  to  pay,  are  driven  to  desper. 
ation,  when,  having  attempted  to  cultivate  a  field 
of  potatoes,  they  are  called  upon  for  tithes  on 
those  potatoes  which  are  already  insufficient  for 
the  sustenance  of  their  families  and  the  payment 
of  rent.  The  law,  the  military,  the  police,  are, 
however,  called  up^n  to  force  them  to  pay  both 
rent  and  tithes,  or,  in  default,  to  eject  them  from 
land  and  home.  Seeing  all  the  authorities  and 
institutions  of  the  country  leagued  against  them, 
is  it  surprising  that  the  peasantry  should  look 
upon  those  authorities  and  institutions  with  dis. 
trust  ?  The  situation  of  the  landowners  is  not 
to  be  envied.  It  is  true  that,  by  coercive  mea. 
sures,  they  succeed  in  keeping  down  the  spirit  of 
discontent ;  but  they  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their 
own  happiness  and  comfort.  If  there  be,  aa  we 
must  suppose  there  is,  a  pleasure  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  pride  and  power,  in  the  unlimited  exer- 
cise of  tyranny  and  oppression,  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  must  experience  that  pleasure  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  unexampled  scenes  of  misery 
which  they  behead  at  every  step,  attest  their  ar- 
bitrary sway,  and  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
which  that  sway  has  occasioned.  Nothing  can 
be  wanting  to  their  triumph ;  but  amidst  that 
triumph,  they  cannot  taste  the  sweets  and  conu 
forts  of  a  peaceful  home — ^they  cannot  meet  the 
smiles  of  a  grateful  tenantry — ^they  are  obliged 
to  fly  their  country." 

The  law  of  inheritance  which  obtains  in  Guwra. 
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seiy,  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  sTstems  of 
England  and  France.  In  the  former  country^  the 
law  of  primogeniture  bestows  all  the  patrimonial 
estates  on  the  eldest  son ;  in  the  latter^  all  the 
children^  without  regard  to  sex,  are  placed  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing.  In  Guernsey  the 
eldest  son  takes  the  principal  houscj  and  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  perches  of  land^  on  which  the 
outbuildings  may  be  supposed  to  stand ;  this  the 
law  gives  him  exclusively^  and  he  also  has  the 
right  to  keep  all  the  land  attached  to  the  house 
in  a  ring  fence^  and  not  separated  from  it  by  a 
public  road ;  but  whatever  he  takes  over  and 
above  the  sixteen  to  twenty  perches,  he  must 
account  for  it  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  by  pay- 
ing them  the  value  of  this  excess  in  money.  By 
this  plan  the  estates  in  Guernsey  are  never  so 
subdivided  as  to  produce  inconvenience,  nor  are 
they  ever  so  consolidated  as  to  produce  injustice. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  remarks 
of  the  Bailiff  of  Guernsey,  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  mature  consideration  of  aU 
statesmen,  whether  Whig  or  Tory : — 

'^  All  partial  remedies  that  seek  to  bolster  up 
the  actual  state  of  society  and  the  precarious 
tenures  of  land,  can  be  of  no  use :  things  have 
arrived  to  that  degree  of  individual  misery  and 
general  danger,  that  nothing  but  a  mighty  change 
can  effect  any  permanent  good.  The  removal  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture,  some  centuries  past, 
might  have  prevented  the  accumulation  of  that 
great  mass  of  distress  now  witnessed,  and  an 
equal  law  of  succession  would  now  produce  great 
benefits  to  the  country :  but  immediate  relief  is 
wanted ;  and  to  obtain  that  relief  to  the  extent 
required,  there  appear  but  two  measures  ade- 
quate— the  cession  of  land  to  poor  families  on 
the  payment  of  perpetual  rents,  and  emigration 
on  a  large  scale.  Both  remedies  combined  must 
produce  a  great  improvement.  A  poor-law  is 
another  remedy  about  to  be  tried,  which  alone 
can  never  restore  Ireland  to  a  happy  state.  The 
poor  are  too  numerous  to  render  it  possible  to 
give  them  sufficient  relief,  without  the  greatest 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  landowners.  Com- 
pare the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  by  them 
in  the  execution  of  the  poor-law,  with  the  sale 
of  their  superfluous  lands  on  perpetual  rents,  and 
decide  which  plan  of  relief  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  those  owners.  No  doubt  can  surely 
exist  on  the  matter.  The  poor-law,  to  be  effec- 
tive, will  require  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  an  enor- 
mous amount ;  the  cession  of  land  would  require 
none—would  be  attended  with  no  diminution  of 
income.  There  is  another  consideration,  which 
is  the  national  expense  requisite  for  the  erection 
of  poor-houses  all  over  the  country,  independ- 
ently of  the  moral  degradation  Fhich  is  the  na- 
tural result  of  crowding  so  many  poor  together. 
In  every  point  of  view,  and  especially  the  moral 
oonsideration,  how  desirable  must  that  plan  be 
which  would  give  an  interest  in  the  soil  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population — which  would  re- 
move discontent,  and  promote  industry  and  con- 
tent over  the  whole  face  of  the  country !  How 
•tperior  would  such  a  state  of  things  b^  to  the 


system  of  wretchedness,  idleness,  and  destitutieB 
which  prevails !  How  superior,  as  a  means  of 
comfort  and  happiness,  to  the  rich  proprietor  as 
well  as  to  the  poor  labourer !  How  superior  in 
point  of  general  interest,  and  in  point  of  even 
the  intsrest  of  the  proprietors  themselves !  Com- 
pared with  the  poor-law  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced, the  superiority  of  the  present  plan  is  most 
striking.  The  poor-law  may  give  some  relief, 
but  no  r^nedy  to  the  poor — ^no  prevention  of 
poverty.  The  evil,  the  canker  will  remain,  and 
the  discontent  also.  So  far  from  creating  com- 
fort to  the  proprietors,  the  poor-law  will  be  the 
eauae  of  their  being  assailed  more  than  ever  by 
the  poor  who  surround  them,  and  who  will  think 
themselves  authorized  by  the  law  so  to  assail 
them.  The  poor-law,  as  a  palliation  of  the  evil, 
will  cost  to  the  proprietors  immense  sums  of 
money,  while  the  radical  cure  would  in  fact  sub- 
tract nothing  from  their  incomes.  The  palliar- 
tion  would  greatly  diminish  that  income,  both  by 
the  sums  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor, 
and  by  the  sums  levied  for  county  rates,  or  na- 
tional taxes  for  the  erecting  of  houses  for  th^r 
habitation  and  occupation.  The  radical  cure  re- 
quires indeed  the  nominal  sacrifice  of  part  of  the 
land,  hut  no  sacrifice  of  the  property — ^no  dimi- 
nution of  the  income." 
Guernsey,  January  1839.  J.  D. 

We  leave  the  above  paper,  by  an  inteUi^nt 
correspondent,  to  speak  for  itself.   His  dootrinee 
will  not  be  acceptable  to  one  order  of  political 
economists,  any  more  than  to  the  aristocracy- 
economical  bigots  we  may  well  call  them,  who 
have  but  one  sweeping  principle  to  apply  to  every 
varying  set  of  circximstances.    Nor  do  we  regard 
bis  new  remedy  as  a  panacea,  but  as  one  of  a  ekasA 
of  remedies  which  might  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion for  the  salvation  of  Ireland,  and  the  security 
of  Great  Britain.     Those  of  our  readera    who 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  consulting  ¥LeoTj 
Bulwer's  work  on  France,  referred  to  abova^  will 
find  the  substance  of  it  in  whatever  relates  to 
land  tenures,  small  farms,  and  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, in  this  Magazine,  for  April  1836.     W^e 
would  also  refer  them  to  Mr  Blacker's  pamphlets, 
and  to  part  of  Colonel  Napier's  book  '^  On  Colo- 
nisation and  Small  Farms ;"  although  we  conceive 
our  contributor's  scheme  of  perpetual  posaeesion 
an  immense  improvement  on  small  farms  held  at 
will,  or  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  leases jYaryin^  in 
duration.    We  shall  give  a  short  extract   from 
Colonel  Napier,  as  we  apprehend  his  work  ia  less 
known  than  it  ought  to  be.  He  is  arguing -against 
the   author  of  '^  England  and  America,**    iirbo^ 
though  a  strenuous  advocate  for  large,  very  Imr^ 
farms,  and  for  capital,  labour,  and  land  in  cor- 
responding proportions,  meanwhile  confeesoB  thai 
the  English  farm-labourer  is  a  muerahie  ^ifr^tch, 
Of  this,  says  Colonel  Napier, 

No  man  doubttt  he  ii  not  so  miserable  ••  sn  Iridi  lalioviTc) 
— ^bnt  he  in  mlienible — yes — very—**  because^**  amyu  <mi 
author,  *<  because  he  obtains  but  a  very  imall  share  of  th 
produce  of  his  labour :  but  this  is  a  question  not  of  dis^ 
bution,  but  of  production.**  But  if  the  diBtribatios&  1^ 
such  as  to  make  the  prodtiotion  greater,  and  to  gtr»  it  a] 
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(Mnptatriit)faito  th%  poor  mtak*§  own  bandit  if  it 
■tk«  him  Che  owner  of  wliat  hit  labonr  prodacet ;  if 
■Kh  be  th«  Hbct  of  «  dittrlbntion,**  that,  instead  of  *<  a 
mj  mil  ifaare**  gtren  to  him  in  the  sliape  of  daily  and 
oeaiafii  wsfci,  tlM  poor  man  should  recel?e  all  the  pro- 
tec  ottpt  the  rent ;  and  instead  of  hnying  from,  sells 
Mk  the  rich  nan,  I  ask  my  adTersary,  and  all  the  world 
Wto,if  this  is  not  eseentially  **  a  question  of  distriba. 
tiBB**  with  a  witness  ?  The  questions  are  inseparable  x 
whoever  poaems  the  production,  (by  virtue  of  the  dlstri- 
MsB  ef  the  land,  in  the  handa  of  a  lew  or  of  many) 
viU  fin  bis  ndghbour  the  very  sotaUest  share  of  such 
pstaisB  that  he  can^  and  this  is  one  of  the  exceptions 
to  thtt  excellent  rule  of  "  doing  as  you  would  be  done 
hj;**  which  ezceptioa  Mr  Cobbett*!  **  Bull-frog  farmers** 
nkeeipedal  care  to  adhere  to  most  strictly!  Thus  we 
Ml,  that  when  tiie  ftw  haTO  large  farms  the  many  come 
dfbsilr,  and  when  the  many  have  small  fiirms  the  few 
flMM  off  badly. 

Colonel  Napier  go60  analytically  into  the  econo- 
■7  of  a  faim,  supposed  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
yroperty,of  1000  aeres^rented  at£1000^and  yield. 
ing  Mr  Middleman,  the  bull-frog  farmer^  £1000 
per  looum,  to  be  spent  in  his  bottle  of  claret,  his 
vi/e'i  silk  gowns,  and  his  daughter's  pianoforte, 
flit  ounsgement  is  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
hboorers  on  that  farm,  converted  into  small 
^mners,  with  long  leases,  each  holding  twenty 
ieret,  and  each  obtaining  £20  a-year  as  his  share 
If  Middleman's  £1000  a-year  of  profit'  The  first 
adnotage  specified  by  the  Colonel  is  the  labourer 
Wcoaie  furroer,  having  constant  work— -though 
CMftant  work,  without  adequate  remuneration, 
gees  for  nothing.     He  brings  forward  better  ar- 


9odi  is  the  hired  labourer's  destiny,  that  he  may  lose 
vnk  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  or  from  the  pique 
cf  hii  employer,  who  may  take  offence  at  some  hasty  ex. 
pmrion.  The  constant  fear  of  this  makes  the  hired  la- 
bou«r  a  slave  and,  it  may  be,  a  rogue,  and  starves  him 
beuden  But  now  we  have  divided  the  1000  acres,  the 
pw  sun  is  no  longer  a  hireling,  but  a  small  farmer ; 
n^  It  is  quite  clear,  that  the  £1000  which  gave  fiirmer 
yUJIfnan  the  gout — fatted  Mrs  Middleman— made  the 
ftm  ling  with  ^*tanii  palfAtC* — and  supplied  young 
oM'-OBe-elde  with  cigars,  would  be  divided  among  fifty 
btfi-irorking  sturdy  spadesmen,  whose  support  and  com. 
fciti  would  never  cease.  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  wages 
^fvmaXj  received  as  dayJabourers,  each  ^ould  have 
i20  a-year  (that  is  to  say,  his  share  of  the  £1000)  for 
■aaagiag  his  own  portion  of  the  great  farm.  These 
iftj  BMB  (and  their  families)  would  not  drink  claret— 
«Wy  vmild  not  sing  *UanH  palpitV^^thej  would  not 
b>i«  hysterics — they  would  not  have  cigars  (they  might 
>Mkc  a  pipe] — ^but  they  would  have  plenty  of  food  and 
Wr.  (If  the  malt-Ux  be  repealed ;)  they  would  have  a 
rtdul  increase  of  oomforts;  they  would  have  constant 
•""frtien  Har  themaelves  and  their  children ;  they  would, 
•t  sad  all,  8C«m  the  thoughts  of  parish  assistance, 
*^  they  would  consider  as  the  right  of  the  poor  and 
■■■nUc,  and,  not  being  either,  they  would  consider  any 
M^  sssisftnre  to  be  a  degradation,  revolting  to  their 
kMcst  pridcb  The  son  would  not  marry  a  woman  that 
W  mU  not  ssipport,  and  the  daughter  would  not  marry 
Afiaslate  aaan.  *<  No  one,*'  as  Mons.  de  Sismondi  says, 
'  vslvtarily  docends  fh>m  their  condition.**  The  small 
^■■•i  the  Sngliah  yeoman^  bestows,  but  does  not  ask, 

^peor  day-laboarer,  uncertain  of  work,  cannot  af- 
*rt  li  pat  his  dOld  to  school ;  if  in  harvest  time  he  saves 
*te  sMffiB|s»  1m  puts  them  by  to  support  his  family  in 
ri  Us  cklUrsn  Idle  while  the  father  works,  if  he 
t  poaeh  if  he  have  not  work ; 
I  from  necessity,  and  idle  from 
.^  ^    _  ■  they  are  males,  by  becoming 

t  Iff  ^Mi^  vy  bsoovinf  prostitutes  i  and  our  wise 


^■>a  Mfc  ;  or  help  him  to  ] 
telh^f  fffsw  vp  ignorant  i 
>*M^  sat  psrtaps  end,  if  t 
'iWBi  IffnniL  ay  vsoomlnj 


men  taunt  them  with  being  demoralized  forsooth  t 
Yee,  they  are  **  demoralixed,"  which  will  ahirays  happen 
when  people  starve.  Even  the  law  admits  starving  to  be 
an  excuse  for  theft.  Starving  malces  men  eat  each  other ! 
In  short,  what  will  it  not  malce  men  and  women  do  ? 

How  diflferenl  is  the  life  of  a  small  farmer's  child  !  The 
farm  is  a  school,  and  a  noble  school  too,  where  he  learns  in- 
dustry from  HABIT  :  he  grows  up  honest,  because  he  is 
not  driven  to  dishonesty  by  early  and  biting  want ;  and 
he  is  proud  and  independent  because  he  is  honest :  it  is 
true,  he  may  not  have  read  the  ^  Penny  Magazine,**  and 
may  never  know  the  history  of  the  Grand  Chartreuse,  or 
the  Vatican,  and  other  most  pleasing  histories,  of  deep 
import,  no  doubt,  to  English  working  men ;  but  to  make 
up  for  this  misfortune,  he  will  I<now-  right  well  how  to 
manage  a  farm.  The  poor  hired  labourer  sees  his  half, 
starred  infant  steal  t  he  wishes  it  were  otherwise,  though 
he  dare  not  correct  it :  who  dares  chastise  a  beloved  and 
starving  child?  Bat  the  small  farmer's  son  who  was 
guilty  of  such  an  action,  would  tremble  in  the  presence 
of  his  indignant  family.  .... 

The  admirable  allotment  system  is  an  approach  to  the 
small.farm  system;  it  does  great  good;  but  it  is  too 
limited  to  do  all  that  the  fearful  state  of  things  requires. 
As  an  accompaniment  to  small  Airms  it  is  excellent; 
for  there  will  be  hired  labour  to  a  certain  extent ;  and 
the  hired  labourer  must  have  a  garden  and  a  cow. 

There  must  always  be  hired  labour,  because  the  small 
fkrmers*  sons  will  work  fbr  hire,  though  they  will  not 
wear  a  fooPs  cap  and  gold  tassel  over  their  ear ;  and  his 
daughters,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to  play  the 
piano-forte,  will  go  to  service,  still  having  the  respect- 
ability of  their  parents  before  their  eyes,  and  deeply 
implanted  in  their  hearts,  brought  up  to  make  it  their 
pride,  their  vaunt,  their  glory !  The  son  of  a  yeoman 
will  not  labour  fbr  wages  that  are  too  low,  nor  will  he 
burden  his  family  by  standing  out  for  wages  that  are 
unreasonably  high.  There  will,  also,  be  plenty  of  com. 
petition,  not  among  starving,  <*  miserable  wretches,**  but 
among  honest  and  reasonable  men. 

Colonel  Napier,  like  Mr  H.  Bulwer,  places  his 
own  experience,  the  results  of  his  personal  ob- 
servation, against  the  theories  of  the  modern 
economists.  Again  he  addresses  the  author  of 
"  £i)gland  and  America." 

You  say,  that  the  great  farmer's  superiority  is  in  the 
art  of  cultirating  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  for  the  practice 
of  this  art,  capiul  and  labour  in  proportion  to  land,  are 
indispensable.  Yes ;  and  »o  is  the  miary  pou  d$$er%bt^ 
tu  being  the  portion  cf  the  great  farmer'' t  hired  labourer. 
You  then  give  us  a  note  from  Mr  M*Culloch,  in  which 
the  Professor  says,  that  <<  French  agriculture  is  100  years 
behind  ours ;  that  two-thirds  of  the  French  people  are 
employed  in  bad  agriculture,  while  one4hird  of  the 
English  people  suffice  to  carry  on  our  good  agriculture  ; 
and  that  in  this  our  great  superiority  in  domestic  econ- 
omy consists.**  Now,  sir,  what  does  this  prove  ?  Why, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  French  are  well  fed,  and  that 
two-tbirds  of  the  English  starve  !  You  assert,  and  with 
truth,  that  our  labourers  are  *<  miserable  wretches.'*  t 
assert,  and  no  man  knowing  anything  of  France  will 
deny  the  assertion,  that  the  French  agricultural  labourer 
is  very  well  fed,  and  clothed,  and  lodged,  and  that  gene- 
rally he  is  very  happy.  I  lived  a  year  in  France ;  I 
saw  no  beggars  except  old  people  and  cripples.  In  Nor- 
mandy I  was  never,  in  a  single  instance,  aslced  for  charity 
by  a  nuin  or  a  woman  who  was  able  to  work.  I  have 
oonirersed  with  the  labourers ;  they  all  told  me  they  lived 
comfortably;  they  are  extremely  honest;  everywhere 
you  see  linen  hung  out  to  dry  on  the  hedges  along  the 
high  road:  no  one  thinks  of  stealing:  you  never  hear 
of  a  robbery.  I  came  to  England ;  and,  from  the  hour 
I  landed  to  the  present  moment — a  period  of  three  weeks 
— I  hare  not  quitted  my  house  once  without  being  ac- 
oosted  by  several  able-bodied  beggars,  with  their  starving 
children ;  and  as  to  leaving  anything  out  of  doors  in 
safety,  it  is  impossible  f  Why,  locks  and  bolts  fail  in 
preserving  what  you  have  within  I  To  live  in  England 
is  to  lire  in  one  constant  state  of  suffering.    In  France, 
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a  man  eojoyt  hit  comforts,  because  he  sees  ereiy  one  else 
at  their  ease ;  in  England  he  cannot.  Who  can  button 
up  hit  warm  greatcoat,  with  any  comfort,  when  he  sees 
a  dozen  half-naked  women  and  children  shiTering  and 
half-atarring  ?  or  an  honest,  industrious,  powerful  man, 
that  cannot  get  arork  ?  This  horrid  sight  he  is  sure  to 
tee  in  England;  he  it  sure  not  to  see  it  in  Prance.  It 
this,  let  me  ask  Mr  M'CulIoch,  a  proof  of  the  <<  great 
superiority  of  our  domestic  economy  over  that  of 
France  ?"  What  does  this  prove  ?  Why,  that  in  despite 
of  bad  farming,  the  French  are  well-fed  and  happy  with 
their  small  farms ;  while  the  English,  though  possessing 
great  agricultural  skill,  are  starring  and  miserable  with 
their  large  farms.  In  short,  whether  in  France,  Belgium, 
or  Tuscany,  whererer  we  see  small  farms,  united  to 
skill  in  agriculture,  the  poor  man  is  happy  and  honest. 
Wherever  we  see  large  furms,  the  poor  man  is  miserable : 
and  yet  the  author  of  *<  England  and  America,'*  where 
he  recapitulates  all  the  remedies  offered  for  our  distress, 
(page  46,)  omits  to  mention  small  farms,  which  are 
among  the  most  efficacious  !  He  quotes  Paul  Louis  Cour. 
rier :  he  will  find  nothing  in  that  extraordinary  man*8 
writings  that  advocates  large  farms.  I  will  say  more ; 
the  whole  of  his  own  book  is  one  constant  argument  in 
favour  of  small  farms,  and  small  fortunes,  in  preference 
to  great  ones ;  and  yet  he  strangely  wants  to  combine, 
and  combine,  and  combine  heaven  knows  what,  to  create 
large  farms.  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  of  his  talents 
to  avoid  seeing,  that  what  is  called  by  the  false  and 
stupid  expression,  *<  national  wealth,**  is  nothing  more 
than  the  accumulation  of  great  fbrtunes  P — great  heaps  of 
money  in  a  few  hands ;  and,  that  the  greater  these  heaps 
are,  the  poorer  and  more  miserable  the  mass  of  the  people 
must  be ;  and  the  poorer  and  more  miserable  England 
must  be ;  and  that  it  is  the  well-fed  labourer  that  forms 
<' national  wealth,"  and  not  rich  weavers  and  stock- 
jobbers, and  so  forth,  with  their  '<  plum,'*  who,  like 
the  upas  tree,  cast  desolation  around  them. 

This  may  be  somewhat  out  of  place,  though 
■trikingly  corroborative  of  the  facts  and  opinions 
brought  forward  by  our  contributor,  both  as  to 
the  equal  or  superior  productiveness  of  small 
farms,  and,  above  all,  their  moral  effects.  What 
we  have  now  to  adduce  is  more  directly  to  the 
point. 

Upon  our  table  lies  a  thin  quarto  volume, 
entitled  '*  Suggestions  relative  to  Ireland  and 
the  Church  of  Ireland."  It  is  printed  for  the 
convenience  of  circulation  among  the  author's  pri- 
vate friends.  We  are  at  liberty  to  transfer  to  our 
pages  such  of  the  facts  and  arguments  as  we  deem 
useful,  to  be  made  generally  known.  The  author 
is  an  Irishman,  a  landed  proprietor,  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  in  orders  in  the 
Irish  Church — sufficient  guarantees  for  his  at- 
tachment  to  his  country,  and  a  competent 
knowledge  of  its  interests.  We  do  not  know 
what  he  may  think  of  the  *'  New  Remedy"  sug- 
gested ;  but  he,  like  every  reflecting  man,  is  fully 
aware  of  the  existing  evils.  After  noticing  the 
evils  which  Ireland  has  suffered  from  the  fre- 
quent change  of  rulers,  and  the  imagined  neces. 
■ity  of  legislative  interference  upon  all  occasions, 
he  suggests  the  propriety  of  throwing  the  country 
gentlemen  upon  the  resources  of  their  own 
legitimately  acquired  influence,  and  of  abating 
the  number  of  Parliamentary  grants.  Ireland^ 
he  states- 
It  the  land  of  expectation.  Every  Irishman,  from  the 
Peer  to  the  ooal  porter,  it  a  client. — The  lesson  in  the 
Ikmily  circle,  dwells  upon  the  caltivation  of  patronage, 
rather  thAn  the  sure  rewards  of  patient  industry.  Hence, 
there  is  no  proper  r^iance  on  a  man's  own  exertions. 


Years  are  tpent  in  calculating  every  pottible  contlagency 
of  expectation  from  a  patron. 

Every  Irishman,  whether  from  the  ezperienoe  of  tha 
political  confiscations  of  former  timet,  or  the  want  of 
moral  restraint  upon  the  workings  of  a  pmrieat  ima- 
gination, would  seem  to  prefer  the  inceria  pro  eeriit. 

Legislation  cannot  cure  this  state  of  things  as  mera 
legislation  ;  yet  legislators  who  have  to  do  with  Ireland, 
are  liable  to  catch  the  infection  of  the  Irish  noUon,  that 
legislation  can  do,  and  is  to  do  everything. 

To  come  to  our  immediate  case,  iand-tenuree 
and  holdings,  the  *' Suggestion'*  do  not  go  so  far 
as  "  The  New  Remedy,"  but  they  point  to  far- 
spread  and  deep-seated,  cankering  evils : — 

It  is  obvious  that  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland  has  much  to  do  with  the  unhappy  condition  of 
the  people,  and  requires  to  be  ameliorated.    In  Scotland, 
the  landlord  builds  and  upholds  the  farm-house,  &c  &€., 
divides  and  encloses  the  farm  at  his  own  expense,  and  cba 
tenant  is  a  mere  merchant  of  the  surface  for  the  currency 
of  the  lease.     In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  improve, 
ment  of  the  farm  is  supposed  to  be  with  the  tenant.  The 
landlord  seu  the  farm  on  the  condition  of  the  tenant 
building,  ditching,  &c.     The  consequence  is,  the  tenant's 
capital  is  sunk  at  once ;  he  has  no  means  left  to  lime,  or 
manure,  or  drain,  or  increase  his  stock.     His  crops  are 
impoverished,  his  cattle  distrained,  and,  at  last,  ha  is 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.     Still  he  thinks  it  Itajrd 
that  the  house  he  built  should  pass  to  another.     Hence 
bad  blood,  &c. ;  hence  the  claim  of  tenant-right  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  expression  itself  would  convey 
to  the  ear,  in  England  or  Scotland.     It  is,  in  other 
words,  a  prescriptive  right  in  the  minds  of  the  occupaota 
of  the  soil,  to  what  they  hold,  at  a  reasonable  rent ; 
bought  by  the  outlay  which  they  or  their  fathers  have 
made  on   the  premises,  on  an  understanding  with   the 
landlord,   though  without  a  formal  agreement  on  the 
subject,  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  tenant  should  be 
remunerated  for  his  improvements ;  and  the  choice   lies 
with  himself  whether  he  will  receive  the  valuation  in 
money  assigned  to  him,  or  will  continue  to  hold  tbefkna. 
These  bargains  are,  comparatively  speaking,  never  ful- 
filled.   A  large  rent  is  asked;  and,  to  encourage  the 
tenant,  a  long  time  is  promised ;  the  landlord  ia  aan« 
guine ;  the  tenant  no  less  so  ;  one  half  year's  arrears 
follows  upon  another ;  the  tenant  is  wasted ;  the  &rm  ia 
wasted  ;  the  landlord  is  ultimately  a  great  sufierer  i  but 
the  tenant  is  ruined.     He  is  to  be  driven  forth;  the 
landlord  only  claims  his  own :  the  tenant  resista  ^ecU 
ment,  or,  ejected,  attempte  to  return  to  take  poeaeasion, 
claiming  the  house,  &c.,  as  the  produce  of  his  own  menaa. 
Hence  an  endless  strife ;  the  landlord  ejecu  in  the  name 
of  law ;  the  tenant  resisu  in  the  name  of  equity  ;  and  a 
whole  district  becomes  disturbed. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  remedy  this  miscmble 
condition  of  things  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  ;  atiU 
the  moral  and  political  incorrectness  of  such  harigalna, 
should  be  again  and  again  pressed  on  the  attention  of 
Irish  landlords ;  and  they  must  at  length  come  to  sea, 
that  the  tenant's  strength  is  the  strength  of  the  landl^Mrd 
also. 

Connected  with  the  landlord  and  tenant  system,  are 
the  Grand  Jury  assessments.  These  opei  ate  again  to  the 
depressing  of  the  tenantry.  When  will  the  gesitry  of 
Ireland  be  content  to  tax  themselves  at  once  and  directly, 
instead  of  suffering  that  amazing  taxation  which  ibey 
inflict  upon  themselves  mediately  through  their  tenax&ta  ? 
It  was  a  sad  mistake  the  removal  of  the  assessed  taxes. 
They  fell  upon  the  rich.  Had  they  been  retained  and 
applied  to  local  purposes,  many  benefits  would  have  been 
secured,  and  many  evils,  to  a  certain  extent,  aTerted. 
[Why  not  re-enact  them  r] 

Merchant-farm  adventures  as  private  specu* 
lations  are  recommended ;  and  a  plausible  l«bu. 
lar  statement  is  drawn  up,  shewing  the  pTofit%|^|^ 
results.  But  what  Company  will  adventure  in 
Ireland  ?  No,  no.  They  will  send  their  ectpitd 
to  Canada  or  Australia ;  and  Irish  labottr^rs  irilj 
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foHowai  the  public  cost,  and  accomplisli  what  can. 
Bot  be  attained  at  home^  where  every  element  of 
protperUy— land^  labonr^  capital — abounde,  and 
ii  nmlered  veeleee  by  the  absence  of  quiet  and 
secarity.  In  discussing  other  Irish  questions, 
the  writer  of  the  "  SuggestioM"  adverts  inciden- 
tiUf  to  the  turbulence  of  the  Irish  people,  as  an 
iaagined  symptom  of  that  alleged  innate  dispo- 
Mtioo,  and  inherent  love  of  riot  and  disorder 
prenimed  to  belong  to  the  national  character, 
•od  uid  to  wear  frequently,  if  not  always,  a  po- 
litictl  aspect.    This  he  denies,  inquiring — 

laUieTarioiii  inflarreetiona^  or  demonatrationa  of  inaur- 
nctian,  which  have  appeared  within  the  laat  century,  haa  it 
Bo(  besD  Qoiftnnly  eaay  to  trace  them  to  intelligible  and 
FiawlncDt  canaaa?  There  certainly  were  many  circnm- 
maeet  in  the  nature  of  the  law,  atiU  more  in  the  spirit 
•f  itiadoiinittration,  to  engender  a  predlapoaition  in  the 
hver  orden,  when  aeeking  to  obtain  the  redreaa  of  griev- 
aaon  of  which  they  complained,  to  have  recourw  to 
vMtace  hi  defiance  of  the  conatltnted  authorities.  But 
VIS  there,  in  their  aocial  condition,  anything  to  counter- 
act this  imhappy  madneaa  ?  Here  was  a  people  sufiering 
ftvn  many  local  enactmenta  made  by  their  omtu  Parlia- 
aeat..4hat  if,  bj  the  landlords  of  Ireland ;  but  where 
vu  the  spirit  of  confidence  binding  together  the  different 
duM  ef  society  in  the  harmoniea  of  intercourae ;  where 
«ii  the  ittempt,  on  the  part  of  the  gentry,  to  apply  a 
■oral  and  iutellectoal  cultivation  to  the  people  dependent 
•P«  them  ?  There  was  much  generoua  charity  as  far 
w  Bonej^Ting  waa  concerned ;  but  it  had  no  other  aim 
tktipresentrelief  totheobjecuofit;  it  sought  not  to 
niw  them  in  their  own  self-respect ;  it  smothered  the 
^F"^  of  independence.  There  is  a  charity  which  enobles 
— thtie  also  is  a  charity  which  degrades;  and  it  is  to  be 
fcuvd,  that  the  well-meant  kindnesses  of  the  upper  to  the 
la«v  classes  in  Ireland  were,  in  general,  of  the  latter 
eWacter. 

The  landlord  and  tenant  aystem  waa  always  bad. 
TWre  were,  indeed,  many  happy  exceptions  in  the  oondi- 
te  of  the  tenantry  on  some  estates  in  relation  to  their 
h^<Uei^;  but  in  theae  exceptions  of  peraons,  there  waa 
vitbcr  an  excepting  to,  nor  a  correcting  of,  the  system. 
A  happy  feeling  waa  established,  but  the  moral  position 
*■•  far  from  healthy.  The  tenantry  acquired  a  blind 
■d  ftadal  eonfldenee  in  their  landlord,  but  thej  cared  not 
^  the  caltrration  of  that  personal  independence  which 
^  law  of  England  contemplates  as  the  birthright  of  the 
ttracrt  snbject ;  and  which,  in  an  instructed  people^ 
■■doatood,  and  claimed,  and  acted  upon,  is  the  best  de- 
ftact  against  anarchy,  an  undoubted  security  for  the 
■aaiteoanee  of  order,  the  due  administration  q(  juatice, 
**A  the  weil-being  of  the  whole  community. 

The  author  of  the  ''  Suggestions "  before  us, 
vhieh  our  readers  will  remember  are  the  same 
tt  M.S.,  has,  with  full  knowledge  of  his  own 
ceufltry,  and  no  abatement  of  patriotic  feeling, 
W  the  advantage  of  looking  at  Ireland  from 
^  ihores  of  a  more  prosperous,  because  a  more 
^iligbtened  and  tranquil  country,  one  in  which 
^  aatual  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  are 
■sek  better  understood.  When  we  say  more 
v^igbtened,  we  refer  chiefly  to  the  higher  and 
fiddle  orders;  for  the  Irish  peasantry  are  suffi- 
otttiy  aente. 

His  <<  Suggestions"  for  the  removal  of  those 
^  grievances,  and  those  bars  to  the  improve- 
ment ef  Ireland,  which  are  likely  to  occupy  the 
'totion  of  the  British  Legislature  during  the 
piiMBt  Session,  embrace  a  field  too  wide  for  us 
^  nttr  upon  at  present ;  but  his  leading  views 
|9B*  the  subjects  most  pressing  we  may  state. 
*k*fianj    Uie  Municipal  Bill,  and  Education, 


The  date  of  the  paper  of  Suggestions  from  which 
we  select,  is  the  opening  of  the  present  Session. 

Another  year  has  passed  away,  and  almost  all  the 
great  Irish  questions  remain  unsettled.  The  delay,  at 
first  sight  su  much  to  be  deplored,  will  not,  however, 
perhaps,  have  proved  altogether  useless.  It  certainly  will 
not,  if  the  consequences  it  has  already  produced,  and  ia  still 
producing,  have  their  natural  and  proper  effect  on  the 
mind  of  the  legislature,  if  our  legislators,  of  every  shade 
of  opinion,  by  whatever  means  they  would  consult  for 
the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  are  taught  by  experience, 
the  desirableness,  not  to  say  the  urgent  necessity  of  doing 
finally  and  at  once,  whatever  is  to  be  done  for  Ireland  ; 
and  if  so  taught,  they  will  consent,  for  a  little  while  at 
least,  to  abandon  that  partisanship  of  prejudice,  faction, 
and  prepossession,  which,  at  all  times,  in  all  circum- 
stances, and  under  all  parties,  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
been,  and  to  be,  the  bane  of  Irish  affairs,  the  great  tn. 
cubttt  upon  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  It  is  now  felt  on 
all  hands,  and  acknowledged  by  men  of  all  parties,  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  is  a  drawback  to  the  prospeiity  of 
the  British  empire.        .*.... 

Assuredly,  it  will  be  a  happy  era  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain,  when  those  in  power  and  those  out  of 
power  shall  cease  to  make  Ireland  the  arena  of  political 
gladiatorship ;  when  they  shall  select,  at  length,  from 
the  wide  field  of  Britain's  dominion  and  British  legisla- 
tion, some  less  vital  spot  whereon  to  hold  the  tourna- 
ment of  party  chivahy.  Ireland  lies  too  near  the  heart 
of  the  empire  for  such  a  purpose*  Let  them  change  the 
scene  of  their  operations,  and,  dealing  with  Ireland  aa 
she  is,  and  not  as  she  ought  to  be,  bat  in  reference  to 
what  she  might  be,  let  them  consult,  without  party  feel- 
ing or  party  views,  how  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  can  be  bettered,  and  how  the  country  can  rise,  and 
may  be  raised,  in  the  scale  of  national  resources.  Patriot- 
ism demands  this,  party  interest  requires  it ;  for,  what- 
ever be  the  party  dominant  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
Ireland,  unsettled,  must  ever  prove  a  treacherous  quick- 
sand to  the  stability  of  their  political  power.  It  is  a 
capital  fault,  then,  in  the  legislators,  of  whatever  party, 
to  make  IreUind  and  the  affairs  of  Ireland  the  battle- 
ground of  their  political  strivings. 

After  noting  that  the  vexatious  delay  of  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation  deprived  that  '^  healing 
measure"  of  much  that  was  valuable,  and  all 
that  was  conciliatory  and  gracious,  he  warns 
legislators  not  to  make  shipwreck  a  second  time 
on  the  same  bar. 

Now,  in  applying  this  aort  of  experienee  to  that  par« 
ticular  measure,  the  Municipal  Bill  tor  Ireland  (without 
however,  discussing  the  question  of  the  exact  amount  of 
the  franchise  which  it  ought  to  fix,)  one  is  anxious  that 
our  Legislature  should  profit  by  the  example  of  p^at 
times.  Temporiiing  expedients  will  never  do.  Half 
measures,  like  the  enactments  of  the  Catholic  Billof  1821, 
will  defeat  themselves,  will  disappoint  their  projectors. 
The  people  of  Ireland  must  be  one  with  the  people  of 
England ;  they  are  one  in  interest^  and  in  feeling — they 
must  be  one  in  privileges.  The  condition  of  the  corpora- 
tions under  the  propoaed  enactmenta,  must  be  ftirly looked 
at  in  the  face.  It  must  be  unhesitatingly  allowed  that 
the  Municipal  Bill,  aa  intended,  would  increase  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  constituency  to  a  great  extent  iu  most  of 
the  corporations ;  that  it  would  even  place  aome  of  the 
oorporationa  in  the  handa  of  the  Catholica.  All  thia 
must  be  allowed  tmhesitatingly.  Those  who  propose  and 
those  who  support  the  measures  must  do  so^  not  on  the 
ground  of  attaching  the  Catholics  to  this  or  that  admin- 
istration ;  not  even  on  the  ground  of  attaching  them  to  a 
Protestant  Government  as  distinct  from  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation ;  but  on  the  ground  of  acquainting  them  with  their 
own  interest  in  the  constitution,  and  giving  to  them  any 
part  they  are  able  to  hold  in  the  executive  of  a  country 
whose  Legislature  has  ceased  to  recognise  any  civil  dis- 
ability from  religious  distinctions;  whose  Government 
exists  only  for  the  good  of  all,  and  which  emphaticaUj 
would  and  ought  to  be  one  with  alL 
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It  if  Mid  in  opposition  to  the  Bill*  and  alleged  as  a 
sufficient  ground  for  opposition,  that  the  class  of  Catholics 
proposed  to  be  enfranchised  is  made  up  of  uneducated 
men ;  and  that,  therefore,  not  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gion, but  their  want  of  education,  they  are  unfit  to  possess 
the  corporation  franchise.  Let  this  be  admitted,  and  let 
it  even  be  true,  how  is  this  condition  of  thinf^  to  be 
remedied  ?  Without  education,  with  property,  however, 
sufficient  (but  for  the  want  of  education)  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  their  own  civic  affairs,  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  they  will  juat  remain  in  ttatu  quo  $ — 
Why,  their  very  ignorance  is  more  to  be  dreaded  without 
than  within  the  walls  of  their  town-house.  Ai'e  their  in- 
stincts totally  different  from  ours ;  are  their  hearts  toully 
inaccessible  to  those  appeals  and  motives  which  influence 
nnirersally  the  human  race  ?  are  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
a  distinct  species  of  the  human  family  ?  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  say  so,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  rery  law 
of  our  nature,  on  which  the  well-in lentioned  and  the 
well-instructed  uniformly  act  with  regard  to  their  fellows, 
that  to  elevate  a  man  in  the  scale  of  society,  or  improve 
his  condition  effectually  in  any  of  the  moral  and  social 
relations  of  life,  we  must  raise  him  in  his  own  proper 
self-respect.  This  is  the  great  principle  which  animates 
to  exertion,  which  sustains  the  continuance  of  pursuit ; 
and,  when  the  object  is  gained,  secures  the  possessor 
against  the  abuse  of  the  possession. 

Alas  !  how  powerfully  is  the  truth  of  this  proposition 
demonstrated  by  its  converse,  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  Ireland.  Why  are  the  middling  class  of  the 
Catholics  found  inferior  in  cultiration  to  the  same  class 
among  the  Protestants  ;  simply  because  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try, had  a  tendency,  and  exercised  a  never-ceasing  in- 
fluence  to  deprive  them  of  that  self-respect  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded.  It  is  true  these  degrading  laws  are 
expunged  from  the  statute-book ;  let  the  principle,  then, 
which  is  now  asserted  in  their  place,  be  fairly  carried 
out ;  if  it  is  so,  the  Municipal  Bill  must  pass  at  once ; 
unless  we  are  to  go  back  to  the  days  and  deeds  ol  other 
times ;  unless  the  cry  of  extermination  be  to  be  raised^ 
and  the  war  of  extermination  carried  on. 

After  alluding  to  the  tyranny  of  the  English 
Parliament  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Guelphs, 
and  the  abject  subserriency  of  the  native  legis- 
lature to  English  views  down  to  its  very  close> 
and  giving  a  brief  history  of  some  of  the  enact- 
ments by  which  Ireland  was  held  in  political 
and  commercial  bondage,  we  meet  these  excel- 
lent general  remarks  upon  the  penal  laws ;  and 
we  beg  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
from  the  pen  of  a  Protestant  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland : — 

In  speaking  of  these  laws,  the  attention  of  men  is  too 
exclusively  directed  to  the  commiseration  for  the  suffering 
Catholic ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  demoralixation 
which  they  undoubtedly  produced  in  the  Catholic,  their 
sflfoct  in  extending  the  same  demoralization  to  the  Pro- 
testant part  of  the  community  cannot  be  doubted,  when 
attention  is  directed  to  the  state  of  the  ascendancy  party, 
•xulting  in  them.  Tyranny,  successful  and  irresistible, 
may  make  man  abject,  but  the  moral  condition  of  the 
tyrant  and  slave  is  the  same;  reverse  their  relative 
positions,  and  you  will  have  a  slave  and  a  tyrant  still; 
the  spiritiesi  slave  becomes  in  power  the  atrocious  tyrant, 
and  the  vindictive  tyrant,  shorn  of  his  prerogative^  in 
turn  becomes  the  dastard  slave.  Wide  as  the  interval 
may  seem  between  them,  the  extremes  meet  at  last.  It  i 
must,  therefore,  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  that  these  penal 
statutes  had  the  most  unhappy  influence  upon  the  moral 
condition  of  the  Protestant  community. 

The  influence  of  the  priests  he  attributes  to 
the  true  cause.  Mr  O'Connell,  in  his  fits  of 
candour,  sometimes  honestly  tells  to  what  he 
owes  his  power— it  is  to  the  abuses,  the  misgo- 
Ternment  of  his  country.    Take  these  away,  and 


you  deprive  agitation  of  the  fuel  without  which 
it  could  not  long  continue  to  spread.  In  like 
manner. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood exercise  an  unexampled  sway  over  their  own  fol- 
lowers to  do  their  political  bidding — their  priests  had  been 
their  friends  when  the  Legislature,  the  Executive,  the 
Church,  the  Protestant  gentry  of  Ireland,  had  treated 
them  as  aliens ;  and  if,  in  1792,  it  was  declared  by  men 
anxious  to  incorporate  the  Roman  Catholics  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  country,  that  <'  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  over  the  minds  of  the  laity  must  be  consider- 
ably reduced,  before  they  could  say,  with  truth,  that  an 
extension  to  all  their  body  of  the  elective  franchise  wonld 
increase  the  virtual  basis  of  election,'*  is  it  surprinng 
that  that  influence  has  increased  when  nearly  forty  years 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  any  alteration  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  in  circumstances,  too,  every  year  growing  won 
and  more  favourable  to  its  extension  ? 

When,  then,  the  party  journals  chronicle  alsMSt  with 
exultation,  the  unhappy  doings  of  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  when  the  lover  of  his  Church  and  of  Protest- 
antism lifts  up  his  hand  to  Heaven  and  utters  his  protest- 
ation against  conciliation  and  confidence  towards  sach  a 
people,  assuredly  his  horror  had  better  give  place  to  the 
distressed  recollection,  that  Protesumt  legislation  has  had 
a  fearful  responsibility  every  way  in  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say,  **>  The  penal  statutes  an  hletted 
out.*'  Thank  God.  they  are !  But,  does  not  the  bearing 
of  the  political  ProtestanU  in  Ireland  testify,  at  this  mo- 
ment, regret  at  the  disappearance  of  these  statutes  fxonL 
the  code  of  the  empire. 

Oar  own  views  of  the  Irish  Chnrch  Estahliah- 
ment  differ  so  essentially  from  those  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Suggestions,"  who,  though  a  very 
enlightened  and  liberal  man,  is  still  one  of  its 
Ministers,  that  we  shall  not  advert  to  his  specu- 
lations  upon  Church  reform.     The   sweeping 
principle,  fast  gaining  ground,  is  *^  Reform  it 
altogether;"  and,  though  grateful  for  every  item 
of  good  as  it  may  arise,  we  should  consider  it 
waste  of  space  to  enter  into  such  discussions 
merely  upon  their  own  merits.     He  admits  that 
the  proportion  of  Protestants  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  the  population  generally, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  marked 
falling  off;  and  he  enters  fully  into  the  abuses 
which  have  caused  a  state  of  things  in  the  Church, 
which  he  laments,  and  which  we  believe  to  be 
far  beyond  earthly  remedy.     One  passage  we 
cite,  as  illustrative  of  the  utility  of  a  Church 
Establishment,  in  which  the  twenty-two  Bishops 
— before  the  Irish-Bishop-nuisanoe    had   been 
partly  abated — have,  from  the  reign  of  Rliaa- 
beth,  possessed  estates  of  twice  the  value  of  the 
whole  Establishment  in  Scotland.    The  £sta- 
blishment  in  Scotland  is  rated  at  £300,000  per 
annum ;  the  estates  of  the  Irish  Bishops  were 
valued  by  Lord  Althorp  at  £600,000.    But  these 
primitive  representatives  of  the  Apostles  did  not 
draw  above  £100,000  of  this  sum.    What  became 
of  the  surplus  ?     It  had  been  fined  down  to  tlie 
lowest  possible  amount  by  their  disinteresited 

predecessors.     The  see  of may  well  be 

reduced  to  a  poor  £8,000  per  annum,  after  m 
reverend  Doctor,  who  came  over  to  Ireland  wltH 
a  Lord  Lieutenant,  an  unbeneficed  dergynuui^ 
left  personal  property,  sworn  to  in  the  Irieh 
Prerogative  Court,  to  the  amount  of  £Si3/>oo  ! 
No;  there  was  Aorer  anything  io 
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upon  tk  face  of  the  earth  as  the  Established 
Cbareh  o(  Ireland.  But  while  an  Englishman, 
•  Caitle  chaplain,  or  something  of  *the  sort,  was 
pieking  up  these  pretty  personalities,  what  were 
he  aod  his  fellows  doing  for  their  pretended 
charge? 

UTiit  hai  the  Church  done  for  the  three  million  of 
pffMoi  who,  it  this  day,  are  ftilly  accessible  only  in  the 
iBcient  Iriali  lanfnage  ?— LlieraUy  nothing.  Mission- 
iritt  of  Tsrioos  other  denominations  hare,  indeed,  entered 
upon  tUf  field  of  labour ;  bat  the  Chnreh  has  looked  on, 
and  «  ptMd  by  on  the  other  lide."  By  the  last  returns, 
It  vosld  seen  that  the  population  belonging  to  the  Esta- 
b&kmoit  m  Ireland  amounts  to  scare<>ly  more  then  one- 
JJi*^^  nwnt^er  of  persons  thus  inaccessible  from  the 
difimice  of  language;  and  while  millhms  upon  millions 
baTcbfcB  expended  upon  this  fraction,  upon  a  population 
HI  imwt  greater  the  Church  has  not  spent  one  single 
ifthin^.  The  case  is  aggrarated,  too,  by  the  drcum- 
waa  that  indiTiduals  of  her  own  communion  hare  come 
wawri  in  the  cause ;  they  hare  done  so  as  individuals— 
tfce  Charefa  has  made  no  movement ;  they  have  done 
tttak/olly  vhat  they  could,  but  they  have  done  it  not  in 
iaariaan  with  the  system,  but  in  despite  of  it. 

lo^iring  still  further  into  the  conduct  of  the  Church 
a  Iiflaad,  in  ibrmer  times,  towards  those  of  a  different 
woBiBiiion,  how  little  has  been  attempted  in  the  way  of 
*  wmfrehensJon.  With  regard  to  Protestant  Dissenters ; 
w  wy  bas  nothing  been  done  for  it,  but  much  has  been 
^  ifaiost  it.  Reverting  to  the  period  already  alluded 
A  ^^  ^'^  •**'*  ^^^  recollect  that  exclusiveness  was 
tte  order  of  the  day.  It  was  the  great  expedient  which 
^  to  pnm  the  palladium  of  the  Church.  To  have  in. 
|«wie  with  Dissenters  was  an  obstacle  to  obtaining 
•wen,  and  to  preferment  in  orders. 


One  would  have  thought  that  with  so  great  a  popula- 
tion  yet  Roman  Catholic,  the  hierarchy  would  have 
merged  all  distinctions  in  the  great  one  of  Protestants  ; 
that  they  would  have  encouraged,  in  the  united  efforts  of 
all  sects,  the  affectionate  aggression  of  what  all  Protestants 
call  truth,  upon  all  who  differ ;  but*  this  was  not  the 
policy  of  those  days ;  for  a  diffused  Protestantism,  they 
maintained  a  concentrated  churchmanship ; — and  what 
has  it  accomplished  for  the  Church  and  for  the  country  ? 
We  retain^  a  few  fortresses  and  some  garrison  towns,  in 
token  of  an  abstract  supremacy ;  but  the  spiritual  domin- 
ion and  spiritual  commerce  of  the  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  another  rituaL 

Let  the  advocates  of  the  Irish  Church  remem- 
ber that  this  is  not  said  by  an  enemy — not  even 
by  an  Englishman,  a  Stanley,  or  any  other  reve- 
rend, but  by  an  Irishman,  and  a  Minister  of  the 
Establishment  whose  enormities  he  lays  bare, 
while  he  entertains  the  fond  hope  that  her 
redemption  is  still  possible,  and  that,  by  adopt- 
ing his  suggestions,  or  measures  of  similar  cha- 
racter, the  Church  of  Ireland  may  yet  be  saved 
and  the  Irish  people  benefited  by  its  ministrations. 
Does  he  not  see  that  obstacles  as  formidable  are 
opposed  to  his  sweeping  reforms  as  to  O'Connells 
abolition  ? We  may,  at  some  future  time,  re- 
turn to  a  fuller  examination  of  the  ^^  Sugges- 
tions" for  making  the  Irish  Church  in  reality 
what  it  would  now  fain  call  itself.  Until  lately, 
its  pride  withheld  even  the  poor  homage  of 
hypocritical  pretence. 
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THcit  is  a  wail  throughout  the  knd  for  bread. 

*  Bread  ?-  «  Bread  !»•— on  all  sides  rises  up  the  cry. 
flee,  cTCQ  here,  where  daily  tears  are  shed 

O'w  «  ruffled  roses"— here  in  misery 

Must  young  and  aged  raise  a  hopeless  eye 
F«  food— mere  food,  of  which  the  earth  is  full— 

Wlueh  savages  enjoy  unto  disgust ; 
u<rt4o  the  iron-hearted  men  who  rule, 

Wrini  from  starvation  her  tear-moistened  crust; 
n«pksntom  Famine  stalks  in5[»pen  day, 
^  frimly  triumphs  in  the  land's  dismay. 
L*  ^  blasphemer  I     Hear  the  ancient  Ue  I 

The  law  is  just — is  poUtic  and  wise ; 
T»<it  the  lanilowner ;  and,  by  and  by, 
_l^»arwith  other  nations  should  arise, 

fci  Si!.?'  *•  raerdfiil  xniracln  of  our  Saviour  was,  bleating  a 
TtiXif?'  LTi^*'*'***'  to  feed  a  hungry  multitude.  How 
*«;afiy  and  l^gtalaton  of  Great  BriUm  unltate  this  diTine 
^J*?J5«y  eorae  Uie  bread  of  twenty.five  mUhons  of  their 
aeKT!&w**SjteP*^  that  which  U  earned  by  the  sweet  of 
■'■'•,  to  the  half  qf  <rhat  might  be  obtained. 


'Tis  then  youll  learn  our  prudent  steps  to  prize." 
Thou  selfish  dotard — ^pseudo-patriot  I 

The  people^  if  ye  would,  ye  cannot  feed. 
Shall  nature's  bounties  in  the  warehouse  rot^ 

That  thou  a  life.of  shamelesrwaste  mayst  lead  ? 
Shall  they  who  toil  for  thy  support,  defence, 
Shall  they  not  share  the  gifts  of  Providence  ? 

O  God  I  who,  when,  in  stranger  land  of  old, 
Thy  people  groaned  beneath  a  tyrant  sway, 

Raised  up  a  Moses,  wise  at  once  and  bold, 
To  baffle  Pharoah,  and  to  spread  dismay 
Oe*r  Egypt,  wrapt  in  darkness  without  day— 

Who  for  a  passage  scooped  the  mighty  sea, 
And  showered  down  manna  in  the  desert  plaoe^. 

Raise  up  a  Moses  now,  our  land  to  free 
Prom  this  oppression  done  before  Thy  face. 

To  strike  the  fiscal  rock  that  hems  our  land. 

And  pour  thy  tteasurea  on  the  famished  strand  I 
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A  Btmi>.BOT  of  the  hills  am  I, 
Tke  world  o*erlooking  from  on  high ; 
The  sun's  moat  early  beam  I  see, 
And  day  tha  longest  dwells  with  me. 

T^birtK-plaee  of  the  streams  is  here, 
^•m  them  mj  drink  is  fresh  and  clear ; 
wkhin  the  twrait's  headkmg  speed 
**»  my  hand,  nor  goblet  need. 

The  aonnuins  are  mine  own  domain, 
Qtt  reond  with  storms  as  with  a  chain, 
™s  Kortb  to  South  they  roll  along— 
^  1<wdtr  than  must  be  my  song. 


While  bright  blue  sky  is  o*er  my  head, 
The  thunder  clouds  are  'neath  me  spread— 
I  know  ye  well,  your  strength  1  dare ; 
But,  oh  I  my  father's  cottage  spare  I 

If  sounds  the  storm-bell  from  below, 
Full  red  my  beacon-fires  must  glow- 
Then  hence  to  join  the  martial  throng. 
To  wield  my  sword,  and  sing  my  song. 

A  herd.boy  of  the  hills  am  I, 

The  world  o'erlooking  from  on  high  ; 

The  sun's  most  early  beam  I  see, 

And  day  the  longest  dwellf  with  me.       Ii.  F, 
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POVERTY, 


OmriPOTEircE  ofeartb,  »]1  hsil ! 
Hail,  guardian  of  the  gianctwiited  bond 
Of  todal  order  !— bond  which  not  toil-hardened 
Nerret,  atirred  by  the  impulM  of  a  million  hearts, 
Can  rend  !    But  what,  though  mler,  soTereign, 
Domination,  potentate  thoa  art  ? — (thon. 
Whose  myriad  snbjecU  far  out-namber  all 
The  Greek  or  Roman  in  his  pride  sailed  his)^ 
Thine  are  dearer  names,  kind  parent  I  fondest  nurse  ! 
Unseparadng  friend  through  life*s  long  years  1 
For  myself  alone^  what  might  I  tell  of  thee ! 
Bat  yet,  not  now.    Thy  sway  of  long,  long  ages, 
Let  me  trace  o*er  man,  o*er  nations. 

Spirit,  all-roling  here  below  1    Some  name 
Thee  hearen-bom,  some  of  birth  infernal. 
Dare  I  declare  thy  hidden  origin  ? 
No  I    Enough,  I  see  thy  traces  all  aronnd, 
I  feel  thy  ever-present  influence; 
Enough,  to  know  that  when  our  father  Adam 
Stood  alone  on  earth  in  unclad  dignity, 
And  roofless  slept  beneath  the  hearens,  thou  didst 
Exist ;  wert  near  him  then  to  whisper— «  Toil  !** 

And  soon  around  that  ancient  ancestor 
Of  meo,  a  great  posterity  arose ; 
These,  the  flrst  nurslings  of  great  Nature's  vigour, 
Thy  subjects  were ;  and  they  thy  first  behest 
Obeyed.    Th^y  toiled :  but  toil  to  them  was  life. 
And  health,  and  happiness,  and  mirth,  and  power, 
And  yirtue.    Gently  didst  thou  rule;  for  gay 
As  birds  were  then  the  human  denizens 
Of  the  broad,  Teidant  fields,  and  smiling  Tales— 
Those  breathers  of  untainted  airs  from  hill 
And  mountain ;  it  seemed  thou  hadst,  in  truth. 
Thy  sway  resigned.    Thus  thought  a  hellish  fiend, 
Who  sought  thee  then,  and  in  thine  ear  her  counsel 
Poured— <*  Why  slumbers  in  thy  heart  ambition  ?** 
'Twas  thus  she  spoke— <<  Seest  thou  not  thy  subjects, 
Caieltss  of  thy  rule,  enjoy  the  goods  of  earth 


As  if  thou  reignedst  not  ?    Arouse,  arouse  thee  I 

What  though  vast  the  teeming  stores  of  Nature  ? 

What  though  from  them  now  she  pours  with  bounteoos, 

Loving,  and  maternal  hand,  her  gifts  to  all 

Who  labour  as  thou  didst  at  first  command. 

Making  their  labour  light  ?    Let  her  not  thus 

Subvert  thine  empire !     She  will  give,  fond  ibol. 

Enough  for  all  earth's  offspring  !     Be  it  so  ! 

But  why  shouldst  thou  permit  that  all  should  hxn 

Enough  ? — Send  thou  into  the  hearts  of  some 

Desire  to  have  more  than  enough ;  and  then 

They  soon  will  grasp  the  harvest  of  their  brethren. 

The  fruit  of  others*  toil.   Give  a  dear  name 

To  that  which  thus  injustice  seizes — 

Let  man  call  it  his  own.    Sweet  wordl    Dost  thou 

Not  thank  me  for  it  ?    Breathe  it  in  subtlest 

Whispers,  deep  into  his  heart  of  hearts ! 

Then,  then,  thy  sway  will  be  more  wide  than  Nature*B, 

More  sure  than  hers.    Yes !  thou  shalt  teach  mea  things 

At  which  she  shuddering  will  recoil,  and  leave 

The  world  to  thee !"    The  flend,  prophetical 

In  these  last  words,  took  flight.    Thee,  Poverty, 

She  left  with  kindling  lust  for  rule  awakened*— 

She  was  obeyed.    Behold,  again,  the  world, 

In  ancient  days,  not  as  the  first  so  distant  I 

Seest  thou  the  landmark  and  the  boundary  ? 

Hearest  thou  the  cry~"This  is  mine  own— that  thine  ?** 

The  storehouse  and  the  granary  arise, 

The  dwelling  vast,  the  city,  and  the  palace^ 

All,  all,  that  Nature  liberal  has  given, 

There,  see,  by  Porerty's  great  handmaid.  Art, 

Piled  up  in  gorgeous  heaps  ! — each  heap,  <A#  ciwn 

Of  one  man  solely.   Hist  I— What  greet  his  ear 

On  every  side  ? — The  voices  of  his  brethren-. 

<<  We  lack — we  lack— naked,  hungry,  cold. 

We  perish !" — ^These,  Poverty,  thy  million 

Subjects,  who  to  the  hundreds  cry  whom  thou 

Hast  governed  by  the  counsels  of  the  fiend. 


LAYS   OF  A  NEW  ERA. 
IN  A  SERIES  OF  SONNETS. 


Upow  the  troubled  and  tempestuous  ocean. 
My  little  bark,  I  launch  thee  without  fear : 
With  Justice  at  the  helm,  and  Truth  to  steer, 

We*ll  pass  the  shoals  of  life  with  calm  emotion. 
Bearing  right  onward,  with  the  purest  feeling, 

We  will  espouse  the  tighty  the  vfrong  dttj ; 

Hold  up  th*  oppressor,  tyranny  decry  ; 

But,  to  the  good,  with  lowly  reverence  kneeling. 

We  will  award  the  praise  that  goodness  claims. 
The  weak  to  shield,  the  poor  man*s  lot  t*improve. 
And  shew  mankind  '*  how  beautiful  is  love  ;** 

These,  these  shall  be  our  constant,  fervent  aims. 
Spirit  of  Truth  !  our  guiding  star  be  thou  ! 
To  thee,  to  thee  alone,  be  paid  the  holy  vow ! 

II. 
A  mighty  spirit  is  abroad ;  its  cry 

Is  heard  proclaiming  equal  rights  to  men. 

The  pampered  votaries  of  corruption*s  den 
Have  heard  it,  and  are  issuing  forth  to  try 
How  its  resistless  power  they  may  defy ; 

And  fierce,  with  maddening  shouts,  they  vainly  strive 

To  stifie  it ;  but  it  hath  reached  the  hive 
Of  men  too  long  oppressed  and  cruelly. 
A  mighty  spirit  is  abroad,  proclaiming 

The  **  wreck  of  old  opinions  ;**  in  the  tide^ 
Mad  Superstition,  screaming  loud,  is  aiminfp 

To  stem  the  current  she  had  once  defied ! 
Error  and  Bigotry,  with  torches  fiaming, 

Light  up  th*  impetuous  flood,  as  down  the  stream  they 


III. 
Who  shall  resist  the  universal  Will  ? 

Who  shall  be  deaf  unlo  a  nation's  cry  ? 
An  isolated  faction  ?    Shall  it  still. 

Tottering  as  in  decrepitude,  decry 

All  salutary  changes,  and  defy 
A  people  who  have  suffiBred,  suffered  long  ? 
Shall  our  bom-lawgivers  heap  wrong  on  wrongs 

Insult  on  insuU  with  impunity  ? 
'<  Hereditary  wisdom**  mnst  not  sway 

A  mighty  nation's  destinies,  and  blast 
Its  fairest  hopes.     The  fictions  of  a  day 

Gone  by,  have  lost  their  charm,  and  men,  at  Uat, 
Have  dared  assert  their  rights,  and  sworn  to  be 
No  longer  slaves  of  hateful  tyranny. 

IV. 

A  Temple  or  the  Lord  !— behold  yon  pile ! 

Its  priests  are  men  of  war,  of  savage  mien. 
And  appetite  instiate  and  vile 

For  filthy  lucre  !     In  the  fray  are  seen 

These  holy  men  in  conflict  with  the  lean 
And  miserable  peasant !     See  they  come, 
Fresh  from  Rathcormac*s  slaughter  I^stricken  dumb  ? 
No !  they  the  mother's  grief  are  mocking  with  »  smilfl 

Exultant  1    And  are  these  the  men  to  wim 
Souls,  that  the  living  God  may  be  adored  P 

These,  that  profane  the  alUr  with  the  din 
Of  impious  broils,  and  grasp  the  crimson  sword  ? 
Then  call  it  not  a  Temple  of  the  Lord, 

For  'tis  a  hateful  mockery  and  a  sin. 
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Tbu  it  in  enlarged   and  improved  edition 
of  a  velLknown  work,  and  one   of  authority 
UMDg  political  eeonomista— namely,  *'  Tooke's 
Tbooghtfl  and  Details   on  the  High  and   Low 
Prieai  of  the  Last  Thirty  Tears ;"  a  period  now 
extended  to  forty-five  years,   as  fifteen  more 
kare  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  original  pub- 
lieatioo.   A  brief  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  com 
trade  for  the  last  two  centuries  precedes  the 
Aiitoiy.   The  remarkable  fluctuations  in  that 
tnde,  and  consequently  in  the  price  of  com,  are 
ittriknted  by  Mr  Tooke  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
the  effect  of  the  seasons,  though  a  few  incidental 
nd  temporary  causes,  such  as  war-demands  and 
iU  Uoekade  of  ports,  are  admitted  to  modify 
prioei  in  an  inconsiderable  degree,  as  well  as 
iapjoTed  modes  of  agriculture,  rates  of  freight 
ud  insnranee,  and  expense  of  land  or  other  in- 
ternal carriage.    The  imputed  effects  of  a  large  or 
sarrow  circulation,  or  of  currency  in  short,  upon 
the  prices  of  com,  he  denies  in  toto;  and  the  Com. 
Taz^  or  restrictions  on  importation,  he  appears 
to  conrider  a  very  unimportant  element  in  the 
fwstion,  though  he  does  not  enter  directly  into 
iti  inrestigation.     That  the  seasons  are  the  main 
ag«tt  m  raising  or  depressing  prioes,  no  one  can 
feriodfiy  question ;  and  if  Mr  Tooke  could  set 
>&de  the  effect  of  the  Com-Laws   as  satis- 
^Ktorily  as  he  does  that  of  the  currency  upon 
fncei,  bis  principle  would  be  established.    His 
'ctefled  account  of  prices  certainly  tends  strongly 
<«ertablish  his  doctrine;  but  in  much  of  the 
Hnod  of  which  he  treats,  the  operation  of  Com- 
lavi  was  unknown  or  umfelt ;  and  England  was  a 
l'*u-ezpMting,not  an  importing  country.  Forty- 
^  Vxt%  of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  about 
1715  to  1765,  were,  with  few  exceptions,  genial  and 
FrvdoctiTe  years,  and  prices  were  comparatively 
^lad  sometimes  absolutely  cheaper  than  in  the 
^HBer  century.    The  reign  of  George  11.  was 
***  •f  the  Boet  prosperous  periods  of  labourers 
^liaidicraftmen. 

^▼evy  writer  on  national  economy  has  his  fa- 
'^vnte  theory,  by  which  he  sati^actorily  ao- 
^"^  at  least  to  himself,  for  variations  in 
1^  From  about  17^  the  {nrices  of  com  rose 
•|i«^BuiDpe,  up  to  1775,  or  later ;  and  the 
"^  vat  certainly  coincident  with  ungenial  sea- 
"""■  aad  deficient  harvests.  In  the  earlier  period 
J*i^  we  have  quoted,  the  average  was  S2s.  Id. ; 
^  in  1765  wheat  had  risen  to  49s.  9d.,  and  in 
J^Mtbe  quartern  loaf  sold  in  London  at  Is.  6d. 
ji  1717  wheal  roee  to  58s.  8d.  From  1776  prioes 
^  >NBy  for  the  seasons  were  better.  But  it 
*^>OHible  for  OS  to  go  into  minute  details ; 
2^^*i&out  theae  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
•^^liUou  of  Mr  Toeke's  theory.    This  in. 

, J^^lKyor  Prteci»  aodoftheStateof  tbsClRo. 
T^^^  I7»  f  1IP7;  priieded  by  a  BrirfSkateh  of 
^^^^  theOm  Trade  inthelait  two  caDtariea. 
*TTkiMaTMca^Bsq.F.R.i.    2vols.8?ow    London: 

10,  um^^YQ^  Yx. 


vestigation  we  therefore  leave  to  the  scientific 
inquirer,  and  turn  to  more  general  points. 

Mr  Tooke  does  not  believe  that  an  income  or 
property-tax,  equally  levied  upon  all  classes, 
would  in  any  way  tend  to  raise  prices ;  and  he 
rightly  considers  high  prices  a  very  fallacious 
test  or  symptom  of  national  prosperity.  Mr 
Tooke  goes  apparently  upon  narrower  data  in  dis- 
cussing wages  than  any  other  ecconomical  ques. 
tion;  but,  as  this  is  not  the  least  important 
among  such  questions,  we  shall  glean  a  feyr  of 
his  own  statements,  and  also  of  those  he  has 
collected,  wishing  they  were  fuller.  For  thirty 
years  in  the  eighteenth  century,  (from  1720  to 
1750,)  while  wheat  fell  wages  ro^e ;  so  that  a 
labourer  who,  in  the  last  forty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  could  purchase  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat  with  his  day's  wages, 
could  in  the  latter  period  obtain  a  whole  peck. 

From  1763,  and  for  thirty  years  previously,  a 
labourer's  wages  had  been  7s.  a-week,  which  was 
seldom  below  and  sometimes  rather  above  the 
price  of  seven  pecks  of  wheat.  Previous  to  179S, 
wheat  had  always  been  as  cheap  during  war  as 
in  times  of  peace ;  nor  were  the  wages  of  labourers 
affected  by  war,  previously  to  the  last  long  war. 
But  wages  appear  comparatively  high,  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  what  they  are  at  present. 
From  1780  to  1790,  and  throughout  times  of  war 
and  peace,  by  the  Greenwich  Hospital  prices,  the 
wages  of  carpenters  per  day,  were  2s.  6d.  Those 
of  bricklayers  were  2s.  6d.  a-day,  up  to  1765, 
(when  wheat  rose,)  after  which  they  fell  to  28.  id. 
In  the  sixty  years  specified,  the  wages  of  masons 
gradually  rose  from  28.  6d.  to  2s.  lOd. ;  and  the 
wages  of  plumbers,  after  sinking  from  3s.  to  2s.  6d., 
rallied  after  the  American  war,  and  rose  in  1785 
to  3s.  Sd.  During  this  period  it  is,  as  we  have 
noticed,  remarkable,  that  agricultural  produce 
was  cheaper  during  war  than  peace ;  and  the 
command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  in  reference 
to  the  rate  of  wages,  must  have  been  much 
greater  than  at  many  subsequent  periods,  and 
much  greater  than  at  present.  The  highest 
price  of  wheat,  within  the  period,  was  £2 :  10 :  2J; 
the  lowest,  £1 :  11 : 6}.  This  must  have  been  an 
interval  of  great  oomfort  and  prosperity  to  the 
working  classes.  But  the  severe,  and  almost 
starvation  years,  extending  from  1795  to  1802, 
followed.  The  crop  of  1795  was  very  deficient, 
and  there  was  no  stock  on  hand.  Mr  Tooke 
says:— 

The  prices  of  all  other  prorieions  haying  rieen  in  a 
greater  or  leee  proportion  to  wheat,  and  there  being  a 
very  general  spprdiieBiioii  of  a  conthnranoe  of  the  scar- 
city, it  bad  beoome  mantftstly  impoeeible  for  the  woric. 
ing  rlnwee  to  eubelK  on  their  ordinary  wages.  It  was 
partly  from  a  conviction  to  this  eAct,  Mid  partly  in  con- 
seqnenoe  of  tho  ttndenqr  to  distnrbance  and  riots  among 
the  agricaltuial  labonrer^  that  the  allowance  system  was 
at  tUs  time  introduced.  There  was  at  the  seme  time  a 
general  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  employers  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  advance  of  wages,  which,  however,  when 
oonceded,  bore  still  a  very  inadequate  profiortion  to  the 
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increased  price  of  the  neceesariee  of  life.  The  distreee, 
'accordingly,  of  the  working  and  v<M>rer  claaies  virsi  rery 
aerere,  and  the  privations  of  the  claaaea  immediately 
above  them,  and  generally  of  all  clanet  depending  on 
limited  money  incomes,  were  great.  The  whole  period, 
indeed,  of  this  memorable  dearth,  was  one  of  mnch 
sofiering  to  the  balk  of  the  community.  But  it  was  a 
time  of  great  prosperity  to  the  landed  interests,  that  is, 
to  the  landlords,  who  were  raising,  or  had  the  prospect  of 
ioon  raising,  their  rents;  and  to  the  farmers,  who  were 
realizing  enormous  gains  pending  the  currency  of  their 
leases.  The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  Arthur 
Young,  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture,  for  1796,  will 
aerre  as  a  practical  illustration  of  the  principle  which 
I  hare  had  occasion  to  notice — vix,,  of  the  eflfoct  of  a 
deficiency  in  raising  the  price  greatly  beyond  the  ratio  of 
the  defect,  and  of  the  consequent  larger  sum  distributed 
among  the  growers,  than  could  be  derived  Arom  medium 
or  abundant  crops. 

^  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  twdve  months» 
from  May  1795  to  April  1796,  has  been,  on  an  average, 
in  England  and  Wales,  10s.  7d.  per  bushel,  and  that  of 
barley  4s.  9d.  Now  the  price  for  twelve  years,  ending 
1794,  was  fbr  wheat  6s.  lOd.,  and  for  barley  Ss.  3d. 
For  the  year  above  described,  therefbre,  the  price  has 
exceeded  that  average  4s.  9d.  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and 
Is.  6d.  for  barley.  Let  us  suppose  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  wheat  to  be  8,701,875  quarters,  and  that  of  bar- 
ley  10,545,000  quarters ;  and,  fiirther,  that  the  deficiency 
of  the  crop  on  the  average,  of  the  two  years,  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  period  in  question,  has  amounted,  in 
wheat,  to  one-fifth ;  and  that  the  barley  hai^  on  an  aver- 
age  of  the  two  crops,  been  a  medium :  in  this  case  there 
would  have  been  consumed— 

Of  wheat  6,961,500  quarters,  the  extra  price 
on  which  at  4s.  9d.  the  bushel,  or 
388.  the  quarter,  is  -         -  £13,226,840 

Of  barley,  10,545,000  quarters,  at  Is.  6d. 

per  bushel,  or  12s.  the  quarter       «  6,327,000 

£19,553,849 

If,  therefbre,  these  data  are  just,  and  they  are  ventured 
merely  as  calculation  on  uncertain  foundations,  the  farm- 
era  have  received  in  these  two  articles  only  near 
£20,000,000  sterling  beyond  the  deficiency  of  the  crop, 
supposing  the  deficiency  to  be  one-fifth,  which  is  a  very 
great  one,  and  without  adding  a  word  on  the  price  of 
meat  or  any  other  article.** 

Is  it  surprising  that  farmers  and  landlords 
should  openly  rejoice  in  years  of  scarcity  and 
dearth  ?  In  the  spring  of  1796,  the  dearth  of 
provisions,  and  apprehensions  of  farther  scarcity, 
raised  wheat  to  the  average  of  lOOs. ;  but  the 
rise  of  wages  held  no  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions ;  and  aL 
though  prices  fell  somewhat  at  intervals,  yet  be- 
tween the  spring  of  1799,  and  in  June  1800,  they 
had  reached  the  following  quotations :— • 

Wheat,  Gazette  average,  134s.  5d. 
Barley,  -  .  .  69s.  Id. 
Oats,  .       .  61s.  Id. 

In  Smithfleld  market, 

Beef  sold  fbr  48.  6d.  to  6s.  4d.  per  stone. 

Mutton  and  Pork,    5s.  4d.  to  6s.  8d« 
In  Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets, 
Beef,  .        .        .        9d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 

Mutton,  .        .        .    8d.  to  lOd. 

Veal,  .        .        -        9d.  to  Is. 

Pork  in  St  James*s  market,       9d.  to  lOd. 
Hay,       -        .        .        -        64s.  to  1228.  per  Id. 
Straw,         .        .        .        -    54s.  to  63s. 

Every  necessary  of  life  was  dear  in  proportion ; 
and  this  always  holds.  The  silly  alliterative  saying 
r<  Up  comedown  horn,'*  and  its  conyer8e>is  a  gross 


fallacy,  and  so  proved.  In  December  of  the  same 
year  (after  a  slight  depression  from  favourable 
appearances  in  the  harvest)  the  average  of  wheat 
again  rose  to  ISSs.;  barley,  76s.  7d. ;  oats,  4l8. 8d. 
The  sufferings  of  the  people  were  very  great ;  bat 
prices  still  advanced,  until,  in  March  1801,  wheat 
had  reached  156s.  2d. ;  barley  908.,  and  oats 
47s.  2d.  Meat  and  dairy  produce  rose  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  alsoVool  and  tallow ;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  general  dearth  of  necessaries,  came  the 
first  ezcessire  taxation  of  Pitt  upon  secondary 
necessaries,  as  malt,  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  spirits, 
&r.    We  shall  now  quote  Mr  Tooke : — 

Such  and  so  great  being  the  rise  of  prices  of  proriiioDi, 
and  of  nearly  all  consumable  commodities,  it  was  quits 
impossible  that  the  lowest  of  the  working  classes  eooU, 
upon  their  wages,  at  the  rate  of  what  they  were  before 

1795,  obtain  a  subsistence  for  themseltes  and  their 
fiimilies,  on  the  lowest  scale  requisite  to  sustain  hnman 
existence ;  and  the  classes  above  the  lowest,  indodinf 
some  portion  of  skilled  labourers,  could  do  little,  if  st  all, 
more  than  provide  themselves  with  food,  clothing^  and 
shelter,  without  any  of  the  Indulgences  which  habit  had 
rendered  necessaries.  If  under  these  circumstances  that 
had  been  no  rise  of  wages,  no  contribution  by  psriibei 
and  by  individuals,  in  aid  of  wages,  great  numben  of 
the  people  must  have  actually  perished,  and  the  cUmi 
immediately  above  the  lowest  would  with  difficulty  ha?i 
preserved  Uiemselves  from  the  same  fate.  In  such  can 
the  suffering  fhim  dearth  would  have  been  correctly 
designated  as  a  famine^  a  term  which  has  been  somewhat 
loosely  applied  to  the  period  under  consideration.  For, 
severe  and  intense  aa  were  the  snfierings  and  privatiou 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the  dearths  of  1795  and 

1796,  and  of  1800  and  1801,  there  were  ftw  recorded 
instances  of  death  fivm  actual  destitution. 

A  rise  of  wages  was  imperatively  called  fbr  by  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  was  complied  with  to  some  ex- 
tent  in  most  of  the  branches  of  industry,  the  daims  for 
increase  being  aided  by  the  resource  which  workmen  and 
labourers  had  of  enlisting  in  the  army  and  navy.  Tbere 
had  already  been  an  advance  of  wages  in  1795  and  179(1, 
and  the  allowance  system  had  been  begun  and  carried  to 
some  extent  in  these  years.  A  further  advance  of  waga 
took  place  in  1800  and  1801 ;  but  still  ao  inadequate,  oom^ 
pared  with  the  prices  of  provisions,  as,  even  with  pariik 
allowances  and  private  contributlona,  to  leave  a  nU 
mass  of  privation  and  misery. 

Mr  Tooke  cites  a  statement  made  by  Arthoi 
Young  in  1801,  who  mentions  that  he  once  knewi 
labourer  near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  who,  when  he  bad 
worked  for  5s.  a-week,  could  with  his  5s.  p<ir< 
chase  a  bushel  of  wheat,  a  bushel  of  malt,  1 
pound  of  butter,  a  pound  of  cheese,  and  a  peony 
worth  of  tobacco;  while  in  1801,  the  same  tr- 
tides  cost  £1:6:5.  Suppose  that  his  wage 
had  risen  from  58.  to  9s.,  and  that  as  a  paupe 
he  received,  by  the  parish  allowance  system  noi 
first  introduced,  6s.  a-week,  he  was  still  defictsn 
lis.  6d.  as  compared  with  his  original  condition 
when  he  had  no  parish  allowance. 

There  was  a  rise  also  in  artisan  and  manuftctorii 
labour,  between  1792  and  1801 ;  bat  in  a  small  f« 
portion  only  to  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  necsssarif 
Various  statements  were  put  forth  by  diffsrent  daiass 
artisans,  setting  forth  the  inadeqnatenesa  of  the  risd 
wages,  including  the  most  recent  advance  in  1801.  Am 
other  statements  was  one  Arom  the  jonmeymen  tail 
by  which  it  appeared  that  their  wages,  from  1777  to  U 
had  been  £1 : 1 : 9  per  week,  whicby  at  the  price  of  ] 
for  the  quartern  loaf,  would  purchase  thirty-aiz  loM 
while  the  utmost  advance  of  wages,  which,  in  1795,  ^ 
to  25s,,  and,  in  1801,  to  27s.  per  wedc,  would  purd 
<mly  eighteen  loares  and  a  half  in  the  latter  year. 
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■t  fnm  ^tert*  compatltorfy  whoM  weekly 
wifM  vera  idnnced  from  24c,  to  27i.  in  1795,  and  to 
9k  in  IMl,  firet  a  timiUur  proportion  of  the  adyance  of 
wi|Ci  (0  the  riie  of  necenaiies. 

By  tbt  Gnenwidi  Hospital  table^  the  wages  of  car. 
fmitn,  kicUajtn,  maooa%  and  plnmhen^  appeared  to 
kftff  cxperimced  wtrj  little  advance,  according  to  the 
^90tatkm  of  1800,  aa  compared  with  the  twenty  years 
pftccdinr. 

The  expense  of  housekeeping,  as  shewn  by  a 
table  kept  by  an  inhabitant  of  Bury  St  Ed- 
mnnds,  rose,  between  1773  and  1800,  about  200 
ptr  cent,,  or  in  the  net  proportion  of  £S  :  48.  to 
£85 :  14 : 1},  Taxation  had  its  share  in  this  rise 
M  wen  as  the  years  of  dearth.  Prices  fell  in  1803 
IB  coDsequence  of  better  seasons,  and  instantly 
tbe  alarmed  landed  interest  stepped  in,  to  secure, 
bf  statate,  those  high  prices  of  which  they  had 
bad  a  delicious  foretaste,  and  which  they  could 
DO  loDger  obtain  from  panic  and  really  deficient 
oops,  A  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr  Western, 
and  an  act  passed,  by  which  a  duty  of  24s.  3d. 
per  quarter  was  to  be  imposed  when  the  price  of 
wbeat  should  be  under  63s.,  certainly  a  very 
bepe/oJ  beginning. 

Before  1812,  Mr  Tooke  thinks  wages  had 
reached  their  maximum;  but  with  the  state- 
Mats  wo  have  already  given  on  his  authority, 
nd  the  tables  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  which  we 
bare  qnoted,  he  surely  goes  rather  far  in  as- 
Mrting  that  by  that  time — 

The  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  artisans  had 
bw  doaUsd,  or  nearly  to;  salaries,  from  the  lowest 
Ml  sp  to  the  highest  functionaries,  as  well  as  profea- 
Moal  fm,  bad  been  considerably  raised,  on  the  plea  of 
tWfisstly  increased  expenses  of  living— the  expense  of 
Imaf  hating  been  increased,  not  only  by  the  increased 
^if  aeeeswies,  but  by  a  higher  scale  of  general  ex- 
Mitari,  or  style  of  living,  incidental  to  the  progress  of 
vitltk  sad  dTilintion.  Thus,  upon  the  recurrence  of 
iWieMons  of  dearth,  between  1808  and  1812,  there  was 
B«eof  an  adjnstvient,  althoagh  still  inadequate^  of  the 
>«wiiary  means  of  a  large  part  of  the  different  classes, 
*bicfc  preivnted  so  great  a  degree  of  the  pressure  of  dls- 
tiiB  as  had  been  obserrable  in  the  previous  scarcity. 

Bit,  while  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  and  of 
vtins  had  been  raised  in  a  considerable,  although  still 
midcquiite  proportion  to  the  increased  price  of  necessaries, 
lUiwunotthe  case,  or  only  partially  so,  as  regarded 
^  wages  of  the  working  people  in  manufactories. 
riandasUe  nuanbers  of  these  had  no  adrance  of  wages ; 
«« if  they  had,  the  adrance  was  more  than  compensated 
bf  rcdooBd  hours  of  work.  In  the  branches  of  trade 
*^  wf re  affected  by  the  state  of  stagnation  and  dis- 
c«^ial810  and  1811,  and  in  those  which  depended 
■piB  a  demand  for  export,  many  workmen  were  thrown 
*baOy  sut  of  employ.  The  distress,  accordingly,  among 
^  dasMs,  was  rery  severe,  and  was  the  cause  of  con- 
■'nUe  dittorbances  in  the  manufocturing  districts. 

Mr  Tooke  has  a  note  here  which  is  worthy  of 
ttteotion : — 

l(c««rwas  there  a  greater  delusion  than  that  which 
ym^  nndcr  the  influence  of  the  currency  theory,  re- 
y^tfag  this  period  as  one  of  great  and  increasing 
|**2«ity.  It  was^  indeed,  a  period  of  agricultural  pro- 
'l^y  ^  of  great  privation  and  suflRaripg  to  the  bulk  of 
™*e— unity. 

Images  and  salaries  would,  however,  have  re. 
9^M  to  have  reached  their  maximum,  or  some 
^h rate;  for  1811,  1812,  and  the  greater  part 
«f  WIS,  were  years  of  exceeding  dearth,  though 
great  xmpfovements  had  now  been  made  in  agri- 
^•itire,  and  a  vaat  quantity  of  new  land  brought 


into  tillage.  Between  179^  and  1804,  no  fewer 
than  782  enclosure  bills  had  passed ;  another 
bonus  to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who,  directly  or 
indirectly,  first  or  last,  have  gotten  the  whole  of 
such  enclosures  into  their  hands.  In  1814,  cattle 
and  sheep  were  dearer  than  ever  they  had  be- 
fore  been  in  this  country,  save  for  a  few  months 
during  the  starvation  period  of  1800 — 1801 ;  but 
in  1815  they  fell  in  price,  and  Mr,  now  Lord 
Western,  again  called  piteously  upon  the  legis- 
lature for  protection!  He  has  obtained  it,  in 
high  duties  upon  salted  meat,  and  by  the  abso. 
lute  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  fresh  meat 
or  live  cattle. 

Is  it  not  melancholy  to  find  any  sensible  writer 
subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  propitiating  ig« 
noranee  and  conceit,  by  averments  like  the  fol* 
lowing?  Mr  Tooke  is  speaking  of  the  rapid 
reduction  of  prices  from  1817  to  1819. 

That  the  great  mass  of  the  community  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  transition  from  dearth  to  abundance, 
there  is  not,  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt. 
Indeed,  to  call  it  in  question,  and  to  suppose  that  war 
and  dearth  can  be  blessings,  and  peace  and  plenty  curses^ 
never  entered  into  any  Imaginations  but  those  which 
have  bewildered  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  the  currency 
theory,  which  supposes  high  prices  and  general  prosperity 
to  be  convertible  terms.  What  but  the  privations  and 
sufferings  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  led  to  tho 
popular  discontents  and  commotions  which  prevailed, 
and  were  with  difficulty  repressed,  in  the  great  dearths  at 
the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  again  in  1812,  in  1817.  and  1819  ?— dearths 
which,  after  their  natural  cessation,  these  legislators 
would,  as  fiar  as  in  tbem  lay,  have  artificially  perpetuated  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contented  state  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  1821  and  1822,  and  not  to  mention  the 
great  increase  of  the  revenue  in  those  years,  attest  tho 
comparative  well-being  of  the  bulk  of  the  community  iu 
periods  of  what  those  who  are  interested  in  high  prices 
and  high  rents  are  pleased  to  characterise  as  agricultural 
distress. 

In  a  note — and  this  work  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
admirable  illustrative  notes,  gathered  far  and. 
wide,  in  the  course  of  many  years'  study— we 
find  a  striking  passage,  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Lord  Liverpool  :— 

When  the  Noble  Earl  (Stanhope)  says  that  the  low 
prices,  incident  to  the  distress  which  agriculture  suffers, 
benefit  no  man,  I  answer,  that,  although  I  sincerely 
wish  the  distress  did  not  exist,  I  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  they  certainly  do  benefit  a  great  tna joritif  of  tht  people. 
Do  they  not  benefit  the  annuitant  and  mortgagee  ?  who 
were,  during  the  war,  the  principal,  and  almost  the  only 
sufferers.  In  all  large  towns,  they  have  occasioned  con* 
siderable  benefit  by  the  fall  of  the  poor  rates.  I  have 
been  at  some  trouble,  my  Lords,  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  and  I  can  pledge  myself  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  In  this  metropolis  in  which  your 
Lordships  are  now  sitting,  never  were  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  in  a  better  condition  than  they  are  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment.  So  that,  when  the  noble  earl  says  that 
the  low  prices  incident  to  the  distress  of  the  agriculturist 
have  not  been  beneficial  to  anybody,  he  certainly  labonrs 
under  a  great  mistake ;  for  that  distress,  however  much 
to  be  lamented  in  itself,  is  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
benefit  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  people. 

What  an  argument  this  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn-Laws !  A  little  temporary  distress  to 
the  whole  agricultural  body,  above  labourers-^ 
how  richly  would  it  be  compensated  "  by  a  con. 
siderable  benefit  to  the  great  body  of  the  people!" 
The   well-being  and  comfort  of  the  millions^ 
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promoted  at  some  small  axpense  in  wealth  or 
luxury,  to  the  thousands  1 

Wliat  is  to  ensure  us  this  season  (one  more 
nnfarourahle  than  1830-31)  against  the  same 
disturbances  which  broke  out  then,  and  from  the 
Tery  same  causes,  which  are  stated  bj  Mr  Tooke 
to  have  been  the  high  price  of  prorisions,  though 
the  complaints  were  of  the  inadequateness  of 
wages^  which  means  the  same  thing  in  the  long 
run— as  learned  economists  truly  tell  us — thou^ 
a  poor  man  may  perish  while  the  abstract  ques. 
tion  is  in  course  of  adjustment  ?  Let  us  here 
give  one  of  Mr  Tooke's  maxims :— '^  According 
to  all  ewperience,  whether  within  modem  oheerva^ 
Hon  or  recorded  by  hietory,  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  an  eetabliehed  moMrn,  that  labour  ie  the  last  of 
the  objects  of  e»ehange  to  rise  in  consequence  of 
dearth  or  depreciation/'  So  much  for  the 
labourers.     Now  for  the  farmers : — 

That  much  fanning  capital  has  been  lott  by  the  perti- 
Aacitj  with  which,  in  many  Instances,  rents,  calculated 
npon  long  periods  of  dearth,  were  maintained,  after  the 
return  of  abundance,  and,  Its  necessary  consequence, 
aheapness,  cannot  admit  of  any  reasonable  doubt.  But 
the  most  gross  exaggeration  has  prevailed,  in  represent- 
ing the  fimners  as  being  very  generally  in  a  greatly  im- 
poverished state*  That  many  are  so,  where  rents  con- 
tinue  to  be  strained,  may  easily  be  supposed  $  bnt  that 
they  are  generally  so,  may  fairly  be  doubted — seeing  the 
state  of  improved  and  improving  cnltiration ;  but  more 
especially  may  it  be  questioned,  upon  the  single  fiact  of 
tiie  large  stocks  of  wheat  held  over  of  the  crop  of  1634. 

In  December  1835^  wheat  reached  the  lowest 
point  of  depression.  It  was  about  two-thirds 
cheaper  then  it  is  now,  or  not  much  less.  It 
was  34s.  lid.  for  the  Winchester  quarter.  Select 
Parliamentary  Committees  were  instantly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Houses  of  landed  legislators. 
Their  proceedings  were  noticed  in  this  Maga- 
zine at  the  time.  They  could  not,  by  any  art^ 
make  out  a  feasible  case  of  distress.    Mr  Tooke 


The  tenor  of  the  information  elicited  by  these  commit- 
tees was  little  calculated  to  bear  out  the  views  of  the 
persons  who  had  moved  for  them.  The  consequence  was, 
that  no  report  could  be  agreed  upon  by  eitl^r  House; 
and  the  evidence  only  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  each 
House,  and  eventually  published.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Commons*  committee  had  pre- 
pared a  report,  which,  not  being  palatable  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  ultriMigricultural  daims,  was  negatired. 

While  prices  were  thus  reasonable,  owing  to 
fruitful  seasons,  trade  and  manufactures  were 
also  brisk.  Mr  Tooke  quotes  the  wages  of  cot. 
ton-spinners  in  1833,  which,  in  relation  to  the 
then  prices  of  wheat  and  meat,  oeitainly  look 
high ;  but  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  yam, 
for  some  years  back,  makes  the  wages  of  this 
class  of  workers  no  fair  criterion  of  general 


wages ;  and  this,  besides,  was  the  most  prosper. 
ous  time  of  the  spinners.  We  may  remark  the 
singular  fact,  that  from  1631  to  1837,  no  foreign 
wheat  was  entered,  save  150,000  quarters,  and 
even  that  in  consequence  of  the  miscalculation  of 
eertain  speculators.  There  were,  in  suocession, 
six  productive  years,  in  which  the  native  agri. 
culturists  had  a  virtual  monopoly,  an  exclusive 
trade  in  com ;  and  yet,  in  the  middle  of  that 
period,  they  cried  out  distress,  and  obtiuned 
Parliamentary  Committees,  though  they  were 
unable,  with  all  appliances  and  means,  to  make 
out  a  plausible  story,  when  they  had  got  them. 
No  Corn-Bill,  or  tax,  or  restriction  on  the  import- 
ation  of  agricultural  produce,  can  keep  up  prices 
in  favourable  seasons,  to  the  desired  pitch,  though 
it  is  undeniable  that  they  do  keep  them  up. 

Surely  something  more  must  be  done  for  poor 
farmers,  as  a  protection  against  good  seasons, 
against  too  much  warmth  and  sunshine,  in  our 
cloudy,  humid  island,  and  harvests  too  super- 
abundant.    Mr  Tooke  has  not  formally  discussed 
the  Com-Laws,  as  an  element  affecting  prices ; 
and  he  reckons  them,  it  would  appear,  of  little  if  of 
any  account.     In  his  general  summing  up,  he 
considers  the  causes  of  the  comparatively  low 
range  of  prices  from  1814  to  1837,  to  be,  first,  a 
succession  of  very  favourable  seasons.      From 
1818  only,  in  Bve  seasons,  was  the  product  defi- 
cient; and,   while  agriculture   was  much    im- 
proved at  home,  the  bad  seasons  had  not  extended 
over  Europe,  as  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  the 
last,  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  reductions  of  freights  and  insurance,  cheaper 
and  more  easy  internal  carriage,  a  rise  of  the 
foreign  exchanges,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
all  imported  commodities,  and  of  the  rata  of  in- 
terest, with  improvements  in  machinery,  chem- 
istry, and  the  arts  in  general,  are,  he  conceives, 
enough  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the   lower 
prices,  without,  having  recourse  to  the  oesemtion 
of  war.demand  or  the  currency.    As  Mr  Tooke's 
work  appeared    before  the  results  of  the   last 
harvest  could  be  known,  we  regret  that  we  must 
go  without  the  benefit  of  his  opinion  or  specala. 
tions   on   the  prospects   of  the   opening    year. 
Though  gloomy  apprehensions   prevail,    there 
were  never  more  contradictory  opinions  afloat  as 
to  the  relative  productiveness  of  any  harveet  for 
forty  years  past. 

We  would  recommend  Mr  Tooke's  valuable 
work  to  all  who  are  in  pursuit  of  information 
upon  the  important  subjects  of  which  it  treats  ; 
but  especially  to  those  who  are  mystified^  per. 
plexed,  or  wavering  in  their  opinions  on  the 
currency  question. 
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Lit  u  liope  it  may  be  something  else  than  the 
■ere  etHmiption  of  human  nature  which  makes 
Malwiys  reh'ah  the  works  of  this  shrewd  and 
HTelfMthoress  best^  when^  as  the  Yankee  book- 
«Uer  phrased  it,  she    "  TroUopizes  a    bit." 
She  it  nothiag  if  not  satirical,  or  little  more  than 
tlie  berd  of  ordinary  fictionists ;  while,  in  her  own 
pcfuliarwalk  of  design,  she  approaches  an  H.  B. 
The  Widow  Bamaby's  portraiture  is  no  doubt 
«ngf  ented  into  extravagant  caricature,  despite 
which,  we  fear,  there  is  strong,  true,  and  staring 
KsemhUnce.    The  Widow's  coarse  rouge,  laid  on 
w  with  a  trowel,  and  her  prodigality  of  false 
ringlete,  do  not  more  outrage  nature  than  many 
tntts  of  her  character ;  yet  the  real  woman  is 
there :  not  that  nature  is  ever  chargeable  with 
pniudng  so  thoroughly  selfish,  heartless,  and 
«»d«ciou8  a  piece  of  feminity,  though  a  certain 
Mwnrrence  of  circumstances  does,  in  a  vitiated 
»ci«t7,  tend  to  form  female  characters  in  many 
fointt  strongly  resembling  that  of  Mrs  Bamaby, 
»ith  her  low  ambition,  her  paltry  pride,  her 
inpident  and  palpable  dissimulation,  her  in- 
to»e,  mean  selfishness,  her  brazen  audacity,  her 
coning  and  quick  wit,  and  her  falsehoods,  gross 
«•  the  mother  that  bore  them.     The  adventures 
«f  ••  odious  a  personage  must  be  cleverly  and 
jWMy  managed  to  prevent  fatigue  and  disgust 
ffl  the  reader,  in  spite  of  the  constant  efflux  of 
the  amoiing  or  the  broadly  ludicrous.    Without 
""•twrt  and  relief,  it  might  not  be  easy  to  pro- 
ved far  with  the  Widow  Bamaby,  as  the  key  to 
Wr  mean  and  vile  character  is  obtained  at  once, 
fflstractively  and  divertingly  as  she  is  afterwards 
fcrdoped  in  many  a  well-imagined  incident  The 
ftfief  is  found  in  the  sentimental  involvements 
mi  adventures  of  the  widow's  niece,  Agnes  Wil- 
^••ghhf  ,  a  heroine  of  the  shy,  timid,  and  fascin- 
>%  Evelina  cast,  with  the  beauty  of  an  angel, 
tkeToice  of  a  seraph,  a  fund  of  latent  enthusi- 
<■■  under  the  meekest^  simplest  guise,  and  the 
P^er  of  faicinating  every  creature  that  comes 
»iAin  the  sphere  of  her  varied  attractions,  save 
«ly  the  hard  and  brazen  Bamaby.   That  match- 
1««  widow  is,  however,  the  tme  heroine  of  the 
pece,  and  we  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  save  for 
her. 

^fa  MarUia  Compton  was  the  daughter  of  the 
«»*te,  and  the  belle  of  the  pretty  town  of  Sil- 
'^rtoB,  in  Devonshire — a  place  which,  during 
tie  war,  was  always  blessed  with  the  presence  of 
*  butalioa  of  some  infantry  regiment.  Balls, 
'■'keting,  the  mall  in  the  morning,  and  eating 
^•eo-cakes  and  buns  at  the  confectioner's,  with 
«Woim,  singing,  the  band,  and  such  other  di- 
^■^■^■cnte,  were  the  order  of  every  day;  but 
•••  battalion  followed  another,  while  very  few 
I^Nals  were  made,  and  the  affectionate  mo- 
^  «f  Martha  and  her  pretty  sister  Sophy  was 
"«a  sadly  puzzled  to  obtain  finery  for  «  her 
^  giris."     Wonderful  were  her  shifts,  more 
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wonderful  her  invention,  though  both  quailed 
before  the  superior  genius  of  her  elder  daughter 
— the  strapping,  bright-eyed,  high-complexioned, 
bold-spirited  belle  of  Silverton— the  future  '^  Wi- 
dow Barnaby."  The  most  brilliant  ball  that  ever 
had  been  imagined  was  at  hand,  and  the  affec- 
tionate mother  set  off  in  a  hot  sun,  to  beg  a  few 
pounds,  to  equip  her  girls,  from  their  little, 
crooked,  stingy,  and  rich  old  maiden  aunt.  Miss 
Betsy  ;  who  would  not  come  down  one  farthing, 
but  sent  her  nieces  advice,  that,  if  their  dresses 
were  so  dirty  and  trumpery  as  their  mother  said, 
they^had  better  avoid  disgrace  by  staying  at  home. 
Mrs  Compton  was  proud  of  her  daughters,  and 
anxious  for  their  establishment ;  and  by  "  her 
needle  and  her  shears,"  and-stinting  in  every  ne- 
cessary— substituting  brown  sugar  for  white,  and 
eating  dinners  of  tripe  thrice  a-week,  and  lower- 
ing the  quality  of  the  home-brewed — she  made 
the  very  most  of  an  income  of  less  than  £400,  and 
so  contrived  to  obtain  glazed  calico  slips,  and  long 
white  gloves,  with  carnations  for  her  dark  beauty, 
and  lilies  of  the  valley  for  the  pale  one,  to  an 
extent  that  must  have  astonished  many  mothers. 
But,  in  prospect  of  the  great  ball,  she  was  com. 
pletely  nonplussed  by  the  point-blank  refusal  of 
that  "  ram's-horn,  little,  ugly,  skin-flint  sister- 
in-law,  Betsy."  Martha  had  a  scheme  of  her 
own.  "  If  I  were  you,  mother,  I  would  go  to 
Smith's  shop  at  once,  and  tell  him  confidentially 
that  1  want  a  little  more  credit  till  Christmas, 
when  all  should  be  settled."  That  would  not  do 
Smith  already  held  a  doubtful  bill  of  the  curate's 
for  thirty  pounds;  Smith  ivould  not  again  be 
caught  napping  in  money  matters; — and  this  pro- 
duced Martha's  debut  as  an  intrepid  swindler, 
keeping,  however,  without  touch  of  the  law.  She 
sallied  forth ;  repaired  to  that  part  of  the  little 
town  where  belles  did  most  frequent,  and  red- 
coats congregate,  in  quest  of  Captain  Tate, 
from  whom  she  had  parted  only  a  half  hour  be- 
fore. 

Nor  did  she  long  wish  in  vain.  When  her  tall  person, 
straight  ankles,  and  flashing  eyes  first  entered  upon  the 
«*  High  Street  Parade,*'  Captain  Tate  was  swallowing  the 
fourth  spoonful  of  a  raspberry  ice ;  but,  ere  she  had 
reached  the  middle  of  it,  he  was  by  her  side. 

<«0h  !  Captain  Tate  !**  she  exclaimed,  with  heightened 
coloar  and  brightened  eyes,  « I  did  not  expect  to  see  you 
again  this  morning.  I  thooght,  for  certain,  you  would 
be  riding  with  the  colonel,  or  the  major,  or  some  of 
them.'» 

«  Ah  !  Miss  Martha  !  you  don*t  know  what  it  is  to 
be  ordered  from  quarters  where — yon  don't  know  what 
it  is  to  be  torn  heart  and  soul  and  body  asunder,  as  I 
shall  be  in  a  few  days— or  you  would  not  iancy  one 
should  be  riding  out  of  town,  as  long  as  one  had  the 
power  of  staying  in  it !" 

"  Oh,  dear ! — you  won't  mind  it,  I'm  sure— yon  will 
like  Plymouth  quite  as  well— or  perhaps  better  than  you 
do  Silverton : — ^we  shall  all  remember  you  longer  than 
yon  will  remember  us." 

<«  Do  not  say  so  I— do  not  say  so  I— beautiful  Martha ! 
— yon  cannot  think  it.'* 

^Vm  sure  I  do,"  responded  the  young  lady,  with  a 
very  distinct  sigh. 

•  N 
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It  was  czceediui^ly  wrong  in  Captain  Tate  (yet  all 
his  fkm'dj  and  intimate  friends  declared  that  he  was  as 
worthy  a  fellow  as  erer  lired) — it  was  czoeedingly  wrong 
in  him  to  offer  his  arm  to  Miss  Martha  the  moment  he 
heard  this  sigh  :  for  in  fact  he  was  engaged  to  he  mar- 
ried to  his  cousin,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was  only 
deferred  till  he  should  be  gaxetted  as  a  major ;  yet  he 
scrupled  not,  as  I  hare  related,  to  offer  his  arm,  saying, 
in  a  very  soft  and  e?cn  tender  accent — 

« I  know  it  is  not  the  etiquette  of  dear,  quiet  little  SU- 
rerton,  for  the  oflScers  to  offer  their  arms  to  the  young 
ladies ;  but  just  at  the  last — at  such  a  moment  as  this, 
not  even  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  town  hisiaelf  could  think 
it  wrong." 

This  reasoning  seemed  quite  satisfactory;  for  Miss 
Martha*s  arm  was  immediately  placed  within  his. 

In  this  order  they  reached  Smith's  shop.  Miss 
Martha  took  effectual  care  to  shew  that  destined 
victim  the  terms  on  which  she  was  with  the 
stylish-looking  officer^  while  she  whispered  of 
mull-muslin^  and  said,  with  an  air  of  laughing 
emharrassment,  and  withdrawing  her  arm — 

«  Upon  my  word  and  honour,  you  must  go,  Captain 
Tate — I  can  no  more  buy  anything  while  yon  stand 
talking  to  me  than  I  can  fly." 

<<  Did  not  you  promise  me  ?**  said  the  Captain,  re- 
proachfully, and  not  knowing  what  in  the  world  to  do 
with  himself  till  it  was  time  to  dress. 

<<  Yes,  I  know  I  did,**  she  repUed ;  «  but  the  truth  is,** 
and  she  pressed  both  her  hands  upon  her  heart,  and  shook 
her  head — *<  the  thing  is  impossible.  You  must  leare 
me,  indeed  I — we  shall  meet  to-night  at  the  Major's,  you 
know — farewell  !*'  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  smile  full  of  tender  meaning. 

The  Captain  looked  rather  puzzled,  but  fervently 
presied  her  hand,  and,  saying  ^<  Au  revoir  then  !**  left  the 
shop.  The  yonng  lady  looked  after  him  for  a  naoment, 
and  then,  turning  to  Mr  Smith,  with  a  look,  a  sigh,  and 
a  smile,  not  at  all  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  said— 

*'I  suppose,  Mr  Smith,  you  haye  heard  the  news 
about  me  ?  There  nerer  was  such  a  place  for  gosnp  as 
SiWerton." 

And  now  Miss  Martha  became  confidential 
with  Smith.  He  sawhow  things  stood.  She  wanted 
a  few  articles^  on  her  own  account,  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis^  and  Smithy  careful  tradesman  as 
he  was,  could  not  resist  a  bride's  appeal.  "  Was 
there  ever  such  a  girl  I"  cried  her  mother; 
and  the  Misses  Compton  were  decidedly  the 
hest-dressed  young  ladies  at  the  balL  Martha 
danced  the  last  dance  with  Captain  Tate,  and 
the  regiment  marched  for  Exeter  next  morning. 
What  could  Smith  do  ?  She  had  been  betrayed^ 
jilted,  monstrously  used ;  but,  after  Martha  had 
flirted  with  the  officers  of  many  other  regiments^ 
he  was  paid  at  last;  for  the  handsome  Miss 
Compton,  now  turned  of  thirty,  deigned  to  ac- 
cept the  addresses  of  MrBarnaby,  the  apothecary 
of  Silverton;  and  had^  indeed,  almost  persuaded 
herself  that  it  was  nearly  as  good  a  thing  to 
marry  a  middle-aged^  country  apothecary  with  a 
good  house  and  a  good  income,  as  a  heautiful 
young  officer.  In  her  maidenhood  Smith  had 
fought  shy ;  but  the  lady  of  Mr  Bamaby  might 
now  have  had  all  the  goods  in  his  shop.  Her 
feathers  and  frills  were  nowadays  no  sooner  seen 
approaching  any  counter  than  all  eyes  and  arms 
were  in  motion  to  serve  Mrs  Barnaby. 

Any  bride  might  have  found  nsatter  for  rejoicing  in 
such  a  change ;  but  lew  covld  have  ftlt  it  so  keenly  as 
Mis  Bamaby.  She  was  by  nature  both  proud  and  am- 
bitions, and  her  personal  vanity,  thovgh  smi&dently 
strong  within  her  to  form  rather  a  cons^kww  iMtvrt 


in  her  character,  was,  in  truth,  only  a  sort  of  petted  imp 
that  acted  as  an  agent  to  assist  in  forwarding  the  hopes 
and  wishes  which  her  pride  and  ambition  formed.  .  . 
.  .  Mrs  Bamaby  burned  with  ambition  to  find  herself  i 
in  a  situation  that  might  authorize  her  giving  herself  the 
airs  of  a  great  lady ;  and  her  pride  would  have  ftmnd  all 
the  gratification  it  sought,  could  she  have  been  sure  that 
her  house  and  her  dress  would  be  daily  cited  among  hsr 
acquaintance  as  more  costly  than  their  own. 

Mrs  Bamaby  had,  moreover,  a  fine  natural 
genius  for  stratagem  and  manGenvring,  whieh 
made  her  aim  at  accompli^ing  her  objects  by 
any  means  save  the  simple  and  naturaL 

Her  bridal  triumphs  and  little  parties  were 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  whose 
iUness,  of  a  whole  week,  proved  rather  trouble- 
tome  to  her  daughters  excessive  sensibility;  and 
though  it  "  was  a  blessing/'  and  ''  a  happy  re- 
lease," Mrs  Bamaby  also  knew  that  mouramgi 
never  became  her^  and  that  her  white  satin  and 
silver  fringe  would  be  yellow  hefore  she  could 
wear  them  again.  Her  father,  the  henpecked 
curate,  followed  next,  and  then,  Middenly,  "dear 
Bamaby/'  a  worthy,  kind-hearted  man,  who  had 
been  fond  of  his  bride,  who,  though  no  longer 
so  slender  and  delicate  as  she  had  once  been, 
looked,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rouge,  giving 
brilliancy  to  her  eyes,  almost  as  handsome  as 
ever;  while  the  total  absence  of  mautHiitehimtej 
peculiar  to  the  experienced  helle  of  a  well- 
officered  country  town,  had  enabled  her  to  pre- 
side at  his  supper  parties,  and  act  her  part  at 
bride,  with  a  brilliancy  which  he  had  felt  truly 
fascinating.  He  was,  indeed,  as  his  widow  de- 
clared, '^  a  perfect  model  of  a  husband,"  and 
made  "  such  a  fuss  about  her" — ''quite  spoiled 
her."  Mrs  Bamaby  was  really  sorry  for  the 
death  of  her  husband ;  and,  between  the  death 
and  interment,  wept  often,  and  with  little  or  so 
effort ;  but  she  was  not  a  woman  long  to  de- 
spise the  goods  the  gods  provided.  She  was  left 
sole  executrix  and  legatee;  and,  proud  and 
happy  as  she  thought  of  her  independence  and 
wealth,  she  resolved  to  make  good  and  imniedi- 
ate  use  of  both.  Never  had  her  temper  been  so 
amiably  placid,  so  caressingly  kind,  as  in  the 
first  month  of  her  widowhood ;  and,  while  she 
lamented  her  '^  dear  lost  Barnaby,"  she  vowed 
to  be  a  mother  to  his  adopted  child,  the  orphan 
daughter  of  her  own  sister,  Sophy.  The  girl  had 
been  educated  in  a  respectable  clergyman's  fam- 
ily, at  the  expense  of  that  "little,  crooked,  miseriy 
monster/  Aunt  Betsy.  It  was  solely  for  the 
sake  of  her  dear  niece,  Agnes,  that  Mrs  Barnaby 
resolved  to  give  up  "  the  tranquil  consolations  of 
retirement,"  to  go  out  into  the  world,  yea,  to 
lay  aside  her  weeds,  and  introduce  her  niece  into 
society  in  the  manner  she  was  entitled  to  expect. 
Agnes  was  sincere  and  straight-forward,  yet  she 
knew  she  must  not  give  voice  to  the  thought^ 
"  Pray  don't  pretend  to  lay  amde  your  weeds  for 
me ;  1  don't  believe  you  half  so  sorry  for  uncle 
Barnaby's  death  as  I  am ;"  and  i^e  only  said, 
"  You  are  very  kind,  aunt." 

By  managing  the  young  man  who  wished  to 

succeed  to  "  dear  Bamaby's"  business,  the  clever 

I  widow  contrived  to  r«alize  an  income  of  £^ 
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*-y«f  ffmk  faa^Ml  ptefpetty — a  hwH^    me,  if 
not  liT^  income — '^  whith,  with  '  m,  if 

properly  made  use  of,  may  lead  ^  all  I  wish." 
Sfce  vas  resolved  to  marry  high  and  fashionably, 
tMi  to  mury  soon ;  and  for  neither  was  Silver- 
ton  the  proper  place,  nor  her  hatefully  un- 
becoming weeds  the  proper  dress.     Dear  Bar- 
naby  had  a  sister,  Mrs  Peters,  moving  in  genteel 
icfd  at  Clifton  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  appear 
ft  CHfeon  until  the  proper  time  for  **  lilaes  and 
freys*  had  arrived.     She,  therefore,  fixed  on 
Exeter  as  her  place  of  coming-out,  but  by  no 
means  of  residence.  She  engaged  as  a  "  my  maid" 
s  gawky, charity-school  girl,  recommended  by  her 
great  height,  whose  name  of  Betty  Jacks  she 
changed  to  Jemingham.  Herself  and  Agnes  inside 
the  stage-coach,  and  "  my  maid"  on  the  top,  tra- 
velled forthwith  to  Exeter,  where  she  endea- 
Toared  to  astonish  the  head-waiter  and  chamber- 
maid of  the  hotel,  by  acting  the  part  of  *^  a  real 
gnad  lady;"  but  the  thing  would  not  take. 
Snart  Mrs   Tompkins'   first   fioor-lodging  was 
tecnred,  with  a  garret  for  Jemingham,  for  three 
months ;  by  which  time  Widow  Bamaby  had  re- 
lolTed  to  leave  off   both  greys  and  lavender. 
She  knew  not  a  soul  in  Exeter ;  yet  was  deter- 
mined to  make  her  way  into  its  beau  monde — not, 
indeed,  as  an  apothecary's  widow.    To  her  land- 
lady she  told  that  her  name  was 

*  BarMiby  !**  with  an  emphasis  that  gave  much  dig- 
wikfutht  aame^  *  I  am  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  of 
hrft  ItrtaiM  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Siiveiton,  and 
Mag  the  soeae  of  my  lost  happiness  too  oppressive  to 
ayi^tf,  I  am  eome  to  Exeter  with  my  niece,  and  only 
mt  ladyVaMld  to  wait  upon  ns  both,  that  I  may  quietly 
pm  a  few  mmitha  in  comparative  retirement  before  I 
JHB  ay  fismily  and  friends  in  the  country,  as  their  rank 
n4  foitune  naturally  lead  them  into  more  gaiety  than  I 
■hfokl  at  present  like  to  share.** 

Once  rid  of  her  '*  nasty  gown  and  hideous 
Of,*  she  had  no  fears ;  and  she  disdained  all 
Overton  introductions. 

'  There  can  he  no  use,  Mrs  Tompkins,"  said  the  doleful 
r,  <*  d«you  think  there  can — in  my  going  on  wear- 
isg  this  dismal  dress,  that  almost  breaks  my  heart  every 
taae  I  look  at  myself? — It  is  very  nearly  six  months  now 
Kia  my  dear  Mr  Bamaby  died,  and  I  believe  people 
tf  fsshiuu  never  wear  first  mourning  longer.*'  Mr 
Buna^,  however,  had  been  alive  and  well  exactly  three 
BMKhs  after  the  period  named  by  his  widow  as  that 
sf  Us  death;  and  that,  too^  Mrs  Tompkins  knew  as  well 
li  the  did ;  bat  Mrs  Tompkins*s  sister  was  a  milliner, 
sod  fiwdly  aftctioa  being  stronger  within  her  than  any 
ttaet  kife  of  propriety,  she  decidedly  voted  for  laying 
k  the  mcds  immediately,  there  being  "  no  yearthly 
d,*  as  ihe  well  observed,  **  in  any  woman's  going  on 


m,  with  lavender-coloured  bonnet,  fichu,  gloves^ 
ad  so  forth. 


)  reason  was  yet  to  be  given  to  Agnes  for 
■■fcwaeh  of  decorum ;  and  the  widow  declared 
^^  though  mourning  suited  her  niece  very 
"^  the  sight  of  it  on  herself  made  her  per- 
^<V  wretched.  Thank  God !  no  one  in  Exeter 
f  h& ;  and  it  was  like  rebellion  against  the 
of  ProYideii«e  to  punish  herself 


^  The  drees  of  a  widow  is  indeed  very  sad  to  look  up- 
on ;  no  one  can  doubt  that.  Aunt  Bamaby." 

(« Good  Heaven  I — then  f/ou  also  suffer  from  the  eight 
of  it,  my  poor  child ! — Poor  dear  Agnes  !  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  this  before; — ^but  I  will  wound  your  young 
heart  no  longer.  This  week  shall  end  a  suffering  so 
heavy,  and  so  unnecessary  for  us  both ;  and  I  trust  you 
will  never  forget  what  you  owe  me." 

The  widow  kept  her  word,  and  was  soon  seen 
fiaring-up  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  It 
was  a  maxim  with  Mrs  Bamaby,  that  nothing 
makes  so  great  a  difference  in  a  lady's  dress 
'^  as  a  profusion  of  good  work ;"  so,  when  not 
parading  the  streets,  or  shewing  off  her  finery  in 
church,  as  Agnes  could  not  do  satin-stitch,  her 
education  having  been,  in  this  accomplishment, 
entirely  neglected,  the  widow  plied  her  own 
needle  on  collars,  and  cuffs,  and  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. 

Agnes,  in  her  weary  existence,  durst  not  speak 
of  the  hire  of  a  piano-forte ;  but  she  took  cour- 
age one  day  to  ask  if  she  might  not  go  on  with 
her  French  and  Italian,  while  her  aunt  was  at 
work.  She  was  afraid,  she  said,  that  she  might 
forget  all  she  had  learned. 

<*  I  am  sure  I  hope  not,  and  it  will  be  very  stupid  and 
very  wicked  of  you,  Agnes,  if  you  do.  Your  teaching  is 
all  we  ever  got  out  of  that  hunch-backed  Jesabel  of  an 
aunt;  and  you  must  always  recollect,  you  know,  that  it 
is  very  possible  you  may  have  to  look  to  this  as  your 
only  means  of  support.  I  am  sure  I  am  excessively  fond 
of  you,  I  may  say  passionately  attached  to  you — it  is  quite 
impossible  you  can  ever  deny  that ;  but  yet  we  must 
neither  of  us  ever  forget  that  it  is  likely  enough  1  may 
marry  again,  and  have  a  family ;  and  in  that  case,  my 
dear,  much  as  I  love  you,  (and  my  diiposition  is  uncom- 
monly affectionate,)  ic  wriil  be  my  bounden  duty  to  think 
of  my  husband  and  children,  which  would  probably  make 
it  necessary  for  you  to  go  out  as  a  governess  or  teacher  at 

a  school I  must  say  it  was  a  most  abominable 

shame  in  that  Mrs  Wilmot  not  to  teadh  you  satin-stitch, 
which,  after  aU,  is  the  only  really  lady-like  way  in  which 
a  young  woman  can  assist  in  maintaining  herself.  Just 
look  at  this  collar,  Agnes ; — the  muslin  did  not  cost  six. 

pence certainly  not  more  than  sixpence,  and  Td  venture 

to  say  that  I  could  not  get  the  fellow  of  it  in  any  shop  in 
Exeter  for  two  guineas. — It  is  long  before  French,  or 
Italian  either,  will  bring  such  a  per-centage  as  that. 

The  three  months  allotted  to  the  intermediate 
state  of  Exeter,  wore  away,  and  Mrs  Bamaby 
had  made  no  acquaintances,  save  her  dress- 
maker. But  her  wardrobe,  her  embroidery, 
were  all  ready  for  display  at  Clifton ;  and  Betty 
Jacks,  alias  Jemingham,  with  her  mistress's 
cast  finery,  and  her  two  pounds  a-year  of  wages, 
had  learned  to  iron  out  tumbled  dresses,  and 
look  like  a  disreputable  young  woman.  Before 
the  widow  made  her  next  grand  move,  an  elabo- 
rate epistle  was  indited  to  her  ^*  dear  unknown 
sister  Margaret,"  her  *'  lost  Barnaby's"  sister, 
whose  friendship  was  her  only  glimpse  of  earthly 
comfort. 

«  My  lost  Bamaby's  sister  !  Beloved  Margaret !  So 
let  me  call  you,  for  so  have  I  been  used  to  hear  you 
called  by  Hiai !  Beloved  Margaret  1  Let  me  hope  that 
from  yon,  and  your  charming  family,  I  shall  find  the 
sympathy  and  affection  I  so  greatly  need. 

**  Your  admirable  brother — my  lost  but  never-to-be- 
forgotten  husband— was  as  successful  as  he  deserved  to 
be  in  the  profession  of  which  he  was  the  highest  orna- 
ment, and  left  an  ample  fortune— the  whole  of  which» 
as  you  know,  he  bequeathed  to  me  with  a  confidence  and 
UberaUty  weU  befitting  the  perfect,  the  matrtileas  love 
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which  united  ni*  But,  alas !  my  litter,  Proridenoe  de- 
nied oi  a  pledge  of  this  tender  love ;  and  where,  then,  can 
I  io  natnrallf  look  for  the  ultimate  poMeeeort  of  his 
nohle  fortune  as  amongst  yonr  family  ?  1  have  one  yonng 
niece,  still  almost  a  child,  whom  I  shall  bring  with  me 
to  Clifton.  Bat,  though  I  am  passionately  attached  to 
ber,  my  sense  of  justice  is  too  strong  to  permit  my  erer 
suffering  her  claims  to  interfere  with  those  more  justly 
founded.  When  we  become  better  acquainted,  my  dear- 
est Margaret,  you  will  find  that  this  sense  of  what  is 
right  is  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  my  actions ;  and  I  trust 
you  will  feel  it  to  be  a  proof  of  this,  that  my  style  and 
manner  of  liying  are  greatly  within  my  means.  In  fact, 
I  neycr  cease  to  remember,  dear  sister,  that,  though  the 
widow  of  my  poor  Bamaby,  I  am  the  daughter  of  the 
well-bom  but  most  unfortunate  clergyman  of  Silyerton, 
who  was  obliged  to  sell  his  long-descended  estate  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treachery  of  a  friend  who  ruined  him. 
Thus,  while  the  high  blood  which  fiows  in  my  reins 
teaches  me  to  do  what  is  honourable,  the  unexpected  po- 
verty which  fell  upon  my  own  family  makes  me  feel  that 
there  is  more  real  dignity  in  liying  with  economy,  than 
in  spending  what  my  confiding  husband  left  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  thus  putting  it  out  of  my  power  to  increase  it 
for  the  benefit  of  his  natural  heirs. 

*<  This  will,  I  hope,  explain  to  you  s'atisfactorily  my 
not  trayelling  with  my  own  carriage,  and  my  haying  no 
other  retinue  than  one  ladyVmaid.  Alas !  it  is  not  in 
pomp  or  parade  that  a  truly  widowed  heart  can  find  con- 
solation ! 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you,  my  dear  sister,  and  haye  the 
kindness  to  tell  me  where  you  think  I  had  better  driv^ 
on  arriying  at  Clifton.*' 

The  reader  now  begins  to  have  a  notion  of 
Widow  Bamaby.  Simple  Mr  Peters,  a  wealthy 
Bristol  clothier^  was  enchanted;  while  his  shrewd, 
lively  little  lady  read  the  epistle,  and  saw  the 
whole  case  at  a  glance.  The  letter  was  canvassed 
at  the  breakfast-table,  by  an  amiable  and  well, 
bred  set  of  young  people^  after  it  had  been  read 
aloud  by  the  son,  who,  as  he  proceeded  very  de- 
murely, often  sent  laughing  glances  to  his  mother. 

<( That's  an  aunt  worth  having,  isn't  it?"  said  old 
Peters,  standing  up,  and  taking  his  favourite  station  on 
the  hearth-rug,  with  his  back  to  the  grate,  though  no  fire 
was  in  it — "Now  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  airs  and 
graces,  because  she  comes  from  a  remote  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  that  you  will  one  and  all  do  your  best  to  make 
her  see  that  you  are  worthy  of  her  favour." 

<<  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  shew  myself  a  dutiful  and  ob- 
Sfrvant  nephew. — But  don't  you  think,  sir,  that  <the 
lady  doth  protest  too  much  ?* " 

•  <<OhI  but  she'll  keep  her  word,"  replied  his  mother, 
laughing. 

**  Keep  her  word  ?— to  be  sure  she  will,  poor  lady ! 
She  is  broken-hearted  and  broken-spirited,  as  it's  easy  to 
see  by  her  letter,"  observed  the  worthy  Mr  Peters ;  *<  and 
I  do  hope,  wife,  that  you  will  be  very  kind  to  her." 

"  And  where  fihall  I  tell  her  to  drive,  Mr  Peters?" 

"To  the  York  Hotel,  my  dear,  I  should  think." 

«  Do  you  know  that  I  rather  fancy  she  expects  we 
should  ask  her  to  come  here  ?" 

«  No  ! — Well,  that  did  not  strike  me.  Let  me  see 
the  letter  again— But  it's  no  matter ;  whether  she  does 
or  does  not,  it  may  be  quite  as  well  to  do  it  | — and  she 
says  she  likes  to  saye  her  money,  poor  thing." 

The  fother  and  son  then  set  off  to  walk  to  Bristol,  and 
Mrs  Peters  and  her  three  daughters  were  left  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  letter,  and  then  to  answer  it. 

Mrs  Barnaby  cunningly  put  away  all  her  greys, 
lavenders^  and  pink-whites  on  her  first  appear- 
ance before  ^'  Beloved  Margaret." 

**  My  life  passes,  Agnes,  in  a  constant  watchfrlness  of 
the  feelings  of  others. — It  was  for  your  sake,  dear  girl, 
that  I  so  early  put  off  this  sad  attire,  and  the  fear  of 
wounding  the  feelings  ef  my  dear  8ister.in»law  now  in« 


duces  me  to  resume  it,  for  a  fow  days  at  least,  that  she 
may  feel  I  come  to  find  my  first  consolation  from  ber !" 

"  Shew  me  to  my  sister  I"  said  the  widow,  as  soon  as 
she  had  counted  all  her  own  packages ;  and  with  a  cam. 
brie  handlcerchief,  without  an  atom  of  embroidery,  in  her 
hand,  her  voice  ready  to  falter,  her  knees  to  tremble,  aad 
her  tears  to  fiow,  she  followed  the  servant  up  suir^ 

Mrs  Peters  came  very  decorously  forward  to  meet  her, 
but  she  was,  perhaps,  hardly  prepared  for  the  very  long 
embrace  in  which  her  unknown  sister  held  her.  Mn 
Peters  was  a  very  little  woman,  and  was  almost  lott  to 
sight  in  the  arms  and  the  draperies  of  the  widow ;  but 
when  at  last  she  was  permitted  to  emerge,  Agnes  wai 
cheered  and  greatly  comforted  by  the  pleasing  reception 
she  gave  her." 

Mrs  Peters  shewed  her  sister-in-law  to  the  door 
of  her  chamber  at  the  hour  of  retiring,  but  was  not 
permitted  to  escape  without  another  sisterly  em- 
brace, and  being  held  by  the  hand  until  the  widow 
delivered  a  very  long  speech,  ending  thus  : — 

<*  I  so  much  wish  you  to  understand  me,  dearest  sitter  I 
— I  so  long  to  have  my  heart  appreciated  by  you  I— 
Step  in  for  one  moment,  will  you  ?"— And  the  requeit 
was  seconded  by  a  gentle  pulling,  which  sufficed  to  bring 
the  imprisoned  Mrs  Peters  safely  within  the  door.—"  I 
cannot  part  with  you  till  I  have  explained  a  movement— 
a  rush  of  sentiment  I  may  call  it — that  has  come  upon 
me  since  I  entered  this  dear  dwelling.  The  time  is  come, 
is  fully  come,  you  know,  when  fashion  dictates  the  lay* 
ing  aside  this  garb  of  wo;  and  as  my  excellent  mother 
brought  me  up  in  all  things  respectfully  to  follow  the 
usages  of  society,  I  have  been  struggling  to  do  so  io  the 
present  instance,  and  have  actually  already  furnished  my- 
self with  a  needful  change  of  apparel — never  yet,  how. 
ever,  dearest  Margaret  1" — and  here  she  pressed  her  hand- 
kerchief  to  the  eyes— «« never  yet  have  I  had  the  coarage 
to  wear  it.  But,  thank  Heaven !  I  now  feel  strengthened, 
and  when  we  meet  to-morrow  you  shall  see  the  iitflueiice 
the  sight  of  you  and  your  dear  family  has  had  upon  me. 
And  now,  good  night,  my  sister !— 1  will  detain  yon  no 
longer ;  but  do  explain  to  youn  charming  family,  dear 
Margaret !  how  this  sudden  change  in  my  appearance  hu 
been  wrought— Good  night !  But  where  is  Agnes  ?— 
Poor  loye  !  she  will  not  slrep,  eyen  in  your  elegant  man- 
sion, till  she  has  received  my  parting  kiss.  She  perfectly 
dotes  upon  me  ! — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  let  bc^ 
be  sent  to  me  ?" 

Next  morning  Jemingham  underwent  a  strict 
catechising  about  the  style  of  the  family.  There 
was  a  footman  to  be  sure,  and  also  a  coachmaOi 
and  a  world  of  maids,  and  everything  elegant. 

<*IdaTe  say  it  is,  Jemingham;  and  you  most  U 
very  careful  to  keep  up  your  own  consequence,  and  mia< 
too,  in  such  a  house  as  this.  You  understand  me,  J« 
ningham :  1  have  already,  you  remember,  given  you  soen 
hints.    You  haye  not  forgotten,  I  hope  T' 

«  No,  thatll  haven't,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl ;  **  andJ 

I  mean  to  tell  'em" But  looking  at  Agnes,  she  sto^ 

ped  short,  as  it  seemed,  because  she  was  there. 

«  Very  well,  that's  quite  right,  and  I'll  give  you  thai 
gloves  of  mine.    Mend  them  neatly  to-morrow  morni^ 
and  never  be  seen  to  go  out  without  gloves,  Jeminj^hsl 
......    Observe,  Agnes,  I  have  explained  ( 

my  sister  all  my  feelings  about  my  mooming,  and  y 
must  take  care  to  let  the  young  people  understand  d 
you  keep  on  with  crape  and  bombasin  some  time  1od| 
because  you  like  it  best. — And,  by-the-by,  I  may  as  t 
tell  you  at  once,  my  dear,  that  as  you  look  so  particol 
ly  well  in  deep  mourning,  and  are  so  fond  of  wearing 
yon  had  better  not  think  of  a  change  for  some  timi 
come.  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  I  find  eyl 
thing  as  I  come  up  the  country  a  vast  deal  indeed  del 
than  I  expected,  and  therefore  it  will  be  absolutely  ne 
sary  to  save  eyery  penny  1  can.  Now  the  fsct  is,  I 
my  mourning  has  been  taken  so  much  care  of,  and  i 
gether  go  little  woni|  that  the  beat  gown  is  rtrj  nearij 
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poi  M  Mv,  and  the  wont  bat  ttill  a  deal  of  wear  left 
in  it.  8(H  I  think  the  beat  tbinf  we  can  do^  Agnes,  ia  to 
kavt  both  of  thcfli  made  up  to  fit  7011,  that  ia,  when  your 
ovn  an  qaite  worn  out ; — and  mj  bonneta,  too,  if  I  can 
(och  Jeniinfham  to  waah  the  crape  nicelj  in  a  little 
■Ball  bco-,  thej  will  come  out  looking  quite  like  new, — 
and  thej  are  so  becoming  to  yon ! — and,  in  thia  way 
jM  SN,  my  dear,  a  great  many  ponnda  may  be  aared." 

^  Thank  yon,  aunt,**  meeldy  replied  Agnea. 

<>  Well,  there's  a  good  girl ;  go  to  bed  now,  and  be  sure 
la  nuke  the  joung  ladiea  underatand  that  you  go  on  with 
crape  and  bombaain  becauae  you  Uke  it.*' 

And  80  poor  Agnes  goes  on,  until  her  deliver, 
ance  eome«,  to  wear  her  generous  aunt's  cast-off 
Doarniog.  because  it  so  particularly  became  her, 
and  she  had  such  a  fancy,  her  aunt  affirmed,  to 
go  in  black.  The  clever,  impetuous,  and^incere 
little  Mrs  Peters  contrived  to  get  rid  of  her  gigantic 
painted  and  pluroaged  sister-in-law  next  morning, 
and  Widow  Bamaby  settled  in  pretty  lodgings, 
vkerotherewasacloset  in  which  Ag^es — dear  pri- 
▼ilege  !•— could  be  alone.  "  For  her  niece's  sake" 
Mri  Bamaby  subscribed  to  the  library,  and  went 
to  halls;  and,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the 
Peters'  carriage,  and  Mrs.  Peters'  fashion  and 
knowledge  of  life,  fancied  she  had  opened  the 
Clifton  campaign  with  great  advantage.  Her  first 
promenade — taken  with  Elizabeth  Peters,  who, 
vilike  her  sisters,  persisted  in  believing  '^  Aunt 
Bumby"  a  good  kind  of  person,  who  meant 
to  leave  them  her  great  fortune,  and  to  whom 
tbey  vere  very  ungrateful — shewed  her  a  gentle* 
nan,  ''tall,  stout,  gaily  dressed,  fully  mous- 
tacbed,  and  with  an  eye  that  looked  as  if  accus- 
tomed to  active  service  in  reconnoitering  all 
tUngB."  He  bowed  to  Miss  Peters.  He  was 
Major  Allen,  and  the  Widow  declared  him, 
**  upon  her  honour,"  a  very  fine,  fashionable  man. 
He  kept,  she  learned  from  Miss  Peters,  a  horse 
*aA  groom,  was  no  dancer,  but  played  cards. 
"  Then  of  course  he  cannot  be  a  poor  man,"  said 
^owfiarnaby,  who  was  disposed  to  lose  no  time, 
^^or  vas  the  bold  and  dashing  Major  Allen  at 
sH  iodifFerent,  though  he  liked  to  be  sure.  Mrs 
^tniaby  having  dipped  deep  in  the  books  of  a 
'^Biarkably  well-bred,  obliging  milliner,  appeared 
>t  ^  first  ball  in  much  grander  style  than  she 
W ever  appeared  before.  Her  blonde,  her  rouge, 
^  feathers,  her  ringlets,  and  her  scarf  of  real 
freoch  blonde,  cost  hours  in  arranging,  while 
^  Agnes  looked,  in  five  minutes,  like  an  angel, 
^  a  crape  robe,  fashioned,  by  her  own  taste  and 
^*^vtry,  out  of  the  widow's  old  flounces.  At  the 
>>U,  tbe  dashing  Major  Allen  managed  to  have  a 
vtk  conversation  with  simple  Elizabeth  Peters, 
*^  Ae  was  separated  by  an  accident  from  her 
l»ty._ 

* Goai  erening,  Miaa  Elisabeth .  Yon  are  jnat  arrived, 
^P^^m.  An  excellent  ball,  ia  it  not  ?  I  told  yon  it 
y^  W.  What  an  exceedingly  fine  woman  your  aunt 
^^  Pelcia !  It  ia  your  annt,  I  think  ?*' 
^*J%  av  annt,  certainly ;  the  widow  of  my  mother'a 
*^tBI^  AUon." 

ki    ^,  I  anderatood  ahe  waa  your  aunt.     She  ia  a  wo- 
^•flHga  fortune,  I  hear  r* 
■JJ^nry  largo  fortune.'* 

■"MAe  is  ia  lodging*,  ia  ahe  not?    She  does  not 
■^^hsia  taken  the  whole  houae." 
ffti  >^<J*l7  qnUe  amall  lodginga :  bnt  ahe  does  not 
pB^iMaflisr  income,  nor  near  iu" 


<<  Really  ?— then,  I  anppoae,  handsome  as  she  ia,  th^t 
ahe  ia  a  little  in  the  skin-flint  line,  eh  ?**  and  here  the 
Major  ahewed  hia  horae-like  teeth  by  a  langh. 

The  Major  put  several  more  fishing  questions. 
The  property  of  the  widow  he  ascertained  was 
real,  not  income.  He  contrived  to  be  introduced, 
and  got  the  widow,  with  small  difficulty,  to  allow 
him  to  make  up  a  card-table.  She  protested 
prettily  against  high  play — but,  "  at  the  table. 
Major  Allen  should  have  the  honour  of  forming  for 
Mrs  fiarnaby,  the  stakes  were  to  be  of  her  own 
fixing." 

*<  Ah !  aure  a  pair  were  never  aeen, 
So  justly  formed  to  meet  by  natnre,** 

said  the  lively  little  Mrs  Peters,  as  he  led  off  the 
widow.  And,  as  they  gently  won  their  way,  thus 
they  talked — 

^  And  what  may  be  the  atake  Mrs  Bamaby  permits 
heraelf  ?*'  aaid  the  Major,  bending  forward  to  look  into 
the  widow'a  eyes. 

*'  Very  low,  I  aaaore  you.  Major  !"  replied  the  lady, 
with  a  wave  of  the  head  that  sent  her  plumea  to  bmah 
the  hirsute  magnificence  of  hia  face. 

<<  Shorts  and  croMm  pointa,  perhaps  ?**  rejoined  the  Ma- 
jor, agreeably  refreahed  by  the  delicate  fanning  he  had 
received. 

<^  Oh,  fie,  Major !  How  can  yon  suspect  me  of  auch 
extraTagance  ?  No,  beliere  me,  I  know  too  well  how 
to  use  the  blessings  of  wealth  to  abuse  them  by  playing 
so  high  as  that.  But,  I  believe,  gentlemen  think  that 
nothing  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  my  dear  madam,  I  cannot  aay  that  men 
— that  is,  men  of  a  certain  faahion  and  fortune— think 
much  of  crown  pointa.  For  my  own  part,  I  detest 
gambling,  though  I  love  whist,  and  never  care  how  low 
I  play — though,  occasionally,  when  I  get  into  a  certain 
set,  I  am  obliged  to  give  way  a  little ;  but  I  never  exceed 
five-pound  pointa,  and  twenty  on  the  rubber." 

Widow  Bamaby  was  not  to  be  easily  done. 
She  was  the  Major's  match,  yet  not,  as  it  proved, 
a  match  for  the  Major.  By  means  of  Jerning- 
ham — fee'd  with  "  the  cap  I  wore  yesterday, 
with  the  pink  ribbons" — she  instituted  a  prudent 
inquiry  as  to  the  means,  fortune,  and  prospects 
of  handsome  Major  Allen.  They  were  ample, 
noble.  William,  his  groom,  vouched  for  it; 
and  the  Major  soon  afterwards  related  to  the 
widow  his  own  strange  eventful  history ;  while, 
in  rettlm,  Mrs  Bamaby  gave  him  the  tender  con- 
fidence of  her  lonely  heart,  on  the  very  day  fol- 
lowing the  ball.  On  that  happy  morning,  he  did 
not  arrive  till  the  widow — ^properly  dressed  and 
set  out,  her  pink-lined  work-box  open,  and  her 
album  and  her  annuals  displayed^'had  for  three 
full  minutes  expected  him : — 

*'  I  need  not  aak  my  charming  Mrs  Bamaby  how  ahe 
reated  after  her  ball.  Eyea  do  not  aparkle  thua,  nnleas 
they  have  been  bleaaed  with  aleep.**  And  the  lady's 
hand  waa  taken,  bowed  upon,  and  the  tipa  of  her  fingers 
kisaed,  before  she  had  quite  recovered  the  soft  embarrass- 
ment hia  entrance  had  occasioned. 

^'  You  are  very  kind  to  call  upon  me,  Major  Allen, 
Do  ait  down !  I  live  aa  yet,  comparatively,  in  great  re- 
tlrement ;  for,  during  Mr  Bamaby*8  lifetime,  we  aaw  an 
immense  deal  of  company — that  old-fashioned  aort  of 
country  viaiting,  you  know,  that  never  leavea  one*8 
house  empty.  1  could  not  ataad  it  when  I  waa  left  alone ; 
and  that  waa  the  reaaon  I  left  my  beautiful  place." 

<*  blverlon  or  Sllverton  Park,  was  it  not  ?  I  think  I 
have  heard  of  it.** 

<*  Yes,  Sllverton.  And  do  you  know,  Major,  that  the 
remembrance  of  all  that  racket  and  gaiety  waa  ao  oppres- 
sive to  my  nerves,  during  the  flrat  months  of  my  wklow- 
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bood,  tliAt  I  ^irew  off  ererything  tiiat  reminded  me  of  it 
— BoU  my  carriages  and  horses — ^let  my  place — turned 
off  all  my  servants — and,  positiyely,  when  I  sei  off  for 
this  place  in  order  to  see  my  sister  Peters  and  her  family, 
J  knew  not  if  I  should  ever  have  strength  or  spiriu  U> 
enter  into  general  society  again.*' 

<<  Thank  God,  dearest  madam,  that  you  have  made 
tiie  effort  1  Though  the  hardened  and  war-worn  nature 
/of  man  cannot  melt  with  all  the  softness  of  yours,  there 
U  yet  within  us  a  chord  that  may  he  made  to  vibt ate  in 
sympathy  when  words  of  true  feeling  reach  it !  How 
well  I  understood  your  feelings !  and  how  difficult  it  is 
not  to  envy,  even  in  death,  the  heing  who  has  left  such  a 
remembrance  behind  !  But  we  must  not  dwell  on  this. 
Tell  me,  dear  Mrs  Bamaby — tell,  as  to  a  friend  who 
understands  and  appreciates  you,  do  you  regret  the  haying 
left  your  elegant  retirement  ?  Or  do  you  feel,  as  I  trust 
you  do,  that  Providence  has  not  gifted  you  so  singularly 
for  nothing?  Do  you  feel  that  your  fellow-creatures 
have  a  claim  upon  yoo,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  in 
fecret  and  in  solitude  that  the  hours  of  such  a  being 
•hould  be  spent  ?    Tell  me,  do  you  feel  this  ?*' 

<<  Alas !  Major  Allen,  there  is  so  much  weaknees  in 
Ihe  heart  of  a  woman,  that  she  is  hardly  sure  for  many 
days  together  how  she  ought  to  feel.  We  are  all  im- 
pulse,  all  soul,  all  sentiment ;  and  our  destiny  must  ever 
idepend  upon  the  friends  we  meet  in  our  passage  through 
this  thorny  world.*' 

^'  Beautiful  idea  I  Where  is  the  poet  that  has  more 
fweetly  painted  the  female  heart  f  And  what  a  study  it 
offers  when  such  a  heart  is  thrown  open  to  one  I  Good 
God  I  to  see  a  creature  so  formed  for  enjoyment — so 
beaming  with  innocent  cheerfulness — so  rich  in  the 
power  of  conferring  happiness  wherever  she  deigns  to 
■mile — to  see  such  a  being  turn  weeping  and  alone  from 
lier  hospitable  halls,  and  from  all  the  pomp  and  splend- 
our that  others  cling  to  1  What  a  spectacle  I  Have  yon 
no  lingering  regret,  dearest  lady,  for  having  left  your 
charming  mansion  ?*' 

<<  Perhaps  there  are  moments — or  rather,  1  should  say, 
perhaps  there  have  been  moments — when  something  of 
the  kind  hak  crossed  me.  But  if  I  had  not  disposed  of 
my  place  I  should  never  have  seen  Clifton.  My  spirits 
wanted  the  change,  and  I  feel  already  better  in  this  de- 
lightful air.  But,  I  confess,  I  do  regret  having  sold  my 
beautiful  greys.  1  shall  never  meet  any  I  like  so  well 
•gain**' 

«  A  set,  were  they  ?" 

«'  Oh,  yes !" 

**  Four  greys — and  all  well  matched  ?" 

^  Perfectly !  Poor  Mr  Bamaby  took  so  much  pains 
tbout  it  It  was  his  delight  to  please  me.  1  ought  not 
to  have  sold  them." 

<<It  was  a  pity  I"  said  the  kind  Major,  with  a 
■igh. 

«  Don*t  talk  about  it^  Major  Allen  !'*  And  here  one 
of  the  widow's  most  curiously  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  delightfully  scented  with  musk,  was 
lightly  and  carefully  applied  to  her  eyes. 

This  is  quite  enough.  We  touch  not  on  the 
Maj  or's  romantic  Spanish  adventures.  The  loves 
so  auspiciously  begun,  flourished  more  and  more> 
until  one  day,  in  badinage,  the  enamoured  Major, 
being,  lover-like,  doubtful  of  his  happiness,  and 
wishing  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  pleaded 
for  a  written  promise  of  the  felicity  already  a 
million  times  pledged.  The  widow  playfully  de- 
manded a  similar  proof  of  eternal  fidelity,  which 
was  frankly  and  gallantly  accorded.  Late,  very 
late,  one  night  soon  after  this,  when  Mrs  Bar- 
naby  returned  from  a  party  at  the  Peterses^ 
who,  detesting  her  bold  vulgarity  and  audacious 
pretensions^  were  yet  compelled  to  invite  her  for 
the  sake  of  pretty  Ag^es,  Jerningham  was  found 
from  home — that  favourite  "  my  maid/'  whose 
talent!  far  flattering  and  ^pionage  now  made 


her  a  person  of  consequence  with  her  niitrwi. 
Hours  passed,  Jerningham  did  not  appear,  and 
Mrs  Barnaby  discovered  that  she  had  been 
robbed — her  money,  her  forke^  her  spoons,  her 
crean-jug,  an4  Buistard-pot !— ruined,  robbed ! 

Mr  Peters  found  that  the  delinquents  were 
Jerningham  and  William,  Major  Allen's  groom; 
and,  horror  of  horrors  !  the  officers  also  dragged 
forward  before  M'^ldow  Barnaby  and  the  beaek 
of  magistrates,  not  indeed  Major  Allen,  but  his 
faithful  friend,  Captain  Maintry^  he  vho  had 
told  her  of  Allen's  large  estates  in  Yorkshire, 
and  who  was  found  to  be  the  accomplice  of  Wil- 
liam^ the  groom^  in  the  robbery  *  Horror  of  hor- 
rors !  .  The  widow  recovered  her  money,  her 
forks,  and  spoons  ;  but  how  was  she  to  get  bsek 
that  fatal  promise  of  marriage,  which  the  gal- 
lant Major,  now  at  Bath,  had  safely  in  his  pos- 
session? At  the  worst,  she  was  not  so  foolidi  as 
to  expose  herself.  When  her  business  before 
the  Bristol  magistrates  was  doner— 

Mr  Peurs  offered  his  arm  to  lead  ber  out,  and,  with  s 
dash  of  honest  triumph  at  haring  so  ably  managed  mst- 
ters,  said,  "•  Well,  madam,  1  hope  you  are  pleased  with 
the  termination  of  this  business  ?** 

What  a  question  for  Mrs  Bamabytoantw^t  Pleased  I 
Was  she  pleased  F  Pleased  at  hayinf  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  believe  that  she  had  given  a  promise  of  mar. 
riage  to  the  friend  and  associate  of  a  common  thief  1 
But  the  spiiit  of  the  widow  did  not  forsake  her ;  and, 
after  one  little  hjnterical  gasp,  she  repHed  by  uttering  a 
thousand  thanks,  and  a  million  aMoraocee  that  Bothiof 
could  possibly  be  more  satisfactory. 

At  Bath^  the  Major,  who  eould  be  very  frank 
with  his  particular  friends  and  ^ssoeiates  in  cer- 
tain little  matters,  was  one  evening  boasting  of 
his  late  eonquest-^'^  Mrs  Barnaby  of  Silverton 
Park"  A  young  man  present  knew  very  well 
Mrs  Barnaby,  the  widow  of  the  Silverton  apoth- 
ecary. The  Major  took  alarm.  The  park,  the 
four  beautiful  greys  had  vanished,  and  he  did 
not  give  himself  time  to  reflect  if  anything  soUd 
remained  behind  them. 

To  say  the  truth,  he  rated  hie  own  priee  in  the  matrii 
monial  market  rather  highly — had  great  faith  in  thi 

Sower  of  his  height  and  fashionable  ioumure,  and  con- 
dence  unbounded  in  his  large  eyes  and  coilier  Oree,  H 
is  true,  indeed,  that  he  had  fSiiled  more  than  onoe,  sa^ 
that,  too,  <<  when  the  fur  cause  of  all  his  pain**  bs^ 
given  him  great  reason  to  belieTe  that  ehe  admired  bia 
much ;  nevertheless,  his  self-approval  was  in  no  degi^ 
lessened  thereby,  nor  was  it  likely  to  be  bo  long  as  hi 
could  oil  and  trim  his  redundant  whiskers  without  dis 
covering  a  grey  hair  in  them. 

How  was  he  to  get  hack  the  promise  of  msi 
riage  ?  It  was  the  very  idea  which  occupied  tb 
widow  ;  and  the  thing  was  managed  in  an  admil 
ably  comic  scene.  Mrs  Barnaby  vowed  that  I 
might  have  shewn,  given^  her weak^  fond,  promisl 
in  jest,  to  some  rival. 

«  Good  Heaven  I**  he  replied,  <<what  a  moment  h» 
you  chosen  for  the  expression  of  this  cruel  suspicion  I 
was  on  the  very  verge  of  telling  you  that  I  had  deem( 
such  a  promise  unworthy  a  love  so  pure,  so  perfect 
ours ;  and,  therefore,  if  you  would  indulge  my  fond  d 
sire,  you  would  let  each  of  us  re^ve  our  promise  bai 
again.'*  j 

The  Major  was  really  and  truly  in  a  state  of  the  m 
violent  perturbation  as  he  utte^d  these  wordsi  tad 
that  the  fond  and  jealous  widow  might  suspect  the  tin 
and  hold  his  pledge  with  a  tenacity  beyond  his  powM 
conquer.    He  had,  however,  no  sooner  spoken,  thfl 
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mik  If  im|»rMiibl«  d^ht  banislied  tb«  frowns  in  which 
iht  iuid  dreaed  benelf ;  and  the  ottered,  in  a  voice  of  the 
Bott  onAifected  satisfaction,  «<  If  you  will  really  do  that, 
Msjor  Allen,  I  can't  suspect  any  longer,  you  know,  that 
ye*  have  given  mine  to  any  one  else.*' 

**  Ammndlj  not,  most  beautiful  angel  !'*  cried  the 
dtligkied  loiner  i  « thna,  then,  let  ui  give  back  these  paper 
tiss,  and  be  bomnd  only  by** 

The  widow  stretched  out  her  hand  for  the  document 
which  be  had  already  taken  firom  his  pocket-book ;  but 
to  yield  this,  though  ha  had  no  wish  to  keep  it,  was  not 
the  object  nearest  his  heart ;  holding  it,  therefore,  play, 
felly  above  bis  head,  he  said,  «  Let  not  one  of  us,  dear- 
fit,  seem  more  ready  than  the  other  in  tliis  act  of  mutual 
confidence! — give  mine  with  one  hand  as  you  receive 
year  own  with  the  other.'* 

**Now,  then  I"  aaid  Mrs  Bwrnaby,  eagerly  extending 
hoth  her  handi,  in  order  at  once  to  give  and  take. 

"Now,  then  r  replied  the  Major  joyously,  imitating 
her  action  i  and  the  next  instant  each  had  seized  the  paper 
held  by  the  other  with  an  avidity  greatly  resembling  that 
with  which  a  zealous  player  pounces  upon  the  king  when 
Aehasthe  aee  in  hand  at  *<  shorts.** 

•  Now,  Mn  Bamaby,  I  will  wish  you  good  mom- 
fafi**  said  the  gentleman,  bowing  low  as  he  tore  the  little 
d«nia»ent  to  atoms.  "  I  have  been  fortunate  enough, 
""t*  I  JMt  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing  you,  to  die- 
€Ofw  the  exact  looaUty  of  SUverton  Paris,  and  the  pre- 
cise pedigree  of  yomr  beautiful  greys.'* 

The  equanimity  of  the  widow  was  shaken  for  a  mo. 
WW,  but  no  longer;  she,  too,  had  been  doing  her  best 
to  annihilate  the  precious  morsel  of  paper  ;  and,  rising 
■ofratically,  she  scattered  the  fragments  on  the  ground, 
ttying.  In  a  tone  at  least  as  triumphant  as  his  own,  <<  And 
J,  Major  Allan,  or  whatever  9i§t  your  name  may  chance 
to  be,  have,  aince  last  I  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  you, 
enjoyed  the  edifying  spectacle  of  beholding  your  friend 
Capuin  Maintry,  alias  Purdham,  in  the  hands  of  justice, 
fcr  asHsting  your  faithful  servant  William  in  breaking 
•pen  my  boxes  and  robbing  me.  Should  the  circumstance 
be  eciU  oknown  to  you,  I  fear  you  may  be  disappointed 
•»hw  that  both  my  money  and  plate  have  been  re- 
tovered.  There  may  be  some  fanciful  difference  between 
SilvCTton  Park  and  a  snug  property  at  Silverton ;  but  I 
Esther  suspect  that,  of  the  two,  I  have  gained  meet  by  our 
BMnfiac'a  work.  Farewell,  sir  I  If  you  will  take  my 
•dviec,  y©a  will  not  continue  much  longer  in  Clifton.  I 
Bay  ftel  myself  called  upon  to  hint  to  the  magistrates 
that  It  might  assist  the  ends  of  justice  if  you  were  taken 
^  and  examined  as  an  accomplice  in  this  affair." 

The  lad  J  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it,  as  ladies  always 
Aonldhavci 

Prom  ihe  time  of  Major  Allen's  perfidy,  Bristol 
■nd  all  that  it  contained  of  "  nasty,  vulvar,  and 
nerefaandixing,"  became  hateful  to  the  Widow. 
She  had  been  bound  over  to  prosecute  Betty 
Jacks,  which  she  felt  would  be  awkward  and 
iaconvenient.  For  this  and  other  good  reasons. 
At  reMlred  to  shift  the  scene  to  Cheltenham,  to 
take  higher  ground,  to  dash  out,  to  give  parties, 
vhidi  the  unexpected  discovery  that  Agnes  had 
»  svperb  voice,  would  be  sure  to  render  fashion- 
iWe  and  attractive.  Instead  of  the  lost  Jerning- 
isBi,  ihe  resolved  to  engage  a  tiger;  and 
'Agues,  besides  being  prima  donna  at  the  musi- 
•1  paitiea,  which  were  to  bring  all  "the  best 
■wT  to  the  feet  of  the  widow,  was  to  perfbrm 
fts  part  of  lady's  maid. 

Uttld  the  widow  installed  in  a  boarding- 
■•■B  at  Cheltenham,  with  a  separate  drawing. 
UN*  «Bd  a  tiger,  waited  upon  by  the  medical 
9m,  and  compelling  Agnes,  who,  she  affirmed, 
*■•  "••?/  hilious,  to  drink  the  nauseous  waters 
"^^  aught  have  an  excuse  for  shewing  her 
I  mi  morning  dresses  at  the  pump* 


room  and  promenade,  without  swallowing  the 
bitter  draught  herself.  In  the  boarding  houses 
Mrs  Bamaby  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly obliging  Miss  Morrison,  an  old  maiden, 
and  a  regular  visiter  to  Cheltenham,  who  was  up 
to  everything,  in  customs,  manners,  and  charac- 
ters belonging  to  the  town,  and  who,  the  widow 
having  first  confessed,  in  strict  confidence,  that  she 
did  wish  to  change  her  state,  gave  her  a  ca^o^t/9 
raisonn^e  of  the  most  eligible  marriageable  men 
of  the  season,  with  the  best  idea  of  their  rent- 
rolls  and  expectancies  which  her  industry  could 
obtain.  Mrs  Bamaby  assured  her  dear  new 
friend  that  it  was  not  for  fortune  she  wished  to 
marry,  her  own  being  amply  sufficient  for  every 
luxury. 

<*  But  a  widowed  heart,  my  dear  Miss  Morrison — a 
widowed  heart  is  a  heavy  load  to  bear,  where  the  tem- 
per, like  mine,  is  full  of  the  softest  sensibility  and  all  the 
tenderest  affections.  Therefore,  as  I  said,  it  it  my  wish 
to  marry  again ;  but  God  forbid  I  should  be  weak  and 
wicked  enough  to  do  so  in  any  way  unbecoming  my 
station  in  society — a  station  to  which  I  have  every  right, 
as  well  fh>m  birth  as  fortune.  No  attachment,  how- 
ever  strong,  will  ever  induce  me  to  forget  what  I  owe  to 
my  family  and  to  the  world ;  and  unices  circumstances 
shall  enable  me  rather  to  raise  than  debase  myself  in 
society,  I  will  never,  whatever  my  feelings  may  be,  per- 
mit myself  to  marry  at  all.*' 

Widow  Bamaby's  first  great  conquest  was 
made  in  the  sale-room.  It  was  a  flight  beyond 
all  her  former  imaginings.  The  wit  of  the 
auctioneer  had  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of 
being  so  energetic  and  animated  that  more  than 
one  eye-glass  was  levelled  at  the  dashing  new- 
comer; and— • 

The  more  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  looked  at  her,  the 
more  Mrs  Bamaby  talked  and  laughed ;  and  the  more 
Mrs  Barnaby  talked  and  laughed,  the  more  the  gentle- 
men and  ladies  looked  at  her.  Flattered,  fluttered,  and 
delighted  beyond  measure,  the  eyes  of  the  widow  wan- 
dered to  every  quarter  of  the  room  ;  and,  for  some  time, 
every  quarter  ef  the  room  appeared  equally  interesting  to 
her ;  but  at  length  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
almost  fixed  stare  of  an  individual  who  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  knot  of  gentlemen  at  some  distance,  but  nearly  oppo« 
site  to  the  place  she  occupied. 

*<  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  who  that  tall,  stout  gentleman 
is  in  the  green  frock-coat,  with  lace  and  tassels  ?  That 
one  who  is  looking  this  way  with  an  eye-elass." 

"  The  gentleman  with  red  hair  ?'*  returned  Mr  Pat- 
terson, to  whom  the  question  was  addressed. 

"  Yes,  that  one,  rather  sandy,  but  a  very  fine-looking 
man." 

«  That  is  Lord  Mocklebury,  Mrs  Bamaby.  He  is  a 
great  amateur  of  beauty;  and,  upon  my  word,  he  seems 
exceedingly  taken  with  some  £sir  object  or  other  in  this 
part  of  the  room." 

The  sight  of  land  after  a  long  voyage  is  delightful ; 
rest  is  delightful  after  labour,  food  after  fasting  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  either  of  these  joys  could  iMiar  com- 
parison with  the  emotion  that  now  swelled  the  bosom  of 
Mrs  Bamaby.  This  was  the  first  time,  to  the  best  of  her 
knowledge  and  belief,  that  she  had  ever  been  looked  at 
by  a  lord  at  all — and  what  a  look  it  was !     .    .    .    . 

One  proof  of  tlje  youthful  freshness  of  her  emotion 
was  the  very  naive  manner  in  which  it  was  betrayed. 
She  could  not  sit  still ;  her  eyes  rose  and  fell,  her  head 
turned  and  twisted,  her  reticule  opened  and  shut ;  and 
the  happy  man  who  set  all  this  going  must  have  had 
much  less  experience  than  my  Lord  Mocklebury,  if  he 
had  not  immediately  perceived  the  efllect  of  himself  and 
his  eye-glass. 

'^  Singleton^"  said  his  Lordship  to  his  ever- 
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vsefal  friend^  Captain  Singleton,  "  go  and  find 
out  who  that  great  woman  is,  in  the  green  satin 
and  pink  feathers."  The  person  interrogated 
hj  Ci^tain  Singleton,  was  so  provoking  as  not 
to  know. — *'  Gracious  heaven !  how  provoking !" 
murmured  Widow  Bamaby ;  **  he  will  leave  the 
room  without  finding  out  my  name."  The  un- 
successful messenger  returned,  and,  for  a  few 
minutes  more,  the  amused  Peer  continued  his 
fascinating  gaze. 

And  then,  firing  a  lifDal  with  hit  tye  to  Singleton, 
that  it  wai  hit  plearare  to  movt,  that  actiye  personage 
cleared  tlie  way  l>efore  liim ;  and  the  Ht  Tisconnc,  witli 
hii  hands  in  liis  waistcoat-poclLets,  stalked  ont  of  the 
room,  but  not  without  taming  his  head,  and  giving  one 
bold,  final,  open-eyed,  steady  look  at  the  agitated  widow. 

'<  That  man  is  my  Ate  !**  she  softly  whispered  to  her 
sonl,  as  the  last  frog  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  coat  has 
passed  from  her  eye. 

They  next  met  at  a  ball,' where  Lord  Muckle- 
bury,  after  staring  at  the  widow  with  marked 
impertinence,  begged  to  be  presented,  and  forth- 
with placed  himself  on  the  sofa  beside  her,  where, 
for  full  twenty  minutes,  he  talked  in  a  style 
which  lapped  her  in  Elysium.  He  then  joined  a 
group  of  fashionable  men,  who  stood  in  a  comer, 
quizzing  the  company,  after  the  approved  good 
custom  of  many  high-bred  persons.  *'  Who 
and  what  is  she,  in  God's  name  ?"  said  one. 

^  Who  is  she?  Bamaby  !  Bless  her  !_Mistress 
Bamaby !  What  is  she  ?  A  widow — darling  creature  ! 
▲  widow,  fiiir,  &t,  and  forty — most  fat ! — most  fair  I 
and,  oh  !  a  pigeon,  a  doTe,  a  very  tortle-dove  for  kind- 
ness!** 

**  She  is  really  handsome,  thongh ;  isn*t  she,  Mnckle- 
bory  ?*'  said  one. 

**  Yes,  upon  my  sonl  she  is  !**  replied  the  Viscount 
more  serioosly,  <^  and  bears  looking  at  too  remarkably 
well,  notwithstanding  the  pot-full  of  coarse  rouge  that  it 
pleases  her  to  carry  about  on  each  of  her  beautiful 

cheeks. The  history  of  our  loves 

was  in  this  wise.  It  is  said  of  me^I  know  not  how 
truly — that  my  taste  in  beauty  tends  somewhat  towards 
the  Blowzabella  order.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain 
that  yesterday  morning,  between  the  hours  of  two  and 
three,  being  actively  employed  for  the  good  of  myself  and 
my  country  in  Johnson's  sale-room,  I  felt  myself  pene- 
trated, perforated,  pierced,  and  transfixed  by  the  very 
bright  eyes  of  this  remarkable  lady ;  whereupon,  over- 
powering  my  constitutional  timidity,  Digby,  I  fixed  my 
regards,  eye-glass  and  all,  upon  her ;  but  the  result  was 
astonishing.  Did  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  ever  happen  to 
watch  the  effect  of  the  san*s  rays  when  thrown  upon  some 
•ofl  substance  (a  pound  of  butter  for  example)  through 
the  medium  of  a  burning-glass  P** 

While  the  gentlemen  were  thus  merry,  the 
widow  was  in  the  third  heavens.  The  flashy 
compliments  and  audacious  eyes  of  the  Peer, 
had  already  given  birth  to  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  the  firmest  intentions  of  Mrs  Bamaby 
becoming  Viscountess  Mucklebury.  But,  in  her 
wildest  delirium  of  ambition,  the  widow  never 
forgot  the  main  chance,  and  the  result  of  inquiry 
was  perfectly  satisfactory.  His  Lordship  was  a 
widower,  as  capable  of  settling  a  good  jointure 
'^  as  a  widow's  heart  could  wish." 

Were  the  point  submitted  to  us,  of  whether 
the  fortune-hunter  Major  Allen,  or  the  gay  man, 
^'  in  every  sense  of  the  word,"  Lord  Muckle- 
bury, were  the  greatest  scamp,  we  should,  as  is 
alwajrs  right,  where  it  is  possible,  certainly  give 
judgment  in  favour  of  the  Poer ;  who  fancied  I 


the  best  privilege  of  the  aristocracy,  the  leisure 
which  they  had  for  amusing  themselves;  and  who, 
to  an  aptitude  at  probing  the  absurdities  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  joined  a  most  unshrinking  au- 
dacity in  exposing  them.  With  Mrs  Barnaby  he 
was  most  successful.  She,  indeed,  did  more  than 
half  the  business  herself.  The  Widow  was  play- 
ing for  no  ordinary  stake.  She  consulted  with 
Miss  Morrison,  and  engaged,  for  the  season,  a 
carriage,  a  footman,  and  a  lady's-maid.  Stock 
and  more  stock  was  sold,  and  the  widow  was  at 
the  high-topgallant  of  her  hopes.  One  of  the 
facetious  Peer's  modes  of  extracting  amusement 
out  of  the  widow,  was  writing  her  notes,  which 
drew  forth  answers  that  threw  him  into  ecstasy, 
and  which  he  carefully  preserved,  to  share  with 
his  friends  under  the  title  of  "  The  Barnaby 
Papers."  This  went  on  for  a  few  weeks,  the 
Peer  fooling  the  widow  to  the  top  of  her  bent, 
until  the  time  arrived  for  his  departure,  and 
when  his  coUection  of  "  Bamaby  Papers"  was  full 
enough  even  for  his  taste.  He  parted  with  her, 
on  a*  Saturday  night,  with  a  thousand  exprea- 
sions  of  passionate  admiration ;  protesting  that  he 
would  be  early  on  the  walk,  to  look  for  her,  next 
day.  During  the  whole  of  that  black  Sunday, 
the  widow,  who  had  ordered  yet  another  new 
bonnet,  and  another  richly  laced  mantlet,  roamed 
the  public  walks,  ''like  a  turtle  whose  mate  had 
been  shot ;"  and,  sad,  cross,  tender,  and  angry  by 
turns,  it  was  not  till  the  following  Wednesday, 
that  she  learned  from  a  London  paper,  that 
"  the  noble  Viscount  was  about  to  set  off  for  the 
Continent,  and  to  spend  the  winter  in  Rome  ;'bat 
rather  with  the  intention  of  kissing  the  hands  of 

the  beautiful  Lady  M S— ,  than  the  toe 

of  his  Holiness." 

'^Mong  Dew  I"  exclaimed  the  confidential 
Miss  Morrison,  whose  cue  is  to  speak  a  mongrel 
dialect  of  French,  or  rather  of  French  phrases. 

^'  Gracious  heaven !  What  is  to  become  of  me  f 
cried  the  widow.  ''  Ought  1  to  set  off  instantly 
for  London  ?" 

Miss  Morrison  thought  not,  as  restive  Lords 
are  not  easily  held ;  but  she  thought  better  of  an 
action  of  damages,  and  she  had  a  younger  brother, 
a  clever  attorney  in  London.  Were  there  any 
proofs — any  letter  ?  Mrs  Bamaby  had  lots  of 
letters,  and,  if  she  obtained  nothing  else,  shei 
should  have  revenge! — and  she  was  ready  to  skew 
Miss  Morrison  the  letters,  only  she  had  a  pr 
digious  deal  to  do  just  then,  and,  moreover,  she 
was  thinking — 

And  very  much  to  the  purpose  toOb  She  was  thinlLtng 
that  tlmugh  she  had  squandered  about  seventy  or  ei^ht 
pounds  in  trifling  pui  chases,  by  far  the  greater  ps^rt  < 
the  expenses  her  noble  lorer  had  induced  her  to  roa  inti 
were  still  in  the  shape  of  debts,  the  money  with  irl 
she  proposed  to  discharge  them  being  as  jti  paying  h^ 
interest  in  the  funds.  Could  she  contrire  to  leave  tl: 
heaviest  of  these  debts  unpaid  till  she  knew  the  reaialt 
her  intended  attack  upon  Lord  Mucklebury*e  puraet, 
would  be  very  convenient.  Perhaps  some  vague  laotici 
that  she,  too,  might  visit  the  Continent,  and  thus  ^ 
the  necessity  of  paying  them  at  all,  might  mix  ic 
with  her  meditations ;  Imt  at  any  rate  she  very  speedl|| 
deeided  upon  leaving  Cheltenham  the  IbUowfa^ 
without  mentioning  lier  intention  to  her  milliner,  i 
tailor,  shoemaksr,  hosier,  perftmier,  lifery-ctabls  I 
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BbiuUB,  or  emi  to  bcr  bair.4i«ner.  If  the  got  dam- 
tgcf,  ikc  ihould  retam  mod  paf  them  all  with  great 
idat;  if  not,  ctrcumstancet  must  decide  what  it  would 
W  BOft  adrinble  for  her  to  do. 

Oar  widow  improves  on  us — she  got  dezter- 
oQslf  awaj  from  Cheltenham,  bag  and  baggage ; 
learing  the  tiger,  the  tall  footman,  and  the  lady's 
maid,  to  take  care  of  each  other. 

Tha  letters,  the  ground  of  action,  were  duly 
nbmitted  to  Mr  Magnus  Morrison ;  though  the 
vidow  vasobliged  to  regret  that  delicacy  had  made 

ber But  she  explained  the  matter  charmingly 

herself,  when  the  attorney  hinted  that  such  notes 
Mtbisfrom  his  Lordship  were  shy  proof: — 

"  Bklla  Donna  ! — Should  1  find  the  Bamaby 
diseoj^aged  in  her  saloon,  were  my  audacious 
feet  to  bear  me  across  its  threshold  this  even. 
ing?  «M." 

Mrs  Bamaby  was  most  grateful  for  Mr  Mor- 
rison's frank  opinion — rejoiced  to  find  herself  in 
the  hands  of  a  friend  rather  than  a  lawyer.  She 
vonld  be  equaUy  frank  with  him^  and  she  de- 
clared— 

**  I  hare  loved  Lord  Mncklebory  roost  iincerely  !— 
lovtibim  with  all  the  pore  disinterested  ardour  of  my 
ckanctcr;  but  the  same  warm  heart,  Mr  Morrison, 
vUcb  tbos  inrrenderi  itself  without  suspicion  or  re- 
Knint,  is  precisely  of  the  nature  most  prompt  to  reject 
ad  forjet  a  being  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  There- 
fart  I  any  truly  say,  that  this  poor  boeom**  (pressing  her 
tvt  kaads  upon  it)  ^  tuffisn  more  from  the  void  within 
it,  tbaa  from  tender  regret ;  and  I  am  greatly  inclined, 
oatt  I  cannot  benefit  by  your  able  services  as  a  lawyer, 
to  Br|e  my  friendship  with  your  dear  sister  as  a  claim 
upon  your  kindness  as  a  gentleman.  Will  you  assist  to 
on  tbe  painlut  void  I  speak  of  by  giving  me  your  help 
ii  my  cndeavonn  to  lee  all  that  is  best  worth  looking 
siaLandoo?** 

The  lawyer^  without  being  in  the  least  taken 
ia,  fell  into  the  scheme  of  attending  the  widow 
td  the  Tower,  St  Paul's,  and  so  forth  :  but  the 
^m1  attempt  to  melt  the  flinty  spirit  of  Lord 
Muddebary — "  The  bold  measure" — was  se- 
emly undertaken  by  herself.  A  golden  sover- 
Bfn  (queued  the  way  to  the  door  of  his  apartment 
m  Mivart's  Hotel;  the  waiter  durst  not  go  farther 
t^  tiie  door,  and  the  Widow  took  courage  to 
QBoanee  herself  and  her  wrongs.  The  scene  is 
▼erygood,  though,  like  many  in  this  work,  over- 
dooe.  We  shall  quote  the  Widow's  capital  rally, 
■fter  his  Lordship's  cool  effrontery.  It  is,  we 
*kiok,  her  masterpiece : — 

Tbe  widow  waa  at  a  loaa  what  to  do  or  say  next.  Had 
^  bees  mde  or  angry,  or  even  silent  and  sullen,  or  in 
■y  •tker  moed  in  the  world  but  one  of  such  rery  easy 
p^i  lumoar,  she  could  have  managed  better.  But  a 
f^fil  son  of  coDTiction  began  to  creep  over  her  that 
I«A  Mucklebory'a  preaent  conduct,  as  well  as  all  that 
M  pissed  befoK)  was  merely  the  result  of  high-breeding 
^  f^iaaabla  asanners,  and  that  lords  and  ladies  always 
Miat*  «Qe  another.  It  this  were  so,  rather  than  be- 
^sachmetic  ignorance  aa  to  appear  surprised  at  it, 
^WMli  have  consented  to  live  without  a  lover  for 

^l«  sad  weeks  ta  come. 

,     VMHatdy  Lord  Mocklebury  waa  really  hungry,  and 

*  Ms »  heartily  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  the  puzzled 

*^hd  time  to  settle  her  purpoae. 

jJMTdl!— I  sea  how  it  ia,  my  Lord,**  said  she;  «  I 

^h«e  to  mtk  you  to  do  a commisaion  for  meat  Rome^ 
y^ f*Von  told  ma  you  were  going ;  but  you  are 
half  and  tea  hungry  to  q>are  a  moment  to  an  old 


9§m  WKf  soul  I**   said  Ix»rd  Mocklebury, 


throwing  some  of  his  former  homage  into  hia  eyes  aa  he 
bowed  to  her.  *'  There  is  no  commission  in  the  world 
you  could  give  me,  from  New  York  to  Jerusalem,  that 
I  would  not  execute  with  the  fidelity  of  a  western  or  an 
eastern  slave.  What  are  your  commands,  bewitching 
Mrs  Bamaby  r* 

<<  Merely,  my  Lord,  that  you  would  buy  a  set  of  sheila 
for  me — aa  nearly  like  Lady  Stephenson^s  as  possible ; 
and  I  dare  say,**  she  added,  very  cleverly  drawing  out 
her  purse,  to  avoid  any  misconception  respecting  the  ob- 
ject—*<  I  dare  say  your  Lordship,  who  has  travelled  so 
much,  may  be  able  to  tell  me  pretty  nearly  what  the 
price  will  be.    About  ten  pounds,  I  think.** 

And  ten  golden  sovereigns  were  immediately  thrown 
from  the  purse  upon  the  table. 

Lord  Mucklebury,  perfectly  delighted  by  this  brilliant 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  her  powers,  gaily  took  her  purse 
from  her  hand,  and,  replacing  the  money  in  it,  saidl. 

*<  It  is  not  so  that  I  execute  the  commissions  of  my 
fair  fiiends,  Mrs  Barnaby.  I  will  note  your  orders  in 
my  pocket-book,  thus — ^  A  set  of  the  handsomest  shells 
in  Rome  for  the  charming  Mrs  Bamaby.'  See  I — I  ran 
hardly  overlook  it ;  and  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  them,  we  will  settle  about  the  price.*' 

He  replaced  her  purse  in  her  hand,  which  he  kissed 
with  his  best  air  of  Cheltenham  gallantry ;  upon  which 
she  wisely  rose,  and  saying,  with  every  appearance  of 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  her  reception,  '<  Adieu,  my 
Lord  I — forgive  my  intrusion,  and  let  me  hope  to  ha?e 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  when  you  return,**  she  took 
her  departure,  perfectly  convinced  that  her  new-born 
conjecture  was  right,  and  that  lords  had  privileges  not 
accorded  to  other  men. 

Mr  Magnus  Morrison  had,  for  the  present,  be- 
come the  Widow's  pis  aller, 

Agnes  pleaded  headache,  that  she  might  not 
be  her  dashing  aunt's  companion  in  sight-seeing  ; 
and  the  Widow  entirely  approved  her  desire  to 
remain  at  home  in  their  lodgings  in  Half-Moon 
Street,  while  she  roamed  about  with  the  gallant 
but  cautious  lawyer  of  Red  Lion  Square.  After 
their  daily  perambulations,  Mr  Magnus  generally 
partook  of  the  Widow's  nice  little  drawing-room 
dinners ;  at  which  there  were  rump  steaks  and 
juicy  cutlets,  and  wine  and  a  little  brandy,  and 
her  favourite  beverage,  porter ;  and  thus  all 
things  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell. 

The  Widow  was,  meanwhile,  meditating  a  trip  to 
the  Continent,  partly  to  evade  Cheltenham  bills, 
unless  the  lawyer  speedily  shewed  cause  for  a 
change  of  tactics.  He  was,  in  fact,  no  great  tempta- 
tion to  her  ambition  in  the  way  of  matrimony, 
though  he  answered  quite  well  for  a  temporary 
squire.  Half  her  coarse  selfishness,  her  impudent 
dissimulation,  her  harshness,  and,  at  last,  brutal 
tyranny  to  her  angelic  niece,  we  have  not  allud  ed  to. 
Its  repetition  becomes  tiresome  at  last;  and  one 
is  often  left  with  no  feeling  about  the  audacious 
Widow,  save  the  desire  to  send  her  to  the  tread- 
mill. Ag^es  is  all  this  while  involved  in  as  per- 
plexed and  vexed  a  course  of  "  true  love"  as  ever 
bewildered  poor  heroine,  on  to  nearly  the  end  of 
the  third  volume.  And  when  Cupid  s  old  game 
of  cross-purposes  is  at  the  height  with  this  timid, 
sensitive,  and  most  delicate  of  gentle-blooded 
feminine  creatures,  bitter  upbraidings  for  ingra- 
titude, and  threats  of  being  turned  into  the 
streets,  are  her  hourly  fate— hers  who  had  just 
before  nobly  refused  a  most  unexceptionable 
match  with  a  high-bom  and  most  amiable  young 
man,  with  seven  thousand  a-year ! 

Meanwhile,  the  delay  of  the  jilted  Widoir, 
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who  was  to  be  only  two  days  absent  from  her 
Cheltenham  lodgings,  had  caused  alarm  in  that 
town  of  gay  birds  of  passage  and  sensitive 
tradesmen ;  and^  to  cut  short  our  tale,  the  dash- 
ing Widow  Barnaby  was  arrested  in  the  streets 
of  London,  at  the  suit  of  the  livery-stable  keeper 
from  whom  she  had  her  carriage !  ''  You  shall 
live  to  repent  this  treatment  of  a  lady!"  cried 
the  enraged  Mrs  Barnaby;  but  the  dogged  livery- 
stable  keeper  heeded  not ;  and  the  paltry  Mr 
Magnus  Morrison,  when  asked  to  be  bail  till 
Mrs  Bamaby's  broker  could  sell  stock,  took 
fright,  and,  forgetting  all  the  steaks  and  cutlets, 
cheesecakes,  brandy- cherries,  and  black  wine 
he  had  swallowed  at  the  Widow's  cost,  was 
"  very  sorry  that  it  was  out  of  his  power."  The 
Widow  was  now  really  in  agony.  In  vain  she 
assured  the  Bow-Street  officer  of  the  fact  that 
she  had  thousands  in  the  funds,  which  her 
broker  could  sell  out  at  an  hour's  notice;  he 
grinned  in  her  face ;  and  having  rather  im- 
patiently waited  Mr  Morrison's  reply,  would 
delay  no  longer ;  bo,  the  amiable^  wronged  Mrs 
Barnaby,  scolding  and  entreating,  was  forced  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  going  to  the  Fleet  pri- 
son for  one  day.  She  instantly  wrote  to  her 
broker,  and  knew  it  could  not  be  more  than  one 
day.  But^  when  the  coach  and  the  horse  hire 
had  been  paid,  other  writs  came  forward,  and  the 
amiable  widow  was  still  held  in  durance.  She 
wrote^  ordering  her  niece  to  come  to  her,  giving 
her  minute  directions  as  to  the  route ;  but  the 
delicate  Agnes  could  not  venture  to  thread  the 
streets  of  London,  nor  yet  visit  the  prison  where 
her  coarse-minded  aunt  was  detained.  She  had 
prudently  applied  for  protection  in  this  emer- 
gency to  ^' Aunt  Betsy,"  and  she  found  it ;  and 
thus  was  Mrs  Barnaby  left  to  shift  for  herself, 
unburdened  by  her  ungrateful  niece. 

One  ^^  charming  man"  Mrs  Barnaby  had  seen 
in  the  Fleet,  during  her  three  days'  detention, 
for  it  was  thus  long  before  her  broker,  by  sell- 
ing the  seventh  hundred  pounds  of  her  original 
stocky  obtained  her  release.  This  '^charming 
man"  was  Mr  Patrick  O'Donagough,  the  natural 
son  of  an  English  peer,  by  a  poor  Irish  girl,  named 
Nora  O'Donagough ;  a  very  handsome  man, 
about  thirty^  whom  misfortune  had  sent  to  the 
Fleet  prison  more  than  once  or  twice.  And  no 
sooner  was  Mrs  Barnaby  left  to  soliloquize,  after 
'^  crooked  Aunt  Betsy"  had  carried  off  the  un- 
grateful Agnes,  than  she  recalled  the  elegant,  in- 
teresting man,  whom  she  had  frequently  met  in 
the  passages^  and  whose  eyes,  as  she  said  to  her- 
self^ "  spoke  plainly  enough  what  he  thought  of 
me."  And  ''  here  am  I/'  thought  Mrs  Barnaby, 
^'  six  months  on  my  travels,  and  seven  hundred 
pounds  poorer,  and  without  having  advanced  an 
inch  towards  a  proper  alliance ;"  and  then  came 
the  idea  of  Pat  O'Donagough — 

"  Poor  fellow  !  His  bdnf  in  misfortune  ought  not 
to  produce  ill-will  to  bim  in  a  generous  mind  I  How  he 
looked  as  he  said,  *  Adieu,  then,  madam  I  With  you 
vanishff  the  last  ray  of  light  that  will  ever  reach  my 
heart  !*  And  I  am  snre  be  said  exactly  what  he  felt,  and 
no  more.  Poor  0*Donagongh  I  My  heart  aches  for  him  1*' 

&0,  nexf  4^7#  the  benevolent  wi4ow^  1ms  fas- 


tidious than  Agnes^  took  her  way  on  foot  to  the 
Fleet  prison. 

We  have  gone  along  with  Mrs  Barnaby's  clever 
biographer  up  to  this  point  with  great  pleamre 
and  no  remorse,   thorough- paced  jade  ss  the 
heroine  is.     But  we  can  proceed  no  farther  on 
amicable  terms.    The  noble  father  of  Mr  O'Do* 
nagough  had  originally  secured  him  a  good  ap- 
pointment in  the  Customs,  after  the  manner  of 
kind  aristocratic  fathers.    And  Mr  Patrick  made 
money,  which  he  as  quickly  squandered,  with 
those  gentleman-like  *^  sporting  characters"  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  moved  by  his  fine  per. 
son,  good  address,  and  half-bloody  were  inclined 
to  grace  him  with  admission  into  their  society. 
Having  lost  his  money,  his  appointment,  his  noble 
father's  favour,  and,  moreover,  his  personal  ^ee- 
dom,  the  peer  was,  on  promise  of  repentance,  once 
more  moved  to  advance  his  profligate  offspring 
£500,  on  condition  that  he  went  off  inmiediately 
to  Australia^  and  was  never  heard  of  more.  The 
young  man  lost  the  fresh  £500  at  ecarti,  in  a 
very  natural  manner.    The  vessel  sailed,  and  he 
was  again  in  the  Fleet,  where^  by  the  kindness  of 
his  stars,  he  met  Mrs  Barnaby — not,  however,  be- 
fore he  had  been  converted  by  an  old  friend,  once, 
like  himself,  on  the  Turf,  but  now  the  preacher  of 
an  independent  congregation,  who  assured  him 
that,  if  he  assiduously  studied   the  calling  of 
preaching,  he  would  lend  him  a  helping  hand  to 
turn  it  to  account. 

Mrs  Trollope  has  completely 'marred  the  effect 
of  her  clever  story^  by  the  outrageous  absurdity 
of  her  attempt  to  make  another  dead-thrust  at 
the  evangelical  party,  in  doing  which,  she  has  not 
merely  violated  all  decorum,  but  all  probability; 
and  excited  disgust^  where  she  either  intended  to 
create  amusement,  gratify  a  party,  or  convey 
instruction.  There  may  be  wild  fanaticism,  folly, 
absurdity,  nay,  gross  hypocrisy,  among  the  per- 
sons she  tries  to  satirize  and  ridicule,  but  assured- 
ly there  was  never  one  Mr  Pat  O'Donagough  re- 
ceived as  an  angel  of  the  church. 

He  loved  change,  novelty,  and  excitement,  and  mani- 
fested great  talent  in  the  facility  with  whldi  he  msi^ 
tered  the  mysteries  of  this  new  business.  He  was  soon 
seen  rapidly  adraodog  towards  lasting  wealth  and  in« 
dependence:  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  LoD' 
don  bad  offered  him  the  place  of  domestic  prayer  and 
preacher  at  his  beautiful  residence  at  Castaway-Sartil 
Park,  when  an  almost  forgotten  «sreditor,  who  had  losl 
sight  of  him  for  many  years,  unluckily  recognised  him  al 
he  was  deliveiing  a  most  awakening  evening  lecture  in  I 
large  ware.room,  converted  into  a  ehapel,  near  Mo(^ 
Fields.  Eager  to  toke  advantage  of  this  naexpected  pied 
of  good  fortune,  the  tailor  (for  such  was  his  profession 
arnated  the  inspired  orator  in  the  first  place,  and  th^ 
asked  him  if  he  were  able  to  settle  bis  aooonnt  in  0\ 
next.  Had  the  manner  of  transactinip  the  bustBen  be^ 
reversed,  it  is  probable  that  the  affsir  would  hare  be^ 
settled  without  any  airest  at  all ;  for  Sir  Miles  Morid 
of  Castaway-Sared  Park,  was  one  of  the  moat  pions  i] 
dividnals  of  the  age,  and  would  hardly  have  pennitlj 
his  chaplain  elect  (elect  in  every  sense)  to  have  gone  I 
prison  for  thirty-seven  pounds,  nine  vhilHngs,  and  cig% 
pence ;  but  being  in  prison,  O'Donagough  was  ahy 
mentioning  the  circomstance  to  his  distinguished  patrti 
and  was  employed,  at  the  ti|ne  Mrs  Barnaby  fiist  mj 
acquaintance  with  him,  ia  composing  diacoaiM^*<on  i 
preternatural  powers  over  the  human  mind,  aceoH 
to  the  phonn  teneli  called  upon  to  pour  cnfibtbe  doctd 
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of  Um  new  birtli  to  the|»eople."    There  is  little  doubt 

that  thete  reallj  eloqaent  compositions  would  have  sold 

npidljr,  and  perfectly  hare  ansvrered  the  object  of  their 

(km  author.     But  accident  preyented  the  trial  from 

bdnf  madfe 

Yet,  aecident^  ^APP7  accident,  prevented  this; 
for  Mrs  Bamaby  threw  herself  in  his  way,  and  Mr 

P»t  did  not  this  time  fly  in  the  face  of  his  good 
fortaae.  Even  here,  young  and  handsome  as  Pat 
vaij  and  converted  as  Mrs  Barnaby  had  been 
by  one  of  his  sermons  or  tracts,  she  never  lost 
her  senses.  She  heard  the  story  of  his  noble 
father,  of  the  probability  of  another  outfit  being 
obtained,  and,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr  New- 
Wrth,  a  religious  bookaeller,  the  appointment  of 
a  misaooary  to  Sydney ;  and  on  this  she  "gener- 
wsly  furnished  the  means — ^7  :  10  :  8— of 
liberating  her  pious  young  friend,  lest  the  ap- 
poiatment  shoold  be  lost.  She  afterwards  made 
tiie  draught  an  even  ^40. 

"  The  Rererend  Mr  O^Donagough*'  would  look  yery 
vdJ  in  tbe  paragraph  which  she  was  determined  should 
liwfd  ber  marriage  in  the  Exeter  paper ;  and  being  quite 
Aetsnined  that  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-eeven 
f«OBdf  per  aonoin,  which  still  remained  of  her  income, 
Aoaid  be  Ennly  settled  on  herself,  she  received  her  hand* 
■■«  friend,  when  he  arrived  at  the  hour  of  dinner,  in  a 
BSBser  which  shewed  he  had  lost  nothing  in  her  esteem 
*w  they  parted. 

Pious  Pat  forthwith  waited  on  his  noble  papa, 
iB^  represented  to  him  that  the  very  beat  thing 
W  could  do,  would  be  once  more  to  furnish  the 
aetoB  of  his  departure  from  Europe. 

**  Thttjroa  may  spend  It  again  at  the  gaming-table, 
7M  aadadoDs  scamp  1**  responded  his  noble  but  incensed 
JWfttiJtor. 

**  N»t  io,  sir,**  replied  the  soft-voiced  young  preacher ; 

yoa  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  change  in  my  principles, 
•  yoa  would  have  no  such  injurious  suspicion.'* 

"  As  to  your  principles,  Pa^"  replied  his  Lordship,  he- 
fsUcd  into  a  smile  by  the  sanctified  solemnity  of  his  ver- 
tttue  too,  <'  I  do  not  comprehend  how  yoa  could  change 
*«m,  Mdng  that  you  never  had  any." 

**  Then,  Instead  of  principles,  sir,  let  me  speak  of  prac- 
tice :  it  is  now  several  months  since  I  exchanged  the 
'»««<«ine,  the  hUliard-table»  and  the  dice-box,  for  the 
ttWK  of  an  extemporary  preacher.'* 

This  is  too  much.  Suffice  it,  that  Mr  O'Dona- 
§wgh  made  hia  love  known ;  and  his  noble  pro- 
imtor,  satisfied  that  the  widow  had  enough  of 
W  own  to  feed  his  son,  took  especial  care  that 
iff  fortune  should  be  fixed  beyond  the  likely 
Ain«e  of  any  relapse  of  Mr  Patrick.  The  bride- 
^ect  was  forthwith  introduced  to  the  heads 
^  the  congregation  at  tea  and  prayers ;  hav- 
iag  first,  on  the  suggestion  of  O'Donagough^ 
^Wghtened  her  ringlets  and  paled  her  rouge ; 
•ad  she  conducted  herself  with  such  dexterity 
*st  a  leader  declared  "  that  any  one  going  to 
lNa«y,  in  the  holy  and  reverend  character  of  a 
■•issaiy,  with  sudi  a  wife  in  his  hand  as  this 
fitdlady  was  sure  to  make,  would  do  more  good 
ft«  all  the  Bishops  and  Arohbishops  that  ever 
•we  consecrated  after  the  manner  of  the  worn- 
Wtwperatitions  of  bygone  ages ;"  and  immedi- 
Wf  proposed  the  election  of  Mr  Patrick  to  the 
•f^rtont  office.  Very  improbable,  and  not  a 
jmiodectfit,  is  the  scene  that  follows ;  so  we 
■Mi  diop  Mrs  Trollope's  sathre  and  her  odious 

iJ*?  ^  *^*  ^®'  **  Bristol,  about  to  em- 

'^  *    f  joMua  young  husbaad. 


While  a  large  dinner-party  were  one  day 
assembling  at  Mr  Peters',  including  Agnes,  Aunt 
Betsy,  and  all  the  other  dramatis  persontBy  more 
visiters  were  announced. 

**  Mr  and  Mrs  who  T*  said  Mrs  Peters  to  Mary, 

*<  Mr  and  Mrs  wi.at  ?"  said  Elizabeth  to  Lucy. 

But,  before  the  parties  thus  questioned  could  have  found 
time  to  answer,  even  had  they  been  possessed  of  the  in- 
formation required,  a  lady  in  sober-coloured  silk,  with 
little  rouge  and  no  ringlets,  followed  by  a  handsome 
young  man  in  black,  entered  the  room,  and  considerably 
before  many  who  had  seen  that  lady  before  could  recall 
the  name  by  which  they  had  known  her,  or  reconcile  ho* 
much  changed  appearance  to  their  pwnled  recoUectioaf, 
Mrs  Peters  was  enfolded  in  her  arms. 

**  My  dear  sister  Peters  T'  said  Mrs  0*Donagough, 
'<  you  are  surrounded  by  so  large  a  party,  that  1  fear  these 
last  moments  which  1  mean  to  dedicate  to  the  affection 
of  my  kinsfolk,  may  be  more  InconTenient  than  pleasure 
able  to  you.  But  you  cannot,  I  am'sure,  refuse  me  some 
portion  of  your  society  this  evening,  as  it  is  probably  the 
last  one  we  shall  ever  pass  together.  Give  me  leave,  sister 
Peters,  to  introduce  you  to  my  husband,  the  Rev.  Mr 
O'Donagough.  Mr  Peters,  Mr  0*Donagough ;  Mr  James 
Peters,  Mr  0*Donagough  ;  Mr  0*Donagough,  my  dear 
Mary ;  my  husband,  young  ladies ;  Mr  0*Donagough^ 
my  dear  Elisabeth  and  Lucy!  Good  Heaven  1  Agnei 
here  ?  and  my  aunt  Compton,  too !  Well,  so  much  the 
better,  my  dear  Patrick ;  I  shall  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  you  to  more  relations,  and  as  I  should  be 
proud  to  introduce  you  to  all  the  world,  this  can  only  be 
an  increase  of  pleasure  to  me.  Agnes  Willoughby,  my 
dear,  I  can*c  say  you  behaved  very  well  to  me  when  the 
cheerful  sort  of  life  I  indulged  in,  solely  on  your  account, 
was  changed  for  sorrow  and  imprisonment.** 

But  we  have  had  enough,  and  indeed  a  surfeit, 
of  Mrs  Barnaby.  For  some  months  O'Dona- 
gough  wasthe  most  popular  and  eloquent  preacher 
in  Sydney;  but  the  old  man  was  not  vanquished, 
and  one  unlucky  race-day,  the  ruling  passion  re- 
turned in  pristine  force.  The  reverend  Pat  took 
a  bet  with  one  of  his  congregation  of  more  than 
he  was  worth  in  the  world;  mounted  in  a  blue  and 
yellow  jacket,  took  a  desperate  leap,  and  left  a 
weeping  Widow,  O'Donagough ;  who  this  time 
wore  mourning  only  a  month,  because  the  death 
was  accidental !  The  gay,  handsome,  and  clever 
Pat,  scamp  as  he  was,  had  been  far  too  good  for 
her.  After  his  death,  she  fell  sadly  off  in  her  reli- 
gious profession,  met  her  true  counterpart.  Major 
Allen,  who  had  come  to  Sydney  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  and  was  able  to  expatiate  to  him  on  the 
handsome  income  which  "my  Lord,"  her  father- 
in-law,  had  taken  care  to  secure  upon  herself. 
We  hope  her  third  husband  may  contrive  to  out- 
live her,  and  outwit  her  too. 

So  ends  Mrs  TroUope's  best  novel,  the  History 
of  Mrs  Barnaby — the  most  odious,  unredeeme^^ 
and  unredeemable  of  all  the  heroines  of  fiction ; 
compared  with  whom  Moll  Flaggon  or  Madame 
Duval — to  take  opposite  extremes — are,  if  not 
respectable,  yet  amiable,  female  characters. 

Mrs  Trollope's  grand  and  lofty  perfection, 
Colonel  Hubert,  the  lover  of  Agnes,  is  to  the  fuU 
as  tiresome  as  many  of  our  old  acquaintances  of 
the  Orandisonian  family.  But  she  has  produced 
an  excellent  group  in  the  Peters  family ;  and 
the  character  of  "  Aunt  Betsy,"  with  a  spice  of 
originality,  is  both  clever  and  pleasing.  Of  the 
style  of  the  novel,  the  reader  is  enabled  to  judge 
by  our  specimens.  If  chargeable  with  any  fault, 
it  is  the  affectation  of  being  too  easy  and  off-hand* 
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Although  the  South-Australian  mania  should 
be  somewhat  abated^  which  we  trust  it  is^  its 
consequences  are  not  yet  over ;  and^  as  the 
season  of  the  sailing  of  ^'  the  regular  packets  for 
Port  Adelaide"  is  again  at  hand^  we  return  to 
the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  our  warnings  may 
save  some  unsuspecting  intending  emigrants 
from  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness 
and  credulity,  and  the  delusions  diligently  pro- 
pagated. There  is  evidently  a  strong  reaction 
in  the  public  mind.  The  system  of  puffing  has 
been  overdone ;  the  colonial  agents^  and  those 
absentee  speculators  interested,  at  least  in  the 
temporary  vogue  of  the  colony,  are  more  dis- 
creetly silent ;  and  even  the  book  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Mr  Oouger,  steered  clear  of  the  gross 
and  inflated  misrepresentations  and  exaggera- 
tions which  had  so  long  been  made. 

Our  former  article  on  South  Australia  erred, 
we  are  inclined  to  think^  upon  the  side  of  leni- 
ency and  excess  of  candour.  We  received  the 
statements  of  Mr  Gouger  too  implicitly^  though, 
through  his  elaborate  showings  up,  we  could  not 
help  perceiving  the  many  drawbacks^  temporary 
and  permanent,  attending  the  new  settlement. 

The  work  of  Mr  James,  which  we  formerly 
stated  that  we  had  not  seen,  and  which,  indeed, 
we  could  not  have  seen,  as  it  was  not  published, 
ought  to  be  impartial.  The  author  appears  to 
have  no  personal  connexion  with  any  of  the 
southern  colonies^  though  a  traveller  in  all  of 
them ;  and  of  South  Australia  he  tells  only 
what  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes.  Before 
going  into  an  examination  of  his  book,  we  beg 
of  our  readers,  and  particularly  of  our  Scottish 
friends^  some  of  whose  usually  ccol  and  sober 
heads  are  ^'in  the  bees"  -about  this  Land  of 
Promise,  to  ponder  the  subjoined  closing  para- 
graph, and  then^  if  our  short  analysis  of  Mr 
James's  account  of  his  residence  in  the  colony, 
does  not  satisfy  them,  to  turn  to  the  original. 
The  book  is  a  dear  pennyworth  in  one  sense ; 
but  it  states  what  may  be  worth  fortune  and 
happiness  to  some  of  those  meditating  emigration. 
The  writer  left  the  colony  in  June  last,  and  con- 
sequently later  than  Mr  Gouger,  who  has  lately, 
we  understand^  returned  to  his  official  duties. 
Since  the  month  of  May,  the  Governor,  Captain 
Hindmarsh,  of  whom  Mr  James  speaks  in  the 
handsomest  terms,  has  been  recalled,  and  Colonel 
Light,  the  Surveyor-General,  has  thrown  up  his 
appointment.  The  colony  has,  in  short,  been 
revohitionized.    He  says — 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Colony  is  getting^  on  rapidly — 
perfaapt  too  rapidly,  and  the  existing  disposition  in  Eng- 
land  to  emifrate   to   South  Australia,  can   hardly   be 


*  Six  Months  In  ^uth  Australia ;  with  some  Account 
of  Port  Philip  and  Portland  Bay,  in  Australia  Felix. 
By  T.  Horton  James,  Esq.  London  i  J.  Cross.     1  vol. 

Emigration  Fields :  North  America,  the  Cape,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  By  Patrick  Mathew,  Author  of 
«  Naval  Timber  and  Arboricidtnre.**  Edinburgh :  A. 
k  C  Black.  1  vol.  ]2mo. 


termed  anything  short  of  madness.  In  another  six  months, 
there  will  be  bittei*  disappointments;  and  no  doubt  many 
gloomy  accounts  will  be  received  from  the  Colony  Anom  par- 
ties who  have  gone  out  under  strongly  excited  expectations. 
Fi?e  thousand  people  by  this  time,  Christmas  1888—9, 
are  congregated  in  the  miserable  village  of  Adelaide,  and, 
without  growing  a  potato,  are  dependent  for  every  meal 
of  victuals  upon  foreign  supply.  The  chances  are,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  greatly  against  the  Colony  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  in  some  articles  of  first  necessity,  a^ 
scarcity  may  arise  very  much  to  the  pntjudioe  of  the 
middling  classes  of  the  community-.ot  that  portion  who 
have  very  little  capital  in  money,  and  who  are  unosed  to 
labour. 

Swan  River  was  overdone  at  first  by  the  same  injodi- 
cious  rush  of  settlers,  emigrating  principally  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  a  similar  reaction  will  take  place  in  South 
Australia,  if  some  means  are  not  adopted  to  check  this 
eagerness  for  emigrating  to  what  is  very  foolishly  called 
**  The  Land  of  Promise." 

So  concludeth  Mr  Horton  James.  He«  no 
more  than  ourselves,  is  so  unreasonable  or  uncan- 
did  as  to  assert  that  South  Australia  will  not  in 
time  become  a  fine  grazing  and  wool-growing 
country,  and  that  it  may  even  now  be  an  eli- 
gible resort  for  a  particular  description  of  emi- 
grants ;  but  that  at  present  it  is  not  eligible  for 
the  promiscuous  hordes  who  are  eager  to  rush  into 
what  has  been  characteristically  termed  ''the 
New  Utopia." 

Let  us  turn  to  our  author's  first  impreasions. 
They  were  not  delightful.  Kangaroo  Island  is 
denounced  as  the  ''  worthless  and  inhospitable 
island,"  where  there  is  nothing  worth  seeing  bat 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  Company's  expensive 
machinery.    He  approached  Port  Adelaide: — 

The  shores  resemble  the  worst  parts  of  the  Coaat  of 
Essex  below  the  Nore,  and  at  high  tide  the  little  man* 
gro?es  are  half  covered  with  the  water.  You  look  out 
for  A  landing*place  in  vain,  though  the  ship  now  anchors 
again,  and  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  voyage.  The  boat 
is  being  lowered  to  put  the  passengers  ashore,  and  you 
see  two  or  three  small  vessels  at  anchor  higher  ap  the 
creek,  which  the  pilot  says  have  lately  arrived  from  Van 
Diemau*s  Land  with  sheep,  potatoes,  flour,  &&  &c.  It 
is  now  ten  o*clock,  and  unless  yon  make  haste  yon  are 
informed  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  landing,  aa  the 
tides  are  here  very  unaccommodating,  being  always  lovr 
water  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  which  is  a  phenonsenoci 
not  yet  satisiactoiily  explained.  You  ask  if  this  is  Port 
Adelaide,  and  the  answer  is  yes  I  Yon  step  into  the 
boat  with  a  number  of  other  passengers,  carpet  bec% 
band-boxes,  and  parcels,  and  four  hands  from  the  ship 
shove  off,  and  pull  up  the  creek.  The  landing  plaoe  is 
about  a  mile  higher  up,  and  youVready  see  the  bottosiiy 
and  in  a  few  minutes  you  stick  fast  in  the  mud. 

We  cannot  follow  the  poor  ladies  in  their 
dresses,  new  shoes,  and  silk  stockings,  wadi 
through  the  Slough  of  Despond,  up  to  the 
in  mud,  and  the  sailors  with  the  children  o: 
their  shoulders,   and  heavy  bundles  in    tiki 
arms. 

One  comfort,  however,  is^  that  there  is  nobody  to  lod| 
at  you.  The  shore  is  an  uninhabitable  swamp,  and  tli 
few  people  who  are  living  in  the  wigwams  at  Port  A.d4 
laide,  are  too  busily  engaged  in  landing  boards  and  y<«»1| 
ing  up  casks,  to  take  any  notice  of  a  party  of  ladiea 
gentlemen  up  to  tlieir  knees  in  mod  trying  to  reach 
shore.  This  is  at  last  msaeged,  without  the  le« 
cither  life  or  limb :  but  it  is  certainly  anything  but 
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ODi   Anifcdoiitliedrylaad — the  party  wash  the  mud 

effther  kfi,  and  put  on  their  shoei  and  ttockings,  then 

etnyiDf  their  trunks  as  well  as  they  can,  the  sailors 

ktTinf  til  gone  hack  to  look  after  the  boat  and  g^et  her 

alost,  thej  all  walk  up  the  side  of  a  little  canal,  as  it  is 

oUtd,  which  brings  them  to  the  only  spot  of  land  at  the 

ctcdt  free  from  inundations,  which  is  called  the  Saod 

Hill,  where  one  or  two  grog  shops,  made  of  branches  of 

tnti^  sre  seen,  a  few  natire  blacks  stark  naked,  and  a 

lti|ciron  store  painted  white   belonging  to  the  com- 

nineoers.    This  is  Port  Adelaide  I  Port  Miseiy  would 

W  s  better  name :  for  nothing  in  any  other  part  of  the 

vsrii  cm  snrpaas  it  in  eveiythiDg  that  is  wretched  and 

isfloiTeaient    Packagss  of  goods  and  heaps  of  merchan- 

diK  ire  lying  about  in  every  direction,  as  if  they  had 

toit  nothing.    Stacks  of  what  were  once  beautiful  Lon- 

Anbiicfcs  cmmbling  away  like  gingerbread,  and  evi- 

intlj  at  eadi  returning  tide  half  covered  with  the  flood ; 

tnaei  of  hay,  now  rotten,  and  Norway  deals,  scattered 

afcaatssifthey  had  no  owner — iron  ploughs  and  rusty 

barrowt— cases  of  door  frames  and  windows  that  bad 

•ace  been  glazed — heaps  of  the  best  slates,  half  tumbling 

Anrzu-winnowing  machines  broken  to  pieces — blocks  of 

fioua  cement,  now  hard  as  stone,  wanting  nothing  bat 

Oie  MsTes  and   hoops— Sydney   cedar,   and  laths  and 

dunflcs  from  Van  Dieman*s  Land  in  every  direction ; 

vhUtt,  00  the  high  ground,  are  to  be  seen  pigs  eating 

ikron^h  the  floor  sacks,  and  kegs  of  raisins  with  not 

«ily  the  head  out  but  half  the  contents;  onions  and 

pMstsei  apparently  to  be  had  for  picking  up.     The  sight 

a  diiheartcning.     What  with  the  sun  and  the  rain — the 

tandsad  the  floods — the  thieves  with  four  legs  and  the 

tbiem  with  two — the  passengers  hug  themselves  at  the 

RcsUectieB  that  they  have  brought  no  merchandise  for 

nk,  glad  eooufh  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Tbt  Moiier  they  get  out  of  this  horrid  hole  the  better ;  so 

tbej  isquire  if  there  is  any  coach  to  the  town — ^they  are 

iMwerol  l»y  a  careless  shake  of  the  head,  and  so,  like 

r^  settlers,  they  determine  to  set  off  and  walk,  carry. 

ing  their  light  pwcels  with  them  and  leaving  the  heavy 

tbbfs  with  a  friend,  who  refuses  to  go  any  further.  They 

ask  for  a  drink  of  water,  before  starting — there  is  not 

neh  s  thing  to  be  had ;  but  the  bullock  carts  are  ex- 

Kcted  down  every  minote  with  the  usual  supply!  What ! 

so  viterP  exclaims  our  passenger.     No,  sir,  but  the 

wrniiMTonera  are  sinking  a  well,  though  they  have  not 

!« fiMmd  any  bat  salt  water ;  but  they  are  going  to  dig 

is  sasther  place,  shortly,  we  understand* 

The  dty  of  Adelaide,  the  beau-ideal  of  all 
?««ible  cities^  ao  elegant  and  vast  in  the  design 
tbtoie  blushes  for  the  comparative  insignifi- 
^nee  of  London  or  Paris,  Constantinople  or 
Ciatoo^  28  seen  at  last ;  and,  as  the  bullock  wag- 
goes  with  the  water  for  the  port  are  met  by  the 
vif,  every  one  obtains  a  refreshing  draught  in 
loTRiing  the  warm  and  dusty,  but  agreeable 
jcirney.  Glimpses  of  the  mountain  range  are 
*i>taij]ed  ;  and  a  few  huts  and  marquees  begin  to 
ippear,  with  people  walking  about.  The  emi- 
puta  step  across  that  famed  river  the  Tor- 
'ov,  which  makes  so  good  a  £gure  in  ground 
fiaBs  and  in  Mr  Conger's  book,  without  know- 
^  it  is  a  river.  They  inquire  for  the  inn,  and 
**  n«  directed  to  the  Southern  Cross  Hotel,  then 
^t  by  a  German  Jew  of  the  name  of  Levy, 
"XMi^ered  the  best  house  in  this  settlement; 
•4  here  we  will  leave  them  for  the  present, 
■ragry,  thirsty,  and  fatigued — covered  with 
^  and  perspiration — and  with  feelings  of 
*Hie  and  disappointment  at  being  so  taken  in." 

MrittBM  d^dedly  dis^proves  of  the  site  of 
*»  cvpital,  and  prophesies  that,  unless  it  be 
^  abandoned,  or  left  as  a  village,  and  the 
of  the   colony  planted    at  Port  | 


Lincoln,  speedy  ruin  must  overtake  the  settle- 
ment. We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  point  ; 
but^  although  Port  Lincoln  were  the  preferable 
spot,  we  can  easily  understand  the  injunction-^ 
"  You  must  not  say  anything  against  the  town 
of  Adelaide  till  I  have  sold,  or  otherwise  got  rid 
of  my  town  acres." 

Those  who  have  speculated  in  town  lands  at  Adelaide, 
will  not  listen  to  any,  the  least  breath  of,  objection  to 
the  beauty  and  suitableness  of  that  spot  for  a  great  com- 
mercial city.  If  you  hint  at  the  long  walk  from  the 
port,  or  shew  them  the  long  bill  sent  in  by  Mr  Cock  or 
Mr  Hack,  for  the  carriage  of  goods  or  luggage— you  are 
stopped  immediatelf  by  a  scheme  of  a  joiut-stock  rail- 
road or  navigable  canal-company.  Where  the  money  is 
to  come  from,  in  a  little  society  that  has  not  yet  raised  a 
potato,  and  much  less  a  bushel  of  grain,  they  do  not 
inform  you. 

For  a  canal,  he  demands,  where  is  the  water  ? 
Why,  it  is  coming  by  Mr  Hack's  bullock  wag- 
gons, which,  in  return  take  up  goods  from  the 
Port  to  the  city  at  the  moderate  rate  of  408.  a- 
ton  !  Mr  James  cracks  some  hard  jokes  on  the 
City  of  Promise.  It  was  already  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  with  a  population  of  3000.  This 
he  remarks,  from  persons  who  are  all  for  con- 
centration, seems  strange  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  day-time  people  are  constantly 
losing  themselves ;  and  dare  not  stir  out  at  night 
alone,  unless  they  make  up  their  minds  to  sleep 
under  a  tree,  in  some  place,  which,  on  the  map 
figures  as  a  square  or  crescent,  though  at  pre- 
sent you  may 

Lean  against  any  tree  in  the  city  and  exclaim— 
••  Thlt  shadowy  dewrt,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourbtaing  peopled  towna." 

And  yet  there  are  sprinkled  up  and  down  the  place  a  fbw 
substantial  buildings ;  one  belonging  to  the  Company,  on 
an  enormous  scale— another  good  brickhoose  to  Mr  Hack 
—another  to  the  enterprising  Mr  Gilles—one  to  Mr 
Thomas,  and  a  coaple  of  new  taverns.  The  rest  of  the 
dwellings  are  madeof  very  slight  materials,  and  the  num- 
ber of  canvass  tents  and  marquees  give  some  parts  of  the 
settlement  the  appearance  of  a  camp.  Most  of  the  new 
comers  settle  down  on  what  is  called  the  Park  Lands^ 
where  they  are  bandy  to  the  little  rivulet,  and  they  run 
up  a  Robinson  Crnsoe  sort  of  hut,  with  twigs  and 
branches  from  the  adjoining  forest ;  and  the  climate  being 
fine  and  dry,  they  answer  well  enough  as  temporary 
residences. 

It  is  probable  that  there  may  yet  be  consider- 
able loss  on  town-lands  ;  but  that  concerns  the 
speculators  only,  whose  market  for  building-lota 
Port  Lincoln  would  spoil.  "  Serve  them  right," 
Mr  James  thinks,  for  asking  a  monopoly  price 
of  respectable  new  comers : — and  we  say.  Amen ! 
These,  however,  are  all  matters  that  will  right 
themselves  with  time,  though  they  may  bring 
ruin  to  hundreds  in  the  meanwhile  ;  and  we  shall 
leave  them,  to  consider  the  permanent  features 
and  prospects  of  the  colony.  The  climate  is  de- 
clared by  Mr  James  to  be,  for  eight  months  in 
twelve,  as  fine  and  salubrious  as  can  be  desired. 

But  from  the  latter  end  of  November,  all  December, 
January,  February,  and  part  of  March,  the  heat  is  op- 
pressive and  almost  intolerable.  1  have  seen  the  ther- 
mometer, in  these  uncomfortable  months,  in  a  dark 
room  nearly  closed  up,  and  with  a  thick  roof  of  thatch 
over  it,  as  high  as  96^  !  not  once  but  a  doxen  different 
days;  and  if  the  instrument  is  hung  upon  a  wall  in  tha 
direct  beams  of  the  sun,  it  rises  to  140*" !  This  is  a  de- 
gree of  heat  I  never  remember  to  have  Cslt  in  any  part  of 
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tlie  tropicf  evan  t  it  driet  up  ererytbiDf  i  not  merely  the 
few  mnning  streams  that  in  winter  come  from  the  moan- 
tains,  but  all  garden  vegetation ;  and  so  pulverizes  the 
dust  in  the  camp  at  Adelaide,  that  it  is  reduced  to  an 
almost  impalpable  powder,  and  penetrates  every  article  of 
clothing,  from  its  extreme  fineness ;  whilst  as  much  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  stepping  across  the  road,  as  if  a  person 
were  going  through  the  muddiest  part  of  Piccadilly  or 
Whitechapel. 

Of  course  the  tiny  little  Torrens  all  but  vanishes  be- 
fore  such  a  snn ;  in  the  few  places  where  it  nms  at  all, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  whole  of  it  to  run 
through  an  Irishmaa^s  hat;  and  a  far  better  river  is  made 
every  day  in  the  London  streets  when  the  parish  turn- 
cock opens  a  plug.  There  are,  however,  several  pretty 
good  holes  which  have  too  much  water  in  them  to  be 
entirely  exhausted  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  these  water  holes  that  the  town  was  placed  in 
this  unfortunate  situation. 

Now  comes  ophthalmia^  the  worst  disease  pe- 
culiar to  the  hot  but  healthy  climate. 

And  as  misfortunes  never  come  singly,  the  few  wells 
about  the  settlement  of  Adelaide  become  dry — the  scarcer 
the  *vater  the  more  you  want  it  for  washing ;  and  the 
fine  particles  of  lime-stone  dust  carried  up  in  numerous 
whirlwinds  about  the  plains,  fMll  into  one^s  eyes,  and  a 
three  months*  attack  of  opthalmia  is  the  frequent  con- 
sequence. Half  the  people  you  see  have  got  bad  eyes,  the 
dandies  even  wearing  veils ;  but  it  may  be  very  reason- 
ably doubted  whether  they  do  not  produce  more  harm 
than  good.    This  is  the  only  drawback  to  the  climate. 

The  extreme  aridity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
irant  of  rivers  and  of  water,  is,  however,  not  un- 
favourable to  sheep  stock;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  colony  is  to  prosper  rapidly,  means 
must  speedily  be  taken  to  economize  wat.er,  and 
to  preserve  it  in  tanks  and  reservoirs,  as  in  other 
dry  countries.  Mr  James  talks  of  the  rivers  of 
the  province  with  great  contempt ;  and  true  it 
is,  that  where  there  are  few  mountains,  there 
ean  be  but  few  streams.  The  Murray  is  the 
only  river  he  thinks  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  it 
is  so  far  off  from  the  present  settlement,  and  so 
is  the  Glenelg,*  discovered  by  Major  Mitchel, 
80  to  be  out  of  the  question  with  civilisfed 
emigrants  for  years  to  come.  The  dryness  of 
the  climate  has  a  favourable  effect  on  health, 
though  we  cannot  see  much  in  the  observation, 
that  emigrants  for  a  long  time  retain  their  Eng- 
lish ruddiness,  or  that  ^'  even  the  children,  when 
kept  clean,  a  very  difficult  matter  in  summer, 
look  plump  and  chubby."  In  the  first  place,  Mr 
James  cannot  judge  of  the  effects  of  long  resi- 
dence, as  no  one  has  been  long  in  the  place ;  nor 
isit  wonderful  that,  in  a  climate  so  salubrious,  in  a 
Land  of  Promise,  the  children  should  look  plump 
and  chubby.  Next  to  the  want  of  water,  is  the 
want  of  fuel,  and  of  timber  for  all  useful  pur* 
poses.  There  is  already  want  of  wood  for  fire  and 
hmeeB;  and  timber  for  building  and  furniture, 
&c.  must  be  imported.  In  this  important  re- 
spect the  other  colonies,  and  especiaJly  the  un- 

•  The  Glenelf  boundary  river,  on  which  there  is  no 
tattler,  and  to  which  none  will  venture  to  approach,  must 
not  be  canfofuided  with  the  South  Australian  township  of 
Glenelg,  about  which,  Mr  James  says,  *^  The  surrounding 
country  is  low  and  sandy,  dill  of  swamps,  misery,  and  mos- 
quitoes, and  contains  a  population  of  about  seventy  per- 
sons. It  has,  nevertheless,  been  dignified  with  the  name 
9f  *  Glenelg,'  and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  see  a  ship  laid 
•AwtchMiigtaM,tob0eaU«dthe  <  City  of  Oleatlg.*;' 


lucky  Swan  River  settlementj  are  gup^rior  to 
South  Australia. 

What  figures  as  the  botanical  garden,  in  the 
puffing  accounts  of  the  colony,  is,  in  the  mean- 
while, a  much  more  sensible  and  useful  thing — 
a  garden  for  raising  vegetables,  and  where  oncnm- 
bers  and  very  fine  melons  are  raised.  This  garden 
belongs  to  the  Colonial  Government,  and  is  skil- 
fully managed  by  Mr  Allan  and  his  sons,  who 
will,  it  is  said,  draw  £10  a-week.     This  seems  a 
great  sum,  though,  if  the  gardener  had  to  pay 
his  workmen  £2  each  arweek,  his  profits  might 
not  be  too  large.    Mr  James  thinks  a  hard-work- 
ing practical  gardener  could  do  well ;  but  then 
he  must  not  depend  on  hired  labour  till  it  get 
cheaper,  but  work  with  his  sons,  like  Mr  Allans 
Now,  we  cannot  see  why  the  labour  of  a  gar- 
dener's sons,  or  of  any  workman's  sons,  should 
be  counted  as  nothing,  though  it  may  be  a  great 
convenience  to  a  poor  man  to  have  at  first  a 
command  of  this  valuable  sort  of  capitaL    Pota- 
toes and  pumpkins  have  not  succeeded  with  Mr 
Allan ;  but  all  common  vegetables,  peas,  beans, 
onions,  &c.,  yield  abundant  returns.   We  would, 
however,  rather  hear  of  fine  potatoes  than  fine 
melons.    The  latter,  very  fine,  cost  58.  6d.  each  ; 
cucumbers.  Is.  6d. ;  cabbages,  Ss. ;  no  carrots 
or  turnips;  onions  from  6d.  to  Is.  a  pound; 
potatoes,  when  Mr  James  left  in  June  last,  cost 
158.  per  112  lbs.,  which  in  the  month  of  February 
had  cost  508 !    Indeed,  all  his  prices  of  provisions 
shew  a  considerably  higher  rate  than  is  exhibited 
in  Mr  Gouger's  work.     We  shall  enumerate  a 
few.      Common   milch    cows,   JC16 — good,  £SiS. 
Working  bullocks,  broke  in,  from  £25  to  £9S. 
Young   ewes    from  Van  Dieman's  Land,   408. 
Small  wethers  (about  38  lbs.)  35s.  Strong  draught 
horses,  £70.    A  strong  cart  or  dray,  £34.    Light 
cart,   £16.     These   come  from   Van  IKeman'a 
Land.     The  4lb.  loaf  was  Is.  8d. ;  beef  Is.  4d.  a 
pound ;  mutton.  Is.  3d. ;  pork.  Is.  8d. ;  fowls,  5s. 
to  6s.  each  ;  turkeys,  25s. ;  geese,  158. ;  daeks, 
78.  6d. ;  fish,  7d.,  and  scarce.    These  prices  must 
fall,  and  so  must  the  price  of  labour,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  materials  necessary  to  the  erection  of 
houses  and  the  enclosure  of  ground ;  but  jost 
BOW,  they  are  enormous,  and  present  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  to  the  settlement  of  smail 
capitalists.    Horse  hire  is  at  present  SOs.  a-day  ; 
the  oost  of  bringing  a  ton  of  goods  from  the  port 
to  the  city,  as  we  mentioned,  40s.    The  hire  of  a 
gig  and  horse  to  the  port  and  back,  40s«  Uoase- 
rent  about  58.  per  room  per  week ;  and  everything 
eke  in  the  same  proportion.    Tea,  sugar^  aA«i 
wine,  and  also  salt  beef  and  pork,  had  fallexy 
greatly  before  Mr  James  left ;  and  such  fluet«iaJ 
tions  in  imported  goods  may  be  looked  for.       T^ 
is  more  discouraging  to  find,  that  a  pefsest   a1 
Sydney,  wh6,  hearing  bread  was  so  dear  ia  A^dei 
laide,  exported  five  tons  of  flour,  at  £18  per  tot^ 
before  it  was  sold  in  Adelaide,  at  an  adraik<s^ 
of  50  per  cent,  lost   £6  by  the   transaeCioi^ 
Among  the  other  expenses  of  salsy  is  £4 :  4a«  t| 
the  CoBspany's  bank,  f<nr  exehangmg  tkeir    owj 
optional  notes  for  specie ;  and  £4 :  10s.  iMfeAaaj 
charges  at  Port  Adelaide^  i 
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The  bink  Mema  erne  of  tlie  Company's  beat 

COBiCtfBi, 

Yonder  neat-looking  low  brick  cottage  is  the  Bank,  and 
truActs  ill  the  bniiness  of  the  Colony  in  that  way,  and, 
uiuuH  goes,  it  a  moit  thriving  concern ;  it  issuee 
DotM  of  all  lorta  and  lizes,  but  they  baTe  all  got  the 
optitfoal  cUuM  in  them,  [?iz.,  payable  in  London.]  They 
cfaai^  ten  percent,  for  the  use  of  the  sepieces  of  paper,  and 
wbeo  yoa  take  thiin  for  payment,  they  charge  you  one 
lUliiBf  pmnhim  on  erery  soTereign ! 

The  Company  would  require  to  profit  by  some- 
tiiiog,  though  this  does  not  mend  the  case  of  those 
iiee<Iiiig  their  aid  as  bankers.  Mr  James  trembles 
for  the  Company's  dividends.  After  quoting  a 
griDdiloqnent  speech  delivered  by  Colonel  Tor- 
rensat  a  public  dinner — and  charity  obliges  us  to 
helieve  that  the  gallant  Colonel  spoke  in  sheer 
ifnorance,  when  be  eulogized  '^  the  moisture  of 
tlie  climate,  the  mountain  ranges,"  the  never- 
Ming  stresLms,  the  means  of  internal  water- 
carriage,  &C. — Mr  James  states  that  the  speech 
was  followed  by  great  cheering ;  and  then  re- 
narkt^ 

It  leems  the  greater  the  nonsense  the  more  vehement 
tb  ipphute,  **  Great  cheering'*  indeed  I  Why,  dry  as 
^n  South  Wales  is,  it  rains  twenty-five  days  more  than 
it  docs  in  the  New  Province — in  the  England  of  the 
•rat&em  hemisphere;  and  if  it  were  not  a  more  rainy 
cwmtry,  hoir  is  it  that  it  originates  so  many  valuable 
men  as  the  Colonel  enumerates.  Which  are  the  rivers, 
iod  whit  (heir  names,  that  rise  in  the  New  Colony  ? 
h  there  one?  For  the  little  streams  Hindmarsh  and 
KiBgaroo  can  hardly  be  designated  as  rirers.  The  Yass 
eroi  ti  a  paddle,  and  the  Tuinat  a  mere  mountain  tor- 
Teat;  and  thoagh  both  valuable  in  the  highest  degree  in 
^r  Kveral  districts,  can  never  be  thought  of  in  con- 
2«rioo  with  navigation.  Even  the  great  "  Murray" 
1^  and  its  thousand  miles  of  navigation,  according  to 
the  f%llant  speaker,  will  all  end  in  disappointment.  No, 
■0;  South  Australia,  though  a  beautiful  sheep  and  cattle 
»«try,  will  never  arrive  at  any  very  great  commercial 
ia^ertuxe,  nor  can  it  ever  maintain  any  dense  popula* 
t^  for  want  of  rivers,  and  therefore  will  never  be  the 
^  England  of  the  sontbem  hemisphere.'* 

ffiflce  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  pu£Ging,  it 
Buy  be  as  well  to  finish  it. 

h  has  been  stated  in  print,  that  a  <<  Steam  Flour  Mill*' 
^  iteu  treded  in  AdeUide ;  and  that  a  «  Dock"  has 
kn  opened  at  the  Port,  for  receiving  and  repairing  ve>- 
■ti;  that  sawing  machinery  has  been  set  to  work ;  and 
^  a  Bomber  of  other  useful  matters  are  either  in  open^ 
^1  nria  progress ;  that  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
t>tiea  hat  been  established  ever  since  1835,  and  that  an 
oKwiTe  library,  and  collection  of  philosophical  appara- 
ta^had  Wen  shipped  for  the  Colony. 

It  is  stated  also,  that  a  <<  South  Australian"  Corre- 
9«BiiBg  Colonial  Society"  has  been  established  at  Ade- 
k.^;  Benefit  Societies  at  «  Kingscote;"  and  that  plea- 
aw  towns,  and  watering  places,  for  the  East  Indian  Na- 
^  and  mvalids,  &c.  &c  &c 

Nev,tbiB  would  be  ail  most  gratifying  and  agreeable, 
if  H  were  only  true  ;  Irat,  unfertnnately,  it  is  not,  nor  is 
itBkely  te  be  true ler  msniy  years  to  eeme;  and  phih>so- 
lUcal  sad  dilettasti  societies  are  the  last  things  wanted 
Ji  sesr  csBonniftiesL  This  puffing  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
pnii,  hioiust  tb«  Colony  is  a  very  good  Colony,  If  they 
*mU  enly  let  H  aloitc,  and  not  smother  it  with  their 
rttusim,  Iniatod,  and  Intemperate  praises.  There  is  no 
^■^  that  hard.wiH'kifig,  industrions  persons,  who  will 
SM  pamble  at  roog biag  it  for  four  or  fire  years,  and 
pnaiufugly  attend  to  their  sbeep,  and  have  nothing  to 
^  vith  the  City  of  Adolaide,  or  the  purchase  of  land  any- 
*tei^  wUl  fluke  an  iadependene&  This  Is  the  best 
inte^  and  tkk  to  troe;  but  nothing  ah^rt  of  the  wand  of 
i  could  hsn^o  accomplished  tXL  the  fine  under- 
Tht  Iflit  we  Mw  of  the  steam 


flour  mill,  and  patent  slip,  belonging  to  the  South  Aui« 
tralian  Company,  and  which  was  stated  gravely,  in  a  re- 
port to  Parliament  in  1837,  to  have  been  erected,  was 
lying  fathoms  deep  in  the  sands  in  May  1838,  rusting  and 
rotting  where  it  had  been  landed  years  ago,  on  the  shores 
of  Nepean  Bay,  in  Kangaroo  Island,  without  a  thought 
w  prospect  of  removing  it  from  its  ^  dread  abode  ;"  and 
the  sawing  machinery  was  lying  by  its  side,  subject  every 
return  of  tide  to  a  not  very  salutary  wetting.  As  for  the 
dock  and  patent  slip,  there  is  some  talk  of  making  an 
effort  to  commence  these  works; 

Mr  Gouger  tells  us,  pa^e  122,  that  ^^  a  literary 
and  scientific  association  was  founded  in  England, 
and  a  library  collected  and  sent  out."  What  says 
Mr  Horton  James  ? 

As  to  the  library  of  books  that  was  sent  out  to  the 
Colony  in  1835,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
^^  Literary  and  Philosophioai  Society  of  South  Justralioy'*'  ' 
the  whole  concern  was  put  up  by  Mr  Charles  Knight,  of 
Lndgate  Street,  and .  consists  of  various  works  published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and 
when  the  discount  was  taken  off,  the  entire  cost,  as  per 
ioToice,  amounted  to  £14,  odd  shillings.  This  is  no  mat- 
ter, because  £14  even,  small  as  it  is,  will  go  a  great  way 
in  the  cheap  publications  of  the  present  day ;  but  when 
the  author  was  walking  through  the  woods  of  Adelaide, 
and  inquiring  for  the  library  and  the  **  Philosophical  So- 
ciety," he  could  find  neither  *'  books  nor  running  brooks," 
but  was  told  that  a  case  of  books  had  been  landed  out  of 
the  ship  <'  Tam  o'  Shanter"  at  the  creek,  and'  that  they 
were  somewhere  in  Mr  Surflen's  store,  though  most  pro* 
bably  by  this  time  rotten  and  good  for  nothing. 

Mr  Mann,  the  advocate-general  of  the  colony, 
bas  stated,  in  a  pamphlet,  that  a  valuable  species 
of  flaa  will  soon  be  raised  for  exportation ;  and 
that  castor  oil,  opium,  gum  arabic,  anid  silk  will 
all  be  supplied  to  England  from  her  industrious 
youngest  daughter :  and  be  gives  some  very  ex-< 
traordinary  reasons  for  this  latitude  of  belief. 
What  again  says  our  author  ?— • 

Now,  all  this  is  not  merely  the  sheerMt  twaddle  of  igno- 
rance and  impertinence,  but  it  is  false  and  mischievous,  as 
every  one  must  know  by  the  time  he  has  travelled  the  first 
hundred  miles  in  the  new  colony.  The  great  and  staring 
want  of  all  exports  is  one  of  the  principal  evils  of  South 
Australia;  and  to  begin  with  the  beginning,  and  a  very 
humble  article,  it  cannot  supply  the  ships  that  sail  away 
even  with  ballast  The  next  articles  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ports that  one  might  very  naturally  look  for  in  a  great 
colony  like  this,  are  water  and  fuel ;  but  no — neither  of 
these  primitive  things  are  to  be  had  at  Port  Adelaide ! 
Fire  wood  of  all  things  might  be  expected  to  abound  in 
an  infant  colony ;  but,  like  water  and  ballast,  it  i%  not  to 
be  had.  The  only  exports  to  be  thought  of  for  the  next 
twenty  years  will  be  wool  and  oil,  a  few  hides,  and  a  lit- 
tle bark.  To  Van  Dieman^s  Land  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  exporting  a  little  maize,  pork,  hams,  and 
bacon,  from  the  rich  flats  on  the  banks  of  the  Morray, 
which  of  course  will  have  to  be  shipped  in  Sncounter 
Bay.  But  nothing  more  than  this  can  be  counted  on  for 
many  years,  and  it  will  be  well  to  accomplish  this ;  but 
for  Mr  Mann's  flax,  castor  oil,  silk,  opium,  and  gum 
arable,  it  is  all  baklerdash,  and  not  worthy  another 
thought  The  first  step  towards  exporting,  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  ruinous  imports  of  farm  produce  from  Sydney 
and  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Now,  in  the  fifth  year  of  its 
establishment,  it  is  high  time  South  Australia  should 
leave  off  buying  her  wheat  and  flour,  mutton,  beef,  and 
pork,  from  the  adjoining  colonies.  Such  cargoes  after 
cargoes  of  these  things,  immediately  emigration  slackens, 
will  drive  every  piece  of  money  irom  the  colony,  and 
leave  it  comparatively  without  a  shilling.  What  is  to 
prevent  their  raising  barley,  oats,  maize,  poutoes,  bran, 
onions,  apples,  currants,  turnips,  hay,  boards,  battens, 
and  scantling,  lath  and  shingles,  soap,  candles,  beer, 
butter,  cheese,  tobacco,  pigs,  poultry,  leather,  &c.  They 
should  all  be  raised  in  the  colony  before  exports  are  much 
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talked  of,  and  not  broofht  ai  they  noir  are  from  the  ad- 
jofniiif  eoloniet  of  New  Soath  Walei  aii4  Van  Dianen*f 
Land. 

Among  the  other  attractions  of  Adelaide^  were 
races,  and  a  theatre.  Happilf^  the  theatre, 
erected  hy  a  tavern-keeper,  is  already  advertised 
to  be  sold.  It  may  make  a  cow-house ;  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  much  better  occupied  as  such, 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  A  cow-keeper  or  dairy- 
man would  indeed  make  money  in  Adelaide.  At 
present  this  lucrative  department  is  partly  filled, 
like  so  many  others,  by  the  universal  Mr  Hack. 
He  is  a  principal  carrier  from  the  Port.  This 
sentence  alone  speaks  volumes : — '^  All  the  bul- 
locks and  horses  in  the  colony,  instead  of  being 
employed  at  the  plough,  are  employed  at  this, 
[carrying  goods  from  the  Port  to  the  town,]  which 
is  a  dead  loss  to  the  colony  of  £30,000  a-ycar." 

To  be  placed  against  the  many  natural  disad- 
vantages of  this  colony,  in  the  want  of  water, 
timber,  stone,  metals,  &c,  is  the  soU,  which,  so 
far  as  the  country  has  been  explored,  is  declared 
superior  to  that  of  the  older  colonies;  that  is,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  so  large  a  proportion  of 
bad  soil  as  compared  with  good.  In  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  according  to  Mr 
James,  on  the  average^  out  of  twenty  acres  of  land, 
one  is  good  and  nineteen  bad.  He  does  not  state 
the  proportion  in  South  Australia^  but,  in  general, 
praises  the  soil ;  and,  what  may  assuage  the  ar- 
dour of  emigrants,  assures  them  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  good  land  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  that  it  must  get  cheaper.  It  is  not  indeed 
to  South  Australia,  but  to  South  Australia  in  its 
present  condition  as  a  settlement  for  the  class  of 
emigrants  who  are  hurrying  off  to  the  New  £1 
Dorado,  that  we  object.  Mr  James  illustrates 
the  process  of  colonization  very  happily,  by  the 
laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  house.  The  first 
stones  are  carelessly  thrown  in,  and  any  rubbish 
does  to  begin  with,  till,  in  process  of  time,  if 
there  be  motive,  money,  and  perseverance,  up  by 
degrees  rises  the  fair  and  beautiful  edifice;  while 
the  first  stones,  like  the  first  settlers — the  first 
sufferers — are  covered  over  and  forgotten.  But 
this  colony,  unlike  all  others,  was  to  be  planted, 
88  Sir  Henry  Steuart  did  full-grown  trees,  with 
their  leafy  honours  suffering  no  diminution. 
Laying  aside  the  immense  expense,  the  thing  is 
impossible.  No  early  emigrant  can  promise  him- 
self  to  remain  a  fresh  bloom  or  living  spray  on 
the  transplanted  tree ;  and  it  becomes  those  who 
do  not  choose  to  be  overlaid  and  forgotten  found- 
ation rubbish,  to  think  in  time. 

The  most  direct  and  useful  part  of  Mr  James's 
book,  is  his  warning  to  emigrants ;  and  it  applies 
to  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  meditating 
emigration. 

^  Ifthe  intending  emigrant  hai  neither  capitalin  money, 
nor  capital  in  his  hands — is  neither  a  sawyer,  carpenter, 
or  any  of  the  trades  before-mentioned,  he  had  better 
stop  at  home,  or  go  to  some  matnrer  place,  some  older 
colony ;  for  in  South  Australia  there  are  very  few  poblic 
appointments,  the  civil  establishment  of  the  colony  being 
on  the  smallest  scale,  and  these  very  inadequately  paid ; 
so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  government  ap- 
pointment,  unless  he  carries  it  in  his  pocket ;  and  it  is 
not  every  out  who  would  like  to  open  a  low  grog  shop ; 


bat  that  is  a  trade  which  hardly  ever  frils ;  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits,  art  always  wanted  in  new  seulemeat^  espe 
cially  when  it  is  so  hot  as  in  Sonth  Australia. 

To  many  families  what  follows  applies  even  more 
forcibly :  those  who  propose  carrying  out  prettj 
daughters,  with  a  few  of  the  superficial  accom- 
plishments of  an  old  and  luxurious  society,  tc 
the  wilderness,  to  make  their  fortunes  by  mar- 
riage. There  may  be  husbands  in  Australia  foi 
dairy-maids,  cooks,  and  laundresses;  but  then 
is,  we  fear,  still  a  very  limited  demand  for  young 
ladies  as  helpmates. 

The  country  is  too  new  for  respectable  families  going 
ont  without  any  fixed  plan  •for  their  future  means  of  sap. 
port;  they,  if  genteel  at  hc<me,  mnst  deecend  a  step  or  two: 
and  when  the  anthor  has  had  the  question  hinted  to  bin 
whether  young  ladies  are  likely  to  get  married  in  Soatb 
Australia,  he  has  always  preferred,  in  such  a  very  impor* 
tant  matter  as  this,  to  say  decidedly  not — the  yoong  mea 
out  there  are  far  from  a  connubial  set,  not  from  any 
want  of  inclination  to  lead  a  respectable  and  quiet  lifi^ 
but  chey  are  generally  not  doing  well  enough  to  make 
such  an  additional  expense  desirable,  most  of  them  inde«d 
not  having  the  means  of  furnishing  a  house  jntt  yet, 
whatever  they  may  have  hereafter.  The  thing  looki 
very  pretty  in  theory,  but  in  settling  in  a  wild  territory, 
there  is  so  much  rough  work  to  be  done,  that  an  fqnsl 
number  of  the  sexes  is  rather  objectionable  than  other- 
wise, and  far  from  being  indispensable;  and  so  it  will  be 
found  out  ere  long.  In  after  years,  when  the  ground  has 
been  cleared,  and  the  settlen  get  themselves  houses,  and 
are  a  little  to  rights,  it  may  then  be  desirable  to  furnish 
them  with  wives,  but  not  before  ;  unless,  aa  formerly  ob- 
serrcd,  the  parties  have  got  some  capital,  and  can  afford 
to  make  themselves  comfortable.  But  ladies  don*t  do 
altogether  under  canvass.  .... 

A  tent  is  a  very  bad  substitute  for  a  brick  or  pi$i  cot- 
tage. And  yet  I  have  seen  happy  and  smiling  faces 
peeping  out  from  the  doon  of  their  tents  in  the  plains  of 
Cowandilla,  who  seemed  to  envy  nobody. 

Grog-selling,  bullock-driving,  milk-men,  gar- 
deners, will  all  fail  in  time;  and  the  only  perman- 
ently profitable  calling  will  be  sheep-farmiog. 

The  only  thing  it  requires  is  ready  money  to  be^n 
with,  and  the  strictest  attention  afterwards  to  the  sheep, 
with  personal  superintendence  and  constant  dreniog 
when  diseased.  With  this,  and  a  good  look-out  after  the 
wild  native  dogs,  there  is  a  fortune  to  be  made  in  any 
part  of  Sonth  Australia  by  sheep-farming.  The  follow^ 
ing  statement  of  the  increase  in  a  large  flock  of  ewes  was 
drawn  up  by  a  friend  of  the  author,  and  is  nothing  mon 
than  the  true  account,  casualties  excepted  ;  but,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  casualties  are  to  the  careless.  When 
deaths  are  heard  of,  it  is  generally,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  traceable  to  some  neglect — either  allowing  the  iheep 
to  feed  on  improper  pasture,  not  shifting  the  folds,  or  a 
general  system  of  bad  management.  Under  such  inatten- 
tion, sheep  property  is  the  very  wont  property  a  careleM 
settler  could  possibly  dabble  in,  and  they  ought  notia 
that  case  to  be  meddled  with. 

The  statement  is  much  the  same  as  that  whiek 
we  published  in  December.  Mr  James  continai^ 
his  counsel  to  emigrants— 

As  the  land  about  Adelaide  is  not  calculated  to  nakf 
any  very  great  return  for  the  large  capital  that  muit  hi 
expended  on  it  in  fencing  and  digging  water  holes  for  tU 
support  of  the  cattle,  I  would  counsel  the  settlers  on  thi 
plains  of  Cowandilla,  not  to  lay  out  their  ready  monsf 
in  expensive  fences,  expedients  for  damming  op  the  watfl| 
and  other  improvements,  because,  when  once  their  mon^ 
is  gone,  they  will  never  see  it  again,  unless  it  has  beei 
judiciously  laid  out  in  breeding  stock,  at  moderate  pric^ 
and  under  their  own  charge.  Yes,  if  the  settler  will  bl 
satisfied  to  follow  his  own  sheep,  they  will  give  h*ni4 
good  return,  and  he  need  have  nothing  to  buy  but  bm 
stock,  and  then  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  him  whr**^ 
the  headquarters  are  removed  to  Port  Lineola  or 
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TWb  it  ^fkakf  of  ftwn  at  praent  in  tbo  interior,  and 
|iMi  «MU  BotkiBf.  With  cue  and  attention^  and  liTing 
tkeliiiaf  a  hormit  for  five  or  six  years,  following,  drete- 
lef,  ead  thearing  liif  sheep  himself,  baying  nothing, 
kii^Bf  nothing,  ovming  not  a  brick  nor  an  acre  of 
Ind  in  any  part  of  the  colony,  such  a  yonng  man  will 
^  It  ii  a  great  nuTifloe,  bnt  nothing  else  will  do, 
ao9t  hhoaring,  as  suted  before,  for  those  persons  who 
wiU  Bot  help  themselTce.  With  a  resolution  of  this 
kial,  and  nerer  coming  into  the  miserable  town,  or  mix. 
tsf  ia  ita  miserable  porsoits,  success  will  be  certain, 
tkoQ|ii  dow  at  first. 

One  pleasing  feature  of  tbe  new  colony,  is  the 
importance  and  respectability  of  skilful,  well-con- 
dieted  working-men.  Shepherds,  and  those 
bring  the  care  of  stock,  appear  to  be  raised  to 
tiieir  former  elevation,  in  the  good  old  times, 
vhen  the  English  yeoman  or  the  Scottish  farmer 
nt  at  the  head  of  the  hospitable  board,  round 
which  was  gathered  all  his  household ;  his  old 
floaghmen  and  shepherds,  and  the  whole  esta- 
blishment of  domestics,  forming  no  unimportant 
put  of  the  family.  In  Adelaide,  the  author  has 
leea  this  primitive  custom,  now  almost  obsolete 
i&  England,  revived.  **  He  has  often  dined  with 
respectahle  residents,  where  the  overseer,  after 
vashing  his  hands,  drew  in  his  chair  among  the 
Mopaoy,  and,  not  only  with  perfect  propriety, 
Imt  entertaining  his  master  and  guests  with  ac- 
counts of  his  day's  work — ^the  sheep  and  cows," 
&c  At  present,  working-men  make  moi^e  money 
than  tiiose  who  have  acquired  a  profession  ;  the 
iabourera  who  carry  the  surveyors'  chain,  gain,  by 
their  daily  wages,  thirty  pounds  more  in  the  year 
^xn  the  surveyors;  and  it  is  much  more  profitable 
to  be  a  sawyer,  or  splitter  of  timber  for  fences, 
t^  a  physician. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  comae,  that  there  is  not  much 
■spe  ia  the  eohmy  for  the  talents  of  educated  men  without 
tmm  capital ;  and  if  persona  hsTe  not  got  this  capital 
liAcr  in  their  hands  or  their  pockets,  it  is  of  little  use 
WriBf  it  in  their  heads.  This  is  pretty  much  the  case 
ia  lU  young  colonies,  but  in  none  so  obserrable  as  in 
&)«th  Australia.  Bat  either  of  these  descriptions  of 
^graats  will  do  well— 4he  healthy  labourer  or  mecha- 
aitv  whose  hahita  of  industry  and  hard  hands  will  obtain 
lim  a  large  remuneration,  or  the  gentleman,  eren  know- 
iag  no  trade,  proTided  he  takes  out  money  enough  to  buy 
sCedL  of  sheep.  But  he  must  haye  nothing  to  do  with 
had,  and  not  buy  an  inch  of  it ;  rent  as  much  as  he 
fhMes,  hut  puxtbase  none ;  leave  buying  to  those  who 
Aiw  mmn  momj  than  wit ;  good  ae  the  land  is  in 
■■ay  places,  it  it  not  worth  more  than  five  shillings  per 
ane^  aad  mtist  ultimately  be  fixed  at  this  price,  and,  even 
As,  aakss  you  select  your  purchase  with  so  much  skill 
SB  ta  coamaad  the  adjoining  run  or  vacant  pasturage  for 
•sv,  aad  in  extent  five  times  as  much  as  you  purchase, 
A  vaald  be  midnees  to  give  so  high  a  price  as  58.  per 
a^  ;  aad  no  profits  of  sheep^fisrming,  great  as  they  un- 
^^^tcdly  wn,  would  enable  any  graiier  to  give  6s.  an 
0m  tax  land,  in  a  country  which  requires,  on  an  average, 
^jpy  ••  feed  a  sheep,  which  is  the  case  all  over  New 
■AaaA  aad  Van  Oieman*s  Land.  Buy  a  piece  of  build- 
fci^s**  ia  town  if  yoa  fancy  such  a  thing,  by  all  means, 
»^i^  asheepAnaer  should  be  never  seen  in  town,  and 
wntfsaecaaaoC  want  it ;  each  pnrehases  should  be  left 


frequently  reiterates  the  advice  against 

land. 

I  rcenmnend  every  peiton  to  abstain  f^m 

^  had  fai  South  Australia /or  the  present^  and  until 

[^"•■j  whieh  it  is  sure  to  be,  I  am,  of  course,  aware 

'    N  lead  ia  necessary  to  begin  even  those  small 

of  caUivadon,  which  hate  been  alluded  to,  as 

^^UV-VOL.  VJ. 


promising  a  quick  return.  But  the  hest  thing  any  person 
can  do  before  going  out  to  the  new  Colony  is,  to  go  aad 
agree  with  the  Company  in  Bishopsgate  Street  to  rent  a 
section  of  134  acres  at  £15  per  annam,  or  half  a  section 
at  £8  per  annum.  This  is  what  I  should  do  in  prefer- 
ence to  buying,  were  1  going  out  again.  The  terms  on 
which  the  Company  treat  are  liberal,  and  firom  all  I  saw 
of  the  way  their  concerns  are  managed,  over  the  Mrater, 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  they  are  doing  more  good  for  the 
Colony,  than  they  are  for  themselves. 

Mr  James,  as  we  have  seen,  considers  the  price 
of  land  far  too  dear,  and  he  believes  that  it  must 
be  greatly  reduced  in  price.  This  is  done  virtually 
by  selling  dear,  but  renting  at  very  cheap  rates. 
When  he  was  in  the  colony,  several  sections  of 
80  acres,  which  sell  in  London  for  £80,  were 
"  hawked  about  the  settlement  at  £70,"  a  loss  of 
£10,  and  two  years'  interest — and  ''no  buyers 
even  at  that  sacrifice."    He  continues— 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  state  this  fact,  as  no« 
torious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  to  put  English  readers  on 
their  guard  against  improper  statements  and  printed  cal- 
culations, that  all  the  rural  laad  throughout  the  Colony 
is  worth  £2  per  acre.*  Now,  in  spite  of  these  accounts^ 
I  can  state,  that,  with  one  or  two  solitary  exceptions 
of  land  taken  adjoining  the  township,  ftc,  none  of  the 
country  sections  are  worth  what  they  have  cost.  There 
is,  and  always  will  be^  too  much  in  the  market  fbr  sale 
ever  to  command  a  high  price,  or  oven  a  profit  to  the  pur- 
chasers who  have  bought  at  208.  per  acre.  And  with  re- 
gard to  the  town  acres,  these  being  limited  to  one  thou- 
sand, may  rise,  a  few  of  them,  in  good  situations,  to  even 
£200  per  acre;  but  the  bulk  of  them  were  obtaioable  in 
June  1838,  when  the  author  left,  at  about  £30  to  £35 
each ;  but  if  the  headquarters  are  removed  to  Port  Lin- 
coln, they  will  fall  rather  than  rise  in  value.  The  great 
cause  of  this  high  price  of  land  in  the  town  is,  that  it  is 
held  principally  fat  least  one  half)  by  absentees  or  mono-  • 
polizers ;  either  by  persons  living  in  London,  or  by  the 
South  Australian  Company,  Mr  Hack,  Mr  GiUes,  Mr 
Fisher,  &c,  so  that  the  Government  have  no  more  to  dis- 
pose of. 

This  monopoly  of  town  land  is  felt  as  a  great 
grievance. '  Emigrants  of  capital  arrive  with 
their  wooden  houses,  ready  to  put  up,  and  yet 
have  not  a  piece  of  land  to  put  them  on,  in  a 
desert  township  sixteen  miles  in  circumference^ 
save  at  monopoly  price. 

It  is  hardly  fiiir  to  those  respectable  parties,  who  are 
arriving  in  the  colony  day  by  day,  and  naturally  wish  to 
purchase  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  receive  their  wooden 
house,  that  the  price  of  all  the  eligible  building  plots  in 
the  townships  should  have  been  raised,  not  by  the  im- 
provements made  on  their  lands  by  the  absentee  proprie- 
tors themselves,  but  by  the  industry  of  those  who  have 
built  upon  the  adjoining  lots,  right  and  left. 

One  pound  the  acre  for  rural  land,  he  often 
declares  a  great  deal  too  dear.  What  is  more- 
It  is  thought  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman*b 
Land  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  the  whole  concern  will 
be  wrecked.  People  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the 
price  is  five  shillings  per  acre,  calculate  that  sheep  would 
not  pay  even  at  that,  unless  the  purchaser  command  a 
large  back  run;  and  they  prefer  renting  a  section  at 
twenty  shillings  yearly,  which  is  about  a  fhrthing  and  a 
half  per  acrel  Now,  if  the  Commissioners  had  done 
wisely,  they  would  have  leased  the  land  on  seven  years* 
leases,  at  one  penny  per  acre,  in  square  miles  of  640  acres 
each,  and  this  would  have  brought  them  a  large  revenue. 
They  could  have  allowed  also  the  renters  to  purchase  the 
land  at  any  time  during  the  seven  years*  lease,  at  thirty 
years'  purchase,  which  would  have  been  two  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  acre.  Because  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  invite 
people  to  lay  out  their  capital  in  the  purchase  of  land, 
when  the  money  is  wanted  for  the  purchase  of  stock.  • 

I        •  Conger's  «  South  Australia  in  I837>-  pag«  70. 
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ItwiUof  oo«neb6i»bj«ettd,  that  thii  U  entirdy  sob- 
TeniT0  of  the  yery  piinciplet  on  which  the  Colooy  wu 
founded— Tis^  concentntion,  and  s  high  piioe  of  luid  to 
prerent  dtsptnlon ;  hut  in  a  country  like  Sovth  Anstra- 
lia,  proTcd  to  be  unfit  for  czCenaTe  coltiration,  and 
only  adaptad  to  the  growth  of  wool  and  the  rearinf  of 
large  oattle,  how  can  tnch  chimerical  riewi  of  concentra- 
tion becarriedoQt?  Tluragh  the grais  is  very  fine  im  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  monntaina,  the  author  baring  fine, 
quently  brought  home  with  him  epedmena  of  a  tort  of 
cockefoot,  six  ieet  high,  yet  the  general  character  of  the 
country^  as  &r  at  it  it  at  present  known,  may  be  said  to 
be  such  as  to  require  from  two  to  fire  acres  to  fted  a 
sheep,  and  firom  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  to  keep  a  cow,  all 
through  the  year ;  therefore  my  adrics  to  the  emigrant  is 
not  to  bay  any  land  whal«¥er«  but  vent  it,  till  the  pries 
comes  down,  or  at  any  rate  till  he  is  enabled,  out  of 
his  eaminpy  to  buy  it  of  those  who  may  hare  it  for  sale, 
at  a  discount,  of  which  dass  of  persons  it  is  not  difltoilt 
to  predict  that  then  are  already  many,  and  in  a  fow  years 
more  the  number  will  be  increaaed.  At  Swaa  Rirer,  the 
auUior  was  Uie  snbscribiag  witness  to  a  ooiiTeyanoe  of 
some  thousanda  of  acrss  of  land,  where  the  oemideratioii 
was  only  a  Aa{/)MfBiiy  an  acre ! 

The  wages  of  labour  are^  no  doubt,  higii ;  but 
this  too  Ib  relative.  Where  rations  are  serred  out 
to  those  in  the  service  of  the  Commissioners,  the 
wages  are  12s.  m-week,  though  clothes,  shoes,  mud 
comforts  are  very  dear.  There  is  a  heavy  duty  on 
spirits  and  beer;  and,  in  addition,  the  license  to 
sell  spirits  costs  £50  a-year,  and  that  for  beer 
£10.  There  are,  however,  notwithstanding  these 
im{KMt8,  abundant  sellers  of  both.  The  duty  on 
cigars  is  5s.  a-pound,  and  on  tobacco  Is.  6d.  Of 
course  there  must  be  smuggling  or  evasion  of  so 
heavy  a  duty.  The  duty  on  foreign  spirits  is  12s. 
a  gallon,  and  on  colonial^  when  any  malt  shall  be 
distilled,  4m.  And  the  colonial  government  is 
sadly  pinched  for  money ;  for,  though  the  salaries 
and  other  expenses  are  moderate  enough,  there 
is  not  revenue  to  meet  them,aDd  a  debt  of  £60,000, 
at  ten  per  cent.,  is  already  incurred.  This  has 
given  rise  to  amusing  scenes;  but  the  evil  may 
still  be  remedied  by  a  better  scheme  of  finance. 

There  was,  when  Mr  James  was  in  the  colony, 
and  the  population  about  3000,  plenty  of  work 
for  the  judge  in  the  Court  house  of  Adelaide.  It 
IS  a  wooden  building  of  one  room,  and  the  busiest 
place  in  the  township  :— 

Here,  at  ten  o*dock,  the  worthy  magistrate  takes  his 
place  erery  morning  on  the  bench,  to  dispose  of  the  nu- 
merous cases  that  are  brought  before  him  for  petty 
offences,  assaults,  and  robberies ;  and  on  the  Wednesday 
in  each  week  he  adjudicates  in  the  Court  of  Requesti^ 
and  doddes  summarily  la  all  questions  of  debt  which  may 
be  brsnght  before  him  for  subm  under  £30.  After  all  is 
over,  he  acts^  when  the  Supreme  Court  is  sitting,  as  Soli, 
dtor  and  Barrister;  and  in  this  distracted  Colony,  where 
the  vile  spirit  of  party,  led  on  by  those  pests  of  the  place^ 
Mr  —  and  Mr  — ,  is  tearing  the  Colony  to  pieces,  it 
is  no  small  praise  to  Mr  Wigley,  the  resident  magistrate^ 
to  say,  that  all  men  concur  in  speaking  well  of  him.  .  . 

Here  assemble  most  of  the  strangers,  or  Tisitsrs,  from 

Van  Dieman*s  Land  or  Sydney,  and  inquire  the  news 

listen  to  the  deeply  mtereaUng  cum  that  are  going  forward 
before  a  hundred  spectators  who  would  be  better  em- 
ployed ploughing,  and  then  come  away>  praising  the  mild, 
ness,  snayity,  and  justice  of  Uie  magistiate's  dedsioa. 

Then  follows  that  account  of  a  horrible  and 
appalling  execution  which  we  fonnerly  noticed, 
and  which,  from  its  appearance  in  many  of  the 
newspi^ers,  led  us  to  imagine  that  Mr  James's 
hook  hadbeen  published  some  montfasiince^  Con 


victs  are  not  allowed  tobesent  to  the  colony;  and 
some  of  the  old  colonies  would  consider  this  agrest 
hardship,  as  the  necessary  work  of  road-making 
and  all  public  undertakings,  are  performed  by 
convicts,  and,  consequently^  at  the  cost  of  the  mo^ 
ther  country ;  though  it  would  require  one  to  be 
natunJixed  in  New  South  Wales  to  join  in  thia 
opinion.  Convicts,  or  emancipists,  have,  however, 
found  their  way  to  Adelaide,  though  not  yet  in 
great  numbers.  They  are  generally  men  dis- 
charged from  the  whaling  bands,  who  come  to 
spend  their  money  in  the  grog-shops,  and  remain 
as  labourers.  Runawa3rs  also  arrive  by  the  newly 
discovered  cattle  tracks;  and,  as  they  are  handy 
fellows,  and  hare  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  co« 
lonial  business,  they  are  prized;  and  the  police — 
for  there  is  an  armed  police  in  the  small  commu- 
nity— look  sharply  after  them  and  the  natives. 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the 
squabbles,  the  party  spirit,  and  the  bitter  animo- 
sities which  have  disturbed  the  young  colony. 
Of  the  South  Australian  Gazette,  denounced  by 
Mr  Gouger  and  the  other  colonial  functionaries;, 
Mr  James  gives  a  very  high  character : — ^'  The 
only  thing  that  could  be  said  against  it  was,  that 
it  appeared  at  very  long  intervals  and  with  great 
irregularity,  sometimes  as  long  as  three  weeks 
intervening  between  the  days  of  publication.  But 
the  best  eulogium  upon  its  fearless  and  independ- 
ent character  was,  that  it  gave  great  offence  to 
those  who  were  turnipg  their  official  situations 
in  the  colony  to  their  own  private  advanta^." 
The  proprietors  were  lately  prosecuted  for  a 
libel  on  Mr  Fisher,  the  resident  commissioner. 
The  trial  lasted  six  days !  when  a  special  jury, 
very  oddly  composed,  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  jury  to  try  a  libel  cAse,  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  colony.  It  consisted  of  three 
bullock-drivers,  two  carpenters,  two  stone- 
masons, a  leittaler^  (which  we  suppose  means  an 
innkeeper,)  a  tailor,  a  sawyer,  a  lodging-house 
keeper,  and  a  publican.  During  the  trial,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Adelaide  resembled  a  bear* 
garden.  Though  not  very  favourable  to  the 
liberty  of  the  press  when  the  press  takes  the 
liberty  to  tell  unpleasant  truths  about  themselves, 
some  of  the  colonial  fiinctionaries  are  stanch  de- 
mocrats. One  of  ^them  came  into  the  office 
where  a  gentleman  was  employed  in  preparing 
blank  forms  of  writs,  summonses,  and  so  forth, 
in  the  usual  legal  phraseoli^. 

He  ezdaimed  witb  indignation  to  tbe  learned  and  gen- 
tle Jidding,  ^  What*s  all  this,  sir  ?"  hastUy  reading  over 
tbe  harmless  words,  '^William  tbe  Fourth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,**  and  so  forth. 
«Pooh!  Pooh  I  Wewantnononsense  of  this  sort  here! 
Kings  indeed !  Out  with  it,  sir!— this  is  South  Australia.** 
The  quiet  Barrister  was  in  a  tremble,  and,  getting  np  from 
his  sort,  and  rubl^ng  his  spectacles,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  heart  assured  him  there  was  no  treason  in  the  words 
— t^ht  he  had  merely  inserted  them  because  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  higher  oourtsat  Westaunster.  But  he  was 
inilejdUe,  and  said»  «<Strika  it  out,  we'U  haie  no  kings 
here— if  you  must  haTe.  a  name  to  the  papersi  put  in 
O.  G.,'*  meaning  that  actire  and  entaipiising  colonist, 
Osmond  Gilles,  Bsq. 

In  May  1838,  there  were  in  the  colony  1500 
head  of  homed  oftttle^  9X0  horses^  and  12^00 
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Aeep.  Besides  tbe  important  circnmitaiMe 
wUefc  WM  noticed  in  our  former  article^  of  a  herd 
of  etttle  Itaviaf  amyed  overland  ^om  New 
SoQtli  Wales,  another  has  reached  tha  sattlement 
frm  Port  Philip.  The  cattle,  drivers  on  both 
•zpeditioDs  were  intelligent  persons^  and  have 
made  nlusble  geographical  discoveries  in  the 
CMfie  of  their  long  routes.  Mr  Eyre,  who 
hnmijkt  the  lot  of  300  head  from  Port  Philip,  was 
tventf  weeks  on  the  route,  and  lost  sije  horses 
ior  vut  of  grass  and  water.  He  discovered  a 
finefireth-water  lake — Lake  Hindmarsh — four- 
toea  miles  long  and  seven  broad,  just  outside  the 
kiodiry  of  the  New  Province. 

With  the  excellent  advice,  on  many  points, 
tesdared  hy  Mr  James  to  the  South  Australian 
Cisuiianoners,  we  shall  not  intermeddle.  Our 
nie  object  is  the  safety  of  rash  emigrants,  and 
c^ediUy  those  iU-adapted  to  a  new  colony. 

He  fives  an  interesting  /Moount  of  a  ride  of 

ax  hnadred  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Melbourne 

lid  Port  FhiUp,  through  the  Illawara  country. 

^fosBg  settlement  heconsiders  likely  to  prove 

I  fomidahle  rival  to  South  Australia.    The  chief 

•^▼•ntage  seems  proximity  to  the  older  colonics, 

v^,  St  the  outset,  is  immense  ;  but,  to  coun- 

t«rManoe  this.  South  Australia  is  nearer  the 

<«opeaD  market  for  the  future  exporto  of  all  the 

nlooioi,  onless  the  Pacific,  from  Panama,  should 

r«t  be  bridged  by  steam.    As  little  is  known  of 

t^  Port  Philip  settlement,  we   shall  cite  the 

epinioD  of  this  eye-witness.    Building  timber  he 

f^*^  to  be  scarce,  and  tiie  supply  of  water  in 

tbe  interior  scanty,  though  the  town  is  well 

Applied.    The  harbour  is  good,  and  ships  ride 

nfbt  before  the  windows  of  the  settlers;  so 

m  Melbourne,  though  having  last  year  no  more 

Bu  a  thousand  inhabitants,  enjoyed  a  ooAsider- 

^  trade.     Trade  without  people  is,  however, 

*ot  easily  understood.    But  the  great  number  of 

■beep,  as  compared  with  the  larger  settlement, 

■»7  explain  the  cause. 

Tbere  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  Port  Philip 
■■*  *«  «own  of  Melbourne  is  altofetber  a  rvrj  risinff 
""ueaeat,  and,  from  the  richness  and  fertility  of  the  sur- 
J»*ii>f  coontry,  as  fur  north  as  Mr  Ebden's  old  station, 
w^  Biles,  and  westward  beyond  the  Campasp^  almost 
*^tbM  Uait,  BoChiof  can  prevent  its  prosperity.  Al. 
■^the  iheep  aaoont  to  200,000  head,  and  are  rapidly 
■^^liag;  and  as  the  meaas  of  the  sstders  who  own  these 
■tt^  are  iacreasinf  also,  it  giyes  employment  to  the 
■"i»>i  iathe  town  of  Melbourne,  which  is  even  now  a 
|g7bwUinf  piMe  down  at  tbe  wharf,  whtfosix  or  seven 
jj**^"  ef  seventy  tons  are  seen  receiving  or  discharge 
y^*"l»  from  tlM  aeifkbouring  ports  of  Launceston, 
f**>*  TsvB,  and  Sydney.  The  Uado  is  principally  with 
'^•cirtSQ,  which  is  distant  only  two  days'  saU,  and 
^^  Aieiy  of  passaiigors  backwards  and  fonwWds, 
*^  Acep  and  lumber  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  &c 
^■ea  get  £ao  a  year  at  Port  Philip,  with  board 
"'{•'siH;  and  mechanics,  shepherds,  buUders,  and  aU 
^o  (ndcMMB,  likely  to  answer  in  South  Australia, 
P'yp^  eacourafement.  If  the  headquarters  of  the 
^  Amtrslisn  Col«ny  rtonld  be  decided  to  remain 
^ll*^  they  are  at  present,  in  such  an  inconvenient, 
^Plwe, Pott  PhiUp  wUl soon  excel  it  in  wealth  and 
5'J'*a»'  For  a  young  man,  not  aAraid  of  bushing  It, 
2^«<*nBiDcd  to  look  after  his  sheep  himself,  I  am  in- 
r*^J«tUalL  that  be  wenld  make  more  of  £1000  at 
^^^iatft  yean,  than  ho  ooald  in  SonUi  Austra- 


Bttt  the  priee  of  muttenis  mneh  higher  in  Beuth 
Austndia — and  likely  for  a  time  to  remain  s<v-« 
than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies.  It  is  for  the 
Commissioners  and  the  great  Company  to  weigh 
Mr  James's  recommendation  about  immediately 
shifting  their  fwarters  to  Port  Lincoln ;  and,  if 
toftm-Ioif  and  buildings  on  hand  do  not  personally 
influence  many  of  them,  it  is  probable  ^e  change 
will  be  made.  The  commissioners  themselves 
(witness  Colonel  Torrens'  speech)  aeem  as  igno- 
rant on  many  important  points  as  the  credulous 
emigrants.  They  must,  for  one  thing,  have 
imagined  the  Torrens  a  fine  river,  running  up 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town ;  for,  in  their  writ- 
ten instructions  to  the  resident  oommisaiener, 
they  constantly  speak  of  the  quays  which  were 
to  be.  "  There  will  never,"  quoth  Mr  James, 
*'  be  any  quay  in  the  town  of  Adelaide ;"  and 
the  projected  railway  to  the  Port  is  an  under- 
taking too  magnificent  even  for  New  South 
Wales,  with  its  surplus  revenue,  or  um^propri- 
ated  balances. 

In  this  notice  of  Mr  James's  book  we  have 
done  our  duty — if  not  to  the  author,  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  we  conceive  it  the  duty  of  all  who  have 
ignorantly  and  unintentionally  helped,  through 
the  press,  to  foster  the  prevalent  mania,  to  come 
forward  now  and  retract  their  error. 

This  paper  has  drawn  to  such  length  that  we 
cannot,  at  this  time,  advert  to  Mr  Matthew's 
book  entitled  '^Emigration  Fields,"  and  his  de- 
tailed scheme  of  conquering  and  colonizing  New 
Zealand-^for  his  plan  amounts  to  no  less.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  go  openly  armed ;  but,  like  the 
beggar  in  ''Gil  Bias,"  states  his  demands  to  the 
New  Zealand  chiefs  from  behind  the  bush,  shew- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  least  possible  bit  of 
his  ready- oocked  musket.  His  work  was  meant 
to  be  limited  to  New  Zealand  ;  but,  as  all  the 
world  .is  agog  about  emigration,  the  shrewd 
publisher  suggested  that  Mr  Matthew  should 
survey  the  entire  fields.  This  he  has  done  ably, 
though  in  a  cursory  way,  before  entering  upon 
New  Zealand— .the  settling  of  which  fine  and 
promising  field  forms,  at  present,  the  most 
difficult  problem  in  colonization.  As  little  more 
than  "foundation  rubbish"  is  yet  thrown  into 
New  Zealand,  we  can  afford  to  lay  that  problem 
aside  for  a  month  or  two,  and  shall  merely  in 
this  article  cite  Mr  Matthew^s  opinion  of  South 
Australia  as  an  emigrant  settlement. 

South  Australia  answers  to  the  lower  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  eity  of  Adelaide  to  New  Or- 
leans,  with  this  diflferenoe,  that  Adelaide  appears  to  be  a 
salubrious  place,  while  New  Orleans  is  the  tee/  grow. 
There  is  this  diflSnmce,  however,  in  the  rivers,  that  the 
Murray,  about  one  thousand  miles  long,  is  narifable 
only  by  barges,  and  is  almost  dried  up  in  the  summer ; 
while  the  Grand  Mississippi  is  navigable  by  steamers  of 
three  hundred  tons,  at  fll  esasoos,  ior  nearly  three  times 
that  distance.  Excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gulf  of 
St  Vincent  (where  the  Sooth  Australiati  cokmlsts  hare 
commenced  operations),  and  along  the  Murray,  almost 
nothing  Is  known  of  the  portions  of  Australia,  which 
go  to  form  the  territory  of  South  Aastralis.  The  dis- 
trict  around  the  Gulf  is  comparatively  a  good  sheep  pas- 
tuie  country.  »..•••• 
The  coast  of  South  Aostralia  sIreCehes  south-east,  with 
sea  to  the  ioath-w«t»  tan  whsMt  tho  pnraiUng  whids 
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l>low  (it  if  said  for  nine  monthi  in  the  yeai;)  Tliif  will 
afford  a  moiit  and  cooler  air  immediately  on  the  coast, 
rendering  it  a  rather  favourable  field  for  British  emigra* 
tion,  being  suited  for  a  wool-raising  country,  and  perhaps 
even  fbr  the  raising  of  grain  and  cotton,  and  other  valu- 
able products;  but  from  the  absence  of  high  land  or 
mountains  in  the  interior,  from  being  surrounded  on  three 
aides  by  a  great  extent  of  hot  arid  continent,  and  from 
the  sea  being  towards  the  pole,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that,  excepting  near  the  coast,  there  will  be  very 
little  deposition  of  rain,  as,  though  the  winds  from  the 
sea  be  charged  with  moisture  almost  to  the  dew  point, 
yet  by  reaching  a  warmer  locality  in  the  interior,  they 
will  acquire  greater  power  of  suspending  the  moisture, 
and  give  out  none.  A  priori^  we  should  therefore  expect 
the  interior  to  be  extreniely  arid,  and  only  fitting  for  an 
emigration-field  for  the  Bedouin  Arab,  with  his  camel 
support*  Even  the  districts  near  the  sea  coast  exhibit 
features  of  great  aridity  of  climate ;  the  forest  cover  not 
general,  but  only  straggled  over  the  country  in  the  cooler 
localities,  and  where  the  soil  it  deepest,  and  most  capable 
of  withstanding  drought ;  the  character  of  the  tree-leaves, 
and  the  thin  tufted  nature  of  the  grasses ;  the  streamlets 
and  riyers  from  the  hills  losing  themselyes  when  they 
come  to  the  low  country  In  marshes  ai\d  stagnant  pool^ 
and  only  reaching  the  sea  in  winter;  All  these  are  signs 
which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

After  noting  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  tbose 
who  projected  and  established  the  colony,  he 
proceeds — and  his  hearsay  statements  should  he 
compared  with  those  of  Mr  James  made  on  the 
spot  :— 

Upwards  of  five  thousa)id  persons  are  already  at  work, 
laying  the  foundation  of  what,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
the  future  emporium  of  Australia^ — the  city  of  Adelaide. 
The  only  plague-spot  upon  all  this  fine  display  of  popu- 
lar yigour,  is  that  they  have  commenced  by  borrowing 
funds  to  carry  on  operations  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum 
interest,  a  debt  due  by  the  colony,  and  which,  it  may  be 
apprehended,  will  accumulate  at  compound  interest  faster 

than  the  wealth  of  the  colony,  and  swallow  up  all 

In  regard  to  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  it  surely  would 


be  absurd  to  expect  capitalists  to  reaort  thither  to  pur* 
chase  a  comparatively  unproductive  soil  at  one,  two,  or 
more  pounds  per  acre,  when  they  could  obtain  land  la 
New  South  Wales  and  the  United  States  at  oae-foartli 
the  price. 

Eighteen  months  slnoe^  the  debt  of  the  New 
Colony^  by  the  admission  of  the  Commisdooer, 
Mr  Hutt,  was  £60^000.     It  must,  by  this  time, 
be  £100^000^  or  more,  if  the  Commissioners  are 
conducting  the  necessary  public  operations  with 
spirit.     Here  is  already  £10,000  a-year  of  in- 
terest of  debt  on  a  population  of  between  five 
and  six  thousand  souls,  and  no  public  works 
completed — ^fe w  undertidcen.  Th is  interest,  with 
the  salaries  of  public  officers,  slender  as  they  are, 
and  the  other  expenses  of  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, will,  we  fear,  trench  sadly  on  the  Emigration 
Fund,  which  was  devoted  to  procuring  "  abund- 
ant"— that  is,  cheap  labour,  to  compensate  capi- 
talists for  the  high  price  of  land.    But,  if  labour 
is  to  be  made  '^abun4ant"  by  means  of  this  fund, 
what  are  to  be  the  bright  prospects  of  labourers 
in  the  colony  .^— or,  if  the  fund  is  to Jbe  diverted 
from  the  original  purpose,  to  pay  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  what  advantage  will  capitalists  derive 
to  compensate  paying  three  or  four  times  dearer 
for  land  than  in  the  other  colonies  ?     It  is  need- 
less to  multiply  words :  capitalists  need  not  be 
longer   hood-winked  unless  they   choose,  and 
labourers  and  artisans  would  do  well  to  make 
their  bargains  with  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Company  before  they  leave  their  own  shores. 
We  can  only  repeat,  that,  if  they  are  ensured  for 
a  term  of  years  of  a  much  lower  rate  of  wages 
than  that  held  out,  with  provisions  at  the  prices 
of  England,  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  tens  of  thou- 
sands depart  for  '^The  Land  of  Promise." 
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*'  Per  lo^e,  that  comet  wherever  life  ind  Mine 

Are  given  by  Ood,  in  thee  was  mort  inteof  a  ; 

A  chain  of  heart,  a  feeling  ot  tiie  raind, 

A  tender  sympathy,  which  did  thee  bind. 

Not  only  to  ui  men,  but  to  thy  kind."—  Wordnoorfh* 


Aftsa  briefest  separation, 

First  with  welcome  at  the  door ; 
Ever,  to  our  home  returning, 

Herald !  glad  to  ran  before. 
Though  I  see  him  now  no  longer. 

Busy  Fancy  shapes  him  still. 
Prom  the  blank  unending,  weary. 

Which  his  form  no  more  may  fllL 

Solitary  am  I  often.. 

Never  used  it  to  be  so ; 
In  the  fields,  nor  in  the  wild  wood^ 

By  the  fireside^s  cheerful  glow. 
Then,  whoe*er  might  else  forsake  me^ 

Not  of  all  was  I  bereft, 
Still  had  I  one  true  companion, 

Still  one  fiiithful  friend  was  left. 

Little,  in  that  pleasant  season^ 

I  for  other  being  cared ; 
Cheerful  thdughts  were  ever^with  me 

If  that  friend  but  with  me  fared. 
Then  I  felt  no  urgent  impulse 

From  my  weary  self  to  flee  $ 
Of  my  kind  as  independent 

A4  the  worldi  eovld  beof  me» 


Very  happy  days,  and  many, 

Have  wo  tnro  together  spmt. 
O'er  the  hills>  and  through  the  metdowS| 

By  the  flowery-kinled  Trent. 
There,  with  him  all  blithe  before  me^    , 

Wheresoever  I  might  come, 
rd  the  sense  in  all  my  wand^ngs.- 

The  strong  feeling  of  my  home. 

Well  he  read  his  master's  poipoaoy 

Long  foreknew  the  coming  walk. 
And,  alive  with  joyful  gesturee. 

His  whole  body  seemed  to  talk. 
Favourite  stations  had  we  many. 

Where  he  paused  to  bask  when  won  ; 
These  now,  in  my  rambles  lonely, 

I  must  see  with  pain^  or  thim. 

Though  the  frigid  scorn  such  feeliof » 

Though  vain  men  all  praiee  eDgvoM» 
By  the  sum  of  past  enjoyments 

Am  I  taught  to  feel  my  loaa. 
Of  the  past  was  he  k  portion 

Of  domestic  Jilise  a  part — 
And,  with  dearest  household  i 

Will  be  honoured  Ia  my  li«ait* 
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OHAPTKS  Vm. 


iMtTHdio/the  Teeni  in  High  and  Low  Life. 

FoBTuiri,  omnipotent  over  mortal  woman^  wUl 

imetlmes  disconcert  the  best-laid  and  most  pra. 

^t  scbemjM,  and  as  readily  those  of  the  Duchess 

II  of  the  dairy.maid.     The  three  spring  months 

vbich  the  Lady  Blanche  Delamere  had  promised 

kenelf  were  to  pass  like  a  vision  of  enchant. 

BKflt,  in  the  fairyland  of  Shakspeare  and  Spenser, 

and  the  brighter  regions  of  her  own  young  ro- 

Juace,  began  in  disappointment,  and  ended  in 

wdonncc,  if  not  in  sorrow.    Three  days  fled  on 

'HJip  of  rapture ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the 

fmth,  the  young  tutor — so  honoured,  so  trusted 

bf  the  Countess,  so  affectionately  and  frankly 

imted  hj  her  granddaughter— had  left    the 

Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross  without  leave  asked  or 

fireo !  The  immediate  or  alleged  cause  of  his  dis. 

ippeirince,  as  explained  in  a  letter  to  the  Coun- 

^  WM  the  illness  of  his  mother,  who  had 

ttpreised  a  wish  to  see  him ;  and,  with  many 

gnteful  acknowledgments  for  her  munificent 

^^  in  his  favour,  he  respectfully  declined 

bir  future  patronage.      The  Church   was  not 

nitahle  to  his  views,  and  he  disliked  the  Army, 

He  intended  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine, 

of  vhich he  had  always  been  fond;  and  had  no 

^btof  taming  his  acquirements  into  the  means 

^  Bupportmg  himself  until  he  was  qualified  to 

^»«»  the  profession   he   had    deliberately 


^e  snrprise  and  displeasure  of  the  Countess 
'^  extreme.  Here  was  respect  !*-here  was 
P»tilude!  Dislike  the  ChurchJ— dislike  the 
^r  •— not  suitable  to  his  tastes  and  views  I 

"  How,  indeed,  should  they  I— both  are  the 
FBfeiBions  of  gentlemen.  So,  Blanche,  my  dear-— 
«»  Tery  Ute  you  are,  child,  this  morning! — this 
*^  Fredrick  Leighton  chooses  insolently  to 
*J^  my  patronage,  and  the  line  of  life  1  had 
««rtcd  for  him.  He  is  quite  nght ;  he  is  unfit 
7J&0  profession  of  a  well-born  man.  He 
**<>•€•  to  be  an  independent  apothecary — a  com- 
P*uiderof  drugs— instead  of  my  chaplain  and  se. 
?^*  and  probably  a  future  dignitary  of  the 
^wch  of  England." 

Bliacii^  had  her  own  deep  and  peculiar  causes 
^  pievance  this  morning  with  her  runaway 
^'>  to  which  her  troubled  brow  and  clouded 
•J»  bore  testimony,  though  one  which,  fortu- 
^^1  her  grandmother  could  not  read ;  but 
^vai  too  high-minded  to  be  unjust,  and  she 
^  »  proud  silence,  not  only  then,  but  all 
^'^^  that  day,  brooding  and  moody,  and  at 
^ei  retiring  to  weep  alone.  Not  one  word  had 
7*  deigned  to  address  to  her  bonne,  who  had  sat 
I^W,  dejected  and  silent,  after  several  at- 
^•■pti  at  establishing  their  ordinary  happy  and 
"**totial  intercourse. 

^I  Tis  thy  hour  for  bed,"  said  the  mild 
Vwtrsi^  who  had  meekly  and  compasidonately 


borne  the  young  lady's  waywardness,  in  sym- 
pathy with  her  sorrow.  "  Thou  art  feverish 
and  heated,  dear  lady.  Shall  I  send  Martin  to 
undress  thee  ?— or  wilt  thou  permit  thy  grieved 
friend  the  pleasure  of  serving  thee  ?" 

"  I'll  have  no  Martin — I  can  serve  myself, 
thank  ye !"  cried  the  young  lady,  proudly,  though 
scarcely  able  to  restrain  her  tears;  and  she 
broke  forth — "  You  at  least — you  whom  I  have 
loved  as  a  mother — revered  as  my  better  angel 
— you  who,  I  believed,  loved  mo-  But  'tis  no 
matter  !  Good  night ! — good  night !"  Th^ 
Lady  Blanche  rose,  and  waved  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  leave  thee  thus.  Thou 
knowest  I  could  not  sleep ;  and  wouldst  be  sorry 
to-morrow." 

Blanche  was  melted. 

"  Have  I  been  very  petulant  ? — sullen  ? — I 
fear  I  have — and  I  detest  sullenness.  And  proud 
too  ? — but  my  pride  is  humbled  to-day.  How 
very  condescendiing — ^yes,  it  was — how  gracious 
and  compassionate  it  was,  in  your  nephew,  Mr 
Frederick  Leighton,  to  leave  the  message  yoH 
delivered  this  morning  to  the  vain,  giddy,  per. 
haps — yes,  perhaps — the  forward,  unmaidenly 
person  he  must  consider  myself ! — most  gene- 
rous to  flee  ere  the  forlorn  or  lovelorn  damsel 
had  farther  exposed  herself. — Oh,  how  I  hate-— 
how  gladly  I  could  kill  myself — could  I  ima. 
gine  that  my  heedless  indiscretion  had  given 
this  insolent,  this  most  unparalleled  presump- 
tion, but  a  shadow  of  cause !" 

And  scalding  tears  forced  their  way  in  tor- 
rents down  the  burning  cheeks  of  the  heiress^ 
Her  friend  suffered  this  paroxysm  of  wounded 
pride  and  wounded  affection  to  expend  itself. 

"  And  you — you  won't  speak  to  me — ^you 
whom  I  have  regarded  as  my  wisest  and  bes^ 
friend ! — struck  dumb  with  pity,  are  you,  for  the 
love-sick  girl  whose  silly,  childish  heart  was 
given  unsought,  and  flung  back  unprized?— 
How  little  all  of  you  know  her !  No,  truly — Mr 
Frederick  Leighton  need  not  have  taken  such 
deadly  alarm.  Oh !  I  could  sink  into  the  earth 
for  very  shame  that  he  may  have  gone  hence 
with  so  false,  so  humiliating  an  idea  of  my 
real  sentiments.  Surely,  ma  bonne,  you  who 
read  my  inmost  heart,  know  that  I  am  incap- 
able of  the  most  unwomanly  weakness  of  giving, 
were  it  to  a  prince,  my  love  unsought." 

"  I  know  it  well,  believe  firmly — thou  couldst 
not  do  aught  unnuddenly ; — thy  faults  are  on 
the  side  of  the  pride  which  would  die  and 
make  no  sign.  Wert  thou  thy  grandmother's 
milkmaid,  instead  of  her  proud  heiress,  thou 
must  be  wooed  to  be  won.  Thou  art  under 
strange  misconception,  dearest ;  deeply  dost  thou 
in  thy  displeasure  wrong  poor  Frederick  ;  deeper 
still  thine  own  noble  nature,  which  will  yet  do 
him  justice.  He  has  followed  the  clear  line  of 
duty  and  honour,  probably  with  no  little  sacri- 
fice of  vague  hopes,  idly  and  too  fondly  cherished  i 
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and^  in  thy  esteem^  he  will  yet  obtain  no  mean 
portion  of  his  merited  reward/' 

The  tears  of  B]|uiche  rained  fagt  and  faeter ; 
but  their  source  laj  deeper  in  her  heart  than 
the  scalding  drops  which  pride  and  indignation 
had  wrung  forth.  Was  it  conscience  barbed  the 
arrow  which^  since  the  delivery  of  Frederick's 
complimentary  and  simple  message,  had  rankled 
in  her  pr  oud>  and  maidenly,  and  no  w  d  esolat  e  heart  ? 
Gentle  as  was  the  hand  of  the  maternal  Quaker. 
ess^  she  kindly  and  wisely  forbore  to  probe  that 
young  bosom^  quivering  in  its  first-felt  woman's 
agony ;  and  when  the  more  gracious  and  healing 
shower  was  spent,  even  Blanche  had  recovered 
herself.  She  dried  her  eyes,  and  half-smiled. 
*'  This  is  all  very  foolish ;  but,  thank  heaven, 

no  one  can  guess  save  you If  Mr 

Frederick  Leighton  must  needs  go  home — if  his 
duties  here  were  become  so  unpleasant  to  him — 
though,  once,  he  seemed  to  like  to  be  with  us — 
might  he  not  have  said  so  ?  Did  he  fear  that, 
because  I  was  childish  enough  to  shew  my  satis, 
faction  at  the  arrangement  for  my  studies  made 
by  the  Countess,  his  inclinations  were  to  be 
forced  ?-^or  was  it  that  he  must  kindly  steal 
away  lest  the  silly  girl  should  not  have  fortitude 
to  see  him  part  ?" 

"  Deeply  thou  wrongest  him  In  thy  proud 
speech,  lady,  to  whom  thy  secret  thoughts  do 
more  justice.  Thou  knowest  the  natural  diffi. 
dence— the  utter  want  of  self-confidence  and 
presumption— of  him  on  whose  spirit,  neverthe- 
less, the  yoke  of  dependence  would  have  pressed 
hard,  though  imposed  by  a  lighter,  more  delicate 
hand  than  that  of  the  Countess.  In  this  mat- 
ter, pardon  me,  thou  art  thine  own  accuser — 
thine  own  tormentor.  Frederick's  healthy,  right 
mind  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  his  going.  If 
In  the  manner  there  was  fault,  that  was  mine: — 
I  approved  the  measure,  and  I  urged  speed. 
He  has  dallied  too  long — been  but  too  sensible 
to  the  pleasures  and  fascinations  of  a  life  to 
him  enervating  and  perilous,  and  for  thee,  noble 
maiden — ^pardon  that  frank  sincerity  without 
which  my  friendship  for  thee  were  of  no  worth— 
for  thee  unwise— for  me,  thy  friend,  unworthy. 
That  is  done  which  time,  which  society  must 
shortly  have  accomplished,  but  only  when  es- 
trangement  might  have  been  more  painful,  when 
hopes,  unwisely  placed,  but  fondly  cherished, 
might  have  made  that  death  to  thy  presumptu- 
ous playmate  which  to  thee  had  been  sport."  • 

**  Sport  to  me  the  pain  of  Frederick  Leighton ! 
Nay,  then,  I  have  a  right  to  blame  you — ^you  ill 
understand  me.  No  hopes  that  he  could  have 
formed  in  relation  to  me — ^to  my  own  self — me, 
the  poor  orphan  Blanche — could  I  ever  dare  to 
view  as  presumptuous ;  impossible  as  I  am  aware 
their  fulfilment  might  be,  while  the  customs  of 
society  conspire  against  the  happiness  of  all 
womankind,  and  most  against  those  in  the  high- 
est station — ^mine,  whose  seeming  independence 
is  but  a  mockery.  But  enough  of  Frederick ; 
do  not  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  imagine  that^ 
notwithstanding  the  accident  of  my  birth — and 
hesven  knows  Uiat  hitherto  it  has  been  no  bless- 


ing — I  ever  dared  compare  myself  with  man  or 
woman  but  by  the  one  standard  of  superior  intel- 
lect or  greater  goodness.  I  require  to  reflect 
that  I  am  placed  thus  high ;  and,  do  believe  me, 
but  very  rarely  feel  it — and  never  when  I  am  very 
amiable  or  yet  vsry  happy.  Why  do  I  esteem 
thee,  in  thy  pinched  coif,  petulant  and  wayward 
as  I  have  been  to-day,  far  beyond  the  noblest 
matron  in  the  land  that  I  have  ever  seen,  or 
am,  I  fear,  likely  to  see  ?** 

<^  I  will  not  call  thee  flatterer,"  replied^  the 
gratified  gouvemante,  with  her  softest  maternal 
smile,  "  but  I  will  call  thee  dear,  fond  enthusi- 
ast, and  pray  that  thy  generous,  expanding 
mind  may  guard,  while  It  sustains,  thy  pure  and 
ardent  heart: — and  now  good  night  indeed. 
Thou  hast  forgiven  Frederick  Leighton  ?  Many 
years  may  roll  away,  and  change  come  to  all  of 
us,  before  we  see  him  again.  But  thou  wilt  do 
him  justice ;  fcpr  thine  is  a  nature  to  sympathiae 
with  the  noblest  struggles  of  the  inward  war- 
fare— and  those  have  been  his." 

*'  Had  he  but  suffered  me  to  shew  how  firmly 
I  could  have  seen  him  depart — how  frankly  have 
cheered  his  honouraMe  purpose;  but  it  mat- 
ters not ; — and  so  farewell,  Fred,  whom  I  have 
liked  too  long,  too  young,  and  perhaps  too  well, 
ever  to  have  been  in  love  with ;  that  was  impos- 
sible, you  know,  in  an  intercourse  so  kindly 
and  familiar,  and,  until  these  last  days,  so  frank 
as  ours." 

The  bonne  half  smiled.  **  Spite  of  thy  rank 
and  conventional  relations,  how  true  to  thy  sex's 
instincts  art  thou — to  its  haughtiest  caprices,  as 
to  its  deep  tenderness !"  were  her  secret  thoof^hts. 
Whatever  poets  and  dramatists  may  hare  re- 
corded,  the  dawning  love  of  sixteen  is  rarely 
found  dangerous  to  the  lasting  peace  of  its 
victim.  The  Lady  Blanche,  bravely  as  she  had 
borne  herself  before  the  most  trusted  friend  she 
had  on  earth,  wept  sadly  enough  for  one  half- 
hour  when  darkness  and  the  bed-curtains  ha4 
fairly  veiled  her  weakness.  She  felt  as  if  she 
must  be  miserable  while  life  endured ;  and  so  she 
rose  and  re-perused  in  the  moonlight  the  scene 
in  ^*  Cymbeline,"  which  had  formed  her  reading 
on  the  former  evening,  when  her  heart  had 
thrilled  so  rapturously  whUe  her  young  tatoi 
eloquently  dilated  upon  the  exquisitely  feminine 
character  of  the  heroine^-and  then  she  remem^ 
bered,  half-resentfully,how  herbanne  had  abruptly 
put  an  end  to  the  twUight  reverie  which  fcUowre^i 
the  reading.  She  knew  that  it  was  idle  to  retorl 
to  bed,  as  repose  to  her  was  impossible,  hovrewej 
bravely  she  should  bear  hersslf  during  the  day^  m 
that  not  even  she  should  guess  how  deeply  bei 
affections  had  been  entangled.  It  was  th^efon 
with  some  vexation  that  the  Lady  Blandie  awrokj 
next  morning,  at  the  usual  hour,  after  a  lozkf^  wLXk\ 
profound  slumber.  No,  no— the  dawnhi^^  ixuid 
cent  love  of  the  teem  never  yet  cost  ensmcnxr^ 
swain  or  maiden  a  whole  night's  sleep;  sn^ 
upon  the  whole,  in  wise  and  kind  hands,  li^ 
those  in  which  Blanche  was  placed,  is  Tory  ^si^ 
manageable. 
By  active  and  varied  in-door  emj^oyuaentj 
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aal  Mi-lMr  eierdse^  and  firsnk  and  frequent 
eooTemtioDs   about    the    absent   hero,   those 
immj  rereriee  which  are  the  food  of  passion 
wwn  prerented ;  and  discussions  on  the  daties 
and  isii  difficulties  of  the  manly  part  which 
Frederick  had  chosen^  and  by  which  he  must 
iMe  in  working  his  way  to  independence  and 
diitinetion,  dispelled  illusion  and  cast  down  wild 
Jnifiostions.    He  was  to  be  a  physician  ;  and  if 
fotAkj  sa  eodnent  one-'>H>r  his  should  not  be  the 
ftilt   Althoagh  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
leprssdies  of  the  Countess,  by  moving  the  gene- 
ran  trdour  of  Blanche's  nature  to  the  defence 
of  k«r  skssttt  friend,  kept  him  constantly  in  her 
wiaA,  Mr  Frederick  might  have  been  mortified 
to  I«sn  from  his  aunt's  letters  how  soon  any 
fmhl  lease  of  his  disappearance  faded  in  that 
Mb  bsosehold.    Other  occurrences  intervened, 
tod  other  interests  arose.    The  able  organist 
frm  a  distant  town  who  had  long  been  Lady 
Blanehe't  instructor,  was  ordered  to  come  more 
frcqieatly;  and   the   rite    of  confirmation,  to 
thidi  the  consented  with  great  inward  reluctance 
ad  vikh  tears,  flatteringly  ascribed  to  the  tender- 
iM  and  warmth  of  her  devotional  feelings,  was 
fcUowed  by  several  aolemn  festivals  at  the  Abbey, 
md  by  a  few  visits,  strictly  en  familk,  as  the 
Ttoflsdy  had  not  been  presented  at  Court.  The 
•pm  frofession  of  adherence  to  the  Church  of 
Sifltad,  exacted  ftom  her,  had  endeared  her  to 
tba  CooBtess,  whose  •riginal  unreasonable  dis- 
Kk9ie«Bed  dianging  into  doting,  superannuated 
Mam. 

"What  would  Frederick  say  to  my  step  of 
tUidsy  ?"  said  Blande  to  her  friend,  on  escap- 
■ffrMBthe  entertdnment  given  to  the  Bishop, 
tW  fsrl  and  Countess  of  Fanfsronade,  and  a 
mD  <' distinguished"  party  at  the  Abbey,  in 
kiDwr  ^  this  important  event  in  family  annals 
-^  to  that  step  which  we  have  so  often  debated — 
■d  which,  save  for  my  scruples,  he  seemed 
to  ra|Brd  ss  nnimptnrtant." 

''What  says  thine  own  conscience  whose 
dast  re^wnse  is  more  to  thee  than  the  approv- 
^tr  coBdesaning  judgment  of  all  mankind  ?" 

"That  I  have  taken  my  first  downward  step, 
ad  vith  my  eyes  wide  open,  venial  as  the  wrong 
■>7  tsm,  and  pore  as  is  the  motive— to  con- 
test ay  poor  grandmother.  On  the  rights  of 
caaiteee — of  my  private  proie$tafU  judgment 
"-firi  as  I  am,  my  mind  has  never  wavered." 

Tke  aabject  was  not  stirred  again,  and  weeks 
^  bjr  aermely  and  happily,  because  burily  and 
PnitaUy  to  health  and  mind.  Gradual  relaxa- 
^  kai  taken  place  in  both  medical  and  educa« 
<W  discipline.  Lady  lUanche  in  her  studies 
i*!iired  rather  the  rrtn  than  the  spur,  good  Dr. 
%lef  ssSd  ;  and  the  Countess  generally  adopted 
^  aonnenplacee*  and*  used  them  until  she 
^■■M  tern  the  oviginal  Inspiration  of  her  own 
•W*.  The  heiress  in  her  long  mornings  was 
^•tliie  left  moeh  to  her  own  devices ;  and  te 
^»  Mge  and  womanly  as  die  had  grown,  few 
***•  iMre  fViasint  than  getting  beyond  the 
^^vsDs,  and  peasiagly  roMwing  her  acquaint- 
■••^Mi  the  Drlenda  of  ether  years.    Among 


these  was  PhosbeWaterton,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  poacher.  Of  this  dispersed  and  ruined  family 
few  knew  anything  and  no  one  said  good.  The  fa- 
ther was  skulking  from  justice,  helplessly  lamed ; 
the  eldest  boy  had  been  transported  for  a  petty 
theft;  the  mother  had  died  of  a  broken  heart ; 
Phcebe  alone,  the  fair,  pretty,  merry  Phoebe,  the 
joyous  playmate  of  the  Lady  Blanche  in  her  early 
escapades  to  the  strawberry.pickers  and  weeders 
in  the  Abbey  gardens,  waa  doing  well,  and  still 
living  under  the  protection  of  her  grandmother, 
who  was  one  of  Blanche's  out-pensioners,  through 
the  ministration  of  her  Quaker  bonne.  One  day 
a  visit  was  to  be  made  to  Dame  Waterton,  and 
Blanche  also  volunteered—''  It  is  months  since 
I  have  seen  little  Phoebe.  I  daresay  she  cannot 
leave  her  old  grandmother,  save  when  at  work- 
field-work.  1  hope  it  will  not  make  her  ugly,  she 
is  so  pretty  now ;  I  am  sure  I  should  like  it  my- 
self— Shoeing  and  hay-making — ^far  better  than 
scrubbing  and  dish-washing ;  but  Phoebe  fancies 
houserservioe  genteekr,  and  I  promised  her  a 
good  turn  with  the  housekeeper.  If  she  could 
smuggle  her  into  the  laun^,  or  the  dairy, 
grandmamma  would  never  be  disturbed  with  the 
sinful  example  of  giving  bread  to  a  poacher's 
child. — ^That  poor  family!  I  cannot  think  of  them 
without  sorrow ;— corrupted,  dispersed,  ruined. 
I  know  not  whether  aristocratic  game-preservers, 
with  their  insulting,  irriUting,  tyrannical  laws, 
or  the  desperate  invaders  of  those  laws,  are 
worst ;  but  I  know  with  which  I  sympathixe." 

The  pony  phaeton  which  Lady  Blanche  usually 
drove,  was|  left  within  the  Stoke  Delamere 
gate,  and  with  her  friend  she  took  her  way  to 
the  solitary  cottage  of  Dame  Waterton,  which 
was  a  little  way  beyond  the  village,  and  on  the 
outskirts  of  one  of  the  farms  of  him  who,  with- 
out the  park  walls,  was  often  named  Squire 
Grimshaw.  It  was  about  the  hour  when  Phoebe 
might  be  expected  to  rest  from  her  field  labours ; 
and  there  she  was,  sunk  in  a  comer  of  the  settle^ 
weeping,  and  the  old  dame  stamping  on  the  clay 
floor,  in  great  apparent  wrath  and  excitement. 
As  the  light  elastic  figure  of  Blanche  appeared  on 
the  spot  where  her  presence  usually  made  sun- 
shine, Phoebe  started  up,  half-screamed,  and, 
drawing  her  shawl  suddenly  and  closely  around 
her,  souk  down,  and  wept  afresh. 

"  What  is  wrong,  Phoebe  ?  Dame,  I  fear  the 
lady's  visit  is  iU-timed,"  said  the  Quakeress. 

''Grannie  cross^  Phoebe  ?"  whirred  Blanche, 
laughingly.  "Oh,  never  mind.  Mrs  Martin 
will  hire  her,  dame— very  soon,  too.  One  of  the 
laundrymaids  is  going  to  be  married— <^h,  to 
your  old  admirer,  Stephen  Duck,  Phoebe ;  but 
don't  despair  for  that,  lass." 

'*  O  my  young  Lady  Countess,  who  was  always 
so  good  to  the  good-for-nothing  quean!  O 
Missus  Thompson,  marm,  has  she  not  shamed  us 
aU— there,  where  she  sits,  the  vUe,  light  hussey  \ 
I'll  brain  her  !  yes,  111  brain  her !— to  bring  me 
to  shame  in  my  old  days.  Never  will  she^  get 
creditable  place,  never  honest  husband ;  the  'reo- 
tien  house  is  the  place  for  fcer— and  too  good, 
too." 
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Th«  wretdied  ^l,  takiag  h«r  Jiands  firom  lier 
fuoB,  cast  one  wild,  despairiDglook  on  her  grand, 
mother,  and  rushed  from  the  honse*  Her  slight 
and  very  girlish  figure,  and  pretty  hahj  face, 
contrasting  with  her  enlarged  sise,  too  plainly 
told  her  story,  without  the  angry  commentary 
of  the  fnrions  dame.  Blanche,  inexpressibly 
shocked,  became  suddenly  faint,  and  leaned 
against  the  little  mantel-shelf,  which  it  had  once 
been  the  pride  of  Phcobe  to  deck,  and  which  yet 
shewed  some  of  her  own  old  toys. 

'<  The  rile,  wicked  slut  !-*her  wickedness  will 
kill  my  Lady  too" 

'^  Peace,  peace,  dame— fetch  a  cup  of  water,  if 
you  can— land  not  another  word,'^  said  the  Qua- 
keress. 

The  dame,  ^'  sadly  flustered,"  as  she  said,  had 
not  performed  the  duty  when  a  village  matron 
entered,  screaming*- 

''  Dame  Waterton !  your  grandchild  hasdrowned 
herself  in  Squire  Grimshaw's  pond !  See  what 
comes  of  your  worrjring  the  poor  wench,  as  if 
she  were  the  first  gbl  in  the  parish  had  erer 
gone  wrong,  or  would  be  the  last  either  I  Lor' 
bless  me !  my  Lady  Countess  here,  too  T 

Her  dreadful  information  acted  as  a  restor. 
ative  to  Blanche,  who  sprung  out  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  flew  to  the  spot  indicated.  It  was  a 
little  pond,  bordered  by  willows  and  alders,  and 
divided  from  the  path  to  the  cottage  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  meadow.  The  despairing  and  maddened 
girl  had  darted  across  the  meadow,  and  at  once 
plunged  into  the  water,  from  which  she  had  been 
rescued,  in  less  than  a  minute,  by  a  labourer 
who  was  trimming  the  trees.  She  lay  on  the 
grass,  completely  drenched,  but,  by  the  time 
Blanche  reached  her,  perfectly  sensible. 

"  Thank  your  God  with  me,  Phosbe,  who  has 
mercifully  preserved  you  from  a  rash  and  fearful 
act"    And,  stooping,  she  took  the  girl's  hand. 

''  O  my  Lady,  do  not  speak  so  kind  to  me ! 
It  kills  me  worse,  ten  times,  than  grand^ame's 
scolding." 

''  She  will  not  be  so  harsh  to  you  again,  poor 
Phoebe.  I  will  beg  her  not.  Here  she  is  coming 
to  you,  poor  old  body,  to  comfort  you.  She  was 
so  proud  of  you,  Phoebe." 

''  Oh,  she  will  kill  me— she  will  kill  me— she 
vowed  she  would — ^if  he  would  not  miarry  m^-« 
and,  oh,  cruel  I  he  won't.^  Why  did  they  drag  me 
out  of  the  water,  and  not  let  me  die  at  once, 
and  never  see  the  light  again !  Oh,  if  it  were 
but  dark  to  hide  me !"  And,  wrenching  her  hand 
from  the  grasp  of  Blanche,  she  writhed  in  de- 
spairing anguish. 

The  party  from  the  cottage  had  now  come  up ; 
and  the  crone,  relieved  firom  immediate  fear  for 
her  granddaughter's  life,  again  began  to  pour  abuse 
upon  her,  as  if  the  strength  of  her  righteous  in- 
dignation were  to  atone  to  the  bystanders  for  the 
girl's  sins.  The  Lady  Blanche  stood  the  image 
of  shame,  horror,  and  grief.  The  Quakeress 
directed  that  Phoebe  should  be  removed ;  and  re. 
monstrated,  though  In  a  gentle  tone,  with  the 
clamorous  grandame* 

''  Be  merciful  wi'  the  wench,  dame/'  said  the 


labourer  who  had  dragged  Pheebefrem  the  pond^ 
*'  or  thou'lt  drive  her  far  enough.  *  •  .  • 
If  the  chap  do  not  the  handsome  thing  by  thee, 
Phoebe,  poor  lass,  the  neighbourhood  will  cry 
shame  on  him«" 

"  He  wo'not,  he  wo'not,"  shrieked  the  dame. 
'^  Did  not  the  wretch  but  new  go  down  on  her 
knees,  and  crawl  like  a  yearth.wenn  before  him, 
at  the  parson's  honour's,  who  axed  him  and 
coaxed  him  to  make  the  wench  an  honest  wo. 
man  ? — and  first  he  denied,  the  villain !  the  diild 
was  his,  and  then  swore  he  wo'not  marry  an  inch 
of  thee,  disgrace  of  me!  Get  thee  gone  to  the  work- 
house  with  thy  brat— -or  to  bridewell — ^finr  my  roof 
shall  fall  on  me  ere  it  cover  Uiee !  Why,  Robert, 
did  ye  take  her  out  o'  the  pond,  when  she  was 
well  in  it  ?  The  vagabond  is  looking  after  the 
smith's  daughter,  who  has  a  portion  will  buy  him 
a  team  !  1  ax  a  ten  thousand  pardons,  my  Lady  ; 
but  that  wench  has  put  me  mad — I  was  so  proud 
of  her — and  she'll  never  hold  up  the  head  of  an 
honest  woman." 

^'  This  is  a  terrible  scene  for  thee,  dear  Lady," 
whispered  the  Quakeress ;  '^  couldst  thou  not 
return  alone  to  the  gate,  and  to  heme,  or  else 
wait  me  there." 

"  Dreadful  indeed — ^but  unavoidable— a  dark 
chapter  in  woman's  life ;  but  I  must  now  see  to 
the  end  of  it.  I  cannot  feel  it  in  my  heart  to  leave 
the  wretched  creature  with  this  outrageous  wo- 
man, in  the  present  temper  of  both— nor  can  I 
desert  her.  Say,  could  we  not  place  her  some- 
where  ?  The  laundry— dear  old  sanctuary  1  No 
servant  from  high  to  low  dare  i^sper  against  me/' 

The  matron  could  not  approve  of  this  echemey 
nor  could  she  abandon  Phoebe ;  and,  trusting  all 
to  her  intelligence  and  humanity,  Blanche   re- 
turned alone,  on  her  request— «nd  within  the  park 
gate  sat  long  under  a  tree,  ruminating  deeply  on 
those  tales  of  wo  and  guilt  which,  even  in  thia 
quiet  neighbourhood,  had  reached  her  guarded 
seclusion,   and  upon  the  exposed  condition   of 
young  girls  in  the  rank  of  poor  Phori>e  Waterton. 
Her  early  regard  for  her  old  playmate,  and  re. 
collection  of  the  painful  circumstances  which  had 
derived  Phoebe  of  a  mother's  guardian  care,  at 
the  critical  period  of  maiden  life  when  it  beoomea 
the  most  necessary  and  valuable,  deepened  the  in- 
terest which  her  fate  inspired.  Before  Mrs  Thcnnp- 
son  returned,  she  had  provided  a  respectable 
temporary  house  for  the  girl,  and  seen  her  seducer 
in  presence  of  the  clergyman  and  Mr  Grimahavr. 
She  described  him  in  few  words,  as  a  very  ycHang 
and  good-looking  rustic— -ignorant,  selfioh,  nnd- 
perhaps,  brutaL     The  power  of  marrying  or  not 
marrying^— of  deciding  a  fellow.creature's  fiate  ■   ■ 
seemed  to  have  mightily  augmented  his  self-ecMi- 
sequence,  especially  since  the  squire  and  ^*  th< 
young  Countess"  had  become  parties  in  the  affiair 
But  the  price  of  a  team  was  his  dogged  vUimatmitm 

^*  So  the  unmanly  boor,  who  has  won  her  m^m 
pie  and  affectionate  heart,  would  graciously  ajQoe^ 
poor  Phoebe  on  these  terms,"  said  Blanche,  iodig 
nantly.  **  I  would  give  her  the  price  of  ten  team 
if  1  had  it,  had  she  the  sense  and  spirit  to  reaped 
in  herself^  fallen  as  she  iv  •  fiMr  noUer  exeetsan 
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tad  todeipllft  Ihit  felloir.  Can  any  good  come 
of  saeb  8  marruige  ? — I  wUl  talk  to  her  myself." 
Even  Uie  benevolent  Quakeress  wad  startled  by 
tbeiteof  PbcBbe,  were  the  offer  in  her  power, 
nhoDg,  by  maundagey  to  solder  up  her  broken 
npitatk»  ;  although,  in  such  a  union,  she  saw 
10  hope  of  happiness,  and  no  foundation,  war. 
naiod  by  ordinary  prudence,  for  these  two  young, 
ipoiaoty  and  improvident  creatures  uniting 
tbeir  fate.  She  accompanied  the  Lady  Blanche 
Mxt  morning  on  her  visit  to  the  forester's  cot- 
tage^ where  Phcebe  had  obtained  shelter.  They 
foirad  her  engaged  in  needlework,  which, 
Uishuig  the  deepest  scarlet,  she  hastily  con- 
enled,  as  she  rose  tremblingly  to  make  her  little 
eorteey.  Her  work  had  been  some  sort  of 
Wbjr-dothes,  which  poor  Phcebe  was  fabricating 
fnm  her  maiden  finery. 

Blanche  looked  upon  her  sad,  pale,  childish 
omntenance,  with  deep  compassion. 

"Ah,  poor  Phoebe,  you  have  been  very  foolish, 
ud  yea  have  suffered,  too,"  said  the  Quakeress. 
"  Fon  have  gone  through  a  fiery  ordeal ;  nor  is 
tbe  worst  past."  And  Phoebe,  fancying  this 
•MwAlng  very  wicked,  yet  pitying  herself,  wept 
aboadantly,  while  murmuring— « 

"I  know  I  am  very,  very  wicked ;  but,  oh,  I 
n  very  wretched  too*"  And  her .  tears  flowed 
teer, 

'^^e  are  not  come  to  upbraid  you,  Phcebe, 
ffiy  po<«  giri/  said  Lady  Blanche,  whose  heart 
^»ai  aiittea.  She  knew  her  playmate  to  be  un- 
tutored, vain,  and  credulous  ;*but  she  was  also 
*weet4empered,  affectionate,  docile,  and,  in 
t^te  ef  her  frailty,  richly  endowed  with  that 
lative  delicacy  which  seems  the  inheritance  of 
tbe  great  majority  of  uncorrupted  women,  in 
vbatever  ocMidition  they  may  be  placed.  She 
Bade  no  complaint  of  her  betrayer,  cast  no  blame 
fa  hhn ;  tiiough,  far  beyond  all  that  she  had 
ttfered  from  remorse,  shame,  and  the  harshness 
if  her  grandmother,  was  her  agonizing  sense  of 
the  brutality  with  which  he  had  cast  imputations 
■?<m  her  modesty,  and  charged  her,  in  rude 
vindieation  of  himself,  with  misconduct,  which 
tbe  dergyman  was  moved  to  repel  and  indig- 
■aotiy  rebuke.  On  this  point  only  her  feelings 
betrayed  her  into  the  expression  of  anything 
like  resentment  or  indignation. 

"He  might  have  refused  to  marry  me — ^per« 
W*  1  deserve  to  be  no  man's  wife ;  but  to  say, 
»d  before  all  the  gentlemen,  I  was  a  light,  bad 
pfl— oh,  that  was  wrong,  that  was  cruel  !" 

'^  sense  of  injustice  and  unmanly  dealing 
bad  cut  her  to  the  soul,  wounded  her  trusting 
^•tft  to  the  core,  and  beyond  healing. 

"  Barely,  then,  poor  Phoebe,  you  could  not 
^^ak  of  marrying  the  man  capable  of  such  base, 
■WsalyTillany?" 

*  Alack  !  he  won't  have  me,"  murmured 
^^•fct.  «  1  have  no  portion.  The  parson 
bogged  kiai,  the  overseer  threatened,  I  went 
dawn  QQ  my  knees,  as  grand-dame  said>  and  he 
wm  only  angry,  or  laughed  at  me,  and  said 
fif^  jitnmg  things.  Oh,  if  poor  girls  would 
•*»  ipvniog !"  mimlixed  Phcebe.    **  But,  per- 


haps, if  my  Lady  or  Squire  Grimshaw  ordered 
him,  he  might,  though  I  am  over  bold  to  speak 
of  it." 

*^  If  we  bribed  him,  forced  the  unmanly 
fellow  to  do  you  the  poor  justice  in  his  power !" 
cried  Blanche.  "  Oh,  no,  Phcebe.  He  does  not 
love  you ;  he  never  loved  you ;  he  is  unworthy 
of  you." 

Phoebe  looked  up  in  transient  surprise. 

^'  Him  you  must  learn  to  forget,  to  despise—- 
respect  and  love  him  as  a  husband,  you  surely 
never  can." 

She  turned  to  her  friend. 

'^  Those  enforced  parish  marriages,  how  I 
loathe  them  I  To  me  they  seem  unutterably  de» 
testable;  and,  to  women,  how  miserable,  how 
utterly  degrading !  Forget  this  man,  Phoebe-^ 
avoid  him — earn  your  own  honest  bread.  Rear 
your  infant  in  peace,  if  God  give  it  life.  Re* 
spect  yourself,  and  you  will  be  respected :  and, 
as  a  weU-conducted  single  woman,  you  shall,  after 
all  that  has  passed,  never  want  a  friend  in  me." 

Phcebe  wept  profusely,  ere  she  murmured, 
artlessly—*^  But,  my  Lady  Countess,  I  should 
never  then  be  an  honest  woman." 

In  spite  of  her  habitual  gravity  and  decorum, 
the  Quakeress  smiled  at  what  she  knew  her 
pupil  would  regard  as  "  the  honest-woman  fal- 
lacy ;"  and  Blanche,  who  was  too  much  interested 
and  excited  to  sympathize  in  these  mirthful 
feelingB,  replied,  earnestly-— 

^<  What  shall  prevent  ?  Other  than  an  un. 
fortunate  girl  you  cannot  be ;  but  an  honest  and 
reputable  single  woman  you  may  be.  Look,  then, 
Phoebe,  for  your  redemption  to  yourself,  not  to 
the  pitiful  atonement  which  may  be  wrested  from 
this  young  man,  at  the  price  of  true  womanly 
dignity  and  future  peace." 

^*  Neither  a  maiden  to  have  a  suitor,  nor  yet 
a  wife,"  was  Phoebe's  melancholy  thought ;  while 
the  Lady  Blanche  energetically  addressed  her. 

*'  Phoebe  Waterton,  give  me  the  satisfaction  of 
rescuing  you  from  the  farther  consequences  of 
your  folly,  in  a  degrading  and  most  unpromising 
marriage.  Have  the  fortitude  to  encounter  a 
brief  shame,  which  cannot  be  worse  than  it  is 
now,  rather  than  a  life-long,  gnawing  sorrow.  I 
leave  you  now  to  your  own  reflections." 

The  result  was,  that  Phoebe  reluctantly  re- 
signed her  hope  of  marriage ;  while .  her  rude 
lover,  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  pressed  his 
suit ;  and,  though  the  clergyman  was  at  fault, 
the  parish  overseer  surprised,  maids  and  matrons 
in  consternation,  the  Lady  Blanche  resolutely 
maintained  that  Phoebe  was  in  a  better  moral 
and  social  position  nursing  her  unfathered  babe 
in  her  grandmother's  hut,  than  as  the  "  honest 
woman"  into  which,  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
pounds,  or  promises  and  threats,  she  might  have 
raised  her. — "  1  have  but  one  regret,"  said  she, 
when  her  friend  returned  from  her  first  visit  to 
the  young  mother — "  It  is,  indeed,  hard  that  the 
innocent  babe  must  bear  a  deeper  stain  of  shame 
than  the  parents.  There  is  nothing  in  Christian 
society  more  anomalous  and  cruel  than  the.oon-r 
dition  of  iUegitimate  childroD  " 
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**  Art  thou  prepared  to  say  it  nay  not  be  for 
the  beiit — may  not  ward  off  greater  evil  ?" 

"  That  the  heaviest  or  the  longest  punishment 
should  fall  not  on  the  erring  but  the  innocent  ? 
Oh,  no,  that  cannot  be  right;  yet  it  may  be 
better  that  poor  Phoebe's  babe  remain  a  stigma, 
tized  child,  rather  than  the  first  of  the  offispriog 
of  an  ill-assorted  marriage,  entered  on  with 
loathing,  dragged  on  in  strife  and  probably  hate-7- 
the  first  of  a  family  trained  in  misery  onto  all 
vice  of  temper,  if  not  of  life." 

*'  Thou  wilt  not,  then,  approve  of  our  patched- 
up  parish  marriages  on  the  Delamere  estates  ?" 

"  Quite  the  reverse.  If  I  ever  have  power,  I 
shall  discountenance  such  alliances  to  the  point 
of  tyranny.  How  much  happier,  and,  to  my 
feeling,  more  respectable,  may  simple  Phoebe 
become,  an  unfettered  single  woman,  earning  her 
own  bread,  than  the  partner  on  sufferanoe  of  that 
coarse^minded,  ignorant  fellow,  and  the  mother 
of  a  wretched  brood,  whose  first  lessons  might 
be  their  father's  ruffianly  upbraidings  of  their 
mother's  shame  ?" 

"  But  where  the  transgressors  really  loved,  and 
wished  to  be  united  ?"  said  the  Quakeress. 

Blanche  reddened*  as  she  gravely  replied — 
'*  Such  cases  are  beyond  my  jurisdiction — ^love, 
real  love,  must  be  a  law  unto  itself— the  parish 
and  the  lord  of  the  manor  are  no  more  entitled  to 
disjoin  united  hearts,  than  to  bind  together  hat- 
ing or  uncongenial  minds." 

Squire  Grimshaw  had  ''come  good  to  the 
parish"  for  the  consequences  of  Phoebe's  indis- 
cretion,  and,  farther  to  conciliate  the  young 
Countess,  had  dismissed  Phoebe's  lover  from  his 
employment  in  a  manner  which  precluded  any 
one  from  hiring  him.  Phoebe  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Chester,  to  nurse  her  child, 
nnder  the  care  of  a  sister  of  the  Quakeress,  who 
readily  promised  to  look  after  her ;  and  a  load 
was  removed  from  the  heart  of  Lady  Blanche. 
But  the  tale  of  Phoebe's  undoing  had,  meanwhile, 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Countees,  through  the 
ordinary  medium  of  village  gossip,  her  maid, 
Mrs  Martin ;  and  so  outraged  were  hex.  ideas  of 
morality  and  parish  discipline,  that  Mr  Grim- 
siiaw  was  commanded  to  have  the  fellow  fetched 
back  from  Lincolnshire,  whither  he  had  gone, 
and  married  to  the  worthless  hussy  at  the  point 
of  the  beadle's  staff,  although  his  own  should  be 
exercised  on  his  bride's  shoulders  ten  minutes 
thereafter.  The  Lady  Blanche  was  almost  sick 
with  vexation.  She  took  courage  to  speak  to 
her  grandmother — to  reason  with  her.  The 
Countess,  though  not  made  aware  of  one  half  the 
extent  of  her  grandchild's  knowledge  or  inter- 
ference in  this  delicate  affair,  was  petrified  at 
the  young  lady  knowing,  or,  at  least,  at  her  ap- 
pearing to  know  anything  whatever  of  so  riiock. 
ing  and  shameful  a  business ;  and  the  delicacy 
and  womanly  feelings  of  Blanche  were  deeply 
wounded  by  the  tone  of  her  censure  and  re- 
proaches. She  retired  in  tears  to  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  and  a  long  while  elapsed  before  she  could 
uabosom  herself  to  her  gouvemaQt?/ whidi^  at 
)a9t,  she  did  abruptly. 


''  Were  ignorance  innocence,  I  might  deserve 
grandmamma's  reproaches,"  die  said;  '<but, 
alas,  it  is  not !— I  am  very  young  to  be  sure— at 
least  I  am  not  old  ;  but  I  have  been  bom  into  a 
world  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  as  well  at  of 
grandeur  and  gaiety,  and  I  can  neither  oblitente 
my  understanding,  nor  put  my  senses  of  hearing 
and  seeing,  and  power  of  involuntary  thought^  to 
sleep,  because  1  am  a  young  woman — ^a  young 
lady.  1  cannot  help  reasoning  on  what  I  am 
compelled  to  feel.  1  hoped  my  strong,  natural 
sense  of  justice  and  of  female  honour,  and  my  tme 
sympathy  with  poor  Phoebe,  might  have  supplied 
my  want  of  experience,  and  yet  not  have  ex- 
posed me  to  the  suspicion  of  indelicacy.  I  am 
not  satisfied  that  I  have  done  wrong ;  but  I  begin 
to  feel  the  world  will  be  too  strong  for  me: 
one  by  one  I  shall  be  forced  to  surrender  what- 
ever I  consider  good  and  right,  that  it  opposed 
to  its  opinions,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  and  be- 
come the  slave  of  custom,  like  all  womankind." 

''  Thou  wilt  not,"  said  her  friend.  *'  The  de- 
gree and  activity  of  thy  opposition  may  become 
a  question  of  prudence ;  but  thou  wilt  not  allow 
thy  understanding,  thy  conscience,  the  dinae 
instinct  of  truth,  glowing  in  thy  young  and  pure 
bosom,  to  be  either  perverted  or  extinguished." 

The  Lady  Blanche  shook  her  head  moiumfaUy, 
yet  half-playfully,  replying — "  These  sons  of 
Zeruiah  be  too  strong  for  me ! — ^yet  I  riiall  man- 
fully give  battle." 

This  battle  of  wild  opinion  and  extravagant 
speculation,  as  he  deemed  it,  waa  frequently 
maintained  with  Dr  Hayley,  and  partly  in  fun 
and  drollery.'  The  Earl  of  Fanfaronade  had 
been  tried  in  these  skirmishes ;  but  he  was  feuod 
too  dull  for  a  butt.  Her  strange  wild  flights 
of  thought  and  imagination  often  threw  the 
worthy  doctor  into  consternation,  or  le(^  him, 
like  Time  with  Shakspeare,  toiling  after  the 
Lady  Blanche  in  vain,  while  her  bold  doubts,  and 
bolder  questionings,  sometimes  half  frightened 
him,  not  so  much  for  her  orthodoxy  as  her 
sanity.  Her  genuine,  unaffected  indifference  to 
the  advantages  of  her  birth,  and,  aa  it  often 
seemed,  to  life  itself,  shocked  him  yet  more 
than  her  wild  notions.  It  was  unnatural,  and,  in 
one  so  young,  almost  revolting. 

'^  Of  what  use  is  life  to  me,  since  of  none  U 
any  one  else  ?"  would  she  say;  ''  A  pain-soften  a 
burthen«  I  have  no  power  of  independent  action 
—my  existence  is  without  value,  not  alone  tl 
society,  but  nearly  to  any  one  human  being." 

'^  You  are  then,  I  presume,  a  utiiUarian  phi' 
loeopher,"  said  the  jSodor,  smiling*. 

^'Yes — ^but  one  who  holds  dispensing  knowi 
ledge,  happiness— even  innocent  pleasure— -th< 
highest  mode  of  utility;  and  feels  herself  (^ 
small  account  indeed." 

"  It  is  wrong — nay,  almost  impious  to  say  sd 
Lady  Blanche.  Had  Providence,  who  has  bed 
pleased  to  plant  you  in  the  highest  station,  i^ 
gracious  purpose  to  advance  in  so  doing  ?" 

Blanche  shook  her  head.  ''If  so,  I  am  uj 
equal  to  it.  But  I  doubt.  My  grandmother-j 
hw  she  fslfiUed  bar  high  deetiay?   Ormjgisd 
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grvat  grandsire^  him  called  tba  wicked  Earl ;  yet 
ke  who  waa  far  more  powerful^  and  far  more 
ridi? — Bat  if  ProTidence  allot  our  aooial  posi- 
tioD>  then  also  that  of  the  millions  on  millions 
iroond  ns,  who  live  in  misery^  and  perish  in 
{gnoFance.  Ah,  no,  no  !  ProTidence  has  blessed 
M  erery  one  with  reason — and  given  •  us  re- 
rdation ;  and  we  pervert  the  one,  and  act  as  if 
we  believed  not  the  other — which,  in  truth,  we 
4o  not.  Who  believes  with  the  understanding  ? 
Few,  if  any.  Who  obeys  ?  Oh,  not  one ! — and 
feast  of  aU,  /."  This  waa  said  with  deep  em- 
phasis, and  in  a  tone  of  despondency. 

"None  are  faultless,"  said  the  good  soothing- 
lyrop  Doctor;  "few  without  blame^  though 
furely.  Lady  Blanche,  you  judge  yourself 
hardily." 

''Pardon  the  interruption.  Doctor.  I  guess 
what  you  would  say.  I  have  been  a  safely,  if 
not  well-brought-up  girl :  I  break  no  positive 
ooounandment-^I  do  not  kill — I  do  not  steal — 
1  do  not  swear ;  but  do  1  not  violate  every  day 
the  purity  of  conscience,  and  live  far,  far 
Wlow  my  own  sense  of  right ;  immeshed  in  the 
erik  of  insincerity  and  selfiriiness,  and  enslaved 
by  the  tyranny  of  custom  and  false  shame? 
Loring  my  Creator  with  my  whole  heart,  where 
ihall  1  find  strength  of  mind,  moral  courage,  to 
set  as  if  I  indeed  loved  my  neighbour  as  myself, 
even  while  that  love  is  burning  in  my  human 
bosom? — ^where,  with  some  power  of  know- 
ledge, and  probably  one  day  to  have  much  of  for- 
time,  fortitude  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  resolute 
good?- 

Doctor  Hayley,  even  when  ailments  were 
rt  hand,  often  fancied  it  wisest  to  permit  these 
nerbid  feelings  and  distempered  fancies  to  ex- 
haaet  themselves  in  combating  each  other. 
He  wae  not  afraid  that  the  Lady  Blanche  would 
go  abroad  to  the  lanes  and  highways,  or  yet 
Is  drawing-rooms,  to  preach  a  purer  or  higher 
Borality;  nor  that,  indue  time,  the  world,  though 
it  might  not  gain  her  judgment,  would  compel 
her  obedience. 

She  was  about  to  be  put  to  the  test ;  for  Lady 
Blande  claimed  her  promise  guest,  and  Blanche 
fiaaUy  left  her  grandmother  and  Holy  Cross 
with  deeper  concern  than  she  could  well  account 
for ;  aad  with  more  ornaments,  directions,  and 
mjsBctienB  than  ever  young  lady  carried  to 
London  before  or  since.  The  town  physician 
vasto  correspond  with  the  village  Esculapius, 
and  dafly  bulletins  of  health  and  adventures 
were  to  be  despatched  to  the  Countess  and  her 
sew  Inseparable  Doctor. 
«  Dr.  W ^'s  duty  is  likely  to  be  a  sine- 
replied  Lady  Blande  to  the  ''  more  last 
'  of  the  Countess,  toudiing  her  grand- 
r's  health,  and  symmetrical  perfection  of 


I  kave  never  seen  Lady  Blanche,  always 
:,  look  half  so  handsome  aa  now.  Even 
tardy  roeae  are  budding  through  the  snows 
And  she  gently  tapped  the  delicate 
earing  the  softest  tint  of  maiden 
^Bsddiog  ialo  behest  beanty,''  whie- 


pered  the  graceful  lady  in  her  dulcet  tones— 
''  gather  them  who  may." 

''  My  grandchild  has  improved  wonderfully  of 
late,"  said  the  Countess,  ''.both  in  health  and 
person.  She  looks,  indeed,  almost  too  formed 
for  her  years — too  womanly.  Her  Quaker  gou- 
vemante  has  some  merit  in  hev  training  system : 
— and,  by  the  way.  Doctor  Hayley,  as  well  as 
myself,  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  persisted 
in,  even  in  town,  alternating  with  eques- 
trian exercise — of  which,  Blanche,  as  a  Dela- 
mere,  is  extravagantly  fond. — Riding,  and  the 
love  of  horses  and  hounds,  is,  indeed,  a  hered- 
tary  passion  in  our  family." 

Lady  Blande  was  ready  to  promise  for  every- 
thing. Had  swimming  or  ballooning  been  de- 
clared necessary,  or  a  family  propensity,  the 
would  have  undertaken  for  Blanche  enjoying 
those  modes  of  exercise. 

Until  the  eve  of  her  departure,  Blanche  had 
never  once  spoken  of  Phoebe  Waterton,  now 
some  weeks  a  wife,  by  her  own  glad  consent  at 
last,  and  to  the  delight  of  her  grandmother. 

"  She  ought  to  be  the  best  judge  of  her  own 
happiness,"  said  Blanche ;  ^  and,  if  apprehensive 
for  her,  and  somewhat  grieved,  1  am  not  offended. 
But  to  the  point.  My  grandmotber  has  quite  en- 
ricjied  me  to  night— and  Phoebe  shall  not  want 
the  team  which  would  have  made  her  acceptable 
once,  and  may  be  useful  still."  She  gave  her 
new  and  well-replenished  note-case  to  her  confi- 
dante. 

«  Thy  marriage  gift]  may  not  be  wanted  now 
— ^yet  needed  in  time — there  is  no  present 
haste,"  said  the  Quakeress. 

"Yes,  there  is;  she  shall  lose  no  chance  of 
comfort  in  her  new  state  that  this  small  help 
can  give  her — ^you  will  do  all  that  is  proper  for 
me ;  and,  pray,  don't  be  niggardly— of  your  own 
property  you  never  are ;  remember  I  shall  be 
rich  some  time  or  other,  and,  if  I  may  not  have 
even  the  pleasure  of  doing  a  little  good  to  an 
old  playmate,  of  what  value  will  wealth  be  ?" 
She  added,  in  a  low  and  earnest  voice — "  My 
older^  dearer,  more  unhappy  playmate— have  you 
made  those  inquiries  which  may  give  us  a  clew, 
yonder  where  we  are  going,  upon  the  trace  of 
her — Rosa  ? — Rosamond  Weston  ?" 

"  I  have — but,  alas  !  with  no  success ;  and, 
although  I  had  obtained  some  trace,  I  fear  that 
poor  lost  one  is  far  beyond  your  help." 

"  Do  not  say  it.  Is  it  not  singular,  pitiable, 
that,  of  the  very  few  young  girls  whom  I  have 
ever  known  and  cared  about,  two— and  those 
each  in  her  own  station  the  most  gentle  and 
amiable — should  be  thus  the  victims  of  their 
own  folly,  of  their  exposed  position,  and  of  that 
horrible  licentiousness  of  which  women  dare  not 
think,  and  which  fills  the  world  with  misery  sur- 
passing my  comprehension ;-— which  makes  me 
shudder  and  recoil  when  I  should  act.  But  we  will 
seek  out  Rosa.  You,  dear  bonne,  have  knowledge, 
goodness,  and  experience ;  I  have  a  brave  will, 
and  I  shall  have  power.  I  would  have  snatched 
poor  Phoebe  from  a  life  of,  1  fear,  wretchedness 
and  degradation,  and  most  certainly  of  poverty ; 
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and  I  will,  tlii*ough  your  agency,  rescue  Rosa- 
mond Weston  from  the  sin  and  slavery  of  a  life 
of  involuntary  vice,  if  it  be  possible!"  The 
young  woman  of  whom  Blanche  spoke,  was  the 
daughter  of  an  humble  medical  practitioner  in 
Stoke  Delamere,  and  had,  as  matter  of  grace 
and  of  necessity,,  been  admitted  to  the  Abbey 
with  one  or  two  more  young  persons  of  respect- 
able family,  when  the  heiress,  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  England,  had  been  taught  dancing. 
Rosamond  Weston  was  some  years  older  than 
the  Lady  Blanche,  and  a  fair,  delicate,  and  ele- 
gant girl,  whose  gracefulness  and  beauty  of  per- 
son, and  sweetness  of  manners,  the  little  Count- 
ess had  admired  with  the  passionate  fondness 
which  children  often  conceive  for  young  women 
who  are  kind  to  them.  The  sudden  death  of  her 
father  left  Rosa  a  penniless  orphan ;  and  to  this 
hour  the  Countess  continued  to  lament  the  hand- 
some sum  she  had  thrown  away  when  a  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  place 
the  girl  at  school,  in  order  to  qualify  her  for  a 
governess.  *'  Fifty  guineas  thrown  away  on  so 
worthless  and  ungrateful  a  wretch-— one  of  those 
vile  creatures  who  employ  their  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments, forsooth  i  to  entangle  and  seduce 
thoughtless  young  men  of  family  and  fortune. 
Do  you  know.  Doctor,  I  have  been  told  that  Uie 
Honourable  Mr  Horatio  Devereux,  the  second 
son  of  my  esteemed  friend  Lord  Fanfaronade, 
the  heir  to  his  mother's  pretty  estate,  and  one  of 

the  members  for  the  county But  why  explain 

to  you,  who  know  Horatio  so  well— so  rising  and 
promising,  and  indeed  so  exemplary  a  young  man 
—so  much  the  pride  of  his  family  and  his 
tutors — who  made  that  fine  speech,  you  know, 
on  the  Malt-Tax,  and  wrote  that  immensely 
clever  pamphlet  about  something,  which  Hatch- 
ard  sent  down  to  me,  with  so  eloquent  a  letter 
from  the  author  ?  But,  indeed,  he  was  always 
one  of  my  pets.  Well,"  whispering,  "  there's  a 
mistress  in  the  wood,  in  that  quarter,  too.  It 
is  truly  shocking ;  but  so  I  am  informed." 

The  Countess  did  not  give  up  her  authority— 
her  all-knowing  Martin,  namely ;  and  the  Doc- 
tor, who  heard  nothing  new,  was  duly  affected. 

"  Some  wretched  creature,  who  has  success- 
fully woven  her  toils  around  even  this  well- 
principled,  very  clever,  and  highly  moral  young 
man.  But  it  is  all  over  now,  I  believe;  nor 
have  I,  my  friend,  in  any  respect  committed 
myself  with  Lord  Fanfaronade.  The  character 
and  connexion  are,  certainly,  in  every  way  unex- 
ceptionable. And,  thank  Heaven  !  in  matri- 
monial alliance,  the  Delameres  need  care  little 
for  either  title  or  fortune." 

One  might  have  fancied  the  Lady  was  herself 
meditating  matrimony.  The  subject  was  not 
new  to  the  Doctor,  though  her  Ladyship  had 
never  before  spoken  so  explicitly.  He  was  well 
aware  that  her  family  vanity  would  be  unwilling 
to  sink  the  title  of  Delamere  even  in  a  ducal  coro- 
net, and  that  she  would  be  much  better  pleased 
to  bestow  dignity  than  receive  it.  Besides,  no- 
thing could  be  easier  than  the  united  interest 
of  the  families  obtaining  that  title  for  the  Hon« 


Horatio  Devereux,  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
marrying  the  Lady  Blanche,  must,  at  all  events, 
descend  to  their  son.     With  his  other  sdvan. 
tages,  the  husband-elect  of  the  Countess'  fancy 
was  not  a  mere  penniless  younger  son.    He  was 
heir  to  his  mother's  snug  estate  of  £7000  per 
annum,-  of  which  he  already  enjoyed  above  half 
the  income.     Had  the  Doctor  spoken  his  in- 
most thoughts,  he  would  have  said  that  it  would 
be  all  in  good  time  to  settle  the  matrimonial 
interests  of  the  young  lady  some  seven  years 
hence.    Indeed,  he  saw  no  great  use  or  advan- 
tage in  her  marrying  at  all,  which  event  would 
effectually  disturb  his  little  pleasant  arrange- 
ments, and  probably  not  contribute  much  to  her 
own  happiness;   but,  if  it  must  be  so,  then 
Horatio  was  just  as  eligible  as  any  other  young 
man  of  rank.      He  contented   himself  witli 
merely  hinting  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to 
disturb  the  young  lady's  education^  and  the  con- 
firmation of  her  recovery,  by  the  introducUonof 
a  topic  so  agitating. 

'^  Nay,  nay — ^for  that,  you  might  trust  to  my 
prudence,  my  good  friend,"  replied  the  gratified 
Countess.  '*  My  grandausrhter,  in  one  sense,  is  a 
mere  child.  But  special  circumstances  create 
special  cases,  my  good  Doctor — and  the  extinc- 
tion of  an  iUustrious  house  is  matter  of  no 
ordinary  consideration.  My  project  is,  if  it  be 
the  Almighty's  will" — ^the  Countess,  when  she 
had  made  up  her  own  mind,  was  always  very 
resigned — ^^  to  present  my  grandaughter  at  the 
last  drawing-room  of  the  season^  and  to  marry 
her  immediately  thereafter;  if  her  health  be  quite 
firm — for  which  I  have  now  small  fears.  The 
young  people  may  spend  the  honeymoon  at 
Lady  Fanfaronade's  pretty  little  place  in  Stafi 
fordshire,  a  toy-thing  in  the  way  of  a  mansioui 
but  which  at  her  death  will  be  Horatio's ;  and, 
I  then  intend  that  until  Blanche  is  of  age  w< 
shall  form  one  family — ^though  I  shall  not  object 
to  «  town  establishment." 

Though  the  Doctor  was  far  from  satisfied,  h^ 
had  not  a  word  to  object ;  and  he  had  a  stroni 
reserve  of  hope  in  the  suspected  contumacy  ol 
the  yoong  lady.  That  the  Hon.  Horatio  should 
be  insensible  to  his  good  fortune  was  not  pro 
bable;  and  the  long  friendliness  of  the  whol< 
Fanfaronade  family,  together  with  the  exceesivi 
empressement  of  Lady  Blande,  left  him  no  doub 
as  to  them. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Our  Heroine  in  a  New  Scene. 
It  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  her  lively 
agreeable,  and  thorough-bred  hostess,  if  ^ 
visit  of  the  Lady  Blanche  to  Ltondon  was  m 
delightful  to  her.  She  was  the  distinguish^ 
and  caressed  inmate  of  a  well-appointed  as 
admirably-regulated  establishment ;  where  tt 
most  refined  luxury  seemed  but  to  nkinisteT  1 
taste  and  ease.  Lord  Blande  was  found  ^ 
agreeable  and  high-bred  man^  less  lively  in  pai^ 
than  his  Lady,  but  never  in  the  way  of  soc^ 
pleasure ;  though,  beyond  his  fpraceful  bow  a^ 
smilej  the  joke  of  gentle  dolness^  and  a  firaltl^ 
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toilet,  lie  might  not  contribute  mucli  to  the 
geoenl  stock  of  entertainment  and  enjoyment. 
There  w^e  two  very  pretty  children^  unspoiled 
and  engaging ;  and  Mr  Horatio  Devereux  was^ 
y  Blanche  speedily  informed  her  b^nne,  one  of 
the  most  gentlemanlike  and  agreeable  persons* 
die  had  ever  seen— quite  a  new  style  of  a  man-— 
vith  an  ease  and  simplicity  of  manner  which 
gare  her  a  new  idea  of  the  boasted  politeness  of 
the  fuhionable  world — a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
stiff  dignity  and  elaborate  courtesy  of  his  father, 
and  80  much  more  simple,  quiet,  and  self-poised 
than  his  sister. 

"I  may  say  of  his  manners,"  remarked  Blanche, 
"u  is  said  of  the  accent  of  the  finest  speakers, 
that  he  has  no  particular  manners  of  any  kind." 
Mr  Devereux  had  been  the  only  dinner  guest 
on  the  evening  that  the  fair  travellers  reached 
London ;  and  the  ladies  had  not  been  five  minutes 
in  the  drawing-room  when  Blanche  remarked— 
"  1  am  surprised.  Lady  Blande,  that  you  did  not 
mention  your  brother  to  me,  among  your  other 
ittractions ;  I  have  a  sort  of  pre-adamite  recol- 
lection, or  rather  knowledge  of  him,  from  hear. 
iog  grandmamma  and  Dr  Hayley  celebrate  his 
preat  talents    and  orthodox    Tory  principles. 
Once,  indeed,  at  an  election,  I  had  a  peep  of 
iiim  from  the  nursery-window,  when  he  came  to 
pay  his  devoirs  to  the  Countess ;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  fixed  my  regards  principally  upon  his  beau- 
tiful hwse" 

''Oh!  Horatio!"  replied  Lady  Blande,  in  a 
tone  of  easy  indifference — '^he  is  so  much  one  of 
omelves,  or  a  second  my$el/,  that  I  never  should 
hare  thought  of  marshalling  him  the  way  to 
^^a  good  graces.  He  is,  indeed,  an  uncom- 
mon, a  very  superior  man — a  brother  to  be 
ptnd  of;  though  1  should  not  have  fancied  him 
t  an  likely  to  captivate  Lady  Delamere — but 
there  is  oo  answering  for  the  caprices  of  old  or 
J^mft  ladies." 

"  He  does  not  seem  in  too  good  health,  I  fear," 
ittdfilaoche. 

''  ^9,  that  detestable  House  of  Commons  half 
^^ledhim  last  year,  and  he  was  again  attacked 
*ith  a  low  nervous  fever  at  the  beginning  of 
^  seaaon.  He  is  still  a  sort  of  invalid,  though 
■•raiQi^i  better;  only  prudently  keeping  out 
•^•soety  a  good  deal,  and,  I  suspect,  glad  of  an 
•■case.  Indeed,  he  never  liked  our  May-fair 
•**• ; — he  was  always  fond  of  literature — and 
^ttaiy  politics  have  quite  absorbed  him,  though 
**>ftbi  if  he  be  quite  the  sound  Tory  her  Lady- 
*^  gtrea  him  credit  for.  Horatio  is,  I  fear, 
^%  to  break  bounds  some  time  or  other ;  but 
**  is  a  rery  good  old  young  gentleman  for  all 
^  Do  yoa  know  he  is  eight-and-twenty— 
t^  a  papa,  a  Methuselah,  in  your  idea ; — and 
^^>ad  of  my  children,  that  I  am  sometimes 
***• — ^if  «  mother  could  be  jealous — that  he 
^>is  mm  as  much  for  them  as  myself." 
^^  gentleman  spoken  of  appeared  with  Lord 
who,  in  compliment  to  his  guest,  did  not 
' ;  md  an  evening  passed  away,  the  most 
if  not  the  most  happy,  that  ever 
Hlanfhe  had  spent  in  her  life.    The 


conversation— gay,  lively,  and,  if  not  absolutely 
witty,  something  better,  glancing  swiftly  and 
gracefully  on  all  subjects  in  that  touch-and-go 
style  which  charms  and  yet  leaves  no  dis- 
tinct  impression— was  of  a  kind  which  bewildered 
while  it  pleased  the  young  stranger.  It  was 
like  nothing  she  ever  had  heard  or  joined  in  be- 
fore. It  was,  she  said,  "  the  lightest  allegro  move- 
ment of  conversation — champagne-talk;"  and 
she  apologized  earnestly  for  having  kept  her 
bonne  so  late  out  of  bed — perfectly  itstonished  to 
find  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  she 
had  fancied  it  ten'  o'clock.  Upon  farther  re- 
flection, Blanche  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  whether 
Mr  Devereux  was  serious  or  in  jest  in  maintain- 
ing her  side  of  an  argument,  which  had  greatly 
amused  Lord  Blande ; — namely,  that  it  was  the 
duty  and  happiness  of  every  member  of  society 
to  labour  with  head  or  hands,  and  to  employ  his 
talents  as  best  qualified,  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage ;  but  he  had  seemed  very  barnest  and  sin- 
cere ;  and  they  had  already  discovered  one  com- 
mon Sjonpathy,  in  admiration  of  Handel's  music, 
and  for  a  style  of  music  with  which  Lady  Blande 
seemed  entirely  unacquainted,  with  which  the 
spirit  of  Blanche  had  been  imbued  while  a  child, 
living  with  her  Roman  Catholic  friends  in  Syria* 

''  Fancy  me  singing  with  any  one  save  Fred^ 
or  good  old  Palmer  the  organist,  or^  at  most, 
Dr  Hayley !"  said  she.  "  Mr  Devereux  has, 
indeed,  very  little  voice,  but  I  am  sure  he  has 
musical  sensibility ;  the  musical  part  of  his  na- 
ture, wherever  that  may  lodge,  has  received  the 
Promethean  touch,  wanting  to  ninety.nine  in  the 
hundred  of  accomplished  musicians,  so  far  as  I 
know  anything  of  them :  besides,  his  love  of  my 
dear,  old,  magnificent,  soul-swelling  chants, 
might  cover  the  multitude  of  musical  defects. 
But  it  is  time  I  were  asleep  now,  and  more  than 
time  you  were.  I  wish  to  be  in  good  looks  to- 
morrow, that  the  new  doctor  may  not  inflict  more 
than  enough  of  professional  penance  upon  me." 

The  "  new  doctor"  was  the  most  courtly  and  in- 
dulgent of  London  lady-curers.  It  was  necessary 
to  prescribe,  as  prescriptions  are  the  seed  from 
which  fees  spring;  but  the  Lady  Blanche  was 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  her  hostess,  save  as 

to  late  London  hours.      Dr  W approved 

of  everything  that  his  provincial  brethren 
had  done,  and  also  of  everything  in  which  they 
had  been  circumvented  or  tacitly  opposed  by 
Mrs  Thompson.  The  patient  was  assured  tha^ 
she  had  nothing  to  do  but  keep  good  hours, 
repose  till  she  was  inclined  to  stir,  take  exer« 
else  till  she  was  inclined  to  rest,  and  enjoy  her- 
self, to  be  quite  well ;  and  the  Doctor  went  on 
his  rounds,  to  tell  his  fair  and  fashionable  patients 
what  a  magnificent,  unbroken  Arabian  the  future 
Countess  of  Delamere  was,  and  to  stimulate  their 
curiosity  to  besiege  the  doors  of  Lady  Blande  to 
obtain  a  sight  of  a  greater  natural  curiosity  than 
any  the  Zoological  Gardens  afforded. 

"  Is  it  true.  Doctor,  that  she  preaches  how  we 
should  all  work,  and  that  she  can  chum  butter 
and  get  up  fine  linen  herself?"  asked  one  lady« 
a  few  days  afterwards.   The  Doctor  smiled  seep- 
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Heallf,  ^'  Lord  Bl«nde  ssye  to.  I  wonder  what 
bit  insipid  Lordnhip  would  be  fit  for  under  the  new 
order  of  things? — could  he  tie  a  cravat,  or  dress 
a  lobster,  or  a  salad  perhaps,  if  that  be  work  ? 
For  Mr  Devereuz,  he  can  write  books,  or  at 
least  pamphlets :  his  fortune  is  made." 

'<  It  is  really  cruel,  however,  in  Lady  Bland e," 
•aid  another  lady,  ''  to  shut  us  all  out  from  the 
benefit  of  the  young  lady's  philosophical  lectures 
on  our  duties  and  privileges,  in  being  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  usefulness,  in  the  way  of  making 
loaves  and  milking  cows." 

The  prohibition  was  rigid.  Lady  Blande  heeded 
little  the  sneers  and  droUing  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  pleaded  the  delicate  health  of  her 
young  charge,  and  her  own  implicit  promise  to 
the  Countess.  In  her  house  Blanche  remained, 
therefore,  in  as  effectual  seclusion,  in  the  heart 
of  London,  as  if  at  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Yet  the  most  assiduous,  kind,  and  considerate 
attention  was  ^aid  to  the  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment of  so  cherished  and  honoured  a  guest,  and 
every  morning  produced  a  fresh  scheme  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  day.  She  had  been  private^  at 
the  theatres,  and  at  the  Opera  House  more  than 
once,  and  had  been  disappointed ;  and  she  had 
also  seen  Exhibitions  and  Picture  Gralleries, 
and  the  shops,  at  hours  too  early  for  the  encoun- 
ter of  the  fashionable  world ;  and,  what  was 
much  pleasanter,  she  had  spent  some  delightful 
May  mornings  in  rural  excursions ;  and  one  long 
day  was  passed  at  Richmond,  and  part  of  two  at 
Windsor,  with  Lady  Blande,  her  brother,  and 
the  children.  Mr  Devereux  had  occasionally 
been  her  squire,  when  she  had  no  chaperon  save 
her  bonne,  to  whatever  lion-shrine  awakened 
curiosity  in  a  rural  bosom,  and  also  to  places  of 
which  the  fashionable  denizens  of  London  had 
either  never  heard  or  thought  of  before — to  a 
Quaker  meeting — a  synagogue — the  Borough 
Road  School — a  Bible  Society  meeting — and  an 
Infant  School. 

The  amusement  of  Lord  Blande  at  such  visits 
was  so  much  beyond  his  ordinary  tone  of  good- 
breeding,  though  rarely  indulged  in  the  presence 
of  Blanche,  that  his  lady  was  obliged  to  chide 
his  mirth ;  while  her  brother  drily  said— 

'*  I  begin  to  think  that  Mrs  Thompson's  taste 
in  sight. seeing,  or  that  of  her  lady — for  it  is 
between  them — may  be  quite  as  refined,  as  it  is 
undoubtedly  more  intellectual,  than  our  own  ex- 
clusive tastes." 

"  Are  you  bit,  too,  Horatio  ?— I  fancy  I  may 
expect  to  see  you  all  go  off  in  a  hackney  coach 
to  the  Tabernacle  some  morning  soon  ;  or  shall 
it  be  Greenwich  Fair  ? — I  could  fancy  it  pleasant 
enough  pastime  squiring  the  younger  lady  there ; 
but  what  do  you  make  of  that  tiresome  Qua- 
keress ?" 

'*  1  do  confess  that  she  is  de  trop  sometimes," 
replied  Mr  Devereux.  "  Eleanor,  could  you  not 
persuade  this  worthy  matron  that  it  is  sinful  to 
idle  and  gad  about  in  this  way." 

''  I  am  afraid  it  will  become  as  needful  to  per- 
suade her  to  forget  that  Mr  Horatio  Devereux 
•ngrosaes  a  great  deal  more  of  the  •oci«ty  of  her 


pupil  and  nursling  than  is  qcdCe  prvper*  TWt 
tiresome,  imperturbable  woman  does  vex  me. 
A  hint  is  totally  lost  upon  her.  I  must,  how- 
ever, congratulate  you  upon  your  increasing; 
influence,  Horatio :  I  will  not  say  Blanche  is 
attached  ;  but  she  begins  to  fall  into  the  habit 
of  expecting  you^-of  missing  you— of  redi^oning 
on  you  in  all  our  little  plans." 

'^  And  I  am  falling  into  the  habit  of  admiring 
her  beyond  all  womankind ;  the  freshness  and 
strength  of  her  character  are  a  continual  feast — 
even  the  eccentric  and  visionary  nonsense  which 
fills  her  exalted  little  head,  and  makes  her  suffi- 
ciently absurd  at  times,  spedcs  nobility  of  nature." 

^'She  is  indeed  a  charming  creature,  and  I 
prophesy  will  make  a  greater  sensation  in  aociety 
than  many  a  regularly-trained  demoiselle  of 
quality,"  said  Lady  Blande.. 

"  Then,  now  is  your  time,  Horatio,"  rejoined 
Lord  Blande.  '*'  If  she  do  not  lecture,  nor  insist 
on  setting  us  all  to  very  hard  and  perhaps  filthy 
work,  I  could  not  desire  a  more  charming  sister- 
in-law.  But  the  sooner  the  nail  is  struck  on  the 
head  the  better,"  added  the  sagacious  Peer. 
''  I  have  a  notion  the  young  lady,  like  her 
father  before  her,  has  a  will  of  her  own,  if  it  ii 
fairly  roused." 

''No  will  at  present  opposed  to  Horatio's 
hopes,  I  am  confident,"  replied  the  lady.  **  But 
I  must  not  make  you  too  vain.  And  let  me  add, 
that,  if  I  did  not  believe  you  truly  appreciate  her 
qualities,  and  will  make  the  best  husband  of  any 
man  in  London  to  my  young  friend,  you  should 
not  have  my  good  wiidies ; — for  she  is  truly  a 
noble  creature — with  more  frank,  generous 
heart  than  would  furnish  the  bosoms  of  half-a- 
dozen  marrying  misses." 

''And  more  genius  than  would  irradiate  a 
galaxy  of  bluet"  said  Mr  Devereux. 

The  compliment  was  repeated  to  Blanche  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  as  she  attended  Lady 
Blande's  toilette.  Her  Ladyship  was  dressing 
for  the  greatest  ball  of  the  season,  whither  she 
went  with  affected  and,  perhaps,  real  reluctance. 

"But  I  must  shew  myself  at  D  House — no 

one  would  believe  else  that  I  had  an  invitation ; 
and,  heaven  knows,  they  are  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries. Blande  won't  come,  lazy  fellow,  till  late, 
after  you  are  asleep  ;  and  Horatio  has  cut  the  gay 
world  altogether.  Between  them  and  the  child- 
ren you  will  be  well  amused — and  how  I  ahail 
envy  you  I  The  demands  of  society  are  the 
saddest  penalty  attached  to  a  certain  rank  in 
life.  Among  your  many  reforms,  pray  do,  dear 
Blanche,  reform  the  system  of  London  route  in 
the  first  place." 

"  I  will,  at  least,  place  mymlf  above  ita  in- 
flictions." 

They  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
all  admired  the  splendid  costume  and  brilliant 
beauty  of  the  lady ;  and,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  f^al- 
lantry.  Lord  Blande  resolved  to  attend  hia  wife 
himself.  The  Lady  Blanche  was  thus  left  to  the 
versatile  powers  of  amusement  of  Mr  Devereux,! 
and  the  company,  for  a  time,  of  the  diUdren. 
Other  aranioga  of  tha  gama  kind  occirr«4^  la 
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fkidktalkalNmt  the  ezeartioiit  of  the  morning,  or 
tbte  planned  for  a  inlure  day,  a  little  reading, 
t  little  moaicy  a  little  chat,  and  a  world  of  de- 
ntemy  but  agreeable  ditcuaaion,  whiled  away  the 
tine;  and,  at  length,  led  a  man,  experienced  in 
tb  female  heart,  to  conclude,  that 

^  A  little  lore,  whoi  orfcd  with  can, 
Maj  laad  a  heart,  and  lead  it  for.*' 

Bliache  fell  into  musing  fits.    Her  grand. 

maHk&^B  anxiety  for  her  early  marriage  was  no 

Meret  to  her,  and  had  often  excited  the  latent 

ipirit  of  oppoaition. 

I       "  1  most  be  married,  not  that  I  may  be  be- 

I    kred  and  happy,  but  that  the  world  may  have  a 

ckaaee  against  being  visited  with  the  overwhelm. 

ing  calamity  of  lineal  heirs  being  wanted  to  the 

Woours  of  Delamere  I"  she  was  wont  to  say  to 

I    ker  nurse.     '^  My  uncle  iTates,  too,  is  most 

I    aozioiis  for  ny  marriage," 

I       After  her  intimacy  with  Mr  IXevereux,  the  idea 

i    «f  Burriage-^f  not  entertained  with  the  usual 

feclingB  of  a  young  lady  in  love— became  much 

Ims  repugnant.     To  her  bosom  confidante  she 

Ainkly  owned  that  ahe  thought  Mr  Devereux 

nrj  pleasing,  very  well  informed,  and  possessed 

tf  Bsny  of  the  qualities  she  should  priase  in  a 

hotband.    Above  all,  were  his  domestic  tastes, 

and  the  love  of  quiet  and  intellectual  pleasures, 

ud  of  music  and  literature.    She  had  been  ex. 

eeediagly  happy  in  his  society  and  that  of  his 

tiftsr,  even  in  London  ;  and  liked  them  far  bet- 

ter,  in  ordinary  intercourse,  than  any  persons  of 

their  rank  she  had  ever  seen. 

"  Thy  heart  is  touched  at  last,  proud  maiden," 
aid  the  Quakeress,  half  sorrowfully. 

"Hearts I — what  have  grand  princesses  like 
skjrself  to  do  with  hearts,  who  must  be  married 
kr  the  glory  of  our  families  and  the  advantage 
ftf  oar  heirs  !  Were  I  even  independent,  is  free 
dtoice  permitted  me?  Below  a  certain  rank, 
vere  any  man,  though  a  Plato  or  a  Washington, 
te  address  me,  the  kind  world — they  call  it '  the 
■aderstanding  of  mankind' — would  impute  mo. 
tires  of  mean  ambition,  or  others  more  sordid 
itilL  I  might  suspect  their  existence  myself: — 
■ad  how  could  love,  and  reverence,  and  trust 
uboonded,  harbour  in  the  same  breast  with 
4osbt  of  the  beloved?  While,  on  the  other 
Hand,  how  would  the  false  world  judge  and  brand 
tbe  traitress  to  her  rank,  to  the  delicacy  of  her 
iex,  her  duty  to  her  family  and  to  society,  who 
diigraced  herself  by  contracting  what  it  is  pleased 
to  call  an  unequal  or  low  marriage,  though  with 
tlie  Bun  ahe  lores  and  honours !  Oh,  no ! — the 
vorld  is  in  everything  too  strong  for  me  ;  I  must 
ia  the  strife  ever  succumb  at  last." 

"  And  if  Mr  Devereux  has  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Countess,  must  thy  consent  follow  ?" 
"  Why,  so  I  presume ;  that  is,  if  the  princess 
■■4  needs  be  married,  arhich,  however,  she 
vosid  rather  decline.  I  see  no  one  1  like  more. 
I  eoold  have  fancied  something  so  far  different" 
—and  Blanche  sighed  inaudibly — '^  but  it  was  a 
giif  s  dream,  a  fond  illusion  of  imagination ;  per- 
kqa some  broken  dream  of  my  pre-existing,  some 
of  my  future  state  of  being,  I  am  in  the 


world,  and  it  claims  its  own.  I  will  endeavour 
to  bend  my  will  to  what  it  dictates  as  my  duty  so 
far  as  I  am  able ;  exalted  happiness  is  for  few, 
and  certainly  not  for  noble  heiresses." 

^*  She  will  be  this  man's  wife,"  thought  the 
Quakeress,  sadly.  *'  A  blighted  portion  for  so 
fair  a  nature— so  lofty  and  yet  so  tender-.- 
so  loving,  and  faithful,  and  womanly ;  yet  will 
the  world  pronounce  it  blest  and  enviable ;  and 
she  will  strive  to  acquiesce  in  the  hollow  be-^ 
lief,  and  live,  if  not  unhappily,  yet  far  below 
herself." 

''  Does  Mr  Devereux's  fancy  accompany  all  the 
wild  flights  of  thine  ?"  asked  the  Quakeress,  one 
evening,  When  Blanche  was  recounting  a  con- 
versation  on  De  Grammont's  picture  of  the  Court 
of  Charles,  in  which  they  had  differed  in 
opinion — ''  does  he  comprehend  all  thy  poetical 
and  half-metaphysical  nonsense  ?" 

<^  Alas,  no ! — how  should  he  when  I  but  half 
understand  myself?"  said  Blanche,  laughing. 
''  I  must  pardon  him  there,  since  his  wings  were 
not  imped  in  the  East,  nor  yet  full-plumed  during 
a  course  of  romance-reading  under  the  beeches 
of  Holy  Cross,  with  a  young  poet,  now  a  philo* 
sopher  grave  and  erudite ;  but  there  are  other 
points  on  which  I  have  ventured  to  ring  Deve- 
reux, and  he  has  sounded  hollow,  or  given  no  re- 
sponse. Our  conversation,  but  lately,  on  that 
odious  book  which  embodies  the  very  quintes- 
cence  of  whatever  is  most  false,  heartless,  and 
profligate  in  the  mutual  relations  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  sexes,  makes  me  fear  that  we  enter- 
tain  opinions,  wide  as  the  poles  asunder,  on  points 
which  men  and  women  in  society  seem  tacitly  to 
have  agreed  to  banish  or  bury,  but  which  I 
cannot  banish  from  my  thoughts  while  I  remem- 
ber poor  Phoebe  Waterton,  and,  far  more  com- 
passionately, Rosa  Weston. Is  there  no  trace 

of  her?" 

^'  None ;  she  was  not  one  to  blazon  her  shame ; 
she  has  hid  herself  somewhere — but  I  have  not 
yet  given  up  inquiry  or  hope." 

While  this  conversation  was  passing  above 
stairs.  Lady  Blande  was  amicably  rating  her 
brother  for,  as  she  said,  "  rousing  the  Quixotry 
of  Blanche  about  that  trumpery  book  De  Gram- 
mont.  You  men,  with  all  your  conceit,  don't 
understand  women  half  so  well  as  we  do  each 
other.  Blanche  is  new  to  life,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  yet  learn  to  curb  her  thoughts,  or,  at 
least,  to  hold  her  tongue  like  other  people.  But 
just  now  her  head,  and  I  dare  say  her  heart  too, 
is  filled  with  many  wild  vagaries  and  soaring 
notions  about  the  purity,  and  honour,  and  rights 
of  women — which,  as  mere  opinions,  no  one  would 
condemn  ; — but  then  I  have  a  notion  she  is  just 
the  damsel  to  act  upon  them." 

'^  Act  upon  them — certainly ;  can  any  lady 
entertain  ideas  too  high  of  the  honour  of  her 
sex  ?"  said  Devereux. 

"  Certainly  not,"  returned  the  lady,  coldly ; 
"  but  Blanche  is  of  a  temper  which  would  make 
her  break  off  an  engagement,  even  at  the  altar, 
with  a  man  by  whom  she  conceived  another 
womnn  had  b^en  betrayed  or  wrongod ;  on  theg^ 
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matters  she  has  very  peculiar  notions.  One 
thing  candour  compels  me  to  say — you  have 
evidently  made  a  favourable  impression  upon 
her ;  she  is,  probably,  as  much  attached  to  you 
as  she  is  capable  of  being  to  any  man,  until  the 
spirit  of  Plato  is  unsphered,  or  something  in 
that  grand  way;  but  a  breath  might  destroy 
your  hopes." 

*^  I  conceive  your  meaning,  Eleanor,"  replied 
the  gentleman,  seemingly  shocked.  "  But  sat- 
isfy yourself;  that  unfortunate,  that  infatuated 
business  is  completely  at  an  end ;  Blande  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitors. 
The  chUdren" 

'*  Well,  well — ^never  mind,"  interrupted  Lady 
Blande,  eagerly, unwilling tohear  more.  ''There," 
kissing  him,  "  we  are  friends  again ;  and  now 
you  have  my  cordial  good  wishes.  Indeed, 
Horatio,  it  went  to  my  conscience  to  have  you 
under  my  own  roof,  dangling  after  my  friend, 
and  so  fine  a  creature  too,  and  so  very  eligible 
a  match — and  that  unfortunate  liaison  hang- 
ing over  your  head.  Now,  to-morrow,  pen  a 
proper  epistle  to  grandmamma,  with  a  post- 
script to  the  Doctor;  but  be  sure  to  secure 
Blanche's  consent  before  the  favourable  answer 
comes." 

Mr  Horatio  Devercux  bowed  acquiescence,  and 
immediately  took  his  departure ;  though  soul- 
stricken  and  melancholy,  yet  resolved  to  pen 
the  letter,  to  obtain  the  consent. 

"  Poor  fellow,  1  pity  him!"  said  Lord  Blande. 
''  Rosa  was  so  devotedly  attached  to  him ;  and  it 
is  so  old  an  affair  now :  and  really  the  children 
are  very  pretty  creatures.  Do  you  know  the  girl 
is  very  like  you,  Eleanor  ?" 

"  Don't  mention  it,  I  entreat.  It  is  a  dread- 
ful annoyance,  and  from  any  qther  quarter  would 
be  insult.  Thank  God,  it  is  over  now,  and  my 
brother  saved!  It  has  gone  near  to  ^^s^roy 
him.  Conceive  Horatio's  pining  for  the  death 
of  that  infant,  as  if  its  life  had  been  desirable  ? 
I  have  no  patience  with  such  preposterous  non- 
sense!— As  much  concerned  as  if  it  had  been  a 
lawful  child!" 

"Probably  more,  Eleanor;  as  Horatio  may  con- 
ceive that  he  has  something  to  reproach  himself 
with.  And  a  man's  child  is  still  his  child,  whe- 
ther it  be  his  wife's  or  not,"  added  the  sapient 
Peer,  while  his  Lady  blushed  angry,  though 
virtuous,  ruby  red.  "  Besides,  Horatio  was 
really  much  attached  to  Rosa  and  her  children. 
She,  indeed,  poor  thing,  bore  her  faculties 
meekly." 

"  Surely,  my  Lord,  you  forget  yourself,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  sharply.  "  At  all  events,  I  don't 
suppose  you  would  wish  this  fallen  angel  for  a 
sister-in-law,  and  her  babes  for  your  children's 
^usins  ?  Let  Horatio  make  all  the  atonement 
in  his  power.  My  brother  is  a  man  of  honour 
—and  only  too  humane  and  susceptible  where 
female  frailty  is  concerned.  He  has  properly 
left  the  affair  to  his  solicitors,  who  are  men  of 
sense.  And,  I  trust  in  heaven,  Blanche  will 
never  hear  of  it ;  for  I  affirm  again,  she  is  just 
0ne  of  the  high-flown  damsels  who  would  be  off 


at  once.  How  shocking,  to  discuss  my  brotber'i 
misfortunes  with  my  husband!"  The  lady  witii- 
drew  in  haste. 

About  four  or  five  years  previously  to  this 
period,  Rosamond  Weston — the  money  subscribed 
to  finish  her  education  having  been  more  than 
expended — waited  upon  Lady  Blande,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  advertisement  for  a  preparatory 
governess,  whom  her  Ladyship  wished  to  engage 
for  a  friend  in  the  country.     Miss  Weston  called 
more  than  once,  by  desire,  and  both  sister  and 
brother  were  much  struck  with  the  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  poor  girl,  whose  soul  seemed  to 
hang  on  the  response  of  (he  lady,  and  to  sink  into 
despair  when  a  doubtful  answer  was  returned  to  her 
modest  application.  Mr  Horatio  Devereuz  was  a 
man  of  fine  sensibility — all  the  world  said  so — and 
his  feelings  were  deeply  interested  for  the  beauti- 
ful petitioner.    To  do  him  justice,  he,  in  the  first 
place,  repeatedly  urged  his  sister  to  do  something 
for  the  girl.     She  was  very  young,  very  lovely, 
tolerably  accomplished,  and  an  orphan — strong 
pleas.   Lady  Blande  promised ;  and,  had  she  been 
a  fairy,  with  the  power  of  making  fairy  gifts  and 
conferring  happiness  as  easy  as  speaking,  or  by 
the  touch  of  her  wand,  Rosamond  Weston  would 
have  been  relieved  and  protected.    But  she  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  fashionable  lady,  whose  time, 
thoughts,  and,   above  all,  money,  were    fully 
engaged.    She,  however,  kindly  gave  the  girl 
hopes  of  better  success ;  and  her  brother  assumed 
the  character  of  her  ambassador  to  Rosa,  cer- 
tainly with  no  premeditated  scheme  of  villany  ; 
for  he  pitied,  while  he  admired.     Mr  Horatio 
Devereux  was  not  a  rake — not  a  libertine.     He 
was,  as  Lady  Blande  said,   a  man  of  elegant 
taste  and  quiet  manners — fond  of  literature,  of 
music,  and  of  refined  female  society  ;  and  very 
delicate  in  all  his  feelings  about  the  sex.     The 
imprudent  and  friendless  girl,  unable  to  receive 
the  visiter  whose  kindness  and  gentle  conrtesy 
had  sunk  so    deeply  into    her  desolate  heart, 
agreed  to  receive  messages  from  Lady  Blande, 
sometimes  real,  sometimes  pretended,  at  places 
of  meeting  agreed  upon,  which  she  could  easily 
do  in  the  search  for  situations  upon  which  she 
was  daily  despatched  through  London  by  her 
school-governess.    No  dishonourable  advantage 
was  taken  of  these  assignations — probably  none 
was  meditated;  and,  mutually  enamoured^  and 
forgetting,  or  never  once  recognising  any  rule 
of  propriety  or  prudence,  this  desultory,  unac- 
knowledged courtship  proceeded  until,   at  tbe 
commencement  of  winter,  Rosa,  on  a  particular 
morning,  came  to  the  accustomed  rendezvona  all 
in  tears,  and  informed  her — she  durst  not  give  him 
any  familiar  name  even  in  her  thoughts — that  an 
engagement  in  a  minor  theatre  had  been  offered 
to  her,  and  that  th^  mistress  of  her  school   in^ 
sisted  that  she  should  accept  of  it  at  once,  or^  al 
all  events,  leave  her  house.-   Her  whole  soul  u^ 
peared  to  recoil  from  the  idea  of  such  a  life— ^ 
from  the  nightly  exhibition  of  her  persoQ,    hel 
talents,  and  graces,  and  aliurements,  before  ^ 
promiscuous  or  rude  throng ;  and  Mr  Devereo^ 
warmly  and  indignantly  partook  of  her  feeling^ 
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and  Toved  that  she  should  never  go  upon  a  stage. 
Her  plan  was  to  return  to  the  north,  where>  per- 
haps, she  might  obtain  a  little  work,  perhaps  some 
popils  for  music  ;  but  she  had  no  friends— none  1 
•od  when  Mr  Devereux  urged  that  she  should  try 
one  more  chance,  remain  one  more  month  in  Lon- 
don, and  wait  yet  another  letter  from  his  sister, 
ihe  was  easily  persuaded ;  for  where  her  treasure 
was,  there  was  her  heart  fdso !  To  remain  at  his 
cut  was,  she  feared,  very  wrong — and  it  was  very 
repugnant  to  her  delicacy — ^but  to  go  was  death ; 
aad  she  procured  a  little  lodging  at  Camberwell, 
and  remained  for  the  time  specified,  and  for 
ever !  It  was  an  after  consolation  to  Mr  Deve- 
renz  that  he  never  had  indulged  any  deliberate 
sdieme  of  seduction.  His  stars  were  in  fault, 
and  Rosa's  gpiardian  angel  had  fallen  asleep; 
but ''  it  was  all  over  now ;"  and  no  one  in  her 
oohappy  circumstances  was  ever  more  delicately 
treated,  or  honoured  with  more  respectful  ob- 
terrance. 

"  It  was  very  wicked  and  shocking,"  Lady 
Blande  said ;  "  but  the  girl  must  either  have 
been  a  perfect  idiot,  or  have  thrown  herself  in 
his  way;  but  it  was  all  over  now !" 

And  the  KaUon — to  use  one  of  those  foreign 
terms  by  which  English  virtue  reconciles  itself  to 
rice  and  cruel  injustice — was  even  winked  at  by 
the  elderly  ladies  of  the  family,  and  such  of  Hora- 
tio's sisters  as  had  come  to  the  years  of  understand- 
ing the  world,  as  the  means  of  preventing  greater 
ineritable  evils  and  more  dangerous  ties— or  con- 
nexions with  rapacious  and  extravagant  actresses 
or  ballet-dancers — until  the  protracted  celibacy, 
and  obstinate  fidelity  of  Devereux  to  his  mistress, 
begat  fears  of  another  kind — '^either that  he 
lught  never  marry  at  all — though  his  elder 
brother  had  no  family— or  marry  that  artful 
creature."  Though  Mr  Devereux  had  fashionable 
Lmdon  lodgings — '^  convenient,"  as  the  Irish  say, 
to  his  duties  as  a  legislator — and  an  apartment 
in  his  father's  town-house,  when  he  chose  to 
Of  copy  it — far  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  for  the 
last  four  years,  had  been  spent  at  what  even  his 
bifh-bred  sisters  jestingly  termed  his  "  country- 
i^,"  a  cottage  near  Streatham,  in  which  he  had 
embowered  '*  his  Rosa"  and  their  two  children. 
Tbither  he  was  in  the  custom  of  riding  out  every 
Friday  after  the  House  rose,  and  in  all  weathers  ; 
^  there  he  remained  until  duty  and  patriotiim 
broQgfat  him  back  to  town  on  Tuesdays. 

At "  the  country-seat,"  in  the  enjoyment  of 
He's  best  and  sweetest  blessings,  no  more  em. 
bittered  to  him  either  by  forethought  or  reflection 
^  served  to  give  zest  and  piquancy  to  sweet- 
meat which  otherwise  might  have  cloyed,  he  lived 
in  haziness,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
occasional  remorseful  feelings  of  that  delicate 
c«apank>n  whose  mind  he  had  cultivated,  whose 
^CQ^nlities  he  bad  cherished,  and  who,  loving 
hia  vith  passion  far  more  profound  than  in  the 
bonis  of  her  girlish  devotion,  was  told  that  she 
vas  to  see  him  no  more.  Here,  where  he  made 
a  borne,  and  planted  its  dearest  joys  and  trea- 
ures,  Mr  Devereux  was  never  again  to  ap- 
pttr.    He  was  going  to  amend  hia  life— he 
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was  going  to  be  married !  Devereux  had  not, 
indeed,  told  her  so  himself.  Accident  spared 
him  that  pain. 

Save  a  ramble  on  the  Continent  in  the  first 
months  of  their  connexion,  and  a  stealthy  trip 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Miss  Weston  had  hardly, 
even  for  a  day,  gone  beyond  the  precincts  of 
her  sweet  and  sequestered,  but  most  precarious 
and  degrading  asylum,  save  when,  at  hours  not 
liable  to  remark,  "  her  protector"  had  sometimes 
taken  her  an  airing,  or  to  see  some  celebrated 
spot  in  their  neighbourhood.  Neither  the  refined 
Devereux,  nor  his  gentle  mate,  were  of  the  in- 
trepid  order  of  sinners,  who  brave  or  defy  the 
world's  opinion  ;  and,  though  the  respectabUHy 
of  the  neighbourhood  at  first  hotly  resented 
their  settlement,  they  had  conducted  themselves 
so  discreetly — that  is  to  say,  they  had  paid  their 
bills  so  punctually,  and  been  so  unobtrusive  in 
their  manners — ^that  the  connexion  was  now  as 
leniently  regarded  as  anything  of  the  kind  could 
be  by  wise  and  respectable  people.  The  beauti- 
ful and  well-dressed  children  of  the  cottage  were 
universally  pitied,  and  sometimes  caressed,  by 
ladies  when  met  walking  with  their  nurse-maid 
in  the  lanes ;  and,  by  the  less  scrupulous  vil- 
lagers, '^  the  darlings"  were  admired  and  praised. 
The  death  of  the  youngest  child,  a  mere  infant, 
had  been  followed  by  a  long  and  severe  illness 
of  the  mother,  from  which  she  was  not  yet  re- 
covered ;  and  it  had  deeply  affected  the  spirits 
of  her  "  protector,"  to  use  another  elegant  and 
delicate  English  periphrasis. 

We  have  said  that  Mr  Devereux's  ''fine  feel- 
ings"— his  family  and  friends  could  never  enough 
celebrate  their  trembling  delicacy — were  spared 
the  pain  of  telling  his  unfortunate  companion 
her  destiny.  On  his  final  visit,  gently  sad  and 
subdued  in  manner  as  he  ever  found  her,  until 
the  joy  of  his  arrival  and  the  charm  of  his 
society  had  attuned  her  spirit  to  whatever  might 
be  the  prevailing  tone  of  his,  there  was  this  day 
melancholy  change  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. After  an  ineffectual  struggle  to  com- 
mand her  feelings,  broken  murmurs  and  irrepres- 
sible tears  were  the  only  reply  to  his  constrained 
and  chill,  but  courteous  greeting. 

His  visits  alone  had  ever  brought  sunshine 
and  gladness  to  that  lonely  home ;  and  the  happy, 
unconscious  children  rushed  to  ''papa,"  as  at 
other  times,  and  olung  around  him* 

"  Be  well  now,  mamma !"  said  Horatio,  the 
boy,  a  quick  and  affectionate  child,  whom  his 
"  young"  papa  bad  graciously  honoured  to  bear 
his  own  honourable  name,  because  it  was  the 
dearest  name  on  earth  to  "  poor  Rosa." 

"  Go,  sir !  you  trouble  your  mother,"  said  Mr 
Devereux,  peevishly,  pushing  back  the  child. 

"  Go,  dearest  Ho;  go,  poor  boy,"  whispered 
the  sinking  mother,  in  a  choking  voice. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  since  you  bid  me.**  And  the  boy 
led  away  his  little  sister. 

"  You  are  spoiling  those  children,  Rosa,"  sidd 
Devereux,  sharply,  and  after  a  painful  embarrass, 
ing  pause— «nd  ihe  over-stretched  heartstrings 
snapped  I— 
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'^  ThoiB  children  l-^y&ur  ehildren — <mr  child, 
ren !    Oh^  tell  us  our  fate,  Deverfeux !" 

Mr  Devereux  darst  not  trust  him  to  look  to- 
wards the  unhappy  young  woman,  who,  with 
clasped  hands,  hreathed  these  simple  words  in 
the  low,  thrilling  voice  of  exquisite  mental 
agoAy;  yet  was  he  pleased  that  probably  the 
gossip  of  the  servants  had  anticipated  his  "  pain- 
ful but  most  necessary  duty."  He  had  no  friend 
to  whom  he  could  depute  so  delicate  a  task — and 
write  he  could  not.  A  letter,  he  feared,  might 
drive  Rosamond  mad,  and  lead  to  the  most  painful 
scenes,  and  perhaps  to  fatal  exposure ;  and  he  knew 
his  own  power  with  "  poor  Rosa,"  and  had  resolved 
not  to  leave  her  until  she  had  "  come  to  reason, 
and  was  resigned  and  composed."  With  some 
effort,  he  worked  himself  up  to  sternness  and  dis- 
pleasure at  what  he  called  her  ^'  impatience,  and 
unreasonable  nonsense."  What,  he  at  last  de- 
manded, though  very  mildly  in  tone,  had  she 
looked  for?  This  refined  and  honourable  Mr 
Devereux  inquired,  '^  What  could  she  expect  else?" 
and  for  a  moment  the  wretched  girl  glared  upon 
her  former  lover  with  an  expression  which  made 
him  quail  to  the  inmost  recess  of  his  dastardly 
spirit  But  this  was  not  the  nMural  mood  of 
Rosa.  She  had  felt  ai  if  a  shot  had  passed  through 
her  brain — her  flesh  quivered  and  burned  for 
an  instant  as  with  the  thirst  of  blood — and  then 
the  strange  feeling  was  gone— -and,  lowering  her 
eyes,  she  replied,  almost  inaudibly,  **  Nothing — 
oh,  nothing !  For  myself,  I  have  never  expected 
—never  presumed.  Hence  my  weakness-^-my 
incredible  folly — ^my  deep  guilt— my  misery,  my 
most  intolerable  misery !  I  have  long  even 
foreseen  this  day— known  it— felt  it.  It  has 
been  ever  present  with  me — and  yet  I  lived  on." 

The  children  were  now  heard  returning  with 
noisy  mirth;  they  brought  in  fresh-gathered 
flowers  and  fresh  water-cresses  for  papa — not 
gifts  to  propitiate  love — of  which  they  had 
neither  doubt  nor  fear,  though  this  time  papa 
had  forgotten  to  bring  tiiem  any  of  the  promised 
pretty  things  from  London.  He  hastily  rung  the 
bell,  and  dismissed  them.  Not  such  had  been 
their  usual  reception.  It  was  a  new  agony  for 
their  mother  ;  yet  she  said — 

''  Thank  you  for  sparing  me  their  eight.  No, 
Devereux — for  myself  I  expect  nothing,  deserve 
nothing.  But  these  children  1— how  shall  I 
henceforth  think  of  them? — how  look  upon 
them,  and  endure  to  live  ?" 

The  feelings  of  Mr  Devereux  were  anything 
but  comfortable.  Compassion,  remorse,  nay, 
affection,  battled  with  ambition,  or  with  what  he 
wished,  rather  than  succeeded,  in  thinking  his 
paramount  duty  to  his  family — his  father's,  not 
his  own-^and,  above  all,  to  kimtelf.  Lord 
Blande  was  right  in  believing  him  even  tenderly 
attached  to  "  poor  Rosa  and  her  children ;"  only 
he  loved  himself — nay,  his  rank,  his  place  in  the 
estimation  of  that  small  section  of  mankind 
which  he  called  society  or  the  world,  and  the 
means  of  increasing  his  fortune  and  influence— a 
great  deal  better ;  and  gradually^  as  the  point 
was  debated  in  his  own  mind^  better -and  bftter^ 


until  the  appearance  of  the  titled  heiressbanished 
every  doubt,  and  left,  as  the  only  difficulty,  how 
she  was  to  be  gained,  and  Rosamond  to  be  most 
prudently,  and  kindly,  and  generously  dismissed. 
Yes !  Mr  Devereux  determined  to  be  both  deli- 
cate and  most  generous !    Rosa's  gentleness  and 
devoted  attachment  merited  good  treatment  at 
his  hands.    Her  children— they  were  now  hert 
only — should  be  sent  to  France  to  be  educated, 
and  their  mother  should  have  an  annuity  sufli- 
cient  for  her  few  wants.    She  would  retire  te 
some  quiet,  remote  neighbourhood,  where  nobody 
could  know  her,  and,  perhaps,  might  marry.— 
But,  no  I  he  was  almost  sure  she  never  would 
marry.    Delicacy,  love  f6r  himself-^for  deeply, 
fondly,  devotedly  had  poor  Rosa  loved^  and 
must  ever  love    him — would  prevent  a   atep 
which,  by  a  seeming  incongruity,  but  a  really 
natural  sentiment,  he  thought  of  with  jealous, 
angry  pride  at  the  same  moment  that  he  was 
meditating  eternal  separation.   No,  not  eternal ; 
perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  in  some  change 
of  circumstances     »■  Mr  Devereux  could    not 
premeditate  injury  to  his  future  wife,  or  the 
violation    of    his   own    conjugal  duties;    but, 
while  his  ambition  and  his  pride  demanded  the 
hand  of  Blanche  Delamere,  whom  he  certainly 
admired  fully  as  much  ae  he  pretended,  other^  and 
softer,  and  habitually-cherished  feelings  made 
him  reluctant  to  surrender  for  ever  the  heart  of 
'^  his  meek  and  endearing  Rosa !"   Mr  Devereux 
was,  in  short,  bewildered  in  a  maze  of  sentiment 
and  sensibility.    H  e  would  have  been  both  deeply 
mortified  and  hotly   offended,  had  Rosa  been 
able  to  hear  of  their  separation— of  her  disouaaal 
— without  sorrow  and  despairing  agony  ;  and  he 
was  equally  alive  to  the  necessity  of  that  event 
preceding  his  addresses  to  Lady  Blanche.     As 
he  rode  out  that  morning  to  Streatham^  bis 
consolatory  thought  waa^-* 

*'  I  know  poor  Rosa  loves  me  so  mnch  as  to 
submit  patiently  to  any  arrangement  I  may 
shew  her  to  be  for  my  advantage  and  happiness. 
Whatever  her  weaknesses  may  be,  no  creature 
can  be  more  patient  and  disinterested  than  poor 
Rose." 

This  very  favourable  opinion  made  Mr  Deve- 
reux the  more  angry  with  her  unreasonablenesa, 
even  while  thankful  that  she  had  divined  the 
cruel  purpose  in  his  breast,  and  spared  him  the 
shame  of  revealing  It. 

But  we  have  left  Mr  Devereux  in  the  mldait  of 
an  explanation  which  cost  him  such  an  eflfturt. 

"  Speak  not  of  me,"  continued  his  companion. 
'^  Tell  me  of  these  children.  Once  you  seemed 
to  love  them — and  1 ! — how  shall  I  now  dare 
look  upon  them,  when  already  I  shrink  from 
the  eyes  of  that  poor  boy  !" 

"  And '  surely  I  do  love  them,  and  -fcnoL  teo^i 
Rosa,  were  you  only  yourself,  and  reasoxuUble/^ 
And  he  attempted  to  draw  caresdn^ly  to-l 
wards  him  the  shuddering  and  recoiling  ^iflj 
between  whom  and  himself  a  wall  of  eepnratioi^ 
had  been  raised  which  neither  bribes  nor  blmnd^ 
idiments  would  ever  again  overthrow. 

'^Fleaae  then  to  nt  down^  aiadani,  liU    ^^ 
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^mu  the  matter  of  your  children^"  said  the 
DOW  ioceiued  Mr  Devereux ;  and  he  began  to 
neooot  hig  wiae  and  generous  deaigna.  '^  I  am 
ivarc  HuX  it  eould  be  no  more  pleaaant  than 
right  that  you  should  educate  the  ohaldren. 
Thijwill  be  carefully  attended  to,  an4  you  may 
oceanonally  hear  of  them.  Of  the  boy  there  is 
no  fear.  If  he  conduct  himself  properly,  he 
ibll  not  want  my  countenance  nor  that  of  my 

funily;  and  for  tiie  little  girl"-^ 

Tbeezjklaoation  proceeded  no  further  ;  with  a 
diudderiiif(  groan,  the  unhappy  mother  of  the 
children  fell  into  a  fit,  and  Mr  Devereux,  though 
ihocked,  deemed  it  wisest,  on  the  whole,  to 
take  advantage  of  her  insensibility  to  with- 
drar. 

The  old  gardener,  who  attended  the  cow,  and 
triauned  the  shrubs,  and  mowed  the  grass-plats, 
and  defended  the  premises  from  rats  and  robbers 
when  the  mastM*  waa  absent,  led  out  ''master's 
hone,"  as  in  happier  times. 

"  So  Madam  is  to  be  sent  off,  your  Honour, 
wehesr,"  said  old  Robert,  whom  the  fear  of  be- 
iig  thrown  out  of  a  good  place  had  strangely 
emboldened.  '' TVell-a-well ;  I  should  ha'  got 
a  waning  though,  too ;  aind  so  should  Molly,  my 
wenck^but  I  knowed  it  must  come  to  this 
iooe  time,  when  your  Honour,  like  other  grand 
fc&tlemen,  turned  off  your  Miss  and  married  a 
i^y-  Wdl-a-well  1— I  reckons  we'se  get  wages 
and  board,  Molly  and  me,  to  Michaelmas,  any 
way—that's  but  justice.  I'm  cruel  sorry  for 
^isdua,  too  ;  for,  an'  she  were  a  ,  ahe  was 

«ie  of  the  beat  kind  of  'enu" 

Enry  £bre^  every  drop  of  aristocratic  blood, 
ia  the  body  of  the  Honourable .  Mr  Horatio 
BeTsreux  boiled  and  quivered  to  the  sound  of  the 
notamelioms  epithet  bestowed  upon  "  his  Rosa" 
--and  old  and  new  wrath,  and  a  host  of  mad. 
deoxogaDd  oonflicting  feelings  were  expended, 
ia  laying  his  horse-whip  about  the  shoulders  of 
<he  gardener^  who,  ignorant  of  the  delica. 
c%a  of  gentlemanly  feeling,  had  supposed  he 
Might  use  plain  speech,  especially  after  **  Madam 
W  been  cast  off." 

''IVat  the  chap !"  soliloquized  Robert,  after  Mr 
l^Bt^reox  had  sprung  to  his  horse  and  galloped 
^^'j  as  if  justice  were  after  him — " Drat  the 
c^> !  but  I  ha'  a  mind  to  take  the  law  on  him, 
for  ftriking  me  only  for  caUing  the  poor  wench 
*hat  he  made  her  his  ownself !" 

T^  Honourahle  Mr  Devereux  did  not  again 
trust  himself  at  Streatham,  nor  yet  change  in 
^6«  jot  his  fixed  purpose  regarding  the  inmates 
of  his  "country-seat.'*  Again,  ''upon  his  hon- 
ov,"  he  asaored  his  sister  that  unhappy  buainess 
^^  for  ever  over.  The  children  were  to  be 
*^  to  France  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
B*nta  could  be  made;  and 'Hheir  mother?" — 
to  her  Mr  I>eYereux  had  penned  a  long  letter  of 
9dmmltion  and  advice  for  her  future  conduct. 
She  was  still  very  young  and  very  attractive,  and 
n%ht  be  exposed  to  the  arts  and  temptations  of 
Ban — if  the  fUi,  it  should  not  be  through  the 
iwnptation  oj  waat. 
WhtZe  tkme  gracious  things  were  passing,  Mr 


Devereux  was  often  as  "low,  and  nervous,  amd 
nonaensical,"  as  it  provoked  his  sister  to  see  and 
call  him.  But  it  was,  thank  heaven !  all  over 
now ;  and  that  day  he  had  spent  a  long  morning 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  sole  attendant  of  the 
Lady  Blanche.  Her  bonus  had  gone  to  spend 
the  day  with  some  '^  Friends"  in  the  country, 
and  Lady  Blande  set  down  her  fair  guest  at  the 
Abbey,f( whispering,  ''Just  the  spot  to  woo  a 
heroine,")  under  "  excellent  care,"  and  took  her 
up  when  Mr  Devereux-— 4Uid  he  was  not  more 
rash  nor  more  presumptuous  than  other  gentle- 
men of  his  standing — flattered  himself  that  he 
had  only  to  speak  and  be  accepted.  He  had 
done  all  but  speak,  and  more  than  words  could 
perform ;  and  Blanche  had  not  frowned,  nor 
withdrawn  her  arm,  nor  reared  her  neck  into 
her  swan.like,  unconscious,  and  involuntary, 
haughty  attitude  of  superiority.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  when  he  gently  upbraided  her  impa- 
tience for  the  return  of  Lady  Blande,  and  im- 
puted weariness  of  his  society,  she  had  said— - 
"  I  am  not  tired  of  your  society,  Mr  Devereux. 
So  far  from  it,  I  find  no  one  so  entertaining,  plea- 
sant, and  fiiendly."  At  his  murmured,  raptur- 
ous thanks,  and  sudden,  passionate  pressure  of 
the  very  tips  of  her  gloved  fingers,  she  looked 
confused,  and,  as  their  eyes  met,  blushed  and 
trembled,  and  walked  away,  and  then  stopped  to 
question  him  of  Nelson's  tomb.  Mr  Devereux  was 
skilled  in  the  pathology  of  the  female  heart. 
That  evening  Lady  Blande  could  not  doubt  that 
her  brother  and  Blanche  were  heart,  or — to  her 
it  came  to  the  same  thing — ^hand-plighted.  They 
sat  apart,  talked  together,  sang  together,  and 
appemd  completely  absorbed  in  each  other— 
Devereux  in  gay  and  exulting  spirits,  Blanche 
more  softly,  sweetly,  and  gently  feminine  than 
she  had  ever  before  appeared.  Lord  Blande 
went  off  to  one  of  his  clubs,  tired,  he  said,  of 
playing  nobody  in  his  own  house ;  and,  at  a  late 
hour,  his  lady,  who  had  held  out  alone  over  a 
dull,  faahionable  novel  as  long  as  patience  and  eyes 
could  hold  out,  playfully  pointed  to  the  pendule, 
and  told  her  brother  he  muat  be  off. 

"  How  very  late !"  cried  Blanche,  rising,  and 
blushing,  as  much  at  her  own  thoughtlessness 
as  at  the  gallant,  complimentary  reproaches  of 
her  admirer,  who,  as  he  for  the  first  time  kissed 
her  hand,  after  he  had  embraced  his  sister,  craved 
leave  to  wait  upon  her  next  morning. 

*' Silence  is  maidenly  consent,"  said  Lady 
Blande,  gaily.  "Come  to  us  as  early  as  you 
will.  Ho. ;  but  go  now."  And  she  pushed  him 
away.-  "  Poor  Mrs  Thompson,  who  will  not 
take  slumber  to  her  eyelids  till  she  has  seen  her 
lady  cared  for,  must  be  half  dead  by  this  time, 
with  her  early  travels  and  her  late  vigils,  and 
may,  perhaps,  have  a  word  of  exhortation  to 
give,"  she  added,  archly. 

Lady  Blanche  hastened  to  the  comfortable 
apartment  where  her  friend,  as  usual,  awaited 
her — "  Pray,  don't  scold  nie.  I  am  punished  by 
remorse ;  it  was  so  .heedless,  so  thoughtless,  so 
selfish — aa  heedlessness  ever  is — ^to  keep  you 
waitings     And  why  wfut?    Yet  I  should  have 
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been  so  disappointed  had  yon  been  gone  to  bed ! 
I  have  so  much  to  unbosom.  For  how  many 
years,  now^  has  this  unrobing  hour  been  one 
of  the  happiest  of  my  days  ?  What  would  be- 
come of  me^  deprived  of  our  confidential  inter- 
course ?     I  can  never  forego  it." 

Blanche^  more  from  the  impulse  of  an  almost 
morbid  delicacy,  than  any  pride  of  personal  in- 
dependence^ chose  to  be  in  many  things  her  own 
lady's  maid.  She  hated,  she  said,  to  have  Mar- 
tin^ or  any  she  did  not  both  like  and  love,  fidd- 
ling about  her  person,  and  annoying  her  with 
those  offices  of  undressing  and  hair-brushing 
usually  performed  by  servants.  At  this  hour, 
her  bonne  ostensibly  read  to  her^  though  more  of 
the  time  was  generally  consumed  in  talking  of 
the  adventures  and  incidents  of  the  day. 

"  I  have  a  world  to  tell  you  of  to-night,"  said 
Blanche  to  her  very  grave  friend,  whom  she 
feared  her  tardiness  had  seriously  displeased: 
"  so  very  much,  and  wonderful,  too,  that  I  am 
sure,  after  you  hear  all  I  have  gone  through, 
done,  and  suffered,  you  will  pardon  me." 

''  I  would  have  thee  first  listen  to  me,  lady. 
I  have  to  tell  what,  I  fear,  may  grieve  thee. 
Yet  it  must  be  told." 

'^Whatr  cried  Blanche,  while  the  idea  of 
Frederick  Leighton  struck  on  the  conscious 
heart,  which  first  felt  that  it  had  that  day  been 
unfaithful,  where  fealty,  though  never  claimed, 
was  given.  And  she  was  glad  that  the  thick, 
dark  tresses  hanging  over  her  arm^  to  be  brushed, 
veiled  her  deepened  colour. 

''  A  sad  tale — yet  one  that  it  concerneth 
thee  deeply  to  hear,  while  it  is  yet  time.  The 
man  to  whom  thou  hast  all  but  pledged  thy  hand^ 
to  whom  thou  art  unconsciously  losing  thy  heart, 
is  bound  to  anotheri— bound  by  ties  which  the 
proud  and  the  false  may  contemn,  which  man's 
laws  may  defy ,  but  which  the  God  who  seeth  in 
secret  and  judgeth  his  creatures  in  mercy  and 
equity,  regardeth."  The  Lady  Blanche  was 
effectually  roused,  and  yet  inexpressibly  relieved. 
It  was  not,  then,  of  Frederick — what  but  good 
could  be  heard  of  him !  I 


''I  have  found  Rosamond  Weston!  Her 
betrayer,  the  author  of  the  life-long  disgrace 
and  misery  which  brings  neither  suffering  nor 
shame  to  him — ^though  her  own  passions,  he! 
own  folly,  should  have  been  partly  the  cause  of 
her  betrayal — ^isthe  man  who  offers  thee  honour- 
able addresses — thee,  pure-hearted,  high-minded 
maiden."  The  outline  of  the  tale  we  have  re- 
lated, was  rapidly  traced ;  and  Blanche  listened 
earnestly,  but  with  the  entire  composure  which 
gave  her  anxious  friend  assurance  tiiat^  however 
her  delicacy  or  her  pride  might  be  hurt^  there 
was  no  deep  tenderness  to  wound,  no  jealousy 
to  awaken. 

"  Wliat  shall  I  do  first  ?"  was  her  eager  re- 
sponse— for  she  never  paused  upon  the  necessity 
of  doing  something. 

''That  I  leave  to  thy  heart  and  thy  judg- 
ment, lady;  to  thy  wise  and  just  regard  for 
thine  own  honour  and  happiness,  and — may  I 
not  say  it  ?— for  the  rights,  if  not  longer  the  hap- 
piness of  thy  fallen  sister-woman." 

''  I  will  drive  to  Streatham  to-morrow  before 
breakfast.  On  an  errand  of  mercy,  you  will  ac- 
company me — mercy  to  myself.  I  have  promised 
Mr  Devereux  an  interview,  which  can  never  now 
take  place.  I  will  not  consult  Lady  Blande ;  I 
will  act  by  my  own  counsel  in  what  so  nearly 
concerns  myself ;  I  will  see  Rosamond  ;  culpable 
she  may  have  been — but  how  treated  ?  Paley's 
'  Moral  Philosophy '  appears  to  you  English 
people,  if  not  altogether  canonical,  yet  a  kind  of 
supplementary  Bible.  What  says  the  Rabbi  of 
Craven  in  the  passage  you  made  me  insert  in  my 
book  of  Canons^  soon  after  poor  Phoebe's  mis- 
fortune? If  I  remember  aright,  it  runs  this 
way : — '  If  we  pursue  the  effects  of  seduction 
through  the  complicated  misery  which  it  occasionst 
and  if  it  be  right  to  estimate  crimes  by  the  mis- 
chief  they  product,  it  will  appear  something  mort 
than  mere  invective  to  assert  that  not  one  half  oj 
the  crimes  for  which  men  suffer  death  by  thi 
laws  of  England,  are  so  flagitious  as  this  J  " 
(To  be  continued,) 
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Shelley's  Poetical  Works, 
Mrs  Shellet  edits  the  first  complete  edition  of  her 
hiuband*8  works  which  has  appeared.  It  is  published  by 
Mozon,  in  a  style  of  elegance  worthy  of  the  work,  and  is 
to  consist  of  four  volumes,  to  appear  in  succession.  Mrs 
Shelley,  in  her  preface,  says,  that  the  time  is  not  come 
to  relate  the  truth  of  her  husband's  private  history,  and 
that  she  rejects  any  colouring  of  the  truth.  No  account 
of  the  erents  of  his  life  has,  she  asserts,  *^  ever  been  given 
at  all  approaching  reality  in  their  details,  either  as  re- 
gards himself  or  others."  And  why  she  abstains  from 
setting  the  world  right  can  only  be  conjectured,  since  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  errors  in  action,  committed 
by  a  man  so  noble  and  generous  as  Shelley,  may,  as  far 
at  he  is  personally  concerned,  be  fearlessly  avowed,  by 
those  that  loved  him,  in  the  firm  conviction  that,  <<  were 
they  judgsd  impartially,  his  cbancter  would  stand  in 


fairer  and  brighter  light  than  that  of  any  contemporary. 
For  his  fame  and  his  happiness,  Shelley  woald  aeem  1 
have  lived  or  died  too  soon.  As  a  boy  and  a  yoath,  \ 
was  cast  among  those  who  coald  neither  underetaE 
nor  appreciate  his  mental  idiosyncrasies,  nor  manage  fa 
singular  though  highly.gifted  mind  with  nnited  wisdo 
and  love  ;  and  he  died  just  as  his  suffering  and  tnrb 
spirit  was,  in  its  own  strength,  working  itself  clear  of  t! 
haxe  and  feculence  in  which  its  fine  and  noble  attrl1»a< 
had  been  involved  by  some  Aiults  of  judgment  and  tei 
per,  but  much  more,  we  fully  believe,  by  circiunatani 
adverse  to  their  healthful  and  gracious  de^peiopemej 
We  can  folly  believe^  that  his  were  the  high  and  generv 
aspirations  for  human  improvement,  and  tbe  deair« 
free  life  of  its  misery  and  its  evil,  which  hia  pftnepn 
affirms,  without  admitting  that  he  either  at  fixat  knew 
took  the  best  and  safest  road  to  his  pure  and  exalted  mi 
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Htoefitor  !•  pohapt  nMMre  to  be  trotted  in  ber  warm  ap. 
pndatira  of  bia  moral  qaalities  than  of  hii  genios,  and 
<<  the  lut  aogmenting  influence  over  mankind"  which 
fhe  ajcribet  to  bia  achievements  for  the  amelioration  of 
tbe  haman  nee>  If  some  of  bia  mental  aberrationa  may 
k  fiurlf  attributed  to  the  want  of  knowledge  and  good« 
MM  in  thoee  who  thrust  themselves  into  harsh  collision 
with  10  delkate  and  peculiar  a  mind,  other  causes  may 
be  foond  in  the  irritation  of  almost  continual  bad  health. 
Manf  of  Shelley's  errors  might  perhaps  be  best  resolved 
Vj  Charles  Lamb*s  humorous  and  fanciful  theory  of 
iBptrfcct  sympathies.  Of  the  praise  which  his  widow 
hai  lavished  upon  his  memory,  none  is  more  truly 
doerrrd  than  tbe  commendation  of  his  untoorldKness--^ 
that  rarest  of  the  virtues  even  among  philosophical  poets. 
Shenys— 

SheDcy  possessed  a  quality  of  mind  which  experience 
bsibewn  me  no  other  human  being  as  participating  in 
Bore  than  a  venr  slight  degree.  This  was  his  unwoHdli- 
aeo.  The  usual  motives  that  rule  men — prospects  of  pre- 
Knt  or  future  advantage,  the  rank  and  fortune  of  those 
anKEDd,  the  taunts  and  censures,  or  the  praises,  of  those 
vbo  vere  hostile  to  liim — ^had  no  influence  whatever  over 
k»  acUoDfl ;  and,  apparently,  none  over  his  thoiuhts.  It 
is  difficult  even  to  express  the  sixnplicity  and  mrectness 
«f  purpose  that  adorned  him.  The  world's  brightest 
{Kida,  and  its  most  solid  advantages,  were  of  no  worth  in 
hi3  ejes,  when  compared  to  the  cause  which  he  considwed 
tmtii,  sod  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Hsn^  and  blest  is  the  memory  of  the  man  who  deserved 
nch  praise  I  The  poems  in  this  volume  are  '*  Queen 
MaV*  mutilated — a  questionable  step,  especially  when  we 
Ticv  the  high  ground  taken  by  the  editor  in  vindicating 
tht  fmtj  and  nobility  of  the  motives  and  aims  of  Shel- 
ley la  every  line  that  he  ever  composed.  Mrs  Shelley 
^  appended  notes  to  each  of  the  poems,  narrating  the 
Gnooitances  attending  the  origin  and  history  of  each. 
''QBttn  Mab"  may  be  styled  the  most  distinctive  and  i-e- 
■arkable,  though  fkr  from  tbe  greatest  of  Shelley's  works, 
CfcdaJlj  when  it  is  learned  that  it  was  written  at  the  age 
of  ofhtceo.  He  had  by  this  time  been  deeply  imbued  with 
^  ipirit  of  tbe  specnlations  of  Godwin  and  Condorcet ;  and 
^  had  sufliued  that  academic  peraecntion  and  disgrace, 
*^,  bow  necessary  soever  they  might  be  to  the  main, 
tottce  of  pn^ter  diacipline,  were  anything,  it  will  be 
iU««fd,  rather  than  calculated  to  reclaim  a  culprit  of 
tbls  rare  sort.  The  frame  of  mind  in  which  '<  Queen 
Mab**  was  written  is  described  as  the  most  lofty  and 

His  sympathy  was  thus  early  excited  by  the  misery 
™  which  the  world  is  bursting.  He  witnessed  the 
*«rii»g»  of  the  poor,  and  was  aware  of  the  evils  of  igno- 
^*^e.  He  desired  every  rich  man  to  despoil  himself  of 
■powiity,  sad  create  a  brotherhood  of  property  and  ser- 
Tjtt^and  was  ready  to  be  the  first  to  lay  down  the  advan- 

S^k^  ''^rth Ill  health   made  him  believe 

«<*  hn  race  would  soon  be  run — tliat  a  year  or  two  was 
M  he  had  of  life.  He  desired  that  these  years  should  be 
■wfal  and  illustrious.  He  saw  in  a  fervent  call  on  his 
WW  creatures  to  shaxe  aUke  the  blessings  of  the  crea- 
|i«,  to  love  and  serve  each  other,  tho  noblest  work  that 
■fe  «Dd  time  pcrmittod  him.    In  this  M)irit,  he  composed 

QoeeuMab."  '^^ 

It  vas  written  while  he  wandered  through  the  lovelies^ 
r  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  and  while  the 
I  and  lake  were  his  home. 
Be  oever  mtended  to  publUh  «<  Queen  Mab"  at  it 
^^  tboogh  a  few  copies  had  been  distributed  among 
^friends;  hat  it  was  published  surreptitiouBly  while 
J*  was m  Italy;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  The 
fxmtasr  (at  that  time  his  friend  Leigh  Hunt)  he  regrets 
the^publicaUon  for  tbe  best  and  strongest  reasons.  He 
'  I  ;w«  lam  a  devoted  enemy  to  religiOiii,poUtlcal,  I 


and  domestic  oppression ;  and  I  regret  this  publication, 
not  so  much  from  literary  vanity,  aaJMcause  I  fear  it  is 
better  fitted  to  injure  than  to  serve  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom.*' 

*'  Alastor,**  the  next  poem  in  the  volume,  was  the  fruit 
of  a  mind  more  matured  and  calm,  though  still  far  from 
the  cloudless  serene.  It  was  written  under  the  oak  shades 
of  Windsor  Great  Park ;  and  is  considered,  by  his  editor, 
as  the  most  characteristic  of  his  poems.  <<  The  Revolt  of 
Islam,'*  which  may  be  said  to  embody  Shelley's  moral  and 
political  creed,  and  not  a  little  of  his  history,  completes 
the  volume.  The  dedication  of  this  poem  is  a  morsel  of 
mental  autobiography.  It  was  composed  while  he  re- 
sided  at  Marlow,  and  in  his  boat,  as  he  floated  on  the 
Thames,  under  the  beech  groves  of  Bisham,  or  during  his 
wanderings  in  the  beautiful  neighbouring  county.  Mrs 
Shelley  was  now  his  domestic  companion.  After  allud- 
ing to  the  beauty  and  richness  of  that  fertile  country,  she 
remarks— 

With  alHhis  wealth  of  nature,  wliioh,  either  in  the  form 
of  gentlemen's  parks  or  soil  dedicated  to  agriculture, 
flourishes  arouna,  Marlow  was  inhabited  by  a  very  poor 
population.  The  women  are  lace-makers,  and  lose  tneir 
health  by  sedentary  labour,  for  which  they  are  very  ill 
paid.  The  poor-laws  ground  to  the  dust  not  only  the 
paupers,  but  those  who  had  risen  Just  above  that  state, 
and  were  obliged  to  pay  poor-rates.  The  changes  pro- 
duced by  peace  foUowmg  a  long  war  and  a  bad  liarvest, 
brought  with  them  the  most  heart-rending  evils  to  the 
poor.  Shelley  afforded  wliat  alleviation  he  could.  In 
winter,  while  bringing  out  his  poem,  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  opthalmia,  caught  while  visitiux  the  poor  cottagers.  I 
mention  these  things,  because  the  minute  and  active  sym- 
pathy with  his  fellow-creatures  gives  a  thousand-fold 
interest  to  his  speculations,  and  stamps  with  reality  hia 
pleadings  for  the  human  race. 

We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  forthcoming 
volumes;  and  hope  that  the  snatches  of  biography  may 
be  even  more  copious  than  in  this  one. 

Tne  comic  Annual  for  1839. 
The  world  in  general,  and  ourselves  in  particular,  have 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  tardy  appearance  of  the 
Comic  this  season ;  nor  can  we  see  any  better  reason  than 
that  it  was  waiting  the  return  of  the  Iticonstanty  for  the 
matter  of  a  preface.  The  leading  card  this  year  is  political. 
The  Stoke-Pogis  Corresponding  Club  makes  several  good 
hits,  and  not  a  few  misses ;  for  many  of  the  jokes  are  of 
a  kind  at  which  people  are  laughing,  and  are  likely  for 
some  time  to  laugh,  on  the  wrong  side  of  their  mouths. ' 
The  maimer  in  which  the  fair  sex  have  lately  come  for- 
ward as  political  agitators,  at  Stoke-Pogis,  as  well  as  other 
places,  is  one  of  the  most  novel  topics.    The  principal  fe- 
male Radical  is  Mrs  Frisby,  whose  speech  is  fully  reported 
in  that  inflammatory  journal,  not  the  GUugotOt  but  the 
Pogian  Argus.  Her  unladylike  conduct  is  duly  condemned 
by  Mrs  Jones,  in  her  epistolary  communications,  regarding 
the  terrible  outbreak  and  revolution  in  Stoke-Pogis,  to  ber 
friend  Mrs  Humphries : — **  Wat  do  you  think,"  she  says, 
"  of  Mrs  Friaby  sitting  up  for  a  Demy  Gog ;  and  mixing 
promiscusly  in  a  tap-rum  andspowting  outher  inflameable 
sintiments  like  a  feiry  draggon  on  the  top  of  a  Table  ?    I 
only  wish  I  was  the  Mare  for  her  Sack,  and  she  should      / 
Duck  in  a  hospond*     Howsumever,  I  have  had  the  com-  / 
fit  to  see  her  colhipsed  between  two  pelises,  and  pull^ 
halld  through  the  publick  streets  with  a  hole  tote  of^S- 
ragging  and  bob-tale  to  her  deserts— namely,  the  'New 
Cage,  wear  she  is  instelling  her  pisnus  doctrines^rough 
the  Bars  to  a  complete  rotundity  of  littcl  bW««*'    Tbe 
Argus  reports  Mrs  Frisby  fully  :— «  Mrs  Fr^y  here  pre- 
sented harsel^  and  expressed  herself  very/strongly.     She 
concuned  in  all  that  had  been  said,  and/*  great  deal  more* 
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Some  people  thooffat  tUi  ftmales  hitd  no  rfglit  to  thtlr 
1  ifhts.  Women  kmew  where  shoes  pinched  u  weU  m 
men,  and  could  he  quite  as  oratoricaL  She  was  al. 
ways  pressing  on  her  daughters  the  necessity  of  forminr 
Union^  There  was  nothing  Ulce  agitation ;  and  a  good 
deal  might  be  done  at  home.  She  had  agiuted  her  hns. 
band  that  rery  morning ;  and,  If  every  wife  did  the  same, 
they  would  soon  obtain  their  ends.      .    .    .  Minis- 

ters would  nerer  hate  been  so  badly  advised  if  they  had 
consulted  the  soft  sex.    Women  could  fight  too  like  lions 
and  tigers,  when  their  sperrits  were  put  up.    There  was 
Mary  Ann  Talbot  that  fot  the  FHmch.    She  wished  all 
the  Niggers  at  Old  Nick.    The  humane  and  pious  had 
been  so  direrted  with  African  fleggiog,  and  erueltlss, 
they  forgot  the  English  ones.    She  liked  white  natlre^ 
better  than  black  ones.    Then  there  was  the  Com  BiU. 
She  had  nerer  been  In  a  skrimmage,  but  she  thought  she 
could  let  fly  a  blunderbuss.     Justice  wasnH  justice  any 
where.     What  had  we  done  for  the  Irish,  except  taking 
all  their  pigs  and  butter  from  them?  Why  wasn't  there 
aJoor.Uw  for  the  rich  ?''&c.,&c.    Tl,ere  a,^  however, 
belter  thmgs  m  the  volume  than  Mrs  Frisby's  eloquence 
nor  does  Mr  Hood  «.cce.d  «>  well  with  poaa«tl  agiu- 
tion  a.  we  have  seen  him  do  on  such  topics  as  «'  Animal 
Magnetism,-    «  Modem    Boarding-School  Education," 
'Emigration,"  and  other  important  topics.    If  graver  in 
manner,  the  poetical  specimen  of  the  annual  which  we 
•elect  IS  in  better  taste.    It  is  an  English  Berwger. 

-ALL   KOUXD   MT  HATj 

A  new  Version, 
•  "  S*™«'  ™y  old  hat,  my  steps  attend  I 

However  wags  may  sneer  and  sooff. 
My  castor  still  shall  be  my  frien<L 

tor  1  a  not  be  a  caster-off 
So  teke  again  your  olden  place. 

That  always  found  you  fit  and  pat- 
Whatever  mode  might  please  the  ra^ 

Ail  round  my  hat  I— *J1  round  my  hat ' 


"  All  round  the  world.  whUe  I've  a  head. 

However  I  may  chance  to  be, 
WHliout  a  home,  without  a  shed. 

My  til©  shall  b©  a  roof  to  me. 
Black,  nwty,  grey,  devoid  of  felt, 
a*in  ^t^*^*"?  »^aP«.  or  beaten  flat. 
Still  there  are  joys  that  may  be  felt 
AU  round  my  hat  1-^  round  my  hat  I 

A  hat  that  bows  to  no  sahiam. 
And  dear  the  beaver  is  to  him 

As  if  it  never  made  a  dam. 
All  men  in  drab  he  calleth  friends— 

But  theres  a  broader  brim  than  fhal^ 
Give  mo  the  love  that  comprehends 

AU  round  my  hat  I— all  round  my  hat ! 

*'  ^«  "on«wh  binds  his  biows  in  gold. 

With  gems  and  pearls  to  sparkle  there  • 
But  stiU  a  hat-«  W  thafs  Sd-  ' 

rhey  say  is  much  more  easy  wear 
At  regal  state  111  not  repine, 

irf^?^??^'  ^*"«'  ^"^  Autocrat, 
Whilst  there  a  a  golden  sun  to  shine 
All  round  my  hat !— all  round  my  hat  f 

A  httle  ni4>  the  brush  <Sn  find ; 
You  are  not  very,  very  brown. 
Not  very  much  scrobbed  up  behind. 

T^^r*"  ^K  'f  **««1  aJbravr; 
I  took  some  httle  care  of  that. 
Jiy  not  saluting  every  knave 

All  round  my  hat  f-nOl  itnuid  my  hat ! 
Akyet,  my  hat,  I've  got  a  house, 
A«^VV^"^®  **  other  people  do ; 
1  K*H  P'opitious,  stafallowi 
A  lH)md»  for  m©-a  peg  for  you. 

\ 


^^■•^.?*y  ***^^  w«re  but  a  emmb^ 

Alyself  as  poor  as  any  rat— 
Whv  I  would  cry, '  Good  people,  come 

All  round  my  hat  !—all  round  my  hat  I  • 
«*  As  yet  the  best  of  womankind 

Continues  all  Uiat  wife  should  bet 
And,  in  the  self-same  room,  I  find 

Her  bonnet  and  my  hat  agree  • 
But  say  the  bliss  should  not  endims— 

Ihat  she  should  turn  a  perfect  cat— 
I  d  trust  to  time  to  bring  a  curfr-, 

AW  round  my  hat  I— aU  round  my  hat  I 
**  No  acres  broad  pertain  to  me, 

To  ftimlsh  eattle,  wool,  or  coi^  5 
l4ke  people  that  are  bom  at  sea. 

There  was  no  land  where  I  was  bom: 

ti?u^x^"  my  flag  of  life  is  ftirled— 

ni  leave  my  heir  the  whole  wide  worid 

All  round  my  hat !— all  round  my  hat ! " 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  seen  the  plates  of  the  «*  Comic 

Annual,    we  propose,  as  an  exenlse  of  ingenuity  and  iq. 

vention,  the  following  questions  t«.How  could  tou  per. 

■onlfyaCambridgeButterr  How  portray  Loid  Durham^ 

return  to  the  tune  of  «  Saw  ye  Johnnie  comin'  ?"    How 

a  poor  gentleman  under  ^  Ciit:uastan««  over  which  h« 

hasnocontroir    How  «  Rising  after  the  lark  ?••    How 

A  Radical  Demonstration  ?"    How «'  Nobody^i  enemy 

but  hi.  own  ?»» or  ^  Plates  done  in  stoner  or   'c^ 

IrtUdon;- or  .'ALlonror«Oir  by  mutual  coiZ^ 
OP  -  Portraite  taken  in  this  style  ?•»  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  mors^  which  may  form  capital  subjecu  for  raesses 
~-d  Uie  fireside,  and  be  ^solved  withluch^ed; 

frees  «  The  Assistant  Drapers'  Petition  ,»•  yet  we-^ 
wt^«  meltsd  by  it,  and  besides,  from  embodying  a 
fiTievanee  it  is  approp«Ute  to  a  Reform  perio4ksl  Be 
U  premUed  that  the  AssUUmi  Dmper.  had  promUMj 
-^«ed  that  the  proper  hour  to  leave  off  budJTi 
•mn  in  the  evemng  5  or  that  thU  is  the  time  to  do«i  the 

t^Z'^TJ''  '^\'^'^  "'^^^  '"^  •'^'^  •'•^i'^ 
dustry  and  alertness,  is  aocumnlalwl  dnriar  tko  day  by 
the  oaprice  of  their  fkir  customew.  -»  «•  «y  oy 

"  ?i*y  ^'i*  «»«>wis  of  a  class  of  men, 
v«^  ••  5**H*f^  '^®y  ^^  *o  fashion  and  frivolitr 

But  wrongs  ell-wide,  and  of  a  lastfig  quality 
"  5S!J^?!^  *??  discontented  with  our  lot, 

A  h^^  R^Si±'°°'^^  ^f  .*^«  ^«'  eUtioi- 
A  dost  Of  Ribbon-men ;  yet  is  there  not 
One  piece  of  Irish  in  our  agitation. 

"  mnliS  "^J^"  ****  "^^^  of  men 

Till  ^!f^*J  ^^  "^  cheapest  shops  fai  town-* 

Knocked  up  by  hidies  beating  of  Van  doin  f 

But  has  not  Hamlet  his  opinion  given- 
.  ^^l  ^*">et  had  a  heart  f  Jr  drapers' W™ia_ 

Tfe'  <^tom  is'-say  custom  aftS-^v^Z^ 
^  'More  honoured  in  the  breach  tU'Ih^^Uerva.^^ 

o w^?  ^^^  «^^^  ladiesl-^jome  In  tlmo . 
Tn^w^^^i?"'  oountera,  and  unload  ow^~  . 

S  w""  i^  ^'l^  *^^  «oventh  ehhSe,  ^  ' 

^  But  let  us  have  the  remnant  to  oJSehas ! 

"  ?1®,^?  ^  ^»7  of  knowledge  in  a  stock 
To  iS^^Q^?*^  i«  moma^  incuiSS^' 

A^^'^L^h^?*^'  M^ton,  Dryden,  Licke 
^  And  other  fabrics  that  ha^;  ^ved^o  d^o. 

And  nn?  f^  *''?"&*!  of  intellectual  kind, 
Wi^J^i^  go  bewildered  to  our  bedsV^ 

A  n/"^^  *n3  ft»»tian  taking  up  themiid. 
^  And  pms  and  needlesTSignn  ol?&. 

fl2fA:?^L*^®  ^^^  get*  very  duU  and  drv 
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«  TUl,  tick  irith  toU  and  UMBHade  extreme, 
We  often  think,  when  we  are  dull  and  vapoury. 

The  bli<s  d  Paradise  was  so  supreme, 
fieomse  that  Adam  did  not  deal  in  drapery.** 

Ai  it  will  be  carried  hy  general  acclamation  that  Hood 
if  ths  derertst  punster  extant^  it  were  desirable  that  he 
mmld  occanonally  take  one  of  his  lessons,  and  know 
«  whcD  to  kare  off.** 

Tbe  *  Character^  is  a  good  household  sketch,  in  which  a 
ftaiale  sharper,  quite  as  particular  about  the  sobriety, 
ssd  especially  about  the  strict  honesty  of  a  female  ser- 
?aat,  as  was  Lady  Blarney  about  the  character  of  the 
Vkar^  daughters,  contrives  to  carry  off  the  gold  repeater 
sad  s&vcr  teft-pot  of  Betty's  simple  mistress.  There  is 
both  wit  and  Am  in  AH  Ben  Nous  ;  and  as  for  Doves 
md  Crom$i  we  diaritably  conclude,  from  it  and  former 
■dxtings,  that  there  must  be  a  good  many  admirers  of  the 
**  Comic  Annual**  In  the  West  Indies  and  the  slave  States 
sf  America. 

Th§  ffuiorf,  Riie,  and  ProgruM  nf  ike  New 
Ctiknf  of  South  AuetraUa,  By  John  Stephens. 
This  is  the  second  ftnd  enlarged  Edition  of  a  work 
bteikded  to  place  the  new  colony  in  the  fairest,  if  not  in 
tie  most  faithful  light,  of  which  the  first  edition  was 
eBtiUed  «  Tbx  hAixv  or  Pbomise."    Mr  Stephens  has 
WW  takena  soberer  name ;  but  he  has  done  the  reverse  in 
points  more  materiaL    This  work  is,  in  plain  terms,  one 
CBormoos  puff  of  South  Australia.  He  is  all  for  Adelaide 
sad  its  Port,  and  nothing  for  Port  Lincoln  and  Encoun- 
ter  Bay  ;  and  contemplates  a  road  for  buUock-waggons 
bstwcen  ih«  Murray  and  Adelaide    But,  if  the  expense 
of  timnsporting  goods  between  Port  Adelaide  and  the  city 
sf  Adelaide  be,  as  Mr  James  states,  40s.  a  ton,  what  will 
la  tte  cost  of  bringing  raw  produce,  or  sending  back  snp- 
f&ea  to  the  banks  of  the  Murray  ?  All  that  has  ever  been 
written  or  — i^  in  praise  of  the  colony  finds  a  place  here, 
aal  net  one  word  that  has  ever  been  said  against  it,  save 
li  be  denied  ;  so  that,  in  these  pages,  the  new  province  is 
a  Land  of  Promise  indeed.     The  flattering  epistles  of 
Utmn  Hack,  Morphett,  Fisher,  &c,  &c,  are  reprinted, 
tlmarlf  epistles  some  of  them  are,  too»  as  it  surely  can- 
M<  te  ior  *'  well-cooked  dishes,  claret,  hock,  and  cham- 
pagBcw  Victoria  cafet^  a  ^  theatre-royal,**  and  <<  sport. 
!af  istelligcoce,*'  or  ^  the  soothing  strains  of  a  piano,*> 
Oat  people  In  their  senses  emigrate  to  any  new  colony. 

This  liittory  finishes  with  what  is  called  a  «refuta- 
iioR*'  of  the  article  in  TMs  Magasiine  upon  Mr  Gouger^s 
wertc  'We  need  only  refer  to  the  article,  and  to  Mr 
Cmifn^a  simtementt.  Though  the  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
ite  ta  tied  to  it  by  every  interest,  every  hope,  and  every 
tjmfmthy,  hit  work  is  much  more  candid  and  trust-wor- 
Iky  Abo  the  Histwy  before  us,  which,  among  other 
A4«^^  flUls  fNd  of  Mr  Oouger  fbr  his  rash  admissions, 
mtA  allttid  Ignorance  of  the  Company's  afbirs  and  sue- 
\  im  whaHnf  ,  diip*buiMlng,  Aw.  The  author  of  the 
dgwmt  ^Land  of  Promise")— states,  that 
^     \  used  by  the  reviewer  hi  Tt^  hi  wamhig 

,  Ittbowera  afninsi  rQsUng  heedlessly  into  tbe 

m^  io  ftUaeiou%  as  it  ap^ies  to  the  small  amount  o^ 
IMiimso  In  18S7,  wbeli  the  numbers  were  about  3000. 
We  Ao  soft  iuww  enctly  what  the  present  population  may 
W.  Mr  J«iMsnye  about  6000  <  but  were  it  10,000,  the 
rc^^^hyuo  ii  equally  oppUcable.  It  has  been 
tiMt  fOOO  labourers  went  to  the  Swan  Biver 
Wheio  «vs  they  all  bow  ?  Have  they  been 
» fovtunet^^hAYe  they  svffsrsd 


The  Bay'e  Country  Book.    Edited  by  William 
Hewitt. 
Edited  by  Friend  Howitt,  and  written  by  him  too»  we 
opine,  whteh  is  just  so  much  the  better.    It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  very  pleasing  book,  and,  whether  exactly  Uteral 
or  not,  certainly  the  genuine  autobiography  of  a  boy ; 
and,  moieover,  a  lively  picture  of  rural  manners  and  cha- 
meters  in  an  old  Engliih  neighbourhood.    Into  this  his- 
tory is  hitioduced  all  the  adventures,  and  pastimes,  and 
pumits  of  boys  hi  the  eountry.  There  is  also  a  minute  and 
pleasfaig  description  of  the  great  Quaker  Seminary  at  Ack- 
worth,  where  the  Utde  Vriends,  rigid  discipline  and  broad 
brims  notwithstandhig,  appear  to  enjoy  themselves  very 
much  like  other  young  gentlemen,  and  to  partake  con- 
siderablyoftheoommon tastes forthsplnm-cake  and  liquor- 
ice, the  leap-fi»g  and  prison«barS|  of  the  world's  naughty 
boys*    There  are  plea^g  annals  and  reminiscences  of 
other  schools,  and  of  boyish  adventures,  perils,  and 
escapes  of  all  sorts.    The  Boy's  Country  Book  is,  besides, 
very  trim  and  neat  to  its  exterior  ;  and  so  prettily  embel- 
lished with  appropriate  vignettes  and  tail-pieces,  that  the 
artist  deserved  to  have  his  name  blazoned  on  the  title- 
page. 


Janet;  or,  Olanees  at  Life.    Bj  the  Author  of 
"  Misrepregentation."    S  vola. 
The  characteristics  of  this  novel  are  calm  good  sense, 
and  an  unpretending,  spirited  fidelity  in  delineathig  the 
homely  personages  of  every-day  liffe.    The  developement 
of  the  passion  of  Envy  is  assumed  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  tale,  a  passion  whose  homogenily  is  very  question- 
able.    The  character  of  Janet,  the  envious    coquette 
-.who,   from   the    maliciously   placing  a  fiower  or 
ribbon  awry,  to  the  highest  interests  of  life,  is  true  as  tlie 
needle  to  the  pole  to  her  base  feelings  for  her  beautiful 
)ialf-sister — does  not  remove  our  doubts.     Envy  is  a  qua- 
lity entering  largely  into  many  minds ;  but,  as  a  steady, 
animating  principle,  directing  and  regulating  the  whole 
course  of  life,  it  is  non-existent,  and  if  it  did  exist,  would, 
under  favour  of  Miss  Baillie,  be  too  odious  for  prolonged 
representation.    But  the  novel  succeeds  in  spite  of  the 
great  failure,  and  its  secondary  aims  become  its  highest 
performances.      If  never  brilliant,  never  impassioned, 
and  if  it  rarely  touches  the  sympathies— for  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  envy  ?— it  is  always  pleasing,  and  often  very 
amusing ;  the  slight  degree  of  caricature  being  nothing 
more  than  the  rouge  which  the  player  must  wear  to  keep 
up  the  tone  of  his  complexion  to  nature  as  seen  behind  tbe 
lamps,  where  the  natural  hue  might  seem  flat  or  cada- 
verous. The  most  instructive  part,  the  true  moral,  of  this 
novel,  is,  not  that  Envy  returns  the  poisoned  chalice  to 
the  mixer's  lips,  or  the  exhibition  of  the  canker  at  the 
heart,  though  hid  under  the  most  proiperons  fortune  and 
the  most  brilliant  exterior  of  gratified  ambition ;  but  the 
paltriness,  trickiness,  meanness,  misery,  and  crime  which 
unavoidably  mingle  with  the  Imagined  necessity  of  women, 
in  the  middle,  and  even  in  the  higher  ranks,  making  good 
matches,  or  being  provided  for  by  marriage,  and  only  by 
marriage.    Surely  the  moral  of  ten  thousand  lessons  to 
Mothers  and  Daughters  will  have  some  effect  at  last. 
The  Reclaimed  Family. 
A  collection  of  short  and  plain  moral  stories,  read  t>y 
an  amiable  young  daughter,  whose  virtuous  cxamp»^  »nd 
lenotts  reelidm  her  father  and  mother  fhmi  iWmken- 
ness,  and  produce  tbe  hm^  •^^  •'^  h^  ya«n|er 
broLsandrirten.    They  are  very  good 'a  their  own 
homely  way. 
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English  Wild-Flowers. 
Miss  Twamley  has,  with  the  first  snow-drop,  pat 
forth  an  elegant  yolnme,  genvs  annual^  under  the  above 
attractive  title;  in  which  the  wild  darlings  of  the  Eng- 
lish meadows,  banks,  streams,  lakelets,  hills,  and  valleys, 
are  <<  familiarly  illustrated  and  described."  The  new 
priestess  of  Flora  has  painted,  as  well  as  described ;  and 
the  coloured  plates  of  groups  of  wild-flowers  are  taken 
from  her  drawings.  The  framework  of  her  familiar 
descriptions  is  an  account  of  rural  walks,  in  search  of 
flowers,  taken  by  a  pleasant  English  family  and  a  semi- 
old-maiden  aunt,  who  is  an  artist  and  poetess,  and,  more- 
over, a  very  kind  and  delightful  person,  and  quite  the 
joy  of  her  little  flower-loving  nieces.  The  volume  alto- 
gether is  a  charming  one^  and  will  form  an  appropriate 
aud  desirable  Easter-gift.  <<  I  have  wreathed  England's 
wild-fiowers  for  England's  children,"  says  the  authoress. 
<<  May  they  approve  the  gift  !**  We  answer  for  them:^ 
they  will  approve. 

Bonnycastles  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
Of  this  work — in  its  own  department  a  standard  book 
for  young  persons— we  have  before  us  the  mnih  edition^ 
with  the  corrections,  additions,  and  modemissalUmt  of  Pro- 
fessor Young  of  Belfost.    The  work  is  now  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  recommendations  of  the  press. 
CandoUe's  Vegetable  Organography, 
A  translation  of  this  work  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
to  the   British  botanist.      One  is  now  oflfered  by  Mr 
Bonghton  Kingdon,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  pur- 
chasers, is  to  appear  in  monthly  2s.  6d.  parts.     The 
work  is  well  printed,  and  is  illustrated  by  lithograph 
plates  of  the  organs,  and  minute  anatomical  parts  of 
vegetables.      It  is  to  be  followed  by  a  translation  of 
CandoUe's  "Vegetable  Physiology." 
The  Lady  and  the  Saints.    With  Illustrations^ 
by  Cruickshank. 
We  wish  Cmickshank's  pencil  had  been  employed  to 
some  better  purpose.    This  is  a  volume  written  in  dog. 
gerel  verse,  in  ridicule  of  probably  some  very  absurd  per- 
sonages ;  but  it  is  altogether  without  discrimination,  and 
in  very  bad  taste — the  small  degree  of  talent  by  no  means 
redeeming  the  indecency  of  the  performance. 
Minstrel  Melodies  :    a  Collection  of  Songs,  S^c. 
If  these  melodies  be  not  of  the  highest  order  of  lyrics, 
they  are  at  least  pleasant  enough  <<  social  songs  for  the 
hearth,  and  lays  for  Beauty's  bower,"  where  Beauty  is 
not  too  impassioned  in  her  feelings,  or  fastidious  in  her 
tastes  ;^and  there  is  both  plenty  and  variety  of  them. 
Some  malicious  sprite  has  tempted  the  Minstrel  to  at- 
tempt Scottish  songs,  in  which  we  cannot  congratolate 
him  upon  very  moderate  success. 

Extracts  for  Schools  and  Families, 
A  well-selected  book  of  scraps,  in  aid  of  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  children.  The  selections  are  in 
prose  and  verse.  Some  may  foncy  them  too  uniformly 
didactic,  and  desire  a  little  more  of  the  imaginative ;  but 
no  one  can  object  to  them  either  in  spirit  or  tendency. 
The  Obligation  and  Extent  of  Humanity  to 

Brutes.  By  W.  Youst. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  does  not  tend  towards  cruelty  to 
Still  there  is  much  to  amend,  and  much  ignor- 
.  to  reform,  and  thoughtlessness  to  warn ;  and  the 
preseD\work,  written  in  a  pious  and  humane  spirit,  will 
do  its  oW  part.  The  most  atrocious  cruelties  recorded 
here  are  not,  however,  those  perpetrated  in  knacker's 
yards,  or  byN^hers,  sportsmen,  and  wicked  little  boys, 
but  by  men  of  acience.— Shame  | 


The  Quarantine  Laws* 

Dr  Bowring'a  broadside  b  here  followed  up  by  a  Ut- 
ter from  a  gentleman  who  has  been  a  recent  martyr  to 
the  Quarantine  Laws — Arthur  T.  Holroyd,  Esq.,  who  as- 
sures Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  that  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  is  all  nonsense,  and  musters  a  formidable  array  of 
evidence.  The  writers  on  this  question  try  to  prove  too 
much.  It  is  enough  that— whether  the  plague  be  con- 
tagious or  not— it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  harsh  and 
troublesome  sanatory  regulations  occasion  for  more  mis- 
chief than  they  prevent. 
An  Outline  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Rome,  with 

an  Account  of  Italy,    By  a  Lady,  for  the  use 

of  her  Children. 

This  little  work  is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  information  of  the  kind 
largely  administered  to  poor  children,  under  the  cram- 
ming  system. 

Catechism  of  the  British  Constitution, 

One  of  Oliver  &  Boyd's  series  of  useful  Cntechiams; 
containing  a  ludd  and  accurate  account  of  that  heri- 
tage upon  which  every  British  subject  so  justly  prides 
himself  and  also  of  the  rights  by  which  he  holds  it.  It 
is  a  book  for  old  and  young. 

Travels  of  Minna  and  Godfrey, 

We  were  delighted  with  the  first  portion  of  this  little 
work,  which  treated  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  It  was 
pleasing  in  style,  original  in  plan,  and  accurate  in  in- 
formation. The  Travels  are  prosecuted  up  the  Bhine, 
and  through  a  part  of  Germany ;  and  the  continuation  is, 
we  dare  say,  equally  praiseworthy ;  though  we  haTe  not 
had  time  since  its  arrival  to  peruse  it  fully. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Ur^s  Dictionary  of  A  rts  and  Man  ufactures,  S^c.  S^-c, 

The  Fifth  Part  of  this  popular  and  useful  work  is  be- 
fore  us ;  so  that  it  is  now  half  done.  The  principal 
articles  are  flax-spinning,  now  become  so  important  a 
branch  of  British  manufacture,  *'  Pounding,"  <*  Gaslight," 
and  "  Lighting ;"  «  Gin,"  «'  Glass-makhig  and  Cutting," 
and  <^  Gold." 

Heads  of  the  People,  No.  IIL, 
Presents  us  with  '<  The  Spoiled  Child,"  a  rery  imp; 
^'The  Old  Lord,"  who  is  not  unlike  Sir  Francia  Bur. 
dett;  <'The  Beadle  of  the  Parish,"  a  truculent-looking 
knave  in  full  costume,  with  a  pot-belly  and  a  sin- 
ister cast  of  the  right  eye ;  and  *<  The  Linen-Draper^s 
Assistant"  This  last  head,  and  that  of*  The  Old  Lord," 
are  worthy  of  unqualified  approbation  ;  and  the  deacrip. 
tive  parts— the  reading — aro  quite  as  good  as  the  engrar- 
ing.  Satire  and  wit  are  made,  as  they  ought  to  M  the 
ministers  of  philosophy. 

Ward's  Library  of  Standard  Divinity^ 
Gives  us  Archbishop  Leighton's  *<  Theological  L«octiu«i 
to  his  Students,"  at  very  small  cost. 

The  First  Part  of  a  work  has.  appeared,  entitled 
Gbeecb,  Pictokiai^  Descbiptivx,  autd  Historical 
The  letterpress  is  by  Dr  Christopher  Wordsworth,  of  Cam^ 
bridge,  whose  name,  connected  with  Greece,  gives  earncsj 
of  the  high  e»:ellence  of  the  forthcoming  seriea.  XIh 
work  vrill  form  a  very  handsome  book,  independently  oi 
its  literary  merits.  It  is  richly  and  profusely  embellisbeij 
by  a  number  of  the  most  eminent  engravers  and  deai^ncra 

Part  X.  of  the  interesting  Histoet  of  B&ima^ 
BiEDs,  treats  of  the  Bunting,  the  Pinch,  and  the  Sparrow 
fiuniUes.  The  plates  ara,  as  usual,  eattrtmely  liveli 
and  pretty* 
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WAGES  AND  PRICES. 
Wbovtsk  first  broached  the  doctrine  that,  if  the  pricet 
•f  Ml  feU  by  meam  of  a  repeal  of  the  lawi  againet 
the  iaportatioo  of  food,  wagee  would  fall  in  like  pro. 
portaoo,  aad  thftt  it  is  useless,  if  not  pernicious,  to 
ifitate  for  a  repeal  of  these  laws  till  Universal  Suffrage 
W  sbtained,  ought  to  hare  a  statue  of  sUrer  erected 
to  Um  by  the  Tory  landed  interest.  No  course  of  po- 
IkyaNild  so  effectually  prerent  either  an  extension  of 
Ike  soflrage  or  the  obtaining  of  cheap  food.  Judging 
if  the  capacity  and  intelligence  of  such  of  the  working 
dsMss  a»  are  misled  by  demagogues  whose  honest  means 
if  Urhsf  are  not  rery  obTious,  and  viewing  the  disgrace- 
fsl  snd  unftir  conduct  which  some  of  the  Universal- 
SningB  men  hare  exhibited  at  meetings  called  expressly 
ts  pttitaoB  lor  a  repeal  of  the  CJom-Laws,  both  in  Eng. 
Uad  and  Scotland,  many  of  the  upper  and  middling 
duKs  who  baTs  heretofore  advocated  an  extension  of  the 
Sifeagt  will  be  induced  to  pause  in  their  efforts  for  a 
tiau;  Indeed,  if  public  meetings  cannot  be  conducted 
vith  Bstv  propriety  and  decorum  than  they  have  of  late 
beta,  every  person  of  respectability  must  refrain  from 
Meadhig  them.  There  is  no  meeting,  however  numerous, 
vUch  may  not  be  interrupted,  and  its  object  frustrated 
by  tvsBty  or  thirty  bawlers,  whose  power  of  making 
asitt  is  genorally  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
their  brainsL  Till  some  general  understanding  be  come 
ts  between  the  advocates  of  Repeal  and  the  Universal- 
faCnge  mco,  and  as  long  as  the  latter  persist  in  interrupt^ 
iof  the  meetings  of  tlie  former,  we  suggest  that  it  is  no 
■we  than  reasonable  that  the  latter  should  take  upon 
exclusively  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates,  of 
and  of  the  other  means  by  which  the 
are  yearly  in  the  practice  of  aiding  dis- 
opcratives  and  their  families  ;  for  the  Com<-Laws 
mmitlouably  produce  the  greater  portion  of  the  distress 
—set  eoly  by  enhancing  the  price  of  food,  but  by  curtail- 
■f  the  means  of  employment,  lessening  the  demand  for 
lahoo^  and  thereby  inevitably  reducing  wages. 

Ibst  wages  must  &ll  because  prices  fiill,  is,  however, 

fiii  dsgma  of  some  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  operatives, 

al  tea  vahiable  a  dogma  not  to  be  inculcated  by  the 

«(pas  ef  the  landed  aristocracy,  Whig,  Tory,  and — sorry 

«t  vf  to  say-.Badical,  at  this  their  hour  of  peril.    With 

Boptjona  too  insignificant  to  be  regarded,  the  whole  land- 

•wn  and  farmers  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  banded, 

«  baading  together,  to  keep  up  the  Starvation  Laws; 

MC  dsabting  that,  if  the  present  summer  can  be  got 

•f«i  if  next  harvest  prove  abundant,  and  prices  fall,  they 

<u  sflard  to  allow  the  Chartists  to  amuse  themselves 

*ith  their  theories  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  come. 

^  aristocracy   do  not  fear  theorier,  but  they  hate 

inctkal  qoastioas;  and,  of  all  that  the  ingenuity  of  man 

«n  Mae,  f^ee  trade  is  to  them  the  most  hatefiiL    To 

■bcncs  Isr  changing  the    ruling  dynasty,  for  over- 

Anviag  Oe  cooecitution    of  any  monarchy,  and  for 

^iMiihiaf  even  a  Eepublic  on  its  niins,  the  titled  oli. 

f>Rhj  ef  Europe   have  always,  in  smaller  or  greater 

*— bfri,  been  ready  to  accede ;  but  hardly  an  instance 

W  accurred,  where  an  aristocrat  has  joined  any  large 

1*^  of  the  pet^le   for  the  purpoee  of  increasing  the 

pMnl  wslfue,  where  there  was  any  ground,  however 

iasgiaary,  to  dread  that  the  interest  of  his  own  class  had 

*n«hMHffm  lathe  isflsotsst  degree^ toioflipr.  It  iipre. 


diely  for  the  reason  given  by  theChartisU  for  opposing  the 
middle  classes,  in  their  attempt  to  repeal  the  Corn-Laws 
-.it  is  precisely  because  we  have  a  legislature  almost  en- 
tirely of  landlords— that  all,  high  and  low,  not  of  the 
land-owning  class,  should  join  together.  The  ChartisU 
maintain  that  it  is  useless  to  petition  Parliament  to  re- 
peal the  Corn-Laws :  how  do  they  mean  to  obtain  the 
Charter  P — Is  it  not  by  petitioning  the  same  Legishiture? 
And,  if  they  expect  that  their  own  unaided  efforts  will 
succeed  in  causing  a  change  of  such  vital  importance  as 
they  contemplate,  overturning,  by  the  roots,  the  whole 
political  power  of  the  very  men  they  petition,  is  it  not 
certain  that  an  union  of  all  classes  not  connected  with 
land,  and  which  form,  at  least,  two  thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation, could  extort  from  the  same  men  a  much  smaller 
matter 

That  wages  will  fall  if  prices  fall,  is  daily  bawled  iu 
our  public  meetings,  and  is  daily  reiterated  by  the  Tory 
press ;  but  any  attempt  to  prove  the  assertion  is  most 
carefully  avoided.  Yet  there  cannot  be  a  working  man, 
of  middle  life,  and  possessed  of  ordinary  obeervation, 
who  must  not  on  the  slightest  reflection  know  it  is  false. 
Times  of  high  prices  have,  uniformly,  been  times  of  dis* 
tress  among  the  body  of  the  people.  It  is  needless  to  look 
back  into  history— for  no  one  surely  will  pretend  that  a 
dearth  was  ever  anything  else  but  a  period  of  suflMng 
to  the  lower  orders.  We  will  rather  take  times  nearer 
our  own  age,  when  we  have  authentic  data  to  ,go  0% 
which,  on  subjecU  of  this  kind,  it  is  very  difficult  to  ob< 
tain,  statistics  being  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy  in  Great 
Britain,  We  have,  however,  one  authentic  record  of 
wages  and  prices. '  The  accounts  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
have  been  kept  with  much  accuracy  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  they  furnish  not  only  the  prices  paid  for  are 
tides  of  consumption  in  the  various  years,  but  also  the 
wages  of  different  kinds  of  artisans.  We  shall  take  two 
years,  at  a  considerable  interval  firom  each  other :  one 
after  a  long-continued  war,  when,  from  the  enormous 
waste  of  human  life,  men  must  have  been  in  great  de« 
mand,  and  wages  comparatively  high ;  and  the  other  af- 
ter a  long  period  of  peace.  The  popuUtion  of  the  king* 
dom  during  the  period  increased  at  least  thirty  per  cent., 
and  the  demand  of  men  for  the  army  had  almost  ceased; 
so  that  it  might  have  been  expected,  not  only  that  wages 
should  have  follen  with  prices,  but  in  a  much  greater  ratio. 
But  here  are  the  ficts. 


Artkde. 

Price. 

Days'     1 
LabMT.   1 

181S. 

1832. 

ISIi. 

183S. 

Flesh,  nercwt......... 

£  s.     d. 

3  18    0 
575 
0    1    3i 
0    0    8) 
0  12    84 

0  19    9 

4  18    8 

1  0    9i 
0  12    8 
0    »    8 
3    0    8 
0    2    2 

£   ».    d. 
2    8    2 
2  18    1 
0    0    8} 
003} 
0    8    9 
0    1    8 
2  18    8 
0  13     1 
0    6    2 

0  3    44 

1  4    3 
0    1    7i 

13i 
18» 

2 

,1' 
? 

1 

9 
10 

i 

'1 

Flour,  per  sadc,. 

Butter,  uer  lb 

Cheese,  per  lb 

Pease,  per  bashelr*— 

Salt,  per  bushel, 

Malt,  per  quarter,.... 
Beer,  per  barrel, 

Shoes,  per  pair,. 

Coals,  per  chaldron,.. 
Stockings,  per  pair,... 
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1812. 


1832. 


Carpenters,  per  day. 

6 

6 

5 

6 

Bricklajen,  do. 

.    6 

6 

4 

9 

Masoni,         do.     • 

6 

9 

5 

3 

Plumbert,      do. 

.    0 

9 

6 

« 

We  hare  giren  the  wagei  of  all  the  klnda  of  workmen 
to  be  found  in  the  Hospital  accounts,  and  the  prices  of 
all  the  articles  admittinf  of  a  correct  comparison.  The 
oolumns  fourth  and  fifth  shew  how  many  days*  labour, 
or  parts  of  a  day's  labour  of  a  mason,  purchased  the 
quantity  of  the  article  of  which  the  price  is  indicated  In 
1812  and  1832.  For  example,  in  1812  it  required  13} 
of  his  day*s  wa^  to  enable  a  mason  to  purchase  a  cwt. 
of  flesh,  and  only  9  in  1832 ;  to  buy  a  sack  of  flour 
in  the  former  year,  he  had  to  labour  for  no  less  than 
nearly  19  days,  in  the  latter  only  10 ;  and  so  on.  We 
thus  see,  that,  while  the  most  material  articles  of  con- 
sumption fell  <me4hird  or  more,  wages  were  reduced  only 
9ne»twentif'ihird  parti  The  last  year  for  which  we 
have  these  returns  of  prices  and  wages  is  1835,  and  had 
we  taken  that  year  instead  of  1832,  the  difference  would 
have  been  still  greater ;  for,  while  wages  remained  un- 
reduced, prices  had  fallen  still  farther;  flesh  to  £2:0:7 
per  cwt. ;  flour  to  £1 1 11 : 0  per  sack,  &c  &c.  If  we 
take  arerages  of  years,  we  will  find  similar  results.  The 
avenife  price  of  flesh  for  the  five  years,  ending  with  1814, 
was  £3:16:8^  the  average  day*s  wages  of  a  mason,  during 
the  same  fire  years,  Ss.  8d. ;  so  that  13^  days*  labour  was 
required  to  purchase  a  cwt.  of  flesh.  The  average  price 
of  flesh  in  the  flve  years,  ending  1835,  was  £2:4:4; 
the  average  wages  58.  3d. ;  so  that  less  than  8J.  days* 
labour  would  have  purchased  as  much  animal  fodd  dur- 
ing  the  latter  period,  as  13}  during  the  former.  But,  as 
we  are  talking  of  the  Corn-Laws,  let  us  take  the  price 
of  flour  during  the  two  periods  of  five  years  we  have 
mentioned.  During  the  first,  the  average  cost  was  90s. 
per  sack,  during  the  latter,  45s.  3d. ;  requiring,  at  the  re- 
ipective  rate  of  wages,  about  15  days*  work  of  a  mason, 
to  purchase  a  sack  of  flour,  during  the  first  period,  and 
only  about  8  at  the  latter.  These  results  get  quit  of  all 
grounds  of  uncertainty  relative  to  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, with  which  questions  of  this  sort  are  generally 
embarrassed.  It  is  a  matter  perfectly  unimportant  what 
was  the  value  of  gold,  or  whether  the  paper  money  was 
or  was  not  depreciated  at  the  respective  periods ;  for  our 
standard  is  not  gold  or  paper,  but  flour  and  meat  com. 
pared  with  a  day*s  labour.  We  trust  that  we  have  now  con. 
viuced  every  one  who  has  read  our  stetement  with  ordinary 
attention,  of  the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  wages  foil  with 
prices.  It  must  not  also  be  overlooked  that  these  re- 
•nlte  have  taken  place  notwithstending  the  scarcity  of 
labouring  moi  at  the  flrst  period,  occasioned  by  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  preparation  of  warlike  stores  and  mill, 
tary  equipments,  at  the  hottest  period  of  a  war  unparalleled 
hr  its  extent,  the  impiense  sums  tt(  money  expended,  and 
the  number  of  combatante  engaged  ;  and  the  great  abund- 
Auoe  of  labour  itt  the  latter  period,  arising  from  the 
«e«ation  of  the  war  and  the  increase  of  population. 

Nor  is  it  merdy  in  so  for  as  regards  articles  of  meat 
and  drink,  that  the  working  man  it  in  a  better  condition 
a*  this  moment  than  formerly*  All  other  artidea  have 
foUen  in  at  least  at  great  a  proportion  as  those  we  have 
sfMcifled.  Take  for  example  the  wholesale  prices  of  ar. 
tides  of  Birmingham  nanafji^Qre,  in  the  yearp  fo)Iow- 
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Buttons,  for  coats,  per  gross, 

— ^-^  for  Waiatooata,  per  ditto, 

Gun  Locks,  each. 

Plated  Stirrups, 

Shovels  and  Tong% 

Japanned  Tea  Trays,  80  inches, 

There  is  only  another  point  we  shall  at  present  advert 
to.  An  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  induce  tlie  work- 
ing classes  to  believe  that  they  are  worse  remunerated 
now  than  in  former  times,  because  they  are  paid  at  a 
lower  rate  for  a  given  quantity  of  work  than  fonnerly ; 
and  because  manufactured  goods  are  much  cheaper  than 
they  were.  But  this  arises  fh>m  two  very  well  known 
causes — the  great  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  raw  nute- 
rial,  and  the  amasing  improvement  of  our  machinery, 
which  enables  an  immensely  larger  quantity  of  work  te 
be  executed  now  than  fbrmerly,  with  the  same  labour. 
For  example,  cotton  wool  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
price  it  was  no  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  In  1786, 
the  sale  price  of  cotton  yam,  No.  100,  waa  S8s. ;  in  1794, 
15s. ;  in  1807, 6s.  9d. ;  in  1832, 2$.  1  Id. ;  and  we  beUeve  it 
is  still  lower  at  present.  Then,  as  to  the  improrements 
in  machinery.  In  1786,  the  expense  of  spinning  a  pound 
of  No.  100,  cotton  yam,  was  10s. ;  in  I7OO,  4s. ;  in  1793^ 
2s.  6d. ;  in  1826,  6^..  All  these  reductions  Mlowed  on 
new  inventions  in  machinery,  and  the  spinner  positively 
earns  more  money  at  6id.  thau  when  the  price  was  10s. 
We  hope  we  have  now  aaid  enough  to  convince  every  one 
who  is  not  determined  before-hand  not  to  be  convinced, 
tlurt  there  never  was  a  more  groundless,  and»  as  we  firmly 
believe,  a  more  dishonest  argument  set  up  than  that  the 
working  classes  would  derive  no  benefit  from  the  repeal 
of  the  accursed  Stervation  Laws,  (for  the  preventing  the 
import  of  foreign  grain  is  but  one  of  the  innuoaerable 
evils  tliey  occasion,)  because  wages  would  foU  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fall  of  prices.  Such  an  argument,  if  so  it  can 
be  called,  so  for  from  being  true,  or  having  tlie  least 
foundation  in  truth,  is  contrary  to  the  uniform  experience 
of  mankind  in  every  country  and  in  every  age. 


THB  GALLOWS  IN  CANADA.^«  PIRATBS** 

AND  «  PATRIOTS." 
•«  Bebdnon  lay  in  their  way-HUMl  they  found  if'-Msl  #. 

While  packet  after  packet  continues  to  inform  na 
that  blood  still  fiows  on  the  scaffolds  of  Canada,    it 
does  appear  somewhat  unaccountable  that,  in  thia  land  1 
of  benevolence — in  this  land  whose  philanthropists  **  sur«t| 
rey  mankind  from  China  to  Pera,**  in  search  of  object* 
for  their  compassion  and  protection— ^nly  two  membeti 
of  the  Scottish  press,  and  not  one  public  meeting  through^ 
out  all  Britain,  should  have  hinted  disapproval !  Tha  exci 
cution  of  a  murderer  at  home  would  draw  more  attentioi 
and  excite  more  compassion  than  does  the  ignominioa 
death  of  scores  of  men,  for  an  offence  which,  in  certain  cil 
cnmstances,  is  a  duty  and  a  virtue— a  crime,  the  commii 
sionof  which  is  Washington's  gloryand  Sydney*s  retiown 
One  Whig  journal,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  calls  i^ 
^'signal  and  9anguinary  punishment  1*'  another,  in  Kdl:4 
burgh,  <*  dares  any  man  to  deny**  that  these  hanginga  a| 
^  essential  to  the  stability  of  society  !**  and  all  Uie  pmpel 
Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical,  teem  with  such  phrases  as  «« 
rates,**  <'  murderers,**  applied  to  the  Canadian  rebels,  si 
their  allies  fh>m  the  States.    Their  unanimity  is^  iodd 
wonderfiiL    Can  absolutely  nothing  be  said  In  pallSsktU 
Of  the  offence  of  theie  meii  ?    Can  there  not  be 
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foi  rMMubU  pita  Ibr  mtrtj  f ^We  ihall  attempt  to  lay 
iMMt&iif  in  palliAttoOf  i'not  in  justification,  and  ventiire 
^  Uit  a  fiv  donbte  of  the  futHoe,  ai  well  as  the  policy, 
odkmmnpAnkTj  punishments. 

It  dm4  not  be  said,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  there  are 

drcanutanon  in  which  submission  to  a  goTemment  be- 

(SBM  s  crime  and  resisUnoe  a  virtae.     Swift,  a  Tory, 

lad  hr  indcfd  from  either  <«  theorist  '*  or  enthusiast, 

•ff— "At  to  what  is  called  a  rerolution  principle,  my 

•pbioa  is  this — that,  whenever  those  evils  which  usually 

snend  snd  follow  a  change  of  goremmf  tit  would  not,  in 

sQprobsbility,  be  so  pernicious  as  the  grievances  we  suffer 

VBikt  present  power,  then  the  public  good  will  justify 

nek  a  revolution.**     Whether  or  not  the  Canadian  re. 

Wlion  was  jastiftable  on  these  grounds,  they  themselves 

m  the  best  judges.     That  Canada,  of  older  settlement 

ud  with  a  better  soil,  presents  such  a  miserable  contrast 

ts  the  southern  shores  of  the  Lakes  and  the  8t  Lawrence, 

caaott/y  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  miigovetnmeni. 

Uri  Jameson  (the  most  recent  traveller  there,  and  no 

frroorer  of  the  insurgents)  says — *<  On  one  side  is  all  the 

Wide  of  prosperity  and  commerce,  and  on  the  other  side 

ill  the  syaiptonis  of  apathy,  indolence^  mistrust,  helpless- 

B«a   ....      There  must  be  a  cause  for  it  surely- 

....     Can  you  send  tome  of  our  eoUmial  ojfficiaU 

arou  tke  Atlantic^  to  behold  and  toive  the  difficulty^' 

SK^kiag  of  Sandwich,  the  principal  place  in  the  western 

iiitrict,  and  a  county  town  with  400  inhabitants,  she 

up^**  The  appoaranct  of  the  place  and  people,  so  dif- 

Icmt  from  all  I  had  left  on  the  other  side,  made  me 

■eliaeholy.   fThat  is  the  reaeon  that  aUJtourUhea  there, 

vdeU  lanffuithee  here  9**  Colonel  Prince,  M.P.P.  for  and 

ffspHttorof  this  wretched  place  of  Sandwich,  (the  same  hu« 

aaae  con^MFor  who  shot  his  prisoners  in  cold  blood  after 

thi  fscent  skirmish  near  his  village,)  in  a  speech  to  the 

^  C  Hooie  of  Assembly,  said,  that  '<  countless  numbers 

tf  emigrants  passed  during  the  summer  [1 836 J  through 

Ciaada  to  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  none 

•sU  be  prtvailod  on  to  stop  and  settle  in  these  provinces^ 

tbeogh  the  soil  and  all  other  natural  advantages  are  con. 

Miy  greater,  and  the  distance  saved  from  600  to  700 

nln.*     The  nnmher   which    passed    that  year  was 

IN,00O.    This  was  before  the  rebellion. 

Afsin,  tke  Ctauidiant  were  a  eonquered  people^Uhey 
vn  made  over  to  Britain  against  their  will,  ae  Poland 
««t  li  Russia  ;  and  a  conquered  people  have  a  right  to 
alease  themselves  when  they  are  able.  Scotland  was  a 
ex^sered  country  when  Wallace  turned  rebel.  But  what 
vtcaU  patriotisok  in  Poland  is  piracy  in  Canada.  Had 
Tss  Sbnlti — tha  gallant  Pole  whom  we  have  hanged  at 
liagnen—laUcn  when  he  fought  at  Warsaw,  a  short 
^  ago,  some  future  Campbell  might,  perhaps,  have 
■Khed  htm  into  immortal  verse  t  and  yet,  it  does  not 
««*»  very  clearly  why,  if  the  rising  at  Warsaw  was 
yrtnotisB,  that  ml  Ifontrsal  should  be  «  base  and  bloody 
"tamctlon.**  Had  the  Americans  been  unsuccessful 
ia  tkrir  rebdUon,  we  must,  by  the  same  right,  have 
knted  Koftdusko,  who  fought  on  their  side.  Kosciusko 
^ttfcd  by  the  countrymen  of  Campbell  I 

SdB  Luther,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  wiehed 
'ikea§e  ef  Ooioertsment ;  and,  when  that  is  tke  ease, 
^  have  a  rigkt  ta  obuin  it.     Milton,  on  this  subject, 

^  4ewn  the  trntlmeBt  of  a  freeman a  sentiment 

^^'thfass  as  his  own  renown : — «  The  people,  aa  oft  as 
^  shall  jodga  lit  for  the  best,  may  either  choose  a 
^  «r  nj/SfX  kiaa,  retain  him  or  depose  him,  though 
*•  tyMu,  atftly  by  the  liberty  and  right  of  free-bren 


men  to  he  governed  as  seems  to  them  best.**  That  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  Canada  thirsted  for  a  change  of 
government  appears  even  from  Lord  Durham's  <^  Re- 
port ;**  and  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  in  Upper 
Canada,  the  *'  Radicals,**  whose  known  object  was  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  country,  had  a  sweeping  majority 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  till  unconstitutionally#u>ainpe<i 
by  Sir  F.  Head,  in  1836,  as  admitted  in  Lord  Dorham*s 
**  Report  ;**  that  they  had  this  majority  in  the  Assembly  of 
Lower  Canada  till  the  very  last;  that  Papineau  was,  for 
a  long  period,  and  till  the  outbreak,  Speaker  of  the  last- 
named  body ;  and  that  W.  L.  Mackenxie  was  an  M.  P.  P. 
and  Mayor  of  the  metropolis  of  Upper  Canada.  The 
fact  is  admitted  even  by  those  most  bitterly  hostile  to  the 
Canadians.  The  Montreal  correspondent  of  The  London 
Standards  in  The  Standard  of  the  6th  February,  says : — 
<<  The  Canadians  wUl  never  be  quiet  Oil  their  majority  is 
annihilated  .  .  .  .  They  are  at  this  moment  ripe 
for  revolt,  and  would  rise  in  arms  to  a  man,  if  they  had 
any  prospect  of  success.'* 

Besides  all  this,  the  Canadians  were,  probably,  in- 
fluenced by  the  precedent  they  had  for  their  rising  in  the 
much-bepraised  Revolution  of  their  flourishing  neighbours 
It  does  not  seem  astonishing  that  they  should  think  the 
cases  parallel.  Wherein  lies  the  difference?  The 
present  United  States  rebelled  against  the  claim  of 
the  mother  country  to  tax  them  without  their  consent. 
The  Canadaa  were  by  this  claim  equally  affected.  The 
'^  Congress,**  at  Philadelphia,  before  the  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  sent  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  <<  the 
province  of  Quebec,'*  asking  their  co-operation.  This 
call  was  not  responded  to,  and  the  Canadians — the  Pa^ 
pistt  the  French  Canadians — remained  loyal,  whilo  the 
Protestant  and  British  part  of  America  rose  in  arms.  The 
malcontents  were  supported  by  the  Whigs  at  home,  then,  at 
a  Parliamentary  party,  numbering  much  about  the  same 
as  the  party  who  favour  the  Canadians  in  the  present 
Parliament.  Chatham  warned  the  Government,  that  it 
was  going  to  war  with  three  millions  of  Whigs  on  the 
other  sidenf  the  Atlantic  The  number  who  supported  him 
on  the  first  division  was  eighteen  I  Who  knows  but  that, 
if  the  Whigs  had  been  out  of  office  notr,  they  might  have 
chosen  the  better  part  of  their  progenitors  ?  But,  alas  for 
their  Chatham ! — The  Americans  conquered — Chatham, 
Washington,  Franklin,  are  household  words  over  all  the 
earth.  Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  American 
rebellion— what  were  those  of  the  Canadian  ?  Shortly 
this : — The  Canadian  constitution  gave  to  the  House  of 
Assembly  the  power  of  stopping  the  supplies  raised  by  the 
taxation  of  the  province  for  the  payment  of  the  colonial 
officials.  In  the  exercise  of  this  unquestioned  right,  after 
many  years  of  memorialising  against  their  grievances, 
they  stopped  the  supplies ;  and  the  British  Government 
passed  a  coercion  act,  which  authorised  the  Executive  to 
take  the  money  forcibly  from  the  chests.  The  Americans 
were  taxed  without  theirconsent — the  Canadians  were  al- 
lowed to  tax  themselves,  and  then  had  the  money  taken 
from  them,  and  applied  to  a  purpose  for  which  they  had 
refused  it.  The  Americans  rose  against  a  claim  in  making 
whichthe  Government  violated  no  legalcom^%et — the  Can- 
adians ross  against  an  infringement,  by  the  Govemmait, 
of  their  guaranteed  constitution.  Can  it  be  made  level 
to  plain  understandings,  why,  if  the  Americans  did  right, 
the  Canadians  did  wrong  f — ^why  the  former  are  ♦*  Pa- 
triots,**  and  the  latter  **  Pirates  ?*'  But  let  us  not  forget 
that,  niae-and-sixty  years  ago,  the  American  "  PatiioU** 
were  at  much  vUified  at  the  Canadiaa  « Piiates^  are 
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now  I  Not  one  term,  not  only  of  reproAch,  but  of  eotUempif 
BOW  hatped  on  the  latter,  but  bas  its  fellow,  not  merely  in 
the  common  run  of  the  writings  of  the  pamphleteers  and 
jonmalists  of  the  time,  but  in  the  aage  ioditings  of  the 
Tery  incarnation  of  sagacity-JSamuel  Johnson! 

Now,  one  word  for  the  Sympathizers;  for  it  may 
be  said,  that  what  defends  the  resident  Canadians  does 
not  palliate  their  conduct.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Sympa- 
thizen  had  better  ha?e  staid  at  home.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  much  good  to  liberty  ever  accrued  from  foreign  inter- 
ference. But  why  all  this  yituperation  of  the  American 
Sympathizers  alone  ?  Let  us  be  consistent,  and  condemn 
all  Sympathizers  alike.  What  was  Colonel  Evans  in 
Spain  but  a  Sympathizer — ay,  and  a  Sympathizer  who 
probably  had  his  sympathy  awakened,  at  least  pretty 
considerably  quickened,  by  the  promise  of  good  pay,  and 
a  handsome  sum  cash  down  ?  What  was  Lord  Byron  in 
Greece  but  a  Sympathizer  ?  What  Lafayette  and  Kosci- 
nsko  in  the  American  ReTolutionary  war  ?  As  much 
right  as  Erans  had  in  Spain,  so  much  right  had  Von 
Sliultz  in  Canada.  Why  should  we  knight  Erans, 
and  hang  Von  Shultz?  Von  Shultz  embraced  a  des- 
perate cause  without  fee  or  reward,  and  set  his  life 
upon  a  cast;  Erans  took  what  seemed  the  stronger 
side,  and  stipulated  for  his  reward  in  hard  Spanish- 
dollars.  The  first  was  hanged-^the  latter  knighted  ! 
<*  O  world,  thy  slippery  tricks  !"*  One  would  think  that 
the  different  fistes  of  these  Sympathizers  were  propheti. 
cally  alluded  to  by  Byron.  Hear  the  noble  Sympathizer 
addressing  his  brethren ! 

-  When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home, 

Let  him  corotMt  for  that  of  his  neighbours ; 

Let  him  think  of  the  glorlct  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 

And  get  knock*d  on  the  head  for  his  iabours. 

To  do  good  to  mankind  It  the  chlTalrous  plan. 

And  is  always  as  nobly  requited : 

Then  combat  fttr  flrcedom  wherever  you  can. 

And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you'U  get  knighted." 

Though  this  be  said  lightly,  it  contains  bitter  truth. 
Why  should  we  rilify  Cabrera,  and  pass  by  Arthur  ? 
Why  turn  up  our  eyes  in  horror  at  the  doings  at  Durango, 
and  applaud  or  disregard  those  at  Toronto  ?  In  the  eye 
of  justice,  the  guilt  is  the  same  of  the  Spanish  General  and 
the  British  Goremor.  They  are  und(  r  the  same  category 

Legionites  and  Sympathizers  I — Cabrera  and  Arthur  I 

-.Durango  and  Toronto ! 

But,  if  none  of  all  this  can  either  palliate  or  justify, 
may  it  not  be  doubted  if  the  present  sanguinary  measures 
serre  any  good  purpose  ?  Is  the  ignominious  death  of  so 
many  men,  among  friends  and  neighbours  who,  more  or 
less,  sympathize  in  their  crime,  not  more  likely  to  exas- 
perate  than  to  deter?  The  first  execution  in  Canada 
(last  spring),  was  that  of  Mr  Lount,  M.P.P.  for  Simcoe 
county;  and,  in  a  feir  short  months,  his  son  appears  in 
the  situation  of  *»  Military  Secreury"  to  one  of  the  late 
foolhardy  attempts  I  <*  Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire 
to  son  !*'  Dr  Theller,  who  lately  escaped  from  the  cita- 
del of  Quebec,  from  whence  he  was  to  be  uken  to  the 
gallowp,  was,  when  the  last  accounts  left,  actirely  getting 
together  men  for  another  rising.  At  the  first  outbreak 
this  winter,  the  insurgents  said,  in  their  proclamation, 
they  rose  ^*  to  rerenge  the  blood  of  Lount,  and  Mathews, 
and  Morreau.**  Confiscated  fortunes  and  desolated 
hearths — the  gallows  and  the  torch — do  not  cause  inac- 
tire  despondency,  but  headlong  despair — 
««  What  though  the  field  be  lost, 
AU  is  not  lost !— the  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge.  Immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  sulnnit  or  yletd.**— • 

During  the  rery  time  that  these  executions  are  going 
on,  do  we  not  hear  of  mad  attempts  at  insurrection  al- 
most in  sight  of  the  gallows  which  Sir  John  Col  borne 
has  erected,  tn  tcrrorenty  for  the  dispatch  of  forty  persons 
at  once  ?  Surely  a  life-long  exile  to  a  penal  colony,  as 
it  would  more  than  expiate  their  own  crimes,  might  more 
effectually  deter  others  from  after  attempts.  This  is  oer- 
tainly  no  slight  punishment  to  such  men  as  many  of  the 
rebels  are;  for  eren  the  one-sided  press  of  Canada  admits 
that  many  men  of  property  and  character  are  inrolred  in  the 
rebellion;  and  though  the  London  papers  say  that  the  Cana- 
dian prisoners  now  in  Milbank  are  all  of  the  lowest 
order  of  society,  such  is  not  the  fact — we  happen  to  be 
aware  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  is  a  young  Scottish  gen* 


tleman,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  accompliahmenisL 
But  yet,  not  one  of  our  religious  denominatioiii — not 
one  of  our  societies  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punish- 
ments— ^has  sent  out  a  single  petition  for  mercy  I  We 
hare  a  society  of  the  latter  kind  in  Edinburgh,  which 
gets  up  petitions  eren  in  the  less  heinous  cases  of 
murder — but  not  a  word  hare  they  uttered,  eren  to  ask 
that  these  Canadians  might  pay  the  penalty  of  their  criiM 
(or  their  too  generous  brarery  ?)  by  a  life  of  bondage, 
rather  than  a  death  of  infamy !  Where  are  our  Wig* 
hams,  and  Erskines,  and  GreriUes?  Is  their  philan<* 
thropy,  which  protects  thieres  and  murderers  at  home, 
not  expansire  enough  to  include  rebels  across  the  Atlan- 
tic ?  Is  intercession  for  the  first,  religious  duty — lor  the 
latter,  politics  ?  Is  their  Whiggery  stronger  than  their 
benerolence  ? 

Some  people  are  generous  at  the  expense  of  their  ndgh« 
hours — it  looks  as  if  we  were  determined  that  our  mercy 
and  pity  should  cost  xu  nothing.  We  pilp  the  Poles  at 
the  expense  of  the  Russians,  the  Greeks  at  the  expense 
of  the  Turks;  but,  to  shew  mercy  to  the  Canadians 
might  cost  us,  we  think,  "  a  valuable  colony*^  We  had 
better  be  merciful  while  we  are  yet  strong.  Though  no 
poet's  lay  consecrate  the  struggle — though  the  fall  of 
hardy  backwoodsmen  in  Canadian  swamps  and  on  Cana- 
dian gallows-tree — may  not  draw  the  romantic  sympathy 
which  flowed  so  freely  for  those  who  fell  on  the  walls  of 
Missolonghi,  or  on  **  Prague*s  proud  arch  ;'*  though 
hundreds  of  nameless  Kosciusko's  may  fall  unhonoored 
and  unsung — yet  is  their  cause  not  the  less  the  cause  of 
justice,  nor  its  success  yet  altogether  hopeless.  L^t  not 
our  present  rerenge  be  too  cruel,  nor  our  lo  P^ettm 
yet  too  loud— 


-"  Vain  Is  the  vaunt,  and  victory  unjust. 


That  more  to  mighty  hands  than  righteous  cause  doth  trust  t* 
Let  us  not  think  alone  of  the  blunders  and  braggadocio 
of  cheir  leaders,  and  their  present  miserable  fsilnre : — the 
American  war  raged  through  eight  hot  campaigns.  Let 
us  beware  of  contemning  where  we  may  yet  hare  to  anc- 
cumb  :-~remember  John8on*s  contemptuous  scorn  c»f  the 
Americans — remember  Canning's  sneers  at  their  *'  bits  of 
bunting."  Let  us  make  sure  that  the  obloquy  we  eo 
liberally  pour  forth  is  neither  unjust  nor  premature  :«- 
Johnson  called  Washington  and  his  compatriots,  '*  inoen* 
diaries  who  wished  to  rob  in  the  tumults  of  a  conflagra* 
tion."  Though  the  odds  may  seem  desperate ;  yet,  if  the 
Canadians  *<  hare  their  quarrel  just** — if  their  cause  be 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  if  they  mainuin  it  like  free- 
men— ^not  contempt,  not  defeat,  not  obloquy,  not  the 
sanguinary  promptitude  of  Arthur,  not  Colbome,  with 
his  forty-hangman  power — can  prerent  its  ultimate 
triumph.  Time  will  do  justice  to  all :  to  the  nation 
which  was  oppressed — to  the  goremment  which  opprcoaed 
— to  the  British  people  who  callously  looked  on  ;  and 
let  those  now  on  their  way  to  bondage  and  exile,  thougls 
they  think  they  now  spe  their  cause  giren  up  to  disaster 
and  defeat,  and  themselves  to  calumny  and  disgrace,  drair 
comfort  and  hope  from  the  assurance  which  supported 
the  Scottish  '<  rebels'*  two  centuries  ago : — *<  Truth  is  the 
daughter  of  Time ;  and  although  Calumnie  oft  atartetli. 
first,  and  runneth  before,  yet  Veritie  followeth  her  &t  the 
heels  I'* 

PARLIAMENT. 
Parliamekt  has  again  commenced  its  sUting8,at  th« 
usual  time,  with  the  usual  piece  of  pageantry,  and  witla 
a  Speech,  us  usual,  deroid  of  meaning.     How  long  is  tH«  ; 
highest  personage  of  these  realms  to  be  used  as  a  mera 
puppet-»a  mere  mouth-piece  of  the  aristocracy-^one  <»f 
their  appendages,  to  be  retained  for  show  on  state  days, 
but  to  be  kept  deroid  of  any  real  power,  eren  of  th^c 
which  the  Constitution  gires  in  terms  the  most  explicac,  i 
the  right  of  deliberating  on  and  rejecting  any  bill  pn&»  ; 
sented  to  the  Crown  t    What  a  mockery  must  that  Coaa.  i 
stltution — that  gloriously  incomprehensible  three-legg^al,  I 
stool  of  Blackstone  and  De  Lolme — be,  when  one  of  tla« 
estates  of  the  realm  has  been,  if  not  dejurei  yet  de  fac^^  \ 
exauctorated — when  upwards  of  a  century  has   rlipt.il.i 
since  the  monarch  has  been  permitted  to  exerciae  tl^^i 
undoubted  rights  belonging  to  the  regal  office*    1%  ia  ftall  '\ 
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,  BOW,  after  one  of  the  eoential  prerofatires  of  t 
ni  kos  ao  loot  been  trampled  under  the  fbot  of  c 


•  the 
CravB  has  ao  loof  been  trampled  onder  the  fbot  of  onr 
B^riBciplcd  aristocraqr,  that  the  mockerj— insoltitif ,  aa 
aav  eondiicted,  alike  to  the  soTereigfn  and  the  people — 
of  a  apeedi  ftom  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
sMBt,  should  be  dlapensed  with.  Inralt  onght  no  longer 
te  W  pennitted  to  be  add«d  to  injury.  Who,  in  ordinary 
lift^  and  in  the  daily  management  of  his  own  concema, 
bewevcr  trilling,  would  allow  himself  to  be  subjected  to 
mA  an  intolerable  piece  of  tyranny  aa  to  be  compelled  to 
itpttt  by  rote,  aa  his  own,  sentiments  which  he  possibly 
B«t  cnly  never  entertained,  but  which  he  may  throughout 
Hit  have  nniformly  held  in  contempt,  if  not  abhorrence  ? 
Wko  in  ordinary  life  would  submit  to  hare  dictated  to 
kla  twice  a-y«ar,  speeches  to  be  delirered  as  his  own, 
vli^  though  utterly  destitute  of  information,  arga- 
B«t,  or  eloquence,  were  yet  so  incuriously,  and,  by  so 
ittiward  an  apprentice  in  the  use  of  language,  put 
tagdher,  aa  to  have  two  dozen  of  <<  I's,**  and  one  dozen  of 
^mftr  eongregated  in  an  equal  number  of  lines  I 

As  to  the  intentions  of  Ministry — as  to  their  schemes 
Iff  keeftng  bold  of  office  during  the  session^we  may 
■f,  we  belieTe,  with  safety,  in  the  words  of  Doctor 
Mason,  that,  "as  nothing  has  been  decided,  nothing 
aa  be  known.**  That  they  are  ready  to  do  ererything 
kt  lelinqnish  their  salaries,  there  is  but  one  opinion. 
Wkst  their  conduct  on  the  most  vital  question  that  ever 
one  under  the  consideration  of  any  Ministry,  in  the 
pneat  crisis  of  the  country — the  Corn-Laws — will  be, 
««  BMd  not  speculate  upon  :  it  is  dereloping  while  we 
iR  writing.  Lord  Melbourne  says,  Corn-Laws  have 
ilvaysbeen,  with  the  Whigs,  since  they  came  into  power, 
*a  spen  question — a  statement  which  has  been,  without 
fBtlificatlon  and  withoat  contradiction,  denied  by  one 
vlio  had,  at  leaat^  had  as  good  an  opportunity  of 
laaving  the  fact.  But  what  sort  of  a  Cabinet  is  it 
till  tetermtea  open  questions  ?  When  the  Sovereign  ap- 
J«nla,  when  the  people  pay  for  their  servants,  the  Miui- 
*ta,  it  is,  we  imagine,  expected  that  they  are  to  do 
■eclhiag  ;  and  what  can  it  be  for  doing,  but  those  things 
v%icli  the  master  and  payers  cannot  conveniently  do 
tkoselvea  ?  One  of  these  things,  for  example,  is  to  de- 
otk  focsciuns  which  the  people,  from  their  time  being 
Sf»f«d  in  other  occopatious,  from  want  of  authentic 
^  from  want  of  previous  study  of  such  matters,  cannot 
■tile  satisfactorily  for  themselves.  Government  includes 
a  its  very  notion  that,  not  of  opening  but  of  closing 
fsmioBa,  of  deciding  and  not  of  discussing,  of  acting  and 
Mtafulking.  An  open-quettion  Cabinet  is  no  Cabinet 
u  ^1;  it  is  anftt  for  the  only  work  for  which  it  is  hired — 
^Bo^iag  and  acting  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  turned  to  the 
C{b  about,  to  make  way  for  men  of  energy  and  decision 
-«eii  who  hare  made  up  their  minds,  or  who,  at  least, 
at  capable  of  quickly  making  up  their  minds  on  every 
^^nian  which  harasses  and  distracts  the  £mpire,  and  of 
^tifig  without  fear  and  without  favour  on  the  decision 
Ac;  bave  conacientioosly  come  to — the  better,  not  only 
br  tiie  country,  but  for  itself.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves 
K  ^en  question  in  a  court  of  law.  Bad  as  these  courts 
«C  they  have  never  gone  the  length  of  not  deciding  at  all, 
Si^pese  two  parties  were  to  claim  an  estate,  and  the 
jsifn  dcdared  the  question  of  right  **  open,**  who  would 
pt  the  estate  ?  Would  there  not  be  a  complaint  to  the 
Cv^VB,  and  a  petition  that  the  judges  should  be  turned 
^fer  incapacity  ?  Sappose  a  jury  left  it  **  open**  whether 
lasa  were  guilty  or  innocent,  what  would  bethought, 
u4  aore  especially  in  that  country  where  it  is  a  fixed 
irisciple,  that,  unless  the  whole  twelve  be  unanimous, 
tW  aaticr  has  not  been  sufficiently  discussed  among  them, 
aai  vbcre,  to  punish  their  indolence  or  obstinacy,  they  are 
fapt  without  meat  or  drink  till  they  discover  the  truth, 
aarf  pvofe  tliey  have  done  so  by  coming  to  an  unanimous 
vcr&L  As  we  are  not  inclined  to  extreme  measures 
vbere  mildar  will  serve  the  purpose^  we  recommend  this 
esuaein  fiitnre  s — vis,  that,  whenever  a  question  is  found 
to  ba  *  open,**  the  Cabinet  Ministers  be  shut  up  like  the 
Caadateof  the  Cardinala  when  a  Pope  is  to  be  elected, 
saibsptfrom  all  intercourse,  either  with  their  Royal 
MisQcss  or  with  society,  until  the  *<open*'  question  is 
vadsadasedoBe. 


Phagophobia,  ▲  New  Disease.— .A  large  propor. 
tion  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  at  this  moment 
under  an  apprehension,  or  rather  a  disease,  which  we  do 
not  believe  ever  existed  in  any  other  country  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  is  of  so  refined 
a  description,  though  concerning  a  very  vulgar  matter- 
eating  and  drinking— that  no  man  whose  intellect  has 
not  been  puzzled  by  a  long  course  of  mysticism,  could  by 
any  means  be  made  to  comprehend  the  grounds  or  nature 
of  it  We  have  it  from  the  best  authority  that  we  are 
positively  in  extreme  peril  of  being  inundated — perhaps  it 
is  meant — choked,  with  cheap  f<M>d  by  foreigners ;  not 
food  poisoned  with  deadly  nightshade,  such  as  'our  an- 
cestors sometimes  served  up  to  their  foreign  invaders, 
but  good,  wholesome  loaves  of  wheat ;  legs  of  mutton 
and  lamb,  raw,  roasted,  and  boiled  ;  sides  of  beef;  pork, 
bams,  Dutch  butter,  Swiss  cheese ;  and,  in  short,  in  culi- 
nary phrase,  all  the  delicacies  of  the  season.  Then  we 
are  to  have  wine,  brandy,  and  gin  at  discretion.  Thank 
God,  no  one  has  yet  told  us  that  we  are  to  get  all  these 
good  things  absolutely  for  nothing;  foreigners,  it  is 
thought,  may  still  be  prevailed  on  to  take  something  for 
them,  though  many  wise  heads  are  satisfied  that  no  sort 
of  persuasion  will  ever  induce  them  to  take  anything  like 
a  half  of  what  they  at  present  cost  among  ourselves. 
But,  although  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  our 
being  fed  for  nothing  by  foreigners,  those  who  have 
been  abroad  are  confident  that  to  that  consumma- 
tion matters  must  soon  arrive.  When  it  does  happen, 
matters  will  be  in  a  pretty  statei  Only  think  of 
a  nation  of  well-fed  gentlemen,  having  nothing  earthly  to 
do  or  think  of,  but  run  after  foxes  the  whole  year — ^for 
there  will  be  no  crops  to  stop  the  sport  all  the  summer 
as  at  present ;  to  shoot,  gamble,  skate,  curl,  eat,  drink, 
and  be  merry  !  Only  imagine  a  Marquis  of  Waterford 
in  every  parish — and  there  will  be  a  dozen  at  least — and 
consider,  what  will  watchmen*B  skulls,  knockers,  and 
belUhandles  be  worth  !  Not  one  night*s  purchase,  cer- 
tainly. How  long  will  Muntz  keep  his  beard  ?  Not 
one  week.  Where  will  be  the  cabman  not  bribed  to 
drink  himself  to  death,  or  the  *<  Boots**  whose  face  will  not 
be  constantly  blackened  with  his  own  brushes  ?  But  we 
forgot:  there  will  be  no  watchmen  to  knock  down,  cab- 
men to  fill  drunk,  boots*  faces  to  blacken — because  ereij 
one  will  be  a  gentleman ;  and  there  will  be  no  suih 
thing  as  a  patriot's  beard,  for  there  will  be  nothing  to  agi- 
tate  for.  It  is  plain,  whenever  matters  come  to  this  pass, 
we  must  beg  permission  of  foreigners  to  be  allowed  to 
hunt  their  foxes,  shoot  their  game,  knock  down  their 
policemen,  shave  their  patriots,  and  so  on  ;  for  there  will 
not  be  employment  in  this  country  for  one  half  of  us  in 
these  important  occupations.  But,  objects  the  patriot 
starving  on  sixpence  a-day,  and  who  never  was  proprietor 
of  a  wholesome  leg  of  mutton  in  his  ]ife.time,  *^  What 
will  become  of  landlords,  and  what  of  rents  ?**  Never 
fear,  friend — we  will  be  all  landlords ;  the  whole  world 
will  be  our  estate,  to  provide  us  with  food ;  we  will  not 
be  troubled  with  bankrupt  tenants  and  arrears  of  rent— 
for  there  will  be  no  rents,  they  will  be  neither  asked 
nor  given,  because  there  will  be  no  need  for  them, 
and  nobody  will  be  the  worse  for  their  non-existence. 
Not  you,  the  sixpenny  patriot,  who  never  had  any  to 
receive,  nor  the  tenant  who  has  to  pay  them,  nor  yet 
the  landlord  who  will  not  require  them.  We  will  be  in 
precisely  the  same  condition  as  they  are  in  in  the  land  (f 
Cockaigne,  where  the  trees  have  dollars  instead  of  leaves, 
and  loaves  of  bread  instead  of  seeds  ;  where  the  earth  is 
moistened  with  wine  instead  of  water ;  where  the  pigs 
run  about  ready  roasted,  with  hot  potatoes  in  their 
mouths,  and  knives  and  forks  stuck  in  their  backs,  and, 
instead  of  the  inharmonious  grunt  which  they  at  present 
have  with  us,  whisper  to  the  passengers,  in  the  most  in- 
sinuating manner,  *<  Come  eat  me.** 
SCOTLAND. 

Court  of  Sessiov.— >We  believe  we  were  the  first  to 
point  out,  nearly  seven  years  ago,  that  the  business  of  the 
Court  of  Session  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decline.  Our 
statements  were  regarded,  at  first,  with  incredulity,  and 
afterwards  with  surprise,  as  no  one  seemed  to  have  sus- 
pected that,  while  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  coun- 
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ti  y  had  been  increasing  so  rapidly  for  the  lait  forty  yean, 
lUe  butinees  of  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  of  the  kingdom 
)iAd  been  progreaaively  falling  off  during  that  time.    The 
diMsUne  has,  however,  been  proceeding,  year  after  year, 
f>iuce  we  first  published  our  statement ;  and  matters  are 
1  ow  in  such  a  state,  that,  among  the  most  observant,  an 
opinion  begins  very  generally  to  prevail,  that  the  time  is 
i>ot  far  distant  when  the  Court  will,  or  at  least  ought  to 
he  reduced  to  a  court  of  review  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Sheriffs,  and  consisting  of  a  single  chamber  of  three  or 
Jour  judges.     It  is  a  little  remarkable,  therefore,  that 
the  present  time  should  be  chosen  for  bringing  a  bill  into 
Parliament  for  increasing  the  salaries  and  retired  allow- 
ances of  the  judges — these  salaries  and  allowances  hav|ng 
been  fixed  in  1808  and  1810,  when  every  article  of  con. 
sumption,  taxation,  house  rents,  &&,  were  nearly  one- 
half  higher  than  they  are  at  present.     The  increase  of  the 
retiring  allowance  from  three-fourths  to  full  salary  is 
evidently  a  bait  held  out  to  the  old  judges  to  retire,  in 
order  that  the  vacancies  may  be  filled  up  as  long  as  the 
present  Ministry  continues  in  office;  but  where  three  or 
four  Whig  lawyers  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  Bench 
;ire  to  bo  found,  will,  we  suspect,  exceedingly  puzzle  the 
Home  Secretary  to  discover.     We  trust  that  the  Whigs 
will  at  length  shew  that  the  administration  of  justice  in 
Scotland  is  not  for  ever  to  be  sacrificed  to  party  purposes. 
The  weak  state  of  the  bar,  and,  perhaps,  the  declension 
of  the  Court  in  public  favour,  has  arisen  from  the  Tories, 
daring  their  long  misrule,  promoting  none  but  their  own 
partisans  to  the  Bench.     Nobody  complained  of  this  so 
loudly  as  the  Whigs  themselves ;  but  they  have  hitherto 
scrupulously  copied  the  example  set  them.     They  cannot 
do  so  longer  with  decency;  for,  if  three  or  four  vacan- 
cies occur,  at  least  two  of  them  should  be  given  to  Tory 
lawyers,  for  they  are  best  entitled  to  it,  from  their  ex- 
perience, talent,  and  knowledge  of  the  law.    But  we  hope 
that,  before  the  House  of  Commons  agrees  to  any  addi- 
tion to  the  salaries  and  retired  allowances,  they  will  make 
an  investigation,  whether  there  is  any  need  for  so  many 
as  thirteen  judges.    We  have  long  maintained— as  was 
indeed  the  opinion  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
time — that  the  division  of  the  Court  into  two  divisions, 
in  1808,  was  a  most  injudicious  step.     It  has  led  to  no- 
thing but  contradictory  decisions,  delay,  and  annoyance 
t*  the  suitors,  advocates,  and  agents ;  for,  so  far  from  ex- 
pediting business — the  only  ground  on  which  the  altera- 
tion was  advocated — it  has  led  to  the  reverse,  owing  to 
the  continual  jostlings  of  two  courts,  of  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction and  having  the  same  body  of  practitioners,  con- 
stantly sitting  at  the  same  moment.     The  Court  only  sits 
114  days  in  the  year,  and  the  Chambers  of  the  Inner- 
House  very  frequently  not  more  than  an  hour  a-day ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that,  were  one  of  these  chambers 
to  sit  only  an  additional  hour  a-day— 114  hours  in  the 
year — it  would  get  through  more  business,  and  in  a  much 
more  satisfactory  manner,  than  both  do  at  present.     We 
therefore  recommend  to  the  Whig  Government,  which, 
on  originally  assuming  office,  professed  to  rule  without 
patronage,  to  abolish  the  Inner-House  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion,  by  which  £13,000  or  £14,000  a-year  will  be 
saved  to   the  public,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Court 
improved.     This  will  be  a  real  saving — not  a  saving  like 
those  which  have  been  made  of  late  years,  which  will  not 
come  into  operation  for  twenty  years  to  come.   The  Lord 
Advocate,  in  enumerating  the  Courts  which  have  of  late 
years  been  abolished,  (some  of  them,  we  think,  very  in- 
judiciously,) and  offices  reduced,  and  in  summing  up  the 
salaries  saved,  kept  entirely  out  of  view  the  compensa- 
tions  which  are  paid  to  the  judges  and  clerks  deprived  of 
office,  by  which  it  happens  that,  instead  of  a  present 
saving  to  the  public  by  the  reduction,  there  is  in  reality 
an  additional  burden  created,  which  will  terminate  only 
with  the  lives  of  the  existing  generation.    In  illustration 
of  this  system,  which  has  never  been  exposed,  we  will 
give  an  instance.    The  office  of  Extractor  in  the  Court 
of  Session  has  been  abolished,  and  the  business  put  on  a 
new  footing.    There  were  formerly  four  Extractors  and 
eight  clerks,  drawing  altogether  about^£2000  a-year, 
By  the  new  regulation,  there  are  one  Principal  and  one 
Assistant  Extractor,  with  salaries  of  £500  and  £300 ; 


and,  instead  of  £320  for  writing^lerks,  we  will  suppose 
that  that  head  of  expenditure  will  be  reduced  to  jC200. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  in  this  alteration,  at  first  sight,asafiDg 
of  £1000  a-year ;  but  let  us  bring  the  compenkatioos  into 
operation.  They  are  not  yet  fixed  ;  but  we  beliere  we 
can  guess  pretty  nearly  what  they  will  be  t^ 
Two  superannuated  Extractors,  £250  each,  £500  0  0 
Eight  clerks  dismissed,  £50  each,        .  400    0    0 

Two  Extractors  who  have  been  appointed  to 
offices  of  smaller  emolument,  £75  each,       150    0    0 


£1050  0  0 
And  perhaps  might  be  added  to  this,  £300  for  compensa- 
tion to  the  present  principal  Extractor,  who  formerly  held 
an  office  worth  £800  a-yetir.  It  will  thus  be  seen  how 
fallacious  is  any  statement  of  saving  by  reduction  of 
offices,  while  compensations  are  kept  out  of  view.  Why 
every  one  who  has  once  fingered  public  money  should 
henceforth,  during  life,  be  kept  by  the  public,  is  a  matter 
that  has  always  transcended  our  weak  understandings; 
but  so  it  is,  and  so  we  presume  it  must  be,  until  some 
honest  Ministry  will  carry  into  execution  an  old  threat 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  bring  in  a  bill  declaring  that  no 
one  who  is  appointed  to  any  office  in  a  coort  of  law  shall 
have  a  vested  interest  therein,  but  be  removable  at  plea. 
sure,  without  any  claim  to  compensation. 

Supposing  the  bill  for  giving  the  Judges  fall  salary 
after  fifteen  years'  service  is  passed,  it  will  he  curious  to 
observe  which  of  the  Judges  will  take  advantage  or  it. 
The  four  to  whom  the  bait  is  held  out  are  well  known. 
Now,  two,  if  not  three  of  them,  are  men  of  indepeodent 
fortune  ;  and  the  retiring  allowance  of  the  fourth,  under 
the  existing  law,  is  no  less  than  £3125  a-year.  All  that 
the  two  Judges  of  independent  fortune — one  a  bachelor- 
would  require  to  give  up,  is  iG500  a-year,  they  bein^  at 
present  entitled  to  three-fourths  of  their  salaries.  Yet 
rather  than  resign  this  fourth  part  of  their  official  incoine, 
and  probably  an  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  their  real  in- 
comes,  the  one  is  content  to  do  all  the  duties  of  President 
of  the  Court  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  after  havtof 
been  no  less  than  forty-six  years  a  Supreme  Judge,  and 
almost  three  quarters  of  a  century  having  elapsed  sines 
he  was  called  to  the  bar.  It  has  indeed  been  stated  in 
Parliament,  that  he  is  so  weak  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  support  him  by  three  men  when  he  is  dellvsrin^ 
judgment.  The  other  clings  to  office  after  experiencinf 
one  of  the  severest  afflictions  to  which  mankind  are  sab^ 
ject.  The  Judge*  have  often  told  us  of  the  laborious  nalnrt 
of  their  duties.  We  have  here  a  simple  fact  worth  twenty 
speeches.  In  what  other  line  of  life  would  men,  brokea 
down  with  years  or  disease,  not  accept  of  three-fbnrthi 
of  their  salaries,  and  retire  from  their  labours,  even  lup^ 
posing  that  they  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  ? 
What  other  inference  can  be  drawn,  whatever  may  U 
held  out  about  the  laborious  duties  of  the  Judges,  and 
whatever  extent  of  work  is  pretended  to  be  shewn  by  Par* 
liamentary  returns,  (and  we  know  how  these  retnms  bav^ 
been  concocted,)  than  that,  after  all,  the  114  days'  attend- 
ance,  at  least  in  the  Inner-House,  is  little  more  than  as 
amusement  t 

AGRICULTURE. 
A  much  larger  breadth  of  wheat  than  asual  has  beet 
sown  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  under  the  most  ft? our< 
able  circumstances ;  and,  owing  to  the  mildness  of  th( 
winter,  it  is  forward  and  healthy  in  its  appearance 
Notwithstanding  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com! 
Laws,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  demand  for  fiarnos  i) 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  rents  are  rapidly  rising 
We  have  it  from  information  on  which  we  place  th^ 
most  perfect  reliance,  that,  for  one  farm  in  the  easten 
part  of  Berwickshire,  let  within  these  few  weeks,  theri 
were  upwards  of  thirty  competitors  ;  that,  for  one  of  tbi 
best  farms  in  Roxburghshire,  which  was  rented  a 
£1600 — on  a  lease,  as  we  understand  it,  of  the  ordinar] 
endurance — £2050,  or,  by  other  acconnts,  £2750,  ban 
been  given  by  a  most  respectable  tenant,  on  a  nineteeei 
years*  lease ;  and  that,  for  another  form  in  the  neighboo^ 
hood  of  Jedburgh,  which  the  tenant  threw  up  as  not  worti 
the  rent  of  £200  a.year,  £200  was  obtained,  within  tU 
month.    *^  Beati  nimium,  H  sua  bona  noruni  agricola,** 
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HoYim  tk«  pTCMQt  &taMi<m  of  ParliamBiit  may  gIom— 4f  it  «Tar  come  to  a  natural  eloM— It  opens  ilngnlarlf 
■NgK.  The  pcnooaget  who  porform  tbo  principal  parti  more  to  gingerly,  are  eo  alraid  of  committing  tliemielTei  and 
tf  nkiif  t  fabe  stcp»  that  no  one  can  affirm  more  about  tbem  tlian  tliat  tliej  are  caatioiiily  groping  their  way,  them- 
irim  ia  the  darii  aa  to  what  a  day  may  bring  forth,  and  eteady  to  nothing  lare  the  determination  Never  to  retign* 
Up  to  the  oMNucDi  at  which  we  write,  the  GoTemment,  we  folly  b^eye,  hare  not  resolved  on  the  oonrse  they  are 
a  ab  with  tho  moet  pressing  qoestions  of  the  day — the  Corn-Law  abolition,  and  the  padflcation  of  Canada.  Acd- 
latmutf  as  naoaly  shape  the  course  of  men  who  ha?e  not,  so  &r  ae  the  world  is  aware^  any  one  fixed  or  gnlding 


Wisn  sot  without  considerable  apprehension  that  they  will,  from  disowning  the  trim  of  8tr  Robert  Peel,  and 
ihi  uck  on  vHiieh  he  Ues,  pluck  up  courage  to  resist  the  leading  of  eridence  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
Cbn-Lsvi  and  Manufactures.  Before  this  sheet  is  abroad,  that  point  will  be  determined  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
It  on  bsrely  anticipate  anything  so  glaringly  iodecent  as  the  opposition  of  the  so-called  representatirss  of  the 
haiiki  lo  the  eamsst  prayera  of  the  starring  People,  only  that  erideoco  may  be  heard ;  that  the  truth  may  be  elicited 
■doAsd  on  a  subject  aflhcting  the  Tital  interests  and  prospects  of  the  empire,  and  coming  painAiUy  home  at  this 
amat  Id  the  household  of  erery  industrious  &mily  in  it— fiw  what  is  the  mere  handAil  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
fMtNo  of  food  and  of  national  industry  ? 
T«  coaM  to  the  point  i— If  the  petitions  of  the  Com-Taz  payers  are  either  scouted,  or  clTilly  shelved,  by  those  who 
^Bfm  shd  profit  by  the  tax,  we  would  urge  upon  the  Delegates  not  to  lose  an  hour  in  leading  Eridence  themselfes, 
ikk  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  as  many  Members  of  Pkriiament  as  choose  to  support  them ;  and  to  publish  it 
ten  ds7  to  day,  through  the  newspapers  and  every  poesible  channel,  to  every  comer  of  the  empire.  Their  Report 
viflodts  umveraal  interest;  and,  in  the  extraordinary  drcnmstances,  command  as  much  attention  ae  if  issuing 
fta  thst  House  which  shuts  its  doors  against  them.  Too  little  has  been  hitherto  heard  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Diitfitei  I  .they  make  too  little  noise ;  but  their  proceedings  hitherto  may  be  viewed  as  only  preparatory,  and  as 
viiiiBf  the  fiat  of  Parliament.  The  nation  also  waits,  in  the  assurance  that  if  it  become  necessary  they  will  make 
irndfa  bo  heard  I  and  assuredly  they  will  be  responded  to.  The  drcnmstonoe  to  be  lamented  at  this  moment, 
iWft  sll  others,  Is  the  very  mistaken  tactics  of  the  Chartists.  Not  their  final  objects— not  their 
irinriytet  are  objectionable ;  but  the  wrong-headedness  which  keeps  them  aloof,  if  not  detrimental,  when  a  common 
djcct  ii  (0  bo  carried,  and  that  with  no  loss  to  their  cause.  The  oontomporaneous  sitting  of  two  rival,  and,  we  fear, 
Wttilehodiss  of  popular  delegates,  by  more  distinctly  tracing  the  broadening  line  of  demarcation  between  the  great 
Bfiflsf  the  people  and  the  middle  class,  fills  every  reflecting  Reformer  with  grief  It  is  the  worst  new  symptom  of 
^waai  progress,  the  bitterest  fhiit  <tf  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Com-Law  delegates  would  appear  to  hold  aloof 
^Bk  the  Chartist  delegatei^  in  disdain  of  their  ignorance  and  wrong-headedness ;  and  the  latter  seem  to  scowl  back 
^ifimeik  Are  there  no  catholic-spirited  men  among  the  Com-Law  delegatee— «ich  men  as  Rbenecer  Elliott— to 
init,  day  after  day,  In  the  attempt  to  dispel  this  fiital  delusion,  and  heal  that  widening  breach,  of  which  the  enemy 
tf  h»th  parties  will  ineviubly  take  advantage  ?  The  tone  assumed  by  some  of  the  Com-Law  abolition  advocates  to 
fte  Chsrtist%  is,  instead  of  wise  and  conciliating,  absolutely  insulting  and  irritating,  as  if  intended  to  estrange  them 
BiU  &fther.  They  are  not  assailed  by  arguments  .and  persuasion,  but  by  scoi&ng  and  ridicule.  That  they  are  the 
f«7  "UBe  dasi  whoes  gsnerous  self-sacrifices  daring  the  Reform  straggle,  and  until  every  hope  of  good  by  the  Reform 
Kii  bad  vanished,  it  wera  as  ungrateful  as  unwise  to  forget  Would  they  only  act  in  the  same  magnanimous  man. 
IV  Civ  a  fow  critical  months  longer,  the  whole  community  would  have  causs  to  exult  in  cheap  food  and  returning 
•OBcrdal  prosperity,  while  their  particular  object  would  be  incalculably  forwarded.  Cheap  food  would  enable  many 
**lusf  Bcn  to  become  householders  ;  hnd  it  is  through  Household  Suffrage  that  Universal  Suffrage  is  to  be  safely 
niaid,  with  all  the  other  rights  demanded  by  the  Chartists.  We  almoet  despoil*  of  seeing  this  lamentable 
^uick,  mors  lamentable  in  its  cause,  surmounted.  The  Tories  exult  in  the  eeirangement  and  hostility  between  the 
hov  sad  Biddle-class  Radicals ;  and  a  considerable  section  of  middle-class  Reformers,  stanch  on  the  subject  of 
CmuU«%  eontaaptoonsly  think  they  can  carry  their  measure  without  the  help  of  the  woriung-classes,  which,  to 
idl  tb  tndi,  they  would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  on  many  occasions. 

It  1%  we  Aar,  idle  to  repeat  to  thoae  determined  to  shut  their  ears,  that  cheap  food  would  form  a  powerful  instru. 
■Otis  preearing  a  greatly  extended  suflkage,  which  must  in  tum  lead  on  In  that  right  direction  in  which  all  trae 
■*  SSI  Biofteg;  diliiBring,  not  even  about  the  rate  of  spsed,  but  about  the  stonec  and  blocks  to  be  first 
iwvtdeat  of  the  path.  How  we  should  rejoice  to  see  a  deputation  of  the  Chartists  take  the  first  step,  and  go  to 
the ConuLsw delegates,  saying— -^ To  our  constituents  and  yours  cheap  food  is  equally  desirable:  the  juncture  is 
^f>hrly  fsvoorable,  and  not  to  be  neglected.  We  will  neither  forego  one  jot,  nor  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of 
*v  von  peculiar  object ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  will,  heart  and  hand,  co-operate  with  you  for  yours,  which  is  also 
esn  It  shall  not  be  said  that  the  popular  delegates  of  tho  English  people  have  for  one  day  stepped  between  them 
sad  ihi  diSBcs  of  immediate  redress,  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  their  daily  bread." 

^  in  importance,  though  at  an  immeasurable  distance,  comes  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  Canada,  which 
^^imait,  by  lome  general  conglomeration,  appears  to  bs  viewed  as  identical  with  Lord  Durham.  His  Lordship  has 
hsi  the  food  isnse  and  good  taste  not  to  mix  up  his  personal  wrongs,  real  and  imaginary,  or  his  petty  resentments, 
^  hii  luggestions  for  the  pacification  of  Catu^da.  He  has  recovered  Ids  temper  in  the  meanwhile,  and  acted  on  our 
^^  w  fiir  as  to  say  nothing  about  the  past.    He  may  recover  his  political  principles,  those  which  he  disclaimed  on 
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Ids  retom  from  RiuiU,  and  up  to  tha  moment  that  hit  famom  Ordinance  wai  disaUowed ;  but,  of  all  the  cantiooi 
and  gingerly  moTements  of  publle  men,  those  of  Lord  Durham,  the  temper  of  the  indiTidoal  considered,  art  Uit 
most  gingerly.  For  what  high  destiny,  to  he  achieved  by  what  extraordinary  means,  is  his  Lordship  secretly  mat- 
ing himself  ?  Let  his  clique  say.^or  his  late  adulators  begin  to  wonder  and  question.*  Three^nd-twenty  yem  sfo, 
his  Lordship,  it  appears,  was  £i?onrable  to  a  modification  of  the  Corn-Laws,  though  he  has  been  silent  on  the  mbject 
during  the  long  interraL  We  trust  he  is  stanch  now  to  the  Mai  repeal  of  erery  tax — erery  restriction  on  food.  Hit 
individual  intsKsts  point  strongly  this  way,  which  is  always  a  favourable  circnmsUnce  when  ordinary  men  snd 
motives  are  concerned ;  though  far  be  it  from  us  to  judge  his  Lordship  by  the  vulgar  rules  applicable  to  ordinsry  men. 

One  present  source  of  consolation  is,  that  so  experienced  a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  does  not  appear  to  am. 
aider  the  mincing,  cinque-pace  of  official  men  and  political  leaders  the  true  measure  of  that  grand  Movement  wlitch  is 
sweeping  all  forward.  The  clear.headed,  far-seeing  old  campaigner  seems  still  afraid  to  lend  a  hand  at  outting 
the  Whigs,  leit  what  he  considers  worse  shall  come  of  it.  This  is  so  far  gratifying.  But  what  are  the  Tory  partf 
to  think  or  to  do,  if  the  wary  Duke  persist  in  following  the  same  course  in  the  present  Session  which  he  has  doneia 
the  last  two ;  critically  interposing,  in  the  hour  of  deadly  peril,  for  the  protection  of  the  eminently  lucky  Favearite; 
oneof  whoee  most  fortunato  accidents  is  the  position  of  the  Duke ;  who,  too  old  fbr  thdeader  in  active  service,  fsUt 
back  upon  the  new,  if  not  constitutional  office  of  Supreme  Umpire  between  parties  ?  The  Duke  of  WeUiogton  hai 
more  real  influence,  though  indirectly,  in  the  Cabinet,  than  if  the  Tories  were  in  power.  They  might  affnd  to 
shew  something  like  independence.  But  how  do  the  Tories  like  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  ?  Do  they 
confess,  with  the  Duke,  the  weakness  of  their  party,  or  do  they  begin  to  grumble  at  the  <*  Fabian  poUcy*'  of  (hdr 
great  chief  ?    One  or  the  other  they  must  do. 

The  intrigue  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Glenelg,  we  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  last  Session.  It  ramified  on  Irelsod  then, 
and  it  n'ould  have  been  carried  farther  long  before  this  time,  had  the  strength  of  the  Premier  in  Parliament  i>ecn  e|iisl 
to  his  will,  and  to  his  ascendancy  at  Court.  But  Lord  Melbourne,  notwithstanding  the  accession  of  the  author  of  *^  Yd 
and  No,'*  cannot  yet  afibrd  to  expel  the  Finality  Secretary,  endeared  to  the  Tories  by  his  declarations  against  Beforo, 
and  to  the  whole  aristocracy  by  his  ardent  support  of  the  system  ot  legalized  plunder  perpetrated  through  the  Food-tsx. 
There  was,  as  we  foretold  last  autumn,  a  set  purpose  of  sacrificing  Lord  Glenelg ;  partly  as  the  scapegoat  fbr  Mloii- 
terial  unpopularity,  but  more  to  strengthen  the  Premier  in  a  Cabinet  which,  wanting  Glenelg,  would  have  included  om 
honest  man  the  less.  It  has^  however,  so  chanced,  by  Lord  Melbourne's  usual  good  luck,  that,  in  thia  last  >koe  of 
characteristic  thimble-riggery,  two  birds  have  been  hit  by  one  stone.  Lord  Glenelg  is  got  rid  of,  having  left  ftw  sUer, 
and  certainly  not  one  honester  man  behind  him ;  and  the  raven  down  of  Lord  Durham's  wrath  may  peihspt  be 
somewhat  smoothed  by  the  sacrifice.  Lord  Olenelg,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Cabinet,  was  thrust  into  the  BMit 
onerous  and  invidious  office  of  the  State;  crippled  in  power,  circumvented  in  action,  and,  we  can  make  no  qot^ 
tion,  very  ill-informed  on  matters  that  would  indeed  require  the  study  of  an  official  life,  and  the  &rUier 
advantage  of  long  practical  acquaintance  with  tkie  business  details  of  the  colonies.  Beally  it  would  be  mock 
better  in  the  present  stato  of  things,  that  the  high  families  of  Whigs  and  Tories  should  come  to  an  undentaadisf 
to  take  the  government  in  turn,  on  a  lease  of  seven  or  ten  years  each,  than  this  perpetual  changing  of  official  meo  ia 
the  great  departments,  with  the  necessary  ignorance  and  probable  incapacity  of  each  new  Colonial  Secretary,  or  Lsid 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  the  farther  circumstance,  that  every  new  man  has  his  fresh  set  of  hungry  clients  te 
satisfy  or  glut  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  Lord  Glenelg  is,  that,  haYiog 
accepted  an  important  office,  he  had  not,  m  aonnding  the  hollow  ground  on  which  he  stood,  either  manf^y  is* 
risted  for  power  corresponding  to  his  reqMmsibility,  or  had  at  once  resigned.  He  was,  moreover,  the  member  of  s 
Cabinet  who  behaved  with  the  blackest  perfidy  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  very  ill  to  Lord  Durham  ;  and  now  bii 
turn  has  come,  and  we  regret  to  see  less  expression  of  sympathy  from  any  party,  at  his  betrayal,  than  nigb< 
have  been  expected;  though  the  shameless  conduct  of  his  treacherous  colleagues  does  excite  indignation,  and  would  esdtt 
more,  save  chat  the  public  are  now  so  well  accustomed  to  such  things  that  they  are  looked  on  aa  mere  matten  ol 
course.  Lord  Glenelg  will  probably  give  some  explanation  of  the  intrigue  by  which  he  has  been  owted.  It  ought  tt 
be  ample  and  unsparing.  As  a  statesman  in  office,  his  career  is  probably  closed ;  hut  another  duty  remiios,  ^ 
which  his  talents  are  fblly  equal,  and  for  which  the  moral  influence  of  his  character  renders  him  eminoitly  fit 

Among  the  many  intrigues  and  treacheries  of  the  period,  and  the  excessive  caution  of  every  one  of  the  great  leaden 
the  conduct  of  O'Connell  is  not  the  least  inexplicable.  The  torrents  of  rage  poured  out  upon  Lord  Brougham  if 
mere  interlude ;  but  what  is  the  piece  to  be  ? — is  it  to  be  fiirce  or  tragedy  ?  This,  however,  we  will  say-Jnsnlt  noi 
deliberate  and  mortal  vraa  never  ofibred  to  any  public  man,  than  the  British  Minister  has  studiedly  offered  to  0\>a 
nell ;  and,  if  he  forget  or  meekly  brook  it,  he  is  not  the  man  we  take  him  for.  How  he  has  been  restrained,  even  ft 
one  day,  makes  the  affidr  look  more  portentous.  Does  Mr  O'Connell  deserve  the  reward  the  grateftil  Whigs  are  pr 
paring  fbr  him,  and  of  which  we  warned  him  long  ago  ?  Great  Britain  says  he  does ;  and  much  of  the  inlsU 
gence  of  Ireland  confirms  the  judgment. 

*  Will  any  of  the  sponsors  for  Lord  Durham's  politieal  oonsistenoy  and  reform  prinoipka,  inftiem  tho  pubBo  of  h 
reasons  for  refusing  to  preside  at  a  Great  Corn-Law  Dinner  of  the  London  Delegates  and  the  friendly  M.P.'ib?— ^ 
farther,  why,  if  such  a  Demonstration  was  considered  neoeonry,  it  could  not  take  place  although  his  Lordship  dedin 
to  Join  in  it,  or  to  give  it  the  li^t  of  hli  countenance  ? 


From  the  BnuM-Pftiaa  of  Pbtsb  Brown,  Priiil«|  19,  8^  James'  Square. 
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irVMBER  OP  THE  LANDED  INTEREST, 

It  being  now  admitted  by  every  one  who  Bas 
tke  least  pretension  to  candour^  that  the  land- 
Qvners  alone  have  any  interest  in  keeping  up 
t&e  }fnee  of  food — that  it  is  a  mere  landlord's 
laeftioo — it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  iroport- 
isce  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  numbers  and 
Mtnil  property  of  those  for  whom  every  other 
clasi  of  the  community  is  to  be  sacrificed. 

In  bis  late  speech  in  Parliament,  Mr  Cayley 
Bade  the  astounding  assertion  that,  in  the 
l^oited  Kingdom,  there  were  no  less  than  600,000 
had-proprietorsy  and  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole 
lopolation  depended  upon  them ;  and  this  asser- 
tipo  was  allowed  to  pass  without  remark  in  the 
Houe  of  Landlords ;  for,  whether  Repealers  or 
Aati-Repealers,  it  was,  no  doubt,  exceedingly 
P^jiog  to  their  vanity.  Mr  Cayley,  however, 
W  attempted  to  prove  too  much.  If  he  be 
fivnect,  the  landed  interest  must  be  miserably 
^;  for  it  ia  well  ascertained  that  the  land 
ftotai  of  England  does  not  amount  to  j£80,000,000 
«f  Ireland,  to  ...»       10,000,000 

Mr  of  Scotland^  to    •        .        •  5,000,000 


Grass  Land  Rental  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  .  .         .        £45,000,000 

The  Irish  Poor- Law  Commissioners  estimate 
ftat  ia  Ireland  one-tenth  must  be  deducted  for 
expenses  and  loaooa,  and  three  millions  for  the 
^est  of  charges,  making  the  net  rental  of 
l>d«d  six  millions  ;  and  applying  the  same  de- 
^Mtiea  (fbar-tenths)  to  the  whole  United  King. 
^  we  have  the  mighty  landowners  reduced 
t*  £27,000,000  a-year.  The  incomes  arising 
^  trade,  eommerce,  and  professions,  exclud- 
>>f  those  under  J&50  per  annum,  have  been  as- 
**tiiMd,  from  the  property-tax  return  of  1810, 
t»W  £90,000,000.  (See  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
*K  irt  France.)  This  exceeds  the  land  rental 
v'^idf.  Bat  the  landowners  used  to  be  fond 
•f  koldiag  out  that  the  land  was  the  security 
^  Mtional  creditors  had  for  their  money :  and, 
^•piag  that  they  are  quite  ready  and  willing  to  pay 
«f  the  debt,  it  will  be  fonnd^  on  examination,  that 

"O-  VXV.«»T0Ii.  TI« 


the  interest  and  the  expense  of  its  management 
are  upwards  of  twenty-eight  millions  and  a-half ; 
so  that  it  is  not  the  landed  interest — which,  on 
this  supposition,  has  ceased  to  exist  in  any  other 
condition  than  in  bankruptcy — but  the  national 
creditors,  that  will  suffer,  if  the  Corn- Law  Re* 
pealers  have  their  unholy  will.  And,  in  truth, 
it  is  difiicult  to  see  on  what  other  principle  than 
by  succeeding  to  the  soil  of  the  country  any  one 
can  be  liable  for  the  national  debt.  It  was  con- 
tracted by  the  owners  of  that  soil,  who  are  now 
where  nobody  will  go  to  seek  them,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  their  estates  from  being 
transferred  to  new  and  foreign  proprietors — in 
much  the  same  way  as  their  own  ancestors  had 
acquired  them^by  force  ;  or  the  loans  were  di- 
vided among  themselves  and  connexions.  On 
every  principle,  therefore,  of  common  sense,  law, 
justice,  and  morality,  the  burden  should  be  borne 
by  those  who  have  reaped  the  benefit.  We 
must,  however,  admit  that  it  must  be  ratber 
a  humiliating  reflection  for  the  landed  interest 
to  find  that,  so  far  from  being  the  only  class  in 
the  state  worthy  of  consideration,  the  holders 
of  public  stock  alone  are  richer  than  themselves. 
Were  we  to  compare  them  with  the  working 
classes,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  wages  of  the 
latter  exceed,  by  five-fold,  their  rentals. 

If  Mr  Cayley's  computation  be  correct,  how- 
ever, the  clear  rental  of  our  landowners  is  con- 
siderably under  fifty  pounds  each;  which,  of  itself, 
shews  he  is  in  error,  unless  he  includes  every 
owner  of  an  area  a  few  feet  square  under  the 
name  of  landowner.  M''e  must,  therefdt'e,  look 
for  some  better  authority  on  this  subject  than 
the  honourable  Member.  Dr  Beeke,  whose 
authority  in  such  matters  is  praised  by  M'CuUochi 
estimated  that  there  are  200,000  proprietors  in 
England  and  Wales;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Agricultural  Association,  instituted  in  1835, 
also  a  good  authority,  estimated  them  at  300^000 
in  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  We  cannot  help 
thinking,  however,  that  these  estimatesare  greatly 
over-rated;  for,  in  Scotland,  the  whole  number 
of  ettates  was  ascertained,  under  the  property- 
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tax  retumi,  to  be  7,700;  and,  aa  the  number  in  each  county 
waa  returned  icparately,  and  some  of  our  nobility  have 
estates  in  above  half-a-dozen  counties,  and  many  of  our 
landed  gentlemen  in  three  or  four,  the  number  of  proprie- 
tors must  have  been  much  less  than  that  of  estates.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance  from  which  tl^e-smii^  num- 
ber of  landowners  in  the  kingdom  may  be  inferred,  in 
Scotland,  under  the  old  system  of  representation,  hardly  a 
proprietor  of  £200  a-year,  or  upwards,  was  to  be  found 
who  was  not  enrolled  as  a  freeholder.  When  the  Re- 
form Act  Wil  pUie^,  the  total  county  aonstitueBcy  of 
Scodaftd  wu  only  3,211 ;  ahd,  oa  examiilliig  somt  of  the 
cbytities  with  which  w«  art  best  Aeqliainted^  w«  obserred 
that  at  least  one-half  must  be  struck  off,  as  enrolled  in 
more  counties  than  one,  fot  liferenters  and  fiars  twice 
entered  on  the  roll,  and  for  parchmenUyoters  not  haying 
an  acre  of  landed  property.  We,  therefore,  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  anything  like  100,000  landed  proprie- 
tors—haring  ^£300  a-year,  and  upwards — in  the  three 
kingdoms ;  yet  a  dau  oontemptibte  In  Iknmbeft,  ttMl  not 
to  be  compared,  in  point  of  income,  to  the  labouring 
men  alone,  by  means  of  banding  together,  keeps  op  a 
succession  of  goremments  which  will  not  even  listen  to  the 
complaloU  of  the  other  classes  f  and,  for  fear  of  alarming 
them,  forsooth,  (because  we  obsenre  the  best-informed 
men  in  Parliament  are  satisfied  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws  would  do  them  no  actual  injury,)  twenty-siz  mil- 
lions are  to  be  sacrificed.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
mankind  are  governed  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  t 

As  to  Mr  Cayley^s  statement,  tbat  five-sbths  of  tiie 
population  depend  upon  the  landed  interest,  it  may  be 
averred,  with  much  greater  certainty,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  landed  interest  depend  upon  the  middle  and  working 
classes.  How  many  of  these  lordl  of  the  soil  could 
keep  their  estates.  Were  the  charges  and  mortgages  se- 
tnred  upon  them  to  be  suddenly  called  up  f  And  how 
would  there  be  any  rent  at  all,  if  the  wotlcing  daises  did 
not  purchase,  from  the  wages  of  their  labour,  the  prodnce 
x>r  the  soil  ?  ir  the  landowners  say,  they  give  the  Iab6uref 
his  wages,  we  ask  them,  What  would  their  land  be 
worth  without  labour-^wlthout  eultivhtlon?  A  man 
may  transfer  his  labour  to  aHotb^  country.  CaA  the 
landowners  remove  theiV  ^estates  F  If  tkeir  iMiMntB  eftw 
tables  them  to  do  so  much)  are  not  the  middle,  the  working 
classes,  nay  the  fVuidlioldMri  atoMt,  eq«aUy  poleat  f 

ElCCLtTfllVB  TAZaTIOK  OF  LAin>» 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  fevo^r  of  what  ia  eM&i  tlie 
Protection  of  Agriculttire-tethat  is,thekeC9}Aaf  up  of  rttsis 
—is,  that  the  land,  or  landed  interest^  is  buidened  exclus- 
ively with  a  yariety  of  taxes  ^om  which  other  classes  are 
exempts  This  is  a  topic  not  oAly  insisted  on  at  all  pub- 
lic meetings  held  for  the  support  of  the  Com  Lawi^  but 
adopted  in  Parliament  by  the  Tory  leadeM.  In  one  of 
the  late  debates,  for  example,  the  Duke  of  WelltDgton  aaid 
i^^  The  existing  Corn-Laws  cannot  be  repealed  without 
the  repeal  of  many  of  the  duties  and  chaises  now  im- 
posed on  the  land.*'  What  these  were^  his  Lotdahip  did 
not  specify ;  but  Sir  Robert  Ped  was  a  little  raof«  eiqpti. 
clt :  he  reoiarked— .^<  Could  he,  in  arguingit,  {repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws,]  put  out  of  view  the  land-tax,  county-ratcv, 
the  malt*taz,  and  other  burdens^  which  pressed  so  heavily 
on  the  land  ?^  Now,  let  us  cooMder  these  various  taxes. 
The  land-tax  can  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest  antiquity : 
it  was  levied  in  tbe  Saxon  times,  though  under  a  different 
name.   The  landownen  were  then  the  lole  miUtaiy  f«r^ 


of  the  country.    William  the  Conqueror  divided  Sag- 
land  into  knighto*  fees,  of  which  there  were  60,136  ;  sad 
for  every  knight's  fee  the  proprietor  was  bound,  it  kit 
own  expense,  annually,  to  attend  personally  on  borMbsd 
the  king  in  his  wars  for  forty  days.     In  Edward  the  Se- 
cond's time^  (1307-]327f)  every  one  who  hdd  a  kniglu^ 
fee,  Which  iutounted  to  only £20  per  annum,  wu  oVligtd 
to  be  knighted,  and  attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  orfiasd 
for  non-compliance.    Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
Charles  I.,  exerted  the  prerogative  of  making  kaigbti^ 
as  constdarable  ftet  aoirued  to  tha  «fowB  upoi»  p«%m- 
anfe  of  th«  ceremony.    In  this  mtnnet  thlre  Was,  at  all 
UiAes,  h  larg«  military  fbr^  kepi  u^  at  4he  ta4luiif«  «x. 
pense  of  the  landowners;  and  the  burden  must  have  been 
very  severe,  as  it  will  be  observed,  that  for  every  20b.  of 
land  rent,  a  cavalry  soldier  for  two  days  was  required  to 
be  furnished.     Making  every  allowanco  fiMr  the  fill  of 
tha  i«lue  of  money,  (and  it  has  not  been  so  great  u  in 
most   other   countries,  the  pound  weight  of  silver  it 
the  Coaq usst  beinf  coined  inAo  fiOsi)  and  at  present  into 
668.  of  the  same  fineness,)  we  may  easily  imagme  whit  i 
magnificent  army  the  land  rental  of  England  and  Wilo^ 
which  now  amounts  to  thirty  millions,  would  fiuiisb. 
The  notion  of  our  ancMtors  was,  that  property  \r  land 
imposed  duiies  as  well  as  conferred  rights  $  they  aevtf 
imagined  that  the  influence  that  kind  of  property  necn- 
sarily  gave,  was  to  ht  used,  first,  to  firee  the  owners  from 
the  obligation  they  had  come  under  to  def^d  the  kingdom, 
And  lay  it  upon  others ;  and,  secondly,  artlficiaUy  to  di* 
mlnish  the  supply  of  fbod,  that  rent-rolls  might  be  in- 
creased.   But,  instead  of  being  now  protided  exdusinlf 
by  the  landowners,  the  army  costs  the  general  reteoM 
eight  millions  a-year,  or  more  than  one-half  of  the  fires 
nvenue  after  deduction  of  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt.    This  obligation  to  provide  for  Uie  national  deAM 
the  landownen  have  never  bean  rdleted  fh>m.    Dttring 
the  contest  between  King  Charles  and  the  PaHiaaen^ 
the  land*.tas  was  Imposed,  and  at  a  rat«  yiiryfai|  frott 
£B$)0&0  to  £190,000  a  month.  Or  one  taUlioii  Ibur  baa' 
dt«d  thousand  pounds  a-year*    Though  termed  land-tax 
in  Bngland,  the  Sootch  vrtrm  ee$i  is  mtich  Bior*  afplioMi 
to  it  ( Ibr  ft  Is  assessM  upon  individtiale  iU  referocete 
their  nal  pivpertyv  and  in  Seotiaad  Mie^alxth  of  it  basil* 
ways  been  paid  by  the  foyal  borgha.    In  Bnglaad^ftip* 
ipears  ftomthe  evidence  given  before  the  AgricoltttralDnn' 
mittee  of  1836,  that  only  «bout  ono^JuOf  U  MSisnd  on  Al 
land  rentah     In  1692,  a  new  assessment  or  valuation  of 
estates  was  made  throughout  Bsi^aaA|  and  at  tie  OnSoatta 
j^Mportiolk  of  tlie  new  land-tax  was  fixed  at  a  trifle  ondei 
two  mUiiona for  England^  and  and4r  iS46.000  Ibr  SeatlAni 
At  Aat  period,  Ike  total  revanae  of  ED^aad  was  Uttll 
aaore  than  five  miUioas  and  a*half  t  that  of  Scodaad  wa 
£1 10,604  i  so  that  the  land>taz  in  eaah  kingdom  yisUs^ 
considerably  more  than  on^third  of  the  tatal  rsfsnus  « 
the  couatry»    Now  the  revenue  of  tba  kincdom  uissi* 
forty-five  millions ;  so  that  Uie  land^az,  which  has  ntvfl 
been  increased,  does  not,  at  present  yiedd  ao  much  u  i 
twentieth  part  of  the  gross  revenue    ap  carafU  have  th 
landowners  ia  Parliament  been  of  th^r  own  intansa  Tfa 
land-tax  imposed  at  the  Union  was  c«,lffnlated  to  aaMuat  t 
4s.  in  the  pound  of  the  real  rent ;  aad«  aaUafl^BSlf  aotoa] 
land  but  other  real  property,  instead  of  yieldiof  little  moi 
than  two  milliooi^  as  it  does  a^  jfrcaent— allowing  i 
about  a  third  of  it  which  has  beea  redoQmed-4t  woai 
yield  ten  millions,  were  the  sama  profortion  of  tl 
rental  drawn  now  as  at  the  beginning  af  last  cento^ 
Tb«  land-tax  wa«  aUo  levied  on  pangigm  and  ] 
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f%  Vnt  ^0  iMlden  #f  the  btradiltry  pensionf 
gnntcd  to  Ihe  Mit  of  tbe  Katqwt  of  Schombarf  (who 
vtt  kllM  at  llw  bOtlo  of  the  Bojm  in  1689)  Mid  the 
Dake  of  liutboeoofhi  haviaf  compl^iifld*  peofiODA  were 
icU«Tfd  fnm  tiM  (ur  •  ftw  jmn  tgOi  Then  if  nothing 
ultlMtf  in  the  Tnnty  of  Union  to  pMrenl  the  augment. 
iiMi  of  the  land-tax ;  all  that  that  treaty  does  if  to  fix 
At  piepuHlon.  Inland  has  nerer  paid,  at  any  time, 
the  land  tea  why,  i»  wonld  he  diftenlt  to  imagine ; 
hiitUe  it  ono  of  the  pewiUiee  we  pay  for  the  prifilege 
af  gefWBtegtht  Iil«h,^t  lilie  tflQeitfi  hnt  ae  conqoered 
mmimy  and  iur  keeping  «p  an  ettahUefamd  prieethood  In 
Oet  country.  In  France^  tlie  diieet  tazei^  ehiefly  on 
lia^  emonnl  «o  thirteen  millioui ;  eo  that  onr  land- 
•vaen  hare  very  little  reason  to  eomplain  of  the  land- 
IM^  not  more  than  oneJialf  of  wtiifh  appears  to  &U  on 
^sw.  Bieldee,  not  one  of  ftm  present  pvoprietors  is  any 
■leo  etttkM  to  oomplain  of  the  laad-taz,  or  other  bns^ 
ten  on  his  land,  than  of  the  tithes ;  1>ecanse^  his  land 
bsving  hoen  jdways.sohject.to  them,  he  took  it  nnder 
tkal  reniltion,  if  he  acquired  it  gratnitonsly.  If,  on  the 
sthsr  hand,  ho  pnicliased  it  <hr  a  fiilr  pricey  then,  in 
tfciMilHg  tfiat  pHoo,  the  hnrdsns  were  dedooted,  and 
*e  fohmeetinatod  on  the  h^anOB ;  10  that,  if  these  bnr. 
dsw  wm%  to  ho  vsmond,  it  is  net  the  present  holders  of 
•iBics^  hot  those  from  whom  they  were  purchased,  who 
ooght  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rsraoYol. 

The  next  harden  on  land  specified  hy  Sir  Bohert 
^id,  wee  the  coonty-retcs.  These  aoonnt,  in  England 
asd  Wsleo,  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  annually,  of 
wMah  between  a  half  and  two.thkds  only  (688  in  lOOO) 
an  paM  by  the  land  The  application  of  the  assessment 
li  tory  meh  the  same  as  that  nised  ki  towns  nnder  the 
nsBO  of  piAm  tax-^irif .,  the  erection  of  jails  and  houses 
of  oometlDn,  the  payment  of  constables,  the  protection 
of  psoputj,  the  apprehension  o(  criminals,  &c.  Why 
Ao  loBdownen  should  not  protect  their  own  property 
hot  thoow  that  expenM  on  their  neighbonn  in  ths  shape 
ef  a  GofB-Low,  and,  at  the  same  time,  complain  of  the 
masB  ibey  dkemsd?ee  vidnntarily  lery  and  expend  for 
Ws  pfyuw.,  le  not  obrions. 

Bow^  Hm  malt-tax  and  spiiit-tax  can  be  said  to  be 
baifcna  ott  Ao  landowner,  we  cannot  well  understand. 
Wo  know.  Indeed,  that  it  is  asserted  they  lower  the  price 
sfbofW^  nnd  the  rent  of  light  eoHs  %  but  we  ban  seen  no 
wtdinoe  M^  Iho  aasertlon.  Like  the  land-tax,  howerer, 
ftcy  aro  «f  long  standing,  (tfie  malt-tax  baring  been  flnt 
in  Bttgland  in  16970  and  must,  therefore,  hare 
I  Into  consideration  by  the  present  landowners, 
r  ocqnked  their  estates.  But  the  malt.tax  and 
-4o  not  Ml  npon  the  landowner  and  tenant, 
%l  npom  ^M  conenater  of  the  malt  and  spirits.  This 
litho  optsAoB  of  the  OMiet  distlngnished  p^tieal  soono- 
ftttith,  for  reasons  which  he  has  fnlly 
it  08  his  opfaikm,  that  <<the  diiferent 
L  hwrehesn  impeeed  upon  oMlt,  beer,  and  ale, 
UmtMd  th$  price  of  barUff,  have  never 
^tk^tentimdp^qft^hm'leflmuL  The  price  of 
otontiy  risen  in  proportion  to 
onltf  and  then  taxes,  together  widi  i 
r  npon  beer  and  ale,  hafo  constantly 
I  llttpeke,or,  what  eomm  to  the  same  thing, 
1  «k»  qosaftty  of  thon  oomnoditiM  to  the  consomsr. 
r  vmk&  v^msw  ow  tmbob  taksi  has  r allsk 
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mmsntator,  Mr  Bnehanan, 
toathinpeawge  ^^Adut^cm  malt. never  ^mU 


reduee  the  priee  of  hurley  i  hnante,  nnlesi  as  'much 
conld  be  made  of  barley  by  maltiog  it,  as  by  selling  it 
unmalted,  the  quantity  required  would  not  be  brought 
to  market  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  price  of  barley 
must  rin  in  proportion  to  the  tax  imposed  en  it,  as  the 
demand  could  not  oOierwin  be  supplied."  Mr  James 
Mill  demonstrates  the  same  point ;  and  the  conclusion  he 
comes  to  i%  ''that  a  tax  upon  com,  for  example,  would 
tain  the  price  of  com  as  of  any  other  commodity.  // 
womidfall  hy  consequenoe  neither  upon  the  farmer  ner 
upon  the  landlord,  but  upon  the  consumer,^*  Indeed,  if 
we  look  at  thepdcn  of  barley  and  malt  in  any  market, 
we  will  a9t  that  the  duty  ihlls  on  the  consumer ;  for  we 
will  always  find  that  the  price  of  malt  is,  at  least,  by  tho 
wliole  amonnt  of  the  duty,  (20s*  8d.  per  qiuMrter,)*  dearer 
than  barley,  although  the  expense  of  the  mannfactnn  is^ 
in  a  gnat  measure^  paid  by  tiie  Jacrsaw  in  bnlk-^29 
quarten  of  barley  making  33  qnarten  of  malt.  Of  late 
yean^  indeed,  the  price  of  barley  has  sometimes  ^very 
little  exeeeded  tho  malt4nty«  Per  example,  in  winter 
1836,  it  was  selling  at  26|.  8d.  Will  any  one  contend 
that  out  of  this  the  lanoer  paid  the  malt  dnty,  learing 
to  himself  only  6s.  a.qnartsr  ? 

We  have  a  deciein  test  of  the  incidence  of  such  taxss, 
in  what  took  plaos  on  the  repeal  of  the  1>eer-dnty.  That 
dnty  nieed  considerably  above  three  millions  annually  ; 
and,  at  the  rates  charged,  a  quantity  of  beer  was  made  froiii 
a  quarter  of  bariey  on  which  was  paid  abont  30s.  of  duty* 
The  duty  on  a  quarter  of  malt  is  only  two  thirds  of  thii, 
or  SOs.  6d. ;  so  that  the  fomner  was  considerably  higher 
than  the  latter,  and  the  two  together  (50s.  8d.)  wen 
much  higher  than  the  prioe  of  the  barley.  The  amount  of 
beer-dnty  collected,  diewe  that  upwards  of  two  millions 
of  qnarten  of  barley  must  have  been  annually  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  beer ;  and  then  does  not  appear 
any  probability  that  the  total  quantity  brought  to  market 
then  exceeded  fire  miUione  of  qnarten ;  for  the  whole 
Britirii  spirits  chargsd  with  dnty  annually,  at  the  same 
period,  was  twsnty-two  millions  of  gallons — a  quantity 
which  little  men  than  a  million  of  quartan  of  barley 
will  prodnec.  Had,  therefore,  the  beer-tax,  according  to 
Sir  Robert  Peers  theory,  been  a  tax  on  the  landowner  or 
farmer,  the  conasqaenee  of  its  rspeal  most  have  been  to 
raiee  the  prioe  of  barley  at  least  two*fiAhs  of  80s.,  or  12s. 
a-qnarter.  But  what  wae  the  result? — The  prioe  ef 
barlepi  hutead  qf  rieing  after  the  repeal  of  the  duty, 
poeiHvelff  feUy  as  appean  from  the  annual  average  price 
ef  the  fire  yean  befon  and  after  the  sepeal,  which  twHf, 
place  on  lOth  October  1830li 


Yeut.  Prioe. 

iaS6  40s.    Id. 

1836  34s.    6d. 

1827  368.    6d. 

1828  32s.  lOd. 

1829  328.    6d^ 

6)  176s.    4d. 

ATsrage,  35s.   3d. 


Tesri. 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 


Arerage, 


Price. 

388.  Od.( 
33s.  Id. 
27t.  6d. 
298.  Od. 
298.  lid. 

6)1678.   6d; 

318.    6d. 


being,  instead  of  a  rise  of  128.,  a  fall  of  8s.  9d.  a-quarter, 
by  a  npeal  of  what  was  alleged  to  hare  been  a  burden 
on  the  farmer  of  upwards  of  three  millions  a-ytar. 
It  would  be  a  rery  comfortable  thing,  iadeed,  could 
a  tax  be  impoeed  In  so  judidons  a  manner  at  to  foil 
on  the  producer  and  not  on  the  consumer.  It  would 
be  the  strongeet  argument  ever  adduced  for  fne  trade. 
But  win  anybody  maintain  that  the  French  pay  the  mil« 
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Hon  and  a  half  wa  annually  collect  at  duty  on  foreign  ; 
bnndy,  or  that  they  and  other  foreigners  pay  the  duties 
•n  wine  and  on  the  other  artidee  we  import  from 
foreigners  ?  How  is  it  possible,  for  instance,  that,  out  of 
5s.  or  6s.  a-gallon,  which  the  Frenchman  geU  for  his 
brandy,  he  can  pay  our  duty  of  228.  6d.  a-gallon? 
The  anthoritiei  and  facts  we  hare  given  shew  com- 
pletely  how  the  farmers  are  deluded  by  the  landowners. 
In  1836,  when  our  agriculturists  had  had  for  many  years 
•  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  the  landlords, 
to  ayoid  reducing  their  rents,  held  out  to  their  tenantry, 
as  a  means  of  relieying  their  distresses,  the  repeal  of  the 
malt-taz ;  although  they  must  hare  known,  or  shrewdly 
tnspected,  that  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  that  tax  would 
bare  lowered  the  price  of  malt  and  not  raised  the  price 
of  barley. 

Since  the  reduction  of  poor-rates,  nearly  one  half,  in 
England  under  the  new  poor-law,  and  the  removal  of 
thousands  of  families  from  the  agricultural  to  the  manu- 
facturing  districts,  the  landed  interest  seem  almost 
aiOiamed  to  enumerate  these  as  an  exclusive  burden  on 
land ;  and  neither  do  we  hear  mach  of  tithes — for  it  is  now 
pretty  well  understood  that  to  complain  of  paying  tithes, 
is  equivalent  to  complaining  that  the  landowner  is  not 
allowed  to  draw  and  retain  for  his  own  use  the  rent  of 
1000  acres  of  land,  when  he  only  purchased  and  paid  for 
900  acres. 

It  would  indeed  hare  been  a  very  extraordinary  mat- 
ter if  a  Parliament  which  hss  always  consisted  of  two 
houses,  one  of  Lords  and  anoUier  of  Lindlords,  elected  al- 
most entirely  by  the  holders  of  real  property,  and  in 
which  the  middle  classes  not  connected  with  land,  and  the 
operative  classes,  have  nerer  been  represented,  should  have 
imposed  exclasive  taxation  upon  themselves — thatis,apon 
the  landed  interest.  No  such  thing  has  occurred,  nor, 
we  may  add,  erer  will  occur,  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Had  they  not  done  the  very  reverse— had  they  not  shifted 
every  burden  off  themselves  upon  the  unrepresented — ^it 
would  have  been  wonderful ;  and  we  shall  therefore  now 
proceed  to  shew  how  they  have  exempted  the  land  from 
taati  on,  and  imposed  exclusive  burdens  on  industry  and 
labour. 

EXCLUSIVE  TAXATION  07  INDUSTRT  AND  LABOUB. 

We  might  commence  this  enumeration  by  setting 
down,  without  much  hesitation,  the  whole  stamp-duties, 
amounting  to  nearly  seven  millions  per  annum  ; — ^for, 
except  the  duties  on  dice,  cards,  plate,  race-horses,  a  small 
proportion  of  the  adTertisements,  receipts,  and  stamp-duties 
on  deeds— the  landowner  is  hai^y  reached  by  that  branch 
of  the  revenue.     The  industrious  classes  pay  exclusively 

the  following  duties : 

Probates  and  Letters  of  Administration,  £900,000 

Legacies,  ....  1,100,000 

Bills  of  Exchange,  .  .  .        600,000 

Receipts,  four-fifths,       .  .  .  150,000 

Marine  Insurance,  .  .  .        200,000 

Stamp-Office  Licenses,  and  Certificates  to  exer- 
cise Professions  and  Trades,  (hCyforpermU' 
sioti  to  work  /)  .  .  .  250,000 

Fire  Insurance  (from  which  Farm-B gildings, 

Stock,  Crop,  &C.  &c,  are  exempt,)         .        1,100,000 
Stamps  for  Deeds  and  Advertisements,  4-5ths,     750,000 
Auctions,  (produce  of  land,  &c,  is  exempt,)         250,000 
£xcise  Licenses  of  all  sorts,  (Auctioneers  sell- 
ing produce  of  Land,  Itc,  are  exempt,)  900,000 


Carry  forward) 


£6,100,000 


Brought  forward,        .  .        £6,100,000 

The  Post-Office  Revenue  is  £2,250,000  per 
annum.  The  nobility,  and  658  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  exempt  from  pay- 
ment ;  we  may  therefore  put  down  for  the 
industrious  dasses,  8,00  ,000 

£8.100^0 
So  thai,  besUet  th$  starvation  lam,  wMeh  mpoi$  a 
burden  for  behoof  of  the  landlord,  of  at  teaat  ton  mUHmu, 
ice  have  an  additional  taxation  for  the  purpote  ofpmbUd 
revenue,  pressing  on  the  industrious  classes  exdmsM^ 
of  EIGHT  MILLIONS  more  I  ! 

We  have  not  overioolced  those  taxes  chiefly  paid  by  the 
upper  classes,  such  as  those  on  servants,  carriages,  dogs, 
armorial  bearings,  game  doty ;  but  those  duties,  in  so  iai 
as  they  press  on  the  landed  interest,  are  much  more  thaa 
compensated  by  the  following,  to  which  that  interca 
hardly  contributes,  vix.  :— 

Stage  Carriages,  &c.        .  .  .  £400,000 

Post  Horses,  .  .  200,000 

Hickney  Carriages,  f.  •  .  50,000 

Horses  used  in  agriculture,  shepherds'  dogs,  ftc  lfcc»  do 

not  pay  any  duty.    The  house-duty  was  most  unfidriy 

collected ;  for,  while  the  houses  in  towns  and  villages  paid 

to  the  utmost,  the  mansions  of  the  aristocracy  were  not 

assessed  at  one-tenth  of  their  real  value,  andfairm^hmtoes 

were  not  assessed  at  alL     In  this  way,  nearly  a  mUliom 

was  annually  drawn  exclusively  from  the  Indostriovs 

classes. 

The  great  branches  of  the  revenue  are  the  costomaaod 
excise ;  and  the  landowners,  tenantry,  and  peasantry  co«- 
tribute  to  the  payment  of  these  in  a  very  small  proportaoo. 
The  first  two  classes  do  not  probably  exeeed  one  millioa, 
and  the  farm*servants  and  labourers  are  so  miserablj  pidd 
that  they  have  nothing  to  spend  on  luxuries.  In  Scotlnnd, 
they  do  not  earn  more  than  7i*  and  8s.  a-week  throii|(h- 
out  the  year,  even  when  fully  employed.  In  Eng lasid,  it 
may  be  more_say  10s. ;  but  in  Ireland,  according  to^ 
evidence  of  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  it  ia  not  bmcv 
than  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a-week.  It  is  therefore  inapoaaibk 
that  they  can  affbrdto  live  on  anything  but  oat  and  barlsq 
meal,  potatoes  and  milk.  The  Scotch  peasantry  do  not,  ai 
we  well  know,  consume  anything  else  from  yoar*a  ond  ti 
year's  end,  even  in  the  best  counties,  eioept  upon  raro  ooe» 
sions.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  customs  and 
mn<}t  be  paid,  in  a  much  larger  proportion  than  their  i 
hers,  by  those  unconnected  with  agriculture  or  land 
who  form,  as  the  population  returns  shew,  two-thirda  « 
the  entire  population  of  the  kingdom.  Mr  Caylor*a  yn 
posed  amendment  to  Mr  Villiers*  motion,  is  an  odditioai 
instance  of  the  one-sided  way  in  which  the  Undad  intt 
rest  go  to  work— viz.,  «*  That  under  the  heary  d^  «■ 
taxation  of  this  country,  its  productive  induatry  and  voafe^ 
interesU  require  to  be  protected  from  the  liffhiiff  fmM 
produce  and  cheaper  labour  of  foreign  countriea.**  No^ 
if  the  four  words  in  Italics  be  Uken  out,  it  is  m  readntii 
which  every  manufacturer  will  assent  to.  The  **  t^mpi 
labour^  arises  from  cheaper  food ;  and  the  objoct  of  i 
pealing  the  Com  Laws,  is  to  equalize  the  prioe  of  Ib4 
But  how  does  it  follow  that,  because  a  working  moii  1^ 
to  pay  3d.  a-pound  on  his  sugar  to  Government,  he  o«i^ 
therefore  to  pay  another  3d.  on  his  loaf  to  tlso  Inxi 
lords?  It  is  as  complete  a  non  seqttitur  as  we  hoYW  ee«i 
for  the  obvious  argument  i%  that  precisely  beemt^e  b* 
taxed  by  the  Government,  he  onght  ndf  to  be  taized  by  i 
landowners. 
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TBV  COmV-LAW  ADT0CATE8. 

OMof  (iMtiratafMM  which  the  tupportertof  a  deipente 
irguMnt  ocniioaally  retort  to,  it  what  is  called,  in  eport- 
iof  kofiaff^  throwing  out  a  false  ecent ;  and,  if  the 
•ppeacnt  it  to  weak  at  to  relinquish  the  true  trail  for  the 
tam^  the  strattfist  it  toccettful.  A  stratagem  of  this  tort 
wtt  lamted  tov  in  a  letter  lately  published  in  an  Edio. 
\mfffk  BUMpaper,  by  one  tubtcribing  himtelf  an  *'  Eatt 
Lockiaa  FaiSMr*'— .though  any  perton  who  read  the  UU 
(tr  aSght  eatUy  ha?e  teen  he  knew  nothing  either  of 
bit  UMhiaa  or  fuming.  The  false  scent  was  laid  in 
spnyagy/raiy  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  would 
tkmr  a  great  deal  of  land  out  of  cultiration ;  and,  to  use 
lisown  words;  Meomij  that  ^  the  thin  clays  of  this  coun- 
try, Ihoagh  capable  of  producing  wheat  of  the  best  quality, 
cstatt  be  laid  down  in  permanent  pasture,  so  as  to  pro. 
4tn  gratt  finr  the  tuttenance  of  cattle  or  sheep ;  that  the 
tiisnite  lyttem  of  cropping  alone^  givei  to  them  a  tem- 
penry  capability  of  bearing  gratt ;  that,  with  all  the  cul- 
tms  jto  bestow  on  them,  the  manure  you  pour  into 
dual,  the  draining  they  receive,  (though  these  means  of 
kipftTement  will  doubtless  produce  a  present  flush  of 
fUbut  grass,)  the  grasses  on  these  toilt,  after  the  ftrtt 
jftr, degenerate  and  die  out  in  the  tucceeding  years; 
lIsR  lands  rerert  to  a  state  of  utter  unproductiyenets,  till 
Ary  hwosst  unfit,  I  do  not  tay  for  the  feeding,  but  even 
ftr  tks  subsistence  of  animals.**  The  obTious  answer  to 
all  dds  is,  that,  althoagfa  the  fields  should  beceme  bare, 
it  ■  ae  reason  why  the  people  thould  ttanre*;  and  that 
s  (Qcd  dinner  it  a  better  protpect  to  a  hungry  man  than 
S|nai  feld.  But  to  the  arguoient.  The  first  astump- 
tisa  freceedt  on  another,  that  wheat  can  be  imported  into 
tUi  fOBBtry  and  told  for  24s.  a-quarter.  Now,  as  every 
ste  Ilbows,  Dantzic  it  the  greatett  port  in  the  world  for 
the  oport  of  wbcat,  and  the  price  there  regulatet  the 
Mrittt  in  all  couotriet  where  free  importation  it  allowed. 
We  kare,  on  the  average,  received  more  than  one-third 
•f  sar  fsrcign  wheat  from  that  quarter.  Let  ut  tee  then, 
attsavagmattertion,  but  on  evidence  to  be  relied  on, 
«Wt  ii  the  price  there,  hir  Grade  of  Dantsic  furnished 
(kt  Agrkultaral  Committee  of  1821  with  a  table  of  the 
smait  prices,  free  on  board,  in  decennial  periods^  from 
1771  te  1820.  The  lowest  wat  in  the  period  1770  to  1779, 
Ok  21;  the  hifheat  1800  to  1809,  60s. ;  and  the  ag- 
piptt  average  pticeof  the  whole  forty-nine  yean,  45i.  4d. 
Aastkr  uble  waa  himithed  tubeequently  by  the  British 
Cttnl,  for  the  ten  years,  1822.1831 ;  and  the  lowest 
wngi  wat  23a.  8d.,  in  1824 ;  the  highett  50s.  2d.,  in 
U31;  the  average  of  the  whole  period,  33s.  6d.,  and, 
i^  shipping  chaj^ges,  34s.  2d.,  free  on  board.  But 
^oam  of  the  low  price  during  1823.4-6  can  be  very 
•■If  oplaiBcd.  The  average  annual  export  of  wheat 
ta  Dantzic,  at  we  learn  from  Mr  Jacob,  for  the 
Ml  period  1801-1826,  was  200,330  quarters,  of 
«ki(h  oiore  than  three-fourths,  157,369  quarters,  came 
II  BriiaiB.  Bot  we  only  imported  from  that  port,  in 
^39,358;  in  1822,  21,62a;  in  1823,  4,635 ;  which 
*^tiaB  of  demand,  of  course,  created  a  complete  glut 
*  I^atiic  It  ia  in  vain,  therefore,  to  expect  to  be 
^  te  purchase  wheat  at  Dantzic  at  less  than 
^  We  are  quite  aware  that  at  Hamburgh,  wheat 
••BBsaanally  lower  than  at  Dantzic.  It  is,  however, 
^  inferier  in  quality;  but,  notwithstanding,  the 
**■»■••  the^averageof  the  ten  year*,  1822  to  1831,  wat 
*•  •*.  per  qoi^rt^  .Then^  about  the  freight,  the  mott 
•*"ii  auiitut  HfTaii,. ,  The  great  bulk  and  weight  of 
•**  k  evcdoeked.    t&n  quartert  of  good  wheat  weigh 


•  ton.  Prom  Mr  Jacob*t  statement,  corroborated  by 
othert,  it  appeart  that  wheat  cannot  be  brought  from 
Dantzic  to  London,  allcharget  included,  for  less  than  lOf. 
a-quarter;  so  that  Prussian  wheat  will  cost,  on  arrival 
in  London,  60s.  Considering  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  commodity,  and  the  risk  which  always  attends  the 
com-trade,  we  may  allow  1 5  per  cent,  of  profit  to  the 
importer,  which  brings  up  the  sale-price  in  London  to 
67s.  6d.,  instead  of  24s.  Now,  the  average  price  of 
wheat,  of  late  years,  in  this  country,  has  been  very  greatly 
below  57s.  6d.;  the  average  of  the  three  years  1833, 
1834, 1835,  was  only  46s. ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  see 
any  probability  of  land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation 
by  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws. 

But  we  shall  be  very  happy  if  any  one  can  convince  ut 
that  foreign  wheat  can  be  imported  for  24s.,  and  still 
better  pleased  if  it  can  be  had  for  lOf.  It  would,  in  our 
opinion  shew,  in  a  stronger  light  than  ever,  the  impolicy 
of  the  Corn-Laws,  the  oppressiveness  of  their  nature,  and 
the  necessity  for  their  instant  and  total  repeat 

But,  although  land  should  be  throivn  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, we  deny  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  laying  down 
any  land  which  will  bear  good  wheat,  in  permanent 
pasture.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that,  at  the3matter  it  at 
pretent  managed,  pastures,  not  only  on  poor  days,  but  on 
all  sorU  of  soils,  get  thin  after  the  first  year;  but  thii 
arises  from  farmers  sowing  only  one  species  of  grass,  rye 
gratt,  out  of  nearly  300  tpeciet :  whereat  no  old  patture 
can  be  thewn  in  which  there  are  not,  at  least,  twenty  or 
thirty  species  of  true  grasses,  besides  hundreds  of  other 
plants.  Where  a  proper  selection  of  grasses  and  other 
plants  has  been  made,  the  pasture  has  become  as  good  in 
two  years  as  it  otherwise  would  have  done  in  ten ;  and, 
so  far  from  Its  being  neoettary  to  plough  it  up,  it  will 
improve  for  centuriet,  if  properly  managed.  One  of  the 
most  extensive  proprietors  in  Berwickshire,  celebrated  for 
hit  knowledge  of  agriculture,  who  died  lately,  left  an 
entail  of  hit  etUte ;  and,  at  there  were  nearly  600  acrea 
of  patturage  on  it,  tome  nearly  a  century  old,  it  it  one  of 
the  povitioni  of  the  entail,  that,  if  any  heir  ihall  plough 
up  any  part  of  that  patturage,  he  thall  forfeit  the  ettate. 

But  torry  are  we  to  tay  that  the  hmdlordt  must  not 
conaole  themtelvet  at  to  thdr  patturet.  The  Corn-Law 
repealert  mean  to  have  aome  kiiehem  to  their  foreign 
bread ;  not  only  foreign  butter  and  cheese,  which  they 
are  allowed  occasionally  to  have  at  present,  but  some  fo- 
reign beef,  mutton,  fcc-r-prohibited  articles — and  which  can 
be  bought  for  2d.  per  lb.  in  the  retail  marketo  of  Prussia. 

So  much  nontente,  however,  it  poured  out  from  all 
quartert  about  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws, 
that,  were  we  to  dedicate  the  whole  Magazine  to  the  tub- 
ject,  we  would  not  have  ipace  tufficient  for  an  answer. 
We  shall  therefore  make  only  one  statement,  which  will 
surprise  those  who  expect  such  an  inundation  of  foreign 
com.  Taking  the  annual  consumpt  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  60,000,000  qrs.,  and  allowing  each 
vessel  to  make  two  voyages  a  year,  the  vthoU  regisUred 
shipping  of  Enfflandy  Scoiland/^and  Ireland,  eould  not 
import  in  three  teabbJohe  tkar*b  supply. 75*0  i^^ 
though  we  could  get  grain  abroad  for  nothing,  we  mutt 
siillgrow  it  here^ because  it  would  he  impossible  to  import 
the  large  quantitg  eotisumed. 

It  is  now  plain  that  the  Starvatlon-Lawi  can  be 
got  rid  of  only  in  one  way— that  by  which  the  Reform 
Act  was  carried-M>perating  on  the  fears  of  the  aristocracy. 
But,  as  long  at  the  Univertal-Suifrage  men  keep  aloof 
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not  affiot  to  coDctal,  will  hold  both  in  contempt,  and 
ptitb«r  cxttntion  of  lb«  Suffrage  nor  any  other  bene* 
Hoial  meaiure  vnll  be  obtained.  Evidence  appean  to  be 
4ail7  accumulating,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
Ui«  Coro-Lawf,  the  Tories  are  aecretly  fouMintiug  the 
diriiion  between  the  middle  and  working  claeses-.^  moit 
dangerous  policy,  certainly,  and  wbicht  sooner  or  later, 
trlU  racoil  on  their  own  heads,  with  a  fearful  reaction, 
Meantime,  the  B^^ealere  are  not  Idle,    They  foresaw 


their  defeat,  and  art  not  difeemeged  (  and  the  Acts  and 
argumehts  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  fi«i^- 
ment  and  by  the  press,  and  widely  eircolated  througbmit 
the  country,  will  soon  produce  their  natural  efiiM,  paN 
ticularly  if  aided  by  another  bad  harvest.  We  bays  lel- 
4om  had  a  worse  seed-time  than  the  present  t  and,  if  t^ 
weather  does  not  soon  improve,  the  lords  and  Ua^lonU 
may  have  somethinf  more  than  their  reot*rolli  to  d(^ 
nest  winter. 


THE  SHIPWRECKED  SAILOR, 

Suggesied  6y  Mr  Harv^tf'i  piclure^  The  Ctutanay,  at  pres9ni  exhibited  in  tlie  Boyd  ScUiish 

Academy- 


Tre  shipwrecked  sailor  on  the  raft 

Drifts  o*er  the  wide,  wide  sea ; 

Of  all  the  mates  that  sailed  with  him, 

Remaios  now  only  he ; 

And  he  drifts  away,  alone,  alone, 

On  the  wide  and  desert  sea. 

The  dog  that  watched  with  him  is  dead ; 
With  his  last  strength  he  laid  his  head 

Upon  his  master's  knee ; 
And  he  looked  with  a  piteous  look, 
That  seemed  to  say,  as  Hwere  a  book, 
<<  Good  master,  sinned  or  you  or  I, 
That  we  are  thus  cast  out  to  die 

Upon  the  desert  sea  ?*' 

O  God  t  O  God  I  ftir  tline  loiif  daya 

He  drifted  alone  on  the  sea  t 

For  three  long  weeks  he  had  drifted  ea 

With  his  mates,  on  the  wide,  wide  esa^ 

It  was  a  weary,  weary  fare  I 

A  demon  might  hare  imsted  there 

To  see  euch  sights  of  wo. 
X^ean  Hunger  there,  and  pale  He^  M 
With  long  delay,  did  ply  their  trade 

To  lay  each  brave  heart  low. 
They  were  torn  with  tortures^  and  gnawed  wiA  patae, 
They  were  baked  with  heats,  and  washed  with  niae. 

And  yet  their  death  wae  slow. 
All,  one  by  one,  they  drept  away-^ 
A  new  dead  man  for  each  new  day. 

They  had  not  strsngth  to  give  a  groan ; 
Like  weak  and  wasted  thinga  tkey  faii— 

And  he  was  left  alone. 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  on  his  raft 

If  drifting  o*er  the  sea; 
With  bis  parched  skin  and  staring  bones, 

A  ghastly  man  is  he ; 
And  he  holds  up  his  bony  hand, 
And  his  arm  so  brown  and  bare. 
And  his  hungry  soul  peers  Ibrth  beneath 

His  black  and  knotty  hair ; 
And,  with  a  fixed  and  eager  eye, 

He  looks  into  the  air  :— 
**  6  Jesu  Mary,  save  my  soul  !** 
A  ghastly  man  is  he ; 
Alas  !  and  yet  for  three  long  days 
He  ahall  drift  on  the  T^de,  wide  sea, 

Tke  tret  day  was  a  eeewHng  day  t 
ne  iriAde  iA  aagry  g«ste  dl4  Way, 


The  clouds  were  wintry  black ; 
The  light  shone  out  with  a  loveless  glare. 
As  a  thing  strange  to  the  troublous  air : 
The  waves  boomed  on  at  a  giant  pace ; 
And  wild  and  swift  was  the  eager  race 

Of  the  headlong-driving  rack. 

^  I  thank  thee,  God  !**  the  sailor  cried| 

Bijoicing  in  the  roar ; 
For  three  long  weeks  the  sa|lor*s  heart 

Had  not  rejoiced  before, 
«<  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  thy  cheeke,  if  thou 

Wilt  blow  my  raft  ashore  1" 

The  second  day  was  a  sultry  day  r 
There  was  no  health  in  the  sun's  ray— 

The  sun  was  livid  lead ; 
The  air  was  hot  and  thick  ;  the  donds 
Seemed  wearing  Natures  choking  shrouds; 
Ton  might  have  heard  a  spirit  walk  ; 
The  busy  waves  that  love  to  talk 

Were  silent  as  the  dead. 

*f  >Tu  the  eii«e  l^^ibe  hot  elroo 

Blows  from  ao  dietant  strand  { 
WeleoBM  the  Arab  waste  tm  ase, 

Or  Afric*B  burning  sand  i 
Cradc  Natan's  joints  wUh  keat,  If  ttea 

Behaihingereflandr 

The  third  day  was  a  joyful  day ; 

The  sun  went  forth  with  laughing  ray  | 

A  cheering  west  wind  blew; 
The  freiiuent  monsters  of  the  deep 
plied  huge  their  buoyant  roU  and  leap ; 
life  was  a-^ort ;  the  sea  wag  nud  ; — 
One  only  soul  was  silent,  sad, 

Amid  the  loud  halloo. 
And  he  did  pray  to  God  Meet  High, 

An  inward,  voioelees  prayer  i 
^  O  save  me^HMre  me,  God  Meet  Higk  i«» 

Bare  me  or  hare  or  there  1" 
And,  with  a  fixed  and  eager  eys^ 

He  looked  into  the  air. 

^O  God,  the  land !— I  spy  the  land ! 
O  God,  the  land  I—the  blessed  land  !** 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  cried ; 
But  his  thread  was  broke  with  that  etro^  cry, 
And  with  salvation  in  his  eye 

The  shipwrecked  sailor  died. 

J.  eiB. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITffS  PAMPHLET  ON 

THE  BALLOT  • 


Titoi7«H  the  two  hundred  and  twelve  profeseed 
idroeatM  of  Ballot  in  the  House  of  Commons 
«0  danberlng  And  sleeping,  it  is  evident  that 
fti  iriftoency  are  alarmed  at  the  Steady  pro. 
frea  ef  Uie  question  in  popular  favour ;  and ' 
tbtfriemls  of  things  as  they  are>  feel  themselves 
itreed  to  attack  a  principle  which  is  opposed  to 
tkw  unrpatiou  and  cupidity^  cnta  at  the  toot 
of  all  the  corruption  and  vice  created  by  the 
pRMst  lyptem,  and  gives  the  People  an  oppor- 
teiitj  of  using  their  franchise  fearlessly  and 
ii^eodeotly. 

TiieRer.  Sydney  Smith — ^the  sleek  canon  6( 
6(  Puri  Cathedral,  formerly  a  preacher  in  an 
Epiieopslian  Chapel  in  the  Cowgate>  and  one  of 
tk6  originators  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  sub* 
MiaentJy  Rector  of  Foston,  Sec.,  Yorkshire—^ 
^  just  published  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
Moi.  The  parson  is  one  of  those  who  profess 
Kbeni  opinions,  so  long  as  they  have  no  practi- 
tti  besriog  upon  their  own  pockets.  He  has 
iitaljr  shewn  himself  as  a  supporter  of  the 
tkoM  of  the  Church  £sUblishment>  and  the 
fnkttdd  gilding  of  the  English  cathedrals; 
isdipiret  neither  O'Connell,  Humoi  Melbourne, 
Ais«U,  nor  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  though  he 
plusiei  himself  upon  the  name  of  Whig.  The 
Ballot,  he  knows,  would  deprive  the  gentry  of 
tkt  lodae  influence  which  they  now  hold^  and 
^e  them  humble  themselves  so  far  as  to 
'^^^  it  necessary  for  them  to  earn  by  their 
^**^  the  geod  opinion  ^  eonetitueneiee  ;  and 
^  pride  revolts  against  a  principle  that  asserts 
^  a  country  bumpkin  or  city  cheesemonger 
^  u  good  a  right  to  have  an  opinion  as  a 
'«I«ife  er  a  pluralist* 

We  hail  the  appearaneeef  Mr  Smith's  pamphlet 
*ith  satisfaction  ;  for  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
*MiiBg  puUie  attention  to  a  subject  of  the 
^*Bpeit  importance;  and  the  examination  of 
^  Mse  will  shew  the  people  of  the  United 
'^^■^idom  the  flimsy  pretences  and  the  shallow 
''SvsMDts  which  the  aristocracy  have  to  advance 
*mt  the  Ballot.  It  will  at  once  be  admitted 
1^  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
"^crests  and  liberties  of  the  People  that  we 
^|"|^  have  an  independent  House  of  Commons. 
iW  iadependenoe  of  the  Lower  House  is 
^  ^  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our 
*^  rests ;  and,  if  It  become  subservient  to 
*•  0wer-4f,  instead  of  watching  with  jeal- 
^  ^  two  branches  of  the  legislature  that  are 
"'■ftadent  of  the  People,  it  leagues  with  them, 
^|HrpetnaU  the  subjection  of  the  People  and 
T*^  ^  spoil«**we  have  no  security  for  free- 
^  The  firitiah  eonttHution  is  founded  on 
^  thsory,  that  the  Aseembly  of  Commons  are 
yyed  te  repreeettl  the  nation  at  large,  in 
^''Mtfo*  Is  ike  eHelo0niey*-^therefore,  any 
Wem  whSdi  tends  to  ^^ace  the  House  of  Com- 
j3^B*Um.  BttibsBer.Byiaey  Smith.'  Ungman* 


mens  tinder  the  influence  or  in  the  power  ef 
either  crown  or  nobility,  is  opposed  to  the  conati* 
tution* 

Now,  the.oaae  of  Ballot  is  this  t-r-Doet,  e* 
does  not,  the  present  system  enable  the  aristo^ 
cratic  clasR  to  obtain  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ? 

Let  the  nation  answer  the  question.  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  not  only  are  selected  fronlk 
the  aristocratic  class,  but  obtain  therr  seats  by 
means  of  intimidation  and  bribery?  Nobody^ 
in  his  reason,  can  deny  it.  It  is  true,  thd 
borough  system  no  longer  exists;  it  is  true  that  we 
are  in  the  sixth  year  of  what  is  called  the  Re« 
formed  Parliament ;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  we  have  no  more 
security  for  good  government  now  than  foiu 
merly  ?— *that  the  aristocracy,  by  means  of  their 
gold  and  their  influence,  can  bend  the  House  of 
Commons  to  their  purposes?  The  remark  of 
Paine  is  still  true,  that  it  is  wholly  owing  te 
the  constitution  of  the  People,  and  not  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Government,  that  tlie  crown 
is  not  so  oppressive  in  England  as  in  Turkey. 

What  has  our  Whig  canon— this  great  gun 
of  the  church. and-state-abuses  party-*-to  say  to 
this?  He  shirks  the  question.  He  was  a  Re.* 
former.  Parliamentary  Reform  meant  the  inde« 
pendenee  of  the  House  of  Commons-*-the  con* 
trol  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  by  the 
People  m-^n  end  to  bribery,  corruption,  and  tht 
undue  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Reform 
Bill  has  not  answered  these  ends ;  yet  he  can  see 
no  evib,  and  but  few  inconveniences,  in  the  pre« 
sent  system ;  and  is  utterly  opposed  to  change^f 
He  is  even  witty  upon  the  subject.  "  Many 
honest  men,"  he  says,  '<may  wish  for  these 
changes.  I  know,  or  at  least  believe,  that 
wheat  and  barley  would  grow  if  there  were  no 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  domestic  fowle 
would  breed  if  our  Viscount  Melbourne  were 
again  oalled  Mr  Lamb ;  but  they  have  stronger 
nerves  than  I  have  who  would  venture  to-  bring 
these  changes  about."  He  says,  in  another 
place—"  There  is  no  end  to  these  eternal 
changes.  We  have  made  an  enormous  revolu** 
tion  within  the  last  two  years ;  let  us  etop  a  little, 
and  secure  it  from  being  turned  into  ruin," 

But  how  are  we  to  aecure  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  Reform  Bill?  Let  Mr  Sydney 
Smith  answer  that.  Let  him  shew  us  any  other 
method  than  the  Ballot  to  preserve  the  inde« 
pendenee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  bribery,  suborning,  false^^swearing^ 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  that  are  created 
by  the  present  system.  He  advances  none ;  he 
sees  none  of  the  evils  which  are  visible  to  every^ 
body  else.  His  object  is  not  to  proteot  the 
liberty  of  the  People,  not  to  promote  their  happi- 
Hess  or  elevation,  but  to  defend  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  protect  their  ilLgottea  booty. 
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Who  will  believe  him  when  he  aiserts^  that  he 
has  ^'  very  rarely  eeen  a  combination  againet  any 
tradeeman  who  modeetly,  quietly,  and  ooneoientu- 
ouely  took  hie  own  line  in  politice  f"  The  ezperi. 
•nee  of  every  reader  of  these  pages  contradiets 
Mr  Smith.    No  man  at  all  intimate  with  the 
practices  at  our  elections  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
intimidation,   the    undue    influence,    in    every 
variety  of   form,  which    is    brought    to  bear 
against  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.      In  con* 
tested  elections,  no  man  exercises  the  franchise, 
unless  he  have   virtue  sufficient  to    disregard 
the  seductions  of  money,  independence  to  resist 
dictation,  and  moral  courage  to  set  the  opinion 
of  a  violent  party  at  defiance.    At  a  late  election 
in  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  successful  candidates 
declared  on  the  hustings,  with  reference  to  the 
owner  of  property  in  the  Ainsty  of  York,  that 
he  had  driven  the  electors  to  the  poll,  against 
him,  like  hoge  from  his  ain  ety  I    Mr  Sydney 
Smith  gives  us  quite  as  revolting  a  statement  of 
the  vassalage  of  the  tenantry.     They  have,  he 
tells,  no  more  predilection  for  whom  they  vote 
than  organ-pipee  have  for  what  tunee  they  play  ; 
they  pull  off  their  opinions  to  their  landlords 
09  eaeily  ae  they  do  their  hate  !    Amiable  priest ! 
and  yet  you  come  forward  to  support  a  system 
that  produces  these  results  ?     Even  Lord  John 
Russell,  although  he  has  since  thought  proper  to 
alter  his  mind,  was  so  shocked,  at  the  last  election, 
at  the  extent  of  intimidation  and  bribery,  that 
he  declared  that  he  was  in  favour  of  Ballot; 
and,  as   one   of   the   framers  of   the   Reform 
Bill,  had  conscientiously  introduced  it  as  one  of 
''  the  constituent  parts  of  that  measure."*     Mr 
Sydney  Smith  may  crack  his  jokes  over  his  port ; 
but  he  may  rest  assured,  that  those  who  desire 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
who  see,  and  know,  and  feel  the  tyranny  prac- 
tised under  the  existing  laws,  and  the  Immorality 
that  they  engender — will  not  be  prevented  there- 
by  from  reiterating  the  call  for  Ballot.     The 
great  objection  urged  by  this  writer,  as  by  all 
other  writers  against  Ballot,  (overlooking  entirely 
the  perjury,  falsehood,  and  duplicity  created  by 
the  system  now  in  action,)  is  its  alleged  tendency 
to  multiply  false  promises  and  false  declarations. 
He  says — "  We  should  soon  say,  on  deliberation, 
what  David  only  asserted  in  his  haste,  that  all 
men  were  liars."    But  this  objection  is  ably  dis. 
posed  of  by  Mr  Grote,  in  his  speech  in  1837.   "  Is 
it,"  asked  the  honourable  Member  for  London, 
''  intended  that  there  should  be  no  matters  what- 
ever discussed  privately  and  confidentially,  be- 
cause false  statements  may  be  made  concerning 
them,   the   falsehood  remaining  undiscovered? 
Are  we  to  have  no  such  thing  as  sealed  corre- 
spondence by  post,  because  a  man  may  state  one 
thing  in  writing  to  one  person,  while  he  com- 
municates the  direct  contrary  by  word  of  mouth 
to  another  ?     The  secrecy  of  the  poet  opens  a 
door  to  falsehood,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
secrecy  of  the  Ballot ;  but,  if  I  were  to  name  any 

•  The  «ditor  of   The  Era,  a  London  Whig  psper, 
Was  prticnl  and  hesrd  this  declaration. 


one  act  of  despotic  governments  which  excites 
peculiar  abhorrence,  it  is  the  breaking  of  the  teal 
of  private  letters,  and  the  violation  of  confiden- 
tial epistolary  intercourse  between  man  and  man. 
And  what,  then,  would  be  thought  of  the  impo- 
dence  of  him  who  should  claim  the  right  to  un- 
seal his  neighbour's  correspondence,  under  pre- 
tence of  taking  security  that  no  untrue  assertions 
should  be  made  to  him  abont  the  contents  of  it^ 
Such  a  claim,  sir,  would  be  scouted  as  frsntie 
impudence.  But  in  what  respect,  let  me  tsk, 
is  the  pretension  less  impudent,  when  applied  to 
voting  at  elections  ?" 

Mr  Sydney  Smith  admits— a  thing  that  cannot 
now  be  well  disputed — ^that  it  is  possible  for  votes 
to  be  given  without  its  being  discovered  for  whom 
they  are  given ;  yet  he  assures  us,  that  secret 
voting  would  not  put  an  end  to  dictation  or 
bribery.  But  what  is  his  assertion  worth,  when 
opposed  to  matters  of  fact  and  common  sense? 
Every  man  knows  that  he  can,  if  he  think  fit, 
keep  his  own  counsel.  No  man,  ever  so  rich, 
would  give  a  bribe  under  such  circumstances; 
for  one  might  take  a  bribe  from  one  party,  and 
vote  for  the  other.  No  security  could  be  given, 
and  the  venal  could  take  bribes  from  both  par- 
ties. "  Oh  !"  adds  Mr  Smith,  ''the  attorney  (if 
such  a  system  prevailed)  would  say  to  the  candi. 
date,  '  There  is  my  list  of  promises ;  if  you  come 
in,  1  will  have  £5000 ;  and  if  yon  do  not,  yoa 
shall  pay  me  nothing.' "  Propose  euch  a  gam' 
bling  transaction  to  one  of  the  most  adroit  fre. 
quenters  of  Doncaster,  Newmarket,  and  Bpaom, 
and  he  would  laugh  at  the  proposition.  The  at^ 
torney,  in  the  first  place,  should  be  a  man  wb<] 
commanded  public  opinion  in  the  place;  and  it  i< 
not  likely  that  a  venal  tool  could  possess  thi 
confidence  of  his  feilow-citisens,  jealous  of  theil 
liberties  ;  secondly,  the  bribery  could  not  be  com 
fined  to  the  few  who  would  turn  the  scale— 4l 
would  be  carried  on  more  extensively,  and  tbi 
chances  of  detection  would  be  multiplied.  Tber< 
never  can  be  a  free  exercise  of  the  franchise  ii 
these  countries  without  the  Ballot.  Petty  tyran 
ny  will,  as  long  as  the  viva  voce  system  lasts,  con 
tinue  to  annoy  the  tenant  and  the  tradesman 
the  independence  of  the  House  of  Commons  vil 
by  degrees,  be  broken  ;  the  influence  of  the  aril 
tocracy  will  again  become  omnipotent ;  civil  aA 
religious  liberty  will  be  trodden  under  fool 
taxes  will  multiply  ;  spies,  penaioners,  and  sini 
curists  will  reappear,  like  the  antmalculsa  amo^ 
the  galvinized  powder  of  flint-stone  ;  the  Dissei 
ter  and  the  Catholic  will  be  insulted  by  an  ard 
gant  priesthood,  already,  on  the  aeenmption 
apostolical  eucceseion,  (and  what  aooceseors  of  t] 
apostles !)  claiming  fresh  funds  for  the  endei 
ment  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  manageme 
of  national  education ;  we  shaU  see  the  repi 
sentatives  of  the  people  sleeping-,  in  their  coll^ 
beneath  the  ministerial  manger ;  >ve  shall  hi 
a  new  war  and  a  new  debt ;  in  a  word,  the  | 
vernment  will  return  to  its  old  ways  of  folly  a 
corruption,  (and  our  last  state  shall  be  wol 
than  our  first,)  without — tbs  Bax.ix>t  I 
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SnroB  the  oeenpstion  of  the  Mauritius  by  Great 
Bfittiii>  the  most  important  epooh  of  the  history 
•f  Madagascar  haa  evolved^  and  a  vast  amount 
of  carious  information  been  added  to  our  previ- 
eos  knowledge  of  that  fine  island.  Of  this  inform- 
itioD,  the  Rev.  Mr  Ellis  has  availed  himself^  in 
ompiling  the  first  general  history  of  Madagas- 
etr  which  deserves  the  name.  He  has  produced 
I  work  which^  with  some  crudities  and  faults  of 
arrangement^  is  yet  the  best  which  we  can  hope 
to  possess  for  another  generation^  and  one  which 
Im  the  merit  of  exhausting  the  entire  subject. 

Madagascar^  whether  we  regard  its  extent^ 
geographical  position,  or  natural  advantages, 
Bay  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  islands  in 
the  world.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  distinct  races — the 
Uaek^  and  the  olive-coloured  or  Hovas;  thefor- 
Ber,  supposed  to  be  the  more  ancient,  are  of 
African,  and  the  latter  in  all  probability  of 
Malay  origin ;  which  fact  seems  established 
bj  the  similarity  of  language  and  customs.  It 
»  not  long  since  the  populatiMi,  which  is  now 
estimated  at  five  millions,  was  .broken  into  fifty 
or  more  clans  and  tribes,  each  under  a  leading 
chief,  and  many  petty  chieftains.  Amalgamation 
was  produced  to  »  considerable  extent  by  the 
/ather  of  the  late  Radama,  a  powerful,  warlike, 
and  politic'chief  of  the  olive-coloured  race,  who, 
vhen  dying,  enjoined  his  son  to  complete  the 
eonquest  of  the  whole  island,  which  he  had  so 
necessfully  begun.  The  principality  of  this 
great  chief  was  Imerina,  the  central  province  of 
Madagascar,  and  the  country  of  the  Hovas, 
though  the  black  population  of  Imerina  is  as 
BHuieroas  as  the  olive-skinned  race.  The  lather 
of  Radama  had  united  all  its  tribes,  and  esta- 
Ui^ed  his  residence  at  Tananarive,  which  is 
ttill  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  if  not  of  the 
iilaxid.  This  conquering  chief,  who  is  said  to 
We  been  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character, 
viae,  politic,  a  lover  of  justice,  and  a  promoter 
«i  improvement  and  industry  among  his  people, 
vaa,  in  1806,  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous 
fiadama,  the  Peter  the  Great,  if  not  the  Alfred, 
^  Madagascar.  Domestic  slavery  has  been  the 
^memorial  practice  of  the  island ;  and  it  has  also, 
ibr  a  lon^  time  back,  been  a  considerable  mart 
^  the  slave-trade.  The  continual  intestine 
£eads  among  the  tribes,  afforded  a  supply  of  pri- 
■sners  of  war  for  the  traffic,  and  kidnapping 
*u  praetifled  to  some  extent.  Degradation  to 
iavoy  ia  also  the  frequent  punishment  for  minor 
•ieaeea;  and  debtors  are  liable  to  be  sold  by 
tkcir  creditore.  Slaves  were  therefore  the  most 
flapertant  ortioie  of  traffic  among  this  half- 
otiHsed  pei^le;  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
dMi  (educated  half-castes)  were  the  principal 
dare-dealers,  giving  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
saefa  civilised  commodities,  in  exchange  for  human 
Wags,  andtiius  furnishing  toob  to  prosecute  the 
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trade  farther  in  the  interior.  The  slaves  of  Ma« 
dagascar  were  generally  sent  to  the  Mauritius  or 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  though  both  America  and 
the  West  Indies  have  thence  received  occa« 
sional  supplies.  When,  at  the  dose  of  the  war, 
it  became  an  object  to  Great  Britain  to  suppress 
that  horrible  traffic,  long  before  solemnly  abo- 
lished, the  Governor  of  the  Mauritius,  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar,  to  close  one  great  mart,  fixed  his  atten- 
tion upon  Radama,  the  most  powerful  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  princes  of  Madagascar,  whose  domin- 
ions were,  moreover,  the  principal  seat  of  the 
traffic.  Radama's  conquests  produced  numerous 
prisoners;  his  capital  of  Tananarive  was  the 
great  mart  of  the  traffic,  and  his  principal  Port 
of  Tamatave  the  place  where  the  victims  were 
embarked.  The  Governor  of  the  Mauritius  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  to  this  prince,  to 
induce  him  to  discountenance,  and,  if  possible,  to 
abolish  the  trade. 

Radama,  a  very  young  man,  was  at  this  period 
the  uncultivated  chief  of  a  half-civilized  people, 
and,  ^'  in  manners,  dress,  and  superstitions,  en« 
tirely  the  Malagasy;  yet  possessing  a  mind  highly 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  fired  with  the 
noble  ambition  of  becoming  superior  to  any  of 
his  ancestors."  The  government  of  Radama's 
territory  may  be  described  as  a  pure  despotism, 
modified  by  customs  and  traditions,  and  '^the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  for  which  the  Hova 
nation  entertain  unmeasured  respect.  "Where 
there  was  no  written  language^  there  could  be  no 
fixed  laws.  Every  case  was  determined  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  the  will  of  Radama  was  omni- 
potent over  all,  save  prejudice  and  superstition* 
Popular  assemblies  were  convened  on  great  occa- 
sions, but  rather  to  learn  and  approve  the  will 
of  *'  the  visible  god"  than  to  advise  or  remon- 
strate. Radama  was  high  priest  as  w^ll  as  king. 
The  reKgion  of  the  Malagasy  presents  an  in- 
conceivable jumble  of  superstitions,  unmeaning 
in  their  character,  but  dark  and  cruel  in  their 
working.  The  most  baneful  of  the  national  cus- 
toms is  the  Tangena  or  poison-ordeal,  by  which 
all  possible  cases  are  tried,  and  which  proves  a 
fruitful  source  of  fraud  and  cruelty,  by  which 
thousands  of  victims  are  every  year  immolated. 
It  more  closely  resembles  the  old  ordeal  for 
trying  supposed  witches  than  anything  we  ever 
read  of  in  history;  but  is  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  as  witchcraft  is  but  one  of  many 
cases  submitted  to  the  Tangena.  The  EngliJi 
Residents  and  the  Missionaries  were  in  the  know- 
ledge of  several  murders  effected  by  the  Tangena, 
of  which  singular  custom  a  minute  and  very  in- 
teresting account  is  given  in  this  work.  The 
Tangena  may  be  administered  not  only  in  cases 
of  suspicion  of  crime,  but  by  false  accusation.  If 
any  member  of  a  family  is  taken  ill,  all  the  slaves 
may  be  subjected  to  the  ordeal,  to  discover  which 
has  &et9t<cAed  the  sick  person.  While  Mr  Hastie 
was  British  Resident  with  Radama,  in  1883, 
about  fifty  female  atteadanta  of  the  king's  second' 
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sister  drank  the  Tangena  under  a  suspicion  that 
the  princess  was  bewitdhed.  It  chanced  that  not 
one  of  them  died^  which  is  presumed  to  have 
bemi  by  the  management  of  those  who  had  to 
administer  the  poison*  It  is  obtained  from  a  nut 
which  grows  abundantly  in  Madagascar.  If  the 
sovereign  be  taken  ill,  not  only  the  slaves,  but 
all  in  personal  attendance,  courtiers  and  judges, 
may  be  put  to  the  test.  During  an  illness  of 
Radama,  an  old  judge,  devoutly  attached  to  the 
Tangena  and  every  other  national  custom,  insisted 
that  all  about  the  person  of  the  king  should 
take  the  ordeal ;  and,  among  others.  Prince  Ra« 
taffe,  Radama's  brother-in-law,  (who  afterwards 
visited  England,)  and  other  members  of  the  king's 
family.  The  Prince  insisted  that,  as  the  judge 
was  also  coming  about  the  king,  he  should  drink 
like  the  rest.  All  drank ;  but  the  judge  was  the 
only  individual  convicted  by  the  very  equivocal 
test.  He  died,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
his  house  razed  to  the  ground  without  delay. 
The  Tangena  is  a  double  or  twofold  ordeal.  The 
person  swallowing  the  poison  is  also  made  to 
swallow  three  bits  of  the  skin  of  a  fowl,  with  a 
variety  of  ceremonies;  and,  unless  he  vomit  them, 
he  is  held  guilty;  so  that,  if  he  escape  the  effects 
of  the  poison,  he  may  still  be  cruelly  murdered 
for  not  disgorging  the  bits  of  skin.  It  seems  a 
point  of  honour  for  the  aooused  to  submit  eagerly 
to  the  test,  in  order  to  prove  their  innocence ; 
and  refusal  is  construed  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  guilt.  Sometimes  a  whole  district  will 
take  the  ordeal  at  once,  by  order  of  the  king.  It 
k  a  source  of  great  profit,  which,  no  doubt,  tends 
to  maintain  a  custom  which  even  the  sovereign 
will  of  Radama  durst  not  set  aside.  Whether 
acquittal  or  conviction  follows  the  ordeal,  there 
is  always  money  to  pay,  and  advantage  to  be 
reaped  by  the  diviners.  Radama,  after  his  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  Mr  Hastie  and  other 
Europeans,  was  no  longer  himself  the  dupe  of  the 
ordeal,  for  he  noted  the  many  cases  at  which  it 
either  proved  false  or  failed.  On  one  occasion, 
the  wife  of  one  of  Radama's  officers  was  sick. 
She  had  been,  when  too  late,  attended  by  Mrs 
Jeffries,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Missionaries. 
The  woman  died  in  a  few  hours,  as  Mrs  Jewries, 
when  called  in,  had  foretold ;  and  the  King  re- 
marked, that  the  people  around  her  should  have 
been  more  careful.  This  was  felt  as  a  reproach  by 
her  relatives.  Their  honour  was  affected ;  and 
the  mother  and  sister  of  the  deceased,  her  hu»- 
band's  mother,  and  two  more  near  relations,  who 
had  all  been  most  tenderly  attached  to  her,  and 
who  were  sunk  in  the  deepest  grief,  requested 
permission  to  take  the  Tangena,  to  prove  their 
innocence  of  any  intended  neglect  or  maltreat- 
ment of  the  person  so  dear  to  them*  Radama 
told  them  they  were  fools  for  proposing  the 
ordeal,  aa  out  of  five  some  one  must  fall;  but 
they  insisted  upon  the  lawful  and  customary 
means  of  establishing  their  innocenoe.  They 
all  fell  victims  to  this  feeling  of  honour,  and  not 
a  tear  was  shed  for  them.  Radama  remarked, 
that  the  adminittrator  of  the  potion  had  made  it 
<«  a  little  too  bittaf."    Ta  iafaatioide>  another 


custom  of  Madagascar,  the  King  gave  a  more 
decided  opposition. 

The  Malagasy  are  fatalists;  and  infanticide, 
like  more  of  their  crimes,  arises  from  their  con- 
stant practice  of  divination,  to  discover  luckf 
and  unlucky  persons,  things,  and  days.    Their 
mode  of  divination  is  termed  sikidy,  and  it  ii 
elaborately  worked  by  beans,  straws,  rice,  &o. 
Its  nature  and  responses,  or  results,  ure  regarded 
as  oracular,  and  it  directs  to  the  use  of  particular 
charms  and  incantations.    Appeals  are  made  to 
the  Hkidy  on  many  occasions ;  and  from  the  mkidy 
is  learned  how  evil  is  to  be  averted,  or  good  olh 
tained.     It  determines  what  amulet  is  to  be 
worn,  or  what  sacrifice  made.    The  natives  of 
Madagascar  are  so  peculiarly  well  endowed  with 
all  manner  of  superstitions,  that  theirs  seem  a  com- 
bination of  those  of  every  semi-barbarous  nation, 
and  especially  of  the  debasing  and  cruel. — ^They 
have  many  social  ceremonies  at  births,  betroth- 
ings,  and  burials,  which  are  of  a  more  kindly 
character,  and  they  celebrate  numerous  festivak 
Polygamy  and  concubinage  are  general,  and  are 
attended  with  the  usual  consequences  of  domestic 
discord  and  misery,    and    the  degradation  of 
women.      Radama  had  twelve  nominal  wives. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  have  so  many,  save  the 
sovereign,  and  two  or  three  seem  common  nam* 
hers  with  the  rich.     The  first  wife  obtains  a 
donation  in  money  from  the  husband  when  he 
takes  a  second,  and  the  sovereign  also  receives 
tribute,  or  a  present.    Upon  these,  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  oocasion,  divorce  is  easily  obtained, 
and  frequent.     Among  many  other   causes,  a 
wife  may  be  divorced  for  extravagance,  idlenesi, 
and   gadding  about   too    much.      A  divorced 
woman  may  marry  again  in  twelve  days ;  but, 
by  the  usages  of  the  country,  which  are  its  only 
laws,  the  husband,  if  vindictive,   may  divorce 
his  wife  in  a  form  which  precludes  her  from  ever 
marrying.      If   the  husband  is  guilty  of  any 
crime  for  which  he  is  reduced  to  slavery,  the 
wife  and  children  share  his  fate. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  practised  in  Mada- 
gascar with  endless  oeremoniesi,  occupying  many 
days ;  and  the  custom  of  two  paraona  pledging 
in  brotherhood,  by  tasting  each  other's  blood,  is 
common. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  cultivate  rice, 
maiae,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and^  latterly,  the 
Irish  potato,  and  a  variety  of  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  known  in  Europe  and  the  tropica.  They 
have  large  herds  of  cattle ;  and,  aa  food»  use 
the  flesh  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  monkey,  and 
hedgehog.  Fish  are  used,  and  poultry  is  plenti- 
ful. Manioc  and  a  species  of  arrow-root  are 
among  their  articles  of  food,  which,  however, 
consists  principally  of  rice — ^whatever  is  taken 
with  the  rice  being  termed  laoka,  a  t«m  equi- 
valent to  the  Scottish  and  Irish  word,  inicisa^ 
They  make  a  sort  of  unleavened  hread  of  Indian 
com ;  but  boiled  rioe  is  the  great  sta|^  Meai( 
of  all  kinds,  birds'  eggs,  and  those  of  the  orooo^ 
dile  dried,  honey,  locu^  and  the  chrysalia  ol 
the  silk- worm,  a  singular  dainty,  all  form  the 
additional  laoka.     The  meat  is  dirowed  with  tha 
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ikin  on ;  and  tlie  skin  of  beef  ie^  with  the  hairs^ 
often  boOed  to  a  jelly,  and  considered  a  choice 
laxnrj  by  Malagasy  epicures.    They  take  only 
two  meals  a-day^  one  before  noon,  and  the  other 
io  the  evening.    Their  principal  drink  is  water, 
tboo^  King  Aadama  found  it  necessary   to 
ime  an  edict  against  the  introduction  or  use  of 
spirits  or  wine,  which  were  prohibited  to  every 
one  eke,  to  be  abused  by  his  Majesty  himself, 
whose  early  death  was  hastened,  if  not  caused 
byexeeii.    The  natives  have  long  known  the 
irt  of  distilling  a  coarse  spirit  Arom  the  sugar- 
cine,  or  from  honey.     They  are  fond  of  tobacco, 
whuk  they  cultivate,  and  use  in  great  quantities 
in  the  form  of  snuff,  which  they  place  between 
the  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  and  the  inner  surface 
of  the  under  lip,  and  suck  at  their  leisure,  to 
their  great  contentment.   A  powerful  stimulant, 
formerly  used  to  a  great  extent,  was  the  native 
hemp,  which  was  smoked,  especially  before  en- 
pgiogin  battle,  and  which  roused  the  nnoker 
to  temporary  madness.    Its  use  has  been  pro- 
hibited under  severe  penalties ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  it  is  still  ueed  as  a  means  of  intoxication  in 
wwte  places.     The  Malagasy  are  a  healthy 
•4  ieng-Hved   race,    subject  to  few  violent 
fciMes,  though   the  low   swampy    coasts  of 
A«r  ialaiid  prove  fatal  to  foreigners,  who,  at 
«rtain  seasons,  are  sure  to  fall  victims  to  the 
fcrer  and  ague  of  the  country.    By  this  fatal 
Avtr,  every  attempt  to  conquer  or  colonise 
^'f^agMcar  hae  been  cut  short.    Radama  once 
»>4  when  threatened  by  France,  that  Oeneral 
'^  (the  native  name  of  the  Madagascar  fever) 
•Wild  be  his  best  ally.    SmalLpox  was  a  fear- 
ni  foonrge ;  but  Mr  Hastie,  among  the  innum- 
«»We  benefita  whkA  he  conferred  on  Mada- 
f»ctf,  intreduced  vaccine  inoculation ;  and  it 
hmheen  renewed  by^the  Missionaries,  though  it 
»t«o  probable  that,  with  their  expulsion,  this, 
^  many  other  blessings,  will  be  lost.    The 
^^ftreme^ee  for  the  fever  are  emetics,  fol- 
j^ed  by  the  vapour-bath,  and  fumigation  with 
^^  which  often  cut  short  the  disease.    Their 
'^•M'-bath  is  so  simple  and  practicable  in  any 
■••lity,  as  to  merit  description.     Seating  the 
^*ient  over  a  large  earthen  or  other  vessel 
yauP'y  water,  and  covering  him  with  several 
■^  native  cloaks,  they  produce  the  steam  re- 
Jjj^d  by  easting  pieces  of  red-hot  stone  or  iron 
™  the  water.    A  sort  of  rude  shampooing  is 
W^^^md  by  the  preparers  and  venders  of  me- 
^^^>  ^ho,  by  a  combination  natural  in  a  bar- 
■■•■i  state  of  fwdety,  are  also  the  makers  of 
*™s  to  ward  off  disease.    Particular  idols  have 
*•  power  of  preventing  particular  maladies  or 
■"■••f  eviL    Before  the  reign  of  Radama,  the 
^  person  seised  with  small-pox  was  either 
**«d  to  death  or  buried  alive.    The  natives 
■•^  a  stnmg  averrion  to  bleeding,  though  a 
'^  kind  of  cupping  is  sometimes  practised.    In 
1M>  Radama,  who  had  shortly  before  learned  to 
'^^onthe  *rst  horse  ever  seen  on  the  island,  and 
■Fwsent  from  Governor  Farqnhar,  had  a  severe 
^fawiheisebmJi.    His  domestics  ran  for  the 
^8l*;  md  M?  fm^9h  ibe  inrt  Miiiioxiary 


that  visited  Tananarive,  founc^he  King  lying  on 
the  floor,  his  face  and  neck  covered  with  blood,  and 
his  attendants  pouring  the  blood  of  fowls  into 
his  mouth,  to  make  up  for  the  royal  blood 
wasted  by  the  wounds.  Mr  Jones  proposed  to 
cease  pouring  in  fowls'  blood,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
to  take  a  little  more  from  the  King,  "  What  1 
take  away  more  blood,  when  the  King  has  lost 
so  much  already ! — ^let  the  sikidy  be  consulted." 
The  King  was  not  quite  insensible,  and  he  had 
faith  in  the  proposed  bleeding.  He  whispered 
in  a  low  tone — ''  Bleed  me — let  the  sikidp  not 
be  consulted — ^bleed  me  immediately."  His  at^ 
tendants  would  not  permit  this,  but  still  con- 
tinued cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  fowls,  and 
pouring  the  blood  into  the  King's  mouth.  The 
English  present  effected  the  bleeding  almost  by 
main  force;  the  King  fainted,  and  his  native 
attendants  were  frantic;  but  he  revived,  got 
better,  and  was  put  to  rest.  The  sikidy  was  then 
consulted,  and  the  diviner  ordered  that  no  one 
should  enter,  save  Mr  Jones,  two  other  Euro- 
peans, and  some  attendants,  with  the  King's 
mother,  and  three  of  his  wives.  The  recovery 
of  the  King  made  some  of  his  now  converted 
nobles  solicit  to  be  bled,  as  a  preventative,  in 
anticipation  of  a  fall  from  horseback. 

Many  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Mala* 
gasy  are  indicative  of  strong  and  ardent  natural 
sensibility,  and  warm  domestic  affections  ;  nor  i« 
it  easy  to  reconcile  those  ceremonies  with  what 
ia  affirmed  of  their  opinions  respecting  a  future 
state. 

The  useful  arts  were  not  in  a  very  forward  state 
in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Radama,  though 
great  improvements  have  since  been  introduced 
by  artisans  connected  with  the  BUssionaries.  The 
professi<ms  are  few.  The  highest  office  is  that 
of  judge  and  magistrate.  These  are  appointed 
and  removed  by  the  king  at  pleasure.  The 
keepers  of  the  idols  in  different  places,  derive 
considerable  emcdument  from  the  only  office 
which  seems  hereditary.  In  every  village,  head-* 
men  or  elders  are  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
with  inferior  officers  under  them.  The  makers 
of  charms  and  medicines,  the  consulters  of  the 
sikidy,  the  administrators  of  the  Tangena  ordeal, 
and  the  discoverers  of  fate,  or  astrcdogers,  are 
all  distinct  professions.  Prophets  or  fortune- 
tellers, who  foretell  (only  good)  by  looking  in  a 
man's  face,  are  another  class  of  professors. 
Soldiers  are  a  distinct  order ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  are  divided  into  rice-cultivators,  herds- 
men handicraftsmen,  and  hucksters  or  pedlers. 
As  there  were,  tOl  very  lately,  neither  roads  nor 
^nitn^s  of  draught  in  the  island,  bearers  or 
eoolies  are  numerous.  The  rice  grounds  are,  in 
many  places,  well  and  very  neatly  cultivated ; 
and  ^e  grain,  though  by  rude  and  tedious  pro- 
eesses>  is  well  managed.  Manioc  is  also  carefully 
cultivated ;  and  Mr  Hastie  and  the  missiottaries 
introduced  wheat  and  oats.  The  latter  thrive 
well  in  the  highland  provinces  of  Imerina.  The 
natives  viewed  the  plough  and  harrows,  and  the 
use  of  oxen  broken  in  to  ciiltivate  the  ground, 
wHk  iitenhihawntj  H^  on  tU  wkel^  fveienred 
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tlie  way  of  their  ancestors.  They  have  long 
been  able  to  smelt  iron,  which  abounds  in  the 
iriand  ;  and  their  mode>  though  rude  and  tedious^ 
at  least  answers  their  purpose.  The  native 
smiths  were  exceedingly  limited  in  their  opera- 
tions until  1892 ;  but  they  have  made  rapid  im- 
provement under  the  instructions  of  English 
artisans.  To  prove  how  exceedingly  valuable 
really  useful  knowledge  may  be  to  those  sent  to 
countries  in  the  condition  of  Madagascar  for 
other  purposes  than  teaching  the  humble  arts, 
we  shsll  quote  a  passage  from  Mr  Jones  the  first 
missionary:-^ 

Tb€y  made  naili,  but  they  were  round,  and  notiqnare. 
I  wii  the  flrtt,  I  think,  that  taught  them  to  make  a 
aqnare  naU.  Towards  the  end  of  1820,  a  favourite 
horae,  tent  to  Radama  by  Sir  R.  T.  Farqahar,  in  the 
charge  of  Mr  Haatie,  in  the  preriout  year,  lost  one  of 
hit  shoei,  and  there  was  no  penon  in  the  capital  who 
knew  how  to  ahoe  a  hone.  Seeing  the  anxiety  of  the 
king,  I  nid  to  him — **  If  yon  wil|  tnut  me,  I  will  nail  on 
the  old  shoe.**  The  king  waa  exceedingly  pleated,  and 
withed  me  to  do  it.  I  made  a  model  of  a  horae-thoe 
nail,  and  the  native  imitht  made  tome  naila  exactly  like 
the  model.  The  horte  waa  brought  into  one  of  the 
royal  houtet;  and  the  king,  hit  officert,  tmitht,  Ac, 
attembled,  to  witnett  the  novel  trantaction.  While  I 
wat  driving  the  nailt  into  the  animaPt  hoof,  the  king 
frequently  cried  out— <<  Take  care,  take  care ;  don*t  hui  t 
the  horte,|don*t  hurt  the  horte  f*  I  continued  driving  the 
nailt,  clinched  them,  raaped  the  foot,  &c,  and  the  horte 
wat  led  out  unhurt,  to  the  great  attonithment  and  delight 
of  all  prttent,  who  appeared,  from  thit  trifling  circum- 
Stancci  to  attach  incroued  importance  to  our  retidence 
imong  them.  I  thould  not  have  attemped  it  had  1  not 
often  nailed  on  old  thoet  when  I  uted  to  take  my  father*t 
hortet  to  the  blacktmlth*t  thop  in  Walet.  After  this, 
the  Malagaty  tmitht  made  theto  tort  of  nailt,  at  well  at 
horte>thoet,  and  thod  the  king*t  hortet,  though  they  did 
it  but  clumtily,  until  the  arrival  of  the  tmith  tent  out 
from  England. 

Formerly  they  had  no  lockt ;  but  Europeant,  tince 
the  commencement  of  the  mitiion,  have  taught  the 
nativet  to  make  teveral  kindt  of  lockt.  A  very  clever 
tmith  once  borrowed  a  patent  padlock  from  me,  which 
he  opened,  and,  having  examined  it  thoroughly,  made 
one  exactly  like  it. 

Mr  Chick,  an  eicellent  artitan  tent  out  by  the  Lon. 
don  Mittionary  Society  in  1821,  wat  the  firtt  European 
amith  who  tettled  in  the  interior  of  Madagascar ;  and  to 
him  the  nativet,  of  Ankova  etpecially,  are  indebted  for 
their  improvement  in  the  art  of  working  in  iron.  He 
reached  the  capital  in  1822,  and  fixed  hit  residence  at 
Amparibe,  where  he  erected  hit  thop,  and  fitted  it  up  in 
the  European  ttyle,  at  far  at  circumttancet  would  admit. 
Mr  Chick  wat  himtelf  a  powerful  man ;  and  the  toolt, 
the  bellowt,  the  anvil,  and  the  large  sledge-hammer 
which  he  uted,  filled  the  nativet  with  the  greatest  attonith- 
ment. The  report  of  hit  great  itrength  toon  reached  the 
palace ;  and,  thortly  after  he  began  hit  work,  the  king, 
with  a  number  of  hit  officert,  paid  him  a  visit.  Mr 
Chick't  boyi  were  at  work  at  an  anvil  of  a  middling 
size.  A  tpare  one,  of  considerable  weight,  wat  ttanding 
on  the  floor  in  another  part  of  the  thop ;  and  the  king, 
after  looking  about  with  admiration  for  tome  time,  told 
hit  officert  to  lift  the  anvil  that  wat  ttanding  on  the 
floor.  Each  in  hit  turn  put  forth  hit  utmott  ttrength, 
but  could  not  raite  it  from  the  ground.  *<  What  1**  said 
the  king,  <*  are  yon  all  conquered  ?  Let  me  try."  Hit 
majesty  then  laid  hold  of  it  with  all  hit  might,  and  tiled 
to  raite  it  from  the  ground,  but  with  no  better  tucoett 
than  hit  officert.  *  Aoka  ixay,'*  (taid  the  king,)  *'  avelao 
mba  atao  ny  vaiaha  ankehitriny**-~<*  Enough :  let  the 
white  man  try  now.**  Mr  Chick  then  lifted  the  anvil  to 
a  oontlderable  height  from  the  ground,  to  the  great  tur- 
priaa  of  all  pretent ;  and  it  it  tingular  to  notice  the  firtt 
Impffion  which  this  erlds&cs  of  the  saperior  ttrength  of 


the  Engliahmaa  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  king  aad 
hit  tuite.  They  all  concurred  in  declaring  that  it  would 
be  dangerout  to  fight  with  such  men. 

A  number  of  youtht  were  placed,  by  order  of  the  sore- 
reign,  under  the  charge  of  Mr  Chick,  at  apprentices,  and 
were  carefully  inttructed  by  him  in  the  tereral  braacfaci 
of  hit  art.  When  the  king  commenced  building  the 
palace,  Mr  Chick  furuished  the  iron-work  for  it ;  while 
thut  occupied,  he  had  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  native 
tmitht  employed  under  him,  and  from  that  time  may  be 
dated  the  improvemenU  made  in  ami  thing  by  the  nativei. 
Mr  Chick't  work  at  the  palace  entirely  ceated  wbea 
Radama  died.  He  wat  employed  by  the  pretent  goTem- 
ment  to  fumith  the  iron-work  for  the  mil  It  erected  by 
Mr  Cameron  at  Alakaly,  and  had  under  him  about  tiro 
hundred  persons,  who  had  every  opportunity  of  impror. 
ing  themtelTtt,  and  learning  the  more  difficult  brancbct 
of  the  bnsioeas. 

Many  of  the  native  smiths  are  now  able  to  xnke 
hinges,  tcrewt,  and  a  variety  of  the  most  valuable  articlei 
of  iron  uted  in  dvilited  liie.  They  have  also  attained 
contiderable  proficiency  in  wire-dmwing. 

They  have  also  unhappily  learned  to  fabricate 
implements  of  war,  far  more  deadly  than  their  ori- 
ginal javelin  and  spear.  The  native  goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths  discover  considerable  ingenuity; 
and  a  Frenchman  has  lately  introduced  many 
improvements  in  carpenter  work.  He  it  was 
who,  so  late  as  1821,  first  introduced  the  saw 
among  five  millions  of  people.  Now  they  have 
lathes ;  and  many  natives  have  made  respectable 
proficiency  in  building,  carpentry,  and  joiniog, 
and  in  manufacturing  leather.  Long  before  they 
had  seen  any  Europeans,  the  native  women  spun 
and  wove  cotton  and  silk,  both  obtained  by 
native  industry.  The  spinning  was  performed 
by  the  primitive  spindle,  the  weaving  in  the 
rudest  and  slowest  manner ;  nor  have  the  wheel 
and  loom  sent  out  by  the  Missionary  Society  yet 
succeeded.  The  weaver  died,  and  the  people  of 
Madagascar  are  still  clothed  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  ancestors.  They  prepare  indigo 
and  a  few  dyes ;  and  both  the  patterns  and  tex- 
ture of  their  fabrics  are  said  to  shew  attention, 
accuracy,  and  good  taste.  They  are  ingenious 
in  weaving  the  mats  which  they  use  for  bedding 
and  for  the  covering  of  their  floors,  and  in 
plaiting  a  variety  of  useful  and  elegant  baskets. 
They  make  coarse  earthenware,  of  aU  8<Hrts,  for 
domestic  purposes,  and  of  handsome  forms. 
Their  dress  is  uniform  and  simple,  though  £aro- 
pean  and  Oriental  costumes  have  of  late  been  in- 
troduced at  court.  Even  among  the  rich,  children 
of  all  ranks  run  naked  until  they  are  five  or  six 
years  old.  The  dress  of  all  ranks  consists  alike  of 
two,  or  at  most  three  garments,  which  the  poor 
fabricate  from  native  hemp,  cotton,  or  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  the  rich  frwn  soft,  costly  silk,  or  im- 
ported cassimere,  or  broad  doth.  A  talaka,  about 
a  yard  in  width,  and  two  yards  long,  is  worn  much 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Celtic  philabeg,  and  the  man- 
tle or  lamba,  which  is  worn  by  both  sexes,  and  by 
all  ages  and  ranks,  is  equivalent,  and  indeed  very 
similar  to  the  plaid.  The  royal  lamba  or  mantle 
latterly  worn  by  Radama  was  of  fine  scarlet 
English  broad  cloth,  ornamented  with  gold  lace. 
The  rich  have  their  hmba  of  substantial  native 
or  foreign  silk,  stripped  in  a  variety  of  brilliwit 
colours^  ai^d  the  poor  of  hempen  clpt|i^  f^  ^^^ 
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cloth.  CoTdring  for  the  head  is  only 
lately  introduced^  and  is  still  infrequent;  nor 
vas  any  protection  for  the  feet  known  save  the 
rade  sandal  of  untanned  hullock's  hide^  common 
to  so  many  semi-barbarous  nations.  Shoes  and 
ttockiBgs  have  now  been  introduced.  Caps^  or 
1  tort  of  hats^  are  now  used  on  the  coast,  made 
of  common  grass  or  rushes.  Radama  wore  an  or- 
osaented  cap  of  velvet ;  and  a  red  worsted  cap 
hMs  been  aasumed  as  a  piece  of  finery  by  second- 
try  diiefsy  while  officers  and  courtiers  now  sport 
^ropean  cocked  hats.  European  dresses  and 
irticles  of  luzory  are  in  great  request ;  and  the 
gvvermnent,  besides  large  bands  of  builders^ 
vood-cotters,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  now  em. 
ploy  many  tailors  and  sempstresses  in  making  up 
vetnng  apparel.  Few  natives,  however,  appear 
vboUy  in  foreign  dresses.  The  present  queen, 
upon  the  same  principle  which  makes  Queen 
Metoria  order  a  quantity  of  silks  from  Spittals- 
£dd,  or  poplins  from  Dublin,  appears  with  the 
Bttive  white  lamba  spreading  its  ample  folds 
o?er  a  drew  of  rich  foreign  velvet  or  silk.  The 
utivea  are  fond  of  omamentd,  and  wear  as  many 
aecklaces,  ear-rings,  rings,  bracelets,  and  chains, 
aid  ornaments  on  their  forehead,  and  in  their 
bar,  as  if  they  were  a  highly  civilized,  if  not 
t  very  refined  nation.  Beads  are  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  ornamental  purposes ;  and,  of  late,  the 
vmen  hare  acquired  a  taste  for  wearing  feathers 
od  artificial  flowers  at  their  dances.  They  are 
al»  fond  of  artificial  perfumes ;  and  the  Hovas 
htwt  discorered  the  use  of  cosmetics  and  denti- 
frices. Instead  of  black  patches,  the  young  Ma- 
lagasy, to  heighten  their  charms,  paint  minute 
piak  spots  on  their  faces.  Formerly  much  time, 
efcn  days  together,  were  consumed  in  plaiting 
tke  hair;  bat  one  day  the  king,  having  first 
tried  the  experiment  on  one  of  his  brothers^  had 
Kis  own  hair  cut  in  the  European  fashion,  and 
isBediately  made  the  troops,  and  the  scholars 
in  all  the  missionary  schools,  follow  the  royal 
eisraple.  This  daring  innovation  upon  national 
oatom  produced  a  tragi-comical  catastrophe. 
ionmber  of  discontented  females  held  a  meet- 
iag,  or  iabary,  to  express  their  disapprobation  of 
tbe  thearing  of  the  plaits,  and  the  alarming  in- 
Mration  made  by  combs  and  scissors. 

lafomiacum  of  these  proceeding  soon  reached  the 
d^taL  About  two  thousand  soldien  were  immediately 
KaoMiied  ;  they  renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  pro- 
■iing  that  whoever  should  be  found  guilty  of  creating  a 
fetaitanoe,  even  if  their  own  parents  should  be  impli" 
Q^  they  required  but  the  king*8  order  or  permission  to 
^  them  to  death  :  after  these  assurances  of  fidelity,  the 
"i£ai  ware  ordered  to  guard  the  capital.  On  the 
frilovinf  day,  four  or  five  thousand  females  assembled 
u  imbatoroko,  a  village  to  the  east  of  Tananariro,  and 
■SI  a  kabary,  or  message,  to  the  king,  complaining  of 
ka  having  adopted  foreign  customs,  and  haring  allowed 
^  ptople  to  be  taught  by  Europeans.  In  reply,  Radama 
■at  to  aak  them  what  were  their  grievances ;  if  they 
*cre  too  heavily  taxed,  or  if  they  were  displeased  at 
bTiBg  their  sons  employed  in  the  army;  whether  he 
*(n  their  king  or  not,  and  whether  they  had  chosen 
Mae  other  king  in  his  stead  ?  They  replied  (o  these 
iKoioQa  im  the  negative;  but  said,  they  were  the  nurses 
•T  the  king,  and  complained  because  he  had  adopted  the 
natims tf  the  foreigners;  had  allowed  them  to  teach 
teMi  his  pssplt;  had  changed  the  ciatomsof  his 
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ancestors ;  and,  finally,  he  had  cut  off  his  hair,  and 
drank  spirituous  liquorr.  Badama  seat  bade  a  message 
to  ask,  if,  being  king,  he  had  not  a  right  to  do  as  bo 
pleased  with  his  hair  without  consulting  women ;  re» 
minding  them,  it  was  the  inalienable  right  of  the  twelve 
monaiichs  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and  added,  that  he  would 
presently  give  them  a  proof  of  this,  by  uking  care  that 
their  own  hair  should  never  grow  again.  Having  aseer- 
uined  who  were  the  ringleaders,  five  of  them  were  se- 
lected,  and  orders  were  given  to  the  soldiers  of  their 
districts  and  families  so  to  cut  off  their  hair  that  it  should 
never  grow  again.  The  order  was  mournfully  obeyed, 
and  tiMy  perished  under  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  in 
sight  of  the  multitudes  of  females,  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  people  from  the  town.  His  majesty  immediately  sent 
for  the  Europeans,  told  them  that  a  number  of  persons 
who  were  fools,  and  wished  to  remain  such,  had  created 
a  disturbance.  I  have  ordered  five  of  them,  said  Radama, 
to  be  put  to  death ;  but  don't  yon  be  alarmed.  1  am 
here  to  protect  you.— The  bodies  of  the  five  women  who 
were  put  to  death,  remained  upon  the  spot  until  they 
were  devoured  by  the  dogs  and  birds. 

The  rest  of  the  women,  after  being  detained 
for  three  days,  guarded  by  the  troops,  and  kept 
without  food  or  shelter,  were  released  upon  their 
earnest  prayers,  and  probably  never  again  inter* 
fered  either  with  the  king's  cut  of  hair  or  his 
drinking  cups.  As  an  imperfect,  yet  pleasing 
sketch,  of  the  manners  of  the  natives,  we  shall 
extract  the  description  of  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  a  day  :— > 

The  Malagasy  rise  early;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
customary  to  have  a  cock  roosting  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  house,  that  he  may  give  waruiog  of  the 
first  approach  of  the  morning.  He  first  crows  about 
three  o'clock,  which  is  much  too  early  to  begin  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  day  In  a  country  where  there  is  but  little 
twilight,  and  where  the  sun  does  not  rise  before  six.  Ho 
repeats  his  call,  however,  about  five,  when,  if  any  doubt 
should  exist  as  to  the  actual  dawn  of  day,  the  master  of 
the  house  or  one  of  his  slaves  opens  the  door,  and,  afUr 
glancing  towards  the  eastern  horizon,  exclaims,  <'  It  is 
morning.'*  The  necessity  for  doing  this,  arises  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  house  having  no  glass  windows,  and 
being  therefore  entirely  dark,  except  where  a  ray  of  light 
is  admitted  by  an  accidental  crevice.  The  door  has  no 
other  fastening  than  a  piece  of  stick,  about  four  inches  in 
length,  stuck  in  like  a  wedge  at  the  bottom,  or  let  into  a 
small  groove  made  for  that  purpose. 

As  soon  as  the  fomily  has  risen,  the  master,  and  other 
members  of  the  household,  squat  themselves  down  beside 
the  fire-place,  or  outside  the  building,  and,  stretching  out 
their  naked  arms,  call  to  a  slave  to  bring  them  water* 
A  slave  thon  advances,  carrying  in  his  left  hand  an 
empty  pitcher,  and  in  his  right  a  zingia,  or  bullock's 
horn,  with  a  stick  fixed  into  it  for  a  handle.  This  is 
filled  with  water,  which  he  pours  upon  the  hands  of  his 
master,  who  rubs  them  together,  and  dashes  some  of  the 
water  into  his  face,  while  the  slave  holds  the  pitcher  or 
wooden  bowl  beneath.  In  the  same  manner  the  rest  of 
the  fiimily  are  attended  upon,  the  zingia  being  replenished 
by  dipping  it  into  the  siny-be,  or  large  water-jar.  The 
slaves  then  assist  each  other  to  wash  in  the  same  way, 
none  using  the  napkin  to  wipe  off  the  water,  but  some 
rubbing  it  off  with  the  lamba,  and  others  leaving  it  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  After  this  operation,  the  master  dis- 
misses his  servants,  or  accompanies  them  to  their  re- 
spective occupations. 

At  home  the  mistress  ordinarily  employs  herself  in 
arranging  her  room,  and  weaving.  There  are  ordinarily 
a  greater  number  of  servants  than  can  be  constantly  em- 
ployed where  the  wants  of  the  people  are  so  Aw.  One  of 
these,  perhaps,  will  remove  the  pigs  or  other  animals 
firom  the  comer  of  the  house,  by  driving  them  out; 
another  will  release  the  calf  from  the  post  to  which  it  is 
tied  within  the  house;  while  another  milks  the  cow. 
These,  and  other  simple  employments,  with  long  inter* 
vals  of  squatting  on  the  ground,  occupy  the  ilaToi  until 
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the  time  of  prepariof  fbr  the  first  meaL  Thli  it  not 
ordinarily  taken  nntil  eltTen  or  twelve  o*clodi,  and  the 
hour  is  compnted  by  the  length  of  the  shadows  on  the 
ground* 

'  Out-door  labourers  in  Madagascar  oontinne  at  work 
from  the  morning  till  sunset,  when,  about  six  or  seven  in 
the  CTening,  thousands  may  be  seen  returning  from  the 
rice  grounds,  markets,  and  distant  fields,  bearing  their 
spades  on  their  shoulders,  and  bundles  on  their  backs, 
sometimes  cheered  as  they  pass  along  by  a  native  bard, 
who,  seated  on  the  ground,  will  chant  his  short  but  lirely 
songs,  descriptire  of  the  pleasure  of  returning  home  after 
the  toil  of  the  day  is  orer.  On  reaching  their  dwelling, 
another  meal  is  spread,  exactly  resembling  that  of  the 
morning ;  and  while  this  is  preparing,  as  well  as  after  it 
is  dismissed,  the  family  amuse  themselyes  with  cheerful 
conversation.  The  day  often  closes  with  dancing  and 
singing ;  after  which  they  spread  upon  the  ground  their 
simple  bedding,  which  consists  of  one  or  two  mats,  on 
which  they  repose  until  chanticleer  awakes  them  in  the 
■uHuing. 

The  occupation  in  which  the  people  espedaUy  delight, 
is  tra£Bc  carried  on  by  hawking  different  things  about  for 
sale.  Some  go  down  to  the  coast,  and  obtain  articles  of 
British  manufacture  from  the  merchants.  Others  pur- 
chase articles  manufactured  by  their  own  countrymen,  in 
hope  of  realiiing  some  profit  by  selling  them.  Perhaps  no 
class  of  men  gain  less  than  these  hawkers,  certainly  none 
endure  greater  hardships ;  yet  none  are  so  devoted  to 
their  employment,  and  so  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for 
another.  The  native  songs  often  describe  the  mpivavotra 
hawkers,  sitting  patiently  all  day  at  the  market,  or  tra- 
velling from  house  to  house  until  the  sun  sets  upon  their 
path,  yet  unwilling  to  cook  a  meal  of  rice  until  their  hearts 
nave  been  encouraged  by  obtaining  some  profit  on  their 
goods.  To  a  corresponding  feeling,  in  all  probability,  is 
to  be  ascribed  the  excessive  fondness  of  the  Malagasy  for 
the  public  markets ;  these  are  the  most  favourite  places 
of  resort  for  all  classes. 

A  great  deal  of  haggling  and  cheapening  is 
employed  in  making  a  purchase^  the  seller  ask- 
ing much  more  than  he  can  expect  to  obtain, 
and  the  btiyer  offering  less  than  he  intends 
finally  to  give,  if  compelled.  Nor  is  this  pecu- 
liar to  Madagascar. 

Money-changers  form  a  separate  profession. 
They  do  not  lend  out  at  interest,  but  simply 
exchange^  by  weighty  a  number  of  parts  of  a 
dollar  in  cut  money^  for  which  the  receiver  of 
the  entire  dollar  allows  a  profit,  according  to 
the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time.  Nothing  is 
sold  by  weight  save  money — measure  and  the 
eye  being  the  standard.  In  the  interior,  a  bushel 
of  best  picked  white  rice  may  be  had  for  a  shil- 
ling, and  red  rice  one-third  cheaper.  Eighteen 
or  twenty  fowls  or  ducks  may  be  bought  for  a 
dollar^  and  the  same  money  will  purchase  six 
geese  and  four  or  five  turkeys.  Sheep  and  pigs 
are  about  a  shilling  each ;  a  bullock  costs  from 
three  to  eight  dollars,  a  cow  and  calf  three  or 
four ;  twenty  or  thirty  pine  apples  may  be  had 
for  two  or  three  pence,  and  a  peck  of  grapes  or 
bananas  for  the  same  money.  Provisions  have^ 
however,  risen  rapidly  of  late;  and  near  the 
coast  the  prices  are  higher  than  in  the  interior. 
Wages  are  correspondingly  low.  Twopence 
a  day  is  a  common  wage  for  a  labourer,  with  pro- 
visions. This  is  not  so  bad — not  much  inferior^ 
indeed^  to  the  rate  of  Irish  labour  at  certain 
seasons.  But  many  work  for  their  rice  tlone, 
with  an  allowance  of  laoka  or  kitchen.  Smiths 
and  carpenters  have  about  double  the  wages  of 


labourers.  A  master  will  often  hhre  est  tiie 
labour  of  his  slave,  for  which  the  cemunerato 
is  about  twenty  shillings  a-year,  with  clothes  and 
food.  The  people  are  in  the  habit  of  assisting  eaek 
other  upon  important  occasions,  rach  u  bmlding 
a  house  or  constructing  a  tomb,  and  a  feist  ii 
indispensable  at  all  such  bee$  in  Madagascar. 

The  Malagasy  have  one  or  two  rude  musical 
instruments ;  and>  though  not  gifted  with  pleas- 
ing  voices,  they  are  fond  of  singing.  The  so- 
vereign had  a  band  of  female  minstrels  who  a&> 
companied  him  whenever  he  left  the  palace, 
either  for  an  airing  or  a  distant  journey.  Their 
songs  were  in  his  praise^  or  to  the  praise  of  lui 
royal  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  conntrj 
villages  have  attained  greater  proficiency  in 
singing  than  the  Hovas  and  the  people  of  the 
towns ;  and  it  gives  a  pleasing  idea  of  their  maiK 
ners,  to  learn,  that  in  the  villages  nnging  nxf 
be  heard  in  most  hous^  in  the  evening;  and 
that,  when  it  is  moonligbt,  they  often  assemble 
and  pass  a  few  hours  in  singing,  danetog,  and 
clapping  their  hands,  accompanied  by  whstever 
instruments  the  village  affords.  Radama  nsed 
to  delight  in  hearing  the  chUdren  sing  the  songs 
and  hymns  they  were  taught  in  the  mianonary 
schools.  The  natives  have  several  athletic  games 
and  sports  peculiar  to  themselves.  A  favtmriti 
amusement  is  hunting  wild  cattle  upon  iuk 
nights.  Bull-fighting,  bull-buting,  cock-fight- 
ing, are  also  favourite  amusements.  In  1884, 
when  Mr  Haatie  accompanied  Radamaandths 
army  in  an  invasion  of  the  ftakalava  eoaiitry) 
they  halted  to  hunt  and  dry-salt  a  stock  of  beef 
for  future  provision.  The  bunt  was  commenced 
with  great  solenmity. 

Agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  ooontry,  ea  the  M 
herd  being  seen,  the  party  halted,  laid  down  di^  Mn% 
with  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  and  the  points  of  the  spesit 
turned  to  the  rear,  and  an  aged  chieftain  implored  for 
success  on  their  enterprise  in  nearly  the  following  termi  i 
<~*'  O  thou  great  Rangora  1  master  of  these  superb  pitici 
and  herds,  be  it  known  to  thee,  that  the  mighty  kinf 
Radama,  attended  by  a  formidsble  army,  la  thy  visiter; 
and  it  will  only  be  consistent  with  thine  own  digmitj, 
and  his  exalted  rank  as  governor  of  the  earth,  a  king  uo' 
equalled  by  any  other  king,  that  thoa  shouldst  procBl 
him  with  a  part  of  thy  superabundant  stock,  for  the  vti 
of  his  attendants.  Be  it  known  to  thee,  O  Bangort  I 
that  the  wants  of  the  mighty  king  are  bounded,  bat  bi 
liberality  is  without  bounds ;  he  is  slow  in  aooeptiog 
but  lavish  in  bestowing  favours.  He  comes  not  in  Ium 
tile  anay,  but,  as  thy  visiter,  in  amity.  O  you  Kotc 
fotty  dJii  Taihana!  guardians  of  your  great  master 
innumerable  flocks,  let  it  be  your  care  to  do  him  honoQ 
in  the  selection  of  the  presents  that  he  may  order  for  ti 
use  of  his  royal  visiter,  so  that  we,  hia  attendants,  ds 
partake  of  such  fare  as  will  induce  us  to  make  &voarab! 
representations  of  your  attentions  to  our  mighty  kiai 
and  hereby  entitle  you  to  .his  beneficent  considentkn 
We  again  repeat,  we  are  visiters  in  amity,  and  only  clail 
your  hospitable  entertainment  during  o«r  sojourn  wl 
you." 

Before  the  troops  returned,  three  hundred  and  foi^ 
six  head  of  cattle  were  killed,  besides  the  number  wound 
and  followed  by  the  spearmen :  two  days  afteiwari 
four  hundred  and  thirty-one  more  were  kilkd  by  i 
soldieri.  i 

Upon  another  occasion,  Mr  Haalie  iaw  ^ 
hundred  head  killed  on  the  first  day  of  the  hi 
Fishiiig  if  priacijpaUy  left  to  tbe  woomdi 
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•ek  t  npply  of  food  in  iho  riven.  Crooodileo 
aad  alligiton  abound  in  all  the  streams^  and 
maj  native  taperatitions  are  connected  with 
tliese  creatures.  A  game  peculiar  to  the  Mala- 
f^sj  is  termed  "  kicking  backwards"  The 
giine  eoniista  in  the  opposed  parties  kicking  at 
each  otber^  in  the  aame  manner  as  horses,  asses^ 
and  other  animals.  In  this  game  the  young  men^ 
hf  euly  trainings  become  very  expert^  and  hun- 
dreds at  a  time  will  engage  in  a  kicking  match, 
vlueh  is  often  attended  with  broken  legs  and 
ind  tnkles.  Throwing  bamboos,  tipped  with  iron, 
at  a  target,  is  the  method  of  teaching  the  young 
men  to  throw  the  spear^  and  is  also  a  favourite 
anasement  Triala  of  strength  are  made  by 
fiftis;  and  throwing  stones ;  and  young  people 
play  with  pebbles  in  the  manner  of  shuttle-cock. 
They  have  a  sedentary  game  resembling  drafts ; 
and  cards  have>  of  late^  been  introduced  by  the 
traders. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  desultory  outline  of 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Ma- 
dagascar, we  shall  now  turn  to  Mr  £llis*s  account 
«f  their  intercourse  with  the  £nglish,  in  what 
ve  have  called  the  most  important  epoch  of  their 
kktory. 

Radama  was  uniformly  kind  to  the  English 
Residents  and  the  Missionaries^  and  they  in  re- 
tire have  probably  placed  his  character  in  the 
direst  possible  point  of  view.  The  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  his  foibles,  self- 
^,  and  caprice^  were,  when  under  the  influence 
^  a  superior  mind,  capable  of  being  turned  to 
^  advantage  of  his  country. 

When  Captain  Le  Sage,  the  first  agent  sent 
^  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  visited  Radama  in  1816, 
it  his  capital  of  Tananarive  or  ^*  the  city  of  a 
t^MHisand  towns,"  he  was,  in  dress^  manners, 
ud  superstitions)  entirely  a  Malagasy ;  and, 
f^OB^  naturally  quick  and  intelligent,  power- 
^7  influenced  by  the  prejudices  and  customs  of 
^  his  native  country.  He  was  found  seated  on 
th»  door  of  his  house  on  his  mat>  clothed  in  his 
»tive  lamba,  and  with  neither  chair  nor  table, 
ii  the  palace^  which  shortly  afterwards  was  fur- 
led with  many  European  accommodations 
>Bd  elegancies.  He  ate  only  from  silver  dishes^ 
*^  together  with  being  earried  in  a  sort  of 
f^lnfoin,  were  exclusive  privileges  of  the  so- 
^^eign.  He  was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
^toous  liquors  himself^  though  he  rigidly 
<>itiBiied  the  prohibition  against  them>  proraul- 
|M  by  hia  father.  He  had  permitted  no  road 
la  he  made  to  his  capital;  and  Captain  Le  Sage, 
trriving  on  the  coast  in  the  unhealthy  season, 
^^fni  severely  in  making  his  way  through  the 
*i^  swampsy  and  moxasaes  whidi  lie  between 
^'■otsve  and  the  capital.  H  is  party  had  nearly 
*^  under  fatigue  and  despondency  ;  and  they 
*^  W  readied  the  capital  with  that  insidious 
iisesae  in  their  veins,  to  which  so  many  Euro- 
yoMhanrelalkn  victims  in  Madagascar.  While 
^  caiba«y  was  advandug,  frequent  messages^ 
^  presents  of  food^  were  sent  by  the  Eong  to 
I^^ie ;  and  it  was  received  with  great  honour. 

Oasffseasbi^tkecapttal}  the  party  were  aprssably 


surprised  by  a  fresh  assoranee  of  weleome,  conveyed  In  a 
manner  by  no  means  indicative  of  a  barbarous  state  of 
society.  A  company  of  persons,  about  eighty  in  number, 
suddenly  appeared  running  towards  them,  divided  into 
parties  of  twenty,  and  bearing  on  their  heads  rioe,  fruits^ 
and  different  viands  for  the  refreshment  of  the  travellers, 
which  all  partook  of  on  the  spot,  while  the  hospitable 
strangers  danced  and  sang  around  them.  They  proved 
to  be  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  forming  the 
court  of  Radama.  Their  dress  was  very  eleg^ant,  the 
women  being  adorned  with  silver  chains,  necklaces,  and 
anklets,  and  their  garments,  consisting  of  a  dark  purple 
cotton  lamba,  wound  round  the  body,  and  hanging  in 
graceful  folds  so  as  to  exhibit  the  knotted  fringe  in  the 
most  pleasing  manner.  The  men  wore  on  their  heads  a 
silver  ornament  somewhat  resembling^  a  coronet,  and 
round  the  waist  a  belt,  with  a  pouch  for  containing  their 
amulets.  They  also  had  silver  ornaments  like  the 
women,  and  were  armed  with  muskets,  many  of  which, 
instead  of  brass  mountings,  had  silver  ones,  and  stocks 
studded  with  silver-headed  nails. 

Dances  and  firing  of  cannon  succeeded,  u]^til 
they  reached  the  palace,  when  a  strange  cere- 
mony followed.  One  of  Radama's  ministers  first 
commanded  silence  to  the  crowd :— « 

He  then  addressed  the  people,  saying,  that  Radama  had 
given  their  country  to  his  visiter  ;  and  on  asking  them  if 
they  consented,  they  answered,  Yes.  The  minister  then, 
with  the  same  politeness,  addressed  Le  Sage,  telling  him 
ho  was  thoir  king,  and  commanded  their  country  and 
all  that  was  in  it ;  adding,  that  Radama  commanded  only 

at  Mauritius. Le  Sage  placed 

himself  upon  a  kind  of  stool  covered  with  white  linen, 
when  Radama  addressed  his  ministers  and  people  to  the 
same  effect  as  his  minister  bad  done  before^  asking  them 
if  they  consented  that  ht  Sage  should  be  their  king ;  to 
which  they  all  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then 
told  his  guest  that  Madagascar  was  his,  and  his  own 
country  Mauritius.  After  some  complimentary  con- 
versation, Le  Sage  then  presented  his  eredentiab,  which 
were  read  by  one  of  the  princes,  when  the  king  again 
assured  tiis  guest  of  the  great  pleasure  his  arrival  afforded 
him. 

Le  Sage  here  observes  of  Radama,  that  his  manners 
and  conduct  were  totally  dififereat  from  those  of  any 
prince  or  chief  he  had  seen  in  Madagascar.  His  address 
was  extremely  agreeable  and  prepossessing ;  and  he  was, 
even  then,  what  might  justly  bis  termed  a  polite  man. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  long  entertained 
the  belief,  that  Europeans  were  cannibals  ;  an 
opinion  which  originated  in  the  slave-trade,  and 
which  is  not  yet  quite  exploded — ''for  what  could 
the  white  men  want  the  children  but  to  eat 
them?"  This  opinion  was  renewed  when  Ra- 
dama afterwards  made  the  children  be  sent  in 
great  numbers  to  the  mission-schools.  They 
were  then  often  concealed  in  the  rice-holes  by 
their  alarmed  parents,  to  save  them  from  the 
"  European  cannibals."  Two  young  brothers  of 
Radama  were>  however,  immediately  after  the 
visit  of  Le  Sage,  sent  to  the  Mauritius,  to  be 
educated,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  visited  Go- 
vernor Farquhar  about  the  same  time.  By  their 
infiuence,  and  certain  equivalents  to  be  offered 
by  the  English  Government,  the  Governor  hoped 
to  induce  Radama  to  abolish  the  slave-trade. 

Mr  Brady,  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  the 
British  service,  was  left  at  the  capital  by  Captain 
Le  Sage,  to  instruct  the  troops  of  Radama  in 
European  tactics.  He  secured  the  good-will  of 
the  natives  and  the  sovereign,  and  ultimately 
became  a  general  of  the  native  forces,  imd  ao> 
oompaaied  Radanu^  in  all  his  wan. 
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Bya  mostfortanate  arrangement^  thetwo  young 
brothers  of  Radama  were,  on  their  arrival  in  the 
Mauritius^  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr  Hastie ; 
and  next  year  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Court 
of  Radama^  over  whose  mind  he  acquired  an  in- 
fluence almost  unbounded^  which  he  never  once 
used  save  to  promote  the  improvement  and  wel- 
fare of  the  country^  and  the  respectability  of  the 
semi-barbarous  prince.  His  going  was  nearly  acci- 
dental, as  he  had  undertaken  to  convey,  in  safety, 
a  valuable  present  of  horses,  sent  by  the  Governor 
to  Radama,  and  the  first  animals  of  the  kind  seen 
in  Madagascar.  Horses  are  now  becoming  plenti- 
ful in  the  country  of  the  Hovas.  Mr  Hastie 
was  received  with  as  much  distinction  as  the 
British  agent  had  been.  The  King  was  found 
dressed  in  a  gay  European  costume^  sent  him 
from  the  Mauritius^  and  his  house  was  furnished 
wi{h  chairs.  He  sent  for  Mr  Brady,  whom  he 
introduced  to  Mr  Hastie>  telling  him  Mr  Brady 
was  now  an  officer.  A  crowd  always  surrounded 
the  King,  and  whatever  passed  between  himself 
and  Mr  Hastie,  was  interpreted  to  his  captains 
and  the  people  around,  who  uniformly  agreed  to 
whatever  the  King  said. 

The  Resident,  for  such  we  may  call  Mr  Hastie, 
though  he  was  not  yet  appointed,  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  of  closely  observing  the  character 
and  dispositions  of  Radama,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  thoroughly  understood,  and  whom  he 
soon  moulded  and  wielded  at  his  will,  by  the 
natural  supremacy  of  a  strong  mind  over  a  weak, 
but  well-disposed  one.  Soon  after  Hastie's  arri- 
val, taking  the  proper  precautions  of  wearing 
talismans  and  charms  against  accidents,  Radama 
got  on  horseback,  and,  having  conquered  his  first 
natural  terror,  he  laughed  loudly,  screamed  and 
danced,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  been  so 
delighted  before. 

As  he  grew  more  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  his  enjoy- 
ment of  it  every  time  increased ;  and,  like  most  learners 
who  have  attiined  a  slight  degree  of  proficiency,  he  evinced 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority,  hy  wishing  to 
see  others  placed  in  the  situation  which  bad  lately  ap- 
peared  so  perilous  to  him.  Several  of  his  officers  were 
accordingly  ordered  to  make  the  experiment,  while  he 
laughed  heartily  at  their  awkwardnebs.  During  the  slay 
of  Mr  Hastie  at  the  capital,  several  merchants  arrived 
from  the  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves  ;  but 
all  wera  dicountenanced  by  Radama.  There  were  vast 
numbers  of  slaves  at  the  capital,  at  that  time,  on  sale; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  traffic  should 
have  been  encouraged  by  a  people  whose  indolence  in- 
duced them  to  give  up  all  kinds  of  manual  labour  to  this 
unfortunate  class  of  their  fellow-beings.  The  inhabit- 
ants  of  Tananarivo  at  that  time  never  worked  their 
grounds.  Their  land  was  tilled,  their  houses  built,  and 
their  timber  and  clothing  obtained  by  slaves.  With  re- 
gard to  the  abolition  of  this  traffic,  the  king  himself  ap- 
peared, at  an  early  period  of  the  negotiations,  to  be  won 
over  by  the  arguments  of  Mr  Hastie ;  but,  though  so  ab- 
•olute  in  his  government,  and  his  influence  over  his  peo- 
ple, that  every  look  and  woid  of  his  was  the  subject  of 
imitation,  and  the  slightest  command  for  silence  obeyed 
in  an  instant  by  tumultuous  thousands,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  point  to  which  he  could  not,  d%red  not,  lead  his  peo- 
ple— and  this  was,  the  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves. 

Every  morning,  the  principal  councillors  wont 
to  assemble  in  sight  of  the  British  agent,  and, 
after  long  consultations,  despatch  two  of  their 
number  to  counteract  adl  that  Mr  Hastie  had 


accomplished  on  the  pra^ons  day.  Still  Idi  in- 
fluence  was  increasing.  At  this  time  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  poison-ordeal  or 
Tangena. 

One  of  the  king's  sisters  had  been  ill  for  several  diyi, 
and  on  the  24th  of  August  became  slightly  deliriou 
Her  female  attendants,  four  in  niimber}  were  subjected  to 
the  following  processes,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
hrfd  been  accessory  to  her  sickness.  For  one  dsy  tbt; 
were  confined  in  separate  huts,  without  being  allowed 
any  food,  and  on  the  following  morning  they  were 
brought  out,  each  to  have  administered  to  them  three 
bits  of  the  raw  skin  of  a  black  fowl;  after  which,  they 
were  obliged  to  drink  warm  rice-water  until  they  begta 
to  vomit.  If  each  vomited  the  three  pieces  of  skhi,  and 
did  not  in  straining  fall  with  her  head  to  the  soath,  ibe 
was  to  be  considered  innocent  The  pieces  of  skin  wen 
swallowed  whole,  and  unfbnuiiately  only  one  of  the  ftu 
was  able  to  prove  her  innocence. 

The  customary  fate  of  those  considered  to  be  goilty,  ii 
instant  death.  In  this  instance  it  waa  delayed  nearly  an 
hour,  as  one  of  the  unhappy  creatures  was  a  great  favoor- 
ite  with  the  king's  mother,  who,  while  Mr  Hastie  wu 
with  Radama,  went  to  hi»r  son  to  beg  her  life.  He  itAoed 
to  grant  this  favour,  and  desired  his  mother  towithdnir. 
The  supposed  criminals  were  then  taken  to  a  rock  on  the 
south  side  of  the  capital,  and,  having  their  fingers,  toes, 
arms,  legs,  noses,  and  ears  cut  off,  were  precipiuted  from 
the  rock,  the  children  from  the  surnmnding  crowd  amu- 
ing  themselves  for  nearly  an  hour  after  with  throwing 
stones  upon  their  mangled  bodies.  The  two  yonof 
princes  were  se«n  thus  employed ;  and  such  waa  the  gene- 
ral indifference  to  the  fate  of  the  sufferers,  that  Mr  Hastie, 
who  did  not  approach  nearer  than  forty  yards  to  the  rock, 
could  not  see  one  anxious  countenanoe  in  the  whole 
crowd,  who  thronged  to  witness  the  scene.  The  woaea 
were  all  young,  and  the  favourite  handsome.  As  a  part 
of  this  system  of  injustice,  the  survivor  was  handsomely 
rewarded. 

As  may  be  supposed  from  what  has  just  been  related 
of  the  young  princes,  they  were  now  fast  returning  to  the 
ordinary  habits  of  their  countrymen,  although  Mr  Hastis 
still  acted  as  their  preceptor,  and  did  his  utmost  to  ia^ 
spire  them  with  higher  tastes  and  feelings.  A  ftw  dan 
after  they  had  taken  a  part  in  this  barbarous  and  inhoJ 
man  pastime,  the  elder  of  the  youths  not  appearing  at  t^ 
usual  time  in  the  morning,  his  tutor  sent  to  request  hu 
attendance,  and,  on  being  told  that  he  was  still  aaleeU 
went  himself  to  arouse  his  young  pupil,  prompted  panli 
by  curiosity  to  see  the  interior  of  his  dwelling.  He  fonM 
him  in  a  small  and  mean  apartment,  his  sleeping-plaa 
within  a  yard  of  the  fire-place,  and  presenting  a  pictorf 
of  idleness  and  filth  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  the  mean^ 
est  dwellings  of  the  common  people.  The  tutor  lemonj 
strated  with  his  pupil  upon  this  deviation  from  the  babit^ 
he  had  acquired  in  the  Isle  of  France :  to  which  the  yoiu^ 
prince  could  only  reply,  that  dirt  was  warm,  and  th^ 
weather  cold,  and  he  chose  the  former  because  it  wal 
customary. 

When  the  time  for  Mr  Hastle^s  departure  arrived,  » 
great  was  Radama*s  desure  to  detain  him,  that  he  firs 
endeavoured  to  persuade  Mr  H.  it  was  the  Govemcfl 
wish  that  he  should  remain  to  superintend  the  edueatiej 
of  the  princes ;  and  then,  when  it  wras  explained  to  fcU 
that  this  was  a  misapprehension,  he  ofiTered  to  rewtr 
Mr  H.  for  his  trouble,  if  he  would  stay  and  continue  ( 
act  as  their  tutor.  Delays  and  hinderanoee  were  aU 
thrown  in  the  way  of  Mr  Hastie,  whenever  be  wished  i 
prosecute  any  plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  king  or  hi 
people,  by  the  general  belief  in  the  influence  of  nnlnck 
days  ;  so  that  when  Mr  Hastie  asked  for  bullocks,  wij 
the  intention  of  training  them  to  carry  burdens,  ti 
lucky  day  for  such  an  attempt  was  never  found.  Whi 
he  wished  to  visit  the  iron  mines,  tlM  same  hinAeni^ 
presented  itself;  and  when  he  propooed  returning  to  Tai 
atave,  difficulties  appeared  to  increase.  He  waa  not  wu 
ing  to  depart  without  again  reverting  to  the  conven 
tion  he  had  previously  had  with  Radama  on  the  snbj^ 
of  the  slave-ttadei 
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After  a  iliort  Tisit  to  Maaritius^  Mr  Hastie  re- 
tnntd  to  Radama's  court,  and  employed  all  his 
addnii  and  infloence  with  his  royal  friend  in  ao- 
eompUiIiiDg  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.   Ra- 
daaia  waa  willing  to  give  up  selling  slaves  him- 
lelf,  to  gratify  "  his  good  father"  the  governor; 
bttthBeaold  not  compel  his  people  to  follow  his 
axaisple.     He  was  vulnerable  upon  one  point, 
on  which  all  kings  are  peculiarly  susceptible ; 
Htftie  had  only  to  tell  him  that "  he  w&b  governed 
by  his  people  instead  of  governing  them,"  or  that 
the  princes  and   people  of  Europe  would  be 
ihocked  to  hear  of  any  particular  piece  of  un- 
prineely  conduct,  to  induce  Radama  to  yield, 
flehad  chosen  a  Reform  minister,  whose  cha- 
ncter  Mr  Hastie  approved;  a  bold,  sensible, 
ind  intrepid  young  man^  resolved  that  his  master 
dumldbe  obeyed,  and  who  was  generally  esteemed 
by  the  people.     The  trade  was  abolished,  and 
for  this  concession,  Radama  waa  to  receive  yearly 
i  Ihomand  dollars  in  gold,  a  thousand  in  silver, 
I  coMiderable  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition, 
lad  cloth,  with  other  presents.    He,  indeed,  be- 
cane,  for  a  time,  a  sort  of  pet  chief  to  the  British 
Goremment;  though  General  Hall,  the  acting 
fVTaiNur  of  Mauritius,   after  Sir  Robert  Far- 
lohar  went  to  England,  nearly  threw  away  all 
the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  by  refusing  the 
money  and  goods  stipulated  for  as  the  equivalent 
for  abandoning  the  trade.    It  was  just  when  this 
breach  of  faith  had  been  discovered  by  the  in- 
%nant  Radama,  that  the  first  two  missionaries, 
Kot  ont  by  the   London   Missionary  Society, 
readied  the  coast  of  Madagascar.    They  expe- 
rienced many  hardships;  and  while  Mr  Jones 
*ith  difficulty  recovered,  his  companion,  Mr 
^nn,  and  both  their  wives,  fell  victims  to  the 
Mble  fever  of  the  coast,  before  leaving  Tama- 
^t.   Among  other  unwarranted  acts  of  General 
Hall,  sabsequontly  disapproved  by  the  British 
^•vemment,  was  sendiog  back  to  Madagascar 
nx  yoiths  who  had  been  taken  to  the  Mauritius 
to  be  edacated.     ''  Why,"  said  Radama, 

'^WeoU  not  your  forenuneiit  at  Mauritios  permit 
te  boyi  to  he  hiatnicted,  whom  I  had  lont  for  that 
^(9«e?  Although  yoor  goTemment  violated  the 
*(*Ryt  end  dieoontinued  intercourse  with  me,  I  woald 
My  have  paid  for  the  education  of  the  boyi !" — an 
•Tiiiliu  aa  cbarmcteriitic  of  Radama  as  It  waa  honoor- 
^  >•  the  chieftain  of  a  partially  civilized  people. 

Theilave-trade  was  thus  revived  for  a  time, 
«4  only  finally  abolished  by  the  influence  and 
M^aetation  of  Mr  Hastie,  after  the  return  of 
Sr  iUbert  Farqubar. 

lUdama  had  now  several  military  Europeans 
i^biaaerviee,  and  the  superiority  of  disciplined 
tntpt  was  beginning  to  be  understood.  After  a 
^nial  hibary,  at  whidi  20,000  persons  assisted, 
*  *v  was  undertaken,  which,  instead  of  extend- 
^  the  conquests  of  the  king,  ended  in  defeat. 
^  ^idpUned  troops  would  not  face  the  enemy. 
^W  disasters  might  have  lowered  his  temper, 
^yVhsB  Mr  Haatie  was  once  more  sent  to  him, 
^  endeavour  to  atone  for  the  ill  conduct  of  60- 
'ttBor  Hall,  he  was,  contrary  to  expectation, 
^  vail  received.  In  advancing  from  T^ama- 
^e  (the  great  saa-port  of  Radama's  dominions) 
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to  the  capital,  Mr  Hastie,  still  doubtful  of  his 
reception,  was  re-assured  by  a  letter  from  the 
king's  own  hand.  Radama  had  previously  been 
able  to  write  his  native  language  in  Arabic  cha- 
racters, but  now  he  wrote  in  what  is  termed 
Creole  French,  which  was  his  language  in  con- 
versing with  the  English.  '^  *  Come  along,'  wrote 
Radama, '  I  shall  receive  you.  Do  not  be  afraid. 
I  am  glad  that  you  are  coming,  my  friend  Mr 
Hastie,  to  see  me  again.  Come  along,  fear  not. 
I  am  not  so  ready  to  cut  off  heads  as  people  say 
I  am.' "  The  reception  was  most  cordiaL  Mr 
Hastie  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Jones  the  mis- 
sionary, whom  he  had  ventured  to  carry  along 
with  him,  and  whose  subsequent  feats  in  horse- 
shoeing we  have  already  noticed.  Though  some- 
what idarmed  at  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den,  Mr 
Jones  was  also  well  received.  Things  wore  a 
very  different  appearance  now  from  that  which 
Mr  Hastie  had  seen  on  his  first  visit  to  Tanan- 
arivo  three  or  four  years  before. 

«  At  four  o*dock,"  Mr  Hastie  writei  in  his  journal— 
<'  Mr  Jones  and  I  ascended  the  hill,  several  cannons  bar- 
ing been  fired  since  our  arrival  at  noon.  About  half- 
way up  the  ascent,  we  entered  between  two  lines  of 
troops,  well  dressed  and  accoutred,  and  drawn  out  in 
honour  of  our  reception.  Though  I  hare  had  frequent 
occasion  to  witness  the  orderly  appearance  of  these  people 
under  arms,  and  the  eridence  they  afford  of  the  indefati- 
gable labour  and  skilful  discipline  of  Mr  Brady,  I  mnat 
confess  I  was  astonished  at  their  present  appearance.  The 
lines  extended  all  the  way  to  the  palace  (a  building 
which  in  this  country  really  merits  the  name;)  the 
court-yard  being  crowded  with  drums,  shell-blowers,  and 
singing-women.  A%  I  reached  the  head  of  the  lines,  the 
king  appeared,  coming  from  the  old  court-yard ;  and  he 
received  me  with  joy.  I  introduced  to  his  notice  my 
companion,  Mr  Jones,  to  whom  he  gaTe  his  hand  with 
pleasure,  accepting  the  hasina,  or  tribute,  from  each  of 
us  according  to  custom ;  after' which  he  led  us  to  the 
palace^  and  we  ascended  to  the  state-room  by  a  massive 
ladder.  I  could  not  conceal  my  surprise  on  entering  this 
elegant  apartment,  which  was  furnished  and  decorated  in 
a  very  superior  style.  The  king  was  quite  overcome 
with  joy,  and  took  such  extraordinary  means  of  shewing 
it  as  1  never  before  witnessed.  He  hugged  me  in  his 
arms,  pulling  me  close  to  him,  and  burst  into  such  peals 
of  laughter  that  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  seat  He 
frequently  called  out  my  name  in  a  most  fiiendly  tone^ 
and  then  took  bold  of  me,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  I  was 
really  present  with  him.  After  a  little  time  the  troopt 
were  dismissed,  and  an  excellent  repast  senred  up,  to 
which  Prince  Rataffe,  Field-Marshal  Rafaralahy.  Majors 
Rameno,  Ramanetaka,  Ramananolona,  Captain  Ramar- 
osikina,  Mr  Brady  the  English  drill,  Mr  Robin  the  se- 
cretary, Mr  Jones,  and  myself,  sat  down.  The  king, 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  ate  but  little,  and  waa 
very  attentive  to  his  guests,  repeatedly  asking  after  his 
Excellency  Governor  Farquhar  and  his  family,  and  our 
sorereign  King  George.  About  eight  the  party  sepa- 
rated ;  and  in  returning  to  the  house  which  had  been 
prepared  for  our  reception,  I  found  it  in  excellent  orderi 
and  decidedly  the  largest  in  the  capital 

On  the  following  day^  the  king  received  Governor 
Farquhar*s  letter,  and  read  the  letters  from  him  to  the 
two  princes;  but  made  no  comment  upon  the  purport  of 
either,  evidently  intending  to  give  the  matter  his  cool 
and  ddiberate  consideration.  With  the  piesent  of  plata 
from  the  governor  he  was  much  delighted,  but  most  of 
all  with  one  of  the  horses,  which  he  mounted  imme- 
diately ;  renuirking,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  not  a 
gift,  but  a  part  of  the  stipulated  equivalent.  He  then 
invited  Mr  Hastie  and  Mr  Jones  to  ride  with  him,  and 
led  them  over  three  ndlea  of  excellent  road,  fit  for  any 
carriage  I  sa  inproTtnunt  ia  the  neighheurhood  of  the 
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capital  trokf  astonithiog  to  Mr  Hastle,  w1u>  had  to  •fien 
bad  cause  to  regret  the  want  of  •uchaccommodatioa  before. 
In  the  evening  the  trarellers  sat  down,  in  companj  with 
eight  persons,  to  an  excellent  dinner,  serred  on  the  plate 
tent  as  a  present  to  the  king,  aBd  soaie  maa^tnivd  la  the 
island.  A  senraat  atteaded  each  chairs  and  ther«  waa  as 
much  formality  observed  as  was  consistent  with  the  coa- 
yenience  of  guests  bat  recently  accustomed  to  such  habits. 
After  tea,  the  king  proposed  to  Mr  Hastie  a  game  at 
cards. 

Many  obstacles  were,  howerer^  oppossd  to  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade.  By  Radama  it  had  been  observed 
with  the  strictest  fidelity^  untO  violated  by  Go- 
vemor  Hall.  He  bad  even  put  some  of  his 
nobles  and  relatives  to  denth  for  inMnging  the 
law ;  and  these  execntions,  so  unpopular  among 
his  subjects^  now  filled  him  with  remorse^ 
though  an  execution^  more  or  less,  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  Radama  deeply.  An  assembly  of 
counsellors  was  summoned^  at  which  Mr  Hastie 
pleaded  the  great  national  advantages  which 
must  result  from  abolishing  the  traffic^  while 
the  elders  who  opposed  him  inveighed  against 
the  bad  faith  of  the  English  government.  Many 
subsequent  discussions  took  place,  but  the  king 
carried  his  point.  *^  Radama  will  be  a  king  to. 
morrow,"  said  the  Resident — and  Radama  was  a 
king  !  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  treaty 
was,  that  ten  of  his  subjects  should  be  sent  to 
Mauritius,  and  ten  more  to  England,  to  be  edu- 
cated and  instructed  in  the  useful  arts.  The 
parents  of  the  lads  selected  became  alarmed ;  but 
Radama  proceeded  in  his  purpose  in  his  kingly 
way.  '^  A  lad  in  perfect  health  yesterday^"  h« 
said,  '^  inrhen  called  this  morning  was  sidi,  and 
could  not  go.  I  soon  found  a  remedy  for  his 
complaint:  I  gave  orders  he  should  receive 
fifty  stripes,  and  be  hoisted  by  the  tiiumbs  to 
such  height  on  the  flag-staff  as  that  all  the  city 
may  see  the  example.''  Radama^  whatever  were 
Ills  motives,  seems  to  have  been  most  earnest  and 
energetic  in  making  the  treaty  be  observed. 

The  French  govermoMBt  became  uneasy  at  the^ 
excellent  understanding  now  established  between 
Radama  and  the  British.  Presents,  and  the 
royal  portrait,  were  sent  to  Iiim  by  Louis  XVIII. 
and  he  was  dissuaded  from  admitting  the  mis- 
sionaries into  his  territories.  But,  however  in- 
different he  might  be  to  their  religion,  he  was 
now  sufficiently  enlightened  to  the  value  of  their 
services  as  schoolmasters;  and  several  schools 
had  been  established.  The  war  was  alao  renewed 
against  the  Sakalavas,  a  bold,  black  tribe^  and 
was  attended  with  success.  On  the  morning 
when  the  army  left  the  capital^  Radama^  as  high- 
priest,  sacrificed  a  cock  and  a  heifer^  and  offered 
up  a  prayer  at  tbe  tomb  oi  the  most  resowsed  of 
his  ancestors.  The  sikiefyhmd  also  been  diligently 
consulted  as  to  the  route  to  be  taken,  the  water 
to  be  drunk,  and  the  safest  places  for  encamp- 
ments ;  and  the  flight  of  btrda  over  the  heads  of 
the  troops  was  earefally  observed  as  avgoring 
good  or  bad  fortune  to  the  expedition.  Radama 
was  accompanied  by  Mr  Hastie  as  his  Talleyrand, 
and  by  his  field-marshal  Brady.  His  promis- 
cuous army  was  exactly  like  a  feudal  levy.  The 
people  kept  t9  titeir  seven^  eknt ;  an4  e«di  ekm 


had  its  own  leader.  Erery  loldier  ftoushid  hii 
own  weapons,  whether  a  gun  or  the  spear  an^ 
shield.  The  city  of  the  ''  Thousand  Tovnsl 
seemed  deserted  save  hy  women  and  children 
and,  upon  the  day  when  it  was  ealenlated  tha 
Radama  wenld  enter  the  territory  of  Sakalav^ 
all  the  females  of  the  capital  rose  by  daybreak 
and,  forming  themselvea  into  parties,  began  sing 
ing  their  war-eongs,  in  n>nn  of  predictions  of  am 
prayers  for  the  success  of  the  king  and  the  Brmf 

They  stood  with  their  ^acet  turaad  towards  tha  wei| 
the  direction  of  the  Sakalara  country,  holdinf  rods  k 
their  hands,  and  which  they  brandished  like  spears,  an* 
endearooring  by  erery  kind  of  warlike  moTement  to  ai 
dte  themaelret  to  enthasiasm.  This  praoiioe  waa  oop 
tinnedevarymoraiiif  and  efcaiBf,and  soaMCiflsea  throvgj 
the  principal  part  of  each  day.  The  worda  af  tha  sobj 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  praises  of  the  sovereign,  such  ai 
**  God  is  gone  to  the  west,**  "  Conquer  wherever  thou  gti 
est.**  The  warriors  were  also  supposed  to  be  addressed 
**  Bravely  use  the  spear,"  Ice. 

The  expedition  was  crowned,  we  have  ssM 
with  success.  Vast  numbers  of  slaves  and  eatti 
were  taken,  and  prisoners  of  war  captured,  mh 
were  afterwards  sold  as  slaves,  bat  within  th4 
idand.  Yet  Radama's  people  had  also  «uffer« 
much,  particularly  from  sickness. 

On  the  king*9  return  with  the  people,  they  rsatcd  a  fiN 
miles  wast  of  Tananarivo.  There  Eadama  assd  a}l  hi 
ibUowen  bathed,  as  a  nlifiousaUutJoa  ea  reiaming  ffoi| 
the  war;  after  which  the  Icing  proceeded  in  pomp  X\ 
TananariTO,  and  alighted  on  the  holy  stone  at  Andobali 
The  idols  were  then  brought  to  Mess  him  ;  and  a  bulled 
brought  to  secure  benedicttons  on  the  people>  aad  iaden 
nify  and  purify  them  fisom  ail  blaaie.  The  king  reeapits 
lated,  briefly,  the  afsnts  of  the  ezpediiion ;  and  pnaisn 
those  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  affairs  ai  home,  fq 
their  fidelity  and  attention ;  nor  were  tlie  females  per 
mitted  to  go  unrewarded  with  thanks,  for  able  perfers^ 
ancea  in  ainging  tha  war-aoags,  and  thanby  oasitrikol 
log,  as  waa  sappoaed,  to  whatever  meaaan  of  aaoesis  ha 
attended  the  expedition. 

Next  year  the  Bakalavn  war  was  renewed  b) 
this  African  Napoleon.  Before  entering  th 
Sakalava  country,  he  sent  a  kabtuTf  to  the  bostili 
chiefs,  ordering  them  te  submit  te  hisantheritjn 
and  they  wmuld  be  placed  on  the  foeiii^  of  h^ 
natnral-hom  subjeda ;  while,  if  they  rejected  hi 
terms,  he  would  teach  them  who  was  their  mae 
ter.  The  answer  of  the  black  men  was  wor 
thy  of  warriors — "Tell  Radama^  we  know  he  hai 
powder,  so  have  we ;  he  has  fire-arms,  so  har< 
we.  Radama  has  his  own  te  aeek«  and  we  hav^ 
ours ;  let  him  prepare  w^,  and  come  np^  an^ 
take  our  village  if  he  can."  Their  village^  buili 
upon  a  rocky  eminence  ef  diiBcult  aooesa,  aoi 
strongly  fortified,  was  subsequently  stormed 
though  they  made  a  brave  defenee. 

IVheB  asked  why  they  would  aot  be  Maadly  wIthBa 
daau^  the  geaeral  reply  was,  •<  Beeanse  be  is  tha  inmi 
of  tlM  whila  men,  and  ail  the  white  men  are  deceiver^  an 
thertfore  we  never  will  submit  to  him.**  Radama*8  ex 
prcssion  in  reference  to  what  he  had  now  accomplished 
was,  that  it  was  mere  play,  In  comparison  with  what  he  in 
tended  to  do;  and  with  this  dsjagastoaliaii,  heerdaNd  i 
party  of  2090  bmb  Io  go  with  spades  aad  haMbats,  aa^ 
baild  a  village  on  the  ^pot  where  aa  ev^agemaot  ha< 
taken  place,  oyer  which  and  the  surroundmg  district  b< 
appointed  Rakizoarivo  goyemor.  He  then  set  off  h 
search  of  Ramkraha,  king  of  the  Sahakivai^  bla  tras^ 
taking  difiannt  sautes  la  tha  puraait. 

The  war  ien&iMled  hf  Rndnna  manryiDg  Ba 
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mbm,  ^  f  nly  eluld  of  the  king  of  SakaUra. 
(k  a|ipn>»ohkig  his  o»pital,  he  wrote  Mr  Hastie 
tlMt  hB  and  hit  fable  bride  would  dine  with  him 
« tke  day  of  their  arrival  at  the  capital. 

79  tbii  Mr  Haitia  fcpltad,  that  ha  shoold  with  the 
fmtcrt  ^immut  receiTe  the  royal  party,  if  Badama  would 
dtoamt  to  refaid  Rafalimo  at  his  only  wife,  for  siooe  be, 
Mr  HaiUe,  could  acknowledge  bat  one  king  of  Madagas- 
car, 10  he  could  acknowledge  no  more  than  one  queen. 
To  (bit  (here  wis  no  objection  made  on  the  part  of  the 
khip;  and  accordingly,  on  their  arrival  at  the  capital, 
dtt  party  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  British  agent,  where 
tkeoBptials  were  again  celebrated.  Radama  was  weU 
ttsMd  with  every  demonstration  of  affectionate  loyalty. 
He  ilighted  on  the  holy  stone,  and  mounted  the  tempor* 
iff  itsfe  as  osoal,  where  he  received  the  congratulations 
rftiie  people,  and  their  hasina  [tribute.]  He  then  pro. 
ncM  to  bis  palace  In  a  carriage  which  had  been  sent  him 
Aofli  Maoritias,  accompanied  by  his  queen* 

Those  miniaters  of  the  king  of  Sakalava  who 
iud  ittended  the  new  queen  to  TananarlTO  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect^  and  taken  to 
we  all  the  wonderful  things  introduced  by  the 
Eogiiab  artisans ;  and  Radama  sent  back  some 
■lithfl  and  carpenters  with  them,  to  erect  a  pro- 
per koase  for  their  chief,  his  atigust  father-in- 
liT.  They  also  received  packets  of  seeds  and 
plants,  which  they^  however^  very  characteristi- 
ally  threw  away  on  the  road— observing,  "  Of 
vliat  good  are  they  to  mt  ?— we  have  plenty  of 
plants  in  our  own  country." 

Notwithstanding  the  extreme  jealousy  of  the 
Batirei,  the  missionary  schools,  warmly  patro- 
siiad  by  the  king,  were  now  in  full  operation ; 
ttd  nany  of  the  Malagasy  youths  were  also  re- 
wiring  instruction  in  the  useful  arts  from  the 
intelligent  and  zealous  artizans  connected  with 
t^nissien.  Under  the  enlightened  and  phil- 
■ttlmpie  tnilaenee  of  Mr  Hastie,  King  Radama 
kwtme  daily  more  liberal  in  his  vlews^  and  more 
^  in  hb  policy.  The  criminal  code,  if  we 
B^X  ise  the  terra,  was  modified  and  reformed  in 
oies  ef  minor  offenees ;  and  the  sumptuary  laNrs, 
i*strieting  the  use  of  dress  and  food,  were  ab- 
'Qfsted.  The  single  exception  to  the  abolition 
of  lU  restrictions  was,  that  the  nobility  alone 
*cr8  to  be  entitled  to  wear  coral  and  gold  in 
^r  hsir.  The  removal  of  these  vexatious  re- 
fciftions  caused  universal  Joy.  Many  useful 
HCce  and  economical  regulations  were  intro- 
^«(sd,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr  Hastie,  a  very 
mofkible  nuw^  and  certainly  the  greatest  pub. 
^  WaslMtor  tliat  Madagascar  had  ever  seen, 
!■>  for  a  tfane,  Radama  appears  to  have  been  but 
I  puppet  in  his  hands,  played  for  wise  and  bene- 
|cnt  porposas.  Mr  Hastie,  however,  found  it 
*posrible  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the  poison- 
^tM,  though  he  was  able  to  shake  the  faith  of 
^  king  in  its  truth  and  utility ;  and  had  the 
fi£e  of  Radama  been  prolonged,  there  is  reason 
teWlieve  that  thia  horrible  scourge,  and  agent 
<^frsid,iatuetice,  aad  diabolieal  cruelty,  would 
^  Whi  iato  dtiarepute* 

A^out  this  time,  Radama  visited  his  sea^port 
^  Tamtave  on  one  of  his  frequent  journeys  of 
^^i^emtimg  McoBspanied  by  Mr  Hastie  and  a 
>^s^  native  wlitary  eavalea^e,  together  with 
•^M^lmtof  iirsfiJar  tgWfSf   JOaJyidMwa 


musical  band,  which  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Mauritius,  and  which  gave  great  brilliancy  to 
his  public  appearances. 

He  at  this  time  dined  on  board  an  English 
vessel,  the  Ariadne,  commanded  by  Captain 
Moorsom.  Radama  was  now  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  short  and  thin,  and  looking  not  more 
than  twenty.  Captain  Moorsom  pays  him  the 
compliment  of  saying  that  he  approached,  in 
personal  character,  to  Peter  the  Great*  This 
gentleman  endeavoured  to  make  his  frequent 
conversations  with  Radama  of  benefit  to  the 
semi^civiliaed  king,  who  characteristically  ez« 
pressed  his  ardent  attachment  to  his  brother 
George  IV,,  by  saying — '*  I  hail  him,  old  boy !" 
He  went,  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  round 
to  the  Bay  of  Antongil,  in  the  Ariadne,  and, 
while  on  board,  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the 
power  which  caused  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
vesseL 

*^  Hadama,*  says  Captain  MoaiwosB,  *<  to  an  sztraor- 
diaary  man.  His  int^aot  is  as  araeh  expanded  beyond 
that  of  hit  ooantrymen,  as  that  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  in  advance  of  tha  sixtaonth.  Bnt  his  penetration  and 
straightforward  good  sense  would  nake  him  remarkable 
under  eny  cireanstaaees.  With  all  the  impatience  of  a 
despotic  aioaarehf  exacting  the  most  prompt  and  implicit 
obedience  to  hie  will,  jealeoe  of  his  authority,  and  in- 
stant to  ponkh,  he  is  yet  sagacious,  aad  cautions  in  al- 
teriag  eetabUshcd  customs.  His  power  to  founded  upon 
popular  opinion :  hto  game  is  to  play  the  people  against 
the  chtofo,  and  he  amientands  it  well  i  for  these  fear, 
and  those  lore  him.'* 

Female  schools  bad  now  been  opened ;  a  print- 
ing press  was  expected ;  and  refractory  and  hos- 
tile chiefs  were  gradually  submitting,  at  least 
for  the  moment,  to  the  king.  Many  improve- 
ments had  been  introduced^  and  reforms  effected* 

Radama  was  wont,  at  times,  to  go  about  among 
his  subjects  in  disguise,  like  the  renowned  Caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid,  or  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  to 
gather  the  opinions  of  the  populace  on  his  mea- 
sures, and  to  make  his  own  observations  on 
affairs.  The  last  important  expedition  in  which 
Radama  was  accompanied  by  Mr  Hastie^  secured 
him  the  nmninal  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole 
island. 

The  king  returned  to  the  capital  from  his  last 
campaign,  very  ill  in  health;  and,  at  a  public 
kabarff,  gave,  as  usual,  a  brief  account  of  the 
operations  ef  the  war,  and  eulogised  the  services 
of  Mr  Hastie,  who  had  induced  the  chiefs  of 
many  pertiens  of  the  newly  conquered  provinces 
to  submit  vohintarily  to  his  government.  We 
must  quote  the  royal  speech : — 

He  told  the  people  that  he  had  enjoined  the  same  laws 
en  thoee  new  pane  ef  the  kingdom  as  he  had  on  them, 
and  exacted  the  same  tazsa  as  hs  Imerina.  <*  The  whole 
toland,**  said  Radama,  ^<  to  now  aoiae ;  it  to  governed  by 
one  king,  loled  by  tbie  same  laws,  and  must  perform  the 
same  serrice.  There  are  no  more  wars.  Gons  and  speais 
may  sleep.  I  am  the  fhtfaer  of  the  orphan  and  the  father- 
less; the  protector  of  the  widow  and  the  oppressed;  the 
avenger  of  evito  and  wrosigs ;  and  the  lewarder  of  the 
good  and  just*  Here  are  soldiers  to  suppress  nbeto, 
shoald  any  arise ;  and  to  protect  you  and  your  ehUdcen, 
your  lives  and  yonr  property.  With  regard  to  your- 
selves, you  must  now  work,  cnltirate  the  waste  lands, 
and  pkDt  al^you  caa, — lice^  wheat,  barley,  manioc,  pc 
tatocs,  cotton^  hea^  fiaxi  and  the  newly-introduced  lUk, 
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Unl«M  7<m  work  the  toll,  yoa  will  be  like  thii  little  bal- 
lock  before  yon,  without  father  or  mother,  or  any  one  to 
pity  or  care  for  you.  Raihet  grow  from  the  earth,  and 
fold  and  lilrer  will  not  be  poured  down  upon  you  from 
the  skiei.*' 

About  2000  children  were,  by  this  time,  under 
course  of  instruction ;  and,  although  the  original 
jealousy  of  the  people  had  not  yet  been  wholly 
surmounted,  the  king  supported  the  schools, 
though  anxious  not  to  advance  too  rapidly,  or 
to  offend  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  with  many 
of  which  his  own  mind  was  still  deeply  imbued. 
The  constitution  of  Radama,  early  impaired  by 
excess,  suffered  in  his  frequent  military  expedi- 
tions, and  he  was  in  very  bad  health  before  he  lost, 
in  Mr  Hastie,  one  of  the  truest  friends  that  ever 
be  or  his  country  possessed.  Of  the  value  of 
Hastie,  King  Radama  had  the  merit  of  being 
quite  sensible ;  and,  when  that  gentleman  lay 
on  his  death-bed,  he  visited  him  frequently,  and 
sent  hourly  messages  of  inquiry  to  his  house. 

'<  I  have  lost  many  of  my  people,  many  of  mysoldien, 
meet  of  my  officers  and  several  of  the  Maroserana,  or 
highcit  noblei ;  but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  loss  of  Andrian^sy.*  He  has  been  a  faithful  friend; 
vady  ny  Madagascar— a  husband  to  Madagascar:  the 
food  he  has  done  cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of  by  me. 
He  has  surpassed  every  agent  that  preceded  him;  and 
never  will  any  who  may  succeed  him,  prove  his  equaL 
Many  may  come  here,  but  none  will  feel  more  interest  in 
Madagascar  than  Andrian-asy.  Many  may  boast  much, 
bnt  none  will  do  so  much  as  he  has  done,  nor  endure  the 
toils  which  he  has  endured.  May  God  spare  his  valuable 
lifetous!»» 

Every  testimony  of  respect  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Hastie,  whose  funeral,  contrary  to 
custom,  was  attended  by  the  King  and  the  royal 
family,  as  well  as  by  the  judges  and  officers,  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  the  people.  There  had 
already  been  several  deaths  among  the  English  ; 
but  this  was  by  far  the  most  important  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  private  history  of  Hastie  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, remarkable.  He  was  a  native  of  Cork, 
and  his  parents  were  Quakers.  By  them,  he 
was,  after  the  manner  of  their  sect,  carefully 
educated  and  instructed  in  his  religious  duties. 
The  hand  of  discipline  was  probably  felt  too  heavy 
and  strict :  and  young  Hastie,  notwithstand- 
ing the  sobriety  of  his  training,  early  discovered 
that  taste  for  gaiety  and  pleasure  which  some- 
times breaks  out  wildly  in  the  youthful  Friend. 
He,  no  doubt,  half  broke  the  hearts  of  his  parents, 
by  entering  the  army  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
56th  regiment,  in  which  be  served  during  the 
Mahratte  war.  He  gained  the  esteem  of  his 
officers,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sei^eant ; 
and,  like  Cobbett,  kept  the  regimental  books. 
In  1815  he  arrived  at  Mauritius ;  and,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary and  daring  exertions,  fortunately 
saved  the  Government  House,  during  a  confla- 
gration at  Port  Louis.  His  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion attracted  the  regard  of  Governor  Farquhar ; 
and  to  Hastie  he  intrusted  the  two  young 
brothers  of  King  Radama,  whUe  he  rec  ommended 
bim  for  a  commission  in  the  army.     For  seven 

*  *<  Andriana,"  nobleman — a  title  of  ree  pect  and  ho- 
nour ;  and  Hastie  contracted  into  •«  asy.** 


years  afterwards,  Hastie  was  the  agent  of  the 
British  government  in  Madagascar,  a  country 
of  which  he  proved  the  enlightened,  indefati- 
gable, steady,  and  most  useful  friend.  W^ild  as 
his  boyhood  had  been,  the  influence  of  his  early 
moral  discipline  was  strongly  felt  during  his  long 
and  intimate  connection  with  Radama. 

In  reference  to  the  king,  although  he  was  cletr  sod 
decided  in  his  statements,  inflexible  and  uncompromiiing 
in  maintaining  the  truth,  he  always  endeavoared  to  in- 
fluence him  rather  by  persuasion,  and  by  sag^oM 
which  might  find  their  way  to  his  own  judgment,  snd 
awaken  and  stimulate  his  own  reasonings  and  wiiha, 
than  by  any  remarks  which  the  king  could  deem  intru- 
sive or  dictatoriaL  He  knew  Ra^^a^s  vanity,  and) 
without  offering  adulation,  endeavoared  to  prompt  and 
lead  him  on  to  exertion,  by  appearing  merely  to  five  tbe 
hint,  and  then  allowing  the  credit  of  the  mearoit  to  be 
appropriated  by  the  monarch  himself— -thus  in  reality 
efl^ting  far  more  than  he  could  have  done  by  direct  pro- 
posals and  urgent  solicitations.  He  Mrished  Radama  ts 
exhibit  before  his  people,  so  far  as  he  could,  by  hii  ova 
royal  example,  a  pattern  of  industry  and  improTtmcnt  to 
his  people — to  be,  in  short,  the  principal  builder,  mer- 
chant, cultivator,  planter,  and  gardener  in  the  kingdom. 
His  influence  with  the  king  increased  rapidly  from  the 
time  of  their  first  acquaintance.  Radama  was  cautUKU, 
but  he  shewed,  in  many  instances,  that  he  placed  a  con- 
fidence almost  unbounded  in  the  opinions  and  jadgoMnt- 
of  the  British  agent. 

It  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  anything  like  an  ac- 
count of  the  individual  instances  in  which  Mr  Haitie  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  great  work  of  clvillntion  in 
Madagascar.  The  introduction  of  the  first  Protettant 
Missionaries  to  the  capital ;  the  wise,  humane,  and  jadi. 
cions  counsels  he  gave  to  Radama ;  and  the  fiaithfnl,  la- 
borious, persevering  efforts  made  to  effect  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  and  the  suppression  of  the  piratical  attacks 
on  the  Comoro  Islands,  have  been  already  detailed.  Hit 
successful  efforts  with  the  king  to  induce  a  comaratatioa 
of  capital  puniahments,  by  substituting  hard  labour  ia 
chains  for  death,  is  as  creditable  to  his  humanity,  aa  tbe 
reduction  of  money  from  70,  80,  and  100  per  cent,  to  33, 
is  to  his  sound  policy,  in  a  country  where  capital  is  small, 
and  requires  encouragement.  Besides  the  good  already 
stated,  Madagascar  is  indebted  to  Mr  Hastie  for  tbe  io* 
troduction  of  the  horse,  and  many  other  useful  and  ralo- 
able  animals,  and  of  seeds  and  plants  of  various  detaip' 
tions.  He  had  made  arrangements  with  the  khig  fbrtb< 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  a  short  time  before  his  it 
cease,  ordered  apparatus  from  England  for  that  pnrpoee; 
He  had  also  introduced  two  ploughs,  a  harrow,  and  sonu 
wheel-carriages,  with  various  implements  of  indnttry; 
and  to  him  the  people  were  indebted  for  the  method  o 
training  oxen  for  the  yoke  and  to  carry  burdens.  Tboa^ 
passionately  and  avowedly  fond  of  amusements,  he  neithe 
introduced  nor  encouraged  them  at  Madagascar.    .    . 

The  Protestant  Mission  in  Madagascar  is  deeplf  in 
debted  to  the  support  and  countenance  of  Mr  Hastie 
He  was  not  only  ready  on  all  occaaiona  to  sanction  it 
labours  when  solicited,  but  voluntarily  embraced  em; 
opportunity  by  which  he  could  manifest  the  cordial  ia 
terest  he  felt  in  its  prosperity,  believing  it  to  be  amooj 
the  most  important  means  for  securing  his  favourite  o\ 
ject — the  civilization  of  Madagascar. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr  Hastie  was  also  held  b 
those  traders  at  Mauritius  who  had  commercisl  coi 
nexions  at  Madagascar,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  Dnrii 
the  period  of  his  agency,  he  possessed  the  full  measure  < 
their  confidence,  for  they  knew  that  no  ezertSoBS  of  h 
would  be  wanting  to  secure  reapect  for  their  property. 

Among  Hastie's  many  nsefdl  aeqtiirenienf 
was  a  respectable  practical  knowledge  of  mej 
cine,  and  particularly  of  treating  the  Malaga! 
fever,  which  greatly  increased  bis  luefidiiess  1 
the  island,  as  both  natives  and  Europeans  h^ 
tbe  utmost  confidence  in  his  skilL 
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Although  the  minionaries  were  so  much  satis- 
fied with  Mr  Hastie^  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
Yt8 always  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  them;  but^ 
18  nothing  of  this  occurs  in  Mr  Ellis's  work^  neither 
ihall  we  recur  to  it.  His  death  was^  within  two 
/ears,  followed  by  that  of  the  king^  who>  in  his  last 
yean,  had  gi?en  himself  up  to  vicious  indulgence. 
Both  events  were  deeply  injurious  to  the  mis- 
sion cause,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  na- 
tion. Radama  was  succeeded  by  the  first  among 
kif  nominal  wives,  RanaTalona,  who,  in  this  age 
of  female  sovereigns,  now  reigns  in  Madagascar. 
Though  descended  of  a  dynasty  set  aside  by  the 
father  of  Radama,  and  consequently  a  legitimate, 
ike  seems  to  have  usurped  the  throne ;  but  it 
k  not  easy  to  understand  the  law  of  succession 
in  Madagascar. 

The  death  of  Radama  was  concealed  until  her 
intrigne  was  ripe  ;  and  some  days  had  elapsed 
before  it  was  announced  that  the  King  had  "  re- 
tin^'^"  had  gone  to  his  fathers  ;"  and  that  the 
accessor  appointed  by  his  father  was  Ranava- 
lona.  The  only  acknowledged  wife  and  queen 
vas  Rasaiimo,  the  daughter  of  the  black  king  of 
Uakva.  whose  nuptials  had  been  celebrated 
bf  a  feast  at  Mr  Hastie's,  as  we  have  noticed. 
Radama's  only  surviving  child,  the  daughter  of 
Basalimo,  is  still  alive,  and  is  now  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  *'  His  first  child  is  said  to  have 
died;  but  grounds  are  not  wanting  for  suspicion 
that  cruel  means  were  used  to  destroy  the  in- 
&nt,  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  to  the 
oswn  for  Rakotobe,  the  nephew  of  the  king. 
The  reigning  queen,  Ranavalona,  has  a  son  who 
■  called  the  son  of  Radama,  although  bom  about 
twelve  months  after  the  king's  death." 

Theaccescionof  Queen  Ranavalona  wasfoUowed 
by  the  destruction  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
^ly.  The  missionaries  fell  gradually  into  die- 
pKe;  and  not  without  cause  became  alarmed 
for  their  personal  safety.  Prince  Rataffe  and 
Ikif  wife,  the  eldest  sister  of  Radama,  were  hunted 
ia  the  woods  with  the  royal  blood-hounds,  and 
M  were  cruelly  assassinated,  as  their  son,  the 
B«phew  and  favourite  successor  of  the  King, 
W  previously  been.  The  usurper,  or  the  legi- 
fioute  queen,  and  her  counsellors,  now  returned 
Q  frdl  tide  to  the  idols  and  the  *'  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors" — ^the  old  ciistoms  and  usages  of  the 
Hovaa.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was 
annlled,  though  the  slave  trade  was  not  re- 
*Bed ;  and  Mr  Lyall,  the  Resident,  appointed 
^  vacoeed  Mr  Hastie,  was,  in  the  most  ignomi- 
**«  way,  driven  from  the  capital,  and  yet  in 
**•  exceedingly  characteristic  of  the  country. 
Hs  had  intimated  his  vrish  to  proceed  to  Tama- 
tive. 

IVanswer  of  the  govsmment  was,  '*  He  is  to  go,  and 
m  hmstj  with,  him."  About  a  fortnight  afterwards 
^•a  Ike  SMt  of  March,  he  was  alarmed  by  a  large 
■•hiteAs  of  people  coming  to  his  honse  at  six  o'clock  in 
^  "sadof,  beaded  by  the  keepers  of  the  idol  Ramaha- 
^  ene  of  wbom  carried  tha  idol  on  a  long  pole.  One 
J'JbJ.yaU's  scrraata  had  bean  seised  and  pnt  in  irons, 
j™|Wifaad  Ua  aenaweta  treated  as  sorcerers,  and  peremp- 
yyiiswdla  loBve  the  house,  and  proceed  to  the  vil. 
■^•fAabehlpaM,  about  six  miles  distant.  He  was 
BstaflaatiiackangehialinenytotakeanypackageiiOr 


even  to  enter  his  house  to  take  leave  of  his  family.  The 
coart*yard  of  his  boose  was  filled  with  serpents,  large 
bags-fiiU  of  which  had  been  bruaght  and  emptied  out  on 
the  ground.  These  reptiles  are  the  imagined  servants  of 
the  idol  Ramahavaly,  and  the  executors  of  his  anger  ; 
and  it  was  desired  that  the  people  should  regard  the  num« 
her  then  brought  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mr  Lyall*a 
dwelling,  as  drawn  to  the  spot  bj  the  influence  of  the 
idol ;  and  hence  they  were  held  up  by  the  priests  as  in. 
dtcations  of  the  power  and  anger  of  Ramahavaly.  Mr 
Lyall  was  told  that  the  idol  had  ordered  him  to  leave, 
and  wiB  come  to  send  him  away ;  and  thus  he  was  rude- 
ly hurried  off  on  foot,  the  priest  refusing  to  allow  him  to 
ride  to  the  village  where  he  was  to  wait  the  further  inti- 
mations of  the  idors  will.  As  he  was  led  away,  the 
keeper  of  the  idol  Ramahavaly  walked  after  him,  carry- 
ing on  the  top  of  a  pole  the  idol,  enveloped  in  a  smidl 
coyering  of  scarlet  cloth ;  fifty  athletic  men,  either  the 
keepers  of  the  idol,  or  the  relatives  of  such,  followed  im- 
mediately after,  walking  two  abreast,  and  having  their 
bodies  uncovered  to  the  waist,  each  man  hearing  in  his 
hand  a  serpent,  which  he  held  by  means  of  a  smaU  quan- 
tity of  grass  or  straw.  They  were  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  the  votaries  of  the  Ramahavaly — or  spectators, 
whose  attention  had  been  excited  by  their  novel  proceeds 
ings. 

The  procession  moved  along  in  the  most  profound 
silence,  the  men  carrying  the  serpents,  frequently  lifting 
up  the  hand  in  which  the  reptile  waa  held,  exhibiting  it, 
as  it  had  twined  iti  slimy  folds  round  hia  hand  or  aim, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  spectators,  who  expected  that 
this  manifestation  of  what  they  were  taught  to  regard  as 
Ramahavaly's  anger,  would  be  followed  by  still  more 
serions  consequences  to  the  British  agenL    •    •      •     • 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  outrage  upon  the  person 
and  family  of  the  British  agent  was,  that  he  had  proceed- 
ed himself,  and  had  allowed  his  horse  to  approach  one  of 
the  villages  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  idol,  and  which  no 
horse  or  pig  was  allowed  to  enter;  and  that  he  had  fur- 
ther transgressed,  by  sending  his  servants  to  catch  butter- 
fiiea  and  aerpents,  which  he  was  collecting  for  scientific 
purposes.  Radama  had  encouraged  naturalists  fh>m 
Mauritius  and  elsewhere,  and  no  prohibition  of  these 
pursuits  had  been  made  public.  The  government  pre- 
tended that  the  whole  had  been  done  at  the  bidding  of 
the  idol,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  avert  any  unpleasant 
consequences  that  might  result.  ....  Mr  Lyall 
proceeded  to  Mauritius,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
The  treatment  that  he  received  at  the  hand  of  the  native 
government  was  severely  censured  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  colonies  at  the  time,  by  command  of  the 
Prince  Regent ;  and  the  authorities  in  Madagascar  were 
warned  against  a  repetition  of  their  conduct.  Mr  Lyall'a 
servant  was  liberated,  after  having  been  confined  nine 
days  in  irons,  as  this  was  deemed  sufficient  to  inspire  the 
natives  with  the  dreadful  anger  of  the  idol,  and  to  ahew 
that  bia  restrictions  were  not  to  be  violated  with  im- 
punity. 

The  coronation  of  the  queen^  a  show  got  up 
to  amuse  the  people^  and  which  took  place  shortly 
afterwards^  was  attended  with  as  much  mum- 
mery and  ceremonial  as  if  she  had  been  crovmed 
at  Westminster.  We  shall  give  a  small  specimen 
of  this  solemn  farce.  After  homage  had  been 
done  to  the  idols. 

When  the  queen  entered  the  place  of  assembly,  she  was 
carried  towards  the  sacred  stone,  which  stands  about  one 
hundred  yards  north-west  of  the  platform  on  which  the 
sovereign  usually  appears.  Alighting  on  the  south  side 
of  the  stone,  her  majesty  ascended  it,  and  stood  with  her 
fsee  towarda  the  east,  being  surrounded  by  five  general^ 
each  holding  his  cap  or  helmet  in  one  hand,  and  a  drawn 
sword  in  the  other,  the  baud  at  the  same  time  playing  the 
national  air.  The  queen,  standing  upon  the  sacred  stone, 
exclaimed,  ^  Masina,  masina,  v^ahop**  i.  e.  ^<  Am  I  con- 
secrated, consecrated,  consecrated?*'  The  five  generals 
replied,  "  Masina,  masina,  maaina  bianao  !**_<'  You  are 
consecrated,  consecrated,  consecrated  I"  Then  all  the 
crowd  shouted,  «Traraatitra  bianao^  Rsnafalomai^aka !* 
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1.  «.  '<  Lonf  mvf  yoa  Ut*,  RtnanletnanjakA  V*  The 
queen  then  descending  from  the  ttone  on  the  eatt  aide, 
took  the  idoli  Manjakatsiroa  and  Fantaka  into  her  handi, 
and  addrened  them,  Baying,  <*  My  predeoeesonhaTe  giyen 
yon  to  ma  I  put  my  tmit  in  you;  therefore,  rapport 
me.'*  She  then  delifered  them  into  the  handi  of  their 
rapectire  keepers,  entered  her  palanquin,  and  was  borne 
towards  the  platform,  which  she  ascended  by  the  east  side. 
The  royal  chair  or  throne,  which  was  covered  with 
•earlet  doth,  richly  adorned  with  gold  lace,  was  placed 
at  some  distance  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  platform,  on 
ascending  which,  the  queen  proceeded  to  the  royal  chair, 
on  which  she  took  her  seat  Chi  her  right  hand  sat  her 
eldest  sister,  the  mother  of  prince  Ramboasalamaraiaka ; 
in  front  of  the  princess  sat  a  major  of  the  body  guard, 
holding  a  large  silk  umbrella  oTer  the  head  of  the  queen. 
On  her  msjesty*s  left  hand  stood  the  prince,  heir-appa- 
rent ;  and  on  the  right  and  left  behind  him,  the  members 
of  the  royal  family  sat  on  the  platform.  Behind  these 
again,  in  the  arms  of  her  nurse,  sat  the  only  daughter  of 
i^dama.  The  wires,  and  some  of  the  family  of  Radama, 
were  also  seen  sitting  among  the  wires  of  the  judges  be- 
low, on  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  platform.  On  the 
east  and  west  sides  sat  the  judges,  oiril  and  military  offi- 
cers, and  the  nobles.  At  each  comer  of  the  west  side  of 
the  platform,  the  idols,  Manjakatsiroa  and  Fantaka,  were 
held  up  by  their  respectire  keepers.  The  idols  themiselres 
were  corered  as  already  described,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  splendid  cloth  of  scarlet  and  gold  employed  for  this 
purpose,  waring  in  the  breeze^  and  riewed  by  the  people 
with  a  degree  of  inperstitious  awe,  added  much  to  the  im- 
pressireness  of  the  occasion  and  the  soene^ 

It  is  supposed  that  about  60,000  people  were  conrened 
in  thisrast assembly!  of  theeeeigbtthousandweresolditrB. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  on  the  royal  chair,  the 
queen  arose,  the  bands  at  the  same  time  playing  the  na- 
tional air.  Her  majesty  leaned  on  her  eldest  sister,  whom 
she  requested  to  receive  the  hasina,  or  money  presented 
from  the  officers,  Arom  heads  of  prorinoes,  and  of  districts, 
from  foreigners,  kCy  in  token  of  acknowledging  her  rapre- 
macy.  The  queen  then  addressed  the  immense  anembly 
to  the  fbllowing  effisct  ^— 

«  Veloma  Zanadralambo,  veloma  Zanakandriandro- 
raka,  veloma  Zanakandriamaiinavafena,**  ke,,  i.  e.  <<  I 
iaiute  you,*'  (difforeot  dans  as  named,)  and  continued, 
«  If  you  have  never  known  me  befbre,  it  is  I,  Ranavalona, 
who  now  appear  before  yon.**  The  people  then  shouted, 
«  Hoo,  hoow"  Then  she  said,  <<  God  gave  the  kingdom  to 
my  ancestors,  they  transferred  it  to  Andrlampoinimerina, 
and  he  again  to  Radama,  on  condition  that  I  should  be 
his  successor.  Is  it  not  ao,  Ambaninandro  ?*'-^my  sub- 
jeots>  All  replied,  <«It  Uao^**  Again  she  added,  *'l 
will  not  change  what  Radama  and  my  ancestors  have 
done ;  but  I  will  add  to  what  they  did.  Do  not  think 
that  because  I  am  a  woman,  I  eannot  govern  the  king, 
dom :  never  say,  she  is  a  woman  weak  and  ignorant,  she 
k  unable  to  rule  over  ub  My  greatest  solidtude  and 
study  will  always  be  to  promote  your  welfare,  and  to 
make  you  happy.  Do  you  hear  that,  Amhairinandro  ?** 
AllrepUed,<*Yes.'* 

Rainimi^ay,  her  prime  minister,  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance west  of  the  platform,  and  addressed  the  queen,  say- 
ing, ^  Veloma  hianao  Ramavalomanjaka,  veloma  hlana- 
fco  Ramirahavavy,  veloma  Ramboasalamarasaka.**  He 
then  tuned  to  the  people,  and  addressed  them,  saying, 
that  they  could  put  every  confidence  in  the  queen,  and 
repeated  to  them  the  speech  she  had  just  delivered,  with 
some  appropriate  observations  on  it.  Then  the  first  dass 
or  dan,  called  Zanadralambo,  rose  up,  and  one  of  their 
chiefs  or  heads  addressed  the  queen,  assured  her  of  their 
fidelity,  and  presented  to  her,  as  their  hasina,  i  e.  their 
mark  of  respect  or  homage,  a  Spanish  dollar;  then  the 
next  clan,  Zanakandriamasinavalona  did  the  same;  then 
the  Zanakambony ;  then  the  people  of  different  provinces 
and  districts,  through  their  heads  or  representatives ;  then 
the  Arabs  of  Muscat,  who  had  but  recently  arrived  with 
merdiandise ;  then  the  Europeans ;  and,  last  of  all,  the 
generals,  as  the  representatives  of  the  army ;  Ravalonsa- 
lama,  the  oldest  general,  being  selected  to  speak  on  behalf 
«f  the  resti  assured  the  queen  that  the  army  would  be 


fbund  faithful  ia  suppertbig  her  thnmoi  •  •  •  Tlie 
firing  of  cannon  indicated  the  return  of  the  quteii  tobtr 
palaoe.  Having  reached  the  court-yard  of  the  TrtnoTo. 
la,  the  queen  left  her  palanquin,  and,  standing  near  the 
grand  tomb  of  Radama,  took  the  flags  of  Manj&katilroa 
and  Fantaka  into  her  hands,  and  ofilered  up  a  short  pnycr 
to  Radama,  which  shecoadnded  by  saying,  <*  May  thy 
name  ever  be  respected.*' 

The  dress  of  the  queen  and  ber  attendantB 
was  strictly  national,  but  of  the  most  splendid 
and  costly  description  ;  and  the  WelliDgton  and 
Melbourne  of  Madagascar  topped  their  parti. 
The  accession  of  the  Queen  was  followed  by  the 
revolt  of  several  of  the  provinces  which  had 
reluctantly  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Radama ; 
and  an  expedition  arrived  from  France  which  had 
been  intended  to  act  against  him.    Some  time  wu 
spent  in  negotiation,  and  fresh  troops  arrived 
from  Europe  to  supply  those  destroyed  by  Ra- 
dama's  General  Tazo^  (fever^)  who  fell  in  their 
turn.     The  enterprise  was  abandoned ;  and  the 
natives  displayed  a  spirit  which  will  not  tempi 
its  repetition.     "  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
officers  on  the  coast  sent  up  a  report  of  the  claims 
of  the  French  to  a  part  of  the  territory,  the 
nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  principal  districts  in  the 
interior  were  assembled ;  and  when  the  demand 
of  the  French  was  made  known,  their  reply  was, 
'  No :  before  we  will  consent  to  give  them  one 
foot  of  land,  we  will  face  them   ourselves,  and, 
if  needful,  will  send  our  slaves.     If  this  be  not 
sufficient,  our  wives  shall  go  and  fight  aga'mst 
them  rather  than  allow  them   a  place  on  our 
shores." 

Though  thus  daring  and  frank  upon  great  oo 
casions,  the  more  civilized  tribes  of  the  Malagasy 
are  remarkable  for  going  about  the  bush— for 
servile  flattery,  manoeuvring,  and  biarneif.  Du- 
plicity is  a  conspicuous  trait  in  their  characters, 
as  it  is  in  that  of  every  people  not  openly  en- 
slaved, and  yet  far  below  tiie  dignity  of  free- 
men. 

It  is  said  to  be  often  impossible  to  understand  their 
object  for  an  hour  or  more,  as  they  will  talk  on  the  mott 
apparently  dissimilar  subjects,  bnt  with  a  visible  rest, 
lessnesi,  until,  after  all  the  windings  of  plaosihility  sre 
travelled  throngh,  they  hit,  as  if  by  acddent,  en  the 
point  designed  from  the  beginning*  It  is  remarkaUe^ 
that  this  characteristic  equally  distingnishes  all  pablic 
proceedings.  Every  petition  to  the  sovereign  is  prefaced 
by  a  long  prologoe  of  flattery  and  servility,  when  the  peti- 
tion is  made  to  close  the  address  often  in  the'  flrtlowisi 
words  u^^  And  slnoe  this  ia  flnished,  dnoe  the  incmdve^ 
tion  is  accompUshedi  we  have  to  beg  and  p«tiiSen,'*  ^ 
&C.  Every  answer  to  a  proclamation  of  the  soveiei|:n 
asking  advice  of  the  chieftains,  is  conunenced  by  an  elo< 
qnent  bnt  hackneyed  detail  ot  tfadr  sovereign's  royal  pe< 
digree,  supremacy,  equity,  ftc  The  forereign  alto  nsasU^ 
smooths  the  way  ibr  any  nnpalateablo  deolaratien  by  i 
little  of  tlie  oil  of  flattery  previously  poured  inw  th 
people's  .ears,  calling  them  «*  the  ancieni  soot,^  (whid 
has  adhered  for  generations  to  the  house  of  their  in 
castors,*)  and  the  ^  under  the  day,^  the  ^  under  tfa 


*  The  native  iioases  in  Madagascar  having  no  chid 
ney%  and  the  door  and  window  aftrdiiif  the  only  mc« 
of  es^pe  for  the  smoke  arising  from  t^  Urea  whkh  al 
kindled  on  the  floor  of  the  houses  tho  soot  oolleets  on  il 
inner  side  of  the  rooft  of  thdr  dweUiofa,  where  it 
never  disturbed  by  the  people,  who  eonaider  it  a  badge  i 
honourable  ancestry  to  have  large  qnantitiefl  of  aoot  hai^ 
lag,  finequentty  in  loBf  black  ahttdiytem  tiie  VMtf  of  thi 
dweiling. 
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The  aocctsMi  of  RanaraloBa  hafl  been  the 
m  ff  a  retrof;rade  moTement  in  many  tbinga, 
tbtngh  parhapa  much  «f  the  apurions  or  forced 
dfiliiatioB  of  her  predeoaaaor  was  like  the  gaudy 
Uooms  atack  into  a  babf'a  garden^  which^  having 
BO  root  ki  the  soil^  speedily  wither.  The  oourt 
tad  the  goremmenty  who  had  returned  to  the 
•M  regime,  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  in- 
lOfatuig  q^irit  of  knowledge^  and  the  levelling 
prixtciples  of  Christianity.  Gradually  were  the 
Mm  eonverta  and  the  achools  discountenanced^ 
latil  what  had  begun  in  auspicion  ended  in  per- 
lecotioii.  At  firat  the  queen  had  granted  the 
tune  (oleratioii  for  public  worship  and  the  ad- 
BdaistrationoftheBacramenta^aaRadama;  but^ 
the  aatlrea  using  wine  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Sapper,  waa  found  to  be  an  infringement 
•£  ike  law  prohibiting  to  trerj  one  the  use  of 
vita  and  spirita.  An  exception  had  always,  in- 
deed, been  made  in  this  regulation,  in  favour  of 
i«re%ners;  but  the  queen'a  subjecta  were  not  to 
be  longer  permitted  to  violate  the  laws  by  plead- 
iag  ike  etremoniea  of  their  new  religion.  The 
Mkaenanea  compromised  on  thia  point,  by  sub- 
(tKating  water;  but  other  difficulties  aroae.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  oonverta,  who  had 
origmally  been  a  diviner,  but  who  waa  now  bap- 
tued,  and  took  the  venerable  name  of  Paul,  waa 
become  so  obnoxious  to  what  is  here  called  the 
*' heathen  party"  in  the  government,  that  he  waa 
cLugad  with  witchcraft,*  and  obliged  to  aub- 
nit  to  the  ordeal  of  the  Tangemu  Fortunately, 
he  escaped,  to  the  Joy  of  his  friends,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  ;  for,  in  his  death,  his  new 
religion  would  have  suffered.  It  was  now  evi- 
^t  that  the  miasion  waa  valued  only  for  the 
ikm  and  knowledge  of  the  artiaana  connected 
vith  it,  and  ita  mechanical  uses  to  the  govern- 
nnt  Fint,  natives  were  prohibited  from  re- 
ceiviag  the  ssoraments,  and  then,  with  a  policy 
vorthy  of  the  slave  States  of  the  republic  of 
Asarlea,  an  edict  waa  issued,  forbidding  slaves 
to  be  taaglii  to  read,  on  pain  of  the  master  for- 
CeHiiig  his  property  in  the  slave,  and  being  him- 
ieif  reduced  to  slavery. 

A  ttarried  pair  arrived  from  England  to  open 
leMiiit  achool  and  instruct  teachers;  but, 
vheft  it  waa  fiaoiid  that  they  could  neither  teach 
^  patettng  of  portraits  nor  yet  any  useful  art, 
^,  in  short,  do  nothing  more  than  the  mission- 
ttiaik  eMMT  to  mamif  acturea  or  handicraft  work, 
<to  preeence  was  not  wanted.  In  the  schools, 
tceaeral  conscription  for  the  army  had,  among 
wber  eauaea,  left  the  Misaionariea  with  oompar- 
<^ely  few  pvpils;  while  the  people  became  more 
>*Ratto  tbeediools  and  all  kinds  of  instruction,  on 
iidiBgthat  the  boys  sent  to  be  educated  ortaught 
>fl>anic  arte  were  preaaed  into  the  service  of  the 
gwiiameiit>  Restricted  in  their  spiritual  labours, 
^  iJMiuiiaiiea  ooenpled  themselves  in  translat- 
byhtteMa]aga8y,uidprintingtheScripture8.  No 
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foreigner  is  allowed  to  hold  land  in  Madagascar 
and,  by  a  law  of  the  Hovas,  permission  can  be 
granted  to  strangers  to  remain  for  ten  years 
only.  When  Mr  Griffiths,  one  of  the  missionaries, 
who  had  remained  for  this  length  of  time, 
craved  to  have  his  permission  of  residence  re- 
newed, the  peremptory  message  of  the  queen 
ordered  him  '^  to  tie  up  his  luggage  and  return 
to  his  native  country ;"  and  Mr  Conham,  another 
of  the  number  who  had  originally  come  out  aa 
an  artisan,  but  had  left  off  work,  was  also 
ordered  to  depart  at  the  end  of  the  limited 
period.  Yet  M  this  while  the  labours  of  the 
artiaana  who  were  capable  of  teaching  the  people 
to  work  in  wood  and  iron  were  very  highly 
prized ;  and,  while  those  who  taught  only  book 
knowledge  and  religion  were  rejected,  Mr  Came- 
ron, who  had  completed  the  erection  of  mills, 
waa  engaged  to  undertake  the  establishment  ef 
a  foundry  and  a  glass  manufactory.  The  arti- 
aana were  ever  the  main  dependence  of  the 
misaionariea  in  oarrying  out  their  special  object ; 
but  thia,  too,  failed  at  length.  An  edict  waa 
promulgated  prohibiting  all  teaching  except  in 
the  atate  achools — i,  e.,  those  establiahed  by  the 
government;  and  the  Queen's  three  favourite 
ministers  no  longer  disguised  their  design  of  ex- 
pelling the  missionaries.  'Formal  complainte 
were  laid  againat  the  native  Christians,  among 
which  waa  this  strange  one,  *'  that  they  were  aU 
of  one  mind  respecting  their  religion."  When 
blamed  for  speaking'  evil  of  idols  and  other  na- 
tive dignities,  the  native  Christiana  pendsted, 
for  conscience  sake,  in  their  course,  and  the  in- 
censed Queen  declared  that  ^'they  would  not 
stop  till  some  <^  them  lost  their  heads."  She, 
accordingly,  publidied  another  edict  of  a  kind 
which,  we  imagine,  those  who  admire  the  monar- 
chical principle  will  allow  she  had  full  right  to 
do,  and  which  does  not  seem  half  so  despotic  aa 
many  Chriatian  proclamations  which  we  have 
seen  or  read  of,  directed  agmnst  Jews,  Poles, 
Huguenots,  Covenanters,  or  Roman  Catholics, 
We  shall  give  the  leading  passagea  of  thia  im- 
portant Conaervative  state  paper. 

<^  Aod  I  also  liii»rai  all  yon  Europeans)  that  whilst 
jou  reside  hero  in  mj  country,  you  may,  among  your- 
selves, obieire  all  the  costoms  (reUglooe  observances)  of 
your  anceston^  and  your  own  customs ;  and  do  not  en- 
tertain any  fean,  fbr  I  do  nat  change  the  customs  of  your 
aaesiton,  or  your  castemi^  for  the  disposition  that  you 
have  manifested  to  my  oooatry  is  good :  however,  though 
I  state  that,  if  the  law  of  my  country  be  violated,  the 
party  is  guilty,  whoever  he  may  be ;  nor  is  that  done  in 
this  country  only,  hut  throughout  the  world — ^wherever 
the  law  of  tiie  ooontry  is  violated,  the  party  is  guilty.    • 

•  •  •  •  That  wliich  has  been  estaUished  by  my 
aaoestors  I  cannot  pennit  to  be  clianged  t  I  am  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  maintain  the  customs  of  my  ances- 
tors.** 

The  missionariea  respectfully  remonstrated, 
and  entreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
teach  their  religion,  together  with  the  sciences. 
A  great  hdbaty  waa  forthwith  held,  amounting 
to  150,000  persons;  and  15,000  troops  were 
marched  to  this  WUtengamote,  to  demonstrate 
that  the  government  would  enforce  the  decrees 
promulgated  in  a  third  edict,  of  which  we  select 
one  choice  morsel:*- 
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<<  Af  to  baptitm,  lodettos,  places  of  wonhip  dittiDct 
from  the  BchoolB,  and  the  obierrancefl  of  the  Sabbath, 
hour  many-  mien  are  there  in  this  land  ?  li  it  not  1 
alone  that  role  ?  Thene  things  are  not  to  be  don^  they 
are  unlawful  in  my  country,  aaith  Ranaralomanjaka ; 
for  they  are  not  the  cnitoma  of  our  ancetton,  and  I 
do  not  change  their  customi,  excepting  at  to  thingi 
alone  which  improve  my  country.  Now  then,  those  who 
bare  obserred  baptism,  entered  into  society,  and  formed 
separate  houses  for  prayer  (or  wonhip,^  I  mnt  ye  one 
month,  saith  Ranayalomanjaka,  to  connss,  (to  make  self- 
accusation,)  and  if  you  come  not  witliin  that  period,  but 
wait  to  be  first  found  out,  accused  by  others,  I  denounce 
death  against  such,  for  I  am  not  a  sorereign  that  deceives, 
and  servants  are  not  to  be  deceived. •    • 

«<  Remember  it  is  not  about  that  which  it  sacred  in 
heaven  and  earth,  that  which  is  held  sacred  by  the  twelve 
sovereigns,  and  all  the  sacred  idols,  that  you  are  now  ac- 
cused ;  but  it  is  that  you  are  doing  what  is  not  the  custom 
of  our  ancestors ;  that  I  abhor,  saith  Ranavalomanjaka.*' 

The  queen  was  resolved  to  beeveryinchaqueen, 
and,  moreover,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  in 
Madagascar.  Persecution  was  now  let  loose  on 
the  native  Christians;  fines  were  levied;  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up  public  worship;  and 
their  Bibles  and  other  books  were  taken  from 
them.  The  far  greater  number  quietly  submitted 
to  the  queen's  decree.  Yet  the  conduct  of  many 
of  the  new  proselytes  has  received  the  greatest 
praise  from  those  who  witnessed  their  steadfast- 
ness. Some  were  tried  by  the  ordeal  and  mur- 
dered; none  apostatized.  The  missionaries 
now  gradually  withdrew  from  the  capital,  and 
also  the  artisans^  of  whom  the  principal  persons 
have  since  settled  in  South  Africa;  and  when 
the  last  of  them  took  their  departure,  the  pater- 
nal government  afforded  every  facility  for  their 
journey,  as  if  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  them. 
The  last  of  the  number,  Mr  Johns  and  Mr 
Baker,  remained  until  the  summer  of  1836,  when 
they  went  to  Mauritius,  where  they  have  since 
directed  their  especial  attention  to  the  natives  of 
Madagascar  residing  on  that  island. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  missionaries,  little 
is  known  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  coun- 
try ;  hut  it  is  believed  far  from  being  secure  or 
prosperous.  The  people  have  been  impoverished 
by  levies  to  carry  on  the  various  wars  in  which 
the  queen  has  engaged,  and  oppressed  with  a 
military  conscription.  To  avoid  those  oppres- 
sions, multitudes  have  fled  from  the  towns  and 
villages,  and,  settling  in  the  forests^  have  be- 
come banditti^  living  by  plundering  travellers  or 
seizing  cattle.  Nearly  two  hundred  of  these 
robbers  or  guerillas  were,  in  1835,  executed  at 
one  time  in  Tananarive.  The  success  which  at 
first  attended  the  queen's  arms  has  failed ;  and  in 
the  later  expeditions,  fraud,  and  the  most  bar- 
barous cruelty,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  courage 
and  good  military  conduct  which  made  Radama 
victorious  over  so  many  of  the  inferior  chiefs.  In 
one  province,  after  the  people  had  submitted  to 
the  queen  and  given  up  their  arms,  ten  thousand 
of  them  were  collected  in  a  low,  swampy  place, 
under  the  pretence  of  "  striking  the  waters,"  a 
ceremony  employed  in  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  were  massacred  in  cold  blood  !  And  no 
sooner  was  this  wholesale  butchery  effected,  than 
all  the  hojn  who  might  soon  become  capable  of 


carrying  arms,  were  separated  from  ^eir  motherm 
and  families,  and,  if  found  above  a  certun  helffl^t, 
put  to  death.  The  rest  of  these  miserable  people, 
with  their  cattle  and  other  property,  were  then 
driven  to  Imerina  as  slaves.  This  is  bat  one 
chapter  in  the  chronicle  of  the  late  sangoinaiy 
wart  of  the  Queen  of  Madagascar.  The  <^iie£i 
of  the  southern  provinces  in  1837,  sent  an  eamost 
application  for  protection  to  the  British  authori* 
ties  at  Mauritius,  denying  that  they  had  erer 
acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Hovas  to  their 
country. 

Cultivation  had  been  n^lected  while  bo  msny 
of  the  people  were  engaged  in  military  ■ervices  ; 
and,.in  1837,  a  great  dearth  of  rice,  the  principal 
food  of  the  people,  if  not  an  absolute  faniine» 
aggravated  the  general  distress.  In  1836,  the 
queen  sent  an  embassy  to  France  and  £ng^lAnd. 
In  London  the  embassy  was  well  receiyed  ;  hut 
nothing  important  followed,  and  the  government 
of  Madagascar  seem  to  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  result,  and  to  have,  from  that  time,  mere 
rigidly  than  ever  declined  all  foreign  interferenca 
with  its  internal  affairs. 

The  present  condition  of  the  native  Christians 
and  their  future  prospects  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, and  calculated  to  awaken  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  all  Christian  nations.  In  1837,  Mr 
Johns  went  to  Tamatave,  and  had  a  meeting 
with  some  of  them,  and,  although  ihej  had,  in 
compliance  with  the  royal  edict,  given  up  puUic 
worship,  it  is  said  that 

Tbete  native  Chriitiaiia  were  accustomed  to  read  «he 
Scriptaret  at  the  boor  of  midnif bt  in  tbdr  own  booses, 
or  other  placet  of  concealment,  and  to  meet  in  small  earn- 
paniei  for  tinging  and  prayer.  They  were  also,  at  the 
capital,  and  in  tome  of  the  provincet,  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  together  on  the  Sabbath,  either  in  retired  plaecs 
in  the  forest,  in  cavemt  among  the  rockt,  or  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  a  mountain,  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptarea^  and 
todal  worship. 

Some  of  the  native  disciplee  had  assumed  the 
duties  of  spiritual  teachers,  and  the  missionaries 
retain  the  hope  that  their  labours  will  not  be  in 
vain,  and  that  a  seed  of  truth  has  been  deposited 
in  Madagascar,  which  will  yet  flourish  and  bear 
good  and  abundant  fruit.  One  female  oon'rert 
has  already  with  her  blood  watered  this  little 
seed.  Upon  a  Sunday  in  August  1837,  a  number 
of  Malagasy  Christians  assembled  on  a  moun- 
tain near  the  capital,  for  singing,  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  prayer.  They  were  discoyerod, 
and  reported  to  the  queen. 

The  premiaetof  tbenupectedpartieiwereseardied,  for 
the  pnrpote  of  finding  ground  for  aoeoiation  against  them, 
and  a  box  of  bookt,  viz.  copiei  of  the  Scripture^  and  oUi«r 
Chrittian  publicationt,  that  had  been  given  by  the  mis. 
lionariet,  being  found  buried  near  the  house  of  that  emi- 
nent Chrittian  woman,  Bafaravavy,  who  had  been  pre- 
viootly  accuted  of  reading  the  Bible,  the  was  apprehended 
and  impritoned;  her  honte,  her  entire  property,  was 
given  up  to  plunder;  her  person  lecnred,  and  her  hands 
and  foet  loaded  with  heavy  iron  ringi.  &»t  waa  menaced 
in  vain  during  a  period  of  ftmn  eight  to  ten  dayt^  ta4n. 
dnoe  her  to  impeach  her  companions.  She  remained  Mmt 
and  perfectly  compoted ;  and  wat  put  to  death  by  spear- 
ing on  the  Uth  of  August  1 837*  She  had  taid  repeatedly 
by  letter  to  her  friencQ  Afrt  Johnt,  «  Do  not  ftar  on  my 
account.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  Jesnt}  if  toeh  be  the  will 
of  God.**    She  was  most  wonderfully  su^ortei  to  the 
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bit  Mneat  of  her  lif^  Her  ftge  ftt  tb«  time  of  lier 
toA  wai  thiitf-eight  yewi.  No  ftatnre  in  her  Chriadan 
donctrr  afpean  to  hare  been  more  distinctlf  menifeeUd 
tkan  ber  ttead^uCnesa  end  fidelity  even  to  the  death. 
Kaay,  eren  of  the  old  people,  remarked  they  had  never 
MB  any  one  ao  **  ttobbom^  aa  Rafkrarary ;  for  although 
tke  foean  Arbade  her  to  pray,  the  did  pray,  eren  when  In 
iMM;  and  oontiniied  to  preach  Chr^  to  the  officen  and 
(0  tbe  crowd  that  followed  her  for  nearly  three-qnarten 
•fa  mile^  ftom  the  place  of  public  condemnation  to  the 
fka  of  common  exeention. 

This  heroic  womui  had  been  preyiouslf  diico- 
med  and  threatened*  She  has  left  one  orphan 
giH.  Fifteen  more  of  the  converts  hare^  with 
their  fiuniKes,  been  condemned  to  irredeemable 
fhrery,  and  had  their  property  confiscated ;  and, 
by  the  latest  accounts,  the  sererity  shewn  to  the 
ChnsUans  had  not  been  mitigated.  Infanticide 
^  it  18  said,  been  revired  in  the  country, 
thoogh  we  should  doubt  if  that  crime  had  ever 
been  wholly  discontinued ;  but,  the  slave-trade 
Im  not  been  renewed,  nor,  if  the  policy  of  the 
goremment,  which  forbids  all  intercourse  with 
foieigners,  be  maintained,  can  it  be  carried  on 
are  by  pirates  and  banditti  about  the  coast. 

We  hare  hitherto  said  much  more  of  Ma- 
dagascar than  of  the  history  of  it.  That  the 
Tork  was  wanted,  which  skilfully  lays  open  a 
coontry  of  great  natural  capabilities,  already  in 
an  advanced  state  of  civilization,  and  occupied 
by  five  millions  of  human  beings,  no  one  will 
question  ;  and  though  it  bears  occasional  marks 
Chaste,  and  want  of  proper  concoction,  it  must 
be  received  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Qist  important  of  all  knowledge,  that  of  our 
nee.  A  lar^e  portion  of  the  materials  employed 
vaa  furnished  by  the  missionaries,  for  what  was 
eciginally  intended  to  form  a  "  History  of  the 
Pntestant  Mission  to  Madagascar  ;"  but  the  de- 
Bgn  extended,  and  other  excellent  materials 
vere  collected  by  Mr  Ellis,  besides  those  ac- 
eoonta  of  Rochon  and  Dury,  and  of  Benyow- 
^8  expedition,  and  the  other  works  on.Mada- 
fascar,  with  which  the  public  is  familiar.  Access 
to  the  Tolominous  and  interesting  official  jour- 
sals  of  Mr  Hastie  was  obtained  from  the  Colo- 
oial  Secretary.  If  these  journals  exactly  corre- 
^ond  wiUi  the  unpublished  private  diaries  of 
Hastie,  we  are  bound  to  say  that,  comparatively, 
▼ery  dender  and  imperfect  use  has  been  made 


of  them.  The  latter  we  havd  had  the  pleasure 
of  perusing ;  and  so  complete  a  picture  of  the 
interior  movements  of  a  court,  and  of  a  sovereign 
prince,  in  a  certiun  stage  of  civilization,  but 
with  all  the  instincts  of  royalty  in  full  bloom,  has, 
we  believe,  never  yet  been  given  to  the  world. 
These  MS.  diaries  are  the  faithful  transcript  of 
the  daily  transactions  of  the  Resident>  and  of 
his  conversations  with  Radama.  They  give, 
besides,  a  minute  account  of  his  many  journeys 
with  the  King,  whether  warlike  expeditions  or 
surveys  and  royal  progresses.  They  are  cer- 
tainly elliptical  and  imperfect,  leaving  mudi  to 
be  guessed  from  the  context ;  but  they  also  con- 
tain many  minute  and  graphicstrokes  and  snatches 
of  autobiography,  with  which  Mr  Hastie  would 
not  probably  have  troubled  the  Colonial  Office. 
On  this  account  we  the  more  regret  that  Mr  Ellis 
does  not  seem  to  have  perused  those  papers.  As 
a  whole,  they  may  not  be  of  equal  value,  but 
they  possess  inimitable  parts,  that  would  have 
formed  most  appropriate  additions  to  a  history 
of  Madagascar,  in  all  its  relations,  and  in  its 
most  important  epoch. 

Let  us,  however,  be  grateful  for  the  excellent 
work  we  have  obtained,  and  to  which,  in  all 
matters  under  their  particular  direction,  the 
publishers  have  done  ample  justice  to  the  author. 
The  engravings,  if  not  fine,  are  true ;  and  really 
illustrative  of  manners  and  usages  ;  and  we  have 
a  very  good  map,  framed  from  the  late  survey  of 
the  coast,  made  by  Commodore  Owen.  Mr  Free- 
man, one  of  the  missionaries,  has  given,  in  an 
appendix,  an  essay  upon  the  Malagasy  language, 
and  an  outline  of  its  grammatical  structure.  The 
poetry,  and  the  legends  and  fables  of  the  natives, 
are  illustrated,  and  the  specimen  of  poetry  given 
is  certainly  not  that  of  a  rude  or  unintellectual 
people.  The  translator  may  have  adorned  it 
somewhat ;  but  he  could  not  have  added  the  high 
and  abstract  cast  of  thought  and  of  contempla- 
tive moralizing.  Suitable  attention  is  also  paid  to 
the  geography  and  natural  history  of  this  im- 
portant island — the  Great  Britain  of  Africa; 
which,  whether  for  weal  or  wo,  must  henceforth 
occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  the  world's 
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Otr&  valleys  and  straths  are  bespangled  with  daisiee, 
We're  siWer-bloe  seas  and  a  ridi  wooded  strand ; 

Our  maids  are  like  graces, 

With  sweet  smiling  ftces.^ 
01,  Oese  are  the  riidiea  and  joys  of  our  land  1 

Osr  sdlors  have  farrowed  each  field  of  the  ocean, 
Te  cirde  the  globe  they  have  gallantly  striven ; 

Our  oom-flelds  np-hea^^ng^ 

Are  glorloasly  waving, 
Aai  giowhig  like  gold  with  the  boonties  of  heaven. 

The  ffiarraa  of  e«r  heroes  who  battled  for  freedom, 
1  Ibr  ays  in  each  gnm  Danish  dell ; 


WeVe  planted  the  pines, 
To  bloom  o'er  the  dirines 
Where  patriots  conqaered  and  Tyranny  ftlL 

Mighty  our  monarch!,  with  iword  and  with  sceptre, 
And  stalwart  the  lancet  they  had  at  command  ; 

The  skalds  poured  in  rhyme 

Inspirations  sublime ; 
And  Fame  built  her  fisne  in  our  dear  Danish  land ! 

Deep-rooted  and  strong  is  the  &ir  tree  of  Freedom; 
It  fiourishei  green  *neath  oor  cold  northern  slcy ; 

Whilst  glory  and  honour 

Await  on  onr  banner ; 
And  Tyranny  quails  at  our  fleroe  battle^ry  I 
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Na  II— A  VISIT  TO  THE  WHITWOBTH  DOCTORS. 
BY  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 


Th«  prorerbiAl  eredulity  of  John  Bull  k  in 
noChlof  mora  mimoulom  thao  in  tha  ariditj  with 
which  ha  runs  aftar  quacka,  and  in  tha  anormona 
daloga  of  thair  latbal,  bat  lafaliaad  trash,  whitk 
ha  pours  into  his  stomach.  To  look  at  tha  por- 
traits of  honast  John^  ona  wonld  not  auspaetj  for 
a  momanti  that  that  **  fair,  round  paonah"  waa 
with  aught  but  **  good  capon  linad/'  ezcapt  tha 
ancient  and  honourabla  atapla  of  hia  table,  roast, 
baaf  and  plnm-puddlng,  standing  side  by  side 
with  his  cool  tankard  of ''  joUy  good  ala  and  old." 
liord,  what  a  mistake  I  It  is  a  notorious  fact, 
that  John  drinks  physio,  and  phyaic  of  tha  worst 
kind,  with  greater  aagamass  than  ha  doea  atont 
October  |  and  that  fair  rotundity  of  corporation, 
and  elephantine  massSreness  of  lags,  with  which 
he  is  represented,  may  be  mora  than  auspacted 
to  be  half  drouthy  dropsy  and  cumbrona  disaaaa* 
It  would  be  a  patriotic  action  for  soma  ona  to 
obtain  from  theStamp  Office  the  amount  of  money 
annually  paid  for  atamps  on  quack  medicines,  and 
thereupon  calculate,  as  might  readily  be  done, 
the  sum  spent  every  year,  in  this  enlightened 
empire,  on  the  yileat  and  moat  deleterious  maaa 
of  death,  in  the  shape  of  pill  and  potion,  that  aver 
was  put  together  by  impudence  and  conacianceless 
cupidity,  add  distrilratad,  by  the  aid  of  patenta, 
and  the  public  and  the  private  prase,*  through 
every  channel  of  the  oommunity.  The  sum 
would  be  found  to  be  enormous  and  atartling  be- 
yond conception.  I  wonder  the  advoeatea  of 
the  Temperance  Society  have  not  opened  upon 
this  scent.  I  would  wish  most  earnestly  to  put 
them  upon  it.  They  have  descanted  on  the  gin* 
palaces  and  the  distribution  of  liquid  fire  amongat 
the  poor,  to  good  purpose ;  but  are  they  not  aware 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  gin  circulates  under 
the  disguise  of  quack  nostrums,  amongst  tha 
poorest  of  tha  poor?  Do  they  not  know  that 
these  have  purpoaely  all  the  allurements  and  all 
the  effect  of  drams — the  momentary  8timulua>-*« 
the  sense  of  warmth  and  comfort — and  then  the 
sinking,  sickening  feeling,  and  the  greedy,  raven* 
ous  craving  and  inward  cry  of  ^*  More !  give  me 
more  !"  They  have  all  this ;  with  the  far  worse 
pretence  and  delusion  of  cherishing  and  curing, 
while  they  are  killing.  The  tippler  of  gin— tha 
squalid  haunter  of  the  gin-palace— does  not  pre- 
tend to  believe,  and  the  heartless  vender  of  the 
destroying.fire-water  doea  not  pretend  to  tell 
him,  that  it  doea  him  any  good.  The  wretch  goea 
to  his  ruin  and  his  grave  with  his  eyes  open.  Ha 
knows  tl^it  hia  daily,  and,  if  he  can  get  it,  hourly 
dram  is,  to  use  hie  own  language,  '^  eating  his 
insid^  out;"  but  the  poor  tippler  of  quack  phy. 
sic  is"  persuaded  by  the  daring  puffs  of  the  ven- 

*  Printed  billf,  containing  puflk  of  quack  mediduef, 
are  tent  out  by  the  wholesale  patent-medidne  houies  to 
their  cuitomen,  drugfistt,  staUonen,  &c,  by  thoQiand% 
gratis,  which  aerre  to  wrap  bottlei  and  sinaU  parcel% 
vid  thpt  get'dittribnted  into  ^unities. 


der,  and  persnadet  himself,  that  his  potion  ii 
putting  him  a  new  one  in.  The  thing  is,  mind 
you,  not  a  thing  of  odium  and  reprobation,  t 
thing  denounced  and  warned  againat,  but  it  is 
licensed  and  legalised  by  the  government*  It 
haa  the  stamp  of  its  sanction,  approval,  and  aa* 
thorlty.  «'  What !"  aays  the  poor  but  oredukmt 
man, "  will  you  tell  me  that  our  great  and  learned 
legislators  would  stamp  and  recommend  this 
medicine  if  it  ware  not  good  }  And  will  you  per. 
suade  me  that  our  patriotic  proprietors  of  news- 
papers,  who  are  every  day  crying  for  right  end 
justice  to  the  poor  man,  would  fill  their  papers 
with  advertiaaments  and  praiaes  of  thoae  medi^ 
cinea,  if  they  were  not  wholesome  ?" 

«  Patents  mutt  be  bought; 
Venders  and  puffen  for  the  poison  sooght ; 
And  then,  in  many  a  paper,  through  the  year. 
Must  cures  and  cases,  oaths  and  prooft,  appear : 
Men  snatched  ft«m  gnyt»  at  they  were  dropping  la, 
Their  lungs  eonghsd  up,  their  bones  pierced  thmgfa  Ifasir 

akini 
Tlieir  lirer  all  ooe  achirms,  and  the  frame 
Poisoned  with  eviU  which  they  dare  not  name ; 
Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians'  fees. 
Who  nerer  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's  eaee-^ 
All  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  briak  as  bassr* 

I  again  earnestly  call  upon  the  influential 
members  of  Temperanoa  Societies,  and,  indeed, 
upon  all  friends  of  humanity,  to  turn  their  at. 
tention  to  this  subject.    I  would  advise  them  to 
read  the  seventh  Letter  of  Crabbe's  **  Borough," 
from  whidi  the  preceding  liaee  are  takon,  for  a 
fuller  and  more  accurate  expose  of  the  quack- 
murder  system  than  can  be  given  here.    They 
will  there  find  what  they  will  soon  find  confirmed 
in  real  life,  if  they  will  take  the  tronble  to  kiok 
into  it*— that,  as  to  quacks-^ 
«  No  class  escapee  them  i  tram  the  poor  aun's  pay 
The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away. 
See  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop, 
Kow  decoration  to  the  cupboard*s  top  ! 
And  there  a  flivourlte  hoard  yonUl  find  within. 
Companions  meet  I  the  Jolep  and  the  gtew** 
A  whole  volume  could  not  describe  more  com*' 
pletely  the  character  and  the  career  of  the  regu* 
lar  quack,  than   Crabbe  has   done  it    already. 
That  character  and  career  were  drawn  from  th« 
life,  and  Neddy  may  stand  an  everlasting  type 
of  hia  class.    The  lad,  who  was  the  zany  of  thd 
school,  happening  to  find  in  an  old  book  thi 
name  of  oxymel  of  squills,  thareupoa   turned 
quack  doctor,  and  succeeded.  I 

«  Now  all  the  profit  ftU  to  Nsd%  coatial. 
And  pride  and  avarlee  qtiarrsUsd  fiw  his  aauL         { 
When  mighty  profits  by  tha  tiads  wna  mad%        i 
Pride  built  a  palace,  avarice  groaned,  and  paid  ;    | 
Pride  placed  the  signs  of  grandeur  all  about^  J 

And  atarioe  barred  his  friends  and  children  out**! 

Who  could  not  point  out  at  least  half-a^on 
of  theae  Neddies?    In  my  own  ezporiencoji 
could  point  to  several  who  are  now  living 
their  palaces,  while  thdf  puffk,  with  vrood'iCii 
at  theit  heads,  are  gobg  through  every  neii 
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fipet  in  the  kbgdom.  In  order  to  extinguish 
that  little  health  remains  in  the  squalid  huts 
of  the  meehimics  of  crowded  towns.  It  is  true 
thitthemieehief  is  not  confined  to  the  poor; 
it  pemdei  all  ranks ;  and  the  silly  rich  have 
done  BO  little  to  strengthen  this  destructire  in. 
frtttitioQ  of  the  lower  orders,  hy  their  pompous 
pitronage  of  their  8t  John  Longs^  animal  mag. 
aetiieri^  et  hoe  genu€  omM,  But  for  the  aris- 
tocney  of  fools  I  feel  comparatively  little 
oonpaanon.  It  is  one  thing  to  kill  oneself  half 
Vjloxurioui  indulgence,  and  then  the  other  half 
b;  an  ahiurd  credulity,  from  which  station, 
•dueation,  means  of  hotter  information,  hotter 
adriee,  and  better  aid^  ought  to  have  heen  suffi- 
cient safeguards — ^to  do  this  on  a  silken  sofa, 
with  oar  feet  on  Turkey  carpets,  and  a  table 
Wort  m  with  every  delicacy  of  the  season  upon 
it,  and  10  to  put  ourselves, out  of  a  world  where 
ve  are  of  no  real  use ,-  and  another,  and  much 
ttore  deplorable  one^  for  the  poor  man^  worn  with 
exeeMif  e  labour  and  despair^  to  he  lured  to  his 
death  io  the  hope  of  recovering  his  vigour,  and 
that  on  his  straw  mattrass,  on  his  cold  brick 
km,  with  squalor  and  wretchedness  surrounding 
Um,  in  the  shape  of  broken  windows^  fireless 
grate,  empty  pantry,  and  a  wife  and  children 
vhe  are  deplorable  objects  of  misery  now,  but 
who  on  his  deaths  see  before  them  only  separa- 
tion and  unknown  hardships  in  Union  Prisons^ 
and  under  severe  taskmasters. 

if  any  one  think  this  a  fancif^  picture,  I  do 
Bot  aalc  hito  to  believe  it,  or  to  believe  anybody 
that  he  may  meet,  and  who  may  tell  him  that  it 
k  tree ;  but  I  ask  him,  if  he  lives  in  a  manufac- 
tuing  town,  to  take  a  few  turns  in  its  alleys  and 
tUef-oourts;  and  I  tell  him,  and  all  whom  it 
<<n€ems,  (and  whom  does  it  not  concern,  if  we 
ve  not  a  little  hehind  the  generous  heathen  who 
oid,  **  Homo  sum,"  &c.,  ''  I  am  a  man,  and  I 
t^  notiiing  indiffierent  which  affects  hu- 
««aity?") — I  tell  them  these  few  following  facts 
^  a  dosen  years  of  professional  experience. 
The  qna&tity  of  quack  medicines  consumed  by 
the  poor  k  not  merely  enormous,  but  has  been 
'^•dily  inereaaing  for  the  last  ten  years.  For 
^  there  are  two  causes— one  is  the  increased 
Utility  for  advertisements  by  the  multiplication 
*f  advertiiiiig  papers,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
the  BtOBp-daty  on  advertisements :  but  the  great 
^  fHghtfol  muse  is  the  increase  of  distress 
nongi4  the  working  population.  This  is  one 
•f  the  many  horrible  ramifications  of  the  Com- 
<*d-Oittle  nonopoly,  which,  while  it  has 
'titiieted  commerce,  and  thus  reduced  me- 
^^oM  wi^ee  on  the  one  hand,  has,  on  the 
*tha-,  carefully  hedged  out,  not  only  com  under 
t  etnaia  price,  hut  every  species  of  f^resh  meat 
^  *>y  frioe,  aftd  thereby  driven  the  poor,  not 
•ly  to  eieti^mk  themselves,  hut  to  seek  to 
'f^df  themielres  by  the  most  wretched  and 
diaeasa-iiidndiig  food ;  and,  even  these  ftiiling 
^  laantlty,  to  seek  to  deaden  their  naturid 
*V(«lHa  if  gin,  tobacco,  opium,  and  quack 
jMi^  madet  the  dell^tM  names  of  Cordial, 
Hi»irQat»d,BelmorRekasBUr,tind  aU  kinds 


of  nectars  and  nepenthes.    I  have  contemplated 
with  horror  the  rapid  increase  of  the  consump- 
tion of  opium,  and  its  spirituous  tincture,  lau- 
danum, within  the  last  ten  years.    The  ravenous 
fierceness  with  which  opium-eaters  enter  the 
druggists'  shops,  when  want  of  money  has  kept 
them  fh)m  their  dote  beyond  their  accustomed 
time  of  using  it,  and  the  trembling  impatience 
with  which  they  watch  the  weighing  of  the  drug, 
(every  moment  appearing  to  them  an  age,)  and 
the  avidity  with  which  they  will  seize  and  tear 
off  their  wonted  dose,  and  swallow  it — are  fright- 
ful to  be  seen ;  yet  must  have  been  seen  by  many 
on  such  occasions.    The  extent  to  which  this 
drug  is  administered  by  poor  women  to  their 
children,  too,  is  another  crying  evil,  of  which 
the  humane  public  has  little  notion;  and  it  is 
one  for  which  there  never  will  be  found  any 
remedy  but   the   abolition  of  the    abominable 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food.    The 
wretched  mother,  while  her  husband  is  thunder- 
ing  away  in  his  loom,  for  sixteen  hours  a-day, 
and  her  older  children  are  gone  out  to  the  fac- 
tory, or  elsewhere,  to  help  to  increase  the  scant 
family  revenue,  which,  altogether,  does  not  reach 
the  point  of  sufficiency,  and  with,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  little  half-clad  and  half-starved  brats 
about  her,  has  also  one  in  the  cradle.    She  has  no 
snug  nursery — she  has  no  nurse — she  cannot 
afford  even  to  keep  at  home  an  elder  daughter 
fbr  that  purpose ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  has 
to  cook  the  family  food,  such  as  it  is,  to  wadi 
and  mend  the  family  clothes ;  and,  very  probably, 
besides  this,  to  take  In  waiting  or  other  work. 
While  she  is  busy  at  the  wash-tub,  the  child 
wakes  and  cries.    What  shall  she  do  }    At  night, 
while  she  and  her  husband  should  and  must 
sleep,  or  they  cannot  go  through  their  daily 
work,  the  child  again  wrangles  and  cries.    What 
shall  she  do  ?    There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
to  the  druggist's  shop  for — ^A  Pbkmyworth  op 
Peaob  ;  and  what  that  is,  anybody  in  Lancashire 
can  tell  you ;  and,  if  you  are  not  in  Lancashire, 
I  can — it  is  laudanum,  or  opium  disguised  in 
treacle,  and  termed  in  other  places  Godfrey's 
Cordial.    It  is  in  vain  to  remonstrate  with  the 
poor  on  this  practice — they  always  ask  you  what 
they  are  to  do,  and  think  it  unanswerable  to  add 
— ''A  pen'orth  of  peace  ia  worth  a  penny." 
Thus  are  the  constitutions  of  the  poor  sapped 
and  stupified  even  in  the  cradle,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  England  cannot  point  any  remedy  but 
that  of  taking  off  the  violent  pressure  on  the 
means  of  existence ;  and,  if  that  will  not  enable 
the  poor  of  this  country  to  live  on  bread  and 
cheese  and  honest  beef.  Instead  of  opium  and 
quack  medicines,  then  there  will  be  nothing  for 
it  hut  their  escaping  to  those  new  lands  where 
they  can. 

In  commencing  this  article,  my  intention  was, 
as  may  be  seen  by  my  title,  to  have  noticed 
merely  a  set  of  medical  practitioners,  who,  com- 
pared with  those  I  have  alluded  to,  would  be 
libelled  by  the  name  of  quacks.  They  are  coun- 
try practitioners,  who  have  taken  up  this  pro- 
fession of  themselves,  a|id  who,  however  great 
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may  have  been  their  ignorance^  were  honest  in 
their  endeavours  to  benefit  their  patients.  Amid 
the  mischief  which^  in  some  cases^  they  must 
inevitably  do,  they,  no  doubt,  did  a  considerable 
quantity  of  good.  This  class  of  Doctors  has 
been  put  down  by  the  regular  medical  men,  who 
have  obtained  an  Act  for  the  purpose ;  and  thus 
a  very  curious  class  of  old  English  leeches,  full 
of  original  character,  has  been  annihilated,  while 
the  great  evil  itself  of  quackery  has  been  per- 
mitted to  go  on  and  prosper  on  the  vitals  of  the 
poor,  under  not  merely  the  nose  but  the  sanction 
of  Government* 

My  readers  may  possibly  some  of  them  call  to 
mind  the  trial  of  a  man  of  this  class,  of  the  name 
of  Warburton,  in  Staffordshire,  some  years  ago, 
who  was  prosecuted  by  the  medical  men  of  his 
neighbourhood  under  the  aforesaid  act;  and 
whose  examination  caused  enormous  merriment 
in  the  court.  He  professed  to  practice  on  the 
principle  of  the  Whitworth  Doctors,  and,  being 
asked  in  what  doses  he  gave  his  medicine,  whe- 
ther in  grains  or  scruples^  replied  he  had  neither 
grains  nor  scruples,  but  dealt  it  out  by  hand- 
fuls.  Sir  William  Garrow,  the  judge,  asked 
him  if  he  doctored  horses,  and  he  replied — "  Yea, 
and  humans  as  well."  The  Whitworth  Doctors, 
whom  Warburton  professed  to  follow,  were, 
however,  far  superior  in  their  knowledge  and 
practice  to  him.  They  are  indeed  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  class  that  ever  perhaps 
appeared  in  England,  and  have  accordingly  be- 
come proportionably  celebrated.  For  originality 
and  eccentricity  of  character,  there  are  few  of 
those  many  varieties  of  singular  personages 
with  which  the  lower  walks  of  English  life  have 
abounded,  which  may  be  compared  with  them. 
As  this  class  of  characters  is  therefore  fast 
becoming  extinct  under  the  operation  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act,  and  as  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Whitworth  Doctors  have  been  obliged 
to  qualify  themselves  at  our  regular  medical 
schools,  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  to  have 
on  record  such  particulars  of  these  singular  men, 
as  a  visit  to  them  twenty  years  ago,  and  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  of  them  from  other 
sources,  have  furnished.  It  must,  however,  be 
kept  in  mind  that  this  visit  was  twenty  years 
ago,  and  that  such  matter  as  floats  about  in  com- 
mon conversation  may  require  some  correction. 
But,  in  the  main^  I  believe  the  following  relation 
will  be  about  as  correct  as  can  be  obtained. 

Whitworth  is  a  little  village  of  Lancashire, 
about  three  miles  from  Rochdale.  In  this  vil- 
lage, I  suppose  half  a  century  ago  or  more, 
resided  John  Taylor,  a  farrier,  and,  most  likely, 
originally  a  blacksmith.  This  man,  who  pos- 
sessed a  strongs  rough,  but  sagacious  character, 
was  eminently  successful  in  practice  upon  horses. 
It  is  probable  that,  seeing  the  beneficial  result 
of  his  pharmaceutical  and  surgical  operations 
on  horses,  like  Warburton,  he  began  to  imagine 
that  they  would  succeed  on  '^  humans  as  well." 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  efficacy  was 
tried,  and  with  such  consequences  that  his 
neighbours  began  to  have  a  great  opinion  of  his 


skill,  and  not  only  to  put  themselves  under  liii 
hands,  but  to  sound  his  fame  abroad  in  the 
country.  His  patients  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  ''the  humans"  soon  became  morenumeroui 
than  the  brutes.  John  Taylor  did  not,  on  this 
account,  however,  despise  and  abandon  the 
brutes ;  on  the  contrary,  he  continued  to  prae. 
tice  on  "  horses  and  humans  as  well"  during 
his  life ;  and  it  is  said  that,  to  the  last,  he  gave 
the  preference  to,  and  had  the  greater  pride  in, 
the  veterinary  department  of  his  business.  Long 
after  his  death,  it  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed, 
that  stocks  for  securing  horses  while  any  opera- 
tion was  performed  on  them,  were  standing  before 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  may  be  standing  there 
now,  for  aught  I  know — ^but  they  were,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  there,  not  merely  standing  but  in  use. 
John  Taylor's  fame  soon  became  preeminent  for 
the  cure  of  cancers,  for  setting  broken  bones, 
and  straightening  twisted  and  contracted  limbs. 
For  th^  and  numberless  other  causes,  people  of 
all  ranks  flocked  to  him  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. He  seems  to  have  been  a  curious  com- 
pound of  rude  independence  and  good  nature. 
Whoever  went  to  him,  gentle  or  simple,  lord 
or  labourer,  were  treated  just  in  one  way.  John 
was  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  strong  feelings  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
an  unbendable  sense  of  justice.  It  was  with 
him,  first  come  first  served ;  as  every  one  entered 
his  dressing-room,  or  surgery,  or  call  it  what 
you  will,  he  took  his  place,  and  was  attended  to 
in  his  turn,  and  no  sooner.  If  he  came  in  his 
carriage  or  on  his  bare-feet,  it  was  all  one^he 
would  get  no  preference,  and  suffer  no  neglect. 
If  any  one,  presuming  upon  his  wealth  and  ranlc, 
attempted  to  claim  prior  attention,  he  was  sure 
to  get  a  rebuff  that  satisfied  him  on  that  head; 
and,  if  he  chose  to  take  affront  and  go  away, 
why,  so  he  might — John  Taylor  would  neither 
seek  to  conciliate  him,  nor  care  about  it. 

Dr  Radcliffe,  of  free-spoken  notoriety,  who  told 
William  III.  that  he  would  not  have  his  two 
legs  for  his  three  kingdoms,  or  Abemethy  of 
our  day,  could  not  be  more  rude  and  uncere- 
monious in  their  manners  than  John  Taylor^ 
He  charged  all  alike,  rich  and  poor ;  and  such  a 
charge  ! — ^hear  it,  O  ye  doctors !— eighteenpcnce 
a- week  for  medicine  and  attendance !  It  wa^ 
plain  he  did  not  want  to  make  a  fortune;  tnd 
yet^  even  at  this  rate,  such  was  the  immense 
numbers  who  flocked  to  him,  he  did  make  a  for* 
tune.  The  rich,  it  is  true,  who  received  benefit 
from  him,  often  made  him  handsome  presents; 
but,  if  they  made  these  before  they  left,  they  goi 
no  better  attention  than  they  would  have  doa 
without — for  it  was  his  principle  to  do  all  th« 
his  art  could  for  every  one ;  and,  if  the  pod 
never  paid  him,  as  many  never  did,  he  nef^ 
asked  them  for  it ;  they  staid  as  long  as  ' 
pleased,  and  they  went  when  they  pleased, 
had  lodg^gs  in  the  cottages  of  the  village, 
I  believe  that  it  was  owing  to  the  need  oHoJ 
gings  that  the  village  itself  sprung  np. 
was  a  subscription  box  kept  to  help  suchj 
the  poor  as  eoold  not  support  themsdres;  i 
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when  John  Taylor  heard  of  any  cases  of  great 
need  tmongst  them,  he  would  carry  round  the 
box  himself  amongst  the  more  affluent  of  his 
patients,  and  contribute  liberally  too.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  such  numbers  hastened  to  the 
Whitworth  Doctor.  The  medical  men  of  the 
neighbourhood,  of  course,  exerted  all  their  in- 
floence  against  the  spread  of  John  Taylor's 
extraordinary  reputation,  and  carefully  trum- 
peted about  all  the  cases  in  which  they  could  learn 
that  he  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and,  no  doubt, 
there  were  plenty  of  these,  especially  as  almost 
ercry  patient  who  went  to  him  had  been  under 
the  hands  of  a  regular  practitioner  till  his  faith 
had  failed ;  and  a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
Mch  as  had  been  dismissed  from  hospitals  and 
infirmaries  as  incurable.  But  John  Taylor  cared 
for  none  of  these  things.  It  was  his  daily  de- 
li^t  to  deride  the  skill  of  the  medical  men  of 
the  country;  and,  sure  enough,  he  had  always 
before  hhn  plenty  of  instances  of  signal  failures 
on  their  part.  ''  Ay,"  he  used  to  say,  as  he  sat 
dresaing  his  patients,  and  looking  round  on 
perhaps  such  a  group  of  cripples  and  invalids  as 
no  infirmary  in  England  contained,  "the  doc- 
ton  etU  me  a  quack,  and  a  horse-doctor ;  but  who 
hare  been  doctoring  you,  I  wonder?  What 
nakes  all  you  come  to  Whitworth,  eh  ?  if  you 
h»ve  good  doctors  at  home  ?  I  should  like'  to 
know  that  Can  any  one  tell  me  that?"  And 
then  he  would  laugh,  and  tell  them  what  had 
pwed  between  himself  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
wnring^doctors.  "  A  famous  doctor  of  Man- 
theater,"  said  he,  on  one  occasion — and  naming 
a  leading  physician— "  met  me  the  other  day  as 
I  was  going  along  the  street.  'Well,  John 
Taylor,' said  he,  '  you  go  on  killing  as  usual,  I 
"W»o«e.'  'Ay,'  replied  I,  to  humour  the  man, 
'but  at  somewhat  a  cheaper  rate  than  thou  does.'" 

That  John  did  some  signal  cures  there  can  be 
"question.  It  ia  probable  that  his  clear,  strong 
head,  and  a  native  turn  for  surgery,  gave  a  pre- 
we  knowledge  of  what  his  drugs  and  applica- 
^  could  effect,  and  that  his  boldness  carried 
him  through  what  more  scientific  hands  dared  not 
hwe  onderUken.  I  knew  a  lady  well  who  had 
•««»  given  up  by  the  ablest  surgeons  of  her 
^bourhood  as  incurable.  Her  complaint  was  a 
«^  in  the  breast.  Though  living  a  hundred 
■ilea  from  Whitworth,  she  resolved,  as  a  last  re- 
•^,  to  go  to  John  Taylor.  When  John  had  ex- 
*»»ned  the  breast,  he  looked  at  her,  and  said— 

"What  art  thou  come  here  for,  woman  ?" 

The  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  a  dauntless 
wt,  replied,  *'  To  be  cured,  to  be  sure." 

"Cured!"  said  John  in  a  stem  voice;  "not 
*"«e  dectors  in  England  can  cure  thee :  thou 
■^  go  home  agiain,  and  dee .'" 
^Mtell  you,  John  Taylor,"  replied  the  lady, 

1  ^all  do  no  ^ch  thing.  I  am  come  here  to 
■*  whether  you  are  as  much  cleverer  than  other 
Jw>  as  you  are  represented.  Try  your  hand, 
2!L  i5^'  on  me.  You  think  I  am  afraid  of 
||2J»  owt,  but  you  are  mistaken;  I  can  bear 
J**you  eaninflict ;  and  I  say,  try  your  hand— 
iMmiiyUoreture.    I  eaa  but  die  at  kst." 


'^  Thou  art  a  brave  lass,"  replied  John,  in  evi- 
dent surprise.  "  Then,  I  will  try — and  God  pro- 
sper us  both !" 

The  lady  remained  there  six  months,  and, 
during  that  period,  she  suffered  as  much  as  it  is 
perhaps  possible  for  a  human  creature  to  bear ; 
but  she  came  home  a  sound  woman,  and  lived 
thirty  years  afterwards.  I  have  often  sat,  when 
a  boy,  and  heard  her  tell  what  passed  at  Whit- 
worth. Dr  John,  as  he  was  called,  had  then  two 
sons,  grown  up,  who  assisted  him,  George  and 
James.  George  was  married,  and  Mrs  George 
acted  as  the  compounder  of  his  medicines ;  and 
the  lady,  who  seemed  herself  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  place,  used  to  help  her.  The  principal 
remedies  used  were,  a  diet  drink  to  purify  the 
blood ;  an  active  caustic,  called  by  the  appro, 
priate  name  of  "  Keen,"  with  which  they  eradi- 
cated cancers;  a  spirituous  liniment,  called 
"  Whitworth  Redbottle ;"  a  black  salve ;  a  snuff, 
of  wondrous  virtues,  for  the  head  ;  and  blisters. 
All  these,  Mrs  George  and  the  lady  found  abun- 
dant occupation  in  preparing,  and  in  the  most 
primitive  manner.  They  used  to  boil  a  whole 
kettle  of  ingredients  for  the  black  salve ;  then 
mop  the  floor,  and  fling  the  salve  out  upon  it 
while  it  was  wet ;  after  which  they  cut  it  into 
portions,  and  rolled  into  it  little  sticks.  They 
made  diet  drinks  by  gallons;  and  made  pills  by 
the  thousand. 

Dr  John  was  not  only  sought  by  patients 
of  high  rank  at  Whitworth,  but  he  was,  on 
several  occasions,  sent  for  to  them  to  consider- 
able distances.  One  of  these  journeys  was  to 
Cheltenham,  to  attend  a  lady  of  high  rank — a 
duchess — where  arriving,  and  finding  her  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  people,  he  ordered 
all  out  but  the  husband  and  maid ;  and,  ascer- 
taining that  the  complaint  was  an  abscess,  with 
her  permission  he  opened  it,  and  gave  her  instant 
relief.  This  raised  such  an  opinion  of  his  skill, 
that  George  III.,  who  was  there  with  his  family, 
afterwards  sent  for  him  to  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, who  had  a  complaint  in  the  head  which  re- 
sisted all  the  skill  of  the  royal  physicians.  John 
Taylor  gave  the  princess  some  of  his  famous 
snuff,  and  eventually  relieved  her.  Of  some 
characteristic  passages  which  occurred  then,  we 
shall  speak  anon. 

When  I  visited  Whitworth,  old  John  Taylor 
was  dead,  and  his  son  James,  and  the  two  sons  of 
George,  (then  dead,  too,)  were  the  doctors.  I 
remember  James  as  a  stout  man,  in  a  blue  coat, 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  having  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  respectable  farrier.  The  elder  of  the 
two  nephews  appeared  a  fine  active  young  man 
of  three  or  four-and- twenty ;  the  other,  a  youth 
two  or  three  years  younger. 

I  well  remember  approaching  Whitworth  from 
Rochdale.  The  way  lay  along  a  very  miry,  wind- 
ing road,  which  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
traverse  on  foot  but  for  a  raised  footpath  with 
one  single  row  of  flag-stones.  The  country 
round  was  of  the  wildest  description ;  desolate 
moors  and  moorland  hills,  with  scattered  fields 
of  the  most  neglected  aqpect^  with  banks  with  a 
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flaf-ttone  here  and  there  railed  on  the  top  of 
them,  and  a  few  hramhle^hnahes  for  fences. 
Winding  round  a  brown  moorland  hill,  I  came 
to  a  sort  of  opening  in  the  side  of  it,  up  which 
oontinued  the  causeway  of  single  flag-stones.  In 
this  core  or  opening  of  the  hill,  I  found  the 
village — a  group  of  grey-stone  houses,  above 
which  swelled  away  a  great  heathy  hill,  almost 
deserving  the  name  of  mountain,  and,  as  I  soon 
learned,  called  *' Brown- Wardle."  The  poor 
patients,  such  as  lodged  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  village,  were  just  coming  away  from  the 
dressing-room ;  and  never  did  1  see  sueh  a  sight 
on  any  other  occasion.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
the  allegory  of  the  ''  Mountain  of  Miseries"  was 
here  become  a  reality,  and  was  pouring  out  all ' 
its  evils  in  a  bodily  and  human  shape,  A  crew 
of  the  poorest  and  most  emaciated  creatures 
came  hobbling  along,  some  on  crutches,  and  some 
on  sticks,  with  shrunken  forms  and  ghostly  coun- 
tenances, bearing  in  them  all  the  signs  of  phy* 
sical  suffering.  What  rendered  their  wretched 
aspect  still  more  wretched  was,  that  most  of 
them  were  clad  in  that  coarse  grey  cloth  in 
which  the  parish  authorities  now  generally  array 
paupers.  We  found  the  village  an  assemblage 
of  poor  cottages,  such  as  the  houses  of  Lanca- 
shire weavers  generally  are,  and  the  inhabitants 
living  chiefly  on  dry  oat-cake,  milk,  and  pota- 
toes. Such  a  thing  as  fresh  meat,  we  were  told, 
was  rarely  seen  there,  except  at  the  dootor's 
and  the  inn,  or  in  lodging-houses  where  patients 
of  some  property  were.  The  only  barber  in  the 
village  was  a  woman.  Luckily  we  found  the  inn 
a.  tolerably  good  village  pablio-house ;  and,  more 
luckily  still,  we  found  two  or  three  highly.re* 
•pectable  and  intelligent  people  staying  in  it ; 
part  of  whom  were  patients,  and  one  a  wealthy 
old  gentleman  of  Leeds,  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
eoming  and  spending  some  weeks  there  annually, 
from  the  grateful  pleasure  of  having  been  there 
cured  of  a  most  formidable  disease,  which  had 
baffled  the  most  able  surgeons  of  his  own  town. 
The  inn  was  at  the  top  of  the  glen,  close  under 
the  foot  of  Brown- Wardle ;  the  doctor's  house 
on  the  same  side  of  the  village,  but  lower  down. 
Having  established  ourselves  in  our  quarters, 
we  soon  issued  forth  to  reconnoitre  the  place 
and  see  the  Doctors.  Of  all  the  '^  Nooks  of  the 
World,"  never  was  I  in  sueh  a  nook  as  this.  All 
about  the  village  were  wretched  invalids  walk^ 
ing,  some  with  patched  faces,  some  with  an  arm 
or  a  leg  bound'  fast  to  a  board— I  suppose,  in 
<Mrder  to  straighten  them ;  some  with  splints  on 
their  arms,  shewing  that  they  had  been  broken ; 
others  moving  slowly  along  like  spectres,  in  the 
lowest  state  of  physical  exhaustion ;  and  others 
inwardly  groaning  as  they  passed,  evidently  from 
the  torture  they  were  undergoing  from  the  keen, 
Dante  might  have  there  learned  new  forms  of 
torture  for  his  ^^  Inferno."  The  Doctors'  house 
was  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  its  larger  siae, 
and  by  the  wooden  machine  standing  in  the 
street  before  it,  for  fixing  immovably  horsa- 
patients  when  under  their  hands.  On  entering 
the  dresdng-rooinj  a  seene  eliU  more  aiBgiilar 


than  that  without  presented  itself.  In  thsviU 
lage  there  were,  at  that  time,  more  than  a  ban- 
dred  patients.  In  this  room  there  were  at  least 
fifty,  waiting  to  be  dressed  or  examined.  Thej 
were  all  arranged  in  a  row  round  the  room,  and 
in  one  comer  sat  James  Taylor,  with  hissuii^ 
apparatus — such  apparatus  as,  I  suppose,  wu 
never  seen  in  any  other  surgery.  It  wsi,  in 
plain  truth,  the  old  shoeing-box  of  the  blaek- 
smith-^such  as,  I  presume,  most  of  ny  readen 
have  seen  ;  an  oblong,  shallow  box,  with  an  iron 
handle,  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  risiag  over  the 
middle  of  it,  to  carry  it  by— the  very  box,  no 
doubt,  which  had  served  on  many  an  oeeasion 
of  shoeing  a  horse  before  doctoring  became  John 
Taylor's  trade.  In  this  box  were  a  few  bottlei 
and  pots  of  their  invariable  remedies — "  keen," 
green  salve,  red-bottle,  some  blisters  and  plui* 
tors  ready  spread,  a  large  wooden  skewer  or  two, 
and  some  hurds.  The  patients  came  in  tucoei- 
sion  before  the  Doctor,  and  he  rapidly  examined 
and  dismissed  them.  Borne  he  sent  to  Mn 
George  for  medicaments ;  to  others  he  handed 
out  a  plaister  or  quantity  of  head-snuff;  othen 
came  with  a  blister  ready  risen ;  on  seeing  whioh 
he  took  a  skewer,  wrapped  some  hurds  round  it, 
and  with  that  desperate  weapon  flirted  the  blis- 
ter straight  off  at  once,  gave  the  raw  place  a  good 
rubbing  with  the  hurds,  and,  handing  the  writh- 
ing  patient  a  plaister,  told  him  to  go  and  put 
that  on,  and  come  again  in  the  afternoon, wheathe 
same  process  would  be  repeated.  Some  were 
dressed  with  the  '^  keen,"  who,  in  the  agony  of  it, 
darted  out  of  the  place  full  speed ;  and  some 
with  rheumatic  contractions  in  the  arms  or  hands 
were  sent  to  rub  the  hand-rail  of  the  stairs  for 
half  an  hour.  The  whole  scene  was  most  singu- 
lar ;  but  nothing  was  so  remarkable  as  theitoicsl 
endurance  of  pain  by  the  patients.  I  suppose  it 
was  seeing  how  lightly  pain  was  treated  hj  the 
Doctor,  that  every  one  felt  himself  bonnd,  befors 
so  many  witnesses,  to  betray  no  effeminscy;  M 
certainly  endurance  which,  under  ordinary  cir- 
eumstanees  never  would  have  been  dreamed  of, 
there  was  general.  That  very  morning  I  la^  » 
stout  blacksmith  present  himself.  His  arm  hid 
been  broken,  and  had  been  set  crookedly  by  bis 
surgeon.  James  Taylor  told  him  to  sit  down  in 
a  chair  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and,  signing* 
strong  man  to  go  behind  and  put  his  arms  round 
the  patient>  and  hold  him  fast  in  the  chakr,  hs 
ordered  another  man  to  take  him  by  the  hand 
and  pull  out  the  ailing  arm  with  all  his  migbt. 
He  then  laid  his  hand  on  the  ill-aet  fracture,  end, 
with  a  sudden  pressure,  crack  went  the  beae> 
splints  were  at  hand,  and  It  was  set  again  in  & 
space  of  time  that  appeared  hnt  as  a  moment. 
There,  thought  I,  that  man  has  had  enough  for 
one  day ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  I  met  this  black- 
smith walking  about  the  vUlage  with  his  srm  i« 
a  sling,  and  quietly  whistling,  as  if  at  f^^ 


The  young  Ge<wge  was  the  one  who  took  thi 
department  of  bon#-aetting9  and  he  went  sn 
round  the  country,  often  to  very  great  distsnoej 
for  thai  pnipoae.   Ho  had  a  eaiiitalhoii^  ^ 
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nibmjwhere  to  set  a  bone^  at  the  simple  charge 
•f  Old  flhilliqg  a-mile^  operatioa  included !  A 
giptleniftn  who  had  been  there  soine  time^  told 
m$  Uiat  he  saw  this  George  have  the  aim  of  a 
strong  man  strapped  to  the  iron  palisades  on  the 
girden  wail»  and  two  strong  fellows  pulling  at 
the  mail,  while  he  himself  took  a  run-jump,  and 
ctrock  the  man  on  the  arm,  in  order  to  break 
again  an  ill-set  fracture,  which  was,  however, 
too  firmly  knit  to  give  way  to  any  gentle  means; 
and  that^  fearful  as  the  operation  appeared,  the 
man's  arm  was  soon  reset  and  did  well. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  this  singular  place, 
we  mast  see,  while  these  things  are  going  on, 
Boabers  of  patients  walking  aboi|t,  having  all 
the  appearance  of  violent  colds  in  their  heads, 
the  effect  of  taking  the  head-snuff;  now  and 
then  a  horse  coming  up  to  be  doctored,  which 
the  Doctor  would  walk  out  to,  leaving  all  his ''  hu- 
nana"  to  wait  his  return  within.  The  younger 
James,  however,  appeared,  whilst  I  was  there,  to 
take  the  hotse  department.  I  saw  him  order  a 
hoNs  to  be  put  in  the  stocks  one  morning,  with 
his  head  fixed  fast  aloft,  and,  coming  out  of  the 
house  with  a  red-hot  iron,  he  bored,  very  deli- 
hoately,  £ve  or  six  holes  with  it  under  the 
hone's  jaws,  and  at  coolly  then  said*^ 

''Take  him  away,  and  keep  him  from  any 
otker  horses ;  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  he'll 
nefer  be  any  baiter." 

''  If  he  will  never  be  any  better,"  I  asked, 
"  wky  put  the  poor  creature  to  that  torment  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  James,  ^  but  how  did  1  know  that 
till  1  had  tried  how  far  the  disease  was  gone  ?" 

This  James  might  often  be  seen  walking  about 
hefore  the  house,  with  an  old  hat  slung  before 
^  by  a  cord  over  his  shoulders.  In  this  hat  he 
had  a  large  lump  of  some  compound,  which  he 
▼orked  into  piUs  as  he  went  about.  The  hat 
was  fairly  saturated  through  and  through  with 
the  drug,  and  appeared  to  have  been  used  for 
that  purpose  for  years.  When  he  had  made  a 
hat-full  of  pills,  he  went  and  turned  them  into  a 
^,  took  another  lump  of  compound,  and  again 
Mmmenced  hie  walk  and  his  pill-making. 

These  curioai.  primitive  people,  by  this  time 
vcre  beeeme  very  wealthy.  The  plaee,  and  a 
great  deal  of  land  round  it,  belonged  to  them. 
They  kept  a  paok  of  hounds,  and  were  very 
fond  of  hunting ;  and  often  would  the  Doctor 
leare  the  dreseing^room  without  a  word,  mount 
^  hone,  and  h$  off  after  the  bounds  before  the 
patients  were  aware  of  his  intentions.  No  doubt, 
^  Biasl  have  been  a  great  relief  to  him,  to  get 
*it  of  the  fetid  air,  and  from  amongst  the  mise- 
ritssf  the  dreeaing-roem,  and  enjoy  the  freshness 
^  the  meors  and  the  excitement  of  the  chase ; 
Keallous  aa  the  Dootors  seemed  outwardly, 
aad  bkflt  in  their  behaviour,  there  was  no 
tint  of  humanity  in  them,  James  used  to  sit 
M  he  dressed  hie  patients,  endeavouring  to  amuse 
t^  with  aU  the  loeal  storiee  he  could  recollect, 
fl*  aften  eatertained  them  too  with  anecdotes 
sf  his  father,  Dr  Jahn  ;  of  which  we  may  give 
« iastanoe  or  twew 

Ageatliwiaa  of  ggeai  weaUh  wm  W  Whit- 


worth.  He  drove  up  to  the  inn  in  his  carriage, 
and  with  a  very  splendid  equipage.  He  soon 
sent  down  a  very  smart  and  powdered  servant, 
requesting  John  Taylor  to  wait  on  him,  '^^  Wait 
on  him  !-**wait  on  him !"  exclaimed  John,  in 
apparent  astonishment.  ''  Tell  the  man  I  wait 
on  nobody— those  who  come  here  must  wait  on 
me.  If  he  wants  me,  he  must  come  to  the  dreas^ 
ing-room  like  the  rest,  and  take  his  turn." 
This  answer  was  so  offensive  that  the  gentle- 
man, though  suffering  excruciating  pain  from  a 
complaint  pronounced  by  his  own  medical  men 
to  be  hopeless,  was,  like  Naaman,  when  the 
prophet  told  him  to  go  and  dip  in  Jordan,  so 
indignant  that  he  ordered  his  carriage  out,  and 
told  the  coachman  to  drive  home  again.  His 
servants,  however,  prevailed  on  him,  as  it  was  of 
so  much  consequence  to  himself,  to  humour  this 
Lancashire  bear,  as  they  called  him.  He  did  so^ 
and  when  he  entered  the  dressing-room — '^  Thou 
lazy  dog/'  said  Dr  John,  "  what  hast  thou  come 
here  for  ?  If  it  is  not  worth  thy  coming  from 
the  inn,  it  was  not  worth  coming  all  the  rest  of 
the  way,  I  think."  The  gentleman  smothered 
his  indignation,  and  John  eventuaUy  sent  him 
home  a  sound  man. 

At  another  time,  a  nobleman  brought  his  lady 
to  Whitworth.  She  could  not  walk,  and  was 
carried  into  the  private  dressing-room.  John 
inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  told  that 
she  had  been  startled  by  a  sudden  fright ;  had 
fallen ;  and  from  that  time  had  never  been  able 
to  put  one  foot  to  the  ground.  John  Taylor 
told  her  to  try  to  walk.  The  lady,  smiling,  an- 
swered, that  if  she  could  have  walked  she  need 
not  have  come  to  him.  Nothing  would  satisfy 
John,  however,  but  that  she  must  try  to  walk. 
So,  being  raised  up  by  her  husband,  and  leaning 
on  him,  she  made  the  attempt.  As  she  stood  in 
great  pain,  John  went  behind  her,  and  gave  her 
a  sudden  push  with  his  knee.  The  lady  gave  a 
scream,  and  a  start,  and  fell  into  her  husband's 
arms.  The  nobleman,  very  indignant  at  the 
insult  he  supposed  put  upon  his  wife,  asked 
the  Doctor  very  fiercely  what  he  meant.  "  Why," 
said  John,  '^  I  mean  to  see  what  good  that  has 
done  her.  Let  her  try  to  walk  again  now," 
The  nobleman  was  very  angry,  and  the  lady 
very  much  alarmed  and  agitated;  and  it  was 
with  the  utmost  difilculty  that  the  Doctor  could 
get  them  to  listen  any  farther  to  him.  ^^  Why^ 
if  you  are  fools,  ye  are  fools,"  said  John.  *'  Let 
the  woman,  I  say,  try  to  walk  again."  They 
were  at  length  prevailed  on  to  consent,  whei^ 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  lady,  she  found  the 
power  of  her  limb  in  a  great  measure  restored^ 
and  was  able  to  get  across  the  room,  leaning 
on  her  husband.  The  nobleman  was  now  as 
full  of  amasement  as  he  was  before  of  wrath* 
^'  In  the  name  of  wonder,"  said  he,  "  how  came 
you  to  hit  on  that  scheme  ?"  "  Why,"  replied 
the  Doctor,  ^^the  woman's  hip  was  out.  It 
was  put  out  in  a  fright,  you  said,  and  I  thought 
a  fright  was  just  as  likely  to  jump  it  in  agidn« 
There  it  is,  yon  see.  She  must  have  it  weQ^ 
bandaged  for  a  while,  then  all  will  b«   ^^ 
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But  you  may  go  home  to-day  if  you  like."  Of 
course^  the  joy  of  both  husband  and  wife  was  not 
small.  The  nobleman,  in  his  gratitude^  pressed 
upon  John  a  purse  of  gold;  but  he  refusing 
to  take  more  than  his  regular  fee,  the  nobleman 
threw  the  purse  on  the  table  and. left  it. 

James  related  this  story  of  himself.  He  was 
in  Staffordshire^  near  Lichfield^  and^  it  becoming 
known,  he  was  sent  for  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
in  bed.  When  he  got  into  his  room,  he  found 
him  surrounded  with  abundance  of  bottles  of 
physic.  He  immediately  rung  the  bell,  and  or- 
dered the  servants  to  throw  all  those  into  the 
yard ;  and  to  get  up  their  master,  and  let  him 
sit  down  to  dinner  with  him.  They  all  ex- 
claimed, that  was  impossible,  for  their  master  had 
not  been  out  of  bed  for  some  months.  '^  Never 
mind,"  said  James ;  **  get  us  some  dinner  here ; 
and  bring  your  master  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water.  What  he  is  dying  of  is  want  of  nourish- 
ment." With  much  persuasion  the  gentleman 
was  got  up ;  drank  the  brandy  and  water,  and 
took  some  food.  Next  day,  he  felt  a  great  deal 
better.  James  had  him  down  stairs  to  dinner  ; 
and,  in  a  very  few  days^  had  him  out  with  him 
on  horseback,  and  after  the  hounds. 

James  used  to  relate  his  father's  visit  to  the 
Royal  Family,  to  prescribe  for  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, with  much  gusto.  The  complaint  of  the  Prin- 
cess was  a  continued  pain  and  stupor  in  the  head. 
Of  course,  John  Taylor  immediately  ordered  her 
to  take  his  snuff.  This  snuff  is  made  of  the  pow- 
dered leaves  of  the  Assarabecca^  (^Aaarum  Euro* 
pcBum,)  which  has  the  property  of  purging  the 
head,  and  of  which  plenty  was  grown  in  the  gar- 
den at  Whitworth.  John,  having  given  his  order, 
and  delivered  the  snuff,  looked  about  him,  and, 
seeing  the  Princesses  all  there,  he  clapped  the 
Queen  familiarly  on  the  back,  and  said — "  Well, 
thou  art  a  farrently  woman*  to  be  the  mother  of 
such  a  set  of  straight-backed  lasses." 

Charlotte  took  this  unusual  familiarity  with  a 
very  good  grace,  smiling,  and  repljring — ''  Yes, 
Mr  Taylor,  aad  I  was  once  as  straight-backed  a 
lass  as  any  of  them." 

John  had  not,  however^  retired  from  the  pre- 
sence of  royalty  very  long,  when  he  was  sent  for 
again  in  great  haste.  ^^  Well,  and  what  is  the 
matter  now  ?"  asked  he,  on  entering. 

'^  Oh !  the  Princess  is  taken  with  such  a  con- 
tinual sneezing,  that  we  are  quite  alarmed." 

*'  Is  that  all  ?"  said  John ;  ''  then  let  the  girl 
sneeze ;  that  is  the  very  thing  that  will  do  her 
good." 

John  is  said  to  have  had  the  honour  of  com- 
pletely relieving  the  Princess  of  her  complaint. 
We  must,  however,  give  one  more  characteristic 
anecdote  of  him  before  we  withdraw  him  from 
court.  One  morning,  as  he  sate  chatting  with 
the  Queen  and  Princesses,  a  draper's  man  brought 
in,  by  order,  a  number  of  pieces  of  Irish  linen  for 
the  Queen's  inspection.  On  looking  it  over,  none 
was  found  to  be  so  fine  as  was  desired.  The  man 
was  ordered  to  bring  some  much  finer.  He,  of 
course,  assured  her  Majesty  that  every  effort 
*  Good-looking, 


should  be  used  to  meet  her  wishes,  but  that  he 
was  doubtful  whether  any  finer  really  was  made. 
^'Oh,  dear,  yes!"  exclaimed  both  Queen  and 
Princesses^  ''  much  finer  than  this^  we  are  con- 
fident." 

The  man  bowed  and  retired.    When  he  was 
gone,  John  Taylor,  who  sate  closely  observing 
all  that  passed^  said — "  Now,  do  you  expect  the 
man  will  bring  you  any  finer  ?" 
"Oh!  certainly!" 
''  Well,"  said  John,  *'  I  don't." 
"  You  don't  ?    Why,  Mr  Taylor,  what  makes 
you  think  so  ?" 

ff  Because,"  replied  John,  "  I  don't  believe 
there  ever  was  finer  made  than  one  piece  amongst 
these.    But  I  can  tell  you  what  the  man  wiU  do. 
He'll  go  home  and  rest  a  while,  and  then  he  will 
come  back  with  the  finest  piece  of  cloth,  and  put  a 
good  deal  higher  price  upon  it,  and  then  it  will  do." 
"  Oh,  no  !"  exclaimed  Queen  Charlotte^  "  I  am 
a  better  judge  of  linen  than  you  give  me  credit 
for,  Mr  Taylor.     Besides,  the  man  dare  not  do 
such  a  thing — he  would  at  once  lose  our  patron- 
age— he  dare  not  do  such  a  thing." 
«  Well,"  said  John,  "  we  shall  see." 
"  Well,  now,"  said  the  Queen,  "  we  will  see* 
You  shall  remain  here  till  the  man  return,  and 
be  convinced." 

He  did  so.  The  man,  after  a  while,  comeback 
with  a  single  piece.  He  assured  her  Majesty 
that  they  had  sent  all  over  the  city,  and  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  this  piece— ^^rtainly 
the  most  extraordinarily  fine  piece  of  linen  which 
he  had  ever  beheld.  The  Queen  and  Princesses, 
on  examining  it,  at  once  joined  in  expressions  of 
admiration  of  it.  "  That  was  fine,  indeed  1  That 
Vfa8  much  superior  to  the  finest  of  the  former 
pieces  I" 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  withdrawn — "There !" 
said'  the  Queen,  turning  triumphantly  to  John 
Taylor,  "  what  do  you  think  now,  Mr  Taylor  ? 
You  will  admit,  I  think,  that  you  were  mis- 
taken." 

"  That  may  soon  be  settled,"  said  John.  "  If 
that  be  the  fine  piece  which  the  man  had  here 
before,  there  is  the  mark  of  my  thumb  on  it ; 
for  I  never  saw  finer  linen  than  that  in  my  life, 
and,  expecting  what  the  man  must  do,  I  privately 
wet  my  thumb,  and  rubbed  it  in  the  chimney, 
before  I  took  hold  of  the  piece." 

There  was  an  instant  eager  examination  of 
the  piece,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  John 
Taylor's  mark. 

The  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
such  an  opinion  of  Dr  John's  ability,  that  they 
believed  nothing  was  too  difficult  for  him.  James 
often  told  this  story.  A  country  fellow  one  day 
appeared  before  the  house  with  a  couple  of 
wretched  old  horses,  and  asked  to  speak  with  the 
Doctor.  John  Taylor  went  out  to  him;  and,  on 
seeing  the  man's  cattle,  supposed  he  was  come 
to  sell  them  for  the  hounds.  What  then  was 
his  surprise  when  the  fellow  gravely  told  him 
that  he  got  his  living  by  carting  coals  with  tlieee 
two  horses;  that  they  were  now  neurly  worn  oitt ; 
and  that  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  freak  oiiee  ;  eo 
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he  would  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  take  them^ 
and  make  him  one  preatty  good  'un  out  of  them. 
If  he  could  not  do  that,  he  was  a  ruined  man. 

"One  preatty  good 'un!"  said  John,  looking  very 
grimly  at  the  horses;  "why,  fellow,  what  preatty 
food  'nn  con  be  made  out  of  two  such  bare-boned 
old  dog-tits  as  those,  thinkest  thou  ?  But,  how- 
ever, take  them  and  turn  them  into  the  close  by 
the  bam  there,  and  come  again  in  a  fortnight. 
I  must  try  what  I  can  do  for  thee." 

With  many  thanks,  the  mac  made  his  bow^  and 
took  bis  leave.  Duly  at  the  end  of  the  fort- 
night, to  the  day,  the  man  appeared,  and  asked 
the  Doctor  if  he  had  done  the  job  for  him.  John 
Taylor  called  a  man^  and  told  him  to  go  and 
bring  the  horse  that  he  made  the  other  day. 
Accordingly,  the  horse  was  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  croflt,  and  the  fellow,  looking  him 
all  over  with  the  air  of  a  judge,  declared  that 
the  horse  was  certainly  better  than  both  of  the 
old'uns  put  together ;  "  but,"  said  he^  "  Doctor, 
you've  made  one  mistake,  and  a  great  'un." 

«  What's  that  ?"  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Why,"  said  the  fellow,  *'  it  is  a  wall-eyed- 
'un ;  and,  of  all  things^  I  canna  abide  a  wall- 
eyed  'un." 

"Get  away,  thou  fool !"  said  Dr  John,  *'  thou 
should  ha'  told  me  that  before.  It  can't  be  al- 
tered now."  So  the  man,  walked  his  beast  off 
the  ground,  never  for  a  moment  doubting  but  it 
was  compounded  of  the  two  old  ones,  or  thinking 
it  at  all  wonderful  that  Dr  John  had  done  such 
a  thing.  The  Doctor  had  plenty  of  horses  on  the 
moor,  reserved  for  his  hounds ;  and  out  of  these 
he  had  picked  the  best. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  place  was 
in  the  strange  things  which  wealthy  people,  who 
had  received  benefits  from  the  Doctors,  had  sent 
them  as  presents-^-gewgaws,  and  things  the 
most  unlikely  to  be  valued  by  such  men,  and 
whieh  shewed  more  gratitude  than  judgment  in 
the  senders.  I  was  astonished  one  day  to  find,  in 
a  house- trough,  in  a  lane,  a  quantity  of  fine  gold 
ish«  On  asking  the  Doctor  why  they  were  put 
there,  he  replied — "  Some  silly  people  had  sent 
them,  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 
He  thought  they  were  as  well  there  as  anywhere." 
Another  present,  of  silver.pheasant  fowls,  found 
a  better  reception.  George  had  them  up  at  a 
bam  above  the  village,  and  took  great  delight  in 
them ;  and  truly  they  were  a  most  splendid  flock 
of  fowls  indeed. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a  dose.  Great  changes 
time  has  made  amongst  the  Whit  worth  Doctors,  as 
well  as  amongst  other  people,  since  that  day. 


Old  John  had  a  sister  married  to  a  great  manufac- 
turer, of  the  name  of  Madon,  at  Bacup.  A  friend 
of  mine  once  went  with  James  there,  to  see  his 
sister,  and  met  with  a  most  hospitable  reception. 
He  there  saw  an  old  woman  of  105  years  of  age. 
She  had  lived  in  the  Madon  family  90  years^  and 
nursed  four  generations  of  them.  She  had  then 
a  young  child  in  her  arms,  and  related  to  my 
friend  the  history  of  the  family  into  which  she  had 
entered  at  the  age  of  15.  Her  wages  were  then 
sixpence  a- week,  which  were  afterwards  raised 
to  one  penny  a-day.  She  appeared  at  this  ad- 
vanced time  of  life  still  very  cheerful,  being  al- 
lowed to  do  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  she 
pleased,  but  still  attending  to  the  nursery,  and 
retaining  it  as  her  peculiar  task  to  clean  an  old* 
fashioned  grate  which  no  one  else  could  keep 
bright  enough  for  her.  She  had  a  daughter  of 
her  own,  about  70,  whom  she  jocularly  called  the 
old  woman. 

But  not  only  has  time  swept  away  this  patri- 
archal old  nurse,  but  Dr  John,  and  Dr  James^ 
and  Mrs  George,  and  one  of  the  younger  ones 
too.  I  have  heard  something  of  the  two  young 
men  going  out  shooting,  and  one  accidentally 
shooting  the  other;  of  the  younger  branches 
going  to  study  and  taking  their  medical  degrees 
at  the  University ;  that  one  or  more  still  remains 
at  "Whitworth ;  one  practises  largely,  much  in 
the  old  style,  at  Oldfield  Lane,  Manchester ;  and 
one  is  settled  at  Todmorden.  The  newspapers, 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  riots  at  Todmorden 
the  other  day^  stated  that  the  house  of  James 
Taylor,  Esq.,  a  magistrate,  and  one  of  the  family 
of  the  famous  Whitworth  Doctors,  had  been  en- 
tered by  the  rioters,  and  his  family  paintings  cut 
to  pieces.  Can  this  be  the  James  of  the  days  of 
my  visit  to  Whitworth — ^the  slim  youth  of  the 
old  pill-manufacturing  hat  ?  If  so,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  portraits  of  Drs  John^  and  James, 
and  George,  of  Mrs  George,  and  all  the  famous 
Whitworth  Doctors,  are  gone  to  destruction,  be- 
yond the  art  of  their  successors,  or  all  the  powers 
of  '*  keen,"  red-bottle,  or  black-plaster,  to  restore 
them.  The  rascally  rogues  of  Todmorden  rioters  I 
A  cotton-mill  might  have  been  rebuilt ;  but  who 
shall  return  to  the  world  the  likeness  of  honest 
John  Taylor,  who  made  nobles  come  to  him  as 
common  men ;  who  clapped  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land on  the  back;  and  made^  for  a  believing 
countryman,  one  "preatty"  good  horse  of  two  bad 
ones?  The  loss  is  irreparable;  and,  perhaps^ 
even  this  slight  reminiscence  may  be  the  most 
palpable  record  of  him  remaining. 


EEMINISC.ENCES. 


Thc  pletfore  that  from  contemplation  gpringi 
Of  oatQic't  beauties,  doth  not  quickly  die, 
Bvt  ie  a  liTiog  fount  of  harmony, 
T»  viich  the  goddess  Memory  often  brings 
Tbe  wearied  spirit :  hopes  and  fears  which  lie 
'Witkia  the  daUy  round  of  common  things, 
Gr0«r  dim  in  ^i^ce,  while  the  days  gone  by 

^O.  LX1V..V0L.  VI. 


Float  over  us  with  joy  upon  their  wings. 
Calm  as  the  light  which  in  the  summer  sky 
The  placid  moon  doth  round  about  her  cast^ 
Pure  as  the  thoughts  which  glisten  in  the  eye 
And  speak  in  smiles  of  artless  infancy, 
la  the  remembrance  of  a  former  joy. 
Streaming  in  shapes  of  beauty  o*er  the  past. 
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BY  THE  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 
NO.  III.— WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH— C^n«ji«erf. 


It  wag  at  Alfoxton  that  Miti  Mary  Hntobinion 
fieited  her  couflins  the  Wordaworths ;  and  there, 
or  previously^  in  the  north  of  £ngland,  at  Stock. 
ton-upon-Teea  and  Darlington,  that  the  attach- 
ment began  between  Miss  Hutchinson  and  Words- 
worth, which  terminated  in  their  marriage  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  maiv 
riage  took  place  in  the  north ;  somewhere,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Yorkshire ;  and,  immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  Wordsworth  brought  his  bride  to 
Grasmere ;  in  which  most  lovely  of  English  val- 
leys he  had  previously  obtained,  upon  a  lease  of 
seven  or  eight  years,  the  cottage  in  which  I  found 
him  living  at  my  first  visit  to  him  in  November 
1807.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  a  paragraph 
inserted  on  this  occasion  in  the  Morning  Pott 
or  Courier — and  I  have  an  indistinct  remenu 
brance  of  having  once  seen  it  myself — which  de- 
scribed this  event  of  the  poet's  marriage  in  the 
most  ludicrous  terms  of  silly  pastoral  sentiment- 
ality ;  the  cottage  being  described  as  "  the  abode 
of  content  and  all  the  virtues,"  the  vale  itself  in 
the  same  puerile  slang,  and  the  whole  event  in  a 
style  of  allegorical  trifling  about  the  muses,  &c. 
The  masculine  and  severe  taste  of  Wordsworth 
made  him  peculiarly  open  to  annoyance  from 
such  absurd  trifling;  and,  unless  his  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  overpowered  his  graver  feelings, 
he  must  have  been  much  displeased  with  the 
paragraph.  But,  after  all,  I  have  understood 
that  the  whole  affair  was  an  unseasonable  jest  of 
Coleridge's  or  Lamb's. 

To  us  who,  in  after  years,  were  Wordsworth's 
friends,  or  at  least  intimateacquaintances— Tiz.,to 
Professor  Wilson  and  myself — the  most  interest;- 
ing  circumstance  in  this  marriage,  the  one  which 
perplexed  us  exceedingly,  was  the  very  possi- 
bility that  it  should  ever  have  been  brought  to 
bear.  For  we  could  not  conceive  of  Wordsworth 
as  submitting  his  faculties  to  the  humilities  and 
devotion  of  courtship.  That  self-surrender — that 
prostration  of  mind,  by  which  a  man  is  too 
happy  and  proud  to  express  the  profundity  of  his 
service  to  the  woman  of  his  heart — it  seemed  a 
mere  impossibility  that  ever  Wordsworth  should 
be  brought  to  feel  for  a  single  instant ;  and  what 
he  did  not  sincerely  feel,  assuredly  he  was  not 
the  person  to  profess.  Ah,  happy,  happy  days  \ 
—in  which,  for  a  young  man's  heart  that  is  deep 
and  fervid  in  his  affections^  and  passionate  in  his 
admirations,  there  is  but  one  presence  upon  earth, 
one  glory,  one  heaven  of  hope ! — days  how  fugi- 
tive, how  incapable  of  return,  how  imperishable 
to  the  heart  of  all  that  a  man  has  lived  1  Word  s- 
worth,  I  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  had  not  tide 
feelings  within  him  which  make  this  total  de^'o- 
tion  to  a  woman  possible.  There  never  lived  the 
woman  whom  he  would  not  have  lectured  and 


admonished  under  circumstances  that  should 
have  seemed  to  require  it;  nor  would  he  have 
conversed  with  her  in  any  mood  whatever  with- 
out wearing  an  air  of  mild  condescension  to  her 
understanding.  To  lie  at  her  feet,  to  make  her 
his  idol,  to  worship  her  very  caprices,  and  to 
adore  the  most  unreasonable  of  her  frowns— these 
things  were  impossible  to  Wordsworth;  and, 
being  so,  never  could  he,  in  any  emphatic  sense, 
have  been  a  lover. 

A  lover,  therefore,  in  any  passionate  sense  of 
the  word,  Wordsworth  could  not  have  beea. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  woman 
who  could  dispense  with  that  sort  of  homage  in 
her  suitor,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  such  a 
passion.  That  same  meekness  which  reconciles 
her  to  the  tone  of  superiority  and  freedom  in 
the  manner  of  her  suitor,  and  which  may  after- 
wards in  a  wife  become  a  sweet  domestic  grace, 
strips  her  of  that  too  charming  irritation,  capti- 
vating at  once  and  tormenting,  which  lurks  in 
feminine  pride.  If  there  be  an  enchantress's 
spell  yet  surviving  in  this  age  of  ours,  it  is  the 
haughty  grace  of  maidenly  pride — the  womanly 
sense  of  dignity,  even  when  most  in  excess,  and 
expressed  in  the  language  of  scorn — ^which  tor- 
tures a  man  and  lacerates  his  heart,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  pierces  him  with  admiration. 

<<  Ob,  what  a  world  of  scorn  lookf  beaatalul 

In  the  repellinf  glancei  of  her  eye!** 
And  she  who  spares  a  man  the  agitations  of 
this  thraldom,  robs  him  no  less  of  its  divinest 
transports.  Wordsworth,  however,  who  never 
could  have  laid  aside  his  own  nature  suflicieotly 
to  have  played  Am  part  in  such  an  impassioned 
courtship,  by  suiting  himself  to  this  high  sexual 
pride  with  the  humility  of  a  lover — and,  perhaps, 
quite  as  little  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  such 
a  pride,  or  have  viewed  it  in  any  degree  as  an 
attraction— it  would  to  him]  have  been  a  pun 
vexation.  Looking  down  even  upon  the  lady  oi 
his  heart,  as  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  from 
the  eminence  of  his  own  intellectual  superiority 
— viewing  her,  in  fact,  as  a  child — he  wovld  hi 
much  more  disposed  to  regard  any  airs  of  Cent 
inine  disdain  she  might  assume,  as  the  im. 
pertinence  of  girlish  levity,  than  mm  the  cayriae  o 
womanly  pride.  He  would  not,  indeed,  like  Pe 
truchio,  have  hinted  a  possibility  that  he  migh 
be  provoked  to  box  her  ears — ^for  aoy  mode  g 
unmanly  roughness  would  have  seemed  abomin 
able  to  his  nature,  with  the  meanest  of  her  sex 
but  much  I  fear  that,  in  any  case  of  diiq[mte,  h 
would  have  called  even  his  mistress»  *'  Child 
child  !"  and  perhaps  even  (but  this  I  do  not  ea 
with  the  same  oertaiinty)  might  have  bid  her  kol 
her  tongue.  Think  of  that,  reader,  wiU%  sn^ 
lovers  as  I  am  placing  in  ideal  contrast  with  thesi 
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— uBag«tojronraelf  tbe  baaghtf  beauty,  and  the 
■ijeitie  wratli,  nevar  to  be  propitiated  after  hear- 
ing puk  irreverent  langoage— nay,  worse  than 
irrtrerent  lan^^age— language  implying  dlsen^ 
ehantmeiit!  Yet  etill,  it  may  be  said,  can  a 
man  forget— abiolately  and  in  all  moments  /or* 
fet— hit  intelleetual  superiority  ?  You  yourself, 
for  example,  who  write  these  sketches,  did  it 
follow  of  necessity  that  the  woman  you  loved 
iboild  be  equal  (or  seem  equal  in  your  own 
eftt)  to  yourself  in  intellect  ?  No ;  far  from  it. 
1  could  net,  perhaps,  have  loved,  with  a  perfect 
lore,  any  woman  whom  I  had  felt  to  be  my  own 
qml  iatellectaally ;  but  then  I  never  thought  of 
W  in  that  light,  or  under  that  relation.  When 
tlie  golden  gate  was  opened,  when  the  gate 
ttored  upon  iu  golden  hinges  that  opened  to  me 
the  paradise  of  her  society — when  her  young, 
■elodious  laughter  sounded  in  my  too  agiUted 
eir-did  I  think  of  any  claims  that  /oould  have? 
Too  hsppy  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  lay  all 
thiogi  at  her  feet,  all  things  that  I  eould  call  my 
ovD,  or  ever  hope  to  do  so — ^yes,  though  it  had 
heen  possible  that  by  power  divine  I  should  possess 
the  earth,  and  the  inheritance  of  the  earth — 

<*  The  tea,  and  all  which  they  contain."* 
^t  was  intellect,  what  was  power,  what  was 
MpJre.  if  I  had  happened  to  possess  them  all  in 
ttcesi!  These  things  were  not  of  the  nature  of, 
had  DO  eoDunon  nature  with,  did  not  resemble, 
were  no  approximation  to^  the  sweet  angelic 
pover— power  infinite,  power  deathless,  power 
Mutlerable,  which  formed  her  virgin  dowry.  O 
heart,  why  art  thou  disquieted  ?  Tempestuous, 
whellious  heart!  oh,  wherefore  art  thou  still 
^^^aming  of  things  so  long  gone  by,  of  expecta- 
tions that  could  not  be  fulfilled,  that,  being  mortal, 
Bust,  in  some  point,  have  a  mortal  taint !  Empty, 
«npty  thoughts!  vanity  of  vanities  !  Yet  no ; 
^t  always  ;  for  sometimes,  after  days  of  in- 
^«^ual  toil,  when  half  the  whole  world  is 
dreaming— I  wrap  my  head  in  the  bed-clothes, 
^chhide  even  the  faintest  murmurs  yet  linger- 
ie from  the  fretful  day— 

*'  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remoraefol  day  ;^' 
*i^  then  through  blinding  tears  I   see   again 
^  golden  gate ;  again  I  stand  wuting  at  the 
^trance;  until  dreams  come  that  carry  me  once 
*^  to  the  Paradise  beyond. 

If,  however,  no  lover  in  a  proper  sense— though 
^  many  exquisite  passages  one  might  con. 
^^e  that  at  some  time  of  his  life  he  was,  as 
^^sciilly  from  the  inimitable  stanzas  beginning — 
**  When  ahe  I  h>T*d  was  strong  and  gay, 
And  like  a  rose  in  June  ;** 
w  perhaps  (but  less  powerfully  so,  because  here 
thepanion,  though  profound,  is  less  the  peculiar 
^■donoflove)  from  the  impassioned  lamenta- 
t«nfor  "  the  pretty  Barbara,"  beginning— 

"  Tta  aaid  that  aome  have  died  for  loye : 

Aad  here  and  there,  amidst  unhallow'd  grotmd 

IB  the  cold  north,"  kcitci-^ 

Jjt  if  BO  lover,  or  (which  some  of  us  have  some- 
™»a  thought)  a  lover  disappointed  at  some 
^^  period  by  the  death  of  her  he  loved,  or 
*  ^  PsiadhN  Prgsiasd* 


by  some  other  fatal  event,  (for  he  always  pre- 
served a  mysterious  silence  on  the  subject  of 
that  ''  Lucy,"  repeatedly  alluded  to  or  apostro- 
phized in  his  poems,  and  I  have  heard,  from  gos- 
siping people  about  Hawkshead,  some  snatches 
of  tragical  story,  which,  after  all,  might  be  an 
idle  semi-fable,  improved  out  of  slight  mate- 
rials) — ^let  this  matter  have  been  as  it  might-^ 
at  all  events  he  made,  what  for  him  turns  out,  a 
happy  marriage.  Few  people  have  lived  on  such 
terms  of  entire  harmony  and  affection  as  he  has 
lived  with  the  woman  of  his  final  choice.  Indeed, 
the  sweetness,  almost  unexampled,  of  temper, 
which,  in  her  early  and  middle  years,  shed  so  sunny 
a  radiance  over  Mrs  Wordsworth's  manners, 
sustained  by  the  happy  life  she  led,  the  purity 
of  her  conscience,  and  the  uniformity  of  her  good 
health,  made  it  impossible  for  anybody  to  have 
quarreled  with  her;  and  whatever  fits  of  ill 
temper  Wordsworth  might  have— for,  with  all  his 
philosophy,  he  had  such  fits,  though  rarely — met 
with  no  fuel  to  support  them,  except  in  the 
more  irritable  temperament  of  his  sister.  She 
was  all  fire,  and  an  ardour  which,  like  that  of  tha 
first  Lord  Shaftesbury, 

*^  0*er-in£Ntn'd  its  tenement  of  day;" 
and,  as  this  ardour  looked  out  in  every  gleam  of 
her  wild  eyes,  (those  '^  wild  eyes,"  so  finely 
noticed  in  the  **  Tintem  Abbey")  as  it  spoke  in 
every  word  of  her  self-baffled  utterance,  as  it 
gate  a  trembling  movement  to  her  very  person 
and  demeanour— easily  enough  it  might  happen, 
that  any  apprehension  of  an  unkind  word  should 
with  her  kindle  a  dispute.  It  might  have 
happened ;  and  yet,  to  the  great  honour  of  both, 
having  such  impas^oned  temperaments,  rarely 
it  did  happen-*and  this  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  I  have  been  assured  that  both  were,  in  child- 
hood, irritable  or  even  ill-tempered;  and  they 
were  constantly  together ;  for  Miss  Wordsworth 
was  always  ready  to  walk  out— wet  or  dry,  storm 
or  sunshine,  night  or  day;  whilst  Mrs  Words- 
wo.rth  was  completely  dedicated  to  her  maternal 
duties,  and  rarely  left  the  house,  unless  when  tha 
weather  was  tolerable,  or,  at  least,  only  for  short 
rambles.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this  trait  in 
Wordsworth's  occasional  manners,  had  it  been 
gathered  from  domestic  or  confidential  opportu. 
nities.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  two  oeoa- 
sions  on  which,  after  months'  domestic  intercourse 
with  Wordsworth,  I  first  beeaoM  aware  of  his 
possible  ill-humoar  and  peevishness,  were  so 
public,  that  others,  and  those  strangers,  most 
have  been  eqnaUy  made  aware  of  the  acene. 

Having  brought  down  the  history  of  Worda* 
worth  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  I  am  reminded 
by  that  event  to  mention  the  singular  good  for- 
tune, in  all  points  of  worldly  prosperity,  which 
has  accompanied  him  through  life.  His  mar- 
riage^the  capital  event.of  life— was  fortunate; 
so  were  all  the  minor  oceaaions  of  a  prosperoua 
life.  He  has  himself  described,  in  his  '^  Leech- 
Gatherer,"  the  fears  that,  at  one  time,  or  at  least 
in  aome  occasional  moments  of  his  life,  haunted 
him,  kot  at  seme  period  or  other  he  might  be 
veaenred  for  porerty*    ^^Cold,  paia,  and  hunger. 
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and  all  fleshly  ills/'  occurred  to  his  hoding  ap- 
prehension*- 

*'  And  mifbty  poeta  in  their  miiery  dead." 
*'  He  thoaght  of  Cbatterton,  the  marrelloiis  boy, 

The  tieeplen  soul  that  perifhed  in  its  pride; 
Of  him  who  walked  in  glory  and  in  joy, 
Betide  his  plough,  upon  the  mountain  side.*' 

And,  at  starting  on  his  career  of  life,  certainly 
no  man  had  plainer  reasons  for  anticipating  the 
worst  evils  that  have  ever  persecuted  poets,  ex- 
cepting only  two  reasons  which  might  warrant 
him  in  hoping  better  ;  and  these  two  were^his 
great  prudence,  and  the  temperance  of  his  daily 
life.  He  could  not  be  betrayed  into  foolish  en- 
gagements ;  he  could  not  be  betrayed  into  ex- 
pensive habits.  Profusion  and  extravagance  had 
no  hold  over  him,  by  any  one  passion  or  taste. 
He  was  not  luxurious  in  anything  ;  was  not  vain 
or  even  careful  of  external  appearances — (not  at 
least  since  he  had  left  Cambridge,  and  visited  a 
mighty  nation  in  civil  convulsions;)  was  not, 
even  in  the  article  of  books,  expensive.  Very  few 
hooks  sufficed  him ;  he  was  careless  habitually 
of  all  the  current  literature,  or  indeed  of  any 
literature  that  could  not  be  considered  as  en- 
shrining the  very  ideal,  capital,  and  elementary 
grandeur  of  the  human  intellect.  It  will  be  seen, 
further  on,  that,  in  this  extreme  limitation  of 
his  literary  sensibilities,  he  was  as  much  assisted 
hy  that  accident  of  his  own  intellectual  condi- 
tion, which  the  Germans  of  our  days  have  so  use- 
fully brought  forward  to  the  consciousness,  and 
by  which  so  many  anomalies  of  opinion  are  solved 
—viz.,  his  extreme,  intense,  unparalleled  ane^ 
9idedne99,  (einseitigkeit,)  as  by  any  peculiar 
sanity  of  feeling.  Thousands  of  books,  that 
have  given  the  most  genuine  and  even  raptur- 
ous delight  to  millions  of  ingenuous  minds,  for 
Wordsworth  were  absolutely  a  dead  letter — 
closed  and  sealed  up  from  Ids  sensibilities  and 
his  powers  of  appreciation,  not  less  than  col- 
ours from  a  blind  man's  eye.  Even  the  iew 
books  which  his  peculiar  mind  had  made  indis- 
pensable to  him,  were  not  so  in  the  degree  which 
they  would  have  been  to  a  man  of  more  sedent- 
ary habits.  He  lived  in  the  open  air ;  and  the 
enormity  of  pleasure  which  both  he  and  his  sis- 
ter drew  from  the  common  appearances  of  na- 
ture and  their  everlasting  variety — variety  so  in- 
finite that,  if  no  one  leaf  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  ac- 
cording to  Leibnitz's  principle,  ever  exactly  re- 
sembled another  in  all  its  filaments  and  their 
arrangement,  still  less  did  any  one  day  ever  re- 
peat another  in  all  its  pleasurable  elements—- 
this  pleasure  was  io  him  in  the  st^ad  of  many 
libraries—- 

«  One  impulse,  fit>m  a  vernal  wood, 
Could  teach  him  more  of  Man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good. 
Than  all  the  sages  can.** 

And  he,  we  may  be  sure^  who  could  draw, 

**  even  from  the  meanest  flower  that  blows, 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears  ;** 

to  whom  the  mere  daisy,  the  pansy,  the  primrose, 
could  furnish  pleasure*— not  the  puerile  ones 
which  his  most  puerile  and  worldly  .insulters 


imagined,  but  pleasures  drawn  from  depths  of 
reverie  and  meditative  tenderness  far  beyond  all 
power  of  fA^tr  hearts  to  conceive : — thatman  would 
hardly  need  any  large  variety  of  books.  In  fact, 
there  were  only  two  provinces  of  literature  in 
which  Wordsworth  could  be  looked  upon  as  well 
read — Poetry  and  Ancient  History.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  he  would  much  have  lamented,  on  hit 
own  account,  if  all  books  had  perished,  except- 
ing the  entire  body  of  English  poetry,  and,  per- 
haps, "  Plutarch's*  Lives." 

With  these  simple  or  rather  austere  tastes, 
Wordsworth  (it  might  seem)  had  little  reason 
to  fear  poverty — certainly  not  with  any  mod- 
erate income  ;  but  meantime  he  had  none.  About 
the  time  when  he  left  college,  1  have  good 
grounds  for  believing  that  his  whole  regukr  in- 
come was  precisely  =  0.  Some  fragments  must 
have  survived  from  the  funds  devoted  to  his  edu- 
cation ;  and  with  these,  no  doubt,  he  supported 
the  expenses  of  his  continental  tours,  and  hit 
year's  residence  in  France.  But,  at  length, 
cold,  pain,  and  hunger,  and  "  allfleshly  ills,"  must 
have  stared  him  in  the  face  pretty  earnestly. 
And  hope  of  longer  evading  an  unpleasant  des- 
tiny of  daily  toil  in  some  form  or  other  there 
seemed  absolutely  none. 

"  For,"  as  he  himself  expostulates  with  him- 
self— 
«  For  how  can  he  expect  that  others  should 
Sow  for  him,  build  for  him^  and,  at  his  call. 
Lore  him,  who  fo^  himself  will  take  no  thought  st  lU  r 
In  this  dilemma  he  had  all  but  resolved,  as  Miss 
Wordsworth  once  told  me,  to  take  pupils;  and 
perhaps  that,  though  odious  enough,  was  the  sole 
resource  he  had ;  for,  with  all  his  immeasurable 
genius,  Wordsworth  has  not,  even  yet,  and  from 
long  experience,  acquired  any  popular  talent  of 
writing  for  the  current  press ;  and,  at  that  period 
of  his  life,  he  was  gloomily  unfitted  for  bending 
to  such  a  yoke.  In  this  crisis  of  his  fate,  posably 
it  might  be— a  fact  which  a  mere  accident  once 
caused  Miss  Wordsworth  to  mention  to  me,  in  s 
whispering  tone,  and  (as  if  ashamed  of  it)  she 
never  recurred  to  it — that  Wordsworth,  for  once, 
and  once  only,  became  a  martyr  to  some  nervous 
affection.  That  raised  pity ;  but  I  could  not 
forbear  smiling  at  the  remedy,  or  palliation, 
which  his  few  friends  adopted.  Every  night 
they  played  at  cards  with  him,  as  the  best  mode 
of  beguiling  his  sense  of  distress,  whatever  it 
might  be ;  cards,  which,  in  any  part  of  the  thirty 
and  one  years  since  /  have  known  Wordsworth, 
could  have  had  as  little  power  to  interest  him, 
or  to  cheat  him  of  sorrow,  as  marbles  or  a  kite— 
(Scotice,  a  dragon !)  However,  so  it  was;  for  my 
information  could  not  be  questioned. 

The  crisis,  as  I  have  said,  had  arrived  for  de- 
termining the  future  colour  of  his  life.  Memor- 
able it  is,  that  exactly  in  those  critical  moments 
when  some  decisive  step  had  first  become  neccs- 
sary,  there  happened  the  first  instance  of  Words. 
•  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  Wordsworth  w* 
at  aU  in  the  dark  about  the  inaccuracy  and  want  a 
authentic  weight  attaching  to  Plutorch  as  an  hittonasj 
but  his  business  with  Plutarch  was  not  fbr  pnrpo«i« 
research  s  he  was  satisied  with  hit  fine  OMral  eftrti* 
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wortli'i  good  lock ;  and  e^pially  memorable  that^ 
It  measured   iDtervals   throughout   the    long 
leqoel  of  his  life  since  then^  a  regular  succession 
of  iimiltr  but  superior  God-sendshave  faUen  in, 
to  sostain  his  expenditure^  duly  as  it  grew  with 
the  growing  claims  upon  his  purse.    A  more 
fortunate  man>  I  belie ve>  does  not  exist  than 
Wordsirorth.    The  aid  which  now  dropped  from 
heaven,  as  it  were,  to  enable  him  to  range  at 
vill  in  paths  of  his  own  choosing,  and 
**  Finally  array 
Hit  templet  with  the  muaee*  diadem," 
cane  in  the  shape  of  a  bequest  from  Raisley 
Calvert,  a  young  man  of  good  family  in  Cumber- 
land, who  died  about  this  time  of  pulmonary 
cooiumption.    A  very  remarkable  young  man  he 
most  have  been,  this  Raisley  Calvert,  to  have 
diKerned,   at    this   early  period,   that  future 
•uperiority  in  Wordsworth  which  so  few  people 
tuapected.    He  was  the  brother  of  a  Cumber- 
iiod  gentlemen^  whom  I  have  seen ;  a  generous 
man,  doubtless;  for  he  made  no  sort  of  objec 
tlons  (though  legally,!  have  heard,  he  might)  to 
his  brother's  farewell  memorial  of  regard ;  a  good 
man  to  all  his  dependents,  as  I  have  generally 
oaderstood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windy  Brow, 
his  mansion,   near  Keswick ;   and,  as  Southey 
a]wa7i  said,  (who  must  know  better  than  I  could 
do,)  1  man  of  strong  natural  endowments ;  else, 
as  his  talk  was  of  oxen,  I  might  have  made  the 
miitalLe  of  supposing  him  to  be,  in  heart  and 
soul,  what  he  was  in  profession^a  mere  farming 
coootry  gentleman,  whose  ambition  was  chiefly 
planted  upon  turning  up  mighty  turnips.    The 
«un  left  by  Raisley  Calvert  was  £900 ;  and  it 
vu  laid  out  in  an  annuity.    This  was  the  basis 
of  Wordsworth's  prosperity  in  life;  and  upon 
this  he  has  built  up,  by  a  serious  of  accessions, 
in  whieh  each  step,  taken  separately  for  itself, 
leems  perfectly  natural,  whilst  the  total  result 
has  undoubtedly  something  wonderful  about  it, 
the  present  goodly  edifice  of  his  fortunes.    Next 
io  the  series,  came  the  present  Lord  Lonsdale's 
repayment  of  his  predecessor's  debt.    Upon  that, 
probably,  it  was  that  Wordsworth  felt  himself 
«titled  to  marry.    Then,  I  believe,  came  some 
fortune  with  Miss  Hutchinson ;  then — that  is, 
fourthly — some  worthy  uncle  of  the  same  lady 
ns  pleased  to  betake  himself  to  a  better  world, 
^▼iog  to  various  nieces,  and  especiaUy  to  Mrs 
Wordsworth,  something  or  other — I  forget  what, 
^t  it  was  expressed  by  thousands  of  pounds.  At 
1^  moment,  Wordsworth's  family  had  begun  to 
"»««sse ;  and  the  worthy  old  unde,  like  every- 
^y  else  in  Wordsworth's  case,  (I  wish  I  could 
"J  the  same  in  my  own,)  finding  his  property 
roy  dearly  "  wanted,"  and,  as  people  would  tell 
^  "bespoke,"  felt  how  very  indelicate    it 
•wild  look  for  him  to  stay  any  longer ;  and  so 
off  he  moved.    But  Wordsworth's  family,  and 
^  wants  of  that  family,  still  continued  to  in- 
^«ae;  and  the  next  person — viz.,  the  fifth — 
whe  stood  in  the  way,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
WMidered  himself  rapidly  growing  into  a  nuis- 
•we,  was  the  Stamp- Distributor  for  the  county 
^  WMtBoraland.   About  March  1814,  1  think 


it  was,  that  his  very  comfortable  situation  was 
wanted.  Probably  it  took  a  month  for  the  news 
to  reach  him ;  because  in  April,  and  not  before, 
feeling  that  he  had  received  a  proper  notice  to 
quit,  he,  good  man,  this  stamp  distributor,  like 
all  the  rest,  distributed  himself  and  his  office 
into  two  different  places — the  latter  falling,  of 
course,  into  the  hands  of  Wordsworth. 

This  office,  which  it  was  Wordsworth's  plea- 
sure to  speak  of  as  <'  a  little  one,"  yielded,  I 
believe,  somewhere  about  £500  a  year.  Gradu- 
ally, even  that,  with  all  former  sources  of  income, 
became  insufficient,  which  ought  not  to  surprise 
anybody ;  for  a  son  at  Oxford,  as  a  gentleman 
commoner,  would  spend,  at  the  least,  £300  per 
annum  ;  and  there  were  other  children.  Still  it 
is  wrong  to  say  that  it  had  become  insufficient ; 
as  usual,  it  had  not  come  to  that ;  but,  on  the  f 
first  symptoms  arising  that  it  soon  would  come  to 
that,  somebody,  of  course,  had  notice  to  consider 
himself  a  sort  of  nuisance  elect — in  this  case,  it 
was  the  distributor  of  stamps  for  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  His  district  was  absurdly  large : 
and  what  so  reasonable  as  that  he  should  submit  to 
a  Polish  partition  of  his  profits — no,  not  Polish  ; 
for,  on  reflection,  such  a  partition  neither  was 
nor  could  be  attempted  with  regard  to  an 
actual  incumbent.  But  then,  since  people 
had  such  consideration  for  him  as  not  to  re- 
model the  office  so  long  as  he  lived,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  least  he  could  do  for  *^  people"  in  re- 
turn, so  as  to  shew  bis  sense  of  this  consider- 
ation, was  not  to  trespass  on  so  much  goodness 
longer  than  necessary.  Accordingly,  here,  as  in 
all  cases  before,  the  Deus  ex  machind  who  in- 
variably interfered  when  any  nodus  arose  in 
Wordsworth's  affairs,  such  as  could  be  considered 
vindice  dignus,  caused  the  distributor  to  begone 
into  a  region  where  no  stamps  are  wanted, 
about  the  very  month,  or  so,  when  an  addi- 
tional £400  per  annum  became  desirable. 
This,  or  perhaps  more,  was  understood  to  have 
been  added  by  the  new  arrangement,  to  the 
Westmorelatd  distributorship  :  the  small  towns 
of  Keswick  and  Cockermouth,  together  with 
the  important  one  of  Whitehaven,  being  severed^ 
under  this  regulation,  from  their  old  depend 
ency,  or  Cumberland,  (to  which  geographically 
they  belonged,)  and  transferred  to  the  smaU 
territory  of  rocky  Westmoreland,  the  sum-total 
of  whose  inhabitants  was,  at  that  time,  not 
much  above  50,000 ;  of  which  number,  one-third^ 
or  nearly  so,  might  be  collected  into  the  only 
important  town  of  Kendal ;  but,  of  the  other 
two-thirds,  a  larger  proportion  was  a  simple 
agricultural  or  pastoral  population,  than  any- 
where else  in  England.  In  Westmoreland,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  supposed  that  the  stamp  demand 
could  not  have  been  so  great,  not,  perhaps,  by 
three  quarters,  as  in  Cumberland ;  which,  besides 
having  a  population  of  160,000,  had  more  and 
larger  towns.  The  result  of  this  new  distribn- 
tion,  was  something  that  approached  to  an 
equalization  of  the  districts — giving  to  each,  as 
was  said  in  round  terms,  a  thousand  a-year  ;  but, 
in  more  accurate  terms,  perhaps  £900. 
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Thug  I  hare  traced  Wordeworth't  atcent 
through  its  several  steps  and  stages,  to  what,  for 
his  moderate  desires  and  habits  so  philosophic, 
majr  be  fairly  considered  opulence.  And  it  must 
rejoice  every  man,  who  Joins  in  the  public  hom- 
age now  rendered  to  his  powers,  (and  what  man 
is  to  be  found  that  more  or  less  does  not?)  to 
hear,  with  respect  to  one  so  lavishly  endowed  by 
nature,  that  he  has  not  been  neglected  by  for- 
tune ;  that  he  has  never  had  the  finer  edge  of 
his  sensibilities  dulled  by  the  sad  anxieties,  the 
degrading  fears,  the  miserable  dependencies  of 
debt ;  that  he  has  been  blessed  with  competency 
even  when  poorest ;  has  had  hope  and  cheerful 
prospects  in  reversion,  through  every  stage  of 
his  life ;  that  at  all  times  he  has  been  liberated 
from  reasonable  anxieties  about  the  final  inter- 
*  ests  of  his  children ;  that  at  all  times  he  has 
been  blessed  with  leisure,  the  very  amplest  that 
ever  man  enjoyed,  for  intellectual  pursuits  the 
most  delightful ;  yes,  that  even  for  those  deli- 
cate and  coy  pursuits,  he  has  possessed,  in 
combination,  all  the  conditions  for  their  most 
perfect  culture — the  leisure,  the  ease^  the  soli- 
tude, the  society,  the  domestic  peace,  the  local 
■cenery— Paradise  for  his  eye,  in  Miltonic  beauty, 
lying  outside  his  windows.  Paradise  for  his 
hearty  in  the  perpetual  happiness  of  his  own 
fire-side;  and,  finally,  when  increasing  years 
might  be  supposed  to  demand  something  more 
of  modem  luxuries,  and  expanding  intercourse 
with  society  in  its  most  polished  forms,  some- 
thing more  of  refined  elegancies,  that  his  means, 
still  keeping  pace,  in  almost  arithmetical  ratio, 
with  his  wants,  had  shed  the  graces  of  art  upon 
the  failing  powers  of  nature,  had  stripped  infirm- 
ity of  discomfort,  and  (so  far  as  the  necessities 
of  things  will  allow)  had  placed  the  final  stages 
of  life,  by  means  of  many^compensations,  by  uni- 
versal praise,  by  plaudits  reverberated  from  sen- 
ates, benedictions  wherever  his  poems  have 
penetrated,  honour,  troops  of  friends — in  short, 
by  all  that  miraculous  prosperity  can  do  to  evade 
the  primal  decrees  of  nature — had  placed  the 
final  stages  upon  a  level  with  the  first.  This 
report  of  Wordsworth's  success  in  life,  will  re- 
joice  thousands  of  hearts.  And  a  good  nature 
will  sympathize  with  that  joy,  will  exult  in  that 
exultation,  no  matter  for  any  private  griev- 
ances, and  with  a  non  obstante  to  any  wrong, 
however  stinging,  which  it  may  suppose  itself  to 
have  suffered.  Yet,  William  Wordsworth, 
nevertheless,  if  you  ever  allowed  yourself  to 
forget  the  human  tenure  of  these  mighty  bless- 
ings— if,  though  wearing  your  honours  justly 
—most  justly,  as  respects  A.  and  B.,  this  man 
and  that  man — ^you  have  forgotten  that  no  man 
can  challenge  such  trophies  by  any  absolute  or 
meritorious  title,  as  respects  the  dark  powers 
which  give  and  take  away — ^if,  in  the  blind  spirit 
of  presumption,  you  have  insulted  the  less  pros- 
perous fortunes  of  a  brother,  frail.  Indeed,  but 
not  dishonourably  frail,  and  in  his  very  frailty — 
that  is,  in  his  failing  exertions — and  for  the 
deficient  measure  ,of  his  energies,  (doubtless 
too  much  below  the  staiidard  of  reiMonable  ex- 


pectations,) able  to  plead  that  which  you  never 
cared  to  ask — ^then,  if  (instead  of  being  68  years 
old)  yon  were  ^,  I  should  warn  you  to  listen 
for  the  steps  of  Nemesis  approaching  from  afar ; 
and,  were  it  only  in  relation  to  your  own  extre- 
mity of  good  fortune,  I  would  say,  in  the  case  of 
your  being  a  young  man,  lavish  as  she  may  have 
been  hitherto,  and  for  years  to  come  may  still 
be— 

<<  Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  plearare ! 
Her  audit,  thongh  delayed,  answered  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is        to  render  thee.*'* 

But  now,  reverting  to  the  subject  of  Words- 
worth's prosperity,  I  have  numbered  up  six  sep- 
arate stages  of  good  luck — six  instances  of  pe- 
cuniary  showers  emptying  themselves  into  his 
very   bosom,  at  the  very   moments   when  they 
began  to  be  needed,  on  the  first  symptoms  that 
they  might  be  wanted — accesses  of  fortune  sta- 
tioned,  upon  his  road,  like  repeating  frigates,  con- 
necting, to  all   appearance,  some   preconcerted 
line  of  operations ;  and,  amidst  the  tumults  of 
chance,  wearing  as  much   the  air  of  purpose 
and  design,  as  if  they  supported  a  human  plan- 
so  much  the  more,  also,  to  a  thoughtful  observer, 
as  the  subject  of  this  overfiowing  favour  from 
the  blind  goddess,  happened,  by  the  rarest  of 
accidents,  to   be   that  man  whom  many  of  ns 
would  have  declared  the  most  worthy  of  that 
favour,  most  of  us,  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of 
Themistodes,  would  have  declared^  at  the  very 
least,  second  best.    I  have  come  down  to  the 
sixth  case.    Whether  there  were  any  seventh,  1 
do  not  know :  but  confident  I  feel,  that,  had  a 
seventh  been  required  by  circumstances,  a  seventh 
would  have  happened.    At  the  same  time,  every 
reader  will,  of  course,  understand  me  to  mean, 
that  not  only  was  it  utterly  out  of  the  power 
or  will  of  Wordsworth  to  exert  any,  the  very 
slightest  influence  upon  these  cases,  not  only  was 
this  impossible — not  only  was  it  impossible  to 
the  moral  nature  of  Wordsworth,  that  he  should 
even  express  that  sort  of  interest  in  the  event, 
which  is  sometimes  intimated   to  the  incum- 
bents of  a  place  or  church-living  by  sudden  in- 
quiries after  their  health  from  eager  expectants- 
hut  also,  in  every  one  of  the  instances  recorded, 
he  could  have  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
before-hand  of  any  interest  at  issue  for  himself. 
This  explanation  I  make  to  forestal  the  merest 
possibility  of  misapprehension.    And  yet,  for  all 
that,  so  true  it  is,  that  still,    as  Wordsworth 
needed  a  place  or  a  fortune,  the  holder  of  thai 
place  or  fortune  was  immediately  served  with  i 
summons  to  surrender  it — so  certainly  was  thii 
impressed  upon  my  belief,  as  one  of  the  blind 
necessities,  making  up  the  prosperity  and  fixe< 
destiny  of  Wordsworth,  that,  for  myself— had  i 
happened  to  know  of  any  peculiar  adaptation  ii 
an  estate  or  ofiSce  of  mine,  to  an  existing  nee^ 
of  Wordsworth'*— forthwith,  and  with  the  spe© 
of  a  man  running  for  his  life,  I  would  have  laii 
it  down  at  his  feet.    "Take  it,"  I  would  hav< 
said— -<'  take  it— or  in  three  weeks  I  shall  be  I 
dead  man." 
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If  an— Jet  me  ptuie :  I  think  the  reeder  it 
likelf,  by  this  time,  to  have  a  slight  notion  of 
mjf  notion  of  Wordsworth's  inevitable  prosperity 
—and  the  sort  of  Uem  that  he  had  upon  the 
ineMDes  of  other  men  who  happened  to  stand  in 
liit  way.  The  same  prosperity  attended  the  other 
bnadies  of  the  family,  with  the  single  exception 
of  John,  the  brother  who  perished  in  the  Aber. 
gsTonoy :  and  even  he  was  prosperous  up  to  the 
Boment  of  his  fatal  accident.  As  to  Miss 
Wordsworth,  who  will,  by  some  people,  be  classed 
aiBOQgst  the  non-prosperons,  I  rank  her  amongst 
the  noet  fortunate  of  women ;  or,  at  least,  if  regard 
bo  had  to  that  period  of  life  which  is  most  capable 
of  happineas.  Her  fortune,  after  its  repayment 
by  Lard  Lonsdale,  was, much  of  it,  confided,  with  a 
Mterly  aifection,  to  the  use  of  her  brother  John ; 
and  most  of  it  perished  in  his  ship.  How  much 
I  DOTsr  felt  myself  entitled  to  ask ;  but  certainly 
i  part  was  on  that  occasion  lost  irretrievably. 
Either  itwasthat  only  a  partial  insurance  had  been 
effoetad,  or  else  the  nature  of  the  accident,  being  in 
hoBM  waters,  (off  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,)  might, 
bf  the  nature  of  the  contract,  have  taken  the  caae 
oat  of  the  benefit  of  the  policy.  This  loss,  how- 
e?or,  bad  it  even  been  total,  for  a  single  sister 
aaiOBgBt  a  family  of  flourishing  brothers,  could 
not  be  of  any  lasting  importance.  A  much 
larger  number  of  voices  would  proclaim  her  to 
bara  been  unfortunate  in  life,  because  she  made 
no  marriage  connexion ;  and  certainly  the 
iaiipid  as  well  as  unfeeling  ridicule  whidi  de^ 
leeada  ao  plentifully  from  vulgar  minds,  upon 
tboae  women  who,  perhapa  from  strength  of  cha- 
aeter,  have  refused  to  make  such  a  connexion 
vherait  promised  little  of  elevated  happiness, 
d0«f  make  the  state  of  singleness  sonaewhat  of  a 
trial  to  the  patience  of  many ;  and  to  many  the 
cmaHy  of  this  trial  has  proved  a  snare  for  be- 
fiilhig  them  of  their  honourable  resolutions. 
BoabUess  the  most  elevated  form,  and  the  most 
inpaaaioned,  of  human  happineas  cannot  be  had 
o«t  of  marriage.  But,  as  the  opportunities  are 
nra  in  which  all  the  conditions  concur  for  such 
mnerions,  how  important  it  is  that  the  dignity 
•f  aable-minded  (and,  in  the  lowest  case,  of  firm- 
Biaded)  women,  should  be  upheld  by  society  in 
(ho  honourable  election  they  make  of  a  self- 
pendent  state  of  virgin  seclusion,  by  preference 
to  a  keartlese  marriage  I  Such  women,  as  Mrs 
TroUope  Justly  remarks,  flU  a  place  in  society 
vbich,  in  their  default,  could  not  he  supplied, 
^  are  dispoaable  for  duties  requiring  a  tender. 
MB  and  a  punetnality  that  oould  not  be  hoped 
''im  women  preoccupied  with  household  or 
■•tanial  claims.  In  another  point,  Mrs  Trollope 
^  li^ :  few  women  Hve  unmarried  from  neoes- 
%--ftw  indeed.  Miss  Wordsworth,  to  mp 
^>i>vledge,hadaeveral  offers— amongst  tiiem,  one 
ftm  Haalitt ;  all,  without  a  momoit's  hesitation. 


she  rejected  decisively.  And  she  did  right.  A 
happier  life,  by  far,  was  hers  in  youth,  coming, 
as  near  as  difference  of  scenery  and  difference  of 
relations  would  permit,  to  that  which  was  pro* 
mised  to  Ruth — the  Ruth  of  her  brother's*  crea. 
tion — by  the  youth  who  came  from  Georgia's 
shore ;  for,  though  not  upon  American  savannahs^ 
or  Canadian  lakes-— 

"  With  all  their  fkiry  crowds 

Of  islands,  that  together  lie 

As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 

Amongst  the  evening  clouds**-^ 

yet — amongst  the  loveliest  scenes  of  sylvan  Eng^ 
land,  and  (at  intervals)  of  sylvan  Germany-— 
amongst  lakes,  too,  far  better  fitted  to  give  the 
sense  of  their  own  character  than  the  inland  seas 
of  America,  and  amongst  mountains  as  romantio 
and  loftier  than  many  of  the  chief  ranges  in  that 
country — her  time  fleeted  away  like  some  golden 
age,  or  like  the  life  of  primeval  man ;  and  she, 
like  Ruth,  was  for  years  allowed 

<'  To  run,  thoagh  not  a  bride, 
A  sjrlvan  huntress,  by  the  side** 
of  him  to  whom,  like  Ruth,  she  had  dedicated 
her  days ;  and  to  whose  children,  afterwards, 
she  dedicated  a  love  like  that  of  mothers. 
Dear  Miss  Wordsworth  !  How  noble  a  creature 
did  she  seem  when  1  first  knew  her ! — and  when, 
on  the  very  first  night  which  I  passed  in  her 
brother  s  company,  he  read  to  me,  in  illustration 
of  something  he  was  saying,  a  passage  from 
Fairfax's  Tasso,  ending  pretty  nearly  with  these 
words — 

<'  Amidst  the  broad  fields  and  the  endless  wood 
The  lofty  lady  kept  her  maidenhood**— 
I  thought  that,  possibly,  he  had  his  sister  in 
his  thoughts.  Yet  "  lofty"  was  hardly  the  right 
word.  Miss  Wordsworth  was  too  ardent  and 
fiery  a  creature  to  maintain  the  reserve  essential 
to  dignity;  and  dignity  was  the  last  thing  one 
thought  of  in  the  presence  of  one  so  artless,  so 
fervent  in  her  feelings,  and  so  embarrassed  in 
their  utterance— -sometimes,  also,  in  the  attempt 
to  check  them.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup. 
posed  that  there  was  any  silliness  or  weakness  of 
enthusiasm  about  her.  She  was  under  the  con- 
tinual restraint  of  severe  good  sense,  though 
liberated  horn  that  false  shame  which,  in  so 
many  persons,  accompanies  all  expressions  of 
natural  emotion  ;  and  she  had  too  long  enjoyed 
the  ennobling  conversation  of  her  brother,  and 
his  admirable  comments  on  the  daily  reading 
which  they  pursued  in  common,  to  fail  in  any 
essential  point  of  logic  or  propriety  of  thought. 
Accordingly,  her  letters,  though  the  most  care- 
less and  unelaborate — nay,  the  most  hurried  that 
can  be  imagined— are  models  of  good  sense  and 
Just  feeling.  In  short,  beyond  any  person  I  have 
known  in  this  world.  Miss  Wordsworth  was  the 
creature  of  impulse  ;  but,  as  a  woman  most 
thoroughly  virtuous  and  well-principled,  as  one 


*|Tba  Kmk  of  her  btothar's  citation  :**— so  I  ezpreis  it ;  becaoia  so  much  in  the  developement  of  the  story  and 
■"■attona  BaesaMarlly  bdonga  to  the  poet.  Else,  for  the  mere  outline  of  the  story,  it  was  founded  upon  fact  t  Words- 
«w^  Uasslf  told  ne,  in  general  terms,  that  the  case  which  suggested  the  poem,  was  that  of  an  American  lady 
^M  knAaad  forsook  her  at  the  very  place  of  embarkation  from  England,  under  circumstances  and  under  ezpecta- 
ry»  ^■9*a  hm  pari,  very  much  the  aame  aa  thoae  of  Ruth.    I  am  afiraid,  however,  that  the  huabaud  waa  an 
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who  could  not  fail  to  be  kept  right  by  her  own 
excellent  heart,  and  as  an  intellectual  creature 
from  her  cradle,  with  much  of  her  illustriouB 
brother's  peculiarity  of  mind — finally,  as  one 
who  had  been,  in  effect,  educated  and  trained  by 
that  very  brother — she  won  the  sympathy  and  the 
respectful  regard  of  every  man  worthy  to  approach 
her.  All  of  us  loved  her — by  which  us  1  mean 
especially  Professor  Wilson  and  myself,  together 
with  such  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men,  or  men 
from  Scotland,  as  either  of  us  or  as  others  in- 
troduced to  her  lociety.  And  many  a  time, 
when  the  Professor  and  myself — travelling  to- 
gether in  solitary  places,  deeping  in  the  same 
bedroom,  or  (according  to  accidents  of  wayfaring 
life)  in  the  same  bed — have  fallen  into  the  most 
confidential  interchange  of  opinions  upon  a 
family  in  which  we  had  both  so  common  and  so 
profound  an  interest,  whatever  matter  of  anger 
or  complaint  we  might  find  or  fancy  in  others. 
Miss  Wordsworth's  was  a  name  privileged  from 
censure;  or,  if  a  smile  were  bestowed  upon  some 
eccentricity  or  innocent  foible,  it  was  with  the 
tenderness  that  we  should  have  shewn  to  a 
sister.  Properly,  and  in  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
was  she  named  Dorothy;  for,  as  that  name 
apparently  predestines  her  who  bears  it  to  figure 
rather  in  the  character  of  aunt  than  of  mother, 
(insomuch,  that  I  have  rarely  happened  to  hear 
this  name,  except,  indeed,  in  Germany,  without 
the  prefix  of  aunt,)  so,  also,  in  its  Greek  mean- 
ing,^ gift  of  God,  well  did  this  name  prefigure 
the  relation  in  which  she  stood  to  Wordsworth, 
the  mission  with  which  she  was  charged — to 
wait  upon  him  as  the  tenderest  and  most  faith- 
ful of  domestics ;  to  love  him  as  a  sister ;  to 
•ympathizd  with  him  as  a  confidante ;  to  counsel 
him  as  one  gifted  with  a  power  of  judging  that 
stretched  as  far  as  his  own  for  producing;  to 
cheer  him  and  sustain  him  by  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  her  feelings — so  quick,  so  ardent,  so 
unaffected — upon  the  probable  effect  of  whatever 
thoughts,  plans,  images  he  might  conceive; 
finally,  and  above  all  other  ministrations,  to  in- 
graft, by  her  sexual  sense  of  beauty,  upon  his 
masculine  austerity  that  delicacy  and  those 
graces  which  else  (according  to  the  grateful 
acknowledgments  of  his  own  maturest  retrospect) 
it  would  not  have  had. 

^*  The  blessing^  of  my  lat«r  years 

Was  with  me  when  I  was  a  boy : 
She  gave  me  hopes,  she  gave  me  fears, 
A  heart  the  fountain  of  sweet  tears, 


And  love,  and  ihought,  and  joy.** 
And  elsewhere  he  describes  her,  in  a  philosophic 
poem,  still  in  M.S.,  as  one  who  planted  flowers 
and  blossoms  with  her  feminine  hand  upon  what 
might  else  have  been  an  arid  rock — massy, 
indeed,  and  grand,  but  repulsive,  from  the  se- 
verity of  its  features.  I  may  sum  up  in  one 
brief  abstract  the  sum  total  of  Miss  Wordsworth's 


*  Of  coarse,  therefore,  it  is  essentially  the  same  name 
as  Theodora^the  same  elements  being  only  differently 
arranged.  Yet  how  opposite  is  the  impression  upon  the 
mindl  and  chiefly,  I  suppose^  from  the  too  prominent 
tffect  of  this  name  in  the  case  of  Jastinian*8  tcandaiooi 
wift. 


character,  as  a  companion,  by  saying,  that  she  was 
the  very  wildest  (in  the  sense  of  the  most  natoral) 
person  I  have  everknown;  and  also  the  truest,  most 
inevitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  quickest  and 
readiest  in  her  sympathy  with  either  joy  or  sorrow, 
with  laughter  orwithtear8,withtherealitiesof  life 
or  the  larger  realities  of  the  poets !     Meantime, 
amidst  all  this  fascinating  furniture  of  her  mind, 
won  from  nature,  from  solitude,  from  enlight- 
ened  companionship.  Miss  Wordsworth  was  as 
thoroughly  deficient  (some  would  say  painfoUjr 
deficient — I  say  charmingly  deficient)  in  ordi. 
nary  female  accomplishments,  as''  Cowin  Mary" 
in  Miss  Mitford's  delightful  sketch.    French  the 
might  have  barely  enough  to  read  a  plain  mo- 
dern page   of  narrative ;    Italian,   I    qaestion 
whether  any ;  Grerman,  just  enough  to  insult  the 
German  literati,  by  shewing  how  little  she  had 
found  them  or  their  writings  necessary  to  her 
heart.    The  ''  Luise"  of  Voss,  the  "  Hermann 
und  Dorothea"  of  Goethe,  she  had  begun  to  trans- 
late,  as  young  ladies  do  ''  Telemaque  ;"  but,  like 
them,  had  chiefly  cultivated  the  first  two  pages: 
with  the  third,  she  had  a  slender  acquaintance, 
and  with  the  fourth,  she  meditated  an  intimacy 
at  some  future  day.     Music,  in  her  solitary  and 
out-of-doors  life,  she  could  have  little  reason  for 
cultivating ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  woman 
can  draw  the  enormous  energy  requisite  for  this 
attainment  upon  a  modern  scale  of  perfection  out 
of  any  other  principle  than  that  of  vanity  (at 
least  of  great  value  for  social  applause)  or  of  deep 
musical  sensibility ;  neither  of  whicJi  belonged 
to  Miss  Wordsworth's  constitution  of  mind.  But, 
as  everybody  agrees  in  our  days  to  think  this 
accomplishment  of  no  value  whatever,  and,  in 
fact,  unproduceable,  unless  in  an  exquisite  state 
of  culture,  no  complaint  could  be  made  on  that 
score,  nor  any  surprise'}  felt.    But  the  case  in 
which  the  irregularity  of  Miss   Wordsworth's 
education  did  astonish   one,  was   in  that  part 
which   respected  her  literary  knowledge.    In 
whatever  she  read,  or  neglected  to  read,  she  had 
obeyed  the  single  impulses  of  her  own  heart ;  where 
that  led  her,  there  she  followed :  where  that  was 
mute  or  indifferent,  not  a  thought  had  she  to 
bestow  upon  a  writer's  high  reputation,  or  the 
call  for  some  acquaintance  with  his   works  to 
meet  the  demands  of  society.      And  thus  the 
strange  anomaly  arose,  of  a  woman  deeply  ac 
quainted  with  some  great  authors,  whose  works 
lie  pretty  much  out  of  the  fashionable  beat;  able, 
moreover,  in  her  own  person,  to  produce  brilliant 
effects ;  able  on  some  subjects  to  write  delight- 
fully, and  with  the  impress  of  originality  upon  all 
she  uttered — and  yet  ignorant  of  great  dassicd 
works  in  her  own  mother  tongue,  and  careless  el 
literary  history,  unless  where  it  touched  upoa 
some  topic  of  household  interest  in   a  degre^ 
which  at  once  exiled  her  from  the  rank  and  pri- 
vileges of  blue  stockingiim.    The   reader  ma^ 
perhaps  have  objected  silently  to  the  illustration 
drawn  from  Miss  Mitford,  that  "  Cousin  Mary*^ 
does  not  effect  her  fascinations    out  of   pure 
negations.       Such    negations,   from    the   mei^ 
startling  effect  of  their  oddity  in  this  present 
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ag«,  miglit  fall  in  witli  the  g;eneral  current  of 
her  ittnctions ;  but  Consin  Mary's  undoubtedly 
Iif  io  the  positive  witcheries  of  a  manner  and 
a  character,  transcending,  by  force  of  irresistible 
Batire,  (as  in  a  similar  case  recorded  by  Words^ 
Torth  in  "  The  Excursion/')  all  the  pomp  of  na- 
ture and  art  united,  as  seen  in  ordinary  creatures. 
Now,  m  Miss  Wordsworth,  there  were  certainly 
BO  "  Conain-Mary"  fascinations  of  manner  and 
deportment,  that  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach 
of  art :  there  she  was  indeed  painfully  deficient ; 
for  horry  mars  and  defeats  even  the  most  ordi- 
oar^  expression  of  the  feminine  character,  its 
fentleness:    abruptness   and  trepidation   leave 
often  a  joint  impression  of  what  seems  for  an 
instant  both  rudeness  and  ungracefulness :   and 
the  Jeaat  painful  impression  was  that  of  unsexual 
awkwardness; — ^but  the    point    in  which  Miss 
Wordsworth  made  the  most  ample  amends  for 
all  that  she  wanted  of  more  customary  acconu 
pHshments,  was,  this  very  originality  and  native 
Mioess  oi  intellect,  which  settled  with  so  be- 
Pitching  an  effect  upon  some  of  her  writings,  and 
npon  many  a  sudden  remark  or  ejaculation,  ex- 
torted by  something  or  other  that  struck  her 
^h  in  the  clouds,  or  in  colouring,  or  in  accidents 
«f  light  and  shade^  of  form,  or  combination  of 
^rm.   To  talk  of  her  "  writings"  is  too  pompous 
«o  expression,  or  at  least  far  beyond  any  preten- 
sloni  that  she  ever  made  for  herself.    Of  poetry 
i^has  written  little  indeed ;  and  that  little  not, 
in  my  opinion,  of  much  merit.    The  verses  pub- 
HAed  by  her  brother,  and  beginning — "  Which 
»»7  does  the  wind  come  ?"  meant  only  as  nur- 
^  lines,  are  certainly  wild  and  pretty ;  but  the 
other  specimen  is  likely  to  strike  most  readers  as 
^Ue  and  trivial  in  the  sentiment.  Meantime,  the 
^k  which  is  in  very  deed  a  monument  to  her 
pover  of  catching  and  expressing  all  the  hidden 
Waaties  of  natural  scenery  with  a  felicity  of  dic- 
tion, a  truth,  and  strength,  that  far  transcend 
^pb,  or  professional  writers  on  those  subjects, 
»  her  record  of  a  tour  in  Scotland,  made  about 
^  year  1802.     This  book,  unless  my  recollection 
•f  it,  from  a  period  now  gone  by  for  thirty  years, 
^  deceived  me,   is  absolutely  unique   in   its 
t\m:  sod,  though  it  never  could  be  very  popular, 
^  the  minuteness  of  its  details,  and  the  luxu- 
'^•tioa  of  the  descriptions,  yet  I  believe  no  per- 
»fi  has  ever  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  it 
^  has  not  regretted  that  it  is  not  published. 
Its  own  extraordinary  merit,  apart  from  the  in- 
terert  which  now  invests  the  name  of  Wordsworth, 
c«^  not  fail  to  procure  purchasers  for  one  edi- 
tiofl,  on  its  first  appearance.    Coleridge  was  of 
t^  party  at  first ;  but  afterwards,  under  some 
^'^wk  of  rheumatism,  found  or  thought  it  ne- 
<^Kry  to  leave  them.    Melancholy  it  would  be 
•t  thia  time,  thirty-six  years  and  more  from  the 
era  of  that  tour,  to  read  it  under  the  afflicting 
^nienbraocee  of  all  which  has  been  suffered  in 
the  interval  by  two  at  least  out  of  the  three  who 
c^npesed  the  travelling  party;  for  I  feai  that  Miss 
^ordsworth  has  suffiered  not  much  less  than  Cole- 
ndge:  and,  in  any  general  expression  of  it,  from 
^  iaae  caoae— vix.,  an  excess  of  pleasurable  ex- 


citement and  luxurious  sensibility,  sustained  in 
youth  by  a  constitutional  glow  from  animal  causes^ 
but  drooping  as  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn.  It 
is  painful  to  point  a  moral  from  any  story  con- 
nected with  those  whom  one  loves  or  has  loved ; 
painful  to  look  for  one  moment  towards  any  **  im- 
provement" of  such  a  case,  especially  where  there 
is  no  reason  to  tax  the  parties  with  any  criminal 
contribution  to  their  own  sufferings,  except  through 
that  relaxation  of  the  will  and  its  potential 
energies,  through  which  most  of  us,  at  some  time 
or  other — I  myself  too  deeply  and  sorrowfully— 
stand  accountable  to  our  own  consciences.  Not, 
therefore,  with  any  more  intention  of  speaking 
in  a  monitorial  or  censorial  character,  than  in 
passing,  after  dark,  through  Grasmere  church- 
yard, and  trespassing  a  little  to  the  left,  1  could 
be  supposed  to  have  the  intention  of  trampling 
upon  the  grave  of  one  who  lies  buried  near  the 
pathway,  and  whom  once  1  loved  in  extremity, 
do  I  here  notice  a  defect  in  Miss  Wordsworth's 
self-education  of  something  that  might  have 
mitigated  the  sort  of  suffering  which,  more  or 
less,  ever  since  the  period  of  her  too  genial,  too 
radiant  youth,  I  suppose  her  to  have  struggled 
with.  1  have  mentioned  the  narrow  basis  on 
which  her  literary  interests  had  been  made  to 
rest — the  exclusive  character  of  her  reading, 
and  the  utter  want  of  pretension,  and  of  all  that 
looks  like  hlue-etockingism  in  the  style  of  her 
habitual  conversation  and  mode  of  dealing  with 
literature.  Now,  to  me  it  appears,  upon  reflec 
tion,  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  had  Miss 
Wordsworth  condescended  a  little  to  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  pursuing  literature ;  better  for  her 
own  happiness  if  she  had  been  a  blue- stocking : 
or,  at  least,  if  she  had  been,  in  good  earnest,  a 
writer  for  the  press,  with  the  pleasant  cares  and 
solicitudes  of  one  who  has  some  little  ventures, 
as  it  were,  on  that  vast  ocean.  We  all  know  with 
how  womanly  and  serene  a  temper  literature  has 
been  pursued  by  Joanna  Baillie,  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford,  and  other  women  of  admirable  genius — 
with  how  absolutely  no  sacrifice  or  loss  of  femi- 
nine dignity  they  have  cultivated  the  profession 
of  authorship ;  and,  if  we  could  hear  their  report, 
1  have  no  doubt  that  the  little  cares  of  correct, 
ing  proofs,  and  the  forward-looking  solicitudes 
connected  with  the  mere  business  arrangements 
of  new  publications,  would  be  numbered  amongst 
the  minor  pleasures  of  life ;  whilst  the  more  ele- 
vated cares,  connected  with  the  intellectual  busi- 
ness of  such  projects,  must  inevitably  have  done 
much  to  solace  the  troubles,  which,  as  human 
beings,  they  cannot  but  have  experienced ;  and 
even  to  scatter  flowers  upon  their  path.  Mrs 
Johnstone,  of  Edinburgh,  has  pursued  the  pro- 
fession of  literature — the  noblest  of  professions, 
and  the  only  one  open  to  both  sexes  alike — with 
even  more  assiduity,  and  as  a  daily  occupation  ; 
and,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  with  a«f  much 
benefit  to  her  own  happiness,  as  to  the  instruc 
tion  and  amusement  of  her  readers:  for  the 
petty  cares  of  authorship  are  agreeable,  and  its 
serious  cares  are  ennobling.  More  especially  is 
such  an  occupation  useful  to  a  woman  without 
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ehildren^  and  without  Any  protp€etiv9  resouroM ; 
resonroes  in  objects  that  inrolire  hopes  flawing 
and  unfulfilled.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any 
woman  (or  man  either)  that  her  mind  should 
support  itself  in  a  pleasurable  actiyity,  under  the 
drooping  energies  of  life^  by  resting  on  the  past 
or  on  the  present :  some  interest  in  rerersioD, 
some  subject  of  hope  from  day  to  day^  must  be 
called  in  to  reinforce  the  animal  fountains  of 
good  spirits.  Had  that  been  opened  for  Miss 
Wordsworth,  I  am  satisfied  that  she  would  have 
passed  a  more  cheerful  middle-kge,  and  would 
not,  at  any  period,  have  yielded  to  that  nervous 
depression  which,  I  grieve  to  hear,  has  clouded 
her  latter  days.  Nephews  and  nieces,  whilst 
young  and  innocent,  are  as  good  almost  as  sons 
and  daughters  to  a  fervid  and  loving  heart  that 
has  carried  them  in  her  arms  from  the  hour 
they  were  born.  But,  after  a  nephew  has  grown 
into  a  huge  hulk  of  a  man,  six  feet  high,  and  as 
stout  as  a  bullock  ;  after  he  has  come  to  have 
children  of  his  own,  lives  at  a  distance,  and 
finds  occasion  to  talk  chiefly  of  oxen  and  tur- 
nips—no offence  to  him — he  ceases  to  be  an 
object  of  any  very  profound  sentiment.  There 
is  nothing  in  such  a  subject  to  rouse  the  flagging 
pulses  of  the  heart,  and  to  sustain  a  fervid  spirit, 
to  whom,  at  the  very  best,  human  life  offers 
little  of  an  adequate  or  sufficing  interest,  unless 
when  idealised  by  the  magic  of  the  mighty  poets. 
Farewell,  Miss  Wordsworth  1  farewell,  impas- 
sioned Dorothy !  I  have  not  seen  you  for  many 
a  day — shall  never  see  you  again  perhaps;  but 
shall  attend  your  steps  with  tender  thoughts,  so 


long  as  I  hear  of  yon  living :  ao  will  Prof^Nwr 
Wilson;  and,  from  two  hearts  at  least,  thst 
loved  and  admired  you  in  your  fervid  prime,  it 
may  sometimes  cheer  the  gloom  of  your  deprei. 
sion  to  be  assured  of  never.failing  remembranee, 
full  of  love  and  respectful  pity. 

Here  ceases  my  record  of  the  life  and  its  main 
incidents,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me,  of 
William  Wordsworth ;  to  which,  on  aoeount  of 
the  important  services  which  she  has  rendered 
him ;  on  account  of  the  separate  interest  which, 
apart  from  those  services,  belongs  to  her  own 
mind  and  character ;  on  account  of  the  singular 
counterpart  which  in  some  features  theyoisr 
to  those  of  her  brother ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
impressive  ooinddenoe  and  parallelism  in  this 
remarkable  dedication  of  Dorothy  to  William 
Wordsworth,  with  that  of  Mary  to  Charlea  Lamb 
-—I  have  thought  that  it  would  be  a  proper  oom- 
pkment  of  the  whole  record,  to  subjoin  a  very 
especial  notice  of  his  sister.  Miss  Wordsworth 
would  have  merited  a  separate  notice  in  any 
biographical  dictionary  of  our  times,  had  there 
even  been  no  William  Wordsworth  in  existence. 

I  have  traced  the  history  of  each  until  the 
time  when  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
them;  and,  henceforwards,  anything  which  itmay 
be  interesting  to  know  with  respect  to  either, 
will  naturally  come  forward,  not  in  a  separate 
narrative,  but  in  connexion  with  my  own  life  ; 
for,  in  the  following  year,  I  became  myself  the 
tenant  of  that  pretty  cottage  in  which  I  found 
them  ;  and  from  that  time,  for  many  years,  my 
life  flowed  on  in  daily  union  with  theirs. 
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AwAT,  dim  twilight  U—O  thou  itar, 

Lead  all  thy  host  to  mourn  I 
Each  eyeing,  from  hii  radiant  car, 

Pale  Beauty  o*er  the  urn. 

Oh,  he  is  gone  I^the  pallid  flower 

Is  waving  o*er  his  bead, 
Wet  with  a  maiden's  heart-wrung  shower. 

Low  bending  o*er  his  bed. 

The  soft  breeze  wafts  the  waving  hair 

Back  from  her  dewy  cheek  i 
Her  marbled  hands  are  pressing  tliers— 

In  wo  she  dare  not  spealc* 

Those  ringlets  on  her  bosom's  swell 
Have  found  a  troubled  pillow. 

As  when  the  night-wind  breathes  its  spell 
Low  moaning  o*er  the  willow. 

The  8tar.beams  pour  their  fitftil  light 

Full  on  her  lofty  brow  { 
Where  grief,  amid  its  struggling  might| 

Has  ^ed  a  hallowed  glow. 

Hark  I  as  the  swelling  of  the  breese^ 

LoTB^Uden,  hnrryinf  on. 
Diet  in  low  plalnti?e  melodies^ 

Was  it  a  mortal  ^ne  P 


Alas!  the  leaf  is  red  and  sere, 
And  the  hills  In  silence  brood, 

When  winter,  stealing  on  the  year. 
Sighs  forth  a  low  prelode. 

Who  now  will  shield  thee,  gentle  one  f 
Whose  smiling  look  will  cheer  ? 

Whose  loye,  like  the  unfading  sun, 
Shall  awe  the  world*s  oold  sneer? 


Whose  qnirering  Ifp  and  downcast  eye, 

Amid  the  stranger's  hall, 
Will  glance  in  voiceless  ecstasy. 

As  flits  thy  light  footfoU  ? 

When  cold  looks  check  thine  eager  eyes, 

Oh,  thetiy  thonit  think  of  Aiin-^ 
Though  Love  should  smile,  warm  team  will 
'  /I  would  not  smile  like  Ml* 

Oh,  let  the  moaninfl^  of  the  brook. 

As  for  its  mountain  shrine. 
The  waving  hough,  the  hearen's  sad  loolTy 

Blend  sympathy  with  thine. 

For  thou  art  like  the  diadem 
That  bright«As  morning's  eye  ; 

But  frail  as  is  iiie  fragile  stem, 
That  bendf  to  every  sigh. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ro9amond'9  Bower! 

Thi  bright-eyed  morning  of  the  still  vernal 
rammer  wore  its  fresh  dew  and  innocent  beauty, 
when  the  carriage  of  the  Lady  Blanche  Delamere 
drew  up  at  a  small  green  portal^  which  broke 
the  high  wall  over  which  sweet-scented  hawthorn 
fprays  and  blooms,  and  the  gorgeous  flowers  of 
the  horse-chestnut,  were  shedding  a  luxuriance 
of  fltral  loveliness.  It  had  cost  the  servants 
tome  trouble  to  discover  the  sequestered  resi- 
dence by  any  address  that  Blanche  or  her  go- 
Terness  could  imagine  as  appropriate  to  ''the 
lidy  living  under  the  protection  of  Mr  Deve- 
reux.**  She  could  not  be  known  as  Mrs  Devereux 
—nor,  the  mother  of  a  family  of  children,  as 
Mia  Weston.  In  fact,  the  inmate  of  the  pretty 
detaebed  cottage,  in  former  days  playfully  named, 
^7  Mr  Devereux,  "  Rosamond's  Bower,"  and 
known  in  his  family  as  *'  Frederick's  country 
Kat,"  went  by  the  most  common  and  convenient 
of  iU  names— that  of  ''Mrs  Smith."  From  the 
narrow  precincts  of  her  domain,  of  an  acre  and  a 
W,or  thereabouts,  laid  out  in  flower-beds,  orch- 
*Td,  and  lawn,  the  prying  eyes  of  the  curious 
Md  vulgar  were  as  jealously  excluded  as  if  the 
cottage  had  been  an  aristocratic  mansion,  embo- 
wmed  amidst  "  the  pomp  of  groves  and  garni- 
ture of  fields,"  in  the  lordly  park  of  the  Fanfa- 
nmades,  over  whose  high  walls  even  the  prying 
eyes  of  the  bagman,  on  the  top  of  the  fast  coach, 
^d  hardly  catch  a  passing  glimpse,  though 
^if^inlng  his  neck  like  a  crane,  that  he  might 
bare  the  pleasure  of  telling,  ever  after,  at  dinner, 
bow  be  had  seen  Lord  F/s  "  cha'ming  place." 
1u  the  worshippers  make  the  idol. 

The  sudden  opening  of  the  green  door  in  the 
bowery  lane  revealed  a  fairy  scene,  as  the  fairy- 
dom  of  gentility  is  imagined  in  England — a 
cvttage,  of  the  order  picturesque,  ornamented 
^  French  lattices  and  a  verandah,  and  embo- 
•nedjor  rather  matted  and  moeaicked,  by  roses 
Old  honeysuckles,  passion-flowers,  fuschias,  myr- 
^t^  and  clematis — the  latter  disporting  their 
Migrant  fimcies  in  a  luxuriant  entanglement  of 
Wna  and  foliage.  The  bright^  fresh  turf  of 
^trim,8pan.breadthlawn,  was  embroidered  with 
^leta,  and  primroses,  and  the  wild  blue  hya- 
<^;  and  the  folding  glass  door  of  the  hall, 
thrown  open  beyond  it,  shewed,  in  tasteful  con- 
^^«m,  akin  mats^  rustic  seats,  and  baskets,  and 
>^ds  with  plants  in  flower ;  with  a  few  stuffed 
birds  and  animals^  and  fishing-rods  and  fowling- 
piccea,  slung  up  with  garden  rakes  fit  for  a 
^B  hand.  But  the  principal  ornament  of  the 
*^,  was  a  large  and  handsome  Newfoundland 
^og>  itretdied  across  the  threshold,  and  basking 
■Wpily  in  the  morning  sun,  while  a  lovely  little 
§^  strewed  his  glossy,  ebon  coat  with  flowers 
^<«i  ihe  stores  in  her  lap.  Her  brother  had 
^^^  attacted  from  her  side  by  the  appearance 
tf  the  ladiesi,  wbom  tiio  maid-servant  now  ad- 


mitted with  the  fuss  and  bustle  consequent  on 
that  wonderful  phenomenon,  the  appearance  of 
female  visiters  in  a  place  where  nothing  that 
could,  by  any  stretch  of  politeness,  be  called  a 
lady,  ever  had  appeared — save  the  poor  semp- 
stress who  lost  some  of  her  beet  and  most  vir- 
tuous customers  by  making  frocks  and  bonnets 
for  Mrs  Smith's  children. 

*'  How  sweet  a  spot !"  whispered  Blanche  to 
her  friend — "  how  pure,  and  peaceful,  and  home- 
like!" She  stooped  to  pat  the  child  and  the 
dog — the  one  giving  her  welcome  by  bright 
smiles — the  other  with  a  benevolent  growl,  and 
wag  of  his  tail.  *' Were  this  indeed  poor  Rosa- 
mond's home — these  her  children — ^which  yet 
are  her  children— how  delightful  our  visit— how 
pleasant  to  renew  early  friendship — how  gracious 
a  continued  intercourse  with  one  amiable  and 
afleetionate— the  mother — ^the  wife — surround- 
ed by  all  the  sweets  of  home  and  family — and 
oh !  more  than  all,  enjoying  the  security^  the 
self-approval,  wanting  which  all  else  is  with- 
out value,  if  not  the  source  of  remorse  and  un- 
appeasable anguish  f  How  dreadful  for  an  af- 
fectionate-hearted woman  to  have  placed  herself 
in  a  condition  in  which  she  must  be  compelled  to 
wish  her  children  unborn  or  buried  !" 

The  ladies  were  meanwhile  ushered  into  a 
light  and  airy  morning  room,  in  which  break, 
fast  was  set  out.  The  sunbeams  were  dancing 
through  the  slustering  foliage  of  the  lattice  upon 
its  gay  chintz  furniture,  and  brilliant  paper  hang- 
ings^ and  airy  draperies,  and  its  few  choice  cabi- 
net pictures,  and  well-stored  Lilliputian  book- 
cases. The  whole  scene,  and  every  comfortable 
or  elegant  accessory,  were  so  thoroughly  domes- 
tic, yet  so  cheerful  and  happy— that  Blanche, 
addressing  the  little  girl  who  toddled  after  her, 
for  a  moment  forgot  her  errand,  and  where  she 
stood.  Her  recollection  was  instantly  recalled 
by  a  portrait  in  crayons,  which,  as  the  most 
cherished  ornament  of  the  homey  hung  over  the 
mantel-piece. 

'*  That's  papa,"  said  the  boy,  following  her 
eye.  It  bore,  indeed,  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  alleged  head  of  the  household,  if  head  it 
might  ever  be  said  to  have.  He  was,  however, 
the  absolute  master  of  the  inmates ;  their  sole 
hope  and  dependence — by  whom  and  for  whom 
they  existed ;  the  lord  of  their  destiny.  Other 
households  have  claims  and  rights;  legal  pro- 
tection ;  friends,  neighbours,  sustaining  social 
sympathy — that  strongest  btdwark  of  the  secu- 
rity of  families,  which  is  bound  up  with  the 
general  weal  of  society:  this  little  household 
was  thrust  beyond  its  pale.  It  had  been  drawn 
together  for  the  licentious  or  selfish  pleasure  of 
one  man^-it  had  existed  at  his  mercy— it  was 
now  to  be  annihilated  by  his  fiat.  With  such 
thoughts  passing  through  their  minds,  the  unex- 
pected visiters  dlently  waited  the  appearance  of 
Molly's  ''Missis/  whp; the  handmaiden  too)c  upon 
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her  to  assure  them,  would  appear  '^  in  a  jiffy*" 
As  she  disappeared,  the  boy  informed  the  ladies 
that  '^  mamma  was  not  very  well  this  morning." 
'^  If  you  are  from  town^  ma'am^  perhaps  you 
will  see  papa.  He  has  not  been  down  for  some 
time.  If  I  could  write^  I  would  send  him  a  let- 
ter, bidding  him  come,  for  mamma  is  not  able  to 
write  him  now,  she  says — her  headache  is  so  very 
bad ;  and  she  cried  so^  when  I  would  not  let  Mary 
put  papa's  flute  away  from  mamma's  pianoforte." 

Twice  had  the  quick  ear  of  Blanche  caught  a 
faint  rustle,  as  if  a  child  touched  the  door-handle, 
and  had  then  desisted  as  if  afraid  to  venture  in. 
At  a  third  palpable  attempt,  the  boy  threw  open 
the  door,  and  the  sad,  pale,  drooping,  and  tremb- 
ling young  woman  staggered,  rather  than  walked 
forward,  and  failed  in  an  incoherent  attempt  at 
speech.  It  was  not  the  innocent,  happy,  and 
buoyant  Rosamond  Weston  of  past  times,  though 
there  were  many  traces  of  her  in  the  tall  ema- 
ciated woman,  who,  still  in  mourning  for  her  in- 
fant, wore  a  dress  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity.  Lady  Blanche  advanced 
with  a  grave  expression  of  sympathy  and  friendli- 
ness ;  and  the  Quakeress  also  advanced,  with  that 
air  of  mild  and  benign  kindness  and  courtesy, 
which  won  all  unsophisticated  hearts.  There 
was  instant  though  silent  mutual  recognition, 

*'  I  may  seem  an  unpardonable  intruder,"  said 
Blanche  ;  *'  but  the  motive  of  my  visit  must  plead 
my  apology."  The  words  of  the  young  woman, 
in  reply;  were  unconnected  and  unintelligible ; 
her  eyes  were  downcast  and  brimming  with  tears; 
her  voice  tremulous.  The  boy  pressed  to  his 
mother's  side,  in  sympathy  with  those  signs  of 
distress,  and  took  her  hand — and  the  tears  over- 
flowed their  bed. 

'^  You  are  the  Lady  Blanche  Delamere,"  she 
whispered  at  last ;  "  and  I  can  guess  your  errand 
—yet,  for  a  few  moments,  spare  me."  She 
gasped  as  if  for  breath,  and  her  colour  went  and 
came.  Blanche  turned  away  in  compassionate 
sympathy,  and  busied  herself  in  opening  the  lat- 
tice to  give  her  freer  air. 

'^  You  are  very  ill,  dear  mamma,"  said  the  boy^ 
anxiously  pressing  his  mother's  damp  hand. 

"  I  will  be  better  soon — go  now,  Horatio— go, 
dear  boy.  Take  Eleanor  into  the  garden,  Mary, 
till  I  call  you.  I  have  business  with  the  ladies." 
The  boy  had  been  trained  in  the  obedience  of 
love ;  and,  though  very  unwilling  to  leave  ''  poor 
mamma"  and  the  strangers,  about  whom  he  was 
curious,  he  never  thought  of  disputing  her  will. 
She  hastily  shut,  and  even  bolted  the  door,  and, 
rushing  towards  the  Quakeress,  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  her,  and  gave  way  to  the  pas- 
sion of  sorrow  and  shame  which  she  had  struggled 
to  subdue  in  presence  of  her  infants.  No  words 
passed  for  some  time;  and  Blanche,  bending 
over  the  weeping  Magdalene,  kindly  and  respect- 
full}'  pressed  the  thin  hand,  On  whose  white  at- 
tenuated Angers  the  rings,  forgotten  by  the  wearer 
as  by  the  bestower,  though  tokens  of  fond 
remembrance.  If  not  troth-plights,  yet  glittered. 
And  now  Blanche  almost  embraced,  in  gently 
railing  the  feeble  despairing  creature^  over  whom 


she  leaned,  while  she  whispered — "  I  am,  as  yon 
guess,  your  former  playmate,  Blanche  Delamere 
— but  not  here,  Rosamond,  to  give  you  pain  or 
sorrow — oh,  no !"  And  she  led  her  old  companion 
to  an  ottoman,  and  sat  down  by  her.  "  Since  you 
remember  me,  and  have  heard  of  me,  you  may 
also  have  learned  where  I  am  living — whose  at- 
tentions, and  almost  courtship,  I  have,  in  igno- 
rance, been  receiving.  I  have  been  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  becoming  the  affianced  bride, 
while  another  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  wife  of  Mr 
Devereux." 

*'  Softly,  dear  child !"  interposed  the  Quaker- 
ess, alarmed  at  the  impetuosity  of  her  pupil, 
whose  impulses,  if  always  benevolent,  were  not 
always,  she  feared,  under  the  restraint  of  oool 
judgment ;  but  Blanche  heard  her  not. 

''  Your  claims,  Rosamond,  are  of  older  date 
and  of  more  sacred  character  than  mine." 

'^  Ah,  no,  no — alas,  no !"  answered  the  yoong 
woman ;  *'  I  have  no  right — no  claim — ^none  which 
law  sanctions — none  which  society  allows;— to 
him  alone  I  looked — to  his  love  for  us." 

"  What !  are  not  your  children  his— is  not 
this  the  home  which  he  has  given  you,  and  shared 
with  you  for  so  many  years  ?" 

"  Alas,  yes ! — my  poor  innocent  children!— I 
have  gathered  the  apples  of  Sodom — but,  for 
them  remain  the  ashes.  Oh,  could  I  be  the  only 
sufferer,  I  should  ask  no  more  !" 

It  was  at  last  to  the  benign  Quakeress  that  the 
unhappy  girl  was  beguiled  into  confiding  hei 
whole  story.  From  her  young,  rich,  beautifnli 
and— as  her  still  devoted,  and,  therefore,  jealou 
heart  whispered — ^her  triumphant  rival,  sheshrani 
with  mingled  shame  and  apprehension.  He| 
feelings  far  more  refined,  and  her  heart  as  purel] 
feminine  as  that  of  simple  Phoebe  Waterton,  ahl 
also  attempted  no  self-justification — permittej 
no  reproach,  no  complaint,  to  escape  her  agaia^ 
the  author  of  her  misfortune.  There  was  in  he 
manner  and  her  words,  a  degree  of  meek  forbear 
ance,  of  deep  humility,  which  almost  chafed  th 
quick  and  high  spirit  of  Blanche. 

She  spoke  in  French  to  her  gouvernante,  wh 
perfectly  understood,  without  ever  allowing  he 
lips  to  be  polluted  by  pronouncing  one  word  o 
that  polished  language  of  gallantry  and  aentimeni 
compliment  and  double-entendre. 

''  One  might  fancy  this  poor  woman  agreed  i 
opinion  with  the  generous  world — that  her  M 
ducer  is  the  injured  party,  and  she  the  only  col 
prit,  because  he  is  about  to  be  slightly  whippc 
by  the  natural  consequences  of  his  pleaaal 
vices — or  from  having  to  deal  with  a  person  i 
eccentric,  for  one  in  her  rank,  as  my  humble  se^ 
in  her  opinions  of  morality,  religious  obligatiol 
and  social  rights — who,  knowing  it  la  my  highe 
duty  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  cana 
think  it  fit  to  marry  my  neighbour's  husband." 
The  flushed  cheek  of  the  unhappy  girl  shewi 
that  she  understood  the  scope  of  this  speedi. 

"  You  understand  what  I  have  taken  tl 
liberty  to  say,'*  added  Blanche,  hastily.  ^  Ti 
me,  then,  frankly,  do  yon  think  you  have  l 
claims  on  Mr  Pevereux?    Are    yoiur   youtj 
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jfir  iftetioii,  jowt  womanhood,  your  honour 
tad  happiness,  of  no  value,  save  the  wretehed, 
peemuary  recompense  it  is  at  his  pleasure  either 
to  set  opon  them  or  to  withhold  ?" 

**  Yes,  sku  l^sometimesy  when  despair  has, 
for  a  momenti  given  way  to  indignation,  and  to 
tbt  natural  pity  for  myself  which  I  may  not 
deoenre  from  the  virtuous,  I  have  dared,  for  a 
hw  moments,  to  think  so : — hut,  oh  !  no  !  no  ! 
Me  he  ooald  not  now  marry,  without  the  dis. 
§nn  I  could  never  hrlng  opon  him,  were  he  even 
villing  to  hicur  it  for  me.  Is  it  for  me — weak, 
lofitQated  as  I  have  heen,  and  now  justly  pun- 
iibed— to  come  between  him  and  the  brilliant 
&te  which  may  yet  be  his  ?" 
BJaocbe  was  not  satisfied. 
"  Right,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  she  said,  in  a 
tiae  of  asperity,  '*  that  men  decree  that  what 
in  them  is  a  jest — an  amiable  weakness,  a  venial 
tivpais  of  youth — should  on  their  frail  part- 
Mr^  he  visited  with  social  proscription,  ruin, 
niitfj,  irreparable  degradation  and  infamy, 
naee  women  themselves  can  vindicate  the 
opinioos  and  rules  which  their  masters  establish 
for  their  own  benefit,  or  to  secure  indemnity  for 
ttomost  cruel  injustice." 

'•  It  is  not  for  me,  who  have  for  ever  forfeited 
the  world's  good  opinion,  to  brave  it  now," 
««l»ed  the  afflicted  woman.  '*  The  poor  child- 
ren, of  whom  he  seemed  so  fond — save  for  them, 
1  an  resigned  to  everything.  Mine,  in  my 
^piest  moments,  when  Devereux  loved  me 
tell,  has  ever  been  a  troubled  joy." 

"  Lored  you  !"  exclaimed  Blanche,  scornfully. 
''Dnrst  this  man  so  profane  the  attribute  by 
*Ueh  God  Himself  chooses  to  be  revealed  to  his 
cultures  .^  How  false,  how  shameless  a  mock. 
•T-— Loved  you  !  while  his  every  act  degraded 
}M  in  the  eyes  of  your  fellow,  creatures  and  in 
^•w  own.  Thus  the  wolf  loves  the  lamb,  which 
^  tears  to  glut  himself  with  its  tender  flesh  ; 
1^  the  vermin  loves  the  fruit  in  whose  bosom 
^  riota  till  it  become  wasted  and  loathsome." 

^  felt  that  she  had  spoken  too  strongly; 
^,  considering  the  delicate  situation  and  sen- 
|itiye  feelings  of  the  unhappy  object  of  her 
■^fiant  pity,  perhaps  harshly;  and  endea- 
^■v^  to  soften  the  expression  of  her  opinion, 
padding— 

'*l  io  perhaps  feel  too  strongly  on  those 
f^i  but  it  is  because  the  world — even  the 
^ii^VMi  part  of  it — seemeso  hardened  as  not  to 
Mat  all." 

The  deticste,  but  ingenious  questioning  of  the 
Qiakeress  could  not  draw  from  the  unhappy 
l*iiBuiid  that  she  had  ever  received  any  direct 
P^ht  of  marriage  from  her  lover. 

"  1  ae?er  demanded  one,"  she  said,  with  tones 
^psthos  which  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  Blanche, 
'^t  ftiBt,  while  happy  in  his  love,  how  could  I 
^^  ?— at  last,  how  could  I  speak  ?" 

It  was  too  true.  Mr  Devereux  spared  him- 
^  and  her  on  the  past,  and  she  never  found 
^*inge  to  speak  of  the  future,  until  the 
kwmag  intelligence  of  her  eldest  child  alter- 
••^7  pweented  it  in  uncertainty,  or  dark- 


ness  and  terror.  After  *the  birth  of  that 
child,  with  infinite  pain  and  sorrow  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  separate  from  the  man  in  whom 
her  soul,  with  all  its  affections  and  hopes, 
was  centred;  but  Mr  Devereux,  who  had 
no  other  nerious  attachment,  and  who  was 
not  yet  tired  of  his  gentle  and  elegant  com- 
panion, took  alarm  at  the  idea  of  his  Rosa's 
desertion ;  and  her  wise  and  virtuous  resolution 
was  overruled  by  his  remonstrances.  The  Quaker, 
ess  considered  this  unwise  submission  a  very 
great  aggravation  of  the  original  error  of  the 
unhappy  girl,  whom  she,  nevertheless,  sincerely 
pitied  ;  but  this  severe  opinion  she  suppressed  ; 
and,  to  afford  a  temporary  diversion  of  feeling 
to  her  involuntary  hostess,  she  begged  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  aware  that  poor  Rosamond  might 
feel  it  presumption,  or  impertinence,  to  offer 
her  guests  refreshments  after  their  early  drive. 
Breakfast  was  accordingly  served,  and  slightly 
partaken — the  children  again  appearing,  and 
prattling  to  the  kind  strangers — to  the  hand' 
some  and  the  good  lady — with  all  the  captivating 
simplicity  of  their  age,  while  the  mother's  eyes 
gushed  over,  and  Blanche  gazed  pitifully  on  the 
lovely  Paria  family,  sprung  of  £ngllsh  aristo- 
cracy. The  little  girl,  £leanor,  what — as  she 
grew  up  in  beauty,  and  with  the  refined  and 
sensitive  feelings  of  her  sex — ^were  to  be  her 
sufferings  and  mortifications ! 

*' Eleanor  is  papa's  pet,"  said  the  little  boy, 
raising  to  Blanche  the  candid  brow  which  already 
said — 

<<  Here,  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit  !** 
What  were  to  be  his  feelings  when  time  revealed 
to  him  the  ignominy  of  his  birth,  and  the  humili. 
ation  and  wrongs  of  her  who  was  now  the  angel 
of  his  life  ? 

When  the  slight  repast  was  concluded,  the 
party  went  into  the  garden  for  freer  air ;  and, 
while  the  children  tumbled  on  the  grass  plats, 
or  gambolled  in  the  walks,  the  former  conversa- 
tion was  resumed,  in  that  bowery  summer-house 
which,  in  fine  weather,  was  the  usual  afternoon 
haunt  of  Rose  and  her  protector.  Blanche  had 
whispered  to  her  bonne  that  it  would  refresh  her 
spirit  could  poor  Rosamond  only  be  roused  to 
one  burst  of  hearty,  honest  indignation  against 
him ;  but  all  she  obtained  was  one  fugitive  glance 
of  joy,  one  bright  gleam  of  rapture,  when  she 
energetically  declared  that,  between  herself  and 
Mr  Devereux,  every  tie  was  severed — that, 
whatever  the  world,  or  even  the  law  might  pro- 
nounce, she  considered  him  an  unmarriageable 
man,  if  an  unmarried  one;  bound  by  the  deepest 
obligations  to  his  children,  and  with  much  to 
atone  for  to  them,  and  very  much  to  be  for- 
given. Tears  streamed  down  the  cheeks  of 
Rosamond — a  soul-relieving  flood.  All  that  she 
dared  wish  for  was  not  to  be  separated  from  her 
children  just  yet,  while  they  were  still  so  very 
young ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  judgment 
whispered,  that  the  sooner  the  dreaded  sacrifice 
was  made,  the  better  for  them. 

"  The  law,  I  believe,  Rosamond,  cannot  de« 
prive  you  of  your  children ;  in  that  respect  you 
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ara  more  bappy^  as  a' mother^  than  woman  whoM 
rights  it  protects,  as  wives.  Oh,  no !  Our  masters, 
the  law. makers,  seek  no  power  over  those  unhappy 
children  whose  existence  only  embarrasses  them. 
It  leaves  children  in  the  sole  power  of  those 
women  who  are  presumed  to  be  vicious  and  cor- 
rupted, and  who  certainly  are  degraded  and 
ruined  in  the  world's  esteem,  and  strips  the 
virtuous  married  mother  of  all  power  over  her 
own  offtpriug !  Yon  smile,  ma  bonne,  at  my  not 
untuual  warmth ;  but  there  is  something  rotten 
in  this  our  state  of  Denmark,  and  why  should 
not  I  denounce  it  ?" 

"  Whatever  be  my  wishes  or  my  rights,  how 
ean  I  oppose  the  decision  of  Mr  Devereux,  in  dis- 
posing of  my  poor  children  ?  On  his  will  they 
must  depend  for  the  very  bread  they  eat,  while 
my  watchful  care,  my  yearning  love,  can  only 
bring  blight  and  shame  upon  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  my  soul." 

"  Gracious  heavens !"  exclaimed  Blanche,  when 
again  seated  in  the  carriage,  '^  that  man's  selfish 
vice  and  woman's  weakness  should  thus  convert 
the  finest  and  sweetest  feelings  of  a  nature,  even 
in  its  frailty  so  exquisitely  feminine,  into  scorpions 
to  sting  her  I  What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  her  little 
ones  ?  How  often  have  I  heard  you  descant  on 
the  many  chances  against  the  healthful  growth  and 
developement  of  the  moral  principles  and  feelings 
of  illegitimate  children !" 

The  mother  had  not  ventured  to  follow  the 
guests,  whose  respectful  sympathy  and  parting 
injunctions  that  she  would  take  no  step  and 
consent  to  no  arrangements  until  she  heard  from 
them,  had  fallen  like  healing  balm  on  her  crushed 
and  desolate  heart ;  but  the  joyous  children  fol- 
lowed to  the  green  door,  the  boy  requesting  that 
papa  might  be  sent  down,  and  the  little  girl  hold- 
ing up  her  rosy  mouth  to  be  kissed,  as,  all  glee 
and  smiles,  she  lisped  her  pretty  farewell. 

On  the  homeward  drive,  the  conversation  na- 
turally turned  on  the  scene  they  had  witnessed, 
and  the  condition  of  deserted  women,  with  illegi- 
timate offspring.  Before  they  reached  home,  the 
bonne  quietly  inquired  of  her  impetuous  pupil  what 
she  meant  to  do  ?  '^  Need  you  inquire  ?  My 
kiss  on  the  lips  of  that  innocent  child,  is  the 
seal  of  my  covenant  that  through  me  no  injury 
or  injustice  shall  ever  come  to  her  or  her  un- 
happy mother."  She  was  in  the  drawing-room 
ere  the  words  were  well  uttered. 

A  note,  left  for  Lady  Blande,  had  merely 
stated  that  Lady  Blanche  was  to  drive  into  the 
country  a  little  way  with  Mrs  Thompson,  to  visit 
an  old  friend,  but  would  be  back  early ;  and 
though  there  was  a  little  wonder  at  the  very  in- 
dependent manner  in  which  the  young  lady  often 
acted,  and  some  doubtful  augury  at  this  capri- 
cious and  ilLbred  breach  of  a  formal  appointment, 
with  a  lover  all  but  vowed,  it  was  quietly  set 
down  to  Lady  Blanche's  way ;  and  her  friend, 
embracing  her,  sportively  exclaimed — *^  Ah,  run- 
away !  give  an  account  of  yourself  directly.  Here 
has  Horatio  been  twice— and  will  soon  be  a  third 
time — ^most  lorn  and  lover-like,  that  you  should 
choose  to  absent  yourielf  on  this  particular  morn- 


ing. I  set  it  down  in  my  own  miad  to  the  true 
cause— dear  caprice— vagrant  virgin  fancies; 
but  would  not  so  far  impeach  my  late  order  u 
to  own  as  much  to  him.  But  seriously,  Blanche, 
why  do  yon  look  so  very  grave  ?  Where  hsre 
you  been  ?" 

*'  I  have  been  where  I  presume  you  never  were, 
Eleanor— though  there  is  much  to  be  seen  to  in. 
terest  your  feelings — I  have  been  to  Streatkam, 
and,  farther,  to  visit  the  family  of  your  brother, 
Mr  Devereux." 

Lady  Blande  coloured  violently,  and,  with  all 
her  tact  and  use,  became  confused  and  at  a  Ion 
what  to  reply  to  so  blunt  and  home  a  thrust ;  but 
the  thought  was  quick^-this  must  be  some  wild 
flight  of  romantic  generosity,  indulged  by  a  yooog 
lady  who  entertained  very  extravagant  notiong 
on  many  subjecu,  and  especially  on  what  she  wii 
pleased  to  consider  her  duties,  and  who,  no  doubt, 
having  unfortunately  heard  of  their  existence, 
must  have  been  seized  with  the  crotchet  of  some 
imaginary  duty,  obliging  her  to  adopt  and  edaette 
the  children  of  the  man  whom  she  was  about  to 
make  the  master  of  her  fate. 

<^  I  do  not  affect,  with  your  keen  perceptioo, 
to  misunderstand  you,  my  love ;  yet  you  astoniih 
me.  There  was,  I  have  understood — for  you 
know  little  birds  will  sometimes  whisper  naoghty 
tales,  which  ladies  should  not  hear : — there  vas, 
ages  ago,  some  vain  and  silly  girl,  and  some 
boyish  entanglement,  which  Horatio,  who  it  the 
very  fool  of  women's  tears,  found  it  difficult  to 
get  handsomely  rid  of,  until  his  solicitors  cut  the 
gordian  knot,  in  the  ordinary  manner,  with  s 
golden  scythe.  I  understood  there  wss  a  child 
or  children,  which  made  the  matter  much  more 
unpleasant  to  my  brother  ;  but,  on  my  honour,  it 
is  all  over  ages  ago.  You  cannot  imsgtne  thit 
I  would  sanction  the  attentions  of  my  brother, 
dear  to  me  as  he  is,  to  my  guest  and  desreet 
friend,  with  the  knowledge  that  any  entsngle- 
ment  of  this  sort  existed." 

Blanche  made  no  reply. 

"  I  understand  from  Blande — for,  of  course,  I 
cannot  discuss  such  points  with  Devereux— thit 
the  young  woman,  who  was  quiet  in  her  wayt, 
and  rather  respectably  conducted,  is  most  grate- 
ful for  his  generosity  to  the  children.  But  1 «« 
surprised,  Blanche,  you  are  not  more  shocked; 
though  much  worse  things  are  quite  the  order 
of  the  day  among  our  lords  and  masters,  snd,  1 
suppose,  always  will  be.  But  come,  tell  me  your 
adventures,  dearest— make  me  your  coafidanW 
— your  only  one — for  I  own  that  I  am  ^^ 
dumb.  1  know  that  you  possess  that  noble  sntf 
magnanimous  way  of  thinking  which  P^^^f*^ 
so  fervently  adores ;  yet,  I  confess,  to  visit  theet 
little  wretches,  would,  in  similar  circmnttaac^ 
have  been  too  much  for  me.  I  might  have  nau 
hated  the  precursors  of  my  own  children ;  but,  ai 
Devereux  swears,  magnanimity  i«  ^®  /"^ 
peculUr  virtue  of  Blanche  Ddamere.  l^^ 
however,  as  an  elder  sister,  assume  the  V^^ 
of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  worid,  w 
caution  you  against  either  committing  <w^ 
enmbering  yourself  With  the  bratik  TheCooBW" 
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ffiO^  uniMy,  not  take  saeh  liberal  viewa 
tf  bar  generous  grandchild.  Even  mamma, 
though  ihe  adores  Horatio,  may  take  to  the 
}d^  ropes  OB  the  question  of  the  decorous,  if 
not  of  the  right ;  nor  need  Horatio  himself 
biov  the  length  your  warm  and  generous  feelings 
Htre  carried  yon.  All  men,  my  dear  Blanche, 
are  more  or  less  conceited.  I  must  candidly 
warn  the  inexperience  of  my  friend  against  my 
ova  brother.  They  are  all  apt  to  misconstrue 
our  motires,  and  to  resent  interference  with 
vhat  thef  consider  their  especial  or  exdusire 
eooeems;  and,  besides,  no  one  has  more  refined 
—I  may  say  more  fastidiously  absurd — ^notions 
aboat  female  proprieties  than  Deverenx.-— But 
hvk !— if  not  that  his  voice  ?  The  woman  and 
tlie  children  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
iBcnof  buflittess;  Horatio,  I  imagine,  concludes 
thej  hsTe  long  since  left  the  country ;  and  that 
iiaUasitBhouldbe." 

Daring  this  long  and  harried  speech,  Blanche 
bad  kept  her  eye  steadily  and  gravely  fixed  upon 
t^e  Pottered  speaker.  At  its  conclusion,  she 
nlenUy  turned  away  her  eyes  with  a  calm  and 
■tern  expression,  which,  to  those  who  could  read 
Webaraeter,  said — "  Why  expostulate  with  this 
vonan?  1  never  could  make  her  understand  me. 
Her  worldly  opinions  and  their  hollow  found- 
■tioaa  I  can  comprehend;  she  cannot  fathom 
nine." 

Lady  Blande,  as  the  expected  gentleman  did 
lot  ifflmediately  appear,  again  resumed : — '*  Did 
Mrs  Thompson  learn  why  the  creatures  are  not 
gone  abroad,  or  to  Wales,  or  Scotland,  or  some- 
'iwe— for  I  am  certain  Deverenx  not  only 
viibes but  believes  it?" 

''One  reason  of  delay  may  be  the  very  delicate 
Walth  of  the  mother,"  replied  Blanche.  "  She 
^ai  bad  ferer,  and  seems  to  me  still  hovering  be. 
tveeo  life  and  death.  Your  Ladyship  cannot  be 
*^  that  Rosamond  Weston  was  the  loved  and 
•^wisd  playmate  of  my  childhood." 

Lady  Blande  started,  without  any  afifecta. 
tiai. 

''Such  as  I  can  remember  her,  lovely  and  spot* 
■a,  kiadly  and  amiable,  must  not  I,  with  mv 
v^  heart,  abhor  the  selBsh  being,  calling  him*. 
<df  Bu,  who  could  steal  the  treasure  of  her 
f^  aieetions,  and  use  his  power  over  her  de- 
JJJ^d  heart  only  to  rob  her  of  her  innocence,  to 
J^Ms  her  maiden  pride,  and,  finally,  cast  her 
M  to  shame  and  sorrow." 
^  Yon  talk  with  strange  inoonsiderateness,  my 
wnt  BUmehe,"  whispered  the  lady.  '^  Pardon 
^  for  saying  so  ;  and,  for  heaven's  sake !  for 
^aks!  be  rilent,  until  we  have  more  leisure 
"  omfsr.  This  girl  your  friend  !•<— and  you  are 
■*h  exsated.  Had  you  not  better  retire,  love. 
■|»^iot  from  yeur  lips  surely,  with  your  lofty 
*••  ef  maidenly  purity  and  womanly  dignity, 
^  ve  are  to  hear  an  apology  for  an  iU* 
••rfaetedwomaa?" 

Lady  Blaaehe  eolonred  with  indignation,  but 
*•  ■ade  no  motion  to  retire ;  and  Mr  Deverenx 
w^his  brotiier.in.hiw  entered  the  drawing- 
*  I  htter  playfnlly  qoestioaing  Bbnohe 


about  her  stolen  march,  though  unable  by  his 
jocularity  to  move  her  ominous  gravity. 
**'  I  betted  that  you  had  gone  to  Hanwel),  to 
study  mad  people  in  a  philosophical  way,"  said 
the  jocular  peer. 

'<  Needed  I  have  gone  so  far?"  replied  Blanche, 
coldlyt 

'^Or  else  to  the  Friends'  Meeting,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  outpouring;  or,  perhaps,  to 
the  Penitentiary." 

"  You  were  nearer  the  mark  there,"  replied 
Blanche. 

**  But  why  not  carry  Devereux  along  with  you  ? 
The  poor  fellow  has  been  fluttering  about  all 
the  morning  like  a  hen  whose  ducklings  have 
taken  the  water." 

The  jest,  such  as  it  was,  told  on  no  one* 
Blanche  rose,  with  an  air  of  grave  dignity ;  and, 
fixing  her  eyes  steadily  upon  Devereux,  said— • 

"  I  promised  you  an  interview  this  morning, 
Mr  Devereux,  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  both  of  us ;  but  a  higher  duty  called 
me  to  Streatham.— >Nay,  hear  me  I  I  have  break- 
fasted, along  with  my  friend  Mrs  Thompson,  at 
your  late  residence  there,  with  your  lovely  and 
amiable  children,  and  their  unhappy  mother- 
once  my  own  innocent  and  beloved  Rosa  Weston 
— that  erring  and  culpable,  but  deeply  injured, 
friendless^  and  helpless  creature,  whose  greatest 
weakness  has  been  forgetfulness  of  her  own 
honour  and  happiness,  from  blind,  unmeasured 
confidence  in  your  honour  and  tenderness,  and 
exceas  of  infatuated  attachment  to  the  man 
—not  to  his  rank  nor  to  his  fortune.  Her  years 
exceed  mine  but  by  some  few ;  and,  with  a 
woman's  warmest  feelings,  she  is  invested  with 
the  sacred  character  of  a  mother.  But  it  is  not 
my  province,  nor  yet  my  inclination,  to  lecture  or 
dictate  to  you,  Mr  Devereux.  In  many  of  our 
late  conversations,  your  opinions  on  such  topics 
seemed  to  be  more  just  than  those  too  generally 
acted  upon  by  men — even  when  they  are  pro- 
claimed in  words.  But  let  that  pass.  I  have 
only  to  consult  my  own  honour  and  happiness, 
and  to  follow  the  clear  dictates  of  my  principles, 
as  a  Christian  woman— softened,  it  may  be,  in 
this  instance,  by  my  feelings,  as  a  partaker  of 
the  same  frail  nature  with  that  poor  girl  whose 
condition  fills  me  with  grief — the  more  profound, 
that  her  case,  ad  the  world  views  it,  is  beyond 
all  help  of  womanly  sympathy.  I  cannot  restore 
Rosamond  to  innocence,  and  to  the  ever-grateful 
esteem  of  her  fellow-creatures;  but,  while  I 
protect  myself,  I  can  and  will  mark  my  indignant 
sense  of  the  selfish  and  cruel  system  of  which  she 
is  the  victim.  I  need  scarce,  therefore,  tell  you, 
that  we  meet  no  more ;  and  that,  in  Mr  Devereux, 
I  can  henceforth  only  know  either  the  husband, 
or  the  seducer  of  Rosamond  Weston." 

Before  the  petrified  gentleman  addressed  could 
gain  breath  to  attempt  reply,  she  had  walked 
out  of  the  room  in  ^^unblencbed  majesty." 
Devereux  turned  his  eyes  on  his  sister,  who 
looked  the  image  of  vexation,  and  of  irritation 
with  difficulty  suppressed.  Lord  Blande  first 
found  hia' 
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*'  Whit  means  all  this^  Eleanor?  What  pry- 
ing, officious  devil  has  put  this  heroical  damsel 
on  the  scent  of  your  little  Rose^  Devereux  ?  It 
is  a  deuced  unlucky  contre-tempt^  to  be  sure  ! 
I  fancied  Mrs  Smith  and  her  babes  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  or  some  such  asylum  for  love-families, 
long  ago.  Are  you  dumfoundered,  good  folks?" 

**  Nothing  was  ever  so  provoking,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Blande.  '*  It  must  have  been  that  busy, 
intriguing  Quakeress:  a  very  Maintenon  she 
is,  in  her  love  of  power  and  cool  cunning."  Mr 
Devereux  was  walking  across  the  room  with 
hasty  steps. 

**  A  cool  thing  enough  in  the  young  lady  I" 
continued  Lord  Blande.  ''  Conceive  her  auda- 
city !  A  jealous,  furious  wife  could  not  have 
done  more  than  stoimed  poor  Rose's  retreat;  and 
have  put  her  to  the  question  in  the  grand  moral 
and  philosophical  style.  It  absolutely  beats  fic- 
tion.   Have  you  lost  your  voice,  Devereux  ?" 

"You  surely  have  your  usual  fine  tact, 
Blande,"  cried  his  vexed  and  angry  lady.  '*  What 
is  to  be  done,  Horatio  ?  Blanche  is  so  strange, 
so  singular  a  creature,  that  common  rules,  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  do  not  apply  to  her.  That 
odious  Quaker  woman,  with  her  precise,  puri- 
tanic notions,  ferreting  out  that  worthless  girl, 
has  done  it  all.  No  one  else  would,  could, 
or  durst  have  presumed  to  carry  to  Blanche  such 
unwelcome  tales  of  the  man  to  whom,  I  may  say, 
she  was  all  but  married ;  but  I  must  follow  her, 
and  make  the  best  of  it." 

^'  A  thousand  thanks,  Eleanor  1"  exclaimed  the 
brother.  "  From  your  admirable  tact — ^your 
true  sisterly  kindness — I  reckon  on  everything. 
Yet  what  accursed  meddling  fiend  can 
have  done  all  this!  Durst  Rosamond  com- 
plain?" And  he  knitted  his  brows  in  pale 
anger. 

«  Use  your  own  wits,  also,  Horatio.  I  assure 
you,  you  will  have  need  of  them  all  in  this 
emergency.  Generosity  —  magnanimity  — -  ro- 
mance— these  are  your  cue." 

When  Lady  Blande,  having  tapped,  found 
admission  into  the  dressing-room  of  her  guest, 
she  found  Blanche  already  unshawled  and  un- 
bonneted,  and  busy  writing;  while  near  her, 
Mrs  Thompson,  at  whom  her  Ladyship  looked 
scorpions  and  basilisks,  was  quietly  pursuing  her 
perpetual  fine  needle-work.  She  offered  apolo- 
gies for  intrusion,  and  looked  as  if  she  wished 
the  matronly  friend  away ;  who,  understanding 
her  meaning,  and  rather  desirous  to  leave  her 
pupil  to  entire  self-reliance  and  self-guidance 
in  this  delicate  crisis,  quietly  disappeared. 

The  clew  which  Lady  Blande  possessed  to  the 
feelings  of  Blanche  at  this  time,  was  necessarily 
as  imperfect  as  her  knowledge  of  the  rare  cha- 
racter of  her  guest.  She  concluded  that  the 
proud  and  lofty-minded  heiress  might  be,  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  run  of  young  ladies, 
shocked,  jealous,  offended,  affronted;  and  she 
was  ready  to  make  every  concession  to  feelings 
so  natural,  as  she  said,  and  so  proper.  She  ac- 
cordingly condemned,  in  good-set  general  terms, 
the  usages  of  the  wicked  worlds  and  the  weak- 


ness and  wickedness  of  women,  to  whidi  Mr 
Devereux  had  fallen  a  prey ;  but  she  also,  in  his 
behalf,  pleaded,  remonstrated,  appealed  to,  and 
touched  every  passion,  and  every  shade  of  feel- 
ing in  the  female  gamut,  so  far  as  she  could 
sound  it,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  scale 
— from  the  maddening  despair  of  the  lover,  to 
the  dread  laugh  of  May  Fair. 

It  was  in  vain. 

''  Would  you.  Lady  Blande,  in  plain  terms," 
Blanche  demanded  steadily,  ''have  me  marry 
either  the  husband  or  the  seducer  of  Rosamond 
Weston  ? — that  is  the  true  and  narrow  qaesUon 
on  which  you  have,  pardon  me,  wasted  mudi 
needless  eloquence." 

"  Nay,  pardon  me,  dearest  Blanche,"  replied 
Lady  Blande,  exercising  that  strong  control 
over  her  feelings  which  proved  that  the  pas- 
sions of  quick-tempered  ladies  are  often  more 
in  their  own  power  than  they  are  sometimes 
willing  to  acknowledge.  *'  You  wrong  your  ex- 
cellent understanding  when  you  talk  in  this 
strain.  You  cannot  mean  to  affront  me,  by 
alluding  to  the  possibility  of  this  unfortunate 
person — ^admitting  that  she  has  been  faithfol 
and  well-behaved — ^becoming  my  brother's  wife. 
I  allow  fully  for  your  feelings— for  yonr  just 
indignation — ^though,  believe  me,  you  will  out- 
live it.  I  blame  only  those  who  have  sewetly 
aimed  a  blow  at  your  happiness,  by  reviving 
this  piece  of  antiquated  scandal,  only  to  mar 
my  brother's  felicity,  and  disappoint  all  our 
hopes." 

*'And,  pardon  me,  Eleanor;  but  those  who 
imagine  that  I  could,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
talk  in  any  other  strain,  entirely  misunderstand 
me.  No  question  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
ever  interested  me,  or  was  left  to  my  own  de^ 
cision,  has  been  more  simple— It  has  no  sides. 

''  Why,  the  tountess  herself,"  returned  th^ 
lady,  evading  direct  reply,  "  would,  I  am  con^ 
vinced — notwithstanding  her  little  prejudices^ 
from  mere  knowledge  of  the  world  aud  of  society 
— see  this  silly  affair  (magnified  by  maUc^ 
into  undue  importance)  in  the  true  light ;  espe^ 
cially  when  matters  have  proceeded  so  ver^ 
far  between  you  and  Devereux.  You  cannoj 
imagine,  my  dear  Blanche,  that,  flattering  H 
delightful  as  this  alliance  is  to  all  my  family] 
but  particularly  to  one  who,  like  myself,  8^ 
highly  and  warmly  appreciates  your  admirably 
qualities,  who  so  anxiously  deaires  to  obtaij 
you  for  the  sister  of  her  heart,  the  secom 
mother  of  her  children — ^you  cannot  imsjginj 
that  I  have  used  any  improper  influence,  direo 
or  indirect,  to  forward  the  wishes  of  my  brotherj 
yet,  the  flattering  encouragement  with  whicj 
his  attentions  have  been  received  by  yon,  can  h 
construed  only  in  one  way.  I  would  not  offeni 
your  modesty — I  would  propitiate  your  very  pH 
dery,  dearest  Blanche  ;  but  you  have  giv^ 
Horatio  hopes,  which,  to  disappoint  now,  i^ 
know,  impossible  with  your  feelings  of  probi^ 
and  honour — laying  the  judgment  of  society  ff| 
of  account."  I 

Blanche  was  covered  with  Uoahea  at  t^ 
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implied  accasatioih  Though  her  judgment  and 
memory  of  the  past  did  not  quite  acquit  Lady 
Blinde  of  all  participation  in  the  hopes  or 
icbemai  of  her  brother,  she  was  unable  to  fix  the 
blame  of  any  specific  act  upon  her.  Lady  Blande 
kad  done  nothing  unhandsome^  or  not  more  than 
was  tiaterly ;  and  Blanche  candidly  confessed 
her  precipitance. 

**  1  may  have  too  heedlessly,  too  lightly,  both 
for  his  sake  and  my  own,  accepted  the  attentions 
of  Mr  Devereux.  I  am  new  to  fashionable  so- 
ciety, and  know  not  well  where  vapid  gallantry 
eads  and  serious  courtship  begins ;  and  I  will 
co&fese  that  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  Mr 
I>evereux— his  opinions — must  I  now  call  them 
*^ract,  speculative— not  such  as  influence, 
■ttch  less  strictly  regulate,  men's  conduct  to 
women? — made  a  strong  impression  on  me ; — ^yes, 
I  wu  imperceptibly  beginning  to  love  him — to 
lirten  to  him  with  deference — to  expect  and  rely 
upon  his  sympathy  in  my  peculiar  opinions — to 
^,  in  short,  what  every  woman,  who  places  her 
love  happily,  must  do—look  up  to  him  with  fond 
homage.  Now  I  look  down  upon  him!  He  is  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  knowledge,  and  I  am  but  a 
pi,  a  weak  woman — yet  am  I  that  man's  supe- 
rior !*' 

I«tdy  Blande  was  again  thrown  out.  The  proud 
•wgy  with  which  the  last  words  were  pro- 
Bounced,  was  more  intelligible  to  her  than  their 
laport ;  and  she  still  fancied  Blanche  only  very 
M^  and  jealous  ;  and,  accordingly,  said,  in  her 
wftest  and  most  cajoling  tones — "  Well,  dearest, 
we  shall  aleep  and  wake  on  it.  I  am  quite  sure 
ttat,  to-morrow,  you  will  see  the  affair  in  the  true 
H^t  1  am  content  with  any  penance,  however 
"•ere,  that  you  may  choose  to  inflict  on  Hora. 
^  so  that  it  be  not  extended  beyond  the  season 
•-that  July  realizes  his  hopes,  and  makes  us 
^  Qoited  and  happy." 

"  There  is  but  one  light  in  which  it  can  be 
**n— Dar,  till  my  nature  is  changed,  can  1  ever 
^wH  in  another  ;  and  I  wish  1  could  make  you 
!*•  it  with  my  eyes,  Eleanor ;  for  the  world  and 
^  faW  glare  has  not  yet  dazzled  me.  A  mutual 
•^•r  (to  view  the  conduct  of  your  brother  to 
H^frieodleas  y«»ung  woman  in  the  most  lenient 
•*y) ««,  to  her  and  her  children,  followed  by  ruin 
■o4  infamy — by  even  what  you,  Eleanor,  muat 
••*e«  to  be  deep  and  lasting  injury  to  one  parry, 
^  that  the  weak  and  helpless — thetrus^ting,  the 

^yed;  while  the  other But,  no,  1  can- 

■•t  (peak  of  it.  Yet  some— even  you,  my  friend 
'"f^aej  that  these  transactions,  and  their  conse- 
I'Wees,  should  be  no  bar  to  your  brother's  pro- 
^^  and  happiness,  to  his  immediate  alliance 
•^  a  noble  heiress — ay,  pardon,  my  candid 
9^%  witti  Blanche  Delamere." 

"  You  cannot  rate  the  pride  and  happiness  of 
^  aa  alliance  more  highly  than  I  do,  dearest 
f^'Bdie,  Yet,  for  heaven's  sake,  keep  those  very 
^^l^dar  notions  you  have  formed  to  yourself," 
^  the  lady,  pettishly.  ''  I  do  not  pretend  to 
''oiicatemany  parts  of  the  conduct  which  society, 
*d  women  themselves,  tolerate  in  young  men  of 
™«ft— in  all  men ;  but  that  my  broUier  has 

wo.  UUV.— YOL.  Tl. 


brought  any  stain  on  his  honour— done  anything 
unbecoming  the  character  of  an  English  gentle, 
man — no  one  will  dare  to  affirm.  His  liberality 
to  that  indiscreet  young  woman,  on  whom  the 
laws  of  society  jusUy  visit  the  consequences  of 
her  own  folly  and  guilt,  has  even  been  cause  of 
censure  to  more  prudent  persons — of  praise,  I 
grant,  to  those  who,  like  you,  think  more  charit- 
ably." 

*'  This  is  no  subject  for  debate  between  us. 
Lady  Blande,"  returned  Blanche,  coldly ;  "  you 
forget  that  I  have  seen  this  unfortunate  person 
and  her  tenderly-nurtured  children  only  this 
morning — that  I  knew  and  loved  her  in  happier 
times,  though  that  does  not  far  influence  my 
judgment  now.  You  will  not  permit  me  to  allude 
to  Mr  Devereux,  as  the  possible  husband  of  Rosa, 
mond  Weston,  nor  do  I  wish  to  force  so  repug- 
nant an  idea  upon  you ;  but  the  seducer  of  Rosa, 
mond  Weston — I  say  it  again,  and  for  the  last 
time — her  seducer  cannot  be  named  or  thought  of 
as  the  husband  of  Blanche  Delamere  without 
the  deepest  offence." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  so  decided  that  Lady 
Blande  was  silenced  for  a  minute ;  and  Blanche 
resumed  her  writing,  concluded  and  folded  the 
letter,  and  ordered  her  own  footman  to  take  it 
to  the  post-office. 
"  Cannot  your  epistle  go  in  the  ordinary  way?" 
'^  No — I  am  unwilling  to  lose  a  post.     I  am 
announcing  my  instant  return  to  Holy  Cross  to 
my  grandmother.     I  wish  to  spare  her  the  pain 
and  fatigue  of  a  needless  journey  to  London,  on 
my  account.     It  is  now  scarce  worth  while  to  say, 
that,  in  answer  to  Mr  Devereux's  application,  my 
grandmother  sanctions  his  addresses,  since  she 
informs  me  she  has  written  him  to  that  import." 
'*  Good  heavens  I  and  that  letter,  so  welcome, 
will  probably  be  waiting  Horatio  at  his  lodgings. 
For  God's  sake  recall  your  letter" — and  she  ran 
to  recall  the  man  herself,  but  he  was  gone.  "  Give, 
were  it  but  one  day,  to  reflection — let  me  entreat 
yuij,  dearest  Blanche — by  your  regard  for  me, 
j|(ive  yourtielf  time  to  think  ;  conceive  the  grief 
of  the  Countess — the  ridicule  of  society ;  spare 
me,  spare  yourself  the  disgraceful  eclat  of  such 
un  affair ;   let   it,   at  all  events,  go  off  gently ; 
and  be  assured  that,  though  I  had  set  my  whole 
heart  upon  calling  you  sister,  1  shall  never  renew 
the  subject ;  nor  is  Horatio — adoring,  worship- 
ing you  at  he  does,  placing  the  sole  happiness  of 
his  future  life,  as  he  has  told,  on  the  dear  hope 
you  have  allowed  him  to  entertain,  of  calling  you 
his — a  man  likely  to  urge  any  lady  beyond  the 
point  to  which  her  own  feelings  for  him  freely 
lead  her ;  but  spare  me  the  open  breach.     You 
do  not,  dear  Blanche,  with  all  your  acquirements, 
know  wicked  London  society  quite  so  well  as  I  do* 
The  breaking  off  of  a  match,  in  high  life  especially, 
merely  because  the  gentleman  has  a  discarded 
mistress,  would  positively  render  you  the  jest  of 
all  the  clubs,  the  ridicule  of  all  the  coteries,  for 
a  month ; — the  men  would  absolutely  combine 
against  you — so  atrocious  a  case  of  prudery  would 
be  condemned  as  utter  indelicacy  by  the  women 
—they  would  never  pardon  you,  for  knowing  so 
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much  of  what  it  does  not  at  all  eoDcem  at 
to  know." 

'*  Not  concern  us !  The  parity  of  the  morals 
of  our  lorers — the  fidelity  of  our  husbands  ?  Yon 
astonish  me^  Lady  Blande— what  then  does  con. 
cem  us  ?  The  title— the  diamonds— the  settle- 
ments— the  provision  for  matrimonial  discord^ 
hatred^  and  separation — all  these  concern  us^  and 
are  cared  for  accordingly." 

^'  I  spoke  not  for  myself^  but  others  ;  yet  rldi* 
cule,  sneers,  impertinent  remarks^  are  not  less 
'  certain  in  this  case." 

Despising  herself  for  a  conscious  weak  suscep. 
tibility  to  the  threatened  species  of  contemptible 
annoyance,  yet  unable  to  braye  the  idea  of  the 
laugh  of  *'  society"  with  in^fPerence,  Blanche 
reddened  with  vexation,  even  while  she  calmly 
replied— ''  I  must^  I  find,  if  I  mix  much  in  what 
is  called  society,  teach  myself  to  bear,  for  the 
sake  of  my  conscience  and  principles,  persecation 
hotter  than  the  passing  flash  of  a  foolZbom  jest." 

Before  the  interview  concluded.  Lady  Blande 
having  learned  that  the  letter  to  Holy  Croes  was 
a  simple  announcement  of  an  abrupt  return  in  con- 
sequence of  unforeseen  circumstances,  extracted 
a  reluctant  promise  that  Blanche  would  take  no 
farther  measure  for  two  days,  with  the  under, 
standing  that  she  should  not,  in  the  interval,  be 
intruded  on  by  Mr  Devereux,  nor  past  occur- 
rences be  referred  to  in  any  shape.  If  she  then 
still  persisted  in  returning  home,  and  would  not 
fulfil  the  promised  term  of  her  visit,  her  noble 
hostess  declared  herself  bound  in  honour  to  re- 
store her,  in  person,  to  her  grandmother,  though 
in  the  middle  of  the  season.  This  was  a  cere. 
mony  with  which  Blanche  would  gladly  have  dit. 
pensed. 

This  had  been  a  day  in  which  the  high-spirited, 
but  womanly-hearted  heiress  of  Delamere  had 
'fulfilled  a  duty  which  demanded  no  ordinary  exer. 
tion  of  moral  courage  and  fortitude.  At  its  close, 
she  was  far  from  happy,  and  not  even  satisfied 
with  herself.  How  false  and  hollow,  and  teem- 
ing with  sin  and  misery,  seemed  the  world  on 
which  she  was  entering !  and  how  powerless  her 
efforts  to  amend  the  ills  over  which  she  grieved, 
even  in  one  solitary  instance  !  Her  spirits  had 
never  been  more  low  and  desponding;  and  a 
secret,  creeping,  insidious,  world-begotten  sense 
of  impropriety,  if  not  of  indelicacy,  of  conduct, 
although  her  conscience  and  her  pride  scouted 
tiie  idea,  had  yet  power  to  annoy  her.  This 
feeling  was  betrayed,  rather  than  owned,  to  her 
friend  at  their  customary  hour  of  confidential  talk. 

^*  Grandmamma  will,  no  doubt,  be  extremely 
angry  when  she  learns  that  I  have  visited  Rosa« 
mond  ;  and  with  you,  my  friend,  as  much  as  with 
myself.  It  was  heedless  to  implicate  you  ;  yet 
I  should  repeat  my  visit  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow, if  I  saw  that  it  would  be  either  useful 
or  consolatory.  I  disdain  the  spurious  female 
riiodesty  which  can  smile  on  the  seducer  while 
it  treats  his  victim  with  horror  or  scorn ;  yet 
this  is  the  modesty  of  all  the  women  around  me 
—of  the  really  modest,  the  truly  amiable,  as 
well  as  of  the  pretenders." 


^  There  can  be  no  imaginable  impropriety  in 
my  visits  to  this  unhappy  one,"  replied  the  Qoa- 
keress ;  '^  and  I  will  aJone  fulfil  to  her  a  dntjr  to 
which  my  heart  urges  me.  To  reason  ahoatyoor 
continued  visits  is  unnecessary «--they  might  be 
fancied  improper;  and,  what  you  will  more  readily 
feel,  they  might  be  painful  to  their  object 
Really  penitent  sorrow  seeks  few  witnesses." 

*'  I  fear,  indeed,  poor  Roee  may  not  like  to  see 
me;  perhaps  I  was  ung&nih  with  her?  How 
unlike  to  you  1  am,  even  when  not  wrong  in  the 
main !  What  is  worse,  my  warmth  in  her  ctose 
may  have  irritated  her  saltan,  and  done  her 
injury  where  good  wae  earnestly  meant  1  fear 
a  meral  reformer  like  myself,"  she  continued, 
laughingly,  '^  cannot  always  enact  the  nuld  and 
gentle  maiden,  which,  to  say  truth,  is  rather 
foreign  to  my — ^my  haughty  Delamere  Uood, 
shall  I  call  it  ?  I  don't  see  why  blood  shevld 
not  be  chargeable  with  a  few  of  the  faults  ef  u 
aristocrats,  as  well  as  the  fonntadn  of  all  out 
virtues  and  honours.  Do  you  think  It  possible 
that,  if  more  dexterously  and  delleaitelyBiaBagod, 
Mr  Devereux  might  not  have  been  induced  to 
marry  Rosamond?'' 

"  Ask  rather  if  I  should,  in  the  preant 
state  of  opinion  in  England,  think  such  a  amon 
desirable  for  either  party  ;  but,  waiving  thk,  I  do 
not  imagine  such  an  atonemmit  in  the  least  pro- 
bable : — he  will  never  marry  her.  An  Eoghdi 
aristocrat  is  sometimes  seen  te  marry  the  mis- 
tress of  another  man,  <n*  the  wife  of  a  man  ef  his 
own  caste,  but  rarely  his  own  Bustress.  I  da 
not  understand  the  distinotion«-I  merely  ootsj 
the  fact." 

'*  By  the  laws  of  Sootlaod,  eor  edmeated,  highM 
moral  sister,  and  next-door  nei^^bovr,  RossBeadJ 
would  be  held  his  wife,  and  their  children  leg^ 
mate.  Well,  never  shaJce  year  quilled  ceif  at  mej 
but  the  marriage  laws  of  that  unpolisAied  coanti^ 
are— I  will  not  say  more  mereifiil  te  womel 
and  children— to  the  weak  and  defcnoeliss  (m 
I  want  not  mercy — I  stand  for  justice  ;  and^ 
are  far  more  jitst  than  our  own/' 

**  Liable  to  sad  abuse  though." 

"  Which  abuse,  however,  nerer  or  rery  nam 
occurs.  Ye«  are  a  terrible  CeBBervative  athein 
ma  benne : — ^the  old  objection  to  every  law,  nei 
and  good— it  is  liable  te  ead  abuse.  But  wh^ 
can  we  do  for  Rosamond?— tka*  is  the  u^eii 
question.''  Andit  was  soon  decided.  Long  aft^ 
midnight,  on  this  evoitful  day,  said  kmg  aft^ 
as  many  of  the  inmates  of  the  cettsge  nsi 
Streatham  as  could  sleep  were  wrapped  in  repo« 
the  fevered  ear  of  Rosamond,  or  her  hear^ 
quick  sense,  listened  once  more  to  what  had  ^ 
often  been  the  glad  signal  to  welcome  and  joy-j 
the  clatter  of  horse-hooft  in  the  laae^  whicii,  | 
her  frequent  ksidy  wat^ingt,  sha  had  lean^ 
to  distinguish,  long  before  the  gsHe  bell  w| 
touehed.  The  agitating  events  of  tho  aierBiii| 
and  the  low  nervous  fever  whieh  had  £er  mofitj 
been  consuming  her,  aggravated  by  the  silent  b| 
ever.gnawiag  soarrow  at  her  hearty  had  preduej 
an  exacerbation  of  disease;  and  bow  the  ^ 
preaching  footstq^s-«-the  vny  breathings 
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/i2)f  liitiognish^d,  bronght  8  deadly  pang  of 
ilarm,  which  sMmed  the  messenger  of  dissola- 
tioi.  "  He  is  eome  again-— he  brings  my  deatb- 
wimnt  f  wss  ber  agonizing  thought*  **  He 
huhsned  the  visit  of  Lady  Blanche— he  has 
&»M  ths  pread  scorn  of  her  he  adorea — ^he 
mm  Uthsr  to  wreak  his  anger  and  disappoint- 
oMBt.  Would  that  this  hour  were  past !" 

How  it  did  paasy  can  never  now  be  fully  known 

00  earth.   At  an  inquest  held  two  days  after. 

firds  npoa  the  body  of  Rosamond  Weston,  alias 

Saitb,  ipiiister,  &c.  Btc.,  held  in  spite  of  the  in. 

JMses,  sad  almost  direct  interfbroice  of  Lord 

fiiaade  and  other  friends  of  Mr  I>eyereaz>  the 

miiMBaid  gave  evidence  that  she  had  been 

inkeaed  by  her  mistress,  and  directed  to  admit 

Mr  Dsverenx,  which  she  did.     That  her  mistress 

M  Jtqg  been  in  delicate  health,  and  was  all  that 

^  particularly  indisposed.     She  had  dressed 

hoadf  with  some  diffioolty,  and  been  assisted 

into  the  drawing-room,   where  Mr    Devereux 

vsited  impatiently^   calling  more  than  once  to 

iitfo  il  her  mistress  were  not  ready.    That  she 

Wrsdf  retired  to    the    nursery,    and,    being 

&tij:8sd  with  her  business  during  the  day,  feU 

^aaleepin  her  clothes,  and  knew  no  more  till, 

»ikeaed  again  by  the  furious  ringing  of  Mr 

I^ereax,  she  hastened  back  to  the  drawing- 

^,  where  she  found  her  mistress  a  corpse, 

2«>i%  io  the  easy  chair,  and  Mr  Deyereuz 

■^Ktionately  supporting  her  in  his  arms.  There 

tas  nothing   remarkable   in   her  appearance. 

fte  looked  then  ae  placid  at  the  corpse  before 

A«  eoirt ;  there  was  no  perceptible  difference, 

Bre  that  a  few  drops  of  blood  were  then  oozing, 

»Jj»fcWhig,  from  the  lipe.    The  witness  stated, 

*^>  tint  Mr  Derereux  appeared  ezceed- 

■8^7 distressed  and  agitated;  and  it  came  out, 

■  tbe  examination  of  the  old  gardener,  the 

Hher  of  the  prece£ng  witness,  that  Mr  Deve- 

«w  had  dispatched  him,  on  Ms  own  horse,  to 

"■nnoQ  a  madleal  gentleman  from  Epsom,  much 

^  luB  esnftdenea,  amd  who  had  sometimes  at- 

^M  Mrs  Smitli  and  her  children;  but  with 

^vctiens  to  send  also  the  first  surgeon  he  oould 

•i 

^  I>STereiiz  was  alleged  to  be  too  ill  to  at- 
^the Coroner'e  Court ;  and  d$Hcacy,  crnHder- 
Itt  iW  his  feelings,  was  secretly  pleaded 
Pittt  the  delay,  enggested  by  some  sturdy 
4i  Bdl  dtting  on  the  inquest,  till  tbe  person 
'^««^  implicated  should  be  in  a  condition  to 
itiifljaed. 

^ifidenoe  of  two  medioal  gentlemen,  one 
f  vhoBi  had  examined  the  body  of  the  nnfor. 
■lie  yonag  woman  not  more  than  an  hour 
^^  ^^M  exUnct,  was  consistent,  deas,  and 
P'^totery.  The  inunediate  cause  of  dissoln* 
**  Vis  the  ruptcive  of  a  blood-reseel  in  the 
^  Agitation  might  have  proved  an  exciting 
^  fcnt  eoald  not  be  the  primary  cause  of 
^^*nse;  and  the  verdict,  given,  after  what 
kinpsvted  in  the  newspapersi,  as  '^  a  long  and 
•*«  investigation/'  was—''  JDUd  by  ih$  vUiUu 
^  ^  GotL"  The  geirtlemanly  Coroner  in. 
■•iLttdBlnd^  who  wmprnwl,  that  U« 


honourable  relative,  the  Member  for  • 
remained  without  a  speck  on  his  character. 

^'  Died,  or  was  hurried  and  tortured  to  death, 
by  the  injustice  ef  man  f"  exclaimed  Blanche 
Delamere,  throwing  from  her  the  newq[Mper  in 
which,  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Family  Compact, 
a  detailed  account  of  the  inquest  appeared.  "  We 
want  a  term  for  destroyers  of  life  of  this  worst 
description.  I  must  not  call  Mr  Devereux  a  mur. 
derer,  an  assassin.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  has 
used  violent  means  to  remove  the  ol^ect  In  the 
path  of  his  ambition,  or  of  his  desires.  I  can 
even  imagine  him  grieved  and  compunctious. 
What  matters  it  ?  Were  Rosamond  alive  again, 
in  all  her  beauty — ^nay,  in  her  first  innocence—* 
would  he  act  differently  ?" 

Notwithstanding  the  shock,  the  scandal,  the 
very  unpleasant  eclat  of  such  an  affisir.  Lady 
Blandesecretly  felt  pleased,  and  scarcely  concealed 
her  opinion  that  Devereux's  mistress  had  done, 
though  rather  inopportunely,  the  very  best  thii^ 
possible  in  the  circumstances. 

'^  If  she  possessed  the  sense  of  virtue,  and  the 
refined  feelings  you  attribute  to  her,  my  dear 
Blanche,  surely,  for  herself,  this  is  the  most  de» 
sirable  censu^imation.  Good  Mra  Thompson  ap^ 
pears  resigned  to  a  diq^nsation,  shocking,  but 
scarcely  to  be  lamented.  Now  1  can,  with  porfect 
propriety,  look  after  my  brothe/s  diildren." 

"  To  the  care  of  my  friend,  Rosamond  Western 
has  bequeathed  her  children.  She  has,  at  least, 
done  what  I  feel  equivalent  to  myself— besought 
my  protection  and  kindness  for  their  friendless, 
parentless  infancy,  and  given  us  all  the  rights 
she  possessed.  We  will  not  deceive  her  confi- 
dence.  Mrs  Thompson  has  gone,  even  now,  to 
remove  the  children  from  the  care  of  the  respect- 
able and  compassionate  neighbour,  who  could  not 
hold  any  intercourse  with  Mr  Devereux's  mis* 
tress,  but  who  took  home  his  worse  than  origans. 
She  is  to  place  them  with  a  friend  at  Stoke-New., 
ington.  Yes,  Lady  Blande,  the  love  of  life  Is 
still  fresh  and  strong  in  me ;  yet  I,  too,  though 
mournfully,  acquiesce  in  the  catastrophe  which 
takes  from  me  an  early,  and  a  once  much-loved, 
and  still  loved  friend.  For  her  the  best  refuge 
was  an  early  grave.  She  is  gone  to  jost  judg* 
ment:«*-we  wait  our  tnm." 

Lady  Blende  was  silenced.  The  event  of  Rosa* 
mond's  death  had  procured  her  a  delay  in  the 
departure  of  Blanche,  whom  she  was  still  resolved 
to  acoompany,  if  she  could  not  divert  away  the 
resolution.  Her  brother  was  indisposed,  and 
meant  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  few  weeks;  and  matter* 
looked  black  enough ;  stOl  she  was  inclined  to 
hope  that  the  worst  was  past,  and  that  Rosamond, 
the  one  great  obstacle,  fairly  removed,  the  proud 
heiress  might  be  won.  She  dieuld  be  indulged 
in  the  absurdity  of  protecting  the  children. 
Fondness  for  them  might  prove  a  tie  with  the 
father ;  and,  to  work  on  the  fadings  of  JUaa^e^ 
her  Ladyship  permitted  herself  to  exaggerate, 
while  she  affected  to  rail  at  the  excess  of  eoneem 
which  Devereux  exhibtted  at  this  '^  untoward 
business." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  fashioesUe  physicitti 
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who  still  occasionally  took  fees  for  Blanche, 
became,  for  a  few  mornings,  of  double  import- 
ance, though  he  protested  he  could  tell  nothing. 

"Oh,  but  you  know  the  whole,  though,  of  course, 
p/ofessional  honour  seals  your  lips,"  said  the 
young  matron  mouthpiece  of  one  fair  bevy  that 
baited  the  May- Fair  Galen.  "Mr  Devereuz 
had  a  most  beautiful  mistress— a  Rosamond — 
a  Rosa  Munda ! — of  whom  he  was  passionately 
fond.  I  know  it.  Lord  Albert  Seacote  and 
Tom  Jerningham  often  drove  round  by  her  cot- 
tage when  at  Epsom^  to  have  a  peep  of  her  over 
the  hedge.  Well,  this  imperious  heiress  thought 
fit  to  fall  in  love  with  Devereux — too  good  a 
match  for  him  to  be  slighted — and  there  was  a 
violent  flirtations-carried  even  to  indecent 
lengths ;  for  the  young  incognita  was  to  be  seen 
with  him  everywhere,  without  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  chaperon.  But  this  was  all  very  well 
—Lady  Blande  knows  what  she  is  about — until 
the  little  Tartaress  heard  of  the  beautiful  mts- 
stress;  when,  down  she  goes  by  herself,  storms 
the  cottage,  assails  the  poor  woman  like  a  jea- 
lous  tigfessj  and,  next  morning,  Devereux's 
beautiful  mistress  was  found  dead  in  the  sum. 
mer-house,  with  a  vial  beside  her,  labelled  Hydro^ 
cyanic  Acid !  Since  you  will  not  tell  us  your 
edition  of  the  story,  doctor,  you  are  welcome  to 
ours— -that  which  is  circulating  all  over  the 
town." 

The  doctor  smiled  his  ambiguous  smile  of 
acquiescing  iiiertd«dity,  while  he  blandly  whis- 
pered — 

"  The  report  of  the  Coroner's  inquest  in  yes- 
terday's Morning  Post" 

"  True ;  but  what  does  it  signify  ?  Died,  by 
the  visitation  of  God — certainly — and  not  one 
word  of  the  visitation  of  Queen  Elinor.  Nay, 
more,  Lady  Blande  has  this  morning  set  off  for 
the  north,  to  convey  the  terrible  creature  to  her 
grandmother's  custody.  I  do  not  see,  now,  how 
Mr  Devereux,  or  any  man,  could  venture  to 
marry  her,  with  all  her  splendid  advantages : — 
if  not  deranged,  she  must  be  worse." 
.^This  much  of  the  tale  was  true:  Blanche, 
attended  by  Lady  Blande,  had  returned  to 
Holy  Cross. 

With  confusion,  and  a  strong  desire  to  dis. 
claim  the  excess  of  filial  tenderness  ascribed  to 
her,  she  heard  Lady  Blande  dexterously,  yet 
evasively,  impute  the  real  motive  of  the  im- 
promptu return,  to  fond  fears  and  anxieties  for 
*'  dearest  grandmamma  ;"  while,  on  the  first 
absence  of  the  heiress  after  their  arrival,  it  was 
more  than  insinuated  that  the  dignified  delicacy 
of  the  heiress  of  Delamere  required  that,  under 
the  guardian  and  maternal  eye  of  the  Countess, 
in  her  proper  home,  was  she  to  be  wooed  and  to 
be  won  !  The  self-complacency  of  Lady  Dela- 
mere  was  moved ;  her  pride  was  gratified ;  her 
tenderness  for  her  grandchild  excited.  "  After 
what  had  transpired,  Mr  Horatio  Devereux  must 
be  aware  that  his  visits  would  be  most  welcome 
to  the  Lady  of  Holy  Cross,  and  probably  not 
disagreeable  to  its  future  mistress/'  the  Dowager 
added^  with  gracioai  smilN* 


"  My  dear  Lady  Blande,  I  am  more  than  satis- 
fied— I  am  proud  of  my  grandchild's  choice, 
which  naturally  waited  on,  and  has  followed  mj 
approvaL  The  heiress  of  Delamere,  in  iffairs  o( 
great  moment  to  other  young  ladies  though  of  the 
highest  rank,  can  afford  to  waive  certain  conii- 
derations,  and  look  alone  to  character,  connexion, 
and  inclination.  Were  Mr  Devereux  the  fint 
Duke  in  England,  1  could  not  more  heartily 
approve  the  alliance." 

Lady  Blande  was  equally  delighted.    Dr  Hay- 
ley,  and  every  other  kind,  considerate  friend, 
had  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  aged  Count- 
ess  whatever  might  be  supposed  unpleaaing  to 
her  granddaughter  or  disagreeable  to  herself. 
The  sister  of  Mr  Devereux  appeared,  at  this 
critical  time,  on  the  most  intimate  and  friendly 
footing  with  Lady  Blanche ;  and,  whatever  might 
intervene,  there  was  little  doubt  of  him  Wing 
her  accepted  suitor  and  eventual  husband.   A 
word  in  his  disparagement,  though  an  honest 
one,  would  have  been  dreaded  as  high  treason. 
Yet  was  Dr  Hayley  highly  gratified  to  learn  hov 
the  affair  really  stood,  and  that  the  mitunder- 
standing — as  Blanche,  without  much  explanation, 
asserted — was  interminable ;   for   it  rested  on 
principle — on   total   dissimilarity    of  views  and 
feelings,   which   time   could  not   remove.    She 
owned,   in   the  saunter  in  the   shrubberies  to 
which  she  invited  the  ever-soothing,  ever-indul- 
gent d^devant  chaplain,  that  the  art  of  Lady 
Blande  in — without  direct  falsehood — lulling  he* 
grandmother  in  the  belief  that  all  was  harmony 
between  herself  and  Mr  Devereux,  did  provok^ 
her. 

"  But,"  she  added,  "  I  dislike  annoying  pool 
grandmamma.  I  was  truly  shucked  to  find  her 
though  in  great  spirits,  looking  so  changed  o] 
my  return  yesterday ;  and,  for  the  time,  was  a 
much  affected  as  Lady  Blande  alleged.  Tell  ml 
all  that  hHs  happened  in  our  absence,  to  inter«^ 
me  ?  Is  Phoebe's  husband  kinder  than  we  dur^ 
hope  ?  But  you  may  guess  how  I  long  for  hoffl 
news.  How  do  Squire  Grimshaw'a  doings  pleai 
you  ?  How  many  poacher  prosecutions  had  yo 
at  the  Sessions  ?  Above  all,  what  think  you  < 
grandmamma's  health — ^her  mental  health  ?" 
trust  she  has  had  no  more  fain  tings  ?  Her  a| 
pearance  altogether,  and  her  high,  flighty  spirit 
are  not  satisfactory  to  me."  , 

Dr  Hayley  made  light  of  those  fears.  Tl 
Countess  was  aged,  no  doubt  of  it.  Time  shei 
slight  respect  to  peeresses,  though  such  in  th< 
own  right.  He  did  not  indeed  say  this  ;  he  har^ 
permitted  himself  to  imagine  anything  so  lerj 
ing  and  audacious  on  the  part  of  the  old,  inj 
toothed  Inflexible.  Lady  Delamere,  at  all  tim 
excitable,  had  been  of  late,  he  said,  worried 
applications,  amounting  to  mysterious  mena^ 
from  the  next  heirs  to  the  estates  and  title 
the  Delameres;  the  family  whose  pretenai^ 
she  had  maintained  against  her  g^randchild,  i 
afterwards  deserted  in  caprice^  which  i 
amounted  to  positive  dislike. 

**  'Tis  the  worrying  she  has  had  firom  Ul 
troublesome  and  importunate  people  has  nadl 
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CoaDt«n  10  very  anxious  for  your  speedy  mar- 
fiige"  said  the  Doctor. 

"Importunate!  Is  it  not  hard  though,  my 
giwd  frieod,  that  this  poor  lad,  between  whom 
aad  tbeie  large  estates  and  coveted  titles  there 
only  interposen  my  silly  self,  should  be  half- 
8tar?ed,  waiting  for  their  possession  ?  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  rights  of  this 
ooknovn  twenty.first  cousin  are  not  about  as 
good  as  ours." 

"As  yours! — Let  me  beseech  you  to  take 
beed  what  you  say,  my  child.  There  may  be 
persons  quite  of  your  opinion,  if  it  seriously  be 
joars.  The  Countess  has  been  so  exasperated 
M  to  withdraw  the  allowance  of  £300  per  annum, 
feneroDsly  made  to  this  ungrateful  youth  and 
bii  mother,  for  his  education ;  and  since  then  he 
luLs  been  going  among  the  Irish  tenantry,  foment- 
iojC  sii  kkids  of  mischief.  There  is  a  very  bad 
ipirit  among  those  people.  You  alone  interpose, 
ss  you  say,  between  him  and  them,  and  most 
iagitioos  hopes." 

''You  don't  imagine  he  will  have  them  ma- 
iduer^  me,"  said  Blanche,  laughing. 

"God  forbid! — though  they  are  fit  for  any 
viekedoess.  All  this  last  spring  there  have 
been  nocturnal  disturbances — carding  and  turn. 
isf  op  ground  in  the  barony  ;  and  one  horrible 
Harder  has  been  committed.  They  are  incor- 
ngible  wretches^  whom  indulgence  only  renders 
worw." 

"  Another  murder !"  said  Blanche,  shuddering. 
''This might  hare  been  foreseen — those  cruel 
ejectments — no  wonder  grandmamma  is  dis- 
tressed." 

"irhen  the  petitions  of  their  priest  were  very 
properly  referred  back  to  the  local  agent,  some 
of  the  wretched  creatures  had  the  wicked  hardi- 
hood to  send  the  Countess  threatening  letters, 
OBs  of  which,  of  shocking  import,  was  thrown 
into  the  carriage  as  she  was  driving  to  church, 
>ad  was  unfortunately  read  to  her  Ladyship  by 
Mrs  Martin.  We  had — Grimshaw  and  myself— 
■tadioBsly  kept  back  all  such  incendiary  writings 
^  her,  with  the  knowledge  and  full  approba- 
^  of  Lord  Fanfaronade,  aware  of  their  alarm- 
^  sffscts  on  her  nerves." 

"  Or  on  her  conscience,"  thought  Blanche, 
**%.  Compassion  for  the  notorious  Donegal 
tCQSDtry  had  made  her  much  better  acquainted 
^  their  wrongs  and  their  condition  than  was 
t^  good  Doctor. 

"  I  trust  the  last  days  of  grandmamma's  life 
*>7  be  blessed  and  gladdened  by  some  effort  on 
^psrt  to  improve  the  condition  of  her  Irish  ten- 
"■try ;  by  making  some  atonement  for  the  neglect 
*f  geaerationsy  and  the  oppression  of  later  times." 

'^  I  tell  you.  Lady  Blanche,  it  will  be  at  the 
P^  of  her  life,  if  the  subject  is  again  brought 
wore  tiie  Conntess,"  said  the  Doctor,  with  un. 
■nal  snefgy.  "  That  abominable  letter  nearly 
I  ffti  her  mind  ;  besides,  it  is  too  late  now ;  most 
rf  the  peasantry — a  pestilent,  lazy,  filthy,  re- 
^oos,  priest-ridden  crew  they  are-^have  gone 
IsJbieriea" 

-OrtotheirgraTeiu" 


''Oh,  heaven  knows  where  !  But  a  few  desperate 
characters  continue  to  loiter  about  the  outskirts 
of  the  estate,  boiling  with  designs  of  pillage  and 
murder.  You  surely  would  not  encourage  such 
demoralized,  unnatural  wretches?  It  was  a  fran- 
tic beldame,  the  grandmother  of  a  notorious  band 
of  them,  named  O'HAnlon — no  good  of  characters 
with  big  O's  before  their  names.  Lady  Blanche — • 
who  lurked  Hhout  the  park,  till,  when  refused  an 
audience  of  the  Countess,  she  threw  that  incen- 
diary  letter  into  the  coach." 

*•*  The  handsome  OH  anions  !  Sure  you  have 
heard  grandmamma  speak  of  that  family  hun- 
dreds of  times.  How  different  the  Donegal 
estates  must  have  been  fifty  years  since,  when  she 
wont  to  go  over  among  the  people,  and  when  the 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  race  worshipped  the  very 
footsteps  of  their  young  Ban  Tierna  !  When 
grandmamma,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  loyalty 
to  the  Bourbons,  or  hatred  of  the  Jacobins,  raised 
that  famous  Delamere  Brigade,  on  her  Irish 
estates,WidowO'H  anion's  three  gallant  sons  were 
the  first  that  fiocked  to  her  banner.  It  has  been 
whispered  that  the  young  O'Hanlons  would  rather 
have  fought  on  the  Republican  side  than  either 
under  the  French  Princes  or  in  the  British  army, 
but  that  the  volunteer  condition  with  the  poor 
farmers,  was  either  to  send  out  their  sons  or  lose 
their  little  farms.  Alas !  both  evils  have  been  in« 
curred — ^the  young  men  were  first  sacrificed,  the 
parents  then  driven  forth." 

"  Pardon  me.  Lady  Blanche ;  you  know  well^ 
or  might  know — for  you  have  often  been  told— • 
the  kind  of  rude,  lazy,  husbandry  practised  hf 
those  turbulent,  half-sarage.  Papist  people.  The 
property  was  every  year  deteriorating,  and  sub. 
stantial  tenants  were  offering.  The  Countess 
at  last  determined  to  adopt  a  better  sjrstem ;  of 
which  the  first  step  was  getting  clear  of  those 
wretches.  And  how  generously  the  Countess  pro- 
vided, or  would  have  provided  for  them,  in  moun- 
tain farms  or  fishing  villages !  What  sums,  at  all 
events,  were  lavished  in  attempting  to  settle 
them !  But  that  wretched  country,  not  alone  to 
my  patroness,  but  to  Great  Britain,  is  MagormUt'^ 
^6<&— evil  and  a  curse  to  hers^,  and  to^idl 
around  her !" 

The  usuaUy  calm,  downy  doctor  was  actually' 
excited ;  and  Blanche,  though  unconvinced,  gave, 
way  so  far  as  to  keep  silence.  8he  could  not, 
however,  think,  that  the  way  to  restore  her 
grandmother  to  healthful  quiet  and  equanimity 
of  mind,  was  to  conceal  facts  which  might  lead 
to  some  healing  measure— to  some  degree  of 
atonement;  and  she  ruminated  upon  how  she 
might  introduce  a  subject  always  hateful  to 
the  Countess,  unless  she  herself  led  to  it,  in 
discoursing  complacently  of  her  bright  young 
days — the  days  of  her  patriotism  and  glory,  when 
she  had  unfurled  the  banner  of  Delamere,  and 
seen  her  peasantry  rally  around  it  with  those 
proud  feelings  which  exalted  vassalage,  and  gave 
to  serfdom  a  colour  of  sentiment.  Her  mmina. 
tions  were  ended  by  her  grandmother  inviting 
her  to  drive  her  me^dMte  next  day  in  the  gar. 
den  ohaise^  to  inspect  a  lodge,  or  gamtkeeper'e 
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€0Ua^e»  whkh  she  wtg  eraeting  in  a  part  of  the 
Chase  lately  taken  into  the  park.  Lady  Blande 
waa  to  spend  that  day  with  her  mother,  and  paes 
the  next  again  at  Holy  Crou,  previous  to  her  re- 
turn to  town. 

It  was  now  near  the  end  of  June,  and  a  day  of 
resplendent,  out-gnshing,  and  steady  sunshine ; 
and  Blanche  and  her  grandmother,  conversing  af. 
fectionately,  slowly  drove  on  through  the  sweeping 
glades,  and  adown  the  stately  and  solemn  avenues, 
until  they  gained  the  opener  and  more  lightly 
timbered  parts  of  the  park,  aod  more  rapidly 
crossed  those  spreading  lawns  and  pastures,  where 
the  fallow.deer  were  seen  in  groups,  standing  a 
moment  at  gaze,  and  then  scuddii^g  off  to  the 
frequent  copses  and  thickets,  and  hillocks  of  gorse 
and  fern.  No  sight  in  that  world  of  beauty  was 
10  delightful  to  the  Countess,  as  the  numerous 
young  broods  of  pheasants,  which,  tame  as  do. 
mestic  fowl,  were  seen  at  feed  in  the  fallows, 
and  among  the  newly  turned  up  soil.  The  heart 
of  the  aged  lady  swelled  with  the  proud 
feeling  of  property,  not  unmingled  with  nobler 
•entiments,  as  her  grandchild's  rapturous, 
broken  exclamations— the  almost  incoherent  ex. 
pression  of  her  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful 
with  which  earth  and  dcy  were  bursting  around 
ber— -fell  on  the  ear  of  the  yet  sole  proprietress. 
Bhe  began  proudly  to  expatiate  upon  what  she 
bad  done  to  embellish  the  demesne— <m  the  thriv. 
ing  growth  of  the  woods  of  her  planting,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  gardens,  conserratories, 
and  aviaries  she  had  created  or  extended.  Even 
the  fine  breeds  of  domestic  animals  on  her  estates 
•—the  horses,  the  cattle,  the  very  poultry — ^had 
been  improved  by  her  vigilant  intelligence  and 
her  pubUe  spirit. 

**  When  I  first  remember  Holy  Cross,  now 
more  than  sixty  years  since,"  said  she,  ^'  there 
were  in  this  part  of  the  country  much  fewer 
pheasants  than  there  are— thanks  to  the  facto- 
ries! — now  poachers." 

*'  That  is  no  improvement,"  said  Blanche. 
''But  the  yeomen,  the  labourers,  grandmammas- 
have  they  improved  like  the  breeds  of  cattle  ?" 

*'  Improved ! — degenerated  they  have ;  but, 
thank  heaven,  I  have  bought  them  nearly  all 
out  on  my  own  borders ;  or  these  smoky,  seditious 
towns  have  absorbed  them ;  and  the  country, 
save  for  the  poachers,  is  reaUy  much  more  order. 
\j  than  I  can  remember.  My  tenantry  are  a 
very  different  kind  of  people  from  my  father's ; 
<but  then  I  have  not  one  for  twenty  boors  which, 
with  their  fsmilies,  then  ate  up  the  estate. 
Could  my  dear  father  now  see  our  improved  hus- 
bandry—the farm  buildings— the  enclosures-— 
the  excelleiit  breeds  of  cattle— the  modem  im- 
plements^—.— 

^  And  the  rent-roll,"  eaid  Blanche,  somewhat 
irohly. 

**  Ay,  dild,"  retnmed  the  Conntess,  laughing 
graeioQflly ;  ^  the  rent-roll,  indeed-.-quadmpled 
since  my  own  time ;  while  the  value  of  the  pro. 
party  has  been  so  much  increased,  in  timber, 
bnildiogs,  roads,  and  a  variety  of  substantial  and 
tmproTemeata,    I  bnTe  been  no  nn. 


profitable  steward  M  the   £uiiily  inhsritnM, 
child,  as  you  will  fiad." 

"  But  the  Irish  tenantry,  grandrntnuna?" 
whispered  Blanche,  in  tones  scarce  audible. 

''The  Irish  tenantry  1 — the  plague  and  corwsf 
my  existence  for  thirty  years !  Yet  even  oe 
these  estates,  which  I  have  sometime!  widisi 
sunk  in  the  Atlantic,  good  plans,  with  rssohtieB 
and  firmness  in  executing  them,  have  made  thek 
way.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tin 
Irish  estates  are  in  a  much  better  condition  thin 
I  found  them  :-^we  have  got  rid  of  three  hundn^ 
and  seventy  of  the  wretches  this  season  end 
the  property  is  in  rapid  course  of  improvemeot 
But  what  soioke  is  that  near  Dinglebrook  ?  Tti 
late  in  the  season  for  burning  waste,  and  the  net 
lodge  smokes  should  not  be  in  that  direction." 

Blanche  was  engaged  with  the  reins.  The 
#tou2y,  old,  favourite  north-country  pony,Bear^i 
which  the  Countess  often  drove  about  the  groondi 
herself,  had  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  ihewed 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  as  they  wound  down 
the  steep  and  narrow  picturesque  path  which 
led  to  the  little  bridge  over  Dinglebrook.  Tkii 
brook,  diminished,  by  the  summer  heati,  to  a 
mere  runlet,  winded  among  steep  and  very 
high  banks,  which,  immediately  on  crossing  ihi 
bridge,  presented  a  natural  pass,  tbtough  which 
the  road  had  been  made  by  blasting  the  aolid 
rock.  The  pass  was  bridged  overhead,  where  there 
were  walks,  on  a  higher  level,  leading  to  other 
parts  of  the  demesne  ;  and,  in  the  centrs  of  the 
arch,  was  an  iron  gate,  very  rarely  shut,  but  whidi 
might  have  blocked  up  the  pass.  Having  gained 
the  bottom  of  the  dingle,  and  crossed  the  bridge, 
they  were  about  to  drive  under  the  ardi,  while 
Blanche  pointed  out  to  her  grandmother  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  ivy  and  saxifrage,  and  the 
many  creepers  and  flowers  which  love  the  ahade^ 
whidi  mantled  the  rocks  and  the  ardies  over- 
head,  and  descended  in  long  streanaen  and 
garlands,  which  she  playfully  caught  with  ha 
whip. 

^*  How  delieiously  cool  and  fresh  1— and  hov 
lovely  r 

''  I  hare  long  resolved  to  have  another  iee- 
house  here.  It  is  rather  distant  from  the  heiue, 
to  be  sure ;  but,  though  I  choose  to-day  to  driv( 
out  with  you,  like  a  market-woman  going  ti 
Chester  to  sell  butter  and  eggs,  I  have  hone 
and  menials  which  mock  at  distanofr— I  will  hart 
an  improved  ice-house  here  inunediately." 

"  To  cool  your  tongue,  is  it  f"  was  yelled  ii 
her  ear;  and  the  gate  under  the  arch  sw«o( 
dose  with  a  crash  which  awakened  all  the  eehee 
of  the  glade,  as  a  tall  female,  concealed  in  th 
dark  doak  and  hood  of  the  Irish  peasant  woveB 
jerked  the  reins  from  the  hand  of  BlaDche  wit) 
violence,  which  made  the  pony  start. 

**  Is  it  ics  ye  want,  my  Lady  P-^Tl  B*^ 
continued  the  stranger ;  while  her  hood  UH  bsa 
discovering  the  sharp,  haggard  lieatoMS,  and  wild 
scintillating  eyes  ef  partiid  insanity. 

**  It  is  «&e— the  woman  O'Hanlon— that  ter 
rible  woman  come  again !"  said  the  Couatssij  u 
a  Toice,  and  with  a  look,  whick  deob^  i  * 
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HaseU  Bat,  nliyifig  liar  «pirit8^  ibe  «dd, 
telf— ''  Let  go  tfaa  rein — who  eve  you  that 
dart  tkif  iaUrmpt  M»  i^^  alarm  the  Counteet 
of  Delamere  ?"  And  the  attempted  to  natch 
tbtnin,  wfaieh  the  ether  held  the  mere  firmly. 
"  7e  would  Hke  to  heer^  y<Muif  madam, 
wmU  j9,  vho  I  am  ?— ay^  ye  ehallf  toe^  whetiier 
jt  like  or  no.  •  •  «  Let  her  who  eits  by 
yta  tell  who  I  am^  and  who  I  was  when  her 
enel  eyes  £aU  on  me  first  in  my  little  oabin. 
PU  O'Hanlon's  wife— -the  mother  of  three 
kadsosie  and  blessed  boys.  IFhere  are  they 
a9w?  Murdered  and  crippled  in  the  bloody 
WHS,  to  please  the  pride  of  her  who  drove  the 
Uirt-bt^en  father  and  the  orphan  childer  on 
tke  black  wodd  to  beg  their  bread  throu^  it ; 
indmidd  the  truss  of  straw  from  beneath  them^ 
iad  Wnied  the  roof  orer  the  grey  heads,  and 
ilacked  the  ashes  on  the  hearth— Aer,  I  tell  ye ! 
-4ka  widow's  and  orphan's  onrse  upon  her !" 

**  Let  us  pass,  for  mercy's  sake !"  eried  Blanche, 
itniggliiig  to  regain  the  reins  with  one  hand> 
and  with  the  other  to  support  her  sinking  grands 
Mthsr,  who,  Tiolent  as  e^osition  usually  made 
lur,  wu  now  overpowered — scut^y  sensible  to 
aH  that  was  said^  but  too  ieeble  to  offer  resisU 


"  Let  08  pass  now^"  Blanche  continued^  sooth. 
i>^y  and  persaaeiTely ;  ^  and>  on  my  honour^ 
J*ir  story  shall  be  listened  to— your  wrongs 
ditD  be  righted,  so  far  as  atonement  is  now  pos. 
aUa.  Yon  esanot  be  inhnman  I  flee  how  pale 
lad  in  the  lady  is.'' 

**U9k4  pale  and  ill— the  prond  Lady.Countess 
af  Ddamere? — who  came  among  us  with  the 
^•■Bsr,  and  robbed  us  of  our  diildren,  and  then 
fi  tor  little  fiarms.  Periiaps  it  is  eowid  her 
ladjribip  is?— or  hungry  ?— <»r  naked  ?— -and  the 
ridew  (XHanloA  did  it  on  her-«the  desolate 
vidow— .whom  they  drove  mad !" 

Tbe  frantic  laugh  of  the  woman  rang  through 
tbe  ardiet  overhead  in  frightful  reverberation — 
keigbtening,  if  that  were  possible,  the  nervous 
terror  of  the  Countess,  and  the  alann  of  Blanche, 
*bo  knew  not  whether  to  think  the  Irishwoman 
Bore  mad  or  malicious.  Their  eyes  met  steadily 
ftr  a  moment— 

'^  Ygu  cannot  mean  mischief  to  my  aged  grand- 
■"*b«r/  she  said*  "  If  you  have  had  sorrows, 
Ae,  aba !  has  not  been  passed  by  untouched. 
^1  P«ay,  good,  kind  woman,  let  us  go  our  way." 

^TiSygo— go.  Countess — ^to  where  your  brother 
IHfM  waits  to  welcome  ye.  In  this  life,  ye 
b*v>  he  had  his  good  things,  and  our  brother 
I*»nia  bis  evil.  But  where,  my  haughty  Lady. 
^>*>atsss— where,  ye  cruel  and  sinful  woman,  did 
keBft  up  his  eyes  ?  Will  it  be  my  Patrick  will 
^  ye  the  cup  of  eold  water,  think  ye?— or  my 
^vnett,  wbo  died  by  your  banner,  when  they 
Ubew  ye  misused  and  oppressed  the  decent 
^sseiOe  they  called  father  and  mother/' 

''The  Ceantem  is  innocent  of  mnsh  of  this," 
midBlaashe.  ^  The  agents— the  e¥igeneies  of 
ftitim^ 

"Tea  net  me  of  the  agent's  doings,  lest  I 
^tMbhereiM^rehiieked  the  woman,  in 


a  wilder  paroxysm  than  ever,  while  the  Count- 
ess dung  eloeer  to  her  grandchild. 

"  Have  you,  who  thus  resent  wrong  yourself, 
no  mercy  }"  replied  Blanche— her  spirit  rising. 
"  Have  you  no  fears  of  the  consequences  of  this 
violence  ?" 

^'  Fear !"  exclaimed  the  mad  woman,  laughing 
wildly,  and  throwing  up  her  bare,  bony  arms. 
^^What  have  I  to  fear?  Can  she  and  her 
agents  do  more  than  crush  this  miserable  car- 
ease?"  And  she  tore  open  her  handkerchief* 
''This  was  the  bosom  that  suckled  them— 4ry 
and  withered  now.  Give  me  back  my  boys ! — give 
me  my  children,  woman,  and  keep  your  lands ; 
and,  och !  that  every  stone  and  clod  on  them 
laid  another  pound  to  the  load  will  sink  ye  to 
burning  punishment  1" 

'^  This  is  too  horrible  !"  exclaimed  Blanche, 
relinquishing  her  grandmother,  and  springing  to 
the  ground.  ''Wretched  woman!  unless  you 
would  see  Lady  Pelamere  expire  before  your 
eyes,  begone !" 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  maniac — ^for  such  she 
seemed,  strange  as  was  the  method  of  her  mad. 
ness — scintillated  and  sparkled  with  gratified 
revenge;  and  then,  after  a  moment,  turning 
calmly  to  Lady  Delamere,  she  slowly  and  em- 
phatically repeated— 

"  Fear  not  him  who  can  kill  the  body ;  but 
fear  Him  who  can  cast  both  soul  and  body  into 
hell !  Proud  and  hardhearted  woman,  I  sum« 
mon  you  to  meet  me  and  mine  at  His  judgment, 
seat — ay,  or  ever  that  midsummer  moon  be  at 
thefuU!" 

And,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  pale  crescent 
high  in  the  sky,  she  threw  down  the  reins,  and 
disappeared  behind  the  gate. 

"She  will  not  return — shall  I  go  to  seek 
help  ?  Dearest  grandmamma,  have  you  courage 
to  be  left  for  a  moment,  till  I  can  call  a  wood« 
man,  or  one  of  the  keepers?" 

"  Oh,  no  i  I  shall  die,  I  shall  perish,  if  you 
leave  me  here !"  Blanche  was  able  to  bring  a 
little  water  from  the  runlet ;  and  she  tried  to 
comfort  and  sooth  the  frightened  lady,  while  she 
bathed  her  temples  and  her  hands.  "  I  am  bet- 
ter— ^yes,  dear  child,  better.    Hasten  home  I" 

She  spoke  no  more;  and  it  was  a  full  half- 
hour  before  Blanche  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
a  forester  crossing  a  distant  path,  whom  she 
called,  and  dispatched,  by  the  nearest  way,  for  a 
carriage.  "The  Countess,"  she  merely  said, 
"had  been  taken  suddenly  ill;"  and  the  mao, 
who  ran  at  full  speed,  told  the  butler — "  My 
Lady  was  lying  two-fold  in  the  little  chay,  quite 
dead-like."  Dr  Hayley,  and  carriages,  and 
all  appliances,  were  in  instant  readiness;  yst 
it  seemed  an  age  to  Blanche— now  driving  on  a 
few  paces— now  halting  to  look  at  and  fondly 
address  her  speechless  grandmother  before  they 
came  up. 

All  the  medical  aid  in  the  county  was  in 
speedy  requisition.  Her  own  physician  sus- 
pected a  return  in  a  worse  form  of  those  apo. 
plectic  attacks,  politely  named  fainting  fits,  to 
which  the  Ceuntese  was  liable ;  but  the  medical 
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friend  of  tbe  Lady  BlanclM'f  watchfal  and 
loos  Cousin  Yates^  spoke  decidedly  of  serious  con- 
cussion of  the  brain. 

Days  passed^  and  the  real  state  of  the  Countess 
was  known  and  revealed.  There  was  no  longer 
any  yiolent  sorrow  displayed  in  the  household ; 
no  keen  anxiety ;  no  deep  regret.  Even  Mrs 
Thompson  and  Doctor  Hayley  took  all  calmly  and 
tranquilly  ;  and  Blanche  hid  her  own  grief  in  her 
heart.  Strange  it  seemed^  even  to  herself^  that 
she  should  thus  feel  for  the  Countess ;  and  she 
sought  no  sympathy  in  her  suffering,  and  strug- 
jgled  to  suppress  every  outward  symptom  of  sor- 
row^ which  to  others^  and  even  to  those  who  loved 
her  bestf  might  seem  far  greater  than  the  event 
justified.  ^'  Is  it  that  mysterious  force  of  kindred 
blood  ?"  was  her  secret  thought. 

The  night  of  the  full  moon  found  her  a  silent 
watcher  by  her  grandmother's  deathbed.  The 
Countess  had  never  freely  spoken — ^never,  save 
when  violently  roused  by  the  medical  men^  given 
any  token  of  consciousness  since  the  adven- 
ture at  Dinglebrook ;  but  all  this  day^  her  high 
and  painful  breathing  had  been  gradually  be* 
coming  lower  and  more  feeble^  and,  by  midnight, 
it  had  ceased!  The  Quakeress,  her  regards 
fixed  on  Blanche,  whose  eyes  were  riveted  on 
the  dying  Countess,  perceived  her  colour  change, 
and  hurried  her  out  to  the  same  balcony  where 
she  had,  in  old  times,  paid  graceful  adoration  to 
the  beautiful  luminary  of  night. 

^^  The  moon  is  at  the  full  to-night,"  said  her 
friend,  foUowing  her  upward  eyes. 

"  I  could  be  superstitious,"  thought  Blanche, 
half  shuddering  as  she  gazed  and  remembered 
the  solemn  citation  of  the  terrific  maniac. 

''A  poor  wretch—- a  half -mad  creature—who 
has  wandered  hither  from  Donegal,  to  petition 
the  Countess,  has  been  found  dead  by  Dingle- 
brook bridge  to -day,"  said  the  Quakeress.  And 
Blanche  started  violently.  ''The  body  was 
snuffed  out  by  one  of  the  keeper's  terriers.    It 


is  thought  she  had  dambered  within  the  park, 
at  that  lonely  spot,  in  despite  of  orders ;  and, 
too  feeble  to  get  out  again,  has  perished  witiu 
out   help.'l 

They  passed  into  the  chamber,  and  silentlf 
contemplated  the  face  of  the  dying — 

^'  'Tis  all  over,"  whispered  the  phynciaa,  who 
still  tried  the  pulse ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  Lord 
Fanfaronade,  as  of  right,  entered  the  chamber 
to  condole  with,  and  lead  forth  "  Blandie,  Coaiu 
teas  of  Delamere." 

Next  morning  a  letter  lay  on  her  table,  of 
mingled  condolence  and  congratulation,  from  Sir 
Jervis  Yates,  with  offers  of  every  possible  or  im- 
possible service  to  the  **  Countess  of  Delamere." 

"  So  my  plebeian  cousin  has  got  his  nidmsme 
too,"  said  Blanche,  bitterly. 

''Dear  child,  what  means  this?  Dost  fancy 
thy  own  proud  title  a  nickname  ?" 

"  I  know  not  well  what  I  mean.  But  yon— you 
are  a  very,  very  calm  person-^o  you  hney  me 
insane— of  unsound  mind— unfit  to  manage  mj 
own  affairs  ?" 

"  Dearest  Blanche— -Countess,  what  is  wrong? 
speak  to  me— to  thy  friend." 

"  If  I  be  not  yet  mad,  the  Irish  family,  and 
the  Grimshaws,  are  in  a  scheme  to  make  me 
lunatic" 

The  Quakeress  looked  aghast.  "  Who  hai 
dared  to  say — ^who  has  imagined  this  wicked- 
ness ?    They  abuse  thy  credulity." 

"  I  have  known  it  now  for  three  days.  Frede- 
rick  Leighton  has  told  me— warned  me.  Read 
his  letter  for  yourself.  Methinks  they  migbt 
have  let  me  be  nearer  of  age  ere  they  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  me  out  mad.  But  I  gt>  to 
give  orders  for  the  poor  Irishwoman's  funeral ; 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  attend  it  ?  She  need 
not  tarry  the  plumes  and  scutcheons  of  a  Conn- 
tess :— will  she  sleep  less  soundly  ?" 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Lord  Brougham's  DUeertatUmi  on  Scientific 
Subjects  connected  with  Natural  Theology, 
PROPERI.T  speaking,  there  is  no  subject  of  science  that 
may  not  be  connected  with  Natural  Theology,  though 
the  topics  for  dissertation  which  liOrd  Brougham  has 
selected  as  the  sequel  to  his  work  on  this  subject,  bear 
more  closely  and  strongly  upon  it  than  any  others  in 
the  range  of  science.  The  principal  subjects  tnated  in 
the  first  volume,  with  immediate  reference  to  Natural 
Theology,  are  ItuHnet  and  Animal  Intelligence.  These 
are  discussed  in  a  dialogue  presumed  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  author  and  his  friend,  Lord  Althorpe— a  form  which, 
without  reference  to  its  classical  attraction,  he  considers 
peculiarly  fitted  for  thorough  investigation,  and  the 
unfolding  and  sifting  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
These  dialogues,  which  bear  a  classic  character,  though 
without  pedantry  or  stiffness,  are  relieved  and  enlivened 
by  pertinent  and  sometimes  playful  allusions  to  public 
affairs,  and  to  scenes  in  which  the  philosophical  interlo- 
cutors have  recently  figured ;  and  this  is  done  with  good 


dramatic  eflisct,  in  the  keeping  of  the  individual  character 
of  each  party ;  Lord  A,  e?er  and  anon  calling  ^  patScDce,** 
and  Lord  B.  rushing  on  to  conclusioni  so  clear  to  him<^ 
self,  if  doubtful  to  the  understanding  of  his  slower^ 
paced  friend.  These  dialogues,  together  with  a  loogtnA 
very  curious  and  learned  paper  of  Observations,  DeinoB4 
strationa,  and  Experiments  on  the  stmctore  of  the  OSk 
of  Bees,  fill  the  first  volume.  The  second  opens  with  a 
dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  whidi  Lor4 
Brougham,  im  spite  of  his  boldness  and  acoteness,  is  oob« 
denmed  to  walk  in  the  same  circle  to  whidi  the  greateii 
and  brightest  of  human  intellects  have  been  limited,  wbn 
discussing  this  most  perplexing  and  tantalizing  qoestion 
One  merit  of  the  Treatise  is  the  deamcas  and  prsdsis^ 
with  which  the  question  is  stated.  This  deamess  d 
statement  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  distlngulehing  flMnltiel 
of  a  mind  ever  secure  ot  itself  ttmi  the  conaciousBsd 
of  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ml^ed 
handled.  Whatever  has  been  said  on  the  cause  of  fT^ 
in  the  ancient  philosophies,  or  iutgsmd  by  modo^ 
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^jpUkmmi  if  necinetly  and  dearly  brooglkt  oat;  w1iU«^ 
ii  imcUnf  and  pointiof  oal  the  fmllaciei  and  incoofin- 
itin  of  tfoy  hjpochedfy  Lord  Brougham  dispUyi  hit 
chincMriitk  labtletj  and  acoteneM. 

He  Bototlj  lets  ont  b j  predicating  that  no  rerf  eatii- 
hettry  coodoaion  will  erer  be  reached  bj  the  human 
ftcoldM  in  our  present  state,  either  about  the  origin 
«r  the  foflerBDce  of  what  is  uniTersallf  admitted  to  be 
nil;  tad  tlie  result  of  his  speculations  and  ingenious 
argiaeati,  and  of  his  illustrations)  borrowed  from  the 
inerttiiDf  lights  of  science,  onlj  serres  to  confirm  this 
ofinioo.  On  this  dark  subject  the  philosophers  have 
MTir  go*.  beTood  the  poets— 

**Oiie  put,  one  little  part  we  dimlj  sean, 
Thnmgfa  the  dark  medium  of  life's  feverish  dream ; 

Tet  dare  to  arraign  the  whole  atapendous  plan. 
If  bot  that  little  part  incongruous  seem,*^  &c 

Lord  Brougham  speculates  in  a  pious  and  cheerful 
tfiHtj  dwelliog  on  the  happiest  aide  of  the  argument ;  and 
wbm  be  cannot  diapel  the  doud,  wisely  descants  on  the 
ynbable  brightness  beyond  It. 

Wbat  is  likdy,  if  not  to  last  the  longest  in  these  Tolume% 
7H  to  be  the  moBt  immedlatdy  useful,  is  a  masterly  an- 
iljtkal  ?jew  of  the  researches  of  CuTier  and  his  succes- 
wi)  00  Fasti/  (hUoiogyt  and  the  application  of  the  ex- 
tnwdioary  &cu  brought  to  light  by  them  to  Natural 
Tkeotegj;  and  a  popnlar  compendium,  so  to  speak,  of 
tbe  Boit  important  portion  of  the  <<  Prindpia**  of  Newton. 
Tltf  '^Prindpia,"  which  Lord  Brougham,  reyerentially,  and 
apia  aod  again,  pronounces  the  greatest  work  of  human 
fBuae— the  greatest  work  erer  produced  by  the  human  mu 
Jmtaading^a,  to  the  bulk  of  even  educated  men,  a  sealed 
book ;  sad  it  is  not  the  least  worthy  of  his  constant  labours 
ftrsuBkiad,  to  ha^e  thus  brought  Newton's  sublime  dls« 
Aveties  within  the  scope  of  the  general  understanding. 
Tbe  reception  of  the  great  work  which  Lord  Brougham 
bM  laid  open  to  erery  one  desirous  of  examining  for  him- 
^  the  eridence  on  which  the  Newtonian  discoreries  rest, 
vbo  can  itad  English,  and  possesses  the  pre-requisite  of 
iBudcrate  knowledge  of  the  first  prindples  of  mathe- 
■xin,  was,  notwithstanding  the  prcTious  fame  of  the 
^iioevcrer,  cdd  and  discouraging.  Twenty-scTen  years 
diM  before  a  second  edition  of  the  «  Prindpia"  was  re. 
f*^  and  thirteen  ysars  more  before  the  third  appeared, 
wUch,  Boreorer,  has  sufficed  to  the  learned  ever  since,  or 
fvaieut  a  century.  It  was,  therefore,  high  time  that 
J^'Wea  found  a  popular  expodtor. 

AaoDg  the  causes  of  the  indifl'erence  shswn  to  the 
^  of  the  great  Newtonian  discoreries,  smbraced 
"^•Mt  mtrersally  by  fidth,  though  rardy  comprehended 
^  the  understanding.  Lord  Brougham  notices  the  dif- 
inlty  which  ordinary  students  must  hare  experienced 
^  Mewhig  Newton*s  demonstrations,  from  his  ex- 
^"■e  fonriseneiSj  and  also  f^om  his  often  learing  out 
"V  a  dM  demonstrations,  assuming  all  his  readers  to 
^QV«t  gsometridanSi  But  he  has  not  adrorted  to  what 
■<"t  ht?e  formed  another  rery  formidable  obstruction  to 
^■Mi  of  readers,  and  to  ti^mkert  who  might  not  be 
<ti«icd  sdiolan,  fnm  the  «  Prindpia"  being  printed  In 
»  kanel  language.  Had  it  originally  appeared,  not  in 
I^  bat  fai  the  oMtber  tongue  of  the  Franklins,  and  Per- 
^■aa,  and  Watts,  its  reception  would,  we  apprdiend, 
^  keen  iUbnaX^  eT«n  in  Newton's  age.  These  siibjects, 
I  and  brief  ftagmentary  arguments  upon  topics 
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•11  Beet  sr  less  esniMCted  with  the  main  subject  of  discus- 
■•»  e«atlisis  Levi  Brougham's  new  woriu-a  work 
*^Kbwtt  make  no  iDesndderable  addition  totheUterary 
mHinHli  hmt  sf  its  Mdant  anthoiu.pTO?ing  the  flrsl 


statesman  and  orator  of  onr  age  to  be  also  one  of  the  small 
number  of  our  originally*minded  philosophical  inquirers. 
It  is  the  more  grateful  to  Lord  Brougham's  intdligetit 
admirers— and,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  whereTer 
the  English  language  is  spoken  and  understood,  they  are 
numerous— to  reflect  that  an  accesdon  of  honour  and 
fame^  springing  from  the  noblest  source,  is  gained  after 
his  indefoUgable  enemies,  and  his  not  less  indefatigable 
good-natured  friends,  had  hinted,  whispered,  or  boldly 
asserted,  that  his  great  intellect  was  shattered  and  pro- 
strate ;  and  that,  if  not  absolutely  imbecile,  he  was  then 
certainly  crack  .brained  ! — ^but,  at  all  events — and  thia 
was  coming  to  the  true  point«>that  he  was  totally,  and 
for  erer,  unfitted  for  public  duty!  Within  this  same  re- 
markable period  of  his  alleged  mental  eclipss  bare  been 
accomplished  many  of  Lord  Brougham's  proudest  feats 
as  an  orator  and  a  statesman ;  and  his  power  of  giring 
effect  to  public  opinion,  and  eren  of  swaying  senates, 
has  never  been  more  fordbly  displayed.  Gaining  rotes^ 
howerer,  in  the  British  legislature,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, is  a  Tery  oppodte  affair  to  persuading  under- 
standings. This  is  somewhat  iirderant,  though,  as  we 
happen  to  be  enrolled  by  some  of  our  friendly  contem- 
poraries among  the  hUnd  worshippers  of  Lord  Brougham, 
we  must  naturally  be  gratified  by  any  opportimity  of 
finding  that  there  is  some  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  usp 

The  Tolumes  are  to  be  followed  by  an  Analjrsis  of 
the  M6canique  Celeste  of  La  Place,  and  of  the  remaining 
books  of  ths  «  Prindpia."  The  facts  illustrativs  of  the 
nature  of  Instinct,  and  of  the  intelligence  of  the  lower 
animals,  and  the  ingenious  and  lirdy  reasoning  on  these 
facts,  will  probably  form  the  most  popular  portion  of 
the  work ;  and  they  certainly  affrad  the  most  iuTiting 
specimens  for  extract ;  but,  as  our  space  is  limited,  we 
propose  to  draw  upon  what  bean  more  immedlatdy  upon 
contemporary  affairs. 

About  the  close  of  the  general  dection  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  Queen  Victoria,  Lord  A.,  on  his  way  to 
the  north,  to  shoot,  yisited  his  fHend,  Lord  B.,  in 
Westmordand;  and  there  those  discusdons  were  re* 
newed  which  had  engaged  them  while  Lord  B.  had  been 
at  Wiseton,  and  which  had  subsequently  formed  the 
topic  of  a  correspondeoos^4n  which,  probably,  most  of 
the  letters  issued  from  the  north.    He  says, 

The  weather  being  fine,  we  ranged  somewhat  among  the 
lake  soenery,  andby  therirers  and  through  the  woods  which 
Tariegate  our  northern  country.  There  was  not  much 
to  tempt  us  in  the  aspect  of  publio  affairs,  which,  if  not 
gloomy  for  the  oountry  at  lam,  was  yet  not  very  fls^terinff 
for  the  liberal  party,  among  whom  the  sto^e  object  seemed 
now  to  be  the  retention  of  offioe,  and  who  might  sar, 
with  the  Roman  patriot,  in  the  decline  of  liberty,  ^^Nostris 
enim  TitUs,  non  casualiquo,rempublioam  ▼erbo,retinemus, 
reapsererojampridem  amidmus."  Nor,  indeed,  on  these 
matters,  was  there  a  perfect  agreement  between  us  two ; 
for,  while  we  augurea  as  little  fhTOurably  the  one  as  the 
other  of  our  prospects,  we  ascribed  to  different  causes  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  gaye  rise  to  these  fotebodings 
— ^he  tracing  it  to  the  great  natural  weight  and  influence 
of  the  Tories  throughout  the  oountry,  both  in  church  and 
state  ;  I  rdying  more  on  the  energies  of  an  improred  and 
active  pofmle,  provided  the  Qovemment  had  acted  so  as 
to  merit  their  support,  but  lamenting  that  no  pains  had 
been  taken  by  them  to  shew  any  superiority  of  popnlar 
principles,  or  make  the  country  fod  itself  better  off  under 
their  rule  than  they  would  have*  been  under  the  adverse 
fkction,  while  I  pnodved  sufiidently  plain  indications 
that  the  accesdon  of  Court-fiavour  in  thia  new  rdgn,  would 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  rather  than  promoting  any 

Srpular  tendendes  which  ndgfat  still  exist.  Altogether, 
erefore,  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth  was  a  subject 
less  suited  to  engage  our  conversation ;  and  we  naturally 
dwelt  little  upon  passing  and  unpleadng  topics,  as  unsatis- 
footory,  trandtory,  and  fleeting—*^  Ista  qu«  neo  per- 
oonotari  neo  aodire  dno  molestia  poMwmis.^' 
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8o  tiMf  fti  Umb  i^m^y  Ukt  a  cmplt  of 
phtlmpfciCT,  in  tiM  «ool  tluiie,  im  aa  Uliin4  of  die  rifcr, 
••d  htl4  profMHid  colio<{«7— ctoanc  ia  ferai,  biit  lifely, 
&mUkur,  raef— upaa,  in  the  flrit  place,  the  Mtiire  of  U- 
etinct.  A.  ijiAerrapted  B.  in  an  attempt  to  define  tbie 
ainfular  ftwalty,  or  power,  or  gift^or  wfcat  ifaaU  we 
eall  U  ?  and  the  cheek  predueea  tbU  ealif,  and  hwaif 
•natdi  of  not  irrelerant  talk  :-. 

a  Patieooe,  good  man  (--patienoel  What  fe  thk  io 
what  you  bave  gone  through  ?  Fancy  yourself  onoe  more 
in  the  Home  of  Commonap  on  the  Treaaury  Bench,  listen- 
ing to — -»• 

A.  God  ftMTbid ! 

B.  Orau{>poeeyounelf  againin  Downing  Strnei,  with 
Drommond  aonouneing  a  sucGeeaionof  aeven  deputaiions« 
or  of  aeventeen  suitora  ? 

A.  Thebaiepoi^biUtyofitdriTeemewfld!  Wfay,io 
eonrert  yon  to  the  BMot  abaurd  doctrine  I  oonldfiMioy— to 
makfi  you  awaUow  all  the  aoononia  whole,  and  believe  that 
men  derive  their  love  of  waving  lines  and  admiration  of 
finely-moulded  formsfromthehabit  of  theinfant  in  handling 
hie  mother  Is  bosom ;  or  oven  to  drive  yon  into  a  beiiffl 
that  the  world  waa  made  by  diaoee— would  be  an  eaay 
task  compared  to  the  persuading  auy  one  suitor,  at  any 
one  of  the  offices,  that  you  had  any  difficulty  in  giving 
Mm  all  lie  adLs,  or  convineing  any  one  of  thoae  aeven 
deputationa  thai  theie  exiata  in  the  woiid  another  body 
bnt  itaelt 

B.  Or  to  oonidnce  any  one  man  who  ever  asked  anj  one 
Job  to  be  done  for  him  that  he  had  any  one  motive  m  hia 
mmd  bat  the  publie  good,  to  whkh  he  waa  aacvificiiag  hia 
private  interests.  I  remember  M.  onoe  drolly  observing, 
when  I  said  no  man  could  tell  how  baae  men  are  till  he 
•ame  intooflioe-— ^  On  the  contrary,  I  never  befine  had  aneh 
an  opinion  of  hnmanvirtae;  for  I  now  find  that  no  man 
ever  drojpe  the  least  hint  of  any  motive  but  dinnterosted- 
neaa  and  self-denial ;  and  all  idea  of  gahi  or  advantage  is 
the  only  thing  that  none  seem  ever  to  dream  of.**  But, 
now,  oompose  yourself  to  patienoe  and  discussion,  tako 
an  extra  pinch  of  snuff,  walk  about,  for  five  minutes,  a 
distance  of  five  yards  and  back,  with  your  hands  in 
your  breeches*  podiets,  and  then  return  to  the  question 
with  the  same  calmness  with  which  you  have  Uetened  to 
a  man  abusing  you  by  the  hour,  in  Pariiameat,  or  with 
whioh  yon  looked  an  hour  ago,  in  the  castle-fkrm,  at  the 
beast  you  had  bred,  and  which,  by  your  comphicent 
aapeot,  I  saw  yon  had  aold  pretty  well** 

A  reference  to  the  modem  Freethinkera  or  Encydo- 
pedisti  of  France,  and  an  allusion  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Helvetini ,  that  human  superiority  is  aolely  ovHng  to  die 
form  of  the  hand,  introdnoa  Monboddo,  and  this  in- 
genious and  hqpeful)  if  not  condntive  nor  ^uite  orthodox 
apology  for  his  nonaansical  theory :.. 
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Plrofeasor  Robmson,  [RobiaonP]  hi  hia  attaekaontha 
Faench  aohool,  is  nowhere  more  severe  upon  them  than 
where  he  impeaches  them  of  endeavouring  to  lower  the 
dignity  of  human  nature ;  and,  undoabtedlv,  auch  ai- 
tempU  vmj  be  made  in  a  manner  to  hurt  the  interests 
both  of  religion  and  of  morala. 

A.  Has  not  Lord  Monboddo  given  gneait  offianee  of  the 
aame  kind,  and  in  the  same  quarters? 

B.  PosdUy  he  has;  although,  fliom  hia  station  aa  a 
)udge,  and  a  num  of  most  loyal  politioal  opiniona,  and 
nlso  from  hia  bemg  an  orthodox  believer— at  least  as  ftr 
aa  profeasiona  go--he  has  been  less  blamed  than  the  test. 
He  waa  an  admirable  Greoian,  sueh  aa  modem  Sootlaiid 
haa  very  rarely  ptodneed.  There  is  an  infinite  deal  of  hir 
gennity  and  subtlety,  as  well  aa  learning,  in  his  writinga, 
with  a  eonstant  display  of  most  oorreet  taste,  in  judging 
of  tiie  aneient  eontrovecsiea.  But  hia  theory  has  saibi^eeted 
him  to  great  ridicule  not  ao  much  firom  holding  that 
there  is  a  mdation  m  the  whole  scale  of  beings,  and  that 
the  mental  fiMsultiea  of  men  are  found  in  the  minda  of 
brates,  as  firom  hia  denying  any  apeeifie  di£EiBKinoe,  evenin 
body,  and  holding  that  origmally  men  were  fosbioned 
Bfce  monkera,  and  iived,  like  thea^  wild  and  savaoe. 

A.  I  eanld  mneh  more  easUr  nnderatand  tins  doctrine 
giving  offSenoe  and  aoandal  aa  heterodox,  than  the  other ; 
for  it  aeema  not  reeoaoileaUe  either  to  our  religion,  o^ 
faideed,  to  ahnoat  any  other  eeoeived  amongrt  oiviliaed 
aationa. 

B.  leooaideritathhigjaaiaaUttieavppectedbTthe 
Ma  aa  it  ia  npo0UHit  to  aU  kaswn  ifitaM  af  flMdoor. 


JBnt  my  etjeeliaa  <o  Si  ia  nally  not  fonnded  o^  iti 

tendency  to  lower  human  nature.  On  the  contnir,  I 
doubt  if  it  docs  not  rather  exalt  our  faculties  beyond  all 
the  ordinary  doctrines,  and  draw  a  broader  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  ue  and  the  lower  animait,  tfaaa  tint 
which  it  waa  intended  to  effisMse ;  for,  surely,  if  we  hsve 
not  only,  by  our  intelligence,  made  the  ^eat  progresi 
from  a  rude  to  a  refined  state,  from  the  New  Zealaadcrto 
La  Place,  and  M  ewton,  and  Lagia^e,  but  hsve  alio,  by  tke 
help  of  the  aame  fooultiea,  made  the  progress  from  the  state 
of  monkeys  and  baboons,  while  all  other  animals  are  the 
same  firom  one  generation  to  another,  and  have  made  not  a 
aingU  step  for  sixty  oenturiea,  and  never  have  attcnpted, 
in  a  angle  instanoe,  to  store  np  for  after  tinMstbeej^cn> 
ence  of  a  former  age,  our  fiicultiea  must  needs  be  im- 
meaaurably  superior  to  theirs.  In  short,  the  only  ques- 
tion is  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  differ»ee. 

Some  of  the  foeU  given  in  the  diacaaionaf  iartiact 
are,  we  think,  ef  fuastSonaUe  aiKherity;  thoufh  the  obaer. 
vation  of  living  persona  could  fomidi  many  mora  hutaaen, 
equally  striking,  especially  of  anunal  intellifencc;  Tbe 
aingular  foct  gravely  stated  about  the  instinct  of  newlj- 
forrowed  pigs,  whan  the  litter  is  so  numerous  that  ctdi 
suckling  cannot  appropriate  a  teat  to  its  sole  me,  mut, 
we  presume,'be  a  type  or  political  all^^ory ;  the&irowiD{ 
aow  signifying  the  present  Whig  party,  which,  not  beiof 
able,  all  at  once^  to  provide  anstenance  for  its  numeroai 
brood,  leaves  a  part  to  amuse  themselves  by  soekinf  tbeir 
eunninger  neighbours*  tails,  till  they  die  of  inanitiflD; 
nnlem  theirpolitical  fathers,  like  human  nurainf  motion, 
contrive  a  few  supplementary  teats,  named  Commiwoni, 
Iec,  to  which  the  sustaining  fluid  may  be  oopiouly  np- 
plied  by  that  good  and  useful  milch  cow,  ths  Conunoa- 
wealth. 

We  have  said  that  Lord  Brougham,  in  die  Diacoom 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  sets  out  by  asserting  that  mm 
human  faculties  can  never  resolre  the  problem— ia 
other  words,  that  no  aecond  Newton  can  arise  to  cxpUia 
and  reconcile  what  appear  moral  inconaistencicf,  ^ 
shewing  them  to  depend  on  general  and  immutabla  laws ; 
and  that,  fhiling  to  perform  completely  what  appMS 
impossibility,  Lord  Brougham  philoaophiiea  on  tha  myi* 
terious  subject  in  a  pious  and  cheerful  apirit.  Insapport 
ef  this  opinion  we  select  our  concluding  extract  :— 

The  mere  act  of  creation,  in  a  Being  of  wiadon  ao  ad- 
mirable and  power  ao  vaat,  seems  to  make  it  extxeawly 
probable  that  perfect  Goodneaa  aooompanses  tke  am- 
Hon  of  his  perfoot  SkilL  There  is  aomething  so  itm 
nant  to  all  our  feelings,  and  also  to  all  the  concc|>tiaBs  of 
onr  reaaon,  in  the  supposition  of  such  a  Being  deniingtbe 
miaervj  for  its  own  sake,  of  the  beings  whom  he  volntuily 
called  mto  existence,  imd  endowed  with  a  sentient  aattu?* 
that  the  mind  natundly  and  ineeistibly  recoils  from  flicU 
a  thought.  But  this  is  not  all.  If  the  nature  of  i^ 
Qreat  Being  were  evil,  his  power  being  unbounded,  tha« 
would  be  some  proportion  between  the  amonnt  ef  ilbaad 
the  monuments  of  tbatpowet;  Tet  we  are  atndL  dank 
with  the  immensity  of  iSa  wocfca,  to  which  no  imperfsctioa 
eanbe  aaaribed,  and  in  which  noevO  oanbeteaoed:  viw« 
the  amount  of  miachief  which  we  aee,  might  mak  ia 
to  a  moet  msignificant  q>aoe,  and  is  auch  as  a  hoBg  j)^ 
most  inconsiderable  power  and  very  limited  skill,  cooM 
easily  have  aocompliahed.  This  is  not  the  same  oonnder- 
atioowiththebalaneeofgDedagainaa  evil,  and  inpi>« 
do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  attended  to  it.  "^Jf 
gument,  however,  deserves  much  attention,  for  it  ispord^ 
and  atrietly  inductive.  The  dirine  nature  ia  shewn  to  u 
dothed  with  prodigiooa  power  and  incompaaable  wiadoo 
and  akill,— power  and  akill  ao  vaaL  and  ao  a»»c^J^ 
compreheosion,  that  i^e  ordinarily  term  them  inflmt« 
and  are  only  induced  to  conceive  the  poaslbility  of  lindt 
ing,  by  the  conne  of  the  argament  upon  Evil,  one  stttf 
native  of  whioh  ia  assumed  to  raise  an  eirerptinni  Ba 
admittiDg,  on  account  of  the  question  under  diseoHHl 
that  we  have  only  a  ri^^t  to  say  the  power  and  fiaR» 
prodigionaiy  great,  though  poasU»ly  not  boandtos,  ttj 
are  plainly  ahewn,  in  the  phsnoMena  of  the  miimr 
be  the  attribntea  of  a  Being  wfao,if  evil-^iapoaed, c 
have  made  the  Monumenta  of  m  upon  a  aeale  r  '^ 
tiMMaafPovarMdaUU;  aethiitylf&Met 
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Midi  &  Bflw  we  etimoi  eoomfeheBd  vhy  they  are  opon  •• 
CBtMydinenata  scale.  This  it »  straog  preeumptioii, 
ftoB  tie  ht^  that  we  ave  'Vioog  in  uii{>atiDg  those  ap- 
— neci  to  muh  a  di^KMttion.  If  00,  what  aeemf  evil 
;  naedfl  be  eapaUe  of  aome  other  ezpUuuitioa  ooot 
It  wiUi  divine  ooodness—that  is  to  aay,  would  not 
uofe  to  be  avil  at  all,  if  one  knew  the  wlu^  of  the  ftota. 
Bat  it  ii  aeecMry  to  noaeed  a  step  further,  espeeiallv 
with  a  new  to  the  fMriamiatiJ  positioB  now  contended 
im^4kt  extending  to  the  quei^on  of  Benevolenee  the 
■ae  priac^Jes  which  we  apnly  to  that  of  InteUlgenoe. 

The  efil  wfaieh  eziata,  or  that  which  we  soppoae  to  be 
cril,  not  eair  it  of  a  kind  and  a  raagnitiide  requiring  in- 
eoaceivably  leai  power  and  less  akiJl  than  the  admitted 
goodoftbeoreatiea;  it  also  bears  a  very  small  proportioQ 
■  anoqnt,  qoite  aa  small  aa  the  cases  of  unknown  or  mir 
diieovaable  design  bear  to  those  of  acknowledged  and 
pnved  oontrinnee.    GeneiallT  speaking,  the  prescrra- 
tkoiadthehappiBeai  of  aensitiTe  creatures,  appears  to 
fo  tbe  peat  objeet  of  creative  exertion  and  conservative 
ftovidnee.    The  expanding  of  our  fiMulties,  both  bodily 
ind  Motal,  is  accompanied  with  pleasure  ;  <^e  exereise 
ef  ilioee  powers  is  almost  always  attended  with  gratifica- 
otiea;  all  labour  so  acts  as  to  make  rest  peeuiiarly  de- 
^omh;  naeh  of  labour  is  enjoyment ;  the  gratificatioB 
«tboie»petites  hw  whidi  both  the  individual  is  jpie- 
•nved  tad  the  race  la  sontinued,  is  hi^y  plcasurabie  to 
{BttiBUe;  and,  it  must  be  observed,  that,  instead  of 
■n^ittiaeted  bygratefiil  sensatkms  to  doanythimjp  requi- 
Btenroor  good,  or  even  on  existence,  we  might  hm 
m  hit  as  certainly  nrged  by  the  feeling  of  pam,  or  the 
mdsf  it,  wfaieh  is  nkmd  of  suffering  in  itselt   Nature 
Ben  leHtoUes  the  lawgiver,  who,  to  m^e  his  subjects 
wu  ihould  prefisr  holdiqg  out  rewards  for  compliance 
vnUi  commands, rather  than  denounce punlsmnCTts 
■f<MobedieHce.  ButNatureisyetmorekind— ebeiegra- 
^iitoariy  kind ;  ahe  not  only  prefers  inducement  to  threat 
«c<mpaldwn,bnt  she  adds  more  gratification  than  was  ne- 
eeHinrto  make  OB  obey  her  calls.    How  well  might  all  cre- 
>^  ka«e  existed,  and  been  continued,  though  the  air  had 
Mtbeoi  balmy  in  spring,  or  the  shade  and  the  stream  re- 
■J'Mj  IB  summer  f    How  needless  for  the  propagation 
« plaits  was  it  that  the  seed  should  be  enveloped  in 
oBitt  the  most  eavoury  to  our  palate ;  and  if  those  fruits 
*"«  leae  other  ptnpooe,  how  forei^  to  that  purpose 
«u  tte  iMmatacn  of  our  nerves,  so  framed  as  to  be  soothed 
erexaited  by  their  flavour!    We  here peroeive  design, 
TOMe  we  trace  adaptation ;  but  we,  at  the  same  time, 
Jjrwhe  benevolent  design,  because  we  peroeive  gratui- 
"vndnqtererogatoryei^yment  bestowed.    Thus,  too. 
«e  the  care  with  wfaieh  animals  of  all  kinda  are  tended 
fgtfcqr  birth.    The  mothet^s  instinct  is  not  more  oez^ 
■■7  the  means  ot  providing  for  her  young,  than  her  gra- 
™Jtioa  m  the  act  of  maternal  care  is  great,  and  is  also 
MMlea  for  making  her  perform  that  duty.    Thegrovois 
y**ds  voeal  during  jMdring  and  kicnhE[tion  in  order  to 
MBieftebyiagandhaiehfaig  of  eggs;  for  if  it  were  aa 
■iB  « theanve,  or  were  filled  withlhe  most  discordant 
"^■uBginie  process  would  be  as  well  petformed. 

The  lame  train  of  leaioninf  is  poisned  with  equal  fo- 
fic^of  illmrratiop  and  beauty  of  style ;  but  we  must 
■■^  ihsvt,  having  alrcftdy  exceeded  our  bounds,  and  un- 
^theoiiis  pciVDaaion  that  Lord  Brougham's  greatest 
*^  MR  enduing  work—for  such  we  consider  these 
^''■■ift.wiU  be  dnly  appreciated^  without  anj  elaborate 
™^«rtlsn  from  the  periodical  press* 

^MtOihni  of  PrtfaM  AntiquHy,  their  Mff. 

s  <**^,  F(s6l0»^  Hierog^pMeg,  and  Doctrines, 
^  ^p,  fmmded  on  A»ir<momical  Prineiplei, 
Bf/oiiftthttiDaiiean^B^A.  I^ndon:  Rickerby. 

^Mik  of  freat  ▼«!■•  to  the  dassieal  stndsnt,  the  phi* 
|>"Vber,aalthathMiacfi4n,is  here  pnsented  in  a  form 
■o  unobtrusive,  Aat  it 
•verMked.    In  a 
that  one  oljaet  ef 
witha  fcsf  totht 


r^OfUUaiid  Vagil, 


•fwhidihatifhilyMimiftirladsatadyteg  Onek  «r 
Latin  haye  any  perception.    A  higho' object  of  the  wwk 
is  reli^us.    The  author  inaaginM  that  a  knowlsdgt  of 
the  Cosmogonies  and  Thaoganiss  of  Paganism  might  be 
mdersd  useful  to  the  Missionary  cause,  particularly  in 
Bastsm  oauntriea.    He  thinks  that  Missionaries  visiting 
those  couotriss  ought  to  be  acquainted  mth  the  general 
prindplss  on  which  the  prevailing  heathenism  is  founded, 
and  that  more  progress  might  have  been  made  had  they 
been  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  pnjudiees  and  supersti. 
tions  which  militate  agamst  the  introduction  of  Christ, 
lanity.     But  this  work  Itself  shews  how  every  system 
has  been  corrupted  and  distorted— what  was  originally 
purs  and  exalted  philosophy  degenerating  into  groes 
and  dq)raving  enperstition ;  so  that  Christianity  has  not 
snifored  more  from  priestcraft,  than  the  systems  invented 
by  ancient  philosophy  from  tiie  corruptions  engrafted  on 
them  by  ths  sacerdotal  order.    One  of  ths  best  achieve, 
meats  of  ths  work  is  to  present  the  original  doctrines 
and  opinions  of  Pagan  philosophers  free  of  the  distor. 
tions,  encrustations,  and  defllements  which  have  grown 
upon  them.    Much  carious  lAftyojng  and  speculation  is 
employed  in  the  task  of  laying  open  the  original  Purga* 
tory  and  the  Elysium  of  Plato— the  fint  ideas  ef  the  soul 
of  the  nalverss,  and  the  soul  of  man— its  &11  and  reco- 
very—the origin  of  cvlJ,  and  those  other  lofty  topics 
which  hava  in  all  ages  exercised  the  highest  inUUects. 
The  expositian  of  the  Astni-theological  machinery  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  astronomical  solution  of  their  fables 
connected  with  the  zodiacal  signs,  ths  constellations,  the 
metempsychosis,  idol  worship,  mystariss,  and  initiations, 
display  a  vast  fond  of  cnrioos  learning,  and  open  fields 
of  speculation  which  are  rarely  traversed  in  this  country. 
A  more  popuUr  portion  of  the  work  wUl  be  that  where 
the  author  shews  Psganism  imperceptibly  gliding  into 
a  corrupted  form  of  Christianity ;  the  Janus  of  Ovid,  or 
rather  of  Heathen  mythology,  assuming  the  form,  attri- 
bates,  privileges,  and  functions  of  the  Pope.    The  coin, 
cidence,  if  it  be  no  more,  is  remarlcable.     We  shall  cite 
but  one  stntence    **  The  outward  symbols  of  authority 
atttibuted  by  Ovid   to  Janus  exactly  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Pope;  for  Janus  is  represtnted  holding  the 
cross  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  key  in  the  Isf^.    Ovid 
also  calls  him  the  key4Maring god— C/M^erKm  D§um,** 
The  successor  ot  St  Peter  holds  the  keys  of  Heaven  and 
Hell ;  and  Janus  possessed  equal  powsr,  being  propitiated 
with  frankincense  to  permit  homage  being  paid  to  the  goda 
by  the  worshippers.  The  history  of  purgatory  given  by  our 
author  shews,  in  a  striking  light,  the  manner  in  which 
doctrines  may  become  corrupted.    It  is  traced  to  the  Phos- 
nisians,  a  commercial  people,  who,  by  an  indexible  law, 
denied  funeral-rites  to  fraudnlent  dsbton.    Greece  was 
colonized  by  Phosnician  navigators,  who  introduced  Sat 
belsm,  their  own  religion ;  and  Greece  in  turn  transmitted 
the  fhith  of  Sabeism,  but  exceedingly  perverted,  to  the 
Romans.    Among  other  perversions,  ths  original  moral 
purpose  of  refusing  funeraLrites  was  forgotten—and  in 
the  <<  Eneid,'*  Palinums  is  described  as  being  in  the 
intermediate  state  of  punishment,  or  purgatory,  for  no 
foult  0/  his  own,  but  simply  because  his  body  had  not 
received  the  sacred  rites  of  sepulture,  which  his  shade 
implores  JEneas  to  bestow  iqpn  his  remains.  TheSomana 
had  thus  lost  sight  of  the  original  use  of  the  doctriniv 
and  merely  held  it  as  a  tradition   or  religious  trath 
eommnnirated  by  their  ancestors.     Now  wa  dto  the 
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perverted  the  origiiud  ideft  of  pnrgfttorj-,  the  modem 
Catholio  Charoh  deflerres  severer  reprobation.  It  is  well 
known  that  all  comedians  are  cxcladed  from  the  rites  of 
burial  in  consecrated  ground  hj  the  Romanists.  The 
reason  was  this : — In  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  sacred 
dramas  were  performed,  called  Moralities  and  M^t«ries, 
by  actors  employed  by  the  clergy,  who  aporopriated  to 
themselves  all  the  profits  over  and  above  the  salaries  of 

the  performers This  impious  mummery  was  a 

rich  source  of  profit  to  the  Church.  ....  In  progress  of 
time,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  alter^,  and 
some  bold  speculators  ventured  to  dramatize  profane 
subjects.  A  competition  thus  arose  between  the  old  and 
new  theatres,  by  which  the  receipts  of  the  eoclesiastioal 
monopoly  were  largely  curtailed.  To  extinguish  their 
rivals,  the  Catholic  Cnurch  decreed  that  all  comedians 
who  performed  in  profane  dramas  should  be  denied  burial 
in  consecrated  ground ;  and  thus  idarmed  their  opponents 
by  the  horrors  of  puigatory.  In  this  manner  a  doctrine 
useful  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  became  absurd  and  cruel 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Moralities  and  Mysteries  of  the  Church,  if  less 
original  and  interesting  than  the  aothor's  solution  of 
pagan  fables  and  superstitions,  ivill  afford  us  a  more 
popular  specimen  of  his  work;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
more  commendable  for  matter  than  arrangement,  as  if  he 
were  still  more  of  a  scholar  and  student  than  a  literary 
artist. 

So  late  as  1327,  these  exhibitions  took  place  at  Chester. 
The  fall  of  Lucifer  was  represented  by  the  tanners ;  the 
Deluge,  by  the  dyers ;  Abraham,  Melehizedek,  and  Lot,  by 
the  barbers ;  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  bv  the  silver- 
smiths :  the  Purification,  by  the  blacksmiths ;  the  Tempta- 
tion, by  the  butchers ;  the  Holy  Supper,  by  the  bakers ;  the 
Last  Judgment,  by  the  weavera ;  and  many  other  Scripture 
■ul^eots  were  dramatized  at  tne  expense  of  different  cor- 
porations and  trades.  When  the  mystery  of  the  Deluge 
was  acted  at  Chester,  the  animals  contained  in  the  ark 
were  painted  on  pieces  of  paper,  and  brought  forward  as 
the  prompter  called  their  names.  To  represent  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  white  pigeon  was  attached  to  a  rope,  and  gra- 
dually drawn  down  upon  the  person  who  represented  the 

YiiginMary Mysteries  were  performed  in  the 

ehurches  as  a  part  of  religious  worship.  In  1449,  a  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Cologne,  prohibited  these  pious  repre- 
sentations in  nunneries,  because  the  actors,  by  their  pro* 
fone  and  secular  gesticulations,  excited  the  voluptuous 
passions  of  the  nuns.  Performers  were  sent  fh>m  the 
eitics  to  the  provinces ;  and  the  remission  of  sins  was 
promised  to  all  who  f^nented  the  mysteries.  In  all 
those  pieces  the  principal  part  was  idlotted  to  the  DeviL 
His  horns,  his  enormous  mouth,  his  fiery  eyes,  his  clubbed 
feet,  together  with  his  tail  and  pitch-fork,  produced  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  ignorant  and  timid  audience. 
The  Devil  was  always  accompanied  by  Ftoe,  who  was  the 
gradom  of  the  piece.  Vice  pursued  the  Devil  with  a 
wooden  sword,  oeat  him,  and  made  him  bbukj  to  the 
great  edification  of  the  devout  spectators. 

Numeroof  interesting  extracts^  present  themselTet  in 
the  course  of  the  exposition  of  Pagan  creeds ;  but,  in- 
stead of  any  of  them,  we  shall  borrow  our  author*B  as- 
sertion of  the  univtrsality  of  the  religions  sentiment  as 
an  ingredient  in  humanity.  At  that  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  when  astronomy  began  to  he  culti- 
rated,  Sabeism,  or  the  astro-theology  of  the  ancients, 
took  form,  and  was  established.  The  institution  of  the 
sacerdotal  order  followed  the  imperfect  developementof  the 
religions  sentiment,  and  at  once  assumed  its  pro^  charac- 
ter, of  kindling  the  passions,  and  working  upon  the  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  vulgar,  for  its  own  adranuge,  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  authority ;  those  hopes  and  fMnfgiow- 
Ing  out  of  theuniTsrsai  conviction  which  man  has  always 
felt,  of  his  need  of  being  upheld  and  protected  by  some 
superior,  invisible  power.  Our  author  rebuts  the  opinion 
•f  the  philosophers,  <<  that  ftn  first  created  the  gods;** 
and  he  proceeds— 

It  is  here  contended  that  man  is  not  religloiis  beoanse 
he  is  timid,  but  because  he  is  man;  in  other  words,  that 
the  relirious  sentiment  is  part  and  parod  of  humanity,  in- 
aepanble  from  its  very  natue,  ■adesaential  to  its  exist- 


It  is  an  faidestniotible  principle;  sad  sokagv 
the  nature  of  man  remains  unchsnged,  hemustneoo* 
sarily  be  a  religious  animal.    The  experience  of  history 

S roves  the  position.  Various  systems  of  belief  have  ex- 
ited and  have  perished,  but  man  has  never  been  divested 
of  the  religions  sentimient  ta  iu  ctseace;  he  has  mereh 
changed  the  outward  form.  He  has  never  felt  himself 
wliolTy  independent  of  tlie  external  and  invisible  world; 
he  has  never  fancied  his  own  unaided  powers  sufficient 
to  secure  bappinens ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  hss  ilwayi 
been  conscious  of  his  own  insufficiency,  and  hss  nera 
ceased  to  entertain  a  feeling,  however  vague,  erode,  or 
indistinct  that  feeling  may  have  been,  of  his  entire  depend- 
ence  on  some  unknown  and  superior  iotelligenoe.  .  .  . 
.  .  Man,  then,  must  be  considered  as  an  essentiilly 
religious  animal,  among  the  first  and  eternal  laws  of 
whose  nature  may  be  perceived  a  desire  after  hsppinesB, 
and  a  dread  of  misery,  accompanied  by  a  Uvdv  and  rest- 
f  hope  and  fear.    These  feelings  hsTO  inilu- 


of  hope  and  fear.    These  feUines  r 

enoed  every  condition  of  society  from  primiuve  bsrhmam 
to  final  civilization ;  they  lie  at  the  root  of  all  systems  of 
heathenism,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  common  oentie  to- 
^rards  which  they  all  radiate.  That  the  modifi<*ations  of 
heathenism  are  various  and  dissimilar  in  their  deTelop^ 
ment,  is  true ;  but  these  relate  to  the  superstmctore,  and 
not  to  the  base  of  the  edifice.  Sacerdotal  eorpotatioBS 
never  created  the  religious  sentiment ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  religious  sentiment  created  sacerdotal  oorpon- 
tions.  The  cosmogonies  and  theogonies  of  heathenism, 
the  sacred  fables,  the  doctrines,  mysteries,  and  eeremon- 
ies,  were  oertamly  the  htventions  <rf  the  priesthood;  bat 
these  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  reli^oos  senti- 
ment in  the  abstract,  which,  in  its  essence,  is  an  inde- 
pendent principle,  oo-existent  with  our  very  being.  .   *  • 

.  .  .  The  priesthood  oould  no  more  have  origiBatcd 
the  religious  sentiment  than  created  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  vniieh  circulates  through  our  veins ;  their  power  wu 
limited  to  the  control  and  direction  of  it  in  its  derelope- 
ment.  To  acoomplish  their  object,  they  rendered  the 
religious  sentiment  subsenrient  to  those  mst  laws  of  oar 
nature  which  prompt  us  to  seek  happiness  and  avoid 
misery,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  kept  slive  the  prin- 
oiples  of  hope  and  fear.  In  order  to  derive  the  greatest 
and  most  permanent  advantage  from  this  policy,  tbey 
laid  it  down  as  a  f\uidamental  rule,  that  no  direct  com- 
munication oould  ever  take  place  between  man  sod  the 
gods.  The  intercession  and  intermediate  agency  of  the 
priesthood  was  declared  to  be  indispensable,  withoj^ 
which  no  blessing  could  be  obtained,  and  no  corse  be 

averted The  desire  of  escaping  oat  of  m 

boundaries  of  finity  and  limited  duration,  and  attainnis 
to  the  knowledge  of  infinity  and  eternity,  and  thns  soIt- 
in^  the  grand  problem  of  life  and  death,  obtained  for  the 
priesthood  the  exclusive  privUm  of  mediattaig  hetwees 
the  creature  and  the  Creator.  The  germ  of  this  fe^ 
may  be  detected  even  in  that  early  stage  of  sodety  wfaA 
the  Juggler  and  magician  pretend^  to  control  the  oocnli 
powers  of  nature,  by  sacrifices  and  incantations.  HanwM 
earily  persuaded  that  wiiat  he  oould  not  obtain  for  brn- 
self;  another  oould  secure  for  him.  He  anxiouriy  dearra 
a  mediator  between  himself  and  the  invisible  poweO)  and 
that  very  deeire  created  a  priesthood.    ■ 

The  origin  of  this  order  our  author  anomsi  to  he  ok 
eral  with  the  lint  notions  of  astronomy.  Sibeiv,  ot 
astro-theology,  which  he  has  taken  to  much  paint  to  cx< 
pound,  he  considers  the  most  gratefbl  and  devite^ 
of  the  endless  rarieties  of  heathenism— m  satord 
man,  unaided  by  the  light  of  revelation,  must  utcswfWj 
have  based  his  belief  on  tome  system  of  materialiiiB ;  ^ 
there  is  nothing  in  nature  so  cakolated  to  csdte  wndit 
admiration,  and  reverential  awe,  as  the  starry  beavvif 
producing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  most  ezaltsd  ides  c 
the  Governor  of  the  wdTerse^  and,  on  the  other,  tk 
most  humiliating  conviction  of  human  insigniicaaa 
*'  Hence  astronomy  became  a  ncicd  sdenee,  and  ism 
the  chief  study  of  the  ancient  priesthood.  .  •  •  ^ 
progress  of  time,  astrology  became  Mended  with  v^ 
nomy.  Then  it  wu  taught^  that  the  daatfaiM  of  indif 
duals,  and  the  ftte  of  natbm^  dependod  on  the  fltf 
The  three  kingdoms  of  natoraweresilgMAiltothilrij 
flnence;  cosmogonies  weto  isfaQt«d|^^MOg«iiit  ^ 
fruMd ;  aacnd  fiiblii  w«ra  coBfOMd ;  )^ll«  aiicmiH 
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wot  imtitiited ;  and  the  whole  of  th«m  wero  intended 
l»  illoitnte  the  Tiried  phenomena  of  nature.** 

TbcM  Tiewf  open  np  the  rabject^  and  prelude  a  work, 
wUch,  thouf h  fofBdently  popular  in  style,  may  yet  be 
one  itther  for  the  few  than  the  many.  The  autlior  ac- 
kaovlcdgft  hia  obligation  to  several  eminent  continental 
tbeslflciaiis  and  scbolan,  and  modestly  intimates  tliat,  if 
I  then  be  any  personal  merit  in  hia  volnme,  it  is  *<  in  the 
snaogfrnoit  and  simplification  of  so  complicated  a  snb. 
jcd)  sod  net  in  InTention.**  Eyen  the  secondary  merits 
t(  ths  Tolnise,  aa  a  treatise  on  classic  mytholo^,  most 
ncars  it  a  fiifonrahle  reception  among  scholars* 
Ltf$  and  Tinus  0/  Bunyan.    By  the  Rev.  R. 

Philip,  author  of  "  The  Life  and  Time&  of 

Whitefield/'  &c  &c* 

Brayan's  new  biographer  has  not  only  brought  the 
UfkMtTcnetatloo  and  the  wannest  lore  to  his  task,  but 
oUrarissm  for  his  hero  which  borders  on  idolatry.  The 
tiaker  ef  Bedford  he  appears  to  regard  aa  the  greatest 
iBSBf  uniospired  men.  And  Bunyan*B  is  indeed  a  clia* 
neter  sad  genius  to  beget  enthusiasm,  especially  where 
tkotare  nuny  cimgenial  feelings  and  sympathies.  Here 
tkie  sie  so  many  as  aoasetimes  to  run  fairly  away  with  the 
nbcr  jadgment  of  the  author.  It  may  be  concluded  that, 
It  tlui  tiaie  of  day,  very  few  new  facts  could  be  gathered 
iHiMtiBg  Bunyan;  the  materials  for  whose  biography 
vsald  be  exceeding  meagre,  sare  fbr  the  rich  ore  imbedded 
ii  hb  writings.  Even  in  this  secondary  respect,  the  Indus* 
try  tad  research  of  the  biographer  have  effected  wonders ; 
fcr  be  be  has  gone  to  work  in  somewiiat  of  the  spirit 
wbieb  lesds  a  Catholic  deTotee  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or  a 
Mlewer  of  the  Prophet  to  Mecca ;  and  the  Btmi^atiiana 
whfdk  be  has  succeeded  in  collecting — the  anecdotes 
tndit  oas,  relics,  and  wit,  make  at  length  no  inconsiderw 
able  fgnre,  in  addition  to  the  information  of  former  bio« 
ripbei.  This,  however,  is  but  a  subordinate  feature  in 
tbii  Dtw  Life.  Ita  main  charm  is  a  ferrid,  lively,  and 
isngiaative  style,  and  the  congenial  feeling  with  which 
tbe  etSBplete  portrait  of  Bunyan  is  worked  out  £rom 
bii  ovn  materiala— from  his  experiences,  his  confessions, 
adasiracioaifc 

Tbe  author  has  raised  many  conjectures,  sometimes 
note  plausible  than  well.«upported — such  as  that  Bunyan 
ns«  ba?e  been  a  thief  or  pilferer  in  his  heathen  state; 
nd  vena  most  ingenious  hypotheses,  apparently  some- 
<aa  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  pulling  them  to  pieces 
iftia.  But  the  hypothetical  and  conjectural  history,  and 
tboR  pfeiamed  powers  of  mind  and  iDfloences  from  a 
nriaty  of  external  circumstances  and  spiritual  ageociet, 
tUdi  efken  supply  Mr  Philip  with  a  key.noU  or  a  text 
far  ycalation,  are  not  the  least  racy  and  original  of  his 
IsEibntlons.  .Snch  speculations  abound  everywhere. 
laiMd  the  volume  ia  half-filled  with  them.  To  make  our 
•aaiag  plain,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  pre- 
■Md  'nt^^fnff  of  Bunyan's  first  wife  in  awakening  her 
biiisBi  to  serious  thought,  and  winning  him  to  a  holier 
fifa;  sad  wt  shall  cite  as  a  specimen,  though  a  meagre 
ot)  ear  authoc's  theory  of  those  moods  and  aberrations 
if  Biad,  which  Southey  calls  <*  the  hot  and  cold  flu  of 
l«7aa*BBpifltvala«ue." 

Tbe  Reamer  seems  to  have  been,  especially  in  early  life, 
I  all  compact,**  swayed  by  every  the  slight- 
Under  the  happy  influence  of  his  wife^ 
]^B|inhad  bseoBM  a  much  more  respectable  character  in 
•  ftvywnafisr  hia  marriage.  Some  said  he  was  become 
*<fchwMstmBa,'*theia  that  he  was  «< godly.'*    A«fe- 

«TMm    ls9al8vo^vltbpeitndt,*s.   P».M& 


I**  alteration  was  visible  in  him ;  and  to  hear  of  these 
things  pleased  him  well ;  and  he  talked  ^<  bravely*'  about 
religion. — But  we  must  go  deeper  into  a  story,  in  which 
Bunyan*s  historian  becomes  quite  as  personal  to  the  reader 
as  Bunyan  himself,  and  displays  idiosyncrasies  which  es- 
tablish his  aptitude  to  explain  certain  peculiarities  in  his 
hero*s  mental  constitution,  where  more  sedate  biographers 
have  failed.  While  the  reformed  Banyan  was  living  in 
the  state  of  a  Pharisee — though  an  unconscious  Pharisee 
—he  began  to  question  the  lawfulness  of  his  favourite 
amusements  of  bell-ringing  and  dancing  ;  and  from  an 
active  ringer,  he  would  now  only  look  on.  One  day,  he 
was  lingering,  looking  at  the  ringers,  when  he  began  to 
think,  «  What  if  one  of  the  bells  should  fall  T*  Then  he 
placed  himself  in  safety ;  but,  again,  he  thought  **  If  the 
bell  fell  with  a  swings  and  then  rebound  on  me,  it  may 
kill  me."  So  he  retired  to  the  door  of  the  belfry ;  for  the 
delight  of  witnessing  the  ringing,  in  which  he  durst  not 
perform,  was  not  to  be  easily  surrendered.  But  next 
came  the  thought — «  If  the  steeple  should  fell  ?*'  and  he 
was  forced  to  abandon  his  sinfiil  enjoyment  altogether  by 
this  fourth  and  final  alaim.  In  this  anecdote,  Mr  Philip 
imagines  he  has  found  the  key  to  Bunyan's  hot  and  cold 
fits— his  spiritual  ague.  He  was  sure  to  examine  and 
scrutinize  everything  that  interested  him,  and  almost  as 
sure  to  look  longest  at  the  darkest  side,  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned himself;  and  now  for  the  author's  full  ex- 
planation : — 

Bunyan  was  not,  indeed,  a  sloihftil  man,  to  invent  lions 
in  the  wav,  nor  a  nervous  man  to  suspect  lions ;  but  he 
was  a  mighty  and  moody  magician,  to  conjure  them  up,  at 
all  times,  and  in  terrific  forms.  For  let  it  ever  be  remem- 
bered, tliat  it  was  tbe  same  powers  of  mind,  all  unknown 
to  himself  aa  ialcnts,  and  all  unbalanced  by  knowledge  or 
example,  that  played  the  fool  and  the  madman  alternately 
with  scraps  of  Scripture  in  early  life,  which  afterwards 
invented  "  The  Pilgnm's  Progress,''  with  tlie  tact  of  Shak- 

?>eare,  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  and  the  precision  of  Locke, 
he  powers  which  created  that  work  were  sure  to  run 
wild  while  they  knew  not  their  own  strength,  and  had  no 
guide,  and  nothing  delightful  enough  to  satisfy  their 
cravings  when  they  concentrated  their  exercise." 

This  may  not  be  very  clearly  laid  down ;  but  one 
knows  which  way  the  writer  is  groping,  and  fancies  it  may 
be  in  the  right  direction.  Under  the  section,  '<Bunyan*s 
Conflicts,**  we  find  a  characteristic  passage,  which,  more- 
over, explains  what  is  a  mystery  to  two-thirds  of  man- 
kind, in  a  very  rational  manner : — 

Every  Christian  has  his  childhood,  during  which  he  both 
thinks  and  says  childish  things,  and  gives  way  to  childish 
hopes  and  fears.    He  is  no  philoetoplier  who  can  laugh  at 

this  weakness. It  is  a  case  of  spiritual 

infancy  in  general,  and  often  aggravated  in  its  weakness 
by  ill  health  and  low  spirits.  It  is  not,  however,  a  bad 
tldng  for  any  man  to  go  through  mme  process  and  d^ree 
of  mental  anxiety  at  ms  outset  in  reli^on.  He  wouldnot 
be  a  better  nor  a  wiser  man  without  it.  Personal  reli^on 
is  more  than  a  new  line  of  moral  conduct.  It  is  that ;  out 
it  is  also  a  new  train  of  ideas,  desires,  and  motives.  It  is 
a  new  line  of  conduct  chosen  for  new  reasons,  and  pursued 
for  eternal  results.  The  mind  cannot,  therefore,  adjust 
itself  at  once  to  so  much  that  is  new,  noble,  and  solemn. 
It  is  thrown  at  first  inevitobly  into  some  confusion,  as 
well  as  ferment,  by  the  vastness  and  variety  of  eternal 
things.  To  wonder  at  this  is  worse  than  foolish.  Why, 
any  great  change  of  temporal  curcumstanccs,  or  even  the 
transition  fh)m  a  small  trade  to  a  great  one,  will  throw  the 

mhad  into  both  ferment  and  oonfbunon. I 

have  seen  more  men  at  their  wit's  end  by  worldly  embar- 
rassments than  1  ever  saw  by  spiritual;  and  few  have  been 
brought  into  wider  contact  than  myself  with  the  inmatea 
of  the  cells  and  wards  of  Doubtinff  Castle.  Who  Iws  not 
seen  men  on  'Change,  and  at  their  desks,  as  much  con- 
fused, and  agitated,  and  panic-struck  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  trade,  as  Bunyan  was  by  the  vicissitudes  of  religious 
hope  and  fear  ?  I  do  not  plead  for  and  apologise  for  aU 
his  hot  «f)d  cold  fits  in  x«l!ision»  bat  while  both  hot  an^ 
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odd  iiti  m  to  eonmoo  fai  taide,  I  wffl  Mi  tUentlf  hear 

him  called  fool  or  ikoAtic. It  will  be  quite 

time  enoagh  for  the  world  to  fling  gibu  at  the  angaiih  of 
timid  and  tempted  Chnstians,  when  her  own  bankers^ 
bnkevpi,  fhipownerf,  and  merchants  take  panies  and  re- 
ports oooUy.  In  like  manner,  it  ought  not  to  be  a  very 
amazing  thing  in  a  world  where  returned  bills  and  bad 
debts  make  men  sleepless  for  a  time,  if  unanswered  prayers 
or  tmsueeessfhl  stmgglefl  to  ^  keep  the  heart  right  with 
Ood,^*  create  some  wearisome  nights  and  days  to  reoeni 
converts. 

Proofs  are  brought  of  this,  not  in  the  best  taste,  perhaps, 
although  the  cases  were  as  well  authenticated  as  they  are 
apocryphal. 

As  we  turn  up  the  book,  this  pregnant  ssntenee  catohss 
the  eye  t— 

It  is  somewhat  enrioos,  as  well  as  lamentabTe,  that 
Beither  Weslev  nor  Whitefieid  saw,  when  the^  revived 
tiie  doctrine  of  r^eneration,  tliat  a  diiU'tikt  a^ini  is  what 

the  Saviour  chiefly  means  by  the  New  Birth 

How  can  preachers  on  reiiieneration  answer  to  God  fbr 
quoting  this  maxim  so  seldom  ? 

There  is  some  very  curious  spaeulatisn  about  Satanic 
agency  in  the  chapters  entitled  <<  Bonym'sRslafses,**  and 
«  Bmnyan*s  Temptations  ;**  and  we  could  fancy  oundvss 
readinf  a  black-lettei  volume,  composed  some  ccntuies 
since,  in  falling  upon  such  paatages  as— . 

It  will  be  allowed  by  every  thinking  man,  that^  if  there 
be  a  Devil,  John  Bunyan  was  just  the  man  he  was  likely 
**  to  sift  as  wheat."  It  was  worth  his  while  to  keep  him 
out  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  he  could.  It  reanirad  no 
great  sagacity  [in  the  Devil]  to  foresee  that  soon  a  man 
would  be  a  ho8t  in  himself^  whatever  side  he  might  espouse 
in  the  contest  between  Truth  and  Error.  Bunyan  could 
be  nothing  by  halves.  Besides,  whatever  he  was  or  wished 
to  be,  ho  could  not  conceal  it.  Out  it  came  by  day  or  by 
night  I  He  both  thoiu;ht  and  dreamt  akmd.  He  talked 
to  himself  whenever  he  was  alone ;  and  had  dreamt  of 
Satan  and  his  angels  from  his  youth  up.  Satan  had  thnr 
no  great  difficulty  to  find  out  the  CaJents  and  taste  of 
Bunyan.  ....  He  saw  his  weak  side  at  a  gfamee, 
and  poured  **  fiery  darts**  into  it  without  dekiy.  •  .  . 
Satan  was  more  afhdd  of  the  Tinher  than  the  Pael.  Ho 
let  BfiKon  alone,  but  came  in  Hke  a  flood  upon  Bunyan ; 
wdl  knowing  that  a  real  ABegorist  was  more  dangerous  to 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  than  even  the  Prince  of  Epio 
Poetry:  and  that  the  Apollyon  of  the  Pihjrim  would  awe 
more  than  the  Lnoifhr  of  the  **  Paradin  Lost**  I  do  not 
■wan,  of  course,  that  Satan  satMpated  either  pietne  of 
bimseU;  but  that  he  eould  easUy  guess  how  the  two  artists 
would  paint  him,  and  thus  complete  their  comparative 
Influence  upon  hiJs  own  power  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
tmnsual  to  speak  in  this  stndgfat-lbrwaid  wa^  of  Seian, 
but  thus  he  should  be  spoken  of  if  we  would  think  of  hin 
or  resist  him  as  the  Scriptures  teach. 

We  own  that  it  is  very  unusnaL  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  « Satan  and  his  Angds**— «  singular  one,  whatever 
sober  judgment  may  be  tenei  of  it  In  speaking  of 
the  flill  of  man,  and  the  first  Satanic  Teaptatien,  he 
rsmarks— ^*  No  one  can  prove  that  even  our  first  parents 
would  net  have  sinned  and  fiOlem,  if  they  had  net  been 
tempted;**  and  that  Adam  was  actuUy  nat  so  tempted 
m^Okt  woman  being  the  agent  in  his  temptation.  A 
train  of  hypothetical  reasoning  ahont  the  fall,  not  tend. 
Sng  greatly  to  ediflcatioB  wt  thfaik,  is  thus  boldljr  wound 
up :— <<  It  is  woiM  than  puerile,  it  is  inexpresslMy  con- 
tsmptibls,  to  speak  or  think  of  Eden  being  lost  by  eating 
aaapple.  There  is  an  awftd  thoiqih  gnilty  siriiUmlty  In 
the  ambition  which  ruined  Adam  and  Bve;  They  ftH 
fkom  hunaa  perfection,  by  attempting  to  reach  divine 
wisdom.  Th^  were  angeUttka  fai  kaowMga;  they 
wished  to  be  godOike  fai  k  tea  Thm^  it  was  Ibr  no 
trifle  they  periled  soul  or  body.** 

A  sturdy  defence  is  made  fbr  Bunyan  not  osailng  to 
preach  at  the  eomnnd  of  the  anthorltleft— Ac  powers 
that  were— and  persisting  in  atloidlng  ooffrentides ;  nor 
is  Dr  Sonthey  spared  for  his  sophistical  vindication  of 
m  lytMiriaa  ivmamnd,  nhi^  wmM  h« 


justttable  hi  hasUtig  Mr  PUHp  out  ef  Us  pa^  ant 
Sunday,  and  thrusting  him  inia  prison,  as  hi  pwieeatiDr 
and  imprlssning  Banyan  then.    The  tiasswasdiftent; 
bot  the  principle  ef  (the  acts  Is  tbs  mme.     Bsnyia 
would  not  yisld  either  tnm  flivour  or  Uk.^^  If  I  fly,** 
he  said,  ^  the  world  vHU  take  oceasion  at  my  cewardU. 
ness  to  bhMpheme  the  gospel.**    <•  Although  still  Vot  s 
tinker,  he  had  more  inftmence  as  a  mialsler,**  Us  Ms-t 
grapher  reaaarks^  *<than  the  Bishop  of  the  diecese.   His 
hmmmer  had  asoro  moral  weight  than  the  crssfer,  tad 
hIsM/  than  the  mitm.**    He  viaftcatss  Bmtyaa's  aswf- 
tion  of  the  right  of  coBsdence,  Banyan's  dissbedisnet  ts 
tytannical  laws,  and  his  seditioas  contumacy,  ts  the  vU 
aasst  Banyan^pr^odicesagainsttkeUtargy— BirPhfiip 
uses  the  term  prejudices — ^  will  not  prove  him  to  kre 
been,"  ho  continaes,  <<n  high^adaded  or  hst^iiaded 
man,  in  the  senss  Dr  Bonthey  has  caUsd  hfan  ss^   He 
was  too  Ugh^mindsd  to  sobmit  ta  dUilation  as  ts  Ams 
he  dioald  pray,  or  whgrg  he  should  pread ;  and  toebst* 
adMtod  to  hssd  the  ban  of  n  bench,  or  the  epfaibiB  sf 
the  squksaidiy  In  mntisrs  of  conscience  sad  doty.**  Oar 
aathor  waies  warm  on  this  saljsct ;  bat  hk  is  aahsoot 
mO.    Of  the  acateness  aad  power  of  rmssaiag  sbswaby 
Banyan  in  his  delenee  befoss  the  magistrates,  wi  anit 
give  one  instance    He  was  reminded  of  what  is  asrir 
forgotica  on  sach  occasioos— the  obedience  to  msfistvstcs 
enjoined  by  the  Scriptures.    He  coafessed  that  Paul  did 
own  the  powers  that  were  in  his  day  to  be  of  Ged;  sod 
yet  he  was  oftea  in  prison  under  thsm  fbr  all  that)***I 
hopo  yoa  wUl  not  eay  that  either  Paid  or  Christ  were 
such  as  did  deny  augistracy,  and  sa  sinned  a^iast  Gsi 
iasKghthigtheoriiaaact.    Sir,  dM  law  hath  pfovUsi 
IMPO  ways  of  obeying  ;  the  oae  to  da  that  which  I  ia  my 
eeaaclsnce  do  believa  I  am  bound  t»  do  asHvety;  aad, 
where  I  cannot  obey  activdy,  thera  I  am  wUUng  ts  lie 
dowB,  aad  ta  aaffcr  what  they  shall  da  aala  ma.**   He 
was,  as  is  wsU  known,  kept  twelve  yeaia  in  prison.  Ws 
diould  hate  Uked  to  gather  a  few  of  « Baoyan*s  Atniw 
Md"— his  graphic  demradatlona  of  spprssslte  andpW' 
sscatfaig  hmdlerds,  asariaas  dealeff%  aad  fMSSIalla%  aai 
cheating  hucksters.    <<  Bunyan*s  Anecdotes^**  sr  aiaay 
of  Aem,  are  less  ta  oar  tasta    His  prlaoD  amawaeati 
ibrm  an  laterestlng  chapter  9  aad^  spitoof  hissfpwaot% 
his  long  conteemcnt  must  have  beea  a  seaooa  sf  titn- 
quiimy,  aad  oftea  of  poddva  eajayiMat.    He  had  ds 
BiUe  aad  Concordance,  and  the  «<Book  of  Martyrs;" 
he  had  a  sand-glass  aad  a  rsBS  bash  ;hiijaaor  was  kiad? 
and  his  ceUcomnmnded  avisw  of  the  river  aad  thsisad; 
aad,  while  he  taggml  the  kesa  which  Us  wifb  sad  dt 
bKad  cUld  warked  and  sold  ftr  die  soppntof  tiio&iiilr 
of  five  ditidian^  he  splritoalhndy  and  allsgoriasd,  aad 
typUled,  in  prose  and  iRsrse,  and  gradnally  and  vmsb- 
sdoudy  prepared  hhaedf  ihr  his  aoUost  perfnaaceiL 
The&teof  this  bUnd  daughterwaatho  sharpadtridef  di 
fUth,  die  heaviest  and  hIttsMst  of  Baayaa's  prisoa. 
diooghlB.    «« My  poor  blind  ^Id  lay  asaiw  my  heaft," 
he  writes,  <«thaaaUbcsld«    Oh  t  die  dioafhia  ef  tbi 
hardship  I  dioaght  vypoor  Mind  cm  adght  goaadv 
woaldbrsak  my  heart  to  pieces!    Poor^httd^flisnihtl, 
what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  haft  fc»  ikf  paff#snfailbli 
world  I    Then  moit  bo  bsatina,  mast  htg,  sidftr  hmifer, 
cold,  nake&iesi^aad  a  dMusaadoalaBddeBilhoafh  Icsn. 
not  now  endaro  the  whdl  dioald  blow  oa  thsa**   The 
eiamples  of  Bunyan^  power  of  sarasm,  are  ba|fi« 
than  those  of  his  hnmoor.    He  dM  not  spars  the  tifdar 
clergy  of  Us  aga-Uha^^i 
flcahurtecfc'' 
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WooM  th0  peoytle  lean  to  be  eoretomr,  (he  imO 
tbej  need  bat  look  to  their  mhiisten,  and  they  snail 
hare  a  £m^,  or  rather  a  dmdfy  reeenhfanoe  set  before 
tlleaf^  In  their  ridfav  and  nnuuDi^  alter  great  benefices 
and  paisoaages,  by  lUffht  and  by  <Uy :  nay,  they  amongst 
thrmsehes  will  tcrambU  for  the  same.  I  have  seeiL  that 
so  sosn  as  a  man  U  departed  from  his  benefice,  (as  ho 
ealh  it,)  other  by  death  or  out  of  covctonsness  for  a 
bufec,  we  have  had  one  priest  from  thia  town,  and  an- 
ol&t  from  that — so  nm  after  these  tithe^ooeks  and  hand- 
ftih  of  bailey,  at  if  it  were  their  proper  trade  to  hunt 
aftathesaaM. 

Na  nail  part  •£  the  rahie  of  thia  Tolnme,  is  tha 
fsMyiafy  in  this  wpy,  the  spirit  of  Banyan's  misoel- 
bsssos  wriciaf%  and  aspadaUy  such  pnssnfei  and  traits 
u  nisst  Uf ht.  upon  his  individual  character,  and  the 
kat  acd  pecaUaritieB  of  his  ftninsi  The  hamdy  and 
fsiiat  Buansr  ia  which  this  ia  soaastimaa  acaomplished,  is 
Bose  hihanMAy,  in  tratr  keeping  with  the  sn^iect^  than 
sBMrs chaste  and  elevated  style  might  hare  been ;  and, 
aUsgsihsr,  thia  rough  but  Tigorous  and  animated  bio* 
gia^liy  of  the  moat  popnlar  of  reUgioQa  writers^  is  one 
nilMBUHkeUl  to  part  with.  When  other  hiogmphars 
kais  dag  and  noaUy  raked,  Hr  Philip  hao  deeply  trenched 
the  MM^and  hswoght  oat  all  its  richness  and  ritality. 
SiMHiHu  •/  the  CohmieB  of  ike  Briiuh  Empire 
By  Robert  MimtgoaMry  Martin,  £a^. 

Ttes  Statisties  hoTe  been  diawn  up  with  great  pains 
ad  can^  and  from  the  best  and  indeed  the  only  ao- 
tniatworthy  sooiess.  The  *<  Statistics  of 
bear  iwaniHately  upon  Mr  Martin's  pre. 
aadl  researelMo;  so  that  he  wnst  have 
i  a  maaa  o#  Tahn^Oe  syiteautifled  infermation 
Mm  the  psfeia  of  the  relowial  Ofice  and  tko  India 
HsM  wcfs,  by  tho  Bbendity  of  Lord  Glea^  and  the 
Docdon,  mode  aceesdUa  to  him.  Tea  a  series  of  yean 
fte  Cslsnial  Qfka  haa  received  from  each  Colony  what 
htuhnicilly  HtmmA%  Bkm Beeky  inmaBnscript,coirtain. 
iaraviiistyoriniBnAatlon^statiotical  aad  gMMral^  fot 
tte  am  of  the  Homo  Government.  From  theee  Urn 
Mb,  Mr  M.  Martin  and  his  aasistanta  have  drawn  the 
\  whiBbGovtmaMnt'doeliRe  to  aMlh^dizo  and 
t  of  the  heoTy  sipaaas  of  eramininfc 
fisimjag,  and  printing  the  infermaiiaa  scatlsred  through 
A  work  io  thna  prodneed  by 
cnterprias^  mneh  ihller  and 
Wtiff  tkan  any  abridgment  of  oiicial  papers  could  have 
hm,  ftem  cosahtoing  thefar  iwibb  with  the  knowledge 


OTcr,  wUflh  wlU  bo  fMmd  invaluaUo  aad  Indispwallo 
to  the  stirtiit  and  legislatoi^  and  irikaovar  dsaireo  to  bo- 
onsaconaiCaly  aequaintod  with  the  state  and  prospects 
if  tks  Colonies.  The  wariE^  of  eauas^  cenlaibia  nomeib 
•mtiMarsCatMaeali  comeeted  with  each  CMony»  and 
lbs  a  variety  of  hiatatisnt  aad  miacsUaneoM  hdbnna- 
i»  This  book  afaoald  bo  eonaoked  by  perasna  teiend. 
hftsmiignta. 

JhHte  Dieplmpmi;  UAng  am  Bmep  ImrodueHen  U 

Hetmed  Tkmlogjf,  Sfo^  4^0^—^  M.  Pimiock^ 

Aathar^rOieCateehlnBi^&e.,  Sic 

Mr  Planoek  aaaaM  Io  hold  the  opinion  advanced  by 

Uii  Brougham  in  his  new  work,  <<That  the  Arm  of 

fialsfae  appaara  easiasnlly  saitad  to  tho  Aoioivh  sifting 

•^asatject  finJMidly  Qatwaaslydiftsnif*    Thisiaac 

«N«aglythaawdMd  adopted  by  Laid  Brougham,  and 

Mavedbf  Mr  Pknask  ha  hia  very  marilorioaa  Uttfe 

««h.   TheilaligaiiafMBtisd  en  by  the  Bovmoad  Mr 

lisaiinli,iadhiapnpil,Uan^;andstvsnlsniCcnversa^ 

tea  |kvo  roam  Ik  a  fish  variety  o«  aoitBtiio  iUustiatioM 

•f  ^  iivortaat  thtiM  haodM 


The  YeoT'Boek  pfFaetiin  SeUnce  and  Art 
A  useful  and  careftd  sdection  of  such  Acts,  in  the 
different  departmenta  of  Science  and  Art,  as  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  and  periodisal  publications  at  bome 
and  abroad,  principally  during  the  last  year.  The  de. 
sign  of  ^  The  Year-Book"  is  worthy  of  commendation. 
It  is  embellished,  among  other  engravings,  with  a  per. 
trait  of  the  lata  Dr  BowdlUh  of  Boston;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  physiognomy,  a  most  Tenerable,  intellectual,  and 
benevolent  philoeopher  he  seems  to  have  been.  The  head 
and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  will  bear  oom« 
parison  with  thorn  of  any  sage  of  anti^ty.  The  facta 
in  «  The  Year-Book"  are  well-arranged.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  contents  of  a  really  useful  volume^  we  shall  o^y  a 
cheap  and  simple  hivention,  of  which  the  inhabitanta  of 
Edinburgh,  at  least,  never  stood  more  in  need  than  thir 
year:— 

ailfPtX  WATEE  FILTBE. 

The  charcoal  must  be  perfisctly  well  burnt,  and  kepi 
fh>m  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  A  test  of  good  char, 
coal  is,  that,  when  pulTcrized,  it  sinks  rapidly  in  water. 
The  charcoal  most  he  supported  on  an  indestructiblo 
nmterial,  as  a  plate  of  hnmt  day,  perforated  with  helest 
Tho  filter  may  consist  of  a  common  garden^ot,  or  siadlar 
vessel,  with  holes  at  the  bottom.  The  lower  port  may  be 
filled  with  round  pebbles,  thsn  smaller  pebbles,  then  some 
coarse  sand,  and  finally  a  stratum  cf  pounded  charcoal  of 
about  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  a  great 
mirtake  to  place  any  material,  as  sand^  above  the  diar* 
coal,  with  the  view  of  arreaUng  the  groeser  particlsa 
of  impurity,  aa  the  sand  will  quickly  stop  up  and 
be  impervious  to  water.*  A  filter,  prepared  as  above 
Greeted,  will  render  water  perftetly  dear  and  sweet  for 
many  years — M.  J.  T.  HAinnir8_Proe#rdlfi^r  rfthe 
Briiuh  AsseehiHoH* 

Such  is  the  homely,  but  useful  matter  whidi  ffils  a 
oenaidsfable  space  in  «  The  Year.Book.'» 

TumhulTi  Sfntehee /rem  Reai  Life. 

The  Bey.  Mr  James  Ttambull,  a  respectable  Dissenting 
derjiryman  of  Edinburgh,  has  produced  a  yolome  of  Iife« 
like,  and,  indeed,  we  hare  no  doubt,  irue  stories,  for  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  and  improvement  of  his 
readers.  They  have  numerous  merits,  and  only  one  blem- 
ish ;  which  it  is, however,  probable  the  writer  may  consider 
their  higheet  merit  They  an  not  merely  ssrious,  they 
are  checriesr  moro  fbr  warning  than  encouragement. 
However  grave  and  earnest  the  preacher  may  be,  the 
successful  story-teller  must  condeeoend  to  amuse;  and 
to  study,  as  fyr  as  may  bo  cosapatibTe  with  tho  Uglier 
aim,  to  **  afoomaaodata  the  shows  of  things  lothe  teiies 
ofthendnd."  But,  although  the  stories,  being  fkom  real 
Hfff  ars  gsneraUy  of  a  gleomy  character,  soms  of  thsm 
arseminenUy  entertaining  in  their  dalaila.  Tharois^flMr 
exampla,  CrabbeJike  truth  in  the  story  of  ^The  Impru- 
dent Marriage^"  and  a  good  deal  of  ^et  hmnour ;  and 
alao  in  the  opening  acsnes  of  **  The  Fortunate  Old  Sol- 
dier.**  InthenameofhuBMrnlty,  we  would  ofl^thankf 
to  any  anther,  but  especially  to  an  orthodox  Calvinisde 
minister,  who  compoaed  a  tale  In  the  spirit  which  per- 
vades <<  Tho  Sotddeb"  ««8ctnea  hs  thaWoodi^'*astory 
of  Scottiih  settlers  In  Csnada,  is  another  of  our  fhvonrw 
iten  It  ia  frdl  of  tralh  aad  trial;  bat  it  is,  at  tho 
saaas  time,  healing  and  rsAashiag.  Wo  should  iasagine 
that  the  Scottish  Diaialen,  in  tho  irat  phm^  will  not 
be  dow  to  appredate  the  worth  of  Me  Tduflsa* 

*  To  the  above,  we  suggest  a  laige  piece  of  sponge  laid 
over  the  charcoal,  aoaa  to  flU  tho  apertnro  threruah  which 
the  filter  is  supplied  with  water ;  wnioh  ^MNifle,  if  waahed 
now  and  them,  will  keep  the  implenient  In  beiter  tcdcTy 
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Letter  to  ^  Earl  of  Durham  on  Faying  Mem" 
here  qf  Parliament,  &c. 

Ma&vbl  Redivitvs,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  hai, 
we  preeume,  placed  Lord  Darham^e  mme  on  hie  pamphlet, 
to  eDiure  it  tome  degree  of  attention.  He  is  a  Radical 
Reformer,  foing  much  farther  than  his  Lordship,  eren 
on  the  one  point  which  he  discnises— namely,  the  pro- 
priety of  paying  Members  of  Parliament,  which  is,  more- 
over, the  fifth  demamd  of  the  Chartists.  Paying  Mem- 
hers  will  not  be  conceded  by  the  legislature  one  jot 
sooner  than  any  of  the  other  demands.  Bat  what  for. 
bids  independent  constituencies  Ulting  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  reviving  a  custom  which,  though 
&IIen,  lilce  many  other  good,  old,  and  constitutional  prac- 
tices, into  desuetude,  has  never,  we  imagine,  been  disallowed 
by  act  of  Parliament  ?  We  should  rejoice  to  see  South- 
wark,  for  example,  revive  the  good  old  custom,  and  pay 
its  able,  Independent,  and  inde^tigable  representative, 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  requite  services  such  as  Mr 
HarveyV  Though  fisr  from  approving  of  much  of  the 
course  Mr  OTonnell  has  steered  for  the  last  few  sessions, 
we  belong  to  the  very  small  minority  who  approve  the 
principle  of  the  0*Connell  Rent — unable  to  perceive  how 
the  means  of  life  can  be  more  honourably  earned,  either 
in  the  military  or  civil  service  of  the  Government,  than 
in  the  more  immediate  and  direct  service  of  those  for 
whom  alone  Government  exists,  and  for  whose  interests 
only  all  its  functionaries  are  supposed  to  be  employed  and 
psdd.  Of  course,  we  limit  this  to  periods  lilce  the  pre- 
sent, when  sucli  services  are  eminently  required,  from 
the  legitimate  functionaries  either  falling  in  their  duty, 
or  actihg  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Interests  of  the 
people. 

We  carry  this  idea  so  fiur  as  to  believe  that  the  People 
have  quite  as  good  a  right  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
keeping  a  pensioner  or  two,  as  the  Crown ;  and  we  ima- 
gine that  the  People^s  pensioner  will,  in  every  case,  be 
chosen  for  reasons  as  fitting  and  as  honourable  to  the  indi- 
vidual. If  Mr  0*Connell  discharged  his  duty  to  his  conn- 
try  as  he  professes  to  do^  how  could  the  poort^t  peasant  in 
Ireland  more  wisely  contribute  his  mite  to  public  pur. 
poses  than  in  maintaining — nay,  in  enriching  Ireland's 
friend  and  advocate,  who  refutes  to  accept  of  any  other 
office,  that  he  may  be  free  to  hold  this,  which,  in  these 
times,  is  the  highest  post  of  all  ? 

The  Gift  for  all  Seasone.  Ed  itedhyWm.  Anderson. 
The  Editor  disclaims  the  name  of  Annual  for  his  neat 
and  pretty  volume,  as  the  design  of  it  is  higher  than  the 
amusement  of  the  mere  passing  hour.  But,  if  not  an 
Annual,  it  is  the  likest  thing  possible  to  those  favourite 
productions.  It  consists,  like  them,  of  tale,  essay,  and 
poem,  and  is  embellished  by  pretty  plates.  Among  the 
plates  is  yet  another  portrait  of  the  Queen.  The  binding, 
too,  is  in  the  gay  style  of  other  gift  books.  In  the  literary 
and  poetical  departments  we  find  contributions  from 
Lady  Bmmeline  Stuart,  Campbell,  J.  Walker  Ord,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Morehead,  Miss  Pardoe,  and  others ;  and  the 
editor,  already  known  as  the  author  of  ^<  Landscape 
Lyrics,**  and  several  volumes  of  fugitive  poetry,  has 
contributed  his  full  share  of  prose  and  verse.  Our 
brief  specimen  of  this  Easter  gift-book  shall  be  the  song 
by  J.  Sheridan  Knowles. 

THK  LOTE&'S  WISH. 

•*  I  aend  thee  a  wish,  love  I  a  wish  send  I  thee, 

Of  love  too  true  the  token : 
*  A  joy  for  each  pang  thou  hast  given  to  me, 

▲  whole  heart  for  the  one  tl^oa  hast  broken.* 


Wherever  thy  footeteps  lead  thee  by  day. 
May  the  cherub  of  peace  hie  before  thee ! 

Wherever,  at  idffht.  thy  soft  efaeek  thou  shalt  Isy, 
May  the  angd  of  sleep  hover  o*er  theel 

^  ini  tell  thee  what  love  i»~thon  taaght%t  it  to  me  I 
'Tis  to  love  when  thouVt  forsaken. 

When  the  throb  of  the  heart  that's  existence  to  thee, 
For  thee  no  more  shall  awaken. 

Strong,  strong  was  the  light  of  thy  smile ;  hot,  ehl 
III  tell  thee,  sweet,  what's  strongei^— 

The  love  which  more  bright  than  at  first  can  glow, 
Though  tisfed  by  that  smile  no  longer.*' 
The  Bouquet,  or  Ladies'  Ftoem  Oarien. 

This  little  volume  is  devoted  to  m  dcscriptioii  of  the 
most  commoo  of  those  hardy  or  green^MCse  plants  wUeh 
flower  In  rooms ;  and  it  eMCates  a  few  remarks  upea  the 
best  manner  of  treating  plants  in  large  towns,  with  their 
sunless  and  smoky  balconies,  and  lU-airsd  sitting^eomi. 
The  plants  are  taken  in  tho  order  of  their  floweriag,  firsm 
January  to  December.  Ladies  wHl  recsslve  many  weW 
hints  for  the  in-door  mattsgement  of  thetr  fifoirttei. 
CamelUas,  it  seems,  fail  sofrequsntly  from  tao  Kfhs 
temperature^  but  above  all  from  an  uaeqaal  one.  Bd 
how  is  it  possible  to  preserve  an  equal  temperature  In 
English  apartments,  with  open  fins  ?  The  avibsr  re. 
coBimends  that  camellias  be  kept  in  ratbsr  celd  roeoM) 
while  the  buds  ars  swelling,  and  notiecs  that  oeer-mtir* 
ing  at  this  period  is  the  frequent  cause  of  ths  flewsi^Mi 
falling  oft 

The  only  Security  against  Poperp, 

ThU  is  a  discourse  lately  deliverwl  in  tUs  city, by  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Marshall,  one  of  the  great  guaa  of  the^seeensa, 
and  publUhed  by  the  Edinburgh  Association  ferPrsoot. 
ing  Voluntary  Church  Principles.  Mr  Marshall  Usui 
that  his  discourse  is  the  expeti  of  the  principles  ef  the 
Dissenters,  regarding  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  tkst 
from  it  Churchmen  may  learn  how  the  Dissenters  ♦*  wiih 
to  deal  with  the  Papists,  and  how  with  thsaselTei." 
« The  truth  is,*'  he  says,  «*  we  view  Churcbswa  sad 
Papists,  and  have  all  along  riewed  them,  in  asarlf  the 
same  light.  We  have  much  cause  to  dislike  both,  sad 
soms  cause  to  fear  both,  as  long  as  they  arsCoBpal- 
sories ;  and,  for  our  own  safety,  and  the  public  good)  per- 
haps we  might  also  say,  we  would  at  least  diveet  hoth  of 
their  compulsory  power."  This  is,  at  all  evsnls,  pitie 
speaking.  The  learned  preacher  sees  security  agaioet  the 
spread  of  Popery,  in  the  VolunUry  Systen  only.  Weie 
all  creeds  placed  on  a  level,  he  has  no  fiear  that  the  puMit 
will  prevail.  «  The  EttabUshment  alone  makes  PsfnT 
formidable.  Let  that  EsubMshnent  oontions  tossitf, 
and  it  will  probably  pass,  and  at  no  distant  daf .  iaM  tbe 
hands  of  the  Catholics."  Had  Mr  Marshall  Umited  hii 
alarming  prediction,  or  induction,  to  li^Iaod,  we  ihoald 
be  cautious  of  gainsaying  him.  U«  tells  the  BsAhliih- 
ment  they  have  cause  to  fear  Popery ;  it  ins  beaten  thesi, 
and  will  beat  them  again— that  is,  nalsss  ^y  ahssdn 
the  compulsory  system.  To  this  vlgofOBS-^sceoiss  ais 
appended  several  important  notas  on  the  great  coatro- 
versy  which  shakes  our  land  in  ita  Isngth  and  bRsdth, 
and  on  that  new  form  of  Popery  which  is  openly  resriaf 
its  front  in'  the  head-quarters  of  Chorsh-of-BBflswlism- 
Oxford* 

The  Rev.  JR.  Montgomary'e  Poems. 
The  first  volnms  of  a  now  and  small,  but  v«y  MSt 
edition  of  these  poems  has  appeared  in  GlasH^*  *  ^^^ 
the  first,  and,  we  presume,  still  tha  most  popular  of  Mr 
Montgomery's  poems,  occupies  tha  volame.  It  has  hees 
carefully  revised  by  the  author,  nnd  is  improved  accot*' 
ingly.  We  are  glad  to  sss  Scotland  ones  mors 
forth  sach  reprints* 
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Cdifimia.    By  Alexander  Forbes,  Esq. 

CtUfornia,  or,  it  least,  iti  ezteiifiTe  northern  diriiion, 
(Upper  OaliftmU,)  it  destined  one  day  to  become  %  popu. 
Um^  prodeetiTe,  end  highlj-oivilised  eonntry.  The 
satksr  of  the  ▼olnme  before  as,  imagines  that  the  dawn 
of  that  day  lus  arrived,  and  that,  if  a  canal,  not  much 
deeper  than  the  Caledonian  Canal,  but  saflicient  to  re. 
cci?e  large  Merchant  ships,  were  cat  across  the  Isthmus  of 
PaasBs,  steam  narigation,  in  all  its  power  and  magni- 
lode,  would  commence  in  the  Pacific,  and  that  the  colon. 
intieB  of  CalilbmUi  by  the  Britiah  might  at  once  Uke 
pUce,  and  nnder  highly  laimarable  auspices.  Efen 
withoQt  this  great  deslderatam,  he  considers  colonization 
practicabls. 

The  prolines  is  in  a  state  of  rerolt  against  the  Mexi- 
cu  lepoblic,  of  which  it  is  a  nominal  part;  and  our 
ibUmt  thinks  it  probable  that  that  goyemment  might  be 
iadaeed  to  cede  this  troablesome  and  anarchical  portion 
ef  its  nominal  dominions  to  its  Bnglish  creditors,  and 
that  the  latter  ought  to  accept  the  ceded  territory  in  lien 
of  the  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  which  there  is  but  a 
■Ufht  prospect  of  obtaining  in  a  hurry  from  any  more 
fwihle  eouroe.  For  the  speedy  occupation  of  California 
bjthe  Britbb,  Mr  Forbes  offers  many  reasons.  The 
AMericans  may  advance  from  one  quarter,  and  the  Rns- 
ibnf  have  already  effected  a  tettlement  within  the  limits 
daiaed  by  Mexico  as  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
the  republic  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  volume 
cmiatsof  a  history  of  California,  compiled  from  former 
vritcn,  and  from  Beechey  and  recent  nay iga tore.  As  a 
piece  of  book-carpentry  or  joinery,  it  is  well  enough,  and 
the  sccooat  of  the  natives  and  of  the  Catholic  missions, 
iaterating  reading  upon  the  whole ;  but  all  that  is  of 
Fith  or  Bdoment  in  the  work — the  probable  consequences 
eftttain  navigation  on  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  practicable 
obaixation  of  California — might  have  been  put  into  a 
noil  pamphlet,  and  would  then  have  better  answered 
(he  derired  purpose,  if  that  be  to  awaken  attention  to  ihe 
CipthUitiss  of  another  promising  gmi^alion  fields  the 
'vpeyoMot  of  the  Mexican  debt,  and  the  checking  of 
Bonisn  smbition.  Would,  however,  that  Russian  enter- 
ft^  never  took  a  worse  direction  !  Out  of  their  own 
^•Batrj,  it  is  not  without  some  truth  that  the  Runians 
nceivs  the  compliment  of  being  the  Americans  of  the 
Old  World— an  actlre,  restless,  but  intelligent  people. 

IWe  gentlemen — we  cannot  at  present  call  them  for- 
gets gentlemen — who  have  speculated  too  deeply  in 
'Man  lecnrities,  will  lend  a  greedy  ear  to  the  suggcs- 
*•••  ef  Mr  Forbes,  even  while  their  hearts  despond. 
^  ii  ef  opinion  that,  if  California  be  ceded  for  the 
^|HA  debt,  the  company  of  creditors  ought  to  exer- 
"Mrtghis  of  sovereignty,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
^  latt  India  CompMiy.  Mr  Forbes,  like  many  other 
"■■ary  amalpmators  and  disposers  of  nations  and 
^^  never  appears  to  doubt  the  right  of  Mexico  U 
**^  Mch  a  transfer,  nor  to  contider  that  there  are,  or 
^ht  to  be,  two  parties  to  a  bargain,  though  here  there 
"Mid  he  three ;  and  the  most  imporUut  of  nil,  the  Cali- 
'*>iaas,  whether  Indians  or  Spaniards,  are  to  have  no 
^<*e.  The  new  emlgnitson  fleld-4he  slight,  though,  we 
"My  AM  oljectien,  surmounted,  of  whether  the  people 
•Mldad^U  British  lettlen-^oes  look  inviting. 
^^  ^  cnaiftrt  of  Mexican  bondhoUiers,  and  as  a 
'"'■'•  •f  Uie  book,  we  dte  the  following  eulogy  i— 

Jy^^  •^^  circumstance  into  account,  perhaps  no 
f*«»T  whatever  can  excel,  or  hardly  vie  with  Califoma, 
n>tt«iil advantages.  lugaognphical  situaUonissuchaa 
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one  would  point  out  if  he  was  desired  to  select  the  most 
favoured  situation  in  the  world.  Its  topographical  rela- 
tions are  also  most  favourable.  It  stretches  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  enjoys  all  the  manifbld 
advantages  of  a  maritime  country.  By  its  great  ezteiw 
sion  from  north  to  south,  settlers  have  the  option  of  se« 
lecting  a  climate  suited  to  their  health  and  views. 

After  a  small  side-thrust  at  other  emigration  field% 
Mr  Forbes  continues : — 


Some  countries,  although  they  are  placed  in  the  i 
geographical  relation,  are  sandy  deserts  or  inundated 
marshes ;  others  are  uninhabitable  mountains  or  imper. 
vious  forests;  some  are  destitute  of  ports  and  rivers ( 
while  others  are  surrounded  or  possessed  by  savageS| 
or  bordered  by  shoals  and  unapproachable  shores." 

Having  thus  diepoeed  of  the  Canadas,  the  Western 
States  of  America,  and  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand^ 
for  the  above  summary  comprehends  them  all,  our  author 
proceeds  with  his  own  projected  paradisiacal  place  of  settle- 
ment. 

*<  California,  on  the  contrary,  enjoys  natural  and  local 
advantages  equal  to  its  geographical  situation.  Its  soil 
is  of  the  moat  fertile  description,  capable  of  producing  the 
choicest  fruits  and  grairu  in  the  greatest  perfection  and 
abundance.  Its  coasts  are  bold  and  free  of  danger,  washed 
by  the  placid  Pacific  Ocean,  and  possessed  of  ports  of 
the  first  order.  It  is  also  watered  by  abundant  rivers; 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  configuration  of  the  sur. 
face  of  the  country  to  forbid  the  eternal  spring  which  its 
situation  promises.  There  is  found  a  temperature  equally 
removed  from  heat  or  cold  ;  and  the  range  of  hills  which 
bound  the  maritime  part  of  California  to  the  north-west, 
shelter  it  from  the  only  winds  which  might  be  apprehendeA 
seriously  to  injure  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  or  to  incommoda 
the  lahabitanu.  The  situation  of  California  for  intercourse 
with  other  countries,  and  its  capacity  for  commerce- 
should  it  ever  be  possessed  by  a  numerous  and  industriona 
population — is  most  favourable.  Its  western  shores  on 
the  Pacific,  possess  capacious  ports.  The  port  of  San 
Francisco,  for  size  and  safety,  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  so  situated  as  to  be  made  the 
centre  of  the  commercial  relations  which  may  take  place 
between  Asia  and  the  western  coasts  of  America.  .  .  « 
It  appears  as  if  California  was  designed  by  nature  to  be 
the  medium  of  connecting,  commercially,  Asia  with 
America,  and  as  the  depot  of  the  trade  between  those  two 
vast  continents,  which  possess  the  elements  of  unbounded 
commercial  interchange — the  one  overfiowing  with  all 
the  rich  and  luxurious  commodities  alivays  characteristic 
of  the  East— the  other  possessing  a  superabundance  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  other  valuable  productions,  to  give 
in  exchange.  California  is  also  admirably  adapted  for 
carrying  on  a  trade  with  all  the  new  republics  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  ;  and  as  its  productions  are  of  a  different 
description  from  those  of  the  countries  chiefly  situated 
within  the  tropics,  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  them  with 
articles  of  indispensable  necessity,  which  Idtherto  they 
have  been  obliged  to  procure  from  Europe,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  and  often,  from  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
rendered  useless,  by  the  damaged  state  in  which  they, 
arrived.  California  could  furnish  abundantly  all  those 
countries  with  flour,  potatoes,  salted  prorisions,  hides, 
tallow,  butter,  cheese,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  olives,  raisins^ 
apples,  and  other  fruiU;  as  also  with  hemp  or  cordage. 
flax,  wood,  pitch,  tar,  &c.  .  .  •  Another  commercial 
field  appears  to  be  gradually  opened  in  the  numerous 
islands  scattered  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  some  of  whicli» 
particularly  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  considerable  deal- 
ings are  already  carried  on  by  foreign  vessels,  and  also 
by  those  under  the  Sandwich  Island  fiag. 

Even  without  a  great  canal  cutting  across  the  isthmnt^ 
or  a  railroad,  our  author  imagines,  that  if  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  government  were  properly  to  encourage  the 
attempt,  California  might  be  reached  with  little  more 
difficulty  than  New  Holland.  <<  'TIS  a  for  cry  to  LmIu 
awe^**  at  the  Campbells  say. 


mi 


whTttcAh  timtffrm,. 


tengknd  in  Search  of  a  Ueligton. 
TImm  letter^  dknmlii;  thodaty  of  Iheelogical  inquiry, 
Mid  the  marHHf  ttf  ktiifaAft  ihterf^teace  with  rell  j^iotis 
^rAM,  kM  pnitoHiri^  to  b6  wi'ltteiti  iif  a  Heretic  ot 
apostate  th}m  the  faiih  of  the  Prophet,  can  hardly  t>e  con- 
Ader4d  ^nin^,  thougffi  a  |)reface,  by  an  alleged  tinglish 
editor,  anerts  at  much.  They  enjoin  toleration,  religiotis 
HuHfy,  Md  tiil1)«itilde4  Are«ddtil  bf  inquiry.  If  the 
Writer,  trhd  (lifect)y  attacks  onty  the  ^orah,  in  which  li6 

{irodaims  his  disbelief,  had  another  though  covert  object, 
t  will  Eot»  wa  thinly  be  forwarded  by  the  round-about 
scheme  ha  hii  deTised* 

Bngkind  and  ih  Peoph* 

A  f^falmt  history  fbt*  ytkmjs  i^rsons  atid  diildreii  tli 
iaUaol;  fvofessinf  ihtf  |»ralse#ortby  object  of  tilling  lest 
M»ttt  tfaa  m^  klttga  atd  udblftt,  atid  iflore  about  the 
People,  and  their  domestic  customt  and  locial  usages,  tbaa 
liittories  of  greater  pretention.  It  stretehet  from  Alfred 
ihe  Great  to  Victoria  the  Young,  and  il  decorated  irith 
woodeUouta^  represeutiug  eoltumes  of  the  periods,  ftfc.  Ice. 
i\iM  bf  it  Jmeu;  Ulusirating  th^  Domestic 

Manners  of  the  Jews.    By  Madame  Brindlah* 

^irai  Series. 

If  this  be  a  gMUine  wuf  k,  it  Is  not  #Otth  mudi  ;^if 
ittittOtl^,  it  is  vforth  tiiitbiUg  at  all.  It  it  interspfereed 
#!t1i  \^Kat  ai^  called  orxginat  anecdotes  of  J^apoteon^ 
4n^  a  variety  of  coarse  or  equivocal  stories  (even  those 
#f  bit  own  amoiirs)  telated  by  a  father  to  hit  ydnn; 
iittgfater  i^umth.  Pe^liapk  it  ft  AeedKns  to  tnention 
iphetri^ral  \^6tks  of  thltf  ^ott  at  all,  Wheh  it  cannot  be 
ian^  Without  censUre ;  but  in  this  instance  the  title  may 
^^islead— and  the  book  is  in  every  respect  an  indififferent 


SERIAL  WORKS. 

AttiOBg  oChWiTj  we  may  notice  SbeIlct's  Poems, 
toL  ii.,  containltig  the  <«ProriietheU8  Unbound,"  "Hellas," 
dEbd  «*  The  Cenci  (*  and,  we  regret  to  say,  ftwcr  autolbio. 
ftapiiical  notes  than  we  long  for,  though  they  are  very 
lliterettatii:  ao  far  at  they  go. 

Vr%*k  Dictiontiry  if  Arts  atid  ManUfnetures, 
PanVtl., 
Announces  the  welcome  tidings  of  200  more  pages  and 
S40  more  engravings  than  were  originally  contemplated, 
and  no  addiiiotial  charge !  Now,  a  thrifty  public  will 
stiy  this  is  handsome.  The  author  hak  been  led  into  this 
enlargement  of  his  work,  in  consequence  of  Mr  XV^IIliim 
](lfewlon,  Patent  Agent,  and  tlie  proprietor  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  permitting  him  to  incor- 
porate in  tha  Dictionary  many  interesting  details  and 
iUtistralive  fibres  of  modern  patent  InventioUs,  Mrhich 


must  fi^  ir«tt  dl^Mliltilke  ^  Dr  Ufi^^MeWmt 
werk^ 

Part  V*  of  the  Ptctbrittl  Shahspel^^, 
Pi-esenU  the  publlfi  with  Richard  11.  Thii  pUy  tlTts 
ruodli  fln-  nduch  national,  antiquarian,  and  histetlcsl 
lore^  aad  for  illnst^tiv^  eBgravingt  of  costttmes  sii4 
Rnglish  t^etiery  and  antique  deootatiob;  AtoMig  atkir 
platet,  are  the  portrait  of  Ri^drd  IL  iu  tl|e  Jerastleiir 
chamber...a  view  of  the  Savoy  and  of  ^rtstot-^  risw  of 
Langlef..-of  Edward  III.*s  TomW  and  the  exterior  of 
Westminster.  In  baie^  tiila  Part  la  elegantly  and  |it. 
foaaliy  embeiliaheAt 

tkrreir*  BUtorp  ofBtiiish  Sif'di, 
One  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  of  ttie  l^rish, 
baa  *erfthefl  Part  XI.  lind  the  Wd  of  th^  firtt  vdWtne. 
The  cuts  of  the  tt^fttblers,  and  1*e  tiesti  and  fitdtt^t  yif. 
hettes,  are  txqtiistU  dt  thdr  kihd.    1^*  ten  Inik^  no 
improvement  on  this  sfcriet,  unlet*  the  author  clidie  to 
tieitow  oh  the  lovers  of  the  featured  tHbts  t  ftw  more 
«f  those  traiti  bf  bird-character  trhich  LoM  firdnghani 
Iwuld  teltet  at  ttluttratlta  Of  Wrd  lUtMligeliW.   thoft 
which  art  glreii  ihrbw  ft  high  moral  cha^m  onfthebwiJ, 
bringing  it  deligbtfttlly  home  to  humftii  sytapAlHifea 
Pictorial  tlistory  of  Napoleon. 
A  History  of  l^ap6leon,  lavishly  embellished  by  wood 
engravings,  from  the  designs  of  French  artists,  is  appear- 
ing in  parts.     U  professes  to  give  an  impartial  digest  of 
the  best  of  the  numerous  publications  concerning  Bona- 
parte, which  is  to  be  comprised  in  a  tingle  volume;  and 
that,  we  may  say,  a  very  handsome,  though,  perhaps,  aa 
ovcrrdressed  one.     Part  t.  shews  a  redundancy  of  clercr 
plates.     The  work  is  edited  by  R.  tt.  Home,  Esq.,  who 
is  well-known  to   the  literary  world  of  London,  aa  tbe 
author  of  the  «  Exposition  of  the  False  IMcdituD,"  and 
some  drartoas   of  merit.      Part  I.,  in  sUty-flvc  pag», 
carries  us  from  the  birth  of  Napoleon  to  hia  splendid 
campaign  in  Italy.     Tke  work  it  eiechted  With  spirit 
and  rapidity  of  touch,  which  does  not,  however,  mar  the 
precision  of  its  details,  nor  effia<ie  tte  memorable  poinu 
in  Napoleon's  life.   We  hugur  very  favourably  of  this  con. 
densed  and  spirited  history. 

Christian  Library  Edition, 
A  felectiou  of  popukir  religiimt  works  are  in  co«*  «f 
being  reprinted  in  an  edition  undar  the  above  Baffle, 
neatly  and  cheaply,  in  the  style  for  whteh  we  claim  some 
merit,  having  first  tet  the  example  in  Taifi  Mf^9<^^ 
There  is  one  such  edition  published  by  Ward,  and  an- 
other by  Warren,  and  there  is  room  for  both.  Bsforeusi* 
Cecire  Memoirs  of  Newton,  published  by  the  laiierfor 
Ninepence,  and  in  good  form;  and  Kiummacberi 
«*  Elisha,"  also  very  cheap,  considering  that  it  ia  given  on- 
abridged. 


POLITICAL   REGISTER- 


t»AtlLTAMEt^T. 

'  THt  appointment  of  Lord  Ebrington  to  the  Lord 
Eteutenancy  of  Ireland — a  useless  and  expensive  office— 
hai  given  great  odence  to  the  Tories,  because  he  had,  on 
oke  bccasioU,  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  every  man  of  ho- 
nesty and  sense  entertains  regarding  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
imw  state  of  the  havy  has  given  rise  to  intlth  discussion 
cdnueMed  With  the  bagbear  t^f  Rtisllati  invasiod.  We  hdpe 
the  Rustiant  will  tend  a  large  fleet  into  the  Channel  lielt 
year ;  for  it  will  have  the  good  effect  of  bringing  our  IVf  init* 
try  and  legislature  to  their  senses,  and  teach  them  that  the 
itttddl^  ahd  t^oi^ld^  cUisses  are  not  always  to  be  despised. 
Bow  would  they  like  the  experiniimt  bt  calling  OUt  the 


tfiiiitia,  and  arming  tt^6  or  three  hUndl-ed  tliftjwn*/']; 
nntcers  at  present,  as  ti^as  done  In  1803  ?  Jhey  w^ 
not  forgot  what  tooic  pla«e  hi  IrtUad  in  17B>»  •^^'T 
gine.  The  militia  it  to  be  fcaUed  out,  we  are  tpld  ',m 
on  a  new  footing.      It    u   advitable  to  make  toow 

^   ^SERiEANT    TaLFOURD'S    toPYfclOH*    ^itJ-r^J 

intefested  opposition  made  td  the  Copyright  Bill  Wf  *°^ 
great  publishers  of  Lonfloflj  la<t  yWlr,  hatb^  ^  H^ 
in  consequence  of  an  obnoxious  clause,  bearing  upon 
interests,  bfelog  omitted.  As  ii  nd^  ttondt.  thf  billw'J 
prove  advantageous  to  those  publishers  ^bo  at  pre^  ^ 
hold  copyrights,  or    are  ISkely  io  acquire  th^   ^ 


v6Uti(H)is  laavstrnt 


'""  T    '*'!''' 


M,  flw  ^MffOii  of  lh«  teofi<tfM>1t  frotti  HMif- 
ilfM  t«  ilttf  7#af9,  will  ptoTe  f^r  mol^  ben^eial  to 
raUisbett  thtii  to  aothors^  Authors  will  gaiti  lUtlfe 
bf  t)ie  tDterate,  pabltsbers  a  good  deal ;  biit  the  gn\ti  to 
pnblUben  and  anthort  ti^!H  rbt  <;(HititerbaIanc^  the 
handr«dth  paH  Of  the  losrt  to  the  pnblic  We  tetftin 
the  o^ihldfl  we  expressed  hfet  year — tb»t  the  ciiSes  of 
CopyrifHt  Jiod  Pit^nts  are  pHitisely  similar;  that  an  Author 
Kai  10  more  liaiural  Hght  to  testrAin  othel-s  fh»ai  copyiii^ 
or  ^ntln^  his  bortk,  Ih^  kn  Inrentor  has  Co  prercrtt 
others  ftom  adopting  his  discotery.  Jtl  }>erfecting 
a  mftlianlcat  Inrentioii,  ihere  may  hare  been  as  great 
Hpenditnre  of  laSont  And  itigennlty  As  In  wriling  A 
book.    The  inretitor  is  allowed  A  monopdly,  cAlled  A 

rtnii,  fbr  A  moderate  number  of  jrears;  which  is 
rffleired  if  cAnse  for  aii  ei^tension  Of  the  faionbpol^ 
U  ihiwfl.  We  csbnot  see  how  An  author  can  be  entitled 
to  more,  tf  Seijeant  TAlftnrd  tncceed  in  Carrylhg  his 
Uil,  he  iHll  hAire  Aecotnplkhed  an  AtnoUnt  of  ptiblic  mis. 
ckicf  ef  which  ItiA  benetolellt  mind  fcan  hA?6  ha  botitkp- 
tioQ. 

SCOTLAND,      . 

Di  BowBnro.— -dome  of  the  S(  ottish  newspapers  hay* 
ROMDmended  Dr  Bowring  for  the  expected'  vAcahcy  in 
Uh  representatiOB  of  Leith.  Tlie  recomqpiendatlOn  is, 
perlspi.  prematnre  ;  bnt^  if  a  yacancy  should  soon  occur 
10  Leitn,  or  any  oth^r  mercatltile  town,  a  more  zealous 
and  efficient  representatire  than  Dr  Bowring  could  not  be 
tiriwd  fbr.  ThAl  Gonstitnency  will  do  itself  honodr, 
wiucb  chooses  to  worthy  and  accomplished  a  public  man. 

CotJET  OF  Sbssio^t. — We  have  received  the  annual 
rrtiim  of  the  number  of  cases  instituted  and  decided  in 
Hit  Court  1^  year.  And  we  thlnlc  it  fbtms  a  Aost  eon- 
tfseihg  Ar|$«ment  AfainSt  increasitfg  thi  jUdges*  sAlAri^ 
BAA  hr  dimiiUshinf  their  ntimber.  The  total  number 
o(  Aaal  judgments,  in  litii;ated  cases,  pronounced  by  the 
fireLordj  Ordinary,  is  607  ;  312  of  which  wei-e  carried 
lAtd  the  Inner^Hoosew  The  IhneT^Honse  of  the  Kifsi 
Division  pronounced  162  final  judgments,  in  litigated 
ttKs;ihe  Inner.  HouAe  of  the  Secofad  Division  135; 
i«d  tb«rs  were  87  caHSAs  fried  by  jury ;  so  that  the  real 
jwUcisl  biislheAri  of  the  Court  consistM  in  deciding 
K9  CAties  4  for  the  cAuses  carried  from  the  Lordi 
Ordhiary  into  the  Ihner-Hotise,  cannot  b^  counted; 
Tkc  MsioA  of  these  029  cAu«^  costA  the  country  aboot 
no,<K)0  a-tear  ft>r  judges,  clerics,  ftc*,  besides  the  ex* 
pfflse  of  connAel  and  Agents,  paid  by  the  HHganis  them, 
idrsi)  er  £182  each,  which,  we  shrewdly  inspect,  is  ttore 
^  thA  ATAragA  sum  At  stalie.  If  we  look,  howerei-, 
to  asre  nAttere  of  formj  #hith  Are,  ih  reality,  dohe  by 
At'derks,  Wlthmit  the  judges  biioe  looking  at  the  Appli- 
wiSDSy  we  find  a  coosidelviblA  Appearance  df  bdsineAs ; 
^  t«  hatA  501  decrees  in  absence,  prohotihced  by  the 
Mi  Ordinal^,  ^59  mere  fbrmal  appUeAtidfas,  phesettted 
^  the  First  Division,  and  886  of  such  applications  io  the 
'^'coAd;  flmalli  however,  as  the  business  is,  all  the  judges 
esstHte  to  b^  ih  arrear.  Lord  Montrieff  had,  at  the  date 
«f  the  ivtarn,  tao  lets  than  57  causes  ready  for  dfbntc,  but 
Ott  hetrA,  some  Of  which  had  stood  on  his  roll  very  neai  ly 
I  tiMvrilionth.  Lord  Jeffiey  had  sixty-tiiref,  some  of 
vHieh  h^d  h^en  on  the  roll  since  the  beginning  of  M'ircH 
^jHt;  and  the  other  three  Ordinaries  wete  all,  more 
•r  tos,  hi  arreAr.  Both  of  the  Inner.  Houses,  also,  were 
tvo  or  three  metlths  in  AHAal*,  though,  as  every  one  who 
itttAdei  the  CuttK  tnnst  have  observed,  the^  Often  did 
M  sit  mote  than  an  hduf  of  tif  0  a-day.  Why,  with  shch 
*  Aith  of  Aiatters,  the  sitting^  of  the  Cotif  t  were  hot  ex. 
^thirdf  AAder  the  proviliooi  of  the  statdte  L  Qui.  IV.  e. 
^  oe&  10,  Is  a  qnestlOB  whibh  we  hopA  some  of  thh 
Kfiateri  of  ParlteineAt  will  aslc  the  Lord  AdvocAte ;  for, 
V  ve  tttbeaher  rightly,  there  #as  a  similar  arreAr  at  the 
^QAIhl  Af  last  yter.  We  Are,  therefore,  glad  to  ob^ 
KTSi  that  Mr  WAllibe  U  to  move,  in  the  Cdmmitiee  on 
*e  CAtttbf  SlAiWh  Bill,  thAt  the  Sittings  of  the  Court 
n^ttAAdei  to  eight  flionths ;  Jbr  It  Is  plain,  from  what 
h«  •eeomd,  that  tto  dUtretiohary  poU^r  in  thii  matter 
Cto  he  entmsted  dtber  tb  tbl  offlOATA  of  the  Grown  or  to 
^^MH  Itselft  nt  WhUAoA  Is  Also  to  move  for  an  in. 
1«iry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ddties  of  the 
JodgM,  and  whether  ofat  <tf  thd  itmer.Hdusei,  an4  four 


jttdgei,clerkiylp^  tnAfnot  (le-dli^^lsAd  tri^^AlidA  9Aw^ 
of  £14,000^  a-year  thereby  «ff«^ted.  8uph  a  reduction 
i^oold  amply  ehablA  the  Pee-Pundt  so  long  felt,  as  most 
oppressive,  to  be  entirely  removed.  Another  excel leht 
prop<^Si]  of  Mr  WAllace  Is,  that,,  in  fdtnre,  all  witnessea 
should  be  exaOiined  droliy^io  Court^  instead  of  the  ab»iK<lt 
tedious,  and  expensive  form  of  taking  written  proofs,  by: 
oommisslOn  i  hut,  of  course,  &U  these  valqable  suggeatrons 
Will  b^  rejected  by  thA  combined  Whig  and  Tory  majo* 
rity,  ivhb  cotisider  it  a  niuch  better  tUng  fbat  the. Minis- 
ter of  the  day  shbnld  have  plenty  of  j)atr0nage,  and  .thidt 
partisans  plenty  of  platen,  than  that  justice  should  he^ 
exp^iiiofisly,  cheaply,  An4  e^ciently  administered. 

Mfby,  when  business  is  sp  rapidly  declinihg,  thejudgea^ 
lalAries  are  to  bA  increased,  we  have  seen  naexplanation  ; 
bnt  thAt  thA  business  is  declining  fttirftilly  no  one  novr 
disputes*  An  Appearaiice  of  busing  is  tip  doubt  kept 
up  by  employing  the  judges  in  making  up  records,  and. 
other  matters  hot  at  all  of  A  judicial  na^ure^  but  whiph 
otight  to  be  done  by  the  ^Arties  themselves  or  by  the  clArl^ 
of  court.  One  half  of  the  time  of  the  Outer  House 
|udg^  is  dtcopled.  in.motipns  for  fin.order  JCt^r'o^  papers, 
And  other  mere  foraial  business  ;  most  or  these  motions 
Ar4  so  mticH  A  matter  of  course,  that  no  opposition,  or 
even  appearance,  is  made  by  the  other  party.  We  hATe, 
on  former  occasions,  given  return^  of  the  number  of  cases 
brought  into  the  Outer  Hnuse  annually  since  1794,  sbAw« 
ing  a  regular  d^reasA  of  business.  The  last  retom  i^e  gAte.. 
was  for  1831)  whAn  the  number  was  1956 ;  last  year,  tiie 
number  was  duly  1486 — so  that  the  prediction  in  our  last 
Register,  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  Court  ofSessioaV 
*<  occupation  would  be  gone,*'  is  amply  eonflrmedr  Thtr 
Aboner  iu  pHmaty  jurisdiction  iA  aboliAtied,  And  it  Ji 
rendered  a  mere  Court  of  Review  of  the  decisions  of  the. 
sheriff  and  other  inferior  courts,  the  better.  Pour  judgef^ 
would  be  quite  enough  for  that  purpose,  and  a  saving  of 
^50,006  a-year  would  be  effected. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

We  never  doubted  that,  sooner  or  later,  eur  misgo. 
vemment  of  Canada  would  lead  us  into  collision  with 
the  United  States ;  and  the  eveflt  seems  at  hand,  ari^ting 
out  of  the  North.East  Boundary  Question,  the  settlement 
of  tvhich  has  been  so  shAdiefully  neglected  by  our  differ* 

ent  Cabineu  dnring  the  last  twenty  years The  judiclAV 

murders  proceed  in  Canada  without  the  smallest  Appear^ 
ance  of  any  attempt  in  Pariiament,  or  elsewhere,  to  put. 
a  stop   to  them.     Pive  victims    have    been  ihassacred 
for  the  Shooting  of  Mr  Walker,  ai  if  the  law  could  nol 
be  satisfled  with  less    thah  five  lives  for  one.     It  is' 
Amusing  to  hear  thA  unhAppy  uen  who  werA  implicated 
in  the  lAte  ontbreAks,  stigmatized  ifl  Journals  conducted, 
by  military  men,  As  robbers  and  murderers.   Wodld  any 
soldier  hesltAte^  on  a  niodient's  notice,  to  proceed  to  the' 
eoaht  of  PrAnce,  and  bum  the  first  village  he  came  to, 
and  slay  their  Inhabiunts  As  they  attempted  to  make  their 
escape  ftom  the  burning  ruins?  Soldiers  talkingof  robbery 
and  murder,  ibrsooth  1    Do  they  think  the  expetiitiun  to 
Copenhagen  in  1801,  in  tidie  of  profound  peace  beitveen 
Britain  and  Denmark,  the  bombardment  ofthe  city,  the 
mrtSsacre  of  the  inhabitants.  And  ihe  plUuUer  of  the 
DauiBh  navy  and  arsenals,  are  forgotten  I 
AGRICULTURE. 

LBOALTTT  of    iMrOATiNO   FoOD  fBOM   IRELAVD. 

The  flars  have  now  been  struck  in  the  Scottish  counties, 
and  they  are  higher  than  t^ey  haie  been  since  the  war. 
The  higheet  flAr  price  of  wheat  for  East.Lothiah  is  78s.. 
—double  that  of  1838  (SOs.  2d,)-^  much  for  the  anti- 
cipated  effect  of  the  present  Com-LAW  ih  keeping  prices 
steady.  We  luspAct  that  in  that  county,  as  well  as  in 
other  districts  in  Scotland  where  rents  are  paid  in  grain, 
however  prosperous  the  landlords  may  this  year  be, 
it.  will  be,  in  reality,  A  year  of  distress  to  the  tenantry^ 
before  their  reUts  are  paid.  But  the  high  price  will  do 
them  much  good,  by  giving  them  a  practical  lesson  on  the 
operation  of  the  Com-Laivs,  regarding  which  the  tenantry, 
AS  AppAATs  fh>m  the  hundreds  of  petitions  they  have  been 
pouring  into  t)Ari lament,  are  still  wofully  in  the  dark. 
We  Atb  glad  to  observe  that  Mr  Bannerman  is  to  call 
the  Attention  of  Parliament  to  the  prohibition  against  tne 
importation  of  foreign  animal  food.    The  following  ii 


SeO    LETTER  FROM  THE  MANAGER  OP  THE  SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  COMPANY. 


the  tarma  of  hii  lllofcio&^.<*  Mr  Btnoeraan  to  call  tha 
attentloQ  of  the  Home  to  tha  3d  WUliam  IV.,  cap.  62, 
Mc  58,  which  prehibiti  tha  importation  of  beef,  cattle^ 
flih,  of  foreign  taking  or  curing,  lamb,  mutton,  poric, 
•heep,  swine ;  and  to  mo?a  that  so  much  of  the  eaid  act, 
M  abioiutely  prohibita  the  importation  of  artidea  of  food, 
be  repealed.** 

We  hare,  for  jeara,  been  attempting  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  fub^c  to  thie  subject,  for  we  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  equal  importance  wi^h  the  Corn-Laws  them, 
aelvei.  The  price  ot  beef  and  mutton  is,  at  present,  7d. 
per  pound.  We  are  convinced  that,  were  the  im- 
portation of  forei^  animals  and  animal  food  free,  it 
would  never  be  above  3d. ;  for  it  may  be  purchased  at 
from  2d.  to  2  jd.  in  the  continental  markets,  and  one 
farthing  per  pound  would  pay  every  expense  of  import- 
ation. The  Irish  have  already  taicen  the  alarm,  being 
anxious  to  preserve  the  monopoly  they  now  enjoy,  in 
supplying  Britain  with  cattle,  &c  We  beg,  how- 
ever, to  inform  them  that  by  the  ti-eaty  of  Union  between 


England  and  Scotland,  Act  VI.,  <<  the  pmhibUku,  u 
now  in  force  by  the  law  of  Scotland  against  importation 
of  victual  from  Ireland  into  Scotland,  does,  after  the  Uoion, 
remain  in  the  same  force  as  it  now  is,  until  more  proper 
and  efFectiMl  laws  be  provided  by  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  for  discouraging  the  import  of  said  vietaaL*' 
Whether  such  more  effeaual  laws  were  passed  by  the 
British  Parliament,  we  do  not  know,  nor  whether  Scotch 
acts,  thus  ratified  by  the  Parliament  of  England, (for  the 
Treaty  of  Union  is  a  ptatuia  of  the  English  t*arlia«ient 
aa  well  aa  of  the  Scotch,)  can  fall  into  disoetude  {  bnt 
the  Scotch  acts,  if  still  in  force,  will  be  found  tolerably 
effectual.  By  statute  1703,  cap.  9,  Irish  victual  is  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  under  pain  of  confiscaiioa  of  the 
vessel,  the  transportation  of  the  sailors,  resetters,  boyers, 
and  sellers,  to  serve  abroad  as  recruits,  and  several  heary 
fines;  and  the  same  act  prohibita  the  imporuUon  of 
Irish  horaes»  cows,  cattle,  or  beef;  and,  by  1706,  chap.  1, 
I  riah  butter  and  cheese  are  prohibited  to  be  imported, 
4  nder  pain  of  confiscation  and  lieavy  fines. 


LETTER  OF  MR  WHEELER,  THE  MANAGER  OF  THE  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIAN  COMPANY. 

We  intend  this  time  to  let  Mr  Wheeler  have  the  whole  aay.  We  have  done  our  doty  to  the  puMl«-.w§  ban  in 
no  jot  changed  our  opinion  of  the  rashness  and  delusion  under  which  emigrants  were  rushing  to  Soutb  AvUnHi; 
and,  for  the  present,  we  give  up  the  subject. 

We  declined  publishing  what  Mr  Wheeler  calls  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  the  soil,  aa  theae  prooft  were  merrly 
the  letters  of  Air  Hack  and  other  interested  parties,  which  have  been  hawked  througb  newspapers  and  pamphletifw 
above  a  year,  and  as  we  have  not  questioned  the  quality  of  the  soil.  We  may  also  congratolate  Mr  Wheeler  oa  £6760 
having  been  obuined  last  season,  by  the  sale  of  5760  acres.  This  sum  will  not,  we  fear,  add  much  to  the  laboar- 
fund  ;  but  it  may  clear  above  one  half  year*s  interest  of  a  debt  bearing  10  per  cent.,  which  is  already  bearing  down 
the  energies  of  the  infant  colony.  According  to  the  statemento  of  Mr  Hutt,  made  in  Parliament  in  June  last,  this 
debt  waa  £80,000.    It  cannot  now  be  less  than  £100,000. 

SotTTH  AUtTRALlAK  CoMPANT, 


10^  Biabopagate  Street,  WMhin. 
London,  6th  Mwrth  1839. 

Sis, — ^I  am  induced  to  address  you,  in  cenaequenee  of 
the  article  upon  '*  Australian  Emigration,*'  in  yonr  last 
Magaaiae,  oontalning  aenie  quotationa  from  Mr  James*8 
work  on  South  Australia,  wherein  false  and  injurioua 
atatemeots  are  made  against  this  Company. 

The  ^  optional  notes**  stated  to  be  issued  by  the  Com. 
pany^s  Bank,  were  tnoartaMjr  exchanged  for  jjmpm,  wiih^ 
ottt  mnjfehmrgf  whaUv€r.  The  **  optional  clauae*'  waa 
inaened  in  the  first  noteaaent  out,  when  a  large  atock  of 
specie  was  considered  dangerous  in  the  infiincy  of  the 
colony ;  but  the  Company*s  manager  found,  on  his  ar- 
rival, tliat  fear  groundless,  and  forthwith  announced  that 
**the  option**  would  never  be  enforced.  It  never  has 
been.  New  notes,  stipulating  to  pay  cash  en  demand, 
were  sent  out  sixteen  months  ago ;  and  the  old  were  im- 
mediately withdrawn,  to  remove  all  apprehension  that 
the  notes  would  not  be  immediately  cashed.  As  silver 
coin  (either  British  silver,  or  dollars)  is  the  general  drcu- 
latint;  medium  (with  notea)  in  all  the  Australian  settle- 
ments,  the  charge  described  in  James*8  account-sales,  if 
made  at  all,  would  arise  from  thehoUler  demanding  ^o^ 
(not  specie,)  which  would,  of  course,  only  be  issued  at  its 
current  premium  in  the  market,  as  gold  generally  bears 
a  premium  in  all  parts  of  New  Holland.  This  Mr  James 
knows  well ;  and  he  also  knew  that  the  Company's 
Bank  exchanged  their  notes  in  the  current  coin  of  the 
colony,  freo  ofchargo.  No  charge  was  made  for  « these 
pieces  of  paper**  as  mere  notes ;  but  if  loan*  by  the  Bank 
were  taken  in  notes,  representing  specie,  (which  specie 
might  have  been  obtained  in  their  stciad,)  it  could  not  be 
supposed  that  loana  were  to  bear  no  interest.  Upon  Mr 
James*s  principle,  the  Bank  of  England  now  chargea  3| 
per  cent,  for  the  use  of  its  "  pieces  of  paper  I" 

The  <«  Steam  Flour  Mill  and  Patent  Slip,  lying  fathoma 
deep  in  the  sands  in  May  1838,**  (pen«tt«ting  eyaa  are 
Mr  Jamea*s  !)  '^nuting  and  rotting  where  it  had  been 
i  ifeari  ago^'"  did  not  reach  tbe  colony  until  October 


1837 ;  and  it  is  in  a  far  bettor  condition  than  Mr  Jamei 
insinuates. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  trespass  on  your  pages.  StiU 
recommending  the  course  urged  in  my  unpublished  1st* 
ter— .via.,  searching  inquiry—.!  shall  only  ob«erve,  ceo* 
ceining  Mr  Jame8*s  work,  upon  which  your  articit  it 
based,  that  your  readers  should  aacertain  the  truth  of  iti 
contents,  and  the  character  of  the  writer.  I  thaok  yot 
for  the  comments  in  your  February  Mapaiue.  Year 
article  of  December  wished  for  other  proo£i  of  the  su^- 
iorlty  of  the  aoU  of  South  Australia  than  the  statoaents 
of  the  officials :  my  letter  supplied  thoee  proof*.  Yoa 
stato  I  should  reply  to  Mr  Gonger*s  work ;  but  the  pm- 
graphs  of  which  I  complained  were  not  published  by  joa 
as  quotation*,  but  as  original' matter. 

Cautioned  by  the  futo  of  my  last  letter,  X  shall  not  ex- 
pend time  in  further  comments  on  *'  Australian  Eat- 
gration.**  One  fact  I  may  give,  which  rather  opposes  Sir 
James*s  statoments,  and  your  ideas ;  and  it  rests  not  apoa 
my  *'  unsupported  assertion,'*  but  is  proveable  freai  oft- 
cial  papers-^viz.,  that,  during  the  first >£vtf  weeks  aftsrths 
opening  of  the  land  office  in  Adelaide,  (from  25th  Jolf  ^ 
22d  August  1838,)  the  colonitta  alone  jmrchattd  5760 
acree  of  land  at  a  coat  of  £5760 ;  and  town  acres  in  Ade. 
lajde  were  selling  at  £190,  Jt'225,  and  £300,  and  upwards, 
each.  Strange,  infatuated  people,  with  open  eyas^  thas  te 
spend  their  money  on  <'  Mis  new  Uiopia  ///*' 

Perhaps  your  sense  of  Justice  will  procure  the  iaaertioa 
of  this  lettor.  As  Mr  Jamet*s  book  conUins  its  ova 
cure,  when  wholly  read  by  an  lutolllgent  inqoirer^  I 
should  have  left  hi*  atatemenu  to  find  credit  where  ihsy 
could ;  but  to  judge  fairly  of  hi*  accuracy,  theoniifawark 
must  be  examined.  Your  space  would  onlf  allov  of  ex* 
tracu ;  and,  aa  aome  of  theae  extracts  reflect  upon  this 
Company,  and,  by  their  appearance  in  your  colomns,  ob- 
tain a  larger  circulation  than  they  would  otherwiie  pre* 
cure,  I  think  I  may  claim  the  insertion  of  an  aalMatt  ts 
unfounded  calumnies,  which  yon  have  inAdrertiBlly  aided 
in  promulgating  against  this  Comunj. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedientServant, 

Edmund  J.  Whssleb,  Jlan^if' 


FVom  the  SnAM-Piuas  of  Pbtkr  Bbowit,  Piinlir,  19,  St  Jamaa*  8q«aie. 
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THE  WHIG  RESPITE. 


It  is  now  above  two  yean  since,  being 
Mnwlvea  tuHy  ooDtolable^  we  endeavoured  to 
tdolDiiter  to  the  more  timid  Reformers  certain 
prospective  '<  Consolations  under  the  Whig  down- 
fiL"  That  great  national  calamity  seemed  then 
iouniaent.  The  death  of  King  William  inter- 
Hned,  and  for  the  Wiiigs  most  opportunely ;  and 
ths  carpet.knight  talents  of  the  Premier^  the 
^Toor  of  the  Crown,  and  what  seemed  a  firmer 
seat  in  office  than  ever,  gave  imagined  im- 
pnnity  to  those  Finality  fancies  of  which  com- 
pwativily  nothing  had  been  heard  till  then. 
We  have,  however,  no  intention  of  expatiating 
spoo  the  past  misconduct  of  Ministers.  Such 
**'eachment8  were  never  less  required  than  now, 
^fe^n  every  eye,  capable  of  clear  vision,  is  wide 
»wilce,  if  not  sealed  by  gold  or  hope.  Here  they 
v^*' still  in  Downing  Street !"  according  to  the 
old  exulting  boast;  and,  although  there  have 
Wi  frequent  occasions  within  the  last  two 
TV'n,  when  the  Reformers  of  our  school  would 
^ave  seen  them  turned  out  with  unmingled  satis- 
i^^ctioD,  this  last  "  crisis"  was  not  one  of  those. 
It  would,  upon  the  whole,  have  been  a  pity  to 
ise  the  Government  obtain  tlieir  rich  desorvings 
for  what  has  been  the  least  blameworthy  part  of 
their  conduct. 

Jn  Ireland,  the  Whig  policy,  if  neither  sound 
nor  comprehensive,  has  been  studiously  concijl. 
tsry  and  soothing  to  the  great  body  of  the  na. 
tioo.  Under  Lord  Mulgrave's  sway,  the  Irish, 
«  a  great  proportion  of  them,  have  considered 
themsolves,  for  the  first  time,  well  treated,  even 
if  their  permanent  interests  should  not  have  been 
WMidercd  ;  and  this  goes  a  far  way  with  a  people 
thom  injustice  and  oppression  have  reduced  to 
^  ansafe  social  condition  when  men  value 
*fvpithy  and  small  marks  of  favour,  or  haply 
^  gratification  of  their  revenge  on  their  im- 
P^AeaUe  enemies,  far  more  than  the  substantial 
i<>*tke  which  alone  can  permanently  benefit 
^^Mi.  That  the  Irish  people  have  been  reduced 
te  thas  unhealthy  sUte,  is,  after  all,  not  the 
^t  «f  the  Whigs. — Let  us  not  be  misunder. 
>t^  Althongh  their  government  of  Ireland 
^^beea  as  liberal,  equable,  sagacious,  and  far- 
**c^Ef  at  it  has  been  graciona  aad  conciliatory  to 

10,  ixf^^rou  Ti, 


one  great  section  of  the  people,  that  could  give 
the  Whigs  no  claim  whatever  to  be  maintained 
in  office,  neglecting  or  mismanaging  every  other 
great  interest  of  the  empire,  and  placing  a  bar 
in  the  way  of  reform  and  of  practical  improve- 
ment, more  effectually  obstructive  than  any  which 
the  Tories  could  interpose.  Yet  it  is  not  on 
Irish  ground  that  the  Radicals  would  wish  to  see 
them  finally  demolished.  When  their  day  comes 
— and  they  are  merely  respited,  not  pardoned-— 
their  blood  be  on  their  own  heads  !  the  Reformers 
are  guiltless  of  it ;  and,  since  Ireland  demands  the 
temporary  remist^ion  of  their  sentence,  the  Bri- 
tish Radicals  have  done  well  and  wisely  to  grant 
it.  The  People  of  both  countries  must  be  aware 
that  this  one  more  narrow,  neck-or-nothing 
escape  from  the  very  foot  of  the  gallows,  the 
Ministry  owe  solely  to  Radical  forbearance  and 
wisdom,  and  to  that  generous  sympathy  with 
Ireland  which  the  Whig  Government  knows  how 
to  sport  with  and  abuse.  It  is  the  Radicals  that 
have  once  more  cut  the  Tory  noose,  and  afforded 
farther  days  of  grace,  to  be  again,  we  have  little 
or  no  doubt,  abused  in  the  self-same  way  with 
every  former  season  given  the  Whigs  for  repent- 
ance and  amendment,  *'  Save  a  thief  horn  the  gal- 
lows, and  he'll  cut  your  throat,"  runs  the  ugly 
but  true  adage  which  forces  itself  upon  memory. 
Confidence  in  these  men  cannot  be  easily  re- 
stored, even  if  their  actions  seemed  to  justify  re- 
turning confidence. — But,  independently  of  Irish 
feelings,  their  temporary  respite  at  this  time 
may  be  justified  upon  broader  grounds.  In  the 
first  place  who,  at  thi-  most  deadening  period, 
were  to  succeed  them?  The  most  sanguine 
dreamer  cannot  imagine  whence  a  really  Liberal 
government  was  to  come,  or  where  exist  the 
elements  for  it  in  a  fashion  that  has  as  yet 
any  chance  of  sufferance  from  the  Crown  or 
the  aristocracy,  though  they  abound  in  the  coun- 
try, may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  must  eventually  come  into  play. 
We  have  already  had  an  £arl  Grey,  generations 
behind  his  age,  frittering  away  those  glorious  ma- 
jorities, omnipotent  for  good,  which  the  People  in- 
trusted to  him,  often  upon  objects  small,  worthless, 
or  at  best  secondary;  and  trifling  with  the  fairest 
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occasion  ever  preaenied  to  a  reforming  statef- 
man.  The  Melbourne  Administration  is  not 
worth  wasting  words  upon.  It  is  a  blot  upon 
English  history^  as  much  to  be  despised  as  a  na- 
tional disgrace  as  condemned  for  its  deadening 
and  obstructive  infl  uence ; — and  in  its  worst  faults^ 
have  not  those  men^  in  whom  we  are  now  called 
upon  to  confide,  fully  shared?  Barl Grey's  son. in- 
I4W4  so  far  as  he  had  power^  did  his  best  to  chill 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  the  opening  of 
this  "  most  auspicious*'  reign ;  and,  at  least,  suc- 
ceeded in  shaking  their  confidence  in  reforming 
Ministers  of  his  character  and  calibre.  ''  The 
hour  had  come ;"  but  the  man,  instead  of  being 
ready,  was  retrograde,  a  drag^  a  damper,  a  dead- 
weight upon  the  Movement,  even  at  its  slowest, 
most  measured  pace.  For  this,  let  his  adherents, 
whoever  they  are,  praise  him.  We  shall  not. 
From  Tory  vituperation,  it  would  seem  to  be 
imagined,  in  certain  quarters,  that,  under  a 
different  set  of  circumstances,  Lord  Durham 
might  enact  a  different  part.  Those  of 
his  admirers  who  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  he 
has  ever  shewn  a  hair  s.breadth  of  the  cloven 
foot,  are  still  slily  pointing  out  Lord  Durham 
as  the  Shiloh — the  great  Deliverer — the  glorious 
Man !  ready  to  enter  upon  his  glorious  mission  ! 
Where  such  absurdity  is  sincere,  one  may  safely 
smile  at  it.  For  ourselves,  the  past — the  great 
test  of  experiment — justifies  doubt.  But,  if  the 
Radicals  be  justified  in  withholdlngcredulous  con- 
fidence, they  will  never  lack  candour.  Let  Lord 
Durham  give  earnest  Reformers  new  cause  to 
praise  him — reason  for  renewed  reliance — and  he 
will  npt  find  them  either  cold  or  backward  in 
their  support,  or  unreasonable  in  their  demands. 
Our  immediate  hope  remaina  what  it  has  been 
again  and  again  declared,  during  two  years  back 
*-an  honesty  strenuous  Opposition.  All  things 
duly  considered.  Reformers  ought,  we  think,  at 
this  crisis,  deliberately  to  prefer  an  Opposition, 
organized  and  matured  by  time  and  adversity,  to 
another  blind  and  sodden  transference  of  the 
support  of  the  Liberal  representatives  to  any  new 
Government  which  is  at  present  possible — to 
any  Government  which,  with  whatever  specious 
professions  it  sets  out,  must,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  become  much  more  like  the  old  Tory 
image  than  that  beautiful  and  beatific  ideal,  which 
a  few  enthusiastic  persons  are  ready  to  worship, 
and  in  which  many  more  affect  to  have  faith. 

Another  cause  of  patient  acquiescence  in 
protraction  of  Whig  power,  is  the  inauspicious 
period  at  which  an  election  would  have  occurred. 
The  Tories  must  have  dissolved  Parliament. 
They  would  have  been  gulls  had  they  not ;  and 
there  is  not  the  least  chance  that  they  would  have 
let  so  propitious  a  season  slip  by  unimproved. 
The  Church  and  the  Orange  faction  are  more 
active  than  ever;  the  Corn-Law  agitation  has 
excited  panic  in  the  landowners  and  their  de- 
pendents ;  the  Court  has  lost  all  credit  and  moral 
weight ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  ilLadvised  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  English  Chartists,  and  contempt 
for  the  Government,  have  placed  Conservatism 
more  in  the  ascendant  among  the  middle  danee 


in  the  towns,  than  at  any  ^me  within  tke  last 
dozen  years.    In  a  new  Parliament,  the  Wkigi, 
already  worn  to  a  thread,  without  moral  inflaenoe, 
and  without  numerioal  strength,  must  be  neatly 
exttrmini^ed;    but    neither  would   the  retolt 
be  any  great  accessi<m  to  the  strength  of  tlie 
Radicals.   Besides,  our  conviction  is,  that,  though 
no  assault  be  made   from   wHhout,  the  Cabi- 
net must  soon  fall  to  pieces — from  its  ioha- 
rent  corruption,  worthlessnes%  and  intestine  jeal- 
ousies—and  no  Radicals  have  to  answer  for  it 
With  all  his  sins — and  we  have  never  slurred 
them — it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  manliire 
Lor^  John  Russell  submitting  much  longer  to 
the  leadership  of  the  chief  of  the  palace.    If  the 
honour  of  his  Sovereign  and  the  prosperity  of  hia 
country  be  small  in  his  esteem,  which  thef  eaa^ 
not  be,  he  must  have  some  sensibility  for  his  own 
reputation.  But,  looking  to  the  certain,  and,  not 
improbably,  the  speedy  dissolution  of  theOofeni- 
ment  from  its  own  weakness — knowing  that  the 
Radicals  have  the  power  to  swamp  it  as  soon  aa 
the  favourable  moment  arrives,  and  that  no  pe* 
riod  could  be  worse  chosen  than  the  preaeot, 
when  a  general  election  would  give  rather  the 
expression  of  the  selfish  fears,  the  just  indigna- 
tion, and  the  angry  disappointment  of  the  ooua. 
try,  than  its  calm  sense — we  see  safety  in  the  4a- 
lay  of  Whig  extermination.    It  is  ever  true  wis- 
dom  to  make  the  best  of  the  bad  ;  and  the  Re- 
formers enjoy,  besides,  the  left-handed  cousohu 
tion,  that  of  the  Whigs  they  know  the  very 
worst.    They  are  opposed  to  everything  in  the 
shape  of  good ;  but  they  have  rendered  themaelvea 
powerless  for  further  mischief.     Did  there  exist 
any  thing  really  approaching  (hat  mutual  good 
understanding,  consistency  of  views,  and  cor- 
dial  union  among  the  Liberal  representative!, 
of   which  some   faint  signs  are  becoming   vi- 
sible, the  sooner  the  Whigs  got  their  mittixnut 
the  better.    "  Now  is  the  time,^'  cry  some  of 
the  trimming  Ministerial  prints,  on  whose  columoa 
has  flashed  an  efilux  of  golden  new-light—"  Nov 
is  the  time  for  Liberal  Members  to  come  to  an 
understanding  upon  certain  main  points,  upoa 
which  they  are  at  present  notoriously  divided" — 
such  points,  we  presume,  as  the  extension  of  the 
Suffrage,  the  Ballot,  uid  a  fair  distribution  d 
the  electoral  districts.    Now,  **  the  notorious" 
differences  among  the  English  and  Scotch  Liberal 
Members,  are  not  on  those  points,  and  not  so 
much  about  principles  as  men.    One  is  of  Paul, 
and  another  of  ApoUos;  but  few  of  the  true 
religion.    Lord  Normanby  has  his  section.  Lord 
Durham  his  two  or  three  adherents,  Melbourne 
his  minions*  and  Russell  his  supporters ;  and  these 
fractional  parts  never  can  be  properly  united, 
until  fused  together  by  the  common  sympathies 
of    an  Independent    Opposition,   acting  upon 
consistent  and  intelligible  principles,  having  no 
immediate  hope  for  themselves,  and  being  thus 
above  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  their  princi- 
ples to  interests  bound  up  with  tlioae  of  their 
party  heads.   We,  however,  set  little  etore  by  the 
arguments  of  those  who  trould  keep  in  the  Whigi 
merely  becanse  the  Torfea  would  b«  &•  better, 
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nd  wmdd  iMive  graalcr  pdwer  to  be  wone. 
TbtlTiBiitert,  to  borroir  O'ConMU's  figuro,  are 
WMtfiil  M  the  oM  Imt  ttuled  into  the  eabin. 
wMqw,  to  keep  oat  the  oetting  wind-^-and  this 
mtke-ihifl  may  do  in  Ireland ;  but  a  aeneible  Bng« 
lifbmtn  irould  piteh  out  the  unseemly  stop*gap^ 
ud  rsther  endure  the  eold  wind,  which  would 
itisittlate  him  inetantly  to  find  proper  materials 
to  fUse  his  window,  thus  securing  to  his  family 
teth  light  and  heaU  We  hear,  too,  of  a  '^  spon. 
tiosMs*'  Liberal  government^  which  is  to  arise 
is  a  night,  a  bleesed  exhalation  from  the  diseolv- 
iar  elements  of  the  present  Oabinet.  We  want 
futh  here  again.-^It  cannot  come  all  at  once ; 
kt  true  Reformers  long  for,  and  desire  to  hasten, 
hf  every  means,  the  period  when  men  shall  be 
\m,  tad  prindples  more  than  they  have  ever 
been— when  we  shall  see  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem of  improved  institutions,  that  will  work  of 
itself,  independently  of  the  great"  popularity  of 
Lord  This,  and  the  vast  talents  of  Earl  That.  In 
brief,  it  is  clear  that  the  cause  of  Radicalism  has 
to  sndeigo  further  sharp  probation  and  trial  be- 
fore its  final  triumph.  Its  deepest  injuries  have 
bitkerto  net  come  fvom  the  Tories^  but  from  the 
liFincMss,  trickery,  and  obtuseness  of  its  Whig 
•Ihes.  It  is  they  who  have  quenched  the  grow. 
iof  spirit  of  freedom.  It  is  they  who  have 
aKensted  and  disgusted  the  people.  It  is  they, 
fnm  Earl  Chrey  to  Lord  Melbourne  inclusive,  and 
vbether  ss  leaders  or  as  functionaries,  who  have 
rendered  Conservative  principles,  if  not  absolute 
Torjrtsm,  powerful  and  almost  predominant 
■song  those  enjoying  the  franchise;  and  who 
btve  town  division  and  bitterness  between  the 
Biddle  and  the  operative  classes^  where,  most  of 
•U)  union  and  cordiality  were  desirable.  Next 
to  these  evils,  is  the  social  condition  of  the  work- 
ing danes,  which  are  not  things  of  to-day,  arising 
/rom  temporary  scarcity,  or  failure  of  employ- 
tttot,  but  which  are  of  long  continuance,  and 
of  vhieh  erery  new  investigation  affords  fresh 
pvoofs.*  Is  this  lamentable  growing  alienation  and 
^^Kord  the  fruit  of  the  Whig  Reform  Bill,  of  the 
WhigPsor.Law,of  the  Whig.defendedCorn.Law, 
tti  the  Whig  Finallly  policy  ?  It  was  fondly  be. 
hni^  by  some  lingering  admirers  of  Whiggery  in 


the  abstract,  that  Lord  John  Rnssell  would,  as  he 
half  intimated,  explain  his  Finality  declarations, 
and  modify  or  qualify  them,  in  noticing  Mr  Dun. 
combe's  amendment.  So  he  probably,  at  one  time, 
intended ;  but  the  Ministerial  escape  was  certain, 
and  Lord  John  held  his  peace.  Even  this  was 
not  sobarefaced  as  theopen  desertion  of  O'Connell, 
with  all  that  part  of  the  tail  which  he  can  wiiisk 
round  at  pleasure*— as  his  desertion  of  the  men 
who  had  just  suppressed  their  own  feelings,  and 
gone  every  fair  length  in  defending  Ministers, 
for  the  sake  of  Ireland  alone.  Their  hopes,  like 
those  of  all  true  Radicals,  are  now  placed  in  an 
Opposition. 

They  saw  the  scattered  elements  of  a  more 
formidable  Opposition  in  the  present  Parliament, 
bad  as  it  is,  than  in  any  body  of  representatives 
that  could  be  returned  at  this  time^  and  hoped 
these  elements  might  be  collected.  Yet  some, 
and  they  the  best  of  the  old  members,  would  re- 
appear, in  any  event ;  and  there  would  happily  be 
no  government-patronage,  to  neutralize  or  cor- 
rupt,  to  diminish  or  cripple,  that  small  but  puri- 
fied body,  which  patriotism  and  reform  objects 
should  combine.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland, 
they  forbore  hastening  the  trial ;  and  Lord  John 
Russell,  once  again  safe,  deigned  no  explanations, 
whUe  O'Connell  drew  off  his  forces  from  his  self- 
sacrificing  generous  allies.  These  things  need 
no  commentary. 

But,  if  the  Whigs  have  gained  no  honour, 
neither  have  the  Tories  mended  their  case  by 
this  last  manoeuvre.  The  Hibernian  viva'dty  of 
Lord  Roden,  always  annoying  to  his  wary  Eng- 
lish friends,  seems  fairly  to  have  precipitated 
the  party  into  a  serious  scrape,  and  made  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  the  Whigs  that  frighten  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  but  the  high-fiying  Tories,  and  those  im« 
practicable  Radicals,  who,  on  great  emergencies, 
choose  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  duty  and  patriotism, 
and  to  forget  the  many  provocations  and  indtg* 
nitiesthey  may  have  received.  It  is  not  a  little 
flattering  to  find  Sir  Robert  so  backward.  What 
does  he  fear? — The  Crown?  Alas!  in  moral 
influence,  and  in  intellectual  strength,  it  never 
was  lower.  The  Whigs — What  are  they?  The 
Radicals,  the  Corn-Law  agitators,  the  clamorous 


*  Wt  itiv,  aa  «his  head,  to  a  valnablo  and  wotl-timod  volume,  entitled,  '<  Arte  and  Artimns  at  Home  and  Abroad,** 
*Udi  has  fiOlon  into  oar  hands.  It  is  written  by  Mr  J.  C.  Bfrnoaa,  and  ojdiibits,  with  tho  state  of  Manaibetures,  the 
■wil  and  economical  eondition  of  the  working  classes,  both  at  home  and  on  the  Continent.  The  present  Corn-Law 
i^ttdon,  and  the  gloomy  prospects  of  onr  most  important  manafactnres,  give  immense  present  value  to  a  worlc  of 
^Mtbo  statlelical  reports  and  fects,  relating  to  the  new  foreign  establishments  visited  by  the  author,  too  fully 
""ifBi  tbe  worse  fMPebodinge  which  have  of  late  arisen.  Mr  Symons'  dntlee  as  a  Commissioner  appohited  to  investi: 
M  tbe  state  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  appear  to  have  inspiMd  him  with  tbe  desirt  of  porsninf  his  inqniriee  in  a 
^^  ield ;  and  ho  aceording ly,  with  many  fbdUties  for  acquiring  information,  Tisited  the  diflerent  manufactories, 
heslriis,  and  machine.making  establishments  in  Belgium,  Prussia,  France,  and  Switzerland,  paying  particular 
*^stfen  la  his  reports  to  those  which  are  springing  up  in  consequence  of  our  unwise  restrictions,  and  which  are  often 
f^  en  wiUi  British  capital,  and  almost  always  set  in  motion  by  British  skill.  The  result  is  a  body  of  facts  and 
"hiwsilsu,  regasdlaff  the  progress  of  foreign  mannfoctures,  not  too  late  to  bo  available,  if  warning  Is  not  to  be  for 
*m  thfowa  away  upon  those  infotnated,  blinded,  and  sellish  men  whose  ultimate  rain  were  of  small  conseqncnoe 
^  vnj  •oe,  if  it  did  not  ilrst  involve  that  of  better  men — that  of  the  whole  industrious  classes  of  England,  the  capl. 
^tt  and  working-men  alike.  How  can  the  former  class  peruse  the  tabular  statements,  the  statistical  reports  and 
lyyienMttks  in  this  single  volume,  without  feeling  the  strongest  apprehensions  of  the  speedy  consequences  of  the 
^"ywoae  system  of  taxed  food  and  restricted  trade  which  they  deprecate ;  or  the  latter  class,  without  bitterly  con* 
{■•"Ji"!  ibcir  bsforecd  stale  of  Ignorancs^  snlEBring,  and  misery,  with  the  happy  condition  of  the  labourers  of  Switaer- 
hi^fietgiaa^  Frosia,  and  even  with  those  of  Anstria  and  Prance^  as  depicted  by  Mr  8ymone  ?  We  can  do  no 
^H**^  irment  than  rcoommend  the  book  to  all  who  wiih  to  see  how  the  peace  of  tlie  country  is  to  be  re-established 
i  only  wast  basis  the  pro^rity  of  our  home  mannfactnres,  and  the  well-being  of  the  working  mon*  It  is 
"'i  Ihat  neither  of  thsee  are  longer  compatible  with  land|ord.tazed  food  and  fottered  eommeree. 
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ChsrtnU,  the  hungry  moltitudeB,  the  Canadimn 
rebels^  the  Irish  Catholioe,  the  Russiani^  the  Yan- 
kees? Truly,  the  catalogue  is  appalling!  There 
is  no  end  to  such  causes  of  apprehension ;  and 
Sir  Robert^  if  not  a  bold,  is  a  thrice  prudent  nian 
in  not  yet  venturing  to  turn  his  roasting  chest- 
nuts  without  a  Whig  paw  to  save  his  own  fingers. 
"While  the  crazy  Melbourne  Cabinet  holds  to. 
getber,  he  will  never  want  one.  Humble  and 
needy  partisans  may  grumble;  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  a  wise  man;  fle  gains  his  objects  without 
price,  and  without  responsibility.  He  has  now 
little  to  fear  for  obtaining  a  respectable  working 
majority,  double  to  what  the  Whigs  can  command 
in  Parliament  I.  of  Victoria ;  but  he  fworks  as 
conveniently  with  the  Whigs  while  his  own  is 


gathering.  It  is,  however,  for  the  Refbmiento 
consider  the  wisdom  of  permitting  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  hang  off  and  on,  and  take  his  own  time.  Thongh 
it  be  his  policy  to  remain  as  he  is,  lest  greater 
haste  should  make  less  good  speed,  we  must  hare 
in  the  Tories. 

Long  have  we  preached  up  the  manifold  advan- 
tages of  an  organized  Parliamentary  Opposition 
— ^long  prayed  for  one,  united,  honest,  and  vigor- 
ous; acting,  by  intelligible  means,  to  a  fixed  end. 
It  is  in  the  ranks  of  such  a  body  that  our  future 
Ministers  must  learn  their  tactics,  and  prove 
their  armour.  Reforming  Ministers  will  never, 
or  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  prove  the  spontan- 
eous growth  of  either  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  or 
of  Dublin  Castle. 
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THE  THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  POSTAGE. 


NoTHiNo  but  the  apathetic  folly  of  the  people 
can  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  a  Uniform 
Penny  Postage^  and  that  speedily.  Since  we 
drew  attention  to  Mr  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  re- 
form, eleven  months  ago,  so  many  additional 
facts  have  been  discovered  and  brought  to  light, 
so  many  fallacies  have  been  detected,  so  many 
objections  answered,  so  many  difficulties  solved, 
BO  many  cavils  silenced,  the  whole  strengthen- 
ing the  case  we  then  exhibited,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  dispassionately  examine  the 
subject,  wiUiout  coming  to  the  ooBclvwIon,  that 
the  existing  Poet-Office  system  operates  most  in. 
juriously  against  society ;  cruelly  pressing  upon 
the  poor  and  the  working  classes,  crippling  trade^ 
and  hindering  the  labourere  in  behalf  of  useful 
knowledge,  science,  morality^  and  religion ;  while 
it  is  rather  a  drawback  than  an  advantage  to  the 
public  exeheqaer. 

But  those  know  little  of  the  natural  history  of 
that  most  incomprehensible  of  all  animals,  the 
man  in  office,  who  suppose  that,  therefore,  we 
shall  obtain  Post  Office  Reform.  Pharaoh  was 
the  great  prototype  of  official  obstinacy.  No- 
thing  can  bend  it  but  a  stormy  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  It  willingly  concedes 
nothing. 

The  Committee  commence  their  Report  by 
calling  attention  to  the  vast  importance  of  the 
question  to  the  country.  ^'  Since,"  they  add, 
<'  on  the  management  of  the  Post.Office,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  Postage-rates,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  entire  correspondence  of  the 
country ;  and  in  that  correspondence  is  involved 
whatever  affects,  interests,  or  agitates  mankind 
*— private  interests,  public  interests;  family, 
kindred,  friends;  commercial  business,  profes- 
sional  business;  literature,  science,  art>  law, 
politics^  education,  morals,  religion— every  rank 
and  class  has  an  interest,  more  or  less  imme- 
diate, in  the  safe,  speedy,  and  economical  trans- 
missi<m  of  Poet-Office  communications."  The 
first  point  of  inquiry  that  engages  their  atten- 
tion, is  the  receipts  and  costs  of  the  management 


of  the  Post-OflSce.  The  discrepancies,  however, 
which  they  find  between  the  accounts  of  the 
Post. Office  in  the  returns  made  by  that  depart- 
ment to  the  Committee,  and  those  to  be  found 
in  the  Finonce  Accounts,  oblige  them  to  state, 
that  they  cannot  place  implicit  reliance  on  the 
statements  they  exhibit.  On  the  authority  of 
the  Finance  Accounts,  the  foUowing  is  for  the 
year  ending  January  1838  :— 

THE  GROSS  RECEIPT  FOR  THE  UNITED  KIKOnOtf. 

General  Post,  including 

Country  Penny.Posts,  £2,S«8,«05    3    6 

(The  Country  Penny.Posts 

are  estimated  at  £47,307.) 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dubl 

lin  Id.  2d.  and  3d.  Posts,  134,064    9    S 


Deduct  repayments. 


£2,462,269  12  11 
122,531  14    8 

£2,239,737  18    3 

The  expense  of  management  during  the  ss»e 
year  was,  according  to  the.  Finance  AecoBnk% 
£696,632  :  S  :  2 ;  the  remalBder^  after  deduflUDg 
this  charge,  forms  a  tax— being  abost  236  per 
cent !  The  glaring  di9orepancjf  in  the  aeeounta 
of  the  same  year  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  reform  in  this  department.  Semetbing 
must  be  wrong  somei^ere.  An  explanation  of 
the  circumstance  would  afford  the  publie  a  €ntu 
ous  insight  into  the  mode  of  doing  things  in  eur 
public  offices,  and  appears  to  be  donanded  by  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Mr  Rowland  HiU  pn^otes 
many  changes  in  the  Post.'Offiee  manageaMat 
which  would  tend  to  simplify  and  inpreveii.  Bet 
we  must  follow  the  Committee  in  ti^sir  Report. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  rating  of  letters 
is  at  present  carried  on  is,  to  charge  according 
to  distance.  But  this  principle  is  meet  aaftir ; 
for,  acoeiding  to  Lord  Lichfield,  while  it  oaiy 
costs  a  quarter  of  a  Earthing  to  convey  a  Irtterby 
mail  from  liOndon  to  Edinburgh — a  distance  of 
400  milee—'it  costs  nearly  a  halfpemnf  te  earry  a 
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kiter£rom  the  metropolii  to  Louth,  only  148 
nilei ;  lad  tho  pofitAge  to  the  former  is  Is.  1^. 
to  the  latter  lOd.  Those  who  oppose  a  uniform 
nte  of  postage  mnet  charge  letters  according  to 
the  aotaal  cost  of  transit,  or  fasU  into  the  ab. 
isrdity  of  charging  the  highest  price  for  the 
ehsapest  business.  The  Committee  estimate 
the  sversge  general  postage  charged  on  each 
letter,  including  foreign  letters,  and  reckoning 
donble  and  triple  letters  as  single,  at  9^. 

On  General  Post  letters,  (eorc/uttoe  of 

foreign)  about    .  .  .  8|d. 

Average  postage  on  all  letterSf  foreign  as 

well  u  inland,  including  Id.,  Sd.,  and  3d. 

poit  letters,  .  .  •  7d. 

On  all  letters  exclusive  of  foreign,  6^. 

Having  considered  the  scale  of  taxation,  the 
reveDue  derived  therefrom,  and  the  cost  of  man- 
sgement,  we  are  next  carried  to  examination  of 
the  objeett  for  which  the  Post-Office  was  origin. 
aUy  formed,  and  the  effect  this  tax  of  236  per 
cent  has  upon  the  revenue  and  the  public.  And 
what  does  the  reader  suppose  was  the  primary 
object  proposed  in  the  establishment  of  a  Post- 
Office  ?  To  swell  the  budget  of  the  Spring  Rice 
of  the  day?  No  such  thing.  The  object  stated 
in  the  12tb  of  Charles  II.  is  "  the  advantage  of 
trade  and  commerce,"  A  cheap,  swift,  and  sure 
port  would,  indeed,  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to 
both;  but  the  present  system  is  a  millstone 
round  their  neck.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  rates 
of  postage  in  the  reign  of  Charles : — 

Letter  not  exceeding  one  sheet,  to  or  from 
nj place  not  exceeding  SO.ndles        Sd. 

2  sheeU,  80     ^  id. 

1  sheet,  above  80     «.  Sd. 

2  -.         -        80     --  6d* 
1  sheet  from  London  to  Ber- 
wick,        ...         3d. 

From  London  to  Dublin^        6d. 

£ven  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  postage  from 
E^burgh  to  London  was  only  sixpence,  or  less 
Oan  half  as  much  as  it  costs  in  the  days  of  Mac- 
^dsB,  raslrMuU^  sBdateam,  with  the  eehoohnas- 
(er  abroad! 

Alt  wkat  k  the  remit  of  this  upon  the  rerve^ 
nas  ef  the  eoonftry  ?  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
ttattherevefnae  hasflourished  in  proportion  as  the 
fates  of  postage  have  advanced ;  but  let  us  hear 
vbst  1heC!oniimttee<rf  whose  r^ort  we  are  speak- 
■f ,  hove  to  aay  «fpon  the  eobjeet.  Skiee  the  year 
1U5,  the  Poat^Office  Revenue  has  nearty  stood 
itill;  takinirt^tt^enge  of  the  kst  five  years, 
tee  is  an  ioerease  of  no  more  than  £3,578  oom- 
?viBgit  with  the  revenue  in  1815.  Whoever 
fleaadiiu  ike  imaenae  inerease  in  population, 
^  diffaaian  mi  knoniedge,  the  extension  of 
tnde,  and  the  increased  wealth  of  the  kingdom, 
Bmt  see  in  this  fact  the  certain  result  of  over- 
^99HmK  Bfnt  let  us  look  abroad.  The  French 
PoaUOffiee  revenue  has  inereaeed  more  than 
^f  sinee  1891.  The  United  Sutes  Post-Office 
iiieiuehaaaaeffe  than  tripled  during  the  last 


tvsMf  years.    From  the  report  of  Amos  Ken- 
HtheAmeriesn  Poet-Matter^j^neral^  to  the 


Prendent,  it  appears  that,  in  1837,  the  in- 
crease of  the  revenue  was  twenty  and  one-half 
per  cent,  over  the  revenue  of  the  preceding  year. 
Now,  how  have  the  French  and  Americans  ac- 
complished these  results  ?  Rowland  Hill  has  dis- 
covered the  secret.  It  is  simply  this.  They  are 
content  with  a  tax  somewhat  short  of  236  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  conveyance,  &c.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  screw  a  larger  revenue  from  the 
people,  their  rulers  enlarged  the  revenue  by  dt- 
mini9hing  the  rates  of  postage.  They  knew  that 
many  would  write  with  a  small  postage,  who 
could  not  or  would  not  pay  a  larger  one.  The 
extinction  of  smuggling  would  tend  to  improve 
the  revenue ;  and  the  best  way  to  extinguish 
smuggling,  was  to  compete  with  the  smuggler. 
People  will  not  violate  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  run  the  risk  of  punishment,  by  send- 
ing letters  through  a  channel  that  is  neither 
safe  nor  responsible,  without  some  strong  induce- 
ment. 

The  Committee  having  left  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue, proceed  to  report  upon  the  effects  of  the 
over-taxation.  1.  The  ev€t9ion  of  the  tax  by  con^ 
traband  and  other  means.  2.  The  suppression  or 
diminished  use  of  correspondence.  On  the  first 
point,  we  need  add  little  to  what  we  have  on  a 
former  occasion  said.  AH  the  witnesses  agreed 
in  stating,  that  smuggling  is  now  carried  on  to 
an  immense  extent.  We  mean  all,  excepting  of- 
ficers of  the  Post-Office,  for  Colonel  Maberly 
said  he  did  not  believe  it ;  and  gave  as  his  rea- 
son for  doubting  the  testimony  of  the  various 
witnesses,  that  when  ho  was  in  Parliament,  he  al* 
ways  found  that  morckants  oeer-stated  their 
cases  /  This,  he  admits,  is  the  only  ground  on 
whieh  he  dkbelieves  the  oaths  of  many  of  the 
principal  merdtants  and  tradesmen  of  the  coun- 
try. But  who  can  doubt  the  fact,  that  two-thirda 
of  the  correspondence  of  the  country  is  at  pre- 
sent smuggled?  Mr  Thomas  Davidson,  an  exten- 
sive manufacturer  in  Glasgow,  in  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Committee,  stated  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  five  manufacturers  in  that  city, 
whose  correspondence  illegally  transmitted,  was 
to  that  transmitted  by  post,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions :  First,  three  to  one ;  second,  eighteen 
to  one ;  third,  sixty-seven  to  one ;  fourth,  eight 
to  one ;  fifth,  fifteen  to  one.  Every  mercantile 
man  will  believe  Mr  Davidson's  testimony,  in 
preference  to  Colonel  Maberl/s  belief 

On  the  oppressive  character  of  the  present 
system,  in  suppressing  correspondence  among  all 
classes,  and  more  particularly  social  correspond- 
ence between  the  less  wealthy  classes,  the  Com- 
mittee have  collected  a  great  mass  of  evidence, 
and  express  very  decided  opinions.  **  The  ^- 
dsnee,"  says  the  report,  **  clearly  establishes  the 
fact,  thai  the  high  rates  of  postage  deter  the  pub^ 
lie,  to  a  vast  extent,  from  writing  letters  and  send^ 
ing  oommunieations,  whieh  otherwise  they  would 
write  or  send.  In  spite  of  the  multifarious 
modes  in  which  the  poetage  is  evaded  by  men 
engaged  in  commerce  or  professional  business, 
even^  those  who  have  the  means  of  evasion 
within  their  r^^cl^  reduce  their  correspondence 
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greatly  below  the  standard,  which,  under  other 
circumstances,  they  would  Uiink  expedient.  In* 
direct  modes  of  transmission  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  are  less  accessible,  less  frequent,  and 
less  certain  than  the  post.  In  very  many  affairs 
vf  business,  unless  the  announcement  be  imme- 
diate, the  occasion  for  writing  has  gone  by.  Un- 
less parties,  therefore,  find  it  profitable  to  use 
the  post,  they  forbear  writing  at  all.  jSfttp- 
prMsion  of  correspondence  on  mature  o/bueineee 
takes  place  o^ evasion  in  proportion  as  the  transae^ 
tions  to  be  announced  or  performed  are  moderate 
in  amount,  and  the  condition  of  the  parties  in  life 
u  humble." 

*'  The  multitude  of  transactions  which,  owing 
to  the  high  rates  of  postage,  are  prevented  from 
being  done,  or  which,  if  done,  are  not  announced, 
or  are  delayed  to  be  announced,  is  quite  astonish- 
ing. Bills  for  moderate  amounts  are  not  drawn ; 
small  orders  for  goods  are  not  given  or  received  ; 
remittances  of  money  are  not  acknowledged ; 
the  expediting  of  goods  by  land  or  sea,  the  sail- 
ing or  arrival  of  ships  are  not  announced,  and 
insurances  thereon  are  thereby  prevented  from 
being  effected ;  printers  do  not  send  their  proofs ; 
the  town-dealer  does  not  inform  his  country 
customers  when  to  expect  the  arrival  of  his  tra- 
veller ;  the  country  attorney  delays  writing  to 
his  London  agent,  the  commerci<d  traveller  to 
his  principal,  the  town-banker  to  his  banker  in 
the  country;  branch  banks  delay  remitting  to 
their  central  bank ;  in  all  which,  and  many  other 
cases,  instead  of  communications  taking  place 
from  day  to  day,  as  matters  arise,  regularity, 
which  is  the  soul  of  business,  is  dispensed  with. 
In  the  greater  number  of  instances,  moreover,  in 
which  private  individuals,  companies  or  associa- 
tions, or  public  institutions  and  societies,  can 
only  accomplish  their  objects  by  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  circulars,  or  a  very  extensive  correspond- 
ence, the  usual  case  is  to  forego  the  distribu- 
tion or  correspondence,  and  with  it  the  objects 
that  were  in  contemplation." 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
description  of  the  working  of  a  system  professedly 
established  for  the  ''  advantage  of  trade  and  com- 
merce."   The  Report  continues  :— 

'^  Thus  the  distribution  of  circulars  from  land- 
agents,  announcing  properties  for  sale;  from 
wine-agents,  stating  the  prospects  of  the  vin- 
tage; and  from  corn-salesmen,  of  the  harvest; 
from  brokers  of  every  description,  advising  the 
momentary  fluctuations  in  the  market;  from 
traders,  recommending  their  goods ;  from  printers, 
publishers,  and  booksellers^  forwarding  their 
prospectuses,  and  announcing  new  publications ; 
from  fire  and  life  assurance  companies,  atating 
the  terms  of  their  insurances  ;  from  manufactu- 
rers, enclosing  new  patterns  ;  and  from  dealers, 
enclosing  samples— are  suppressed  or  greatly  re- 
•tricted." 

Various  other  instances  are  cited,  exhibiting 
the  pernicious  effects  of  the  post  tax  on  trade, 
&c.  We  pass  to  its  pressure  upon  the  poor. 
The  Report  quotes  the  evidence  of  Mr  Emery, 
deputy-lieutenant  for  Someraetahire,  who  ap- 


pears to  have  made  eztennve  inquiry  upon  this 
subject.  We  select  from  his  statement  the  ioV 
lowing  case : — 

*^  The  postmaster  of  Bamvell  siud— '  My  hr 
ther  kept  the  post-office  many  years;  he  is  lately 
dead;  he  used  to  trust  poor  people  very  often 
with  letters;  they  generally  could  not  pay  the 
whole  charge.  He  told  me— indeed,  I  know  he 
did  lose  many  pounds  by  letting  the  poor  hare 
their  letters.  We  sometimes  return  them  to  Loth 
don  in  consequence  of  the  inabiktif  of  the  psrsont 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  raising  the  postage. 
We  frequently  keep  them  for  weeks ;  and  where 
we  know  the  parties,  let  them  have  them,  taking 
the  chance  of  getting  our  money.  One  poor 
woman  once  offered  my  sister  a  sUtfsr  spoe*  to 
keep  until  she  cpuld  raise  the  money ;  my  sirter 
did  not  take  the  spoon,  and  the  woman  came 
with  the  amount  in  a  day  or  two,  and  took  tbe 
letter.  It  came  from  her  husband,  who  was  con- 
fined for  debt  in  prison ;  she  had  six  children, 
and  was  very  badly  off.'  "  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "  I  am  quite  sure,  if  the  postage  of  lettcw 
were  reduced  to  Id.,  ten  times  the  number  would 
be  written  by  all  classes  of  the  people." 

Now,  here  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
great  importance  of  a  uniform  penny-poetage  to 
the  country,  and  |he  absurdities  and  vices  of  the 
present  arrangement.  The  primary  object  of  a 
post-office  has  been  lost  sight  of.  Trade  is  se- 
verely injured;  and  a  people  remarkable  for 
their  religious  respect  for  the  laws  of  the  land, 
are  forced  to  violate  them  daily.  Family  ties 
are  snapped  asunder,  and  social  intercourse  pre- 
vented. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  Report  at  any  greater 
length,  we  may,  in  brief,  sUte,  that  the  CommiU 
tee,  finding  that  the  chief  expenses  of  letters— 
viz.,  the  receiving  and  delivering — are  common  to 
all  letters,  whether  going  to  a  short  distance  or  to 
a  great  distance,  recommend  a  uniform  poet- 
age.  They  recommend  the  abolition  of  franking 
by  Members  of  Parliament  and  officers  ef  Go- 
vernment— petitions,  as  usual,  going  free;  and, 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public  reveaut  will 
admit  of  the  risking  a  larger  temporary  ledno- 
tion,  they  think  it  will  be  expedient  to  aibjeet 
all  inland  letters  to  a  uniform  rate  of  one  penny 
per  half  ounce,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny.  When  this  time  is  to  arrive,  we  know 
not.  The  recommendation  looka  like  one  of  the 
to-morrow-come^never  promises  which  Bnrses 
make  to  children— e^»e(Bially  when  we  find  the 
second  resolution  is  in  favour  ef  a  twopenny  i«te 
immediately.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  in. 
formed  persons,  that  nothing  but  a  peimf  rale 
can  effectually  suppress  smuggling  ;  ao  that,  if 
the  twopenny  rate  be  tried,  it  is  poaatble  that  the 
system  may  not  answer,  and  then  we  shall  he 
thrown  back  upon  Lord  Liohfield  and  Colenel 
Maberly.  The  failure  of  Mr  HUl'a  plan  wenld 
perhaps  gratify  the  vanity  of  those  penonages; 
but  it  would  be  a  deep  Mortification  to  theae  whs 
value  the  beet  interests  of  the  eountry.  Wears 
opposed  to  the  proposed  half  measure,  and  cor- 
dially recommend  ijNZfORM  fbmht  t<ierAffiBi 
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Tnt  book  will  canoe  lome  diooppoiiitineiit. 
Tht  refmtatioD  of  the  compiler^  and  otpocially 
the  boiindlass  scope  afForded  by  the  subject — ^tbe 
Popular  Songs  of  the  most  joyous  and  jovial^  song- 
ii&giof>  hring,  marrying,  drinking,  hunting, 
rmng,  reTelling,  rebelling,  tearing,  swearing, 
fsekless,  and  rollocking  people  under  the  sun, 
iod  one  of  the  lireliest  and  wittiest  withal — 
prooiised  too  much  not  to  entail  disappointment, 
ftr  vhieh  the  editor  is  hardly  to  be  held  blame- 
iMe. 

The  greatest  fault  of  the  collection  is  of  a  cha- 
racter resembling  what  the  lawyers  call  error  in 
nbHMtUUhu.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  lamentably 
liefident  in  songs.  Sixty-four  songs,  with  frequent 
iUs^ratiTe  snathes  of  song,  and  a  few  variorum 
nsdiagi  of  favourite  lyrics,  however  skilfully 
sdeeted,  can  constitute  but  a  specimen  of  the 
Pepdir  Songs  of  Ireland.  Specimens  had,  per- 
haps, been  the  truer  title,  while  that  adopted  led 
VI  to  look  for  an  Irish  compeer  to  Dr  Percy  or 
<^Meph  Ritson.  Mr  C.  Croker  has  taken  chiefly 
Nfigt  in  vogue^  and  often  those  in  merely  tem- 
porary vogue ;  while  his  predecessors  have  filled 
■tTMger  and  higher  ground,  entrenching  them- 
*d^es  among  the  enduring  national  lyrics  of 
their  eonntry.  There  are  in  Mr  Crofton 
Crvker't  selection  songs  which  will  not  be  con- 
■^ed  popular  at  the  end  of  another  twenty 
y«tn— if  they  deserve  the  name  now,  which  we 
^Dfition.  From  the  general  character  of  the 
coUMtion,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  edi- 
^  has  preferred  those  lyrics  which  gave  him 
the  best  opportunity  of  introducing  the  curious, 
if  »ot  very  profound  or  recondite,  information 
he  has  collected  as  to  the  birth  and  parentage  of 
^heae  fugitive  lyrics.  Another  blemish  is  the 
ptdoMlnance  of  what  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
prd  as  mere  slang  songs — slang  in  idea,  if  not 
^  phrase — and  the  introduction  of  the  namby. 
puiby,  and  the  elap-trap.  For  this  error  there 
^7  be  reason,  if  the  book  is  merely  made  to 
^;  nor  has  it  been  carried  to  any  unpardon- 
aUa  length,  thoogh,  in  so  limited  a  list  as  sixty- 
W  aongSy  every  lyric  ought  to  have  been  a  gem 
*f  a  loi^e.  Among  what  we  consider  purely 
^songs,  we  may  point  at— '^O  Blarney  Castle, 
^  darlii^ ;"  of  the  nambi^-pamby,  that  melan- 
ge, eaterwamling  and  superannuated  ditty*- 
"Shaaaen's  Flowery  Banks;"  while  we  have 
*•  to  specimett  of  the  clap-trap— a  hit  at  the 
P^  md  a  aootimental  side-aim  at  the  two- 
*^illmg  gallery-^4tt  «'  An  Irishman's  heart  is  as 
^  ae  ShUlelah,"  an  idea  which  the  editor  con- 
■to  emioenlly  original  and  felicitous,  as  if 
"  Hsarta  of  Oak"  had  aot  been  Great  Britain's 
>hips  and  her  men  for  above  a  century.  These 
■S7  he  the  popular   Irish  songs  of  theatres, 

^<l*aoa  and  Orange  Lodges,  and  convivial  parties 

^       '        ...        ■    ■■     .         ■  .     . 

*  The  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  collected  and  edited, 
•ithlmndocUmie and  notes,  by  T.  Ctofton  Croker,  Eeq. 
rp,34|,   -— 


of  the  middle  class ;  but  they  cannot  be  the  songs 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  are  not  those  sung 
round  the  farmer's  fire-side,  on  a  winter's  night, 
by  the  girls  spinning  or  knitting,  or  the  bog 
clouting  his  brogues ;  or  such  as  were  warbled 
in  the  cabin  before  misery  had  quenched  the 
light  of  song  around  the  peasant's  hearth. — Turn 
we  to  pleasanter  topics.  In  1789,  or  exactly  fifty 
years  since,  Ritson  visited  Dublin,  to  **  pick  up 
songs,  the  native  production  of  the  country, 
either  single  or  collected.  But  I  met,"  he  adds, 
"  with  little  or  nothing  save  disappointment. 
And  yet  I  have  good  reason  to  think  that  some 
such  compositions  must  either  exist  or  have 
existed."  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  this.  But 
the  eohoolmaeter  had  not  been  abroad  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  humble  minstrel,  having  no  secretary  or 
amanuensis,  died  unrecorded.  Mr  C.  Croker 
gives  his  readers  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
been  more  successful  than  Ritson,  though  this 
volume  bears  but  slender  evidence  of  the  results 
of  either  antiquarian  or  popular  research.  The 
collection  is,  indeed,  chiefly  of  modern  date. 
Among  the  best  songs,  are  the  admirable  and 
unique  '*  Grovea  of  Blarney,"  the  parent,  we  may 
add,  of  a  vile  spurious  brood ;  and  two  by  Dr  Ma* 
ginn — spirited  and  truly  Irish  lyrics.  The  lays 
of  older  date  which  are  given,  are  not  novelties^ 
though  unexceptionable  of  their  kind;  such  as 
the  »  Kilruddery  Hunt,"  which  Ritson  published, 
together  with  a  few  more  omitted  here,  as  *'  Lille- 
bullero,"  and  "  Bumper  Squire  Jones.*' 

Mr  Crofton  Croker  finally  explains  the  whole 
affair.  He  had  made  a  very  large  coUection, 
and  was  prepared  to  submit  a  series  of  historical 
songs  to  the  English  reader,  from  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  downwards,  (probably  to  the  slaughter 
of  Rathcormac?)  but  his  publisher  demurred; 
and,  we  apprehend^  wisely.  The  collection  might 
have  assumed  a  complexion  too  decidedly  Orange 
for  the  taste  of  either  the  Irish  or  British  public 

The  songs  adopted  in  the  limited  selection  are 
classified.  First,  we  have  those  in  honour  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  kingdom,  which,  as  is  well- 
known,  are  more  remarkable  for  humour  than 
reverence.  The  national  emblem,  **  the  green 
immortal  Shamrock,"  is  next  celebrated.  Po. 
TATOBS,  the  Irishman's  food,  then  shines  in  the 
light  of  song ;  and  his  beloved  liquor,  Whiskt^ 
is  the  subject  of  no  fewer  than  fourteen  most 
laudatory  songs.  Nor  is  his  favourite  toy,  *'  The 
Sprig  of  Shillelah,"  forgotten.  Besides  these, 
we  have  local  songs,  in  honour  of  the  *'  Beao. 
tiful  City  of  Cork,"  of  Limerick,  and  a  number 
of  other  places.  Among  the  flowers  of  the  coU 
lection,  are  the  •erious.burleeque,  Anglo-Irish 
songs,  if  we  may  use  the  term  serious,  to  dfetin- 
guish  them  from  the  purely  idiotic  burlesque. 
At  the  very  head  of  these,  is  the  classic  *'  Groves 
of  Blarney,"  of  whose  author,  "  honest  Dick  Mii- 
likin,"  we  have  this  very  intsreeting  notice  :— 
AUMldUMnwtsbeRi,  hi  17«7|  at  Ossll 
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Martyr,  a  tmall  town  in  the  ooontj  of  Cork,  and  was 
placed  in  the  office  of  a  countij  attorney,  where  he 
had  the  reputation  of  deroting  more  attention  to  peint- 
inp,  poetry,  and  mndc,  than  to  the  niceties  of  law. 
HaTing  completed  hit  apprenticeship,  when  he  claimed  to 
he  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profeseion,  the  gen. 
tleman  by  whom  he  was  to  he  examined  **  thought  proper 
to  declare  his  haring  received  information  by  letter  that 
Mr  Millilcin,  then  present  in  Court,  and  claiming  a  right 
to  be  sworn  a  member  of  it,  so  far  from  being  regularly 
initiated  in  the  profession  of  an  attorney,  was  bred  a 
painter,  and  consequently  was  wholly  unqualified  for  ad- 
mission. This  statement,  so  grossly  false,'*  says  Milli- 
kin*s  biographer,  *<  was  promptly  corroborated  by  a  Cork 
attorney,  who  asserted  that  he  could  himself  point  out  a 
person  in  Cork,  for  whom  the  young  man  in  question  had 
actually  painted  a  sign.  Sncb  an  attack,  in  snch  a  place, 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  abash  an  inexperienced  young 
man ;  but,  when  a  recollection  flashed  on  his  mind  of 
having  really  painted  a  hoard,  at  the  request  of  a  poor 
widow,  (she  was  that  attorney's  nurse,)  to  place  over  the 
window  of  her  son's  shop,  his  embairassment  became  so 
great  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word ;  and,  had  not 
his  limbs  refused  their  office,  he  would  hare  qniued  the 
Court  never  to  return.  But,  just  at  that  distressing  mo- 
ment, an  acquaintance  of  happier  times,  the  good-natured, 
kind-hearted  Counsellor  Fitzgerald  (as  remarkable  for  his 
nrbanity  of  disposition  as  corpulence  of  person)  happen- 
ing to  be  present,  and  taking  fire  at  the  malidons  false- 
hood, rose,  and,  in  a  very  eloquent  address  to  the  Court, 
fully  disproved  the  illiberal  and  unmanly  charge ;  assert- 
ing. In  his  tnm,  that  MrMillikin_his  school-fellow  and 
early  friend,  who  was  designed  for  a  higher  walk  in  life 
than  that  he  was  now  about  to  enter  on — had  not  only 
received  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  but  was  posaened 
of  thoee  accomplishments  generally  attached  to  the  cha- 
racter, one  of  ^vhich  was  drawing,  in  which  he  excelled, 
and  which,  till  now,  he  had  never  heard  attributed  to 
any  man  as  a  fault,  or  considered  as  a  barrier  to  profes- 
sional pursuits. 

**  The  consequence  of  this  kind  and  seasonable  explan- 
ation was  his  being  admitted  and  sworn  an  attorney,  and 
a  member  of  the  King's  Inns ;  aAer  which  he  returned  to 
Cork  to  commence  business.  Young  and  unpatronised, 
however,  he  bad  little  employment."    .... 

As  professional  employment,  for  which  there  are  many 
candidates,  must  be  courted  rather  than  shunaed  as  irk- 
some,  Mr  Millikin  was  left  with  ample  leisure  to  indulge 
his  Uste  for  literature  and  the  fine  arts;  and,  in  1795, 
sevei-al  poetical  contributions  from  his  pen  were  printed 
in  The  Monthly  Mitcellanyy  a  Cork  magaslne.  In  April 
1797,  he  published,  jointly  with  his  sister--a  lady  who 
had  distinguished  herself  by  some  historical  novels — Th^ 
Casket,  or  Hesperian  Magazine,  which  appeared  monthly 
nntll  February  1798,  when  the  political  circumstances  of 
Ireland  terminated  its  exlstencr. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  lebeUion,  Mr  Millikin  leal- 
ously  joined  the  Royal  Cork  Volunteers,  and  soon  became 
a  conspicuous  member  of  that  corps.  He  was  subsequently, 
hy  the  exeitlons  of  his  pen  and  pencil,  an  active  promoter 

of  various  benevolent  objects  in  Cork 

Mr  Millikin's  death  was  caused  by  water  on  the  chest, 
and  occurred,  af^er  a  short  illness,  on  the  16th  December 
1815.  He  was  bnried  with  a  publle  funeral  at  Douglas, 
near  Cork,  and  his  loss  deplored  as  a  general  calamity. 

Millikin's  papers  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr 
Crofton  Crolcer.  The  origin  of  *'  The  Groves  of 
Blarney"  is  thus  traced  in  the  Memoir  of  Millikin, 
puhlished,  with  his  poems,  after  his  decease : — 

An  itinerant  poet,  with  the  view  of  being  paid  for  his 
trouble,  composed  a  song  in  praise  (as  he  doubtless  in- 
tended  it)  of  Castle  Hyde,  the  beantifni  seat  of  the  Hyde 
fimUy,  on  the  river  Blackwater;  but,  instead  of  the  ex- 
pected remuneration,  the  poor  poet  was  driven  from  the 
gate  by  the  order  of  the  then  proprietor,  who,  from  the 
absmrdity  of  the  thing,  conceived  that  it  could  only  he 
meant  as  mockery ;  and,  in  fact,  a  more  nonsensical  com- 
position conld  scarcely  escape  the  pen  of  a  maniac  The 
•nthor,  howerer,  well  satisfied  of  its  merits,  and  ttnng 


with  indignation  and  disappointment,  vented  his  ngs  is 
an  additional  verse  against  the  owner,  and  sung  it  whcr^ 
ever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  raising  his  angry  Toice. 
As  satire,  however  groes,  is  but  too  generally  well  re. 
ceived,  the  song  first  became  a  favourite  with  the  lower 
orders,  then  found  its  way  into  ballads,  and  at  lenfth 
into  the  convivial  meetings  of  gentlemen.  It  was  in  ons 
of  those  that  Mr  Millikin  undertook,  in  the  gaiety  of  tbe 
moment,  to  produce  a  song  that,  if  not  superior,  ihoald 
be  at  least  equal  in  absuidity  to  <  Castle  Hyde ;'  and 
accordingly,  adopting  the  tune,  and  taking  Blarney  for 
his  subject,  he  soon  made  good  his  promise. 

«*  <  The  Groves  of  Blarney,*  which  was  received  by  tbe 
company  with  a  burst  of  applause,  soon  rivalled  its  pre. 
deoessor  *  Castle  Hyde,'  and  continued  long  theftvooritf 
of  every  laughter-loving  party." 

Millikin's  intentioo  was  to  ridionla  the  songs  whidi 
ignorant  Irish  village  bards — with  a  vast  fondnco  fot 
rhyme,  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Eni;lish  Isagusfi^ 
and  a  pedantic  ambition  to  display  the  full  ex  tent  of  their 
classical  knowledge — ^were,  and  still  are,  in  tbe  habit  of 
composing;  and  in  Ireland,  rhyme,  or  even  the  approsd 
to  i^  is  often  far  more  effective  than  reason. 

We  shall  henceforth  adopt  Mr  Crofton 
Croker's  reading  of  this  Nmtionnl  Song  m  the 
true  one.  It  is  taken  from  the  author's  mana- 
script.  The  fifth  stanza  is  not  Millikin's.  It 
was  an  impromptu  added  at  an  eiecti<«neerio; 
dinner,  and  meaot  as  a  hit  at  the  then  Lord 
Donoughmore,  who  was  present.  This  was  the 
son  of  the  Peer,  we  helieve,  of  whom  George  III. 
is  reported  to  hare  said,  that,  **  If  he  gave  him 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  present,  he  would 
next  ask  the  Isle  of  Man  for  a  little  cabbage 
garden."  The  wit  is  less  characteristic  of  the 
King  than  of  the  rapacity  of  an  ever-craving,  needy 
Irish  Peer.  The  Peer  next  in  succession  must 
have  been  as  ready  and  adroit  as  this  one  was  en- 
croaching. When  the  new  verse  of  "  Grovei  of 
Blarney"  was  sung,  he  applauded  the  loudest 

In  a  very  humorous  speech,  he  acknowledged  tbe  ie> 
lationship,  thanked  the  author  for  his  mention  of  it,  nd' 
requested  leave  to  toast  the  Murphys,  Clearya,  and  Healyi, 
with  all  others  who.  in  the  recent  political  contest,  bii^ 
ventured  life  and  limb  in  support  of  the  Hutchiwsa 
cause,  and  had  thus  made  their  blood  relationship  wUb^ 
him  unquestionable. 

MILUKIN's  original  groves  of  BLABNtY. 
"  Tbe  groves  of  Blarney  they  are  so  charming. 

All  by  the  purling  of  sweet  silent  streams; 
Being  banked  with  posies  that  spontaneous  grow  tberei 

Planted  in  order  by  the  sweet  rc-ck  close. 
'Tis  there's  the  daisy,  and  the  sweet  camatioa. 

The  blooming  pink,  and  the  rose  so  fair ; 
The  daffodowndilly,  besides  the  lily — 

Flowers  that  scent  the  sweet  fragrant  air. 

Oh,  ullagoane,  &c 

*«  'Tis  Lady  Jeffreys  that  owns  this  station, 

Like  Alexander,  or  Queen  Helen  fair ; 
There's  no  commander  throughout  the  nation 

For  emulation  can  Mrith  her  compare. 
She  has  castles  round  her,  that  no  nine-pounder 

Could  dare  to  plunder  her  place  of  strength ; 
But  Oliver  Cromwell  he  did  her  pummel, 

And  made  a  breach  in  her  battlement.  I 

Oh,  ullagoane,  lie.  j 

**•  There's  gravel  walks  there  for  specnlatkm. 

And  conversation  in  sweet  solitude ; 
*Tis  there  the  lover  may  hear  the  dove»  or 

The  gentle  plover,  in  the  afternoon. 
And  if  a  young  lady  should  be  so  engaging 

As  to  walk  alone  in  those  shady  bowers, 
Tis  there  her  courtier  he  may  tranqM>rt  her 

In  some  dark  ibrt,  or  under  ground. 

Oh;  ullagoane^  iMi 
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«  Ftr  *tit  there*!  the  cave  wb«re  no  daylight  oitan^ 

Bat  bats  and  badgera  are  for  ever  bnd ; 
Befni  noee*d  bj  natnr',  that  makes  it  sweeter 

Than  a  coach  or  six,  or  a  feather-bed. 
'Tit  there's  the  lake  that  is  stored  with  perdies^ 

And  comely  erls  in  the  verdant  mod  ; 
Bnidet  the  leeches,  and  the  groves  of  bc«chei, 

All  standing  in  order  for  to  guard  the  flood. 
Ob,  ullagoane,  &c 

<^  'Us  there's  the  kitchen  hangs  many  a  flitch  in, 

With  the  maids  a  stitching  upon  the  stair; 
The  bread  and  biskie',  the  beer  and  whisky, 

WeoJd  make  you  frisky  if  you  were  there. 
Tts  there  you'd  see  Peg  Murphy's  daughter 

A  washing  praiUt  forenent  the  door^ 
With  Roger  Clesry  and  Father  Healy, 

All  blood  rslatioos  to  my  Lord  Donoughmore. 
Oh,  ullagoane,  &c. 

"There's  statues  gracing  this  noble  place  in^ 

All  heathen  goddesses  90  fair — 
Bold  Neptune,  Phiurch,  and  Nicodemus^ 

All  standing  naked  in  the  open  air. 
80  sow  to  finish  this  brave  nariation, 

Which  my  poor  geni'  could  not  entwine ; 
Bat  were  I  Homer  or  Nebnehadnezaar, 

Tis  in  ereiy  feature  I  would  make  it  shine. 

Oh,  ullagoane,  ftc" 

It  is  remarkable  that  among  so  loving  and 
inarryiog  a  race  as  the  Irish^  there  should  he  so 
few  popular  songs  of  love  and  courtship  ;  and 
that,  among  so  witty  a  people^  we  should  find  no 
str&insof  slyand  good-humoured  sarcasm,  and  un- 
biting  satire — such^  for  example,  as  the  Scotch 
"My  Jo,  Janet,"  or  ''  Tak  yer  Auld  Cloak  about 
je/'  Their  popular  songs  of  pathos  and  tenderness 
vere,  as  we  learn  from  poor  Goldsmith^  the 
^ttish  *'  Johnny  Armstrong's  Last  Good-night," 
md^The  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen."  In  the 
"is  down  by  Banna's  Banks,"  we  have  one  Irish 
lore  mog  not  of  the  boudoir  class — one  songwhich 
tbe  criticism  of  Burns  has  stamped  with  fame. 
We  are  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  sickening 
"  Banks  of  Banna/'  of  which^  with  Mr  Hay,  we 
heartily  agree  "  that  we  have  heard  enough"  was 
&  Teroal  composition  of  the  author  of  the  finer 
■oQg.  He  was  Mr  Ogle  of  Bellevue  in  the 
wanty  of  Wexford,  and  a  member  of  parliament 
for  Dublin,  before  the  Union,  against  which  he 
^oted.  His  namby-pamby  **  Banks  of  Banna"  was 
Boiversally  sung,  and  much  admired  in  its  day ; 
its  celebrity,  probably,  arising  from  the  music. 
It  VIS  the  subject  of  a  ludicrous  parody,  with 
*Be  verse  of  which  we  shall  present  Mr  Crofton 
(broker,  in  requital  for  his  overstrained  admira- 
tion:— 

^  Sliepberds,  I  have  lost  my  wig — 
I  Have  you  seen  my  jeezy  ? 

I  Pride  of  every  barber's  shop. 

It  was  so  sleek  and  greasy  !'* 

Bst  Mr  Ogle's  more  mature  lyric,  the  favourite 
*f  Bums,  is  truly  an  exquisite  song.    Burns 
Joints  out  the  touching  line — 
*  How  can  she  break  the  honest  heart  that  wears  her  in 

its  core? 
^  ra-ms-chree,  ma  colleen  oge,  ma  MoUy  Asthore !" 
kr  Ogle  had  the  felicity  of  afterwards  marrying 
*»*«  wayward,  '*  darUng  Molly,"  who  was  a  Miss 
loore.    « The  Hermit  of  KiUamey,"  another 

in  this  collection,  is  attributed  to  Mr  Ogle. 
'^  «  the  supposed  effusion  of  a  contemplative 

10.  IXf^^Jol^  VI, 


sage  who  has  not  outlived  the  sensibilities  of 
youth,  and  who  is  melancholy  without  being  mis. 
anthropic.  The  burden  of  each  stanaa  is  very 
fine— - 

<<  Adieu,  adieu,  thou  /kithless  world  ! 

Thou  wast  not  made  for  me." 

Mr  Crofton  Croker  attributes  the  authorship  of 
the  famous  '*"  Boys  of  Kilkenny"  to  Moore ;  and, 
though  the  presumed  author  will  not  confess 
this  pleasant  sin  of  his  youth,  the  circumstantial 
evidence  adduced  bears  strongly  against  him. 

1.  Moore  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Kilkenny 
prirate  theatricals,  about  the  years  1802,  3,  and  4. 

2.  The  melody  called  <*  the  old  head  of  Dennis,**  was 
an  especial  fiiTonrite  with  Moore;  to  it  he  wrote  his 
well-known  song  in  the  first  Number  of  the  <'  Irish 
Melodies,"  on  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  commencing,  <*  There  is  not  in  (hu  wide  world." 

3.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  song  itself.  The 
lusdoQS  picture  conveyed  to  the  fancy  in  the  conclnding 
lines  of  the  second,  and  the  beautiful  local  imagery  of 
the  third  verses,  as  well  as  the  humour  wbiih  pervades 
the  entire  song,  partake  more  of  the  toue  of  Moore's  mind 
than  of  the  national  character. 

It  was  no  doubt  originally  written  for,  and  sung  on 
the  Kilkenny  stage,  and  the  last  verse  was  probably  an 
adjunct  by  the  author  when  he  sung  ^  the  Boys  of  Kil* 
kenny"  in  England,  where  he  became  a  permanent  resi* 
dent  about  1807* 

The  Kilkenny  theatre  has  been  already  noticed  as  a 
speculation  of  Owenson's.     Mr  Bnnim,  in  some  gossiping 
letters  on  Ireland,  published  in  a  London  periodical,  says, 
<<  Until  within  the  lant  few  years,  a  private  theatre  waa 
annually  opened  in  Kilkenny  under  the  management  of 
Mr  Richard  Power,  an  accomplished  and  amiable  gentle- 
man, at  which,  with  other  characters  of  consideration,  Mr 
Corry  (Secretary  to  the  Linen  Hall)  exhibited  his  very 
rare  talents.     ......     It  was  at  these  Kilkenny 

theatricals  that  Bfiss  0*Neil  lost  her  heart  to  Mr  Becher  ; 
while  the  world  consequently  lost  Its  first-rate  actress. 
Mr  B.  was  the  Coriolanus  of  the  amateur  company,  and 
beoame  captivated  with  his  present  celebrated  lady  dur* 
ing  the  very  last  Kilkenny  season,  while  Miss  0*Neil 
was  gratuitously  lending  her  mighty  talents  in  behalf  of 
the  widow  and  the  orphan.  It  Is  said,  too,  that  here,  at 
a  very  early  period  of  her  life,  and  when  retained  as  aa 
aceeasory,  Miss  0*Neil  met  with  a  cordial  and  decisive 
eDOOuragemeot,  which  mateiially  influenced  her  after 
success  in  the  metiopolis.  I  have  more  to  say  to  you 
about  Kilkenny  pic-nics.  Tom  Moore  was  for  some 
years  the  Spado,  MunyOy  and  Peeping  Tom  of  the 
boards ;  and,  by  all  accounts,  a  glorious  little  actor  he 
made.  I  am  informed  that  his  Spado  was  a  treat.  In- 
deed, the  character  seems  made  for  him.  How  I  should 
like  to  have  seen  the  Irish  ladies  eyeing  him  as  he  sung— 

<* '  Oh,  lasses,  of  love  can  yon  fail, 
With  such  a  compact  little  lovey  ? 

Though  no  one  can  taste  the  big  whale, 
i)ure  all  love  the  little  anchovy  !* 
And  again.— 

*^ « Though  wanting  two  feet  in  my  body, 

In  soul  I  am  thirty  feet  high.' 
Here  he  recited  his  own  melalogue ;   and,  as  the  final 
bit  of  tattle,  be  it  added,  here  Tommy  also  met,  wooed, 
and  won  his  present  good  lady." 

AiB— **  The  old  head  of  Dennis.** 
Oh,  the  boys  of  Kilkenny  are  stout  roving  blades, 
And  if  ever  they  meet  with  the  nice  little  maids. 
They  kiss  them  and  coax  them,  they  spend  their  money 

free. 
Oh  I  of  all  towns  in  Ireland,  Kilkenny  for  me. 
Oh  I  of  all  towns  in  Ireland!,  Kilkenny  for  me  I 

Through  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  runs  a  clear  stream. 
In  the  town  of  Kilkenny  there  lives  a  pretty  dame, 
Her  cheeks  are  like  rose%  her  lips  much  the  same, 
Like  a  dish  of  ripe  strawberries  smothered  in  cream. 
Like  a  dish  of  ripe  itnwberriei  smothered  in  cream« 
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Her  eyes  are  u  bUck  M  Kilktmiy's  fimed  ooal, 

And  Hit  they  througli  my  boiom  that  have  borntd  a  bif 

hole; 
Her  mind,  like  its  waten,  is  ai  deep,  clear,  and  pure, 
But  her  heart  is  more  hard  than  its  marble,  Vm  rare, 
fiat  her  heart  is  more  hard  than  its  marble,  I*m  surei 
<^  Oh  t  Kill(enDy*s  a  famous  town,  that  shines  where  it 

stands, 
And  the  more  I  think  on  it,  the  more  my  heart  wanns  | 
For  if  I  was  in  Kilkenny,  Td  think  myself  at  home, 
For  it*8  there  IM  get  sweathearts,  bat  here  I  get  none. 
For  it*8  there  Td  get  sweathearts,  but  here  I  get  none.** 

The  two  first  lines  of  the  last  stanza  of  this 
song  are  taken. literally  from  a  sweet  old  Scoto- 
Irish   song  which  we  have  never  met  with  in 
print,  and  which  goes  thus— 
**  Oh,  bonny  Pertmore  I  thou  shines  where  thou  stands, 
And  the  more  I  look  to  thee  the  more  my  heart  warms ; 
Bat  when  I  look  from  thee  my  heart  Is  aye  sore, 
To  think  on  the  lassie  I  left  at  Portmore." 
A  hunter  after  the  finer  order  of  the  popular 
songs  of  Ireland  should  ''Try  Glasgow,"  and 
Ayrshire,  and  Renfrewshire.    Motherwell's  Col- 
lection^ we  believe^  includes  some  good  specimens 
of  the  Scoto-Irish  style.    The  song  '*  One  night 
when  I  got  frisky,"  with  the  burden^  *'Oh,  I'll 
never  get  drunk  any  more,\is  palpably  formed 
upon  the  Scottish  ditty — 

<<  ril  never  get  drunk  any  more, 

ril  never  get  drunk  any  more ; 

Bat  aye  when  I  smell  good  liqoor, 

PU  just  look  in  at  the  door.** 
The  very  popular  song,  '*  St  Patrick  was  a 
gentleman/'  so  often  shockingly  mangled  and 
vulgarized  in  the  singing  of  the  English  and 
Scotch,  18,  it  seems,  the  joint  production^  or 
rather,  we  suspect,  was  only  jointly  sung  at  a 
masquerade  in  Cork  in  1814,  by  Mr  Bennett  and 
Mr  Toleken,  in  the  character  of  ballad-singers. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  stanzas  of  the  com- 
mon edition  have  since  been  added,  the  last  by 
Mr  Toleken.  Though  first  in  point  of  time,  it 
does  not,  in  wit,  and  brilliancy,  and  droll  Iri^ 
humour,  approach  Maginn's  *'St  Patrick  of 
Ireland,  my  dear !"  The  Doctor  calls  this  last  a 
"  theological  song^  containing  the  principal  acts 
of  the  national  Saint — his  coming  to  Ireland  on  a 
stone;  his  blessed,  never-emptying  can,  com- 
monly called  ^'t  Patrick's  pot ;  his  changing  a 
leg  of  mutton  into  a  salmon  during  Lent ;"  and 
other  genial  miracles.  We  should  not  imagine 
that  even  the  most  bigoted  Catholic  could  carp 
at  this  inimitable  lyric,  the  Irish  **  St  Oeorge  he 
was  for  England !" 

AiB—  The  Nighi  before  Larp  wa$  etreteheA 

<<  A  fig  for  St  Denis  of  France- 
He's  a  trumpery  fellow  to  biag  on ; 

A  fig  for  St  George  and  his  lance, 
Which  spitted  a  heathenish  dragon ; 

And  the  Saints  of  the  Welshasan  or  Scoi 
Are  a  couple  of  pitifal  pipers ; 

Both  of  whom  may  just  trarel  to  pot 
Compared  with  that  patron  of  swipers, 

St  Patrick  of  Ireland,  my  dear  ! 

^'  He  came  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
On,  the  lump  of  a  paving-stone  mounted; 

The  steam-boat  he  beat  by  a  mile, 

Which  mighty  good  sailing  was  counted* 

Says  he,  *  The  salt  water,  I  think, 
Has  made  me  most  bloodily  thirsty ; 

So  bring  me  a  fiagoa  ef  drink^^ 


To  keep  down  the  mulligmbi,  burst  ye — 
Of  drink  that  is  fit  lor  a  salat  !* 

"He  preached,  then,  with  wonderful  force^ 

The  ignorant  natives  a-teaching ; 
With  a  pint  he  washed  down  his  discourse, 

*  For,'  says  he,  *  I  detest  your  dry  preaching.' 
The  people,  with  wonderment  strueik. 

At  a  pastor  so  pious  and  civil, 
£zclaimed»~*  We*re  for  you,  my  old  bnck  ! 

And  we  pitch  our  blind  gods  to  the  devil, 
Who  dwells  in  hot  water  below  !* 

^  This  ended,  our  worshipful  spoon 

Went  to  visit  an  elegant  fellow. 
Whose  practice^  each  cool  afternoon, 

Was  to  get  most  delightfully  mellow. 
That  day,  with  a  black-jack  of  beer 

It  chanced  he  was  treating  a  party  i 
Says  Che  Saint — *  This  good  day,  do  you  hear, 

I  drank  nothing  to  speak  of,  my  hearty ! 
So  give  me  a  puU  at  tha  pot  1' 

<*  The  pciwter  he  lifted  in  sport, 

(Belli  ve  me,  1  tell  yon  no  fable,) 
A  gallon  he  drank  from  the  quart, 

And  then  placed  it  full  on  the  table. 
*  A  miracle  !'  every  one  said. 

And  they  all  took  a  haul  at  the  stingo; 
They  were  capital  hands  at  the  trade, 

And  drank  till  they  fell ;  yet,  by  jingo, 
The  pot  still  frothed  over  the  brim  ! 

«  Next  day,  quoth  his  host,  <'Tis  a  fast. 

And  I've  naught  in  my  larder  but  uiuttou; 
And,  on  Fridays,  who*d  make  such  repast, 

Except  an  unchristian'like  glutton  ?' 
Says  Pat,  <  Cease  your  nonsense,  I  heg. 

What  you  tell  me  is  nothing  but  gammon  | 
Take  my  compliments  down  to  the  Icg^ 

And  bid  it  come  hither  a  salmon  !** 

And  the  leg  most  politely  complied  ! 

'<  Oh  1  he  was  an  ^gant  blade 

As  yott*d  meet  from  Pairbead  to  KUcranpcr  ;* 
And  though  under  the  sod  ha  is  laid. 

Yet  here  goes  his  health  lu  a  bumper ! 
I  wish  he  was  here,  that  my  glass 

He  might  by  art  magic  replenish ; 
But  since  bc)  is  not — why,  alas  I 

My  ditty  must  come  to  a  finish. 

Because  all  the  liquor  is  out  !** 
Mr  Crofton  Croker  enters  into  the  learned 
controversy  concerning  the  genuine  Shamrock, 
but  throws  no  new  light  upon  the  question.  On 
the  whole  he  inclines  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
common  white  trefoil  clover,  of  which  many  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh  may  still  remember  pet^ 
patches  being  carefully  cultivated^  that  the  Irish 
students,  then  thronging  to  our  nniTersity,  might 
have  shamrocks  wherewith  to  garnish  their 
beavers  on  St  Patrick's  Day.,  or  the  17th  of 
March.  An  anonymous  Dublin  writer  attacks 
Mr  Bicheno's  theory,  which  assumes  the  wood- 
sorrel  to  be '  the  true  shamrock.  The  Dublin 
writer  evidently  does  not  know  what  that  beau- 
tiful plant  is,  and  confounds  H  with  common  sorrel 
or  iourocks.  The  wood-sorrel  is  of  the  most  bril^ 
liant  and  delicate  green  colour,  but  of  a  warmefj 
and  lighter  hue  than  the  trefoil,  which  its  ez-i 
quisitely  pencilled  leaf  considerably  resembles^ 
The  trefoil  is,  however,  the  shamrock  by  pros 
scription,  and,  like  the  Whigs,  it  wonld  he  a  pitg 

*  Fairhead  is  the  northeast  cape  of  Irstandi  UM 
crumper  is  a  ruined  church,  and  ancient  burial-gnnin|j 
between  Fermoy  and  Kilworth,  in  the  county  of  Cm^ 
the  svutbam  eouty  of  Ireland. 
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to  disturb  it  in  poiSMtion.  The  tearcli  for  a  Ibur- 
leared  plant  of  trefoil  is  common  to  Scotland 
with  Ireland,  and  probably  to  man;^  other  coun- 
tries, and  is  held  aa  the  harbinger  of  good  luck 
to  the  finder. 

Of  the  mmg%  in  praise  of  the  Potato,  that 
addrewed  to  Cobbettis  the  best.  Colroan'e  broad 
pwody  on  Scott's  ''Boat  Song"  in  "  The  Lady 
of  tbe  Lake/'  does  no  more  deserve  to  be  classed 
amonf  the  popular  songs  of  Ireland^  than  a 
tbooiaad  other  slang  songs  about  Irish  bulls  and 
blondirs.  "  The  Land  of  Potatoes,"  is  ascribed 
to  Mr  Offenson,  the  father  of  Lady  Morgan. 
Thii  gentleman  was  a  comic  actor  of  some  merit; 
and  in  his  own  country  and  day  was  particularly 
admired  in  the  personation  of  off-hand,  half-gen- 
tlemanly Irish  characters.  Of  Owenson,  now  best 
inoirn  through  the  literary  reputation  of  his 
daughter,  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  says  ;— 

He  vaihifUy  oeltbrated  Id  the  line  of  Irish  characters; 
ind  nerer  did  an  actor  tziflt  lo  perfectly  calculated,  in  my 
•plBHMi,  to  personiiy  that  iiofttlar  olaaa  of  people.  Con- 
ndenhlj  aboye  six  ftet  in  htif  ht,  remarkably  bandaome 
ud  VraTe-looking,  Tigorooi,  and  well-^hapcd,  he  waa  not 
vulgar  eoough  to  disgust,  nor  was  he  genteel  enough  to 
ke  OQt  of  character.  Neyer  did  I  see  an  actor  so  entirely 
itetify  himself  with  the  peculiarities  of  tbose  parts  he 
unmed.  In  the  higher  class  of  Irish  characters  (old 
oStm,  kc)  he  looked  well,  but  did  not  exhibit  sufficient 
^fnity ;  and,  in  tha  lowest,  his  humour  was  scarcely 
quiat  snd  original  enough ;  but  in  what  might  be  termed 
tbe  middle  eltaa  of  Paddiee,  no  man  ever  oombined  the 
M  and  the  manner  with  such  fblldty  aa  Owenson. 
Sciflitific  singing  is  not  an  Irish  quality ;  and  he  sang 
*«n  eaoogh.  I  hare  heard  Jack  Johnatoue  warble  so 
wiy  ddlfaUy,  and  act  aome  parts  so  very  like  a  man  of 
inuate  educatisQ,  that  I  almost  forgot  the  nation  he 
««  numiehing.  That  waa  not  the  csee  with  Owenson : 
1«  icted  as  if  be  had  not  receired  to«r  much  schooUug, 
>ad  aog  like  a  man  whom  nobody  instructed.  He  was, 
like  most  of  bis  profession,  careless  of  his  concerns,  and 
Pt»  old  without  growing  rich.  His  last  friend  was  old 
PMtainey  a  rery  celebrated  Iriah  dancing-maater,  many 
yean  domioliated  and  highly  eeteemed  in  Dublin.  He 
^U  Owenson  and  his  family  whilst  he  had  the  means 
to  do  so ;  and  they  both  died  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
imiaiKes  of  talent  and  Inproridence. 

Mr  Owenson's  song  displays  no  distinguishing 
Ittunour  or  elegance.  The  burden  is  the  best 
oflt. 

<<Hoep  aUty, 

Ko  formality, 

AU  reality,  theN  yeo  efw  ssti 

The  free  and  the  easy 

Wonld  se  amsse  ye, 

Yon*d  think  us  all  craiy, 

For  dull  we  nerer  bet 
In  the  land  of  potatoes,  O  V* 
Te  tha  famperial  praisec  of  Whisky  made  by 
^eter  the  Great,  who,  of  all  wine,  said  Irish  wine 
*aa  the  beet,  and  who  drank  aooordingly^  Mr  Crof- 
ten  Croker  adds  those  of  Creorge  IV.,  who,  on  his 
^i  to  Dublin  In  1891,  while  he  maddened  all  Irish 
drills  with  the  intoxicating  fumes  of  loyalty,  had 
kis  own  excited  by  the  genuine  poteen.    Our 
nther  should  hare  told  that  his  Majesty  had  the 
geed  taete  to  forbid  the  appearanoe  of  excised  or 
"Parilameni  whisky,"  at  the  royal  table.    His 
■•  asmda  enly  of  that 
«  Which  came  from  a  still, 
8nf  Wider  a  hill, 
Whepa  «|f  ef  gaogsr  «w  it  net,** 


With  the  full  fourteen  Whisky  Songs  here  put 
on  record,  Ireland  must  we  fear  yield  the  palm 
to  Scotland  in  praising  usquebae,  whatever  be 
their  respective  merits  in  the  immense  consump- 
tion of  the  beverage  sacred  to  both  nations.* 
The  most  remarkable  new  fact  relating  to  this 
potent  inspirer  of  the  Irish  mune  is,  that  Big 
tFack  Joyce  of  Connemara,  has  joined  the  Tee- 
Total  Society !  Were  this  portentous  joiuing 
anything  more  than  an  equivalent  to  the  three 
months'  vow  to  a  priest,  we  should  fancy  the  end 
of  the  Irish  world  at  hand. 

"  On  the  poteen,**  says  Barrow,  "  being  produced,  I 
hoped  he  (the  aforesaid  <  Big  Jack  Joyce,*)  troald  not 
oblige  me  to  drink  alone  {  but  it  was  not  without  much 
entreaty  I  could  prevail  upon  him  to  talie  a  single  glass, 
which  he  did  only,  he  said,  to  welcome  my  arrival. 
'  Tempora  mutanturf*  thought  I,  and  some  of  us  are 
changed  with  them ;  for  it  was  scarcely  a  twelvemonth 
since  Inglis  visited  him,  when  *  room  was  found  on  the 
table  for  a  double^ised  flagon  of  whisky,  and  water 
appeared  to  be  a  beverage  not  much  in  repute.*  The 
mystery  wan  soon  unriddled  by  his  telling  me  that  he — 
Joyce,  of  ail  men  in  the  worldl-had  become  a  member  of 
a  Temperance  Society  I  and  had  taken  a  vow  (on  three 
months*  trials  not  to  drink  spirits,  save  and  except  ou 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  and  when  necessary  to  do 
so  medieinalfy.  He,  however,  gave  me  to  understand 
that  he  had  taken  his  fhir  share  of  poteen  in  his  day,  and 
was  nothing  tha  worse  of  it. 

<*  It  is  to  be  hoped,**  adds  Barrow,  «  that  this  honest 
fellow  will  not  endeavour  to  prevail  on  his  poor  neigh- 
bours to  forego  entirely  this  necessary  beverage;  absolutely 
necessary,  as  I  am  assured  by  a  medieal  gentleman  of 
great  emiaeoce,  to  prevent  ecorbntic  habits  in  those  whose 
chief  or  sole  food  is  the  potato,  which  Cobbett  not  im- 
properly calls  <  the  root  of  poverty.*  Rice  has  not  much 
more  nutrition  in  it  than  potatoes,  and  yet  the  millions  of 
India  and  China  feed  upon  little  else ;  but  they  never  eat 
it  aione  i  it  is  either  dreesed  in  the  shape  of  curries,  or 
liigbly  seeeoned  with  pepper  and  other  hot  spices,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  whisky.** 

......   Before  the  progress  of  whisky,  leper* 

houses,  which,  as  Dr  Ledwich  observes,  **  were  every- 
where to  be  found**  in  Ireland,  rapidly  disappeared ;  and 
hence  thie  healing  spirit  was  termed  the  water  of  life,  or 
a^ua  vit»,  which  words,  rendered  into  Irish,  are  usque- 
bagh,  emphatically  callod  uUge  ;  or,  to  use  the  expression 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  by  way  of  eminence  termed  ths 
water,**  and  from  ulsge  is  our  common  word  whisky 
derived. 

By  the  old  physicians  thie  charming  cordial  was  recom- 
mended aa  a  means  of  prolonging  life ;  and  it  was,  con- 
sequently, eagerly  and  universally  sought  after.  Fennel- 
seeds,  saAx>n,  and  other  pungent  matters  were  mingled 
with  it ;  but  these  were  soon  found  to  be  only  whimsical 
adulterations  of  the  eubllme  purity  of  an  inestimable 
extract  Pynee  Moryson,  although  little  Incined  to  admit 
the  excellence  of  anything  Irish,  says,  <*  The  Irish  aqua 
vlt»,  vulgarly  called  usquebagh,  is  held  the  best  in  the 
world  of  that  kind ;  which  is  also  made  In  England,  but 
nothing  to  go§d  at  that  which  it  brought  out  of  Ireland.** 

Among  the  Local  Songs,  the  best  is  the  follow* 
ing  by  Dr  Brennan  of  Dublin,  the  editor  of  the 
defunct  MHi^n  Moktblt  Magazine,  whose 
charaeteristic  Monthly  period  was  sometimes 
three  months,  and  sometimes  three  years,  as  best 
suited  the  convenience  of  its  eccentric  editor. 

*  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  us,  for  our  coliectioi^ 
with  a  copy  of  a  droll  effusion,  composed  in  the  character 
of  a  Highlander,  in  praise  of  usqnebae,  which  contains 
this  stanza : — 

••When  SbsBetpetl«k,andpeBasieiniet 

Teveednppiet -      .-- 

It  naske  ber  to  i 


Te  vee  dnppie  trink  it  pecbenisb  herp 
ItiBske  bertostaSfaodtalH  .    . 

Ooh  I  lang  lUs  toTtoaaU  and  Us  Usqosbea* 


I  bowdle  to  pvsy— 
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'<  A  Connantlit  man 

G«tt  all  tbat  k«  ran, 
Hii  impndtnoe  never  kas  aaiat-all; 

Ha*U  feldom  flatter, 

But  huUy  and  batter ; 
And  his  talk*B  of  his  kin  and  his  piatoL 

'^  A  Mnnster  man 

Is  cifU  by  plan ; 
Again  and  again  he*il  entreat  yon ; 

Thong  fa  you  ten  timet  refase, 

He  hit  object  parsnet, 
Whkh  is,  nina  out  of  ten  times,  to  cheat  yon. 

^  An  Ulster  man 

ETer  means  to  trepan. 
He  watches  your  eye  and  opinion; 

HeMI  ne'er  disagree 

Till  his  interest  it  be, 
And  insolence  marks  his  dominion* 

'^  A  I.«inster  man 

Is  with  all  cap  and  can ; 
He  calls  toother  prorinces  knares ; 

Yet  each  of  them  see, 

When  he  starts  with  the  three, 
That  his  distance  he  frequently  sares.** 

The  Irish  Muses  have  many  unfortunate  or 
outcast  step-sons,  much  like  those  of  other  lands. 
One  or  two  smooth,  sweet  effusions,  by  a  person 
of  this  description  named  Callanan,  find  a  place 
here.  In  a  young  man  they  are  promising  and 
nothing  more.  The  author  was  intended  for  a 
priest,  and  studied  for  some  time  at  Majmooth. 
He  left  that  seminary,  offended  his  relations, 
and  became  a  schoolmaster.  At  one  period,  in 
a  fit  of  despair,  he  enlisted  as  a  prirate  soldier. 
Subsequently,  he  was  patronized  by  Dr  Maginn, 
and  became  an  assistant  in  the  Doctor's  schooL 
Callanan  was  also  a  private  tutor.  He  was  a 
thorough-paced  victim  to  the  Muses,  or  rather  to 
his  own  indiscretion ;  and  his  little  story  repeats 
a  warning  often  given,  and  too  often  in  vain.  He 
was  indolent  and  procrastinating,  and  yet  bit 
with  that  mania  for  instant  publication,  which  is 
one  of  the  worst  S3rmptom8  of  a  poor  poet.  He 
fell  into  a  decline,  and  died  in  Portugal  at  the  age 
of  thirty-four.  Thither  his  generous  friends— 
for  he  never  wanted  friends — ^had  sent  him,  to  be 
tutor  in  a  family,  aud  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health.  His  lyric  ^*  Sweet  Avondu,'^  is  smooth 
and  flowing,  with  a  smack  of  the  melody  of 
Smollet's  ''  Leven's  banks,"  but  destitute  of  the 
vigour  and  concentration  of  that  beautiful  poem. 
In  the  high  department  of  genuine  lyrical  poetry, 
the  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland  seem  sadly  defici- 
ent. Moore,  where  he  has  succeeded^  is  but  one 
happy  accident,  and  there  is  no  other  remarkable 
Irish  song- writer.  The  flow  of  song,  in  the  nobler 
eense,  would  indeed  seem  to  have  ceased  of  late 
over  both  the  Islands. 

Of  slang  songs,  or  what  he  designates  as  such, 
though  many  more  of  the.  songs  are  slangish 
enough,  Mr  Crofton  Oroker  gives  but  one  ex- 
ample, *'De  Groves  of  de  Pool,"  written  by 
honest  Dick  Millikin  upon  ''the  gallant  Cork 
City  Militia"  returning  after  the  glorious  wars 
of  the  '98 ;  or  rather  of  "  their  advance  back 
again,"  as  he  terms  it  Hibemically.  One  stanza 
is  as  good  for  our  purpose  as  the  whole — 

**  Now  de  war,  dearest  Nancy,  is  ended. 
And  de  peace  is  come  over  from  France ; 


80  onr  gallant  Cotk  dty  uiilUla 
Back  again  to  headquarters  adraaoe. 

No  longer  a  heating  dose  rebels, 
We*ll  now  be  beating  de  bull. 

And  taste  dose  genteel  recreation 
Dat  are  found  in  de  groves  of  de  PooL 

Bi  fol  didder  rol  bidder  rol,  Ite'* 

Among  the  political  and  slang  songs  of  that 
memorable  period  we  can  remember  one  which, 
from  its  sprightliness,  deserves  that  Mr  Crofton 
Croker,  or  some  one  else,  should  rescue  it  from 
oblivion.  It  appeared  on  a  broadside,  of  which 
the  figure-head  was  a  Frendi  republican  soldier 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  with  the  motto — a  parody 
of  the  inspiring  raUying  word  of  that  mad 
epoch— of 

EBTN  00  BBAT  ! 

<<  Prom  Roehforte,  in  de  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Me  come  for  de  very  ine  visky 
To  make  de  Jacobin  Msky, 
And  Erin  may  go  bray ! 

*^  Me  get  de  mcally  potato 
From  de  Irish  dsmocrato 
To  make  de  Jacobin  fat,  0 1 
And  Erin  may  go  bray ! 

'*  Me  put  into  requisition 
De  girl  of  every  condition. 

And  Erin  may  go  bray  I 

«  Erin  may  bray  and  kick,  O I 
But  de  Jacobin  will  stkk,  O  f 
Aa  long  as  there's  any  thing  to  pick,  0 ! 
And  Erin  may  go  bray!" 

Among  the  local  songs,  "  The  County  of  Lim- 
erick Buck-Hunt,"  written  to  celebrate  a  famous 
hunt  which  took  place  in  the  year  173i,  is  more 
classic  in  tone  than  most  of  those  temporary  local 
effusions.  Among  the  ladies,  toasted  in  bumpers 
at  the  dinner  after  the  hunt,  was  the  veritable 
Miss  Alicia,  or  ''  Alley  Croker,"  the  true-love, 
ae  we  are  led  to  suppose,  of  the  man  ^<  Who 
Kved  in  Ballinacrazy."  She  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Charies  Langley,  Esq.,  of  Lisnamock; 
county  of  Kilkenny.  A  sampler,  worked  by  the 
fiair  Alley,  is  preserved  as  a  relic  by  a  family 
named  Baker,  in  Tipperary  county.  The  author 
of  "  Alley  Croker" — and  why  is  it  not  incladed 
among  "  The  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland  ?"— was 
Larry  Grogan^  a  celebrated  amateur  piper  of  the 
family  of  Grogan  of  Johnstown,  County  of  Wex- 
ford. 

One  good  song,  ''Dear  Mallow,  adieu,"  was 
written  by  Samud  White,  the  Master  of  the  Eog- 
lish  Grammar  School,  Dublin,  and  the  teacher  of 
Moore  (who  has  addressed  a  sonnet  to  hiamenory) 
and  also  of  other  distinguished  men.  He  was  a 
spouter,  a  rhymester,  and  fond  of  theatricak 
He  taught  his  pupils  to  deolaim  in  the  style  of 
Mossop,  Barry,  and  the  elder  Sheridan,  who  had 
been  the  associates  of  his  youth  ;  and  Mr  Moore 
believes  that  his  taste  has  had  a  powerful  iniu. 
ence  upon  the  tone  of  Irish  rhetoric,  as  most  of 
the  prominent  members  of  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit 
orators,  had  passed  under  hie  tuition.  This  gay, 
happy,  and  unworldly  old  schoolmaster  died  at 
the  age  of  fourscore. 

''The  Rakes  of  Mallow".— the  bloode  and  bocks 
of  that  once  fashionable  w*ter^>drinking  town, 
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before  steam  whidced  tbe  fashionables  of  the 
Booth  of  Ireland  over  to  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Chel- 
tenham— are  celebrated  in  a  song  more  truly 
descriptiTe  than  recommendatory  of  the  morals 
and  manners  oi  those  gay  youths.  A  few  lines 
may  rafice  to  depicture  the  daily  life  of  an  Irish 
biek  not  very  long  since. 

^  Whsa  at  home  with  dadda  dying, 

SoJl  for  Mallow  water  crying ; 

Bot  where  there's  rood  claret  plying 

Live  the  rakee  of  Mallow. 

"  LiTing  abort  but  merry  Uyet ; 

Going  where  the  dtril  drirea ; 

Baring  awetth«art«|  bal  no  wirea, 

Lire  the  rakee  of  Mallow. 

<<  Racking  tenants,  i tewarda  teasing, 

Swiftly  spending,  slowly  raising, 

Wishing  to  spend  all  their  days  in 

Raking  as  at  Mallow. 

<<  Then,  to  end  this  raking  life. 

They  get  sober,  lake  a  wife ; 

Erer  after  Uve  in  strifs, 

And  wish  again  for  Mallow.** 
One  old  historical  ballad  has  now  a  double  in- 
terest belonging  to  it.     *'  The  Entrenchment  of 


New  Ross"  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  in 
1265^  when  the  walls  were  in  progress  of  being 
raised.  It  was  written  in  Norman  French  by  a 
friar  named  Michael  Kildare^  and  was  translated 
from  the  Harleian  MSS.^  in  the  British  Museum^ 
by  the  lamented  L.  £.  L.  It  is  printed  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  is,  however^  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  curiosity  than  as  appropriate  to  a 
collection  of  Irish  popular  songs ;  yet  it  gives  a 
singular  glimpse  of  ancient  manners.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  menaced  town  took  their  turn 
of  labour  at  erecting  the  defensive  walls^  towers^ 
and  bridges ;  every  trade  or  guild  working  by 
itself  under  its  separate  banners  and  leaders. 
Even  the  women  and  ladies  laboured  in  carrying 
stones ;  and^  in  honour  of  them^  one  tower  was 
named  "  The  Maiden's  Tower." 

And  thus  we  close  Mr  Crofton  Croker  s  con- 
tribution to  the  Minstrelsy  of  his  native  country^ 
commending  what  he  has  done,  and  hoping  that, 
with  the  materials  which  he  has  collected^  he 
may  yet  rear  a  broader-based^  nobler,  and  more 
lasting  monument  to  the  honour  of  Ireland. 
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Thebe  are  few  subjects  of  more  vital  import- 
ance to  this  country  than  the  promotion  of  steam 
Barigation,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  dominion 
of  the  sea  will  henceforth  rest  with  that  nation 
vhidi  is  able  to  command  the  most  powerful  and 
effieient  steam  navy.    Hitherto,  however^  Great 
Britain  has  not  displayed  that  superiority  which 
Bight  have  been  expected  of  her  as  the  first 
maritime  power  in  the  world,  though  possessing 
pre-eminently  all  the  elements  for  creating  a 
iteani  navy,  and  incited  thereto  by  her  widely. 
spread  colonial  possessions,  which  render  the  ap- 
p^cation  of  this  power  of  infinitely  greater  value 
to  her  than  to  other  nations.    Wonderful  as  the 
power  of  steam  is  in  every  aspect,  its  adaptation 
to  Biaritime  affairs  is  its  greatest  triumph — a 
■ode  ef  operation  almost  miraculous,  and  which 
viU  ere  long  displace  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
ad  change  the  face  of  the  globe.    Though  the 
Wnefits  of  this  new  power  are  open  to  all  the 
vorld,  it  belongs  to  Great  Britain  to  secure  the 
follest  measure  of  them ;  it  is  a  power  expressly 
nited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  she  is  placed 
-^ted  alike  to  hercapabilitiesof  exercising,  and 
to  the  supply  of  her  most  urgent  wants.    The 
iiicovery  of  steam  navigation   was   made  for 
England,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  England 
vaaiMde  for  ateam  navigation.   If  the  profound- 
€st  and  most  acute  statesmen  had  combined  for 
ages  to  advance  the  power  and  renown  of  Eng- 
ird to  its  highest  point,  they  never  could  have 
^•riied  a  project  for  applying  the  distinguishing 
natural  resources  of  this  country,  its  unrivalled 
niaes  of  eoal  and  iron,  to  strengthen  that  pecu- 
liar arm  of  its  power,  the  navy,  and  to  connect 
togefter  and  approximate  all  the  various  parts 
<rf  this  extensive  and  scattered  empire  ;  yet  this 
^  been  rendered  practicable  without  design  ; 
'«^  o^erleaee' has  proved  the  possibility  of 


effecting  what  it  could  never  have  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive.  Henceforth, ' 
steam  is  the  arm  of  Britain's  power ;  and  as  this 
arm  is  strong  or  weak,  must  she  take  her  rank 
among  the  nations.  Should  it  so  happen  that, 
at  this  period  of  her  history,  some  other  nation, 
under  less  favourable  circumstances,  but  more 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  steam  navigation, 
should  suddenly  avail  itself  of  this  new  power, 
and  supplant  England  on  her  ancient  domain, 
with  what  shame  and  remorse  shall  we  not  look 
back  on  our  past  indifference  to  this  subject,  and 
with  what  scorn,  the  more  bitter  because  well 
merited,  shall  we  not  be  assailed  by  surrounding 
nations  and  by  posterity  !  To  be  content  with  a 
mere  equality  with  other  nations,  or  with  so 
trifling  an  advance  as  to  encourage  their  pursuit, 
is  to  be  in  momentary  danger  of  being  outstrip- 
ped ;  for  steam  navigation  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  improvement  of  a  day  on  the  part  of  any 
one  of  our  competitors  may  throw  us  behind  in 
the  race,  and  destroy  that  pretf%e  in  our  favour 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  of  success.  Having 
also  more  at  stake  than  others,  and  greater  capa- 
bilities for  prosecuting  steam  navigation,  we 
ought  to  be  far  in  advance  of  all,  to  set  rivalry  at 
defiance,  and  pre.  occupy  the  ground  that  may 
otherwise  be  taken  from  us.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
great  honour  to  have  established  steam  commu- 
nication  with  America;  but  there  is  another  work 
to  be  achieved  which  has  been  too  long  delayed; 
and  although  it  is  on  a  far  grander  scale,  the 
practicability  of  accomplishing  it  has  been  placed 
beyond  a  doubt — a  comprehensive  and  well-or- 
ganized system  of  steam  communication  with 
India,  which  would  inevitably  give  rise  to  a  regu- 
lar steam  communication  with  the  Eastern  Ar- 
chipelago and  China,  with  Australia,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Mauritius,  and  probably  with 
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many  other  parlg.  «'NolhiD|p  to  splendid  iik 
fpeeulatien  wai  ever  oonoeived.  The  eountrf 
which  adopts  it  is  at  once  stamped  as  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  universe.  For  Great  Britaio^ 
as  a  oommercial  nation,  it  is  the  most  perfect  real* 
ivation  of  a  scheme  to  protect,  promote,  and 
aggrandize  her  interests,  that  the  brain  of  a 
Statesman  could  originate.  Boundless  in  its 
issues,  it  is  bold,  grand,  unrivalled  in  its  inten« 
tions.  It  opens  to  the  vision  England  in  the 
vastness  of  her  empire,  the  plenitude  of  her 
power,  at  the  climax  of  wealth  and  greatness. 
Approximating  the  several  portions  of  a  widely- 
spreading  scattered  dominion,  by  a  power  utterly 
miraculous,  it  gives  the  idea  of  Great  Britain  in 
a  new  point  of  view,  as  a  novel  phenomenon,  as 
a  nation  of  which  the  world  had  only  t0i*day 
learned  its  etupendous  and  amaaing  features  and 
resources."  The  work*  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  has  been  written  chiefly  to  ad* 
vocate  the  route  for  steamers  to  India  via  the 
Red  Sea,  in  opposition  to  that  proposed  by  Sir 
John  Ross  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
the  former  route  the  distance  from  England  to 
Ceylon,  the  point  of  centralization  in  India,  is 
only  6959  miles ;  by  the  latter  it  is  II, 994  miles-^ 
a  difference  so  great  that  it  goes  very  far  to  de- 
cide  the  question.  Before,  however,  entering 
into  a  comparison  of  the  two  plans,  we  must  bring 
up  our  report  of  steam  communication  with  In- 
dia,  since  the  subject  was  last  noticed  in  our 
Magazine  for  September  1838, 

It  was  then  stated  that  an  arrangement  had 
been  entered  into  between  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  and  the  East  India  Company,  for  a  regular 
communication  between  England  and  Bombay, 
through  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory  to  the  parties  interested, 
as  it  confined  the  benefits  of  steam  navigation  to 
one  port  in  India,  instead  of  extending  them  to 
all  the  presidencies,  agreeably  to  what  is  termed 
iht oomprehensive plan;  and  it  was  also  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  steamers  would  be  able  to 
make  their  way  from  Bombay  to  the  Red  Sea 
during  the  south-west  monsoon,  in  which  case 
the  communication  would  be  altogether  suspend* 
ed  for  three  months  in  the  year ;  but  the  East 
India  Company  could  not  be  persuaded  to  ven- 
ture on  a  more  efficient  plan,  and  it  was  at  least 
expeeted  that,  as  far  as  they  did  promise  to  go, 
they  would  render  the  measure  eomplete,  What 
has  been  th3  result?  For  several  months  the 
mails  arrived  with  sufficient  regularity,  though 
not  as  speedily  as  was  either  desirable  or  practi- 
cable :  but,  when  the  public  were  beginning  to 
place  some  confidence  in  this  regularity,  the 
mails  oeaaed  to  arrive,  and  for  three  successive 
months  not  a  letter  waa  received  from  India ! 
The  Court  of  Directors  had  made  no  provision 
for  the  dispatch  of  the  mails  during  the  south- 
west  monsoon;  and  when  applied  to  on  the  sub- 
Jeet  by  the  East  India  and  China  Association,  the 
Directore  were  totally  at  a  leas  for  an  answer. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  to  mere  negli. 

*  ^'Sieamte  India  via  the  Red  Sta,  and  via  the  Capa  of 
Ckied  Heps," 


gence,  or  to  n  fixed  determination  to  frustrate  the 
scheme  of  steam  communication  with  India,  it  ig 
conclusive  as  to  the  point  of  again  committing 
the  management  to  the  East  India  Company; 
and  it  is  now  the  general  feeling  to  take  it  out 
of  their  hands,  and  trust  alone  to  private  enter, 
prise  and  support. 

In  the  meantime,  the  comprehensive  scheme  for 
extending  steam  communication  to  all  the  presi. 
dencies  was  being  agitated  in  India,  and  no  less 
than  £140,000  was  subscribed,  chiefly  in  Bengal 
alone,  for  the  purpoae  of  joining  any  well-organ- 
ized plan  that  might  be  set  on  foot  in  this 
country.  The  steamers  at  present  employed  in 
India  and  the  Red  Sea,  are  about  600  tons 
measurement,  and  f^om  100  to  2S0  horse  pover 
each ;  these  are  acknowledged  to  be  inadequate 
both  in  size  and  power,  and  Dr  Lardner  pro- 
posed to  have  steamers  of  1000  tons  and  250 
horse  power,  which  at  that  time  was  considered 
a  liberal  scale  ;  it  has  been,  however,  enlarged 
by  Sir  John  Rose,  to  vessels  of  1900  tons  and  S20 
home  power;  and,  lastly.  Captain  Barber  haspro. 
posed  vessels  of  1500  tons  burthen,  and  600  horse 
power.  The  objection  made  to  Captain  Barber's 
plan,  is  with  regard  to  the  expense;  doubts 
being  entertained  whether  the  returns  will  corer 
the  great  outlay  required  to  provide  and  main, 
tain  steamers  of  this  magnitude.  Captain  Barber 
estimates  the  first  outlay  for  five  steamers  of  15C0 
tons, and  two  smaller  ones  in  India,  together  with 
omnibusses  and  vans  in  Egypt  for  crossing  the 
desert,  at  £335,000 — or,  to  meet  all  contingen- 
cies,  £400,000 ;  and  the  total  annual  charge  at 
£337,000,  which,  as  it  makes  no  provision  fur  the 
steamers  to  be  employed  between  England  and 
Egypt,  is  more  than  double  the  amount  of  Dr 
Lardner's  estimate ;  and  he  calculates  that,  if 
only  onchalf  of  the  passengers  to  and  from  India 
were  to  proceed  by  the  steamers,  there  would  be 
a  surplus  income  over  the  annual  expenditurt 
of  £70,000,  and  as  much  more  from  letters,  &c., 
making  the  whole  surplus  about  £140,000  per 
annum.  We  will  not  venture  to  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  scale  which  it  would  be  most 
advisable  to  adopt;  but  will  only  state  that 
there  is  no  undertaking  of  the  kind  more  likely 
to  command  general  support  and  liberal  remu- 
neration than  a  safe,  rapid,  and  regular  line  of 
steam  oommunioation  with  India,  In  very  many 
cases  the  civil  and  military  officers  would  be 
gainers  by  paying, £100  more  for  a  paasage  by  s 
steamer  than  a  sailing  vessel^  inasmuch  as  they 
would  arrive  in  India  three  or  four  months 
sooner,  and  for  all  that  period  be  in  receipt  of 
their  additional  pay  and  allowance;  or,  ifinlndiai 
they  might  retain  their  pay  three  or  four  months 
longer,  and  yet  be  in  England  as  soon  as  those  who 
embarked  before  in  sailing  vesselgf  There  would 
also  be  a  considerable  saving  in  the  outfit  of 
passengers,  which,  instead  of  being  provided  for 
a  period  of  six  months,  would  be  reduced  to  a 
supply  for  one  or  two  months,  with  the  ^por- 
tunity  of  replenishing  in  their  journey  tbrwgli 

With  regard  to  the  oomparative  i4vimteg«ii 
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of  the  tin)  routes,  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Cftpe 
of  Good  Hope,  we  mutt,  in  the  first  place,  obserre 
that  the  precticability  of  the  latter  for  a  tingle 
0teRmer  withia  any  rtatonable  time  it  at  yet 
improved,  whereas  the  other  route  has  been 
brongbt  to  the  test  of  experience.  We  know  what 
hifl  been  done  under  a  very  defective  system, 
ve  know  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  are 
to  be  encountered  on  that  route,  and  we  have 
therefore  substantial  grounds  for  forming  an 
opinion  as  to  what  may  be  done  under  a  more 
perfect  system  of  steam  communication.  We 
viU,  however,  take  it  for  granted,  that  Sir  John 
Rom's  plan  is  practicable,  and  that  a  single  steamer 
will  be  able  to  reach  Ceylon  in  forty^-seven  days, 
itoppiogonly  at  theCapeof  Good  H  ope  for  twenty- 
foor  hours;  on  the  other  hand.  Captain  Barber  oal« 
ealatesthat,  by  the  Red  Sea,  the  voysgefromEng. 
land  to  Ceylon  may  be  made  in  thirty-six  days,  a 
MTiflg  of  eleven  days,  or  nearly  one  third;  and  if 
Collier's  patent  boilers  were  used,  and  found  to 
answer  the  expectations  of  Sir  John  Rots,  the 
Tojage  by  the  Red  Sea  might  be  made  in  little 
Bore  than  half  the  time  required  to  go  round 
I  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  regard  to  time, 
therefore,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between 
the  two  routes;  but  there  are  various  objections 
Vfed  against  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea.  Ui,  It 
it  laid  that  there  is  danger  of  infection  from  the 
plafQe  in  Egypt ;  2dly,  That  the  route  through 
that  country  may  hereafter  be  closed  or  rendered 
^Dgerous  by  political  events ;  3diy,  That  the 
frequent  changes  from  vessel  to  vessel  would  be 
hifi:hly  inconvenient,  especially  to  families ;  and, 
4<&iy,  That  the  passage  from  Bombay  to  the  Red 
Set  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impracticable  dur. 
ifif  the  north* west  monsoon.  To  which  we  reply 
—that  the  plague  is  a  mere  bugbear;  it  does  not 
ippear  for  years  together;  and  even  then,  seldom 
attacks  sny  but  persons  of  the  lowest  class,  or 
thoie  who  live  intemperately.  Of  the  many 
Wdred  persons  who  have  passed  through  Egypt 
to  and  from  India  of  late  years,  we  have  not 
l>Cird  of  one  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
y^ae,  or  even  been  attacked  by  it.  That  the 
^te  through  Egypt  may  some  day  be  closed 
ininat  us,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take 
td\-&otage  of  it  while  it  is  open ;  and  indeed  that 
itepat  the^iresent  time  is  the  most  likely  means 
**  eAablish  and  extend  our  influence  in  that 
^ntry,  md  secure  the  permanence  of  the  route. 
JW  frequent  changes  from  one  vessel  to  another 
>  at  most  an  inconvenience  of  no  great  magni. 
^,  u  the  passengers  will  not  be  encumbered 
with  much  baggage ;  and  with  Collier's  patent 
^rt  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  change  at 
^  tfter  embarking  at  Suez.  The  last  objection 
'Cffvding  the  passage  from  Bombay  to  the  Red 
^^ftppUesonly  to  the  present  defective  system; 
u>d  it  it  one  of  the  objects  of  the  comprehensive 
P^  of  steam  coumonioation,  to  remedy  this 
^f  by  earrying  on  the  line  to  Ceylon,  and 
^  thenee  to  Madras  and  Calcutta.  It  Col. 
lier'i  ptient  boilers  answer  the  expectations 
^tertained  of  them,  they  may  as  well  be  used  in 
^  Bed  Sea  as  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 


and  it  is  only  by  supposing  the  same  machinery 
to  be  used  in  both  cases,  that  any  fair  comparison 
can  be  made  of  the  advantages  of  each  route  re* 
spectively.  The  question  will  be  whether  passengers 
to  India  will  prefer  the  unceasing  annoyances  of  a 
steamer  for  a  period  of  forty  .seven  successive  days, 
exposed  to  many  ohanges  of  climate^  to  storms, 
and  especially  to  the  terrible  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  any  stoppage  to  re« 
lieve  or  intermit  the  tediousness  of  such  a 
voyage,  and  without,  perhaps,  even  a  sight  of 
land,  except  for  twenty.four  hours  at  the  Cape ; 
whether  they  will  prefer  such  a  paasage  to  one 
performed  in  little  more  than  half  the  time, 
relieved  by  the  journey  through  Egypt,  and  thus 
divided  into  two  short  voyages  of  about  ten  days 
and  fourteen  days  respectively?  There  is  no 
doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that  passengers  would  pre- 
fer the  route  by  the  Red  Sea-^tbe  two  short 
voyages  relieved  by  the  land  journey  mid-way— 
even  though  it  should  occupy  ns  much  time  as 
the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and 
as  both  Dr  Lardner  and  Captain  Barber  calculate 
that  the  voyage  may  be  performed  by  this  route 
in  less  time  with  the  ordinary  machinery  than 
Sir  John  Ross  calculates  upon  with  the  improved 
machinery  round  the  Cape,  there  will  he  a  sav. 
ing  of  time,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of 
using  the  less  improved  machinery.  The  main 
support  of  any  plan  of  steam  communication  with 
India,  is  considered  to  be  from  the  resort  of  pas* 
i^engers ;  and  their  oonvenience  and  accommoda- 
tion  mutt  therefore  be  secured  in  preference  to 
any  other  object.  On  these  grounds  the  route 
by  the  Red  Sea  appears  to  us  far  preferable  to 
the  other,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  holds  out 
other  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  inter, 
course  of  travellers  with  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  not  only  a 
source  of  gratification,  but  eminently  calculated, 
at  the  same  time,  to  promote  commeroe  and  civil-* 
isation,  and  also  to  strengthen  the  political  in* 
fluence  of  England  in  those  regions.  A  constant 
influx  of  British  subjects  of  the  wealthy  and  edu- 
cated classes  must  be  highly  beneficial  to  Egypt, 
which  would  thus  be  bound  to  us  by  interest-^ 
while  the  increase  of  our  naval  power  in  the  Red 
Sea,  would  render  that  country  in  a  greater  de- 
gree dependent  on  our  friendship.  How  widely 
different  is  the  dreary  and  solitary  voyage  round 
the  Cape,  in  the  whole  course  of  which  there  is 
not  one  object  to  be  gained  or  hope<)/or  till  its 
termination  !  Again,  the  advantages  of  the  route 
by  the  Red  Sea,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  will 
be  evident,  should  it  ever  be  necessary  to  dis* 
patch  troops  with  haste  to  defend  the  north  of 
India,  the  scene  of  the  present  operations.  By 
that  route  troops  may  be  landed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  in  half  the  time  required  to  take  them 
round  the  Cape;  the  voyages  being  short,  and 
little  space  occupied  by  water  and  provisions,  a 
greater  number  of  men  could  be  shipped  on  the 
same  tonnage,  and,  with  the  benefit  of  rest  and 
refreshment  in  Egypt,  they  might  be  expected  to 
arrive  at  their  destination  in  better  order  than 
after  a  long  voyage.    But  although  we  are  de- 
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cidedly  of  opinion  that  the  ronte  by  the  Red  Sem 
is  the  best  for  passengers^  and  that  it  will  gene- 
rally be  preferred  by  them,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely that  those  who  disdain  to  mix  among  the 
throng,  and  who  require  ample  accommodation 
and  exclusive  society,  will,  to  secure  these  ad- 
vantages,  take  the  Cape  route.  Persons  of  this 
class  will  be  content  to  pay  handsomely  for  their 
accommodation ;  but  they  will  require  to  be  pro. 
vided  for  in  a  style  far  superior  to  Sir  J.  Ross's 
estimate  for  passengers — four  ehilliogs  a-day — 
which  is,  indeed,  a  most  miserable  allowance  for 
any  description  of  passengers,  the  usual  allow- 
ance being  ten  shillings  a-day  for  each  passenger. 
There  is  one  object,  however,  for  which  the  Cape 
route  seems  better  calculated  than  that  by  the 
Red  Sea — we  mean  the  conveyance  of  goods, 
which  it  is  both  inconvenient  and  expensive  to 
unload  and  tranship,  ^^''e  reckon  that  there  are 
about  3000  to  4000  tons  of  valuable  goods,  such 
as  silks,  indigo,  &c,  annually  shipped  from  India, 
which  could  bear  to  pay  from  £8  to  £10  per  ton 
more  than  the  ordinary  freight  on  sailing  vessels, 
provided  they  could  be  landed  in  England  in  two 
months,  instead  of  five  or  six  months.  The  sav- 
ing of  interest  for  three  or  four  months  would 
make  up  for  the  higher  rate  of  freight,  and  it  is 
always  an  advantage  to  have  goods  brought  to 
market  with  celerity.  The  same  observations 
apply  to  manufactured  goods,  and  other  articles 
shipped  from  England.  Now,  if  the  steamers  are 
able,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  carry  500  tons  of  cargo, 
a  vessel  might  earn,  in  four  trips  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  from  £20,000  to  £30,000  by  the  freight 
of  goods.  Sir  J.  Ross  calculates  the  earnings  for 
this  period  at  only  £12,000  from  freight,  and 
£28,300  from  passengers.  He  estimates  the 
freight  at  only  £6  per  ton,  which  is  barely  what 
is  paid  in  sailing  vessels,  while  we  are  disposed 
to  allow  more  than  double  that  rate  on  all  valu- 
able goods,  provided  they  can  be  conveyed  to 
their  destination  within  the  time  specified.  We 
must  therefore  reverse  his  calculations,  and  place 
the  larger  amount  of  earnings  to  the  item  of 
freight,  and  the  lesser  to  passengers.  If  these 
views  are  correct,  it  would  require  only  one  ves- 
sel to  be  dispatched  every  two  months  or  there- 
abouts, instead  of  one  every  month,  unless  the 
quantity  of  goods  capable  of  paying  a  high  rate 
of  freight  should  greatly  exceed  our  estimate. 

There  is  ample  scope  for  both  lines  of  steam 
communication ;  but,  if  only  one  shall  be  esta- 
blished and  brought  to  perfection,  it  will  exalt 
the  power  of  England  to  an  amazing  height,  and 
render  this  country,  indeed,  the  envy  and  admir- 
ation of  the  world.  Competition  will  be  set  at 
defiance,  for  no  other  country  has  the  means  or 
inducements  to  undertake  so  grand  a  work,  which 
time  would  consolidate  by  the  establishment  of 
various  branches,  all  tending  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  original  line. 

The  committee  appointed  in  London  to  take 
into  consideration  Captain  Barber's  plan,  have 
lately  reported,  recommending  steamers  of  even 
greater  size  and  power  than  those  proposed  by 


Captain  Barber.  In  this  we  have  an  additioiial 
proof  of  the  progress  of  this  important  question. 
The  more  it  is  investigated  the  more  evident 
does  it  become,  that  any  plan  of  steam  commu. 
nication  with  India  ought  to  be  on  the  most  en- 
larged scale  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
practicable.  By  a  comparison  of  the  expenses 
and  returns  of  steamers  of  various  capacities,  it 
is  found  that  vessels  of  large  size  will  pay  better, 
on  a  long  voyage,  than  small  vessels,  the  retonu 
being  greater  in  proportion  to  the  outlay ;  and 
they  have  also  the  advantages  of  greater  speed, 
and  more  certainty  of  overcoming  the  difficulties 
of  the  navigation ;  and^  as  these  truths  have  been 
established,  the  plans  have  been  gradually  en- 
larged, from  steamers  of  500  or  600  tons  bur. 
then,  to  those  now  recommended  by  the  com. 
mittee,  of  2000  tons  burthen,  and  500  horse  power. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  have  iron  steamers  of  S600 
tons  burthen;  but  the  committee  have  judiciously 
resolved  not  to  undertake  experiments,  being  of 
opinion  that,  although  great  advantages  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  substitution  of  iron  for 
wood  in  the  construction  of  steamers,  present  ex. 
perience  does  not  warrant  them  in  recommend- 
ing its  adoption  for  vessels  of  the  claiss,  and  for 
the  distant  employment  contemplated.  The  plan  of 
the  committee  is,  to  have  seven  steamers  of  2000 
tons  burthen — four  for  the  Indian,  and  three  for 
the  European  side— with  boats  for  navigating  the 
Nile ;  the  total  outlay  is  estimated  at  £520,000, 
and  the  annual  charges  at  £250,000. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  briefly  advert 
to  a  plan  for  establishing  steam  navigation  on  the 
Pacific,  from  Panama  to  various  ports  in  South 
America,  and  eventually  to  be  extended  to  Chins 
and  Australia.  It  is  intended  to  place  this  line 
of  steamers  in  connexion  with  her  Majesty's 
packets  in  the  Atlantic,  and,  by  improving  the 
road  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  to  redsce  the 
time  occupied  in  that  journey  from  two  days  to 
eight  or  ten  hours.  The  capital  of  the  Pacific 
Steam.Navigation  Company  is  to  be  £250,000, 
and  the  undertaking  appears  to  be  highly  ap- 
proved of  by  the  British  merchants  resident  in 
3outh  America,  who,  from  their  local  knowledge, 
must  be  supposed  well  able  to  judge  of  its  suc- 
cess. 

We  look  to  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
line  of  steamers  to  India,  as  an  era  in  tl»e  sarsl 
history  of  this  country ;  and,  great  as  the  under- 
taking is,  we  confidently  expect  that  it  will  not 
be  much  longer  delayed.  Amidst  the  variety  of 
schemes  that  have  been  proposed  and  exam^ 
ined,  there  has  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion^ 
which  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  delay ;  but 
all  parties  seem  now  to  be  agreed  as  to  certain 
general  principles,  and  to  be  approximating  with 
regard  to  the  details.  The  establishment  e( 
steam-navigation  across  the  Atlantic,  has  pre^ 
pared  the  way  for  steam  to  India,  and  removed 
many  of  the  doubts  and  difiiculties  with  which  tb« 
subject  was  before  encumbered.  Success  in  th^ 
one  case  augurs  well  for  success  in  the  other. 
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Thb  nm  was  setting  glorionriy,  ai  beeame  the 
nidfominei^  sun  of  a  tropteftl  country,  over  the 
enensive  plains  spreading  from  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Andes  to  the  Peruvian  eoast ;  glittering 
at  intervals  npon  the  distant  domes  and  towers  of 
Lima,  and  stresnning  with  fervid  influence  on 
/tfpM-feDced  fields  of  maize  and  lucerne;  be- 
tveen  wliiebj  occasional  thickets  of  wild  cane,  en. 
iseed  with  glaring  blossoms  of  the  nasturtium 
«f  Pera,  shot  up  in  airy  lightness  into  the  sum- 
mer iky. 

Bat  amid  the  fertile  luxuriance  of  the  season, 
nd  brightness  of  the  scene,  a  blackening  blight 
WM  diseernible.  The  iron  band  of  the  War  of 
Independence  hmd  imprinted  its  fatal  traces  on 
tbat  devoted  province,  the  scene  of  a  contention 
viueh  has  happily  bequeathed  another  nation  to 
tke  Bet  of  the  ftet  people  of  the  earth.  The 
trttopiof  the  twa  factions  of  Patriots  and  Royal- 
iit«,  (or,  as  they  were  termed  in  South  America, 
**  El  Padre  Bey,*'  md '*  La  Madre  Patria") 
ncceasively  cantoned  in  the  environs  of  Lima, 
bad  left  smoking  and  blackened  ruins  in  place  of 
prosperous  riilages ;  and,  amid  the  olive  gardens, 
or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  banana  trees,  many 
a  ipot  of  rugged  and  recently-turned  earth  re- 
vealed the  existence  of  those  hurried  and  uncon- 
Mcrated  graves  to  which  the  soldier  is  compelled 
to  consign  his  comrades  of  the  recent  strife, 
^^ay,  the  husbandman,  retiring  from  the  noonday 
lieata  into  the  shadow  of  the  willow  trees,  planted 
doof  the  banks  of  the  Azequias,  was  often  startled 
^y  the  spectacle  of  a  blue  and  swollen  corpse 
pointing  the  stagnant  waters;  the  festering 
fuhes  by  which  it  was  disfigured,  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  untimely  end  of  the  victim.  War, 
IB  ihort,  had  been  there,  with  ail  its  honrors-^nay, 
^  itiJl  there.  The  Patriot  General,  8an 
Martin,  had  been  proclaimed  Protector  of  Peru  ; 
vfaile  the  Royalist  Generali,  Canterao  and  Carra- 
t&ii,  were  marking  the  progress  of  their  retreat 
Wfbre  the  Liberating  Army  by  the  commission 
of  s  thousand  enormities. 

Ths  Indians,  the  monton^oi  or  guerillas  of 
^th  America,  and  other  irregular  hangers-on 
of  either  faction,  rendered,  meanwhile,  the  dis- 
orders  of  the  period  a  plea  for  the  indulgence  of 
tkeir  own  lawless  and  marauding  propensities. 

The  Viceroy  of  Lima  had  not  yet,  however, 
■bttdoned  the  city ;  and,  though  all  avenues  of 
^e  arcwio  were  invested  by  parties  of  monton" 
^  hovering  round  to  cut  off  the  supplies,  the 
^nops  under  Santalla,  and  the  brigades  of 
^irrattili,  were  still  confidently  expected  to 
^#  good  their  promises  of  support  to  the 
^^its. 

Already  they  had  sacked,  burned,  and  plun. 
i«red  thrmigliout  the  province.  Of  the  town  of 
^^*Bg^o,  not  a  trace  remained ;  the  villages  of 
UcoMyo,  HuaiUy,  and  2Sanoao^  were  rased  to 
the  ground ;  the  stores  of  the  silver  mines  of 
^Mco  plundered,  and  the  works  suspended.    All 
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was  ruin  and  desolation  I  On  the  morning,  how- 
ever, of  the  ^d  of  June,  an  Indian,  deserting 
from  the  retreating  army  of  Carratala  to  the  di« 
vision  of  Arenales,  spread  tidings,  on  his  passage, 
of  the  defeat  and  discomfiture  of  the  troops 
under  Canterac,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Royalist 
garrison  in  the  castle  of  Callao ;  and  the  harassed 
Peruvians,  crowding  to  welcome  his  reports,  fell 
on  their  knees  by  the  wayside,  to  render  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  termination  of  their 
afflictions.  *'  Long  live  the  Liberators  !"  *'  Long 
live  San  Martin !"  <*  Peace  to  the  Madre  Patria  I" 
resounded  on  all  sides.  The  long.submitting 
Peruvians  felt  that  their  sufferings  had  sufficed  ; 
that  Heaven,  content  with  their  patience,  at 
length  decreed  them  the  reward  of  Liberty* 
The  mita  or  compulsory  labour  in  the  mines  was 
to  be  abolished  ;  the  exactions  of  the  priesthood 
restrained  ;  the  Spanish  tyrants  expelled.  Hence- 
forward Peru  and  all  her  provinces  were  to  be 
free! 

The  little  town  of  Carguancuanga — situated, 
for  its  misfortune,  in  the  direct  route  to  Xanxa-— 
was  among  the  warmest  in  its  demonstrations  of 
rejoicing  at  the  intelligence. 

"  But  a  few  weeks  more,**  cried  the  people,  as- 
sembled  in  the  Plaza  of  the  town,  and  pouring 
forth  acclamations  in  honour  of  the  Liberadores, 
*'  we  and  our  families  must  have  resigned  our- 
selves to  approaching  famine.  Our  crops  are 
destroyed-^-our  farms  pillaged — our  stores  do- 
nl•li^hed•  Every  horse  has  been  taken  from  us 
by  the  villain  Santalla,  and  our  oxen  carried  off. 
How,  then,  should  we  have  faced  the  winter,  but 
for  the  protection  of  the  Patriots  ?  Blessings  on 
Cochrane  and  his  fleet !  Blessings  on  Miller  and 
San  Martin ! — for,  thanks  to  the  exertion  of  these 
heroes,  our  children  shall  live  and  be  fr^e  V* 

Under  the  roof  of  one  habitation  of  the  little 
town,  were  these  thanksgivings  more  calmly,  but 
not  less  piously  directed.  Jt  was  from  the  lips  of 
Juan,  her  son,  that  Osoria  Almedo,  the  wife  of 
the  sexton  of  Carguancuanga,  received  the  wel« 
come  tidings — Juan,  the  eldest  of  nine  children, 
with  which  Providence  had  burthened  her  po. 
verty,  and  brightened  the  sunshine  of  a  warm 
and  loving  heart :  for  Osoria  had  tenderness  for 
them  all — industry  for  them  all ;  her  nights  were 
shortj  her  meals  scanty — short  as  they  were, 
often  disturbed  by  unquiet  dreams,  the  result  of 
aching  limbs,  from  excessive  labour  during  the 
heat  of  the  day ;  and  scanty,  because  robbed  of 
every  delicate  morsel,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
wants  of  her  offspring.  But  then,  her  morning 
waking  was  to  happiness,  when  hurrying  from 
her  hard  pallet  to  attend  upon  the  helpless 
ones  which,  like  fledgelings  in  their  nest,  cried 
aloud  upon  her  with  fondling  names  to  minister 
to  their  wants ;  and  triumphant  with  motherly 
love  were  the  impulses  of  her  bosom,  as,  one  by 
one,  she  dismissed  the  little  creatures  from  her 
careful  hands,  fresh-faced,  smiling,  happy — her. 
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self  tbeir  providence,  herself  their  never. failing 
fountain-head  of  happiness.  Yes!  hungry  and 
weary  she  might  sometimes  he,  but  blessed  at  all 
times  and  seasons,  as  the  parent  of  such  fair, 
and  good,  and  loving  children.  Osoria  often  asked 
herself,  indeed,  as  she  bent  over  their  sleeping 
heads,  whether  she  loved  them  the  more  that 
they  were  the  children  of  Isidro,  or  whether 
Isidro  himself  were  the  dearer,  as  the  father  of 
those  promising  children  1 

It  is  true,  Osoria  had  more  than  common  mo. 
tives  for  wife-like  devotion.  Isidro  Almedo,  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents  in  Lima,  had  quitted  his 
own  people  and  his  father's  house,  and,  incurring 
disinheritance  for  her  sake,  became  the  husband 
of  one  born  to  fill  a  menial  station  in  the  house- 
hold of  his  parents.  He  had,  even  in  the  depths 
of  penury  which  followed  their  rash  marriage, 
accepted  a  hateful  occupation,  supportable  only 
as  affording  bread  to  a  wife  and  child  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

But,  from  the  period  of  that  self-sacrifice,  all 
had  comparatively  prospered  with  Isidro  and 
Osoria  Almedo.  Their  bread,  though  black  and 
bitter,  had  sufficed  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
wants  of  the  little  family.  Their  daily  mess  of 
legumes  became  augmented  in  size,  when,  every 
year,  another  little  face  smiled  beside  their  frugal 
board.  The  industry  of  Osoria  supplied  homely 
but  decent  garments  for  the  family ;  and  when, 
at  night,  Isidro  returned  from  his  sickening  oc 
cupation,  he  was  sure  to  experience  that  electric 
gleam  of  household  comfort,  a  smile  of  love  and 
peace  upon  the  threshold  of  his  home.  ''  Courage, 
man,  courage,"  Osoria  would  whisper,  when  he 
occasionally  gave  way  to  dejection.  *<  I  am  young 
and  healthy — the  babes  strong  and  beautiful — 
our  will  is  good—- our  intentions  honest.  We 
shall  yet  prosper;  we  shall  yet  be  happy.  Our 
children,  thriving  and  laborious,  will  do  honour 
to  our  old  age.  There  is  a  golden  time  in  store 
for  us.  Isidro  !  the  helpful  hand  of  the  Almighty 
is  over  our  house  I" 

A  blessing  goes,  indeed,  with  a  cheerful  spirit. 
Poor  as  they  were,  the  little  homestead  of  the 
Almedos  was  ever  bright  and  joyous.  The  neigh- 
bours loved  to  loiter  in  friendly  gossip  beside 
their  threshold,  although  too  humble  to  deal  in 
hospitality.  Their  children  were  general  favour- 
ites ;  all  in  Carguancuanga  had  a  kind  word 
for  them.  No  sooner  did  Juan,  the  eldest  boy, 
attain  the  height  of  his  fathers  elbow-chair, 
than  the  worthy  Father  Jose,  the  c^tra  or  officii 
ating  priest  of  San  Carlos,  undertook  his  instruc- 
tion ;  his  sister  Juanita  being  already  employed 
as  sweeper  and  weeder  in  the  fine  gardens  of  the 
Alcalde,  Don  Pepe  di  Aguero,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Carguancuanga.  By  this  august  protection,  food 
and  raiment  were  provided  for  two  out  of  the 
nine;  while,  of  the  seven  other  little  ravens, 
crying  to  the  Lord  for  food,  under  the  roof  of 
the  poor  sexton,  the  youngest  still  nestled  at 
the  breast  of  its  mother. 

"  Welcome !  welcome !  Joy  and  triumph  for 
us  and  all !"  cried  Osoria,  as  the  sprang  to  the 
neck  of  her  husband^  on  tho  eveidng  of  that 


eventful  day.    "  The   Patriots  are  successfol 
Peace  is  at  hand ;  and,  with  peace,  plenty." 

"  Peace  will  scarcely  add  a  measure  of  lentils 
to  our  granary,  or  maize-meal  to  our  chest," 
replied  the  calmer  Isidro.  "  But  God's  will  be 
done  !  The  Spaniards  reap  the  reward  of  their 
oppressions ;  and,  if  the  new  people  fulfil  tbeir 
engagements,  our  brethren  will  at  least  eat  of 
their  own  harvests,  and  sit  under  the  tree  of 
their  own  rearing.  But  for  thee  and  me,  Oioria, 
what  benefit  ?  The  church  of  San  Carlos  it  not 
like  to  profit  by  the  downfall  of  its  ancient 
benefactors,  or  to  deal  more  liberally  with  its 
servitors  in  the  decline  of  its  revenue.  Father 
Jose  may  be  displaced ;  and  Don  Pepe  himself 
has  sworn  to  abandon  Carguancoangay  should 
San  Martin  obtain  possession  of  the  province. 
What  omen,  therefore,  of  good  to  us  and  ours, 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Liberators  ?" 

'*  Do  not  talk  thus  before  the  boy— prjthee, 
do  not  talk  thus  !"  cried  Osoria,  throwing  back 
the  long  braided  tresses,  discomposed  by  the 
ardour  of  her  reception  to  her  husband.  "  Let 
not  Juan  learn  that  we  are  thinking  only  of 
ourselves,  while  our  enslaved  countrymen  of 
Peru  bless  God  for  their  prospects  of  freedom. 
A  heavy  hand  has  been  upon  the  land.  The 
efforts  of  the  people  have,  with  the  aid  of  ProvU 
dence,  wrought  their  deliverance  ;  and,  oh !  be 
not  our  thoughts,  at  such  a  time,  of  the  ragi 
that  cover  us,  or  the  morsel  that  sustains  ns. 
Providence  hath  hitherto  filled  our  cruise :  in 
Providence,  dear  husband,  be  our  trust !" 

*'  My  trust  is  in  thee !"  murmured  Isidro, 
throwing  his  weary  limbs  upon  a  seat,  and 
glancing  round  their  humble  but  cheerful  abode 
— ornamented,  by  the  hands  of  little  Juanita,  for 
the  Eve  of  St  John,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
bestowed  on  her  by  the  old  gardener  of  l^ 
Pepe.  "  A  blessing  is  with  thee,  wife,  and  with 
all  thy  doings.  Thy  quiet,  confiding  spirit  is  as 
an  anchor  to  my  restlessness.  But  for  thee,  I 
should  have  long  ago  quitted  Carguancuao^s; 
which  had  been  but  a  wild  speculation.  Fur, 
lo!  all  is  well  with  us  ;  and,  as  thou  saye6t,our 
children  thriv^;  and  there  is,  doubtless,  a  goldes 
time  in  store  for  us  and  them." 

Cheered  by  these  reflections,  (inspired,  lik® 
every  other  noble  thought  arising  in  his  mind, 
by  the  higher  courage  and  finer  spirit  of  his 
wife,)  Isidro  called  his  children  around  him, 
bestowed  a  word  or  gesture  of  tenderness  o4 
each;  and  taking,  on  either  knee,  the  little 
prattling  Luigia,  the  image  of  her  mother,  and  i 
boy  still  younger — too  young,  as  yet,  for  prattling 
— he  placed  himself  at  his  aeeuatomad  post  al 
table,  and  prepared  to  do  honour  to  their  ercfiiol 
meal. 

"  Mother^  dear  mother !"  said  Juan,  soddenlj 
placing  on  the  board  before  Osoria  a  basket  ol 
limes,  sending  forth  a  delicious  fragrance  ami^ 
their  fresfa-cuiled  leaves,  ''  this  fruit  was  gi^ 
me  by  Father  Jose,  to  celebrate  oar  evening 
festival,  as  a  reward  for  my  diligence  of  th^ 
week." 

<'  I  myfelf  saw  it  plocked  freOi  befinre  n^ 
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jim  iUf  morning,  in  tbe  plantotiont  of  Don  Pepe^ 
tt  a  token  for  bis  reyerence/'  added  Jaanito ; 
"  aod  here,  dtareit  mother,  is  a  musk  melon, 
girenme  to-daj  by  the  Senora  Dolores,  to  make 
mrj  with  my  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  Eve 
•rSt/ohn." 

''  We  tre  to  keep  holiday  then,  at  the  expense 
of  ow  obildren  ?"  cried  Isidro,  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
^wio^  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  and  dividing 
ioto  iliareB  the  joioy  and  orangei.tinted  melon. 
"  WeU,  'tis  a  memorable  day — a  day  of  triumph 
for  Peru.  Children,  draw  near.  Osoria,  bring 
the  babe  on  thy  arm,  and  take  a  place  by  my  side. 
Tbe  bleating  of  the  Holy  Trinity  upon  our  meal 
^the  bread  is  broken— children,  let  us  eat  and 
betbankfuL" 

And  the  little  voices  that  echoed  the  blessing 
tbsf  prooounoed,  were  soon  heard,  rising  one 
ibore  another,  in  joyous  turbulence ;  for  tbe  mor. 
WW  was  held  as  a  solemn  festival  in  the  church 
of  Carguancuanga ;  and  Juan  was  to  be  spared 
from  his  studies,  and  Juanita  from  her  toils,  and 
fatber  and  mother  had  promised  to  accompany 
tbeir  little  fiamUy  in  the  fresh  evening,  to  wit- 
BeM  tbe  fandango,  mariguita,  and  guaehambai 
danced  under  the  shade  of  the  willow-trees  bor- 
iiring  the  ramparts  of  the  town-* 

^  Wbere  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
Upon  a  amwhlne  holiday.*' 
&>load,  indeed,  was  the  confusion  of  their  gay 
^cn,  and  so  absorbed  were  the  happy  parents 
in  Botbg  to  themselves  and  each  other  the  pro- 
grev  of  health  and  strength  developed  in  those 
brigbt  faces  and  exulting  tones,  that«  for  several 
■oments,  an  intruder  stood  unnoticed  on  the 
^^reahold ;  and  when  Isidro  at  length  observed 
tbe  ahadow  interposed  between  them  and  the 
cnmaen  gleam  of  the  setting  sun,  an  exolama. 
tian  from  his  wife  of  <'  Father  Jos^ — a  visiter 
to  our  poor  abode— rise,  children,  and  welcome 
your  benefactor  1"  scarcely  sufficed  to  reduce 
t^  jooog  ones  to  silence. 

Already  had  Iddro  placed  a  huge  arm-chair  of 
vider.work,  the  only  one  in  his  possession,  for 
BboQoured  and  unexpected  a  guest,  while  Osoria 
^•stened  to  lay  aside  the  infant  that  slept  upon 
Wr  bosom,  and  place  fresh  bread  upon  the  table. 
Bat  Fiather  Jose  was  there  neither  for  rest  nor 
'■Munenl.  The  old  man's  face  was  pale  with 
^utemation,  and  his  voice  more  tremulous 
te  when,  in  his  moods  of  deepest  emotion, 
beavd  callhig  tram  the  pulpit  some  hardened 
''BBcr  to  repentanoe,  as  he  led  Isidro  apart  from 
^ttkildnn,  and  bad  him  give  ear  to  his  instruo- 

'' AflitketforCargoancuanga^-all  allT  ftd. 
^*^  the  ^  man.  "^  The  tidings  spread  this  day 
*BSBg  the  pec^le,  were  the  words  of  a  deceiver. 
^  troops  of  Camta&  are  within  a  fisw  hours' 
*v^  of  us;  and  what  will  then  befall  my  unhappy 
Mif  It  ia  known  to  the  Royalists  that  but 
&  month  ago  ibm  Carguancoangites  forced  the 
*Mlthy«nd  noble  cura  of  San  Carlos  to  flee  from 
the  town,  institwting  myself^  a  poor  and  humble 
^••dk-line,  ia  his  room ;  and  the  rengeanoe  of 
(^tmA  wiU  oTtfftdce  tim."    And,  as  the  old 


man  clasped  his  hands  despondingly,  a  heavy 
groan  broke  from  the  bosom  of  Isidro. 

'^Carratalii  may,  perhaps,  be  within  a  few 
hours'  march  of  Carguancuanga,"  said  Osoria, 
who  had  overheard  all;  *'yet  surely,  reverend 
father,  till  daybreak  we  are  safe;  and,  before 
daybreak,  succour  might  yet  reach  us.  A  detach, 
ment  of  the  troops  of  the  Madre  Patria  is  at 
Xanxa." 

"  Even  so ;  and  with  them  rests  my  only  re- 
maining hope,"  faltered  the  venerable  priest. 
"  The  alarm  once  given  to  the  outposts  yonder 
at  Moya,  all  might  go  welL" 

"  But  how  to  give  the  alarm  ?"  cried  Isidro ; 
while  the  children,  awed  by  the  panic-struck 
looks  of  their  parents,  cowered  in  silence  in  a 
comer  of  the  room.  "  The  country  is  beset  by 
montoniros  ;  and  the  reports  spread  this  morn- 
ing have  probably  lessened  the  alertness  of  our 
friends.  Who  could  be  found  to  encounter  the 
hazard  of  such  an  errand  ?" 

"  Myself  1"  replied  the  old  man,  in  a  firmer 
voice.  "  Should  I  become  a  victim,  there  will 
be  neither  widow  nor  orphan  to  accuse  my  rash- 
ness. I  owe  myself  to  the  country,  which  has 
maintained  me»-to  my  parishioners,  who  love 
me ;  and,  so  I  but  succeed,  would  cheerfully  lay 
down  my  few  remaining  years  for  their  sake. 
But  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  sacrificed.  The 
servants  of  religion  command  respect,  even 
among  the  lawless.  I  shall  go  safe  and  free, 
when  the  young  and  brave  could  expect  no 
quarter.  My  mule  is  sure  and  swift.  Before 
midnight  I  could  reach  Moya;  whence  the 
commandant  would  dispatch  further  instructions 
to  headquarters."  « 

''This  must  not  be  I"  interrupted  Isidro, 
gradually  recovering  his  self-possession.  "  It  is 
to  me,  Father,  this  work  is  appointed.  Give  me 
the  use  ef  the  mule.  Not  a  minute  must  be 
lost!" 

"  And  theee  ?*'  said  the  old  man,  extending  his 
shrivelled  hand  towards  Osoria  and  her  children. 
''What  have  they  done  that  thou  shouldst 
desert  them?  And  what  would  be  their  fate, 
helpless,  in  the  hands  of  the  murdering  ruffians 
ofCarratalk?" 

A  cold  shudder  was  the  sexton's  expressive 
reply;  for  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Royalist  troops.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  his  benefactor — ^the 
aged  servant  of  the  Almighty  standing  before  him 
-—he  dared  not  sanction  the  perilous  enterprise  of 
Father  Jose. 

''  Trifle  not  with  me,  my  son,  nor  with  the 
precious  minutes  that  are  wearing  away,"  hastily 
resumed  the  priest ;  "  but  attend  to  my  instruc- 
tions. To  spread  unnecessary  alarm  were  mis- 
chievous ;  for  resistance  has  already  proved  in 
vain.  Should  the  Spaniards  gain  ground,  and 
reach  Carguancuanga  before  succours  from  Xanxa 
are  on  the  march,  all  that  remains  for  you  is 
submission.  Nevertheless,  I  would  fain  preserve 
the  treasures  of  the  mother  church  from  sacrilege. 
To  you,  my  good  Isidro,  rather  than  to  the 
Alcalde,  who  is  old  and  pnsillanimons,  I  there* 
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fore  intrast  th#  keyn  of  San  Carlos ;  and^  I 
charge  you^  yield  them  not  one  minute  sooner 
than  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  toim. 
Be  firm,  Isidro— *be  wise;  and  the  blessing  of 
God  and  his  saints  upon  your  good  service  !" 

Again  the  bewildered  sexton  strove,  by  earnest 
entreaties,  to  shake  the  resolution  of  his  superior, 
and  obtain  for  himself,  instead  of  theguardiauship 
of  the  church  and  its  treasures,  the  more  active 
mission  usurped  by  the  priest  of  the  altars. 

''  In  both  duties,  my  son,  there  is  danger,"  re- 
plied Father  Jos^,  depositing  on  the  table  a 
bunch  of  ponderous  keys.  "  For  thee,  for  me, 
this  night  must  alike  be  a  night  of  periL  The 
moon  that  is  to  light  me  on  my  way  to  Moya, 
may  never  rise  again  for  either ;  and  since,  as 
regards  this  worn-out,  worthless  frame,  a  violent 
death  will  but  forestal  by  a  few  years  the  sen- 
tence of  dust  to  dust,  verily,  Isidro,  my  son,  it 
is  for  thee  that  my  prayers  shall  ascend  to  the 
Omniscient,  that  he  will  stretch  forth  his  right 
hand,  to  be  thy  buckler  in  the  hour  of  trouble." 

Remonstrance  was  unavailing.  The  sexton 
and  his  wife,  accustomed  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  man  of  God  as  in  that  of  a  superior  being, 
were  easily  subdued  by  the  mere  authority  of 
the  voice  from  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
accept  their  tidings  of  seivation ;  and  all  that 
Osoria  presumed  to  attempt,  as  Father  Job^  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  threshold,  was  to  cast  her. 
self,  with  her  elder  children  at  his  feet,  and 
humbly  implore  a  benediction.  He  consented 
that  Isidro  should  bear  him  company  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  suburbs,  to  receive  his  last  in- 
structions; and,  as  the  stalwart  Spaniard  out- 
stripped the  paces  of  the  mule,  the  town's-people, 
standing  beside  their  door-posts,  believing  the 
curate  of  San  Carlos  and  his  subordinate  to  be 
on  their  road  to  administer  some  sacrament  of 
the  church  to  the  new-born  or  dying  in  some 
farm  adjoining  the  town,  bade  ''God  speed  them," 
as  they  went.  Even  the  children,  returning  from 
the  village-gardens,  whither  they  had  betaken 
themselves  to  beg  for  flowers,  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  morrow's  festival,  in  the  exultation  of 
their  little  hearts,  held  up  their  baskets  to 
Father  Jose,  mingling  in  their  acclamations  the 
names  of  the  patron  saint,  and  of  the  triumph- 
ant Patriots  of  Peru. 

"  Poor  children  ! — poor  innocents!"  murmured 
the  good  priest,  when  they  had  passed  the  last 
hut  of  the  suburbs,  and  had  nothing  before  them 
hut  the  open  plains  over  which  the  shades  of 
evening  had  already  gathered,  while  the  brilliancy 
of  the  fire-flies  shone  out  upon  the  cane-stalks, 
and  the  heavy  flight  of  the  bee-moth  was  heard 
humming  around.  ''May  their  hearts  be  as 
gay  and  fearless  at  this  hour  to-morrow ;  and 
thou  and  I,  Isidro,  once  more  clasp  hands  to- 
gether !"  Then,  leaning  from  his  mule.  Father 
Joe^  bektowed  a  fervent  grasp  on  those  of  his 
eolleagne.  "  Remember,"  said  he,  in  a  solemn 
Toice,  as  Isidro  returned  the  pressure,  "  unless 
thou  eeest  the  torch  of  the  incendiary  uplifted 
against  the  walls  of  San  Carlos,  I  charge  thee^  on 
thy  salvation^  surrender  not  the  keys," 


After  a  few  more  counseli,  Isidro  retoned 
towards  the  town,  pausing  now  and  then  to  atosN 
tain  whether  the  echo  of  the  mule's  hurried  paeei 
were  yet  lost  in  the  distance. 

"  A  protecting  hand  is  with  him,"  murmured 
he,  as  he  resumed  his  way.  "  The  fiercest  of  the 
guerillas  would  respect  the  white  hairs  of  Father 
Jos^.  But  for  U9 — for  Carguancuanga — for  Pen, 
alas  !  what  hope  ?" 

A  light  was  was  already  burning  within,  wlien 
he  lifted  anew  the  latch  of  his  dwelling;  and  a 
single  glance  sufficed  to  shew  him  that  the  house- 
wifely hand  of  the  matron  and  mother  had  not, 
during  his  absence,  suspended  its  routine  of  duty 
-—the  remnants  of  the  meal  were  removed,  the 
little  ones  laid  to  rest,  and  the  two  elder  seated 
side  by  side,  and  hand  in  hand,  listening  with 
downcast  eyes  to  the  exhortations  of  their  mother. 
Young  as  they  were,  the  mystery  of  the  good 
priest's  enterprise  was  safe  in  their  keeping,  for 
that  tender  voice  had  adjured  them  to  secrecy. 
No  further  thought  of  holiday — of  rejoicing— fbr 
Juan  and  his  sister ;  the  evening  was  at  hand,  and 
their  parents  in  peril  and  tribulation.  Again  a 
few  minutes,  and  they  too  were  laid  down  to  rest, 
their  nightly  prayer  murmured,  beside  their  pal- 
lets of  maize  leaves,  sanctified  by  an  Agnus  Dei 
suspended  at  the  head  of  each. 

And  now  all  was  stillness  and  sadness  under 
the  roof  of  the  sexton.  Do*or  and  window  were 
closed  for  the  night— only  a  small  casement,  in 
a  passage  adjoining  the  bed-room,  was  left  un- 
closed, that  Isidro  might  keep  watch  over  the 
weather  and  its  prognostics,  his  ear  and  eye  alike 
vigilant  to  catch  the  most  remote  indicaUons  of 
alarm.  But  Osoria,  instead  of  betaking  herself  to 
her  distaff,  as  was  her  wont,  until  the  children 
were  soundly  asleep,  sat  with  folded  hands  bedde 
the  table,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  keys,  her  lips 
compressed,  till  Isidro,  who,  after  wandering 
hither  and  thither  with  unquiet  footsteps,  sod- 
denly  placed  himself  by  her  side,  encircled  her 
waist  with  his  arm,  and  drew  her  head  towards 
his  bosom.  Not  a  word  passed  between  tbesn— 
their  tenderness  was  too  sad  and  deep  for  utter- 
ance. 

"  Scarcely  six  and  twenty  years  have  passed 
over  this  good  and  precious  head/'  said  Isidro, 
at  length  imprinting  a  long  kiss  on  the  forehead 
that  lay  cold  and  pale  upon  his  shoulder; 
"  scarcely  six  and  twenty  years,  yet  already  there 
are  traces  of  silver  amid  its  raven  tresses — al- 
ready these  brows  are  hollowed  witii  labour  and 
care.  Wife !  thou  hast  suffered  aandi— htft 
struggled  bravely  with  want,  with  wearinefly 
with  a  mother's  sorrows.  Few  have  been  thy 
hours  of  sunshine,  my  Osoria— many  thy  days  of 
storm,  even  while  I  was  beside  thee  to  soothe 
and  to  sustain ;  and  now,  how  will  it  be  with  thee 
— henceforward,  how  will  it  be  with  thee,  aad 
how  with  them,  if  thou  must  adventure  single^ 
handed  against  the  troubles  of  the  world !" 

"  No  !"  faltered  the  woman,  clinging  eenvulft 
Ingij  to  his  arm ;  "  God  is  merciful ;  it  will  nd 
be  thus,  it  cannot  be  thus ;  help  will  b»  Tonch^ 
safed  us.    These  innocent  children  will  plead  fiA 
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ai  to  the  Mother  of  HeaveB,  who  herself  eor. 
lowed  tf  a  mother.    Isidro,  be  of  better  cheer !" 

"I  am  of  good  cheer/'  replied  the  sexton, 
ditvingher  still  closer  io  his  side ;  "  for  I  feel 
thftt  thwk  art  strong  against  suffering— strong  in 
•^"if»— •trong  in  rirtue  ;  and  thus  it  will  be 
mjfor  me  to  die.  But  die,  Osoria,  I  shall— 
pmtb,  1  tell  thee,  I  must  and  ahall  i  I  have 
bad  warnings;  omens  have  been  around  me. 
It  was  but  this  morning,  girl,  that,  lacking  em- 
fkyment  in  the  Cathedral,  I  betook  myself  to 
tbe  cemetery  of  San  Carlos,  my  pickaxe  and 
sptda  on  my  shoulder;  and,  under  the  shade 
«f  tbe  two  old  cork-trees  that  branch  from  the 
weateni  wall,  digged  a  deep  grave.  What  right 
bad  I  to  anticipate  the  decree  of  Providence, 
and  dig  a  grave  which  there  was  none  to  fill  ? 
I,  who  have  so  loathed  the  calling  which  the 
vanU  of  a  wife  and  child  forced  on  my  adoption, 
vbat  secret  influence  prompted  me  to  go  forth 
aid  eitrdse  it  in  very  wantonness?  It  was  a 
temptiflg  of  God,  Osoria ;  and  in  that  grave 
ibaU  1  be  laid  to  rest." 

"  Pray  Heaven  that  hundreds  of  our  country- 
neo  be  not  soon  lacking  graves !"  was  the 
nlemB  rejoinder  of  his  wife,  whose  thoughte 
nre  occupied  rather  with  the  position  of  the 
two  tnnies  than  with  the  plight  of  their  single 
boBiefaold.  ^^  But  a  few  hours  ago,  peace  seemed 
wtored  to  us;  yet,  again,  alas!  we  are  to  be 
baraaied  with  the  terrors  of  war  and  the  op- 
praeaions  of  the  Royalists." 

"To  ut  and  ours,  their  oppressions  are  of 
nail  account,"  replied  Isidro. 

"  la  it  nothing  to  have  your  wife  stigmatized 
aa  an  Indian  ?— your  children  as  the  children  oi 
a  bondswoman  ?"  remonstrated  Osoria. 

"  Nothing  1  Osoria's  name  to  me  is  wife — to 
■f  children,  mother — ^whether  styled  by  the 
c^regidor  of  the  province  Spaniard,  Peruvian, 
« Indian." 

"Hush!"  eagerly  interposed  Osoria,  closing 
bU  lips  with  her  band.  "  I  will  not  listen  to 
vhat  grieves  me  from  the  voice  of  my  husband. 
Yet  in  tuch  sentimente  were  you  nurtured. 
^ben  Indro  saw  the  light,  his  father's  father 
^,  in  the  city  of  Lima,  the  office  of  Alcalde ; 
*^i  though  you  threw  off  the  authority  of  your 
^ilff  to  beconie  poor  and  humiliated,  for  my 
take" 

**  Eooogfa !  enough  !"  cried  Isidro,  in  his  turn, 
tuning  her  anew  to  his  breast ;  and,  te  con. 
^  bit  emotion,  he  betook  himself  to  the  still 
Boosed  lattice,  and  looked  forth,  through  the 
'^tliosas  of  night,  inte  the  open  country,  over 
^  bridge  of  lscuehaca«--on  a  rising  ground 
^e  which  ran  the  street  in  which  was  situated 
^  bsmble  dwelling.  *'  San  Lorenzo  be  our  aid  i" 
be  exclaimed.  '^  Beacons  are  already  blazing  on 
tbe  distant  hills!  Father  Josh's  warning  came 
^Wel    Carrmtala  must  be  at  hand !" 

'^  You  forget  it  is  the  Eve  of  St  John  ?"  re. 
PM  bis  wife,  with  a  gentle  smile.  "  Yonder 
^  sre  tokens  of  rejoicing  in  the  villages, 
^f'^^ding  to  the  ancient  custom  of  your  na. 


"  True— true  I  I  had  forgotten,"  replied  the 
sexton,  in  a  desponding  voice;  and  again  he 
threw  himself  into  a  seat,  and  moaned  heavily. 

*'  You  will  wake  the  ciiildren.  Let  the  poor 
babes  rest  in  peace  1"  said  Osoria. 

And,  carefully  shading  the  night-lamp  with 
her  hand,  she  led  him  towards  the  happy  little 
sleepers.  On  one  bed,  enlaced  in  jsach  other  s 
arms,  lay  three  lovely  girls,  whose  dark  curls, 
mingling  on  the  pillow,  presented  a  picture 
worthy  of  Murillo.  Beside  them  was  the  rest- 
ingplace  of  Juanito,  on  whose  protecting  arm 
nestled  the  infant. 

"  Behold  them !"  cried  the  happy  mother. 
*'  What  smiles  upon  their  lips !  what  blessed 
peace  upon  their  brows !  The  angels  of  God  are 
with  them  in  their  rest.  Their  dreams  are  not 
of  toil  and  suffering,  like  unto  our  own ;  but  of 
happy  islands,  and  heavenly  beings  that  hover 
over  them,  to  comfort  and  protect.  O  Isidro  ! 
Isidro !  is  there  not  joy,  is  there  not  wealth, 
in  the  possession  of  these  treasures  ?" 

The  sexton  replied  by  a  pressure  of  her  hand. 
He  could  not  confirm  her  apostrophe.  HU 
heart  was  not  that  of  a  mother ;  with  him  the 
harsh  realities  of  life  were  all  in  all. 

"  Thy  rich  brother  yonder  at  Lima,"  pur. 
sued  the  exulting  woman,  "  has  but  a  lame  and 
distorted  son.  Heaven,  which  gave  him  abund- 
ance, denies  him  the  sight  of  fair  and  smiling 
faces  round  his  board,  and  the  sound  of  loving^ 
voices  blessing  him  by  the  name  of  father." 

''^nd  how  is  it,  when  they  call  upon  a  father 
for  food,  that  he  cannot  give — for  protection 
beyond  his  power  of  granting?"  replied  the  sex- 
ton, whose  thoughts  were  embittered  by  the 
labours  of  his  loathsome  avocation,  and  the  ap- 
prehension that  the  helpless  ones  before  him 
were  about  to  be  consigned,  fatherless,  to  the 
hard  dealings  of  the  world. 

'^  Be  not  thus  solicitous  for  the  things  of  this 
world  !"  faltered  Osoria.  <'  The  God  of  Chris, 
tians,  Isidro,  hath  his  own  good  time  for  con. 
ferring  benefito  on  his  creatures.  Otirt  may  be 
at  hand;  if  not  on  earth,  in  a  brighter  and 
happier  place.  There  is  a  world  elsewhere— a 
world  of  compensation — where  the  poor  are  ex« 
alted,  and  the  weary  find  repose.  Be  patient, 
husband ;  let  us  kneel  and  pray  for  patience." 

And  the  sexton  and  his  wife  knelt  down,  side 
by  side,  near  the  restingplace  of  their  children, 
and  prayed  and  were  comforted. 

In  another  hour,  Osoria,  having  taken  her 
babe  to  her  breast,  lay  down  in  her  turn ;  in 
another,  she  was  gently  sleeping.  But  the  sexton 
still  watched.  He  took  down  his  old  Spanish 
fowling-piece  from  the  rack,  and  examined  the 
lock ;  he  drew  his  knife  from  its  sheath,  and 
whetted  the  blade  upon  his  hearth-stone.  He 
listened — ^he  looked  forth  again  and  again  ;  but 
all  was  still  silent.  ^ 

Morning  dawned  at  last— mid.summer  morn, 
ing,  bright  and  joyous ;  and,  scarcely  had  the 
twilight  given  place  to  perfect  day,  when  bands 
of  children  gathered  in  the  suburbs  of  Carguan. 
cuanga,  with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  torches^ 
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and  bird  cage«|  «uipended  hom  pole*  entwined 
with  wreaths,  chanting  hymni  in  honour  of  the 
feetival  of  St  John. 

''  Go  forth  with  the  rest/'  said  Osoria^  to  her 
elder  children^  as  she  rose  to  her  morning 
labours. 

But  Juan  and  his  sister  refused. 

''  There  is  sorrow  in  thjr  face,  dear  mother/' 
replied  the  girl :  ^*  let  us  tarrf  at  home  and 
oomfort  thee." 

And  Osoria,  remembering  how  much  the  child- 
ren had  overheard  of  the  communication  of 
Father  Jose,  judged  it  better  to  accede  to  the 
proposal. 

Meanwhile,  no  tokens  of  the  good  Father's 
return  I  Twice  did  Isidro  malce  his  wajr  to  the 
extremity  of  the  suburb,  where  thef  had  parted 
the  preceding  night,  but  without  success ;  and, 
thus  disappointed  and  frustrated  in  the  hope  of 
succours  from  Xanxa,  the  sexton  felt  it  incum. 
bent  upon  him  to  warn  Don  Pepe  of  all  that  had 
come  to  pass,  in  order  that  the  rejoicings  of 
the  day  might  be  suspended,  and  the  town  of 
Carguanouanga  placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 

''  Close  up  thy  house — keep  thy  spirits  tran- 
quil, and  thy  babes  under  thy  wings,'*  said 
Almedo>  addressing  his  wife,  "  I  must  away, 
for  a  time,  as  soon  as  maybe.  I  will  return  to 
thee  again." 

And,  after  imprinting  on  her  fkce  a  kiss  of 
more  than  ordinary  fervour-*^  kiss  such  as  the 
hour  of  danger  wrings  out  of  the  heart — ^he  placed 
the  keys  of  San  Carlos  within  his  inner  vest, 
and  departed. 

Meanwhile,  re-assured  by  theeomfortable  tidings 
of  the  preceding  day,  the  Alcalde  of  Carguan- 
Guanga,  Don  Pepe  di  Aguero,  was  seated  in  his 
brocaded  dressing-gown,  enjoying  his  morning 
chocolate.  A  branch  of  orange  blossom  lay  on  the 
table  by  his  side  ;  presented  by  his  withered 
governante  in  honour  of  the  fete,  but  scarcely 
overpowering  with  its  fragrance  the  high  flavour 
of  vanilla  emanating  fh)m  his  dainty  repast ; 
when  Isidro,  the  sexton  of  San  Carlos,  was  an- 
nounced, as  entreating  an  interview  from  the 
man  in  place. 

"  Let  him  choose  a  more  convenient  season," 
mumbled  Don  Pepe.  "  Is  a  festival  of  the  Holy 
Church  a  time  for  the  execution  of  worldly 
business  ?  Bid  the  fellow  return  to-morrow,  my 
good  Dolores — ^bid  him^return  at  noon  to-morrow." 

"  The  man's  business  seems  pressing,  and  he 
is  urgent,"  replied  the  ancient  governante.  "  'Tis 
the  father  of  little  Juanita." 

''Perhaps  he  brings  a  message  from  fkther 
Jos^— >perhaps" 

"  My  mind  misgives  me,  Senor  Alcalde,  that 
things  are  amiss  in  the  town.  The  matin  bell  is 
still  unrung — ^tbe  doors  of  San  Carlos"-  ■  ■  ■ 

''  Sen^  Isidro  hither.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  attended,  in  person,  high  mass  this  morning," 
said  the  Alcalde,  with  dignity.  "  He  must  ac 
count  for  these  omissions.     Let  him  enter." 

And  the  sexton,  once  bidden  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  man,  his  errand  was  briefly  sped. 
Ut  related,  with  force  and  brevity,  all  that  ha 


saw  motive  to  unfold— the  advanee  ofCamtall, 
the  departure  of  the  priest,  and  his  proloDg«d 
absence. 

<'  Carmtalk  and  the  Royalists  advancing  on 
the  town  o£  Carguanouanga  1"  ejaculated  thi 
Mayor.  ''The  saints  forefend  1  The  Indian 
deserter  of  yesterday  was  then  a  traitor  and  de- 
ceiver f — A  plot ! — a  manifest  plot ! — And  fatlier 
Joce  to  take  himself  off  by  stealth  in  our  hour  of 
peril  1  Succours  from  Xanxa? — Absurd— ridi. 
ottlous  !-*->8ummon  the  Town-Council ! — Let  tbe 
tocsin  be  rung.  Auwilio  t^-^tumiiio  I  Dolores,  my 
vest  of  ceremony  1— Dolores,  my  staff,  my  wig, 
my  scarf,  my— — i4«i#</to  f-^-^usUio  I  Carratilali 
marching  upon  the  town !  At  all  events,  no 
resisUnce.  What  did  we  gain  by  opposing  the 
entrance  of  Sent  alia,  five  months  ago?— Butchery 
and  bloodshed,  but  not  a  word  of  thanks  from 
San  Martin,  or  the  Junta  Gubimatim  /  No,  no ! 
Free  way  to  the  troops !  It  is  for  the  armies  of 
La  Madre  Patria  to  meet  them  with  repulse, 
and  leave  our  peaceful  town's-people  to  theb 
civil  duties." 

Scarcely  had  Isidro  heard  and  comprehended 
the  instructions  of  Don  Pepe,  thaD,  in  all  haste, 
he  prepared  to  leave  the  house. 

"  The  priest  has,  doubtless,  carried  with  him 
in  his  flight  the  keys  of  the  church  ?"  inqnired 
the  Alcalde,  as  the  sexton  wasquittiig  the  room. 
"Ay,  ay!  his  only  care  was  for  the  treasury 
and  altar^^hest  I  Let  his  dwelling,  however,  be 
searched ;  and,  should  the  keys  oome  to  light, 
bring  them  instantly  to  be  depoaited  with  tiie 
town-counciL — Away !" 

"Wife !"  cried  the  agitated  Almedo— having 
instantly  made  his  way  homewards—"  I  promised 
thee  to  return,  and  I  am  here ;  but  for  a  momeirt 
only.  The  cowardly  Alcalde  is  resolved  to  op- 
pose no  resistance  to  the  ruffians  of  Carratali. 
My  only  chance,  therefore,  of  folftlling  my 
promise  to  our  benefactor,  is  by  taking  up  my 
position  in  San  Carlos,  and  keeping  fast  the 
doors.  The  Royaliets  may  have  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  proceed  to  extremitiea.  Should  I 
be  sought,  therefore,  say  that  I  have  set  forth 
to  meet  Father  Jose ;  but,  as  thou  art  true  to 
Heaven,  let  nothing  force  from  thy  lips  the  seeitt 
of  my  concealment." 

"  Nothing !"  ejaculated  Osoria.  "  And  must 
we  then  pass  the  day  here— and  alone  ?" 

"Wouldst  thou  rather  bring  thy  children, 
and  spend  it  with  me  in  the  chvroh  f" 

"In  San  Carlos?  The  ohUdren  ahnt  up 
among  those  chilly  aisles— thosa  damp  graven 
stones?  No!  the  wren  is  safer  in  iU  humble 
nest  than  in  a  palace  chamber.  Wa  will  abide  at 
home--^;oo  insignificant  to  attract  attention''**-^ 

"  While,  in  traversing  the  streota  towards  th« 
church,  they  could  scarcely  fkil  to  attraot  ne^ 
tice.  Now  then,  my  gourd  and  a  loaf,  as  when 
preparing  fbr  a  long  day's  labour  ;  and,  ono4 
more,  farewell !"  said  Isidro>  striving  to  tbro« 
off,  or,  at  least,  conceal  from  his  wife  the  deject 
tion  of  his  spirits.  "  Not  a  word  to  the  children 
— 4iot  a  word  to  neighbour  or  friend  ;  hut  givfl 
me  thy  prayers,  that,  with  God's  aid,  I  may  M 
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tit  aMiif  of  preMrvlDg  San  CafIos  from  the 
lundB  of  tho  spoiler/' 

She  imiled  assentingly,  then  turned  aside  to 
weep ;  and,  when  she  looked  again,  her  husband 
wifgooe.  She  had  not  oome  to  watoh  hig  de- 
paitora,  but,  lifting  holt  and  bar,  elosed  the  door 
of  the  house  upon  the  eunahine.  Already  the 
Covers,  suspended  to  the  lintel  by  the  children 
the  preceding  night,  were  withered  in  the  early 
no. 

''AUwithered-^l  dead  !"  cried  Osoria ;  and 
the  would  fain  have  given  way  to  desolate  pre- 
fentiffleots ;  but  what  leisure  for  vain  repining 
hu  the  mother  of  nine  helpless  children  ? 

Presently,  indeed,  her  household  labours  were 
nupended,  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle  of  the  town. 
crier,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cir^aocaanga,  to  repair  to  their  several  habit- 
ations, and  keep  close  till  sunset.  Then  came  a 
murmur  of  voices  and  tread  of  feet,  as  of  people 
diipersing  homewards ;  then  a  general  silence, 
•sTe  when  the  snatch  of  a  Royalist  song,  mut- 
tered by  some  lialf-drunken  reveller,  staggering 
throu|h  the  suburb  at  the  risk  of  arrest,  gave 
token  that  the  hopes  of  the  party  of  El  Padre 
hy  were  re-awakening. 

And  now,  while  the  town.oounciI  was  assem- 
bling, Isidro,  with  stealthy  movements,  reached 
the  postern  of  San  Carlos,  entered  unobserved, 
lod  locked  and  re-locked  its  small,  massive,  iron- 
koobbed  door  of  solid  oak.  The  great  gates, 
trebly  and  quad ru ply  barred  and  bolted^  were 
nrely  opened,  save  for  the  high  ceremonies  of 
the  church — such  as  on  that  very  day,  under  the 
Uessio^  of  God,  ought  to  have  filled  the  groined 
fwfof  San  Carlos  with  incense  and  anthems  of 
pnue.  And  thus  Isidro  was  alone  in  the 
venenble  temple,  bequeathed,  three  centuries 
berore,  by  Pizarro,  to  the  worship  of  the  Catholic 
^th.  Often  had  he  been  there  before,  when  en- 
Pfed  in  the  duties  of  his  calling,  but  nev^r 
DJider  the  influence  of  such  a  sense  of  loneliness. 
A  Tipour  of  damp,  as  if  emanating  from  the 
^t^es  of  death  under  his  feet,  seemed  to  oppress 
^nn.  And  yet  the  high  altars,  and  those  of  the 
^ir^n  and  the  Heart  of  Jesus,  had  been  adorned 
•ith  flowers  the  preceding  evening,  by  the  nuns 
»f  the  convent  of  St.  Agatha^ — flowers  which, 
^ks  to  the  damp  and  sunles^i  atmosphere,  pre. 
■^rved  their  freshness.  Tapestry  had  been 
^vcid  over  the  altar  steps — the  richest  tapers 
■tood  ready  in  their  sconces — all  seemed  prepared 
^^  a  solemnization  :  whence,  therefore,  the  un- 
Bataral  stillness — the  unnatural  solitude  of  the 
P^  ?  Isidro  half  expected  to  hear  the  solemn 
f^  of  the  organ  suddenly  awake  amid  the 
echoing  aisles.  But  he  checked  the  fantastic 
motion,  and  sternly  reminded  himself  that  he  was 
^lone — that  be  must  remain  alone,  sole  guard- 
ian of  the  treasures,  temporal  and  spiritual, 
^foand  him — that  none  could  oome  to  disturb 
bim  in  his  retreat,  until  it  was  his  good  pleasure 
to  bid  thtm  enter.  He  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
griouvisaged  aaiiKts,  whose  efligies  adorned  the 
^ptls  of  the  aide  aisles,  imploring  their  fea- 
tares  to  relax^  mud  their  lips  to  commuxie  with 


him.  But  those  gloomy  faces  looked  down  un- 
pitying.  The  Immaculate  Mother,  her  infant 
on  her  knee,  preserved  her  immobility.  *^  Bet- 
ter have  recourse  to  God  than  to  his  saints  !" 
mattered  Isidro ;  and,  falling  on  the  marble  floor 
before  the  high  altar,  he  breathed,  audibly,  a 
simple  paternoster,  to  which  the  hollow  vastness 
of  the  deserted  church  returned  an  impressive 
echo. 

That  Father  Jot ^  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  monton^ros,  Isidro  nothing  doubted.  The 
grey  hairs  of  the  good  old  priest,  his  benefactor, 
were,  in  all  likelihood,  defiled  by  the  hands  of 
ruffians.  Or  the  mule  might,  possibly,  have 
missed  its  footing  in  fording  the  stream,  when 
none  were  at  hand  to  give  him  succour.  But  on 
hif  behalf,  good  as  he  was,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
years,  there  was  little  cause  for  lamentation; 
in  the  young,  the  helpless,  the  unprepared  of 
Carguancuanga^  were  victims  demanding  ampler 
commiseration — and  their  doom  might  be  at  hand. 

He  listened  and  listened  ; — not  a  aound,  save 
the  flitting  of  a  bird  long  domesticated  in  the  old 
church,  and  accustomed  to  perch  unmolested  on 
the  reading  desks  of  the  chancel.  But,  now, 
Isidro  longed  to  silence  even  the  feeble  inter- 
ruption of  its  faint  note,  its  fluttering  wings ; 
as  if  those  scarcely  audible  sounds  could  have 
drowned  the  tumults  of  an  approaching  brigade, 
the  trampling  and  neighing  of  war  horses,  the 
clang  of  hostile  arms.  One  other  sound  broke 
in,  however,  on  his  solitude — the  heavy  toll  of 
the  clock,  proclaiming  hourly,  half.hourly,  quar- 
terly, the  weary  progress  of  the  day.  Noon  had 
long  been  chimed ;  evening  was  approaching ; 
for  the  sun  now  attained  the  lufty  and  richly* 
stained  windows  of  the  church.  And  now  a 
murmur  seemed  gradually  rising  in  the  streets* 
**  Glad  tidings,''  thought  Isidro,  «  have  surely 
reached  the  town.  The  Council  may  have  obtained 
news  that  succours  are  approaching,  or  that 
Carratala  desists  from  his  expedition."  And, 
while  this  notion,  glancing  into  his  mind,  seemed 
to  thaw  the  frozen  current  of  his  blood,  the 
clatter  of  a  charger  suddenly  resounded  on  the 
pavement,  and  loud  and  repeated  blows  were 
struck  against  the  great  gates  of  San  Carlos. 

Fur  a  single  second,  Isidro  laid  his  hand  upon 
the^  keys,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  summoned  to 
admit  some  messenger  from  Father  Jose  ;  when 
his  ear  was  startled  by  a  citation  to  deliver  up 
possession  of  the  church  to  the  troops  of  El  Padrt 
Bey. 

"  Within  there — ho— reply !  By  St  Christopher, 
not  a  black-gown  left  in  the  place^all  fled— all 
vanished  !"  exclaimed  the  trooper.  And  Isidro, 
thus  apprised  that  his  retreat  was  still  undis- 
covered, maintained  a  strict  silence.  After 
several  vain  attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  Royalist 
soldier,  to  shake  the  ponderous  gates  from  their 
staples,  accompanied  by  fearful  blasphemies  and 
threats  of  vengeance,  horse  and  horseman  galloped 
away ;  and  Isidro  Almedo  was  left  to  a  solitudn 
a  thousand  times  more  fearful  than  before ;  for 
the  Royalists  were  in  possession  of  the  town,  and 
all  WM  lost.    Their  disappoiBtment  of  obtaining 
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•ccetB  to  San  Carlos  might,  perhaps,  stimulate 
them  to  the  acts  of  vengeance  threatened  by 
the  trooper.  His  own  humble  household,  his 
wife,  his  babes,  might  be  included  in  their  acts 
of  violence.  The  blood  throbbed  in  his  temples, 
his  hands  were  involuntarily  clenched  ;  and,  re- 
solving to  escape  from  his  self-sought  prison, 
and  &y  to  the  defence  of  those  he  loved,  the 
sexton^  with  hurried  steps,  entered  the  sacristy 
on  his  way  towards  the  postern. 

But  what  sound — what  shrill,  shriU  cry  startles 
him  on  his  entrance  ? — Why  does  he  stand  trans, 
fixed  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  sacristy,  with  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  grated  window,  through 
which,  during  his  daily  occupations  in  the  cathe- 
dral, his  two  elder  children  were  in  the  habit  of 
delivering  him  messages  from  their  mother  ?.— 
It  is  the  voice  of  Juan  1  It  is  the  frantic  outcry 
of  his  eldest  born,  that  curdles  his  very  blood* 

''  Father,  hasten  !  O  father,  father,  hear  me, 
and  hasten,  ere  it  be  too  late !"  cried  the 
agonised  boy.  ^'The  soldiers  have  fired  our 
house — the  soldiers  have  dragged  forth  our 
mother— -father,  father  I" 

In  a  moment,  the  wretched  man  was  in  the 
street,  rushing,  wild  and  frantic,  towards  the 
suburb.  Open,  now,  were  the  aisles  of  San 
Carlos  to  all  comers;  what  were  church  or 
churchmen  unto  him  ?  His  abandoned  home, 
his  undefended  wife — there  were  his  treasures, 
there  was  his  accusation. 

Yet  Osoria,  amid  the  horrors  of  her  fate,  had 
never  accused  him*  All  day  had  she  sat,  her 
children  round  her  knees,  striving,  with  songs, 
and  tales,  and  endearments,  to  console  them  for 
the  loss  of  their  holiday.  Her  cheek  was  pale, 
indeed,  and  her  eye  wild  and  burning,  as  she 
sang  to  them,  and  caressed  them  ;  but  for  worlds 
would  she  not  have  had  their  innocent  bosoms 
daunted  by  the  terrors  that  hung  with  leaden 
weight  upon  her  own. 

^*  Why  are  the  doors  and  windows  closed  ?" 
lisped  one  little  fondling  girl,  kissing  the  mother's 
hand  that  rested  on  her  head.  ''  Sister  Juanita 
promised  me  that  to-day  we  should  have  flowers, 
and  fruit,  and  music,  and  dancing  under  the 
green  trees;  and,  after  all^  we  are  shut  in 
prisoners." 

''  Peace,  babe,"  whispered  the  mother,  ending 
her  murmurs  with  a  kiss.  "  To-morrow,  thou 
Shalt  go  forth  into  the  fields,  and  enjoy  a  double 
holiday." 

"  And  wilt  thou  be  with  us,  mother  ?"  prattled 
another. 

*'  I  shall  he  with  thee,  my  Luigia.  I  promise 
thee  to  be  with  thee." 

"  Joy,  joy  !"  responded  several  little  voices, 
while  Luigia  clapped  her  hands.  '^  It  is  so  long 
since  our  mother  went  forth  with  us.  But  she 
has  promised.  We  are  all  witnesses.  No  work 
to-morrow !  The  mother— the  mother  will  join 
in  our  holiday !" 

In  these  exclamations  of  joy,  however,  the  two 
elder  children  refrained  from  joining.  They 
were  initiated  into  the  secret  of  their  gentle 
mother's  apprehensions;    they  had  heard  all. 


and  only  abstained  from  questioning  her^  1^ 
they  should  add  to  her  affliction. 

Towards  evening,  however,  Osoria  suddenly 
started  up,  and  advanced  towards  the  still  cLu&ed 
door.  Her  ear  had  caught  the  sound  of  s  dis- 
tant bugle.  Drums,  and  the  tramp  of  csvalry 
soon  followed.  Then  outcries  of  alarm,  a  discharge 
of  musketry,  shrieks,  confusion.  Yes;  the 
enemy  had  entered  the  town,  and  as  she  wrong 
her  hands  in  despair,  the  children  crowding  to 
her  feet,  hid  their  little  faces  in  her  garments, 
and  wept. 

Soon,  fearfully  soon,  they  heard  the  name  of 
Isidro  Almedo  called  upon  by  angry  voices; 
and  numberless  footsteps  approached  the  door. 

"  Isidro,  Isidro !"  cried  his  neighbours, ''  come 
forth  from  your  house  ?  Father  Jose  is  not  to 
be  found— Father  Jos^  has  absconded ;  and  tbe 
Royalist  colonel  demands  the  keys  of  the  church 
to  quarter  his  troops  for  the  night." 

Osoria  crossed  herself  devoutly.  Even  amid 
the  tumult  from  without  she  could  distinguish 
the  sound  of  her  own  beating  heart,  ss  the 
children  clung  closer  and  yet  closer  to  her  knees. 
''  Isidro!"  shouted  the  people,  incensed  by 
delay,  *'  come  forth." 

^'  My  husband  is  not  here,"  replied  Osoria,  in 
a  firm  voice^  as  they  attempted  to  force  the 
door. 
''  Where  is  he?" 
"  I  know  not." 

''  The  sexton  has  concealed  himself,"  ssid 
they  among  each  other ;  '*  break  open  the  doors, 
and  search  the  house." 

The  door  yielded  with  a  crash,  and  in  an  in- 
stant every  corner  of  the  house  was  ransacked. 

*'  What  seek  ye  here,  ye  pitiful  villains?" 
cried  one  of  the  troops  of  Carratalk,  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  tumults  of  the  people. 

"  Only  the  sexton  of  San   Carlos,   who  has 
made  off  with  the  keys  of  the  church." 
"In  what  direction  ?" 

"  We  know  not.  Interrogate  this  woman, 
who  is  his  wife." 

*'  Where  is  thy  husband  ?"  cried  the  soldier, 
striking  a  harsh  blow  on  the  shoulder  of  Osoria, 
while  she  vainly  attempted  to  extricate  her  little 
ones  from  the  trampling  of  the  crowd. 

"  Where  is  thy  husband  ?  Speak,  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  fpr  thee,"  he  repeated^  while  the  dis- 
tracted mother  warded  off  the  pressure  from  the 
affrighted  infant  clinging  to  her  bosom. 

"  I  have  already  answered  that  I  know  not,** 
she  replied,  when  the  question  was,  for  the  third 
time,  repeated. 
"  And  the  keys  of  San  Carlos  ?" 

"  Father  Jote,"  she  began 

"  Is  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,^  inter- 
rupted  the  soldier ;  "  but  before  the  old  carrion 
was  pitched  by  our  men  into  the  stream,  they 
took  care  to  search  his  pockets.  No  keys  or  key 
helped  to  sink  the  priest.  Therefore,  speak— 
where  is  thy  husband  hidden  ?"  persisted  the 
man,  seizing  Osoria  roughly  by  tiae  arm. 

''  I  say  to  thee  again  that  I  know  not,"*  an* 
swered  she^  with  mild  firmness. 
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"  What  art  doing  within  tbere,  Lazo  ?"  cried 

80  aotborJtative  voice  from  the  door.    **  What 

irttboa  8k?" 

• "  Demanding  from  the  wife  from  the  sexton  of 
San  Carlos  the  keya  oi  the  church,"  shouted  the 
loldier. 

**  An^  fthe  refuses  to  give  them  up  ?" 

"  Rerusei  to  tell  where  her  beast  of  a  hus- 
bsnd  has  concealed  them," 

"  Drag  her  out/'  said  the  sergeant,  whose 
troop  now  invested  the  house.  ''  Let  us  hear 
what  the  will  have  to  tell  us  when  the  hovel  is 
burning  before  her  eyes." 

And,  at  this  fearful  threat,  the  town's- people 
itill  remaining  under  Isidro's  roof  came  yelling 
forth.  A  fuee  was  applied  to  the  thatch,  and  the 
blase  burst  forth  before  the  shrieking  children 
could  be  extricated.  Speechless  with  horror, 
Gloria  Aloiedo  burst  from  the  hands  of  the  brutal 
Mldiery.  lu  an  instant  she  was  re-captured^ 
nocked  with  shouts  of  derision — tortured  by  the 
grasp  of  ruffians,  amid  loud  appeals  to  the  horror- 
ttniclc  people  to  rise  in  her  defence  and  rescue. 

"  \f  hat  shrieking  fool  have  ye  here  ?"  cried 
ooe  of  the  officers  of  Carratala^  riding  up  to  the 
spot,  attracted  by  the  blaze  that  was  beginning 
to  redden  the  evening  sky. 

"  Tis  but  an  Indian  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
Spanish  rebel,  a  sworn  foe  to  government,"  an- 
ivered  the  £x- Fiscal  of  Carguancuanga,  by 
vbom  he  was  accompanied. 

''  An  Indian,  yet  so  insolent !"  interrupted  the 
royalist  captain.  "  Let  my  troopers  teach  her 
better  manners.  Away  with  her,  boys  ;  but  take 
care  to  make  an  end  of  the  business,  that  no  tales 
oay  be  told  to-morrow." 

And,  at  this  brutal  command,  the  frantic  wife 
of  Isidro  was  dragged  from  the  street;  while  the 
terriSed  crowd  shrunk  in  silence  and  consterna- 
tion to  their  homes.  The  last  object  that  met  her 
eyes,  was  the  blazing  roof-tree  of  her  house — the 
bkst  sounds  that  met  her  ears,  were  the  moans  of 
ber  defenceless  babes — the  last  thought  that  sus- 
tained her  courage,  was  the  thought  of  the  safety 
of  ber  husband. 

Bat,  at  that  moment,  Isidro,  warned  by  his 
Bttle  son,  was  on  his  way  homewards,  maddened 
b?  the  shouts  of  all  who  met  him  by  the  way, 
bidding  him  haste,  for  that  his  wife  was  in  the 
bands  of  ruffians.  The  street  wherein  his  house 
vas  ntuated,  was  thickly  crowded  with  people  ; 
but  all  made  way  when  they  found  that  the  pant- 
ings  breathless  man,  by  whom  they  were  pushed 
>«de,  was  the  husband  of  the  wretched  victim 
tbey  had  seen  hurried  to  destruction. 

*^Stay,  Isidro !"  said  one  compassionate  woman, 
M  he  approached  the  burning  ruins.  ^'  I  pray 
tbet,  go  no  further.  All  is  over.  Thou  wilt 
»« her  no  more.  Surrender  the  keys,  if  thou 
bttt  them ;  but,  in  pity  to  thyself,  avoid  this 
place.  We  neighbours  will  have  a  hand  to  thy 
children." 

"  Bit  children  !**  It  was  not  of  them  he 
thoQght !  His  soul  was  with  her — his  chaste 
^fc — his  faithful  wife — his  companion — friend 
"--bleaBing !      And,   as   a  thousand   conflicting 
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terrors  rushed  into  his  mind,  he  reeled  against 
an  adjoining  house — his  arms  fell  powerless  to 
his  side — big  drops  of  faintness  and  exhaustion 
rose  upon  his  forehead  ;  and,  but  that  pitying 
arms  were  extended  to  support  him,  he  would 
have  fallen  to  the  earth.  The  woman  who  had 
before  addressed  him,  brought  a  cup  of  water 
for  his  restoration  ;  and,  when  Isidro  recovered 
his  senses,  he  seemed  inspired  with  the  deadly 
ferocity  of  the  wounded  tiger. 

"  Whether  did  they  bear  her  ?"  he  inquired 
of  those  around  him,  in  a  concentrated  whisper* 
"  Whether  did  they  bear  my  wife  ?" 

"  Across  the  bridge  of  Iscuehaca,  to  the  sub- 
urbs !  But  seek  not  to  follow  them  ;  it  is  too 
late,"  cried  the  people,  trying  in  vain  to  restrain 
him. 

Away,  however,  went  Isidro ;  no  curse  upon 
his  lips — no  glare  of  vengeance  in  his  looks; 
but,  like  a  senseless  thing,  impelled  to  action  by 
some  inexplicable  influence.  <'  The  bridge  of 
Iscuehaca !"  How  often  had  he  traversed  it 
with  her  in  sport — how  often  in  joy !  How  often 
held  their  young  children  on  the  parapet  at 
eventide,  to  watch  the  rippling  of  the  bluewaters, 
while  the  terrified  mother  stood  tenderly  chid- 
ing by  his  side  !    And  now  ! 

A  group  of  intoxicated  soldiers,  shouting  and 
exulting  in  their  drunkenness,  passed  him  on 
the  bridge.  Other  troopers  stood  in  groups  on 
the  road  beyond,  preparing  to  return  to  the 
town ;  and,  further  still,  he  discovered  a  con- 
fused assemblage  of  the  town's-people  of  Car. 
guancuanga,  gazing  upwards  to  a  tree  by  the 
wayside. 

**  One  would  think  the  fools  had  never  before 
seen  a  woman  hanging  to  a  tree  ?"  cried  one  of 
the  soldiers.  ''  Well,  her  fate  will  be  a  warn- 
ing to  the  rest !" 

"  She  begged  us  to  put  an  end  to  her  miseries," 
replied  his  comrade.  ''  What  could  we  do  but 
comply  ?" 

The  next  moment,  the  knife  of  Isidro  was 
buried  to  the  hilt  in  his  breast.  But,  ere  the 
ruffian  ceased  to  breathe,  the  quick  justice  of 
military  law  had  avenged  him  on  his  assassin. 
The  disfigured  body  of  the  sexton  of  San  Carlos 
was  swinging  in  the  evening  air  beside  that  of 
Osoria. 

Shprt^  however,  was  the  triumph  of  the  Royal- 
ists. On  the  following  morning,  warned  by  their 
scouts  that  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  brave  O'Brien,  was  advancing  rap- 
idly upon  Carguancuanga,  the  troops  of  Car. 
ratala  precipitately  evacuated  the  town,  leaving 
the  way  clear  for  the  Patriots. 

A  deputation  from  the  Town-Council,  die- 
patched  to  compliment  Colonel  O'Brien,  met 
him  in  advance  of  the  brigade,  just  as  he  reached 
the  bridge  of  Iscuehaca." 

^'  I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  good  in- 
tentions," said  he,  in  reply  to  their  address, 
having  reasons  of  his  own  for  misdoubting  the 
good  faith  and  patriotism  of  Don  Pepe  de  Ague- 
ro  ;  •'*  but,  with  your  leave,  I  would  confer  with 
the  cura  of  Carguancuanga." 
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'<  Father  Joce  ii>  unfortunately,  misting ;  and, 
as  we  fear,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  RoyalisU/' 
replied  the  Alcalde. 

"  A  venerahle  ecclesiastic  will  undoubtedly  be 
given  up  on  the  tender  of  a  sufficient  ransom/' 
replied  the  Colonel. 

<<  Not  by  butchering  ruffians,  the  soldiers  of 
El  Padre  Rey  I"  cried  several  eager  voices  from 
the  crowd  which  now  burst  forth  from  the 
suburbs  to  welcome  their  deliverers;  while  an 
Indian  woman,  who  had  advanced  near  enough 
to  cling  to  the  horse's  mane  of  Colonel  O'Brien, 
pointed  silently  to  a  tree  near  the  spot,  where 
hung  the  discoloured  corpses  of  Isidro  and  his 
wife.  At  the  foot  of  that  fatal  tree,  with  up- 
lifted  hands  and  piteous  wailing,  knelt  eight 
miserable  orphans,  crying  upon  their  father — 
their  tender  mother — to  come  down  to  them— 
still  unconscious,  in  their  innocence,  of  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  bereavement ! 


*'  Let  the  bodies  of  this  unhappy  eonple  hive 
decent  burial,"  said  Colonel  O'Brien,  after  bsving 
lent  a  compassionate  ear  to  a  brief  relation  of 
their  unhappy  fate.  '^  I  trust  it  is  needless  to 
eommend  their  helpless  children  to  the  nerey 
of  the  good  Patriots  of  Carguancuanga.  Courage, 
my  friends !  The  oppressors  are  serving  our 
cause.  Goo  will  not  suffer  such  cruelties  as  these 
to  pass  unpunished  I" 

"That  very  evening  the  bodies  of  Isidro  and 
Osoria  Almedo  were  accordingly  laid  in  the 
grave,  under  the  cork-trees,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  the  sexton.  The  infant,  which  bad 
perished  for  lack  of  food,  was  placed  on  the 
bosom  of  its  mother.  Not  even  an  humble  gra? e. 
stone  marks  the  spot ;  but  every  midsammer 
morning,  their  surviving  children  assemble  there, 
to  strew  flowers  upon  the  grave;  and  already 
the  cause  of  these  humble  victims  is  gloriously 
avenged  in  the  freedom  of  Peru  1* 
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The  bloody  Lord  of  Galloway 

Sits  in  his  castle  hail, 
In  the  lonely  Threare;  and  Dee's  dark  wave 

Runs  welterinf  round  the  wait 

He  has  called  his  trusty  serring  man- 
Red  Rob  is  at  his  band; 

And  be  bends  his  bead  with  seesaly  dread. 
And  lists  bis  lord's  conasuuid* 

*'  Go^  see  bow  looks  the  sky  to-day— 

If  it  be  foal  or  fair ; 
And  baste  ye  back,  or  else  tbe  rack 

flball  teack  yoa  t#  be  yan.*> 

Red  Rob  stands  on  tbe  battlement — 

How  beautiful  tbe  scene  I 
The  snllen  Dre  sweeps  far  below 

Its  wooded  banks  between. 

,  Tbe  lark  is  sinfing^  in  tbe  sky; 
The  sun  sbincs  cheerily 
(Ter  high  Bengaim.  and  craig  and  cairn, 
And  distant  Sol  way  sea. 

Red  Rob  now  stands  before  bis  lord^ 

Who  turns,  as  on  bis  prey; 
The  grizzly  boar  in  Kenmure  wood 

Looks  not  so  fierce  at  bay. 

^  Tbe  sky,  my  Lord,  is  fair  and  dear  ; 

No  cloud  may  there  be  seen  ; 
Rut  yet,  far  distant  in  the  west, 

Is  one  dark  spot,  I  ween." 


<'  Thoa  lying  slave,  thy  sleepy  eyes 

ril  open  witb  my  brand.**— 
^  Oh,  spare,  my  Lord,  thy  servant  old^ 

His  Uie  is  in  thy  hand. 

^  Upon  thy  banner,  fifty  years, 
Through  battle*s  smoke  and  steam, 

Those  eyes  bare  looked—- Oh,  psrdon  me^ 
if  BOW  they  should  grow  dim.** 

^^  Rack,  back,  and  see  how  looks  the  sky- 
See  if  that  spot  draw  near. 

Now  out  my  sword,  and  *fend  thy  lori  f 
No  mortal  to^  is  hers." 

Why  pales  tbe  bloody  £arl*s  cheek— 
What  shakes  tbe  castle  wall — 

What  storm  is  drawing  near  \ 
What  darkens  all  the  hall  ?~ 


Red  Rob,  with  palsied  look,  and  pale, 
Rorsu  In : — «<  Near,  and  more  near, 

My  Lord,  it  comes  !**    He  lifts  hU 
«0b,  see,  my  Lord,  'tU  here  V* 


One  sullen  tongne  of  blood-red  in 

Licked  round  the  castle  hall ; 
One  crash  of  thunder  shook  the  rock. 

And  reft  tbe  castle  wall. 

Tbe  trembling  schoolboy  still  points  ovl> 

Upon  the  blackened  wood. 
Three  dingy  spots — and  whispers  low, 

<'  TU  tbe  RUck  Douglas*  blood«'*  6. 


*  Lieutenant-Colonel  O^Brien  commanded  the  adfXDced  guard  on  tbe  following  day;  and*  entering  the  town  of 
Carguaacuanga,  near  the  Bridge  of  Iscuebaca,  inquired  fbr  the  priest  of  tbe  parish,  supposing  that  he  eooM  gin 
tbe  most  corr«ct  information  of  the  enemy ;  but,  8«  he  bad  absconded,  O^Brien  next  asked  for  tbe  sexton.  Tbe  In- 
dians pointed  in  silence  to  a  tree ;  and,  upon  approaching  it,  be  beheld  the  sexton  and  his  wife  suspended  by  tbt 
neck  from  one  of  the  branches.  The  ciime  of  tbe  unfortunate  man  was,  tbe  not  being  in  attendance  when  one  of 
General  Carr»talii*s  officers,  on  passing  through  tbe  village,  demanded  the  keys  of  tbe  church,  which  he  ir^s^  ^ 
^aarter  his  troops  in.  The  erisw  of  the  woman  was,  in  not  revealing  the  bidingplace  of  her  buaband ;  which  was, 
however,  discovered ;  and  both  were  immediately  hanged.  0*Brien  saw  their  nine  young  children  on  their  k  Dfd 
weeping  most  piteously,  and  praying  to  their  lifeless  paRnta  to  come  down  to  them.** — Memoira  9f  G4neral  MUUn 
in  the  service  of  the  RepubHe  of  PerUf  Vol,  L,  p.  367. 

f  The  castle  of  Threare  stands,  about  a  mile's  distance  from  the  modem  town  of  Castle  Douglas^  on  a  rock  fa^ 
«e«Bde4  by  the  river  Deo— a  mouldering  memorial  of  the  powerful  faaiily  of  Dooglas.  Many  are  thoftaribl  kgo^ 
attached  to  this  stem  tower  •§  olhtr  tjuMS,  and  ^  this  is  of  Ihem." 
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Mb  Laino's  new  work,  *'  A  Tour  in  Sweden," 
vottld  lose  half  its  value  if  not  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  his  previous  work^  ''  A  Residence  in 
Korway."  These  acute  and  able  productions 
nay,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  been  composed 
to  prove  the  vast  superiority  of  a  popular  and 
liberal  form  of  government,  such  as  that  esta- 
blifhed  in  Norway,  over  the  superannuated  or 
ill-adapted  innitutions  of  feudalism,  which, 
though  under  the  deceptive  exterior  of  a  consti- 
tntiimal  king  and  a  new  dynasty,  linger  on  in 
S^en.  If  snch  was  not  Mr  Laing's  object,  such 
ifl  the  effect  of  his  books.  It  is  to  the  United 
States  of  America  that,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
10  Mimy  travellers,  philosophers,  and  speculative 
politicians  have  turned  for  facts  to  illustrate  the 
adrantages  of  a  popular  representative  govern- 
ment; of  a  people  solely  governing  themselves; 
hariog  a  direct  and  potent  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  hStAn ;  and  thus  securing  to 
themselves  a  far  larger  measure  of  the  varied 
blessings  of  life  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of 
the  people  under  the  old  systems  of  Europe. 
Those  who  deny  that  these  results  arise  from 
political  institutions,  and  ascribe  them  wholly  to 
the  abundance  of  fertile  land  in  America,  and 
the  high  prioe  of  labour,  will  yet  be  puzzled  by 
the  new  case  of  Norway.  Without  crossing  the 
'Atlantic,  Mr  Laing  has  found  the  old  and  the 
sew  systems  side  by  side,  and  in  immediate 
contrast,  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula;  in 
kingdoms  federally  allied  under  the  same  sove- 
reign, and  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  our  own 
Aores.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  most  important 
point  of  view  that  we  intend  to  consider  Mr 
lying's  travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
one  kingdom,  in  his  language,  "  received  a  new 
and  liberal  constitution,  and  has  started  with  all 
the  freshness  of  youth — a  new  nation,  as  it  were, 
nddeoly  called  into  life  from  among  the  slum- 
^ng  population  of  the  North  ;*'  while  Sweden, 
according  to  Mr  Laing's  observation,  either  sleeps 
on  or  degenerates.  What  are  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  discrepancy  in  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  two  neighbouring  countries,  which 
We  been  for  twenty^five  years  under  the  same 
crown,  though  with  forms  of  government  and 
>ocial  arrangements  essentially  dissimilar  ?  That 
the  difference  exists,  is  fully  established  by  his 
<^rvations  on  both  States ;  and  must,  indeed, 
W  obvious  to  every  traveller.  The  most  strik- 
ii^diftreace^-that  which  will  most  powerfully 
•tsrtle  every  foreigner,  whatever  be  his  theories 
^  government — is^  that  a  poor  country  like  Swe- 
^9  neither  manufacturing  nor,  to  any  great 
extent,  eommercial,  and  removed  from  the  many 
*wrsptiBg  influences  which  afeet  the  population 
(>f  despotic,  warlike,  and  luxurious  states,  is, 
Bevertheless^  the  most  demoralized  in  Europe ; 
tt>  at  all  events,  equally  demoralized  with  any 
^«««n  EttropeMi  hii^gdom,  Tiiis  alanniiig  and 
^gptcted  afiraatiofi  ia  beeed  ^pea 


facts,  and  deduced  from  tabular  statements,  upon 
which  Mr  Laing  appears  to  have  bestowed 
very  great  pains  and  care  ;  and  figures  and 
official  returns  are  stubborn  things,  and  not 
easily  turned  aside.  There  must  be  fallacy 
somewhere ;  and  we  believe  it  may  partly  lurk 
under  a  class  of  offences,  known  in  Sweden,  but 
which  are  not  recognised  in  other  countries  ;  and 
that  the  crimes  of  blasphemy,  quarrels  and 
assaults  between  husbands  and  wives,  parent* 
and  children,  and  a  variety  of  offences  which  are 
not  treated  criminally  in  other  states,  go  to  swell 
out  the  apparently  vast  amount  of  crime  in  Swe- 
den. But  that  it  is,  with  all  possible  deductions, 
very  great,  and,  in  some  classes  of  crime,  enor- 
mous, cannot  be  disputed.  Yet,  in  Sweden,  ele- 
mentary education  is  universal ;  newspapers,  and 
cheap,  instructive,  and  entertaining  publications 
abound;  and  the  best  education  which  the 
country  affords  is  enjoyed  by  a  very  large  pro- 
portion  of  the  higher  and  middle  dassy  and  all 
under  the  nobility.  They  despise  sdenoe  end 
learning,  though  some  of  the  young  nobility, 
we  should  hope,  are  being  educated  in  foreign 
countries ;  as  the  numbers  attending  the  native 
universities,  as  shewn  by  Mr  Laing,  are  consider- 
ably  fewer  in  proportion  than  the  youth  of  the 
humbler  classes.  Sweden  also  enjoys  the  equivo* 
cal  advantage  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  body  of 
learned  Lutheran  State  clergy ;  meddling  with 
everything,  and  controlling  many  things,  and 
electing  from  its  own  body  one  of  the  four  Cham* 
hers  of  the  Diet.  The  personal  and  diffusive  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  appears  to  exceed  their  direet 
power ;  and  they  are  untroubled  with  dissent  or 
schism ;  no  plague  and  curse  of  Puritans,  Inde- 
pendenta,  Methodists,  BaptisU,  PapiaU,  Seoeders, 
dec*  &c.  being  known  in  the  undisturbed  Zion  of 
fortunate,if  i^moralSweden.  The  clergy,  though, 
as  a  body,  comfortably  maintained,  are  net,  like 
some  other  spiritual  corporations,  too  rich  to 
be  placed  above  labour.  The  annual  incotte 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Upeala  is  the  miserable  pit- 
tance (for  an  Archbishop)  of  only  £600  ;  and  tkm 
Swedish  equivalent  to  our  see  of  Dstfham — the 
richest  see,  Linkoping— is  only  XMO;  the 
poorest  Swedish  bishops  have  an  iaoome  ef 
£2S0  a-year,  and  the  stipends  ef  the  iaferier 
olergy,  reckoning  the  houses,  tithes  in  graisip 
and  other  dues  or  pf^rquisites,  range  from  £T0  to 
£1 00.  A  few  lucky  incumbents  have  mere ;  hut 
none  ere  too  wealthy  to  be  working  clergynMn  ; 
and  tbcy  are  assisted  in  their  effsrte  to  instrset 
the  people  by  universities  and  schools;  er,  in 
other  werds»  by  professors  end  teachers,  so  MMie- 
reus  that  ene  person  in  every  U»  indiridnals  in 
Sweden  (including,  of  course,  the  families  of  the 
teachers)  is  raainUined  by  law,  te  teach  the  peo- 
ple their  moral  and  reUgions  duties ;  and  yet  the 
Swedes  remain  tiM  most  demoralised  peoplo  in 
Europe  I  They  cemmit,  it  vould 
crioMs,  oreportMoately  to  their  munbeni,  i 
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person  and  propertf^  even  in  the  rural  districts^ 
than  are  known  in  the  most  depraved  and  luxu- 
rious capitals,  or  in  the  most  densely  peopled  of 
our  manufacturing  towns.  Mr  Laing  says,  with 
great  justice,  that  this  is  a  curious  fact  in  moral 
statistics.  It  is,  indeed,  so  singular,  that  he  would 
notj  as  a  mere  traveller,  skimming  on  the  surface 
of  a  foreign  country,  have  felt  himself  justified 
in  affirming  it,  if  he  could  not  have  established 
it  from  the  official  returns  of  recent  years.  Jn 
1835,  the  total  population  of  Sweden  was 
S,983,l4i  persons,  of  whom  only  14,925  are  em- 
ployed in  factories ;  and,  in  the  given  year,  one 
person  in  1 14  of  the  whole  nation  had  been  ac- 
cused, and  one  in  every  140  convicted  of  some 
criminal  offence.  By  the  returns  from  1830  to 
1834,  one  person  in  every  forty,  nine  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns,  and  one  in  every  176  of 
the  rural  population,  had  been  punished  each 
year  for  criminal  offences.  The  fact  seems  in- 
explicable. Jn  Sweden  there  is  no  agrarian 
agitation— the  tap-root  of  Irish  crime— and  no 
anti-tithe  rebellions;  there  are  no  game-law 
trespassers;  and  the  excise  laws  are  not  of  a 
kind  to  offer  a  great  bounty  on  their  breach  or 
evasion,  and  thus  to  constitute  the  numerous 
body  of  the  conventional  crimes  of  other  countries. 
Nor,  according  to  Mr  Laing,  are  police  offences 
taken  into  the  account,  which  would  materially 
alter  the  amount.  In  the  neighbouring  i^tate  of 
Norway,  where  conventional  or  unique  offences 
are  probably  of  much  the  same  kind  as  in  Swe- 
den, in  the  year  1835,  one  person  only  out  of 
every  457  was  accused ;  and  one  out  of  every 
6tf2  convicted  of  criminal  offence.  Thus,  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  where  crime  is  highest  and 
lowest  in  amount,  are  found  side  by  side,  and,  in 
every  circumstance,  save  the  all-important  one 
of  political  and  social  institutions,  precisely  simi- 
lar, save  that  in  soil,  climate,  and  maritime  coast, 
Sweden  enjoys  considerable  physical  advantages 
over  her  poor  and  hardy,  but  virtuous^  intelligent, 
and  independent  sister.  Whence,  then,  arises 
the  lamentable  difference  in  their  moral  and  so- 
cial condition  ?  Mr  Laing  has  not  been  able  to 
account  for  it  fuUy,  though  he  unfolds  many 
efficient  and  powerful  causes.  One,  of  universal 
operation,  he  finds  in  the  state  of  the  Church, 
with  a  learned  theology,  a  ceremonial  ritual,  and 
no  animating,  vital  religion ;  and  in  the  swarm- 
ing numbers  of  state-paid  instructors.  "  Too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth," he  alleges;  and  the 
homely  adage  is^  in  this  instance,  confirmed  by 
the  facts. 

It  is  very  generally  believed  that,  in  the  illicit 
connexion  of  the  sexes,  Paris  is  the  most  cor- 
rupted capital  in  Europe.  In  Paris,  illegitimate 
births  are  as  one  in  every  five,  and  in  the  other 
towns  of  France^  as  one  in  every  seven  and  a  half; 
in  London  and  Middlesex,  there  is  one  illegitimate 
birth  to  every  thirty-eight  legitimate  births; 
and  throughout  all  England  and  Wales,  one  to 
every  nineteen ;  but  in  Stockholm^  ^ith  a  popu- 
lation of  only  80,000  souls,  and  the  capital  of  a 
country  where  education,  so  far  as  reading,  and 
writing,  and  knowledge  of  the  church  catechisms. 


and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  ritsa], 
extend,  is  universal — ^where  there  is  a  numer- 
ous and  influential  clergy,  a  sufficient  body  of 
teachers,  and  no  dissent — the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate births  is  one  in  every  2^^;^.  The 
facts  appear  incredible ;  and  well  may  Mr 
Laing  affirm,  that, ''  in  no  other  ("hristian  com- 
munity, is  there  a  state  of  female  morals  ap- 
proaching to  this."  In  this  one  respect,  Ire- 
land with  all  its  imputed,  inherent  vice,  is 
allowed,  even  by  its  enemies,  to  be  a  pure  coun- 
try ;  but  much  more  may  be  said  for  Ireland,  in 
going  over  the  entire  catalogue  of  Swedish  crime, 
real  or  conventional;  and  at  this  particular 
juncture,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  citing  the 
result  of  one  branch  of  Mr  Laings  statistical 
inquiries. 

lu  despite,  however,  of  the  demoralizini^  effect!  of  a  mal- 
adminittraiion  of  law,  and  of  religious  and  political  diicord 
and  excitement  to  outrage,  the  Irish  nation  standa  very 
far  above  the  Swedish  in  the  moral  scale.  In  the  nesrlf 
eight  millions  of  the  Irish,  there  are  5644  fewer  comaut- 
tals  for  criminal  offences,  and  8039  fewer  conTictioni, 
within  one  year,  than  in  the  scarcely  three  millions  of 
the  Swedish  nation.  These  are  singular  results,  and  very 
unexpected,  when  we  consider  the  cuckoo  cry,  repeated 
until  nothing  else  can  be  heard,  of  the  crime,  rice,  aad 
social  disorganization  of  Ireland,  which  bj  comoion  con- 
aent  is  placed  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list  of  civiliiedna. 
tiona  ;  while  Sweden  is  as  generally  held  to  be  a  country 
eminently  moral.  I  can  see  no  mistake  in  the  results  drxwn 
from  these  of&dal  statements,  although  they  oTeitarnall 
my  former  notions  of  the  comparative  morality  of  diffcN 
ent  states  of  society,  and  of  different  nations,  Itappean 
an  unaToidable  inference  from  them,  that  the  moral  coa- 
dition  of  Sweden  is  extremely  low. 

As  we  continue  to  contemplate  the  picture,  its 
shades  deepen.     '^  Wh3r,"  he  inquires — 

Should  this  city  of  80,000  people  be  so  remarkably 
demoralized,  in  an  age  when  all  other  European  comoin- 
nities  are  undoubtedly  advancing  rapidly  in  an  opposite 
direction  ?  No  man,  who  recollects  the  state  of  oar 
manufacturing  or  sea-port  towns  of  similar  size  tweniy- 
fiye  or  thirty  years  ago,  will  hesitate  in  saying  that 
moral  and  religious  feeling  has  advanced  prodigiously 
during  that  period  among  our  lower  classes.  Figuns  do 
not  bring  home  to  our  imaginations  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  a  population  so  depraved  as  that  of  Siockhoim. 
In  such  8  society,  the  offspring  of  secret  adulteryi  and  the 
births  merely  saved  from  illegitimacy  by  the  tardy  mar- 
riage  of  the  parents,  must  be  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  general  profligacy.  If  it  were  possible  to  deduct 
these  from  the  one* side  of  the  account  and  add  them  to 
the  other,  to  which  morally  they  belong,  what  a  siogalar 
picture  of  depravity  on  a  great  scale  this  city  presenu . 
Suppose  a  traveller  atanding  in  the  streets  of  £dinburgb, 
and  able  to  aay,  fiom  undeniable  public  retomi,  ^oa^ 
out  of  erery  three  persons  passing  me  is,  on  an  artras^i 
the  offspring  of  illicit  intercourse ;  and  one  out  of  erery 
forty-nine,  has  been  conricted  within  these  twelve  monthi 
of  some  criminal  offence  !** 

It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  low  state  of 
moral  feeling  in  Sweden  to  hear  of  brothels  hcing 
openly  established  in  Stockholm  within  the  last 
three  years,  under  the  paternal  care  of  tie 
State,  as  one  of  its  many  benevolent  interferencsi 
for  the  protection  of  the  property,  health,  and 
morals  of  its  subjects  !  The  leading  principle  d 
the  Swedish  government,  a  principle  which  is 
fast  creeping  in  in  more  enlightened  oountrie^ 
and  most  insidiously  in  our  own,  is  ewr$t^99\ 
for  the  people,  but  nothing  hy  the  peoples  or,  iw 
plainer  terms,  everjrthing  the  goveraon  find  Tsom 
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*  wdnar^  tot  the  promotion  of  their  own  ohjects 
ukI  purposes.  It  was  this  principle  which  in- 
duceil  the  Swedish  government,  which  either  in- 
terferes with  or  manages  all  concerns^  to  assume, 
Hke  the  Dotch,  the  care  of  the  public  women. 
The  establishment  opened  in  a  hotel  of  a  prin. 
ciptl  street  of  Stockholm  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Government,  has,  however^  been  closed^  not  be- 
cause the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  were  shamed 
oat  of  rice,  but  because  "  the  wretched  women 
fell  victims  to  the  barbarity  of  the  regulations." 
60  here  was  inhumanity  added  to  depravity. 

Mr  Laing — besides  his  pithy  remark,  that,  in 
teaching  the  people  their  moral  and  religious 
dnties,  *'  too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,"  and 
his  low  estimate  of  the  personal  religion  of  a 
body  of  clergy  who  are  as  profound  theologians 
IS  any  in  Europe— -takes  many  other  elements 
into  consideration  in  explaining  the  degraded 
state  of  morals  in  Sweden.  One  leading  cause 
it  the  privileges  o£  caste,  placingnumerous  classes, 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  a  very  large  number  of 
the  whole  population,  above  the  wholesome  in- 
fluence, and,  as  it  were,  above  the  care  of  pub- 
lic opinion  acting  as  a  guardian  on  the  side  of 
noralityand  as  a  check  upon  individual  conduct. 
Every  man,  down  to  the  mere  agricultural 
labourer,  finds  impunity  or  countenance,  either 
vithia  the  pale  of  his  noble  order,  or  his  privi- 
leged guild  or  corporation.  Every  man  belongs 
to 

A  privileged^  or  licDiiBed  class  or  corporation,  of  which 
CTcry  member  is  by  law  entitled  to  be  secured  and  pro. 
ttctcd  within  bia  own  locality,  from  anch  competition  or 
interfrreoce  of  othera  in  the  aame  calling  aa  would  injure 
Ui  Bicaiis  of  living.  It  is,  consequently,  not  aa  with  us, 
Q{MMi  bis  industry,  ability,  character,  and  moral  worth, 
dtat  the  employment  and  daily  bread  of  the  tradeaman, 
tad  the  social  influence  and  consideration  of  the  indivi- 
^1,  in  every  rank,  even  the  highest,  almost  entirely  de- 
padi ;  it  is  here,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  upon 
<on>onte  righu  and  privileges,  or  upon  license  obtained 
^f^tn  government ;  and  in  the  higher,  upon  birth,  and 
(i^vt  or  gOTemment  favour.  Public  estimation,  gained 
y?  diarscter  and  conduct  in  the  several  relations  of  life, 
■  00c  a  necessary  element  in  the  social  condition,  even  of 
A«  working  tradesman.  Like  soldiers  in  a  regiment, 
t  peat  proportion  of  the  people  under  this  social  system 
derive  their  estimation  among  others,  and  consequently 
^r  own  self-esteem,  not  from  their  moral  worth,  but 
from  their  profaosional  standing  and  importance.  This 
^  is  inherent  in  all  privileged  classes,  but  is  concealed 
*  compensated  in  the  higher,  the  nobility,  miiiury,  and 
dergy,  by  the  aeuse  of  honour,  of  religion,  and  by  educa- 
^  la  the  middle  and  lower  walks  of  life,  those  infln- 
(Hn  are  weaker,  while  the  temptations  to  immorality 
Bv  stronger ;  and  the  placing  a  man's  livelihood,  pro- 
^^nty,  tod  social  consideration  in  his  station,  upon  other 
pwnids  than  on  his  own  industry  and  moral  worth,  is  a 
^(■MaKsing  evil  in  the  very  structure  of  Swedish  society. 

In  short,  Mr  Laing  seems  to  imagine  that  what 
^  Orundy  may  think,  is  not  to  be  altogether 
^ttpi«ed  even  in  a  free  society.  In  adverting  to 
^  fact  descanted  upon  and  denounced  by  Miss 
^hrtineau — ^namely>  that  of  the  tyranny  of  pub- 
Bcopiaiott  rendering  the  free  citizens  of  America 
virtual  slaves  and  cowards,  which  she  calls  the 
great  Memidi  of  American  society— he  takes  the 
<WMite  side  of  the  question,  and  regards  this 
^J*^ary  or  enforeed  anbjection  and  tenderness 
■oMfvUie  «piak«>  whieh  is  remarked  even  in 


children  in  the  United  States,  as  the  best  trait 
of  the  American  character.  In  a  country  where 
every  man  can  easily  obtain  a  living,  and  even 
wealth,  independently  of  moral  character,  this 
excessive  regard  to  the  public  opinion  is  un-> 
doubtedly  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  preserv- 
ation of  pure  morals.  Were  it  always  an  en- 
lightened and  sound  public  opinion  to  which  the 
Americans  pay  this  excess  of  deference,  we  should 
cordiaUy  subscribe  to  Mr  Laing's  doctrine  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  so.  Public  opi- 
nion is  in  nothing,  at  present,  more  strong  and 
tjrrannical  in  the  United  States,  than  on  the 
question  of  colour,  race,  slavery,  and  in  points 
of  religious  belief.  Now,  we  apprehend  that  it  is 
in  matters  of  this  sort  only  that  Miss  Martineau 
would  approve  revolt  and  the  braving  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

The  passion  of  the  middle  classes  in  Sweden 
for  the  paltry  social  distinctions  conferred  by  the 
Executive,  the  excessive  desire  for  bits  of  ribbon 
and  trumpery  crosses,  instead  of  an  honour- 
able ambition  for  the  three  rewards  of  good  con- 
duct, self-respect,  and  the  esteem  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  is  traced  as  another  cause  of  the  low 
state  of  moral  feeling  in  Sweden;  where  the 
desire  for  these  decorative  gimcracks  supersedes 
the  nobler  motives  of  legitimate  ambition,  while^ 
farther,  they  are  often  obtainable  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  principle.  The  Brummagem  or 
Burgher  order  of  nobility  in  Sweden,  is  as  numer- 
ous as  in  some  of  the  German  States,  and  with 
the  same  consequences  to  industry  and  moralau 
"  With  us,"  says  Mr  Laing — 

With  us,  a  thriring  tradeaman,  master  manufactnrer^ 
or  merchant,  would  think  himself  little  honoured,  and  as 
little  benefited,  by  the  empty  title  of  counaellor  of  war, 
counsellor  of  conference,  counsellor  of  commerce,  or  ai^y  ' 
such  idle  distinction,  to  which  not  a  shadow  of  dnty  or 
utility  is  attached ;  and  a  knighthood  is  accepted  by  men 
in  ordinary  civil  station,  generally  with  repugnance,  with 
an  awlcward  feeling  of  its  incongruity  with  our  solid  es- 
timate of  social  distinction,*  and  rather  because,  in  some 
public  situations,  from  custom,  it  cannot  be  declined^ 
than  becanse  it  is  coveted. 

A  people  so  fond  of  distinctions,  must  natu- 
rally prize  their  symbols,  and  every  sort  of  title. 
This  taste  descends  as  far  as  possible  in  Swedish 
society;  and  Mr  Laing  was,  at  first,  nearly  getting 
into  disgrace  by  such  breaches  of  good  manners, 
as  calling  a  bookbinder's  wife  "  Madam,"  when 
her  proper  title  was  the  nobler  JPni,  or  ''My 
Lady ;"  as  her  husband,  though  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  make  portefeuiUes,  and  not  to  carry 
them,  held  some  nominal  ofiice,  which  entitled 
his  wife  to  the  coveted  distinction  of  Fru,  or 
Ladyship ;  while  his  daughter  was  entitled  to  be 
addressed  as  Fr'oken,  or  '*  Young  My  Lady." 
He  took  care  afterwards  how  he  addressed  a 
shopkeeper's  wife,  simply  as  Madame.  The  bar- 
maid is  Ma'amselle,  but  the  girl  who  waits,  only  the 


*  We  always  believed  this,  with  here  and  there  the  ex. 
captions  of  a  city  banker  or  a  prorindal  nutyor  with  a 
wile  entertaining  the  noble  ambition  of  being  styled  '<  My 
Lady,"  until  science  and  literature  were  first  in  this 
country  attempted  to  be  made  ridiculoua  by  the  infliction 
of  the  GuELPHic  Obdxb  upon  a  few  not  altogether  un« 
willing  victimsi 
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native  Jorafru.  The  lowest  tHle  of  all  it  tlie 
Flikka,  or  simple  girl^  which,  probably,  to  the  ears 
of  a  foreigner,  sounds  the  prettiest  among  them. 
Mr  Laing  does  not  regard  this  noBsense  as  merely 
harmless  yanity ;  nor  does  it  appear,  from  the 
illustration  which  he  has  taken  f^om  the  Swedish 
newspapers,  to  be  so  :— 

The  title  of  Excellence,  or  the  Order  of  the  Serapblm, 
art  ttsted  in  their  political  Tiews  m  serious  ohfeett  and 
motives  of  action  for  poblk  men  in  puhlie  affairs.  The 
public  mind  most  b«  in  a  stato  to  aceepl  of  this  ss  rea- 
sonable, or  it  would  not  be  presented  to  it.  The  value 
of  public  opinion,  of  those  positions  beyond  all  titles  or 
orders,  which  Pitt,  Pox,  Canning,  OTonnell,  take  from 
il^  Is  uulcnown  snd  incomprelionsible  to  them. 

The  demoralizing  influence  of  the  example  of 
a  dissolute  court  amidst  a  poor  and  idle  popula- 
tion, is  another  alleged  cause  of  the  general  im- 
morality. The  Swedes  prided  themselves  on  be- 
ing the  most  polished  northern  nation — the 
French  of  the  north ;  and  the  moral  taint  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  is  still  visible  in 
their  manners.  The  imitation  of  French  man- 
ners, lilce  every  imitation  of  what  is  worthless^ 
outdid  what  it  copied,  and  was  not  confined  to 
the  court  circles  and  the  highest  classes ;  and,  as 
these  became  impoverished  and  reduced  in  means 
to  the  level  of  the  middle  class,  their  vices  de- 
scended with  them,  tainting  the  more  respect- 
able orders  of  the  community.  But  the  faults 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  every  aristocracy — as 
idleness^  frivolity,  the  inordinate  passion  for 
amusement,  gaming,  gallantry^  and  a  false  esti- 
mate of  the  objects  and  aims  of  life — are  not  in 
the  middle  class  to  be  treated  as  mere  weaknesses, 
but  as  vice,  either  interfering  with  the  perform- 
ance of  duty,  or  as  violating  its  injunctions.  Such 
appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr  Laing,  and  there 
is  solid  foundation  for  it.  Every  observer  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  processes  by  which  the  spend- 
thrift, or  slenderly  provided  sons  of  our  wealthy 
nobility,  sometimes  graduate  into  black-legs  and 
sharping  gamesters,  and  is  able  to  estimate  the 
moral  mischief  which  such  men  spread  in  society ; 
but  in  Sweden  there  appears  to  be  at  all  times  a 
large  body  of  descending  noblesse,  carrying  down 
the  faults  of  their  caste  into  the  bosom  of  so- 
ciety, which  there  are  fostered  into  vices.  The 
whole  body  consider  trade  nild  the  learned  pro« 
fessions  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  Swedish  nobi- 
lity ;  and  science  and  literature,  which  are  still 
in  good  esteem  in  France  and  England,  are  des- 
picable in  their  eyes  ;  while  the  Church  is  not 
wealthy  enough  to  tetnpt  their  cupidity.  By  the 
public  returns,  it  is  seen  that  not  so  mShy  as  a 
half  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  attend  the  uni- 
versities ;  though  perhaps  the  exclusive  principle 
may  dictate  that  some  of  them  shall  be  well  edu- 
cated at  home,  and  a  few  may  be  sent  to  foreign 
universities.  As  a  body,  the  nobility  are  described 
by  our  traveller  in  the  following  terms : — 

They  are  generally  sank  In  debt  and  in  poverty ;  and 
military  serviee,  and  places  abont  th«  oonrt,  or  under 
government,  are  the  only  means  of  Hvinf  wfaidi  their 
piMo  and  poverty  can  allow  them  to  brfaif  np  their  sons 
fm.  The  inftrlor  schools,  or  fjmnasia,  in  each  province, 
the  Bdiitaryaehools,  and  soch  inatlttitions,  glv«  thoklnd 
•f  caltiyation  necessary  for  these  professionSi  They  danse 


wall,  dress  w«U  %  hava  tha  appeaianas  and  tmmm  «f 
gentlaflMii  in  an  fmioent  dagreet  an  masisal,  csaveisi 
well,  and  in  general  know  a  Uttle  of  Freacb,  CernuD, 
and  English :  but  with  all  these  siccompliihnienU,  thej 
are  often  ifnorant  and  unprincipled.  Much  ortheim. 
morality  of  Sweden  proceeds,  directly  or  indirectly, frem 
xh^  want  of  edocatioa  aad  oaadoot  in  this  dasa 

In  another  place,  he  retnarks  thst  ^  they  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  extremely  poor,  living  from 
eivil  or  military  employments,  with  small  pay ; 
or  on  their  farms  in  great  obscurity  and  poverty. 
Everything  in  the  capital  is  in  a  corresponding 
style.  The  metropolis-* which,  at  first  view,  ap. 
pears  magnificent,  from  the  great  number  of  public 
buildings,  monuments,  statues,  the  palace,  which 
is  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  spacious  well, 
built  quays — contains  very  few  good  houses,  and 
few  private  carriages.  The  population  is  declin- 
ing ;  the  deaths  in  Stockholm  eonslderahly  oat- 
numbering  the  births.  Yet  the  appearance  ef  tiit 
street  population  appears  to  contradict  the  gen- 
eral misery  and  poverty  of  the  metropolis.  Mr 
Laing's  reasoning  on  the  delusive  appearance! 
held  Oft  by  so  many  well-dreased  people,  might 
be  applied  to  many  towns  beeldes  Stockholm.  It 
really  proves  nothing  against  the  extreme  po- 
verty of  the  Liberties  of  Dublin,  for  example, 
that  very  fine  shops  and  carriages,  and  ridily 
dressed  ladiea  and  gentlemen,  are  seen  in  num- 
bers in  the  fashionable  streets.  The  gay  appear- 
ance of  these  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  generally 
held  as  a  certain  indication  of  the  misery  of  an- 
other class  existing  in  immediate  contiguity. 

The  number  of  well-dresaed  people  proves  only  thit 
oae  dass  is  well  off;  and,  if  supported  by  the  poUlc,  if 
by  fkr  too  numerous  for  the  weil-befng  of  the  coimtry. 
The  Swede  also  has  a  remarkable  fondness  for  dreis ;  vA 
dresses  well,  converses  well,  dances  wall,  has  can  and 
elegance  abont  him  In  stations  in  which  in  other  eoan. 
tries  people  would  be  totally  devoid  of  such  acoompUfh- 
ments.  This  Is  the  influence  of  a  court  in  a  sbbsU  cttr. 
To  appear  well  Is  their  law  of  existence.  I  aceosnt  in 
this  way  ibr  the  discrepancy  of  great  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, and  a  declining  condition,  established  by  ttatiiti- 
cal  fact%  amidst  finery  and  apparent  luxury  of  ck>thiog 
in  the  streets  of  this  city. 

The  domestic  arrangements  correspond  vitb 
real  poverty  and  the  love  of  show.  The  hoasei 
of  Stockholm,  and  also  those  of  Christiania, 
the  capital  of  Norway,  have,  in  general,  com. 
mon  stairs ;  the  suite  of  rooms  on  a  floor  form- 
ing one  dwelling.  In  the  house  where  Mr  Laing 
found  lodgings,  which  was  near  the  palace,  and, 
for  the  country,  expensive,  and  hence  presunud 
to  be  in  a  fashionable  situation,  and  in  all  bouses 
of  the  kind  which  he  examined,  the  furni- 
ture and  paper  were  flashy,  but  not  substantial; 
bat  the  lustres,  mirrofs,  sofas,  and  French  ss- 
gravings,  seareely  atoned  to  an  EogliahaMn  for 
the  absence  or  inferior  quality  of  the  thousand 
and  one  comforts  which  he  has  learned  to  con- 
sider ae  neessearies— euoh  as,  window-blinds, 
bed-iCurtains,  wash-hand  stands  aad  their  furni- 
ture, chests  of  drawers,  and  sn^  like  thingi. 
The  houses  of  public  entertainment  are  few,  ih» 
wants  of  the  permanent  inhabitants  being  sup- 
plied  by  one  dnh-honse  for  the  nobility,  aadtaa. 
other  for  the  menaatile  nohility,«r  pririU^sd 
dMsoftnden.  ThoMfed'MUef  titoBiqlWik 
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mfM  k  mMmr  m  wdl  pnnrided  boHm  wM 
ittMM  as  »*e  tiMMe  of  Fmee  and  Genmuif ; 
for,  io  Stockholm^  as  Irish  provincial  ladies  say, 
tk0  dlitrent  elasses  "  don't  mia'* 

Pdlkieal  profligmey  is  another  of  the  eembined 
etnict  addneed  for  the  debased  moral  state  of 
Svadeiu  It  was  not  the  mob,  not  low  reditioos 
rafians,  who,  either  from  base  or  sordid  motives, 
pfHsptsd  or  aeeompliahed  the  assassination  of 
GsiUvas  III.,  and  the  mnrder  of  Coont  Fersen, 
«r  tke  more  ignoble,  if  not  blacker  crime  of 
lelliof  the  suocesskm  of  their  native  kingdom 
to  I  foreigner ;  but  political  adventurers  of  a 
Ugbsr  class,  to  whom  the  nobility  offered  no 
fffssitkNi.  We  must  now  eite  Mr  Laing  in  full, 
kifiiig  him  to  be  responsible  for  the  boldness  of 
Hi  evn  opinions  :-— 

JMtm  craw  I  CMCOlTf  tob%  tbat,aUbMffb  L«tbtr*s 
NAmitiM  iMnd  the  raiait  of  dmo  in  part  of  Qwm 
mtj,  SwilMrlaod,  HoUand,  Eoflaiid,  and  Scotland,  pro. 
pmd  for  it,  and  demandiof  a  form  of  Cbrittianity  more 
iBtellKtval,  more  addrttied  to  tho  imdentaading,  and 
loi  to  tiM  Oman,  than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chatk,  the  pnhlic  nind  In  Sweden  was  in  no  anoh  ad. 
miod  stalab  The  chance  was  the  act  of  govemmcBt, 
matcuif  apparently,  with  the  poUey  of  the  new  dynasty, 
lid  npported  by  an  enlightened  few,  and  by  the  Inferior 
mUeot  dergy— not  averoe  to  be  relieved  from  celibacy 
nd  ether  reotrafaita ;  hnt  the  pnblic  mind  appeari  to  have 
kn  in  a  otate  of  apathy  in  that  age,  on  vaUgkme  cmu 
cmL  No  oecti^  achieau,  preachingi,  meetings,  pobUca- 
tMi%  isdicate  inch  a  ferment  in  the  public  mind  here, 
II  tbe  time  of  the  Reformation,  aa  in  England,  Scotland, 
ud  other  conntriee.  The  retldent  Catholic  clergy  he- 
am,  with.ftw  eaceptkme,  Lutheran,  and  a  ftw  care. 
mmim  Iom^  a  little  dlfiereaca  in  church  ihrm%  were  all 
thckaagec  which  the  mam  of  the  people  mw;  for  the 
yiMicmind  was  not  advanced  ao  far  at  to  appreciate  the 
fifctnce  of  doctrine.  Guetavno  I.  always  denied  that 
kibd  tetrodnced  a  new  doctrine  s  and  at  the  beginning 
If  Mb  III.*i  rrign,  mye  Oeyer,  the  people  did  not  know 
kn  tbat  they  were  etUI  CathoUci,  tinging  Swedish  mass. 
Tk«  eonatry  ia  too  extensive,  and  too  thinly  peopled,  even 
ittkt  preomt  day,  for  the  effsctive  diffasion  of  religions 
icBovlidge,  or  the  spread  of  xeal,  by  preachings  or  the 
fntL  At  fkr  as  regards  the  Influence  of  religion  on 
mitliadconduetin  private  life,  I  conceive  the  Refona. 
aita  htt  net  worked  beneflciaUf  in  Sweden.  Itfound 
tke  pablic  ndnd  dommnt,  and  sensible  to  nothing  in  re- 
HpoD,  but  the  external  ob«ervance8  of  a  ceremonial 
cborcfa,  and  was  taperindnced  on  it  in  that  state,  and  In 
Aet  ttate  It  remains.  In  no  conntry  are  the  exterior 
fans  and  deooncim  of  pnbUc  wonhip  better  attended  to» 
Ac  chnrebcs  are  substantial,  and  not  merely  well  kept 
Bf,  kiterm  decorated  inside  and  outoide ;  and  there  is  a 
rod  of  competition  between  parishes,  for  erecting  elegant 
snetnrss  ibr  public  worship.  The  clergy  are  fairly 
•dowid,  well  lodged,  and  in  general  on  good  tenw  with 
tbarde^;  they  art  also  well  edumted  men,  and  form 
tWidy  ef  gimt  power  in  the  aute^  the  Chamber  of  Clergy 
^f  ooe  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Diet.  Yet,  with 
>n  thoe  exterior  signs  of  a  religions  state  of  the  public 

1  church  esta- 
»makc  II  rs* 

returns  of  crime, 

^ia  DO  Christian  commnnity  has  religion  less  influence 
«o  tbe  itste  of  public  morals.  The  just  inference  is,  that 
v>  ^nrit,  truly  religious,  has  ever  been  generally  kindled 
^  <Ui(eaatry ;  that  the  Reformatioa,  as  far  aa  regards 
t^a«alemdition  of  Ihc  Swedish  people^  has  done  harm 
n<W  g«p|ii9d,  for  it  haa  merely  substituted  onecere- 
■*<Mll  chnrch  for  another ;  and  that  which  it  supplanted, 
"^■Mtod  apart  from  religious  doctrine  or  sentiment, 
"■MAyusa  establishment  for  the  cheek  of  Immor- 
"^ts  prtvue  csadoel,  by  its  shssrvsntes  and  rulss^ 
r  sINtlfe  syslsmcf  msnd  poiics 


•it  inm  exterior  signs  or  a  religious  state  oi 
■M,  tad  with  all  the  means  of  a  powerftil  i 
Wilimni,  innppsssd  by  sect  or  schism,  to  n 
%M«b  it  it  evident,  from  the  official  retun 


over  a  rude  aad  igncnnt  people.  Rude  and  ignorant  as 
the  Irish  Catholic  population  are,  their  priesthood  keeps 
them  free  from  such  a  list  of  heavy  crimes  as  Lutheran 
Sweden  preeents  from  her  rural  population  alone,  in 
Bumhers  little  exceeding  S,785,000  souliu 

The  religions  and  moral  condition  of  a  Proteit« 
ant  country,  with  a  large  body  of  working  dei^ 
and  schoolmasters  appointed  and  maintained  by 
the  State,  and  where  dissent  is  unknown,  is  mat* 
tor  of  earnest  inquiry  at  this  partlenlar  juncture  ; 
so  we  are  tempted  to  examine  more  closely  the 
blessings  which  such  a  state  of  things  is  supposed 
to  introduce  and  maintain  in  communities.  We 
have  noticed  that,  in  Sweden,  one  person  out  of 
every  196  is  mamtained  by  the  public  to  teach 
the  people  their  religious  and  moral  duties.  And, 
first— 

The  clerical  establishment  costs  the  congregations 
1,780,393  banco  dollars;  viz.  the  ministers  1,309,489 
dollars,  the  assistants  or  chaplains  284,090,  and  the 
clerks  or  church  servants  186,814  dollars,  in  direct  pay* 
ment  in  tithes,  ftc — and  a  grsat,  but  not  appreciable 
amount,  in  dum  or  ofierings,  at  marriages,  baptisnu, 
funerals,  Easter,  Christmas,  and  sacramental  occasions. 
Theee  are  very  oppressive.  The  people  are,  In  fact,  as 
superstitious  and  prieet-ridden  as  In  the  darkest  ages,  on 
smny  points;  as,  for  Instance,  on  having  at  burials  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  consecrated  earth,  token  up  by  the 
primt,  and  strewed  upon  the  grave  before  it  is  closed. 
The  sexton  gravely  presents  the  shovel  full  or  basket  full 
of  earth,  and  the  priest  aa  gravely  takes  a  spoon  or  little 
spade,  lilte  a  child's  plaything,  and  dips  it  Inm  the  earth, 
and  sprinklm  about  a  handfnl  of  it  on  the  grave ;  and 
this  piece  of  mummery  is  thought  abmlutely  necesmry 
for  the  peace  of  the  soul  of  the  departed,  and  is  highly 
paid  for.  .  .  .  .  In  many  provinces,  this  payment 
of  a  cow,  or  ita  value,  to  the  pastor  on  the  death  of  a 
peaaant,  is  ssatter  of  legal  right  claimed  by  the  clergy. 
The  payment  of  these  oArings  is  so  much  considered  a 
part  of  religious  duty,  that  LMtadius  [a  missionAry  who 
has  recently  been  telling  tales  out  of  school]  calls  one 
occasion,  at  Easter,  I  think,  a  cheese  foir,  rather  tlian  a 
religions  meeting ;  and  mys  that  some  of  the  people  per* 
form  their  devotions  by  proxy,  and  send  their  cheeses  by 
a  neighbonr.  These  are  but  trifling  isolated  circum- 
stances^ but  as  they  drop  from  a  zealous  missionary 
merely  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  and  not  as  matters 
wrongs  unusnal,  or  of  censure,  they  throw  a  light  upon 

the  relations  of  the  clergy  and  the  people 

The  dues,  fees,  and  rights,  however  oppressive  these 
appear  to  us,  are  mnctioned  by  long  use  and  wont,  among 
a  peasantry  in  whom  a  sense  of  property  is  almost  extin- 
guished by  the  exactions  upon  their  time,  labour,  and 
prodoos^  for  the  state  and  iu  institutions.  It  is  only 
what  is  left  to  the  peasant  out  of  his  land,  not  what  he 
produces,  that  he  views  and  feels  to  be  his  own.  The 
interest  of  the  parties,  the  tithe-payers  and  the  tithe-re- 
ceivers, produce  therefore  less  animosity  of  feeling  than  ' 
with  us ;  or,  properly  speaking,  none.  The  clergy  also^ 
and  the  people,  appear  to  me  to  view  Christianity  alto- 
gether in  a  different  light  from  that  In  which  we  view  it» 
It  is  a  different  species  of  religion  here.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  give  my  impremions  with  reluctance,  from 
the  difficulty  In  explaining  them.  The  Swedish  clergy 
are,  beyond  doubt,  a  highly-educated  body  of  theologians. 
The  people  also  are  educated,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  which 
Is,  that  of  being  able  to  read,  and  give  proof  of  understand- 
ing the  church  catechism  so  well  as  to  be  entitled  to 
confirmation,  and  to  be  received  as  communicants.  Here 
the  working  of  the  establishment  on  the  people  seems  to 
stop.  A  careful  attendance  upon  all  the  ceremonials  of 
the  chnrch  ;  the  sainU*  days  or  prayer  days,  or  churcb- 
fisstival  days;  the  high  mass;  the  forms  of  baptisms, 
churchings^  sacraments,  funerals ;  the  decorations  of  the 
church  and  altar,  and  of  the  priesfs  robes;  the  Easter 
offerings,  Christmas  ofliBxings,  and  such  observances — 
appsi^  to  stand  in  the  place  of  aU  mental  C3(ertiop  or  ap- 
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ptteatiniy  «B  rIMr  pnrty  km  rdigkmt  nstlan,  after  tiliey 
li«,?<^4>fi«c^  if  I  max  vt0  tiM  axprefsioa  without  offence, 
taken  out  their  cUpk>ma  ts  Chrittiaot,  by  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, and  by  receiving  their  first  communion.  Re. 
Itg^on  seemi  to  tett  here.  Whoerer  well  attends  to  the 
cMkaa  of  c«i?«0Batiofl  amoag  oar  middle  and  lower 
clatsftaA  tha  prtieftt  daiyt  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  reli- 
gions discnseion  and  ai^gwnent,  which,  whether  to  the 
purpose  or  not,  have  the  use  at  least  of  unfolding  and 
inTigorating  the  mental  powers  and  spirit  of  inquiry. 
Here^  if  by  any  chanes  a  retigioof  rabj cot  is  started  in 
th»  MnTevsatioa  of  the  tame  classes,  it  ia— bow  weU«  or 
how  ill»  pMtor  As  masses^  (that  is,  chants  high  mass ;) 
how  solemnly  pastor  D.  performed  such  a  serrice ;  how 
grand  this  church  or  that  altar  looked ;  the  sermon  you 
never  hear  discussed  among  them  at  all.  The  Lutheran 
diareh,  in  fact,  is,  in  the  present  age,  at  far  behind  the 
rtligums  wants  of  mankind,  as  the  Catholic  Chorch  was 
in  tha  days  of  Luther. 

It  is  somewhat  disoouragingto  the  belierersin 
the  infallibility  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
regulsr  observance  of  religious  duties,  to  learn 
that>  while  profligacy  of  manners  abounds,  every 
Swedish  peasant  must  be  able  to  shew  that  he 
oan  read  and  write,  and  that  he  understands  the 
prinoiples  of  religion,  hefore  he  is  permitted  to 
take  Ihe  Sacrament  of  the  Supper ;  which  is  again 
an  indispensable  step  before  either  man  or  woman 
is  permitted  to  marry.  Does  not  Mr  Laing,  in 
this  ridiculous  xeatraint-— <me  among  the  infinity 
of  restuolMms  placed  upon  the  free  action  and 
the  free  industry  of  the  Swedish  people-^find  an- 
other ceuse  for  the  prevailing  licentiousness  ? 

In  a  remote  and  primitive  part  of  the  north  of 
Sweden,  where  Mr  losing  spent  part  of  the  sum. 
m«r  of  1838,  and  to  which  wa  shaU  afterwards 
trace  him,  he  acetdentally  discovered  a  small 
body  of  worshippers— »i>t««Mi<erf — who  he  hopes 
may  yet  form  the  germ  of  the  religious  and  moral 
reoovatioA  of  Sweden*  The  whole  scene  is,  to  our 
feelings,  singularly  impressive  and  captivating. 

Jtt/jfu^I  got  tip  very  early  this  morning,  and  went 
down  ta  the  rapids^  or /art  of  the  river,  to  fish.  I  came 
unexpectedly  upon  a  party  of  six  or  eight  men,  women, 
and  young  people,  gatheriKl  in  a  snug  hollow  of  the  river 
bank,  which  only  an  angler  would  have  thought  of  visit- 
ing at  BO  early  an  hour.  One  man,  with  his  hat  off,  was 
reading  the  Bible  to  the  others,  and  Just  concluding  and 
shutting  the  book.  They  seemed  in  a  little  confusion, 
untU  they  saw  that  I  was  fishing,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  them.  When  my  landlord  came  to  join  me  with  his 
fishing  rod,  and  they  found  that  I  was  lodging  with  him, 
and  not  at  the  manse-^and  they  asked  the  question— 
they  teemed  pleased,  and  came  to  admire  my  tackle,  and 
my  great  success,  for  I  was  picking  up  the  small  fish— 
guinard  or  sigk,  and  trout  of  the  size  of  herrings — some- 
times two  at  once.  There  is,  I  had  heard,  a  religious 
enthusiasm  spreading  itself  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  espe- 
cially among  these  colonists  or  new  settlers  in  Lapland, 
which  the  clergy  attempt  to  put  down  and  extinguish. 
These  religionists  are  called  Leseren — the  readers— from 
their  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  must  keep  themselves 
quiet ;  because,  although  they  cannot  be  openly  persecuted, 
and  there  is  an  enlightened  and  liberal  public  in  Sweden, 
who  would  be  raused  if  any  person  were  openly  oppressed 
on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  yet  where  the  clergy- 
man is  all-powerful  in  his  parish,  and  has  the  public  func- 
tionaries to  support  him,  there  are  mauy  ways  of  making 
the  poor  man,  who  presumes  to  have  dther  too  much  or 
too  liule  religious  zeal  to  suit  the  pastor,  feel  in  hit 
woridly  ooBcens  the  ill  consequences  of  wandering  from 
the  beaten  church  road.  These  Latere  do  not  form  a 
tect  having  communications  or  internal  regulation,  which 
would  probably  expose  them  to  ,the  law,  but  they  are 
nmnerous  and  Incwsslitg,  and  their  prea^iugt  and  meet* 


iaga  art  attended  by  people  from,  gnat  dtttaiwm*  Qi 
their  peculiar  dactrinas  I  could  get  no  distinct  acctiiat : 
it  is  said  that  they  preach  the  efficacy  of  faith  alone,  a&d 
the  uselessness  of  good  works ;  that  some  of  their  leaders 
have  given  themselves  out  as  Christ  to  their  fblloiren; 
but  the  tnith  is,  tbe  dittanet  between  tlM  upper  cissi 
and  the  lower  in  Swedesi  is  so  great,  the  points  of  mttU 
ing  so  few,  and  no  connecting  links  between,  that  tbe 
former  do  not  know  what  the  latter  are  about.  This  it 
very  much  the  ease,  even  with  us,  nottcithstanding  our 
HiBmetims  middle  clan.  The  upper  dasses  talk  and  forai 
opiniona  of  tlio  lower,  iHtkont  tuffieient  data,  or  know- 
ing in  reality  their  condition.  In  Sweden,  whers  all 
society  is  clamed  and  privileged  into  distinct  corps,  the 
higher  are  strangers  to  those  below  them,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  In  odier  countries.  I  doubt,  therefore,  tlie 
Swedish  accounts  of  these  Ltesere,  or  ibeir  doetrioo^ 
etpecially  at  then  is  a  tasteless  attempt  to  ridicule  than, 
and  their  affected  use  of  scriptural  phraseologj.  There 
may  be  hypocrites  among  them,  and  many  langiiable 
personagee  and  pretensions,  but  still  it  is  a  remarkable 
Act,  that  in  this  least  depraved  quarter  of  the  coimtry, 
a  spirit  it  ariting  in  religioot  concerns,  whiob  the  La- 
theran  deify  are  attemptiag  to  aopprest,  and  whidi  their 
own  preaching  and  doctrines  cannot  satisfy.  It  will  ne- 
cessarily extend  its  infiuenco  over  the  morals  and  habiti 
of  the  people.  .  •  .  .  •  It  was  a  party  of  these 
Latere,  sitting  like  our  Cameroniant,  in  the  holkfw  of 
the  river  bank,  that  1  caaoe  upon  this  snoming;  I  afte- 
wards  asked  my  landlord  what  ail  the  people  were  doing 
so  early  at  the  river  side.  He  assured  me  they  only 
came  there  to  drink  the  waters  of  a  mineral  spring  which 
were  very  wholesome ;  he  shewed  me  a  little  well  in  the 
neighboiirhood,  and  1  was  tatitfied. 

Lapmark  and  these  forlorn  and  far-between 
new  colonies  in  its  forests,  are  not  the  least  in- 
teresting  points  of  the  Swedish  dominions,  while 
some  of  the  settlements  and  small  towns  border- 
ing the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  are,  from  their  dote  re* 
semblance  to  Norway,  in  the  manners  and  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants,  the  most  pleai&nf  to 
the  reflecting  sojourner  of  any  he  sees  in  Sweden. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  sooner  we  leave  graft 
and  melancholy,  although  instructive  speeulatisni 
upon  vicious  social  arrangements  and  bad  gorera^ 
ment — producing  misery,  and  its  sure  attendant, 
a  low  state  of  morals — in  other  words,  a  discus- 
sion on  political  and  moral  cause  and  effBCt — ear 
readers  will  be  the  better  pleased ;  and  there  i« 
a  vast  fund  of  entertainment,  of  a  delightfal  kind, 
in  these  travels. 

In  the  summer  of  1834,  Mr  Laing  went  to  No^ 
way,  in  different  parts  of  which  he  resided  fsr 
about  two  years.  He  was  charmed  with  all  hs 
saw,  and  finally  and  deliberately  concluded  the 
Norwegians  the  happiest  people  in  Europe— tbe 
happiest  people,  indeed,  in  the  world ;  for  he  eon- 
eiders  the  state  of  society  there  betteri  in  msny 
respects,  than  in  America,  and  he  imputes  this 
mass  of  social  happiness,  found  in  a  poor,  uncom- 
mercial, northern  country,  solely  to  its  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  purely  demoeratie  form  of  the 
constitution  which  it  gained  for  itself  in  1814» 
when  Norway  was,  at  the  general  peace,  trans- 
ferred from  Denmark  to  Sweden,  in  lieu  of  Fin- 
land, ceded  by  the  latter  to  Russia.  Norwi^^if 
BOmioally  a  monarchical  sUte,  is  essentially  s 
democracy.  The  feudal  system  was  never  in- 
troduced into  it.  Its  peasantry  have  always 
bean  free,  and  its  government  representati?«> 
since  it  ceased  to  he  personsL  The  Nerwis* 
gian  proprieton  held  by  bo  teiiiiMi;tfae  pittsBt 
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vMlavf  kavioff  always  entted,  which  seonret 
to  ererj  man  hie  property  without  service  or  ac- 
knowledgment to  any  superior  whatever.  The 
Norwegian  peasantry  have  been  most  tenacious 
of  tkeii  precious  and  distinguishing  rights^  and, 
are  accordingly,  jealous  of  their  infringement. 
Hence  the  late  dissensionB,  or  tendency  to  dis. 
sension,  as  often  as  their  new  sovereign  has  at- 
tempted to  undermine  theiir  ancient  institutions, 
or  amalgamate  their  peculiar  system  with  that 
of  Sweden,  and  that  which  is  found  in  the  other 
monarchies  of  Europe. 

A  nuun  feature  in  Norwegian  society  is,  the 
extensive  diffusion  of  landed  property,  and  the 
feneral  equality   which  is   maintained  by   the 
nnalbess  of  the  estates.     In  a  population  of 
rather  less  than  a  million,  there  are  about  41,656 
Itnded  proprietors.  By  Mr  Laing's  estimate,  one 
man  La  every  twenty-two  is  a  landed  proprietor 
in  Norway,  and  in  Scotland  only  one  man  in  every 
700  of  the  population.    It  is  needless  to  say  that 
viiere  feudal   tenures  do  not  exist,  the  law  of 
primogeniture  is  unknown.    Yet  it  is  an  import- 
ant £M;t  that  the  small  Norwegian  estates  are 
lot  found  divided  and  sub-divided,  and  frittered 
tvay,  in  the  manner  of  which  one  sect  of  politi- 
cal economists  have  tried  to  make  a  bugbear. 
The  farms  or  estates  of  the  Norwegian  yeomen, 
statesmen,  or  udallers,  contain,  in  general,  from 
fortf  to  sixty  aerea  of  arable  land,  with  a  oon- 
ii<ierah]e  adjoining  traot  of  wood  and  nati^ral 
paatnrage,  and  a  distant  mountain  range,  used 
in  sunmier,  for  grazing,  after  the  custom  of 
the  Highlanda  of  Scotland,   Switzerland,   and 
other  pastoral  countries.   The  sub-division  of  the 
little  estatea  is  provided  against,  by  a  law  called 
^^^deisbaarn  ret,  which  gives  all  the  children  of 
tbe  fmily,  and  the  next  oC  kin,  according  to 
the  order  of  consanguinity,  the  right  of  redeenu 
iog  it  by  repayment  of  the  purchase-money  and 
any  outlay  in   improvements,   if  the  right   is 
claimed  within  £ve  years  from  the  time  the  estate 
was  sold.    The  law  of  succession  thus  prevents 
haded  property  from  being  accumulated  in  large 
naties,  as  in  other  countries,  or  yet  from  being  too 
far  subdivided  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  the 
^Kt  is  incontrovertible,  that  the  udal  estates 
are,  if  seldom  augmented,  more  rarely  if  ever 
'nttered  down  into  potato  gardens  and  paddocks, 
b  describing  a  Yule  Fair  held  at  Levanger,  near 
vhich  town  Mr  Laing  lodged,  with  a  small  pro- 
pristor,  during  the  winter  of  1834-5,  he  remarks 
t^  during  the  fair,  which  is  held  for  three 
veefcs,  and  to  which  flocked  persons  of  all  descrip. 
tisnt— remote  oountry  proprietors,  to  sell  or  bar- 
ter their  dairy  produce,  horses,  &o. ;  seamen, 
in  small  vessels^  with  salted  fish,  and  goods  of 
aU  kinds,  from  Drontheim ;  and  to  which  there 
▼Si  a  constant  arrival  of  caravans  of  sledges 
from  the  frontiera  of  Russia,  and  of  Laplanders 
—in  short,  a  very  great  concourse  of  people  of 
tf  eteai  coiutriee  and  languages,  supplied  with 
>piHts  in  abundance  at  14d.  a  gallon ;  there  was 
little  excessive  drunkenness,  no  rioting,  and  only 
iasssae  of  theft.     And  he  thus  concludes: — 
'  A*  dhisMia  of  property  aaumg  the  children 


has  not,  in  theoovrse  of  a  thousand  years,  brought 
the  fair-going  people  in  Norway  to  the  state  of 
the  fair.going  people  in  Ireland.* 

Though  the  estates  of  individuals  are,  in  gen- 
eral, small,  they  are  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  elegances  of  life,  as 
these  are  understood  in  Norway,    The  whole 
nation  is  well  lodged;  better  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe,  according  to  Mr  Laing ;  and 
they  are  well  fed,  well  clothed  in  their  own 
household  manufactures,  and  have  abundant  fueL 
Leisure,  ease]of  mind — those  inestimable  blessings 
gradually  vanishing  from  more  active,  wealthy, 
and  polished  communities — are  largely  enjoyed 
by  bU  the  Norwegians.    Nor  are  these  blessings 
confined  to  one  dass.     The  housemen,  or  mar- 
ried labourers,  and  the  workmen  of  all  descrip- 
tions, are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  the 
same  class  in  other  countries.    When  we  speak 
of  more  polished  communities,  we  do  not  mean  a 
people  really  better  bred — for  the  Norwegians  of 
all  ranks  have  nearly  the  same  manners  and 
language,  and  all  are  polite,  kind,  and  courte- 
ous in  their  domestic  intercourse,  as  well  as  in 
society.    The  rough  and  brutal  way  in  whidi 
our  peasantry  and  workmen  talk  to  and  treat 
each  other,  are  unknown  in  Norway.    They  have 
not  two  sets  of  manners — one  for  company  and 
the  other  for  the  fire-side.    £very  one  pulls  oS 
his  hat  or  cap  whether  to  friends  or  strangers  ; 
common  labourers,  private  soldiers,  and  fisher- 
men, salute  each  other ;  and  the  children,  scru- 
pulously taught  respectful  manners,  bow  to  each 
other  in  the  streets.    Almost  every  Norwegian 
plays  on  some  instrument ;  and  the  nation  is 
fond  of  dancing,  to  which  social  pastime  their 
long  winter  nights  and  easy  friendly  habits  are 
peculiarly  favourable.     Certain  dandy,  and  even 
philosophical  travellers,  have  represented  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  Norway  as  lower  than 
in  the  corresponding  class  in  other  European 
countries.    Mr  Laing  draws  from  the  same  data 
a  quite  opposite  condusion ;  and  we  bdieve  that 
the    opinions  of  the   best-informed  and  most 
thoughtful  women,  in  these  more  polished  coun. 
tries,  will  confirm  his  judgment.    The  women  of 
Norway,  from  the  arrangements  of  society — ar- 
rangements which  are  the  groundwork  of  the 
entire  system  of  superior  social  happinese  whidi 
is  found  there — Shaving  a  higher  sphere  of  duty, 
perform  a  more  useful  and  consequently  a  mora 
dignified  part.     The  secondary  objects  of  music, 
dancing,  and  dressing,  are  considered  as  the  oma^ 
ment,  the  relief,  not  the  main  business  of  woman's 
life  ;  business,  by  the  way,  which  becomes  as  in- 
supportable drudgery  to  its  bond-slaves  as  the 
domestic  employments  of  the  Norwegian  females. 
The  condition  of  the  famulabourers  is  charao. 
teristic  of  the  country.    They  have  good  roomy 
cottages,  generally  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  small  estotes,  with  grass  for  two  cows,  and 
half-a-dozen  sheep  and  goats.    They  hold  thia 
liule  farm  for  two  lives,  that  of  the  cottar  and 
his  widow,  under  a  fixed  obligation  of  furnishing 
so  many  days'  labour  in  the  year  onJlhe  main 
farm,  at  a  certain  rate  of  wages,  and  with  vio- 
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hitlu,  wfiloh  ti*e  gf^  and  abundant,  and  the 
wages  equal  to  those  of  manf  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  labourer  is  entitled  to  throw  up  his  holding, 
by  giving  thrad  months'  previous  notice  ;  but  his 
employer  has  no  |>ower  to  turn  him  out,  so  long 
as  the  stipulated  rent,  or  work-rent,  is  paid. 
What  a  grand  step  would   this  small  one  be  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  ! 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  these  housemen  form 
the  domestie  servants  of  the  country ;  a  class 
represented  by  the  traveller  as  active,  and  neat, 
ami  respectful,  without  servility.    They  are  all 
well  fed.     The  Norwegians,  of  all  classes,  take 
four  or  even  five  meals  a-day.     The  workman's 
day  begins  with  a  cake  of  oat  or  bear  bread,  with 
butter,  and  a  dram  of  the  brandy  distilled  on 
every  estate.     At  nine  they  have,  for  breakfast, 
milk  or  soup,  and  bread  and  butter ;  or  pottage 
and  milk,  with  oat-cakes  ;  and  make  a  substan- 
tial meal.    At  noon  they  have  dinner  of  herrings, 
potatoes,  and  barley-broth  with  bread ;  or,  ba- 
con, salt-meat,  and  black  puddings,  instead  of 
fish.    The  work-people  eat  meat  at  least  twice  a- 
week.   In  the  evening  they  have  another  substan- 
tial meal,  similar  to  their  breakfast,  and  a  dram. 
And  as  there  is  neither  want  nor  restraint  on 
the  use  of  spirits,  and  as  they  night  have  more 
drams  if  they  wished  for  them,  they  never  exceed 
the  customary  quantity.    Their  oatmeal  is  in- 
ferior to  that  used  by  the  Scottish  labourer ;  but 
they  have  much  greater  variety,  and  plenty  of 
other  kinds  of  food.     The  bothp  described  by 
Cobbett,  and  the  diagraoe  of  00  many  magnificent 
Scottish  com  manufactories,  will  ill  bear  com- 
parison with  the  Norwegian  Borstue,  or  unmar- 
ried servant's  house,  which  is  better  than  many 
of  the  farm-houses  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    It 
consists  of  a   large  well.lighted  sitting-room, 
with  a  good  stove,  benches,  chairs,  and  table. 
A  kitchen  adjoins,  for  cooking  and  washing ;  and 
tiie  upper  story  is  divided  into  bed-rooms,  each 
with  a  window.    The  coarse,  primitive  bedding 
is  put  out  to  air  in  a  covered  gallery  every  day 
—-indeed,  this  seems  a  universal  practice ;  and 
every  Saturday  the  Norwegian  bothy  in  thoroughly 
washed,  and  the  floors  sprinkled  with  the  tops 
of  the  Juniper,  exactly  as  in  the  most  magnificent 
saloons  of  the  eountrj'.   A  maid-servant  regularly 
attends  to  cook  and  clean  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  both(f.     The  labourers  in  Scottish  bothies, 
described  by  Cobbett,  are  exactly  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  buccaneers  and  wood-choppers  of 
Honduras  Bay  described  by  Dampier,  save  that 
they  have  no  butcher-meat,  which  the  buccaneers 
had  in  abundance.    The  rooms  of  the  bothy  or 
BoTBtue,  whether  parlour  or  chambers,  are  '^  as 
warm,  cheerful,  and  clean  as  those  of  the  main 
house.'^     In  the  large  room,  the  tailor,  shoe- 
maker,  and    harness-maker,    and    such    other 
tradesmen  as  in  this  primitive  country  go  round 
from  fiurm  to  farm  to  work,  execute  their  busi- 
ness.    In  respect  of  bedding  and  bed-clothes, 
Mr  Laing  remarks  that  the  working-class  are 
better  off  with  us,  aa  the  Norwegians^  instead  of 
woven  rugs  and  blankets,  have  only  fells— that 
is,  treated  aldne  of  aheep^  geaU^  aod  reiadeer^ 


with  the  woel  on.    These  am  qniHed  Uiystheii 
and  form  the  bed-dothes.    Now,  they  are  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  those  in  use  among  our  work 
people  ;  with  this  small  difference,  we  appi^end, 
that  the  Norwegians  have  a  full  supply  of  the 
inferior  article,  while  the  reverse  is  the  rale 
among  our  poor.     In  %vetj  house,  or  rather 
duster  of  house»-^for  every  hemeetead  consists 
of  many  bnildings-— there  is  an  apartment  wliere 
the  females  card  wool,  spin^  weave,  &c«,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  family, 
or  her  deputy,  the  upper  servant  or  hoosekeeper, 
who  is  regarded  quite  as  one  of  the  family. 
Substantial,  if  coarse,  woollen  doth,  excdleni  bed 
and  table  linen,  and  checked  or  striped  cottons  or 
linens  for  female  wear,  form  the  home  masnlae- 
tures.    The  farm-proprietor  is  thus  indelrted  for 
little  to  the  town*«hop,  save  his  Sunday  hat.    The 
Norwegians  seem,  in  many  respects,  in  the  een« 
dition  of  the  farmers  of  New  EngUuid^  and  aome 
of  the  northern  Statee  of  America.     They  boast 
little  finery,  but  all  classes  are  well-dothed;  boots, 
gloves,    and  greatcoala  being  in  bad  wnatth^ 
worn  by  the  labourers,  and  a  persott  in  rage  ia 
rarely  seen.    Every  one  possesses  a  set  of  ekithee 
for  Sunday's  wear.    Indeed,  the  chief  distinctloii 
in  the  nation  is  in  the  difference  of  dress.    All 
dasses  of  the  proprietors,  in  honse-fumitnre, 
food,  gig-keeping,  and  style  of  entertaining,  are 
much  alike,  each  family  living  on  the  prodoee 
of  the  farm ;   but  the  wedthier  may  purefaaae 
finer  dothes,  and,  perhaps,  consume  a  little  more 
coffee,  sugar,  French  brandy,  and  wine.    Tto 
farms  vary  from  the  maintaining  about  twenty 
cows,  a  score  of  sheep,  and  another  of  goata,  and 
four  horses,  which  is  about  the  average,  up  to 
the  maintenance  of  forty  cows,  with  a  eorreh. 
spending  number  of  other  animds ;  and  deaeend 
so  low  as  four  cows;  but  these  are  generally 
the  small  farms  held  by  fishermen,  housemen,  or 
woodmen.    But  the  range  from  four  to  forty  cowa 
is  not  great.     Mr  Laing  contrasts  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  class  with  those  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  ;  and  he  might  have  included  mnch  of 
rurd  England,  and  also  the  cellars,  and  squalid, 
huddled  apartments  of  many  of  our  manufactur- 
ing towns.     "  The  squdor,  dampness,  darkneaa^ 
and  totd  want  of  acoommodation  and  comfort 
of  the  sod-built  hovels  which  disgrace  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  un- 
known.    The  meanest  habitation  has  wooden 
floors,  windows,  apartments  for  the  lismily  to 
sleep  in,   besides  thdr  sitting  room;   also  fft 
places  for  keeping  the  food.**    We  blush  while 
we  read — *'  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  Scot- 
land, that,  within  sight  of  its  Parthenoni  human 
dens  may  be  found  in  whidi  whole  fhwiiioa 
father,  mother,  and  grown-up  daughtera  and 
sons — are  lodged  under  one  roof,  without  other 
division  into  apartments,  for  the  decent  aepara- 
tion  of  the  sexes,  than  is  made  by  the  wooden 
bedstead,  placed  in  the  middle;  without  other 
floor  than  the  raw  earth ;   the  wall  of  atones, 
and  sods,  not  lined  inside ;  the  roof  a  maaa  of 
damp,  rotten  atrawTand  decayed  vegetable  aiifc* 
staaoee^  aupported  by  *  ^^^  >^^f  Mftors;  Hio 
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,  a  tlBfrU  pane  or  two  of  glsit,  olvok  in 
thole  io  tho  thaloli  or  the  wall ;  the  family  pro- 
fifioBt  of  moal^  salt  noat,  herringa,  milk,  butter, 
til  haddkd  to^^er  bk  the  single  room."  But 
ve  need  not  introduoe  the  wet  stockings,  the 
ivsstjr  linen,  and  the  fkmily  eookory  going  on  ,* 
nd,  fortunately  or  otherwise,  we  may  add  that 
the  familf  stoek  of  animal  food  is  seldom  in  a 
qMOtHjr  that  ean  permanently  affeet  the  atmo- 
iphers  of  the  Seottish  oottage.  Mr  Laing  him- 
Klf,  k  deseribing  the  superior  diet  of  the  Nor. 
wtgisB  labourers,  remarks  truly,  that  those  of 
Seotlsad  have>  wiUi  their  allowance  of  meal, 
Dsitber  butter,  bacon,  nor  fish.  The  increase  of 
kxsry— *that  lamentation  as  old  as  society  itself — 
k often  complained  of  by  the  most  intelligent  men 
in  Nerwaf .  The  small  proprietors  are  blamed 
for  utiog  too  mu(di  coilSee  and  sugar,  for  keeping 
etriolesi  sod  baying  harness  of  a  costly  kind, 
nd  naintainlng  more  horses  than  are  required 
fsr  farm*work,  while  all  are  in  want  of  dollars 
— nooey  being  the  soaroest,  or  the  only  scarce 
Modfoi  commodity  in  the  country.  Mr  Laing 
esntiders  that  the  taste  for  luxury  is  not  carried 
beyond  the  safe  and  Just  point^that  which 
piofBs  a  spur  to  industry,  and  refines  manners. 
But  the  people  of  Norway  appear  so  happy  and 
independent  in  their  present  state  of  primitive 
■aspiisity,  that,  looking  round  on  the  more  luzu- 
riooscommwnities  of  Europe,  it  is  not  surprising 
thtt  men  of  intelligence  and  reflection  dread  any 
iinoTEtion,  which^  with  ^ange  of  manners,  might 
toad  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  natk>nal 
viiLbeing.  It  is  not  from  the  work  on  Sweden, 
hi  from  that  oa  Norway,  that  we  borrow  this 
doicription  of  a  race  of  men,  whose  condition 
cbsDge  from  without  would  hardly  improre  i*^ 

Tht  Bonder,  or  agricultursl  pemantry,  oadi  th«  pro. 
Iriaor  of  Us  own  Ann,  occupy  th«  country  from  the 
f^tn  lido  to  tbo  bill  foot,  and  up  OTery  valley  or  (rlen  at 
fvu  Goni  can  grow.  This  claee  ie  the  kernel  of  the  na- 
tioo.  They  are  in  general  fine  athletic  men,  a>  their  pro. 
pcrtf<i  are  not  eo  targe  ai  to  exempt  them  from  work, 
bet  larfe  enoagh  to  afford  them  and  their  houiehold 
*b«DdaBc%  and  aran  euporflaity,  of  tho  beet  food.  They 
frra  not  to  raise  produce  for  oale^  lo  much  ae  to  groir 
mrytbing  they  eat,  drink,  and  wear  in  their  familiea. 
They  build  their  own  houses,  make  their  own  chHirs,  tables, 
fiesghi,cafts,  hamcas,  iron-work,  basket-work,  and  wood- 
**ri(;  ia  short,  oscoft  window^glass,  cast-iron  ware  and 
y<t<wy,  sferythlng  about  their  houses  and  furniture  is 
•f  tlietr  own  fabrication.  There  is  not  probably  in  Et^ 
^  90  great  a  population  in  so  happy  a  condition  as 
war  Norwegian  yeomanry,  A  lM>dy  of  small  proprie- 
jy,eaeh  with  his  thirty  or  forty  acres,  scarcely  exists 
dnvheialu  Europe;  or,  if  it  can  he  found,  it  is  under  the 
*Mow  of  some  mora  imposing  body  of  wealthy  proprie- 
tor! or  commercial  men.  Here  they  are  the  highest  men 
in  tbe  nation.  .  .  .  The  settlers  in  the  newer  Stotes 
•f  Aaerfca,  and  In  our  colonies,  possess  properties  of  pro- 
WUyaWui  tho  ssBM  extent;  but  they  hare  roads  to 
■eke,  lands  to  dear,  houses  to  build,  and  the  work  that 
bee  been  doing  here  fi>r  a  thousand  years,  to  do,  before 
^  can  bo  in  the  same  condition.  These  Norwegian 
P^*P*Vtots  are  in  a  happier  condition  than  those  in  the 
fjdwficslce  of  America,  because  they  are  not  so  much 
isisiasiia  by  the  spirit  ^  gain.  They  flmn  their  little 
*i<Mi%  sad  coBsnma  tho  produce,  without  seeking  to  bar* 
^er  seUy  except  what  is  necessary  for  paying  their  taxes 
y^  WW  articles  of  luxury  they  consume.  There  is 
*^  '"'-fsiUag  spirit  among  fhem,  aad  none  of  extra- 
nsy  snaths  esnObfftsof  sneeOtnt 


good  aad  Isrgs  ss  tbaee  of  the  wsellhleet  individuals « 
good  furniture,  bedding,  linen,  clothing,  fnel,  victuals,  and 
drink,  all  in  abundance,  and  of  their  own  providing ; 
good  liories,  and  a  honsefol  of  people,  who  have  more 
food  than  work.  Food,  furniture,  and  doching  beiDg  all 
home-made,  the  difiierence  in  these  matters  between  the 
family  snd  tbe  servants  is  very  small ;  but  there  is  a  per- 
fect distinction  kept  up.  Ttie  servants  invariably  eat, 
sleep,  and  sit  apart  from  the  family,  and  have  generally 
a  distinct  building  adjoining  to  the  family  house. 

There  is  another  class  of  peasantry  or  yeo- 
manry not  so  fortunate  as  the  Bonder,  thougk 
their  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  the  peuF- 
santry  of  other  northern  countries.  These  are 
the  Alpine  proprietors,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
forests  and  glens  of  the  Fjelde,  that  extensive 
mountain  ridge  which  in  many  places  divides 
Norway  from  Sweden.  These,  however,  possess 
land  in  absolute  property,  and  have  small  but 
comfortable  houses,  with  wooden  floors  and  glass 
windows.  The  severity  of  the  climate,  where  the 
night  frosts  set  in  early  in  August,  and  where 
winter  remains  till  about  the  end  of  May,  pre- 
clude them  from  raising  good  grain  crops.  They 
live  by  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  by  felling 
timber,  which  they  float  down  the  mountain* 
streams,  and  by  the  sale  of  game  carried  in  a  fro- 
zen state  to  the  winter  fairs  of  the  lower  coun- 
try. The  ground  bark  of  the  pine,  mixed  with 
their  ill-ripened  oats,  form  their  bread,  and  the 
salted  trout  of  the  Fjelde  lakes  a  considerable 
part  of  their  winter  provision.  A  great  part  of 
their  labour  must  be  performed  in  winter,  when 
the  snow  permits  their  sledges  to  be  brought' 
into  use,  and  when  the  lowlanders  are  enjoying 
themselves.  They  form  in  condition  the  link 
between  the  Laplanders  and  the  Bonder  of  the 
low  regions  or  SEOnes  of  the  country;  aad,  if 
a  bard-living,  are  a  fine  and  interesting,  though  a 
rough  race.  With  all  the  hardships  of  their 
condition, 

^  They  see  their  little  lot  the  lot  of  all.** 
They  are  independent  and  contented.  *'  They 
retain  the  dress,  manners,  character,  and  athle- 
tic forms  which  we  imagine  as  belonging  to  an« 
cient  times.  Each  district  and  valley  has 
some  peculiarity  of  costume,  pronunciation,  and 
even  character ;  and  intermarriagee  of  the  iso- 
lated groups  of  inhabitants  with  those  of  the 
neighbouring  vaUeys  or  the  lower  grounds,  are 
rare."  There  are  stanch  enduring  families  of 
peasant  nobility  in  those  glens,  which  can  boast 
a  much  older  lineage  than  that  of  the  French  or 
English  nobility. 

The  Laplanders  of  Norway  are,  in  their  own 
way,  as  interesting  a  race  as  those  sturdy  Scan- 
dinavian peasants  and  mountaineers.  In  Norway 
there  are  parodiial  schools  in  what  appears  suf- 
ficient number,  there  being  eleven  in  the  parish 
in  which  Mr  Laing  resided,  to  a  population  of 
fLv^  thousand  persons.  The  schoolmasters  have 
houses,  and  are  supported  by  a  tax  levied  on 
every  householder,  besldea  a  personal  payment 
from  each  adult.  Even  servants,  male  and 
female,  contribute  to  the  schoolmaster's  support. 
Hence  '^  the  almost  mechanieal  arts  of  reading 
and  writing"  are  generally  understood ;  bat  edu- 
oftHon  «|]i^rwise  i#  nt  a  low  ebb^  m  etasit^rf  «ad 
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university  education  are  comparatively  expen. 
give,  and  learning^  not  In  demand.  Books  are 
scarce^  though  the  ^eat  demand  for  newspapers 
and  periodicals  must  whet  the  appetite  for  more 
extensive  reading.  Mr  Laing,  whom  sound  phi. 
losophy  makes  an  ardent  admirer  of  dissent^  im- 
putes the  limited  mental  cultivation  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  total  ahsence  of  religious  controversy. 
His  opinions  are  worthy  of  regard.  If  not  origi. 
nal^  their  utterance  is  well  timed.  '^  A  difference 
of  opinion  upon  religious  doctrines  among  a 
people  is  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  hu- 
nuin  mind  to  investigate^  to  ohtain  knowledge^ 
to  exert  the  mental  power.  The  spirit  of  re- 
ligious controversy  adds  nothing  certainly  to 
their  domestic  happiness,  hut  much  to  their  in- 
telligence, acuteness,  desire  for  education,  and 
value  for  religion.  Scotland  and  England,  with, 
out  their  Seceders  and  Dissenters,  would  have 
been  countries  in  which  the  human  mind  slum- 
bered. A  land  of  universal  conformity  is  ne- 
cessarily one  of  universal  apathy  as  to  reli- 
gious matters,  or  else  of  gross  superstition." 
And  both  apathy  and  superstition  may  certainly 
be  observed  in  Norway,  and  much  more  conspi- 
cuously in  Sweden.  The  Lutheran  form  of  reli- 
gion  which  is  found  in  Norway,  is  nearly  as  cere- 
monial as  the  unreformed  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Its  stated  observances  are  consequently  attended 
with  a  certain  degree  of  expense.  The  priest  has 
his  embroidered  velvet  robes ;  the  altar  is  decor, 
ated,  candles  are  lighted,,  and  there  is  a  clerk  to 
repeat  the  responses,  and  an  organist.  As  the 
bulk  of  the  parishioners  are  persons  of  property, 
a  greater  sum  is  required  to  maintain  the  clergy- 
man in  his  proper  place,  relatively  to  his  flock, 
than  would  be  required  in  a  Scottish  or  English 
parish,  where  the  many  are  the  poor,  and  the  few, 
or  the  one,  so  rich  that  the  minister  cannot 
pretend  to  vie  with  the  grandee,  and  probably  ab- 
sentee patron.  The  average  of  the  income  of  the 
rural  clergy  of  Norway  is  800  dollars,  or  about 
j€170 ;  but  the  bishops  have  4000  dollars.  In  the 
towns,  the  incomes  are  larger.  In  country  pa- 
rishes, the  stipends  arise  from  a  -small  payment 
in  grain,  amounting  to  two  or  three  bushels  from 
the  largest  farms ;  the  grain  maybe  converted 
into  money  as  in  Scotland,  and  there  are  Jiars 
prices  struck  for  this  purpose.  Several  farms 
in  every  parish  belong  to  the  living,  besides  the 
glebe ;  and  a  third  source  of  income  is  the  Easter 
dues  and  Christmas  offerings,  and  pretty  high 
dues  for  marriages,  christenings,  and  funerals. 
The  Easter  dues  and  Christmas  offerings,  are  in 
one  sense  voluntary ;  but  opinion  or  vanity  may 
tax  a  man  more  highly  than  fixed  regulations, 
and  the  Bonder  feel  pride  in  making  handsome 
offerings  to  their  clergy.  It  is  proposed,  instead 
of  these  ancient  modes  of  begging,  to  make  a 
fixed  rate  of  payment;  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
There  is  one  feature  of  the  system  deserving  of 
imitation,  where  a  eompnlsory-paid  clergy  are 
recognised  at  alL  In  every  parish,  one  of  the 
farms  allotted  to  the  living  is  appropriated  to  the 
miniater's  widow  daring  her  life. 
But  the  political  inatitutioM  of  Nttvi^y  aioM 


the  establishment  of  its  admirable  Cottsttttitioa 
in  1814,  are  more  eflpecially  deserving  of  atten^ 
tion,  as  centuries  in  advance  of  its  ecelesiasticil 
scheme.  The  government  is  purely  representa- 
tive ;  nor  could  Bentham,  in  the  present  stats 
of  the  country,  have  objected  to  its  elective 
machinery,  save,  perhaps,  to  the  number  of  in- 
tervening steps  placed  between  the  constituenejr 
and  the  representative,  and  the  absence  of  the 
ballot ;  which,  however,  in  a  country  like  Nor- 
way, where  every  one  has  a  competency,  and  no 
class  depends  upon  another,  is  scarcely  required* 
Every  native  Norwegian,  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  who,  as  the  owner  or  liferenter  of  land,  has 
for  five  years  paid  9cat,  that  is,  direct  taxes,  or 
who  is  a  burgess  of  any  town,  or  who  possesses 
there  a  house  or  land  of  the  value  of  £30,  is 
entitled  to  elect,  and,  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  thirty,  to  be  elected,  provided  he  is  nei^er  in 
any  department  of  the  Hate  or  court,  nor  on  the 
pension-list,  nor  yet  in  the  counting-house  or 
bureau  of  any  placeman  or  courtier.  We  can. 
not  here  detail  the  full  process  of  electing,  which 
is  rather  complicated;  though  a  trifle  to  mn 
endless  registries,  and  non-registries,  and  disqna- 
lifications  for  this  tax  and  the  other,  unpaid. 
The  Parliament,  or  Storthing,  is  chosen  erery 
three  years,  and  sits  for  three  months,  or  till 
the  public  business  be  despatched;  and  their 
meeting  is  not  by  virtue  of  the  issue  of  the 
King's  writ,  but  of  constitutional  right ;  though, 
on  any  great  national  emergency,  as  a  wan  or  the 
demise  of  the  Crown,  an  eactraordinary  Storthing 
may  be  assembled  by  the  royal  edict ;  but  then 
such  extraordinary  Storthing  can  only  pass  in- 
terim acts,  which  remain  to  be  ratified  or  set 
aside  by  the  next  regular  Parliament.  The 
Storthings  are  in  every  respect  independent  of 
the  Executive ;  nor  is  the  royal  assent  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  any  Bill  which  has  passed  the 
Chambers  in  three  different  Storthings.  Thns 
the  abolition  of  hereditary  nobility,  proposed  and 
first  passed  in  the  Storthing  of  1815,  and  again  in 
that  of  1821,  but  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
King  in  1834,  when  the  capital,  where  the  Par- 
liament  was  sitting,  was  invested  by  a  Swedish 
army  to  overawe  the  legislative  body,  passed  in- 
to law  in  despite  of  the  royal  opposition,  by  the 
fiat  of  the  Storthing,  exercising,  for  the  third 
time,  its  constitutional  right.  In  the  difierenees 
which  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempted encroachments  of  the  executive  power, 
and  the  constitutional  resistMice  of  the  Slor. 
thing,  liberal  opinions  have  hitherto  triumphed ; 
for  the  Norwegian  people  seem  wide  awake  to 
every  attempted  stretch  of  prerogative.  In  Nor- 
way, the  press  is  entirely  free ;  and  unbounded 
freedom  in  discussion  is  sanctioned  by  opinioa 
and  custom,  every  man  being  respom^Ue  in 
what  he  publishes  to  the  world ;  though  defama- 
tion, or  libel  on  private  character^  must  be  proved 
faise,  open,  and  intenHonal,  to  involve  psni^- 
ment.  In  Sweden,  the  press  ia  under  «'  striot 
censorship,  though,  as  in  Frweo,  it  ^Miati^  & 
constant,  lively  skirmishing  with  the  Exfnkr^ 
uidgviieiaUyhM  the  beat  «lit«    Th^^jifiiH 
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of  I83$t  whose  sltUngs  Mr  Laing  frequently,  or 
rather  dally  attended,  consisted  of  ninety-six 
Members.  Tlie  franchise  is  not  connected  with 
this  tu«n  or  that  c<*unty,  but  is  regulated  by 
the  true  principle — the  number  of  electors  in 
the  district— and,  from  time  to  time,  varies 
with  that.  When  a  Member  is  elected,  a  sub. 
ttitute  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  case  of 
bis  death  or  resignation.  The  Members  are  paid 
tvo  dollars  and  a-half  (at  most  9s.  7d.)  per 
item,  while  the  Storthing  is  in  Session ;  and  they 
are  allowed  a  small  sum  for  travelling  expenses. 
They  consist  of  all  descriptions  of  persons.  In 
tbe  Storthing  of  1836,  one  Member  was  a  rector 
9f  a  school ;  four  were  parish  clerks ;  the  mer. 
etotile  towns  naturally  send  merchants,  and  the 
rutal  districta  Bonder ;  and  the  aggregate  As- 
lenbly  appears  probably  very  like  the  State  As- 
lemblies  of  America.  Mr  Laing  says  the  assembled 
Uembers  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  look  like 
the  respectable  farmers  or  merchants  one  sees 
wiemblcd  in  Edinburgh  or  Haddington  on  a 
Barket-day»  They  meet  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
iuf,  and  maintain  a  much  more  decorous  and 
umplj  dignified  exterior  than  certain  legislative 
bodies  that  we  could  name.  The  first  business 
is  to  choose  a  Speaker  and  Secretary,  and  this  is 
itpeated  once  a- week.  Other  preliminary  busi- 
BSii  being  gone  through,  the  Storthing  elects  one- 
fourth  of  its  Members  to  form  the  Upper  Cham- 
ber or  Lagihing,  in  which  the  deliberative  func- 
tieos  of  the  legislative  body  are  invested.  No 
Bill  caa  be  first  proposed  in  the  Lagthing  or 
Upper  House,  which  can  only  receive  measures 
proposed  from  the  Odelstbing  or  House  of  Com. 
ADOS,  and  then  deliberate,  oppose,  reject,  or 
tend  bask  with  amendments.  The  OdeULking 
nay  impeach  Ministers  of  State  in  the  Lagthing^ 
When  a  motion  is  to  be  first  made  and  discussed, 
both  Chambers  ait  together  in  an  united  House ; 
bat,  as  the  business  proceeds,  they  divide,  and 
each  assumes  its  separate  special  functions.  But 
*e  most  refer  for  the  minute  details  to  the  work, 
aerely  quoting  this  sentence  for  the  edification 
of  the  admirers  of  a  House  of  hereditary  noble 
legislators.  "  The  composition  of  this  House, 
vbieh  does  its  boainess  quite  as  well  as  a  house 
•f  Bishops,  Dukes,  and  Barons,  may,"  Mr  Laing 
ttys,  "  be  an  object  of  curiosity  to  every  British 
lUdieal*  It  consists,  in  the  present  Storthing, 
^  eight  pertoiia  in  civil  ofiices,  five  in  clerical 
WHone,  two  lawyers,  and  nine  Bonder  or  pea- 
^ots-^  ail,  twenty-four.  They  are  not  elected 
^  the  Lagthiug  with  any  reference  to  profession 
*r  link,  but  simply  from  the  opinion  their  fel- 
l^Haembers  of  the  Storthing  may  have  formed 
•f  their  judgment,  knowledge,  and  fitness  for 
deliberative  functions.  Of  the  whole  ninety-six 
^enWra  of  the  Storthing,  forty-five  have  sat  in 
<Mie«  Bi0f0  former  Storthings;  the  rest  are  new 
Membeia." 

'fhere  are  no  Ministerial  nor  opposition 
^^riies  in  •  Parliament  to  which  the  whole 
^♦wtiiaeat  influence  cannot  send  even  one 
•mhsh  It  is  felt  an  ineonvenienee  that  no 
*^  Qi«Miiiit6Bt  fwMtionary  cui  bo  preaent  to 


answer  questions  or  bring  forward  propositions ; 
but  the  Norwegians  wisely  submit  to  it.  The 
style  of  speaking  and  debating  is  plain  and  busi- 
ness-like ;  there  are  no  Emerson  Tennents,  with 
8et*9peeches  got  by  heart, no  young D'Israelis,  nor 
flashy  declaimers  of  higher  name,  to  spout  orations, 
and  waste  the  time  strictly  devoted  to  national 
business,  in  that  homely  little  senate;  but  there 
is  what  seems  infinitely  better,  even  in  taste, 
and  more  morally  august — at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  can  look  below  the  surface.  ''  There 
being  no  demand  for  oratory,  there  is  no  supply  ; 
but  for  plain  and  clear  statement  of  argument  or 
fact,  there  are  several  members  of  the  Storthing 
who  are  equal  to  any  of  that  class  of  our  publio 
speaker s"~-that  is,  to  our  Humes,  and  War. 
burtons,  and  Villierses. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  to  whom  Norway  la 
indebted  for  its.  constitution.  It  was  ostensibly 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  National  As. 
sembly  in  four  days,  and  laid  before  the  assembly 
at  the  time  the  allies  chose  to  transfer  the  king, 
dom  from  Denmark  to  Sweden,  as  a  bribe  to  the 
latter  power  to  desert  Napoleon ;  and  the  con* 
federation  allowed  it  to  pass  in  the  haste  or  inad- 
vertence of  the  moment.  This  Constitution  was 
solemnly  ratified  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  the 
Norwegian  nation,  and  exists  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  allied  powers,  though  probably  an  eye. 
sore  to  each  of  them.  A  free  Constitution, 
framed  in  quiet,  and  solemnly  established  in  the 
midst  of  perfect  public  tranquillity,  and  of  which 
upwards  of  twenty  years  have  now  proved  the 
strength  and  adaptation  to  the  people,  was,  it  is 
conceived  by  Mr  Laing,  the  fair  fruit  of  the 
previous  state  of  property  in  the  fortunate  coun- 
try  where  it  arose.  Property  was  diffused,  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ; 
and  the  ancient  laws  and  institutions  were  con- 
cqived  and  administered  in  the  very  spirit  of 
liberty.  There  was  no  rich,  arrogant,  and  rapa. 
cious  aristocracy — no  domineering  state-paid 
church — to  oppose  the  free  spirit  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. It  emanated  as  if  spontaneously  from 
the  bosom  of  the  nation.  May  it  long  remain  to 
bless  it! It  is  more  than  time  that  we  re- 
turned to  Sweden. 

In  June,  last  year,  Mr  Laing  set  off  from 
Christiania  on  his  projected  tour  in  Sweden; 
taking  the  inland  route,  by  Kongsvinger,  on  the 
Glommen  River,  to  Carlstad.  The  country  soon 
loses  the  characteristic  features  of  Norway, 
alternate  ridges  and  glens ;  and,  on  entering  the 
valley  of  the  Glommen,  he  found  a  flattish  com- 
country,  which  he  calls  the  Lothians  of  Norway* 
On  one  of  his  days  of  travel,  he  stopped  at  a 
place  caUed  Strand,  on  the  extreme  frontier  of 
Sweden,  and  tells — 

I  was  kept  awake  all  Isit  night  by  a  tipsy  Norwegian 
bonder  in  the  next  roooi,  who  was  boasting  that  he  was 
only  a  simple  Norsk  bonder,  and  asking  the  Swedes  if 
they  had  anf  such  bonder  among  tham.  I  rappoee,  that 
in  some  point  or  other,  he  thought  himsdf  far  saperior, 
although  in  dress  or  appearance  I  could  see  no  difference. 
The  Glommen  had  drifted  some  of  his  timber  towards 
the  Wener,  and  he  had  been  down  the  country  to  look 
far  it.  His  superiority  probably  couistad  in  beiag  the 
owMv  eC  lan^  and  wood* 
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In  GftiiBtad,  ft  tbriving^trading  town  at  the 
head  of  the  Wener  Lake^  with  a  population  of 
8500  p^nont^  there  waa  an  unusaal  number  of 
idle,  weil-dresaed  people  to  be  seen.  Two  book- 
aellere'  shops  and  a  musicseller'a  were  founds  but 
not  one  butcher's  shop.  This  would,  in  both 
iastaneesj  be  remarkable  in  any  small  town  in 
Britain,  and  equally  so  in  Ireland,  where,  though 
meat  is  not  plenty,  books  on  sale  are  too  often 
altogether  unknown.  The  traveller  imagines 
that  here,  as  in  Norway,  the  people  kill  and  salt 
their  meat  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  This  part 
of  Sweden,  and,  indeed,  most  of  its  territory, 
is  better  soil  than  Norway.  It  is  likewise  better 
farmed,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
water  transport  for  its  staple  product,  timber. 
This  part  of  Sweden,  and  much  of  its  surface,  is 
also  divided  among  small  proprietors;  and  the 
country  enjoys  every  physical  capacity  of  sup- 
porting its  inhabitants  in  greater  comfort ;  yet 
it  struck  Mr  Laing  that  the  condition  of  the 
middle  and  lower  class  is  worse  even  in  this  fer- 
tile tract  of  Sweden  than  in  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  sister  kingdom — a  fact  which  can  only  b'e 
explained  by  their  social  and  political  condition. 
He  gives  the  following  reasons,  among  others,  for 
this  alleged  inferiority  in  Sweden  :— 

The  trifles  I  Jadge  from  are  these :  the  hooiet,  onU 
houses,  and  all  about  them  appear  out  of  repair,  as  if 
they  biid  been  built  twenty  or  thirty  years  afO»  and  never 
touched  since ;  not  one  in  twenty  of  the  dwelling-houses 
of  these  classes  has  ever  been  painted,  which  these  wooden 
walls  require.  In  Norway,  every  little  estate  not  so 
large  apparently,  nor  of  so  good  soil  in  general  as  these, 
has  the  main  house^  bam,  cow-house,  and  all  the  valu- 
able offices  painted  red,  often  orange,  pink,  or  some  colour 
which  says  little  for  the  good  taste,  but  much  for  the 
good  condition  of  the  peasant,  and  for  his  spirit  of  con- 
servation, keeping  in  order,  and  In  a  neat  sta^  all  his 
property.  I  observe  that  not  one  house  has  mns  or 
water-spouts  at  the  roof,  and  very  few  porches  with 
benches  at  the  door,  for  the  house-father  to  sit  on  and 
smoke  his  pipe  in  the  evening.  Nu  cotuge  in  Norivay 
Is  without  these  appendages.  The  windoivs  here  are 
broken,  the  dnnghill  is  not  under  cover,  the  collars  and 
bells  about  the  necks  of  the  favourite  cows,  to  direct  the 
eowherd  to  find  the  cattle  in  the  woods,  are  not  polished 
and  bright  as  in  Norway.  There  is  a  want  here  of  those 
little  outward  signs  and  tokens  of  a  spirit  of  comfort,  of 
a  disposition  to  have  things  in  order,  to  repair  and  renew, 
from  which  I  infer  an  inferior  state  of  well-being  among 
the  rural  population  here.  These  are  trifles ;  but  they 
May  Indicate  the  condition  of  a  peasantry  as  truly 
as  more  important  circumsunces.  In  this  land  of 
wood  and  iron,  the  roughness  and  imperfection  of  all 
workmanship  in  these  materials,  must  strike  the  most 
unobserving.  In  the  houses  on  the  road  at  which  travel* 
Isrs  stop,  and  which  being  privileged,  must  belong  to  the 
more  respectable  of  this  class,  the  window  and  door 
frames  are  nailed  to  the  walls  with  clumsy  nails,  of 
which  the  heads  are  not  sunk  into  the  wood,  the  floors 
and  ceilings  are  boarded  in  the  same  rough  way,  the 
doors  are  without  any  handles,  but  the  key  on  one  side, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  piece  of  clumsy  Iron  to  pull  it  open 
by,  and  no  stoves,  but  only  hearths  in  the  common  rooms. 
I  infer  from  these  circumstances,  that  many  of  the  useful 
arts,  and  a  taste  for  comfort  and  neatness,  are  but  in  a 
fow  state  in  this  part  of  Sweden,  notwithstanding  the 
steamboats  and  book  shops.  My  cariole  wheels  are  very 
much  admired  wherever  I  stop;  they  are,  no  doubt,  well 
made ;  but  are  such  as  in  almost  every  country  parish  in 
Norway,  are  made  by  the  wheelwright  for  two  doilart. 
Bedsteads  are  oniversally  uaed  in  Norway  by  the  poorest 
people.    They  are  dumty,  to  bs  surs^  not  unUks  sea* 


men*i  ehetti  in  shape  ;  but  still  they  are  suiviabki,  Ian 
ing  a  value  as  furniture.  They  are  taken  out  to  the  greet 
before  the  door  in  summer,  and  washed  and  scoured,  v4 
the  rugs  or  skins  forming  the  bedding  are  huog  ont  tli 
day,  as  regularly  as  bedding  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 
Here  the  common  people  sleep  in  fixed  berths  in  the 
wall,  one  tier  above  another^  as  In  a  ship*s  cabin.  Thii 
can  neither  be  so  clean  nor  so  decent ;  as,  from  the  mndi 
smaller  size  of  the  dwellings,  there  are  not  alwayi,  m  ia 
Norway,  separate  sleeping  apartments  for  men  and  wo- 
men. These  may  be  thought  very  unimportant  matten 
of  observation,  hot  they  indicate,  I  conceive,  a  diffeitot 
degree  of  developsment  of  civilized  habits,  and  modes  of 
living  in  two  conntriei,  under  circumstances  nearly  alike 
—and  shew,  as  in  the  comparative  condition  of  lbs 
Scotch  and  the  English  people,  that  the  best  educated  and 
most  intelligent  may  have  made  the  smallest  adTtaosia 
the  habiu  and  modes  of  living  that  denote  civilizatioiL 
There  must  be  causes,  altogether  independent  of  ednca* 
tion,  which,  in  this  richer  and  better  educated  countrx, 
keep  back  the  developement  of  those  habits,  as  eofflpsred 
to  its  poorer  and  more  ignorant  neighbour.    .... 

The  rickety,  decayed  condition  of  the  grey,  water* 
soaked,  wooden  houses,  unpalnted  and  unrep^red,  sod 
the  disorder  of  everything  in  the  house-yards,  gare  die 
impression  of  thriftlessness  and  reckless  poverty.  .  . 
.  .  It  is  the  best  In  the  country  f6r  many  miles  remd, 
yet,  in  the  course  of  thirty-five  miles  through  tbto  traet, 
I  saw  not  one  new  house  building,  no  repairs  ef  the  old 
houses  going  on,  and  the  steadings  and  outbuildhigs  rery 
crazy*  There  Is  some  cause  for  the  want  here  of  tboae 
outward  signs  of  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  tlM 
country  people.  The  wages  of  common  country  labosr 
are  much  less  than  here  in  Norway— the  only  traveUsn, 
indeed,  I  met  on  the  road,  were  labonren  going  to 
seek  work  in  Norway.  If  labour  sells  at  a  lower 
price,  it  is  evident  that  both  the  labourer  and  thepectooi 
who  live  by  supplying  the  labourer,  can  abstract  ksi  of 
it  from  the  simple  necessaries  to  bestow  on  the  gratiflcs* 
tions  of  life.  Bat  why  sre  wages  less  in  this  rich* 
country?  Here  are  canals,  steamboats,  iron  worktf 
inland  trade,  and  a  great  extent  of  land  in  cultlTStion  hi 
estates  of  all  sizes,  and  towns  to  consnme  the  prodneti 
Why  is  the  supply  of  labour  greater  here  than  tiie  da* 
mand  t  while,  Norway,  with  a  fow  or  none  of  thess  sd> 
vantages,  is  under  supplied  ?  I  can  only  oo^jsctors  tliat| 
from  the  division  of  property  in  Norway,  few  srs  as 
entirely  unconnected  with  it,  and  totally  destitute,  tiiat 
they  must  sell  their  labour  at  any  price.  From  tbe  waot 
of  competition  for  work  at  any  price,  labour  is  both  dear 
and  bad  in  Norway  t  while  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  greater 
supply  of  that  class  who  must  live  by  work,  and  aifcats 
it  well  to  get  employment.  This  is  good  for  the  cls« 
of  employers  in  S^veden  ;  but  there  must  be  some  aoiMa 
pressure  in  the  social  arrangements  of  this  country  npon 
the  lower  class,  for  it  Is  not  a  natural  state  of  ildogi) 
that  where  employment  is  moot  abandant^  wagii  tre 
lowest,  and  the  labouring  class  worse  off. 

In  Sweden  there  is  a  mode  of  trmvelliiig  tO' 
forced  by  the  government,  which  ranks  smong 
the  worst  oppressions  under  which  the  pessantry 
suflfer.  They  are  compelled,  at  all  hours  and 
seasons,  to  ftimish  horses  to  travellers  at  a  veiy 
low  rate — about  a  penny  the  English  mile-'-'Snd 
at  whatever  inconvenience  to  their  most  import* 
ant  agricultural  operations.  A  timilar  system  ws 
believe,  exists  in  Russia  and  ■ome  of  the  Off* 
man  States ;  but  this  does  not  lessen  its  hardship 
in  Sweden.  Mr  Laing  fancies  Uiat  this  arraage* 
ment  has  a  considerable  eflfoct  in  retarding  ^e 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  ptaetict 
of  the  servants,  and  also  the  sons,  and  even 
daughters  of  the  farmers  being  oompelied  M 
lounge  about  the  station-houses,  at  all  I  heart, 
waiting  a  call,  or  taking  their  regular  #tst&  ^ 
dttty»  hat  an  isjurioua  iiiflaeaed  on  raen^  T^ 
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poitioi  itetiont  art  callod  8kyd$  houiSi*  The 
imhfilon  of  that  at  Orehro  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  ftate  of  the  accommodations  on  the  road. 
It  is  believed  to  he  in  much  the  tame  etate  as  in 
the  dajrt  of  Gustavus  Vasa. 

It  ii  built  round  a  court-yard,  in  which  horses,  peas* 
tiiti,  carts,  boys,  dofs,  and  travellf rs,  wfth  a  (^w  pigs, 
and  lerTaDt  girls  half  undressed  fur  heat,  aad  scnddlng 
to  and  from  the  iLitchen^  are  mingled  in  gloriotis  oonfu- 
lioB.  Tbs  bed- room,  however,  which  I  got,  was  much 
diiaer  thin  I  expected ;  bat,  for  dinner,  1  was  rdbrred 
to  another  boose,  in  which  people  keep  food  but  not  beds 
ftr  tfiTtllcrii  Hero  you  order  a  portion,  according  to 
i  atrte  or  list  of  dishes )  but,  in  country  towns,  the  oarU 
iildoa  tells  of  more  than  three  sorts  of  dishes,  of  which 
floJy  one  generally  is  of  any  sort  of  meat.  If  yon  want 
loytUDg  to  drink,  except  it  be  anise  brandy,  or  ale, 
vtiich  in  general  is  very  good,  yon  must  go  to  a  third 
1mm,  the  Kallaro  or  town's  cellar,  whert  you  may  get 
viae.  Shonld  yon  want  a  desert,  you  must  go  to  a 
fhirtb,  the  conditor*s  or  confectioner's,  where  you  get 
fsary,  coibe,  and  liqueurs.  The  bwede  oomet  home  at 
iMt  te  take  his  sieata,  which  all  classes  enjoy  as  regularly 
M  ia  Spain  or  luly  at  this  season.  The  labonrinf 
people  Kgalarly  sleep  in  the  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  | 
md  ibe  aiddla  classes  go  to  bed  after  dinner  during  the 

The  lystem  of  posting  is  evidently  very  oppressive. 
Thi  rate  paid  for  each  horse  is  onfthlrd  of  a  dollar 
ksMD.  or  about  7d«  sterling  for  the  Swedish  mile,  equal 
tttsfCB  Boglish.  This  is  one-third  less  than  is  paid  in 
Xtfvay  for  the  same  distance  (  but  neither  rate  can 
hrfMsaiff  the  husbandman  for  the  loss  of  a  day's  work 
If  hsns  and  man,  In  seedotime  or  harvest.  It  is,  besides, 
«  kMagement  o(  the  sacrednese  of  property,  to  impress 
it  agalDit  the  owner*s  will,  for  the  convenience  of  his 
WleMihjeetSt  •  •  •  . 

Prifste  people  of  fortune,  noblemen,  or  gentlemen  not 
fai  trsde  or  public  office,  do  not  reside  In  the  towns. 
Ths  BSDsion-honats  of  the  ftfutry,  which  I  have  seen 
frenthe  read,  aie  large,  and  apparenUyall  connected 
with  large  fame  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  the 
tea  eOces  and  ploughed  land  being  close  around  the 
rnia  dwelling,  and  generally  an  iron  foundery  cloee  to 
It 

The  Swedieb  noblee,  when  in  foreign  countries^ 
botst  of  their  constitution,  and  the  ease  and 
cheapness  of  posting  in  their  own  country ;  and 
both  certainly  "  work  well"  for  them. 

MrLaioghaanot  failed  to  observe^what  strikes 
ei^  Scottish  traveller,  the  similarity  of  the 
Swedish  language  to  that  spoken  on  the  east 
coast  of  lowland  Scotland.  This  similarity  he 
iccoants  for  by  the  received  hypothesis  of  a 
common  origin,  and  the  circumstance  of  so  many 
Scotch  soldiers  of  fortune  having  repaired  to 
Sweden  in  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
veil  as  from  numerous  Scotch  travelling  mer- 
t^tttSj  whom  he  most  uncourteously  terms  ped- 
^1,  frequenting  the  great  Swedish  fairs.  Many 
Scottish  names  are  found  among  the  Swedish 
nobility  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Hamilton, 
Moatgomerie,  Beaton,  Bruce,  Murray,  See,  In 
*MDe  poiote  of  traditionary  and  antiquarian  lore, 
Mr  Laing  appears  to  partake  largely  of  the 
scepticism  of  hia  family.  The  Saga  themselves, 
the  vsaorable  and  aacred  8aga,  he  treats  with  as 
little  deference  and  ceremony  as  ever  his  bro- 
^^  did  Macpherson's  poemi  of  Ossian.  We  are 
ttot,  however,  disposed  to  enter  into  a  contro- 
♦•njr  very  shrewdly  railed.  "  Where  ignorance 
hbliSB, 'tis  folly  to  be  wise/' 
Aeaooiie  featsie  of  Swedish  polltieal  arrange- 


menti  is  the  Indeldta  eyitem  of  maintaining 
soldiers,  originated  by  Oustavns  Adolphus.  Be- 
sides the  regularly  enlisted  troops,  and  the  con- 
scription or  land-defence,  which  may  be  called 
out  when  required,  and  which  is  regularly  trained 
and  exercised,  there  are  the  Indeldta  troops, 
which,  in  numbers^  quadruple  what  we  should  call 
the  standing  army,  the  royal  guards,  &c.  The  In- 
deldta troops  are  established  in  a  sort  of  military 
colonies,  and  maintain  their  families  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  little  farms,  which  consist  of  crown 
lands.  When  absent  on  duty,  they  receive  pay. 
Their  officers  have  also  houses  and  farms  propor- 
tioned to  their  rank.  On  Sundays,  the  Indeldta 
soldiers  of  each  parish  are  mustered  under  their 
officers,  and  there  is  what  we  should  call  a 
weapon-shaw.  The  seamen  of  the  royal  navy 
are  supported  in  the  same  manner,  by  little 
farms  on  the  coast  j  and  the  cavalry  horses  are 
provided  and  maintained  by  those  who  farm  a 
certain  quantity  of  land.  The  farmers,  however, 
have  the  use  of  these  war-steeds  under  certain 
restrictions,  and  are  compensated  for  the  time 
they  are  taken  away  from  labour.  Breaches  of 
the  contract  to  pay  the  farmers,  occur  frequently 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  grievances  of  Sweden  under  Gusta* 
vas  III.,  when  the  country  was  oppressed  with 
conscriptions.  Our  traveller  thinks  that  soldiers 
with  wives  and  children,  cabins,  and  cows,  and 
pigs,  may,  in  cases  of  merely  national  defenoe,  be 
found  quite  as  efficient  as  garrison-bred  troops  ; 
and,  as  Sweden  has  no  colonies^  and  no  business 
whatever  with  continental  or  aggressive  wars, 
that  this  kind  of  force,  which  helps  to  maintain 
itself,  is  quite  as  suitable.  Near  Westeraas,  he 
remarks  2^  these  soldiers,  and  before  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  system — 

The  best  of  the  habitations  of  the  lower  class,  are 
little  farm-houses,  with  some  land — enough  to  keep  a 
family  In  bread,  potatoes,  and  milk,  which  appear  to  be 
a  kind  of  military  colonisation  scattered  over  the  country, 
each  houee  having  a  shield  affixed,  with  the  name  of  tha 
occupier,  his  regiment  and  company.  These  are  not 
retieate  for  worn-out  soldiers,  the  oocupiers  beiuf  fine 
young  men  with  families. 

At  Westeraas  he  witnessed  a  striking  and  pic- 
turesque custom,  whatever  its  moral  effect  may 
be,  which  was  introduced  by  the  great  Protest- 
ant leader,  Gustavus — 

A  company  of  soldiers,  as  I  thought  from  their  appear- 
anre,  of  the  foot  guards,  marched  into  the  town  yester- 
day, and  the  captain  and  six  men  were  billetted  upon 
my  landlord.  They  were  remarkably  fine-looking  grena- 
diers, well  dressed  in  white  round  jackets,  with  yellow 
epaulets,  and  blue  trowsers,  and  all  their  appointments 
seemed  substantial,  clean,  and  soldier-like.  .... 
Their  evening  parade  upon  the  street  before  our  door, 
struck  me  very  much.  After  the  roll  was  called,  and 
the  reports  and  ordere  delivered,  the  commanding-officer 
called  one  of  the  soldiers  ont  of  the  ranks,  it  appeared  to 
me  without  turn  or  selection,  and  the  whole  company 
taking  oft  their  caps  at  once,  this  man  repeated  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  after  which  they  all  sung  a  hymn  very  beauti- 
fully, and  the  parade  was  dismissed.  This  mominf 
early,  about  two  o'clock,  the  company  mustered  before 
the  door  again,  to  march  to  the  next  halting  place  before 
the  heat  of  the  day  set  In.  Between  sleeping  and  wakiof 
I  heard  the  same  service  repeated — the  Lord*s  Prayer 
and  a  morning  hymn  song,  before  they  marched  o& 
The  service  was  not  hurried  over.    I   lasted  from  fifteen 
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to  Urndt  mkaxdmy  aad  wm  fMM  throogk  m  alowly  and 
•olcmnly  tm  in  aay  relif  iom  meeting. 

To  the  anomalous  moral  oondition  of  Sweden^ 
as  brought  out  bjr  statistical  reports^  we  have 
already  adverted^  and  have  no  wish  to  return 
to  the  important,  though  melancholy  theme ; 
so  we  shall^  in  preference^  follow  our  tourist  in 
his  picturesque  coasting  voyage  up  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  and  in  his  subsequent  eccentric  perambu- 
lations in  the  interior.  He  embarked  at  Stock- 
holm in  a  nice-looking  steam-vessel^  which  goes 
up  the  Gulf  as  far  as  Umea  once  a-fortnight^ 
touching  at  all  the  intermediate  ports,  and  which^ 
once  in  the  season,  goes  the  length  of  Tornea, 
that  the  curious  or  sceptical  may,  with  their  own 
eyes,  see  the  sun  above  the  horizon  at  midnight. 
The  scenery  in  the  first  part  of  the  voyage 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and,  among  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Aland  isles  and  uninhabitable  rocks, 
wild  and  unique.  The  coast  scenery  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  the  Sk&r-gard  as  it  is  called,  differs 
from  all  other  sea  coasts.  Gefle  was  the  iirst 
place  of  note  at  which  they  halted.  It  is  a  thriv- 
ing place,  and  is  already  of  considerable  mari- 
time importance.  It  contains  8000  inhabitants. 
The  houses  have  all  gardens ;  and  now,  in  July, 
peas  and  beans  were  in  blossom.  It  was  late,  to 
be  sure,  but  still  they  were  coming,  and  better 
things  were  present. 

The  common  people  appear  well  oflf  in  this  town  ;  they 
keep  cowf,  and  goau,  and  have  a  considerable  extent, 
for  the  ane  of  the  town,  of  adjoining  land  cultivated  in 
garden  husbandry.  These  are  advantagee  of  great  weight 
in  a  poor  honeebold.  The  people  efideutly  have  employ, 
ment  in  this  town  ;  and  several  large  vessels  on  the  stocks 
show  that  this  place  is  thriving.  AAer  discharging  a 
great  deal  of  goods,  onr  vessel  proceeded  through  the 
nme  maze  of  islets,  and,  towards  sunset,  went  up  a  long 
and  beautiful  sound  or  inlet  for  several  miles,  and  stop- 
ped for  the  night  near  a  little  town  called  Sodrenhamn. 
We  take  fire-wood  on  board  at  those  halting-places ;  coals 
are  more  expensive  than  wood  in  this  quarter. 

A  very  important  fishery  is  carried  on  here — 
namely,  the  Stromming  fishery — to  which  all  the 
coast  towns  owe  not  a  little  of  their  rising  pro* 
sperity.  The  stromming  is  a  very  delicate  fish, 
about  the  size  of  a  sprat,  and  is  cured  like  the 
herring.  A  barrel  of  salted  stromming  is  con- 
sidered a  necessary  in  every  household  on  the 
coast,  and  over  all  Finland  and  the  north  of 
Russia.  The  natural  craving  for  salt,  in  places 
where  it  is  scarce,  and  very  dear,  is  thus  gratified, 
while  a  relishing  article  of  food  is  obtained. 
From  the  troublesome  navigation  of  the  narrow 
sounds  and  islet  channels  of  this  coast,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  the  steamers  to  halt,  especially  if 
fogs  come  on  to  make  night  where  otherwise  at 
this  season  there  would  be  no  darkness.  The 
steam-yessel  accordingly  halted  at  Hernosand, 
and  put  on  shore  the  bishop,  who  had  been  a  pas- 
senger from  Stockholm. 

In  all  the  places  we  touched  at,  the  people  shewed  a 
respect  and  interest  which  only  a  good  man  in  any  station 
could  receive  ;  for  it  was  voluntary,  and  from  all  ranks 
of  people^  not  merely  from  the  clergy  who  came  to  wait 
on  him.  Bishop  Prantzen  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets  this  country  has  produced.  He  asked  me 
to  pay  him  a  visit  on  my  way  back.  I  wonder  if  ever 
an  English  bishop  asked  a  Swedish  traveller  whom  he 
SMt  la  a  ttesmboaty  to  yiiit  him  f    Yet,  in  talent  and 


social  infloence,  our  bench  of  biaheps  can  eortaMypte. 
duce  no  individual  equal  to  the  Bishop  of  Herooiaad. 
The  rest  of  our  passengers  are  gentlemen  in  buaineujooe 
or  two  students  from  Upsala,  and  two  German  ship. 
masters  going  to  purchase  a  vessel. 

It  does  one  good  to  hear  of  so  apostle-like  a 
bishop,  were  it  but  for  the  rarity  of  the  character. 
One  more  snatch  of  manners  is  thus  given  as  tbe 
traveller  touched  on  Umea. 

Last  night,  before  the  gale  came  on,  we  sat  on  deek; 
and  a  lady,  who  in  any  country  would  have  btsn  caliei 
beautiful,  played  the  guitar,  and  sang  Italian  airsssws 
glided  over  tbe  smooth  sea  in  the  evening  sonbiaoii. 
Can  this  be  the  road  to  Lapland,  I  thought,  or  am  I  coait. 
ing  on  the  Adriatic  ?  it  is  rather  ridiculous,  when  we 
consider  on  the  spot  the  fiilee  impremions  which  tnrel. 
lers  give  us  of  distant  plaoes-^innoceatly,  no  dnnfal, 
because  these  are  their  real  impceesions  received  in  sa 
excited  stale  of  mind.  This  Umea,  and  all  the  tow&i  I 
have  passed,  are,  in  sober  reality,  very  like  our  own 
coast-side  towns  of  the  same  population.  The  people 
earn  their  living  in  the  same  way,  by  the  fisbsrles,  ito 
trade  of  ship  building,  and  the  supplying  tbe  neighboii* 
ing  country  with  wares.  Tbe  people  are  clad  in  tto 
same  way — the  peasantry  very  like  our  own  Scotch  eunn- 
try  people.  In  some  respects  the  difference  appesrs  to  me 
in  fuvour  of  the  little  towns  here.  They  are  more  opca 
and  airy,  tbe  streeu  better  paved  and  cleaner ;  thehenri 
more  roomy  and  nice,  the  meanest  with  window.eQitsiai 
and  blinds,  and  flower-pots  in  the  windows,  and  mnch 
better  washed  and  scoured.  The  inns  are  better.  I  am 
here  In  a  more  comfortable,  cleaner  house,  tbsti  any  of 
onr  smaller  towns  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  excepiifif, 
perhaps,  Inverness,  can  boast  of.  lo  this  liule  tewn^ef 
1100  inhabiuints,  at  the  distance  of  470  miles  from  the 
capital^  there  are  two  booksellers*  shops,  in  which  I 
found  a  good  stock  of  modem  books;,  among  othen  the 
*''  Life  of  Columbus,**  by  Washington  Irving,  in  Englhh. 
All  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
appearance  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  elegsncisB  sf 
a  refined  life,  are  to  be  found  in  as  great  abundance  ai  ia 
our  small  towns,  and  perhaps  even  extending  lower  is 
society,  from  the  daily  mode  of  living  being  lees  costlf. 
In  the  appearance  or  habits  of  the  people,  iheie  ie  no> 
thing  to  give  you  the  idea  of  ignorance,  rawaese,  or  s 
low  state  of  maimers.  There  is  nothing  of  Lapfeiod 
here,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  food.  I  had  seen  grof  lai^ 
that  is,  rough  salmon,  or,  in  other  words,  raw  aalmon, 
on  the  carte  of  a  restaurateur  in  Stockholm;  and,  eeein; 
other  people  eat  it  with  relish,  I  called  for  a  poitien  of 
it  too,  but  could  not  biing  myself  to  swallow  a  elioeof 
raw  fish.  Here  it  was  put  down  for  breakfitft,  sipsf 
with  slices  of  smoked  salmon,  and  slices  of  smolted  roo- 
deer  flesh  ;  but  none  of  these  articles  had  ever  been  on 
the  fire.  The  two  German  shipmasters  breakfasted  at 
the  same  time,  but  could  make  nothing  of  these  nw 
materials.  I  determined  to  try,  since  such  is  the  food  of 
the  country — and  I  must  live  like  the  people  of  the 
country  to  know  how  they  live — and  with  oil,  vinegar, 
and  pimento,  which  is  used  here  instead  of  black  pep- 
per, I  found  graf  lax^  not  a  bad  a  thing.  I  can  under- 
stand that  a  taste  for  it  may  be  readily  acquired.  •  • 
.  .  .  Dinner  was  well  dressed ;  and,  except  that  cus- 
tard over  the  spinage  is  not  our  way  of  using  these  eat^ 
ables,  presented  nothing  diflferent  from  Stockbotm.  The 
linen,  beds,  and  every  article  in  the  household  being  deao, 
nice,  and  in  order,  the  servant  girls  very  neatly  dressed, 
and  the  kitchen  as  nice  and  bright  as  in  anyEngnih 
house,  the  difference  between  this  town  and  tlie  chidT 
towns,  for  instance,  of  Roe^shire  or  Caithness,  \n  the 
comforts  or  refinements  of  civilised  lif>,  do  ndt  strike  me 
as  exhibiting  any  balance  agaiast  t&e  capital  ^IAms 
I.apmark. 

Steam  navigation  has  alreftdy  oo»fcrfediiB* 
mense  benefits  on  this  coast.  Where  a  aailio^ 
vessel  could  formerly  make  only  three  voyagtf 
in  the  year  from  Umea  to  the  Baltie,  people  imv 
get  all  they  want  aao»  a  fortaiglit  by  flteiM"* 
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TU#1i^el\raatier  capHttl  of  those  Mattered 
colonies,  consisting  of  people  ftom  the  more 
southern  p«rt«  of  Sweden^  who  have   formed 
oiunerous  settlements  in  l^e  wUda  and  forests 
of  L^nntrk.    Mr  Ltdng  resolved  to  visit  those 
remote  and  soHtarf  clearings,  as  far  as  he  could 
M  a  road  through  the  forests.    He  went  first 
to  Degersfors,  a  town  of  ahout  1200  inhabitants, 
tod  afltorvards  inspected  fie  veral  of  the  insulated 
ciesriagfl  in  remoter  spots  in  the  woods.     The 
sKtIert  seem  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
those  in  the  worst  parts  of  Upper  Canada,  or  of 
Nova  Scotia,  but  one  to  which  a  very  inferior 
Mil  and  climate  denies  the  hope  of  that  improve- 
neat  which  mst  take  place  in  America.  Amidst 
Ike  general  poverty,  the  log -cabins  of  the  set- 
tlers were  clean,  which  can  hardly  be  affirmed  of 
the  ihantieg  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  emigrants 
io  Caaada ;  and  those  who  had  been  here  for 
Muttaie  were  drawing  comforts  around  them. 
Ms  the  eastern  of  this  thinly-populated  region 
for  travellers  to  stay  at  the  manse  or  parsonage 
when  one  is  to  be  found ;  but,  as  our  traveller 
viihedtoremaiii  fmr  some  days,  instead  of  throw- 
isfr  himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  clergy- 
nmn,  he  found  lodgings  with  one  of  the  settlers ; 
vbere  he  obtained  milk  and  fish,  and  "  every- 
thing temarkably  dean."    The  settlers  manu- 
fertwe  saltpetre,    which    is  received    by  the 
jwemnient  in  payment  of  the  direct  taxes  levied 
«n  all  the  Swedish  peasantry.    They  also  make 
potash ;  and  tar  promises  to  become  an  important 
vticle  of  manufacture  were  restrictions  once 
s^oBshed  and  roads  opened.    Mr  Laing  gives 
tt  Rconnt  of  the  process.    The  labour  of  trans- 
|>ortiiig  the  barrels  of  tar  out  of  the  forest  to 
the  river  side  is  at  present  a  great  and  serious 
^ravbaek  on  this  braneh  of  industry:  .and  tar- 
••king  is  therefore  at  present  a  very  poor  trade. 
W>x  and  hemp  are  grown  on  most  of  the  farms, 
^  spinning-wheels  and  looms  for  weaving  the 
vooUea  and  linen  clothing  of  the  family,  are 
^d  m  every  cottage  in  the  north  of  Sweden. 
"Oiere  foUows  on  this  information  some  sound 
wnarks  on  national  economy. 

Tb«  nile  in  every  family  in  Sweden,  high  or  low,  is 
te  do  u  mnch  as  possible  by  household  industry,  with- 
^  going  to  market.  It  is  imposaibie  that  trade  or 
••aafcaures  can  be  in  any  very  flourishing  state,  where, 
"•»  btbit,  want  of  money,  and  distance  from  toivus, 
'^has  become  the  prevailing  mode  of  living.  People 
v^rbay  what  they  cannot  possibly  exist  without,  and  can. 
Jj«  laake  any  substitute  for  themselves — and  these  are  but 
^ankles.  It  is  quite  as  necessary  to  train  a  people  to 
2^*une  aa  to  manufacture,  to  exchange  rapidly  industry 
"flniastry.  The  want  of  this  home  market,  in  which 
I  feaa  can  sell  his  own  products,  and  buy  such  as  he  re- 
nins, md  the  want  of  any  desire  to  do  so,  are  the 
'*teial  consequences  of  the  selling  and  buying  being 
''f'icied  to  privileged  persons  and  places.  A  people  in 
Ills  state  ne? er  can  make  any  advance  of  importance  in 
t^  sr  Bianufacture ;  and  Sweden  is  in  this  state. 

^  "Was  while  at  Degersfors  that  Mr  Laing  dis- 
**^«red  those  out-door  worshippers,  forming  the 
9Rni«f  rsligione  dissent  in  Sweden,  whom  we 
^a  slready  noticed.  To  these  poor  settlers 
^  gave  seme  useful  lessons  in  fly-fishing, 
'^^•af^  their  living  depends  so  much  on  fishing, 
^^^  appiratiia  i«  ^ceeedingly  mde  and  ill-con- 


stmoted.  Mr  Ldng  says  thef  «r*  Wiiad  the 
Highlanders  in  their  fishing-tackle  ,*  bnt  they 
seem  even  behind  the  despised  aborigines  of 
Australia.  They  were  quite  delighted  tdth  their 
own  success  when  practising  Mr  Laing's  mode, 
and  will  doubtless  long  remember  their  bene- 
volent instructor.  The  poortst  of  the  new  set- 
tlers had  no  other  bread  than  that  made  of  hark- 
meal ;  but  it  is  probable  that  their  small  crops 
might,  by  the  end  of  July,  when  Mr  Laing 
visited  them,  have  been  exhausted.  Those  who 
have  rye  use  half  and  half,  and  the  bread  of 
mixed  rye  and  ground  bark  is  far  fVom  being  un- 
eatable. ''  The  ruddy  cheeks  of  the  country  girls 
prove  that  it  is  no  unwholesome  food,  qualified, 
no  doubt,  as  it  is,  with  plenty  of  milk  and  butter, 
and  hard  work."  A  thin-skinned,  fine-haired, 
delicate,  small-boned  animal  like  the  Aldemey 
cow,  either  white,  or  dun  and  white,  is  the  cow 
of  this  cold  region.  It  is  a  finer  breed  than  any 
Mr  Laing  saw  in  hisover-luid  journey  beck  to 
Stockholm,  and  the  cows  were  also  good  milkers. 
The  population  of  these  Lapland  parishes  has 
increased  rapidly  of  late,  in  consequence  of  emi- 
gration. The  land  is  ceded  by  the  Government 
on  easy  terms ;  but  our  traveller  believes  little 
advance  can  be  made  towards  prosperity,  here 
or  elsewhere,  until  the  system  of  exclusive  pri- 
vilege in  trade  and  dealing,  be  abolished  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  the  drudges  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tar,  saltpetre,  and  potash  for  the  benefit 
of  the  privileged  mercantile  class,  the  kings  of 
the  country^  are  free  to  labour  for  themselves, and 
able  to  secure  the  whole  fruits  of  their  industry. 
Provision  is  made  by  the  state  for  the  education 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  people;  but^ 
among  a  population  so  poor  and  scattered,  it  la 
necessarily  scanty,  £very  third  Sunday  is  ob^ 
served  with  more  solemnity  than  the  others; 
and,  as  the  worshippers  have  to  travel  very  fkr  to 
church,  they  also  very  naturally  transact  their  sec- 
ular business  before  or  after  service.  There  are 
booths  around  all  the  churches  for  the  shelter  of 
the  horses  and  the  accommodation  cf  the  people; 
and,  bringing  fodder  for  their  horses,  and  provi- 
sions along  with  them,^hey  make  themselves  at 
home.  The  law  of  Charles  XL,  which  makes  it 
imperative  on  the  clergy  to  have  every  Swedish 
subject  taught  to  read,  and  tiiat  which  prevents 
every  man  and  woman  from  marrying  who  has 
not  taken  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  from  communi- 
cating until  they  can  read  and  are  instructed  in 
their  religious  creed,  has  kept  up  education  even 
in  these  wildernesses.  Besides  the  fixed  and 
ambulatory  schools  of  these  wide  parishes,  chil- 
dren are  taught  at  home  by  their  parents.  Laes- 
tadius,  the  missionary  already  mentioned,  was 
the  son  of  one  of  those  poor  and  lonely  settlers 
in  the  forest,  placed  at  forty  miles  distance  from 
any  other  habitation  :— 

«« Yet,  with  all  their  poverty,'^  he  says,  "  and  aU  their 
striving  for  the  most  pressing  neoetsaries  of  life,  our 
parents  never  forgot  or  put  off  the  teaching  us  to  read. 
Before  we  could  well  speak,  our  fiather  taught  us  our 
prayers ;  and  these  were  the  first  thing  in  the  momiuf 
and  the  last  at  night  Our  mother  spared  ne  pains  to 
teaoh  us  to  rsad  la  a  book ;  and  at  five  years  of  ag^  I 
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COBld  rtftd  lUiy  Swtdiah  book|  and  at  six  Mold  gitt  ttm^ 
sonable  answen  to  quMitioAi  on  the  head  points  of  Chris* 
tiaoity.'*  Tbii,  too,  was  the  home  life  of  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  among  new  settlers ;  for  flsb>  the  making 
ghie  from  the  reindeer's  horns  thejr  ooold  gather,  awl  a 
little  dairy  produos,  ware  all  the  means  of  wibaisMaot 
which  the  parenU  of  Petms  Liaesiadiiis  had.  I  And,  from 
the  same  interesting  work»  that  here  in  Norland^  learn- 
ing is  held  in  such  respect,  that  students,  who  have  con- 
cluded their  course  of  education  at  the  Gymnasium  In 
Hemosand,  but  want  means  to  felk>w  out  their  studies 
at  the  university,  receive  recommendations  firom  the  eon- 
sistory,  and  a  permiasion  to  collect  a  viaticum  for  them- 
selves within  certain  parishes ;  "  and  every  peasant  thinlu 
it  a  duty  to  give  them  something,  generally  twelve  slcil- 
lings ;  and  the  poor  scholar  will  thus  collect  fiDm  300 
to  700  dollars."  These  are  curious  traits  of  ancient 
manners-— 

—And  of  existing  manners  likewise.  These  stu- 
dents are  exactly  the  same  as  the  hedge-scholars 
which  form  the  great  hody  of  the  priests  and 
schoolmasters  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Returning  to  Umea,  Mr  Laing  hegan  to  set 
his  face  towards  the  more  civilized  regions.  The 
farther  behind  he  left  Umea,  the  more  the  soil 
improved,  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  became 
more  luxuriant.  The  country  was  again  not  a 
forest,  but  one  of  ridges  and  cultivated  hollows, 
occupied  by  little  lakes,  sometimes  connected 
with  narrow  arms  or  sounds  of  the  Baltic.  He 
was  now  in  Angermanland,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  primitive  manfacturing  district  in 
England.  The  loom  was  heard  going  in  every 
house,  and  the  hanks  of  every  rivulet  had  webs 
of  linen  spread  on  them  to  bleach.  The  manu- 
factures  are  entirely  domestic ;  the  whole  is  car- 
ried on  upon  the  little  farm  on  which  the  flax  is 
grown,  and  is  managed  by  the  females  of  the 
family,  save  the  ploughing  and  the  sowing  of 
the  flax  seed : — 

It  is  not,  however,  oonined  to  linen  for  household 
use,  or  for  the  family  clothing.  The  linen  is  sold  all 
over  the  kingdom  ;  and  at  one  little  inn,  Borsta,  there 
was  a  table  laid  out,  as  we  sometimes  see  In  manufactur- 
ing districts  in  England,  with  products  of  the  place.  I 
was  shewn  linen  which  appeared  lemarkaMy  fine)  at  one 
doUar  forty  tkillings  per  ell,  about  three  shillhigs  ster- 
ling«  and  was  told  the  whole  piece  of  seventy-seven  ells 
weighed  only  eight  pounds.  ....  The  people  of 
these  two  countries,  north  and  south  Angermanland, 
seem  to  unite,  on  a  small  scale,  all  the  advantages  of  a 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  population,  mere  ftilly 
than  any  district  1  have  ever  seen*  Ths  land  is  all  in 
small  estates  in  ths  possession  qf  the  peasants.  The 
men  do  the  farm  business :  the  women  are  driving  a  not 
less  profitable  branch  of  industry.  There  is  Aill  employ- 
ment at  the  loom  or  in  spinning,  foi  old  and  yoang  of 
the  fomale  sex.  Servants  are  no  burden.  About  the 
houses  and  inside,  there  is  all  the  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness of  a  thriving  manufacturing,  and  the  abundance  of 
an  agricultural  population.  The  table  linen  laid  down 
even  for  our  glass  of  milk  and  piece  of  bread,  is  always 
clean ;  the  beds  and  sheets  always  ntee  and  white.  Every- 
body is  well  clad,  for  their  manufacturing  is  like  their 
£srming — for  their  own  use  in  the  first  place^  and  the 
surplus,  only  as  a  secondary  object,  for  sale ;  and,  from 
the  number  of  little  nick-nacks  in  their  household^  such 
as  good  tables  and  chairs,  window-curtains  and  blinds — 
which  no  hut  is  without — docks,  fine  bedding,  papeied 
roomsy  and  a  fow  books.  It  is  evident  that  they  lay  out 
their  winnings  on  their  oemferts,  and  that  they  are  not 
•n  a  low  scale  of  social  tvell-being,  but  on  as  high  a 
scale  as  such  of  our  artisans  as  have  a  dear  view  of  eon. 
•tan*  UviBf  by  their  trades.    This  is  Swedea»    It  is 


here  Sa  the  northern  provlaess,  that  what  a  SQaaMy  My 
justly  be  proud  of|  is  realized. 

This  is  tha  character  of  maBofaetures  in  whieh 
the  moralist  and  the  philanthropist  delight— 
this  natural  union  of  agriculture  with  the  con- 
genial branohes.of  domestic  industry.  Mr  Laing 
hopes  that  the  spinning-mill  and  power^leom 
might  not  deteriorate  the  condition  of  this  hap. 
pily-situated  .  manufacturing  and  agricoltorsl 
population.  We  look  hack  to  certain  parts  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  other  English  ooan> 
ties,  only  half  a  century  since,  and  tremble  at 
the  idea  of  change  in  Angermanland.  This  ap- 
pears the  heat  part  of  Sweden  for  the  lower  and 
middle  class.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  south- 
ward, their  condition  deteriorates,  and  domestic 
manufactures,  with  a  surplus  for  sale,  are  mufih 
less  frequent.  The  houses  are  also  inferior,  the 
fences  ragged,  the  roads  or  paths  in  the  hamlets 
bad  and  dirty ;  yet  a  certain  rude  plenty  in  the 
mode  of  living  approximates  the  peasantry  here 
to  those  of  Norway.  <'  Five  meals  a-4ay  are  re- 
gularly taken,  even  by  those  using  bark  meal. 
Fish>  meat,  cheese,  nUlk,  and  gruel— that  is, 
meal  with  milk,  or  with  meat-aoup,  (not  meal- 
and-water  gruel) — are  the  articles  of  diet  Dried 
rein-deer  meat>  smoked  salmon,  mutton,  and 
game  are  the  soUd  articles  of  food."  The  mid- 
day sleep  is  as  regularly  taken  by  all  ranks  at 
this  season  as  in  Spain  or  Italy.  But  the  mid- 
day sleep  was,  not  very  long  ago,  the  practice  of 
the  agricultural  parts  of  £ngland.  Crabbe  gives 
an  amusing  account  of  the  domestic  life  of  a 
primitive  family  of  proprietors  in  Suf oik  or  No^ 
folk,  (we  forget  which,)  with  whon  he  was  cen- 
neoted,  where,  after  the  hall  was  swept  and  ^e 
fires  made  up,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  noon-day 
meal  or  dinner,  mi8tress»  master,  and  servant 
retired  for  an  hour  to  bed  1— after  which  the  lord 
of  the  manor — ^for  it  was  a  manor-hoise-^reie 
to  his  cool  tankard  and  pipe,  and  the  females  re- 
commenced their  domestic  occuj^tions. 

Mr  Laing  notes  a  trait  of  national  manners 
very  charaeteristio  of  the  two  oountries,  in  which 
he  travelled :  the  one  free,  hearty,  and  indepen- 
dent; the  other  polished  by  a  oourt  extending 
its  influence  to  the  lowest  grades  of  society. 
The  hoys  who  take  back  the  horsea  used  by  trt- 
vellers  in  posting,  receive  a  small  gratuity— 

If  you  pay  the  Korwegian  boy  a  lltde  moie  thtt  he 
expects,  he  bawls  out  Tak  !  Tak  i  (thank%  thaak^  Vkt 
the  clapping  together  of  two  deal  boards ;  mh»  JfV 
hand,  and  gives  it  a  squeeae  and  hearty  shakSi  whi^ 
makes  your  bones  ache ;  the  Swedish  sighs  out  his  Tec 
9dmydegst  (thanks  most  humbly)  kisaeethebaefc  ef  yser 
hand,  and  retires,  making  his  obeisanoes  with  a  gnu 
which  many  a  country  gentlemaa  atQoeen  Vkteiia'sown 
might  envy.  In  Norway,  If  you  give  a  penny  to  a  chUi* 
or  alms  to  a  beggar,  you  can  acaicely  get  off  withsats 
shake  of  the  hand:  the  more  poUahed  Swede  U"<«7^ 
sleeve  or  the  skirt  of  your  coat    You  always  get 


sheets  and  xdce  bedding  at  the  poorest  Ian  in  I 
and  our  road-aide  inns  in  Scotland,  even  te  the  ■•"^v* 
aaany  huigh  towns^  ate  Ml  toheeenpafti  t*^  ^ 
dish.  At  thia  season  slntwheitleBaad  sa^egg^*^ 
raw  ealmoB,  which  you  may  get  reaated  for  ymff  o^ 
eating,  are  to  be  found  every  whers,  and  exoeUeat  co»  1 
but  the  ftire  generally  is  scanty,  and  travdlets  i»*Vj" 
partieuhtf,  ahoald  bringa  provtsloa^  haafcet  with  tt^ 
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vni  If  mptmmA  Vy Mr  Hmc  letton^im,  hat  gmendly 
•  fiptnit  boiMiof  for  lodfinf  the  fonta  in,  aptrt  from 
ttefcmil/  hanm,  and  which,  like  a  manae,  ia  built  hj 
the  parish.  The  innkeeper  iia  kind  of  public  parish 
ofi(«r,  having  jurisdiction  In  disputes  about  post  hoties, 
tmu  of  daty,  and  so  on  ;  and  must  keep  ivfular  lists  of 
dwss,  which  are  Inspactad  and  oountersifned  bj  the  local 
tedieaaries  oms  b  aioiuh.  He  is  alao  authorliad  to 
ixasuBS  the  passports  of  all  trarellera>  and  must  enter 
tb«ai  in  bis  day-book.  Sweden  has  all  the  trammels  of 
tiM  Fiench  system  of  passports,  upon  the  internal  com- 
maaications  of  the  natlrea.  The  artisan  and  labouring 
■aacBBBot  BBore  Irom  one  pkiee  to  another  without 
pssvstts  and  waala  of  timsb 

Tmrelliiig  orer  to  much  of  the  scene  of  the 
wuideriiigs  of  QustaTnt  Vasa — over  a  ooontiy  aa 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  Sweden  as  are  Ban- 
noekbum  andCnlloden,  or  the  isles  and  fastnesses 
where  Brace  and  Charles  Edward  found  shelter, 
ia  Soottidi  story-^giTes  riae  to  long  historical 
remiiiiseences^  and  to  specnlationt,  to  which  we 
cannot  advert^  contented  with  the  following  de- 
•eription  of  the  brave  and  loyal  DaleoarHansy 
vUcfa  is  both  interesting  and  instructive : — 

The  Dalecarliana— -the  men  of  the  dales  and  valleys^ 
take  the  same  place  in  the  Swedish  population,  that  the 
Mvntafaieert  or  Highlanders  do  in  other  countries.  They 
lie  the  most  simple,  hardy,  and  unchanged  in  their  mode 
ftf  lirittg.  The  dales  or  mlleys  are  the  two  great  river- 
bsnni,  with  the  many  side  branches  of  the  Vesterdal  and 
n4  Osterdal  rirers,  which  unite  in  the  neighbourdood  of 
Faklon,  and  form  one  called  Dal  rirer,  running  into  the 
MS  at  Elracarleby,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Gefle.  The 
ftaOy  of  raUays,  straths,  glens,  dalea,  might  perhaps  be 
diridedwith  admantage  into  two  classes — tliMe  ibrmed 
aad  diriM  from  each  other  by  parallel  ridgesof  mountains 
or  ooimected  hills,  and  those  which  are  depressions  in  a 
table  land,  without  any  ridgaa  of  mountains,  and  inde- 
ptsdmt  of  them.  The  Dab  are  of  this  character.  Un. 
Im  towards  the  Norwegian  ^elde,  no  chains  of  moun- 
tun  slerationa  divide  the  branches  of  the  Dal  river  from 
each  other,  or  the  Clar  river  on  one  side,  and  the  Lyusne 
OB  the  other.  This  land  of  valleys  is  inhabited  by  a 
Hopit,  in  number  133,895  individuals,  who  retain  much 
if  the  aadent  aimplicity  of  manners,  mode  of  living,  and 
drill.  The  Dalecarle  still  thinks  himself,  as  our  High- 
landers  do,  of  a  superior  caste,  and  adheres  proudly  to 
Ui  white  wadmal  coat,  his  breeches  with  huge  buttons 
IbI  knee  bugles  ;  his  hose  gartered  below  the  Itnee ;  and 
Ml  wife  to  her  red  stockings,  high-heeled  shoes,  and 
TiDswcap.  Every  parish  or  dale,  however,  has  soma 
?mliar  cokrar  or  stripe,  but  all  the  women  me  this  shoe 
with  a  high-heel  or  prop  under  the  hinder  part  of  the 
^  It  has  gi>en  them  a  peculiar  kind  of  gait,  from  the 
Wk  ihiews  not  being  so  much  exerted,  and  the  fore 
ibewB  mote.  When  they  are  walking  barefoot  at  this  | 
MtoSB,  they  brinf  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  first  to  the 
Aigreuid,  asaoMiersof  old  used  to  be  drilled  In  vain 
*ida,    I  can  distinguish  a  Dal  woman  walking  barefoot 


have  been  implanted  in  the  people  thcMselvw 
aocqstoaied  to  eottoa  aad  linen,  would  not  marry  to 'be 
clothed  in  wadmal,  or  to  begtt  chiMren  who  are  thought 
suiUbly  dothad  in  a  sheepskin,  with  the  wool  inwat^ 
The  oontraat  between  this  people  aad  the  Norlanden,  the 
people  of  Angermanland,  is  very  striking  and  instm^ 
tive.  Both  are,  in  general,  proprietors  of  the  land  they 
live  OD ;  but  the  latter,  probably  Arom  living  nearer  to 
the  sea  coast  and  the  small  towns  which  supply  their 
wants,  have  acquired  those  tastes  and  demands  for  objects 
of  luxury,  or  rather  dvilisatioB,  which  prevent  their  sub- 
dividing their  lands  into  portions  too  small  fsr  a  subsist* 
ence,  according  to  their  ideas  of  what  is  necessary  for  a 
family.  There  is  no  over-multiplication  in  the  norths 
because  the  most  indigent  household  must  have  a  hoose 
of  two  or  three  rooms,  a  good  bed,  Unen,  a  kitchen,  with 
several  copper  vessels,  and  platea  and  dishes,  a  dock,  a 
loom,  and  many  other  articles  which  cannot  be  gathered 
together  without  time  and  money,  and  without  which, 
people,  according  to  their  ideas,  could  not  set  up  as  mar- 
ried housekeepers.  Here  the  andent  IVugality  keeps  the 
people  to  the  andent  simple  wants  of  what  will  satisfy 
the  craviagB  of  nature  for  food  and  warmth.  A  single 
room  hut,  a  alip  of  land,  a  few  goats^  aad  the  andsnt 
dress,  the  finery  inherited  perhaps  from  former  genera- 
tion^ satisfy  these.  They  are  not  worse  off  in  their 
•qualor  than  thdr  ndghbours ;  thdr  forefathers  lived  so. 
On  these  therefore^  as  on  a  suAdeaey,  they  aaarry,  and 
multiply  aad  deterioralf.  A  royal  proclamation,  or 
edict,  of  ia27»  fixed  a  minimum  for  the  subdivision  of 
estates,  by  ordering  that  each  distinct  possession  should 
be  sufident  for  the  maintenance  of  three  working  people, 
rsokottittg  for  that  an  extent  equal  to  foddering,  summer 
aad  wiater,  one  horse  or  a  pair  of  dmught  oxen,  three  or 
four  oowa^  and  ivo  or  aix  sheep  or  goats.  £xperientis - 
has  proved,  that  from  nine  to  fifteen  tunneland,  or  seven 
one-third  to  twdve  one-third  imperial  acres,  would  be 
the  average  siie  of  such  lots.  But  the  Daleearliaas  had 
a  special  permission  from  Cbaries  IX.  to  divide  their  h»da 
aa  they  pleased.  It  would  be  dangwons  to  taaiper  with 
the  andent  righta  or  pr^jadioss  of  such  a  people,  aad  bo- 
sides,  however  well  meant,  such  an  interference  of  a 
government  with  the  rights  of  owners  to  sell  their  pro. 
perties  in  such  parcels  as  they  please^  is  opposed  to  all 
principle,  might  be  adopted  in  Turkey,  or  in  Pranoe  be- 
fore the  BoT^ution,  hut  ia  a  oetitury  behind  the  spirit  of 
our  times^eveninthe  most  absolute  kingdoms.  .  .  • 
•  •  The  valleys— -Dalame— is  a  name  applied  to  this 
restrict  of  country,  as  appropriately  as  the  Highlands 
widi  a%  to  a  district  of  an  oppodte  description.  The 
tract  ftuaa  Fahhm  to  the  Utile  town  Hedemora^  iaachain 
of  small  vaUey%  or  deprssriens  in  the  grooad,  filled  in 
the  bottom  generally  with  a  little  lake,  and  divided  from 
each  other  only  by  gentle  derations,  and  very  frequently 
by  those  sandy  aaaes,  which  I  have  before  montaoned, 
running  across  them.  The  housss  and  aoil  improve,  and 
p«opertks  apparently  art  much  laifer  the  lower  doom 
the  country  I  come.  High  up  im  the  valley-oonntry  there 
is  unusual  distress,  as  the  crops  for  seven  years  sucoss- 
nvdy,  have  been  very  scanty  all  orer  Sweden,  and  in  the 
northern  districts  and  those  high  aiiioTe  the  aea  level,  have 
been  total  foilares.    On  the  tends,  one  mestalitHs  chili. 


ky  her  gait.    It  b  an  evil  attending  this  adherence  to  thdr  j  ran  of  six  er  aavea  yean  of  age  apparently,  from  their 

i«inn  drsia,  dwellings,  aad  modes  of  living,  that  they  j  starved  and  stinted  growth,  carrying  bundles  on  thdr 

fcweaeqniied  ne  tastes  or  hahiu  oonafteraoHng  the  ten*  i  backs,  and  seeking  a  living  for  themsdves,  with  hunger 

'toey  to  ovsr-omltipiication ;  no  expendve  wants,  render-  I  in  their  looks.    I  have  met  to-day,  ten  or  twdve  fhmilies 

laf  amrriaae  incompaUble  with  habitual  gratificationa,   ;  of  these  primitive  looking  Delecarllans  fn  Hielr  while 

*  with  soctti  standing.    They  have,  fh>m  want  of  these  y 

<bisk%m«riedaaii  multiplied,  and  divided  thdr  little 

pwpwtiss,  ta  aneartsnt  aiaailar  to  what,  from  the  same 

iMse,tskssplaeeaasong  tenaatryin  Ireland.    Govem- 

■mii  under  dUforent  reigns,  has  attempted  to  cheek  this 

^Mvision  of  property,  by  Uws  establishing  s  minimum ; 

Wl  smh  an  arikairary  intetforsnee  with  the  rights  of  pre- 

lerty  of  esntae  hns  foiled,  for  what  law  can  eoms  hetmssn 
1  sdler,  or  parsnts  and  ehildren.  In  foasilj  ar- 
ts? II  govnmment  had  elevated  the  tastes  and 

^bilB  of  the  pesflc^  by  giving  them  free  aceem  to  the 

*^M  of  expendve  gwtificatlon  (by  a  IVee  trade,)  the 

*«lt  It:  a  ten  HiiBBAi  sahdividen  ef  ptop«rt^  weM 


Ung^  and  perhapa  origfamilyoopied  foom,  thatof  the  a 
and  nuns — some  with  carts  conveying  the  old  people  and 
thdr  goods,  emigrating  to  the  coast  dde,  to  buy  or  bsf 
thdr  bread,  nntil  their  crops  at  borne  are  ripe.  These 
people  are  aol  h^ltually  heggafs,  nor  do  tbey  ever  nek 
for  eharity.  They  ars^  en  the  contrary,  very  Ingealens 
workmen,  andmany  of  the  peasantry  carry  ahont  basket, 
worit,  garden  toola^  wooden  docka^  and  even  watchea  of 
thdr  own  making,  for  aale,  aad  in  ihia  way  cam  a  Bring 
for  the  sasBBMr  hal^year,  when  the  crope  ef  thdr  own 
Utdepatrhsser  lead  do  natenttce  tefcstp  thsnu  The 
restraints  npon  the  exercise  of  taads  and  sale  ef  wmm 
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ptcH  hearily  upon  thete  people,  whoee  wanderinf  traffic 
in  smMur  it  abtolatdy  neeenaiy  for  their  lubtitteiice, 
aa  their  portlmii  of  land  ooaU  not  keep  them  all  the  year 
nMuufc  It  ia  winked  at  by  the  authoritiea,  aa  a  matter 
•f  neceetity,  and  complained  of  by  the  pririlaged  trader 
men  and  dealen,  aa  inroads  upon  their  righta  and  means 
of  liring. 

The  press  is  under  a  rigid  censorship  in  Swe- 
deoy  and  the  government  is  perpetually  and 
capriciously  interfering  with  it ;  while  the  edU 
tors^  upheld  hy  public  opinion^  are  dexterous  in 
eluding  its  mandates.  Mr  Laing  found  the 
inhabitants  of  Gefle  in  great  excitement  on  his 
return  there,  from  their  newspaper  having  been 
suppressed.  This  was  attended  with  serious  in- 
convenience to  advertisers,  or  it  might  not  have 
been  so  much  heeded.  The  only  effect  of  the 
suppression  was  the  editor  sending  round  a 
humorous  card,  at  the  usual  time  of  delivery  of 
the  paper^  announcing  the  death  of  his  first-born, 
and  recommending  his  second  paper  under  a 
new  name.  In  Stockholm  there  is  now  in  circu- 
lation the  ''  Twenty.fifth  Aftonblad,"  twenty, 
fear  having  been  suppressed.  These  petty  skir. 
mishes  and  feuds,  in  which  the  government  is 
sure  to  be  beaten  in  the  long-run,  are  inconceiv- 
ably silly  ;  for  there  is,  in  fact,  much  more  diffi. 
culty  in  commencing  a  newspaper  in  this  country, 
where  the  press  is  said  to  be  free,  than  in  8 we- 
den.  The  giving  in  the  names  of  every  proprie- 
tor, and  the  security  to  be  found  to  the  Stamp- 
Office,  are  all  so  many  heavy  obstructions  to 
publication,  which  we  owe  to  the  Pitt  period. 
On  reaching  Stockholm,  it  was  found  in  yet 
greater  excitement,  in  consequence  of  the  rigor, 
ous  prosecution  of  Mr  Crusentolphe — a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  press.—for  the  publication  of 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  betrayed  an  attempt 
which  had  l>een  made  by  the  Government  to  pur- 
chase his  silence.  He  made  other  accusations 
against  the  Ministers,  and  it  was  held  that  to  as- 
perse the  Council  was  to  asperse  the  Kingl 
He  was  tried  by  a  packed  jury,  and  condemned 
to  three  years'  imprisonment  in  a  fortress.  Yet 
Berzelius,  the  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  was 
on  this  jury;  and  Mr  Laing  hopes  that  the  law 
only  may  be  bad,  and  that  the  case  was  fairly 
tried.  But  the  general  impression  was,  that  Mr 
Crusentolphe  had  suffered  gross  injustice  under 
legal  forms ;  and,  in  consequence,  a  great  assem. 
blage  of  well-dressed  people,  of  the  middle  class, 
attended  him  on  his  committal  to  prison ;  and, 
by  their  cheers,  testified  their  disapprobation  of 
the  sentence  and  the  Government.  There  was 
considerable  agitation.  The  windows  of  the 
minister  of  public  justice  were  broken  by  the 
people ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cannon  were 
planted  in  the  streets,  the  palace  was  protected 
by  troops^  patroles  were  everywhere  in  motion, 
and  cavaJry  was  posted  in  the  squares,  and 
other  places,  as  if  a  general  insurrection  had 
been  apprehended.  And  this  in  a  quiet  capital 
of  only  80,000  people  !  Mr  Laing  imagined  this 
much-ado-about-nothing  a  ruse  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ to  create  alarm,  to  excite  sympathy,  and  to 
produce  a  display  of  loyal  feelings,  by  an  affected 
demonstration  of  fear* 


From  Stockholm,  the  traveller  visited  one  of 
the  most  interestusg  points  in  the  past  history  of 
European  civilization,  and  one  which  may  pro. 
bably  again  become  of  nearly  equal  importance 
— ^the  island  of  Gothland.  He  went  in  a  small 
steam. vessel,  and  was  two  days  of  reaching  the 
dilapidated,  but  ever-interesting  town  of  Wisby 
— *'  a  city  of  the  middle  ages,"  and  the  mother 
of  the  Hanseatic  towns.  The  appearance,  from 
the  sea»  of  this  ruinous  northern  Tyre  is  very 
striking,  from  the  numerous  lemains  of  churches, 
and  other  ancient  structures,  huddled  together 
in  a  very  small  space.    The  tourist  remarks^ 

1  oonnted  thirty-five  towers,  spires,  or  prominent  miju. 
On  landing,  the  aspect  is  equally  noreL  Andent  strcet% 
well  paved,  cross  each  other  in  all  direction,  and  the 
causeway-work,  with  two  or  three  parallel  bands,  or 
stripes  of  larger  paving  stones,  runninglengthwise  through 
the  streets,  looks  ornamental,  or  at  least  regular.  I  hare 
seen  such  paving  about  some  cathedral  in  Eugland.  Tbe 
houses  on  each  side  of  these  ancient  streets,  are  in  geoenl 
poor  cabins,  with  gardens,  potato-ground,  aod  com  cropi, 
all  huddled  together,  among  ruins  of  churches  of  very 
extraoidinary  beauty  and  workmanship,  and,  as  ruins, 
in  very  picturesque  preservation.  The  whole  city  is  sur* 
rounded  by  its  ancient  wall,  with  towers — square,  octag- 
onal, and  round,  as  they  stood  in  the  thirteenth  ceotmy, 
and  with  very  little  demolition.  The  wall  is  entire,  tod 
above  thirty  feet  high,  for  the  greater  part,  and  is  in  ao 
place  demolished.  Of  forty-five  towers  upon  it,  the 
greater  part  are  entire  ;  some  are  roofed  in,  and  used  at 
magazines,  a  prison,  storehouses,  or  workshops.  .  . 
.  .  .  •  This  curious  city  (which  might  arcommodate 
within  its  area  and  along  its  paved  streets  30,000  or 
40,000  people)  contains  at  present  only  4,268  inhabitaati, 
badly  lodged  in  little  tenements,  under  edifices  of  great  coit 
and  magnificence,  which  the  former  inhabitants  r^redwith 
the  superfl  uity  ot  their  wealth.  You  scarcely  see  a  huoiaa 
being  moving  in  streets  once  crowded  with  the  wealthiest 
merctiants  of  all  countries.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  before  the  Hans  towns  were  heard  o^ 
Wieby  had  long  been  the  great  emporium  of  commerce 
in  the  north  oi  Eui-ope :  the  market,  in  which  the  pro- 
ductions, even  of  the  East,  brought  by  caravans  to  Noro- 
gorod  and  across  tbe  Baltic,  met  the  furs  and  msUis  of 
the  north,  and  the  buyers  of  the  south  of  Europe.  • 
,  .  .  Wisby  was,  in  tbe  tenth  and  eievemh  centuries, 
(two  hundred  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Han- 
seatic league,  in  1241,)  one  of  the  moat  important  com- 
mercial  ciiiea  in  Europe  Its  mercantile  laws  were  re* 
garded  as  the  most  perfect,  and  they  were  transferred  to 
France  by  Saint  Louis,  whose  code  of  the  Isle  of  Oieron 
was  copied  from  the  constitutions  of  Wisby ;  and  these 
contain  the  principles  of  maritime,  mercantile,  and  inter- 
national law,  as  now  adopted  in  all  civilieed  conatriei. 
Wisby  had  a  population  of  12,0U0  burgesses,  besidv 
labourers,  tradesmen,  women  and  children,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  foreigners  in  tbe  eleventh  century 
were  so  numerous,  that  each  nation  had  its  own  church 
and  house  of  assembly. 

W^isby  declined  aa  Lubeck  gradually  became 
the  seat  of  the  Hanseatic  power.  It  was  stormel 
and  sacked,  in  1361,  by  Waldemar  of  Denmark, 
and  afterwards  became  alternately  the  prey  of 
the  Lubeckers  and  Danes,  until  it  formed,  is 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  robber- 
nest  of  Eric,  the  expelled  King  of  Sweden.  The 
churches  are  described  as  the  most  interestioi^ 
Crothio  edifices  in  £urope ;  and  Wisby  is  pro» 
nounced  the  Rome  of  those  who  wouM  stsdf 
Gothic  architecture  in  its  purity.  Theishnd  ol 
Gothland  is  a  table  of  limestone,  between  80  ant 
150  feet  above  the  sea  level,  77  miles  in  lengtlw 
and  SS  ia  breadth.     The  papulation  it  ftMt 
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40/m,  spiritaally  taught  by  9S  clergjrmen; 
and,  in  this  deUcbed  or  isolated  community^ 
nonls  are  in  as  low  a  condition  as  in  the  conti- 
J16QU1  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  1837,  one  per. 
m  in  every  277  of  these  happy  islanders  had 
been  condemned  for  some  offence ;  and  84  out  of 
the  147  condemned  were  convicted,  for  what,  in 
iDj  dvilised  country,  would  be  punished  as 
moral  offences,  or  one  in  every  484  persons  of 
the  whole  population ;  and,  of  these,  41  were 
cooricted  of  crimes  of  great  moral  turpitude. 
Tkis  is  certainly  a  much  higher  average  than  in 
ADjpartof  Great  Britain,  or  even  in  poor  Ireland; 
isd  Mr  Laing  returns  to  his  former  charge,  or 
to  his  solution  of   the   difficulty,   and   again 


Tkat  bad  govemmeiU,  bad  legislation,  bad  social 
anaogemeiiti,  are  the  j^reat  demoraliziof  agents  in  human 
ndetj;  that  dmokennesi  and  ignoraoce  are  but  second- 
ary ausea — oAen  effects  as  well  as  causes,  of  a  low 
Bonl  lense — and  that  there  is  groM  inconsistency  in  the 
eoodnct  of  the  many  sincere  and  good  men,  who  wish  to 
diainiih  immorality  and  crime,  yet  oppose  all  reform  or 
ciuor  in  political  or  social  institations. 

In  Sweden  he  had  previously  contended,  that 
one  main  cause  of  crime  was 

To  be  looked  for  in  the  great  pressure  of  the  upper  priri. 
k|e4  daises  upon  the  time,  labour,  and  property  of  the 
hmtr;  in  the  servile  condition,  in  a  word,  of  the  mass  of 
tbe  pspnlation.     Their  low  civil  condition— their  state  of 
mtrictkm  and  pupillage,  in  all  that  relates  to  the  free 
IK  and  enjoyment  of  their  industry  and  property — works 
Mt  ofs  low  moral  condition,  .which  even  religious  know- 
Mf«  and  education  cannot  elevate.     If  this  suggestion 
W  correct,  it  brings  out,  in  a  clear  light,  the  true  value 
«f  idbnn  in  civil  Institntioas,  and  of  giving  every  man 
is  a  community,   his  just  and  natural  political  rights, 
*^  these  have  been  invaded  and  appropriated  by  flcti- 
tboi  dirisions,  classes,  and  social  arrangements  of  dariter 
art,  as  the  only  foundations  fbr  a  tmly  religious  and 
Mai  condition  of  society :  it  shows  the  intimate  connec- 
tiiB  between  morals  and  politics,  and  that  the  prlndplea 
vbjch  are  called  liberal  or  radical,  are  closely  united  with 
t^caoseef  religion  and  morality,  and  their  Inilnenees 
■poBhnman  conduct ;  and  that  the  many  pioua  and  good 
am,  who  boaat  themsdvee  conservative  in  all  ezining 
otabliahmenta,  and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  reform, 
oe  faiTohred  in  a  contradiction,  are  upholding  social 
vrmfements  which  render  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
ttd  religion  among  mankind  altogether  nugatory.     It  is 
dttriy  no  dtf&ct  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  Swedish 
Vvple,  that  produces  this  extraordinary  moral  state.     It 
i*  a  Meet  in  their  civil  and  political  condition.     Com- 
1^^  to  the  eotter  or  labourer  in  Scotland,  the  Swedish 
IcMant  is  better  provided  with  physical  comforts :  he  is 
te  better  lodged,  better  ftd ;  his  access  to  fuel  and  food 
^"ter  in  general ;  but  his  property  can  scarcely  be  called 
^  own ;  he  has  it  nominally,  and  has  it  not  really,  for 
itii  vithdrawn  from  him  by  exacttons,  of  so  old  stand- 
n|^  and  so  involved  with  rights  of  great  claases  in  the 
<>Bninnisy,  that,  like  our  tithes,  they  have  become  a 
Itvperty.    He  has  no  freedom  of  mind,  no  power  of  dig- 
amt  hi  religious  opinion  from  the  established  church; 
^KaSM,  al&ough  toleration  nominally  exista,  a  man  not 
Wtised,  coBflrmed,  and  instructed  by  the  clergyman  of 
^eacablishment,  could  not  communicate  in  the  esta- 
^Si^tA  church,  and  could  not  marry,  or  hold  oiBce,  or 
<»r^  any  act  of  majority  as  a  citizen ;  would,  in  short, 
ke  aa  eotlaip :  he  has  no  freedom  of  action,  fbr  the  system 
^imports,  as  H  eodsted  in  Franeeaftar  the  conscription 
^■aaiablidied,  as  a  necessary  branch  of  that  system  for 
>|y*atfag  the  eecape  of  conscripts^  is,  together  with  the 
*>>Kiiptlaai,  established  over  Sweden  in  full  force.     • 
*  •  •   •    They  are  subject  to  corporal  chastlsemsnt 
f^ftajrassteri^  fbr  negligence  in  their  duty ;  and  this 
""vediNipIine  is  sanctioned  by  law  (5  cap.  14,  Handik 


-BttOc^  of  the  present  reign.    It  Mdooes  this  cIms  to  the 
state  of  serfs^  who  may  be  cudgelled  at  pleasure. 

The  condition  of  married  agricultural  labour, 
ers  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Norwegian 
housemen ;  yet  they  are,  in  point  of  mere  food 
and  shelter,  as  well  off  as  the  agricultural  labour* 
ers  of  Great  Britain,  or  better,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  the  established  standard  of  living 
in  this  country.  *'  It  is,"  concludes  Mr  Laing, 
after  having  elaborately  dissected  their  social 
condition — 

It  is  evidently  not  owing  to  any  defect  or  inferiority 
in  their  physical  condition,  in  their  food  or  comforts,  but 
in  their  ciril  condition,  in  their  want  of  self-nepect,  from 
the  want  of  eelf.direction,  and  of  equal  law,  under  a  med- 
dling and  arbitrary  system  of  government,  that  this  mass 
of  the  population  is  demoralized.  These  two  classes  of 
labourers  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the  state,  a  poU-tax  on  each 
male  and  female  above  aeventeen  years  of  age.  The 
torpars's  landlords  have  to  pay  the  taxes  affecting  their 
portions  of  land,  as  part  of  the  hemmans,  but  leokon 
with  them  for  it ;  and  all  have  to  pay  the  various  dues 
to  the  clergy  and  pariah  functionaries,  and  are  subject  to 
the  very  onerous  conscription,  or  military  exercise  during 
the  summer,  to  the  able-bodied  men,  which  is  a  grievous 
tax  upon  the  time  of  the  labouring  class,  and  from  the 
■yatem  of  passports,  necessarily  connected  with  it,  an  im. 
pediment  to  the  free  cirrulation  of  labour.  The  corn- 
laws  also  press  severely  on  this  class.  It  is  a  fixed  duty 
on  com  imported,  and  therefore  upon  a  aoimd  principle ; 
but  the  rapacity  of  government  and  the  class  of  land- 
owners have  fixed  it  one-half  too  high,  so  that  when 
crops  fail,  government  is  obliged  suddenly  to  reduce  the 
duty.  In  consequence  of  this  frequent  interference,  the 
merchant  is  afraid  to  import  a  stock  of  grain,  when  prices 
are  nK>derate ;  and  the  country  has,  therefore,  to  pay  the 
alarm  price.  Grain,  for  instance,  has  been  this  year  about 
three  times  the  average  price,  or  twenty-one  dollars  for 
what  usually  costs  aeven  dollars.  It  has  now,  before  any 
new  grain  can  be  in  the  market,  fisUen  to  fourteen  dollars. 
With  a  more  moderate  duty,  requiring  no  abatement,  and 
a  steady  adherence  of  government  to  it,  the  country  would 
have  been  supplied  ever  since  last  crop,  at  or  under  four- 
teen dollars,  instead  of  paying  one-third  more  to  the 
foreign  merchant. 

The  elective  system  in  Sweden,  and  the  Consti- 
tution  of  the  different  Chambers  of  the  Diet,  is 
vicious  in  the  extreme.  The  clergy,  who  form 
one  Chamber  of  the  Diet— elected  by  themselves, 
from  their  own  body — are  declared,  notwith. 
standing  their  dependence  on  court-favour,  for 
appointments  and  provision  for  their  families, 
to  be  the  most  independent  of  the  four  Chambers. 
Poverty  prevente  many  of  the  nobility  from 
attending  the  Diet  at  alL  One  of  their  many 
privileges  is  exemption  from  taxes,  which,  in 
the  land-tax  alone,  throws  a  burden  of  from  54 
to  225  per  cent,  on  the  taxed  lands.  This  gross 
abuse  has  been  extended  by  the  pretended 
remedy,  which  leaves  all  formerly  privileged  lands 
exempt  from  the  impost,  although  the  purchasers 
should  not  be  noble. 

The  last  Chamber  of  Burgesses  consisted  of  47 
members — of  whom  15  were  burgomasters,  ap- 
pointed such  by  the  crown ;  10  counsellors ;  and 
4  counsellors  of  conmieroe,  all  under  the  influence 
of  the  crown.  But,  of  the  entire  Diet,  in  its 
four  Chambers— consisting  of  718  members — no 
more  than  18  in  the  house  of  nobles,  85  in 
the  house  of  burgesses,  and  1S2  in  the  house  of 
peasants,  were  not  visibly  connected  by  office 
with  the  exectttivej  or  the  court.    This  la  quite 
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MoehMiTe.  Tke  house  of  BobllHy  reprofeiits 
about  13^000  persons,  and  property  valued  at 
76,000,000  of  dollars  ;  tbe  house  of  dergy,  14,000 
persons,  and  1,000,000  of  dollars;  the  house  of 
burgesses,  about  96,000  individuals,  and  about 
85,000,000  of  dollars.  Yet  these  three  Chambers 
have  eaoh  as  much  influence  as  the  house  of  the 
people,  representing  9,000,000  of  a  population, 
and  175,000,000  of  dollars.  Another  class — de- 
scribed as  people  of  condition,  not  nobles,  nor 
yet  burgesses,  but  amounting  to  72,417  persons, 
having  property  taxed  for  59,000,000  of  dollars 
—are  not  represented  at  all.  Upon  the  whole, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Swedish  representative 
system  need  be  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations. 
The  constitution  abounds  in  those  beautiful 
counter-movements  denominated  checki.  There 
is  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  means  of  justice  in 
Sweden ;  and  Mr  Laing  believes  that,  however 
fkulty  the  system  of  legislation  may  be,  the  ma- 
chinery for  its  administration  has  much  in  it  to 
be  commended.  We  find  here  a  complaint  which 
is  becoming  frequent  in  countries  nearer  home. 
The  alienation  of  Finland  has  lessened  the  busi- 
ness of  the  courts ;  and,  as  the  same  number  of 
individuals  have  to  live  by  the  profession,  forms 
and  writings  are  needlessly  multiplied,  under  the 
appearance  of  doing  something,  by  those  who, 
failing  of  business,  want  bread.  But  much  ado 
about  nothing  naturally  pervades  all  the  public 
departments  of  a  country  which  has  so  many 
noble  and  semi-noble  cormorants  to  feed.  To 
return  to  Gothland,  Mr  Laing  predicts  that — 

This  ialand  will  toin*  day  be  considered  the  most  im- 
Bortant  political  point  in  the  north  of  Europe.  From 
its  foofraphical  position,  it  is  a  padlock  upon  the  gulfs  of 
Finland  and  Bothnia,  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  effective 
power,  would  lock  up  the  Bnssian  navy  as  in  a  pond, 
and  secore  the  free  nafifatlon  of  the  Baltic 

Much  sagacious  political  speculation  follows, 
and  is  wound  up  by  the  assertion  that  Russia 
will  speedily  possess  herself  of  this  important 
outpost,  to  which  seisure  the  Gothlanders  may 
not  be  very  averse.  The  climate  of  this  island 
is  remarkably  mild.  In  favourable  seasons  and 
situations,  the  grape,  the  white  mulberry,  and 
the  walnut  ripens ;  and  the  winter  is  of  short 
duration.  Land  is  very  chea^^ ;  and  could  fo- 
reigners be  assured  about  the  tranquillity  of  the 
island,  and  who  are  to  be  its  future  lords,  agri- 
oultural  emigrants  might  be  tempted  to  settle  in 
Gothland.  Mr  Laing  visited  one  farm  on  sale, 
consisting  of  854  acres  of  good  land — much  of  it, 
however,  not  yet  cleared  of  wood— ^f  which  the 
prioe  was  £580  sterling.  Another,  of  367  £ng^ 
lish  acres — 40  of  them  fine  loam,  producing  wheat 
and  rye,  six  returns;  50,  in  natural  grass  for 
hay;  190,  in  three  fields,  for  pasturage;  and 
150  underwood,  giving  fuel  and  fences-— was 
valued  at  XS75.  There  were  suitable  and  oon- 
venient  farm  and  cotter  houses  on  these  estates. 
Another  farm,  with  the  houses  not  so  good,  was 
valued  at  £900.  These  farms  are  situated  only 
ft  few  miles  from  the  town.  GatUe,  horses>  and 
wages  are  proportionably  cheap. 

There  may  be  persons  whp  will  like  to  im- 


pute the  low  morality  of  the  Golhlaadsrs  to  ths 
following  ciroumstanoe.  The  church  tiths  is 
not  here  paid  to  the  Crown,  but  directly  to  the 
clergyman,  and  always  reasonably  settled;  for 
this  good  reason,  that  the  parishioners  are  en- 
titled to  choose  one  of  three  candidates  seat 
them  by  the  oonsbtory ;  and  it  is  a  fixed  custom 
to  elect  him  who  bargains  to  be  the  most  mo- 
derate  in  his  future  demands  I  One  can  hardly 
blame  the  tithe-payers. 

Mr  Laing  spent  the  winter  of  1836,  and  gfsat 
part  of  the  year  1837,  in  Christiania ;  and,  at  ths 
end  of  his  Swedish  tour,  he  returns,  in  idea,  to 
Norway,  the  land  of  his  love  and  admiration,  to 
conclude  his  work.  He  may  like  Norwsf  all 
the  better  for  so  closely  resembling  Scotland  in 
the  appearance,  manners,  and  dress  of  the  higher 
orders.  Save  the  absence  of  the  marble  chinney- 
piece,  the  cheerful,  open  fire,  and  the  bright- 
coloured  hearth-rug  and  carpet,  a  traveller,  he 
says— - 

Transported  by  the  fidrlee  aome  fine  winter  night  acroa 
the  north  tea,  from  an  erening  party  in  Prinoe*s  Stnet,  In 
Ediuburgh,  to  one  in  Prindaen**  Oade  in  Chriitlania, 
would  scarcely  Icnow,  if  he  had  caoght  cold  enough  in 
his  flight  to  be  deaf  to  the  diflisrenoe  of  language^  that  bi 
had  changed  the  scene. 

Perhaps  the  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
middle  and  lower  clssses  in  Christiania,  in  which, 
we  regret  to  say,  no  such  striking  similarity  with 
the  Scotch  exists,  will  be  as  pleasing  to  our  readers 
as  the  spectacle  of  their  enjoyment  was  delightfal 
to  the  traveller:— 

Their  tastes  and  social  eijoyBM&ts  cohm  does  «p  te 
those  of  the  higher  olasset,  and  are  the  same  io  kini 
Visiting  each  other,  drawing,  music,  cards,  assembUci^ 
do  not,  eitlier  in  England  or  Scotland,  enter  into  tbi 
osoal  aodal  enjoyments  of  oar  lower  or  eren  middli 
class  I  there  is  neither  time  or  relish  for  them  in  the  poor 
man^s  family,  nor  eren  ia  the  thriving  man's*  Bat  ken 
all  follow  these  e^joymeats  from  tasto  i  these  elassss  bsTt 
their  public  balls,  entertainments,  and  evea  masqueradfa 
With  us,  such  mestings  of  the  lowar  orders  would  be 
scenes  of  tnmalt  and  riot,  ftvquented  only  by  the  idiessd 
profligates  the  peaoe^>fflcer  would,  In  the  end,  betkt 
master  of  the  oeremonieSi  Here  yoang  persons  of  botli 
seass,  of  unblemished  repntation,  belonging  to  the  aiiiMli 
and  lower  classsw,  frequent  them  as  freely  and  innocenUy 
as  those  of  the  higher  class  do  their  public  entertain- 
ments ;  decorum  and  propriety  are  as  strictly  obstrnd, 
and  improper  charaoters  are  oarslully  azoloded.  Thert 
is  no  tril  peculiariy  attached  to  these  eigoymenti  iron 
the  low  rank  or  conduct  of  the  partieo :  if  eril  then  b^ 
it  is  common  to  all  each  eojoymentSy  whether  Mlowei 
by  high  or  low.  Is  this  oommnnity  of  tastes  amoof  the 
different  classes  of  society,  of  good  or  bad  tendency  ?  I' 
these  ei^oyments  be  good  for  one  classy  they  ouist,  I  con- 
ceive^ be  good  for  another  i  they  have^  undoabtedly,  thar 
humanising  efliects  on  the  character  and  manners  ^--tbeir 
diffusion  among  all,  serves  to  knit  together  the  diiltfcat 
dassee  by  one  common  mode  of  Uving.  It  is  a  dangeroa* 
ftult  in  the  structure  of  society  in  Britain,  that  the  hif  ber 
and  lower  classes  have  too  little  in  comoMQ  with  eack 
other-.too  few  pointe  of  contact  i  their  eigoyments,  occ» 
potions,  modes  of  living,  and  amuasments,  are  so  distinct 
that  they  Uve  Uke  difliBrent  tribee,  acddeutally  inhabitiBf 
together  ths  saase  land.  It  la  perbapa  the  wsighticift 
otjection  to  the  Ute  alteration  ia  the  administratisa  ^\ 
the  poor  law%  and  to  the  propoaed  altaratioai  ia  tb* 
establishment  of  ths  grand  juries^  and  of  ths  local  aapatf 
county  magistraoy»  that  these  thrN  links  bsd  as  thiy  { 
are  said  to  he,  aloas  oonnea  the  upper  with  the  k»wW| 
eUaeea  in  Bnglaad,  by  sssss  kiade  of  snmsion  lasiiMl 
and  latsrsMi.    Cut  Umm  away,  sad  p«riMai«Mh  M» 
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ON  bf  piU  Aaetkmariit^  and  the  whole  bodj  of  Bngliik 
pDtrj  aif ht  iy  up  to  the  moon  some  ereninf  in  Mr 
Gifcn*!  bftlloon,  and  not  be  mined  bj  the  other  cleieee, 
A  pBitidpitioD  in  the  tame  taitet,  and  the  same  kinds  of 
lodal  CBJojments  and  modes  of  living,  woold  raise  the 
IsMT  dM  te  a  higher  lerel  In  the  seale  of  ciTlliution, 
aid  coBBset  the  parts  of  the  social  body  more  firmly  to- 
|Hkr.  Tbs  eril  of  soch  an  improrement  in  the  tastes 
uA  hftbitt  of  the  lower  class  is,  that,  in  the  onhappy  con. 
litioo  into  which  the  financial  diiBeulties  of  almost  erery 
IvTenmaiit  has  plunged  the  great  body  of  the  pec^le, 
the  expense  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  bare  existence  of 
•  Aaily  is  so  grsat,  that  the  most  innocent  enjoyments 
aMthsifstnined,  anderen  rare  and  moderate  indol* 
l«oce  on  the  part  of  the  laboaring  man  is  imprudent. 
TUi  eril,  howe?er,  does  not  belong  to  the  diffotion  of 
Rlncd  tastes  and  enjoyments,  but  to  the  effects  of  ezoes- 
mt  tuatioB,  and  of  a  ihnlty  distribotion  of  property  in 
MiNf  i«.4he  mast  of  the  eommonity  is  obliged  to  asake 
it  tbs  Btin  object  of  life  merely  to  liTe,  not  to  eigoy.  It 
ii  a  corioas  and  lamentable  tnith|  that,  in  this  poor 
eoontry,  noc  producing,  eren  in  ordinary  years^  the  com 
it  cnsQflMS  by  900,000  qoarters,  there  is,  by  the  better 
iiitiikatkm  of  property,  and  the  better  financial  state  of 
thi|OT<niaent,  a  much  greater  share  of  the  enjoyments 
of  lUf^  and  o(  a  more  reflnied  kind,  among  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  than  in  Britain,  with  all  her  wealth. 

This  is  a  passage  which  statesman  should  pon« 
der.  We  may  remaric  here,  that,  under  its  new 
eoutHiitlon,  the  puhlic  deht  of  Norway  is  has- 
tening to  extinction ;  and  that  taxation,  in  con- 
sequence, is  already  lightened. 

Larger  acquaintance  with  the  north  of  Europe 
Ad  not  increase  the  trareller's  esteem  for  the 
King  of  Swedes,  who,  instead  of  imitating  the 
po%  of  Vasa  and  his  heroic  descendants,  and 


placing  himself  in  the  front  of  a  rising  interest  in 
Europe— civil  liberty  and  constitutional  rights 
being  now,  what  freedom  of  conscience  and  reli- 
gious liberty  were  to  them — has  been,  by  the 
whole  character  of  his  reign,  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  He  remarks — *'  It  will  be 
considered  among  the  singular  inconsistencies  of 
this  age,  by  its  future  historians,  that  the  two 
sovereigns  who  hold  their  crowns  without  any 
pretence  to  hereditary  right,  but  simply  by  the 
will  of  the  people — Louis  Philip  and  Carl  Johaa 
—are  the  two  princes  who  most  anxiously  sup- 
press popular  rights,  and  the  free  expression  of 
public  opinion." — It  is  not  in  the  least  singular^ 
nor  yet  inconsistent,  but  exactly  what  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

Let  us  hope  that,  besides  crossing  the  Atlantic 
to  discover  why  the  mass  of  the  people  in  a  Fede- 
ral Republic  are  in  so  much  better  a  social  con- 
dition than  under  old  monarchies  and  virtual 
oligarchies,  travellers  and  philosophers  will  also 
turn  to  Norway  and  to  its  sister  kingdom,  and 
political  and  social  contrast — Sweden.  Both 
countries  are  monarchies«-*nay,  under  the  sway 
of  the  same  sovereign — yet  look  on  this  picture 
and  on  that !  In  this  good  work  of  investigation, 
Mr  Laing  has  led  the  way  with  a  power  and 
depth  of  thought,  and  with  discrimination  and 
sagacity,  which  entitle  him  to  take  a  high  place, 
and,  as  we  think^  the  first  place,  among  modem 
travellers. 
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AsB  wUl  Ihim  leave  thy  aatite  land, 
Pair  maiden,  Ibr  a  stranger  clime  ? 

And  wilt  thoQ  leave  the  merry  band 
ThoB  playedst  with  iu  thy  girlhood*s  prima— 

Tbe  merry  band  that  danced  abont, 

And  met  thy  wildly  fond  caress, 
When  from  thy  yonng  warm  heart  welled  out 

Tbe  gnsh  of  holy  tenderness P 

The  snnny  South  has  brighter  skies ; 

Bat  thy  own  clime  hath  tints  for  thee, 
FUniUar  as  the  bright  blue  eyes 

That  laoghed  with  thine  In  childhood's  glee. 

ftr  to  ^  South  a  nobler  stream 
May  wander  through  a  richer  mead ) 

B«t  wilt  than  leave  for  It  the  gleam 
And  aMurmar  of  the  aUver  Tweed  F 

The  snmmtt  hreeze,  'mid  Soathem  trese, 
May  float  wild  nuulo  rich  and  clear ; 


But  when  will  hieathe  the  summer  breese 
A  kindlier  welcome  In  thy  ear  P 

To  liet  the  harp  thon  lorest  well, 

Whoee  suinge  are  thrilled  to  Scotland's  story  | 
How  Wallace  fought  and  Douglas  fell, 

On  Scotland's  hilU,  for  Scotland's  glory. 

And  tmst  me,  maiden  fair  !  tbe  soul 

Of  patriot  music  highest  swells 
Where  rocks  are  rongh  and  torrents  roll. 

And  bloom  on  high  the  heather  bells. 

No  Southern  harp  hath  tones  so  sweet, 

When  l0Te*4ttie  burden  of  the  song ; 
Ko  tones  so  thrilling  as  when  meet 

Old  Albyn's  clans  her  hills  among. 
Then  wilt  thon  leave  thy  native  land. 

Fair  maiden!  for  a  stranger  clime  ? 
And  wilt  thon  leave  the  merry  band 

Thou  playedst  with  in  thy  girlhood's  prime  ? 

G.P. 
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Tist  was  a  merry  month  V  the  days  gone  by ! 
Of  aiwtilera  and  their  fiwtlvitiee 
BfMtoBM  ta  raaeOeetlon  with  the  rise 
or  May  Day's  eon  |  and  Fancy  joyoosly 
few  te  men  earth  and  the  eemlean  skyv 
the  «M  of  <Men  May,  and  aU  Its  witcheries. 
l«t  natan  la  mehangad.    The  melodies^ 


Of  May,  are  sdll  the  same.    The  hawthorn  throws^ 
As  heretofore,  its  odour  on  the  breere  { 
The  woodbine  sweet  In  every  hedge-row  blows ; 
Oaks  still  put  forth  their  apples  *neath  May's  blue; 
Larks  people  every  cloud,  as  erst;  and  trees, 
Still  choir  the  same  May  songs  our  foreslrse  listened  Ut, 

W.H. 
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OB,  A  FEW  WEEKS'  ADVENTURES  AMONG  THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  FUfUTRADERS. 

NO.  11. 

(^Continued  Jrom  our  Number  for  October  1838.*) 


NoTHiNO  worthy  of  remark  occurred  during  a 
tediooa  ride  of  about  two  hours  across  the  prairie, 
on  our  return  to  the  forest^  except  that,  on  our 
way,  we  overtook  a  few  of  the  hunters,  who 
were  engaged  in  dragging  and  goading  on  their 
fftru^^ling  captives,  the  two  buffaloes.  Several 
times,  tiiese  powerful  animals  succeeded  in  get- 
ting their  limbs  partially  freed  from  the  ropes, 
composed  of  twisted  thongs  of  raw  hide,  with 
which  they  were  entangled;  but  their  efforts 
at  complete  extrication  were  of  no  avail ;  for 
new  thongs  were,  by  the  aid  of  the  dogs  dis- 
traeting  the  animals'  attention,  again  and 
again  more  securely  fastened.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey 
them  through  the  woods  alive,  without  great 
trouble  and  loss  of  time.  Mr  C  ,  therefore, 
gave  orders  for  their  slaughter  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  at  our  breakfasting  place. 

Here  we  found  the  rest  of  the  party,  all  ap. 
parently  in  high  gleit  at  the  retfult  of  our  bison 
hunt,  having  killed,  as  I  now  for  the  first  time 
mscertained,  thiitl^en  of  these  ponderous  animals, 
Beddee  the  two  which  were  taken  alive.  Having 
tethered  our  horses,  and  given  directions  for  the 
aoUeetion  of  dried  grass  for  their  refreshment, 
we  joined  the  hunters,  who  were  seated,  in  small 
groups,  around  smoking  heaps  of  damp  sticks 
and  leaves— this  being  ihe  method  usually 
adapted  in  the  woods,  of  scaring  those  intoler. 
able  nuisances,  mosquitoes.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  the  euro  is  as  bad  as  the  disease,  as  the 
moke  and  smell  produced  is  insufferable ;  and, 
unless  one  sit  directly  in  the  current  of  smoke. 
ke  cannot  reckon  on  being  free  from  the  attacks 
of  the  insect.  However,  our  horses  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  smoke  more  than  we 
did.  ^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  poor  buffaloes  were 
undergoing  the  last  sentence  of  the  law,  at  a 
little  distance,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
kunters  who  had  had  the  arduous  task  of  con. 
▼eying  them  so  far  on  their  way ;  though,  I  con- 
fess, I  felt  sick  at  heart  when  I  saw  the  poor 
animals  writhing  under  the  torture  of  the  knife. 
However  much  pleasure  the  chase  and  subse- 
quent death  of  the  quarry  may  give  to  the  true 
■portsman,  he  cannot  fail  to  recoil  from  witness- 
ing systematic  butchery,  particularly  when  ap- 

*  Six  months  hare  elapsed  rince  the  lint  part  of  this 
ciu^Qg  narrative  appeared.-a  eomewhat  long  interval ; 
bat  our  readers  must  remember  that  the  shoiei  of  Lake 
Superior  and  iti  tributary  liven  are  not  within  a  quick 
return  of  poet.  To  some  of  tliem,  Mrs  Jameson's 
•^Hamble,"  in  nearly  the  same  scenes,  will  have  agreeably 
•applied  die  li^se. 


plied  to  those  animals  which,  from  theur  pees- 
liar  disposition  and  habits,  are  denominated 
game;  but,  among  the  North  American  trappers, 
sights  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  uncommon ; 
and  he  who  takes  up  his  residence  with  them, 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  witness  their  frequent 
recurrence.  During  the  subsequent  partition  of 
the  still  warm  beef  among  the  hunters  and 
Indians,  our  attention  was  called  to  the  con- 
dition of  three  of  the  dogs,  which  had  been  to 
terribly  gored  in  their  encounter  with  the  old 

bull  during  the  day's  hunt,  that  Mr  C wai 

reluctantly  obliged  to  order  them  a  brace  of 
bullets  a-piece. 

By  the  time  these,  and  sundry  other  items, 
were  disposed  of,  the  day  was  so  far  advanced 
that  Mr  C thought  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent to  make  preparations  for  our  accoaunodatioa 
during  the  ensuing  night,  than  run  the  rislc  of 
mistaking  the   path,  and  falling  into  swamps 
while  crossing  the  woods  to  the   Fort  in  the 
dark.    His  proposition  met  the  unanimous  cos- 
sent  of  all  concerned ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
a  party,  headed  by  Mr  C         ,  should  recon- 
noitre the  woods  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  in 
search   of  a   more  sheltered   situation  for  an 
encampment  than  had  been  chosen  by  our  ad- 
vanced-guard in  the  morning  ;  while  those  whs 
felt  so  inclined,  should,  with   the  dogs,  scour 
the  forest  in  search  of  some  of  the  larger  game. 
Charles  and  I  avowed  our  intention  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  latter  party ;  and,  having  agreed 
on  mutual  signals,  once  more  mounted  our  hor^i, 
and  rode  off  through  the  more  open  parts  of  the 
forest,  towards  a  small  lake,  to  which  we  were 
guided   by  a  couple  of  Indians  on  foot,  who 
assured  us  that  we  would  without   fail  meet 
with  game  of  some  sort  in  its  vicinity,  as  they 
had  never  been  near  it  without  observing  the 
recent  trails  of  deer  and  wolves,  which  had  corns 
to  drink,  and  the  latter  began   their  evening 
prowl  about  the  time  we  would  reach  it    On 
our  way,  Charles  introduced  me  to  Jaques  Gous- 
sain,  one  of  the  half-breed  hunters,  who  formerly 
was  in  his  own  employ,  but  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  him,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  with  some  of 
the  Indians  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  sworn, 
by  the  shades  of  their  fathers,  to  take  revenge 
for  some  fancied  injury.     I  had  observed  this 
man  before  ;  he  seemed  a  sort  of  chief  among 
both  his  Indian  and  half-caste  oompanioos.    He 
bowed  gracefully  on  our  introduction ;  and  as, 
on  the  way^  he  boasted  of  the  deeds  and  dis- 
position of  his  favourite  hound  Vivant,  his  dark 
eyes  sparkled  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  well- 
formed  features  were  lighted  upjwi^k  M  n- 
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I  of  intelligence  but  seldom  noted  in  the 
ttherwiie  handsome  and  athletic  race  to  which 
he  belonged.  Hie  father  was  a  French  Canadian^ 
ind  his  mother  one  of  the  Omahaw  beauties. 

He,  Ctoles^  acnd  J,  kept  together,  a  little  be* 
hind  the  main  party ;  and  we  soon  became  very 
intimate.  I  found  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  various  Indian  tribes — 
haying  been  a  chief  among  the  Omahaws  (a  branch 
of  the  Sioux  nation,  whose  territory  is  situated 
near  the  sources  of  the  Missouri)  for  several 
^ars^  and  prisoner,  for  various  short  periods^ 
among  other  tribes.  I  obtained  a  promise  from 
him  that  he  would^  during  our  stay  at  the  Fort, 
give  me  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  adventures, 
which,  I  hope,  when  inserted,  my  readers  will 
find  interesting. 

Having  heard  the  repeated  call  of  wild  turkeys 
Toy  near  us,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  a  shot 
at  them.  We,  therefore,  diverged  from  the 
note  the  hunters  were  pursuing,  and  soon  found 
eanehes  alone  in  a  part  of  the  mighty  forest, 
where  tiie  heaps  of  broken  branches  and  decayed 
leares  clearly  proved  that  no  human  foot  had 
pMsed  over  its  surface  for  many  years — ^perhaps 
eentsriM, 

While  making  our  way — slowly,  and  Vith 
gieat  difficulty — through  these  encumbrances, 
a  flutter  was  heard  among  the  branches  under 
•or  hones'  feet ;  and,  with  a  screaming  and 
eadcUng  which  the  horses  did  not  seem  to  relish 
at  aU,  a  fine  hen-turkey,  with  a  numerous  and 
well-grown  progeny,  flew,  or  rather  scrambled, 
from  the  tops  of  the  branches  and  underwood 
to  the  nearest  tree.  Charles  immediately  fired, 
and  brought  down  the  hen ;  and  I  had  just 
drawn  the  trigger,  with  equal  success,  at  a 
eoople  of  the  brood,  which  were  preparing  to 
ij,  when  a  large  wild  cat,  or  grey  lynx,  appeared 
irom  behind  a  fallen  tree;  and,  after  eyeing 
ns,  for  an  instant,  with  the  most  consummate 
npadence,  darted  on  Charles'  turkey,  flung  it 
•ynrhia  shoulder,  and  was  immediately  lost  to  our 
▼iew  among  the  brushwood .  This  was  intolerable 
—to  be  thus'cheated  of  our  game ;  but  it  was  too 
late  to  grumble,  though  each  blamed  the  other 
fer  not  having"  fired  at  the  intruder.  Bat  the 
f^  was,  we  were  all  so  amazed  at  its  boldness, 
that  »>  one  thought  of  shooting  it  till  too  late. 
However,  1  have  no  doubt  each  mentally  resolved 
to  look  better  after  fallen  game  for  the  future. 

After  having  picked  up  my  game,  and  ex. 
canned  the  underwood  around  the  spot  where 
the  lynx  disappeared,  without  again  seeing  it  or 
any  vestige  of  its  prey,  we  were  proceeding  in 
•Bardi  of  more  turkeys,  when,  on  a  sudden, 
«e  heard  several  shots  in  quick  successsion, 
apparently  at  a  considerable  distance,  which  we 
setabovt  lewening  as  fast  as  the  closeness  of 
the  trees  and  the  inequaUties  of  the  ground 
veald  permit.  Again  the  reports  reached  our 
ears,  seeming'  as  distant  as  before,  and  we  almost 
deq^aired  of  being  able  to  make  up  with  the 
hintart.  My  companions  being  better  acquainted 
viHi  the  naiiire  of  the  soil,  from  its  appearances, 
(OOt  oli^t  and  hearing;  and  I  was 


left  alone,  plunging  and  floundering  among  deep 
beds  of  leaves,  which  concealed,  under  a  dry  and 
equal  surface,  holes,  probably  occasioned  by  the 
uprooting  of  one  or  more  tfees^  containing 
trunks,  roots,  branches,  and  leaves,  mingled  in 
a  particularly  soft  and  unpleasant  state  of  de* 
composition.  In  these  treacherous  deposits, 
my  horse,  after  nnking  a  foot  or  two,  stuck  so 
firmly  that  I  was  more  than  once  obliged  to  dis- 
mount beside  him,  and  keep  in  a  state  hoirdering 
on  perpetual  motion,  to  preserve,  in  any  measure, 
a  footing  on  the  sounder  fragments  of  timber 
mingled  with  the  mass—^meanwhile,  jerking  tiie 
bridle,*  and  coaxing  the  horse,  to  cause  him  to 
exert  himself  vigorously  in  his  own  and  my 
extrication.  After  spending  above  an  hour  by 
myself  in  this  manner,  I  began  to  feel  consider- 
able uneasiness  at  the  unpleasant  prospect  be- 
fore me ;  for  the  shades  of  evening  were  coming 
on ;  and,  as  I  could  neither  see  nor  hear  any- 
thing of  my  companions  or  their  path,  I  felt 
moriJly  certain  of  having  to  spend  the  nig^t  in 
the  dreary  wood;  and  my  anxiety  was  very 
materially  increased  when,  after  a  few  minutes' 
more  riding,  my  poor  horse  became  exceedingly 
lame.  I  dismounted  beside  him ;  and,  by  coax- 
ing, contrived  to  get  him  on  a  few  hundred 
yards,  when  he  lay  down,  and  would,  not- 
withstanding  all  my  efforts,  make  no  farther 
attempt  to  proceed.  For  some  time  I  stood  be- 
side him,  in  hopes  that  he  would  again  rise ;  but, 
poor  animal,  he  seemed  to  be  getting  gradually 
worse,  and,  from  the  nature  of  his  symptoms,  I 
had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  bitten  by 
a  rattlesnake,  or  some  other  equally  venomous 
reptile.  I  could  not  ascertain  the  situation  of 
his  wound,  being  apprehensive  of  bodily  injury 
were  I  to  approach  too  near  to  him  while  roiling 
in  agony ;  I  therefore  left  him  to  his  death-bed 
reflections,  and  looked  round  for  the  highest 
neighbouringtree>  hoping  that,  if  I  couldreachthe 
top,  I  might  see  the  reflection  of  the  camp-fires, 
and  thereby  discover  my  distance  from,  and  route 
to  them.  With  considerable  difficulty  I  reached 
the  top,  and  was  much  gratified  to  find  mj  exr 
pectations  more  than  realized.  Instead  of  the 
distant  and  faint  illumination  which  I  had  ex- 
pected, a  lurid  glare  was  diffused  through  ^he 
atmosphere,  appearing  most  intense  over  a.  pari- 
tially  open  space  about  a  mile  to  the  westward. 
I  also  observed,  that,  between  me  and  tlusapot-* 
which  I  felt  sure  could  be  no  other  than  Mr 
C  's  camp — ^there  extended  a  considerable 
space,  but  thinly  covered  with  laiife  trees,  pve- 
bably  a  cedar  swamp.  ^Her  making  these  ob- 
servations, I  prepared  to  descend,  previously 
however  fiiring  one  of  the  pistols, which  had  been 
dangling  from  my  belt  all  day,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  being  answered  by  some  of  my  more  fortunate 
companions.  I  was  indeed  answered,  but  in  a 
manner  suited  to  remind  me  of  my  lonely  and 
dangerous  situation;  for,  as  the  numerous  echoeiy 
awakened  in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  silent 
forest,  becanie  fainter  aad  fainter  until  they 
utterly  died  away,  a  starving  wolf  sent  up  a 
series  of  the  most  mournful  howls  from  beneath^ 
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wiile  imiiMroiii  mdmbers  of  the  fraternitj  filled 
t]i#  nir  on  all  tides  with  the  same  unmoBioal  oa- 
dencea.  I  hatteoed  to  descend ;  and  having  re- 
poiMfsed  mj9eV  of  my  gnu,  which  I  had  left 
leaning  on  an  adjoining  tree,  proceeded,  at 
quickly  as  I  oould,  to  the  plaee  where  my  steed 
was  lying,  intending,  should  I  not  find  him 
already  dead,  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery  at 
onoe,  rather  than  leave  him  to  be  torn  piecemeal, 
while  yet  alive,  by  the  hungry  brutes  whose 
yells  were  still  ringing  in  my  ears.  The  day- 
light was  by  this  time  nearly  gone,  but  the  wood 
was  not  so  dark  as  I  should  have  expected.  I 
could  still,  with  a  little  groping,  find  my  way  to 
the  spot  where  the  horse  lay  moaning  and  tumb. 
ling,  but  apparently  in  the  same  state  as  when  I 
left  him.  Poor  animal !  I  shall  never  forget  the 
mournful  looks  I  fancied  he  gave  me  when  he 
saw  my  intentions  towards  him.  My  first  ball 
not  giving  him  immediate  relief,  I  was  forced 
to  send  him  a  second ;  and  in  the  interval  my 
feelings  were  so  painful  that  I  could  scarcely 
steady  my  hand  whilst  I  gave  him  his  quietus. 
While  removing  his  various  trappings  prevf- 
ous  to  suspending  them  on  a  tree,  that  they 
might  not  share  the  fate  of  the  carcase,  I  dis- 
covered that  my  two  young  turkeys  had  disap- 
peared, having  been  probably  taken  by  the  wolves 
as  a  gBut,  preparatory  to  their  supper  of  horse- 
flesh. 

While  asoendinga  tall  pine  at  a  little  distance, 
to  deposit  the  saddle,  &c.,  out  of  reach,  1  could 
hear  the  rustling  of  the  bushes  below,  as  the 
greedy  animals  arrived  from  all  quarters,  to  take 
possession  of  the  spoil.  This  alone  would  not 
have  given  me  any  serious  alarm,  as,  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  cowardly  disposition  ot 
wolves  in  general,  I  knew  that,  after  shewing 
myself,  I  had  only  to  raise  a  shout  or  fire  a  shot 
amongst  them,  when  they  would  immediately  dit- 
perse  in  all  directions;  but  presently  a  low 
growl  grated  on  my  ear,  and,  looking  down,  I 
saw  the  dark  form  of  a  large  bear  snufiing  about 
my  gun,  which  was  lying  near  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  I  dared  not  move,  lest  he  should  observe 
and  endeavour  to  reach  me,  for  I  was  not  ten 
feet  above  him.  After  twistiiig  and  scratching 
my  gun>  and  grunting  like  a  hog  idl  the  time,  he 
was  kind  enough  to  shufile  off  towards  the  ban- 
quet, probably  more  tempted  by  the  crunching  of 
the  bones,  (which  I  could  hear  most  distinctly,) 
than  inclined  to  pay  the  attention  to  me  which, 
under  other  circumstances,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  done.  Having  witnessed  his  departure 
with  sincere  pleasure,  1  made  my  way  down, 
and,  having  loaded  my  gun||and  pistols,  with 
a  braoe  of  bullets  in  each  barrel,  set  out  in  as 
food  spirits  as  I  could  muster  on  my  difiSicult 
and  dangerous  walk,  hoping  that,  could  1  reach 
tiie  edge  of  the  morass  before-mentioned  unmo* 
lested,  I  should  be  able,  from  the  thinness  of  the 
wood,  and  the  light  afforded  by  the  camp-fires, 
to  find  my  way  round  or  across  it,  and  ultimately 
reach  my  destination.  I  met  with  no  interrup- 
tion  further  than  frequently  stumbling  over 
faUea  !!••§,  falling  bea^Umig  into  holes,  thereby 


occasionally  nearly  shooting  myself,  with  nume- 
rous similar  inconveniences  on  the  way ;  besides 
being  annoyed  by  a  pertinacious  wolf,  which  was 
continually  presenting  himself  before  or  on  either 
either  side  of  me,  gurring  most  viciously,  and 
probably  anxious  to  distract  my  attention  from 
others  of  the  species,  whose  glaring  eyes  were 
most  distinctly  visible  around,  and  who  probably 
intended  to  make  an  attack  as  soon  as  this  ob- 
ject was  gained.     But  I  was  up  to  them ;  and, 
seising  a  favourable  opportunity,  fired  at  my 
annoying  attendant,  sending  him  and  the  rest  of 
the  pack  away,  yelling  like  a  dozen  trampled.on 
curs.    This,  however,  was  the  last  annoyance  I 
met  with  on  this  occasion,  for,  within  five  minutes 
after  I  fired  at  the  wolf,  I  was  jogging  leisurely 
along  on  Charles'  horse,  while  he  and  a  couple 
of  Indians  accompanied  me  on  foot,  listening  to 
a  brief  account  of  the  various  adventures  whioh 
had  befallen  me  since  Jaques  and  he  had  so  un- 
ceremoniously left  me.    After  which,  Charles 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  own  mis- 
haps, which  were  nearly  as  dangerous  as  mine. 
*'  Jaques  and  I,"  said  he,  ''  kept  up  with  each 
other  for  some  time  after  we  left  you.    We  eoon 
got  on  the  trail  of  the  hunters,  (and  I  wish  I  had 
kept  on  it ;)  but,  hearing  distant  reports  in  an 
almost  opposite  direction  from  that  we  were  pur- 
suing, 1  left  Jaques,  and  turned  off  at  right 
angles  from  the  track,  hoping  thus  to  save  a  long 
circuitous  ride ;  but  I  soon  found  out  my  error, 
for,  coming  to  a  very  thick  part  of  the  forest,  I 
dismounted,  and  led  my  horse  through  many 
winding  paths,  till  I  once  more  reached  the  open 
wood,  when,  to  my  dismay,  I  found  I  was  utterly 
ignorant  in  which  direction  I  had  come,  or  bow 
to  proceed.    I  wandered  about,  amusing  myself 
by  shooting  turkeys,  hoping  the  hunters  might 
pass  within   hearing  of  the   reports;   but    in 
this  I  was  grievously  mistaken.   However,  sUter 
some  time,  I  once  more  got  on  the  trail,  and,  im- 
mediately after,  came  upon  four  Indians,  who  had 
been  left  by  the  hunters  to  flay  the  carcases  of 
half  a  dozen  wolves^  shot  out  of  a  pack  of  a  score 
or  more,  which  had  been  surprised  by  the  hunters 
while  devouring  an  elk.     From  this  party,  I 
learned  that  it  was  useless  to  proceed  in  ssandi 
of  the  hunters,  as  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  make 
up  with  them  before  the  night  came  on,  whea  I 
would  undoubtedly  lose  the  tract.    I  therefore, 
guided  by  one  of  the  Indians,  who  are  never  at 
a  loss,  even  in  the  most  intricate  parts  of  the 
forest,  as  to  their  route,  set  off  in  tUs  directioii. 
We  hsd  reached  the  opposite  end  of  this  cedar 
swamp,  and  could  see  the  illumination   from 
Mr  C-— ^'s  watch-fires,  when,  by  a  Angular  wmnt 
of  caution  on  my  part,  I  found  mys^  unexpect- 
edly in  a  situation  of  the  greatest  danger.    Tlte 
Indian  had,  by  imitating  tiie  cry  of  a  spedea  of 
owl,  succeeded  in  discovering  several  tnrkajra 
on  their  roosts.*    I  dismounted,  and,  hawioijg 

*  Ths  tarksys  unilbrmly  gobble  when  they  hear  alMS 
crj  or  hooUngs  of  the  owls.     The  Indian  himMsii  %pe 
well  aware  of  Ais  circwDitanoe ;  and,  in  ^e  c^ar  i 
light  nighty  they  conceal  theai«elve%  ai|d|  by  c 
fanitatlD^  the  cry^  discover  whefetiMtiiffe«9»At«i 
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tethered  my  hame,  proceeded  to  bring  them 
doim  ODe  by  one.    I  had  killed  three  when  the 
Indian  pointed  to  a  tree  at  a  few  yards'  dio- 
Unce^  on  which  several  were  perched.    I  got 
my  gun  in  readiness;  and^  desiring  my  companion 
to  stay  with  the  horse^  I  made  my  way  as  noise- 
lessly at  possibly  among  the  thick  brushwood,  and 
having  reached  a  suitable  hiding-place  close  to 
the  tree,    I  fired   both  barrels,    and  brought 
down  two  splendid  turkeys,  being  all  I  could  dis- 
cern from  my  retreat.     I  then  left  my  gun, 
without  loading  it  again,  leaning  against  a  tree, 
ind  proceeded  towards  some  bushy  underwood, 
among  which  both  birds  fell.    After  forcing  my 
way  through  numerous  obstacles,  I  found  that, 
htion  I  could  reach  the  desired  spot,  1  should 
hire  to  oreep  below  a  large  fallen  branch.    I 
did  net  hesitate,  but  knelt  down ;  and  had  got 
mj  head  out  on  the  other  side,  when  I  was 
itartUd  by  hearing  a  ferocious  yedl,  uttered  ap- 
parently close  alongside.    I  looked  cautiously 
nmnd,  and  through  the  interstices  of  the  leaves 
abore  me,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen.     Again 
the  ytU  thrilled  on  my  ear,  seeming  nearer,  if 
poflsihle,  than  before;  while,  at  the  same  instant, 
the  Indian  uttered  a  warning-cry.    I  now  felt 
that  1  was  in  rather  a  serious  scrape,  and  heartily 
repented  having  ventured  so  far  for  the  sake  of 
two  paltry  turkeys.  Shutting  my  eyes,  I  expect- 
ed every  moment  to  feel  myself  torn  by  the 
£uigs  of  some  lai^e  and  ferocious  animal.    Being 
eompletely  under  the  branch  and  its  incumbent 
bed  of  leaves,  I  knew  I  could  make  no  attempt 
at  defence,  unless  the  assailant  should  commence 
•aerations  in  front,  when  I. could  try  the  effect 
ef  a  pistol-ball  on  him.   Comforting  myself  with 
the  litter  suggestion,  I  was  about  to  raise  my- 
••If  (for  I  had  fallen  flat  on  my  face  through 
fear)  and  once  more  look  about  me,  when  sud* 
denJy  I  felt  a  warm  but  fetid  breath  pass  over 
■y  fsce,  followed  by  the  well-known  gurr  of  a 
wolf,  dose  to  my  ear.    Turning  my  head  to  see 
the  full  extent  of  my  danger,  my  eyes  met  the 
K^Aring  pupils  and  white  fangs  of  the  animaL 
A  few  seconds  passed,  and  it  was  still  gazing  on 
■e,  no  doubt  calculating  the  extent  of  the  meal 
Itwoold  have  when  it  commenced  operations, 
•»d,  in  the  interim,  employing  the  time  in  sharp- 
wing  iU  teeth,  and  gurring  hideously ;  another 
lecond  elapsed,  a  gush  of  blood  spouted  irom  a 
^nd  in  iU  breast,  and,  with  a  deafening  howl, 
whiehcompletely  hushed  the  report  of  a  rifle,  fired 
•t  a  little  distance,  it  rolled  over,  and  expired. 

An  Indian  trapper  of  Mr  C ^'s  party  imme- 

"•tely  after  made  his  appearance;  and,  having 
•••ted  to  extrioate  me  from  my  uneasy  pes. 
|jire,  told  ae  that,  having  been  sent  out  by  Mr 
~— .  along  with  sever^  others,  to  shoot  tur- 
een the  ewamp,  he  had  wandered  about  with- 
^  diaDovering  any  game,  until  he  fell  in  with 
aygoid^  who  acquainted  him  with  my  where- 
shoats  and  occupation,  and  mentioned  that  he 

^^Amom  Kpedtioo  of  this  ioaiid,  the  turkeys  are  kept 
•^•«ii*eer alarm  thai  tiiey  dare  act  fly;  •othst,  if 
T^lMM^eieiMleibeettlMoe  on  the  lowest  bfanches 
W^'*,*i<l  ^HMMli  iseuii  a  fledi  of  twway  er  thln^ 


had  heard  the  cry  of  a  wolf  in  the  direction  I  had 
gone ;  but,  as  he  knew  I  was  well  armed,  he  bad 
no  fear  of  me.  'At  this  moment,'  added  the 
trapper,  *  we  both  heard  the  cry  of  the  animdd, 
and  simultaneously  shouted  to  you.  I  then 
forced  my  way  among  tiie  brushwood  In  search 
of  you  ;  and,  hearing  the  often-repeated  growl 
of  the  animal,  concluded  you  must  be  in  some 
danger.  I  beat  the  bush  all  round»  wi^out 
seeing  either  you  or  the  wolf,  for  some  time.  The 
moment  I  saw  the  brute,  I  fired ;  and  it  is  well  for 
you  that  the  wound  proved  immediately  mortaL' 
You  may  well  believe,"  concluded  Charles,  "I  re^. 
turned  grateful  thanks  to  the  Indian  trapper  ^r 
his  timely  assistance ;  and  having  picked  up  the* 
turkeys,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  spot 
where  I  left  my  horse,  (leaving  the  grim  carcase 
of  the  wolf  as  a  supper  for  some  of  his  hungry^ 
companions,)  and  set  off  in  this  direction,  deter^ 
mined  to  let  nothing  tempt  me  to  more  adven- 
tures until  I  had  procured  a  good  night's  rest." 

I,  having  some  time  before  come  to  a  similar 
determination,  was  not  sorry  to  reach  the  camp 
soon  after  Charles  had  concluded  his  narration, 
I  wish  I  could  give  the  reader  an  adequate  de«- 
scription  of  the  scene  which  presented  itself 
before  us  as  we  emerged  from  the  ever-gloonf 
wood  into  a  space  bordering  on  the  prairie, 
selected  by  Mr  C  ■■■'■  as  being  the  driest  and 
most  sheltered  spot  within  several  miles.  The 
most  prominent  object  was  a  huge  fire,  composed 
of  several  large  trees,  which  had  been  hewn 
so  as  to  fall  across  each  other.  The  carcase  of 
some  large  animal— which  I  afterwards  heard 
was  a  moose,  shot  by  some  of  the  Indians  while 
reconnoitring  the  woods  in  search  of  a  suitable 
spot  for  a  night  encampment  —  depended  by 
some  ingenious  contrivance  (somewhat  similar 
to  that  described  In  the  first  number  of  this  nar^' 
rative)  amidst  the  tall  column  of  lurid  smoke  and 
sparks  which  seemed  to  unite  the  brilliantly 
illumined  atmosphere  above,  with  the  roaring 
conflagration  before  us. 

As  soon  as  our  arrival  was  observed,  Mr  C-  ■■  ■ 
came  up  and  informed  us  that  the  hunting  party 
had  just  before  made  their  appearance,  and  find^ 
ing  that  Charles  and  I  had  not  yet  arrived,  were 
about  to  disperse  through  the  woods  in  search  of 
us.  Fortunately  they  had  staid  to  refresh  them- 
selves.  Had  they  set  out  at  once,  they  would 
probably  have  missed  us,  and  searched  all  night. 
I  went  with  Charles  to  see  his  horse  acoommo* 
dated  for  the  night,  before  going  with  Mr  C  ■  * 
into  a  shanty  which  had  been  hurriedly  erected 
for  our  reception.  Charles  and  I  found  the  hun* 
ters  all  busied  with  their  horses*  These  were 
tied  within  twenty  yards  of  the  camp  fire,  side  by 
side,  to  a  rope  of  twisted  hide,  stretched  between 
two  trees,  eating,  apparently  with  great  relish,  a 
quantity  of  prairie  grass,  which  had  been  eol* 
looted  during  the  day.  Smoking  heaps  of  wet 
leaves  were  placed  at  short  distances  behind 
them,  to  prevent  their  being  annoyed  by  moi* 
quitoes*  The  hunters  were  idl  much  grieved  at 
the  fate  of  my  beautiful  horse  ;  and  one  old  In* 
diaoj  after  uttering  many  iuiiateUi|ihle  InmenW 
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atiotts^  desined  Jaques  to  tell  me  that,  wben  he 
returned  to  the  Port^  he  would  send  one  of  the 
yoTXng  men  of  his  tribe  with  a  message  to  his 
squaw^  desiring  her  to  send  him  his  best  and 
fleetest  horse  as  a  gift  to  the  white  stranger.  I 
declined  his  offer ;  but  presented  him  with  my 
hunting  knife,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  dis- 
interested kindness. 

On  returning  with  my  cousin  to  Mr  C ,  we 

found  him  seated  on  the  ground  in  the  log-hut^ 
anxiously  waiting  for  our  assistance  in  discussing 
a  hot  roast  turkey,  (grievously  burnt  on  one  side,) 
a  fragment  of  cold  roast  bison  hump,  some  bis- 
cuit, and  a  large  flask  of  spirits — all  which  arti- 
des  were  stuck  in  various  crevices  of  the  par- 
tially decayed  root  of  a  tree^  which,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  served  as  a  table.  The  hut  itself 
consisted  of  three  sides,  composed  of  logs  piled 
anyhow  on  each  other,  while  the  roof  was  nothing 
but  a  heap  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  trees 
which  formed  the  sides.  At  a  little  distance  be- 
fore the  open  side,  was  a  smoking  fire,  which, 
together  with  others,  completely  prevented  the 
appearance  of  a  single  musquito.    But  I  must  con- 

fess,  that,  when  Charles  and  I  joined  Mr  C , 

we  paid  more  attention  to  the  discussion  of  the 
various  eatables  before  us,  than  to  the  nature  of 
any  other  arrangements  for  comfort  or  conven- 
ience. Having  fully  satisfied  our  craving  appe- 
tites, and  emptied  the  afore^mentioned  flask 
among  us,  meanwhile  relating  to  each  other  all 
the  adventures  which  we  had  had  since  we  last 
met,  we  rolled  ourselves  in  buffalo  robes,  and, 
lying  with  our  feet  towards  the  fire,  soon  fell  fast 
asleep. 

On  awaking  next  morning,  1  found  that  my 
companions  were  up  and  out,  having  evidently 
partaken  of  the  remains  of  last  night's  supper, 
some  stray  fragments  being  all  I  could  discover 
as  left  for  my  breakfast.  While  making  the  most 

of  these,  MrC entered,  and  congratulated  me 

on  having  had  such  sound  sleep,  as  my  cousin  and 
he  had  been  very  soon  awakened  by  the  noise 
made  by  the  Indians  and  hunters,  as  they  got 
jovial  over  their  cups.  Having  gone  out  to  put 
an  end  to  this  disturbance,  they  returned,  and 
again  lay  down,  but  were  soon  roused  by  a  more 
serious  commotion,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
had  the  following  origin : — One  of  the  horses 
had  broken  loose,  and  wandered  into  the  woods. 
There  he  had  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
hungry  wolves,  (probably  lured  by  the  widely- 
diffused  scent  of  our  roasting  operations ;)  these 
united  into  one  pack,  and  gave  chase.  The  poor 
animal,  seeing  his  danger,  attempted  to  return  to 
our  protection,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  other 
horses,  when  his  pursuers  made  up  to  him,  and, 
before  an  Indian,  who  was  roused  by  the  scuffle, 
could  give  the  alarm,  had  overcome  his  desperate 
attempt  at  defence,  and  were  gorging  themselves 
with  his  vitals.  '*  We  loosed  the  hounds  imme- 
diately ;  and  I,"  said  Mr  C y  "  sent  out  a  few 

Indians  on  foot  after  the  brutes,  with  directions 

not  to  return  until  they  had  discovered  your 

'trail,  and  followed  it  to  where  you  left  your 

f  ^MWie-trappingg.  These  men  have  just  returned^ 


with  all  the  articles  you  left,  hut  without  being 
able  to  make  an  example  of  any  of  our  pilla^og 
neighbours." 

It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock,  and  Mr  C 

proposed  we  should  rest  ourselves  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  set  about  making  the  necessary 
preparations  for  our  return  to  the  Factory ;  as, 
however  much  he  enjoyed  an  excursion  like  the 
present,  he  could  not  conscientiously  be  longer 
absent  from  his  post.  As  no  one  openly  dis- 
sented, the  matter  was  settled  ;  and,  while  tlie 
hunters  were  feeding  their  horses,  cleaning  their 
guns,  or  sitting  smoking,  I  went  in  search  of 
Jaques,  and  with  him  strolled  over  the  neigh- 
bouring  prairie,  listening  to  his  account  of  the 
previous  day's  hunt. — They  had,  after  Icilling 
seven  wolves,  got  on  the  trail  of  a  bear,  which, 
after  a  long  chase,  climbed  into  a  tree,  and  was 
brought  down  by  a  round  of  balls.  Nothing  else 
worthy  of  note  occurred  until  they  reached  the 
camp. 

On  returning  to  Mr  C  ■',  we  found  him  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  packing  of  beef, 
turkeys,  skins,  &c.,  &c.,  and  loading  several  of 
the  horses  with  these  bundles  as  fast  as  made  up. 
The  hounds  were  coupled,  and  each  pair  put  un- 
der the  charge  of  an  Indian.  These  preliminary 
arrangements  being  made^  the  fires  were  put 
carefully  out,  and,  having  our  guns  and  rifles  in 

the  best  order,   Mr  C ,  Charles,  and  1,  a^ 

companied  by  Jaques  and  ten  hunters,  mounted 
our  horses,  and  rode  after  those  who  had  the 
pack-horses  and  hounds  in  charge,  along  the 
edge  of  the  prairie,  in  search  of  a  convenient 
passage  through  the  forest.  As  the  wood  ap- 
peared very  dense,  we  did  not  attempt  to  force 
our  way  through  it,  but  skirted  the  edge  till  we 
reached  the  Fish  River.  Here  we  h  ad  good  shooting 
at  wild  swans  and  geese,  which  were  paddling 
over  the  surface,  or  nestling  among  the  reeds  at 
the  margin  of  this  beautiful,  winding  stream. 
The  wild  fowl,  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  our 
approach,  until  we  fired  on  them ;  and  then, 
instead  of  our  seeing  but  a  few  here  and  there, 
the  air  seemed  to  be  filled  with  myriads  of  these 
birds,  which  had  risen  out  of  the  reeds  around, 
while  the  rocks  and  woods  echoed  and  re-echoed 
their  discordant  screams.  For  some  time  I  was 
utterly  bewildered  by  the  tumultuous  confusion 
of  tongues,  accompanied  by  the  loud  whizz  of  so 
many  wings  in  action  above  us.  After  wheeling 
round  us  at  a  great  height  for  some  minutes, 
they  gradually  descended  ;  and,  when  they  were 
within  shot,  we  poured  a  destructive  fire  upon 
them.  They  again  rose  high  in  the  clear  air, 
screaming  as  loudly  as  before ;  but,  so  soon  as 
their  wounded  and  dead  companions  were  pe^ 
ceived  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  they  uttered 
a  loud,  mournful  cry,  very  different  from  the 
harsh  and  angry  scream  before  uttered,  and 
probably  indicating  that  they  understood  that, 
where  man  asserts  his  dominion,  the  inferior  ani- 
mals must  givtfVay,  and  that,  even  in  tl^s  lonely 
and  lovely  spot,  they  must  not  expect  to  remaiB 
undiscovered — as,  with  outstretdie^  necks,  asi 
broad  pinions^  they  soared  thtough  tte  Ug^er 
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regioof  of  the  atmosphere,  in  search  of  some 
distant  and  nofrequented  stream  or  lake. 

Living  the  Indians  to  dispose  of  our  new 
koolj  among  themselves^  our  party  rode  on  be- 
fore, and  toon  entered  an  open  glade  of  the 
forest,  when,  not  observing  any  game,  we  pushed 
on  till  we  reaehed  the  Factory. 

Everything  seemed  to  have  gone  on  well  since 
veleft  it  The  builders  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  the  clearing  was  considerably  enlarged. 

in  short,  Mr  C was  so  well  satis^ed  with 

the  amount  and  execution  of  the  work,  that, 
when  the  Indians  made  their  appearance,  he  re- 
quested us  to  assist  him  in  distributing  a  part  of 
the  game  and  beef  brought  home  among  the 
SioDZ,  together  with  an  allowance  of  spirits, 
(pleotifttlly  diluted  with  water,)  and  ordered  them 
to  stop  their  labours  for  that  day,  and,  while 
their  supper  was  preparing,  enjoy  themselves 
with  their  companions.  Each  of  the  Sioux  who 
hsd  accompanied  us  was  a  hero  in  his  own  esti- 
mation, and  told,  according  to  Jaques'  inter- 
pretation, most  astounding  stories  of  the  cunning 
sad  prowess  with  which  he  attacked  and  de- 
itroyed  numerous  wild  animals.  According  to 
their  own  account,  each  had  destroyed  more 
game  than  had  been  obtained  by  the  whole 
party  coDectively.  None  of  their  anxious 
saditors  appearing  to  doubt,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  veracity  of  these  statements,  we  did 
not  conceive  it  prudent  or  necessary  to  contra- 
dict them. 

The  sum-total  of  the  slain  being  at  length 
determined,  Mr  C— -  proposed  that  the  red 
men  should  take  their  bows  and  arrows,  and 
wmpete  for  a  prise.  All  who  possessed  these 
srms  w»>e  eager  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor. 
tunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  marks- 
men; but,  as  a  great  nuijority  appeared  dis- 
sitisfied — ^having  left  these  and  all  their  other 
weapons  to  the  care  of  their  squaws,  knowing 
that,  while  employed  in  the  formation  of  a  fur. 
Ming  establishnient  on  their  own  territory, 
they  could  have  no  real  occasion  for  their  use — 
Mr  C— .  offered  the  same  premium  to  each  of 
^r  Indians,  who  should,  by  a  council  of  twelve 
•f  the  oldest  Sioux  present,  be  considered  the 
best  dancers.  As,  after  this  last  proposition  was 
^Uj  interpreted  to  all  present,  they  seemed 
P^eetly  satisfied  with  it,  the  ground  was  cleared, 
smoothed,  and  tramped  hard.  A  few  logs  were 
nlled  together  at  one  end  of  the  allotted  space, 
<m  which  the  prize  council,  and  a  number  of  the 
inters  and  servants,  took  their  station ;  and, 
Wly,  the  prizes — each  a  yard  of  scarlet  blan. 
keting — were  brought  out  and  exhibited  to  the 
sdmiration  of  all  the  candidates.    When  every. 

thing  bod  been  arranged,  Mr  C gave  the 

signal;  and  immediately  several  young  men 
stepped  out  from  their  companions,  and,  placing 
themselves  at  certain  distances  fVom  each  other, 
licgtti  the  dance  by  leaping  and  clapping  their 
luttds;  after  which,  they  commenced  a  series  of 
fte  meet  ludicrous  capers  imaginable,  keeping 
C«e  by  flourishing  sticks — representing  toma- 
fcwl^'  —d  gyery  now  and  then  blending  their 


deep  voices  with  the  beat  of  their  moooasins,  on 
the  hard,  dry  soil.  The  first  set  being  at  length 
tired,  or,  more  probably,  having  exhausted  their 
list  of  bodily  contortions,  rejoined  their  conw 
panions ;  and  two  other  sets,  of  about  the  same 
number,  appeared  successively,  and  performed 
their  antics  in  much  the  same  style. 

Feeling  somewhat  wearied  with  the  sameness 
of  these  performances,  I  was  making  my  way 
across  the  clearing  towards  the  house,  when  X 

was  overtaken  by  Mr  C ,  who  requested  me 

to  return  for  a  few  minuted,  when  1  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  celebrated  Sioux 
war-dance.  I  immediately  retraced  my  steps;  and, 
on  reaching  my  former  position,  found  all  the 
Indians  who  were  to  join  in  the  next  dance, 
(supposed  to  be  in  commemoration  of  a  victory,) 
standing  in  small  circular  groups,  apart  from 
each  other.  In  the  centre  of  each  group  stood 
one  of  the  half-caste  hunters,  representing  the 
devoted  prisoner  of  war.  At  a  signal  from  the 
prize-council,  each  group  began  its  gyrations 
round  the  victim  in  the  centre,  chanting,  with- 
out much  harmony,  the  deeds  of  their  warriors, 
and  jeering  the  puny  attempts  of  their  opponents' 
warfare,  alternately  with  making  the  woods 
re-echo  the  shrill  war.whoop  of  their  powerful 
tribe,  while  brandishing  their  imitation  tonAA* 
hawks  within  a  hair.breadth  of  the  scalp  of  their 
prisoner.  In  the  confusion  attendant  on  the 
movements  of  so  great  an  assemblage  of  dark, 
skinned  beings,  aided  by  the  increasing  darkness 
— for  it  was  now  getting  late — I  could  not  die* 
cern  all  the  evolutions  of  the  dancers ;  but  saw 
enough  to  make  me  feel  thankful  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  my  falling  into  the  hands  of 
blood-thirsty  Indians  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  I 
remained  a  spectator  of  this  and  another  war- 
dance,  and  then  left  the  Indians  to  enjoy  them* 
selves  in  these  or  any  other  noisy  ways  they 
pleased,  while  I  hastened  to  place  the  log-walls 
of  the  factory  between  me  and  the  deafening 
sound  of  their  caterwauling  chant  and  savage 
war-whoop.    On  entering  the  house,  I  met  Mrs 

C ,  who  informed  me  that  Charles  had  just 

come  in  to  announce  to«her  his  intention  of 
departing  next  day  for  the  coast.  She  had  re« 
quested  him  to  remain  for  a  i$w  days  longer, 
when  she  would  be  gloi  to  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  of  returning,  with  her  daughters,  to 
Fort  Madeline.  My  cousin,  however^  was  fear, 
ful  lest  he  had  already  exceeded  his  instructions  ; 
and  was  intent  on  sailing  across  the  lake  towards 
his  own  post,  having  been  absent  from  it  nearly 

six  weeks.    Mrs  C urged  me  to  prevail  on 

Charles  to  remain,  at  least,  over  another  day^ 
which  would  give  her  time  to  make  the  neces. 
sary  arrangements  for  their  return  home.  This, 
with  the  timely  assistance  of  the  Misses  and  Mr 

C ,  I  managed ;  and  it  was  finally  agreed 

that  we  should  start  by  day-break  on  the  morn- 
ing after  next. 

After  disposing  of  this  matter,  I  accompanied 
my  friends  and  cousin  to  see  the  Indians  at  their 
supper:  this  was  laid  out,  or  rather  cooked—* 
for  each  laid  out  his  own  portion^  preparatory 
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to  bolting  it,  in  tlte  most  oxpeditiouf  tnd  dof- 
lilce  manner  poMible-^n  the  cleared  spaoo  be- 
hind  the  factory,  mentioned  before,  wkiuh  serred 
as  a  kftehen.  We  assieted  in  measuring  oat  an 
aUowanee  of  grog  to  each  individnal ;  after  which, 
seeing  that  all  were  as  comfortable  and  enjoying 
themselves  as  mudi  as  present  droumstanees 
woald  permit,  we  returned  to  the  house,  and  sat 
down  to  a  substantial  meal  of  elk  renison,  turkey, 
bison.hump,  bear  ham  and  tongue,  &c,  with  a 
plentiful  dessert  of  wild  strawberries.  The 
liquors  as  usual. 

Next  morning  I  was  roused  by  the  noise  of 
the  choppers,  as  they  began  their  several  tasks 
with  renewed  energies.  It  was  barely  day-light  ,* 
but,  feeling  very  wakeful,  I  got  up,  and,  finding 
that  none  of  the  family  had  as  yet  left  their 
sleeping  apartments,  1  went  out  to  superintend 
the  lof^ng.  I  think  1  mentioned  before  that 
the  Sioux  were  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
twelve  experienced  lumberers,  who  had  been 
engaged  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  fix 
on  the  situation  for,  and  assist  in  the  erection  of 
eereral  new  forts  and  factories,  including  the 
present. 

On  the  present  oecasion,  I  felt  much  surprised, 
M  I  walked  leisurely  among  the  Sioux  builders, 
at  the  readiness  which  theymanifosted  in  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  their  directors,  and  the  skill 
and  perseverance  with  which,  notwithstanding 
many  difficulties,  they  applied  each  tool  lent 
them  to  its  appropriate  use,  while  universal 
good  humour  prevailed  around.  I  could  not 
haTo  believed  it,  if  I  had  not  had  this  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  foct,  that  the  haughty 
Indian  would  be  induced,  by  the  prospect  of 
remuneration,  to  lower  himself,  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  station  of  a  servant,  and  submit  to 
the  control  of  the  usurping  ''pale  faces;"  but. 
On  mentioning  the  subject  to  my  kind  host  at 
breakfast,  he  informed  me  that  it  required 
the  utmost  caution  on  his  part,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  the  subordinate  members  of  the  eata- 
blishment,  to  prevent  the  red  men  supposing  that 
they  were  considered  as  servants  to  the  whites. 

•'  If,"  said  Mr  C ,  *'  we  did  not  frequently 

mix  with  them,  and  endeavour,  in  various  ways 
i— as  you  have  aeen  since  you  arrived  here— -to 
entertain  them  more  like  friends  than  subjects, 
they  would,  long  ere  this,  have  decamped,  tak- 
ing with  them  everything  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on :  but  you  see  that,  by  a  judicious 
mode  of  treatment,  they  can  be  made,  for  the 
present,  very  useful  members  of  our  society ; 
and  I  am  sure  they  are  more  willing  to  oblige 
us  than  a  set  of  'helps/  hired  at  enormous 
wi^es  in  the  States  or  Canadas,  would  be." 

After  breakfast,  I  went  out  in  search  of 
Jaques,  intending  to  ask  him  to  accompany  me 
in  a  walk  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  when  I 
could  listen  to  the  account  he  promised  me  of  his 
life  and  adventures  among  Indians.  I  found  him, 
with  a  follow-hunter,  engaged  in  felling  a  magni- 
ficent oak,  and  remained  to  witness  the  last  efforts 
of  the  doomed  tree  to  maintain  its  erect  position. 
The  separation  of  the  maaslve  tmak  from  the 


root  was  nearly  complete ;  but  stdl— with  tb« 
exception  of  slight  quiverings  in  the  endi  of  ibo 
smaller  boughe-4t  gave  no  indication  of  yldd- 
ing  to  the  ringing  blows  applied  by  the  ner^oM 
arms  of  the  half-breeds.  Observing  this,  tiiey 
shifted  their  point  of  attack,  and  plied  the  sx«, 
with  new  vigour,  on  the  opposite  side.  Fori 
few  seconds,  only  pellets  of  bark  were  detached; 
but,  when  the  axes  had  reached  the  touiher 
fibres  of  the  inner  wood,  every  blow  seemed  to 
aecelerale  the  work  ef  destruction.  Preieiitly 
the  groaning  of  the  brandies^-Hw  they  imng 
heavily  to  and  fro,  followed  by  the  loud  rending 
of  the  trunk — announced  to  us  that  the  last  tie 
was  dissolving  (  we  retired  a  few  paces,  while 
the  gigantic  tree  gradually  inclined,  and  it 
length  came  to  the  ground  with  a  thundering 
crash,  causing  the  soil  around  to  tremble,  and 
the  neighbouring  trees  to  reel,  and  bow  their 
lofty  heads  as  if  anticipating  their  own  doom,  ud 
bidding  farewell  to  their  prostrate  companion. 

After  giving  place  to  several  red.skin»— who 
had  been  directed  to  chop  the  branches  off  thii 
and  many  equally  large  trees,  which  had  been 
felled  since  daybreak,  and  now  lay,  shorn  ef 
their  leafy  honours,  across  the  space  lo  lately 
cleared  for  the  dancers— Jaques  aocoapsnied 
me  back  to  the  house,  from  which,  after  proe•^ 
ing  our  guns  and  ammunition,  we  set  out  on  hoi, 
followed  by  the  hound  Vivant.  Having  reached 
the  Fish  River,  we  proceeded  along  its  baalo, 
towards  the  spot  whence  the  flock  of  wild»f>wl 
had  been  soared  during  our  previous  dsf's 
sport.  On  the  way,  I  informed  Jaques  ef  my 
principal  object  in  asking  his  company  on  the 
present  occasion;  and  he  promised  to  gmtMy 
me  by  a  faithful  recital.  We  had  passed  the 
part  of  the  stream  alluded  to  without  seeing  a 
single  living  creature,  when  anddenly  Jaques 
caught  my  arm  and  pointed  to  a  large  bird  ssar. 
ing  majestically  far  above  our  heads,  like  a  psie- 
ing  mote  on  the  dear  blue  aky.  I  ooohl  net, 
at  the  time,  account  for  the  eoflMoy  exprssied 
by  my  companion,  a%  with  strained  andunvinlt- 
Ing  eyes,  he  eagerly  followed  the  flight  of  the 
bird,  which,  after  getting  considerably  ahead  of 
us,  turned,  and  wheeling  gradually  downwvdi, 
hovered  a  few  hundred  feet  abo^e  the  stresm, 
and  then,  as  suddenly  as  if  shot,  darted  head* 
long  below  the  bank.  We  made  aU  poeiihle 
haste  to  reach  the  ^t  where  it  had  disap- 
peared ;  but,  ere  we  had  gone  many  ynrds,  it 
rose,  with  a  suoeeesion  ef  harah  but  exulting 
screams,  fWnn  among  the  reeds,  beating  e  wild 
duck  in  its  talons;  and,  skinuning  lightly  through 
the  air,  apparently  unincumbered  by  the  sise 
or  weight  of  iu  prey,  alighted  en  Uie  top  of  a 
high  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fhrther  of. 
We  again  pushed  on,  keeping  m  atrlot  watch  ob 
the  object  of  our  puxeuit,  which  Jaques,  in  hie 
eagerness,  hardly  found  breath  to  tell  ne,  was 
the  black,  bald-headed  eegle---«  apeeks  very 
rarely  seen  east  of  the  Rc^ky  MounUins,  and 
in  general  so  dii&cult  to  kill  or  capture  tha^ 
among  the  Indians,  he  who  has  the  geodfortani 
to  ebtain  eapecfaneB^leeMeramrekMi  hfmm$ 
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•f  UgBat]aB>  whoenry  hk  success,  or  raised  by 
tkm  U  the  sUtion  of  peUy  chief.  The  head 
and  taloas,  with  the  pinion  feathers,  are  con- 
sidsred  the  meet  valuable  ornaments  that  can  be 
warn  in  the  headdress  of  a  chief,  and  are  fre. 
qosntly  handed  doim  as  heir-looms  from  father 
to  SOB.  Jaquea  had  several  times  met  with 
tlMse  birds  in  the  course  of  his  peregrinations; 
hat  had  never,  as  yet,  had  the  good  fortune  to 


At  we  approached  the  hitherto  untrodden  situ* 
stieo,  chosen  by  our  magnificent  quarry  to  dis- 
«BM  hisprey>  wehad  to  pass  over  a  small  hillodc ; 
and,  while  on  the  top  of  it,  notwithstanding 
Jsqaes'  fears  lest  I  should  scare  the  eagle,  I 
could  not  fesisi  the  temptation  to  remain,  for  a 
few  BMNoents,  a  spectator  of  its  movements.  We 
wtrs  now  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
jrards  from  it ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
sbsenred  our  approach.  The  whole  surrounding 
scsQO,as  I  hastily  glanced  over  it,  was  exquisitely 
loreij :  but  the  rock,  on  the  summit  of  which 
the  noble  bird  stood — shrieking,  and  flapping 
Ik  iamsnae  wings,  while  his  powerful  beak  and 
tslsBS  were  buried  in  the  flesh  of  his  victim — at- 
tneted  my  especial  attention.  In  the  distance, 
it  appeared  like  a  colossal  figure  of  a  Syren, 
elsthsd  in  sea*freen  drapery,  and  preaiding  over 
the  beautifully  dear  and  sparkling  water  that, 
vith  an  uneeasing  and  sweetly  harmonious 
ffvsls,  laved  its  flsh.Uke  extremity.  But, 
htf  k !  what's  that }  The  report  of  a  rifle.  The 
wund  reverberated  from  rock  to  rock,  until 
noftht  up  by  and  returned,  in  deeper  notes, 
from  the  mighty  forest.  The  eagle  rose  heavily 
iroBi  his  prey^  by  powerful  eibrts,  flew  a  few 
yards,  while  large  drops  of  blood  pattered 
thisidy  on  the  surface  of  the  water;  then, 
tomUing  over  in  the  air,  tke  feathered  monarch 
M  dead  on  thie  opposite  bank,  while  the  dying 
eehoss  of  the  report  still  sounded  in  my  ears 
liks  deep  moans  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
^isda.  While  I  had  been  gating  en  the  beauties 
tf  nnsssisted  Nature  displayed  around,  Jaques 
hsd  orept  eofily  along  the  bank,  until  within 
aiasty  yards  of  the  game,  when,  finding  a  suit. 
>Us  resting-place  for  his  rifle,  he  had  taken  his 
ttsrriog  aim.  mod  fired  with  deadly  eifoet.  Im- 
mediately after  observing  the  fall  of  the  bird, 
^  leaped  Into  the  water,  swam  across,  and,  ere 
I  left  my  poet  of  obaervation,  returned,  and 
isDg  Us  weighty  prise  at  my  feet.  We  sat 
^evB  together  on  a  large  stone— almost  buried 
^  the  loog  prairie  graae  whieh  grew  luxuriantly 


on  both  sides  of  the  river-— and,  while  Jaques 
expatiated  on  an  Indian  superstition  with  re- 
gard to  the  origin  of  the  race  of  black  bald 
eagles,  (which  I  have  unfortunately  allowed  to 
escape  my  memory,)  I  took  out  my  note-book 
and  penoUy  and  prepared  to  write  in  short-hand 
the  autobiography  of  my  companion,  when,  to 
my  amasement,  he  suddenly  stopped  his  narra- 
tion, and,  uttering  a  scream  of  horror,  leaped 
off  the  stone,  and  seized  his  rifle.  Although 
perfectly  bewildered  by  the  suddenness  of  this 
extraordinary  movement,  and  without  the  small- 
est conjecture  as  to  the  occasion,  yet,  perceiving 
that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  close  at 
hand,  I  instantaneously  grasped  my  gun,  and 
followed  the  hasty  steps  of  the  hunter.  ^Vhen 
we  had  gone  about  five  and  twenty  yards,  Jaques 
stopped,  and  poipted  to  the  seat  we  had  just 
left.  A  large  rattlesnake  was  coiling  itself  on 
the  top  of  the  stone,  while  two  others  were  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  dead  eagle,  and  tlie  head 
of  a  fourth  protruded  from  a  hole  under  the 
stone — we  had,  in  fact,  been  seated  over  a  nest 
of  these  reptiles.  Our  danger  was  not,  however, 
very  great.  The  quick-eared  half-breed  had 
detected  the  rattling  sound  which,  by  a  wise 
provision  of  the  Creator,  they  are  oompelled  to 
make  when  advancing  to  the  attack ;  and,  on 
looking  downwards,  he  perceived  two  large 
snakes  winding  through  the  long  grass  behind 
liim.  I  cannot,  however,  account  for  his  ex* 
cessive  fsar  at  the  sight  of  these  creatures,  (aa 
they  are  as  frequently  met  with  as  almost  any 
other  species  in  North  America,)  but  by  sup- 
poeing  that  he  inherited  from  his  mother,  or 
derived  during  his  long  residence  among  the  In- 
dians, the  superstitious  dread— almost  amounting 
to  horror  regarding  this  species  of  serpent  as  the 
embodied  appearance  of  the  bad  spirit-^with  which 
many  tribes  of  red  men  are  impregnated.  But, 
whether  this  was  the  case,  or  whether  Jaques 
really  was  (what  he  afterwards  professed  him- 
self to  have  been)  afraid  lest  the  serpents  should 
try  the  much  disputed  power  of  fascination  upon 
him  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  he  quickly  re- 
covered Arom  his  alarm,  and  joined  me  in  firing 
at  them,  which  obliged  them  to  retire  to  their 
hole,  while  we  picked  up  the  dead  eagle,  which, 
to  my  companion's  delight,  was  uninjured.  We 
then  proceeded  in  search  of  a  safer  spot  to  rest 
on.  Of  our  success,  and  Jaques'  promised  nar- 
ration, I  shall  giro  an  aeconnt  on  a  future  oeea. 
aion. 
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I  lOTB  to  tass  wpoa  an  lafbit^s  smiles, 
While  o!W  its  chesfcs  a  thoosand  dimples  biesk, 
UikM  mfkjn  daadaf  on  an  inland  lake 
hfiiSUe  beauty  X  soch  a  eight  bcguUes 
the  wetiy  c^U  of  earth,  fttim  ibonght  of  loUsb 
fr*  latit,  lad  tea  illi  III, —itfainp  that  make 


Take  horn  my  heart  a  lead,  and  bid  me  wake 
To  tboof  kte  ef  happy  impart ;  thine  it  ii, 
Uooonedoae  laofhinf  eherub,  to  impart 
Thhie  own  pore  joy  to  me.    So  much  of  blis% 
Thouf  h  traneiont,  hath  efliioed  ftom  my  heart 
A  thousand  harth  remembraneee,  which  care 
And  ii»^  mensteny  had  fixed  there. 
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Ineidenis  qf  Travel  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
JRuiiia.  By  6.  Stephens^  Esq.  Curry:  Dub. 
lin. 

Thesb  traTels  are  written  by  a  derer,  good-bamoured, 
and  lively  American,  wbo  bat  a  marvelloni  faculty  of 
*<  getting  along,**  and  putting  a  great  deal  into  little 
room  ;  and  one,  moreoyer,  wbo  interests  and  entertains 
his  reader  exceedingly,  by  telling  exactly  all  the  little 
adventarM  and  gay  nothings  which  a  learned  or  grare 
traveller  would  keep  to  amuse  his  private  circle,  if  ha  did 
not  entirely  suppress  them,  as  below  his  personal  dignity^ 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  printed  travels.  Here  is  an  ex. 
aaple.  The  Americans  have  a  Mission  school  in  Athens, 
sad  Mr  Stephens  being  ardently  and  amiably  national, 
wherever  there  was  an  American  to  be  found,  there  went 
he.  In  the  boys*  school  be  shook  hands  with  a  little 
MfHiades,  and  Leonidas,  and  Arlstides,  and  so  forth, 
iMking  in  features  and  intelligence  worthy  of  their  illus- 
IriMM  names ;  but  there  was  one  boy  whose  appearance 
alBrtled  him— the  son  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  I  Tliat 
aerial  and  fanciful  creature — that  ^  gay  creature  of  the 
elements** — to  be  the  mother  of  a  sturdy  little  urchin! 
But,  alas  1  it  was  so.  <<  The  Maid  of  Athens  is  married. 
She  had  a  right  t«  marry,  no  doubt,*'  says  Mr  Stephens, 
*<and  it  Is  said  there  is  poetry  in  married  life;  and, 
doubtless,  she  is  a  much  more  interesting  person  now, 
at  thirty osiz,  than  the  Maid  of  Athens  could  be.  But 
still  the  Maid  of  Athens  is  married!  married  to  a 
SooCsman.  She  is  now  Mrs  Black!  wife  of  George 
Black!  head  of  the  police  !  and  her  son  is  called  .-— . 
Black — [probably  Sandy  Black  J — and  she  has  other 
little  Blacks  I  Commentary  is  unnecessary.**  We  sym- 
pathixe  with  Mr  Stephens.  He  is  equally  free-and-easy 
and  pleasant  wherever  he  goes;  but  the  Old  World  has 
beard  so  much  and  so  often  of  late  years  about  Greece  and 
Turkey,  that  we  imagine  his  Russian  adventures  will 
be  more  acceptable.  They  are  fresh  and  vivacious,  and 
go  over  comparatively  untrodden  ground.  He  went  from 
Constantinople  to  Odessa  in  a  steam-vessel ;  and  from  ibis 
point  we  think  the  interest  of  the  travels  commences.  He 
travelled  over  the  wild  and  nearly  desert  Steppet  of  Rus- 
sia on  to  Moscow,  and  thence  to  Petersburgh,  and,  finally, 
through  Poland  into  Prussia.  His  companion  from  Odessa 
to  Moscow  was  a  sulky,  capricious  Englishman;  and 
their  guide,  a  rascally  Frenchman,  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Emperor,  wbo  spoke  continually  of  ^'mon  honnew,^* 
This  scene  we  select  for  its  novelty. 

At  dayliglit  we  awoke,  and  found  ourselves  upon  the 
wild  steppes  of  Russia,  forming  part  of  the  immense  plain 
which,  beginning  in  northern  Germany,  extends  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  having  its  surface  oocasionally  diversified  by 
andcnt  tumuli,  ana  terminates  at  the  long  chain  of  the 
Urals,  which,  rising  like  a  wall,  separates  them  from  the 
equally  vast  plains  of  Siberia.  The  whole  of  this  immense 
plain  IS  covered  with  a  luxuriant  pasture,  but  bare  of 
trees  like  our  prairie  hmds,  mostly  uncultivated,  yet  every- 
where capable  of  producing  the  same  wheat  which  now 
draws  to  the  Black  Sea  the  vessels  of  Turkey,  ^Tpt,  and 
Italy,  making  Russia  the  granary  of  the  Levant;  and 
which,  within  the  last  year,  we  liave  seen  brought  six 
thousand  miles  to  our  own  doors.  Our  road  over  these 
steppes  was  in  its  natural  state ;  that  is  to  say,  a  mere 
track  worn  by  caravans  of  waggons:  there  were  no  fenoes, 
and  sometimes  the  route  was  marked  at  intervals  by  heaps 
of  stones,  intended  as  guides  when  the  ground  should  be 
oovered  with  snow.  .... 

At  about  9  o-olook  ye  whirled  ftirioaslj  into  a  Uttle  vil- 


lage, and  stopped  at  tbo  door  of  the  posthouse.  Our  wheek 
were  smoking  with  the  rapidity  of  their  revolutiona : 
Henri  dashed  a  bucket  of  water  over  them  to  keep  them 
from  burning,  and  half  a  dozen  men  whipped  them  off 
and  greased  them.  Indeed,  greasing  the  wheels  is  neces- 
sary at  every  post,  aa  otherwise  the  hubs  become  dry,  so 
that  there  is  actual  danger  of  tlieir  taking  fire ;  and  there  is 
afrave/^'sstory  told  (but  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  troth)  of 
a  postillion,  waggon,  and  passen^<us  beine  all  burned  op 
on  the  road  to  Moscow  by  the  ignition  of  the  wheels. 

The  village,  like  all  the  others,  was  built  of  wood,pIss- 
tered  and  whitewashed,  with  roofs  of  thatched  straw;  snd 
the  houses  were  much  cleaner  than  I  expected  to  find 
them.  We  got  plenty  of  fresh  milk ;  the  bread,  whidi  to 
the  traveller  m  those  countries  is  emphatieally  the  staff 
of  life,  we  found  good  everywhere  in  Russia^  and  at  Mos- 
cow the  whitest  fever  saw.  .  .  .    ^ 

Rcsum  ing  our  journey,  we  met  no  travellers.  Occssion- 
allv  we  psMed  large  droves  of  cattle ;  but  all  the  way  from 
Odessa  the  principal  otyects  were  long  trains  of  ws^gooi, 
fifty  or  sixty  together,  drawn  by  oxen,  and  transporting 
merchandise  towards  Moscow,  or  grain  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Their  approach  was  utdi-jatcd  at  a  great  distance  by  im- 
mense clouds  of  dust,  which  gave  us  timely  notice  to  let 
down  our  curtains  and  raise  our  glasses.  The  waggoncts 
were  short,  ugly-looking  fellows,  with  huge  sandy  mus- 
taches and  beu>d8,  and  black  woolly  caps,  and  shceptkm 
jackets,  the  wool  side  next  the  skin ;  perhaps,  in  many 
cases,  transferred  warm  from  the  back  of  one  animal  to 
that  of  the  other,  where  they  rt»maincd  till  worn  oat,  or 
eaten  up  by  vermin.  They  had  among  them  blacksmithiL 
and  wheelvmghts,  and  spsre  wheels,  and  hammers,  and 
tools,  and  everything  necessary  for  a  journey  of  ac?eral 
hundred  miles.  Half  of  them  were  generally  asleep  on 
the  top  of  their  loads,  and  they  encamped  at  night  in 
caravan  style,  arranging  the  wagons  in  a  square,  baildhig 
a  large  fire,  and  sleeping  around  it.  About  mid-day  ve 
saw  clouds  gathering  afar  off  in  the  horizon,  and  soon  after 
the  rain  began  to  fig4l,  and  we  could  sec  it  advancing  ra- 
pidly over  the  immense  level,  till  it  broke  over  our  heads, 
and  m  a  few  moments  passed  off,  leaving  the  ground  smok- 
ing with  exhalations. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  met  the  travelling  eqnipan 
of  a  seigneur  returning  from  Moscow  to  his  estate  ia  toe 
country.  It  consisted  of  four  carriages,  with  six  or  eight 
horses  each.  The  first  was  a  large,  stately,  and  cumbrous 
vehicle,  padded  and  cusihioned,  in  which,  as  we  passed 
rapidly  by,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  corpulent  Bosaaa 
on  the  back  seat,  with  his  feet  on  the  front,  bolstered  all 
round  with  pillows  and  cushions,  almost  burying  every 
part  of  him  but  his  fiaoe,  and  looking  the  very  pcnoott 
cation  of  luxurious  indulgence ;  and  yet,  protMtbly,  that 
man  had  been  a  soldier,  and  slept  many  a  night  on  the 
bare  ground,  with  no  covering  but  his  military  closk. 
Next  eame  another  carriage,  fitted  out  in  the  same  tarn- 
rious  style^  with  the  seigneur's  lady  and  a  little  giri ;  tbea 
another  with  nurses  and  children;  then  beds,  bagga^ 
cooking  utensils,  and  servants,  the  latter  hanging  on  erery- 
where  about  the  vehicle,  much  in  the  same  way  with  the 
pots  and  kettles.  Altc^ther,  it  was  an  equipment  in 
caravan  style,  somewhat  the  same  as  for  a  journey  in  the 
desert,  the  traveller  carrying  with  him  provision  and 
everything  necessary  for  his  comfort,  as  not  expeettag  to 

Srocure  anything  on  the  road,  nor  to  sleep  under  a  roof 
urin^  the  whole  journey.  He  stops  when  he  pleases, 
and  his  servants  prepare  his  meals,  sometimes  in  Ineopen 
air,  but  generally  at  the  post-house. 

We  have  then  a  lively  description  of  the  old  dty  sf 
Chioff,  once  the  capital  of  Russia,  and  now  hardly  knowa 
even  by  name  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

It  stands  at  a  great  height,  on  the  crest  of  an  anmbl- 
theatre  of  hills,  which  rise  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  aa 
immense  plain,  apparently  thrown  up  by  some  wBd  freak 
of  nature,  at  once  curious,  unique  and  beantiftiL  Th* 
style  of  its  architecture  is  admirably  calculated  to  giv* 
effect  to  its  peculiar  position ;  and,  after  a  dreary  journey 
over  the  wila  plains  of  the  Ukraine,  it  breaks  upon  tba 
traveller  with  all  the  glittering  and  goneous  splendour  ol 
an  Asiatic  city.  For  many  centuries  it  has  been  regarded 
as  the  Jerusalemof  the  North,  the  sacred  and  holy  eity« 
the  Russians ;  and,  long  before  reaching  it,  its  numerectf 
oonv«iit0  Mid  chmolM^  wotwnlaig  U^  aonunity  and  bias* 
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h^oBtlMddei  ofih*  balU  iriih  ik«ir  qoadropldd  dofllei^ 
uA  spires,  and  ohaips,  and  crosses,  mlded  with,  ducat 
gold,  and  glittering  in  the  sun,  gave  the  whole  city  the 
ipptuaBee  sf  golden  splcndoor.  • 

We  pMied  the  momuig  in  riding  rovukd  to  tho  namer- 
oos  ooQTcoto  and  chnrcha,  among  whioh  is  the  ohaioh  of 
St  8«)phia,  the  oldest  in  Russia,  and,  if  not  an  ezaot  model 
of  th«  gnat  St  Sophia  of  Constantinople,  at  least  of  By- 
taotioe  design,  and  toward  evening  went  to  the  em- 
pcror'R  md^n.  Tliis  garden  is  more  than  a  mile  in 
Ufth,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  high  precipitous 
bank  of  the  hill,  tmdulathig  in  its  surface,  and  laid  out 
Uln  an  English  park,  with  fawn,  gravel-walks,  and  trec« ; 
it  SDBtains  houses  of  refreshment,  arbours  or  summer- 
Imucs,  and  a  summer  theatre.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  flows 
tkt  Dnieper,  the  ancient  Borysthenos,  on  whioh,  in  former 
iijt^fhe  dcseendants  of  Odin  and  Rurio  dosended  to  plun- 
der Conatantinople.  Two  or  tliree  sloops  were  lying,  as  it 
vm.  asleep  in  the  lower  town,  telling  of  a  stfll  interior 
coonby,  and  beyond  was  a  boundless  plain  covered  with 
i  tUck  forest  of  trees.  The  view  ttom  this  bank  was 
mriqne  and  extraordinary,  enth^ely  different  ttom  any- 
thing I  ever  saw  in  )iatural  scenery,  and  resembling 
■on)  than  anything  else  a  boundless  marine  prospect. 

At  the  entranoe  of  the  gardsn  is  an  open  square  or 
table  of  land  oyerlooking  tha  plain,  where,  erery  eyening 
It  KTCD  o'clock,  the  mihtary  band  plays.  The  garden  is 
the  £ft8hionable  promenade^  the  higher  classes  resorting  to 
it  ou  carnages  and  on  horseback,  and  the  common  people 
OQ  foot ;  ias  dii^lay  of  equipages  was  not  very  strikmg,  al- 
thooih  there  is  something  styUsh  in  the  Russian  manner 
of  dfiring  four  horses,  the  leaders  with  very  long  traces 
«nd  a  wjstlUon ;  and  soldiers  and  officers,  with  their 
iplfndid  unifhnns,  caps,  and  plumes  added  a  brUliant 
dbet 

Before  tha  nroato  b^an,  all  returned  flrom  the  promco^ 
ide  or  drive  in  the  gafden^  and  gathered  in  the  square* 
It  vaa  a  bcautifiil  ttftenioon  in  June,  and  tha  aasemolage 
vu  uaogaally  large  and  brilliant ;  the  oarriages  drew  up 
in  a  line,  the  ladies  let  down  the  glasses,  and  the  cavaliers 
dinDountcd,  and  talked  and  flirtld  with  them  just  as  in 
Qvilked  coontiies.  All  Chioff  was  there,  and  the  pea- 
ttot  in  his  dirty  sbeepskln  jacket,  the  shoukeeper  with 
K$  longsurtout  and  beard,  the  postilion  on  nls  horse,  the 
<whiMn  on  his  box,  the  dashing  soldier,  the  haughtv 
B^  and  supercilious  lady,  touched  by  the  same  chord, 
^mA  thsir  temporal  distinctions,  and  listened  to  the 
|v«Uii|g  sttains  of  the  nmsio  till  the  last  notes  died  away. 
Tbe  whole  mass  was  then  in  motion,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
loenti,  except  bv  a  few  stragglers,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
Uk  garden  was  deserted. 

Thii  isall  gay  aadafieeabla,  theugh  the  hotel  afforded 
tbttiafilkiviM  better  bed  tlMui  two  setttei,  staflM  with 
«iiw  Md  eorered  with  leather.  They  proceeded  to  Mos« 
cov. 

AtdayVghlwearriired  al  a  large  village,  the  Inhabit- 
Msofwhieh  were  not  yeietbring,  and  the  streets  were 
^''•d  with  peneantB  grim,  yellow-bearded  fellow*— 
n  •heepskin  dresses  and  caps,  lying  on  their  backs  asleep, 
<*fhof  them  with  a  log  of  wt>od  under  his  head  for  a 
P^>  I  deasended  from  the  diligenee,  and  found  that 
u«  vboie  village  consisted  of  a  smgle  street,  with  log- 
2^  ^  **^  »^c^  having  their  gable-ends  In  front ;  the 
wAivereall  open,  and  I  looked  In  and  saw  men  atftd 
*<«HB  with  ail  their  dothes  on— pigs,  slMop,  and  ehild« 
<*n  itrswed  about  the  floor. 

lo  erery  house  was  the  Image  of  the  Panagi&»  or  all 
■><y^nfftfai,or  the  picture  of  some  tutelary  saint,  thefhoe 
«|t  Hifale,  tiM  rea*  oovered  with  a  tin  frame,  with  a 
"^  or  taper  bumuig  before  it;  and  regularly  as  the  serf 
^  ^  prostrated  himself,  and  made  his  orisons  at  this 
«»«tic  shrine. 

About  noon  we  j'*'*^  ^^  ehateaa  and  grounds  of  a 
"'^'i^ :  belonging  to  the  chateau  was  a  large  church, 
•twding  fai  a  conspicuous  situation,  with  a  green  dome, 


flnseldsia  surpaased  even  on  the  banks  of  the  NUe.  The 
we  popolatioa  was  gatheored  hi  the  streets,  In  a  state 
^^•Mnto  station.  The  miserable  seiib  had  net  raised 
«eBgh  to  supply  themeelTes  with  food,  and  men  of  all 
"pilM^fiowB  Doys,  and  little  children,  were  prowling 
2>*jtPMs  or  dtUng  in  the  doorways,  ravenous  with 
HgK  ind  waithig  for  the  agent  to  como  down  from  the 
^"ij^imiwd  ^etrUrate  among  them  bread. 

iM4Nrt  te  IlMtaiMiyliibeffeiltog  68140^  of  Mh* 

»o.  unr.^YOi.  Ti. 


parfson  between  tiia4  ooonirt  iad  my«wtt(  b«tH  ««i 

with  deep  humiliation  I  felt  that  the  most  odious  feature 
In  that  despotic  government  found  a  parallel  in  ours. 
At  this  day,  with  the  esoeption  of  Runia,  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands^  and  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  evoiy  country  in  the  civilised  world  can  resaaond 
to  the  proud  boast  of  the  Cngltsh  common  law,  thax  the 
moment  a  slave  sets  fbot  on  hor  soil  he  Vs  fr#e.  1  seepect 
the  feelings  of  others  and  their  vested  rights^  and  would 
be  the  last  to  suffer  those  feelings  or  those  rights  to  hb 
wantonly  violated  (  but  I  do  nut  iMsitate  to  ^aj^  that, 
abroad,  slavery  st^ds  as  a  dark  blot  upon  our  national 
eharacter.  There  it  will  not  admit  of  any  pidliationt  it 
stands  in  glaring  oontmst  with  the  %iiit  of  oar  bwt  iar 
stitutions ;  it  belies  our  words  and  our  hearts ;  and  the 
American  who  would  be  most  prompt  to  repel  any  c&lum- 
ny  upon  his  country  withers  under  this  r^kroaeh,  oaA 
writhes  with  mortifioatien  when  the  tout  is  hniied  ei 
the  otherwise  stainless  flag  of  the  firee  Re[>uhltfk  I  was 
forcibly  struck  with  a  parallel  between  the  white  serfs  of 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Afrhxm  bondstaen  at  ^cfmek 
The  Russian  boor,  genetnUy  wanting  the  oomforts  whioh 
are  supplied  to  the  nqpro  on  our  best-ordered  plantations, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  not  less  degraded  in  intellect,  cha- 
moter,  and  pefwmal  beMiiig.  Indeed,  the  mhrks  of  phy-> 
aioal  and  psasunal  degradaaen  were  so  otreng,  that  I  wai 
insensibly  compelled  to  abandon  certain  theories  not  un^ 
common  among  my  countrymen  at  home,  in  r^atd 
to  the  intrinsle  superiority  of  the  white  taoe  over  ott 
otheie.  Ptoriiape,  too^  thfe  lamreMion  Wtti  Aided  by  nw 
having  previouoly  net  with  Aoieana  of  inteUagenoe  end 
capacity,  standing  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ae 
eoldiers  and  ofiloeis  in  the  Greek  ftrmy  and  the  Snltsn^o. 

The  condiUon  of  thefiutslan  serfs  is  minutely  described; 
but  that  is  already  tolerably  well  understood  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  condition  superior  to 
that  of  the  negro  slave,  though  such  is  not  always  the  fact. 
The  Russian  serf  cannot  be  sold  except  with  the  estate. 
He  is  required  to  labour  only  three  days  of  the  week  for 
his  lord,  having  the  other  three  to  cultivate  his  own  portion 
of  land ;  and  Sundays,  and  the  numerous  holidays  of  the 
Greek  church,  are  his  own.  But  he  li  a  slavey  and  so  he 
labours  grudgingly  for  his  lord,  and  slothfully  for  him- 
self, without  an  idea  above  the  dod  which  he  turns  over. 
The  traveller  states — 

A  Russian  nobleman  told  me  that  he  believed,  tt  the 
serfc  were  all  free,  he  could  cultivate  his  estate  to  better 
advanta^  by  hired  kboor;  and  I  have  no  deoAit  a^oasa 
Conneotioat  men  wonld  cultivate  oMre  mond  than  n 
hundred  Russian  serfs,  allowing  their  usual  non-workinff 
days  and  holidavs.  They  have  no  Interest  in  the  soil,  ana 
the  desolate  and  unonltivated  wastes  of  Rnisia  shew  tlM 
truth  of  the  judicious  refleotion  of  Oatherine  II.,  ""tho* 
agriculture  can  never  flourish  in  that  nation  where  the 
husbandman  poseesses  no  property.** 

It  Is  from  tMs  great  body  of  peasantry  that  Inssto  fn* 
omits  her  immense  etoBding  aimv,  or,  in  ease  of  invasieiv 
raises  in  a  moment  a  vast  body  oc  soloiera.  £very  person 
in  Russia,  entitled  to  hold  land,  is  known  to  the  govern-* 
ment,  as  Well  as  the  number  of  peasants  on  his  ertate| 
and^  upon  receiving  notice  of  on  imperial  ofder  to  that 
effect,  the  numbers  required  by  the  levy  are  marched 
forthwith  from  every  part  of  tho  empire  to  the  places  of 
rendeevous  appohited. 

The  journey  tttm  Chioff  to  Mosctf^r  oecuptM  tewt 
days,  though  performed  In  a  dlligenee.»-the  fint  ever 
ftarted^-and  on  Hi  first  trtp.  They  tratelM  huidredi 
of  miles  vriAoat  seefaig  a  hill  of  a  rising  ground.  Thi 
Hnvidler  resided  a  consldeimble  time  both  in  Mt&otfw  and 
St  Petenbuiifh,  inhere  his  potonftl  advenluret  were  mmm* 
ing  and  numerous.  He  seemi  to  have  A  knaek  nf  buti 
ling  himself  into  the  tnneat  «f  liA,  nai  ii  always  quite 
as  much  an  actor  as  tn  obeeryei.  In  Poland  his  adven- 
tnres  tiutteDid  to  heeooM  seriwfc  Thongh  it  wns  mmt 
inrifl,  thfi  jmleaiiyfnlnitiinii  hy  the  B— iiii  iiilhiiiNiM 
of  aU  foreigners,  isewd  little  abated.  Oar  ti«feUflr«fv«e 
ananiflMrtsdaoeonnt  «f  theteniUe  batUeof  aMkow,  «ni 
of  the  last  fotal  bnt  hereto  atteospt  of  the  Fttisi  te  Moowr 
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this  simple  itatament,  heightened  bjmaDy  little  anecdotes 
eollected  on  the  spot,  without — if  the  heart  cherishes  one 
sparic  of  patriotic  feeling — being  kindled  to  indignation, 
and  melted  to  pity.  At  Cracow  the  traveller  closes  his 
tiyely  and  entertaining  narratiye,  which  we  cordially  re- 
commend, both  for  information  and  entertainment. 

Hints  to  Mechanics,  on  Se(f.Education  and  Mu- 
tual Instruction.    Bf  Timothy  Claxtoo. 

The  author  of  this  sensible  little  Tolume  is  a  mechanic, 
self-educated,  and  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Franklin. 
His  first  acknowledged  advantage  was  obtaining  a  very 
little  adiooling,  through  the  kindness  of  a  lady,  who 
kept  six  boys  and  six  girls  at  school,  for  two  years 
each.  This  he  confesses  was  a  piece  of  good  luck, 
though  he  has  no  reliance  on  luck ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, places  entire  faith  in  good  conduct.  The  go9d  Ituk 
instanced  would  no  doubt  have  been  of  small  account 
without  the  accompanying  diligence  and  perseverance 
in  self.Golture :  besides,  he  partly  owed  the  lady^s  patron- 
age to  the  good  name  which  his  previous  industry  and 
diligence  had  acquired  for  him.  From  the  time  of  being 
at  school,  until  when  at  thirteen,  he  was  apprenticed  for 
seven  years  to  a  whitesmith,  Timothy  Cfaizton  spun  wool, 
tended  sheep,  and  assisted  in  a  market  garden.  There  were 
older  apprentices  in  the  shop  when  he  entered  it,  but  not 
one  who  could  keep  an  account  of  the  work  delivered  to 
the  saleshop  from  the  workshop  ;  so  he  was  employed  by 
the  foreman  for  this  purpose,  and  thus  improved  him. 
self  in  keeping  accounts.  He  was  sometimes  called  to 
attend  in  the  ironmongery  shop,  and  here  he  saw  some- 
thing of  the  world,  and,  by  observation,  laid  up  stores  for 
thought.  His  first  money  was  laid  out  on  a  new  Bible 
and  a  good  thick  cyphering  book.  He  began  arithmetic 
again  by  himself,  and  went  ttirough  it  more  carefully  than 
when  at  school ;  and  he  reaped  the  fruiu  of  this  diligence 
andredeeming  of  timeever afterwards.  Hescoutsthenotion 
of  any  mechanic  ever  wanting  time  for  useful  purposes. 
A  journeyman  carpenter,  who  possessed  several  books  on 
the  mensuration  of  superfices  and  solids,  conununicated 
both  his  books  and  instructions  to  the  diligent  apprentice. 
It  was  now  that  he  first  attempted  to  practise  both  me- 
chanical and  ornamental  drawing ;  and  he  made  good  pro- 
flcency,  much  to  his  future  benefit  in  life. 

He  began  early  to  throw  his  thoughts  on  paper,  in 
acting  as  the  secretary  of  his  &ther,  who  could  not 
write;  and  he  subsequently  experienced  the  greatest 
advantage  from  facility  in  expressing  his  thoughts. 
He  was  also  a  great  mechanist  and  an  ingenious  experi- 
menter ;  and  by  his  mother*s  cottage  hearth,  in  the  winter 
nights,  when  his  apprentice  labour  was  over,  he  constructed, 
among  leaser  things,  a  clock  which  kept  time  toleraby 
well,  and  required  winding  up  only  once  in  four  days. 
We  may  notice^  by  the  way,  that  the  mechanic  gives  him- 
•elf  the  very  best  of  characters,  though  we  make  no 
doubt  that  he  deserves  as  much.  His  pains  in  contriving 
and  executing,  while  a  boy,  seems  to  have  been  quite  as 
delightful  as  those  described  by  Cowper  as  belonging  to 
Twy  different  studies.    That 

^  There  ia  a  pleasure  in  poetio  pains. 
Which  none  but  poets  know** — 

may,  by  varying  the  phrase^  be  as  strongly  affirmed  of 
every  man  of  genuis,  whatevw  be  his  particular  pursuit. 
At  the  end  of  his  long  apprenticeship,  he  was,  by  the 
original  bargain,  to  receive  £10  from  his  master;  and, 
having  served  oat  his  time,  **  duly  and  truly,*'  the  money 
giren  pf    and  his  muter  en* 


quired  of  Timothy  what  he  meant  to  ^ ;  but  he  riull 
tell  that  himself  s — 

«  Go  to  London,  sir,**  answered  I,  for  I  had  made  up 
my  mind.  <'  Well,  Tim,**  said  he,  <^  keep  year  rifht 
hand  forward,  and  you  will  do  well  enough  ;'*  and  be 
gave  me  a  hearty  farewell. 

I  reached  this  great  city  in  April  1810.  From  the 
circumstance  of  having  lived  in  a  rural  district,  I  had 
then  never  seen  so  much  as  a  steam-engine,  or  heard  a 
lecture  on  anything,  or  read  a  book  connected  with  the 
arts  and  sciences,  save  what  I  have  mentioned,  and  a 
poor  geography  borrowed  for  a  short  time.  The  reader 
will  bear  these  things  in  mind.  He  must  make  allow. 
ances  for  the  generation  of  mechanics  of  that  day,  which 
are  not  to  be  made  for  those  of  this.  A  man,  or  a  bof, 
then,  might  possibly  talk  with  some  plausibility  of  the 
lack  of  opportunities.  Nothing  had  then  been  doae  to 
cheapen,  and  circulate,  and  simplify  useful  knowledge 
for  the  mass  of  the  people.  There  were  no  Mechania* 
Institutions^— no  popular  libraries  or  reading.rooma.^0 
lectures  which  we  operatives  could  get  at,  or  understand 
if  we  did.  A  worthy  printer,  largely  engaged  in  meM 
publications,  lately  said,  in  giving  evidence  before  a  com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons — <'  It  is  a  great  satii- 
faction  to  consider  that  we  set  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  of  these  works  in  circulation  every  Satordaf 
morning.**  Satisfaction  indeed !  But  there  was  no  such 
thing  then — no  Family  Libraries — no  Fenny  Magazines. 
There  was  not  so  much  as  a  coffee-room,  suitaUe  for  a 
mechanic,  in  all  London,  when  I  entered  it.  The  first 
was  established,  where  it  still  remains,  in  1811 ;  whereas 
there  are  now  over  one  thousand,  besides  two  thoasand 
eating-houses,  in  all  which  these  publications  are  to  be 
had  gratis  by  the  customers,  in  addition  to  the  great  eco- 
nomy which  they  are  enabled  by  these  establishoMnts  to 
practise  in  other  respects,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ina; 
comfort  and  decent  society  which  most  of  them  supply. 
For  a  London  mechanic,  especially,  to  talk  now-a-days 
of  having  no  chance  to  improve  bis  mind  or  his  manners, 
is  the  merest  nonsense  in  the  world.  He  has  hardly  a 
chance  to  avoid  \u  He  must  almost  be  a  decided  lot,  a 
glutton,  a  gambler,  a  thief,  or  an  idiot,  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  the  metropolis  was  full  of  novelty  far  ma 
But  I  had  business  in  hand,  and  went  about  it.  I  soon 
got  work ;  and  here  I  will  remark  that  I  have  nerer, 
from  that  day  to  this,  in  any  city  or  country,  been  with- 
out it,  save  when  I  travelled  for  my  own  pleasure  or  im- 
provement ;  nor  do  I  believe  much  in  the  necessity  of  a 
mechanic,  in  tolerable  health,  being  destitute  at  any  time 
of  regular  employment. 

His  first  leisure  in  London  was  spent  in  going  about 
seeing  and  learning  all  that  was  to  be  seen  and  learned; 
but  shortly  he  bought  a  lathe,  and  married  a  wife,  and 
began  to  draw  again,  as  the  cheapest  and  most  useful  of 
pastimes.  We  suspect  that  marrying  so  very  soon  mi^t 
not  have  been  altogether  approved  by  Malthna ;  but,  ss 
Mr  Southey  says  in  the  case  of  John  Btmyan,  who  mar- 
ried at  eighteen,  <'  he  had  a  trade,  and  could  afibrd  to 
marry.**  We  do  not  at  all  object  to  the  mechanic's  early 
marriage,  though  we  wish  he  had  let  us  a  little  man 
into  his  confidence  as  to  his  ways  and  means.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  repented  the  step,  or,  at  least,  it 
was  no  bar  to  his  future  self-education.  He  still  dabbled 
in  mechanics,  and  invented  a  very  clever  and  original 
mouse-trap.  But  a  new  era  dawned  on  his  class.  He 
was  just  twenty-five  when  he  chanced  to  attend  a  amrss 
of  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemiity.  He  took 
notes,  and  drew  sketches  of  the  apparatus ;  and  hi  this 
his  old  practices  of  drawing  and  writing  served  him  well. 
But  this  was  still  but  the  dawjp.    He  says. 

Going  home,  I  sat  up  very  late  to  write  out  aU  I  eeald 
remember  of  the  lecture ;  and  here  my  juvenile  practice 
helped  me  agaii),  even  the  tiresome  copying  I  used  to  do 
for  my  father.  So  I  went  on,  from  October  1«15  tUl 
IhaiMXtAF^.    Then  I  got  a  book«iiiiatttBiplu<^ 
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vpfcjr,  md  tiUowed  the  milijeet  up,  for  there's  nothing, 
I  fonod,  like  '^  ttriking  while  the  iron  is  hot**  Then  I 
nade  Tariou  articles  to  try  experiments  with,  which  my 
mechanical  practice  rendered  easy  werk.  1  went  to  a 
Mcond  course)  and  then  to  others  giren  by  other  per- 
sons. 

Finally,  I  applied  for  admission  to  a  philosophical 
society;  bat,  alas  !  one  wanted  friends  at  court  in  those 
days.  Nerer  disconraged,  however,  what  should  I  do  in 
mch  a  case  ?  Let  any  mechanic  of  this  generation  imagine 
himself  llring  twenty  years  ago  and  consider.  *<  Why,*' 
thoQfht  I,  ^  I  am  a  mechanic  ;  and  though  that  is  the 
rtrj  reason  I  wish  to  be  admitted,  and  why  I  should  be, 
it  is  the  Tery  reason,  also,  why  I  am  not."  It  is  clear, 
tbeo,  the  mechanics  must  look  to  themselves,  and  to  each 
other.  Well,  a  number  of  us  having  talked  it  over,  I 
wrote  a  circular,  dated  June  24,  1817,  (it  was  well  I 
could  write  one,)  got  it  printed,  and  sent  it  round  town. 
Prom  this  paper  I  make  the  following  liberal  [literal  ?] 
extract,  for  I  think  it  worthy  of  being  put  on  record,  and, 
indeed,  something  of  a  curiosity,  as  it  will  be  seen  that 
tren  at  this  early  date,  six  years  before  the  London  Me- 
chaoics*  Institution  was  formed,  and  when  none  of  us 
had  even  heard  of  what  had  been  done  at  Glasgow,  or  else* 
where,  the  circular,  nevertheless,  embraces  substantially 
all  the  important  principles  recognised  by  modem  Me- 
chanics' Institutions. 

We  pass  the  circular ;  but  the  result  of  the  appeal  was 
the  fermation  of  a  small  society,  which  lasted  from  1817 
mtil  1820,  when  Mr  Claxton  went  to  Russia,  being 
CBfafed  by  the  government  to  put  up  gas-works.  He 
had  acted  as  secretary  to  tlie  society,  which,  as  they 
had  DO  books,  subscribed  two  guineas  a-year  to  Home's 
lihraiy,  and  obtained  twenty  volumes  a-day — a  good 

He  saw  a  good  deal  worth  noticing  even  among  Rus- 
dan  workmen,  and  especially  in  Russian  machines  and 
domestic  contrivances  and  appliances,  of  which  he  gives 
an  intelligent  account.  From  Russia  he  went,  in  1822, 
to  the  United  States,  studying  engineering  on  the  voyage. 
He  Was  engaged  to  work  In  a  machine-shop,  at  a  cotton, 
^ctory,  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  (probably  Lowell  ?) 
whete  be  remained  for  three  years,  and  again  established 
a  society  for  mutual  improvement : — 

Two  discourses  were  delivered  on  a  fast-day  by  the 
■iniiter  of  the  Tillage :  that  in  the  aftemoon  was  on 
the  importance  of  knowledge,  and  the  fiicility  with  which 
it  can  be  obtained,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  our 
time,  and  our  associating  together  for  mutual  benefit 
Jb  ftct,  he  expressed  my  views  on  the  subject  so  well, 
^t  I  felt  confident  of  a  kind  reception,  and  accordingly 
Raited  on  him  the  same  aftemoon.  After  stating  my 
^>*^  and  presenting  him  some  papers  on  the  subject,  I 
*u  informed  that  a  small  society  for  reading  had  ex- 
>*^  about  five  years  in  the  village,  but  was  at  a  very 
^  ehh  at  that  time.  He  was  pleased  with  my  proposals, 
*od  invited  me  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  society. 
I  attended,  and  found  a  considerable  number  of  both 
*>«  assembled  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members. 
'^fj  were  engaged  in  reading  by  turns  from  Whelply's 
'  Compend  of  General  History ;"  and  the  president  put 
^nations  to  them  as  they  proceeded,  which  made  it  in- 
teresting. 

.  At  the  close  of  this  exercise,  he  asked  me  how  I  liked 
^  **  Very  well,"  was  the  reply.  I  then  inquired  what 
*tbsrcxeroise  they  had.  He  told  me  that  was  all,  ex- 
opting  an  annual  address,  which  he  deUvered  himself. 
J  asked  him  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  try  the  debadng 
of  questions,  and  familiar  lectures  on  b.  ..nee  and  the 
*«•.  He  said  he  thought  well  of  it,  but  they  felt  very 
^tious  how  they  ventured  from  the  shore,  lest  they 
't'^ld  git  faata  deep  water.  I  told  him  I  thought  they 
"^  aet  be  afraid,  for  I  had  seen  persons  engaged  in 
">tb  cxcrdsQs,  whose  opportunities  for  intellectual  cnl. 
t^  Viffs  inferior  to  theirs.  I  was  asked  if  I  could 
P^tksaa  iectaia.    I  mid  I  would  try,  and  pieiiand 


myself  aceordingly.  I  had  brought  a  small  air-pump 
from  Russia  with  me,  which  I  made  of  a  piece  of  gas 
tubing,  with  a  ground  plate  Xm  a  mahogany  stand.  I 
bought  a  few  glass  articles,  which  were  ground,  to  fit  the 
pump  plate,  with  a  little  sand  and  water,  on  the  hearth- 
stone of  my  room.  I  also  procured  a  small  wash-tub, 
and  fitted  a  shelf  to  it  for  a  pneumatic  cistern.  In  this 
way  1  succeeded,  with  a  very  simple  apparatus,  in  ex- 
plaining the  mechanical,  and  some  of  the  chemi<^,  pro- 
perties of  the  air. 

This  put  new  life  into  the  society  x  its  constitution 
was  revised  so  as  to  include  a  library  and  apparatus. 
Debating  was  also  adopted  with  success ;  and  the  ladies 
handed  in  compositions,  which  were  read  at  the  meetings. 
The  reading  exercise  was  pursued  only  occasionally.  Se- 
veral of  the  members  who  had  not  studied  any  particular 
branch  of  knowledge  were  prevailed  on  to  give  lectures  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  professions.  More  than  one 
case  occurred,  however,  in  which  gratitude  was  felt  by 
those  who  had  been  thus  roused  into  action. 

The  society  went  on  fiourishingly,  and  finally  built  a 
hall  of  meeting  at  an  expense  of  twelve  hundred  dollars. 
Mr  Claxton  was  also  an  instrument  in  establishing  the 
Boston  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  parent,  according  to 
him,  of  the  Lyceum,  there,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Since  that  time,  several  minor  societies  have  been 
formed,  not  to  mention  the  Franklin  Lectures,  which 
have  been  got  up  particularly  for  the  accommodation  of 
mechanics :  so  that  Boston  is  now  well  supplied  with 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

Now,  all  or  much  of  this,  according  to  Mr  Claxton, 
the  Bostonians  owe  to  the  diligence  and  perseverance  of 
the  little  ^  boy  to  whom  a  considerate  and  charitable 

lady  gave  two  years'  very  cheap  schooling and  here  ends 

his  scanty  autibiography ;  for,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  he 
teaches  more  by  precept  than  example.  We  also  regret 
to  find  so  intelligent  and  observing  a  man  entertain  so 
very  low  an  opinion  of  the  class  from  which  he  has  sprung, 
and  to  which  he  still  belongs;  and  taking  no  cause  into 
acoount,  in  severely  animadverting  upon  the  bad  habits^ 
the  misery  and  bratish  stupidity  which  he  vituperates, 
besides  the  ignorance  and  sensual  propensities  of  the  work- 
men themselves.  Neither  their  misery  nor  their  ignor- 
ance are,  we  apprehend,  altogether  voluntary  or  self- 
incurred.  But  the  exhortations  of  their  friend  are  not 
the  less  well-intended ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
that,  even  in  the  worst  circumstances,  much  might  be 
done  by  the  workman  to  improve  his  mind,  and  thus 
better  his  condition.  Cleanliness,  ventilation,  knowledge  of 
the  best  processes  of  cookery  and  baking  bread,  ftc,  &&, 
to  which  he  is  exhorted,  are  certainly,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  his  own  power.  The  concluding  chapters  of  the  little 
volume  contain  many  valuable  Hinttt  illustrated  by 
well-selected  extracts  firom  the  best  recent  writers  on  the 
subjects  elucidated,  whether  these  be  scientific,  educational, 
moral,  or  economicaL  On  the  wholes  the  Hinte  form  a 
good  addition  to  the  popular  Franklinean  Code^  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  be  extensively  circulated.  Our  author, 
by  the  way,  in  his  pride  of  learning,  falls^  among  other 
small  and  trivial  blunders  into  one  about  Cobalt,  Kebbold 
or  Cobalty  long  before  it  assumed  the  secondary  significa- 
cation  by  which  it  is  now  generally  known  In  this 
country,  was  the  common  appellation  of  a  spirit  or  goblin 
of  the  mines.  When  the  German  miners  pray  to  be  pre> 
served  fW>m  Cobalt  and  Evil  Spirits,  they  are  not  so  stu- 
pid as  to  mean  the  ore  from  which  we  make  paint  or 
varnish— but  Arom  the  swart  goblin.  Probably  Mr 
Claxton  may  fancy  the  one  as  senseless  as  the  other ; 
bat,  at  any  rate,  he  will  see  bif  own  mistake,  and  also 
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that  men  are  not  always  to  Ii^orant  aa  tbey  may  be  tap< 

pOMd. 

Sheliey's  Poemi. 
Th«  third  Toloma  of  Shtlloy's  colleot«d  work8>  ooa- 
tahra  *  Rosalind  and  Helen,"  «  The  Maaque  of  Anarchy," 
<<  The  Sengitire  Plant,**  and  a  few  more  poems  of  consi- 
derable length ;  but  it  i>  mainly  filled  by  his  shorter  pieces, 
and  a  few  of  his  f^em-like  lyrics,  consisting  of  a  staoxa  or 
two,  and  containing  the  rich  and  sabcle  esMnce  of  yolnmes. 
In  notes  on  the  short  poems  of  1819-^for  they  are  all 
printed  in  chronological  order — we  find  a  passage  con- 
nected with  ^^  The  Masque  of  Anarchy.**  It  was  written 
shortly  after  Shelley  heard  of  the  Manchester  Massacre. 
He  was  at  that  time  composing  <^  The  Cenci,**  and  residing 
near  Leghorn.  The  intelligence  of  that  bmtal  trampling 
npon  the  souls  and  bodies  of  his  fellow-creatures,  by  their 
fellow-citisens — that  affair  more  reTolting  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  humanity,  than  the  worst  passages  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  of  England — **  roused  in  him  tIo- 
lent  emotions  of  indignation  and  compassion.**  Inspired 
by  these  feelings,  he  wrote  to  teach  his  injured  country- 
men the  great  law  of  combination,  and  the  strength  of 
pasiire  resistance^lessons  since  practised,  and  which  we 
need  not  describe.  It  is  added — **  Shelley  loved  the 
people,  and  respected  them  as  often  moroTirtuous  and 
always  more  suffering,  and  therefore  more  deserving  of 
sympathy,  than  the  great.**  He  belieyed  that  a  clash 
between  the  two  classes  of  society  was  inevitable,  and 
be  eagerly  ranged  himself  on  the  people*s  side.  He 
bad  an  idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  poems,  somewhat  In 
the  manner  since  adopted  by  the  **  Corn-Law  Rhymer  ;*' 
and  a  few  pieces  of  this  kind  were  written  at  the  time, 
but  withheld  firom  the  public,  from  the  certainty  of  pro- 
■ecntton  fbr  libel.  Of  these  are  the  '<  Ode  to  the  Assert- 
ors  of  Liberty,**  and  the  ''Song  to  the  Men  of  England.** 
As  poetry,  they  are  inferior  to  the  general  strain  of 
8helley*8  writings  ;  but  for  that  day,  they  were  rare  pro- 
ductions.   We  copy  the  latter : — 

*'  Men  of  England,  wherefore  plough 
For  the  lords  who  lay  ye  low  r 
Wherefore  weave,  with  toil  and  care, 
The  rich  robes  your  tyrants  wear  ? 


**  Wherefore  feed,  and  clothe,  and  save, 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Those  ungrateful  dzooee  who  would 
Drain  your  sweat — ^nay,  drink  your  blood  ? 

'^  Wherefore,  Be^  of  England,  forge 
Many  a  wei4>on,  chain*  and  scourge, 
That  those  stingless  drohes  may  spoil 
The  forced  produoe  of  your  toil  P 

•*  Have  ye  leisure,  comfort,  calm, 
Shelter,  food,  love*s  gentle  bahn  ? 
Or  what  is  it  ye  buy  so  dear. 
With  your  pain  and  with  your  fear? 

**  The  seed  ye  sow  another  reape  ' 
The  wealth  ye  find  another  keeps — 
The  robes  ye  weave  another  wears — 
The  arms  ye  forgo  another  bears. 

^  Sow  seed^  but  let  no  tyrant  reap— 
Find  wealtn,  let  no  impostor  heap- 
Weave  robes,  let  not  the  idle  weac— 
Foigo  anBOy  in  your  defence  to  bear; 


^  Shrink  to  your  cellars,  holes,  and  odl^— 
In  halls  yo  dock  another  dwells. 
Why  shake  the  chains  ye  wrought  ?  why  see 
The  steel  ye  tempered  glance  on  ye. 

**  With  plough  and  spade,  andhoe  alMLlooB^ 
Trace  your  graves  and  build  your  tomb, 
And  weave  your  winding-sheet,  till  fisdr 
Bngland  be  your  aepvlchie.'* 


I  Bymni  afid  Fireside  Fenet.  By  Mmry  Howitt. 
To  those  acquainted  with  Mrs  Howltt*s  writing,  this 
new  volume  does  not  require  to  be  particularly  described. 
It  contains  every  characteristic  •f  her  genius  and  of  bar 
manner*  The  principal  poem,  which  fills  more  than 
half  the  volume,  is  a  religious  allegory,  in  which  Christ- 
ianity, in  the  guise  of  a  little  child,  goes  a  pilgrimage 
over  the  earth,  carrying  everywhere  her  gentle  and  child- 
like influences,  and  dispensing  consolation,  fortltode,  and 
peace.  We  should  fear  that,  from  the  simple  struc- 
ture of  the  verse,  this  long  poem  may,  to  tome  readers, 
become  monotonous.  But  this  objection  may  not  be  felt 
by  the  young  reader.  The  poem  contains  j^assages  of 
great  tenderness  and  beauty,  conceived  in  a  pure,  holy,  and 
truly  child-Iike  spirit.  From  the  short  pieces^  we  select 
the  following  stansas  s^— 

COEK-FIELD8. 

'<  In  the  young  merry  timo  of  spring. 

When  clover  ^gins  to  burst ; 
When  the  blue-bells  nod  within  the  wood. 

And  sweet  May  whitens  first : 
When  merle  and  mavia  sing  their  fill, 
<3treea  is  the  young  oom  on  the  bflL^ 

The  corn  passes  in  all  its  stages— .it  shoots  into  tba 
ear,  it  whitens,  it  ripens,  it  is  shorn ;  and  UMft— 

'<  I  feel  the  day ;  and  see  the  field. 

The  quiverinfi^  of  the  leaves ; 
And  good  old  Jacob  and  his  houao 

Binding  the  yellow  sheaves ; 
And,  at  this  very  hour,  I  seem 
To  be  with  Josq^h  in  his  dreimt 

•*  I  see  the  field  of  Bethlehem, 

And  reapers  many  a  one. 
Bending  unto  their  sickle  stroke^ 

And  Boaz  looking  on ; 
And  Ruth,  the  Moabitess  fair, 
Among  tho  gleaners  stooping  there, 

"*  Agahi  I  see  a  little  ohUd, 

His  mother^  sole  delight  i 
God^s  living  gift  of  love,  unto 

The  kin^  good  Shnnamite. 
To  mortal  pangs  I  see  him  yield. 
And  the  lad  boar  him  from  the  fleldL 

•"  The  sun-bathed  quiet  of  the  hills» 

The  fields  of  Galilee, 
That,  eighteen  hundred  years  agone. 

Were  full  of  com,  1  see ; 
And  the  dear  Sarionr  take  his  way 
*Hid  ripe  com,  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

"  O  golden  fields  of  bending  com. 

How  beautiful  they  seem ! 
The  reaper- folk,  the  piled'Up  sheavei. 

To  me  are  like  a  dream ; 
The  sunshine,  and  tho  very  air, 
Seem  of  old  time,  and  take  me  thera.** 

Among  the  sweetest  of  the  poems  is  this  to 

LITTLS  OaiLDKIV. 

^  Sporting  through  the  forest  wlda; 
Playing  by  the  water-side ; 
Wandtering  o''er  the  heathy  fella, 
Down  witmn  the  woodland  ddls ; 
All  among  the  mountains  wild-* 
Dwelleth  many  a  little  child ! 
In  the  baron's  hall  of  pride, 
By  the  poor  man*s  duu  flrMide— 
*Mid  the  mighty,  *mid  the  meask— 
Little  children  may  be  seen. 
Like  the  flowers  tliat  ^ring  up  U3at, 
Bright  and  ooontless  every  wbera  I 

'^  In  the  far  islos  of  tho  main; 
In  the  deaert^  lone  domain  ^ 
In  the  savage  mountain-glen^ 
'Mong  the  tribes  of  swarthy  men 
Wheresoe'er  a  foot  hath  gone ; 
Wheresoe*er  the  sun  hath  shone  ; 
On  a  league  of  peopled  groond, 
UMe  iSubM  may  be  fooad  I 
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Blenings  on  them  !-^hey  inne 
More  8  kindly  sympathy 
With  their  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears ; 
With  their  Uughter  and  their  tears ; 
With  their  wonder  so  intense ; 
And  their  small  experience  !^ 
•  *  4  •  * 

AmoDf  the  hymns,  we  find  this  one  highly  to  prize* 
It  if  well  adapted  for  singing  in  an  Infont  School. 

THE  POOR  child's  HTMK. 

•*  We  are  poor  and  lowly  bom. 

With  the  poor  we  bide ; 
Laboor  is  our  hesitage. 

Care  and  want  beside. 
What  of  this.?    Our  blessed  Lord 

Was  of  lowly  birth. 
And  poor  toiling  fishermen 

Were  his  friends  on  earth  ! 

*•  We  arc  ip:norant  and  young, 
Simple  children  all ; 

Gifted  with  bnt  hnmble  powers. 
And  of  leamii^  small. 

What  of  this?    Our  blessed  Lord 
Loved  such  as  we. 

How  He  blessed  the  little  ones 
Sitting  on  his  knee  V 
«  Mabtl  on  Midsummer  Day** — a  legend  or  story  of 
the  oUen  time,  when  kindness  and  humanity,  industry 
and  neatness,  were  especially  rewarded  hy  <<  the  good 
people** — is  one  of  those  sweet  and  simple  legendary  effu<* 
ikMii  in  which  Mrs  Ho  witt  delights  and  excels.  We  hope 
the  Germans  are  becoming  acquainted  with  these,  her 
meit  diaracteristic  writings,  such  as  this  same  little  Ma- 
bcl'fbr  the  German  heart  is  quite  fitted  to  receire  and 
chsrith  them. 

The  little  rolume  is  most  beautifully  embellished  with 
wood  engrayings. 

Little  Derwent's  Break/ast, 
Ii  a  set  of  nursery  rerses,  the  pap  and  panada  of  poetry, 
written  by  a  mother  for  her  darling  boy,  and  that  boy 
the  grandchild  of  Coleridge.  Some  of  the  rhymes  are  li yely, 
sad  all  arc  meant  to  couyey  instruction,  though  more  of 
the  Usefnl-Knowledge  sort  than  Grandpapa  would  haye 
liked.  He  must  be  a  very  proud  young  gentleman  who 
finds  a  yolume  of  yene  written  and  published,  all  for  or 
ibout  himself,  before  he  was  seyen  years  old ;  but  other 
l^tLg  gentlemen  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it  if  they  please. 
An  Inquiiy  into  the  Propagation  of  Contagious 
Poisons.  By  S.  Scott  Alison,  M.D. 
On  the  main  point  of  this  discussion,  Dr  Alison  of 
Tnoent,  after  stating  the  eyidence,  seems  to  arrive  at  the 
mh  conclusion  «  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,** 
ilthoagh  he  rather  seems  to  incline  to  disbelief  of  Atmo- 
9b«ric  Contagion.  He  has,'howeyer  entire  belief  in  the  evil 
cftctt  of  Malaria,  which  comes  to  nearly  the  same  thing. 
In  a  popular  view,  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  treatise^ 
thsM  on  otbar  causes  of  pestilence^  such  as  famine,  or  un- 
vholssome  or  insufficient  food  and  drink,  filth,  want  of 
proper  shelter  and  clothing,  anxiety  and  depression  of  mind, 
are  the  most  Important.  Povsrtg  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  ike 
BOft  general  and  active  cause  of  the  fevers  named  con- 
t>gioQB,  in  this  country,  tlian  all  other  causes  combined. 
Prooi  tho  eleventh  chapter  we  shall  borrow  a  passage, 
ciabodying  fiicts  and  reasonings  whiMi  ought  to  be  dinned 
hi  our  ears  till  they  sink  into  our  hearts,  and  actuate  our 


Mueh  of  the  oontliiaed  fever  which  infests  the  poorer 
dasses  of  our  countrymen,  and  almost  all  the  pleurisies, 
Mlds,and  consequent  oonsumpdons,  which  prevail  more 
« lets  smoi^  the  various  ranks  every  winter,  are  in  a  very 
gnat  degree  dependent  on  the  extreme  cold  of  the  season 
vkich  suddenly  sets  hi,  and  against  which  the  dress  of 
tW  iahaUtanta  of  these  iaiands  is  insufficient  to  provide. 
The  kbooriiv  dasses  sofiiBr  miMl^  BMie  pavtIoaUirly  from 


the  action  of  oold  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  They 
are  generally  very  scantily  clothed,  nay,  they  are  some- 
times scarcely  covered,  and  the  conseauence  is,  that  the 
cold  makes  a  strong  and  lasting  impression,  the  circulation 
on  the  surface  is  suddenly  impeded,  the  perspiration  is 
checked,  and  the  whole  febric  involuntarily  shivers.  Now 
these  are  the  very  first  symptoms  of  fever,  and  unless  the 
constitution  is  possessed  of  stamina  to  remove  those  symp- 
toms without  loss  of  time,  and  to  establish  the  circulation 
in  its  vigour  again  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  that 
disease,  or  some  other,  will  undoubtedly  be  established. 

The  clothes,  the  house,  and  the  diet  of  the  working  man, 
are  insufficient  to  protect  him  against  the  action  of  the 
cold,  and  to  resist  its  operation  when  once  it  has  fast^ied 
upon  him ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  to  comparative  want  and 
to  many  privations,  there  is  often  coigoined  so  much  dis- 
ease. 

But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  other  result  as  long  aa 
our  most  deserving  labouring  population  is  worked  in  an 
inordinate  degree— so  long  as  they  labour  beyond  what 
their  limited  energies  will,  with  impunity,  permit — so  long 
as  they  arc  often  unable  to  obtain  a  diet  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  even  of  an  idle  person — and  so  long  as  their 
very  breasts,  from  very  want  of  clothing,  are  literally  open 
and  exposed  to  the  fiercest  blast  that  blows,  and  to  the 
most  searching  and  chilling  rain  that  falls  from  heaven. 

Observe  the  industrious  labourer  at  his  work ;  behold  his 
powers  are  taxed  to  the  utmost,  his  energies,  his  capabili- 
ties, are  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  the  entire  fabric,  God*8 
most  complicated  and  most  delicate  creation,  is  actually 
labouring  and  heaving  with  protracted  exertion.  His  blood 
distils  the  dew  of  labour,  and  his  clothes,  such  as  they 
are,  are  moistened  with  perspiration  bursting  from  a  thou- 
sand pores. 

It  frequently'  happens  that,  the  labour  of  the  poor  man 
being  over,  sorely  fatigued,  too  exhausted  even  to  enjoy 
the  consciousness  that  his  hour  of  rest  has  arrived,  with  a 
heavy  and  unwiddly  gait  and  hanging  head,  he  seeks  his 
comfortless  abode,  his  scanty  board,  his  dreary,  dark^ 
scarcely  furnished  apartment,  with  its  faint  and  glimmer- 
ing embers. 

He  swallows  his  spare  repast  and  falls  asleep  at  his  fire- 
side ;  but  having  no  change  of  clothes,  and  those  which  he 
has  on  being  wet  with  perspiration  or  with  rain,  are  allowed 
to  dry  upon  him.  In  the  meantime  the  heat  of  the  fire 
proves  sufficient  to  create  a  steam  on  the  side  next  it,  and 
the  house  of  course  being  open  to  the  wind,  currents  of  air, 
chillingly  cold,  pervade  the  apartment, and  strike  upon  that 
side  of  the  poor  inmate  which  is  most  remote  from  the  fire, 
and  thus  he  of  a  thousand  misfortunes  and  furivations  Is 
actually  steamed  on  one  side,  and  perished  with  cold  on 
the  other.  Persons  placed  in  such  a  situation  can  scarcely, 
for  any  length  of  time,  escape  disease ;  and  it  is  consonant 
with  my  knowledge  to  say,  that  the  condition  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  is  not  one  tittle  better. 
Fever  and  nuiny  other  tJUseatet  w3l  continue  to  aaaail  oter 
labouring  population  at  long  a$  their  food  is  inanfficient^  a§ 
Umg  OS  they  are  barely  caver§d  during  the  indement  season, 
OS  long  a»  their  habUationt  scarcft^  own  a  roof  or  a  door, 
ae  long  ae  the  mnd  and  rain  enter  at  a  thoutand  cre- 
vices f  and  while  the  cheerful  and  Bolubriout  light  of  heaven 
is  denied  admittance  by  the  old  hats,  bunches  of  straw, 
and  rubbish  which  so  frequently,  in  the  absence  of  glass, 
fill  up  the  space  originally  intended  for  a  window.  Yes, 
so  long  as  every  energy  is  exerted,  and  every  moment 
that  can  be  cheated  firom  rest,  to  obtain  that  wherewith 
a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  procured,  and 
when  every  other  consideration  sinks  and  gives  wav  to  the 
more  pressing  wants  of  nature,  will  disease  prevail. 

Such  is  the  destitution  among  many  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  the  vast  amount  of  disosse  which  prevails  among 
them,  is  the  necessary  consequence. 

The  fcniowing  fects  illustrate  well  the  influence  which 
scanty  food,  insufficient  clothing,  and  the  privations  at- 
tendant upon  poverty,  exert  in  tne  production  of  disease. 

During  the  last  three  months,  (lOth  February  1839,) 
the  fishermen  and  potters  living  in  Prestonpans  have  becsi 
in  a  very  destitute  condition ;  the  former,  partly  fh>m  the 
very  boisterous  weather  which  has  prevented  their  going 
regularly  to  sea,  and  the  latter  firom  the  doeur  of  the 
potteries  at  which  they  were  employed.  During  that  time, 
these  two  classes  of  people  have  been  suffering  much  from 
fever,  about  ten  of  their  number  having  died  in  that  short 
period;  while  the  people,  amounting  to  750,  including 
children,  connected  with  Prestongranffe  colliery,  who  are 
well  employed,  well  paid,  and  well  fed,  though  inhabiting 
the  wune  locality,  and  the  houses  stretohing  from  Pvestoo- 
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pant  to  MOMelbttigh  Link*,  have  heaa.  almoii  entirely  free 
of  that  dtaeaiie,  fever  having  affected  two  of  thoee  familiee 
onlv,  in  the  course  of  the  tame  time ;  and  while  fever  is 
still  prevailing  extenaively  among  the  potters  and  fisher- 
men, the  people  connected  with  the  colliery  have  been 
entirely  free  of  that  disease  since  about  the  7th  of  last 
Deoerober.  On  these  facts  I  am  well  informed*  being  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  colliery. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  conuins  some  valuable  hints 
upon  the  prevention  and  correction  of  vitiated  air.  To  the 
fodts  which  Dr  Alison  has  collected,  we  may,  in  passing, 
a,dd  one,  mentioned  in  Mr  Symons*  book  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  artisans  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
—namely,  that  in  Lyons,  with  its  nnmeronSAnd  miserable 
manufacturing  population.  Cholera  never  appeared ;  and 
that  the  absence  of  that  scourge,  and,  in  general,  of  epi- 
demic diseases,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  large  lime-kilns 
in  the  suburbs,  the  exhalations  of  which  perceptibly  im- 
pregnate the  atmosphere. 
Notes  of  a  Wanderer  in  Search  of  Health,  through 

Italy,  Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  up  the   Danube 

and  down  the  Rhine. 

The  author  of  these  Notes  is  Dr  Camming^  late  a  phy- 
sidan  in  the  East  India  Company*!  service,  and  appar- 
ctktly  a  descendant  of  the  Wolf  of  Badenoch.  In  India 
he  lost  bis  health — not  so  much,  we  are  led  to  imagine, 
from  the  climate  or  the  severe  malady  by  which  he  was  at- 
tacked, (acute  dysentery,)  as  through  the  activity  and  ener- 
getic  practice  of  his  physicians.  In  pursuit  of  health,  he 
travelled  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  lived  for 
a  considerable  time  in  France,  before  commencing  this 
rambling  and  eccentric  tout  in  search  of  the  capridons 
goddess.  We  must  own  that  it  is  his  professional  or  medi' 
cal  heresies  which  have  impressed  us  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  his  judgment  in  other  matters  which  Ml  under 
his  observation.  In  ascending  the  Kile  in  his  gtllant  bark, 
ebristened  the  Findhonit  ftom  affectionate  reminiscences 
of  Auld  long  syne,  Dr  Camming  was,  in  December  1886, 
attacked  with  the  horrible  disease  from  which  be  had 
suffered  so  much,  in  1829,  at  Cawnpore.  He  was  alone 
in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  bis  boat's  crew,  consisting  of 
natives,  and  a  guide  or  interpreter,  being  his  only  compan- 
ions.  He  had  taken  with  him  nothing  whatever  in  the 
diape  of  medidncb  Too  little  of  the  apothecary  may,  at 
times,  be  inconvenient;  but  is  certainly  not  worse  than  too 
much.  Dr  Cumming,  with  intervals  of  remission,  suf- 
fered so  ieverely  for  about  a  week,  that  he  fairly  gave 
himself  up,  and  sd  did  his  attendants.  As  a  fbrlom 
hope,  he  ordered  his  guide  to  spunge  him  with  hot  water; 
and  this  simple  remedy,  with  fomentation  of  the  abdo- 
men, was  the  only  treatment  employed.  After  It  had 
been  for  some  time  persisted  in,  he  felt  relieved.  A  little 
wine  and  water  remained  on  his  stomach ;  he  became 
drowsy,  slept  for  a  short  time,  fdt  his  skin  less  hot  and 
baming«  and,  in  brief,  began  to  recover,  and  that  rapidly. 
In  short,  in  about  a  week  firom  the  erisit  of  his  disorder, 
whieb  was  accelerated  by  the  simple  appUcatioafl  men- 
tioned, he  writes  in  his  journal.  v 

My  recovery  is  now  almost  complete,  and  the  rapiditv 
of  my  convalescence  leads  me  to  contrast  my  late  attack 
with  a  precisely  similar  one  which  I  had  at  Cawnpore.  in 
the  autumn  of  1829.  On  that  occasion  I  was  largely  bled 
at  the  arm — ^had  fifty  leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
and,  during  the  first  four  days  oi  the  disease,  in  addition 
to  extensive  mercurial  frictions,  I  swallowed  216  grains  of 
calomel !  True,  I  recovered,  or  rather,  I  did  not  die ; 
whether  in  consequence  of,  or  m  <pile  of  the  above  heroic 
treatment,  I  will  not  venture  to  say.  M  y  ftujc  was  swelled 
to  an  enormous  size,  every  tooth  was  loose  hi  my  jaws, 
and  for  six  or  eight  weeks  I  could  eat  no  soUd  fbod.  My 
constitution  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  fWrly 
recovered:  and  I  was  finally  obliged  to  come  to  Europe 
onfiulough.   On  the  present  occiinon,fortontttelyft»r  me. 


the  ''  vis  medicatrix  nainrs^*  was  my  sole  phyileisn,  and 
I  am  now  almost  as  well  as  before  the  attack  cemmenoed. 
British  medical  practioe,  in  my  humUe  <minion,  deals  too 
much  in  heroics.  We  laugh  at  the  French,  for  Uis  expect- 
anov  of  theur  treatment ;  mit  if  they  do  too  httle,  we  assa- 
redly  do  too  much.  On  first  visiting  the  hospitslsof  Paris, 
I  was  astonished  at  the  want  of  energy  in  the  practice  of 
the  physicians ;  but  experience  and  observation  soon  tanglrt 
me,  that  the  sick  could  recover  without  the  ocean  of  draa 
that  is  wont  to  be  administered  in  England.  Altliooj^ 
no  disciple  of  Broussais,  I  think  his  country  is  mach  in- 
debted to  him  for  having,  in  a  great  measure,  put  dovn 
the  drugging  system  in  medidne.  A  pharmadsn  of  Paris 
once  remarked  to  me,  that  Broussais  had  ruined  tlie 
apothecary  business ;  so  it  would  apptear,  for  I  verily  be> 
lievo  there  are  fewer  druggists*  shops  in  the  whole  city  of 
Paris,  than  in  the  town  of  Bath. 

We  confess  a  prepossession  for  a  tratdler  cipable  of 
rising  so  clearly  above  the  bigotry  and  bias  of  education 
and  professional  habit  as  Dr  Cutnming  does  on  this  sod 
other  occasions,  and,  indeed,  as  often  as  by  the  natare 
of  his  subject  he  is  led  into  medical  discnsdons.  This  is 
the  guarantee  of  that  independent  opinion  and  sound 
judgment,  which  we  look  for  in  a  traveller,  and  which 
he  discovers  throughout  the  whole  course  of  his  wander- 
ings. Great  originality  in  gohig  over  much  of  the  Waten 
track  which  he  foUoived,  is  not  longer  to  be  looked  for;  bat 
hia  Impresdons  have  fkvshness,  and  they  ars,  aMNteover^ 
those  of  a  sendble  and  well-educated  Sootsman,  in  whon 
experienee  and  ill-health  has  tempered  without  queneh- 
ing  the  fire  and  enthndasm  of  youth,  and  who  dwayi 
contrives  to  interest  the  sympathies  of  the  resder,  not 
more  in  the  cotirse  of  his  strange  adventnies,  than  in  his 
personal  feelings  and  opinions,  from  a  certain  kspp^ 
knack  of  Ulking  of  himself,  and  letting  ns  intd  his  con- 
fidence without  the  smallest  suspicion  aridog  en  ow 
parts  of  coned  t,  pretension,  or  egotisnu  He  is  neither, 
as  a  travdler,  an  Antiquary,  an  Artist,  nor  a  ravlnf 
poetical  Rdigioaist;  but  his  professional  acqnitesMnti 
and  previous  acenmohitioa  of  knowledge,  giva  hin  isv 
mense  advantages  over  the  ordinary  ran  of  fetttleB<% 
who,  with  malieeprepente,  dt  down  tobsstow  ^hrtrsteli 
on  the  public  The  spirit  of  eoUghtMied  phiknthrq^ 
which  pervades  the  bo^  wiU  fhrdier  mMmmmoA  it  ts 
many.  This  is  not  fbond  in  showy,  flowery  pssn|ci 
and  elaborate  getUngs-np,  but  ooasss  naturally,  and  in  its 
own  place^  with  the  flow  of  the  nafmUTC  The  state  •( 
the  hospitals  interested  Dr  Cmnming  wherever  he  went; 
and  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  they  in  so  deplsnlde 
a  condition  as  in  BgypC  The  tanatic  meflmm  in  €sko 
must  be  the  most  horriUe  den  of  huasan  uissry  and  d^ 
bassmant  to  be  found  npon  the  fhoe  of  the  earth.  Ffost 
the  madhouse  the  traveller  one  morftlng  went  to  the  state* 
market,  and  tfaenca  to  a  very  (Hfiwtnt  scene.  DrOaM- 
ming  is  not  an  admirer  of  Mahomed  All* 

Our  next  vidt  waa  to  the  oltadd,  wbeio  a  numbtf  d 
workmen  are  busy  with  the  erection  of  a  mansekmii 
destined  to  receive  the  body  of  his  Highness.  The  solo 
beauty  of  the  building  consists  hi  the  slabs  of  aUbasttf 
with  whieh  its  interior  is  lined.  An  eztendve  <|usn7  of 
this  beaotiAil  stone  has  been  disooverod  on  the  esdsrn 
shore  of  the  Nibs,  and  the  Pacha  is  robbing  it  of  its  tresr 
sures,  to  ornament  the  intended  receptacle  of  his  toJ 
carcass.  It  would  do  him  more  honour  as  a  msn,  od 
credit  as  a  ruler,  were  he  to  expend  the  bmms^  tkaa  use* 
lesdy  lavished,  on  the  erection  of  an  boapltalforthe  treat- 
ment of  his  poor  blind  subjects.  It  is  a  fiashion  with  Je^ 
sons  in  ^gland  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  Issd  Hsr 
homed  AM  to  the  skiee,  as  an  eoUghtMied  tuler  ends 
•nooeesfhlconqnetor.  To  the  latter  appeUatien  I  doM 
dinute  his  claim,  but  as  to  his  paternal  anxiedes  fbr  the 
ffowi  of  his  people,  let  the  thousands  of  bund  in  the  stfMts 
of  Cairo  beatmonznftil  witness.  Formyaolf,IfsdaoUitag 
bttt  abhorrence  towaidstho  msn  who  netnandera  the  Btea 


aiidpim>ertiesof  hlasnl^eetB,hithe  conqnosl  of  aemote 
0Mi£|M,  whldi  Iw  «1U  imbaMy  tooB  ha  liniA  l»  » 
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Ji  coortnfini  to  th«f  doniettic  hapninCTi,  by  aa  endoavoar 
to  reaied  J  an  etO  as  sweeping  in  its  extent  as  afflicting 
in  its  effiwts.    He  has,  indeec^  formed  a  large  and  expen- 
snemUitOTSoUese;  bttt  this  is  in  keeping  with  his  schemes 
or  aggnodisement  and  conquest.    But  is  there  even  one 
genetal  hospital  in  C^ro  open  to  all  ?    I  have  heard  of 
BOOS  Moh,  and  jret  the  papulation  of  the  city  is  said  to 
anmt  to  460,000  toiiis:    Bo  much  for  his  paternal  care 
ofhisfat^ta.    .....     Nothing  is  more  common 

ttisn  for  young  men  to  disqualify  themselves  from  being 
soldiers,  by  ehoppfaig  off  a  ibre-flnger,  knocking  out  thefi 
Stftciike-teeth,  nuTewn  putting  out  one  of  their  eyes, 
ill  military  serviee  is  compulsory.  I  have  frequently  seen 
wretched  nemits,  just  kidnapped,  marched  in  chains,  or 
with  their  hands  stuck  through  wooden  stocks,  to  the 
mkm  hamOtM.  LUtle  idelity  can  be  expected  from 
noh  in  army.  Ntvertheless,  it  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
Pacha,  and  no  more  is  oared  for  or  required. 

At  tha  Palls  •f  Niagara,  Dr  Camming  had  soma  years 
hhn  cat  himsalf  a  tturdy  ttafl;  ehristsaed  Miagal1^  and 
vUck  did  hia  yeoman's  serriea  ia  his  Toyage  up  the 
Nils.  At  the  ultimate  point  of  hit  disoaveries,  we  And 
apaangty  which  we  present  to  cor  readen  as  a  spaeimen 
sf  awerk  which  we  heartily  reeemmend  ta  their  atten. 
liie.  lecrtttifig  that  ear  narrow  spaee  deniss  as,  In  the 
pHrii«nionih,  the  pleasnre  of  tailing  them  more  about 

Semi  Oaiarmct  of  tke  JVae.— ATuftui.  January  15.— 
Ugjbi  airs  and  eslms  all-yesterday.  I  did  not  reach  Onadi 
Halfah  until  aevon  r.M.  This  morning  I  was  towed  to  the 
foot  of  the  cataract,  and  set  out  after  breakfast,  acoom- 
psnied  by  Mahmoud  and  the  pilot,  to  gain  a  mgh  rock 
(sboot  foor  miles  from  my  bark)  which  overlooks  the 
ttUiset,  and  oemmands  an  extensive  view  of  the  rapids, 
ne  were  on  the  Lybian  shore,  and  our  road  lay  along  the 
Jirt  of  the  desert.  It  is  surprising  what  a  variety  of 
wore  the  desert  presents.  The  prevailing  character- 
litiis  are  certainly  nakedness  and  sand )  but  the  eye  is  not 
vearied  by  the  monotony  of  a  long  stretch  of  ocean,  H  ere 
iiahin  of  black  and  crumbly  stones — there  a  valley  of 
loose  send— in  other  places  a  plain  as  flat  as  a  bowling- 
PMo.  We  travOTsad  largo  masses  of  white  sandy  rock, 
tiling  out  of  the  desert.  Oq  our  right  was  the  tomb  of  a 
Bint  in  the  shape  of  a  **  caim^^  of  stones  standing  on  a 
BtUe  knoll,  on  passing  which  my  companions  made  a  pro- 
flMid  obc&iaaoow  The  only  living  tUag  we  saw,  was  a 
nporb  eaf^  who  fled  on  our  a{q)rQa^  f^m  a  feast  of 
csRiQii,  on  which  he  was  regaling ;  all  around  were  scat- 
tered large  bones,  bleached  by  the  sun  to  the  whiteness 
tf  mow:  from  ikob  sine  they  must  have  been  those  of  the 
•mmL  a  rough  ride  of  an  hour  and  toi  minutes  brought 
Bie  to  the  rocl^  which  I  hastened  to  ascend,  to  ei\joy  the 
prospect  from  its  summit.  The  viewfixmi  this  position  is 
me  ef  great  hiterest,  and  of  a  character  altogether  unique. 
The  fiver  is  divided  and  brokea  into  innumerable  atreams 
and  eddies,  by  an  infinity  of  islands  of  a  black,  smooth, 
sad  shininff  rock.  These  are  of  every  size  and  shape ; 
asBie  formmg  mere  spedu  rising  out  of  the  stream — 
«^iM»  small,  draular,  or  rag»d  islets^  ei^r  altogether 
barren,  or  having  merelv  a  solitary  thorny  shrub,  deriving 
iti  mppofft  ftt>m  a  handful  of  soil  deposited  in  a  cavity  of 
ikeroclL  There  ere  others  pretty  thickly  covered  with 
*  kiud  el  atantod  tioe,  and  two  or  throe  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  series,  with  nroves  of  palms  and  cultivation. 
These  Uwt  are  inhabited.  Looking  upwards,  as  fiir  as  the 
^eanreaohf  a  similar  appearanee  presents  itself:  indeed 
■otkasUyohMtefodave  die  Uttie  islet,  that  the  view  of 
the  livsr  at  a  distaoce  is  almost  intercepted,  excepting 
bere  and  there,  where  its  muddy  waters  may  bo  seen 
ilealfaig  smoothly  along,  or  broken  into  ibam  by  opposing 
Asks.  There  k  nothing  to  convoy  tiie  idea,  or  to  merit 
ttsappeUat&Qga  of  a  catarast :  indeed  the  rapids  make  hot 
so  hieoospiouoaa  appearance,  The  river  Findhom,  in  a 
aood,'  baa  hundreds  fkr  more  swift  and  terrible.  Lookhig 
•oesstho  Nilo,  eastward,  the  horiaonis  bounded  by  a 
Mow  aad  uvifitanstiBg  view  of  the  desert 


To  Q&,  peibape,  the  knowledge  that  I  was  above  a  thous- 
mA  mam  from  the  shores  of  tne  Mediterranean,  and  on  a 
^hol  n»9ly  fro^mntod  by  tnveUers,  was  not  its  least 
mim.  liflMPodaietoiaftNitthatliPMithooMlySaro- 
*    i\j»hifml  knew),  tbua high  on  the  course  of  the 


Ws)and,  iUbouglh  no  friend  ofmonopolies  in  general,  I 
vniot  Moyto  bmthewhdleorth^oaatiftdUiidsoi^ , 


to  myseUl  The  presence  of  a  stranger  would  havo  beeh 
no  small  bar  to  my  enjoyment. 

Having  remained  for  an  hour  on  the  ton  of  the  rock,  I 
descended  to  the  river,  in  the  hope  of  cutting  a  stick  froih 
one  of  the  trees  near  the  edge  of  the  cataract.  Mahmoud 
had  proceeded  on  a  similar  errand,  to  a  group  of  palms, 
about  half  a  mile  higher  up ;  It  was  not  long  oefore  I  de- 
scried a  portly  staff  m  the  midst  of  a  tliomy  broke,  which 
after  some  toil  and  many  scratches,  I  sueoeeded  In  cuttinff 
and  disengaging,  as  a  mate  for  ^  Niagara.**  This  done,  I 
descended  to  tne  edge  of  the  rwid,  and  plunging  it  into 
the  torrent,  duly  christened  it  MVks  ;  bathing  at  the  same 
time  the  weather-beaten  trunk  of  Niagara ;  and  thus.  In 
a  manner,  wedding  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Nile  !  My 
labours  over,  I  seated  myself  on  the  rock,  and  drank  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water  to  the  health  of  many  a  distant 
friend,  not  in -Europe  only,  but  in  Asia  and  the  New 
Worid  also ;  for  all  these  continents  contain  persons  who 
have  held  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  me.  I  now 
washed  out  the  remains  of  the  brandy,  and  stretching  the 
bottle  as  fu  into  the  rapid  as  my  arm  could  reach,  filled 
it  with  the  rushing  waters  of  the  fruitful  Nile.  Although 
the  breese  was  fr^h  and  cool,  the  sun  felt  powerful  and 
hot.  By  aid  of  a  small  lens,  I  contrived  to  light  a  cigar, 
and,  stretching  myself  at  full  length  on  the  black  and 
ffloesy  rock — uie  smoke  ascending  in  fantastic  wreaths 
irom  my  mouth,  I  mused  on  Scotland  and  on  dear  lang- 
syne. 

To  invalids  this  trork  is  Important.  Egypt,  thanks  to 
steam,  is  now  nearer  to  ns  than  lately  were  the  South  of 
Prance,  Portugal,  Italy,  or  Madeira ;  and,  by  Dr  Cum- 
ming^s  report,  Kgypt,  in  winter,  must  be  the  paradise  of 
those  affected  or  threatened  with  pulmonary  aftsotioni. 

Beginning  qfa  New  School  <(f  Metaphgeioe. 
By  B.  H.  Smut. 
»  Here  is  an  ingenious  man,  an  original  thinker,  who 
complains  that  he  has  nearly  fallen  another  victim  to 
'<M#  Fahe  Medium.**  Nay,  after  he  had  escaped  the 
Scylla  of  the  publishers,  he  hat  been  almost  wrecked  in 
the  Charybdis  ef  the  reviewers.  Six  or  seven  years 
since,  zeal  for  the  interests  of  science,  and  perhaps  a  little 
of  the  natural  pride  of  discovery,  led  him  to  publish  a 
work,  which  he  entitled  an  ^  Essay  on  Semaiologpf**  a 
name  which  was  probably  fatal  to  his  object,  as  not  one 
individual  in  a  hundred  thousand  could  have  guessed 
that  he  meant  to  discuss  under  this'  name,  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric*  Accordingly,  none  of  the  literary 
Tribunes  took  the  lasst  notice  of  his  book.  The  sub. 
ject  of  which  it  treata  he  bad  revolved  lor  twenty  years; 
and  he  published  at  la#t  anonymously,  in  the  hope  <<  of 
being  mistaken  for  a  Liord,  or  a  Doctor  high  in  univer- 
sity lepute,  or  a  political  leader  trying  his  hand  on  a  by- 
snliject ;"  bat  tbe  great  critics  would  not  bite.  No  book- 
seller would  risk  the  expense  of  launching  '<  Sematology  *' 
into  the  world ;  nor  was  there  any  literary  ciique  to  back 
it  when  it  came  forth.  One  or  two  newspapers  treated 
it  with  their  wonted  civility  and  kindnestt  Discouraging 
as  was  this  reoeption,  the  author  was  not  dismayed. 
He  was  suatained  by  the  confciousness  of  a  good  purpose 
and  the  hope  that,  if  bis  Essay  coald  be  forced  upon  pub- 
lic notic;^  it  would  indicato  an  opening  for  much  im- 
provement in  one  department  of  science.  We  are  not 
judging  of  the  troth  or  of  the  originality  of  the  theory 
evolved,  in  his  treaty  bot  w$  cannot  help  admiring  his 
fortitude  and  perieveranoe,  He  has  re-pnblished  his 
original  treatise  with  eonsiderable  additions,  and  a  num- 
ber of  shorter  Essays  upon  subjects  allied  to  his  fovourite 
itodisfr  He  will  this  Ume  at  least  receive  more  atteo- 
tloD,  whatever  acceptation  hit  speculations  may  find 
among  the  learned* 

A  New  Epietk  hg  ike  Apostle  Paul 

This  epistU,  reoeoay  disfiovered  nmong  manotoripti  of 
remote   antiquity,  and  translated  ont  of  tbe  original 
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Greek,  It  hiiMbly  dadiflAtod  to  the  Roglith  aod  Irish 
Blihopf.  Sone  of  tbeyemi  make  good  sharp  hits.  We 
eoU  three  or  four : — 

CHAPTER  III. 

24.  And  whereas  I  did  once  write  to  the  saints  which 
are  at  Corinth,  ttiat  I  would  not  suffer  a  woman  to  usurp 
authority  in  the  Church  oyer  the  men ;  yet  there  is  now 
a  ntw  commandment 

2fi.  And  this  new  commandment,  tliat  ye  allow  women 
to  have  eren  the  chief  authority  in  the  Church ;  for  the 
days  will  come  when  a  Tirgin  shall  sit  upon  the  throne. 

26.  Therefore  let  her  he  your  chief;  and  albeit  she  is 
of  tender  years,  yet  must  she  appoint  the  hishops,  when, 
by  reason  of  their  death,  their  habitation  is  desolate,  and 
their  bishopriclcs  another  has  to  take. 

27*  But  if  wicked  men  do  gainsay  this,  saying,  that  if 
a  woman  may  fill  the  highest  station  in  the  Church,  be- 
ing  the  head  thereof,  aad  appointing  to  oiBce  therein,  and 
sit  on  benches  in  the  Lord*s  House,  in  stalls  and  in  pul- 
pits of  wood,  take  no  heed  of  the  word  that  is  spoken. 

28.  And  without  respect  for  truth— for  the  fashion  of 
the  Church  passeth  away — let  all  Princes,  eren  though 
they  do  eril  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  be  solemnly  pro- 
nounced most  religious  and  gracious  persons. 

29.  I  will  also  that  ye  nerer  speak  of  us  as  labourers 
in  God's  vineyard,  nor  yet  as  fishermen  of  Galilee,  but 
that  such  things  straitway  be  forgotten,  and  that  we  be 
denominate  the  College  of  the  Apostles. 

CHAPTER  lY. 

12.  There  may  be  archbishops,  who  shall  take  the  orer- 
sight  of  the  bishops,  having  the  largest  share  of  the  one 
thing  needful ;  for  money  answereth  all  things. 

26.  The  Church  of  Rome  greeteth  you,  whom  ye  ought 
to  love  as  one  of  yourselves;  for  no  man  ever  yet  hated 
his  own  flesh,  but  loveth  it  and  cherisheth  it. 

2&  They  of  Babylon  (which  is  called  Rome ;  but  this 
is  a  great  mystery)  salute  you,  specially  the  man  of 
whom  it  was  said,  <'  He  shall  be  revealed  in  his  time, 
and  who  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God." 

30.  May  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  honour,  and  splend- 
our, and  pomp,  and  power  be  with  you  all  evermore. 
Amen  and  amen. 

These  are  not  the  best  things  in  the  Epistle,  but  they 
make  its  object  apparent.  It  goes  on,  in  the  same  sar- 
castic strain,  to  expose  whatever  Dissenters  or  Puritans 
consider  unscriptural  in  the  doctrines,  ritual,  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England. 
RoHCoe's  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Guide, 

We  noticed  this  work  when  it  first  appeared  in  Parts. 
It  is  now  completed ;  and  will  form  a  useful  and  enter- 
taining companion  to  the  traveller,  from  its  direct  inform- 
ation, as  well  as  the  sketches  of  the  many  interesting 
places,  either  upon  the  track  of  the  Railway  or  in  Its 
vicinity,  and  from  the  numerous  local  descriptions,  tradi- 
tions, and  anecdotes  which  the  author  has  picked  op.  A 
good,  coloured  map  is  a  desirable  accompaniment  to  the 
traveller;  and  the  numerous  engravings  of  the  more 
remarkable  scenes  in  the  route  are  much  better  executed 
than  in  ordinary  guide-books.  They  are,  indeed,  pretty 
landscapes  and  views.  There  is  but  one  omission.  Why, 
Mr  Roscoe— or  Mr  Peter  Lecount,  if  the  vtiliUaian 
department  be  yours— do  you  not,  like  the  *<  Birmingham 
Guide^**  tell  travellers  what  is  to  pay  by  the  difforent  trains^ 
and  to  the  different  stations  ?  It  is  of  fiir  more  conse- 
quence what  our  own  tickets  are  to  cost  than  the  contract 
price  paid  by  the  proprietors  for  forming  the  road.  Among 
the  anecdotes  is  one  of  a  landed  proprietor  who  charged 
enormously  high  for  a  piece  of  ground  needed  by  the  com- 
pany, upon  the  plea  that  the  Railway  would  injure  his 
property.  It  was  completed ;  and  the  company  required 
another  piece  of  his  land  for  buildings,  and  other  purposes ; 
and  for  this  he  demanded  much  more,  on  the  opposite 
grotmd,  that  his  land  had  been  greatly  enhanced  in  vahie 
by  the  Railway ! 


S%eknei9  and  Mortality  in  the  WeH  Indiu;  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary  at  War*  By  Sir  An- 
drew Halliday. 

Sir  A.  Halliday  here  suggests  many  practical  nhnu 
for  promoting  the  health  and  general  weU-beiag  of  thi 
troops  in  the  West  Indies.  H^s  a  believer  in  atmoiphs- 
ric  contagion.  He  thicks  it  suddenly  arises  from  thecooi. 
bination  of  moisture  and  heat ;  and  he  also  believei  thit 
it  causes  all  the  epidemic  and  endemical  foversof  the  Wert 
India  colonies.  He  says  he  is  convincM,  that  the  subtk 
poison  generated  by  this  combination,  does  not  enter  the 
system  by  the  lunge,  but  through  the  medium  qf  thesUh 
maehy  and  that  it  does  not  consist  in  any  vitiated  qatUty 
of  the  air  itself,  but  in  some  poisonous  matter  which  thtt 
air  carries  along  with  it ;  and  which  it  is  now  preved,  it 
will  not  elevate  to  a  greater  height  than  2500  feet  sbonre 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  are  curious  and  nice  questiooi ; 
but  the  results  are  plain  and  practicaL  A  specific  for  tke 
fover  of  these  colonies,  or  something  approaching  one,  ii 
mentioned  here  with  great  approbation*  Dr  Warburg*! 
Fever  Drops,  prepared  from  plants,  whose  virtues  had  been 
made  known  to  the  Doctor  by  the  Indians  of  Deoieran, 
have  been  tried  by  our  military  surgeons  in  the  regimen- 
tal hospitals,  <'  with  the  most  perfect  success.**  The  Fe- 
ver Drops  are  about  to  be  tried  in  the  fevers  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Mediterranean  stations.  We  should  not  have 
mentioned  the  drcumstanoe,  save  that  Sir  Andrew  HaU 
liday  is  not  at  all  likely  to  patronize  quack  remedies. 
Other  diseases  of  the  troops  nearly  as  fatal  as  ierer,  tbose 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  have  been  prevented  by  sddi- 
tional  rations  of  fresh  meat — a  remedy  in  which  we  would 
have  great  fiiith  in  similar  cases,  were  it  duly  adminiitcred 
at  home.  The  work-house  unions  have  fumiahed  lome 
satisfiactory  recent  proofs. 

Jamaica  Planterehip. 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah  must  have  been  places  distin- 
guished by  humanity,  mercy,  and  purity,  in  compari- 
son with  Jamaica,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr  Benjamm 
M*Mahon.  This  gentleman  details  his  ei  ghteen  years*  expe- 
riences in  its  various  plantations,  Pens,  and.  coffee  moan- 
tains— eighteen  years,  during  which  he  must  have  had 
nearly  double  the  number  of  employers ;  who,  with  tho» 
in  their  employment— and  overseers,  attorneys,  medical 
men,  special  magistratea— were  nearly  all  alike  moostan 
of  cruelty— unredeemed,  brutal  ruffians.  We  hope  they 
may  not  all  be  quite  so  black  as  they  are  called ;  but  the 
author  gives  name  and  surname^  and  makes  no  myitcry 
about  his  shocking  statements. 
Women  Phyeiologically  coneidered,  ae  to  Mind. 
Morale,  Marriage,  Matrimonial  Slavery,  7fu 

fidelity,  and  Divorce.    By  Alexander  Walker. 

TUs  author  is  much  more  soccesafkil  in  pointing  out  ez« 
isting  evils  in  the  condition  of  women,  than  in  propoond- 
ing  such  remedies  as  would  either  improve  their  socisl 
condition,  or  elevate  the  morals  of  aociety.  While  ha 
professes  to  foel  great  indignation  at  the  injostiee  syatc- 
matically  inflicted  upon  the  sex  by  their  masters,  his  opi- 
nion of  woman  is  debasing',  and  his  anggestions  for  ele- 
vating her  social  position,  for  from  onaoblinf  to  the 
beautiful  animal  of  fine  instincts  and  no  intellect,  or  in- 
tellect extremely  circnmscribed,  wbidi  be  depicts  The 
work  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  deeerrs  the  apptoba- 
tion  of  the  sex  for  whose  sake  it  profeaseo  to  be  written. 
There  may  be  many  anomallee  and  i^jnatioes  to  women  ia 
the  existing  relations  of  the  sexes ;  bat  this  anthar  is  not 
to  be  their  redrsnor,  nor  is  lie  either  n  Tsry  jvAktoas  er 
dalicata  expositor  of  the  wnoga  of  wonea. 
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2^0  Eecal$obian. 
AmoBf  Uie  nuuny  tigliti  and  tlMirt  of  London,  than  ii 
MM,  At  pntrat,  under  the  aboTe  learned  name,  the 
eiyect  of  whieh  ii  to  exhibit  the  artificial  hatching  of 
cWckMii.  After  the  egfs  attain  a  eertain  stage  in  the 
piMMi^  thej  are  aold  to  amateorf,  at  one  thilliof  each — 
BBt  tteat,  but  to  hatch  oat*  and  watch  at  home  till  the 
aniiDAlcomcitolifik  There  are  alto  portable  eoco/tfoMaiw, 
fir  the  amoiement  of  eTening  parties  in  their  own 
btBMsI  The  exhibitor  of  the  machinery  for  artificial 
iscokation  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  wlucb, 
with  a  considerable  ^nantity  of  pnAng,  contains  some 


Modem  Art  and  Living  Artists. 

A  nrf  mea^  work  this,  when  we  compare  the  small- 

MH  ef  the  performance  with  the  mafnlflcence  of  the  titles 

Y«t  it  eontains  jost  opinions  and  clerer  remarks,  and 

profw  that  a  better  taste  in  art  is  adranciof  among  as. 

The  Youth  of  Shakepeare.    S  vols. 

"Siskspeare  and  his  Friends**  rose  to  sudden  fitme  by 
gmenl  acclamation.  This  new  romance,  by  the  same 
■other,  errs  in  nothing  so  mnch  as  appearing  after  that 
lopolsr  fiction.  If  inferior.  Its  inferiority  woold  not  hare 
Imq  fyond  out.  It  is  composed  in  the  same  joyons  and 
{aial  spirit,  and  cannot  fall  to  delight  nine  ont  of  ten 
•f  diose  dsTonring  readers  whose  daily  bread  is  fiction. 
NtCbing  can  be  better  than  the  opening  festire  scenes  in 
Sbitford,  8hakspeare*s  courtship  of  Anne  Hathaway,  and 
Ui  early  London  adrentures. 

The  Book  of  Bon-Aeeord. 

What  Southeron  could  guess  that  this  title  signifies  a 
hoorj  of  Aberdeen,  and  a  Guide-Book  to  the  same 
''BnTe  Town  ?**  Bof^ Accord  is  the  motto,  and  was  the 
tadeat  watchword  of  Aberdeen.  The  volume  will  be 
fndmm  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Bon- Accord,  and 
tWr  dcMendanta ;  and  amusing  to  all  men  north  of  the 
Tvsed.  It  is  higb-pressure-fnll  of  curious  and  queer 
iWrdonian  infimnation  of  all  kinds ;  ranging  flpom  the 
^ufiOes  of  Finnan  haddocks  to  those  of  learned  profee- 
tn,  natlTe  poets^  and  of  the  stalwarth  provosU  and 
Ulics  of  the  fighting  times,  when  Aberdeen,  with  the  dans 
■pea  the  one  band,  and  the  turbulent  Lowlanders  on  the 
etber,  was  kept  in  continual  turmoil.  Bating  some  slight 
fRJodlce  against  Puritans  and  Covenanters,  indigenous 
t»  Aberdeenshire,  the  author  has  displayed  impartiality, 
care^kaming,  and  ability  for  his  task,  and  produced  a  good 
UKery,  A  few  more  characteristic  and  amusing  anec- 
^•tei  of  the  Aberdonians,  the  Yorkshire  men  of  Scotland, 
■Ight  be  desirable  Arom  the  abundant  stores  afloat ;  but 
■%ht^  perhaps,  have  been  below  the  dignity  and  gravity 
<f  history.  la  lien  of  this,  we  have  many  tndts  of  the 
ef  the  olden  times— the  burning  of  witches^ 
of  harlots,  the  torture  of  Quakersp  the 
I  of  Sabbatb-brsakers,  and,  above  all,  the  per- 
lof  those  who  dared  to  speak  e?U  of  dignities  in 
1  of  <<  tboir  Wisdoms,*'  the  baUies. 
BngOA  Storiee  ef  the  Olden  Time.  By  Mftria 
Hack.    8  volmikes. 

We  entirely  apprsve  the  reasons  which  have  led  this 
i^vnkras  lady  to  adopt  the  ever-attractive  story-telling 
BMdhim,  in  initiatfaif  yonng  persons  into  the  study  of 
Usisiy.  8be  baa  also  made  a  moderate  use  of  the  inter- 
Mgalbe  lo^i^  or  of  dialogue,  tiie  better  to  attain  her 
P'UMmt  Tbo  ipstk  shows  extensive  and  careful  reading 
'■d  ssbar  jnigwit,  and  may  be  made  very  useful  to 
iMipbsiitetbo  jsvsoflo  dass  for  which  it  is  prindpaUy 
Tbif  «iaaB  k  not  men  ebildren.    Young  per- 


sons, from  twelve  to  fourteen^  may,  in  this  fbrwaid  ago 
fairly  rank  in  information  with  what  theif  grand£Uhen 
and  grandmothers  were  at  from  fifteen  to  eighteen*  Tbo 
stories  come  down  to  nearly  the  doee  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth :  the  book  is  neat,  and  even  handsome,  and 
appropriate  to  all  private  school.rooms  and  parlours, 
where  children  read,  for  improvement,  with  their  friends. 

SERIAlTwORKS. 
Part  L  of'a  work  entitled  The  Fathxes  axo 

FOUNDBIS  OF   THE   LONDOtf   MlSSIOKiiaY  SOCIETY, 

induding  Memoirs  of  the  more  distinguished  founders 
and  leaders  of  the  Methodists,  has  just  appeared.  The 
work  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Morison,  the 
author  of  some  moral  and  religious  treatises  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted.  This  conjoined  history  and 
biography  is  calculated  to  interest  the  rdiglous  worid, 
and  appears 'to  be  well  executed.  No  thinking  man, 
whatever  be  his  theological  opinions,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people  of 
England  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  formal,  dead, 
or  apathetic  century,  can  fiul  to  appreciate  those  truly 
apoetolic  labours  of  the  early  Methodists,  which  thif 
work  sketches,  before  it  passes  to  its  more  general  objects. 
Previous  to  all  foreign  missionary  labours  whatever,  was 
the  great  and  arduous  <<  excavation**  of  the  British 
heathen,  undertaken  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  and 
their  disciples ;  and  we  are  indined  to  believe  that  the 
results  of  that  movement  still  remain  of  fhr  more  import- 
ance than  all  other  missionary  eflbrts  put  together.  Thfi 
Part  is  embellished  with  exceedingly  good  medallion- 
sized  portraits  of  such  men  as  Haweis,  Eyre^  Bogus,  and 
Burder. 
Ure'i  Dictionarif  of  Arte,  Manufaoturee,  and 

Mines, 
Ts  just  completed,  by  the  publication  of  Part  X.  The 
last  three  Parts  are  peculiarly  rich  in  information.  They 
contain,  among  other  things.  Paper-making^  Pit'Coatf 
Pottery^  Printing,  Plating,  Refining,  the  SUk  and  the 
Woollen  manufacture,  Stilh,  Stoves^  Sugar  and  Sugar* 
Refining^  Soap,  Soda,  Wine,  &c  fcc  The  treatises  on 
the  Woollen  and  Silk  Manufactures,  and  those  on  the 
Potteries,  each  important  branches  of  national  industry, 
are  ample  and  minute^  and  are  fully  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous engravings.  Of  these^  the  work  contains  upwards  of 
twdve  hundred. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  Napoleon 
Has  reached  Part  II.,  which  is  stuffed  with  wood-engrav- 
ings  to  repletion.  Some  of  them  are  clever  and  cha- 
racteristic, others  indifiiBrent  enough.  The  letter-press 
comes  down  to  the  eve  of  the  Consulate.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  writer  of  the  history  is  not  about  to  be  daxzled 
by  the  fhlse  glory  of  his  hero.  It  has  been  many  an  able 
man*s  fortune. 

pamphlbtTreceived. 

I.  Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Nation. 

IL  An  Address  to  the  People^  oocasionsd  by  the  Letter 
to  the  Queen. 

in.  HeartheChuRhl 

rv.  RaUways  and  Pnblie  Worka  in  Ireland,  with  ob« 
servations  on  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commis- 
sionen^  by  George  Lewb  Smytlk—wbo  wishes  to  expose 
the  job. 

V.  Letter  of  the  Marquis  of  SUgo  to  Lord  Normanby, 
on  the  present  state  of  Jamaica. 

VI.  An  Essay  on  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  by  Sir 
James  N^ier,  dedicated  to  Irish  Absentee  Landed  Pfo- 
piioton— to  which  we  intend  to  return  as  mmni  as  poMibki, 
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PARLTAMBNT. 
Itf  our  MagMlae  for  Jane  1880,*  we  pointed  out  a 
mA  way  of  making  ficUUoas  roCei,  bjr  declariof  tlie  price 
a  real  harden  on  the  property,  and  we  aleo  nigfeeted  re- 
•idence  as  a  chejok  to  each  yotei.  The  Whigi,  after 
floundariof  about,  and  haTiof  many  of  their  rotet  atrudc 
off  the  roll,  hare  at  length,  in  making  rotet  thia  year, 
adopted  the  plan  we  three  jean  ago  proposed ;  and  the 
Lord  AdTocate,  with  the  Tiew  of  stopping  the  creation  of 
toch  Totei,  hat  brought  in  a  bill  to  make  residence  a  con- 
ditiofi  of  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage.  There  is  certainly 
no  ordinary  dagree  of  ioconsUteocy  in  the  Whig  lawyers 
in  Parliament  pretending  to  be  anxious  to  stop  the  crea- 
tion of  fictitious  Toies,  while  not  only  their  nearest  rela- 
tions, but  their  most  intimate  political  connexions,  and, 
in  truth,  the  whole  Edinburgh  Whig  clique,  hare  been 
as  busy  u  possible  in  making  rotes  all  winter.  But 
perhaps  the  explanation  of  the  matter  may  be,  that  the 
desire  to  extinguish  future  fletiaous  rotes  arises  out  of 
that  reryactirity;  fDr  the  Whigs  may  hare  discorerad 
that  they  hare  obtained  a  majority  of  such  rotes,  and,  as 
all  already  on  the  roll  will  be  safe,  on  the  ground  of 
▼iited  interest,  they  may  wish  now  to  shut  the  door 
H^inst  the  Tories.  That  the  attempt  to  carry  the  bill 
through  Parliament  wUl  fail,  nobody  doubts.  This  is, 
howerer,  a  mere  Whig  and  Tory  question,  with  which 
the  people  hare  litde  to  do;  and  we  confeaa  that,  with 
the  present  limited  constituency,  we  hare  some  dotibti 
whether  the  making  of  rotet  is  an  eril  of  any  great  turpi- 
tude; f<yr,  perhaps,  a  fictitious  roter  is  better  than  no 
TOter  at  aU.  Another  bill,  which  his  Lordship  has  in- 
troduced, is  one  for  estoblishing  an  Appeal  Court  in 
Edinburgh,  to  ensure  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of 
the  Registration  Courts.  Such  a  court  i*  imperatively 
called  for ;  but,  if  it  is  to  consist  of  Sheriffs,  who  owe 
their  situations  to  nothing  but  political  partisanship,  it 
wtll  prore  a  failure^  Any  one  who  has  attended  the 
Beglstration  Courts,  whether  primary  or  of  appeal,  will  re- 
quire no  eridence  of  our  ateertion.  The  bill  for  suspend- 
ing  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica,  whether  to  dccitire  a 
•tep  be  called  for  or  not,  being  a  coercion  bill,  is,  of 
aoarte,  ceruin  of  passing  both  Houses,  as  fast  as  the 
Ibnat  af  Pariiament  will  admit.  It  it  plain  that  our 
aspenditure  for  black-tlare  emancipation  hat  only  begun, 
and  that  our  armed  force  iu  the  Weet  Indiet  wUl  require 
to  be  augmented;  for  both  the  white  and  black  popula- 
tion will  require  watching,  in  the  present  state  of  matters 
in  North  America.    We  wish  that  some  sympathy  could 

be  spared  for  the  white  slaret  at  our  own  doors ^we 

mean  the  thopkeepen,  and  particnlariy  the  druggitts*  and 
grocers*  eleiks  and  apprentices,  many  of  whom  have 
fourteen  hours*  labour  a«day,  without  their  excess  of  la- 
hour  doing  any  good,  either  to  their  matters,  or  to  any 
one  else ;  for  it  is  obrious,  i\  all  the  shops  wera  shut  at 
one  time,  no  one  would  lose.  A  Ten-Hours*  Shopmen 
and  Tradesmen's  Act  it  as  much  required  as  that  for  the 
Austory  ohlldren;  fw,  until  the  hours  of  labour  are 
abridged  by  law,  and  under  penalties  whioh  any  common 
informer  can  recorer,  the  hour  of  shopshutting  will  nerer 
be  materially  abridged.  But  relief  is  hopeless  ;  because 
the  shopmen  aad  apprentices  an  too  near  at  hand.  If 
pertonal  charity  begint  at  home,  experianoa  teachet  that 
public  charity  begint  abroad  and  endt  there. 

ENGLAND. 
TREliAimioBDs  AND  THE  LABOTTRXna.^The  land. 
lordt  were  highly  indignant,  when  they  were  lately  told 
in  ParlUm«it,  by  Sir  George  StrieUapd,  that  they  ground 
the  facet  of  the  poor,  and  that  rent-roUt  could  be  main- 
tained at  their  pretent  rate,  only  by  the  continued  misery 
•f  the  woricing  man.  They,  of  courte,  denied  the  atter- 
tion,  afiiected  the  greatett  tympathy  fbr  the  fhrmer  and 
labourer,  and  attercnted  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com. 
Lawt  was  a  quettion  in  which  the  &rmer  and  labaurar 
*  NewSerieo,  VOL  iil,p.  880. 


had  a  maeh  grtattr  ttake  than  thtmtilrea  DisinHwitUd 
landad-inurttt !  It  apptan  that^  in  the  $outh  of  Eng* 
land,  agricultural  labourert  are  in  a  much  wocae  condi* 
tion  than  among  ourselres.  Until  the  recent  rise  in  the 
price  of  prorisions.  their  wages  were  six  shillings  a-week  ; 
now,  the  best  workmen  may  earn  nine  thttlingt,  but  nat 
oaeonsUnt  employaMnt;  to  that  when  ail  prioti  haff 
ritea  one  hundred  per  ceat^  wages  hars^  in  tome  lew  in- 
ttancet,  increased  fifty  per  cent  On  such  a  pittanoa 
as  nine  shillings  a-week,  a  man,  to  support  himself  his 
wife  and  children,  must  lire  much  worse  than  hit  neigh- 
bour*! pig,  at  leatt  if  hit  neighbour  erer  expectt  to  con- 
rert  hit  pig  into  eaUhla  pork.  The  people  amplofad 
in  manufacturet  are  unquestionably  much  better  paid, 
much  better  fed,  much  better  lodged  than  the  agricultural 
labourert ;  at  any  one  will  soon  oonrince  himself  who 
will  go  to  any  ootton-mlU,  such  as  New  Lanark  oc 
Dranstoun,  and  look  into  the  matter^  and  th«n  examine 
the  miserable  horelt  of  the  ploughmeui  with  damp  earthen 
fioors  s  windows  hardly  a  foot  square,  and  which  cannot 
be  opened,  and  perhaps  a  pig  or  cow  under  the  same  roof. 

Yes,  the  landlords  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  aad  con- 
sider themselres  entitled  to  use  them  in  the  manner  wlOch 
contributes  moet  to  their  own  benefit.  Out  of  a  la- 
bourer't  wages  of  nine  thilUngt  vwrek,  at  least  two 
thillingt  go  directly  to  the  landlord  and  farmer,  in  the 
thape  of  bread-tax,  and  other  two  are  expended  in  the 
incressed  price  of  commodities  the  bread-tax  oecasiona. 
The  British  landowner,  therefbre,  participates  as  mnch, 
though  indirectly,  in  the  wages  of  the  working  man,  at 
the  Russian  landlord  does  in  thote  of  hit  serf,  who  has 
to  pay  orer  to  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  ha  wat 
bom,  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  waget  of  hit  daily  tolL 
And,  talking  of  terf%  how  long  is  it  since  the  poor  were 
slares  in  Scotland  ?  Not  much  more  than  fifty  yaars. 
it  is  hardly  more  than  half  a  century  eioee  oallien 
and  taltert  were  toki  along  with  tha  eolliery  and  aalt- 
worky  in  the  same  manner  at  the  gin  hoiie,  qr  rather 
gin  itself,  and  salupan.  It  reqninMl  rarious  sututes^ 
in  the  period  between  177^  and  1790,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  practice ;  yet  it  was  only  a  remnant  of  tha  old 
law  and  custom  of  Europe,  which  gare  the  same  right 
to  the  lords  of  the  soil,  in  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  who  were  bom  upon  it,  at  in  tha  wild  bsaati 
or  in  the  game  which  wat  found  on  it ;  and  indeed  they 
asserted,  and  the  law  gare  them,  a  much  higher  right. 
A  hare  or  a  partridge  might  migrate  from  the  estate  of 
one  landlord  to  another,  and  could  not  be  redaimad ;  net 
so  a  collier  or  a  saltar.  The  proprietor  on  whoee  estate 
he  first  drew  the  rital  air,  or  to  whose  colliery  or  saltr 
work  he  was  once  assigned^  was  his  owner^  the  proprietor 
of  his  bones  and  sinews,  and  was  entitled  to  repine  or 
clsim  him  back,  from  erery  one  in  whose  poesession  he 
was  found,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  landowner  oonid 
repledge  his  horse  or  dog ;  and  the  records  of  our  Onrts 
of  Law,  up  to  within  these  serenty  years,  shew  tlot  the 
riffht  was  exercise  without  hesitation  and  without  shami^ 
whenerei  there  was  occaaion. 

New  Poor-Law.— It  certainly  must  require  aome 
'  powers  of  face**  to  talk,  in  England,  of  the  sympathy  of 
the  landed  intereat  with  the  working  man.  Wh]s  the 
new  Poor-Law  has  alrsady  tranaferred  four  wHlions  per 
annum  from  the  poor  to  the  landowners,  though  it  has 
not  been  in  operation  four  years ;  and  both  Whig  and 
Tory  joined  in  carrying  it  through  Parliament.  We 
should  hardly  hare  complained  of  this  law,  had  the 
itarration  lawt  been  repealed  at  the  same  time.  Bnt 
we  cannot  aee  how  there  is  anythiag  like  jnstiee  in  tying 
a  working  man*s  hands  behind  his  baok»  sending  a 
troop  of  dragoons^  or.  a  detachment  of  the  L^mdon 
police,  to  watch  that  he  doee  not  get  his  hands  looee ; 
and,  when  he  complains  of  hunger,  and  that  his  wift 
and  children  are  starring,  tell  him— aeparate  yonndT 
fkosn  yanr  fomlly,  eome  into  our  baeiUe,  and  ysinr  wnl  | 
juid  hady  ihaU»  ia  Moa  way  sr  other,  he  kept  1 
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tin  ktiv  tliMf  coniA  We  tMnk  my  om  te  wMb  t 
liiMiioo  If  tiMj  tntlttod  to  sty^^'  It  is  ym  who  pre?eiit 
M  worklBf.  The  Pni8tlBiit»  th«  Poles,  millioiiB  of 
ioi«l(iier%  ire  wUling  and  ready  to  take  the  workman* 
iMp  of  mj  hande.  There  are  thooiandi  of  matter 
BinoiMtiinre  here  ready  to  employ  roe^  and  give  me 
w»|H  OB  wfakh  I  co«ld  lire  hi  eomfbrt,  could  my  handl. 
oiftU/hMiy  exported,  and  if  you,  the  landed  iatereet, 
wmM  tltow  as  to  receive  from  these  ibreig nen  what 
tkry  knre  aJone  to  glre  hi  ezchRnge—com,  botcher 
■at,  diMw,  butter— of  all  of  which  I  am  greatly  hi 
not  If,  tberefbre,  it  it  for  the  intereeu  of  yon,  the 
iMdi  tad  hndlerdi  of  the  conniry,  that  I  ihoold  be 
kept  ia  Uleaeei^  I  bate  so  objectiOB ;  bot,  hi  fhir  jaetice, 
7M  wnt  not  make  me  eaflbr  for  your  benefit)  yon 
BQft  there  with  me  the  good  fortune  yon  enjoy,  and 
kttp  tte,  net  in  yonr  baatHet  or  under  any  stale  of  ooer- 
dsB,  bat  gire  me,  and  my  wift  and  femily,  in  our  own 
Wable  dwdliog,  all  thoee  comfbru  which  I  omrid  have 
MMtoded,  were  not  the  flruits  of  my  labour  sacrificed 
fcr  jma  sdrantagfL*' 

If,  thmfbre,  the  starraUon  laws  are  to  be  maintained, 
tki  PsofwLtw  must  be  repealed.  To  keep  op  both^to 
iMit  en  keeping  a  man  in  idlenese  by  sheer  force,  and 
t»  rtfaas  to  maintain  him  in  comfort — is  nothing  else 
bet  4evBright  tyranny,  to  which  the  people  of  England 
■lithfr  will  nor  ought  longer  to  submit. 

Tw  Slave  TiLAOC—Aaer  sixty  yean  of  agitation, 
ni  after  we  have  expended  millions  upon  millions  in  at. 
ttaptiag  to  iupprese  the  Slare  Trade,  and  in  fteeing  our 
•s*  iIbtm^  the  traffic  Is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
«*tr,  tad  with  increaeed  atrocities  and  suffuingstotheslaTe. 
lAiworkreeenUy  published  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton  on  this 
^^^  it  is  stated  that,  fifty  yean  ago,  the  annual  export* 
><i»o  of  negroes  from  Africa  was  80,000 ;  it  is  now,  at 
^  M0,00a  Instead  of  the  old  ngulation,  which 
•^J*^  ire  persons  to  three  tons,  the  slaves  are  now 
P*ci(cd  8M»re  like  bales  of  goods  than  human  beings.  In 
J*Wi  a  siaver  waa  capti}red,  of  only  seventy-flTe  tons 
^vtheD,  with  350  slates  on  board ;  and  another,  of  202 
^  with  ft21  etares  on  board.  The  mortality  formerly 
*u  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth ;  at  present.  If  one- 
^  of  those  embarked  are  landed,  it  is  considered  an 
«n«««nt  voyage,  and  very  few  instances  have  occurred  of 
"■^^^  being  landed.  Sometimes  the  whole  die,  or  are 
^^nwn  overboard  when  then  is  a  risk  of  the  vessel  being 
captored  by  our  cruisers ;  for  the  vessel  cannot  be  con- 
dcttscd  uolese  slaves  an  found  on  board.  This  nefarious 
tnAe  is  carried  on  onder  the  Spanish  and  Portaguese  flags* 
Ai  to  the  negroes  in  our  own  colonies,  it  appean  very 
^Mbtful  whether  their  condition  will,  in  the  end,  be  im- 
P«o»«d  by  their  liberation,  and  the  expendltun  of  the 
tvmty  mSllitfna  of  the  people  of  this  country.  The  plant, 
tn  of  Jimaica  have  set  themselves  so  obstinately  to  work 
j»  thwart  the  Emancipation  Act,  that  it  has  been  found 
wwsary  to  soepend  their  constitution  for  five  years. 
SbOQid  we  have  a  waf,  we  suspect  It  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  a  strong  force  in  the  West  Indies,  to  prevent  the 
caleaiits  from  nvolting,  and,  after  laoghing  at  the  sim- 
pBdtj  of  the  people  of  Britain  In  so  simply  parting  with 
4cir  twenty  millions,  from  again  reducing  the  blacks  to 
^^try,  periJiaps  to  be  again  sold  to  our  posterity.  In  a 
M  lately  published  byCaptain  Rodg«on,of  the  l^h  Foot, 
^atrsdous  conduct  of  the  planten  to  their  slaves,  and 
^  manner  in  which  they  wen  used  during  the  appnn- 
'^ip  system,  are  portnyed  in  vivid  colours.  In 
i^^ty.two  floontbe  firom  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
aboUden  act,  no  leas  than  VJ4,i75  lashes  had  been  In- 
ticM  on  the  bodies  of  the  apprentices,  besldss  ponish- 
B>«Dts  of  other  deserfptions,  to  thenomber  of  104,165. 
Btu  the  number  was  indeed  much  greater ;  for  the  re- 
ordi  of  punishments  in  several  of  the  islands  had  been  in 
i^nat  measun  suppressed,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
^  lost  The  Stipendiary  Magistrates  sent  out  from 
^it  eoontry,  ssem  to  be  quite  unable  to  npress  the  atro- 
citiei  of  the  planters.  If  they  attempt  to  do  their  duty, 
ibey  an  harassed  and  persecuted,  in  every  possible  man- 
i>tr ;  and  several  of  them  have  follen  victims  to  the  perse- 
nttkm  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  Although  the 
*nnntieisliip  it  now  at  aa  end,  the  eondltian  of  the 


negro  teems  little  improved.  The  whole  power  of  the 
colonies  is  In  the  hands  of  the  planters.  Then  an 
very  few  judges  who  will  act  impartially;  and  the 
negroes  an  thus  exposed  to  the  most  seven  punishmenta 
for  trifling  offences.  For  example,  although  the  forging 
of  the  gold  or  silver  coin  in  Britain  is  punished  only  by 
imprisonment  or  transportation  for  seven  yean,  the 
West  Indians  an  in  the  practice  of  punishing  capitally  the 
forger  of  a  few  tin  half  bitts,  worth  a  quarter  a  farthing 
the  piece !  Slaves  wen  imported  from  the  foreign  Weet 
India  islands  to  such  an  extent  at  the  time  that  the  com- 
pensation money  was  to  be  divided,  that  then  were  mon 
than  8000  ouch  slaves  in  one  island,  for  whom  £100,000 
wen  paid.  The  twenty  millions  have  evidently  been 
expended  for  very  little  purpose. 

SCOTLAND. 

BoiKBtntGR  Cbttbch.Skats. — If  vn  are  not  modi 
misinformed,  then  an  several  of  the  clergy  of  Bdinborgh 
and  the  neighbourhood,  who  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  opinion,  that,  in  so  fkr  as  this  city  at  least  is  con« 
cemed,  the  Church  Extension  Scheme  has  been  already 
carried  a  suflcient  length.  The  new  churches  have  had  the 
eflbct  weall  alongpredicted,of  emptying  thoeealready  built; 
and  their  efficacy  in  inducing  a  chnnh^folng  habit,  as 
was  so  oonfldeBtly  fontold,  has  not  been,  u  yet,  in  the 
smallest  degree  perceptible.  It  may  easily  be  conceived 
how  annoying  it  is  for  a  clergyman  who  has  always  done 
his  duty,  to  see  his  chunh  becoming  mon  and  mon  de- 
serted every  Sunday,  menly  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
a  echeme  which  is  indebted,  for  any  small  success  it  may 
have  attained,  to  the  activity  of  a  set  of  individuals  thinU 
ing  mon  fbr  notoriety  than  for  the  propagation  of  sound 
nligion,  and  forcing  him  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  he  cannot  but  feel  must  circumscribe  the  boundaiie 
of  his  own  justly  acquired  influence.  It  appears,  from  a 
ntum,  dated  20th  Februarf  1SS9,  that  of  the  total  sit- 
tings in  the  thirteen  city  churches,  being  14,853,  nofower 
than  one>third  an  unlet;  and  what,  as  we  have  befon 
noticed,  Is  nmarkable,  it  is  the  lowest-priced  seats 
for  which  then  is  least  demand.  Thus,  of  1609  at  2s., 
048,  or  68  per  cent,  an  unlet;  of  1351  at  15s.,  lOs., 
and  178.,  only  186,  or  13  per  cent,  an  unlet;  of  1552, 
at  from  198.  to  30s.,  73  or  4  per  cent,  only  are  unlet. 
Some  yean  ago,  the  Bdinburgb  clergy  refused  a  fixed 
stipend  of  JE5(K)  a-year,  secured  in  the  most  ample  man- 
ner. How  many,  out  of  the  thirteen  dty  churches,  do 
our  readen  think  produce  ^500  a-year  of  ^oss  nvenue  ? 
Just  three ;  althoagh  the  cost  of  the  city  churches  must 
have  exceeded,  in  all,  £800,000.  We  see  hen  a  very 
sufficient  ground  for  the  dislike  of  the  establishment  to 
Yolontaryfem.  Tlie  dear  revenue  of  the  whole  estab- 
lished churches  hi  Edinburgh,  after  deducting  annual  ex- 
penses, is  £9999 ;  which  would  not  yield  each  of  the 
ministen  £170  a.year,  after  making  a  present  to  him  of 
his  church.  When  would  the  established  clergy  repay 
the  original  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  churches,  or  the 
interest  fbr  one  year,  (£10,000,)  out  of  their  nvenue? 
Yet  the  Dissenten  an  sneered  at  because  some  of  their 
chapels  an  in  debt,  when  out  of  their  seat-nnts  they 
have  not  only  to  enct  the  chapel,  keep  it  in  npair,  but 
to  pay  the  clergyman,  precentor,  beadles,  dec. 

Oliter  Cromwsll'8  ornnov  of  the  Soottibk 
Nobility. — ^The  estimation  in  which  the  Protector  held 
the  Nobility,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  instructions  re- 
garding them  he  gave  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the 
year  1655.  The  ninth  article  bears,  that  ^<  the  said  Com- 
mlsrionen  of  the  Peace,  shall  put  the  lawes  and  acts  of' 
Parliament  to  due  and  foil  execution  against  wilfoll  beg- 
gan  and  vagabonds,  emd  fuMemeny  and  women  withait 
caUing  or  irade^  drinking  in  aU-houtety  tied  to  no  certain 
service,  reputed  and  holden  aa  vagabonds,  and  against 
those  persons  who  an  commonly  called  Egyptians ;  and 
they  shall  punish  and  fine  their  receptors,  and  setten  of 
houses  to  them,  accordingly,  by  such  competent  pains  as 
is  proper  to  them  to  iujoin.** 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 
Silk  Trade. — ^We   are  told  that  we  have  decisive 
prooft  of  the  penidons  tendency  of ,  free  trade  hi  several 
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iMtancM,  of  which  th«  alleged  dittretsed  itate  of  the 
■Ilk  trade  ii  generally  held  out  ai  the  most  prominent. 
Now,  what  is  called  free  trade  in  lilks,  is  allowing  their 
importation  loaded  with  duties  from  twenty-fire  to  forty 
per  cent  Before  1824,  foreign  silks  were  altogetlier  pro- 
hibited, and  so  for  was  the  silk  trade  from  being  in  a 
flourishing  state,  tliat  meetings  were  constantly  lield  for 
the  relief  of  the  operatives.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
held  in  London,  on  26th  Norember  1816,  the  secretary 
stated  that  two-thirds  of  the  Spittalfields  weavers  were 
out  of  employment,  and  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution. 
Not  only  has  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  not  de- 
minished  employment,  bnt  it  has  greatly  increased  it ; 
for,  while  the  total  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  during 
the  three  yean  immediately  preceding  the  removal  of 
the  prohibition  was  considerably  under  two  millions  of 
pounds  weight,  in  the  tliree  years  1831,  1832,  1833,  it 
considerably  exceeded  three  millions  of  pounds  weight ; 
in  1833,  indeed,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
a  return  at  hand,  the  quantity  was  3,834,244  pounds, 
double  what  it  was  in  1822.  In  1823,  the  total  declared 
value  of  British  silks  exported  was  £351,409;  in  1833, 
more  than  double,  £740,294.  Of  this  upwards  of 
£75)000  is  annually  sent  to  France !  So  much  for  the 
alleged  pernicious  effect  of  free  trade  in  the  silk  trade  ! 

SuoAE. — ^The  scarcity  of  sugar,  owing  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  blacks  to  work  in  the  sugar  planta- 
tions— a  kind  of  labour  which  is  peculiarly  associated  in 
their  minds  with  slavery-— is  likely  to  increase.  The  ex- 
port from  Jamaica  has  been  falling  off  for  many  years : 
in  1833  it  was  1,256,991  cwts.,  in  1837  only  903,933 
cwts.  Estimating  the  whole  produce  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Mauritius  at  180,000  tons  in  1838,  it  is  expected 
by  good  judges  that  there  will  be  a  falling  off  of  one- 
sixth  in  the  present  year.  Considering  that  the  wholesale 
price  of  iha  sugar  annually  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  h  fourteen  miliions,  it  is  high  time  not  only 
that  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  it  should  be  lowered,  but 
also  that  the  prohibitory  duty  on  sugar  the  growth  of 
foreign  plantations,  should  be  removed.  In  consequence 
of  the  equalization  of  the  duty  on  East  Indian  sugar 
with  that  on  West  Indian,  the  consumption  has  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  last  year  over  1837* 

AGRICULTURE. 
Competition  for  PARM8.*-Though  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  recent  discussions  in  Parliament,  and 
the  agitation  throughout  the  kingdom,  must,  ere  long, 
give  a  death-blow  to  the  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  food,  the  Scotch  farmers  do  not  shew  the  slightest 
symptoms  of  alarm,  but  are  entering  into  long  leases  of 
fisrms,  and  bidding  against  each  other  as  eagerly  as 
during  the  time  of  high  war  prices.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Corn-Laws  themselves  are  the  cause  of  the  great  com- 
petition in  farming,  as  in  every  other  trade  and  profession. 
A  fisrmer,  finding  all  professions  and  trades  overflowing 
with  candidates  for  employment,  is  forced  to  keep  his 
sons  beside  himself,  as  long  as  he  can  find  anything  for 
them  to  do ;  and,  when  they  begin  to  rebel  at  being  kept 
as  servants,  he  has,  in  general,  no  alternative  but  to  en- 
deavour to  scrape  together  as  much  stock  for  them  as  will 
establish  them  in  a  farm.  Hence  the  competition  for 
every  farm  which  comes  into  the  market,  and  the  high 
rents  which  are  contracted,  to  be  paid  under  circumstances 
by  no  means  fisvourable  to  the  prospect  of  the  tenant 
being  able  to  fulfil  his  obligation  for  the  long  period  of 
nineteen  or  twenty-one  years.  Were  trade  free,  no  such 
competition  would  exist;  for  many  who  are  now  forced 
to  become  fumers  would  betake  themselves  to  manu- 
ikctaret  and  commerce.    Rents  might  no  doubt  £sU  in 


nominal  amount ;  but  we  nupect  the  landlord  would  findy 
at  the  end  of  the  lease,  that  he  had  received  as  much 
money  under  a  free-trade  system  as  under  the  present  ex- 
cessive competition.  We  are,  in  truth,  beginning  to  re- 
trograde  to  the  sUte  of  Ireland,  where,  to  the  great  body 
of  the  population,  the  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  is 
essential  to  the  support  of  life,  simply  because  there  are 
no  other  means  by  which  the  people  can  support  them- 
selves. Whatever,  therefore,  the  '<  Landed  Interest**  may 
think  of  the  present  desperate  competition  for  farms  in 
Scotland,  we  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  sign  of  general 
prosperity.  It  shews  that  profiu  are  very  low,  and  con- 
sequently that  capital,  if  accumulating,  must  be  accumu- 
lating at  a  very  slow  rate ;  and,  as  the  population  is  in- 
creasing rapidly,  the  condition  of  the  people  must  de- 
teriorate. 

The  Fiars. — ^The  crop  of  last  year  has  turned  out  just 
as  we  stated  many  months  ago,  when  the  papers  were  filled 
with  accounts  of  its  great  abundance.  In  the  best  dis- 
tricts it  is  only  an  average  crop ;  and  in  the  high  and 
muirland  districts,  that  is,  in  three*fourths  of  Scotland,  it 
is  almost  a  complete  failure.  The  quality  is  proved  by  the 
fiars  to  be  very  various.  In  East  Lothian,  the  best  wheat 
was  78s. ;  in  Mid-Lothian,  only  65s.,  being  8s.  lower 
than  the  second  fiars  of  East  Lothian.  In  the  western 
counties,  59s.,  56s.,  and  54s.,  are  returned  as  the  fiar  prices. 
We  have,  on  former  occasions,  directed  attention  to  the 
mode  of  striking  the  fiars,  which  varies  in  almost  every 
county.  It  is  high  time  that  an  uniform  system  should 
be  adopted  $  for  much  injustice,  we  are  convinced,  is  done 
at  nresent  The  original  purpose  of  the  fiars  was  merely 
to  asceruin  at  what  rate  the  grain  feu-duties  payable  to 
the  Crown  were  to  be  converted  into  money ;  but  now 
that  the  stipends  of  nearly  all  the  established  clergy,  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  rents  of  lands,  are  regulated  by 
them,  it  is  of  much  importance  thatihey  should  be  struck 
on  a  proper  and  uniform  principle.  We  have  long  been 
convinced  that  the  East  Lothian  Fiars  are  always  too 
high ;  and  we  think  that^  what  we  have  stated  ahem 
that  we  have  some  room  tot  our  opinion. 

Ti  LE  Dra  IN  I K  o  has  extended  aU  ever  the  country,  frmn 
Caithness  to  Kirkcudbright.  Even  the  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city,  who  hardly  every  drained  at  all,  have 
extensively  resorted  to  it;  and  the  benefit  of  it  is  alrsady 
apparent  to  any  one  who  contrasts  the  wet  uncomfortable 
SUte  of  the  undrained  fields,  with  the  dry  condition  of 
those  which  have  been  drained.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  afta 
a  few  hours*  rain,  to  point  out  the  furrows  in  which  a 
drain  has  been  placed,  from  those  which  have  been  missed. 

Owing  to  the  continued  wet  weather  in  March,  sowing 
was  much  interrupted.  On  the  1st  of  April,  it  bad  hardly 
begun  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  cold  weather  during 
April  has  seriously  retarded  vegetation,  and  we  never 
saw  the  wheat  crop  looking  so  backward  and  indifferent  $ 
so  that  we  have  already  the  probability  of  a  late  harvest. 
At  Gifford  Fair  the  sheep  maiket  was  uhusnally  small, 
and  prices  rose  five  per  cent,  above  last  year*8  prices^ 
Cheviot  ewes  brought  from  24s.  to  27s.  6d. ;  blacfc-ftced, 
17s.  to  20i.  6d.  Horses,  of  which  there  was  a  small 
show,  and  none  of  the  first  quality,  brought  from  £20 
to  £35.  The  best  milch  cows  were  sold  from  £12  t» 
£14.  Com  markets,  after  a  temporary  depression,  axe 
rapidly  rising.  Those  who  expect  so  mudi  cheap  whont 
from  abroad,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  pries 
quoted  at  Dantzic  on  the  5th  March,  and  at  Dunbar  oa 
the  20th  of  the  same  month,  were  precisely  the  same  lor 
wheat  of  the  same  weight— 61  |lb.  per  bushel — viz.,  60s.  n 
qiuirter,  and  that  at  Cracow  the  price  has  risen  150  per 
cent,  in  a  few  months.  The  Chartists  will  hafo  hnafcr 
to  their  hearts'  content  befbro  next  harvest. 


From  th«  Btiam-Prbss  of  Pbtkr  Brown,  Printsr,  19,  St  James*  Square. 
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WHAT  SORT  OF  GOVERNMENT  ARE  WE  TO  HAVE? 


Cbibes  of  all  magnitudes,  ^^igi  Tory,  and 
nn'ili,  have  occurred  as  frequently  within  the 
f  ktt  eight  years  as  eclipses  in  a  Belfast  almanac 
^thatis,  about  one  to  each  calendar  month.  'I'hey 
biTe,  of  late,  one  after  another,  passed  away  so 
Ttpidly,that  latterly  they  became  ratherobjectsof 
ridicule  or  contempt  than  of  interest.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  altered.  By  a  concurrence  of 
vhat  are  generally  and  erroneously  termed  for- 
tnitOBS  events,  the  Reformers  are  once  more  fairly 
ififolved  in  a  National  Crisis;  and  wo  to  the 
Rtdical  leader  who  shall  be  found  unequal  to  its 
demaDds.  The  course  of  Radicals  of  all  grades, 
iod  especially  of  those  possessing  influence,  is  so 
pUin  and  direct,  that  a  sucklingmight  guide  them. 
Thej  have  merely  to  apply  their  long  experience 
€f  Whig  shuffling,  duplicity,  and  inertness, 
Bsd  that  knowledge  of  the  Whig  determination 
not  to  move  an  inch,  which  Lord  John  Russell 
luu  taken  such  anxious  pains  to  impress  upon  the 
country,  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  act 
with  promptness,  decision,  and  firmness.  If  the 
Radical  leaders  are  really  alive  to  their  duty  in 
tke  I  resent  emergency,  little  more  than  passive 
retittance  being  required  from  them,  we  should 
Ke  grounds  of  hope.  The  first  gleam  of  a  better 
day  teems  visible  through  the  mist ;  but  we  have 
loo/len  been  deceived,  that  suspicion  is  inevitable 
^  neither  may  this  prove  the  true  dawn ;  and 
that  the  great  cause  of  National  Improvement 
jBayonee  m«ire  be  either  betrayed  by  the  self-seek- 
ing, or  injured  and  shamed  by  credulous  persons, 
^ly  at  this  seventy-and- seventh  trial  of  the 
^luipB  there  can  be  no  mistake.  There  is  not 
a  Tettige  of  foundation  for  any.  It  would  be 
bating  Lord  John  Russell  to  imagine  him 
capable  of  suddenly  abjuring  those  infatuated 
Finility  doctrines,  which,  within  the  last  few 
^'eeks,  he  has  again  elaborately  expounded,  as 
^the  Reformers  required  further  confirmation 
of  the  obstinately  Conservative  nature  of  his 
J'Puuons,  and  of  his  inflexible  purpose  of  adher- 
ingtothem.  We  do  not,  so  late  in  the  day,  mean 
to  enter  into  a  refutation  of  those  opinions.  That 
^M  been  often  ably  and  effectually  done ;  but 
we  nmst  regret,  even  thus  late,  and  when  about^ 
^s  trast^  to  see  Lord  John  and  his  opinions  part 
'^  peace  from  the  national  body  with  which  he 
was  once  believed  to  be  identified^  regret  that  he 


had  not  promulgated  his  creed  somewhat  earlier  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  prior  to  his  second  resumption  of 
office  with  Lord  Melbourne.  Such  aline  of  con- 
duct is  what  we  should  have  called  manly,  and 
not  that  bold  avowal  of  Conservative  purpose* 
which  Reformers  construe  as  the  after-thought  of 
an  imagined  impunity.  This  early  avowal,  we  re- 
peat, is  what  we  should  have  called  sincere  and 
manly,  and  not  Lord  John  keeping  his  Finality 
opinionsin  his  pocket,  until  the  time  arrived  when 
he  would  safely,  and  with  some  ulterior  object, 
make  the  experiment  of  bidding  for  Conservative 
support,  hoping  to  become— there  was  no  say- 
ing—the Minister  of  those  •'  improved  Toiiet," 
which  his  policy  had  tended  to  cri-ate.  These 
things  are  past,  but  they  leave  the  inevitable 
c<»nclusion,  that  whatever  sort  of  rulers  we  may 
obtain.  Lord  John  Russell  has  incapacitated  hinu 
self  for  being  a  member  of  any  Ministry  which 
supports  were  it  but  one  of  those  great  measures 
upon  which  all  Reformers  are  agreed.  He  haa 
taken  his  position  upon  Finality,  and  can  no 
longer  be  accused  of  deluding  or  hoodwinking 
any  man  who  does  not  seek  a  pretext  for  being 
duped.  Lord  John  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion, 
to  be  held  as  disposed  of.  There  may  be  more 
respect  entertained  for  the  individual  than  for 
some  of  the  more  liberal  of  his  colleagues ;  but 
a  Government,  of  which  Lord  John  Russell,  with 
any  regard  to  his  own  character,  can  now  form  a 
member,  is  undeserving  of  the  support  of  any 
consistent  Reformer.  He  is  fairly  out  of  the  field. 
Were  he  even  to  recant  his  wantonly  gratuitous 
declarations,  his  future  usefulness  would  perish 
with  his  sinking  character.  His  last  act  before 
resigning  office,  was,  gravely  and  advisedly,  along 
with  Lord  Melbourne,  to  bequeath  the  public 
interests,  the  cause  of  Reform,  the  peace  of  Ire- 
land, and  their  reversionary  interest  in  the  Court, 
to  those  same  Tories  whom  they  had  so  shortly 
before  taught  their  creatures  and  their  party 
journals  to  yell  against ;  which  lesson  is  repeated 
at  the  present  hour,  with  an  enormity  in  lying, 
an  effrontery  in  humbug,  which  fairly  disUncea 
the  basest  period  in  party  annals.  But  Lord 
John  is  hors  du  combat  in  any  Liberal  Govern- 
ment ;  and  although  his  testamentary  dispositions 
were  so  kindly  made  in  favour  to  the  Tories,  he 
has  jdnce  obtained,  on  one  topic,  a  new  light 
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After  the  very  decided  part  which  Lord  John  hu 
taken  in  counselling  the  Queen  to  resist  the  pro- 
position of  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  remodelling  of 
the  household,  as  derogatory  and  uncoastittttiesal 
-^«n  indignity  to  her  station,  and  cnielty  to  ]|er 
youth  and  sex — ^he  surely  could  not,  a  second  time, 
make  over  both  Queen  and  country  to  the  harsh 
and  tyrannical  sway  of  Sir  Robert ;  who,  like  an- 
other inflexible  John  Knox,oeul4  see  '*  Fair  Mary 
weep  in  vain ;''  nor  yet  to  one  reeembling  that 
stern  veteran,  (the  prototype  of  all  oppressors  of 
princes,)  who  was  once  heard  to  say,  <'  Better 
that  bairns  greet  than  bearded  men."  But  from 
this  severity  and  insolence,  unconstitutional  M-. 
sumption  of  power,  or  whatever  else  the  Whig 
organs  may  please  to  term  it,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate hope  of  the  Duke  or  Sir  Robert  Peel 
receding.  What  then  becomes  the  duty  of  Lords 
John  Russelland  Melbourne  to  their  royal  mistress, 
should  they  find,  within  a  few  weeks  or  days,  that 
they  are  exactly  in  the  same  position  with  Parlia* 
ment  as  when  they  informed  her  Majesty  that,hay- 
ing  lost  the  eenfidenee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  could  no  longer,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  act  as  her 
advisers  ?  They  are  surely  bound,  in  every  view 
of  honour  and  consistency,  to  uphold  her  Majeitty 
in  the  course  which  they  have  gravely  sanc- 
tioned, and  deliberately  Justified,  as  strictly  con- 
stitutional, as  well  as  in  accordance  with  her 
dignity  and  her  amiable  womanly  feelings  for  her 
favourite  ladies.  They  are  forever  tied  up  from 
ever  again  consigning  their  young  and  confiding 
mistress  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Tories,  if 
the  churlishness  of  the  Radicals,  or  any  other 
cause,  should  deprive  them  a  second  time  of  the 
felicity  of  serving  her  themselves.  They  can  no 
longer,  without  oflPence  and  insult,  give  the  Queen 
what  the  Tory  papers,  during  the  Three  Days' 
Government,  so  often  lauded  as  '*  the  manly  and 
honourable  advice  of  Lord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
John,"  to  send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Duke,  and  to  set  her  face  against  the  Liberals. 
Failing  themselves-^nd  they  maf  fail-— they 
are  bound,  by  every  feeling  of  loyalty  and  of 
self-respect,  to  co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a 
Government  in  harmony  with  her  Majesty's 
wishes  and  feelings.  They  have  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  in  this  position,  and  cannot 
shrink  from  it.  They  are  bound  to  counsel  the 
Queen  to  send  for  Lord  Nurmanby,  or  Morpeth, 
or  Brougham,  or  Durham,  or  any  noble  Lord  who 
can  reconcile  bis  public  duty  with  due  consider- 
ation for  her  Majesty's  wishes ;  or,  haply,  for  Mr 
Hume  or  Mr  Grote.  Any  policy  must  be  pre- 
ferable to  gifing  pain  to  the  Queen.  "  Keep  out 
the  Tories,"  "Rally  for  the  Queen,"  must  hence- 
forth be  the  war-cry  in  high  places,  aa  well  as 
among  the  masses ;  and,  though  oat  themselves, 
the  leaders  of  the  present  Government  will,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  most  lustily  join  in  it. 

These  considerations  would  warrant  the  hope 
-of  an  improved  Goremment,  and  at  no  distant 
day — the  hope  of  a  Ministry  that  should  deserve 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  be  in  accerianee 
with  the  prtdileetk>]M«f  the  aoTereign,  wete  our 


slippery,  shuffling  friends,  who  are  all-powerful 
at  Court,  to  be  judged  of  as  ordinary  men,  having 
the  common  principles  of  honour  and  honesty. 

That  Leird  John  Russell  can  form  a  permanent 
member  of  any  Liberal  Administration,  is,  we  have 
said,  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Lord  M  elboume, 
with  all  his  faults,  is  composed  of  more  yielding 
material*  Our  opinion  of  that  noble  pema  has 
never  he«n  oonce^ed  nor  ftiineed;  but  he  Is  a  more 
practicable  Individual,  and  a  more  flexible  poihi- 
cian;  and  one  is  tolerably  assured  that  he  will  not 
obstinately  persist  in  acting  the  part  of  the  dog^  in 
the  manger — neither  do  himself,  nor  let  others 
act— were  he  properly  balanced.  The  Reformers 
might,  in  short,  at  this  time,  better  spare  a 
better  man.  Britain  is  a  monar^y,  and  cour- 
tiers have  their  uses.  But  in  the  evenf  of  his 
retiring,  he  also  is  bound  t#  give  the  Qscien 
counsels  very  opposite  to  those  which  pteceded 
his  late  resignation.  He  (and  indeed  the  wIm^ 
Cabinet)  haa  identified  himself  with  that  high, 
spirited  conduct  in  her  Mi^esty,  which  has  nmsed 
the  sympathies  and  enthnsiasw  ef  the  natkm 
"  for  our  yonng  and  insulted  Qseen  Y'  It  was 
by  the  advice  of  the  whole  Melbowme  Cabinet, 
that  her  Majesty  so  summarily  dismisasd  the 
Three  Pays'  Tory  Goremment.  We  reserve  our 
opinion  as  to  the  eonstitutioiial  seundness  of  that 
advice,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  prevalent  clamour. 
With  the  smallest  hope  of  a  Liberal  Government, 
or  a  greatly  improved  Whig  Ministry  sneeeed* 
ing,  far  be  it  from  any  Reformer  te  laSMnt  the 
Tory  downfal.  The  exultation  and  ddneiem  of 
the  country,  is  one  more  proof  of  the  iarreterate 
hostility  of  the  people  to  that  party.  Anything  is 
welcome,  and  everything  is  jnstifiable  in  the  eyes 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation,  which  thwarts 
and  puts  down  the  Tories.  The  Qaeen  is,  by  sed* 
den  reaction,  at  this  moment,  we  belioTe;,  much 
more  popular  than  in  the  week  of  her  aceeaaion, 
or  that  of  her  coronation.  Her  Majesty  hne  not» 
like  King  William,  professed  any  inclination  to- 
wards Liberal  ephiidns;  but  she  has  dkplayed 
symptoms  of  a  right  princely  self-will  in  what  is  at 
present  deemed  the  right  direction.  She  hee  van* 
fished  the  veteran  victor  of  Waterloo— ^e  has 
dismissed  the  Teries  '• !  Hurrah  for  the  Queen  T 
shouts  (yConnell.  **  Rally  for  our  Qneen  V  re* 
spend  the  place-hunting  or  plaoe-keeping  Whigs ; 
while  many  diidnterested  persons  of  geteroiB  fe^ 
ing,  and  no  great  power  of  refleetkm,  are  eanght 
by  the  melting  and  exdtingp^nre  of  yonth,  roy* 
alty,  tender  womanhood,  roused  to  reslit  ind%- 
nity  and  oppression*  But  if  the  Reformers  of  a 
former  age  were  contented  to  hail  goepeLfiglit 
oven  in  so  deubtful  a  eonrce  aa  '^  Boleyn's  eyee," 
it  is  (jnite  pardonable  that  the  Radicals  dieald 
exult  in  the  advancement  ef  their  fighteoos 
oanse,  throogb  the  generous  and  amiiMe  «*- 
tactoent  of  Queen  Yictorin  to  '^  the  Mends  of 
her  childhoed;'  mtA  tiie  ladies  of  hev  bedelnm- 
her.  It  is  not  their  part  to  long  teeso  the  yoraip 
Queen  made  over  to  T^ssErveiUanee,  and  Tesry 
arts  ^  all  descriptions.  One  set  of  oonrtiem  «t 
a  tinM  is  quite  enough  for  Ae  stvongwl  m 
OTpirioiiood  prinoehr  heed. 
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pdaee,  pnlMibly  for  «  eoniid«r«bl«  period^  WhtA 
MTt  df  GorenuBMit  art  w%  to  have  ?  Hor  MaJM- 
ty  mft  ba  awaro  for  she  haa  laamed  it  in  aor- 
wr,  within  theM  few  waeka,  and  from  their  own 
— thi  that  her  adriaert^  though  thay  enjojad 
\k  npport  and  faroar^  had  lost  the  confidence 
•f  tkt  Heoie  of  Commons^  and  were^  conse^ 
^■tlf  >  eonipalled  to  reeign.  She  haa  reatored 
them  bf  her  royal  prerogative^  but  hare  they 
Ttpan^  the  confidence  of  the  eountry  ? 

A  loyal  People  and  a  dntifnl  Hoote  of  Com- 
Bonf  willy  no  doubt,  make  very  eonaiderable 
Mcrifieee  to  gratify  the  withea  of  their  yonng 
lamtla  Boveretgn,  and  to  defend  her  from  Tory 
awnmehnient,  perhapa  even  to  the  length  of 
ttrttehiag  a  oonatitutional  point,  that  can  by  any 
iagMiaity  ba  conttmed  in  her  favour ;  but  if  the 
Hiiiitry,  overthrown  by  the  House  of  Commone, 
xiiidentiilly  reatored,  and  holding  office  merely 
tbtagh  the  favour  of  the  Queen,  pertiat  in  the 
MM  poliey  whieh  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
Acpraestativaa  of  the  People,  while  the  origin 
■al  Muie  and  the  attendant  circumttancee  of 
t)i«ir  restoration  must  have  further  exasperated 
tlM  aUsaaled  Upper  House^  what  than  is  to  be  the 
wtlt?  It  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee  it. 
If  the  Whigs  choose  to  become  Reformers,  in 
iesd  as  well  aa  in  profession,  and  cordially  unite 
vith  the  Radicala  for  the  advancement  of  those 
objects,  which  alone  make  it  of  consequence  to 
the  People  which  set  of  men  is  in  power,  a  hope- 
ful itruggle  may  still  be  maintained,  and  a  tri- 
umphant result  predicted.  But  a  mere  Mel* 
koarne  and  Russell  Ministry  can  only  be  reor- 
guiiisd  to  woiic  further  mischief  for  the  brief 
^»ace  it  continues  to  hang  together ;  to  distract 
tnd  low  further  dissensions  among  the  Reform- 
^  and  ultimately  aithar  to  leave  the  Queen  to 
the  nnavoidabla  domination  of  the  Tories,  or 
precipitate  her  into  the  arms  of  wild  and  extra- 
i^a^t  Revolutionists.  Were  it  possible  for  the 
^higi  to  overmaster  this  present  crisis  in  the 
strength  of  official  patronage,  the  delusion  about 
the  Queen,  and  msre  Wl^iggery,  the  chances 
of  Reiferm  would  be  worse  than  ever.  Some 
persons,  after  all  the  pains  Lord  John  Russell 
has  taken  in  the  demonstration,  are  still  indig- 
ttaot  at  being  told  that  there  is  not  now  an  iota  of 
Terence  between  Whig  and  Tory ;  but  there 
voold  be  no  doubt  in  the  matter  then.  The 
Tories  would,  in  process  of  time,  become  the 
^^Hiigi  er  LibM«ls  of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  and 
ve  Aonld  have  the  reign  of  her  grandfather 
orer  agiun,  with  merely  a  change  of  names. 
A  thirdsman  haa,  however,  coma  into  play ;  and 
whether  the  People  be  consulted  or  not,  they 
iBQst  be  heard — and  perhaps  the  more  loudly 
that  th^  are  not  constdted. 

Bat— -Ifilal  iort  of  Government  are  we  to  have  f 
Parliament  diamissed  the  Whigs;  the  Queen 
^umissad  the  Tories;  and,  if  the  opportunity 
<»*«red  ba  aaiaad  and  improved,  the  People  may 
obtain  an  improved  set  of  rulers  superior  to  both 
— 4t  to  defend  the  Just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
—to  unite  the  Reformers  once  more  on  a  fair 


and  definite  baais,  and  for  fixed  obJeets«-aiid  to 
promote  the  true  interests  of  all  classes  and  par- 
ties. The  Toriea  will  not  challenge  the  power 
of  the  Queen  to  choose  her  own  servants; 
the  Whigs  will  not  deny,  what  they  have  just 
confessed,  that  they  have  lost  the  confidence  of 
Parliament,  and  cannot  longer  carry  on  the  Go- 
vernment. There  ia,  therefore,  no  alternative. 
Tories  cannot  get  in^-mere  Whigs  cannot  stay 
in.  The  time  is  singularly  propitious  for  the 
accession  of  a  really  Liberal  Government,  or  of 
one  composed  of  fresh  Liberal  elements.  It  has 
come  earlier  than  could  have  been  anticipated, 
and  without  that  fiery  trial  of  Tory  domination, 
to  which  every  reflecting  Reformer  had  made  up 
his  mind  rather  than  longer  submit  to  the  dead- 
ening effecta  of  Whig  laxity  and  trickery,  bud. 
ding,  aa  we  have  seen,  into  Whig  effrontery,  and 
to  be  consummated,  if  possible,  in  the  bright 
perennial  flower  of  undisguised  modern  Whig- 
gery-— 4.  a.,  Finality— flourishing  throughout  the 
long  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Was  this  a  state 
of  things  to  be  desired  ?  And  are  we  ensured 
against  it  ?  It  is  the  game  of  the  Whigs  to  turn 
every  incident  to  their  own  advantage.  If  a 
little  lip*liberalism  may  aerve  the  turn,  they  will 
in  this  pinch  suffer  a  little  to  escape  them,  while 
their  underlings  and  hirelings  deal  it  forth  by 
daily  columns.  Yet  who  has  forgotten  the  many 
civil  speeches  made  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  the 
Radicals  f  But  a  few  weeks— even  since  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament — it 
did  require  a  considerable  stock  of  courtly  assur. 
ance  in  this  same  noble  individual  to  convey  to 
Mr  O'Connell  the  information  that  the  kindness 
and  graciousness  between  himself  and  that  gen- 
tlemen was  all  on  one  side.  **  If  the  Radicals 
and  Mr  0*Connell  support  my  Government,  I  am 
sure  I  have  always  treated  them  with  the  proper 
degree  of  contempt,"  has  been  the  plain  import  of 
Melbourne's  language.  It  will  bfe  the  fault  of  Mr 
O'Connell  and  the  Radicals  if  any  future  Whig 
Minister  shall  ever  venture  to  act,  with  regard  to 
them,  in  that  touch-and-go,  awaggering  style, 
vibrating  between  shuffling,  braggadocio  and 
insolence,  to  which  they  have  so  often  submitted. 
It  is  not,  however,  precisely  for  their  personal 
feelings  that  we  are  concerned,  but  for  the  in^- 
terests  which  they  represent,  and  which  are  in- 
jured by  tame  submission  to  indignities.  To  use 
plain  terms,  the  Reformers  will  have  great  cause 
of  distrust  in  any  Government  of  which  Lord 
Melbourne  is  the  head.  We  do  not  exactly  repu- 
diate him ;  but  it  would  require  an  extraordinary 
infusion  of  Liberal  feeling  and  of  steady  principle 
in  the  Cabinet ;  definite  measures  of  reform,  and 
tried  men  to  support  them, — ^to  overmaster  the 
vicious  influences  and  lax  principles  which  have 
been  displayed  there  for  the  last  few  years.  Nor 
are  these  qualities  wanting,  and  of  a  kind  which 
will  command  the  respect  of  the  nation.  Lord  Nor- 
manby  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  People, 
which  of  itself  is  a  mighty  consideration ;  Lord 
Durham  may  be  roused  from  his  lethargy,  and 
may,  perhaps,  vindicate  the  opinions  formed  of 
him  by  his  zealous  admirers ;  and  the  whole  tenor 
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of  hit  life  wwnukU  ns  in  Mying,  that  Lord 
Brougham  may  be  surely  reckoned  upon,  as 
soon  as  he  can,  with  effidency,  hope  to  serve  the 
People  by  resuming  office.  There  is  nothing  in 
these  names  to  alarm  the  most  sensitive  Conserv- 
ative,  save  the  certainty  that  Reform  would 
then  be  set  about  in  earnest — that  the  Whig 
"  talkee,  taikee"  which  served  Tory  purposes, 
was  at  an  end;  that  the  Reform  Bill  would 
be  reformed,  the  SuflTrage  extended,  the  duration 
of  Parliament  restored  to  the  old  and  constitu- 
tional period,  and  the  Corn- Laws  abolished,  if 
the  efforts  of  Uulers  and  People  were  simultane- 
ous. Those  persons,  whether  Whig  or  Tory^  who 
dread  these  things,  would  certainly  have  cause  of 
apprehension.  Lord  Brougham's  accession  to  the 
remodelled  or  renewed  Cabinet,  would,  of  itself, 
be  more  alarming  to  the  Tories  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  whom  we  can  pitch  upon.  In  the 
same  degree  would  it  be  a  guarantee  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  hopes  of  the  country.  He  has  said 
that  it  must  '*  be  a  very,  very  Liberal  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  can  accede.*' 

To  come  more  directly  to  the  point— No  man 
pretending  to  the  name  of  a  Liberal,  even  in  the 
mostWhig-riddencommunities,canlongerholdup 
his  face  to  give  the  Melbourne  and  Russell  Cabi- 
net an  unqualified  support.  "Open  Questions,"  at 
the  least,  are  required  on  three  leading  measures. 
But  who,  in  the  present  Cabinet,  are  to  hold  to  the 
Liberal  tide  ?    The  Whig  adherents  have  the 


sagacity  to  discern  that  mere  Whiggery,  the  old 
machinery,  wont  work.  Formerly  we  had  "Libe- 
ral Measures,"  "  Justice  to  Ireland,"  a  '^  Muni- 
cipal Irish  Bill,"  an  "  Appropriation  Claiwe," 
and  so  forth.  Now  we  are  to  have  '*  Open  Ques- 
tions," demanded  by  the  same  individuab  who 
denounce  Mr  Hume  as  ''traitorous,"  and  Sir 
William  Molesworth  as  ^^  unprincipled,"  becaase 
they  have  given  one  vote  which  has  shaken  Whig 
supremacy,  and  brought  us  the  poor  length  of 
"  Open  Questions." 

We  have  headed  this  paper,  "  What  sort  of 
Government  are  we  to  have  ?"  The  more  accu- 
rate question  would  be,  '*  What  sort  of  Govern- 
ment ought  the  Radicals  to  take?"  admitting 
they  have  any  scope  of  choice.  Without  a  change 
of  men  to  some  extent — and  the  farther  pushed 
the  better — *  Open  Questions"  will  prove  u 
pretty  a  trading  fallacy  as  any  of  those  with 
which  the  Reformers  have  hitherto  been  gulled. 
"  Open  Questions"  in  a  Cabinet  the  leaders  of 
which  the  other  day  solemnly  made  over  Queen 
and  country  to  the  Tories !  And  is  even  this 
much  secured  ?  Let  us  hope  the  best ;  but  be 
fully  prepared  for  disappointment.  The  narrow 
demand  of  The  Ten  "  Open  Questions,"  on 
three  leading  measures,  will,  much  more  proba- 
bly, not  be  conceded.  Ten  righteous  would  have 
saved  Sodom,  had  warning  been  taken ;  but  the 
Ten  Radical  Members  will  hardly  be  able  to  save 
the  Melbourne  Government. 


LA  SAINTE  ALLIANCE  DU  PEUPLE. 

SVVO  OV  THE  OCCASIOV  OF  TBS  ZTACVATIOIT  OF   THE  FEEVCH  TEEEITOBT,  XV  TBS  TBAE  181& 

(Fr<m  the  French  of  Biranger.) 


I  SAW  tbo  dtfcending  of  Peace  firom  afar : 

Flowen,  corn-blades,  and  gold  in  her  pathway  arose ; 
The  air  wai  serene,  and  the  thunden  of  war 

Were  qnenched  at  her  feet,  in  a  harmlrts  repose ; 
And  the  said — <*  Noble  equals  in  prowess,  advance, 
Men  of  Bngland,  Spain,  Germany,  Mntcory,  France ! 
O  peoples,  forgetting  all  bjr*gone  defiance, 
Join  handt  in  the  bond  of  a  Holy  Alliance ! 

*<  Ye  are  worn  by  long  ages  of  hate  and  distrust ; 

Your  rest  is  a  night-mare  where  sleep  is  undone ; 
Apportion  yoar  globe  in  a  spirit  more  jnst ; 

Let  each  have  his  place  in  the  light  of  the  son. 
To  the  car  of  Ambition  all  harnessed  ye  stray 
From  the  tme  road  of  happiness  blindly  away. 
O  peoples^  forgetting  all  by-gone  defiance, 
Join  hands  in  the  bond  of  a  Holy  Alliance  1 

^  On  yoor  neighbours  ye  horst  with  the  torch  and  the 
brand, 

And  the  storms  bear  yoor  roofs  in  a  blaze  to  the  skies ; 
When  earth  has  grown  cold,  firom  the  war-wasted  hand 

The  plough  pauses  idly,  and  rusts  where  it  lies. 
Near  the  bourne  whence  all  states  have  gone  forward,  we 

find 
No  corn-blade  sustained  with  the  blood  of  msnhind. 
O  peoples,  forgetting  all  by-gone  defiance. 
Join  hands  in  the  bond  of  a  Holy  Alliance  t 

**Mld  the  blaze  of  your  cities  the  potentates  proud. 
With  the  point  of  their  insolent  sceptres,  will  dart 

To  mark,  and  count  over  the  popular  crowd 
By  some  blood-spilling  triumph  accorded  them  there. 


Poor  flock,  still  exposed  to  the  tyrannous  stroke, 
From  the  heavy,  ye  pass  to  the  merciless  yolte. 
O  peoples,  forgetting  all  by-gone  deflanosi, 
Join  hands  In  the  bond  of  a  Holy  Aillanoe ! 

<<Nor  broken  in  vain  be  the  torch  and  the  sword; 

Let  Justice  bear  sway  in  the  lands  of  your  birth: 
No  more  let  your  life*s-bIood  be  uselessly  poured 

For  the  Kings  that  requite  not,  and  victors  of  earth. 
Denounce  the  fUlse  glare  of  the  planets  that  start 
To  scare  us  to-day,  and  to-morrow  depart. 
O  peoples,  forgetting  all  by-gone  defiance, 
Join  hands  in  the  bond  of  a  Holy  Alliance ! 

<*  Oh  I  yet  let  the  nations  in  freedom  respire ; 

Cast  a  veil  o*er  the  past — ^let  its  history  cease. 
Sow  the  seed  in  your  fields  to  the  sound  of  the  Ifn^ 

Let  the  bright  arts  be  glad  round  the  altar  of  Pescs! 
And  Hope,  lapped  in  plenty,  will  smile  to  heboid 
The  young  race  that  rises  succeeding  the  old. 
O  peoples,  forgetting  all  by-gone  defiance^ 
Join  hands  in  the  bond  of  a  Holy  Alliance  T 

Thus  sung  sweetest  Peace ;  and  the  words  that  she  laof 
Were  pronounced  after  her  by  our  governing  Powen ; 
As  tho*  in  her  spring-time,  all  Nature  looked  young, 
And  hearts  again  woke  to  see  Autumn  in  fiowen. 
Let  thy  wine-cup,  my  country,  flow  freely  to-day, 
For  the  bands  of  the  stranger  are  marching  away. 
O  peoples,  forgetting  all  by«gone  defiance. 
Join  hands  in  the  hond  of  a  Holy  Alliance  I 

W.  D. 
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THE  MAIDS  OF  HONOUR. 

*^  No  scandal  about  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  I  hope.** 


Tbibi  art  certain  words  current  in  the  world 
whiek  convey  to  the  mind  the  most  uncertain  and 
indefiaite  ideas.  Every  man  has  his  especial 
notion  of  an  angel ;  every  man  his  especial  notion 
oft  maid  of  honour.  Albeit  in  the  re^gn  of  Queen 
Charlotte,  of  prudish  memory,  he  may  have  seen 
that  exquisite  title  borne  by  Honourable  Misses 
of  threescore  years,  with  wrinkled  visages  and 
equally  defeatured  reputations,  he  persixts  in 
believinn^  a  maid  of  honour  to  be  the  epitome 
of  girlitih  graces  and  virgin  virtues ;  a  lady  re- 
Mmbliog  the  renowned  one  whom  the  lacanta. 
tioDs  of  Comus  failed  to  fright  from  her  pro- 
priety— 

Chaite  as  the  icicle 

Th^t*i  cutded  bj  the  frost  horn  purest  enoWy 

And  hanfs  on  Di«n*a  temple ; 
Adiptboog  of  Venui  and  Diana  ; 
Aplurftlitf  of  perfection. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  have  writ  onr  annals  true, 
if  history  have  not  fabled,  nor  memoirs  set  down 
in  malice  matters  which  it  was  their  cue  to 
ezteauate,  there  has  been  more  than  one  histori- 
cal epoch  in  which  the  poet's  ejaculation  of 

'*  Frailty !  thy  name  is  woman  T 
might  have  been  aptly  modified  into 
**  Frailty  1  thy  name  is  maid  of  honour  I** 

Grammont,  for  instance,  has  recorded  the  re- 
crtations  of  the  high-born  maidens  of  his  time, 
vbo,  disguised  as  orange  girls,  escaped  from  the 
purlieus  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  to  frequent 
thoie  of  the  theatres ;  and  St  Simon  acquainted 
u  on  what  offence  the  Duchess  de  Noailles, 
mother  of  the  Maids  of  Hononr  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  her  royal  successor,  was  forced  to  have 
double  iron  bars  affixed  to  their  chamber  win- 
dows. The  Queen  of  Scots  had  her  Maries ;  and 
■be  who  recorded  in  song,  that 

•  There  wns  Mary  Seyton,  and  Mary  Betonn, 
And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me,** 
bsth  also  bequeathed  to  posterity  the  confession 
of  her  fault.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  forced,  by 
tlie  incontinence  of  her  fair  attendants,  to  find 
them  occasional  lodgings  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, even  when  so  great  a  man  as  the  gallant 
Rsleigh  was  the  avowed  author  of  the  mischief; 
asd  Pofif  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  have  told 
tsles  of  the  honourable  maidenhood  of  Queen 
Caroline's  Court,  which  the  world  will  not  wil- 
lingly let  die. 

It  strikes  ne,  therefore,  with  no  great  sur- 
prise, that,  amid  the  finicid  idleness  of  modem 
pslaees,  a  scandal  should  have  arisen  injurious 
te  the  reputation  of  one  of  its  fair  inmates,  occu- 
pying a  poet  ao  perilous.  As  a  stagnant  pool 
Oigmden  malignant  vapours  and  noxious  rep- 
tiles, the  dull  monotony  of  royal  state  is  sure  to 
^eget  crawling^  parasites  and  slanderous  reports. 
The  back-staira  of  a  royal  cabinet  is  the  natural 
atmosphere  for  these  monstrous  growths.  Pope^ 
in  deseribing  prudery  (to  a  maid  of  honour)  as 

<<  A  beldam 
Seen  with  youth  and  beauty  seldom ;" 


plainly  proves,  by  adding 

"  Tie  an  ugly,  enviooi  shrew, 
Who  rails  at  dear  l^pel  and  you,** 

that  the  "  dear  Lepel" — "  youth's  youngest 
daughter" — the  fairest  of  the  maids  of  honour 
of  the  time  when  Lady  Suffolk  was  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  both  to  the  King  ai«d  Queen — had 
been  made  a  mark  for  the  ill  nature  of  the  Court. 
Yet  Pope's  was  an  era  when  there  were  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  to  occupy  the  whispers  of 
Kensington  and  Hampton  Court — when  there 
was  a  King  to  squabble  with  his  Ministers,  and 
afford  public  news  to  keep  in  movement  the 
private  echoes  of  Windsor  Castle.  Had  "  sweet 
Lepel"  been  railed  at  during  a  period  of  petti- 
coat government,  when  the  back,  stairs,  instead 
of  being  haunted  by  Herveys,  Walpoles,  and 
Chesterfields,  had  been  the  resort  of  mantua- 
makers  and  milliners,  "  black,  white,  and  grey, 
with  all  their  trumpery,"  Pope  would  have  known 
that  the  "  railing"  was  an  Inevitable  concomi- 
tant of  the  "post"  of— Maid  of  Honour.  He 
would  have  rather  addressed  the  future  Lady 
Hervey  with 

"  Be  thou  as  chaste  u  ice,  as  pure  ai  euew, 

Thou  ihalt  not  escape  calumny  !*' 

We  confess  ourselves  of  opinion,  that  these 
are  things  too  slight  to  be  made  a  matter  of 
political  discussion.  The  giants  of  a  high- 
minded  party  ought  not  to  stoop  and  arm  their 
slings  with  pebbles.  Let  the  Hastings' family 
settle  their  differences  with  the  Queen,  without 
attempting  to  bias  majorities  and  minorities. 
Every  one  who  has  familiarly  examined  the 
interior  of  a  convent,  or  even  of  a  female  board- 
ing-school, may  have  noticed  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges assigned  to  the  visiting  doctor  or  apo- 
thecary; the  jactant  self-importance  assumed 
by  the  cock.pigeon  of  the  dove-cote.  The 
gentle  baronet  of  railroad  renown,  has  recently 
proved  that  a  court  physician  resembles  no  other 
physician — ^nay,  that  he  scarcely  resembles  any 
other  man — being  privileged  to  abandon  a  dying 
friend,  in  order  that  his  dinner  may  not  be  kept 
waiting.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive,  that 
the  pet  physician  of  a  dozen  ladies  of  the  bed- 
chamber, women  of  the  bed-chamber,  maids  of 
honour,  dressers,  chamber-maids,  &c.,  &c>  &c., 
may  have  been  inspired,  by  the  genius  of  the 
place,  to  see  things  double ;  and,  among  so  many 
double  faces  and  double  tongues,  adventure  a 
surmise,  which  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl, 
in  the  first  shock  of  woimded  delicacy,  fancied 
herself  called  upon  to  visit  with  exemplary 
severity. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  Doctor  (unhappy  blun. 
derer !)  compelled  to  write  himself  down  an  ass, 
than  the  illustrious  lady  whom  his  misrepresenta. 
tions  had  misled,  hastened  to  acknowledge  his 
errors,  and  offer  every  apology  suggested  by  a 
generous  heart ;  and  had  the  Queen  and  her 
Maid  of  Honour  been  left  to  settle  their  grler- 
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ancet,  all  liad  looii  be«n  well  again.  A  blame- 
less young  woman,  too  secure  in  ber  own  rirtne 
to  apprehend  injury  from  such  an  imputation, 
would  have  treated  the  vulgar  gossip  of  the 
Court  with  silent  contempt ;  and,  at  tlie  pmod 
pointed  out  by  diaeretioo>  have  retired  from  a 
spot  so  unfavonrai»le  te  the  deeeodes  of  life,  and 
an  oflice  which  we  should  eoDoeiv«  no  woman  of 
feminine  dispoeition  wouid  be  at  any  time  deair- 
•os  to  fill 

But  things  were  otherwise  appointed.  The 
ertsia  of  the  hour  required  that  the  sympathy  of 
the  nation  should  be  appealed  to.  With  a 
thonsaod  more  legitimate  soarces  of  dissatisfae- 
tion  againat  ker   Mijeaty'a  Ministers,  it  was 


judged  advisable  to  drag  forward  thespeetadeof 
Lady  HaJsting's  grey  hairs;  and,  by  way  of 
appeasing  the  aorrows  of  the  unhappy  Lady 
Flora,  to  promulgate  the  Court  slander  to  the 

vttermoat  ends  of  the  earth. 

•  •  «  *  * 

[We  cannot  go  farther*  Our  contributor,  whs 
ia  abroad,  goes  on  to  tell  that  the  whole  Contiaent 
laughs  or  sneers  at  this  new  "  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings.*' We  are  eorry  for  it.  Injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  Queen  in  this  unpleasant  afair,  but 
great  blame  lies  somewhere  ;  and  we  cannot  help 
aympathi^g  in  the  generous  feelings  that  bars 
been  excited  even  by  what  at  a  distance  may 
aeem  eo  toivial  a  cause.] 


THE  ALEHOUSE  TAP. 
A  Ta/rod^  e»  *'  The  lilei  qf  Oruee** 


Jmm  alihews  tap t  the  adeboose  tapt 
Where  Beb  sod  Jevmy  reared  sad  smg  ( 

Where  knocklei  beet  the  jbarp,  foick  rap, 
Where  f  ilia  were  toai*d,  and  coppers  nuf  ; 

Btemil  magi  paot  to  be  wet, 

But  all  CBcept  tb j  aifn  it  aet. 

The  stolen  aip— the  harried  boose— 
The  cup  gaaff  *d  at  the  door  on  foot ; 

Leave  oita  and  dogs  to  bark  and  mewM^ 
la  the  deaerted  chaoaber— s^ats 

To  boiat^rooa  roice  of  Bobby  Weat, 

jShouting,  like  Steator,  for— <<  The  best  T* 

The  mntf  hkin-atonp  looks  o*er  the  gill. 
The  gill  looks  o*er  the  glasses  was ; 

And,  naaaing  o*er  the  one  I  fill, 
I  dream  not  of— a  cap  of  tea ; 

For,  while  my  croaiea  round  ma  rafs^ 

CoBld  I  be  a  T0$4oial  aUve? 

A  leetarar  atood  oa  the  slope 

That  rises  to  oar  vUlaga  waU( 
He  hectored  fierce  the  brandy  abopiw 

Hia  audience  gaped — he  trapped  ihasa  aU. 
He  counted  them  at  «ir  that  day. 
And,  when  Un  atrnck,  ah !  where  were  they  f 

And  where  are  they  P — and  where  art  tho% 
«  Fale  Brandy  F^    0*er  thy  watered  atrength 

The  Joeand  $iavt  Is  ailent  now^- 
M  GlenU9€i'*  cakea  thy  place  at  length ; 

Aad  mast  thy  praiai,  $pwii  diriae, 

begsasrate  into  hands  like  mine? 

TIs  samathing,  ia  the  dearth  of  wias— 

Tba*  cast  aoioaf  a  Used  race  ■ 
To  kneel,  at  leaat,  at  whiaky*s  shrine, 

And  bear  grogiloitomt  on  my  face : 
Yet  what  is  left  the  booxer  here, 
tlnss  gin  is  gone    sinoe  braady^s  desrt 

Most  we  but  grudge  the  heightenM  price  P 
Sit  gr$etiiC'f(m  $    Our  Others  fought : 

DeathI  reader,  if  bat  Imt  a  trice, 
A  eoaple  of  thesa  pUgusd  with  droaghli 

But  if,  perchaaoe,  thou  grant  us  Mr#«, 

I  tremble  lest  th^  drain  the  ^ea. 

What  l..^laet  stiU?.ahen  silent  Mds  3 
Ah  t  no ;  the  voices  of  the  drunk 

Sound  like  aa  empty  barrel*s  side ; 
And,  hiccup,  **  Though  we  here  are  sunky 

L«tafi«betapp*d— wecomef  weoeme!*> 

nis  only  tools  who  shirk  tteir  tum."*^ 

mill  mil     immmmmmrf  »m    i«»  '■■ -..m  ■■  i  n.^i    ..     m      i  ■■     ■■  i  n  ^  i 

*  A  cant  name  for  tumbler. 


Ia  vaia«*-4n  vafa^btaach  adisr  esska^ 

Fill  high  the  glaai  with  Britiah  Gia  i 
Leare  <*  Hollands*'  to  the  tpo^n  who  arica 

A  bottle  from  the  oldeat  binn. 
Hark !— answering  to  the  aummooa  roogh. 
How  fiiea  WUl  Tapster  with  the  etuifl 

Yon  have  Scotch  whisky,  potent  yet ; 

Bat  where  has  fied  Jamaica  rumP 
Of  two  sueh  $pirit$t  why  forget 

That  which  could  almost  mora  the  damb  f 
The  kuh  which  Brewer  Noah  gave 
Is  not  for  the  Te^^tQtai  slave. 
Fill  yet  the  bowl  with  **  gude  Scotch  drink/* 

(We  will  not  think  of  rum  aad  wine ;) 
To  BarmP  thoagbts  it  formed  the  link 

That  bound  them  in  a  chain  divine  t 
Bams,  our  pride.^-tha'  giAed^Ooat, 
Cramp*d»  cruahcd,  'aeath  gontgtrU  psUry  past. 
The  quaAr  of  the  ^  cup  of  sack" 

Was  jollity'^  uaiincbing  friend ; 
That  quafier  was  the  <*  queer  Sir  Jack  :*** 

Oh  !  that  t^  present  boar  would  lend 
To  us  his  head»  so  strong  and  sound — 
His  paunch,  so  dome-iike  and  profound. 

FiU  yet  the  bowl  with  <<  gude  Scotch  drink  1* 

By  Ferintosh  and  Islay*s  shore 
gwaggcr  the  ooasa  wlio  never  wifUc 

At  tippUag  off  a  quart  or  auire « 
And  there,  perhapa,  some  ared  la  aown 
The  jolly  god  might  not  diaown. 

Trust  not  for  cheap  fin  to  the  Wblgs^ 

For  tazea  low  ;^he  taxea  riae. 
In  amuggiing  dy  the  Schiedam  kegs 

The  only  chaaoe  of  cheapaeea  Uas. 
But  cruel  force  and  iron  rule 
Would  boask  yaor  pot,  howofsr  ftdl. 

FiU  high  the  bswt  w«lh  ^  gads  1 
Our  laaaei  dapoe  heasath  yon  tfOSf 

I  aee  their  figures  rise  and  aink. 
But,  gaxing  on  the  ri^fi-ery, 

I  we^  to  think  they  ahouM  be  teals 

Far  aacUiuf  of  Ttiufal  fosis. 

Pbce  me  an  hagriMai^i  tofty  top, 
Wheia  naihing,  ssfia  ths  ram  aad  I9 


May  hear  oar  amtnal  gUff Unga  dasfy 
Thera.  landlord,  let  ms  tap  aad  try! 
Cold  water  drink  shall  neV  be  miae^ 
Beatore    repaint— yon  foded  aign  I 

ToasroT  Rjcnivivaa. 

*  Sir  John  Fabtaft 
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Tai  prayMrt  of  vmaj  gratefttl  keatts  WMre 
imtoA^lie  kopM  of  many  yovBg  amd  joyful 
hmu9  falfilioi— wboB  tko  fOB  rote  in  unwonted 
^tkaimr  vpon  that  Jane  morning  whiek  bekeld 
UitytangCoanteM  of  Dekmere  eonplete  ker 
tteaty-ifil  year,  and  obtain,  wilk  the  nnoon^ 
titM  poueMMHi  of  ker  prineely  Jortane,  tke 
iMery  of  ker  own  aetiona.  Before  the  tun 
M  ritta,  tke  village  girla  were  in  tkeir  eottaga- 
|u4tB%gatkerkig  the  earltett  rotea  and  tke  lateat 
▼tUflylilitt — tweet  at  tketr  own  ianoceait  kreath 
--^off  the  welcooie  holiday.  The  mutk  of  the  ma* 
tic  kaid  was  already  heard  afar  off^  in  tke  ave- 
MM  leadiog  from  the  Stoke  Dekmere  gate  to 
tke  itately  uMUttien  of  the  Holy  Crota.  Tke 
iWtome  diildren,  and  tkeir  motbert,  had  aa- 
MnUed  in  traope,  equipped  in  their  neateel 
irmmu^  eaek  carrying  iowera  and  floral  deeora* 
^m,  in  the  long  proeettion  which,  at  a  very 
cvJy  hear,  picturetqaely  defiled  upon  the  krwn^ 
aid  aader  the  utairnifieeat   beeah  and   walAnt 


the  uMignificeat  beeah  and  walnut 
tntf,  where  it  was  jotned  by  the  young  Counteta, 
aad  btr  female  frienda  and  attendantt.  Before 
partaking  of  the  breakfaat,  arranged  on  long 
^•vtr-deceratad  tablet,  tpread  in  the  Berceau 
vBlk,  the  Countett  Blanche  and  ker  ruttic  neigk- 
kmn-i-natrona,  maadeBt,and  ehildren-^^erete 
j>k  ia  a  taeial  meeting,  rather  than  in  tolena 
^vvship,  in  tke  ancient  ckapel  of  Dekmere.  It 
w  Bknche  who  pretided  at  tke  organ,  and  led 
tke  ekteifully.pioua  and  timple  kymn,  hi  wkick 
tlie  Uairertal  Fatker  wat  tkaaked  and  adored 
^  Hit  attemUed  efaildren  for  Hia  bounty  and 
fMdaem;  and,  in  wbick^  eamett  aupptication 
vatnade  for  light  and  energy  to  fulfil  Hia  will, 
^  to  accompliafa  the  high  enda  fn  wkick  the 
^•iBgi  hereataembled  had  been  caUed  into  esitt- 
^  When,  at  the  cUmo  of  thit  timpk  cele- 
^iea,  tka  yoang  Countett  had  thaken  hands 
vith  the  women,  and  caretted  tke  ebildren — eack 
^Mklal  or  britic  urchin  who,  confident  of  her 
^iodaett,  proceed  forward  to  teak  ker  notioe-^tbe 
v^[)cred  her  Quaker  gouyemante,  new  her  ma- 
ternal companion,  to  leave  her  in  the  chapel  for 
a  few  miautaa  to  tolitude  and  her  own  thoughta. 
^,  although  bera  waa  net  a  ritual  religion — a 
*>reBMnial  faitit— -it  wat  with  a  toothing  teute 
^  petea  and  aoneolatkn  ttealing  over  her  that 
Bliacha  raae,  wHk  tearful  eyet,  from  tke  altar- 
*tepe,  where,  kneeling  in  mate  devotiev,  tke 
M  tOently  fkanked  tke  graciout  Providence 
^ch  had  auatained  and  guided  her  IHeadlett 
fiKitt  tkrmtgk  tke  many  trkk,  perilt,  and  snares 
^  wkiek  thw  kad  been  betet;  and  implored  the 
ttaie  gra^an  guidanea  and  protection  from  tkia 
••vera in  k«r  ttley  wken,  witk  privikgea  wkiek 
^  world  atteema  eo  kigk,  came  duttet  wkieh 
iia  kad  long  eatttempkted  an  iatperatlTe,  dBlk- 
•ttH^i^artemn; 
•itaiwyjuaeaknulbawkofcinyibfwayd 


to  tkk  day,"  waa  ker  obtervatkd  to  tke  friend' 
waiting  kmr  at  the  door  of  the  chapel ;  ^'  yet  it 
still  findt  me,  if  neither  weak  nor  wavering,  un- 
prepared." 

"  Thou  wouldst  lay  too  much  on  thytelf  at 
onoe,  dear  child :  give  thytelf  time  to  accomplitk 
the  good  thou  detignest." 

*'  No  time— no  time.  Let  me  work  whilst  it 
is  oalled  to-day !  For  wkat  kave  1  detired  tkk 
utttatkfyiog  richea,  attumed,  yea,  battled  for, 
tuffered  martyrdom,  to  attain  tkete  barren  hon- 
oura—tought  thit  great,  thiaawfnl  retponsibility 
— tave  to  work  out  those  benevolent  tch^met  of 
wiaer,  more  thoughtful  heada,  whkh  my  own 
heart  and  conacknce  aanction  ?  Thinkett  thon^ 
detv  compankn,  that  I  might  not  have  been 
happier — ay,  kap[ner  far — as  tke  wife  of  Fred- 
eri^  LeigMon,  tke  village  turgeon,  tiian  tke 
tolitary,  kvelets,  joyless  possettorof  all  thk 
unvalued  wealth  and  grandeur?  Had  the  bate 
attempta  of  othert  to  defraud  me,  not  alone  of 
my  rightt,  but  of  my  intellect^  ef  my  pertonal 
independence,  my  freedom,  not  rooaed  my  tpiri 
to  the  combat,  I  tometimea  feel  that  I  thould 
have  been  moat  thankful  to  abdicate  my  tove- 
reignty  to  tke  next  keir,  and  get  me,  not  to  a 
naanery,  but  to  a  kappy,  kumbk  koBM." 

"  In  viudicatiag  your  rightt^  you  took  tka 
eoarte  which  God  and  man  approve.  Need  jomt 
Mend  tay  how  much,  were  it  but  for  the  take  of 
humanity,  the  emtltt  in  yovr  etoape  and  triumph/' 

«*  Yet  1  shudder  aa  I  look  back,  and  wonder 
wkence  I  derived  the  ttrength  of  w^tit  wkick 
kat  borne  me  through  that  terrible  ordeal  whidi 
exposed  me  to  tke  real  wreck  of  thoie  poor  wita 
I  waa  accuted  of  wanting.  Stanch  kinsman 
as  Sir  Jervit  Yates  is,  and  ever  will  be  to  a 
countess^^oasin-^-aealous  as  tke  koiMO  of  Fan- 
faronade kas  been  for  a  noble  keireas,  who  may 
yet  be  converted  into  a  nearer  rektive— and, 
though  to  both  I  feel  all  due  gratitude — ^wha^ 
save  for  year  sympathy  and  eJfection,  and  tha 
noble,  the  generous  devotion  of  FrederiidE— 
what,  save  for  hk  consummate  knowkdga  and 
ainlfty,  must  have  been  my  fate  in  those  dreadful 
investigatkns  f  Now  I  could  ahnoat  bkss  my 
past  trlak.  Have  they  not  revealed  to  me  tha 
true  nobility,  the  unimagined  beauty  of  one 
human  keart,  and  tkat  one  deroted  to  me  witk 
all  its  untold  treature  of  love  and  goodnets. 
You  press  my  arm — I  know  well  tke  meaning  ef 
tkat  gentk  check,"  continued  the  young  Count- 
ess, smiling ;  "  yet  you  shall  not,  on  tkk  momi^ 
of  jubilee,  grudge  me  tke  proud  kappinesa  of 
knowing  tkat  I  am  bekved-^krved  kft  mysell 
akne;  and  tkat  tke  only  keart  I  e^rer  soaght 
k  my  own!  Can  I  ever  forget  wkat  pailained  nM 
tkrengkouf  tkeae  tortaring,  degrading,  maddening 
trkkl  Had  my  enemies  trhraiphed— had  I  beeni 
proved  a  lunatic^  an  idiot,  unfit  to  enjoy  the  oesa. 
flMnesf  rights  of  the  species— A^  kve  would  not 
kaToJailedM^  WeikeuldkaTafiedtegatkerkeu 
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yood  tbfl  reaeh  of  eruel  and  tTrannica],  because 
blind  laws;  and,  tboagb  pronounced  unfit  to  enjoy 
tbe  bonoursof  tbe  beiressof  Delamere^  mine  might 
bave  been  a  more  bleated  lot." 
^  The  maternal  friend  wished  to  lead  tbe  mind 
of  tbe  young  Countess  from  a  course  of  thought 
to  which  it  was  morbidly  prone,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
present  duty.  .  •  .  We  must  look  back  for 
an  instant.  The  complicated  transactions  of 
Mr  Grimshaw,  the  steward  of  the  late  Countess, 
and  her  confidential  man  in  all  her  affnirs,  had 
left  him,  as  all  the  world  believed,  greatly  her 
debtor.  And,  though  the  destruction  of  account- 
books  and  vouchers  of  all  kinds  in  the  myste- 
rious burning  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Cross  had  involved  affairs  in  inex. 
tricable  confusion,  Mr  Grimshaw  looked  for- 
ward with  apprehension  to  the  period  when  the 
young  Countess  should  act  under  the  counsels 
of  her  clear-headed  cousin.  Sir  Jervis  Yates, 
whose  talents  for  business  and  accompts  were 
famed  throughout  the  country,  and  who  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  tbe  long  widowhood  of  Coun- 
tess Marguerite,  and  the  prolonged  minority  of 
Lady  Blanche,  must  have  made  the  Delu wares 
the  greatest  monied  aristocratic  family  in  the 
north.  Before  the  death  of  the  old  Countess, 
Mr  Grimshaw  having  made,  as  was  alleged,  a  safe 
preliminary  bargain  with  the  next  heir-^that 
young  Irishman  of  whom  the  reader  has  for- 
merly heard — began  to  hint  doubts  about  the 
soundness  of  mind  of  the  eccentric  or  bdlf-mad 
heiress,  born  to  destroy  the  estates,  and  disgrace 
the  house  of  Delamere.  Mr  GrimshHW,  the 
young  man,  and  those  of  his  friends  who  acted  by 
the  steward's  instigation,  and  under  his  guidance, 
would  have  been  better  contented  had  the 
young  Countess,  on  coming  of  age,  quietly  agreed 
to  leave  them  the  sole  management  of  her  for- 
tune, promising  not  to  marry,  and  to  have  spared 
themselves  the  scandal  and  difficulty,  and  her  the 
pain  of  the  investigation.  But  Mr  Grimshaw 
too  well  knei'  her  high  spirit  to  entertain  any 
bopeof  so  desirable  an  arrangement ;  and  a  case, 
most  carefully  drawn  up,  was  accidentally  shewn 
to  Dr  Frederick  Leighton,  by  an  eminent  phy- 
sician  in  London,  which  revealed  the  deep-laid 
scheme  of  villany.  It  was  shewn  to  Leighton  as 
a  professional  curiosity  upon  a  discussion  acci- 
dentally arising  about  insanity,  and  its  strange 
and  varying  symptoms.  The  young  female,  A.  B., 
bad  been  bom,  it  was  stated,  in  an  eastern  coun- 
try, was  aged  eighteen,  handsome  in  figure,  and 
with  regular  Grecian  features;  but  of  a  raised  and 
distracted  look  and  wandering  eye ;  complexion 
dark,  temperament  melancholic ;  liable,  from 
childhood,  to  sudden,  wild  bursts  of  passion,  some- 
times amounting  to  frenzy;  apt  to  be  amorous,  and, 
at  one  time,  when  very  young,  had  almost  formed 
a  matrimonial  connexion  with  a  young  man  living 
in  the  family  in  a  half. menial  capacity.  The 
hypothetical  case  tallied  in  so  many  minute  par- 
ticulars with  what  Leighton  knew  of  the  history 
and  opinions  of  Blanche  Delamere^  that  he  could 
npt  doubt  the  identity  of  A.  B.  Nor  could  he 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  with  which  trivial 


facts  and  circumstances  had  been  perverted  and 
distorted,  to  make  out  the  case  of  a  young  lady, 
always  remarkable  for  eccentricity  of  conduct 
and  opinion,  falling  into  partial  insanity,  which 
certainly  made  her  unfit  to  manage  her  own  im- 
portant affairs,  or  to  contract  marriage;  and  com- 
pelled the  next  of  kin  to  come  forward.    Indeli- 
cacy of  manners,  superstition  alternating  with 
infidelity,  contempt  and  outrage  of  public  opinion 
in  matters  which,  by  women  of  honour,  are  held 
sacred,  were  among  her  alleged  vices  of  disposition 
and,  above  all,  rebellion  against  the  authority  of 
the  most  indulgent  of  grandmothers.  Annmberof 
illustrative  anecdotes,  which,  it  was  said,  could 
•be  established  by  evidence,  closed  this  remHrkable 
case,  among  which  were  an  exaggerated  version 
of  the  story  of  Phoebe  Waterton,  and  of  Rosa- 
mond M'eston.     Much  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
influence  held  over  the  mind  of  this  unfortunate 
lady  by  an  artful  attendant,  who,  it  was  believed, 
intended,  as  soon  as  she  was  of  age,  to  marry  her 
to  one  of  her  own  connexions^  who,  in  birth  and 
fortune,  was  every  way  beneath  the  rank  of  the 
patient.      The  brow   of  the    young   phywdan 
burned  as.  by  this  odd  coincidence,  he  read  of  the 
designs  imputed  to  himself  and  his  aunt  upon 
the  fortune  and  person  of  the  imbecile  or  luna- 
tic heiress.    He  had,  however,  sufiicient  presence 
of  mind  to  suppress  his  indignation  at  the  com- 
plicated villany  laid  open. 

*'  Little  doubt  about  the  frail  wite  of  this  poor 
damsel,"  remarked  his  friend.  "  Here  is  abso- 
lutely one  of  those  cases  in  which  law  steps  in 
with  advantage,  to  protect  the  weak,  and  baffle 
villany  ;  for  there  are,  1  fear,  men  to  be  found 
base  enough,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake,  to  marry  a 
creature  in  this  pitiable  condition ;  and  she  may 
give  heirs  to  a  rich  and  noble  house." 

Dr  Leighton  answered,  that  the  case  was  in- 
deed singular — very  singular.  They  had,  how- 
ever, seen  but  one  side  of  it.  They  were  not  in 
a  condition  to  judge  of  the  motives  of  the  relatives 
of  this  young  lady  for  depriving  her  of  personal 
liberty,  and  the  control  of  her  own  affairs;  and 
he  craved  leave  to  copy  over  the  singular  case, 
which  was  at  once  conceded. 

Painful,  most  painful,  had  it  been  to  Frederick 
Leighton  to  communicate  to  the  Lady  Blaocbe 
the  discovery  he  had  made ;  and  for  a  long  nigbt 
had  be  ruminated  upou  withholding  it,  at  least 
until  the  matter  took  shape.  But  this  idea  was 
abandoned.  He  felt  the  urgency  of  the  circum- 
stances. He  relied  upon  the  fortitude  and 
strength  of  mind  early  displayed  by  Blanche,  and 
the  importance  of  instant  warning,  while  those 
around  her  might  be  hourly  on  the  watch  to  mis- 
construe her  every  word,  and  misrepresent  her 
every  action. 

This  was  but  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  Be^ 
vices  as  effectively  as  delicately  rendered,  durinf 
the  torturing  investigation,  to  which  the  Countess 
Blanche  had  been  privately  subjected,  and  under 
which  her  pride,  her  firmness,  nay  her  intellect, 
she  believed,  must  have  given  way,  save  for  his  an 
failing  sympathy,  and  heroic  devotion.  For  her 
sake,  he  had,  for  the  time,  abandoned  his  profei* 
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uoDil  fiewf,  and  every  immediate  hope  and  ad- 
TSDcement  in  life;  for  her  sake^  to  secure  her  from 
further  indignity  and  persecution,  had  he  forborne 
to  iMept  the  rich  and  passionately  coveted  gift 
almoit  proffered  him — the  hand  of  her>  whose 
heirt  had  been  ever  and  only  his^  and  whose  love 
no  longer  brooked,  nor  sought  concealment. 

"  Had  they  made  me  out  mad/'  continued  the 
Udy  Blanche,  as  she  walked  with  her  friend 
from  the  door  of  the  chapel  towards  the  happy 
festive  groups,  waiting  her  presence  under  the 
trees, ''  then  had  I  been  blest.  Oh,  so  blest ! — 
Frederick  would  have  fled  with  me — you  would 
kve  accompanied  us  to  Syria — to  my  own  dear 
ebildhood's  land.  There  might  no  longer  have 
existed  a  Countess  Delamere  in  the  peerage  ; 
but  how  blest  a  Blanche  Leigh  ton,  in  some  safe 
and  humble  home — Ablest  and  making  blest !" 

**  And  hast  thou  not  nowpower  to  bless  ? — nn- 
thtnkful  lady ! — to  whom  hundreds  look  up  for 
tBe  happiness  which,  largely  imparting  to  others^ 
eannot  long  fail  thyself.  There  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  first  whisper  of  alliance 
with  one  whom  the  world  deems  so  far  below 
thee,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  those 
base  schemes,  which  degrading  to  thee^  might 
forever  deprive  those  hundreds  of  thy  depend- 
ant fellow-creatures  of  thy  generous  and  con- 
siderate care.  Thou  hast  already  a  large  family 
--ties  enough  to  occupy  and  fill  even  thy  ex- 
pansive affections.  Look,  lady,  to  the  small  part 
of  thy  expecting  assembled  English  family  which 
yonder  await  thee.  Thou  hast  high  duties — 
doubt  not  in  their  fulfilment  to  find  happiness, 
is  not  our  Heavenly  Father  the  Just  One." 

The  young  Countess  sighed,  and  strove  to  be 
contented. 

"I  endeavour  to  think  in  this  manner — to 
look  only  to  the  bright  side.  I  have  triumphed 
over  villany,  and  possess  what  seems  a  boundless 
power  of  doing  good.  Would  that  society  were 
so  constituted,  that  no  one,  however  generous 
and  well-inclined,  possessed  power  so  ample  and 
dangerous.*  But  I  will  make  the  best  of  it ;  and, 
iome  day,  perhaps — some  far  distant  day — the 
tense  of  the  benefits  I  may  have  been  able  to  con- 
fer on  others  shall  sooth  this  weak,  fond  heart,  and 
quiet  this  human  yearning,  which  now  cannot  be 
appeased.  There  is  but  one  man  in  this  whole 
world  whom  I  can  marry ;  and  I  know  that  our 
union  is  at  present  all  but  impossible.  But  I  will 
oot  desert  the  post  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
loe.  I  will  not-»I  dare  not  risk  throwing  those 
poor  people,  who  have  no  hope  save  in  me,  upon 
the  tender  mercies  of  those  who  have  no  mercy. 
But  why  dally  ?  Have  I  not  work  enough  for  a 
iong  life  before  me  ?" 

In  cordially  doing  the  honours  of  her  rustic 
fete,  in  reciprocating  kindnesses,  and  breathing, 
aa  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  gladness, 
iornmnded  by  the  objects  of  her  love  and  her 
bounty,  the  spirit  of  the  young  Countess  re- 
covered its  elasticity.  Before  the  festival  of 
the  women  and  children  had  closed,  a  procession 
of  BMD  and  boys,  with  banners  and  music,  arrived 
-HI  spontapeons  deq^stnittoii  pf  jregerd  nod 


respect  for  their  young  lady,  '^  who  was  to  good 
to  their  Missues  and  little  ones."  There  was  also 
to  be  a  dinner  of  farmers  and  country  neighbours 
at  the  George  and  Dragon ;  and  already  was  the 
antique  Market-Cross  over  against  that  hospit- 
able hostelrie  decorated  with  evergreens  and 
banners.  A  more  delicate  compliment  was  paid 
to  the  Countess  by  some  unknown  person,  who 
had  privately  adorned  with  flowers  the  windows  of 
her  grandfather*s  humble  parsonage.  The  indig- 
nant refusal  of  the  farmers  to  have  their  festival 
dinner  presided  over  by  Mr  Grimshaw,  who 
volunteered  for  the  purpose,  marked  the  general 
feeling  towards  that  gentleman.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  come  ostensibly  forward  in  the  late  deli- 
cate investigations  respecting  the  understanding 
of  his  mistress  ;  but  not  only  was  the  affair  well 
known  throughout  the  country,  but  his  share  in 
it.  Some  talked  of  a  sound  pelting  with  stones, 
if  the  steward  presumed  to  shew  his  face  abroad 
that  day;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  Ou^f 
Faux  which  suffered  incremation  at  the  Market- 
Cross,  amidst  loud  rejoicing,  wore  the  exact 
costume  of  the  steward,  and  looked  his  twin- 
brother,  both  in  redness  of  nose  and  sinister  cast 
of  eye. 

From  dispensing  and  receiving  simple  gifts  and 
memorials  of  the  day,  offered  by  her  morning 
guests,  the  young  Countess  was  sunomoned  to  im- 
portant business.  Mr  Grimshaw  was  there — the 
lawyers  were  already  met  in  array — the  guardians 
assembled — Lord  Fanfaronade  was  come — and,  as 
a  friend  and  relative.  Sir  Jervis  Yates  took  post  by 
his  kinswoman.  The  business  formalities  were 
happily  dispatched,  so  far  as  was  possible;  for 
something  yet  remained  to  be  done,  both  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  the  steward ;  but  the  Coun- 
tess was  free,  uncontrollable,  in  word  or  action, 
and  with  grace  and  dignity  she  received  the 
congratulations  of  her  company ;  with  touching 
softness,  the  whispered  congratulations  of  her 
old  friend,  Dr  Hayley,  whom,  to  the  confusion  of 
Lord  Fanfaronade,  and  the  displeasure  of  Sir 
Jervis,  she  requested  to  take  the  place  of  honour 
at  the  dinner-table  where  she  first  publicly  pre- 
sided as  mistress.  As  Blanche  arose  from  the 
table,  where  she  was  the  only  lady  present,  she 
addressed  Lord  Fanfaronade. 

''  Your  business  is  happily  accomplished,  my 
Lord— -mine  is  but  beginning.  May  1  even  at 
this  unusual  hour  request  your  presence,  with 
that  of  my  cousin,  Sir  Jervis — and  as  many  of  the 
gentlemen  assembled  as  will  do  me  the  honour-^- 
as  witnesses  to  the  completion  of  a  part  of  mine. 
My  own  agent  and  people  of  business  are  already 
in  the  library." 

His  Lordship  and  the  other  gentlemen  bowed, 
as  she  glided  away,  each  fancying  what  this  busi- 
ness might  be. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  were  about 
to  betroth  herself  to  that  Frederick  Leighton,  who 
has  been  galloping  about  to  Ireland  and  the  West 
Indies  on  her  affairs — all  the  settlements  ready 
cut  and  dry,"  whispered  Sir  Jervis  to  the  Peer, 
who  drew  up  in  offended  majesty. 

*'  1  shall  yemonitrate  atroogly*«-J  never  wiU 
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content  to  my  cousin  throwing  benelf  and  her 
fine  fortune  and  connexion  away  in  this  manner ; 
she  who  might  make  the  first  match  in  Eng- 
land." 

Lord  Fanfaronade  bowed  his  reply— he  was 
enable  to  spesk. 

*'  I  have  backed  her  out  and  out  against  the 
heir-at-law  instigated^  it  is  said,  by  Grimshaw — 
and  would  again ;  but  I  cannot  stand  this.  Your 
ton,  Mr  Devereux,  who>  I  understand,  did  the 
Countess  the  honour  to  pay  his  addresses  to  her, 
when  she  was  a  mere  child,  has  not,  I  hope, 
changed  his  mind  }  There  is  a  connexion  to  en- 
sure the  protection  she  so  much  wants ;  and  the 
Countess  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  importance 
of  such  an  alliance  in  her  present  delicate  dr. 
eumstanoes,  nor  to  the  kind  interest  your  Lord- 
ship and  your  family  have  always  taken  in  her 
and  in  her  aflPairs. 

"  You  are  extremely  obliging,  Sir  Jervis.  My 
family^-my  wife  and  daughters — who  have  known 
the  Countess  from  her  childhood,  and  who  are 
much  attached  to  her,  did,  at  one  time,  certainly, 
desire  the  alliance.  That  my  son  Horatio  was 
attached  to  Lady  Blanche,  I  am  also  aware.  His 
present  sentiments  I  do  not  pretend  to  know. 
But  when  a  young  man  of  fashion — who  might 
form  the  most  brilliant  matrimonial  connexion — 
remains  for  years  unmarried,  in  his  peculiar  cir. 
oumstances — the  inference  is  fair  that  he  has  his 
reasons.  Borne  cloud  did  intervene  between  the 
young  people,  years  ago ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  son  Devereux  remains  attached  to  your 
charming  relative.  Can  you  have  any  good 
reason  to  believe  that  she  meditates  a  con*> 
nexiOn  so  unsuitable,  so  extremely  derogatory, 
I  must  say.  to  her  family,  as  that  which  you 
suspect  ?" 

''  In  faith,  I  fear  it,  my  Lord  1"  returned  Sir 
Jervis,  becoming  familiar,  upon  the  strength  of  a 
reciprocal  confidence,  and  a  common  object. 
*'  Leighton,  who  is. a  most  intelligent  fellow,  has 
made  himself  extremely  busy,  and  not  a  little 
useful  to  my  fair  cousin  ;  and  I  know,  from  good 
authority,  that  there  have  been  far  more  paper- 
drawing  work  and  documenting,  going  privately 
on,  than  a  young  lady  should  be  concerned  in, 
without  the  advice  or  knowledge  of  her  friends : 
but  these  people  have,  from  childhood,  got  so 
round  her !  She  has  always  had  too  much  of  her 
own  way,  that's  the  truth  of  it — but  she  is  a  fine 
creature  ! — a  noble  creature !  were  she  once  por- 
perly  settled  down." 

Lord  Fanfaronade  bowed  and  hemmed.  He 
would  not  repulse  Sir  Jervis;  he  would  not  com- 
mit himself.  He  had  gone  far  enough,  and 
abided  the  issue;  but  hope  or  pride  wrung 
forth  this  remark  as  they  passed  to  the  library. 

"  The  Countess  would  scarcely  have  invited  so 
old  a  friend  of  the  Delamere  family  as  myself  to 
remain  to  witness  an  act  which  I  must  be  par. 
doned  for  regarding  as  degradation  to  herself 
and  her  noble  order,  were  her  purpose  what  yon 
suppose." 

"  We  shall  seeh-we  shall  see  I"  rejoined  Sir 
Jeryis.    ^  And  if  it  be  my  coAiittiuuict  the 


seeks  to  such  a  connexion,  I  promise  yoa,  my 
Lord,  she  shall  see  the  blackest  side  of  it" 

*'  The  champagne  has  affected  that  penon," 
was  Lord  Fanfaronade's  thought.  *'  Vulgar,  no 
doubt,  but  a  shrewd  man — ^perhaps  ambitieoi  in 
his  way." 

When  the  gentlemen  entered  the  library,  they 
saw  a  table  corered  with  written  papers  and 
parchments ;  the  modest  Quakeress  in  her  best 
grey  silk  gown,  and  her  gentlemanlike  nepheir, 
Dr  Leighton,  in  his  professional  black.  Hebsi 
just  arrired  from  Ireland,  with  the  agent  on  the 
Countess's  Donegal  estates,  and  two  gentlemen 
of  the  law,  with  whom  he  seemed  on  rery  hiti. 
mate  terms,  and  who  had  met  him,  by  appoint- 
ment, at  Stoke  Delamere. 

"  Hey. day !  here  is  an  array  for  a  birth-diy 
drawing.room,"  cried  Sir  Jervis,  briskly;  ''wha^ 
my  fair  Countees,  is  about  to  be  played  off  f«r 
the  amusement  of  your  guesta,  and  in  hononr  ef 
the  day?" 

Blanche  suppressed  her  rising  disguit,  ^lilt 
she  replied — 

''I  owe.  Sir  Jervis^  as  Bom#  of  ny  gatlti 
must  be  aware,  my  life — or  all  that  gives 
life  value— my  health,  to  this  dear  Mend,  who 
has,  for  twelve  years,  watched  over  me  with  a 
mother's  care.  How  much  more  I  owe  to  her 
than  mere  life^for  that  which  far  transcends 
its  dearest  interests— which  exists  above,  which 
endures  beyond  life,  it  is  not  for  me  here  to  tell 
But  I  cannot  suffer  even  one  day  of  my  hard- 
bought  independence  to  elapse,  without  rendering 
her  all  the  compensation  within  my  poor  meam." 

''Certainly,  certainly!*'  said  Sir  Jervis  Yatei, 
relieved,  and  eonclnding  that "  compenftation"  to 
the  aunt  must  mean  an  annuity,  or  a  good  sott 
in  hand,  and  not  marrying  the  nephew. 

"A  service  of  tea-plate,  perhape,"  thought 
Lord  Fanfaronade — '^a  small  touch  of  the  innate 
plebeian  ostentation,  in  taking  so  many  wit- 
nesses to  the  mighty  reward — were  It  no  mere." 
But  he  hemmed,  and  said  aententiously,  that 
''faithful  and  usefVil  service  acquired  idl  the 
rights  of  humble  friendship,  and  eould  neither 
be  over- valued  nor  over-rewarded." 

^  1  am  glad  your  Lordship  thinks  in  this  m«i^ 
ner — I  seek  not  to  enrich  my  friend— she  re- 
quires neither  my  gifts  nor  my  money — she  it  rich 
enough  already  for  her  wise  and  modest  wants. 
But  1  seek  to  increase  her  happiness.  It  was 
she  who  early  inspired  my  childiah  mind  with  the 
deepest  horror  of  slavery — of  man  liolding  pr^ 
perty  in  the  blood,  the  sinews,  and  the  frse* 
will  with  which  the  Creator  has  gifted  the  mean- 
est of  His  creatures.  Nor  could  I,  upon  this  the 
first  day  of  my  power,  lay  my  head  on  my  pillow 
in  peace  the  owner  were  it  but  of  one  riave.  I 
have  taken  measures  to  ensure  tht  safety  and 
comfort  of  the  emancifiated  negroes  on  the  West 
India  estates  ef  my  family,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  new-born  freedom ;  and  also^  for  the  pro- 
tection and  improvement  of  my  propaty>  I  has- 
ten to  sign  their  manumissionj  and  thus  to  dit- 
eharge,  so  far  as  it  may  be  discharged^  myweight 
ef  obligalien  to  mj  laateiml  itimL" 
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Mwit  8i?  Jvrn$  0«M  ?««OTer  his  astoniih- 
«ent,  or  Lord  Fanfaroqade  disposo  of  his  pinch 
of  mof,  BliBohe  had  atarted  to  th#  tabloi  and 
nfiiily  lignod  several  sheets  of  paper^  the  leaves 
of  which  Jyr  Leighton  turned  over. 

*<8ofUyi  ny  dear  Madam/'  cried  Sir  Jervis^  at 
lilt;  ''are  you  aware  of  what  you  are  about  ? 
or  the  number  of  your  slaves  ?  above  three  or 
ftnr  hmidred  T 

**  So  many  more  hundreds  of  reasons  sgaipst  the 
delay  of  Jeitiee.  Will  you,  ^ir  Jervis,  do  me 
tht  kiadoess  to  sign  as  a  witness.  Dr  Leighton 
pn  roe  your  name.  Nay^  my  Lord,  I  do  not 
doipair  of  your  Lordship  also  humouring  me  and 
hooooring  me/' 

Lord  Ftafaroaade  was  taken  by  surprise  ;  and 
the  4ignifted  Favfahonadb  figured  before  simple 
Frtitfitk  Liighton,  in  the  act  of  emancipation, 
vhidi  drew  moisture  to  the  eyes  of  the  Qualcer- 
en,  u  she  silently  pressed  the  hand  of  her  late 
cUrfo,  and  retired. 

''  1  hare  nothing  to  say  to  so  extraordinary  a 
doemBent,**  said  Sir  Jervis  Yates.  ''  It  is  not 
aiwio  tbe  amount  of  property  rashly  thrown 
any,  but  the  example.  I  don't  understand  it. 
Wai  this  the  rsward  which  your  nurse  re- 
qsmted  ?  The  idea  might  be  quite  natural  to  a 
Q^tr,  yet  not  the  most  proper  for  a  young, 
nQmsrried  lady  of  title  and  fortune-i-di !  my 
Lord  ? — ^who  might,  at  least,  have  been  expected 
ts  eoBsoH  her  friends  in  so  important  a  step," 

'*  My  young  friend,  the  Countess,  if  I  may  have 
thi  heiiour  of  ealling  her  so,  has  graced  the  day 
of  her  iMJority  by  a  gracious  deed,"  said  Lord 
Faii/srenade«  who  was  compromised  by  his  sig- 
SBtare.  "  Let  us  not  damp  the  pleasure 
^ich  the  glow  of  benevolence  sheds  over  her 
Wioai,  and  let  ns  hope  that  the  poor  wretches 
vhom  she  has  released,  may  never  abuse  their 
4es4sai,  nor  dl^praee  her  goodness." 

'*  I  fear  it  not,  my  Lord.  I  have,  with  warm 
]#««  to  my  kind,  great  faith  in  the  human  race 
-Ha  all  Gt>d'e  creation,  and  especially  in  my  fel* 
Isv-creatures,  whether  black  or  white." 

Lord  Fanfaronade  had  quickly  recourse  to  his 
is£»i)ing  muff-box,  and  the  contemplation  of 
the  diaaiond-«neireled  stately  Maria  Theresa 
Mured  on  iU  lid.  He  doubted,  after  all,  if 
|his  nngular  young  woman,  against  whom  insan- 
ity had  lately  been  so  plausibly  alleged  that 
if  ea  his  mind  was  shaken,  could  be  a  fit  wife  for 
Btversttx,  groat  as  were  her  extrinsic  advan- 
tifss.  Her  "  kind,"  her  "  fellow-creatures,'* 
"Ged'sereatures."  Why,  what  was  all  thU  but 
t  lort  of  Radicalism  in  disguise ;  and  the  worse 
^Maase  disguised  under  the  cloak  of  Christian<.> 
i^^-Christiardty  which  some  blasphemous  dis- 
MUiag  preacher  had  lately  styled  "  the  highest 
ud  purest  form  of  demoerecy  ?"  He  had  heard 
^  ysvog  Countess  herself  quote  those  shocking 
txpressioas  so  repugnant  to  social  order,  decency, 
Mdreligimi. 

''I  eoold  not  deep  in  peace  the  owner  of  a 
■isve,"  eonOnnod  Blanche ;  «'  but  neither  can  I 
vcemin  the  loiskrcsp  <tf  a  race  of  miserable  serfs, 
^y^wis  dsgredod  oriitente  nuist  be  a  constant  pain 


and  reproach  to  me,  and  a  curse  to  themselves. 
My  second  act  of  independent  sovereignty,  my 
Lord,  shall  be  to  raise  tbe  Irish  peasantry  on 
the  family  estates  to  the  dignity  of  industrious, 
independent  labourers  and  fanners." 

*'  This  will  require  mature  consideration,"  said 
Lord  Fanfaronade,  with  more  quickness  than  his 
ordinary  manner — '*  I  mean,  totally  changing  the 
management  of  those  valuable  estates." 

^'  I  have  not  been  rash.  Your  Lordship  is 
aware  that  I  was  indulged  in  making  a  long  visit 
to  Ireland  last  summer.  I  was  not  idle;  and, 
then,  if  1  felt  with  my  girl's  heart,  I  also  saw  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  judged  by  my  own  and  by  more 
enlightened  understandings  of  theeonditiun  of  the 
people  on  these  estates  and  on  those  of  neighbour* 
ing  properties.  Dr  Leighton  has  since  devoted 
aome  months  to  the  same  examination.  He 
has  just  returned  from  Ireland.  Ail  that  I 
desire,  and  am  bound  to  attempt,  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  one  day,  nor  in  one  year — no, 
nor  perhaps  in  one  lifetime.  Yet,  knowing  my 
duty^^having  taken  anxious  and  humble  peine 
to  learn  ic — I  will  not  suffer  an  hour  to  elapse 
without  commencing  the  work  of  amelioration-— 
of  atonement" 

"  Your  Ladyship  having  kept  yourself  as  poor 
as  a  rat,  during  your  minority,  in  throwing  away 
your  personal  allowance  en  those  Irish  incorri- 
gibles,  would  now  throw  your  landed  property 
after  it,"  said  Sir  Jervis  Yates,  in  a  tone  which 
somewhat  ruffled  the  temper  of  the  young 
Countess,  though  she  checked  the  retort  which 
rose  to  her  lips.  *'  Come,  my  Lord^-come,  Mr 
Grimshaw — we  must  form  a  council-board  on 
these  Irish  affairs  of  my  cousin's,"  continued 
Sir  Jervis.  **  We  must  not  allow  the  gene, 
rosity  of  the  Countess  to  be  altogether  imposed 
upon,  and  advantage  taken  of  her  inexperience 
to  deprive  her  of  the  power  over  her  Irish  pro- 
perty before  she  baa  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
enjoyed  it." 

"  Who  seeks  such  advantage.  Sir  Jervis  ?" 
inquired  Dr  Leighton,  firmly,  on  seeing  the  eyes 
of  the  baronet  fixed  on  himself. 

''  No  one,  I  hope,  my  good  Doctor ;  but,  at  all 
events,  if  they  should,  English  good  sense  is  able 
to  resist  Irish  or  any  other  encroachment. — £h, 
my  Lord  ?" 

''With  all  deference,"  observed  Mr  Grim, 
shew ;  "  so  complete  a  revolution  as  my  lady 
meditates  in  the  management  of  the  Irish  estatea 
would  not  only  require  deliberation,  but  I  have 
doubts  if,  by  the  family  settlements,  any  pro. 
prietor  be  entitled  to  perform  acts  which  go  to 
the  virtual  alienation  of  the  estates  from  the 
family ;  for  what  less  are  perpetual  leases  ?" 

"  Alienation  !"  ejaculated  Lord  Fanfaronade. 

''  Alienation !"  repeated  Sir  Jervis  Yates. 
''And  in  whose  behalf,  pray?"  and  his  eyes 
again  involuntarily  sought  Dr  Leighton 

"In  behalf — if  alienation  it  be — of  those  who> 
I  believe  in  my  conscience,  have  the  best  right 
to  these  wild  lands — of  the  people  reared  upon 
the  cultivated  portion  of  these  rack-rented  absen- 
tee estates,  of  those  whose  industry  has  given  them 
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whatever  value  they  possess/'  replied  the  Count- 
ess ;  ^*  and^"  she  proceeded^  *'  I  have  not  been^ 
even  in  idea^  a  rash  innovator.    My  power  over 
that  property  is  unquestionable.     It  is  that  by 
which  alike  the  King  holds  his  crown  and  the 
cottager  his  copyhold — Law.    And,  while  I  re- 
tain that  power,  I  am  resolved  to  exercise  it  in- 
dependently and  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  and 
with,  I  trust,  a  profound  and  ever-present  sense 
of  my  responsibility.    The  lands  already  under 
some  kind  of  cultivation,   however  imperfect, 
amount    to    nearly    two-thirds    of   the    whole 
range.    Of  these  we — my  counsellers  and  my- 
self,"— and  she  smiled  and  bowed  to  her  new  Irish 
agent, — "  propose  to  give  long  leases,  preferring 
the  present  tenants,  unless  some  insuperable 
objection  exists — and  at  greatly  reduced  rents. 
I  shall  deem  it  wise  for  both  parties — landlord 
and  tenant — to  encourage  the  spirit  of  improve- 
ment and  industry  by  every  proper  means ;  and 
by  making  advances  for  improvements  on  a  much 
more  liberal  scale  than  has  been  usual,  where 
the  principle  is  to  draw  and  screw  all  away  and 
to  return  nothing.    1  will  not  be  an  absentee, 
though  I  hope  my  Irish  tenants  will  soon  be  very 
well  able  to  do  without  me.    The  world  does  not 
offer   more  delicious  summer   retreats  to  the 
true  lover  of  nature  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
bays  opening  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Delamere,  and  of  many  other  Irish  estates, 
which  the  owners  never  see.    'Tis  to  such  places 
my  friend,  Dr  Leighton,  says  he  would  send 
invalids,  in  preference  to  the  more  fashionable 
haunts  of  the  Continent.    And  there  shall  be  my 
summer  station.     The  mountain  lands — those 
lying  in  a  state  of  nature  since  the  Deluge,  but 
quite  susceptible,  I  am  informed,  of  cultivation, 
and  at  present  of  little  or  no  use  to  any  one — we 
propose  to  allot  in  small  farms,  held  by  perpetual 
leases,  and  at  first  at  merely  a  nominal  rent. 
We  shall  build  good  cottages  and  offices,  and 
provide  for  the  comfortable  settlement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  mountain  farmers  for  the  first 
years  of  their  hard  but  hopeful  struggle  : — and 
from  the  first  hour  it  will  be  hopeful ;  for  they 
shall  not  feel  that  they  are  wearing  out  their 
strength,  and  encountering  distress  and  priva. 
tion,  merely  to  pay  a  rack-rent  to  an  absentee, 
but  to  improve  their  own  little  possessions,  and 
increase  the  comfort  and  wealth  of  their  families. 
It  if  my  wish  that  every  remaining  poor  family, 
that  has  been  ejected  from  the  estates  of  my 
ancestors,  shall  find  a  refuge  in  these  mountain- 
farms.    This  is  a  justice  which  I  owe  to  them  and 
to  the  memory  of  their  former  landlords.     Can 
their  spirits  rest  in  peace,  while  these  poor  people, 
driven  out  in  their  misery,  are  wandering  as 
beggars  on  the  face  of  the  country  which  tlxeir 
toil  has  enriched." 

•'  And  therefore  your  ladyship's  wise  courueU 
lort  would  have  you  generously  open  pauper- 
warrens  to  receive  them  all  in  your  wild  lands  ?" 
inquired  Sir  Jervis,  sharply,  and  looking  hard  at 
the  mute  new  Irish  agent, 

"  Pauper- warrens !  pardon  me,  cousin ;  but 
whathasmygrandmother^s  Irish  estate  been,  for 


fifty  years  back,  save  one  large  and  increasing 
pauper- warren,  if  you  will  name  it  so.  My  pro- 
jected mountain-farms — and  would  that  law  gave 
me  the  right  of  disposing  of  them,  out  and  out, 
to  all  whom  industry  might  stimulate  to  labour 
to  redeem  them  ! — my  mountain-farms  shallj  in 
the  first  place,  not  be  too  small,  and  one  main 
condition  of  the  tenure  provides  against  sub- 
division. The  rent — at  first,  nothing — ^like  that 
of  all  the  other  farms,  can  only  increase  with 
the  productiveness  of  the  farm,  and  the  conse- 
quent ability  of  the  tenant ;  and  it  will  be  limited 
by  being  paid  in  kind — or  as  a  grain-rent.  We 
intend  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  in  the 
new  lands,  shall  at  all  times  go  to  maintain  pa- 
rish  roads,  mills,  and  such  new  improvements  as 
the  progress  of  society  may  introduce  into  agri- 
culture ;  and  also  to  maintain  the  sehool-honses, 
the  chapel,  the  parish  library,  the  infirmary,  and 
other  useful  institutions." 

"  The  Papist  Chapel,  madam  ?"  inquired  Lord 
Farfaronade,  solemnly. 

"  Whatever  kind  of  place  for  Christian  wor- 
ship the  householders  of  the  new  township  choose 
to  have,  my  Lord ;  and  any  sort  of  school  thev 
approve.  Where  can  the  patronage  and  care  of 
such  institutions  be  so  well  placed  as  in  the 
hands  of  those  seeking  religious  instruotioii  and 
consolation  for  themselves,  and  useful  learning 
for  their  children  ?" 

^'In  the  hands  of  ignorant  or  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic  peasants,  madam  ?" 

"  They  are  men,  my  Lord,  endowed  with  like 
faculties  as  other  men.  Give  them  freedom,  and 
motive  to  exercise  those  faculties  under  the  sti- 
mulus of  their  dearest  interests — whether  as  in- 
telligent, responsible  beings,  or  as  fathers  and 
neighbours^ — and  my  life  upon  the  quick  access 
of  knowledge  and  liberal  feeling  among  my  Irish 
farmers.  Your  Lordship  does  not  like  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion;  neither,  abstractly, do  I  admire 
it ;  yet  I  please  myself  in  thinking  that  my  new 
mountain-farms — my  emigration- colony,  going 
only  the  short  distance  from  the  plains  to  the 
hills — may  form  a  sort  of  atonement  for  the  cniel 
hardships  inflicted  on  the  poor  people  of  those 
estates  through  theharshness  or  the  culpable  negli- 
gence of  my  predecessors.  My  mountain-farms 
shall  be  a  perpetual  Mass  for  the  repose  of  their 
spirits ;  and,  I  trust,  not  an  unacceptable  one." 

Lord  Fanfaronade  knew  not  what  to  reply  to 
this  wild  talk ;  or  what  final  opinion  to  form  of 
the  character  and  sentiments  of  so  singular,  so 
decided,  or  so  over.bold  a  lady.  Meanwhile  he 
wished  to  get  away.  He  required  the  counsels 
of  his  lady,  and  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Blande ;  of 
whose  talents  for  penetrating  character,  and 
managing  high-flown,  and,  indeed,  all  kinds  of 
people,  he  had  a  great  opinion. 

On  taking  leave,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Holy 
Cross  and  Fanfaronade  Park  should  ever  main- 
tain their  ancient  amicable  relations;  and  he 
mentioned  the  intention  of  his  lady  and  her 
daughters  to  drive  over  to  congratulate  the  young 
Countess  to-morrow,  as  they  knew  that  business 
engagements,  and  entertaining  the  tenantry^nust 
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oeeopj  an  her  homra  on  this  important  duy. 
Some  countj  business  remained  to  be  discussed 
between  bis  Lordsbip  and  Sir  Jervis ;  and^  as 
ikm  roads  lay  in  the  same  direction  for  a 
hw  miles,  the  latter,  with  evident  pleasure, 
from  the  condescending  iuTitation,  accepted  a 
teat  in  the  Peer's  carriage,  though,  amidst  the 
moltifurions  business  of  the  day,  one  little  affair 
of  his  own  was  still  left  unsettled.  For  this,  he 
inntAd  himself  back  at  an  early  day.  Sir  Jervis 
Yates  had  recently  withdrawn  his  now  illustrious 
name  from  the  vast  concerns  of  the  mills,  but  he 
was  80  far  from  having  surrendered  his  pecuniary 
advantages  to  the  ostensible  partner,  that  the 
majority  of  the  Countess  had  been  impatiently 
waited  for  to  obtain  a  lease,  resolutely  and  angrily 
refused  by  her  grandmother,  of  a  piece  of  ground 
commanding  a  fine  water  power,  where  he  pro. 
posed  erecting  new  and  very  extensive  cotton, 
milla. 

^  You  know  the  terms,"  said  the  young  Count- 
Ms,  smiling,  when,  at  parting,  he  drew  her  aside 
to  remind  her  of  the  request. 

"  I  am  ready — our  house  is — to  pay  not  merely 
t  good,  but  an  enormous  rent  for  that  small 
wich  of  the  river,"  replied  Sir  Jervis. 

**  I  do  not  want— I  would  not  receive  an 
eoonnoos  rent — and  I  have  none  of  my  grand- 
iBother's  repugnance  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
mannfactories.  I  see  their  value,  especially  to 
the  people  of  Stoke  Delamere ;  perhaps  I  may 
yet  find  an  asylum  for  some  of  my  Irish  families, 
or  their  off-shoots^  in  your  new  mills  down  the 
rirer.  But  you  know  the  only  conditions  on 
whieh  I  can  grant  you  a  lease,  not  merely  of  these 
Ms,  but  of  the  adjoining  farms,  for  your  estab- 
lishment" 

"Ob,  flower-plots  before  the  white.walled 
cottages,  I  believe.  Was  not  that  it,  my  lady  ?" 
And  he  laughed. 

"Yes,  flower-plots — ^but  much  more — neat, 
roomy,  substantial,  and  fairly  rented  cottages — 
caeh  with  its  large  garden  or  paddock  as  well  as 
the  flower-plot;  common  greens  and  public  walks; 
Bchool-hottse  and  library ;  washing  and  cooking 
«|tablishments ;  baths,  brewery,  store,  and  sur. 
ferf.  And  these  are  but  the  husk — ^the  beggarly 
dements  of  social  happiness  in  my  well-ordered, 
ioaginaryfaetoryof  Seatt/deo/.  You  kindly  warn 
BM  against  forming  a  pauper.warren  in  the  Done, 
gal  mountains;  but,  with  every  wish  to  forward 
TOOT  project.  Sir  Jervis,  neither  shall  I  be  in  any 
*aj  aeoessary  to  establishing  a  worse  sort  of  war. 
'CO  almost  under  my  own  eye.  There  are  forms 
of  misery  sUll  more  squalid  than  those  of  the 
Irish  peasant — a  civilized  lot  still  more  debuman. 
i^— more  soul-stnnting  than  the  peasant's  in 
his  worst  cabin  of  the  bog.  But  I  am  not  merely 
^ling,  bnt  anxiouM  to  facilitate  this  scheme  of 
Torn  and  your  partner ;  if,  in  so  doing,  I  can  be 
^oored  that  I  shall  help  to  lay  were  it  but  one 
Httle  st<me  to  the  sure  foundations  of  a  firmer  and 
happier  sodal  system  than  that  which  is  grow, 
log  up  around  ns." 

"We  have  no  doubt  about  satisfying  your 
Udyship's  men  of  business^  and  also  meeting 


your  benevolent  views,"  replied  to  Jervis, 
'^  about  the  dame's  schools  and  the  flower-plots." 
There  was  a  little  good-natured  sneer  con- 
veyed in  the  tone  of  the  last  words;  but  Blanche 
was  not  offended  with  her  millionaire  relative, 
who  she  understood  to  be  at  least  as  considerate 
about  the  instruments  which  produced  his  wealth 
as  the  most  of  his  brethren  in  England.  It  was 
agreeable  to  see  them  clean  and  looking  tidy,  if 
not  healthy ;  and  his  interest  that  they  should 
be  industrious  and  temperate.  He,  therefore, 
encouraged  Temperance- Societies  and  Savings'- 
Banks  among  his  partner's  work-people — for  he 
rarely  saw  them  himself — and  had  no  objection 
to  a  game  at  ball  or  cricket  on  a  Christmas 
afternoon,  if  the  amusement  never  interfered 
with  the  regular  hours  of  working  the  machinery, 
which  they,  however,  somehow  always,  did. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  the^oung 
Countess  saw  her  guests  depart;  and  the  longest 
day  of  the  year,  and  of  her  life,  come  to  an  end 
in  the  dispatch  of  business,  which  assumed  the 
nature  of  important  duty.  She  had  sigpied  her 
will,  which  was  ready  prepared,  and  also  a  deed, 
which  secured  for  her  natural  life  £1000  a-year 
to  the  next  heir  to  the  estates,  beyond  her  own 
power  of  revocation. 

^'  This  is,  indeed,  to  heap  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  head  of  the  ingrate,"  said  her  friend,  as  the 
deed,  hitherto  kept  secret,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy,  was  witnessed  by  Dr  Letighton  and  the 
Iriidi  agent. 

''  It  is  an  act  of  mere  justice,  and,  perhaps, 
scanty  justice.  Can  I  approve  the  law  which 
leaves  this  young  man  to  languish  in  absolute 
poverty,^  while  it  enriches,  to  prodigal  extent, 
a  girl  who  has  chanced  to  step  between  him  and 
the  large  possessions  which  our  common  ances- 
tors have  gathered  together — ^it  will  not  do  too 
curiously  to  inquire  how.  I  have  provided  for 
every  domestic  and  dependant  who  might  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  sudden  demise  of  my 
grandmother,  I  fancy,  not  what  will  be  called 
nobly  or  munificently,  but  fairly.  My  few  ma- 
ternal relatives — ^those  who  have  lately,  in  the 
most  remote  and  unsuspected  localities  and  de- 
grees of  consanguinity,  made  me  aware  of  their 
existence  and  of  our  relationship— I  shall  endea- 
vour to  treat  with  becoming  kindness  and  ten- 
derness; but  fortune  is  not  given  me  to  enrich 
them.  I  have  an  impression  that  it  is  tempo- 
rarily intrusted  to  my  stewardship  for  more  ex- 
pansive objects.  With  those  abuses  of  public 
charities  with  which  we  are  all  conversant,  I 
almost  fear  to  complete  the  endowment  of  my 
pet  plan^my  schools  in  Stoke  Delamere,  and 
asylum,  and  annuities  for  poor  lonely  widows  and 
destitute  spinsters ;  but  we  have  been  so  wary— > 
our  lawyers  so  skilful — that  surely,  for  some 
generations,  our  scheme  will  not  be  vitiated. 
So  let  us  to  work  on  this — and  then  my  birth, 
day  star  may  set  when  it  will," 

"  I  fear  you  have  exhausted  yourself  already,'* 
said  Leighton,  looking  anxiously  on  her  eyes  of 
preteniatural  brightness,  and  her  flushed  cheek. 
'^  The  excitement  of  benevolent  enthusiasm  may 
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proveaawMryinf  Mthat  of  fathioiiable  ditdpatioB 
—and,  for  theao  many  monthi  of  preparation^ 
you  baye  b^en  suffering  under  the  philanthropy 
fever  ;^-sbali  we  not^  therefore^  for  this  night, 
sweep  away  agents  and  lawyers,  parchments  and 
doctors,  and  leave  you  to  repose  ?" 

^*  Not  till  my  task  be  accomplished ;  I  should 
not  else  taste  repose. — Could  »  Howard,  a 
Wesley,  a  host  of  glorious  men,  devote  their 
whole  lives  and  energies  to  the  most  fatiguing 
labours  in  the  service  of  their  suffering  fellow, 
creatures,  and  shall  I  drop  in  a  day  ?**Don't 
think  so  meanly  either  of  my  mental  or  physical 
powers,  1  am  ever  strongest  in  triaL  Let  us  finish 
our  business." 

There  was  more  signing  and  sealing.  The 
schools  were  founded  and  endowed — the  as}-lum 
for  destitute  age,  and  respectable  poverty,  estab-* 
llsh«d-^with  all  legal  formalities;  and  the  funds 
for  their  supp<»rt  provided  partly  from  the  rents 
9f  those  lands  which  were  intended  to  suriound 
the  manufacturing  village ;  which  lands,  it  was 
believed,  must  rapidly  increase  in  value. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Conntess,  laying  down 
liar  pen, ''  I  do  confess  fatigue,  for  which  the 
remedy  shall  be  a  soothing  drive  in  the  twilight 
to  witness  the  rejoicings  in  my  honour  in  8toke 
Delamere,  I  am  bound  to  return  the  visits  paid 
me  this  morning.  Where  are  our  ehildren?" 
And  the  little  daughter  of  Mr  Devereuz,  and  the 
lost  Rosamond,  to  whom  Blanche  felt  as  a  tender 
mother,  and  kept  constantly  with  her,  and  the 
boy  now  at  home  from  school  attended  her  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  night,  as  they  bad  done 
that  of  the  morning. 

The  first  rocket  of  the  fireworks,  which  were 
to  render  the  natal  day  of  Blanche  Countess  of 
Delamero  brilliant  and  illustrious  over  all  the 
lurrousding  country^  announced  the  arrival  of  her 
landau  la  the  little  antique  town ;  and  loud  were 
the  huszas,  and  hearty  the  cheers.  It  was  with 
■ome  diflSculty  that  Dr  Leighton  was  able  to 
prevent  the  young  men  and  lads  from  unhar- 
nessing the  horses  and  taking  their  places  them, 
selves  ;  and  only  his  positive  assurance  that  the 
Countess  would  be  frightened,  angered,  and  die. 
gusted  by  such  an  attempt,  prevented  the  degrad- 
ing proceeding. 

Among  the  most  active  of  the  volunteer  beasts 
of  draught  was  the  husband  of  Phcsbe  Watertos, 
who,  now  that  1^  wife's  patroness  had  come  to 
her  kingdom,  was  convinced  that  his  fortune 
was  made,  and  hussaed  accordingly.  The  son 
of  old  Jacob  Groodridge,  keeper  of  the  Bucks- 
hound  gate,  would  be  turned  out  kt  once,  to 
make  way  for  him.  It  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
heiress,  on  this  day  of  power  and  rejoicing,  to 
deny  the  humble  petition  of  her  old  friend  and 
playmate;  yet,  even  under  the  menace  that 
Phoebe  would  be  harshly  treated  or  beaten  by 
her  disappointed  and  angry  lord,  she  resisted 
importunity  to  perform  a  deed  of  injustice, 
which  would  have  made  fifty  discontented,  and 
one  ungrateful ;  and  thus  allayed  the  murmurs 
of  the  maidens,  and  gammers  of  the  Ooodridge 
faction,  who  had  whispered  that  a  fair  faoe. 


though  faded,  and  an  oily  teogn^  weat  fcHbsr 
with  great  folks  than  good  will  and  fsitbfnl 
service, 

<'  I  shall  never  be  popular/'  said  Blanche  ts 
her  friends,  as  they  drove  from  the  tows, 
immediately  after  she  had  dismissed^  with  lOBkt- 
thing  like  severity,  the  second  petition  urgtd 
upon  her  by  the  tearful  Phcebe.  *'  When  1  eoa- 
siier  the  many  preposterous,  unreasonable,  sad 
impossible  petitions  and  requests  that  have  been 
made  to  myself  from  my  earliest  childhood,  sad 
which  pour  in  upon  me  now,  I  could  pity  s 
harassed  statesman  in  office,  I  must  be  coatsst 
to  be  imagined  hard  and  cold,  though  it  wooodi 
me — to  deal  impartial  justice  to  all,  and  bs 
understood  and  loved  by  few — how  few  I  Oss 
by  one,  all  will  forsake  me;  and  I  shall  be aloas 
_alone !" 

Her  tremulous,  desponding  tone,  and  lew, 
breathed  sigh,  revealed  the  depth  of  the  senti. 
ment  which  these  few  words  embodied.  The 
Quaker  matron  looked  at  her  lady,  as  if  tenderlf 
deprecating  and  pitying,  while  she  cbided  tbii 
desponding  spirit ;  and  the  strong  emotion  of 
the  young  physician,  overcoming  his  habitual 
self-command,  was  betrayed  by  an  involantsry 
expanding  of  his  arms,  while  the  mute  eloquence 
of  passion,  in  his  kindling  eye  and  animated  ges- 
ture, seemed  to  say — *<  Come  to  this  heart  ssd 
be  cherished^come,  if  its  lifelong  devotion 
may  suffice  thee."  The  full  Import  of  the 
slight  involuntary  movement  on  both  sidsi,  ai 
Blanche,  for  an  instant,  seemed  to  bend  tovsrdi 
her  lover,  as  if  about  to  throw  herself  into  hii 
arms,  and  to  shed  her  grateful  and  raptursst 
tears  on  his  bosom,  waa  mutually  underUood ; 
and  to  her  heart,  this  self.betrayal  of  one  utsallf 
so  provokingly  guarded  and  sage,  so  inflexible  is 
purpose,  was  a  triumph  and  a  eolaoe.  A  thrill 
of  delight  shot  through  her  whole  frame,  to  the 
exalting  thought--*''  Although  he  so  often  int- 
gines  I  may  never  be  his,  although  thus  evSN 
guarded,  he  loree  me^-he  loves  me !  and  1  sm 
heppy!" 

The  twilight  of  the  lovely  evening  had  reached 
that  point  when,  about  midsummer-time,  in  Bog* 
land,  twilight  aeems  to  kindle  and  brighten  after 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  to  shine  with  a  epl^n* 
dour  that  seems  all  its  owb,  unborrowed  of  the 
departed  luminary. 

''  How  balmy  and  refreshing  in  the  air  to-uigbt. 
What  a  luxury  only  to  live  and  broethe  ihb 
sweet  air,"  said  Blanche,  after  a  long  pooie*  ''< 
do  confess  something  like  oollapae  of  spirits  afttf 
the  varied  exatements  of  this  day,  ^  ^^ 
fancy  no  reatorative  equal  to  a  stroll  hove 
through  the  woods,  and  ooffee  under  the  bsseh 
trees— with  the  dearest  friends  of  my  chiidho^^ 
about  me." 

<'  Command  your  slaves,"  said  old  Dr  Hayley, 
gallantly.  <'  Coffee  shall  appear  at  the  touch 
of  my  fairy  wand ;  and  mj  friend,  Frederick, 
will  give  yon  his  arm  through  the  shrubberiei. 
That  is  a  felicity  and  honour  which  a  small  twioge 
of  my  old  enemy  prevents  me  from  di^atiiV 
with  him  to-night." 
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Tilt  CMiitMt  had  alif  lited^  and  tlie  last  gleam 
of  her  white  drese^  as  she  disappeared  among 
the  treef,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Leighton, 
eotbled  the  Doctor  to  remark  with  impunity — 

•"OirConntesa  is  at  last  her  own  mistresSy 
and  how  deterying  of  every  happiness.  I  do  not^ 
Bt'im,  afeet  ignorance  of  the  state  of  her  affeo- 
tion— bat  Grimdiaw  and  the  heir-at-law  ?— • 
would  they  eommenee  their  schemes  again  P 
Whst  do  yo«  think,  ma'am?  I  wish  I  could  make 
I>rLeighton  a  prince  to-night  for  her  sake !" 

"  Wonld  she  ralue  or  like  him  more  ?"  re* 
mirfced  his  companion,  quietly, 

'^The  poor,  dear  child,  I  eonld  lay  down  my 
fift  to  fi?e  her  happiness ;  but  another  eonspir- 
Mf,  sad  no  one  to  support  her  this  time  ?"  He 
ihook  his  head.  <'  But  come,  let  us  make  her 
M  happy  as  we  can,  ma'am ;  let  us  get  supper 
tmnged  under  the  trees.  Dr  Leighton  leaves 
u  to-morrow  morning,  I  believe.  Come  to-day, 
|ono  to-morrow— he  is  unkind  to  his  friends." 

Ths  ^ood  Doctor  really  liked  Leighton,  and 
VM  not  insincere,  though  he  at  this  time  cer- 
tiiolf  wished  the  young  man  well  away  and  on 
thf  high  seas.  No  shadow  of  insincerity  found 
ftToor  with  the  single-mind  of  the  Quakeress, 
howtf er  innocent  or  speciously  veiled  it  might 
be  kf  Iciad  motives,  or  so-called  politeness.  She 
itilj  answered— 

'*  Frederick  goes  to-morrow,  or  haply  this 
Bight  He  will  embark  for  the  West  Indies  on 
Pridty.  He  is  pledged  to  see  the  experiment, 
vkteh  he  heartily  approved,  fairly  made.  He  will 
remaia  for  the  approaching  cane-harvest,  and 
Pwhably  the  next." 

**!  hope  it  may  answer,"  returned  the  Doctor, 
ii  s  doubtful  tone, "  for  the  sake  of  our  Countess, 
vhoto  kind  heart  was  set  upon  the  thing." 

**  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  of  Justice,  I  pray 
ii  may — and  for  her  sake  also." 

They  drove  on  in  silence,  much  less  embar- 
'Mitog  than  that  which  was  as  solemnly  kept  on 
the  wood-paths  threaded  by  the  lovers. 

''  1  fear  you  have  suffered  much  from  the  great 
ixertions  of  this  day,"  was  the  whisper  which  at 
W  fell  on  the  ear  of  Blanche,  as  she  silently 
Med  herself  on  a  rustic  bench,  to  rest  for  a  few 
Boments,  after  ascending  a  winding  steep. 

'*ldisli  have  abundant  leisure  to  recover  from 
^igue,"  and  she  proceeded  in  a  more  impassioned 
*<*e — "Oh,  Frederick!  when  you  know  that  these 
^*  the  laat  hours,  the  very  last,  we  may  ever 
*PaMl  together— the  last  moments  that  we  may 
'fvely  talk  to  each  other — that  I  have  to  endure 
^«  anguish  of  seeing  you  depart  to  the  perils  of 
^  tea,  of  diniate,  of  all  that  may  intervene,  ere 
^ur  fsr-distaat  meeting,  if  indeed  we  shall  ever 
aeet  again — cnn  you  talk  to  me  of  personal 
^•tigne?" 

"Should  I  try  to  keep  alive  that  anguish, 
^^*rttt  Blanche?  Yet  I  confess  I  should  be 
^''^iehed  to  see  you  perfectly  easy  under  this 
W  uid  most  painful  separation.  Am  I  selfish  ?" 

"  Not  more  than  I  would  have  you,"  she  re- 
f^9  now  ftdntly  smiling.  "  But  sit  down  by  me. 
^coold forgive  a  little  more  of  this  kind  of  sel- 


fishness,  Fred.  A  little  lesi  philosophy,  and 
even  more  suffering  at  our  separation  than  yon 
are  likely  to  display,  whatever  you  may  feel. 
Oh,  I  am  myself  very  selfish  in  this  sort.  I  can 
conceive  no  true  and  strong  affection  without  it. 
I  remember  when  I  was  wont  to  be  delighted  to 
see  you  a  little  miserable  under  my  caprices. 
That  is  past — yet,  to  say  truth,  I  do  not  desire  to 
be  very  reasonable  to-night.   I  wish  you  to  suffer. 

.  .  .  And  I  ^all  find  time  enough  to  h^ 
rested,  and  to  be  rational,  in  four  long  years. 
Four  years  I  how  shall  I  endure  them  !" 

'*  Are  they  nothing  to  me?"  was  said  in  a  tone 
of  tender  reproach. 

*'  Forgive  me,  Frederick,  if  I  indulge  tcnight 
in  the  luxury  of  complaining.  While  you  are 
by  my  side,  what  is  repining  but  another  form 
of  happiness.  But,  oh,  the  cold,  dark,  heavy 
days  to  which  I  look  forward*-the  unappeasable 
anguish  of  the  aching  and  yearning  heart — to  ba 
endured  in  silence  ere  we  meet  again — if  we  shall 
ever  meet : — and  unchanged  ?  How  my  heart 
sickens  and  misgivea  me  at  times.  So  large  a 
portion  of  life  given  away  a  sacrifice  to  the 
world,  to  pride— a  sacrifice  which  never  will 
propitiate  the  spirit  that  tyrannises  over  us,  and 
imposes  bonds  which  our  Heavenly  Father  never 
laid  upon  the  creatures  whom  he  has  made  to 
love  and  to  be  blessed."  She  was  weeping  without 
an*effort  at  control. 

**  Tempt  me  not  too  far,"  replied  the  soothing 
lover,  ''  lest  I,  too,  in  turn  become  the  tempter. 
Can  I  thrust  from  me  the  nearer  prospect  of 
bliss  ?  Shall  we  risk  all— brave  all  ?  We  have 
been  prepared  for  worse.  Say,  dearest,  shall  we 
give  up  our  plans,  and  part  no  more?  How  easy 
it  were  to-night,  inflexible  as  you  upbridd  me 
with  being,  were  it  to  overset  my  firmest  resoln- 
tions.  .  .  •  And  should  our  dearest  hopes  ever 
be  realised — ^however  distant  the  time — you  must 
still  be  prepared  for  many  saying  that  I  have  been 
aspiring,  sordid,  and  worldly-minded.  I  make 
up  my  mind  to  this  sort  of  censure — content 
with  having  done  all  that  honour  and  manhood 
require  of  me  to  vindicate  your  choice." 

<<0h,  more!  far  more,  Frederick !*-nnkind 
as  you  have  sometimes  seemed  to  me ;  yet,  for 
that  very  repelling  unkindness,  I  only  loved  and 
honoured  you  the  more.  It  was  the  true  fruit 
of  your  generous  and  delicate  feelings  for  one 
whose  best  claim  to  your  regard  was,  compre- 
hending your  noble  character,  and  loving  you  for 
yourself.  And  surely  mankind  are  not  all  unge- 
nerous ;  your  motives  will  come  out,  clear  as  your 
truth  and  your  love." 

'*  While  you  beliere  so,  dearest — having  done 
all  that  we  can  to  propitiate  the  just  opinion  of 
eodety-^I  shall  be  indifferent  in  my  own  regard. 
Nor,  philosopher  as  you  call  me,  am  I  able  to 
wish  you  less  noble,  less  beautiful,  less  rich.  The 
accidents  of  wealth  and  title — while  the  world 
continues  to  see  them  dispensed  in  such  unequal 
measure— well  befit  my  own  Lady  Blanche,  who 
boasts  yet  higher  nobility — well  befit  my  pro- 
mised wife/'  and  he  clasped  her  towards  him. 
I  <'  My  soul's  oomfort  and  stay  in  every  stage  of 
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our  blended  ezittenoe— for  Time  and  for  Eter- 
nity!" 

*'  I  am  better  able  to  part  with  you  now>  Fred, 
erick,"  tigbed  Blanche^  ai  the  withdrew  from 
the  embrace  in  which  she  had  gently  sobbed  away 
her  rapturous  emotions. 

*'  Thank  you,  for  speaking  so  to  me.  We  have 
lived  Sn  love — such  as  few  can  understand — but 
how  seldom  have  we  spoken  its  language  ;  and 
yet,  now,  I  think  I  am  less  able  to  let  you  go. 
Ob,  I  am  as  fickle  as  the  wind  to-night — yet,  in 
spirit  so  much  lightened.  O  Heavens  !  the  ex. 
ulting  and  abounding  joy  that  this  one  interview, 
these  few  words  exchanged  between  us  to-night, 
would  have  given  me  but  one  short  year  since — 
and  I  dare  still  repine." 

*'  Our  love  has  indeed  stood  fierce  storms  of 
adversity — will  it.  Lady  Blanche,  endure  a 
severer  test  ?  I  care  not  for  the  world— but, 
you — will  you  never  repent — never  regret — 
never  look  back." 

"Nay,  Frederick,"  she  interrupted  quickly, 
^  I  have  a  right  to  be  offended  now.  I  do  not, 
with  all  my  faults,  deserve  this.  The  qualities 
are  intrinsic,  not  accidental,  which  can  ever 
change  my  feelings  to  any  living  thing,  were  it 
but  to  a, dumb  brute,  that  I  had  once  loved. 
How  long  have  we  known  each  other,  now  ?" 

''  Is  your  memory  so  frail,  or  so  indifferent  ? 
It  is  now  exactly  ten  years,  since  I,  a  bashful 
boy,  saw  the  little  Lady  Blanche,  sitting,  it  la 
Turque,  In  the  window  of  that  small  parlour  in 
the  old  laundry,  reading  the  '  Pilgrims'  Progress.' 
I  should  have  dreamed  of  you  ever  after,  as 
a  Peri — ^the  creature  of  an  Oriental  fairy.tale, 
save  for  that  dear,  old,  quaint  book." 

"  I  remember  it  all  now — though  less  distinctly 
than  many  other  times; — as  that  burning,  and  your 
broken  arm.  I  was  not  in  love  with  you  till  that 
night — not  quite,"  and  she  smiled.  *'  Then  my 
tenderest  feelings  were  excited  by  your  accident. 
We  are  kind  creatures,  we  poor  women,  Fred. 
We  will  never  make  great  mathematicians,!  sup- 
pose; nor,  they  say,  write  tragedies  or  epic 
poems,  like  you  men — but  a  much  easier  pro- 
cess might  raise  us  into  ministering  angels  than 
would  be  required  with  many  of  you  of  the  nobler 

sex I  should  be  sure  you  loved 

me  to-night,  Frederick,  if  I  had  before  doubted." 

"  By  what  new  token,  dear  Blanche?  I  fancied 
I  had  exhausted  them  all.'f 

"  That  your  thoughts  carry  forth  my  image— 
the  idea  of  our  blessed  and  blended  existence, 
into  Eternity,"  she  said,  in  a  very  low  and  solemn 
voice.    "  Oh,  this  is  true — ^this  is  exalted  love." 

"  It  is  thus  I  have  ever  felt  then — even  in  child- 
hood—for my  turtle  doves,  which  I  would  have 
.  been  unhappy  not  to  take  to  heaven  with  me-^ 


how  much  more  for  you,  that  sacred,  that  indes- 
tructible love 

which  ever  bnmHh, 
Wiiich  cams  ftom  Heaven  to  Heaven  retonieCh. 

Courage,  dear  lady !  It  will  exalt  and  suitain 
our  souls  to  endure  this  long  probation.  Like 
the  youthful  patriarch,  my  years  of  bondage  shall 
seem  but  as  a  day.  Were  they  spent  bensatli 
your  eyes — cheered  by  your  smiles,  soothed, 
charmed  by  your  sympathy — as  a  rapturous  dsf. 

...  I  must  not  let  my  thoughts  dwell  on 
this,  but  the  blessings,  I  can  only  win  by  deserv- 
ing them — And  you,  my  own  Blanche  ?" 

*'  1  shall  strive  to  follow  your  example.  I  am 
not  insensible  to  the  many,  many  great  privileges 
of  my  lot;  to  the  far  greater  blessings  I  possess 
and  hope  for.  What  woman's  loving  pride— 
what  woman's  unbounded  faith  in  man,  csn  be 
equal  to  that  which  I  feel,  and  am  justified  in  feel- 
ing? Forgive  my  querulouanees  and  seeraiog 
want  of  fortitude ;  and  do  not  grudge  the  relief  of 
weeping  with  you,  to  one  who  must  so  often  weep 
alone.  I  do  not  shrink  from  our  resolution- 
yet  suffer  me  to  repine  a  little,  were  it  bat  for 
the  dear  delight  of  finding  your  strength  taxed 
to  sustain  my  weakness.  I  have  told  yon  I  am  not 
always  quite  rational  in  my  deeper  feelings,  and  to 
say  truth,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  so.  It  is  enough 
that  the  burden  shall  be  unshrinkingly  borne— 
we  may  surely  adjust  the  load  so  as  to  fit  the 
back."  Such  desultory  talk,  with  many  a  pause, 
many  a  broken  whisper,  fond  interrogatory,  and 
soothing  promise,  brought  the  lovers  witiun 
sight  of  the  noble  beech  trees  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Abbey ;  under  which,  by  the  prompt 
orders  of  their  friends,  the  servants  Jiad  alresdy 
set  out  tables  with  refreshments — ^fruit  and  wine. 

*'  How  like  a  glow-worm,  seen  through  the  fo- 
liage, is  the  lamp  on  which  the  coffee  is  simmer- 
ing," said  Blanche. 

''  And  how  grandly  and  proudly  the  noble  old 
house  looks  out  from  the  ancestral  woods  in  the 
twilight,  as  if  it  carried  its  head  the  higher  to* 
day,  because  the  Lady  Blanche  is  every  inch  its 
mistress." 

"  There  remains  a  prouder  day  for  it  and  for 
her — that  on  which  she  can  tell  it  to  hold  its  head 
higher  still,  for  a  noble  master  ;  or  bid  it  fare* 
well  for  ever,  and  follow  him  to  aa  happy  although 
a  much  humbler  home." 

A  long  and  silent  embrace  was  the  seal  of  this 
parting  covenant,  and  unbroken  silence  brought 
them  to  their  waiting  friends.  If  suffering  fro* 
their  approaching  separation,  the  young  pait 
were  yet  too  happy  in  their  own  feelings,  not  ft* 
feel  with  kindness  and  complacency  forallthiogl 
around  them,  animate  and  inanimate. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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Na  IL— VISITS  TO  POETICAL  SITESh-.BOLT0N  PRIORT. 


Tra  man  of  genius  is  often  looked  upon  as  a 
being  that  shuts  liimself  up  and  knows  little  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  real  world  around  him. 
He  18  supposed  to  live  in  a  fairyland  of  his  own 
creation— often  a  very  barren  and  profitless  one — 
dehsions.    In  reference  to  him  men  of  arts  and 
M  of  all  manner  of  enchantments  and  magical 
idences,  the  men  of  spinning-jennies  and  steam- 
engines — ^nay^  the  naturalists^  and  many  other 
writers — talk  of  themselves  as  practical  men. 
They  often  smile  at  the  poet  and  the  romance- 
writer^  as  men  of  the  world  affect  to  do,  and  say — 
*'0h !  a  very  clever^  a  very  clever  feUow  indeed ; 
but  as  ignorant  of  actual  life  as  a  child."    But 
the  poets  and  romancers  of  late  have  proved 
themselves  both  to  be  profitable  fellows  and 
practical  ones.      To  say  nothing  of  vast  sums 
coined  from  the  brain  of  Scott  and  of  Byron^  look 
at  the  comfortable  nest  which  Moore  has  feathered 
for  himself.    Very  pretty  sums  he  has  fobbed 
now  and  then.     See  old  George  Crabbe  going 
down  to  his  parsonage  with  XS^OOO  in  his  saddle- 
bags at  one  time.     Look  at  the  poet's  house  at 
Keswick :  it  has  a  library  in  it  which  has  cost  a 
fortune;  and  the  poet  and  historian  sits  there 
now,  what  with  salaries,   pensions,    Quarterly 
^Mtm  articles^  and  residuary  legateeships,  as 
no  inconsiderable  man  of  substance.     There  is 
that  <'  old  man  eloquent"  too,  his  neighbour,  at 
Rx^  Mounts  who,  if  he  have  not  amassed  a 
»Mmnt  of  gold  on  which  to  build  his  palace,  has 
got  a  poet's  bower  on  one  of  the  most  delicious 
little  knolls  in  Europe,  warmed  by  as  much  affec- 
tion and  domestic  peace  as  ever  crowned  one 
Ban's  hearth ;  and  having  no  mark  or  ttamp  of 
poverty  about  it.    Yes,  and  spite  of  Edinburgh 
^d  Qjuarierlif,  and  a  host  of  lower  critics  who 
^oed  their  owl-notes,  his  poetry  is  become 
Mumablel     Only  think  of  that—''  The  Idiot 
Boj"  and  "Betty  Foy,"  '<  The  Old  Wanderer"  in 
^woTBted  stockings,  and  ''  Michael"  and  *'  The 
Wagoner,"  become  fashionable,  so  that  every 
critic  who  knows  no  more  of  poetry  than  he  did 
)ai years  ago,  now  cries  ''glorious  1  divine !  in- 
inntahle!"  at  every  new  edition  of  his  poems. 
Yes,  and  so  they  shall  cry — for  such  is  the  ultimate 
trioaiph  of  general  sense  and  taste  over  profes- 
Bsnal  stupidity.    His  poetry  is  become  golden 
in  all  senses ;  and,  if  Government  only  act  in  the 
>>*tter  of  copyright  as  a  British  government 
*^t  to  act,*  it  will  flow  on  in  a  golden  stream  to 
^  children's  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth — 
^J>  to  the  fortieth  and  four  hundredth  generation. 
These  are  your  dreamers  and  thriftless  poets 
^  the  present  days !  But  they  are  not  merely  the 
^pfitahle,  they  are  the  really  practical  men  too. 

*N«c,  howertr,  by  paatiiig  Mr  Serjeant  Talfoiird*8 
pvoBt  biq,  with  its  iwtrospecave  dause.  to  smooth  the 
briitM  BttMs  of  the  bot^sellen. 

la  1XVU.T0I.  VI. 


We  ask,  where  would  your  Watts  and  Boltons 
be,  if  it  were  not  for  them  ?  Why,  it  is  they — 
it  is  the  men  of  poetical  genius — ^who  build  your 
steamboats  and  steamcoaches.  The  man  of 
genius  is  not  now  merely  a  scrawler  on  paper,  a 
writer  of  poems  or  of  tales ;  but  his  pen  is  become 
a  magician's  wand,  the  most  potent  one  that  was 
ever  wielded :  and,  while  other  men  think  that 
he  is  merely  inditing  some  pleasant  lay,  or 
matter  for  a  winter-evening's  fireside,  they  who 
see  farther  into  a  millstone  know  that  he  is 
actually  building  ships  and  boats,  steamengines 
and  steamcarriages ;  launching  new  and  splendid 
packets;  laying  down  railroads,  and  carrjring 
them  through  mountain  and  forest;  erecting  inns, 
furnishing  them  with  hosts,  and  guests,  and 
waiters ;  spreading  tables  with  every  delicacy  of 
the  season — as  witness,  ye  grouse  on  many  a  heath- 
ery hill,  ye  herrings  of  Loch  Fine,  and  salmon 
of  countless  lochs,  and  rivers  running  like  silver 
from  the  mountains — spreading  them  for  thou- 
sands who  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  not 
merely  increasing  knowledge  of  one  another, 
but  the  good  luck  of  landlords,  and  the  employ, 
ment  of  whole  troops  of  poor  and  deserving 
men.  The  man  of  genius  does  this,  and  more : 
he  creates  joint-stock  companies,  he  invests 
large  capitals,  he  makes  captains  and  stew, 
ards  of  steamers,  clerks,  coachmen,  and  sailors 
— these,  and  many  other  creatures  after  their 
kind,  are  of  his  creation. 

Does  any  one  doubt  it  ?    Why,  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  done  more  than  this,  of  his  single  arm. 
See  what  he  has  done  for  Scotland.    See  every 
summer,  and  all  summer  long,  what  thousands 
pour  into  that  beautiful  country,  exploring  every 
valley,  climbing  every  mountain,  sailing  on  every 
frith  and  loch,   and  spreading  themselves  and 
their  money  all  through  the  land.    And  what 
roads  and  steamvessels,  what  cars  and  coaches, 
are  prepared  for  them  !  what  inns  are  erected  !— 
and  yet  not  half  enow ! — so  rapidly  does  the  spirit 
of  the  poetical  and  picturesque  spread — so  won- 
derfully do  the  numbers  of  its  votaries  Increase, 
seeking  a  little  easement  of  their  swollen  purses, 
a  little  outlet  for  all  their  taste  and  enthusiasm. 
No  less  than  nine  hundred  persons,  on  a  daily 
average,  pass  through  the  single  city  of  Glasgow, 
chiefly  of  this  class  of  persons,  set  astir  by  this 
great  spirit  which  has  of  late  years  sprung  up, 
the  work  of  our  poets  and  romancers.    In  sum- 
mer all  the  inns  there  are  filled  janufuU ;  trains 
of  omnibusses,  or  omnibi,  are  fljring  down  to  the 
Broomielaw  every  hour,  to  discharge  the  con- 
tents of  the  inns  into  the  steamers,  and  return 
with  the  living  cargoes  of  the  steamers  to  the 
inns.   Every  hour,  the  bell  of  some  packet,  bound 
to  the  Highlands,  the  Western  Isles,  Ireland, 
Wales,  and  all  sudi  places^  at^ctive  as  the  very 
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land  of  the  Genii  to  poetical  iroaginationB,  is 
heard  ringing  out  its  call  to  the  picturesque  and 
pleasure-hunters;  and  that  call  is  obeyed  by 
swarms  of  eager  tourists^  to  the  height  of  all 
human  astonishment. 

And  when  did  all  this  grow  np?  ''Oh/'  say 
the  mere  mechanic  heads,  "why,  when  steam 
created  such  facilities/'  Yes,  since  the  steam  of 
poetic  brains  created  it!  Where  would  your 
steamboats  and  your  railroads  have  been  leading 
us,  do  you  think,  if  Bishop  Percy  had  not  col- 
lected the  glorious  ballads  of  nature  and  of 
heroism  that  were  scattered  over  Scotland  and 
England — the  leaves  of  a  new  Sybil  a  million 
times  more  fateful  and  pregnant  with  wonders 
than  the  old ;  if  Bishop  Percy  had  not  done  this, 
and  set  on  fire  the  kindred  heads  of  Southey, 
of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Scott ;  if  the  Border 
Minstrelsy  had  not  been  gathered  by  Scott ;  if 
ballads  and  eclogues  of  a  new  school,  if  poems 
lull  of  a  pensive  beauty  and  a  pure  love,  had  not 
been  framed  by  Southey ;  if  Wordsworth  had  not 
«— stricken,  as  he  confesses,  by  the  mighty  power 
of  nature  through  this  very  medium — gone  wan- 
dering all  over  the  mountains  of  Cumberland, 
filling  his  heart  with  the  life  of  the  hills,  and 
the  soul  of  the  over-arching  heavens,  and  the 
peace  or  passion  of  human  existence  hidden  in 
glens  and  recesses  where  poets  had  ceased  to 
look  for  them ;  if  the  first  of  these  great  men 
had  not  come  forth  again  in  a  fresh  character, 
with  Metrical  Romances,  and  with  Historical 
Romances  in  prose,  pouring  a  new  spirit  through 
field  and  forest ;  bringing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  North  a  clan  life,  and  race  of  fiery 
warriors,  with  their  pride,  their  superstitions, 
their  bloody  quarrels^  their  magnanimity  of 
mutual  devotion  and  fatal  loyalty,  such  as  we 
should  otherwise  never  have  known ;  and,  besides 
this,  peopling  mountain  and  glen,  palace  and 
cottage,  garrison  and  town,  with  a  host  of  cha- 
racters which  live  and  move  before  us,  as  if  they 
were  not  the  offspring  of  a  mortal  brain,  but  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavens  themselves  ?  I  say, 
where  would  these  steamboats  and  railroads  now 
have  been  leading  their  passengers  ?  Why,  dully 
enough,  to  the  market---to  purchase  cottons  and 
printed  calicoes  in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Man- 
chester ;  ashes  and  indigo  in  Liverpool ;  teas, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  in  London.  They 
would  be  going,  not  the  packhorse,  but  the  rail- 
road round  of  dull  and  wearisome  commerce. 
Wearing  out  its  own  soul  by  its  over-drudgery ; 
and,  even  of  these>  there  would  not  have  been  a 
tithe  of  the  present  outgoers.  But  now,  the  soul 
which  has  been  crushed  under  the  weight  of  daily 
duty,  has  felt  a  spark  of  this  great  spirit,  has 
felt  an  indefinable  impulse,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
nascent  love  of  nature  and  of  out-of-door  liberty; 
and,  in  the  summer  months,  the  weavers  and 
spinners^  the  thumpers  and  bumpers^  the  grinders 
and  shearers,  the  slaves  of  the  desk,  the  ware- 
house, the  bank,  and  the  shop,  leap  up,  and  issue 
*orth — as^bear  witness  Sir  George  Head — ^by 
undreds,  and  by  thousands,  in  all  directions, 

r  a  plaafore  that  tiieir  fathers,  poor  old  fellows ! 


never  dreamed  of  on  the  most  auspicious  night 
of  their  lives.    O  boats,  whether  on  canal  or 
river,  driven  by  steam  or  drawn  by  horse !  0 
ships,  on  loch,  or  frith,  or  ocean,  propelled  by 
engines  of  three  hundred  horse  power !  cabs  and 
cars,  omnibi  and  stages,  inns  and  lodging-houses, 
wayside  rests  and  fish  ing  taverns,  Tom  and  Jerries, 
Tillysues  or  Kidley-Wlnks !  bear  ye  witness  to 
the  tribes  set  on  fire  by  this  Walter  Scott,  these 
poets,  and  even  these  naturalists — Bewick^  Wal- 
ton, Gi  Ibert  Wh  ite,  and  that  class  of  quiet  agitaton 
— tribes  who  have  gone  forth,  to  scramble  up  hills, 
and  tumble  down  them,  to  sport  parasols  amongst 
frightened  sheep,  and  scream  on  precipices,  that 
they  may  fall  into  the  arms  of  careful  lovers;  to 
eat  beef-steaks,  and  drink  ginger-beer  and  soda- 
water,  with  open  windows,  and  under  trees,  io 
boats  or  in  booths — ^bear  witness  all  of  you  in  all 
quarters  of  these  islands  !     Let  us  hear  no  more 
about  the  poets  not  being  practical  men :  they  are 
the  men  practical  and  promotive  of  public  wealth 
and  activity  ;  they  are  your  true  political  econo- 
mists, your  diffusers  of  the  circulating  medium ; 
in  fact,  your  ship-builders, house-builders, smiths, 
black,  white,  or  copper;  your  tailors  and  clothiers, 
your  very  hosts,  cads,  waiters,  and  grooms — for, 
to  all  these,  they  give  not  merely  employment, 
but  life  and  being  itself. 

And  yet,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  poets 
and  the  mechanists  struck  out  into  a  new  and 
bolder  line  together ;  that  this  new  growth  and 
outburst  of  intellect  and  ideality,  this  retivai'm 
the  world  of  mind,  indicated  its  presence  at  once 
in  the  imaginative  and  the  constructive  crania. 
It  is  curious  that  steam,  mechanism,  and  poetry, 
should  have  been  brought  simultaneously  to  bear 
in  so  extraordinary  a  degree  on  the  pablic  spirit 
and  character.  The  love  of  poetry  and  nature, 
of  picturesque  scenery  and  summer-wandering, 
no  sooner  were  generated  by  the  means  1  have 
here  stated,  than,  lo  1  steamers  appeared  at  the 
quays,  and  railroads  projected  their  iron  line* 
over  hill  and  dale.  Impulse  wat  given  at  the 
same  moment  to  the  public  heart,  and  facility  to 
yield  to  it.  Had  the  one  appeared  withost  tiie 
other,  there  must  have  been  felt  a  painful  re- 
straint, an  uncomprehended  but  urgent  wsnt 
Had  the  poetic  spirit  come  alone,  it  would  have 
lacked  wings  to  fly  to  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean  shores.  Had  the  mechanic  impetus  arisen 
without  this,  it  would  have  wanted  emptoyment 
for  its  full  energies.  Their  advent  was  coincident; 
and  their  present  effect  is  amasing,  and  their  fu- 
ture one,  a  matter  of  wild  speculation  and  wonder. 

But  there  is  yet  another  feature  of  this  sob- 
ject  that  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  and  that  i%  how 
cunningly  our  great  masters  have  gone  to  work. 
Call  them  dreaming  and  improvident  J  It  is  the 
most  absurd  abuse  of  language  eyer  ocmmiitted. 
There  is  no  elass  of  men  more  notorioas  for 
saving  and  care^taking  than  that  of  jeur  grsat 
geniuses.  Accordingly,  as  we  go  through  the 
country,  propelled  in  the  human  tide  by  the 
double  power  of  poetry  and  ateam,  what  is  one 
of  the  first  facts  that  seiaea  on  your  atteatioa? 
Why,  the  ingenuity  and  tact  with  wkieh  ihm 
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thodglitleflB  poets  and  air-dreaming  romanoen 
hare  laid  hold  not  oolf  of  the  most  glorious 
mhjteti,  but  the  most  glorious  scenei.  They 
know  tiiat,  next  to  a  popular  theme,  is  the 
popvlar  alloeation  of  it — and  what  beautiful  spot 
is  there  now,  frem  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's 
—what  spot  known  for  its  loveliness,  or  sacred  for 
its  history,  or  made  mysteriously  interesting  by 
traditions— -on  which  they  have  not  seized  ?  The 
nooks  were  said,  of  old,  to  have  pounced  upon 
all  the  (Airadisiacal  valleys  and  rich  nooks  of  the 
eoantry ;  but  the  poets  have  pounced  upon  them 
DOW.  The  ancients  were  accused  of  having 
robbed  us  of  all  our  fine  thoughts  and  spirit- 
stirring  topics ;  but  the  modern  poets  have  taken 
ttray  our  very  mountains  and  cattle-fields,  our 
fairy  haunts  and  our  waters,  lying  under  the 
beautifying  lights  and  shades  of  love,  and  hero- 
ism, and  sorrow.  They  have  preoccupied  them 
before  our  very  eyes.  There  is  nothing  which 
bu  impressed  me  so  much  with  the  prescience  and 
deep  sagacity  of  our  great  modern  geniuses  as 
the  care  with  which  they  have  perched  them- 
lelves  on  every  pleasant  nook  and  knoll  all  over 
tbe  hmd.  It  reminds  me,  ludicrous  as  the  illustra. 
tioD  is,  of  the  nursery.tale  of  the  young  bears 
tbat  came  into  their  house ;  and  one  said, "  Who 
bas  taken  my  fork  ?"  and  another,  "  Who  has 
•aten  of  my  bread?"  and  a  third,  ''Who  has 
late  in  my  chair?"  and  another,  »'  Who  U  this 
9leeping  in  my  bed  ?"  Every  spot  of  interest 
lias  this  Scott,  this  Wordsworth,  or  this  Camp, 
bell  appropriated — and  who  does  not  admire 
their  policy  ?  The  grandeur  and  intellectuality 
•fa  subject  may,  of  themselves,  give  it  a  great 
charm ;  but  it  is  better  to  have  two  strings  to 
your  bow — a  subject  noble  and  beautiful  in  itself 
linked  to  noble  and  beautiful  scenery ;  not  con- 
fined to  the  library  or  the  fireside  book,  but 
thrown,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  of  the  public,  cast 
Iwfore  the  summer  wanderers,  where  natural 
^uty  and  traditional  romance  exert  a  double 
influence.  What  a  fine  effect  it  has,  both  for 
poet  and  reader,  when,  as  you  stop  to  admire 
nme  lovely  landscape,  some  sublimity  of  moun- 
tain or  sea-shore,  you  hear  it  said — "This  is 
the  scenery  of  Marmion— this  is  the  Castle  of 
^angowan — this  is  the  spot  where  Helen 
McGregor  gave  her  celebrated  breakfast— here 
f«nght  BaUey  Nicol  Jarvie  with  his  red-hot 
yloaghshare— this  is  Lammermuir— -or  this  Is 
Atomish  Hall."  What  a  charm  and  a  glory 
•nddenly  invest  the  place !  How  deep  sinks  the 
"train  of  the  bard  or  the  romancer  into  your  soul ! 
The  adroitness  with  which  great  names  have 
thus  been  written — not  on  perishable  paper,  but 
on  every  rock  and  mountain  of  the  land-^is  ad. 
nirable.  To  compare  great  things  with  small— 
it  is  like  the  handwriting  on  the  waU,  of  Warren, 
or  of  Medii ;  it  is  seen  everywhere,  and  who 
•ball  possibly  erase  it  from  his  mind?  But,  ad- 
niraHe  as  the  plan  is,  who  shall  now  adopt  it  ? 
The  day  and  the  opportunity  are  past  Did  the 
awne  ability  exist  to  inscribe  places  at  once  to 
the  dory  of  the  poet  and  their  own  name,  it  is 
too  lite ;  the  Md  is  preoccupied.    The  clan 


regions  and  the  Borders  of  Scotland— ground 
rife  with  matter— are  all  Scott's,  by  right  of  dis. 
covery,  and  by  the  mighty  hand  of  the  con- 
queror. If  you  go  to  the  isles — Shetland,  He- 
bridean,  or  Orcadian — he  has  been  there  too  ; 
and  Campbell  has  there  placed  his  name,  in 
Runic  cipher,  with  that  of  Reullura  and  the 
"  dark-attired  Culdee."  Wordsworth  is 
"  Ssle  king  of  rocky  Cumberland." 
Scott,  again,  extends  his  influence  over  Durham, 
Derbyshire,  and  Warwickshire  ;  and  southward 
tradition  becomes  more  faint — all,  at  least, 
which  Shakspeare  has  not  appropriated,  and 
what  he  left  to  his  proper  heirs.  We  cannot, 
indeed,  say  what  genius  may  yet  draw  from 
material  which  still  lies  unseen  or  unregsrded 
—for  its  power  Is  boundless ;  but,  in  the  mean, 
time,  let  us  wander  over  a  few  spots  of  consecrated 
ground,  and  admire  what  has  been  done  by  "  the 
giants  that  have  been  in  the  land/' 

SoBKBRT  OP  "  The  Whitb  Doe  of  Rylston." 
We  visited  this  scenery  much  in  the  order  in 
which  it  is  introduced  to  our  notice  in  Words 
worth's  poem.  First,  the  White  Doe  is  seen  at 
Bolton  Priory  ;  then  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
history  of  the  Shepherd  Lord,  and  his  residence, 
Barden  Tower;  lastly,  the  poet  takes  you  to 
Rylston,  and  enters,  with  earnest  heart,  into  the 
fate  of  the  Nortons.  We  took  the  same  course. 
We  walked  from  Skipton  Castle  to  Bolton  Priory, 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  July.  The  country 
had  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it,  if  we  except 
the  wild  aspect  of  Rumbold's  Moor — a  corrup- 
tion of  Romilley's  Moor — on  our  left  as  we  went ; 
nothing  which  bore  any  relation  to  that  exquisite 
scenery  which  we  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bolton.  As  we  drew  near,  indeed,  we  could  not 
help  saying  repeatedly — "  We  fear  we  shall  be 
disappointed  in  this  place."  Presently,  however,  a 
valley  filled  with  dense  wood  appeared  below  us, 
stretching  away  northwards.  We  came  to  a  few 
cottages  in  their  gardens,  to  a  high  stone  wall ; 
and,  passing  through  a  small  arched  gateway,  tbe 
vaUey  and  ruins  of  Bolton  Priory  lay  before  us ; 
one  of  the  most  delicious  and  paradisiacal  scenes 
which  the  heart  of  England  holds.  The  effect 
upon  our  spirits  was  one  of  profound  and  sooth, 
ing  delight.  We  sate  down  on  a  rustic  bench, 
placed  just  within  the  gateway,  and  contemplated 
it  in  silent  enjoyment.  We  were  on  a  green 
elevation  somewhat  above  the  valley,  and  the 
scene  lay  before  us  in  all  its  loveliness ;  a  vale  in 
which  all  the  charms  of  peaceful  variety  which 
poetry  delights  to  combine  in  some  fairy  paradise, 
were  concentrated,  it  was  a  splendid  morning ; 
and  the  freshness  of  the  greensward,  of  the 
trees,  the  glittering  dews,  the  cheerful  voices  of 
birds,  the  profusion  of  blossoms  around  on  bush 
and  bank,  made  the  scene  perfect.  There  were 
the  gables  and  pinnacles  of  the  Priory,  appearing 
amongst  a  wilderness  of  trees  in  the  open  bosom 
of  the  valley  ;  there  was  the  Wharf,  sounding  on 
his  way,  with  a  most  melancholy  music,  under 
the  diffis  opposite ;  there  was  the  silyer  line  of 
a  waterfall;  thrown  from  a  diff  of  ooniiderable 
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and  nearly  jierpendicular  height^  a  cliff  of  rich 
parple  hue^  facing  the  eastern  end  of  the  Priory ; 
there  were  the  parsonage,  and  other  houses 
shrouded  in  their  trees ;  beyond,  lay  the  deep  and 
densdy-wooded  vale;  on  the  northern  slope 
above  it,  the  ancient  oaks  of  the  park ;  and,  still 
farther,  the  fells  and  rocky  distances  of  Barden 
and  Simon-Seat.  Whittaker,  in  his  *'  History  of 
Cfaven,"  says  well,  that,  for  picturesque  effect,  the 
«ite  of  this  Bolton  Priory  has  no  equal  amongst 
the  northern  houses,  and  perhaps  in  England. 

As  we  descended  and  walked  towards  the 
Priory,  the  parsonage  presented  a  yery  inviting 
aspect.  Its  garden,  crimson .  with  roses  ;  its 
ivied  porch,  in  a  sort  of  tower,  with  an  ancient 
escutcheon  emblazoned  on  it — I  believe  of  the 
Clifford  arms ;  its  pleasant  shrubberies,  and  its 
little  garden  gateway,  up  a  few  steps,  overhung, 
on  each  hand,  with  drooping  masses  of  yellow 
fiimatory,  made  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  little 
rural  nests  we  ever  set  eyes  upon.  As  soon  as  we 
passed  this,  the  Priory  broke  upon  us  with  a  fine 
effect.  We  need  not  attempt  to  describe  it ;  it 
is  a  fit  subject  for  the  pencil  only ;  and  the  pen- 
cils of  many  of  our  artists,  particulafly  that  of 
Turner,  have  made  it  familiar  to  the  public  eye. 
The  magnificent  ash-trees,  however,  which  grew 
about,  deserve  especial  mention.  One,  in  particu- 
lar, secured  with  iron  hoops  and  stays  from  the 
effects  of  storms  on  its  mighty  limbs,  shewed  tiiat 
their  beauty  was  felt  and  appreciated .;  and  in. 
deed,  the  ashes  about  this  place  generally,  have 
an  extraordinary  stateliness  and  grandeur  of 
growth. 

The  nave  of  the  Priory  church  is  now  used  for 
a  parochial  chapel. 

'<  In  the  ihattered  fiibrio*s  heart 

Bemaineth  oue  protf  cted  part^* 

A  rural  chapel,  neatly  drett. 

In  covert  like  a  little  nest ; 

And  thither  young  and  old  repair 

On  Sabbath  day,  for  praiee  and  prayer.'* 

White  Doey  p.  8, 
But  the  most  singular  feature  of  this  beautiful 
structure,  is  a  tower,  or  western  entrance,  built 
like  a  screen  before  the  old  western  entrance. 
This  was  begun  by  Prior  Moore,  the  last  prior, 
before  the  dissolution,  but  never  finished.  It 
possesses  a  fine  receding  arch,  and  is  embellished 
with  shields,  statues,  and  a  window  of  exquisite 
tracery.  Amongst  others  on  this  part  of  the 
work,  is  the  statue  of  a  pilgrim,  with  a  staff  in 
one  hand,  and  a  broad,  flat,  round  hat  in  the 
ether.  The  buttresses  are  surmounted  with 
figures  of  hounds.  Within  this,  partly  darkened 
and  partly  hidden  by  it,  appears  the  old  front, 
with  its  lancet  windows  and  slender  colunms— - 
a  work  equally  exquisite  of  its  kind.  The  sculp- 
ture and  carvings  of  the  Priory  altogether,  its 
running  trefoils  and  fieur-de-lis,  have  preserved 
their  sharpness  and  distinctness  most  remark, 
ably. 

Opposite  to  this  western  entrance,  stands  the 
Bake  of  Devonshire's  house— «  small  castellated 
building — a  mere  nut-shell  to  his  other  houses 
— Chatworth,  Hardwicke,  Chiswick,  or  Devon- 
ahirej  House.    In  fact,  it  is  fonned  out  of  the 


original  gateway  of  the  Priory^-^tlie  prindpal 
room  being  the  gateway  itself,  with  walls  run 
across  it.  It  serves^  however,  for  a  sporting, 
box,  when  his  Grace  comes  hither  in  autumn  to 
the  moors,  and  contains  a  marvellous  number  of 
beds  for  its  compass.  The  walls  of  the  prindpal 
apartment  are  adorned  with  pieees  from  claadcal 
subjects ;  with  horns  of  stags  and  antelopes,  and 
with  some  paintings,  the  most  interesting  of 
which  are,  one  of  the  boy  of  E^remond  abont  to 
leap  the  Strid,  with  his  dog  in  a  leasb,  and  a 
puppy  at  the  dog's  heels-^a  circumstance  that  I 
do  not  recollect  as  forming  part  of  the  tradition. 
A  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  a  curious 
picture  of  the  seven  sons  of  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Burlington.  There  is  one  of  the  celebrated  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Derby ;  some  family  portraits 
of  the  Cliffords  and  Burlingtons ;  and  several  of 
the  Charleses  and  Jameses,  and  their  Queens,  of 
little  value. 

But  our  attractions  lay  out  of  doors.  We 
hastened  down  to  the  Wharf,  and  crossed  it,  by 
a  row  of  stepping-stones,  into  the  woods  on  the 
opposite  side.  These  stones  are  solid  square 
blocks,  of  considerable  size,  and  require  some 
lurage  in  the  passer ;  for,  though  the  river  is 
not  deep  here,  .it  is  very  rapid,  dear,  and  broad, 
and  rushes  on  with  an  awful  sound,  especially 
after  Jbeavy  rains,  as  had  been  the  case  then ;  so 
that  the  water  flowed,  in  some  places,  over  the 
stones^  Immediately  after  us,  came  across  two 
young  ladies,  whom  we  found  to  be  the  clergy- 
man's nieoe.  Miss  Kitty  Crofts,  and  her  young 
friend,  Julia  Somebody.  They  had  their  raral 
dinner  in  a  basket,  and  were  going  to  spend  tbe 
day  in  the  woods.  They  accompanied  us  about 
a  mile  up  through  the  woods,  and  very  kindly 
pointed  out  the  striking  points  of  the  scenery, 
and  gave  us  directions  for  our  coarse  to  Barden 
Tower,  which  every  now  and  then  shewed  itself 
up  the  valley. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  and  delight- 
fulness  of  these  woods,  which  run  on  each  side 
of  the  sounding  Wharf;  and  the  public  owes 
much  to  the  worthy  clergyman,  Mr  Carr,  for 
having  rendered  the  forest  banks  of  the  Wharf 
accessible,  opening  up  the  turns  and  reaches  of 
the  river,  and  the  views  of  the  Priory  downwards, 
and  of  Barden  Tower  upwards,  with  the  most 
admirable  taste  and  effect.  All  through  the 
woods,  for  three  miles  on  each  side,  run  winding 
walks ;  and  wherever  seats  are  placed,  there  yon 
may  be  sure  is  some  new  view  of  river,  ruins, 
forest,  or  felL  The  woods  themselves  would  form 
a  delicious  visit  for  a  pleasant  party,  on  a  sum- 
mer's day;  they  present  such  perfect  sylvan  seclu- 
sion ;  such  dark  and  shadowy  nooks ;  such  mossy 
slopes,  where  spring  throws  out  by  thousands  her 
primroses,  and  summer  her  delicately-veined 
flowers  and  green  leaflets  of  the  oxalis ;  such 
wildernesses  of  heather  and  bilberry^  of  pines  and 
polypodies ;  such  dim  chaos  of  craggy  masses  or 
uplifted  grey  difts,  hung  with  ivy,  and  over- 
shadowed with  boughs.  But  then,  the  river  be- 
low ! — such  a  dark  brooding  stream  at  one  place ; 
each  a  wild  hurrying  torrent  at  another,  aending 
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op  iti  softened  roar  all  tkrongh  the  woods.  I 
ne?er  taw  «  stream  tbii^  to  vividly  brought  be- 
fore me  the  descriptionsVf  rivers  flowing  through 
Americ&n  forests,  with»  their  foamy  rapids,  and 
their  dark  woodland  steeps^  and  wild  boughs 
orerbanging  the  stream. 

About  a  mile'  from  the  Priory  we  came  to  the 
eelebrated  Stbii>. 

**  The  pair  have  reached  that  fearful  chaam — 

How  tempting  to  beatride  I 

For  lordly  Wharf  ia  there  pentin^ 

With  rocki  on  either  lide. 

*^  Tbiietriding-place  ia  called  Thk  Steid^ 
A  name  it  took  of  yore ; 
A  thousand  years  bath  it  borne  that  name. 
And  tball  a  thousand  more. 

**  And  hither  ia  young  Romilly  come ; 
And  what  may  now  forbid 
That  he,  prrhaps  for  the  hundredth  time^ 
Shall  bound  acro«  The  Stud  ? 

*  He  sprung  in  glee,  foiywhat  carM  he 

That  the  river  was  strong  and  the  rocka  were  atoep  ? 

fiat  the  greyhound  in  the  leash  hung  back. 

And  checked  him  in  his  leap. 

^  The  boy  ia  in  the  arms  of  Wharf, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force ; 
For  never  more  was  Toung  Romilly  seen, 
TiU  he  rose  a  lifeless  corse." 

The  Force  qf  Prayer.     fVord8WOrth''s  Poeme, 

The  Strid  is  not  so  much  a  waterfall  as  a 
narrow  passage,  torn  by  the  river  through  its 
bed  of  solid  rock^  through  which  it  rushes  with 
tremeudous  fury  and  a  stunning  din.  Many 
people  wh^  go  expecting  to  see  a  sheer  cascade, 
Arc  at  first  disappointed ;  but  no  oua  can  stand 
long  by  it  without  feeling  a  sense  of  its  power 
ud  savage  grandeur  grow  upon  him.  It  is  in- 
deed a  place  ''  most  tempting  to  bestride ;"  and^ 
Qotvithstanding  the  repeated  fatalities  which 
hare  occurred  there  since  that  of  the  boy  of  Egre- 
aiond — one  of  a  young  lady,  in  the  very  presence 
of  her  lover,  bnt  a  few  years  ago — I  felt  an 
intense  desire  to  take  the  leap,  and  should  have 
<3ooe  80;  had  it  not  been  for  the  earnest  dissua- 
sioQ  of  my  companion.  I  am,  however,  very 
tentible,  that,  narrow  as  the  opening  appears,  its 
real  width  is  much  greater  than  its  apparent 
one ;  and  very  dangerous,  both  on  that  account, 
•nd  horn  the  slipperiness  of  the  rocks.  One 
■lip  of  the  foot,  and  the  leap  is  into  eternity. 

As  we  stood  here,  we  were  delighted  to  see 
the  various  parties  that  came  up,  or  that  were  to 
bd  lean  glancing  here  and  there  in  the  woods — 
PY,  young  spirits,  full  of  the  enjoyment  of  fresh 
^^  of  social  affection,  and  natural  beauty; 
another  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  all  places 
of  natural  or  historical  interest  are  now  visited — 
the  happy  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  our  mo- 
^^Tn  literature  ;  and  we  were,  perhaps,  most 
pleased  with  the  sight  of  a  party  of  Friends,  in 
their  dove-coloured  robes  and  drab  bonnets.  If 
you  cannot  see  them  at  places  of  artificial  amuse^ 
"w»^  there  are  no  people  whom  you  now  more 
frequently  meet  at  places  of  natural  amusement^^ 
a  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  spirit  of  modern 
literature  has  extended  itself  to  them  too ;  that 
the  Wiffens,  the  Bartons,  the  Stickneys,  the 
Hetitts,  and  other  writer^  of  the  society,  are  not 


exceptions,  but  merely  indications  of  that  kve 
of  poetry,  polite  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
which  a  puritanic  zeal  in  some  of  its  founders 
unhi^pily  banished  from  it  for  a  time. 

We  now  advanced  to  Barden  Tower,  the  walk 
thither  being  stUl  up  the  valley,  along  the  banks 
of  the  Wharf,  and  through  the  most  delightful 
scenery.  The  splendour  of  the  day,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  filled  us  with  delight  and 
admiration.  We  crossed  a  fine  bridge  to  Barden, 
and  soon  stood  before  the  ruined  tower  of  the 
Cliffords. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  out  of  what 
peaceful,  profound,  old-fashioned  nooks,  have 
gone  forth  some  of  the  stormiest,  sternest,  and 
most  ambitious  characters  in  history.  Whitta- 
ker  says— -''The  shattered  remains  of  Barden 
Tower  stand  shrouded  in  ancient  woods,  and 
backed  by  the  purple  distances  of  the  highest 
fells.  An  antiquarian  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on 
a  scene  of  thatched  houses  and  barns,  which,  in 
the  last  two  centuries,  have  undergone  as  little 
change  as  the  simple  and  pastoral  manners  of  the 
inhabitants."  The  place,  in  fact,  seems  to  be* 
long  to  a  past  age  of  English  history ;  to  make 
no  part  of  bustling,  swarming,  steamengine, 
and  railroad  England ;  but  of  England  in  the 
days  of  solemn  forests,  far-off  towns,  and  the 
most  peacefiil  and  rustic  existence.  The  tower 
stands  a  mere  shell ;  but  the  cottages  about  it 
are  those  which  stood  there  in  the  days  of  its 
glory,  and  are  peopled  with  a  race  as  primitive 
and  quiet',  as  they  were  then.  We  inquired  for 
a  publiC'hoiise  to  get  a  lunch  ;  there  was  no  such 
thing ;  but  we  procured  bread  and  butter,  and 
milk,  at  one  of  the  cottages  ;  and,  as  we  sate 
looking  out  of  its  door,  the  profound  tranquillity 
of  the  scene  was  most  impressive.  It  was  a 
sultry  and  basking  noon ;  around  were  lofty, 
ancient  woods;  on  the  opposite  slope,  a  few  cot- 
tages half-buried  in  old  orchards,  and  gardens, 
with  their  rows  of  bee-hives;  and  an  old  man 
at  work  in  one  of  them,  as  slowly  and  gravely 
as  an  object  in  a  dream,  or  a  hermit  in  his  un- 
partaken  seclusion.  Yet,  from  this  place,  and 
such  as  this,  issued 
«  The  stout  Lord  Cliffords  that  did  fight  in  Praiioe**_ 
ay,  and  in  Scotland  and  England  too — conspicu- 
ous in  all  the  wars,  from  the  time  of  the  Ctm. 
queror  to  that  of  Cromwell  ;  the  <*  Old  Clif- 
ford," and  the  "  Bloody  Clifford,"  who  slew  the 
young  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  afterwards  the 
Duke  of  York,  his  father — of  Shakspeare's*' Henry 
VI.^'  Thence,  too,  went  out  the  great  seafaring 
Lord  Clifford,  George,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
of  Elizabeth's  time,  who  made  eleven  expeditions, 
chiefly  against  the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  and 
chiefly,  too,  at  his  own  expense,  to  the  West 
Indies,  Spanish  America,  and  Sierra  Leone.  But 
the  most  remarkable  characters  connected  with 
this  place  are — the  Shepherd  Lord  Clifford  ; 
the  heroic  Countess  of  Derby,  daughter  of  Henry, 
second  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  grand-daughter 
of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the 
Dowager  Queen  of  France,  sister  of  Henry  VIL, 
whose  romantie  history  is  known  to  all  readers 
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of  Engliflli  histoff ;  and  espedally  Anne  ClifFord^ 
Dowager  Countess  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery^ 
of  famous  memory :  for  the  others  made  only 
occasional  visits  hither,  from  their  more  frequent 
residence  of  Skipton  Castle,  to  enjoy  field-sports 
at  their  lodge  here ;  but  Anne  Clifford  has  placed 
her  memorial  on  the  very  front  of  the  house,  as 
its  restorer ;  and  the  Shepherd  Lord  constituted 
it  his  principal  abode. 

Anne  Clifford  has  justly  been  termed  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  women  which  this  country 
has  produced.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  high  spirit, 
a  determined  will,  of  many  good  and  magnificent 
qualities,  and  of  a  very  commensurate  conscious- 
ness of  them.  She  did  great  works,  and  took 
good  care  to  commemorate  them.  Two  such 
builders  of  houses  and  of  families,  perhaps  no 
nobleman  of  the  present  day  can  reckon  amongst 
his  female  ancestry,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
*— AnniB  Clifford,  and  Bess  of  Haidwicke.  The 
first  thing  which  strikes  your  attention  in  front 
of  Barden  Tower,  is  this  singular  inscription : — 

This  Harden  Tower  was  rkpayred 
By  the  Ladie  Anne  Clifford  Countb 
ssE  Dowager  of  Psmbrokxb  Dorsett 

AND  MONTOOMBaV  BaRONESS  CUFfORD 

Westmbrlano  and  Vsroie  Lady  of  thb 
Honor  of  Skipton  in  Craven  and  High 

Subrifesse  by  inheritance  of  the 
Countie  of  Westmerland  in  thb  Yearss 

1668  AND  16&9  AFTER  IT  HAD  LATNB 
RinifOUS  BVBR  ilNCB  ABOUT  1589  WHBN 

Her  moth  BR  then  lay  in  itt  and  was 
Great  with  child  with  her  till 
Nowe  that  it  was  repayred  by 

The  said  Lady.     Is.  chapt.  68.  t.  12. 

€k>D*8  NAME  BB  PRAISED  I 

The  text  referred  to  is — "  Thou  shalt  build  up 
the  foundations  of  many  generations,  and  thou 
shalt  be  called  the  repairer  of  the  breach,  and 
the  restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in." 

When  she  came  to  her  ancestral  estates,  she 
found  six  castles  in  ruins,  and  the  church  of 
Skipton  in  a  similar  condition,  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Civil  War.  She  restored  them  all ;  and 
upon  all  set  this  emblazonment  uf  the  fact. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  she  built  was  a 
work  of  filial  piety — a  pillar  in  the  highway,  at 
the  place  where  she  and  her  unhappy  mother 
last  parted,  and  took  their  final  farewell.  She 
erected  monuments  to  her  tutor,  Daniel],  the 
poetic  historian,  and  to  Spenser — the  latter  in 
M^estminster  Abbey.  She  wrote  her  own  life 
•—of  which  the  title-page  is  indeed  a  title-page, 
being  a  whole  page  of  the  most  vainglorious 
enumeration  of  the  titles  and  honours  derived 
from  her  ancestors.  Spite  of  her  vainglory,  she 
was,  nevertheless,  a  fine  old  creature.  She  had 
been  an  independent  courtier  in  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  possessing  a  spirit  as  lofty  and 
daring  as  old  Bess  herself.  She  personally  re- 
sisted  a  most  iniquitous  award  of  her  family  pro- 
perty by  King  James,  and  suffered  grievously 
on  that  account.  She  rebuilt  her  dismantled 
castles,  in  defiance  of  Cromwell ;  and  repelled 
"vith  disdain  the  assumption  of  the  minister  of 
^m^les  II.  "  She  patronised,"  says  her  historian, 
poets  of  her  youth,   and  the  distressed 


loyalists  of  her  maturer  age ;  the  epabbd  her 
aged  servants  to  end  their  days  in  esse  and  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  above  all,  she  educated  and 
portioned  the  illegitimate  children  of  her  first 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Dorset.  Removing  from 
castle  to  castle,  she  diffused  plenty  and  happiness 
around  her,  by  consuming  on  the  spot  the  pro- 
duce of  her  vast  domains,  in  hospitality  and 
charity.  £qually  remote  from  the  undistiDguisb. 
ing  profusion  of  ancient  times  and  the  parsiroeni- 
ous  elegance  of  modern  habits,  her  house  wss  a 
school  for  the  young  and  a  retreat  for  the  aged ; 
an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  ;  a  college  for  the 
learned;  and  a  pattern  for  all."  To  this  it 
should  be  added,  that,  during  tliat  age  when 
such  firmness  was  most  meritorious,  she  with- 
stood all  the  arts,  persuasions,  and  all  but  actual 
compulsion  of  her  two  husbands,  to  oblige  her  to 
change  the  course  and  injure  the  property  of  her 
descendants  ;  and,  therefore,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  she  was  a  brave  woman,  and  one  whose  like 
does  not  often  appear.  It  is,  however,  her  cele- 
brated letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson,  the 
secretary  of  Charles  II.,  who  had  written  to 
name  a  candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby, 
that  has  given  her  name  a  Spartan  immor- 
tality:— 

"  J  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper ;  I  hare 
been  neglected  by  a  Court;  but  I  will  not  be 
dictated  to  by  a  subject — ^your  man  shan't 
stand* 

"  Anne,  Dorset,  Pembroke, 
and  montoomerv." 

The  history  of  the  Shepherd  Lord  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  in  the  Peerage.     When  hii 
father.  Lord  John  Clifford — the  bloody  or  black- 
faced  Clifford—fell  at   the   battle  of  Towtoa, 
which  overthrew  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
placed  Edward    IV.  on  the  throne,  his  mother 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  him,  for  safety,  into  the 
wildest  recesses  of  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland. 
She  afterwards  married  Sir  Launcelot  Threlkeld, 
of  the  latter  county,  who  assisted  to  keep  bin 
concealed   from   the   knowledge  of   the   York 
family — to   whom   the  Clifford   blood   was,  for 
notorious  reasons,  most  especially  odious;  but, 
to  effect  this,  he  was  obliged  to  be  brought  up 
as  a  shepherd,   and  so  lived    for  twenty-four 
years.     On  the  ascension  of  Henry  VII.  to  the 
throne,  the  attainder  against  his  father  was  re- 
versed, and  he  succeeded  to  his  ancestral  honoars 
and  estates.    At  this  period,  it  appears  that  he 
was  as  uneducated  as  his  feUow-shepherds ;  bat 
he  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  understanding, 
and  had,    it  would  seem,    learned  much,  true 
wisdom  in  his  lowly  habit,  up  amongst  the  hills. 
*'  Amonf  the  ghepherd.grooms  no  mate 
Had  he— a  child  of  strength  and  state  I 
Yet  lacked  not  friends  for  solemn  glee. 
And  a  cheerful  company, 
That  learned  of  him  ■uhmiMive  ways, 
And  comforted  his  private  days. 
To  his  side  the  fallow^eer 
Came  and  rested  without  fisar ; 
And  hoth  the  undjing  fish  that  swim 
Through  BowKale  Tarn  did  wait  on  I 
The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye^ 
In  their  immortality; 
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Thef  BMTed  about  ita  opta.  tight, 

To  and  fro,  for  hU  delight. 

He  knew  the  rocka  which  angels  haunt 

On  the  mountains  Tisitant ; 

Hi  hath  kenned  them  taking  wtng; 

And  the  caret  where  fkiriet  ting 

He  hath  entered  ;  and  been  told^ 

By  Toioet,  how  men  lived  of  old. 

Among  the  heavens  his  eye  can  see 

Face  of  thing  that  is  to  be ; 

And,  if  men  report  him  right, 

He  ooold  whitper  words  of  might," 

WORDtWOATH. 

These  rerses  allude  to  the  studies  for  which 
ke became  remarkable;  for  be  resorted  to  this 
Barden  Tower,  and  pat  himself  under  the  tuition 
•f  some  of  the  monks  of  Bolton.  With  these  he 
appears  to  have  contracted  a  strong  friendship, 
and  to  have  passed  a  life  of  what  must  have 
been  a  very  delightful  prosecution  of  the  popu- 
lar studies  of  the  time.  They  applied  themselves 
to  astronomy ;  and,  it  seems  equally  certain,  to 
atlrohgy,  Jn  the  archives  of  the  Cliffords 
have  been  found  manuscripts  of  this  period,  and 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Shepherd,  which  make 
it  more  than  probable  that  alchemy  was  another 
of  the  fascinating  pursuits  of  Lord  Henry  and 
Us  Bioakish  companions.  Some  of  these  verses 
eonclude  with  the  usual  declaration,  that  the 
writer  could  not  disclose  the  grand  secret. 

*'  Hit  wer  accurtyde  that  too  wolde  done. 

How  schold  70 w  have  servans  then, 

To  tyll  your  lands,  and  dryffe  your  plughe  ? 

Yff  ev'y  mane  to  ryches  came, 

Then  none  for  othV  owght  wolde  dowghe.'* 

There  is  matter  for  a  fine  romance  in  the  life  of 
this  Lord :  the  stirring  nature  of  the  times 
when  he  was  born  ;  the  flight  of  his  family ;  his 
concealment;  his  life  on  the  mountains;  his 
restoration;  his  secluded  mode  of  existence, 
and  mysterious  labours  ;  and  then,  his  emerging 
as  he  did,  after  he  had  so  spent  the  whole  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  the  first  years  of 
HenryVllI.,  at  the  age  of  nearly  sixty,  as  a 
principal  commander  of  the  victorious  army  of 
Flodden  ;  shewing,  that  the  military  genius  of 
the  Cliffords  merely  slumbered  beneath  the 
philosophic  gown.  There  is  something  very 
picturesque  in  the  description  of  his  followers, 
in  the  old  metrical  history  of  Flodden  Field. 

<*  From  Penigent  to  Pendle  Hill, 
From  Linton  to  Long  Addingham, 
And  all  that  Craven  coasts  did  till^- 
They  with  the  lusty  Clifford  came ; 
All  Suincliffe  hundred  went  with  him, 
With  striplings  strong  from  Whari^dale, 
And  all  that  Hauton  hills  did  climb. 
With  Longttroth  eke  and  Litton  Dale, 
.  Whose  Bilk.ftd  fellows,  flethy  bred, 
Well-browned,  with  toondiog  bowt  upbcad  | 
All  tach  at  Horton  Fellt  had  fiMU« 
On  Clifford's  banner  did  attend." 

Before  leaving  Barden  Tower,  we  must  just 
notice  the  singular  old  chapel  which  bounds  one 
comer  of  the  court-yard.  You  enter  at  a  door 
from  the  court,  and  find  yourself  in  a  dwelling- 
house;  another  door  is  opened,  and  you  find 
yourself  in  the  loft  of  a  very  old  chapel,  which 
raaudns  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  centuries 
ago,  except  for  the  effects  of  time,  and  where 


service  is  still  performed  by  the  dergyman  of 
Bolton. 

We  now  directed  our  course  to  Rylston  ;  but, 
hearing  that  the  common  way  was  circuitous^ 
and  being  curious  to  pass  over  the  very  track  of 
the  white  doe,  we  determined  to  cross  the  moor» 
contrary  to  the  earnest  dissuasion  of  the  villager^ 
who  declared  it  was  perfectly  trackless,  and 
that  a  stranger  could  not  find  his  way  over  it. 
And,  sure  enough,  we  found  it  the  most  un- 
tracked  and  impracticable  waste  we  ever  tra^ 
versed.  The  distance  was  six  miles ;  not  a  track 
nor  a  house  to  be  seen,  except  a  keeper's  lodges 
standing  in  the  brown  heathery  wildernesst 
about  a  mile  from  Barden,  with  a  watch-towef 
annexed  to  it,  whence  he  might  look  out  far  and 
wide  for  depredators  on  the  moor-game.  We 
had  the  precaution  to  take  a  young  man  with  u^ 
as  guide,  and  on  we  went,  plunging  up  to  Xh^ 
waste  in  the  heather,  and  sinking  in  deep  moss 
at  every  step ;  now  in  danger  of  being  swallowed 
up  by  a  bog,  and  now  put  to  our  contrivance^ 
by  some  black  ravine.  A  weary  way  of  it  the  poor 
doe  must  have  had  every  Sunday  from  Rylatoii 
to  Bolton  Priory;  and  well,  we  thought,  might 
the  people  deem  it  something  supernatural. 
Our  guide  himself  found  it  no  very  easy  matter 
to  steer  his  course  aright,  or  to  pursue  it  when 
he  thought  it  was  right.  He  directed  his  course 
by  certain  crags  on  the  distant  hill- tops,  called 
the  Lord's  Stones;  and,  when  we  gained  the 
highest  elevation,  whence  we  had  immense 
prospect,  we  came  to  a  track  cut  through  the 
moorland  for  the  Duke  to  ride  along  on  his 
shooting  excursions.  He  told  us  to  follow  that, 
and  it  would  lead  us  to  the  Fell  gate  just  above 
Rylston.  Here,  therefore,  we  allowed  him  to 
return ;  but  we  speedily  repented  the  permission, 
for  the  track  soon  vanished,  and  before  us  lay 
only  wild  craggy  moors  with  intervening  bogs, 
which  extended  wider  and  wider  as  we  went. 
The  moor  game,  ever  and  anon,  rose  with  loud 
cries  and  whirring  wings  ;  the  few  sheep  ran  off 
as  we  made  our  appearance ;  and  we  seemed 
only  getting  farther  and  farther  into  a  desolate 
region — 
«  Where  things  that  own  not  man*s  dominion  dwell, 
And  mortal  feet  had  ne*er  or  rarely  been.** 
Knowing,  however,  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  pushing  on  to  the  extremity  of  the  waste, 
bring  us  whither  it  would,  we  hurried  forward 
in  spite  of  weariness  and  bewilderment,  and 
presently  found  ourselves  on  a  savage  ridge  of 
crags,  from  which  a  wide  prospect  of  green  and 
champaign  country  burst  upon  us,  and  the 
village  of  Rylston  itself  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  descent  below  us.  We  hastened  down  as 
well  as  we  could,  and  proceeded  towards  the 
churchyard,  knowing  that  near  it  had  stood 
Rylston  Hall,  the  abode  of  the  Nortons.  Here 
we  soon  found  that  all  vestiges  of  the  old  house 
were  gone,  and  that  a  modem  gentleman's 
house  was  built  upon  the  site.  The  village  lies 
on  the  green  and  cultivated  plain,  just  that  sort 
of  country  which  has  a  most  attractive  aspect  to 
a  grazier,  hut  which  the  poet  gives  hut  ome 
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ghmoe  at ;  it  has  nothing  pieturesque  in  its  own 
appearance ;  a  more  commonplace  collection  of 
houses  can  scarcely  be  met  with^  though  three 
or  four  of  them  are,  no  doubt,  the  dwellings  of 
wealthy  people.  We  found  the  tradition  of  the 
White  Doe  quite  current  still  amongst  the 
peasantry,  who  soon  pointed  out  to  us,  on  the 
moorland  eminence  whence  we  had  descended, 
Norton  Tower,  still  exactly  answering  the  de- 
scription by  the  historian  of  Craven: — *'  Rylstone 
Fell  yet  exhibits  a  monument  of  the  old  warfare 
between  the  Nortons  and  Cliffords.  On  a  point 
of  very  high  ground,  commanding  an  immense 
prospect,  and  protected  by  two  deep  ravines,  are 
tiie  remains  of  a  square  tower,  expressly  said  by 
-^  Bodsworth  to  have  been  built  by  Richard  Norton. 
V.  The  walls  are  of  strong  grout-work,  about  four 
''  feet  thick.  It  seems  to  have  been  three  stories 
high.  Breaches  have  been  industriously  made 
fn  all  sides,  almost  to  the  ground,  to  render  it 
untenable.  The  place  is  savagely  wild,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  site  of  a  watch-tower." 
Here,  no  doubt,  stout  old  Richard  Norton  used 
to  assemble  his  retainers,  to  make  their  inroads 
into  Barden  Moor  amongst  the  Cliffords'  deer,  in 
which  he  delighted,  and  for  which  he  constructed, 
by  help  of  natural  crag,  and  bog,  and  ravine, 
that  famous,  and,  to  the  Cliffords,  most  provoking 
pound,  of  which  abundant  traces  yet  appear. 
Here  too,  as  the  poet  has  more  than  hinted,  he 
used  to  come  and  make  merry. 

«  High  on  a  point  of  nigged  ground, 
Among  the  wattet  of  Rylttone  Fell, 
Above  the  loftiest  ridge,  a  mound 
Where  fbrettcit  or  thephcrds  dwell, 
An  edifice  of  warlike  trame 
Sundi  lingle,  Norton  Tower  its  name. 
It  front!  all  quarten,  and  looks  round 
0>r  path  and  road,  and  plain  and  dell. 
Dark  moor,  and  gleam  of  pool  and  stream. 
Upon  a  prospect  without  bound. 

^  The  summit  of  this  bleak  ascent, 
Though  bleak,  and  bare,  and  seldom  trUp 
As  Pendle-hill  or  Pennygent, 
From  wind,  or  frost,  or  vaporous  wet, 
Had  often  heard  the  lonnd  of  glee. 
When  there  ike  youthful  Nortons  met 
To  practise  games  and  archery. 
How  proud  and  happy  they  I     The  crowd 
Of  lookers-on  how  pleased  and  proud ! 
And  from  the  scorching  noontide  sun, 
From  showers,  or  when  the  prize  was  won, 
They  to  the  watch-tower  did  repair — 
Commodioos  pleasure*house !  And  there 
Would  mirth  run  ronnd  with  generous  fare ; 
And  the  stem  old  Lord  of  Rylstone  Hall, 
He  wa«  the  proudest  of  them  all.** 

White  Dee,  Canto  V. 

If  the  village  of  Rylston  has  little  in  the  aspect 
of  the  present,  or  remaining  of  the  past,  to  draw 
the  feet  of  poetic  wanderers  to  it — if  Rylston 
Hall  itself,  the  hearth  and  home  of  the  stout  Nor- 
tons^ be  gone — if  all  its  gardens,  walks,  waters, 
and  topiary  work,  have  vanished  like  a  dream — 
yet  there  still  stands  that  stern  old  tower  on 
those  dark  and  frowning  felft,  which  will  rear 
their  black  and  storm-shattered  heads  till  the 
shock  which  commingles  earth  and  heaven. 
There  they  stretch  along  the  grim  edge  of 
that  region  of  moorland^  glen  a4d  forest^  river 


and  ruin^  over  which  have  passed  the  con- 
secrating influences  of  heroic  spirits  crashed  by 
malignant  destinies,  of  human  hearts  and  hearths 
laid  waste  and  desolate  for  ever ;  and  over  which, 
once  more,  the  poet  has  thrown  a  new  and  inde- 
structible enchantment. 

In  this  beautiful  poem,  "  The  White  Doe  of 
Rylston,"  Wordsworth  has  shewn  how  far  be 
was  capable  of  handling  a  romantic  and  historic 
subject ;  and  nothing  is  more  obvious  than  that, 
if  he  had  chosen  to  select  such  subjects,  rather 
than  undeviatingly  attempting  to  develope  his 
own  views  of  the  real  nature  and  compass  of  the 
province  of  poetrjr^e  might,  much  earlier,  hare 
stej^ed  into  that  popularity  which  he  has  now 
attained,  and  avoided  the  long  reign  of  ridicule 
and  abuse  under  which  he  lived.    To  say  nothing 
of  Peter  Bell  the  Wagoner,  Betty  Foy,  and  that 
class  of  subjects — a  class,  and  so  treated,  that 
1  am  free  to  confess  to  be  fair  game  for  critics 
that  love  a  little  fun — it  is  quite  as  true  as  it 
was  ten    years  ago,  that    neither  the  simple 
pathos  of  his  "  Ljrrical  Ballads,"  nor  the  grave 
dignity  and  philosophy  of  his  *^  Excursion,"  ever 
could  or  ever  can  be  truly  appreciated  by  the 
common  run  of  readers.     They  can  have  no 
charms  for  those   who  delight    in  the  literary 
dram-drinking    of   fashionable    novels.      Yoa 
might  just  as  well  have  expected  a  Persian  to 
love  Spartan  broth ;  just  as  well  expect  a  London 
epicure,  with  his   gullet  on  fire  with  curry  and 
cayenne,  to  relish  the  girdle-cake  and  milk  of 
the  shepherd's  hut.    1  n  this  poem  he  has  enlisted 
more  of  those  stirring   elements  of  historical 
action    and    national    change,    with   ail  their 
sequences  of  family  disruptions  and  disastrous 
overthrows,  which,  forthe  habitual  story-monger, 
may  become  a  tolerable  eubetitute  for  his  ordinary 
stimulus  of  tragic  recital  and  piquant  person- 
alities ;  and,  for  the  spirit  of  genuine  passion  and 
healthful  sensibilities,  may  combine  with  gentler 
causes  and  their  emotions  into  a  whole  of  living 
and   exalting   influences.    He  has   beautifully 
woven  into  his  scheme  every  history  or  tradition 
floating  about  the  scene  of  action,  with  which 
our  nature  sympathises.    The  fate  of  the  Boy  of 
£gremont,  the  fortunes  of  the  Shepherd  Lord, 
blend  like  soft  and  sunset  hues  into  the  great 
picture  of  "The  Rising  in  thb  North,"  of 
which  the  outline  is  gloriously  sketched  in  the 
ancient  ballad  of  that  name ;  the  imposing,  but 
ill- organized  and  ill-maintained  attempt  to  put 
down  in  £ngland  the  growing  power  of  Protest- 
antism, and  restore  the  old  religion.    Here  is 
material  enough  to  quicken  the  pulse  of  every 
true  Briton ;  but  we  soon  find  the  poet,  amid  the 
splendour  of  historic  matter,  fixing  his,  eye  upen 
a  few  characters,  towards  whom  be  irresisti- 
bly draws  our  hearts  after  him ;  resting  finally 
on  that  high-spirited  old  gentleman^  iiuister 
Richard  Norton,  and  his  family,  his  hln#'nine> 
and    single    daughter.      In   working  out  the 
characters  and  fate  of  these,  he  finds  ample  W- 
ployment  for  that  philosophic  taste^  and  that 
delight  in  tracing  the  movements  of  our  inner 
nature ;  the  power  of  onr  afifections ;  the  conteiu 
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Hon  between  owt  principles  and  our  interests;  | 
the  developemfSt  of  that  highest  pitch  of  mortal 
gT«ndcar,  thjfstem  suhjection  of  every  hope^ 
feeling,  an^lUnhition^  to  the  sole  and  sovereign 
w^  of  daty  shed  into  the  heart  of  man  by  the 
hw  of  Obristianity.  We,  accordingly,  behold 
with  a^iration  the  brave  Richard  Norton,  who 
had  spent  his  days  amid  his  sons  and  vasnls  in 
the  festivities  of  the  hall,  the  excitements  of  the 
chaie,  and  of  Border  war,  now  coming  forward 
in  his  silver  hairs  to  cast  all  the  fortunes  of  his 
house  on  a  single  and  hasardons  die.  We  behold, 
with  equal  admiration,  the  unhesitating  devotion 
of  his  eight  sons,  and  their  manly  beauty,  as  they 
sorronnd  him,  as  he  takes  in  his  hand  the  banner 
wrought  by  the  fair  fingers  of  his  only  daughter 
—that  banner  which  displayed 

«  The  Croat, 
And  the  five  wouDdi  oar  Lord  did  boar." 

OldBaUad. 
The  group,  at  this  moment,   would   form  a 
sohle  picture. 

**They  mntterfd  tbeir  boit  at  Wetherby— 
Fall  ■izte«it  thousand,  fair  to  tee, 
Tbo  ehoiccst  warriort  of  the  North  ! 
But  none,  for  beaoty  and  for  worth, 
Like  those  eight  sons,  embotoming 
Determined  thonghts ;  who,  in  a  ring, 
Bach  with  a  lanoe  erect  and  tall, 
A  falchion,  and  a  buckler  small, 
Stood  by  their  sire  on  Clifford  Moor, 
To  ^ard  the  standard  which  he  bore. 
With  feet  that  firmljr  pressed  the  ground 
They  s'ood,  and  girt  their  father  round ; 
Soch  was  his  choice — no  steed  will  he 
Henceforth  bestride ; — ^triumphantly 
He  stood  opon  the  grassy  sod, 
Tmttiog  himself  to  the  earth,  and  God. 
There,  sight  to  embolden  and  inspire  1 
Proud  was  the  field  of  Sons  and  Sire ; 
Of  him  the  most ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
No  shape  of  man  in  all  the  array 
80  graced  the  sunshine  of  that  day. 
The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  personage ; 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size, 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  vie, 
In  open  Tictory  o*er  the  weight 
Of  tereoty  years,  to  higher  height ; 
Magnific  limbs  of  withered  sUte; 
A  face  to  fear  and  Tenerate; 
Eyes  dark  and  strong ;  and  on  bis  head, 
Bright  locks  of  silrer  hair,  thick  spread; 
With  a  brown  morion,  half  concealed. 
Light  as  a  hunter's  of  the  field. 
And  thus,  with  girdle  round  his  waist, 
Whereon  the  banner  sUff  might  rest 
At  need,  be  stood,  adyancing  high 
The  glittering,  floating  pageantry.** 

Nothing,  we  think,  for  a  moment,  can  be  more 
Iteaotiful  and  admirable ;  but  the  poet  soon  shews 

05  a  character  and  a  devotion  far  higher,  in 
Precis  Norton,  the  eldest  son,  who  singly  op. 
poses,  and  attempts  to  dissuade  his  father  and 
brothers  from  this  enterprise ;  and  is  repulsed,  as 

6  coward  and  a  renegade,  by  the  indignant  father 
and  the  silently  contemptuous  sons.  The  wise 
•pint  hnd  unflinching  fortitude  of  this  English 
Ahdiel,  Impress  ns  with  a  respect  and  yeneration 


that  are  not  easy  to  be  heightened ;  and  yet  they 
are  heightened,  by  finding  Francis,  instead  of 
satisfying  himself  with  haring  striven  to  dis- 
suade, and  that  vainly,  and  quietly  sitting  down 
to  wait  the  result,  or  feeling  resentful  of  tkft 
rude  repulse  and  wrongful  imputations  teoeived 
from  them,  now  shewing  that  the  devotion  mad 
nobility  of  his  nature  are  of  a  far  loftier  stamp. 
He  follows  them  unarmed,  and,  unmindful  of 
their  taunts  or  their  suspicions,  watches  with 
patient  endurance  for  that  moment  of  reversed 
fortune  which  he  is  sure  will  come,  and  when  he 
hopes  to  render  assistance  that  may  be  accepted 
and  available.  That  moment  of  reverse  soon  ar« 
rives ;  but  the  indignant  father  only  heaps  fresh 
and  more  trying  scorn  on  his  faithful  son  ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  vengeance  of  the  offended 
law  dooms  the  father  and  the  sons  in  arms  to 
perish  in  their  blood,  that  the  sleepless  and 
affectionate  attentions  of  Francis  to  soothe,  and 
serve,  and  comfort  them,  breaks  down  the  barrier 
of  thick  prejudice  from  the  old  man's  heart,  and 
he  sees  and  acknowledges  the  wisdom  and  mag. 
nanimity  of  his  devoted  son.  Here  one  scarcely 
knows  whether  most  to  admire  the  frank  con- 
fession of  the  old  warrior,  and  the  confidence  he 
immediately  places  in  Francis,  or  the  filial  piety 
with  which,  to  gratify  the  mind  of  his  dying 
father,  Francis  undertakes  a  task,  hopeless  and 
fatal  to  himself.  The  following  out  of  these 
great  human  impulses ;  the  portraiture  of  this 
sublime  character  of  Frauds  Norton,  than  which 
none  in  history  or  fiction  is  greater ;  and,  besides 
this,  the  beautiful  sketch  of  his  sister,  equally 
devoted,  equally  strong  in  principle,  though  not 
so  comprehensive  and  commanding  in  intellect 
as  her  brother ;  she 

Whose  duty  was  to  stand  and  wait ; 

In  resignation  to  abide 

The  shock,  and  fhtallt  SBCiTftS, 

0*Sft  PAlir  AMD  OmiKF,  A  TUVMPH  sviix  :— 

these,  altogether,  were  elements  of  heart  and 
spirit,  of  character  and  action,  in  which  the  soul 
of  the  philosophical  poet,  who  has  sought  to  link 
fast  to  our  theory  of  metaphysics.  Me  system  of 
the  affections,  was  sure  to  revel ;  although  on 
one  occasion  we  saw  him,  strangely  enough,  as 
the  author  of  "  Peter  Bell,"  and  of  this  poem,  lay 
down  a  volume  of  a  contemporary,  full  of  the  same 
elements,  and  actually  of  a  most  kindred  nature, 
saying  that  he  could  not  read  of  "  sin  and  sorrow, 
finding  enough  of  them  in  the  world  about  him." 
Notwithstanding  this  paradoxical  assertion,  he 
has  here,  in  his  own  ease,  cast  over  the  sorrows 
of  the  Nortons  a  profound  sympathy,  and  a 
golden  glory  over  the  scenery  of  the  White  Doe 
of  Rylston ;  over  Bolton  Priory ;  the  vale  of 
Wharf;  over  Barden  Tower,  and  Norton  Tower, 
on  the  grim  Rylston  fells — which,  as  it  drew  us 
thither,  shall  draw  thither  also,  from  generation 
to  generation,  other  pilgrims  as  devoted  to  the 
charms  of  nature,  of  poetry,  of  history  and  tra« 
dition,  as  ourselves. 
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A  BRIEF  APPRAISAL  OF  THE  GREEK  LITERATURE,  IN  ITS 
FOREMOST  PRETENSIONS. 

BY  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY. 
NO.  IL—THE  GREEK  ORATORS. 


Now,  let  U8  come  to  the  orators.  Isocrates, 
the  eUett  of  those  who  have  survived,  is  a  mere 
•obolastic  rhetorician :  for  he  was  a  timid  man, 
aad  did  not  dare  to  confront  the  terrors  of  a 
•tormj  political  audience;  and  hence,  though 
he  lived  about  an  entire  century,  he  never  once 
addressed  the  Athenian  citizens.  It  is  true,  that, 
although  no  bona  fide  orator — for  he  never  ipoke 
in  any  usual  acceptation  of  that  word,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  never  had  an  opportunity  of  reply- 
ing, which  only  can  bring  forward  a  man's  ta. 
lents  as  a  debater — still  he  employed  his  pen 
upon  real  and  upon  existing  questions  of  public 
policy  ;  and  did  not,  as  so  many  generations  of 
chamber  rhetoricians  coptinued  to  do  in  Greece, 
confine  his  powers  to  imaginary  cases  of  political 
difficulty;  or  (what  were  tantamount  to  imagin. 
ary)  cases  fetched  up  from  the  long-past  era  of 
Kiog  Priam,  or  the  still  earlier  era  of  the  Seven 
Chiefs  warring  against  the  Seven-gated  Thebes 
of  BoDotia,  or  the  half-fabulous  era  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Isocrates  was  a  man  of  sense — a  pa. 
triot  in  a  temperate  way — and  with  something 
of  a  feeling  for  Greece  generally,  not  merely  a 
champion  of  Athens.  His  heart  was  given  to 
polities :  and,  in  an  age  when  heavy  clouds  were 
gathering  over  the  independence  and  the  civil 
grandeur  of  his  country,  he  had  a  disinterested 
anxiety  for  drawing  off  the  lightning  of  the 
approaching  storms  by  pacific  counsels.  Com. 
pared,  therefore,  with  the  oommon  mercenary 
orators  of  the  Athenian  forum-— who  made  a 
regular  trade  of  promoting  mischief,  by  inflam- 
ing the  pride,  jealousy,  vengeanne,  or  the  mar- 
tial instincts  of  a  '*  fierce  democracy,"  and,  gene* 
rally  speaking,  with  no  views,  high  or  low,  sound 
or  unsound,  that  looked  beyond  the  momentary 
profit  to  themselves  from  thus  pandering  to  the 
thoughtless  nationality  of  a  most  sensitive  people 
— Isocrates  is  entitled  to  our  respect.  His  writ- 
ings have  also  a  separate  value,  as  memorials  of  po- 
litical transactions  from  which  the  historian  has 
gathered  many  useful  hints ;  and,  perhaps,  to  a 
diligent  search,  they  might  yield  more.  But, 
considered  as  an  orator — if  that  title  can  be, 
with  any  propriety,  allowed  to  one  who  declaimed 
only  in  his  closet — one  who,  in  relation  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  was  what,  in  England,  when  speaking 
of  practical  jurisprudence,  we  call  a  Chamber 
Counsel — Isocrates  is  languid,  and  with  little 
of  anything  characteristic  in  his  manner  to  jus- 
tify a  separate  consideration.  It  is  remarkable 
that  he,  beyond  all  other  rhetoricians  of  that 
era,  cultivated  the  rhythmue  of  his  periods. 
And  to  this  object  he  sacrificed  not  only  an 
enormity  of  time,  but,  I  have  no  doubt^  in  many 


cases,  the  freedom  and  natural  movement  of  the 
tJioaghts.  My  reason,  however,  for  noticing 
this  peculiarity  in  Isocrates,  is  by  way  of  fixing 
the  attention  upon  thej  superiority,  even  arti- 
ficial ornaments,  of  downright  practical  bou- 
ness  and  the  realities  of  political  strife,  OTsr 
the  torpid  atmosphere  of  a  study  or  a  school 
Cicero,  long  after,  had  the  same  passion  for 
numerosUae,  and  the  full,  pompons  rotundity  of 
cadence.  But  in  Cicero,  all  habits  and  all  facol- 
ties  were  nursed  by  the  daily  practice  of  life 
and  its  impassioned  realities,  in  the  forum  er 
in  the  senate.  What  ^is  the  consequence  ? 
Why  this — that,  whereas  in  the  most  laboured 
performance  of  Isocrates,  (which  cost  him,  I 
think,  one  whole  decennium,  or  period  of  ten 
years,)  few  modern  ears  are  sensible  of  any 
striking  art,  or  any  great  result  of  harmony ;  in 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fine,  sonorous 
modulations  of  his*periodic  style,  are  delightful 
to  the  dullest  ear  of  any  European.  Such  are 
the  advantages  from  real  campaigns,  from  the 
unsimulated  strife  of  actual  stormy  life,  over  the 
torpid  dreams  of  Vhat  the  Romans  called  an 
utnbratic*  experience. 

Isocrates  I  have  noticed  as  the  oldest  of  the 
surviving  Greek  orators :  Demosthenes,  of  course, 
claims  ^a  notice  more  emphatically,  as,  by  uni- 
versal consent  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  of 
Rhodes,  of  Rome,  and  other  impartial  judges,  the 
greatest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  comprehensively 
great.  For,  by  the  way,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten— though  modem  critics  do  forget  this  rather 
important  fact  in  weighing  the  reputation  of  De- 
mosthenes—he was  not  esteemed,  in  his  own  day, 
as  the  greatest  in  that  particular  quality  of  energy 
and  demoniac  power  (duvorTig)  which  is  gene- 
rally  assumed  to  have  been  his  leading  character- 
estic  and  hia  Jbrte;  not  only  by  comparison  with 
his  own  compatriots,  but  even  with  Cicero  and 
the  greatest  men  of  the  Roman  bar.  It  was  not 
of  Demosthenes  that  the  Athenians  were  accus- 
tomed to  say, ''  he  thunders  and  lightens,"  but  of 
Pericles,  an  elder  orator ;  and  even  amongst  the 
written  oratory  of  Greece,  which  still  survives, 
(for  as  to  the  speeches  ascribed  to  Pericles  by 

•  <<  UmbraUo.*'  I  have  perhaps  eUwwbengdrawa  tke 
attention  of  readers  to  the  peculiar  effects  of  disBttt, 
In  shaping  the  modes  of  our  thinl^ing  and  imaging.  A 
life  of  ineriiay  which  retreats  from  the  dust  and  toil  of 
actual  experience,  we  (who  represent  the  idea  of  effioai- 
nacy  more  naturally  by  the  image  of  shrinking  ttom  tnii) 
call  a  chimney-corner  or  a  fire-side  ezperienoe ;  bat  the 
Romans,  to  whom  the  same  efiemiaacyrmorelsasUy  iell 
under  the  idea  of  shrinking  from  the  lieat  ot  the  sua, 
called  it  an  experience  won  iu  the  shade ;  and  a  mere 
scholastic  student,  they  called  an  umbratieus  doctor^ 
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Thaejrdidei J I  taktt  it  for  granted  that^  as  usual, 
tkiie  wore  mere  forgeries  of  the  historian,)  there 
ii  I  portion  which  perhaps  exceeds  Demosthenes 
in  the  naked  quality  of  vehemence.  But  this,  I 
admit,  wiU  not  impeach  his  supremacy ;  for  it  is 
probsble,  that  wherever  an  orator  is  character* 
iied  exolosively  hy  turbulent  power,  or  at  least 
remsmbered  chiefly  for  that  quality,  all  the  other 
Domerous  graces  of  eloquence  were  wanting  to 
that  man,  or  existed  only  in  a  degree  which  made 
M  equipoise  to  his  insulated  gift  of  Jovian  terror. 
The  Gracchi,  amongst  the  Roman  orators,  were 
probably  more  properly  "  sons  of  thunder"  than 
CrsMus  er  Cicero,  or  even  than  Cmsar  himself, 
vhoM  oratory,  by  the  way,  was,  in  this  respect, 
liice  bis  own  character  and  infinite  accomplish* 
meats;  so  that  even  by  Cicero  it  is  rarely  cited 
without  the  epithet  of  splendid,  magnificent,  he. 
Wt  mast  suppose,  therefore,  that  neither  Cicero 
nor  Demosthenes  was  held  to  be  at  the  head  of 
thdr  respective  fields  in  Rome  and  Athens,  in 
right  of  any  absolute  pre-eminence  in  the  one 
leading  power  of  an  orator— viz.,  native  and  fer- 
Tent  vigour — but  in  right  of  a  large  comprehensive 
harmony  of  gifts,  leaving  possibly  to  some  other 
enters,  elder  or  rival  to  themselves,  a  superiority 
in  each  of  an  orator's  talents  taken  apart,  but 
elaiffliog  the  supremacy,  nevertheless,  upon  the 
whole,  by  the  systematic  union  of  many  qualities 
tending  to  one  result :  pleasing  the  taste  by  the 
hanoonious  eoup  d'wil  from  the  total  assemblage, 
and  slso  adapting  itself  to  a  far  larger  variety  of 
ntnstjons  ;  for,  after  all,  the  mere  son  of  thunder 
ii  disarmed,  and  apt  to  become  ridiculous,  if 
yon  strip  him  of  a  passionate  cause,  of  a  theme 
ntarated  with  human  strife,  and  of  an  excitable 
or  tempestuous  audience. 

Sneh  an  audience,  however,  it  will  be  said  that 
l^MMMthenes  bad,  and  sometimes  (but  not  very 
ttftso  in  those  orations  which  survive)  such  a 
theme.  As  to  bis  audience,  certainly  it  was  all 
thtt  eould  be  wished  in  point  of  violence  and 
cembustible  passion ;  but  also  it  was  something 
■ore.  A  mighty  advantage  it  is,  doubtless,  to 
u  orator,  when  he  sees  and  hears  his  own  kind* 
Hag  passions  instantaneously  reflected  in  the  blaz- 
%  eyes  and  flery  shouts  (the  /remitus)  of  his 
tsdienee— when  he  sees  a  whole  people,  person* 
>&y  or  by  deputation,  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards,  like  a  field  of  corn  in  a  breeze,  by  the 
Boveanents  of  his  own  appeals.  But,  unfortun* 
Mj,  in  the  AUienian  audience,  the  ignorance, 
the  headstrong  violence  of  prejudice,  the  arro« 
|ioee,  and,  above  all,  the  levity  of  the  national 
Blinds-presented,  to  an  orator  the  most  favourite, 
s  scene  like  that  of  an  ocean  always  rocking 
with  storms ;  like  a  wasp  always  angry ;  like  a 
Imatie,  elweye  coming  out  of  a  passion  or  pre* 
periag  to  go  isto  one.  Well  might  Demosthenes 
prepare  himself  by  sea-shore  practice ;  in  which 
I  conceive  that  his  purpose  must  have  been,  not 
•0  orach  (aecording  to  the  common  notion)  to 
•^eieniw  the  neise  of  the  forum,  as  to  etandfire 
(if  I  may  se  exptesi  it)  against  the  uproarious 
desaeesiratiefte  of  mob  fhry. 
This  qpudlly  of  aa  Athenian  aadieoee  must 


very  seriously  have  interfered  with  the  intellec- 
tual display  of  an  orator.  Not  a  word  could  he 
venture  to  say  in  the  way  of  censure  towards  the. 
public  will — not  even  hypothetically  to  insinuate 
a  fault ;  not  a  syllable  could  he  utter  even  in  the 
way  of  dissent  from  the  favourite  speculations  of 
the  moment.  If  he  did,  instantly  a  roar  of  me*, 
naces  recalled  him  to  a  sense  even  of  personal 
danger.  And,  again,  the  mere  vivacity  of  his 
audience,  requiring  perpetual  amusement  and 
variety,  compelled  a  man,  as  great  even  as  De. 
mosthenes,  to  curtail  his  arguments,  and  rarely, 
indeed,  to  pursue  a  theme  with  the  requisite 
fulness  of  developement  or  illustration  ;  a  point 
in  which  the  superior  dignity  and  the  far  less 
fluctuating  mobility  of  the  Roman  mind  gave  an 
immense  advantage  to  Cicero. 

Demosthenes,  in  spite  of  all  the  weaknesses 
which  have  been  arrayed  against  his  memory  by 
the  hatred  of  his  contemporaries,  or  by  the  anti- 
republican  feelings  of  such  men  as  Mitford,  was  a 
great  man  and  an  honest  man.  He  rose  above  his 
countrymen.  He  despised,  in  some  measure, 
his  audience ;  and,  at  length,  in  the  palmy  days, 
of  his  influence,  he  would  insist  on  being  heard ; 
he  would  insist  on  telling  the  truth,  however  un«. 
acceptable ;  he  would  not^  like  the  great  rout 
of  venal  haranguers,  lay  any  flattering  unction  to 
the  capital  distempers  of  the  public  mind;  he 
would  point  out  their  errors,  and  warn  them  of 
their  perils.  But  this  upright  character  of  the 
man,  victorious  over  his  constitutional  timidity, 
does  but  the  more  brightly  illustrate  the  local 
law  and  the  tyranny  of  the  public  feeling* 
How  often  do  we  find  him,  when  on  the  brink 
of  uttering  '^  odious  truth,"  obliged  to  pause, 
and  to  propitiate  his  audience  with  deprecatory 
phrases,  entreating  them  to  give  him  time  for 
utterance,  not  to  yell  him  down  before  they  had 
heard  his  sentence  to  the  end*  Mi}  ^o;uCf/re— 
*'  Gentlemen  of  Athens !  for  the  love  of  God,  do 
not  make  an  uproar  at  what  I  am  going  to  say  ! 
Gentlemen  of  Athens  1  humbly  I  beseech  you  to 
let  me  finish  my  sentence !"  Such  are  his  con- 
tinual appeals  to  the  better  feelings  of  his  audi* 
ence.  Now,  it  is  very  evident  that,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, no  man  could  do  justice  to  any  sub« 
ject.  At  least,  when  speaking  not  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  justice,  but  before  the  people  in  council 
assembled— that  is,  in  effect,  on  his  greatest 
stage  of  all— Demosthenes  (however  bold  at 
times,  and  restive  in  a  matter  which  he  held  to 
be  paramount)  was  required  to  bend,  and  did 
bend,  to  the  local  genius  of  democracy,  reinforced 
by  a  most  mercurial  temperament.  The  very  air 
of  Attica,  combined  with  great  political  powerj 
kept  its  natives. in  a  state  of  habitual  intoxica- 
tion ;  and  even  wise  men  would  have  had  some 
difliculty  in  mastering,  as  it  affected  themselves, 
the  permanent  bias  towards  caprice  and  insolence. 

Is  this  state  of  things  at  all  taken  into  ac- 
count in  our  modern  critiques  upon  Demosthenes? 
The  upshot  of  what  I  can  find  in  most  modem 
lecturers  upon  rhetoric  and  style,  French  or 
Bnglish,  when  speaking  of  Demosthenes,  is  this 
Botahle  simil^  by  way  of  repreeenthog  tiie  final 
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effect  of  his  eloquence—^'  that,  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  swollen  by  melting  snow,  or  hj  rain,  it 
carries  all  things  before  it."    Prodigiously  origi. 
nal!    and  exoeedingly  discriminative!     As  if 
such  an  illustration  would  not  equally  represent 
the  effect  of  a  lyrical  poem;  of  Mozart's  music, 
of  a  stormy  chorus,  or  any  other  form  whatever 
of  impassioned  vehemence*     Meantime,  I  sus- 
pect grievously  that  not  one  of  these  critics  has 
ever  read  a  paragraph  of  Demosthenes.    Nothing 
do  you  ever  find  quoted  but  a  few  notorious 
passages  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  too- 
famous  oath,  by  the  manes^of  those  that  died  at 
Marathon.     I  call  it  toojfamous,  because  (like 
Addison's  comparison  of  Marlborough,  at  Blen- 
heim, to  the  angel  in  the  storm— of  which  a 
schoolmaster  then  livingsaid,  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  boys  would  have  hit  upon  it  in  a  school 
exercise)  it  has  no  peculiar  boldness,  and  must 
have  occurred  to  every  Athenian,  of  any  sensibi- 
lity, every  day  of  his  life.    Hear,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  modern  oath,  and  (what  is  most  remark- 
able) an  oath  sworn  in  the  pulpit.    A  dissenting 
clergyman,  (I  believe,  a  Baptist,)  preaching  at 
Cambridge,  and  having  occasion  to  affirm  or  to 
deny  something  or  other,  upon  his  general  con- 
fidence in  the  fgrandeur  of  man's  nature,  the 
magnificence  of  his  conceptions,  the  immensity 
of  his  aspirations,  &c.,  delivered  himself  thus : 
-— '^  By  the  greatness  of  human  ideals — by  the 
greatness  of  human  aspirations — by  the  immor- 
tality   of   human   creations — by  the  Iliad — by 

the  Odyseey" Now,  that  was  bold,  startling, 

sublime.  But,  in  the  other  case,  neither  was 
the  oath  invested  with  any  great  pomp  of  ima. 
gery  or  expression;  nor,  if  it  had — which  is 
more  to  the  purpose— was  such  an  oath  at  all 
representative  of  the  peculiar  manner  belonging 
to  Demosthenes.  It  is  always  a  rude  and  inarti- 
ficial style  of  criticism  to  cite  from  an  author 
that  which,  whether  fine  or  not  in  itself,  is  no 
fair  specimen  of  his  ordinary  style. 

What  then  is  the  characteristic  style  of 
Demosthenes?— -It  is  one  which  grew  naturally, 
as  did  his  defects,  (by  which  I  mean  faults  of 
wniesion^  in  contradiction  to  such  as  are  positive,) 
from  the  composition  of  his  audience.  His 
audience,  comprehending  so  much  ignorance,  and, 
above  all,  so  much  high-spirited  impatience,  being, 
in  fact,  always  on  the  fret,  kept  the  orator  al- 
ways on  the  fret.  Hence  arose  short  sentences ; 
hence,  the  impossibility  of  the  long,  voluminous 
sweeps  of  beautiful  rhythmus  which  we  find  in 
Cicero ;  hence,  the  animated  form  of  apostrophe 
and  crowded  interrogations  addressed  to  the 
sudience.  This  gives,  undoubtedly,  a  spirited 
and  animated  character  to  the  style  of  Demos, 
thenes ;  but  it  robs  him  of  a  large  variety  of 
structure  applied  to  the  logic,  or  the  embellish, 
ment,  or  the  music  of  his  composition.  His  style 
is  full  of  life,  but  not  (like  Cicero's)  full  of 
pomp  and  continuous  grandeur.  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  necessity  of  rousing  attention,  or  of  sus- 
taining it,  obliged  the  Attic  orator  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  perwnality  of  direct  question  to  the 
audience,  jMnHo  use  brief  tentencesy  so  also  the 


same  impatient  and  fretful  irritability  forbade 
him  to  linger  much  upon  an  idesr— to  theoriie, 
to  speculate,  or,  generally,  to  quit  the  direct 
business  path  of  the  question  then  under  con- 
sideration— no  matter  for  what  purpose  of  beautj, 
dignity,  instruction,  or  even  of  ultimate  effect 
In  all  things,  the  immediate — ^the  instant^-tbe 
prasene  praeentiesimum,  was  kept  steadily  before 
the  eye  of  the  Athenian  orator,  by  the  mere 
coercion  of  self-interest. 

And  hence,  by   the  way,  arises   one  most 
important  feature  of  distinction  between  Grecian 
oratory  (political  oratory  at  least)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Roman  (to  which,  in  this  point,  we 
may   add   British)   on   the    other.      A  Roman 
lawyer,  senator,  or  demagogue,  even,  under  proper 
restrictions — a  British  member  of  parliament— or 
even  a  candidate  from  the  hustings — but,  most 
assuredly,  and  by  the  evidence  of  many  a  splendid 
example,  an  advocate  addressing  a  jury — ^mayem- 
hellish  his  oration  with  a  wide  circuit  of  historical, 
or  of  antiquarian,  nay,  even  speculative  discus- 
sion.   Every  Latin  scholar  will  remember  the 
leisurely  and  most  facetious,  the  good-natured 
and  res{'ectful,  yet  keenly  satiric,  picture  which 
the  great  Roman  barrister  draws  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,   by  way  of  rowing  old   Cato,  who 
professed  thatphilosophy  with  too  little  indulgence 
for  venial  human  errors.    The  judices — that  is,  in 
effect,  the  jury — were  tickled  to  the  soul  by  seeing 
the  grave  Marcus  Cato  badgered  with  this  fine 
razor-like  raillery ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  by  flattering  the  self-respect  of  the  jury,  in 
presuming  them  susceptible  of  so  much  wit  from 
a  liberal  kind  of   knowledge,  and  by  really  de- 
lighting them  with  such  a  display  of  adroit  teasing 
applied  to  a  man  of  scenical  gravity,  this  whole 
scene,  though  quite  extrajudicial  and  travelling 
out  of  the  record,  was  highly  useful  in  conciliating 
the  good-will  of  Cicero's  audience.    The  same 
style  of  liberal  exc^ireue  from  the  more  thorny 
path  of  the   absolute  business  before  the  court, 
has  been  often  and  memorably  practised  by  great 
English  barristers — as,  in  the  trial  of  Sacheverel, 
by  many  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons;  by 
"  the  fluent  Murray,"  on  various  occasions ;  in 
the  great  cause  of  impeachment   against  wa 
English  Verres,    (or,   at  least,   our   Verres  as 
to   the    situation,   though  not  the   guilt,)  Mr 
Hastings;  in  many  of  Mr  Erakine's  addresses 
to  juries,  where  political  rights  were  at  stake ; 
in  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  defence  of  Peltier  for  i 
libel  upon  Napoleon,  when  he  went  into  a  history 
of  the  press  as  applied  to  politics — (a  liberal  in- 
quiry, but  which,  except  in  the  remotest  manner, 
could  not  possibly  bear  upon  the  mere  question 
of  fact  before  the  jury;)    and  in  many  other 
splendid  instances,  which  have  really  made  our 
trials  and  the  annals  of  our  criminal  jnrispni- 
dence  one  great  fund  of  information  and  autho- 
rity to  the  historian.    In  the  senate,  I  need  not 
say  how  much  farther,  and  more  frequently,  this 
habit  of  large  generaUzatioB,  and  of  libend  ex- 
cursion from  perhaps  a  lifeless  theme,  has  been 
carried  by  great  masters;    in    particular,  by 
Edmund  Burke,  who  carried  i^  in  £m(»  to  lodi 
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exoeit,  and  to  a  point  which  threatened  so  much 
to  distarb  the  moyement  of  public  buslneBS^  that, 
from  that  cause  more  perhaps  than  from  rude 
ioseosibility  to  the  value  of  his  speculations,  he 
pat  his  audience  sometimes  in  motion  for  dinner, 
tnd  acquired  (as  is  well.known)  the  surname  of 
the  Dinner  Bell  * 

Now,  in  the  Athenian  audience,  all  this  was 
impossible:  neither  in  political  nor  in  forensic 
hartogaes  was  there  any  license  by  rule,  or 
any  indulgence  by  usage,  or  any  special  privi- 
lege by  personal  favour,  to  the  least  effort  at 
impro^ring  an  individual  case  of  law  or  politics 
into  general  views  of  jurisprudence,  of  states- 
mantbip,  of  diplomacy;  no  collateral  discus- 
sions were  tolerated — no  illustrative  details — 
no  historical  parallelisms — still  less  any  phi. 
losophical  moral isations.  The  slightest  show  of 
uf  tendency  in  these  directions  was  summarily 
nipped  in  the  bud :  the  Athenian  gentlemen  be. 
fan  to  do^vQtiy  in  good  earnest  if  a  man  shewed 
symptoms  of  entering  upon  any  discussion  what, 
ererthat  was  not  intensely  needful  and  pertinent 
in  the  first  place — or  which,  in  the  second  place, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  wound  up  in  two  sen- 
tences when  a  summons  should  arise  either  to 
dinner,  or  to  the  theatre,  or  to  the  succession 
of  some  variety  anticipated  from  another  ora- 
tor. 

Hence,  therefore,  finally  arises  one  great  pe- 
euliirity  of  Greek  eloquence  ;  and  a  most  unfor. 
tsnite  one  for  its  chance  of  ever  influencing  a 
remote  posterity,  or,  in  any  substantial  sense,  of 
its  ever  surviving  in  the  real  unaffected  admira. 
tbn  of  us  moderns — that  it  embodies  no  alien, 
no  collateral  information  as  to  manners,  usages, 
modes  of  feeling — no  extrinsic  ornament,  no  side 
glimpses  into  Grecian  life,  no  capual  historical 
details.  The  cause,  and  nothing  but  the  cause 
--the  political  question,  and  nothing  but  the 
question — pealed  for  ever  in  the  ears  of  the  ter. 
rified  orator,  always  on  sufferance,  always  on 
his  good  behaviour,  always  afraid,  for  the  sake  of 
his  party  or  of  his  client,  lest  his  auditors  should 
^me  angry,  or  become  impatient,  or  become 
veary.  And  from  that  intense  fear,  trammeling 
the  freedom  of  his  steps  at  every  turn,  and  over- 
filing  every  motion  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
is  pure  servile  anxiety  for  the  mood  and  dis- 
pofiitioo  of  his  tyrannical  master,  arose  the  very 
<^poaite  result  for  us  of  this  day — that  we,  by 
the  very  means  adopted  to  prevent  weariness  in 
the  iflomediate  auditors,  find  nothing  surviving 
in  Grecian  orations  but  what  doei  weary  us  insup- 
portably  through  its  want  of  all  general  interest ; 
and,  even  amongst  private  or  instant  details  of 
politics  or  law,  presenting  us  with  none  that 
throw  light  upon  the  spirit  of  manners,  or  the 
Grecian  peculiarities  of  feeling.  Probably  an 
Athenian  mob  would  not  have  cared  much  at  the 
F'ospect.of  such  a  result  to  posterity;  and,  at 

*  Yet  this  story  has  been  exaggerated ;  and,  I  belie  re, 
isstriet  tmtb^  (he  wlrale  eaae  arose  oat  cf  some  fretful 
cipsiSiisas  at  iij^siapsf  on  the  part  of  Burke,  and  that 
^sa^s  WM  a  MCort  frosa  a  man  of  wit,  who  had  been 
M|aU^  stnag  Vy  a  sarcasm  of  the  offmM  orator. 
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any  rate,  would  not  have  sacrificed  one  atom  of 
their  ease  or  pleasure  to  obviate  such  a  result : 
but,  to  an  Athenian  orator,  this  result  would 
have  been  a  sad  one  to  contemplate.  The  final 
consequence  is,  that  whilst  all  men  find,  or  may 
find,  infinite  amusement,  and  instruction  of  the 
most  liberal  kind,  in  that  most  accomplished  of 
statesmen  and  orators,  the  Roman  Cicero — nay, 
would  doubtless,  from  the  causes  assigned,  have 
found,  in  their  proportion,  the  same  attractions 
in  the  speeches  of  the  elder  Antony,  of  Horten. 
sius,  of  Crassus,  and  other  contemporaries  or 
immediate  predecessors  of  Cicero«^no  person 
ever  reads  Demosthenes,  still  less  any  other 
Athenian  orator,  with  the  slightest  interest  be- 
yond that  which  inevitably  attaches  to  the  words 
of  one  who  wrote  his  own  divine  language  with 
probably  very  superior  skill. 

But,  from  all  this,  results  a  further  inference 
— viz.,  the  dire  affectation  of  those  who  pretend 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  oratory  of  Desmosthenes ; 
and  also  a  plenary  consolation  to  all  who  are 
obliged,  from  ignorance  of  Greek,  to  dispense 
with  that  novelty.  If  it  be  a  luxury  at  all,  it  is 
and  can  be  one  for  those  only  who  cultivate  ver. 
bal  researches  and  the  pleasures  of  philology. 

Even  in  the  oratory  of  our  own  times,  which 
oftentimes  discusses  questions  to  the  whole 
growth  and  motion  of  which  we  have  been  our. 
selves  parties  present,  or  even  accessary — ques- 
tions which  we  have  followed  in  their  first  emer- 
sion and  separation  from  the  clouds  of  gene- 
ral politics;  their  advance,  slow  or  rapid,  to- 
wards a  domineering  interest  in  the  public  pas. 
sions ;  their  meridian  altitude ;  and  perhaps 
their  precipitous  descent  downwards,  whether 
from  the  consummation  of  their  objects,  (as  in  the 
questions  of  the  Slave  Trade,  of  Catholic  Eman. 
cipation,  of  Ea^t  India  Monopoly,)  or  from  a 
partial  victory  and  compromise  with  the  abuse, 
(as  in  the  purification  of  that  Augean  stable, 
prisons,  and,  still  more,  private  houses  for  the 
insane,)  or  from  the  accomplishment  of  one  stage 
or  so  in  a  progress  which,  by  its  nature,  is  infi- 
nite, (as  in  the  various  steps  taken  towards  the 
improvement,  and  towards  the  extension  of  edu« 
cation  :)  even  in  cases  like  these,  when  the  pri. 
mary  and  ostensible  object  of  the  speaker  already^ 
on  its  own  account,  possesses  a  commanding  at* 
traction,  yet  will  it  often  happen  that  thesecondary 
que8tions,growingoutof  the  leadingone,  the  great 
elementary  themes  suggested  to  the  speaker  by  the 
concrete  case  before  him — as,  for  instance,  the 
general  question  of  Test  Laws,  or  the  still  higher 
and  transcendent  question  of  Religious  Tolera- 
tion, and  the  relations  between  the  State  and 
religious  opinions,  or  the  general  history  of 
Slavery  and  the  commerce  in  the  human  species, 
the  general  principles  of  economy  as  applied  to 
monopolies,  the  past  usages  of  mankind  in  their 
treatment  of  prisoners  or  of  lunatics — ^these  com- 
prehensive and  transcendent  themes  are  con- 
tinually allowed  to  absorb  and  throw  into  the 
shade,  for  a  time,  the  minor  but  more  urgent 
question  of  the  moment  through  which  they 
have  gained  their  interest.    The  capital  and  pri** 
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nary  intarnt  girti  way  for  a  time  to  tho  dori* 
vatire  interest ;  and  it  doei  to  by  a  silent  under* 
standing  between  the  orator  and  bis  audienee. 
Tbe  orator  is  well  assured  that  he  will  not  be 
taxed  with  wandering ;  the  audience  are  satis. 
fied  that^  eventually,  they  will  not  have  lost  their 
time:  and  the  flnid  result  19,  to  elevate  and 
liberalise  the  prorinee  of  oratory^  by  exalting 
mere  business  (growing  originally,  perhaps,  out  of 
centingeneies  of  flnanoe^  or  trade,  or  local  police) 
into  a  Held  for  the  higher  understanding ;  and 
giving  to  the  mere  necessities  of  our  position  as 
a  nation  the  dignity  of  great  problems  for  civil- 
ising wisdom  or  philosophic  philanthropy.  Look 
back  to  the  superb  orations  of  Edmund  Burke 
on  questions  limited  enough  in  themselves,  some* 
times  merely  personal ;  for  instance,  that  on 
American  Taxation,  on  the  Reforms  in  our 
Household  nr  Official  Expenditure,  or  at  that 
from  the  Bristol  hustings,  (by  its  prima  facie 
subject,  therefore,  a  mere  electioneering  harangue 
to  a  mob.)  With  what  marvellous  skill  does  he 
enrich  what  is  meagre,  elevate  what  is  humble, 
intellectuallse  what  is  purely  technical,  delocalize 
what  is  local,  generalise  what  is  personal  I  And 
with  what  result?  Doubtless  to  the  abeolute 
contemporaries  of  those  speeches,  steeped  to  the 
very  lips  in  the  passions  besetting  their  topics, 
even  to  those  whose  attention  was  sufficiently 
secured  by  the  domineering  interest,  friendly  or 
hostile,  to  the  views  of  the  speaker— 'Cven  to 
these  1  say,  that,  in  so  far  as  they  were  at  all 
capable  of  an  Intellectual  pleasure,  those  parts 
would  be  most  attractive  which  were  least  occu. 
pied  with  the  present  business  and  the  moment- 
ary  details.  This  order  of  precedenry  in  the  in« 
terests  of  the  Ipeech  held  even  for  them  ;  but  to 
us,  removing  at  every  annual  step  we  take  in 
the  century,  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  mere 
business  and  partisan  interests  of  tbe  several 
cases,  this  secondary  attraction  is  not  merely 
the  greater  of  the  twc^-^-to  us  it  has  become  pretty 
nearly  the  sole  one,  pretty  nearly  the  exclusive 
attraction. 

As  to  religious  oratory,  that  stands  upon  a  dif. 
Herent  footing— the  questions  afloat  In  that  pro- 
vince of  human  speculation  being  eternal,  or  at 
least  essentially  the  same  under  new  forms,  re- 
ceives a  strong  illustration  from  the  annals  of  the 
English  senate,  to  which  also  it  gives  a  strong  and 
useful  illustration.  Up  to  the  era  of  James  I.,  the 
eloquence  of  either  House  could  not,  for  political 
reasons,  be  very  striking,  on  the  very  principle 
which  we  have  been  enforcing.  Parliament  met 
only  for  dispatch  of  business ;  and  that  business 
was  purely  fiscal,  or  (as  at  times  it  happened) 
judicial.  The  constitutional  functions  of  Parlia. 
ment  were  narrow ;  and  they  were  narrowed  still 
more  severely  by  the  jealousy  of  the  executive 
government.  With  the  expansion,  or  rather 
first  growth  and  developement  of  a  gentry,  or 
third  estate,  expanded,  pari  passu,  the  political 
field  of  their  jurisdiction  and  their  deliberative 
functions.  This  widening  field,  as  a  birth  out  of 
new  existences,  unknown  to  former  laws  or 
luages^  was,  of  course^  not  contemplated  by  those 


laws  or  usages.  Coaetitutiaiial  law  eeuld  net  pro- 
vide for  the  exercise  of  rights  by  a  bodyof  dtiMns, 
when,  as  yet,  that  body  had  itself  no  sxistsaes. 
A  gentry,  as  the  depository  of  a  vast  ovsrbalsBet 
of  property^  real  as  well  as  personal,  hsd  not 
matured  itself  till  the  latter  years  of  Jsmts  I 
Consequently  the  new  functions,  which  the  in« 
stinot  of  their  new  situation  prompted  them  to 
assume,  were  looked  upon  by  the  Crows,  moK 
sincerely,  as  unlawful  usurpations.  This  Isd,  at 
we  know,  to  a  most  fervent  and  inpssiioBsd 
struggle,  the  most  so  of  any  struggle  which  bst 
ever  armed  the  hands  of  men  with  ths  sword. 
For  the  passions  take  a  fsr  profouader  twstp 
when  they  are  supported  by  deep  thought  sad 
high  principles. 

This  eiement  of  fervid  strife  was  already,  for 
itself,  an  atmosphere  most  favourable  to  politU 
cal  eloquence.     Accordingly,  the  speeches  of  tbit 
day,  though  generally  too  short  to  attain  thst 
large  compass  and  sweep  of  movement  without 
which  it  is  difficult  to  kindle  or  to  sustain  sny 
conscious  enthusiasm  in  an  audience,  were  of  s 
high  quality  as  to  thought  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, as  high  as  their  circumstantial  dissdvan* 
tages  allowed.    Lord  StraiTord's  great  effort  ii 
deservedly  admired  to  this  day,  and  the  hitter 
part  of  it  has  been  often  pronounced  a  ehtf* 
d'cBuvre.    A  few  years  before  that  era,  all  the 
orators  of  note  were,  and  must  have  bsen,  Jodi. 
cial  orators;  and,  amongst  these.  Lord  Baconj 
to  whom  every  reader's  theughts  will  poiat  si 
the  most  memorable,  attained  the  chief  objset 
of  all  oratory,  if  what  Ben  Jonson  reports  of 
him  be  true,  that  he  had  his  audience  pasRts 
to  the  motions  of  his  will.    But  Jonson  was,  per« 
haps,  too  scholastic  a  judge  to  be  a  fair  rsprs- 
aentative  judge ;  and,  whatever  he  might  oboois 
to  say  or  to  think.  Lord  Bacon  was  oertaialy  too 
weighty — too  massy  with  the  bullion  of  originsl 
thought — ever  to  have  realised  the  idea  of  s 
great  popular  oratoN-^one  who 

«  Wielded  at  will  a  fierce  democracy,** 

and  ploughed  up  the  great  deeps  of  tentiiMttt, 
or  party  strife,  or  national  animoaities,  like  s 
Levanter  or  a  monsoon.  In  the  aohools  of  Plato, 
in  the  palastra  Stoicarum,  such  an  orator  might 
be  potent;  not  in  fisee  RamuH,  If  he  bad 
laboured  with  no  other  defect,  hftd  he  the  gift 
of  tautology  ?  Could  he  say  tbe  same  thing 
three  times  over  in  direct  sequence  f  For,  with* 
out  this  talent  of  iteration— -of  repeating  tbe 
same  thought  in  diversified  forme— e  man  nsy 
utter  good  heads  of  an  oration^  but  not  an  ors* 
tion.  Just  as  the  same  illustrious  man's  essays 
are  good  hints — ^useful  topics-— for  essays ;  but  no 
approximation  to  what  we,  in  modem  days,  as- 
derstand  by  essoffs:  they  are,  ae  an  eminent 
author  once  happily  expressed  it  to  myself, 
'^  seeds,  not  plants  or  shrttbs;  aeoms,  that  d, 
oaks  in  embryo,  but  not  oaks.*' 

Reverting,  however,  to  the  oratory  of  thf 
Senate,  from  the  era  of  its  proper  birth,  wkieb 
we  may  date  fh>m  the  opening  of  that  out 
memorable  Long  Parliament,  lumgiit  tegethff 
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ia  Kortmbtr  of  l«4t/  our  Pftrliatnentarf  olo* 

fMOM  htf  BOW,  within  four  yaurf^  travellod 

throigk  a  period  of  two  oenturiM.    A  moci  td- 

nirtblt  sobjoet  for  an  Msay,  or  a  Maiftaina 

artidt,  m  it  ttrikoi  rao,  would  bo  a  bird't-eyo 

▼lev— or  rather  a  bird't-wiog  flight— pursuing 

npidly  the  rerolutions  of  that  memorablo  oraole, 

(for  meh  it  really  was  to  the  rest  of  oivilised 

Atfope,)  whichi  through  ao  long  a  eourae  of 

jwn,  Uke  the  Delphie  oraole  to  the  nations  of 

oM,  dtlifered  oountele  of  oItU  prudence  and 

of  national  grandeur^  that  kept  alire  for  Christ. 

Mdonthe  reoolleetions  of  freedom,  and  refreshed 

to  the  eosLiYed  Continent  the  old  ideas  of  Roman 

pttriotiim,  which^  but  for  our  Parliament,  would 

Imts  ottered  themselres  by  no  voices  on  earth. 

Tbit  tbis  aooount  of  the  position  occupied  by 

oar  Bfitiih  Parliament,  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 

Europe,  st  least  after  the  publication  of  the  Do. 

WtM  had  been  commenced  by  Care,  with  the 

lid  of  Dr  Johnson,  is,  in  no  respect,  romantic  or 

OTsreharged,  may  be  learned  from  the  Oerman 

Bovsh  of  the  last  century,  in  which  we  find  the 

British  debates  as  uniformly  the  morning  aceom- 

psniment  of  breakfast,  at  the  houses  of  the 

nirsJ  gentry,  See,,  as  in  any  English  or  Scottish 

ooanty.    Such  a  sketch  would,  of  course,  collect 

the  characteristice  of  each  age,  shew  in  what 

eouiezion  these  characteristics  stood  with  the 

H^tical  aspeete  of  the  time,  or  with  tbe  modee 

af  ntttsgiog  public  businees,  fa  fatal  rock  to  our 

pshlio  eloquence  in  England  I)  and  illustrate  the 

vhole  by  interesting  Bpecimens  from  the  leading 

orators  in  each  generation:  from  Hampden  to 

Poltoney,   amongst  oppositionists  or  patriots; 

^rom  Palteney  to  O'Connell ;  or,  again,  amongst 

Ministers,    from   Hyde  to   Somers,  from  Lord 

Ssnderland  to  Lords  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke; 

Md  from  the  plain,  downright  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

pole,  to  tbe  plain,  downright  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  tbis  review,  the 
ttme  "  moral,"  if  one  might  so  call  it,  would  be 
■pparent— -vis.,  that  in  proportion  as  the  oratory 
vat  high  and  intellectual,  did  it  travel  out  into 
the  collateral  questions  of  less  instant  necessity, 
^t  more  durable  interest ;  and  that,  in  proper, 
tisn  as  the  Grecian  necessity  was  or  waa  not 
forced  by  the  temper  of  the  House,  or  by  the 
pTHiure  of  public  business—the  necessity  which 
cripples  the  orator,  by  confining  him  within  the 
*overe  limits  of  the  case  before  him-— in  that 
proportion  had  or  had  not  the  oratory  of  pact 
generations  a  surviving  interest  for  modem 
posterity.  Nothing,  in  fact,  so  utterly  effete— 
not  even  old  law,  or  old  pharmacy,  or  old  erro- 
•ssus  ehemietry--^iothiag  ao  insufferably  dull  as 

*  TiMre  was  aaothsr  PsrliasMat  of  this  tssM  year 
1141,  wUcb  Biet  in  tiM  sprtef,  (April,  I  thiak,)  bal 
waa  umimarily  distolfed.  A  amail  quarto  volume,  of 
B*i  infrequent  occurrence,  I  believe,  contains  tome  good 
■piriaaai  of  the  tloquiues  thsa  prevaleot  it  was  rich 
intboofhc,  nevorwordj — in  fact,  too  psrslsioiiioas  in 
weNe  aad  UluetraaoMi  and  it  bfeatkod  a  high  tone  ef 
ititfioua  principle  as  well  as  of  pure-miadod  patriotism ; 
WCilWthe  rsasoB  stated abtrSi-ito  narrow droait  aad 
vwy  Uaaicd  dnratfcsn»ahe  geasral  oharaeisr  of  the  Par. 
liamsaiaij  doqoence  wss  ineifoctive. 


political  orations,  unless  when  powerfdlly  anU 
mated  by  that  spirit  of  generalisation  which 
only  givee  the  breath  of  life  and  the  salt  which 
preserves  from  decay,  through  every  age  alike. 
The  very  strongest  proof,  as  well  as  eaemplifica- 
tion  of  all  which  has  been  said  on  Greeiau  ore* 
tory,  may  thus  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
British  senate. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  brings  us  round  to  an 
aspect  of  Grecian  oratory  which  haa  been  ren- 
dered memorable,  and  forced  upon  our  notice, 
in  the  shape  of  a  problem,  by  the  most  popular  of 
our  native  historians-^the  aspect,  I  mean,  of 
Greek  oratory  in  comparison  with  English. 
Hume  has  an  essay  upon  the  subject ;  and  the 
true  answer  to  that  essay  will  open  a  wide  field 
of  truth  to  us.  In  this  little  paper,  Hume  aa* 
eumes  the  superiority  of  Grecian  eloquence,  as 
a  thing  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  requiring  no 
proof.  Not  the  proof  of  this  point  did  he  pro* 
pose  to  himself  as  his  object ;  not  even  the  illus- 
tration of  it.  No.  All  that,  Hume  held  to  be 
superfluous.  His  object  was,  to  investigate  the 
oausee  of  this  Grecian  superiority ;  or,  if  (noes* 
tignU  is  too  pompous  a  word  for  so  slight  a  die* 
cuaaioo,  more  properly,  he  inquired  for  the  oauae 
aa  aomething  that  muat  naturally  lie  upon  the 
surface. 

What  is  the  answer  ?  First  of  all,  before 
looking  for  causes,  a  man  should  be  sure  of  hie 
facte.  Now,  as  to  the  main  fact  at  issue,  I 
utterly  deny  the  superiority  of  Grecian  eloquence. 
And,  first  of  all,  1  change  the  whole  fteldof  inquiry 
byahifting  the  comparison.  The  Greek  oratory  ia 
all  political  or  judicial:  we  have  those  also;  but  the 
best  of  our  eloquence,  by  immeasurable  degrees, 
the  noblest  and  richest,  is  our  religious  eloquence. 
Here,  of  course,  all  comparison  ceases ;  for  das. 
sical  Grecian  religious  eloquence,  in  Grecian  attire, 
there  is  none  until  three  centuriee  after  the 
Christian  era,  when  we  have  three  great  orators, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  Basil— of  which  two  I  have 
a  very  fixed  opinion,  having  read  large  portions 
of  both»»and  a  third  of  whom  I  know  nothing. 
To  our  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  our  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  there  is  no  approadi  made  in  the  Greek 
eloquence.  The  inaugural  chapter  of  the ''  Holy 
Dying,^  to  say  nothing  of  many  another  golden 
passage ;  or  the  famous  passage  in  the  *'  Urn 
BuriaU,"  beginning-— '^  Now,  eince  these  bones 
have  rested  under  the  drums  and  tramplings  of 
three  conquests" — have  no  parallel  in  literature. 
Tbe  winding  up  of  the  former  is  more,  in  its 
effect,  like  a  great  tempestuous  chorus  from  tbe 
Judas  Maccabeus,  or  from  Spohr* s  St  Paul,  than 
like  human  eloquence. 

But,  grant  that  this  transfer  of  the  oompari. 
son  is  unfair— still,  it  is  no  lees  unfair  to  confine 
the  comparison  on  our  part  to  the  weakest  part 
of  our  oratory;  but  no  matter — let  issue  be 
joined  even  here.  Then  we  may  say,  at  onCe, 
that,  for  the  int^iectual  qualitiee  o£  eloquence, 
in  fineness  of  understanding,  in  depth  and  in 
large  compass  of  thought,  Burke  far  surpasses 
any  orator,  ancient  or  modern.  But,  if  the  cook 
parison  were  pushed  more  widely,  very  certain 
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I  am,  that)  apart  from  classical  prejudice^  no 
qualities  of  just  thinkingy  or  fine  expression^  or 
even  of  artificial  ornament,  could  have  been 
assigned  hy  Hume,  in  which  the  great  body  of 
our  deliberative  and  forensic  orators  fall  short 
of  Grecian  models ;  though  1  will  admit,  that, 
by  comparison  with  the  Roman  model  of  Cicero, 
there  is  seldom  the  same  artful  prefiguration  of 
the  oration  throughout  its  future  course,  or  the 
same  sustained  rhythmus  and  oratorial  tone. 
The  qualities  of  art  are  nowhere  so  promi- 
nently expressed,  nowhere  aid  the  effect  so  much, 
as  in  the  great  Roman  master. 

But,  as  to  Greece,  let  us  now,  in  one  word, 
unveil  the  sole  advantage  which  the  eloquence  of 
the  Athenian  aaembly  has  over  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish senate.  It  is  this — the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  as  yet  simple  and  unencumbered  by 
details ;  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  was  sceni- 
cally  sustained.  But,  in  England,  the  vast  in- 
tricacy and  complex  interweaving  of  property, 
of  commerce,  of  commercial  interests,  of  details 
infinite  in  number,  and  infinite  in  littleness, 
break  down  and  fritter  away  into  fractions  and 
petty  minutiffi,  the  whole  huge  labyrinth  of  our 
public  affairs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain 
my  meaning.  In  Athens,  the  question  before  the 
public  assembly  was,  peace  or  war — before  our 
House  of  Commons,  perhaps  the  Exchequer 
Bills'  Bill ;  at  Athens,  a  league  or  no  league — 
in  England,  the  Tithe  of  Agistment  Commuta. 
tion. Bills'  Renewal  Bill  ;  in  Athens — shall  we 
forgive  a  ruined  enemy  ?  in  England — shall  we 
cancel  the  tax  on  farthing  rushlights  ?     In  short. 


with  us,  the  infinity  of  details  overlays  the  sim. 
plicity  and  grandeur  of  our  public  deliberations. 
Such  was  the  advantage— a  mighty  advantage 
—for  Greece.  Now,  finally,  for  the  use  made  of 
this  advantage.  To  that  point  I  have  already 
spoken.  By  the  clamorous  and  undeliberative 
qualities  of  the  Athenian  political  audience,  by 
its  fitful  impatience,  and  vehement  arrogance, 
and  fervid  partisanship,  all  wide  and  generd 
discussion  was  barred,  in  limine.  And  thus 
occurred  this  singular  inversion  of  positions — the 
greatest  of  Greek  orators  was  obliged  to  treat 
these  Catholic  questions  as  mere  Athenian  ques- 
tions of  business.  On  the  other  hand,  the  least 
eloquent  of  British  senators,  whether  from  the 
immense  advance  in  knowledge,  or  from  the  cus- 
tom and  usage  of  Parliament,  seldom  fails,  more 
or  less,  to  elevate  his  intense  details  of  pure 
technical  business  into  something  dignified, 
either  by  the  necessities  of  pursuing  the  histori- 
cal relations  of  the  matter  in  discussion,  or  of 
arguing  its  merits  as  a  case  of  general  finance, 
or  as  connected  with  general  political  economy, 
or,  perhaps,  in  its  bearing^  on  peace  or  war. 
The  Grecian  was  forced,  by  the  composition  of 
his  headstrong  auditory,  to  degrade  and  per. 
sonalise  his  grand  themes  ;  the  Englishman  is 
forced,  by  the  difference  of  his  audience,  by  old 
prescription,  and  by  the  opposition  of  a  weU- 
informed,  hostile  party,  into  elevating  his  merely 
technical  and  petty  themes  into  great  national 
questions,  involving  honour  and  benefit  to  tens 
of  millions. 
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Cak  Scotland*!  ion,  who  uncontrolled  may  dimb  the 

beHthery  steep, 
Gaze  icornfully  where  guardt  the  cairn   her  martyn* 

blood-bought  sleep ; 
And  say,  *<  A  fanatic  lies  here  ;**  and,  with  a  pitying  smile, 
Dirscant  on  mad  Enthusiasts— the  ignorant,  the  vile  ? 

Enthusiasu  ! — by  the  freeman's  step,  that  treads  on  Scot- 
tish strand ; 

By  the  pure  faith  that  sanctifies  the  altars  of  the  laud ; 

By  hymns  of  praise,  at  mom  and  eve,  nnawed  by  fear  or 
shame, 

Poured  from  oar  peaceful  hamlet-homes— still  honoured 
be  the  name  I 

If  on  the  plains  where  Wallace  fooght,  the  patriot's  bosom 

swell. 
And  the  bold  Switzer  drops  a  tear  upon  the  grare  of 

Tell, 
Shall  Scotland,  with  irrsverent  eye,  behold  the  wild 

flowers  wave 
Above  the  mound,  once  stained  with  blood,  her  Covenant 

hcroei*  grare  ? 

They  sleep  where,  in  a  darker  day,  by  dreary  moss  and 

ftn, 
Their  blood  bedewed  the  wild  heath-flowsr,  In  many  a 

Scottish  glen : 
When  forced  to  flee  their  humble  home%  for  Scotland's 
V  Covenant  Lord, 

^]P:hey  grasped,  to  save  their  holiest  rights,  the  Bible  and 
tlhf  sword. 


They  rest  in  peace— the  Enthusiasts !   who  unrelnctant 

flung 
To  earth  the  proflbred  gold,  and  scorned  the  laret  of 

courtly  tongue. 
They  rest  in  peace,  who  knew  no  rest  when  with  lovd 

curses  drifen, 
And  hunted  'mid  the  wintry  fells,  and  reft  of  all  but 

heaven. 

Enthusiasts ! — would  the  proudly  wise,  who  flings  hb 
scorn  and  sneer 

On  grares  and  names  long  hallowed  by  the  patriot's  lore 
and  tear — 

Would  he,  when  gleams  in  mount  and  vale  the  persecu- 
tor's brand, 

To  quench  with  blood  the  altar-fires  of  his  own  fisthar- 
land — 

When  all  around  are  iaintinf  hearts  and  fiUsehood's 

hollow  smile, 
The  bloody  fide,  the  traitorous  friend,  fierce  war,  and 

covert  guile. 
No  hope  on  earth,  unless  he  quit  the  banner  of  his  God, 
And  crouch  a  slave  upon  the  land  where  his  free  fathers 

trod — 

Would  he  renonnce  all  earth-born  joys,  and  choosa  his 

wintry  bed 
On  howUng  heath,  with  darkness  nmnd  and  tempest 

o'er  his  head ; 
And,  trusting  in  no  arm  of  flesh,  undaunted  fu»  the  fires, 
The  axe,  the  torture,  and  ths  sword^  like  Scotland"^  Cove* 

uant sires?  G.  P. 
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The  late  travellen  in  America  have  generally 
gone  "  stirring"  thither,  taking  the  grand  route 
in  grand  costume.    The  humhle  traveller,  whom 
we  are  about  to  introduce  to  our  readers,  saw 
ootiuDg  of  fashionable  hotels  or  watering-places, 
little  of  the  great  cities,  and  nothing  at  all  of  great 
or  ooted  personages.     He  visited  the  Americans 
"  at  home,"  in  their  farms  and  villages ;  threw 
kiinielf  upon  their  hospitality ;  lived  among  them 
for  years;  and  saw  more  of  their  real  manners  and 
character  than  falls  within  the  ordinary  scope  of  a 
itraiigers  observation.    He  was  a  young  Scotch- 
man, of  respectable  education,  and  very  slender 
meaoi,  who,  without  apparently  any  very  definite 
plan  of  proceeding,  set  off,  in  the  first  place,  for 
Lower  Canada,  in  national  phrase,  "  to  push  his 
fortane."    He  lived  for  some  years  as  a  school- 
muter  about  Chaleur  Bay,  and  afterwards  in  dif. 
/erent  phu^  in  the  United  States.     His  bulky 
MSS.,  now  before  us,  contain  a  long,  minute,  and 
£uthfal  description  of  his  original  dreary  sojourn 
among  the  fishermen,  wood-choppers,  and  Indian 
tribes  of  Lower  Canada.    When  tired  of  that 
^oeality,  he  formed  the  design  of  visiting  the 
United  States,  partly  from  curiosity,  and  pro- 
Wbly  with  some  hope  of  bettering  his  fortune. 
For  this  purpose,  he  went  from  Chaleur  Bay  by 
a  tailing  vessel  to  Quebec,  ascended  the  St  Law. 
rence  to  Montreal  by  steam,  and,  finally,  found 
^  way  to  New  York  by  the  customary  route. 
In  the  course  of  bis  voyage  he  picked  up  a  young 
Irishnun,  still  poorer  than  himself;  and,  on  the 
faith  of  a  reputed  rich  uncle  at  Baltimore,  who 
vu  to  send  money  to  await  his  nephew's  arrival 
at  New  York,  the  Scot  made  those  pecuniary  ad- 
^oes  which  confirmed  their  friendship,  and  left 
^  ahnost  penniless.     We  take  them  up  at  New 
York,  exactly  as,  on  an  autumn  evening,  they  had 
left  the  steamer  which  brought  them  from  Albany. 

CHAPTER  I. 

We  landed  at  New  York  in  the  evening,  the 
^  pouring  down  in  torrents :  of  course,  got 
^  the  nearest  boarding-house  as  fast  as  our  legs 
»nld  carry  us,  where  we  passed  a  cold,  comfort- 
leia  evening ;  but  our  penance  in  the  traveller's 
i*^  was,  in  a  good  measure,  compensated  by  a 
■KM  excellent  supper,  and  as  good  a  bed.  This 
Wding-hoose  was  situated  at  the  comer  of 
^aahiiigton  Street — a  most  delightful  situation— 
^th  one  front  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  other  to 
the  Battery ;  and,  what  was  still  better,  the 
people  of  Uie  house  Were  very  civil,  and  pro- 
'aeed  at  breakfast  and  supper  the  best  coffee  I 
^e  tasted  in  America ;  they  also  gave  us  a 
^  I  had  never  seen  before— namely,  fried 
<7*ters,  some  of  them  as  large  as  my  hand.  Next 
■Mming,  early,  my  companion  and  I  went  out 
«pwi  the  Battery,  « to  snuff  the  caller  air ;"  and, 
oh,  how  delidous  I  The  rain  had  ceased  during 
the  ni^t,  the  breese  came  from  the  ocean  fresh 
UMi  cxhilaratipg,  and  the  sun  shone  with  refill. 


gence  upon  trees  and  grass  sparkling  with  dew. 
drops.  What  is  called  the  Battery  is  not  so  in 
reality,  although  it  can  easily  be  transformed 
into  one  upon  an  emergency.  There  you  see 
neither  embrasures,  cannon,  balls,  nor  soldiers ; 
but  the  peaceful  citizens  taking  their  quiet  pro- 
menade. It  is  but  a  small  nook,  and  much  the 
shape  of  a  Scotch  farrel,  or  cake  of  oatmeal 
bread— one  of  the  straight  sides  being  somewhat 
longer  than  the  other,  and  the  rounded  side 
nearest  the  river.  I  know  not  how  many  acres 
it  may  contain  ;  but,  diminutive  though  it  be,  it 
is  a  most  delightful  spot,  with  walks,  trees, 
and  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
frequent  it.  I  sat  for  some  time  upon  one  of 
the  benches  with  a  young  man  whom,  although 
dressed  like  a  gentleman,  I  took  to  be  a  sailor, 
from  his  telling  me  that  he  had  been  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that,  of  all  the  pretty 
spots  he  had  ever  seen,  he  had  never  seen  any  equal 
to  the  Battery.  Indeed,  none  but  an  eye-witness 
can  have  any  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  as 
seen  from  this  charming  spot.  The  city,  the 
broad  Hudson,  the  shipping,  the  Jersey  shore, 
with  its  towns,  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  Go. 
vernor's  Island,  with  its  fort,  and  vessels  of  all 
kinds  plying  in  every  direction,  from  the  trim- 
built  wherry  to  the  lordly  frigate,  with  numerous 
steamers  splashing,  and  dashing,  and  whizzing, 
like  desperation,  through  the  waves,  are  the  pro. 
minent  figures  of  the  picture  displayed  before 
his  eyes.  But,  after  all,  the  view  from  the  Bat- 
tery, although  exceedingly  beautiful,  in  my  opi- 
nion is  still  surpassed  by  that  from  the  citadel  of 
Quebec.  The  latter,  to  all  the  beauty  of  the 
former,  over  and  above  adds  much  of  the  grand, 
if  not  of  the  sublime.  On  the  round  side  of  the 
Battery  is  attached  Castle  Garden — what  I  take 
to  have  been  a  fort,  or  the  real  battery,  but  it  is 
now  used  for  the  exhibition  of  fireworks,  and  so 
forth. 

After  breakfast,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way 
to  the  far-famed  Broadway. .  We  had  but  the 
length  of  the  shortest  side  of  the  Battery  to 
reach  the  Bowling-green — a  small  oval  green, 
railed  in,  and  shaded  with  trees.  From  this 
starts  Broadway,  and  runs  in  nearly  a  straight 
line  for  three  miles :  so  they  told  me,  although  I 
scarcely  think  it  quite  so  long  as  that.  I  know 
not  whether  I  be  right  in  placing  the  head  of 
the  street  near  the  Bowling-green,  since  the 
other  end  must  be  nearly  three  miles  higher  up 
the  river ;  but,  according  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
the  end  of  a  street  next  the  country  is  the  foot 
of  it.  However  it  be,  along  Broadway  we  went, 
from  end  to  end ;  and,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  cer. 
tainly  a  most  magnificent  street,  the  houses  being 
large,  the  stores  splendid,  and  filled  with  the 
productions  of  every  clime.  It  may  be  prejudice, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
Trongate  of  Glasgow :  nor,  in  fact,  have  I  seen 
any  street  which  pleases  me  so  much  as  the  lat« 
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ter.  One  great  drawback  upon  Broadway  is  the 
hOQset  being  built  of  brick ;  for,  however  cotn^ 
modious,  subatantial,  and  large  you  may  build 
them  of  such  material^  still  they  are  but  brick 
houses,  and  I  never  taw  a  pretty  brick  house 
yet.  Trinity  Churdi-^Episcopalian— H>ne  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  dty,  faces  upon  Broadway,  as 
also  some  of  the  largest  hotels,  I  believe,  in  the 
world  :  the  chief  of  these  are  Hester  Jenning^s 
and  the  Astor  House;  the  latter  erected  by 
Jacob  Astor,  the  founder  of  Attoria,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  and  one  of  the  million- 
aires of  New  York. 

But,  leaving  brick  walls  and  other  inanimate 
objects,  let  ue  turn  our  attention  to  something 
more  interesting.  Whoever  has  atroUed  down 
Broadway,  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  AM,,  must  have  seen  as  splendid  a  sight  aa 
can  well  be  imagined,  in  the  immense  number  of 
ladiee  on  the  pav^  at  that  time*  We  w^n 
jogging  il  along,  like  good,  quiet  ciliiene,  and 
had  not  proceeded  very  far  down,  when  we  es* 
countered  a  band  of  ladies  all  dressed  in  white* 
Thie  eompaoy  having  passed,  we  ofaeerved  an« 
other  ae  strong  following  hard  In  the  remr,  and 
another  and  another,  ed  it^nituMn 

"  What  the  deuee  k  this  f"  exclaimed  my 
companion. 

"  I  believe  it  mutt  be  a  wedding,"  said  I. 

"  Faith,  an'  iu  a  big  faimale  one,  toe,  for  the 
devil  a  gentlenian  's  among  them  but  onreelvee." 

''  I  think  we  bad  better  take  the  other  eldeof 

the  street,"  I  replied,  '<  fot  th%  fiimaks  eeem  to 

'  bave  taken  complete  poeeessioa  of  thie  cm."    ie, 

crossing  the  street,  we  had  a  full  view  of  the 

whole  proceetion. 

''  What  a  ii£^r  exclaimed  tko  Ifiehmea, 
with  an  oath. 

And  well  he  might  exclaim,  for  the  whole  weet 
aide  of  tlie  etreet,  as  far  ae  the  eye  eould  readi, 
was  one  dasiling  lino  of  white :  it  was  a  real 
ffiu  lacteO'^tnilky  way-«-or,  if  the  figure  please 
better,  a  gigantic  bed  of  white  liliee*  I  have 
aeea  what  is  called  Vanity  Fair  at  Glasgow;  bat 
the  Vanity  Fair  of  New  York  outstrips  it  bo* 
yond  all  comparison.  The  above  goodly  ptoces- 
aion  moves  along  Broadway  for  the  Battery;  bat 
by  what  street  it  retttrns  I  eannot  tell,  as  every 
time  I  saw  the  ladiee  promenading,  tholr  fhoee 
were  turned  towarde  the  same  pi^nt.  Tke 
comparison  may  not  bo  a  good  o&%  aad^  for 
certain,  it  is  not  very  polite,  but  tbey  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  lemidnge  which  emigrate,  at  coruift 
seasons  of  the  ymr,  fiecm  the  northern  regions-— 
march  straightfbrward  in  inottmenble  armies— 
but  nevef  find  their  way  back  agidn.  Whether 
the  New  York  ladiee  bo  pretty  in  general  or 
not,  I  cannot  eay,  but  I  certainly  saw  some 
pretty  facee  among  them.  My  componion,  bow- 
ever,  who  was  qoite  enraptofod  at  the  first  sight, 
seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind  on  their  so- 
cond  appearance.  ''  Oh,  it's  all  drees  aad  show, 
and  nothing  elee."  But  it  must  be  eonfeeaed  he 
bad  not  a  good  opportunity  of  Imowing  the  truth 
at  the  distance  we  viewed  them  from,  besldee,  hie 
mind  appeared  to  be  eeufod  ag aioet  e? orythiog 


American,  and,  over  and  above,  be  had  brought 
along  with  him  a  whole  load  of  Old  Country 
prejudices. 

In  your  progress  along  Broadway,  you  will 
come  to  the  Park'^a  triangular  green,  railed  in, 
with  walks  and  trees,  the  apex  towards  the  street, 
and  the  base  adorned  by  the  City  Hall,  one  of 
the  moet  magnificent  buildings  in  the  United 
States.    It  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  royal 
enough  for  the  proudest  crowned  head  on  earth. 
1  am  speaking  of  the  outside  Just  now ;  fur,  when 
you  get  into  the  inside-*4it  least  what  I  saw  of  it 
-—you  would  never  think  you  were  in  a  palace. 
Onteide,  all  is  nobility  and  royalty ;  the  inside 
einke  even  beneath  republican  plainness*    The 
Court  waa  sitting  at  the  time  we  were  there ; 
we,  of  course,  followed  the  crowd  up  stairs  into 
the  Ceurt*room-— a  very  plain-looking  chamber, 
very  much    resembling   a  coUege    clasa*room. 
When  we  entered,  it  waa  nearly  filled ;  and  all 
were  sitting  with  their  hate  on— ^a  fashion  much 
in  vogue  in  the  United  States.    Being  newly 
arrived  in  the  country,  it  could  not  be  ex* 
pooted   that  we  should  know  the  fashions,  or 
shake  off  our  barbarism  all  at  once;  we,   ac- 
cordingly, were  so  very  impolite  as  to  remove 
tiio  felt  from  oar  heads,  and  modestly  retiro 
to  a  back  seat.    Two  Qaakere  followed  no  in 
the  rear,  and  took  their  seate  betide  us,  witk 
hate  on  as  broad  as  talipot  leaves.     On  tlio 
appearance  of  the  Judges,  the  cry  of  off  hate" 
aroee  from  the  ofiioers  of  tbe  court*    The  order 
waa  promptly  complied  with,  except  by  our  two 
friends  the  Quakers,  who  were  determined  to  be 
extra  polite  on  the  occasion.    The  oAeera,  see- 
ing all  the  polls  bare  except  the  two  in  our  im« 
mediato  neighbourhood,  came  up  to  enforce  the 
order;  but  all  would  not  do:  the  refraotory 
individuals,  intortwinfa^  tkeir  fingera  over  the 
crowns  of  their  beav^^  eet  the  efllcere  at  do- 
fiance,  who,  eoeing  there  wae  no  great  glory  to 
be  obtained  in  tbe  eonteet,  retMated  to  tlMir 
proper  sUtione,  and  left  the  gentlemen  to  abow 
their  respect  to  the  Court  in  their  own  way. 
The  trial  was  of  a  Mr  £Usworth  and  others,  for 
aeme  iiind  of  eonspiracy ;  but  ae  I  waa  too  far 
bade  to  hear  the  proeOedings,  we  left  tlio  eenrt. 

On  getting  into  the  open  air,  oar  attantiom 
wae  arreatod  by  an  oqueetrlan  statue  of  Waah. 
iagton,  immodiately  in  front  of  the  City  HalL  I 
took  it  to  bo  a  etneco  caeting ;  but  I  may  be  mis. 
taken.  However  it  bo,  tbe  statuary  and  ikm 
gooddtiaenaof  New  York  deeervo  groat  credit  ; 
the  former  for  mountiaf  Waehington  npeft  m 
pony,  and  the  latter  for  tbe  oostMneea  of  the 
materiaL  If  Washington  could  look  do«m  amdl 
SCO  something  Intended  ae  a  fko-simile  of  )dna- 
eelf^  mounted  npon  osaMtbing  Httlo  Mggor  tluua 
a  Highland  eMtyi  with  to  foro-fiMt  pewing  tibm 
air  as  if  it  were  maldng  eeoM  attempt  at  preacii- 
ing,  I  think  he  would  laugh  beartily. 

Among  the  buildinge  fbeiag  one  eldo  of  tih« 
Park  is  the  FMc  Theatre^  which  foeeivoe 
oncoaragement#    When  I  wae  there^  there  ^ 
only  one  other  tboatie,  the  Bowerf;  but 
thex  have  get  no  linrer  than  aoves^  oil  whfcflia 
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mAvt  tUr  than  of  putromg^ ;  bMidet  whi«h| 

tiitrt  la  CaiU#  Gftrd«nai  a  Vaiixhall,  and  a  Rana* 

lagWplaeet  of  amttstinaiil  iuffiaieat^  in  ail  good 

coMdfoee,  for  a  population  four  timta  as  great ; 

but  tlM  truth  it|  tbo  United  States  ii  the  boot 

ooofitryin  tha  world  for  playert>  laeturers,  show*- 

Bta  of  all  Idnds,  and  so  forth.    This  is  evidont, 

from  the  amaainf  nombor  of  Uieatras^  mnsoums, 

ises^orsss  asattared  all  orer  the  aoontry,  and 

tke  sussing  fortunes  whieh  foreign  aetors  malce 

in  s  ibort  time*    I  don't  nnderstand  it  verf 

well,  hut  a  village  in  the  United  States,  whieh, 

if  U  hsd  heen  looated  in  the  Old  World,  would 

Nsrotlf  ha?e  enpported  a  schoolmaster^  heroi 

Msshew  or  others  maintains  a  newspaper  editor 

into  the  ba^pain ;  and  a  town^  whieh,  in  the  Old 

Cisstry,  would  not  be  able  to  mainUin  a  news. 

pspsfi  will,  in  the  United  Sutes,  hare  two  or 

thrss,  sad  a  theatre  into  the  bargain.    After 

Brosdwsy,  the   next  street  of  note  is   Wall 

tost,  eelebrated  all  over  the  United  StMee, 

tsd  Buybe,  lop,  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  for 

its  itoaey  transactions.    As  a  street^  it  is  ele* 

fut  enough ;  but  ite  principal  beauty>  howerefi 

iosiiits  in  the  nomber  of  gamblers  in  StoekSi 

vIm  ftrequent  it  as  a  mart»  and  the  multitade  of 

■eesy-ahangere,  who  charitably  help  the  needy 

fy  leading  them  money  at  oent*  per  cent,  on 

good  seeuritiee.    In  WaU  Street  is  the  Post- 

OAss;  a  so^eo  building  when  I  was  there  ^  but 

tkey  were  making  preparations  to  sot  up  a  per.. 

tiso  hi  front,  to  be  supported  by  massifs  pillars  of 

vMts  marble.     Water  and  Pearl  Streets  are 

>tti«w  and  ugly,  and  very  muoh  resembling 

<otos  of  the  London  streeu  |  but  they  are  great 

^l«e6S  for  boainess,  and  well  stocked  with  auo- 

tiMi-feoois,  which  are  known  by  having  a  ilsg 

ktngiag  over  the  door«    Greenwich  Street  is  a 

^  good  one^  with  trees  planted  on  each  side  j 

ndthe  Bowery>  Catharine,  and  William  Streets^ 

tra  worthy  of  attention.    It  is  elmosl  needless 

ts  ttsation  tlml  New  York  is  in  no  want  of 

ibsrehes,  some  of  them  handsome  enough,  but, 

■t  the  same  time,  nothing  entraOfdinary.  Trinity 

Cksreh,  in  Broadway,  is  a  handsome  building, 

Mid  has  one  of  the  finest  organe  I  have  ever 

iMsrd.    A  great  alteration  must  have  taken 

ikm  in  New  York  since  I  was  there>  panly 

•wiag  to  ite  Increasing  prosperity,  and  partly 

ovisg  to  the  great  fire  of  lise,  which  consumed 

t  great  part  of  the  eity.    This  latter  misfortune, 

tbosgh  prodoelive  of  great  ealamity  at  the  time, 

will  much  ootidttee  to  the  ameliorating  the  ap^ 

yttranee  of  the  eity,  as  it  commonly  happene 

ttat  the  streets  opened,  and  buildings  erected, 

•^  a  ire,  ate  greatly  superior  to  the  ones 

'otreyed.    There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to 

New  York,  and  I  beliere  II  holds  good  in  reepeet 

to  sU  the  cttiee  In  the  Union-^-^e  streeu  are 

»»t  pestered  hf  common  beggars,  like  those  of 

Swepe.    Indeed,  during  the  twelre  years  I  have 

hsen  in  America,  althongh  I  have  seen  many 

^  pMple,  yet  I  have  never  seen  any  who  foU 

^^  ^^Hr^  s*  *^  profession.    But  there  is 

•Mitar  noisanee,  and  worse>  in  my  opinion,  than 

the  fwniun  beggev^  whisS  New  York  would  do 


well  to  get  rid  of— I  mean  the  free  blacks,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  "  people  of  colour."  These 
swarm  like  locusts  in  Broadway,  and  swagger 
along  as  if  a  white  man  was  beneath  their  notice. 
If  you  meet  a  band  of  them,  I'll  not  say  that 
yon  muet  touch  your  hat  to  them,  but  you  must 
take  pretty  good  care  they  don't  jostle  you  into 
the  kennel.  The  City  Council  ought  to  hang 
one  half  of  them,  and  the  money  would  be  well 
spent  in  shipping  the  other  half  to  Siberia.  Dur- 
ing the  stay  1  made  in  New  York,  I  saw  nothing 
like  a  mob,  and  congratulated  the  city  on  ite 
quiet  deportment ;  but,  since  that  period,  I  have 
had  reason  to  change  my  opinion,  as  very  serious 
riots  have  occurred  in  Boston,  New  York,  Phila. 
delphia*  and  Baltimore.  I  have  always  said  so, 
and  the  citisens  of  the  United  States  may  depend 
upon  it>  that  when  their  cities  become  over- 
grown  and  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  bianufao' 
luring  population,  the  lower  classes  of  society 
will  become  ae  unruly  as  those  in  European 
cities. 

While  in  Albany^  my  friend,  the  Irishman,  had 
written  to  hie  unclO,  announcing  his  being  on 
the  way  down  to  him,  as  also  the  leaky  condition 
of  his  purse,  with  a  wish  that  he  would  be  so 
very  kind  ai  to  have  a  quantity  of  the  ready 
lying  in  New  York  PosUOfiioe  against  the  time 
he  Aould  be  down  there.  Our  main  businsss, 
thereforoi  after  our  arrival  in  that  city,  was  to 
dance  attendance  at  the  Post-Offioo  in  the  espeot« 
alien  of  finding  a  load  of  money  |  but,  like  a 
great  many  searshers  for  gold,  we  were  doomed 
to  disappoinlment^^*«no  money  made  its  appear^ 
aneo'  "^nd  our  patience  began  to  wear  out.  Ae 
it  Was  of  no  use  to  stay  in  a  large  eity  for  the 
mere  purpoee  of  expecting  money,  and  actually 
enpending  the  little  we  had,  I  reoommended  to 
my  feliiiw^traveller  a  trip  out  to  the  country, 
where  we  might  find  something  to  do,  and.  at 
the  same  time  be  within  watching.'distance.  of 
the  PosUOffioe,  if  he  actually  thought  the  mo|iey 
would  oome.  He  agreed  i  and  off  we  started 
down  Broadway,  and  got  into  the  country  on  the 
7th  of  October.  I  don't  recollect  the  name  of 
the  place  at  which  we  staid  that  night,  but  next 
morning  we  passed  through  Manhattan-'^Hi  small 
place,  and  not  worth  mentioning;  as  also  an« 
other  emaU  place  called  Philipeburgfa ;  and  then 
orossed  the  stream  which  rune  from  the  Hudson 
or  North  to  the  Best  River,  and  forms  the  Island 
of  Manhattan.  From  this  island  we  passed  to 
the  mainland  by  meene  of  Kingsbridgo— a  paltry 
thing  built  of  rough  plank,  but>  nevertheless, 
much  spoken  of  in  American  history.  By  this 
day's  travel  we  got  into  Greetibttrgh  township, 
and  put  up  at  night  in  a  decent  enough  houee^ 
The  landlady  was  a  tall|  nujesticlooking  wo* 
man,  with  a  very  finci  pleasant  countenance; 
but,  on  fti^her  acquaintance,  we  discovered 
that  her  beauty  did  not  extend  much  deeper  than 
the  skin.  The  biblical  figure  of  the  "  painted 
eepttlchre"  soiled  her  exactly  i  without^  all 
beaoty'^within,  all  rottenness.  She  had  a  most 
unamisble  temper,  which  was  somewhat  astonish- 
ing to  nie>  OS  she  seemed  to  have  been  adtially 
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delivered  of  a  lump  of  her  ill-nature  embodied  in 
human  form.  This  embodied  sprite  was  her 
Bon^  who  lay  on  the  floor,  before  the  fire,  in  the 
misshape  of — I  don't  know  what;  for  he  scarcely 
had  the  semblance  of  a  being  of  this  world.  He 
might  be  about  three  feet  long,  with  a  monstrous 
head,  and  a  mouth  that  would  suit  a  shark.  He 
was  hunch-backed,  his  legs  crooked,  his  eyes,  like 
snakes',  gleamed  malignity,  and  he  was  con- 
tinually restless,  rolling  from  side  to  side,  utter- 
ing imprecations  and  demands  for  grog,  a  glass 
of  which  was  kept  constantly  by  him  on  the  floor. 
This  being,  if  he  was  actually  human— although 
to  be  pitied — ^formed  one  of  the  most  disgusting 
objects  I  ever  beheld.  Sure  enough,  we  were  right 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  house  next  morning ;  and, 
although  frosty  and  very  cold,  we  did  not  even 
stay  for  breakfast,  but  made  the  best  of  our  way 
towards  White  Plains,  having  a  desire  to  see 
the  battle-ground.  On  our  way  thither,  we 
entered  a  farm-house  to  rest  ourselves.  This 
farm  belonged  to  an  Irishman:  of  course,  my  com- 
panion and  he  got  quite  gracious  ;  and  a  bargain 
was  not  long  in  being  struck,  anent  his  remain- 
ing there  until  he  should  be  enabled  to  start  for 
Maryland.  Wli  ether  it  was  owing  to  my  being  a 
heretic,  or  a  Scotchman,  or  what  other  reason,  I 
know  not,  but  pretty  strong  hints  were  thrown 
out  that  I  might  take  the  road  as  soon  as  I  liked. 
But  having  brought  my  friend  and  myself  so  far 
on  my  own  resources,  I  did  not  like,  and  was 
determined  not  to  be  flung  off  quite  so  uncere- 
moniously ;  so  made  bold  to  stay  two  or  three 
days,  until  I  could  devise  some  plan  for  my  future 
guidance.  Before  I  start  afresh,  it  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
country  between  this  and  New  York.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  rather  inclined  to  be  hilly, 
;  least  much  broken,  and  some  places  remark- 
ably  stony — the  farm  we  were  now  upon  being  of 
the  latter  description.  The  soil  is  not  among 
thcl  richest ;  but,  withal,  rich  enough  for  growing 
good  potatoes.  About  a  mile  from  Kingsbridge, 
I  xhink,  we  passed  a  quarry  of  white  marble— a 
thing  I  had  never  seen  before.  We  also  ob- 
served some  gentlemen's  seats,  which  looked  to 
have  been  built  before  the  Revolution ;  at  least 
they  had  the  reverend  look  of  age,  and  were  in 
a  style  quite  different  from  that  of  American 
houses  in  the  present  day.  The  road  itself  was 
a  tolerably  good  road,  although  I  think  I  have 
seen  better.  The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  our 
journey  was  the  great  number  of  fine  orchards 
we  met  with,  and  the  plenty  of  fruit-trees,  apples 
especially,  along  the  road^sides,  where  the  pro- 
prietors,  when  they  planted  the  orchards,  had 
been  pleased,  in  a  very  kindly  manner,  not  to 
forget  the  wayfaring  man,  but  had  planted 
fruit-trees  also  along  the  roads ;  from  which,  in 
their  season,  the  traveller  has  nothing  more  to 
do  than  take  up  a  stick  or  a  stone,  and  knock 
down  as  many  as  will  fill  his  stomach,  and  his 
pockets  into  the  bargain.  I  return  them  my 
Jcind  thanks  for  my  share,  for  many  a  good  feast 
have  I  had  from  them.  The  same  remark  will 
apply  to  the  whole  line  of  road  that  I  have 


travelled  in  the  Middle  States.  Indeed,  I  hsTs 
more  than  once  gone  over  the  fence  into  the 
orchard  without  asking  anybody's  pennisnpn, 
and  pocketed  as  many  as  1  pleased,  and  that 
before  the  house  too,  without  anybody's  saying— 
<'  What  do'st  thorn  ?"  America  is  the  paradise  for 
fruits,  and  the  people  are  far  from  being  nig. 
gardly  of  them.  The  first  cider-mill  I  saw  was 
at  the  house  of  a  farmer,  neighbouring  to  that 
in  which  we  were.  I  assisted  them  at  the  work, 
and  got  as  much  cider  as  I  could  drink  for  my 
trouble.  In  my  progress  onward,  I  met  with 
many  of  these  cider  presses ;  and  generally  when 
I  asked  for  a  drink  at  any  house,  they  gave  me 
cider  instead  of  water.  The  best  cider,  I  beiieye, 
is  made  in  New  Jersey. 

1  have  to  observe,  that  the  New  Yorkers, 
although  a  quiet  and  decent  enough  people,  are 
not  of  such  a  kindly  disposition,  or  don't  shew 
their  kindness  with  such  a  liberal  hand,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  farther  south— at  least 
so  it  appeared  to  me.     There  is  a  certain  air  of 
bluntneas,  or  rather  roughness,  about  them,  as  if 
they  did  not  want  to  be  troubled^  and  which  is 
very  disagreeable  to  a  stranger.    I  accounted  for 
this  from  the  amazing  multitudes  of  emigrants 
which  annually  land  at  New  York  from  foreign 
ports,  as  well  as  those  which  find  their  way  down 
thither  from  Canada.    The  greater  portion  of 
these  emigrants  are  poor ;  and,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble they  can  all  find  employment  in  the  city,  so 
as   to  keep  soul   and   body  hanging  together, 
crowds  of  them  must,  of  necessity,  take  to  the 
country,  and  harass  the  inhabitaots  by  demands 
for  work,  or  help  to  carry  them  onwards.    By 
these  means,    the    people's  tempers  have  got 
soured,  especially  towards  poor  strangers;  and 
as  for  those  foot  travellers,  who  may  chance  to 
have  pretty  good  coats  on  their  backs,  as  was  the 
case  with  us,  who  either  want  not,  or  may  not  he 
able  to  pay  for  a  carriage,  they  very  naturally 
take  them  for  some  runaways  from  the  city,  or, 
perhaps,  for  something  worse.    1  recollect  once, 
wandering  among  the  Kilbimie  hills  in  Soot- 
land,  I  encountered  an  elderly  woman  striving 
to  collect  some  cattle  together,  and  very  good- 
naturedly  asked  her  if  she  wished  for  any  help; 
when,  instead  of  thanking  me,  she  stood  staring 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost — indeed,  the  plsce 
would  have  well  suited  Macbeth's  meeting  the 
weird  sisters — and  asked  me,  "  Whare  d'ye  come 
frae  ?"    «  From  Glasgow,"  I  repHed.     "  Ay '" 
quo'  she,  "  there's  mony  blackguards  in  Glas- 
gow."   So  it  may  be  the  same  with  the  New 
Yorkers ;  not  that  they  want  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  but  that  they  have  been  often  troubled 
by  strangers,  and  because  they  know  there  sre 
many  blackguards  in  New  York. 

Being  now  pretty  well  refreshed,  I  thought  of 
proceeding  onwards.  I  don't  know  if  I  could  he 
said  to  have  any  regular  plan  laid  down  for  fiita- 
rity ;  all  I  know  is,  that  I  was  determined  to  go 
to  the  south — if  not  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  at 
least  as  far  as  Virginia.  From  what  1  had  read 
in  geographies  and  books  of  travels,  I  had  formed 
a  very  high  opil^on  of  southern  coontries ;  and 
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II 1  bad  already  Men  encmgh  of  northern  onet^ 
ud  was  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  ice  and 
moir,  methought  I  woald  be  in  a  kind  of  paradise 
if  once  I  could  get  into  the  sunny  clime  of  the  souths 
ind  baik  in  the  eunehine  of  a  perpetual  Bummer. 
Often  1  figured  myself  lying  along  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  live  oak»  refreshing  myself  with  the 
golden  fruit  plucked  from  orange  groves,  while 
Df  ejet  wandered  over  the  rich  fields  of  cotton 
ind  logar  cane.  It  was,  indeed,  asouthern  country 
of  my  own  creating  that  I  saw  in  my  day-dreams  ; 
kt  it  was  none  the  worse  for  all  that ;  oh,  no !  for  I 
kd  peopled  it  with  everything  that  was  good. 
Oar  first  parents  themselves  had  not  a  prettier 
domicile  than  the  one  I  had  now  created  for  the 
express  purpose  of  passing  the  remainder  of  my 
daysin  peace  and  quietness,  and  wearing  gradually 
away,  lilce  the  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it 
departs  to  shine  upon  some  land,  perhaps  still  more 
fiirand  beautiful.  With  such  notions  in  my  head, 
]io  wonder  I  parted  with  my  fellow,  traveller  in  right 
good  spirits ;  and  although  I  had  left  all  the  pro- 
perty 1  had  in  the  world  at  New  York — the  clothes 
OD  my  back,  and  an  exchange  shirt  or  two  excepted 
—my  determination  for  the  present  was  to  cross 
the  Hudson  at  ttte  nearest  point,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Baltimore.    By  this  means  I  thought  I 
eonJd  kill  three  birds  with  one  stone.    I  could  see 
James'  uncle,  and  get  some  money  forwarded  to 
lum;  and   by  so  doing,  I  also  might  procure 
iome  friends  to  myself — necessary  articles  in  the 
vorid,  especially  in  a  foreign  land :  and,  besides, 
I  would  still  be  prosecuting  my  main  design  of 
getting  to  the  southward.     My  plan  of  travelling 
downwards   was   somewhat   novel;    for  I    had 
adopted  the  whimsical  notion  of  moving  in  a 
itnight  line  to   Baltimore,   or  rather   to   the 
to  bridge  on  the  Susquehanna  next  to  Balti- 
aiore,  so  that  I  might  avoid  the  bays,  be  farther 
in  the  country,  and  have  a  better  chance  of  see. 
iag  the  Americans  **  at  home" — as  they  actually 
cxiated ;  for  staying  in  inns,  travelling  in  stage- 
eoaehes,  et  cetera,  and  seeing  only  the  popula. 
tion  of  large  cities,  is  to  see  the  people  through 
a  false  medium,  varnished  over  by  the  gloss  of 
tttificial  modes  and  customs,  and  but  too  much 
cmupted  by  intercourse  with  the  world.     By 
keeping  a  direct  course,  like  a  ship  in  the  ocean, 
and,  like  her,  allowing  for  leeway — for  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  the  road  I  had  to  walk 
^OQ  would  always  lead  in  tlie  precise  direction 
Ivanted  to  go — I  conjectured  I  would  meet  with 
^  people  joat  as  Providence  presented  them  to 
B6— the  real  people,  the  Republicans,  not  the 
politicians,  bot  the  real  bona  fide  Democrats.    I 
knew  the  precise  spot  where  Baltimore  lay  from 
the  point  of  my  departure,  and,  to  make  the  navi- 
gation complete  in  all  respects,  I  was  determined 
to  ask  nobody  the  road,  but  depend  entirely 
apon  the  sun  and  my  own  head  for  guides. 

Matters  arranged,  I  started  for  Tarrytown  in 
order  to  get  a  boat  to  cross  the  Hudson.  On 
my  way  thither^  I  accosted  a  joUy-looking  farmer, 
▼ho  was  doing  something  in  his  cartshed,  with, 
'*  Can  yon  tell  me,  sir,  if  this  is  the  straight  road 
to  Tarrytown  ?**     <'  No^  sir,  it  is  not  the  straight 


road,  for  it  is  a  very  crooked  one."  I  thanked 
the  man  for  his  wit,  and  went  on.  The  road  was 
actually  none  of  the  straightest,  but  that  did  not 
hinder  me  from  reaching  Tarrytowur— a  place  of 
no  consequence,  except  as  being  that  near  which 
Andre  was  taken  by  the  American  militiamen. 
I  saw  nothing  like  a  town,  except  a  few  low 
houseson  a  kind  of  reef  or  break  water,  which,  run. 
ning  out  a  short  distance  into  the  river,  might  be 
called  by  that  name.  But  towns  in  the  United 
States  are  very  easily  made :  get  up  a  store,  an 
inn,  a  dwelling-house  or  two,  and  if  you  can  add 
a  church,  so  much  the  better ;  your  town  is  al- 
ready built.  In  the  West  they  spring  up  like 
mushrooms — in  a  day's  time.  1  have  passed  through 
more  than  one  place  called  towns,  and  I  was 
asking  how  far  it  was  to  them,  long  after  I  had 
passed  through  them.  On  the  highway,  a  little 
above  Tarrytown,  I  observed  a  neat  two-story 
schoolhouse ;  and,  at  no  great  distance,  I  also 
saw  a  decent  young  man  proceeding  towards  it 
with  a  step  and  mien  as  if  he  were  going  to  be 
hanged.  It  must  have  been  the  schoolmaster. 
Yes,  poor  fellow,  schoolmasters,  and  school- 
houses,  and  schools,  are  pretty  much  the  same 
all  over  the  world ;  plenty  of  toil  and  trouble, 
but  very  little  for  it.  With  three-fourths  of  all 
the  schoolmasters  in  the  world,  the  schoolhouse 
is  a  kind  of  penitentiary,  where  the  poor  fellow 
of  a  teacher  has  to  get  daily  upon  the  worst 
kind  of  treadmill,  in  penance  for  his  youthful 
indiscretions,  or  rather  for  that  worst  of  all 
crimes,  poverty. 

The  primary  school  system  in  the  state  of  New 
York  is,  I  believe,  on  a  very  good  footing.  What 
is  called  the  school-fund,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
large ;  and  there  are  numerous  schools  of  all 
kinds  scattered  over  the  country.  The  United 
States  deserve  great  credit  for  the  attention 
paid  to  education,  especially  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States ;  and  the  Southern  and  Western 
are  coming  up  pretty  close  behind  them  in  the 
same  honourable  career.  In  all  the  public  unsold 
lands,  the  General  Government  always  keeps 
reservations  for  schools  and  colleges ;  and  most 
if  not  all  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  have 
school-funds,  but  how  raised  I  do  not  recollect ; 
for  the  past,  the  payment  of  the  schoolmasters 
was  much  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Scot- 
tish schoolmasters'  salaries.  Connecticut  has 
a  fund  of  two  millions,  and  some  of  the  other 
States  are  not  far  behind  it  in  that  respect. 
This  is  so  far  good,  as  the  interest  of  such  large 
funds,  divided  among  the  teachers,  lowers  the 
price  of  education  to  the  people,  and  thereby 
enables  the  poor  man  to  educate  his  family  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  rich — that  is,  as  far  as 
primary  schools  are  concerned.  But  would  it 
not  be  an  improvement,  instead  of  adding  more 
to  such  a  large  principal,  to  divide  the  surplus 
among  the  teachers,  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
salaries,  for  certainly  very  few  can  maintain 
that  the  schoolmaster's  income  is  too  great? 
However,  notwithstanding  all  that  haa  been 
done,  and  is  still  doing  in  the  United  States  for 
education^  there  appears  to  be  ^^  something  xoiUm^ 
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in  thtt  State  of  Denmark  f  iot,  at  a  late  meeting  of 
aome  lociety  or  other  in  New  York^  a  Dr  Taylor 
aieerted  in  his  tpeeeh^  that  out  of  the  80,000 
teaehers  in  the  United  States,  not  100  were  fit* 
ted  for  fnlfiUing  the  daties  of  the  station.  What 
qualifications  the  Rev.  Doctor  may  deem  neoes- 
sary  in  a  primary  school  teacher,  or  professor,  I 
know  not ;  but  if  his  assertion  be  true-**whioh  I 
think  Tery  unlikely^^so  much  the  greater  pity ; 
and  if  it  be  not  true— which  is  very  likely-^the 
Doctor  ou^ht  to  be  ducked  in  a  horse*pond,  and 
then  heartily  cow-hided  by  way  of  dessert. 

Not  getting  a  boat  at  Tarrytown,  and  after 
having  taken  a  rest  in  a  very  poor  house-^for 
there  are  poor  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
plefity  of  them  too-^I  took  the  road  up  the  river 
for  Peskskiil,  where  I  arrived  late  in  the  after* 
noon  without  anything  uncommon  happening. 
The  country  through  which  I  travelled  to*day 
was  none  of  the  richest,  and  very  much  broken 
and  etony.  I  went  into  no  houses,  except  a  very 
mean-looking  inn  to  take  some  refreshment*-4ind 
the  inside,  sure  enough,  did  not  belie  the  out. 
I  may  add,  that  I  passed  along  the  Runieon 
Bridge>  situated  in  rather  a  romantio  spot. 
Peekskill  is  but  a  small  place,  not  deserving 
the  name  of  town,  possessing  only  one  store,  a 
few  houses,  and  no  church  that  I  saw.  Dur* 
ing  the  Revolution,  it  was  a  depdt  for  military 
stores. 

I  have  mentioned  the  word  store  more  than 
once,  and  as  a  store  in  America  may  be  a  differ^ 
ent  thing  from  a  store  in  Europe,  I  may  as  well, 
once  for  all,  tell  the  differences:  In  the  Old 
Country,  when  one  wants  anything,  he  goes  or 
•ends  to  such  a  one's  shop  for  it ;  but,  as  It  hap. 
pens  that  mechanics  have  got  their  shops  too>  it 
would  never  do  for  such  m  respectable  man  as  an 
American  merchant  to  have  one ;  besides,  Re* 
publican  simplicity  is  very  ticklish  in  such  mat*, 
ters;  the  shop  has  therefore  been  metamorphosed 
into  a  store,  and  what  is  actually  the  store  is 
called  the  warehouse.  As  these  stores  in  the 
country  places  sell  a  great  variety  of  articles, 
they  are,  of  course,  like  our  meal-millsand  smith* 
ies,  great  places  of  rendezvous  for  the  neighbour^ 
hood  ,*  and  the  storekeeper  is  generally  a  man 
of  great  influence. 

Not  long  after  I  arrived  at  Peekskill,  a  boat 
with  some  young  men  was  about  starting  for  the 
other  side  ,*  and  on  requesting  a  place  by  them, 
they  obligingly  complied.  For  my  fkre  I  paid 
a  shilling,  or  what  they  call  an  elevenpenny  bit. 
From  the  decent  aifpeAranoe  of  the  young  men, 
I  thought  it  somewhat  curious  that  they  should 
accept  such  a  trifle  from  a  stranger  who  cost 
them  no  trouble :  but  it  is  a  very  hard  matter 
for  an  American  to  refuse  a  piece  of  silver  when 
4>ffered;  and,  besides,  the  boat  might  have  been 
a  regular  ferry-boat,  which  would  greatly  alter 
the  case.  I  put  up  at  an  inn  dose  to  the  place 
where  we  landed,  built  in  the  southern  atyle*- 
that  is,  the  stairs  leading  to  the  upper  story  are 
on  the  outside,  and  land  you  upon  a  balcony, 
runnlagUie  whole  length  of  the  house,  which,  of 
'*  -«*te,  fbrms  a  kind  of  peroh  or  vmuida  to  tlie 


lower  story.    The  house  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  the  landlord  very  civil. 

Next  morning,  early,  1  etarted  over  a  rough 
country,  leaving  Fort  Montgomery  two  mileion 
the  right.  A  good  proportion  of  to^day'i  travel 
lay  through  woodland,  and  very  stofiy«  in  pro- 
ceeding along,  I  was  much  startled  by  a  fox  which 
came  out  of  the  wood,  in  rather  too  great  s  borryi 
a  few  paces  before  me.  I  don't  think  he  intendsd 
to  frighten  me,  asi  in  his  haste,  he  was  hslf  way 
across  the  road  before  he  observed  me;  wksn, 
stopping  short,  he  looked  very  earnestly  at  mt, 
and  I  did  the  same  at  him,  for,  being  in  a  strangs 
country,  in  my  surprise  I  took  him  for  a  wolf 
or  other  savage  animal.  We  both  stood  in  ths 
middle  of  the  road,  gaaing  at  one  another,  sa  if 
we  knew  not  upon  what  terms  we  had  met, 
whether  as  friends  or  enemies,  or  whether  we 
should  advance  or  retreat.  However^  to  make  a 
decided  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  partial, 
1  lifted  a  stone,  which  sent  my  opponent  ont  of 
sight  in  an  instanW-he  taking  his  road  and  I 
mine. 

The  first  town  on  my  way  was  Qoshen,  a 
tolerably  large  village,  and  eelebrated  all  orer 
the  States  for  its  butter,  although  it  appeared  to 
me  not  to  be  in  possession  of  the  rioheat  pas- 
tures. The  fields,  whsn  I  passed  them,  were  blaok 
with  the  Spanish  needle^a  plant  covered  with  a 
kind  of  prickles,  which  easily  leave  the  plaat 
and  cleave  to  the  sheep's  fleece  in  such  qusnti- 
ties  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  the  sheep  be 
blaok  or  white.  This  herb  is  very  plentiful  in 
all  the  pastures  as  far  down  aa  Virginia,  sod 
gives  the  country  in  many  places  a  very  blade 
appearance.  However  it  be,  Ooehen,  as  I  hatre 
said,  is  famed  for  its  buttw ;  and  so  great  is  the 
demand  for  it,  that  I  am  told  there  is  no  pises 
where  that  article  is  so  dear  and  scarce  as  Q^ 
shen — so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  OoshenitN 
have  to  lubricate  their  bread  with  butter  beof  bt 
at  New  York. 

CUAPTBR  II. 

I  inquired  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  relied 
myself  a  little  with  him.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
very  quiet  man,  with  a  very  decent  wife,  and  a 
good  many  children.  The  house,  the  hm^y, 
the  tout  ensembie,  reminded  nM  very  much  of 
that  inf  a  Scotch  schoolmaeter'a.  Leaving  the 
teacher  and  Qoshen,  I  afterwards  passed  Green- 
wood furnace,  and  through  Monroe  and  Craig- 
ville,  the  latter  conidsting  of  only  one  storCi  a 
grist-mill,  and  a  dwelling-house  or  two,  roman- 
tically situated  upon  a  small  streanL  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  to^da/s  jourtiey,  was  the 
large  proportion  of  woodland  I  paesed  through ; 
and  the  same  may  be  remarked  ae  a  geftersl 
feature  in  American  seenery^  with  the  exeepUen 
of  here  and  there  piecee  cleared  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Taking  the  line  of  road  I  have 
travelled  in  the  United  State*  as  a  sample,  it 
was  at  one  time  througii  woodland,  at  another 
through  cleared  portions,  but  etOl  wi^  a  suffl- 
ciency  of  timber  oh  the  fhrms  ;  now  np-hiD,  and 
tiien  down  again,  and  so  on  repeatedly*  wiUi  i 
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I  in  the  ftppearance  of  the  country,  which 
rendered  the  travelling  somewhat  dull. 

A  little  way  past  the  Greenwood  furnace,  the 
road  cute  a  bank  of  very  fine  sand,  which  struck 
me  as  well  suited  for  founderies. 

At  night  I  put  up  at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Ander- 
son, a  very  respectable  farmer,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  both  him  and  his  house.  He  was  a  quiet 
man,  and  spoke  but  little  j  but  withal  very  kind, 
u  alio  everybody  about  th#  house.  Supper 
vat  orer  when  I  arrived,  but  I  got  a  good  bed, 
ind  next  morning  the  breakfast-table  literally 
groaned  beneath  the  good  things  placed  upon  it. 
The  main  business  with  the  oook,  or  whoever  else 
Kt  the  table— for  I  saw  no  mistress — seemed 
to  be,  not  how  the  dishes  might  be  gracefully 
arranged,  but  to  fill  up  every  vacant  nook  with 
Mmothing  or  other.  The  Ainericans  don't  care 
•0  much  abeut  ceremony  or  taste— -that  of  the 
palate  excepted— -but  take  good  care  to  put 
plenty  on  the  board,  and  then  leave  every  indi- 
ridnsl  to  fill  his  Stomach  in  the  way  he  thinks 
beat  I  don't  make  the  above  remark  because 
Iliappened  to  be  well  treated  at  Mr  Anderson's, 
bat  1  found  It  to  apply,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
to  all  the  people  west  of  the  Hudson.  After 
breakfast,  as  it  was  raining  very  hard,  the  farmer, 
another  man,  and  myself,  sat  down  to  shell 
biokory-nuta  for  the  New  York  market-^they 
bringing  there  about  a  dollar  the  bushel.  These 
nnta,  walnuts,  and  chestnuts,  are  very  plentiful 
ill  over  the  United  States,  and,  along  with  acorns, 
fsrnish  a  very  nourishing  food  to  vast  droves  of 
(vine.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hickory-nuts, 
tbe  Ivgt  and  the  small ;  and  both,  like  the  wal- 
Bnt,  sre  the  better  of  a  hammer  to  break  them 
vith.  The  wood  is  v^y  tough,  and  of  great  uee 
ibr  many  purposes ;  and  it  is  from  this  good 
ivality  thai  General  Jackson  generally  goes  by 
tbe  familiar  appellation  of  Old  Hickory ;  and 
nrsly  of  all  the  sobriquets  that  might  be  applied, 
BOBS  suite  the  stem,  tough  old  chieftain  more 
pertinently*  In  Virginia  they  have  a  method  of 
flitting  it  into  long  thin  pieces  like  tape,  of 
Biany  yards  in  length.  These  are  worked,  in 
ft  tab  of  warm  water,  into  chair  bottoms,  and 
^Bm  by  far  the  easiest  to  sit  upon  of  any  that 
1  bave  tried. 

The  rain  liaving  stopped,  and  tired  of  shelling 
kickery-matsiy  I  again  set  forward  on  my  journey, 
nd,  in  th*  course  of  the  day,  passed  through 
^erwidk  and  Hamburgh — both  neat  enough 
plMss.  I  don't  know  where  I  staid  that  night, 
Wt  mtxt  night,  I  remember  very  weU,  I  slept 
yery  eomfortably  in  a  eorn-field.  I  had  now  got 
into  New  Jersey,  and,  by  the  tinae  I  reached 
^ewtoa,  the  meem  was  alio  a  good  way  on  her 
JMney.  Having  my  pockets  well  filled  with 
spplei^  Df  mind  cheery,  and  my  body  Ught  and 
^ringy,  with  the  fine  eool  evening  air,  I  thought 
it  best  to  prMOed,  and  make  up  for  it  by  resting 
Bering  ikm  dmf ;  for  the  days  were  still  very  hot. 
I  thesefere  marehed  on  for  a  while  very  oheerily, 
hat,  hyHHsd-hy,  a  £sding  of  lonenece  began  to 
f^ml  over  nse,  wHh  ardent  longings  after  a 
a  good  supper^  and  a  enug  bed ; 


and  these  feelings  became  more  intense  when,  on 
reaching  a  house,  I  observed  all  dark  and  silent 
about  it,  not  even  the  baying  of  a  dog  to  scare 
me— sure  intimations  that  the  inmates  were  all 
fast  locked  in  the  arms  of  sleep,  and  that  it  was 
now  too  late  for  me  to  gain  admittance.  House 
after  house  I  passed,  with  the  same  uncheery 
notice  that  I  must  either  walk  all  night  or  find 
a  restingplaoe  the  best  way  I  could.  I  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  the  first  corn-field  I 
came  to  1  made  up  my  mind  to  make  my  bed 
there.  For  this  purpose  I  collected  a  number 
of  sheaves  together,  and  made  a  kind  of  pent- 
house, in  which,  like  the  fox  among  the  brambles, 
1  for  a  while  lay  very  comfortable :  but,  by-and- 
by,  the  cold,  chilly  air  of  night,  notwithstanding 
all  my  care  in  patching  my  house,  began  to  in- 
commode me  very  much.  I  consequently,  being 
now  rested  tolerably  well,  took  the  road  again. 
When  morning  dawned,  I  found  myself  much 
tired,  and  in  a  very  rough  country,  with  the 
cleared  places  remarkably  stony.  One  field,  in 
particular,  I  observed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  where 
wheat  had  been  growing,  and,  to  all  appearance,  a 
good  crop  too ;  but,  notwithstanding,  it  appeared 
astonishing  to  me  how  it  could  ever  enter  into 
the  head  of  a  farmer  to  think  of  sowing  anything 
on  such  a  place :  you  could  not  tell  whether 
they  had  been  sowing  stonei  or  grain,  the  crop 
of  both  being  equally  good ;  in  fact>  there  was 
nothing  like  soil  to  be  seen— no,  nothing  but 
stones  and  stubble.  The  stoniness  of  the  land, 
however,  can  be  very  well  accounted  for,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  I  was  now  travelling  among 
the  spurs  of  the  Kittakinny  Mountains,  which, 
farther  to  the  southward,  assume  the  name  of 
Blue  Ridge.  My  principal  concern  now  was  to 
get  my  breakfast ;  so,  after  having  sat  down  by 
the  road-side,  and  taken  a  little  nap— for  I  was 
quite  worn  out — I  proceeded  to  a  house  standing 
a  little  way  off  the  road,  on  a  piece  of  newly 
cleared  land.  It  happened  to  be  a  German  house, 
and  the  people  could  speak  no  English.  I  sat  down, 
however,  by  a  fine  rousing  fire,  and  took  my  smoke, 
while  preparations  for  breakfast  went  cheerily 
onward«-«I,  of  oourae,  expecting  to  partake,  but 
as  yet  not  knowing  whether  I  was  to  have  a  share 
or  not.  I  waa  not  disappointed.  The  good  woman 
pointed  to  a  chair,  before  which,  on  the  table, 
stood  a  huge  bowl  of  coffee,  with  suitable  accom- 
paniments. You  may  be  sure  I  made  the  break- 
fast of  a  king ;  for  the  table,  although  the  people 
appeared  to  be  none  of  the  richest*  was,  in  the 
American  style,  covered  to  excess;  and, although 
early  in  the  morning,  everything  was  as  clean 
and  neat  as  if  they  had  expected  company.  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  on  this  identical  morning  I 
was  one  of  the  happieet  mortals  on  earth. 

The  German  settkre  are  a  quiet,  industrious, 
and  cleanly  race  of  people*  I  look  upon  them, 
as  a  body,  as  among  the  beet  oitizens  of  the 
United  Statee^at  least  they  were  very  good 
eitieens  to  me.  When  I  went  into  any  of  their 
houses,  I  generally,  in  the  8ooteh  fashion,  bade 
them,  ^*  Good-day  to  you  all.''  This  was  gene* 
rally  caeirered,  by  the  one  addressed,  by  a  shake 
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of  the  head^  as  much  as  to  say,  *'  I  don't  under- 
stand you."  My  next  manoeuvre  was  to  take  a 
seat  by  the  fire,  if  possible,  pull  out  my  pipe  and 
light  it,  when  it  would  not  be  long  before  some 
man  or  woman  would  take  their  seat  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fire,  if  not  already  there, 
as  it  were  to  keep  me  in  countenance  while 
smoking;  and  while  whiff  after  whiff  ascended 
the  chimney,  we  would  all  the  while  be  stealing 
glances  at  one  another,  not  in  a  suspicious  or 
hostile  manner,  but  in  a  sort  of  kindly  way,  as 
it  were,  as  if  we  had  wished,  if  possible,  to  enter 
into  conversation  ;  for  very  commonly  while  this 
dumb-show  way  of  friendly  greeting  was  going 
forward,  another  individual  would  be  placing 
upon  the  table  apple-pies,  milk,  and  other  et  ce- 
terM,  for  the  accommodation  of  my  stomach,  when 
the  smoke  was  finished.  In  my  peregrination 
through  Pennsylvania,  I  met  with  many  Dutch- 
men and  Germans,  and  found  my  pipe  to  stand 
me  in  great  stead.  In  the  first  place,  it  gave  me 
an  excuse  for  entering  a  house;  and,  in  the  second, 
it  was  a  ready  passport  to  their  smoke-loving 
hearts.  I  was  told  by  a  German,  that  his  country- 
men and  the  Dutch,  in  these  regions,  have  a 
great  aversion  to  strangers^that  is,  to  all  those 
who  cannot  speak  Dutch  or  German.  That  all 
such  are  by  them  called  Irish ;  against  whom,  it 
seems,  they  have  a  bitter  antipathy,  but  for  what 
reason  I  could  not  learn.  A  man  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament, 1  was  further  told,  would  travel  in 
these  parts  with  great  danger  of  starving  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  But,  thanks  to  my  pipe,  it 
was  a  good  friend  to  me,  supplying  the  places 
both  of  banker  and  interpreter. 

Having  filled  my  stomach,  and  thanked  my  kind 
entertainers  the  best  way  I  could — for  money 
they  would  take  none— I  set  forward  towards 
Hope,  a  lucky  name ;  but  the  village,  like  the 
goddess  frequently,  turned  out  to  be  no  great 
things.  It  had  a  dingy. looking  appearance,  and 
more  of  the  antiquated  air  of  European  villages 
than  any  I  had  seen  in  the  country.  But,  never 
mind,  Hopeonians;  hope  is  still  hope— 'tis  the 
day-star,  the  beacon  which  leads  men  onwards 
from  happiness  to  happiness,  and  without  it  the 
present  is  misery.  Leaving  the  village  behind, 
but  not  without  another  hope  and  brighter  pros- 
pects before  me,  I  jogged  quietly  on  my  way, 
until  I  reached  a  fine  green  knoll,  shaded  with 
hickory  and  chestnut,  when  I  felt  a  most  indo- 
mitable  inclination  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  I 
have  a  great  love  to  these  green  spots;  they 
are  oases  in  the  wilderness  of  life ;  so,  without 
more  ado  than  choosing  the  shadiest  chestnut,  I 
laid  myself  down  at  its  foot,  and  fell  fast  asleep. 
In  such  a  position,  in  all  good  conscience  I  ought 
to  have  dreamed  a  handsome  dream ;  and,  if  I 
had  been  some  SamuelJohnson  or  other,  I  would 
have  done  so ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  slept  as  sound  as 
a  marmot ;  and  when  I  awdcened,  the  sun  was 
wheeling  it  rapidly  down-hill  towards  the  far 
west.  My  route  soon  abutted  upon  the  Dela- 
ware—a charming  river^  with  finely  wooded 
banks — ^up  which  I  wound  my  way,  and,  by-and- 
by,  got  mingled  with  the  dismissed  eongregation 


of  a  neat  chapel,  standing  among  the  trees.  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  them  that  that  day  had 
been  a  high  day — ^that  a  new  organ  had  been  just 
erected — and  that  all  the  world  had  been  there 
to  hear  it  play,  to  their  great  delight  and  asto- 
nishment. It  was  certainly  a  strange  place  for 
a  church  organ ;  but  it  is  just  like  the  United 
States — you  will  there  find  things  in  the  woods 
which  can  be  found  in  no  other  woods  in  the 
world.  In  the  w4ods,  and  forests,  and  wilder- 
nesses of  other  countries,  you  may  find  wild 
beasts,  banditti,  and  old  baronial  castles,  and, 
maybe,  ruins  of  various  sorts ;  but  in  the  woods, 
and  forests,  and  wildernesses  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  wild  beasts,  which  are 
now  getting  scarce,  you  will  stumble  upon  rising 
towns,  and  villages,  and  churches,  and  organs, 
and  gentlemen,  and  ladies;  and  that  in  places  too 
where  one  would  never  expect  to  find  any  such 
things— a  sure  mark  of  the  rapid  march  of  the 
settlement  and  civilization  of  the  country. 

In  proceeding  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
I  saw  some  handsome  farms;  and,  hanging  by  the 
door  of  a  house,  I  observed,  for  the  first  time^ 
strings  of  peppers  in  pods  of  most  beautiful  red 
and  green.  Almost  at  every  house  I  had  hitherto 
passed,  strings  of  apples,  peeled  and  sliced,  were 
suspended  against  the  walls,  in  order  to  dry,  for 
preserves  and  pies  during  the  winter.  These 
are  very  fine,  and  are  sent  down  to  the  southern 
markets  by  barrelfuls. 

Night  began  to  draw  on  again  as  usual,  and, 
as  I  was  determined  no  more  to  lie  among  coro- 
sheaves,  I  thought  it  best  to  look  out  for  a  bed 
in  time.  On  turning  a  bend  of  the  road,  a  large 
three-story  stone  house,  with  the  door  standing 
invitingly  open,  struck  my  view.  A  stone  house 
is  not  a  very  common  article,  at  least  in  the 
parts  of  the  United  States  I  have  travelled— of 
course  it  struck  me  as  belonging  to  some  nabob 
or  other ;  but  never  mind,  quoth  I  to  myself, 
let  us  try  him — much  better  sleeping  with  gentle- 
men than  rogues  or  corn-sbeaves— so  in  I  went. 
The  first  object  that  took  my  attention  on  enter- 
ing, was  a  tall,  gaunt-looking  personage,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves :  this  was  the  master  of  the  man- 
sion ;  and,  sitting  by  the  fireside,  was  the  son, 
still  more  robustious  than  the  sire,  with  a  stoop 
in  his  shoulders,  and  a  fist  that  might  have  felled 
an  ox;  there  were  also  two  or  three  daughters,  not 
a  whit  behind  the  males  in  bone  and  sinew.  The 
family  seemed  to  me  to  be  some  odd  remnant  of 
the  Titans ;  and,  to  use  a  homely  figure,  although 
not  altogether  apposite,  they  very  much  resem- 
bled so  many  gaunt  Irish  oxen.  The  old  man, 
a  widower,  was  quite  conversable,  and  somewhat 
of  a  wag ;  of  course  he  and  I  soon  got  intimate. 
He  told  me  he  commonly  went  by  the  name  of 

old  Jack ,  I  forget  his  last  name ;  and  he 

was  certainly  in  independent  circumstances;  for  , 
he  was  very  rough,  swore  a  good  deal,  and  prided 
himself  in  being  an  atheist.  Whether  from 
vanity  or  a  fit  of  kindness,  I  know  not,  but  he 
took  me  through  all  the  rooms  in  the  house,  high 
and  low  ;  and,  by  the  time  we  got  down,  some 
visiters  had  called,  one  of  them  a  decent  young 
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mm,  whom  I  took  to  be  a  schoolmaster^  from 
the  circumstance  of  Jack  asking  me  if  I  could 
write.  Upon  answering  in  the  affirmative^  he 
pnt  a  piece  of  chalk  in  my  hand^  intimating  a 
wish  that  I  should  write  something  upon  the 
door.  Complying  with  his  humour,  I  took  the 
chalk  and  wrote  the  word  Delaware  backwards, 
at  which  he  broke  out  into  an  uncontrollable  fit 
of  jumping  about  the  room,  and  bandying  the 
yoang  man,  as  much  as  to  say  he  was  completely 
beaten  at  his  own  weapons.  For  supper  we  had 
boiled  chestnuts;  good  enough  things  in  their 
own  place,  but,  like  King  Richard  with  Friar 
Took,  I  had  strong  suspicions  that  Jack  and  his 
family  were  used  to  stronger  suppers  than  boiled 
chestnuts.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  many  of  the  Americans,  during  the  winter, 
make  only  two  meals  a-day — a  breakfast  and  a 
late  dinner — which  accounts  very  well  for  the 
boiled  chestnuts.  Next  morning's  breakfast,  any- 
how, made  amends  for  the  meagreness  of  the  pre- 
TioQs  night's  supper;  and  after  an  invitation  from 
my  friend.  Jack,  to  stay  longer  with  him—but 
which  my  impatience  to  see  what  novelty  the 
next  turn  of  the  road  would  present  prevented 
me  from  accepting — I  parted  with  him,  and  went 
on  my  way  rejoicing.  I  proceeded  about  two 
miles  further  up  the  Delaware,  and  crossed  that 
rirer  at  a  small  place  called  Columbia,  remark, 
able  for  nothing  that  I  could  see  but  broken 
viodows,  and  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  which  were 
either  in  course  of  being  erected,  or  which  had 
been  stopped  for  want  of  funds.  For  want  of  the 
bridge,  a  man  put  me  across  in  his  skiff;  and  1 
think  he  told  me  that  Columbia  was  about  200 
miles  above  Philadelphia,  following  the  course 
of  the  river ;  but  it  surely  can't  be  so  much  as 
^  that.  I  had  now  got  into  Pennsylvania,  and, 
io  appearance,  into  a  totally  different  country 
from  that  which  I  had  hitherto  traversed — so 
iDQch  difference  does  the  breadth  of  a  river  some. 
timet  make.  I  had  now  got  into  a  country 
*here  farming  seemed  to  be  better  understood, 
vhere  the  houses  were  more  substantially  built, 
^  the  kitchens  filled  with  pots  of  all  sorts — 
^per  pans  burnished  like  gold,  and  shelves 
^wded  with  pewrter  stoups  and  plates — like  to 
vbat  I  had  seen  in  my  young  days  in  our  ale- 
booses  at  home.  To  all  these,  were  added  a 
cleanliness  and  neatness  corroborative  of  Indus- 
^7  *ad  comfort.  The  roads,  too,  were  better  ; 
^  the  bams — yes,  the  Pennsylvania  barns — are 
^  most  striking  objects  in  the  country,  and 
furpass  anything,  I  believe,  of  the  kind  in  the 
Uown  world,  either  for  convenience  or  magni- 
^Qde.  In  fact,  they  are  more  like  factories  than 
tbe  things  commonly  called  barns.  In  the  end 
of  one  I  counted  no  less  than  seven  tiers  of  win- 
^W9,  all  glazed  and  painted — true,  a  good  many 
of  these  must  have  been  supernumeraries,  as 
there  was  one  in  the  very  angle  at  the  top  of 
tbe  gable,  which  roust  certainly  have  been  more 
for  diow  than  use ;  but  it  helps  to  shew  what  a 
l^eonsylvanian  Dutch  farmer  thinks  of  his  barn. 
The  lower  story  is  used  for  feeding  the  cattle ; 
ttd  ia  the  fecond,  on  each  side  of  the  houie^ 


two  large  folding-doors  open,  through  which 
they  can  drive  their  four-horse  teams,  loaded 
with  hay,  et  cetera,  right  through  the  house, 
and  deposit  the  burden,  in  passing,  upon  the 
mows.  One  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  such 
large  houses  upon  a  farm  were  built  more 
through  vanity  and  display  than  utility ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Pennsylvania  is  a 
great  wheat  country,  and  that  they  are  not  in 
the  custom  of  stacking  it,  as  with  us.  If  I  mis. 
take  not,  all  the  crop  is  housed ;  and  an  exten- 
sive farm,  of  course,  must  require  a  barn  of  no 
small  size  ;  and  if  one  of  these,  filled  with  pro- 
duce, produces  no  emotion  of  pride,  or  vanity, 
or  thankfulness  in  the  owner,  I  think  he  deserves 
to  be  without  one. 

When  I  had  surmounted  the  bank  of  the  river, 
I  stood  for  some  time  to  gratify  my  eyes  with 
the  view  down  the  narrow  valley  through  which 
the  Delaware  flows.  The  valley  being  narrow, 
the  view,  of  course,  is  confined,  consisting  of  the 
slopes  on  each  side  of  the  river,  finely  variegated 
with  farm  and  woodland ;  but  away  to  the  south- 
ward, following  the  course  of  the  river,  the  eye 
wanders  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  there  leav- 
ing the  imagination  to  roam  still  farther  on  the 
fertile  banks,  adorned  with  hamlets,  towns,  and 
cities.  In  progressing  forward,  I  soon  came  to 
a  large  brick  house  situated  a  little  way  off  the 
road.  I  mention  this  house,  as  it  was  the  first 
of  the  kind  1  had  seen,  and  will  stand  as  a  pat- 
tern for  a  great  many  more  which  the  traveller 
will  afterwards  meet  with,  especially  in  Virginia. 
In  £urope  there  are  almost  as  many  different 
styles  of  architecture  as  there  are  houses  ;  and, 
I  believe,  I  would  be  nearer  the  truth  if  I  had 
said  more,  for  there  are  some  houses  which  are 
built  in  more  than  one  style :  but,  in  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  private  dwellings  are  concerned, 
there  is  not  much  display  of  architecture.  When 
you  have  seen  one  brick  house,  you  have  seen  all 
the  brick  houses  in  the  country  ;  as  they  are  all 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  size,  and, 
maybe,  some  other  trifling  modification.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  log,  frame,  and  stone 
houses — the  first  one  you  see  is  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  rest.  Leaving  the  houses  in 
towns  out  of  the  question,  the  one  of  which  I 
am  now  speaking  was  the  first  of  the  kind  I  had 
hitherto  seen.  It  was  three  stories  high,  built 
of  brick,  and  of  proportional  extent  in  front ; 
at  one  end  was  attached  a  wing  extending  back- 
ward, so  as  to  form,  with  the  body  of  the  house, 
he  two  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  In  the 
present  instance,  this  wing  was  three  stories,  but 
in  some  it  is  two,  and  in  others  only  one.  Around 
this  large  building — which  certainly  must  have 
belonged  to  a  Representative.at  the  very  least-* 
there  was  nothing  which  had  the  semblance  of 
pleasure-grounds.  An  English  gentleman,  whose 
estate  enabled  him  to  maintain  so  large  a  house 
as  the  above,  would  certainly  lay  off  a  portion  in 
green  and  shrubbery,  by  way  of  ornament.  But 
the  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  greater 
part  of  American  gentlemen.  As  their  income  is 
derived^  not  from  renting  out^  but  cultivating 
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thair  prOptHy>  thay  may  be  inclined  to  beliere 
that  the  prettiest  pleMure-groande  are  thoie 
which  are  covered  with  wheat  and  Indian  com ; 
and  I  don't  know  but,  after  all,  they  are  in  the 
right.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  all  these  brick 
homes  are  new,  and  seem  to  be  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  new  order  of  things — a  step  nearer 
aristocracy ;  the  old  log  dwellings  being  by  far 
too  democratic  now-a-days. 

I'm  not  certain  whether  it  was  in  this  day's 
march  or  not  that  I  went  into  a  farm-honse  to 
rest  myself.  There  was  nobody  in  the  house 
but  the  goodwife  and  her  son,  who  was  lying  in 
bed  sick  of  the  fever.  I'he  old  woman  was  of 
Dutch  extraction,  but  spoke  good  English,  and 
we  soon  entered  into  conversation. 

"  You  don't  belong  to  this  country,  I'm  think- 
ing," said  she. 

<'  No,  ma'am." 

''  Well,  what  country  do  you  come  from  ?" 

"  Scotland." 

«  Ay,  Scotland ;  that's  far  away?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  a  long  way  from  this." 

''  Have  you  been  long  in  the  States  ?" 

^*  No,  ma'am ;  I'm  newly  come  down  from  Ca^ 
nada." 

'«  How  do  you  like  the  country  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  well." 

"  Better  than  the  Old  Country  ?" 

'*  No  j  I  like  the  Old  Country  best." 

At  this  the  old  woman  was  taken  rather  aback, 
for  an  American  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be 
possible  for  any  one  to  love  the  Old  Country 
better  than  America.    She  resumed— 

"  I  have  no  doubt  but  your  country  is  a  fine 
country,  but  then  you  have  got  a  King  ?" 

**  Well,  what  of  that,  provided  I  love  my  King 
and  country  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  you  are  all  slaves." 

"  That  requires  proof;  but,  supposing  we  are, 
and  we  prefer  being  slaves  to  freemen,  what  hin- 
ders us  from  being  as  happy  under  a  Kingly  as 
you  can  be  under  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment? I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  the 
States  yet  to  judge  fairly  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  governments,  as  regards  the 
well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the  people." 

She  shook  her  head ;  but  as  she  was  busy  cover- 
ing the  table  with  beef,  potatoes,  apple-pies, 
milk,  and  so  forth,  she  had  no  time  to  reply. 

"  I'm  thinking,"  said  she,  after  she  had  finished 
her  task,  "  that  you  have  not  got  your  dinner 
to-day  yet;  you  had  better  sit  down  to  table 
and  eat  something." 

The  old  lady  guessed  right ;  so,  without  fur- 
ther ceremony  than  thanking  her,  I  sat  down  to 
discuss  something  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  merits  of  the  two  countries ;  and,  as  the  good 
woman  had  spread  the  table  expressly  for  me,  I 
nrast  confess  I  liked  both  her  and  her  politics 
the  better  on  that  account.  Excepting  those 
which  I  had  with  my  friend,  the  hatter,  in  coming 
down  the  Hudson,  the  above  was  the  first  poli- 
tical debate  I  had  in  the  States ;  but,  as  I  pro- 
gressed farther  down  the  country,  and  began  to 
get  better  acquainted  with  the  natnre  of  the 


peeple>  theee  disputes  thickened  much  upon  me. 
In  fact,  in  that  respect,  I  have  literally  hid  to 
battle  my  way  through  the  country.  The  Ame- 
ricans, as  far  as  1  can  see,  have  an  idea  that  we 
are  all  slaves  at  home,  or  rather  something 
worse ;  nor  can  they  comprehend  how  any  man 
can  be  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  a  Monarchy  to 
a  Repttblic«»-or  Europe  to  America.  Bat  the 
truth  is,  the  Americans  in  general  know  just  u 
much  about  the  Old  Country  as  the  Old  Country 
knows  about  them,  and  that  is  little  or  nothing, 
notwithstanding  all  the  fine  books  that  have  hen 
written  about  America  and  the  Americans. 

Having  filled  my  stomach  with  apple-pie,  and  i 
a  second  time  thanked  mine  hostess  for  her  Icind-  | 
ness,  I  again  took  the  road.  During  this  day'i 
march  I  travelled  through  a  pleasant  enough 
country ;  and,  towards  nightfall,  landed  at  a 
very  comfortable-looking  farm-house  by  the  road* 
side,  where  I  intended  mooring  for  the  night, 
provided  the  people  were  kind  enough  to  let  me 
stay.  I  entered.  The  evening  fire  was  biasing 
cheerily  up  the  chimney,  and  gleaming  back  from 
shelves  well  filled  with  pewter  dishes  of  all 
sorts.  Thought  I,  this  is  the  very  place  for  me; 
so  I  addressed  myself  to  one  of  three  men  who 
were  sitting  by  the  fire,  taking  him  to  be  the 
master  of  the  house.  I  was  mistaken ;  goodman 
he  might  be,  but  master  he  certainly  was  not,  for, 
at  the  sound  of  my  voice,  a  jolly-looking  dame, 
who  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  a  child 
in  her  lap,  turned  her  head  round  in  my  direo* 
tion,  and  let  fly  a  volley  of  Dutoh,  German,  or 
Russian,  I  know  not  which,  as  I  never  studied 
these  languages.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  trans- 
late "  human  natur,"  as  Mr  Slick  calls  it ;  so, 
seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  there  but  a 
hearty  scolding,  and  that  not  even  "  soft  saw- 
der"— Mr  Slick's  prime  remedy  in  like  desperate 
cases— could  be  of  any  avail,  I  turned  upon  my 
heel,  and  started  for  the  door.  I  might  have 
shaken  the  dust  off  my  feet  at  the  heroine,  but 
as  it  is  much  more  pleasant  to  bless  than  to 
curse,  I  left  her  to  the  pleasing  reflections  of 
her  own  good  conscience,  and  went  in  search  of 
a  kindlier  dwelling.  Nor  did  I  go  far :  the  very 
first  house  I  came  to  I  was  sucoeasfiil.  To  be 
sure  it  had  a  very  ragged,  wo-begotten  physi- 
ognomy :  'twas  evident  it  belonged  to  no  Dutdi- 
man,  and  so  much  the  better,  thought  I ;  and  as 
for  its  tumble-down  appearance,  misfortune  be- 
gets commiseration,  so  there  may  be  more  com- 
passion within  these  ragged  walla  than  if  they 
had  been  built  of  marble.  A  young  man,  in  not 
much  better  plight  than  the  houae,  was  chopping 
firewood  before  the  door.  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  give  me  a  bed  for  the  night ; 
to  which  he  gave  me  a  ready  reply,  that  I  was 
welcome  to  such  accommodation  aa  hia  house  af« 
forded.  We  entered,  and  plenty  of  wood  being 
heaped  on,  we  aoon  had  a  good  fire^  and  again  I 
felt  completely  happy.  The  interior  of  thedwdl- 
ing  was  as  neat  and  clean  as  could  be  expected 
in  such  a  crasy  building  ;  bnt  the  priudpalpieee 
of  furniture  that  caught  my  attention  was  the 
miatrees  of  the  house,  a  vcry.'t]i»4ooking  young 
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n,  aad  withal  rety  modest,  quietly  going 
•bout  mtking  proparationg  for  rappor.  Among 
other  items  my  host  asked  me  what  oountryman 
I  WAS,  for  he  said  he  saw  I  was  not  American.  I 
told  him,  of  eourse,  that  I  was  a  Scotchman.  He 
eoold  not  beliere  it.  1  said  i  oould  not  help 
tKst ;  for  1  oould  not  make  mjreelf  be  bom  in  any 
other  eonntry  than  the  one  1  was  aetually  born 
in.  To  resolve  his  doubts  he  had  recourse  to  a 
school  geography  and  atlas^  from  which  he  cross- 
examined  me  for  a  while  to  his  entire  satisfaction^ 
and  great  honour  to  myself.  Yes,  says  he,  1  see 
ymn  a  Scotchman ;  and  we'll  havs  supper  by- 
and-by.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  idea  the 
Americans  in  general  have  of  Scotchmen,  but  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  one,  for  the  Yankees  call 
themselves  the  Scotch  of  America,  and  they  are 
pretty  'cute  chaps;  and  I  myself,  in  more  instances 
than  one^  have  been  kindly  treated  for  being  bom 
hi  the  "  land  o' cakes."  But,  somehow  or  other,  it 
sometimes  happened,  as  in  the  above,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  get  credit  for  being  so ;  and 
like  enough,  from  my  puny  body  and  light-heart- 
ed disposition,  they  took  me  for  a  Frenchman.  On 
dtting  down  to  supper,  which  was  a  most  excel- 
lent one,  I  was  surprised  by  a  door  opening  in 
the  comer  behind  me,  and  a  man  of  gentleman- 
like appearance  making  his  entrance,  and  quiet- 
ly taking  his  seat  at  table.  As,  during  the  repast, 
tiiere  was  little  or  no  conversation,  my  mind  was 
h\uj  forming  conjectures  upon  who  or  what  the 
stranger  might  be,  or  what  could  induce  him  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  such  a  ruin.  Having 
topped,  he  retired  as  silently  as  he  came,  and 
went  np  stoire  again  to  his  solitary  garret.  Being 
a  stranger  myself;  I  did  not  like  to  make  any  in- 
quiries about  him,  but  went  to  bed  immediately 
on  rinng  horn  table,  being  much  fatigued  with 
my  day's  travel.  Contrary  to  expectation,  my 
mpper,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  good  one,  and 
»7  bed,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  was  still  bet- 
ter. The  bed  was  soft  as  down,  and  the  sheets 
u  white  as  soap  and  bleaching  could  make  them ; 
ud  although  the  sickly  state  of  the  waUs  afford- 
ed quite  a  sufficiency  of  moonlight  through  them, 
yet  I  found  myself  remarkably  comfortable,  and 
it  was  not  long  ere  gentle  sleep,  the  friend  of  the 
weary,  with  its  soothing  and  balmy  influence, 
came  stealing  over  my  eyelids.  Before  I  sleep, 
liowever,  I  wish  to  make  this  remark,  that  the 
Americans,  ifdiether  they  can  get  clothes  and 
iMmses  or  not,  always  manage,  somehow  or  other, 
to  get  plenty  to  eat.  The  above  remark,  too,  does 
not  rest  for  its  tmth  only  upon  the  state  of 
tbings  as  seen  in  the  house  I  am  now  lying  in, 
but  upon  a  great  many  more  instances  of  the 
like  kind,  which  1  could  mention. 

Next  morning,  after  having  breakfasted  and 
liclped  the  man  to  gather  some  apples  for  the 
cider-press,  I  started  upon  further  adventures. 
To-day  I  passed  some  lakes,  which,  however,  the 
P^le  called  ponds^pretty  largeponds,  forsooth 
--but  the  Americans  are  so  used  to  big  rivers  and 
lekes,  that  a  stream  which,  in  England,  would 
inske  a  most  noble  Thames,  in  America  is  only  a 
^wttA  or  creek ;  and  a  lake  which,  in  the  Old 


Country,  wonld  form  an  important  part  in  the 
landscape  to  the  splendid  palace  on  its  shore,  in 
the  New  is  only  a  pond — nothing  but  a  mere  pond. 
No  wonder  doctors  differ.  My  first  restingplace 
was  at  a  small  cottage  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or 
rather  rock,  close  by  the  wayside.  One  room 
was  the  only  ohamber  in  the  dwelling,  but,  like 
the  generality  of  American  rooms,  it  was  dean 
and  neat.  A  good  bed  stood  in  one  corner,  and 
before  it,  on  the  ground,  was  a  rug  to  keep  the 
feet  warm  and  dry  on  retiring  to  rest.  By  the 
fire  was  an  elbow-chair,  and  in  said  chair  sat  a 
little  old  man,  with  a  nightcap  on  his  head,  while 
his  old  helpmate  was  "  todlin"  about  the  house, 
doing  various  little,  necessary  turns.  The  old 
man  was  pleasant  and  sociable,  and  he  and  I  soon 
got  into  familiar  conversation.  He  was,  more- 
over, a  Methodist  minister,  and  whether  1  told 
him  or  not  that  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Presby- 
terian persuasion  I  don't  recollect,  but  I  know 
we  managed  to  get  pretty  deep  into  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  Arminian  and  Calvlnistic 
creeds.  The  latter  and  its  reputed  author  he 
held  in  utter  abhorrence.  Being  no  great  adept 
in  school  divinity,  the  little  old  man  had  things 
pretty  much  his  own  way ;  and  if  his  discourse 
did  not  shew  much  learning  or  cogency  of  rea^ 
soning,  it  at  least  shewed  the  goodness  of  hit 
heart — a  thing  much  superior.  He  dwelt  much 
upon  the  passage, "  God  is  love,"  and,  of  course^ 
deduced  fVom  it  his  conclusions  that  such  a  good 
being  could  not  possibly  doom  any  son  of  Adam 
to  eternal  damnation.  But  he  ought  to  have  re-> 
membered,  and  the  Methodists  along  with  him, 
that  there  are  a  great  many  more  passages  than 
the  above  in  the  Bible,  and  also  that  the  Supreme 
Being  possesses  a  great  many  more  attributes 
besides  that  of  love.  Further,  the  Arminians  ought 
to  recollect  that  no  descendant  of  fallen  Adam 
has  any  right,  claim,  or  title  to  the  least  particle 
of  the  love  of  God;  and  that,  thousands  of  years 
ago,  our  fallen  ancestor  subscribed  virtually  and 
de  facto  to  his  own  damnation.  Further  yet,  it 
is  declared  by  an  express  revelation,  that  ihan 
cannot  save  himself;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  is  utterly  impossible  that  he  could  do  so,  how- 
ever willing.  Well,  then,  the  whole  work  of 
man's  salvation  must  necessarily  rest  upon  God, 
who  is  love,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  own 
good  pleasure.  But  all  men  are  not  saved.  God, 
then,  does  not  vouchsafe  of  his  love  to  those  who 
are  not  saved,  or  else  they  would  be  so,  for  God 
is  stronger  than  man.  I  have  already  said  that 
I  am  notmuch  versed  in  theology ;  for  a  voucher, 
therefore,  I  give  the  Arminians  the  Apostle  Paul. 
Perhaps  they  look  upon  him  as  no  great  authority 
in  the  question,  but  he  is  the  best  I  have;  and  from 
what  little  study  I  have  given  his  writings,  it  is 
very  plain  to  my  mind,  that,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  he  was  a  strict  Calvinist ;  or  rather 
Calvin,  far  f^om  being  the  author  of  the  creed 
which  goes  by  his  name,  was,  in  reality,  a  strict 
Paulist.  So  much  for  divinity.  Having  got  my 
smoke,  and  the  old  man's  blessing,  1  tmdged 
along  the  road  again.  Little  worthy  of  remark 
occurred  to-day;  1  passed  through  much  the 
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same  kind  of  country  as  heretofore ;  and  in  the 
evening  I  passed  Nazareth  on  my  right,  it  not 
lying  exactly  on  my  coarse.  It  is  inhahited,  I 
believe,  principally  by  the  Moravian  brethren. 
At  night  I  slept  at  a  German's  house^  and  the 
people  were  kind  enough  to  me.  In  the  mom. 
ing — and  a  most  beautiful  morning  it  was — I 
started  early,  and  got  to  Bethlehem  somewhere 
in  the  forenoon.     It  is  a  fine  town^  and  finely 


situated  on  the  Lehigh ;  very  cled^>  with  a  hand- 
some inn  and  some  large  stores.  It  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Moravian  brethren  in  Penssyl- 
vania>  if  not  in  the  United  States.  The  SocietT's 
buildings  are  on  a  large  scale,  resembling  col- 
leges, barracks,  or  cotton-mills,  as  you  like  to  take 
it;  and,  I  think,  somebody  told  me,  they  possessed 
a  great  deal  of  property  throughout  the  town. 
(To  he  continued,) 
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To  the  Editor  of  Tait'e 

Sir, — You  have  manifested  so  warm  an  in. 
Merest  in  Mr  Ciarkson's  cause,  against  his  depre- 
ciators,  that  I  am  encouraged  to  forward  to  you 
a  communication,  the  first  portion  of  which,  con- 
cerning no  one  but  myself,  would  not  merit  your 
attention  ;  but  it  will  be  compensated  by  what 
follows. 

In  my  supplement  to  Mr  Ciarkson's  Strictures 
on  the  Life  of  Mr  Wilberforce,  I  have  stated  that 
the  books  of  the  Abolition  Society,  instead  of 
proving  that  Mr  Wilberforce  from  the  beginning 
directed  the  Society,  (as  stated  by  the  biogra- 
phers,)  shew  him  in  scarcely  any  other  light  than 
as  being  engaged  to  conduct  their  cause  in  the 
House  uf  Commons.  Commenting  on  their  state- 
ment that  the  Committee  were  persuaded,  by  Mr 
Wilbei force's  arguments,  to  modify  and  rescind 
certain  resolutions,  I  said,  **  There  is  po  trace  in 
the  books  of  any  modifying,"  &c. ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  (p.  131)  quoted  a  minute  of  the  28th 
of  July  1788,  directing  that  Mr  Clarkson  should 
pay  regard  to  "advice  containt>d  in  Mr  VVilber- 
force's  letter  of  the  8th  of  July."  Now,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  have  just  discovered  in  the 
books  the  very  minute  the  existence  of  which 
I  so  unqualifiedly  denied.  It  is  in  these  words : — 
"  1 5th  July  1788. 

"  The  resolution  of  the  committee  on  the  1st 
instant,  for  calling  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  7th  of  August  next,  being  read  ; 
and  many  doubts  respecting  the  expediency  of 
the  measure,  at  this  juncture,  having  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  several  members ;  and  a  letter  from 
William  Wilberforce,  dated  Rayrigg,  the  8th  in. 
stant,  to  the  treasurer,  containing  many  forcible 
arguments  against  it,  being  produced — 

"  Resolved  unanimously — *  That  the  calling  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  be  for  the  pre- 
sent  suspended.' " 

This  minute  fully  justifies  the  statement  of 
the  Messrs  Wilberforce  as  to  this  one  transac- 
tion ;  and  I  very  much  regret  my  unaccountable 
oversight.  I  owe  to  the  Messrs  Wilberforce  an 
apology  for  my  mistake  ;  but  I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  remark,  that  it  was,  after  all,  absolutely  im- 
material as  to  the  great  question  at  issue  between 
them  and  Mr  Clarkson.  The  only  object  of 
these  citations  from  the  books  is,  to  shew  how 
much  or  how  little  Mr  Wilberforce  actually  in- 
terfered  in  the  business  of  the  Committee,  be- 
yond what  must  be  done  by  any  one  who  conducts 
Parliamentary  business.    Now^  this  newly  disco- 
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vered  minute  adds  nothing  to  the  information 
given  by  the  one  before  printed  by  me.  It  still 
remains  a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  there  ii 
no  evidence  on  the  books  of  Mr  Wilberforce  har. 
ing  ever  suggested  a  single  idea,  beyond  that  of 
warning  the  Committee  against  giving  "  offence 
to  the  Legislature  by  forced,  unnecessary  asso- 
ciations." Mr  Clarkson  having  organised  the 
Society,  and  brought  Mr  Wilberforce  into  con- 
nexion with  it,  proceeded  to  establish  Societies 
through  the  kingdom;  Mr  Wilberforce,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  friend  and  partisan  of  Mr  Pitt, 
naturally  enough  objected  to  so  much  agitation, 
and  succeeded  in  checking  what  he  thought  too 
active  measures  !  And  on  this  single  act  re«ti 
the  right  of  Mr  Wilberforce  s  son  to  represent 
him  as  the  Director  of  the  Committee.  I  have 
set  out  the  several  references  to  him. 

I  have  now,  sir,  to  lay  before  you  a  document 
of  a  very  different  character.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  that  the  biographers  state,  that  Mr  Wil- 
berforce had  received  so  unfavourable  an  im- 
pression of  the  character  of  Mr  Ciarkson's  his- 
tory, that  he,  at  one  time,  resolved  not  to  read 
it!  Now,  the  letter  which  Mr  Wilberforce 
wrote  to  Mr  Clarkson,  on  receiving  a  presenta- 
tion copy,  has  been  very  lately  found.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  it,  because  it  supplies  a  most  sig- 
nificant comment  on  that  text : — 

"  May  20,  1808. 

^'Mt  Dear  Sib, — I  have  been,  for  sevenl 
days,  intending  (indeed  ever  since  I  heard  the 
book  was  out)  to  write  to  Mr  Allen,  to  beg  him 
to  secure  me  a  copy.  That  which  is  now  on  my 
table  will  be  more  valuable  to  me,  on  account  of 
its  being  your  gift.  I  shall  assign  it  a  distin- 
guished place  in  my  library,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  obligations  under  which  all  who  took  part 
in  the  Abolition  must  ever  be  to  you,  for  the  per- 
severing exertions  by  which  you  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  final  victory.  That  the  Almighty 
may  bless  all  your  other  labours  of  love,  and  in- 
spire you  with  a  heart  to  desire,  a  head  to  de« 
vise,  and  health  and  spirits  to  execute  then 
and  carry  them  through,  is  the  cordial  wish  and 
prayer  of  your  faithful  friend,  &c. 

"  W.  WiLBERFOBCS. 

*^  I  beg  my  remembrances  to  Mrs  Clarksoi» 
My  wife  would  join ;  but  I  never  get  to  her,  at 
Broomfield,  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturdi^ 
afternoon  or  Sunday  morning."  > 

This  letter  does  not  amount  to  a  reoognition  i| 
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the  correetneM  of  Mr  Clarkton's  statements,  (Mr 
Vl]b«rforce'8CODtinaed  friendship  with  Mr  Clark, 
ton  to  the  day  of  his  death  prove  that ;)  hut  the 
letter  is  in  this  respect  verj  remarkable ;  that  while 
others  have  idly  objected  to  MrClarkson's  History 
on  the  ground  that  it  contained  too  much  of  Mr 
Chrkson'B  own  doings,  Mr  Wilberforce  assigns  it 
a  distuguished  place  in  his  library^  for  no  other 
reason  than  it  is  a  *'  memorial  of  the  obligations 
of  all  Abolitionists  to  him  for  his  persevering 
exertions" — that  is,  because  it  records  his  own 
uctiona.     The  pious  prayer  that  follows  shews 
in  what  estimation    Mr  Wilberforce  held  the 
"other  labours  of  love,"  "the  heart  to  desire, 
the  head  to  devise,"  &c.  of  his  friend.    Mr  Wil. 
herforce,  writing  such  a  letter,  had  no  presenti- 
ment that  his  sons,  becoming  his  biographers, 
would  one  day  endeavour  to  cast  all  possible  re- 
proach on  that  same  book;  that  they  would  not 
refer  to  it  as  an  authority  even  when  their  state- 
ments had  no  other  authority;  asserting  of  it 
that  it  contains  numberless  misstatements,  which 


they  declined  pointing  out !  Nor  did  he  antici- 
pate at  any  time  that  they  would  do— -what  the 
public  are  sufficiently  apprized  of,  and  it  may  be 
added,  have  generously  resented. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  attempt  to  degrade 
has  been  turned  into  the  conferring  of  honour ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  Messrs  Wilberforce  that  Mr 
Clarkson  is  indebted  for  this ;  that  he  has  been 
allowed  to  take  possession,  during  his  life,  of  a 
portion  of  that  ''  estate"  which  good  men,  as  well 
as  wits,  in  the  usual  course  o£  events,  "  inherit 
after  death."  Had  the  Messrs  Wilberforce  never 
written,  posterity  would  have  assuredly  assigned 
Mr  Clarkson  the  first,  and  Mr  Wilberforce  the 
second  place  of  glory,  in  effecting  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave-trade;  but  Mr  Clarkson's  merits 
would  not,  without  their  fostering  aid,  have  been 
thus  honouringly  and  honourably  acknowledged 
during  his  life. — I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

H.  C.  Robinson. 
Plowden  Building, 
20th  April  1839. 
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The  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  subjoined, 
was  originally  written  by  M.  Guizot,  as  a  contribu- 
tion  to  one  of  the  latest  numbers  of  the  Revue 
Franeaue^^A  Doctrinaire  monthly  periodical, 
commenced  in  the  last  years  of  the  Restoration, 
laspeoded  in  1830,  and  revived  in  1837.  The 
Mcond  series  is,  in  our  opinion,  destined  to  pos- 
sess no  farther  value  than  as  representing,  in 
some  sort,  the  registry  of  the  decease  of  that 
political  and  philosophical  eclecticism  the  regis, 
try  of  wfaosA  birth  was  represented  by  series  the 
first.  M.  Guizot's  contribution  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  twice  translated  into  English, 
the  one  quoted  by  us  being  the  second  and  best 
translation.  It  has  also  been  done  into  German, 
praised  and  quoted  by  both  Whig  and  Tory 
journals,  and  designated  to  the  public  as  an  im- 
portant tract  on  an  important  subject. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  deny.  It  is  immense  and 
urgent :  immense,  for  the  safety  of  generations 
depends  on  it — urgent,  for  a  time  approaches 
▼hen  the  solution  of  the  problem  may,  with  us, 
tt  throughout  all  Gurope,  be  imperiously  called 


for.  Andy  whatever  may  be  said,  it  is  to  a  pre- 
sentiment of  this  epoch  universally  diffused — to 
the  too  long  despised  power  of  this  word.  De- 
mocracy, dazzling  us  here  in  the  first  page,  and 
which,  though  branded  not  long  since  as  the 
watchword  of  certain  obscure  fanatics,  now  meets 
us  as  if  by  enchantment — the  nucleus  of  all  ques- 
tions of  any  weight — the  burden  of  all  writers, 
even  the  most  quiet-loving,  to  whatever  rank 
they  may  belong :  to  this  it  is  we  attribute,  in 
a  great  degree,  the  interest  that  M.  Guizot's 
pamphlet  seems  to  have  excited;  for  its  real  import- 
ance is,  in  our  opinion — (can  we  hope  to  be  par- 
doned by  our  Whig  and  Tory  contemporaries?)—- 
none,  or  next  to  none.  Perhaps  the  most  evi- 
dent lesson  it  teaches,  is  the  incapacity  of  the 
Doctrinaire  or  Juste- Milieu  school  to  com- 
prehend the  existing  question,  and  the  inevit- 
able degradation  of  superior  talents,  as  often 
as  they  undertake  the  defence  of  an  unjust 
cause. 

The  abilities  of  M.  Guizot  are  really  superior, 
and  destined  him  for  something  better  than  the 
part  he  has  played  since  1830.t     Freely  disposed 


*  Democracy  in  Modem  Communities,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot.     London  :   Senior.     1838. 

t  <*  How  can  M.  Guizot  bring  himself  to  lay  his  noble  mind  at  the  serrice  of  the  intriguers  and  jackals  of  a  Court  ? 
H»w  can  he,  who  is  an  honest  man,  feel  himself  at  ease  in  the  midst  of  a  ministerial  crew,  so  servile  and  depraved  ? 
Does  not  be,  who  has  so  closely  inspected  the  bottom  of  so  many  false  hearts — of  so  many  debauched  consciences— 
•fso  much  venal  or  pride-pandering  corruption— does  not  he  blush  to  his  eyelids  at  the  position  he  fills?  How  can 
^.  a  Protestant,  whose  ancestors  endured  persecution  for  the  liberty  of  religious  opinion,  forbid  the  liberty  of  political 
opinion  to  those  who  hare  been  the  sovereign  manipulators  of  charters,  of  oaths,  and  of  kings  ?  He  who  demanded 
^  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  how  could  he  propose  that  writers  should  be  condemned  to  the  thousand 
times  more  cruel  penalty  of  transportation — to  the  snllenness  of  a  desert  isle,  under  a  sky  of  fire  ?  He,  a  man  of 
fceiing  and  taste,  how  could  he  set  material  interests,  so  coarse  and  brutal,  above  the  interests  of  morals— above  the 
■cned  love  of  coantry  and  liberty — above  all  those  noble  affections  which  are  the  life,  the  charm,  and  the  grandeur 

ofaeiviJizad  people?    God  has  permitted  him  so  much  evil,  in  chastisement  for  his  pride. 

Pride  ftlU  too  much  of  his  soul,  to  leave  any  room  there  for  other  sentiments.  He  would  be  the  first  to  dive  into  the 
eoean,  for  that  he  should  drown  would  be  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things;  and  he  believes  in  his  own  infallibility 
with  a  violent  and  desperate  faith. 

**  M.  Guixot  is  of  short  and  slender  stature ;  but  he  has  expressive  features,  and  fine  eyes,  with  extraordinary  fire 
in  their  glance.  His  bearing  and  aspect  have  something  severe  and  pedantic,  as  have  all  the  proAssors,  and  par- 
ticularly thoee  cf  the  Doctrinaire  sect — the  sect  of  pride.  His  voice  is  full,  sonorous,  and  positive— if  it  exhibit  not 
the  flexible  emotions  of  the  soul,  it  Is  rarely  hollow  or  husky.'*— .^/im^  on  th$  Parliamtiniatry  Oratcrgf  by  Timon, 
(M.  Cwineuin,)  1837* 

»a  LXTi.-.roi'.  ru  2 1 
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to  do  justice  to  his  volumes  on  European  History^ 
though  they  are  destitute  of  all  insight  into  the 
future — recognising  the  gravity  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  his  disquisition  on  our  own  Revolu- 
tion, though  the  light  in  which  he  compares  it 
with  the  French  Revolution,  appears  to  us  totally 
false — ready  to  admit  all  that  there  is  of  excel- 
lence  in  his  character,  provided  it  be  also  admitted 
that  the  love  of  power  has  modified  it  consider- 
ably— we  do  not  contest  his  right  to  the  first 
place  among  the  men  who  compose  the  Doctri- 
naire phalanx.  Alone,  perhaps,  among  them,  does 
he  possess  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  chief  of 
a  party;  for  he  alone,  perhaps,  has  a  decided 
system  and  a  resolute  purpose — he  alone  knows 
from  whence  he  is  setting  out,  and  whither  he 
wants  to  go.  The  middle-class  Aristocracy  which 
has  substituted  itself  for  that  of  blood,  has  not  a 
more  able  supporter,  a  more  faithful  representa- 
tive than  he.  Only,  what  are  we  to  say  of  a 
party  who  thus  make  intelligence  slay  its  best 
friends — who  force  men,  matured  by  searching 
historical  study,  to  break  the  law  of  continuity, 
which  is  the  very  foundation  of  history — sturdy 
spirits,  to  speak  in  misty  and  unintelligible 
phrases — hardy  and  choleric  politicians,  to  recoil 
before  the  antagonist,  Idea — to  attack  it  by  by. 
paths,  and  ndver  confront  it  bravely  and  honour, 
ably? 

All  this  there  is  in  the  pamphlet  of  M.  Guizot. 
All  this  there  is ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  there 
is  nothing  but  this.  Wherefore,  we  should  not 
have  cared  to  write  these  few  pages,  had  we  not 
espied  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  exagger- 
ated reputation  which,  for  some  time — not  with- 
out design  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  certain  per. 
sons — has  been  gaining  currency  amongst  us  for 
M.  Guizot,  the  statesman ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  had  not  found  in  this  little  essay  a  sum. 
mary  expression  of  the  general  tactics  that  govern 
the  operations  and  discussions,  parliamentary  or 
otherwise,  of  the  entire  party. 

The  danger  we  refer  to  is  that  of  suffering  to 
be  resold  to  ourselves — brushed,  smartened,  trim- 
med, and  disguised  by  a  Continental  cut — those 
very  clothes  that  M.  Guizot  bought  from  us  some 
fifteen  years  since ;  that  of  becoming  enamoured 
of  a  translation,  just  precisely  when  we  begin  to 
weary  of  the  original ;  that  of  retracing  a  road 
already  gone  over,  fancying  ourselves  all  the 
while  on  the  march  forward.  We  can  now  but 
enunciate  this  danger,  without  further  explana- 
tion ;  with  a  promise  to  return  to  it,  should  the 
case  occur. 

Their  tactics,  snmmed  up  in  as  few  words  at 
possible,  are  these: — Whenever  you  desire  to 
refate  a  principle  and  impede  its  action  for  the 
future,  begin  by  approving  all  that  it  has  effected 
in  the  past.  You  risk  nothing  by  accepting  what 
is  accomplished  Fact ;  and  you  give  yourself  an 
appearance  of  impartiality  and  moderation,  whieh, 
with  the  majority  of  readers,  will  create  a  pre- 
sumption  in  your  favour.  The  business  of  the 
past  thus  settled,  you  have  nothing  further  to  do 
with  it — all  your  efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  ih« 
perversion  of  the  principle — a  question  falsified 


is  a  question  destroyed.  Take  the  material  ex. 
pression  of  the  principle,  the  mechanical  process 
of  its  agency,  and  constantly  substittite  this  last 
enunciation  for  the  enunciation  of  the  priaciple 
itself.  Analyse  the  principle,  then  take,  one  by 
one,  and  separately,  the  elements  composing  it, 
and  shew  what  there  is  incomplete  in  each  of 
them.  Never  look  at  the  whole — never  define- 
nothing  more  dangerous — talk  phrases — be  posi- 
tive ;  and,  if  you  succeed  so  far  as  to  get  yont 
position  of  the  question  accepted,  the  victory  is 
yours,  and  in  the  deduction  from  your  premises 
you  may  play  the  logician  at  your  ease. 

We  are  much  deceived  if,  among  all  the  politi- 
cal works  of  the  school  known  as  the  firm  of 
Cousin,  Guizot,  &  Co.,  there  be  found  a  single 
one  that  does  not,  more  or  less,  betray  the  in- 
fluence of  the  above  system.  And  this  we  can 
rapidly  verify  by  the  little  sample  before  us. 

The  democratical  Fact  exists ;  it  exists  in  a 
state  of  power ;  it  has  fought,  conquered,  de- 
stroyed other  rival  powers.    Like  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  it  reveals  itself  here,  there,  and  every- 
where.   Some  hope  in  it,  others  tremble  at  it, 
none  deny  it.    Of  the  two  writers  who  furnished 
M.  Guizot  with  the  occasion  for  his  article,  the 
one,  M.  Billiard,  belonging  to  the  Republican 
creed,  maintains,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Democra- 
tic Organization  of   France,"    that  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  society  "  must  inevitably  tend  to 
establish  an  equality  of  political  rights,  universal 
suffrage,  and,  in  fact,  end  in  a  republic."    The 
other,  M.   Alletz,    yesterday  siding  with  the 
Carlists,  to-day  with  the  Doctrinaires,  asserts,  in 
his  book  "  On   the  New    Democracy,  or  the 
Habits  and  Influence  of  the  Middle  Classes," 
that ''  the  natural  result  of  this  condition  is  the 
consolidation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  (as 
established  by  the  Revolution  of  1830,)  in  the 
spirit  of  the  charter,  and  in  the  persons  of  the 
present  dynasty."  If  democracy  be  nothing  more, 
as  his  title  would  indicate,  than  the  ariitocraey 
of  the  middle  classes,  he  is  perfectly  right;  but 
^'  all  unanimously  concur  in  admitting  that  the 
present  state  of  society  is  thoroughly  democratic, 
and  that  the  democratic  principle  will  ultunately 
triumph  over  every  other."    Let  us  not,  however, 
suppose  that  M.  Guizot  mistakes  his  path  so  far 
as  rashly  to  abjure  this  principle  ;  far  from  it- 
he  takes  it  under  his  protection.     "  Assuredly," 
says  he,  '*  there  must  be  truths   considerable 
truth,  in  this  opinion."    Is  there  not,  as  it  were, 
a  shade  of  sadness  hovering  over  these  words  ? 
It  may  be — and  that  is  aU  ;  a  mere  passing  cloud, 
a  weakness  hastily  suppressed.     M.  Guisot  per- 
forms his  part  with  tolerable  grace  ;  he  creates 
himself  the  historian  of  democracy :  he  recounts 
and  confirms  its  conquests.  ^'  It  Has  destroyed" — 
these  admissions  are  precious — <'  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, or  the  personal  power  of  oneman  orer  another, 
by  virtue  of  the  right  of  property ;  the  gystem 
of  castes,  or  the  immovable  and  perpetual  con- 
centration of  social  privileges  and  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few ;  the  system  of  the  right  divine, 
lay  or  ecdesiasticd — that  is,  tke  presamptioa  of 
representing  God  upon  earthy  and  the  rapprei- 
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^on  of  all  human  control  over  power :  these  are 
the  victories  of  modern  democracy^.  They  are 
yictoriet  at  once  glorious  and  legitimate." — 
P.  16. 

Now,  should  we  not  expect  that  M.  Guizot 
would  go  on  to  educe  the  law  of  the  movement 
of  futurity  from  a  principle  endowed  with  so 
much  vitality  ?  Should  we  not  expect  that, 
whilst  seeking  to  imbue  its  march  with  regu- 
larity, he  would  go  on  to  assign  its  future  con- 
quests ?  Should  we  not  suppose  that,  strong  in 
the  past  and  in  that  prophetic  series  of  succes- 
sive emancipations  so  logically  accomplished,  he 
would  go  on  to  cry  in  the  ear  of  the  retrograde 
and  stationary — •»  Movement  is  the  law  of  the 
world ;  all  your  efiforts  will  but  communicate  a 
riolent  and  dangerous  character  to  that  force 
whose  action  will  evolve  itself  mildly  and  pro- 
ductively if  it  encounter  no  obstacles.  You 
could  not  prevent  the  transmutation  of  the  slave 
into  the  serf,  of  the  serf  into  the  peasant  and 
artisan — you  will  not  prevent  the  transmutation 
of  the  peasant  and  artisan  into  the  citieen." 

Alas,  no  I    This  would  be  logical  enough  for 
M,  who  have  no  reason  for  halting  on  our  route ; 
but  not  so  for  M.  Guizot.    He  has  two  systems 
of  logic  ;  one  for  the  past,  the  other  for  the  fu- 
tore— or  rather  for  the  existing  state  of  thingn— 
which  he  intends  to  maintain  as  long  as  possible. 
M.  Guizot  is   revolutionary — but  only  to  the 
year  1830  ;  progressive — but  only  to  the  amended 
charter  of  the  7th  of  August.    On  that  day  de- 
mocracy should  have  sent  in  her  resignation.    In 
destroying  the  aristocracy  of  blood,  she  did  well 
~M.  Guizot  is  not  noble ;  but  for  the  moneyed  or 
middle  class  aristocracy,  let  her  beware  of  touch- 
ing it — M.  Guizot  is  of  the  middle  class.     If  she 
has  overturned  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Bour- 
Iwia,  so  far  so  right ;  but  for  the  youngest,  that 
is  immortal.     And  so  with  the  rest.    What  talk 
fw  of  the  eternal  rights  of  humanity — of  the  in. 
<%3sant  working  going  on  in  its  bosom  ?     Entire 
humanity  has  worked  but  to  achieve  the  charter 
of  1830  ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  the  laws  of  Septem- 
ber worked  just  so  far  as  to  attain  the  system  of 
M.  Chiizot.     Htimanity  is  truly  fortunate  ;  she 
has  now  only  to  repose  in  quiet.    By  a  legislative 
labour  of  seven  hours,  the  seventh  of  August 
fused  those  Pillars  of  Hercules,  beyond  which 
there  is  to  be  no  progress. 

What  if  some  one  should  say  to  M.  Guizot — 
There  are  no  pillars  of  Hercules  known  to  pro. 
fression  >  God  alone  has  fixed  them  ;  and  we 
^Dow  not  how  he  should  have  revealed  his  secret 
to  you.  In  virtue  of  what  right,  of  what  cri- 
terioa,  of  what  principle,  then,  do  you  dare  to 
determine  their  place?  On  what  law  do  you 
rest  youTeelf>  in  pronouncing  that  certain  con- 
qaeats  of  the  human  mind  are  lawful,  while 
others  are  not  so  }  How  do  you  dare  to  approve 
the  past,  if  it  he  not  in  virtue  of  a  principle 
traced  up  to  God  himself,  and  legitimating 
the  movement  hitherto  pursued?  If  you  pos- 
sess the  icnofrledge  of  this  principle,  why  not 
prMjIiOm  it  boldly  ?  Can  it  be  that  this  principle 
^ofild  be  iii4xmv^enieiit  to  you  ?     If,  instead  of 


bowing  down  only  before  the  material  Fact  of 
conquests  already  accomplished,  you  should 
recognise  in  this  Fact  a  manifestation  of  the  will 
of  that  God  who  is  the  eternal  source  of  the  life 
of  humanity,  would  you  not  also  be  compelled  to 
ratify  all  the  conquests  that  humanity  may  ac- 
complish in  the  future  ?  These  conquests  which 
you  have  just  approved  are  either  merely  the 
fruit  of  chance,  of  capricious  revolt  crooned 
with  success — and,  in  that  case,  by  what  title  do 
they  appear  to  you  glorious ;  by  what  title  do 
you  declare  them  legitimate — that  is  to  say,  in 
conformity  with  the  law  of  the  existence  of 
humanity-^or,  rather,  they  are  the  effect  of  a 
divine  impulse,  in  accordance  with  which  men 
unceasingly  strive  to  develope  themselves — to 
associate  themselves — to  perfect  themselves— 
to  approximate  themselves  to  that  unity  willed 
by  God  when  he  caused  humanity  to  proceed 
from  a  single  man — to  that  Liberty  willed  by 
God  when,  placing  before  them  good  and  evil, 
right  and  wrong,  ho  made  them  responsible  for 
their  choice — to  that  Equality  (which  is,  at 
bottom,  but  liberty  for  all,  and  without  which 
liberty  is  but  a  bitter  deception)  willed  by  God 
when  he  gave  to  all  an  immortal  soul,  called  to 
the  same  certain  end — to  that  Associatioic^ 
lastly,  willed  by  God  when  he  made  man  a  being 
essentially  social,  and  unable  to  exist  where 
there  exists  not  a  common  law^  a  common  aim, 
a  common  consent,  a  common  co-operation :  and^ 
in  this  case,  how  dare  you  fix  an  arbitrary  limit 
to  the  activity  of  this  impulse  ?  How  dare  you 
shackle  the  march  of  the  People?  How  dare 
you  hinder  them  from  overturning  successively 
all  the  obstacles  that  ambition  and  selfishness 
may  heap  on  their  route  ?  The  People  first  en- 
countered the  aristocracy  of  the  nobles,  and 
overturned  it.  It  did  well,  say  you :  true — but 
why  will  it  not  do  equally  well  in  overturning 
all  else  that  may  rise  before  it  ?  France  has 
overthrown  Louis  XVI.  and  Charles  X.  She 
did  well,  say  you  still.  But  was  it  because 
Louis  XVI.  and  Charles  X.  were  called  by  these 
particular  names  that  she  did  well  ;  or,  is  it  that 
she  would  do  well  to  overthrow  every  influence, 
by  what  name  soever  called,  which  threatens  to 
strike  at  her  nationality,  her  honour,  her  liberty 
of  progress  ?  Very  evidently,  it  cannot  be  from 
a  detail,  but  from  a  principle,  that  we  must  de- 
duce the  legitimacy  of  the  undertakings  of  hu- 
manity. It  cannot  be  the  overthrow  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  nobility,  or  of  any  particular  man  who  may 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  mass,  that  forms  its 
destiny,  but  rather  the  overthrow  of  Abistocracy, 
by  whatever  term  of  privilege  and  exclusiveness 
it  may  be  called — whether  it  may  be  incarnate 
as  a  man  or  as  a  caste,  as  a  king  or  as  a  tribune* 
as  an  individual  or  as  an  assembly ;  and,  by 
interdicting  the  democracy  from  combating  the 
aristocracy  of  the  middle  classes,  whilst  you  are 
lauding  its  contests  with  the  higher  c\as8e9,  are  you 
doing  aught  else  than  renouncing  every  rational 
basis  for  the  appreciation  of  events,  and  substitut- 
ing for  law  the  caprices  of  your  own  individual 
impressions  ? 

2  I  2 
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To  this— judging  from  his  pamphlet — M. 
Guizot  has  little  to  offer  in  reply ;  at  least,  no. 
thing  directly ;  but,  by  suddenly  ohanging  his 
ground,  he  takes  the  question  in  another  point 
of  view.  You  can — he  says  to  Democracy — you 
can  only  reject,  overthrow,  destroy;  you  can 
build  nothing ;  you  possess  not  a  single  positive 
principle  able  to  organize  anything.  Now,  the 
world  cannot  repose  on  ruins — cannot  live  on 
negations.  Thus,  it  is  not  I  who  desire  to 
arrest  progression ;  it  is  you  who  are  unable  to 
produce  it.    Answer  me  that. 

There  is  in  this  argument,  coming  from  M. 
Guizot,  a  great  deal  of  chicanery,  which  we 
could  be  well  content  to  meet  by  a  series  of 
interrogations. 

What  is  to  destroy  ?  we  would  ask  of  M. 
Guizot — What  is  to  build  ?  Is  not  to  reject  any- 
thing, to  affirm  its  contrary  ?  When  the  religion 
of  Christ  superseded  the  Pagan  belief  of  two  na. 
tions,  and  produced,  in  consequence,  the  Aboli- 
tion  of  Slavery  in  JSurope,  did  it  not  make  for 
humsnity  the  first  essential  step  towards  its 
union?  When  Democracy  rejected  the  feudal 
power,  did  it  not  affirm  human  liberty  ?  When 
it  overthrew  the  influence  of  castes,  did  it  not 
proclaim  the  equality  of  men  amongst  each 
other  ?  On  these  two  bases  of  aU  association, 
has  there  not  been  organized,  in  America,  some- 
thing which,  though  far  from  being  faultless  in 
our  eyes,  yet  lives,  proceeds,  and  prospers,  at 
least  as  much  as  any  government  now  existing 
in  Europe  ?  Moreover,  would  not  the  argument 
have  applied  at  the  very  birth  of  Democracy  as 
well  as  at  the  present  day  ?  and,  if  it  had  been 
applied  and  admitted,  should  we  not  have  been 
deprived  of  those  two  conquests  or  successive 
overthrows  which  M.  Guizot  proclaims  to  be 
glorious  and  legitimate?  Would  it  not  have 
been  far  more  natural  to  affirm  that  no  principle 
can  effect  the  work  of  organization  till  it  has 
annihilated  the  opposing  principle  in  all  its 
manifestations;  and  that  the  aristocratic  principle 
not  being  yet  conquered — since  its  existence  in 
the  middle  classes  is  the  very  pith  of  the  present 
question — we  have  no  right  to  reproach  the  still 
unthroned  Democracy  with  its  inaptitude  for 
organization?  When  we  have  asked  all  this, 
we  shall  have  done  but  one  half  of  our  question- 
ing. But  it  is  our  wish  to  meet  M.  Guizot  on 
his  own  ground. 

Democracy  (says  M.  Guizot)  has  only  two 
principles  wherewith  to  re-organize.  These 
are — "Personal  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of 
every  individual  over  himself;  the  sovereignty 
of  the  number — which  its  partisans,  in  order  to 
disguise  it,  term  the  sovereignty  of  the  People 
»-or  the  right  of  the  majority  over  the  minority. 
Whoever  considers  modern  Democracy  closely, 
will  discover  that  all  its  ideas,  all  its  attempts 
at  social  organization  issue  from  and  finally 
return  to  these  principles." — P.  17.  He  then 
goes  on  to  examine  these  one  by  one,  (see  above,) 
and  thence  to  prove  the  impotence  of  these  two 
principles,  which  should,  on  the  contrary,  harmo. 
niif  thenuielTfe  into  a  true  Democratic  constitu. 


tion.  This  should  be  particularly  remsrked; 
for,  in  the  separate  consideration  of  two  elementi 
equally  sacred  in  our  eyes — but  which  are  only 
complete  the  one  by  the  other— rests  all  the 
force  of  M.  Guizot's  pamphlet. 

Straitened  as  we  are  for  space,  we  cannot  itop 
to  point  out  our  author  s  errors  in  what  he  says  on 
personal  sovereignty.  Besides,  no  one  maintaini 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  individtuil  over 
himself  can  singly  furnish  the  basis  of  a  diarter 
for  the  social  system.  All  association  has  a 
common  end;  and  this  is  not  implied  in  the 
right  of  each  over  himself.  Agreeing,  then,  at 
bottom,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  M.  Giusot's 
assault  on  this  principle  is,  on  his  part,  a  logical 
error.  His  philosophy,  in  fact,  like  all  the 
eclectic  philosophy,  rests  on  no  other  basis  than 
this  very  sovereignty  of  Eoo. 

But,  on  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People— a 
phrase  which,  in  accordance  with  the  tactics  be- 
fore explained,  M.  Guizot  abandons  for  that  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  number — ^we  have  much 
to  observe. 

First,  On  a  close  examination  of  the  argument, 
we  find  that  all  M.  Guizot's  declamation  on  the 
oppression  of  the  minority  by  the  majority — ^the 
inevitable  consequence,  he  says,  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  People — g^s  to  object  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  greatest  number,  that  same  right  of 
each  individual  over  himself,  which  he  has  the 
moment  before  been  condemning.  The  right  of 
the  minority  cannot,  indeed,  be  aught  else  than 
the  right  of  a  part  against  the  whole — ^ihat  is, 
of  individuality  against  aseociation. 

Secondly,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  argu- 
ment coming  from  a  constitutional  writer  and 
ex-minister  ?    What  is  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, such  as  now  exists,  if  it  be  not  a  govern- 
ment of  the  majority  ?    What  decides  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  State,  unless  a  majority  of  Par- 
liament ?    Whence  the  nature  and  bias  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Parliament,  save  from  a  majority  of 
electors  ?    Only,  as  in  ancient  states,  there  were 
a  mass  of  slaves  without  the  pale  of  all  institu- 
tions, political  and  social,  there  are  now  an  un- 
represented People  without  the  sphere  in  which 
power  is  constituted :   but  in   what  does  this 
change  the  question?    In  the  system  that  M. 
Guizot  attacks,  parliamentary  majorities  would 
represent  the  majority  of  the  nation  ;  now^  they 
represent  but  the  majority  of  a  small  firsctlon. 
Is  that,  perchance,  the  advantage  of  the  present 
system  ?     Taking  M.  Guizot's  position,  there 
are  now  two  oppressions,  in  place  of  one,  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliamentary  majority — an  inune- 
diate  oppression  of  the  parliamentary  minority 
or  of  the  represented  ;  an  eventual  oppression  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  unrepresented.    In  our 
system  there  would  be  but  one-— the  first.    The 
inconvenience  pointed  out,  then,  belongs  to  both 
systems,  but  to  his  much  more  than  to  ours.  To 
parry  this,  M.  Guizot  would  have  but  one  remedy 
—that  of  right  divine,  and  the  infallibility  <^ 
power.  Perhaps  he  has  detected  this  ;  perhaps  hii 
constant  choice  of  examples  from  the  constitu^ 
tion  of  a  family,  hides  an  instiiiGtiye  predilection 
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for  i  goyermnant  of  a  paternal  despotUm.  He 
dares  not,  at  all  timet,  be  logical ;  perhaps,  also, 
it  oeeurs  to  him  that  there  is  hope  that  France 
maf  a  second  time  find  its  saviour  in  him.  It  is 
by  the  aid  of  this  parliamentary  majority  that  his 
friends  strire  to  reconquer  it  for  him. 

Moreover,  this  is  not  the  question ;  and  all  this 
solieitnde  for  minorities,  pleasant  enough  from 
the  mouth  of  a  minister  who  declared  from  the 
tribune  that  it  was  necessary  to  govern  by  fear, 
tends  hut  to  falsify  it. 

Aa  respects  society,  there  is  oppression  only 
where  there  is  injustice.  Whenever  what  is  done 
is  out  of  regard  to  the  good,  to  the  duty,  to  the 
object,  to  the  principle  of  association,  there  is, 
on  the  one  side,  a  right  to  impose— on  the  other, 
a  duty  to  submit :  selfism  alone  can  then  com- 
plain. Are  the  chances  greater,  however,  that 
this  may  happen  under  the  system  to  which  M. 
Gniaot  belongs,  than  under  our  own  ?  In  other 
words,  is  it  more  easy  to  find  the  expression  of  a 
lore  for  the  general  good,  which  is  the  object  of 
sModation,  in  the  universality  of  the  elements 
eomposing  it — that  is,  in  the  People ;  or,  rather, 
in  a  eUM--that  is,  in  some  one  of  these  elements, 
in  some  one  of  these  interests,  no  matter  whether 
patrician  or  territorial  ? 

There  is  the  question — there  only — and  the 
exjninister  has  not  even  hinted  at  it.  To  be  in 
a  position  to  judge  of  it,  or  even  to  throw  the 
least  light  on  it>  a  beginning  must  be  made  by  a 
wnnd,  rational,  and  complete  definition  of  the 
words  people  and  ettvereignty.  M.  Gulzot  has  not 
done  so.  He  has  altogether  taken  the  material 
fact  for  the  principle-— the  sign  for  the  idea — the 
effect  for  the  cause.  In  the  People,  he  sees  but 
an  agglomeration  of  a  certain  number  of  ituUvU 
das/ interests — in  the  sovereignty,  one  numeral 
greater  than  another — in  the  will  of  the  national 
nujority,  a  caprice. 

Now,  it  is  not  true  that  the  People  is  but  the 
nm,  the  agglomeration  of  the  interests  of  all 
the  indifHduale.  A  People — and  we  have  said  it 
Wore,  in  an  article  on  Sismondi — our  People  is 
notadasS)  even  though  it  should  be  the  most 
DiuDerous ;  it  includes  all — it  is  not  a  mob  drawn 
t<igetlier  by  chance.  It  is  an  aeeoeiation  of  men 
M  an  ascertained  territory,  with  an  ascertained 
W^aage;  it  is  one  country,  one  law,  a  moral 
>Dd  matCTial  unity,  a  common  interest,  a  com- 
mon aim — all  this  it  is  that  constitutes  a  nation. 
^ty.  And  in  this  there  is  nothing  of  obscurity, 
or  of  abstruse  theory;  The  first  among  us  who, 
Wng  asked,  "  Who  are  you  ?"  shall  proudly 
^^,  '^  I  am  a  Briton,"  will  say  all  that  we 
l^TS  just  said.  He  will  express,  by  these  words, 
^  he  has  a  country — ^that  he  is  attached  to  it 
--that  he  seeks,  not  only  the  satisfaction  of  his 
■j^vral  and  physical  wants  as  a  man  and  an  indi- 
^nal,  but  also  as  an  Knglishman  and  a  citizen 
*^that  he  not  only  cherishes  his  own  honour,  but 
tluKt  he  feels  himself  bound  also  to  that  of  his 
country — that,  not  only  does  he  like  to  be  able 
|o  carry  his  head  boldly  amidst  his  family,  and 
^  his  personal  transactions,  but  also  before  the 
clu^en  of  other  nations— that  he  desires  that 


his  oountr/s  flag  should  be  environed  with  love 
at  home,  and  welcomed  with  respect  and  synu 
pathy  abroad — that  it  is  his  wish  that  the  rank 
and  the  mission  marked  out  for  his  nation,  by 
her  situation,  her  strength,  and  the  principles  of 
her  constitution,  should  be  faithfully  preserved. 
In  a  word,  that  he  recognises  in  himself  a  double 
existence,  personal  and  social. 

Neither  is  it  any  truer  that  the  Sovereignty  is 
but  a  numeral  more  or  less  great ;  for  the  i^over- 
eignty  is  not  power,  but  the  legitimacy  of  power ; 
and  this  legitimacy  in  an  association  can  only 
be  found  in  its  tendency  to  discharge  its  func- 
tions in  the  stead  and  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
body — that  is,  for  the  common  end,  for  the  com- 
mon interest,  and  for  the  common  progress. 
Wherever  this  is  not,  power  is  an  usurper.  The 
Sovereignty  of  the  People  signifies,  then,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  national  aim — ^the  so verdgnty 
of  a  tendency  to  the  progressive  welfare  of  the 
association.  Now,  this  tendency  that  constitutes 
the  legitimacy  of  power,  should  manifest  itself 
by  acts.  There  must,  then,  be  established  a  mode 
of  verifying  it  by  the  test  of  action ;  so  that  the 
legitimacy  of  power  may  be  contested  if  this  tend- 
ency be  wanting,  or  the  submission  and  co-opera- 
tion of  all  be  guaranteed  if  it  be  present.  Now 
only  begins,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  ^e  question  of 
the  numeral. 

The  democratical  opinion  maintains,  that  the 
universality  of  the  nation,  for  whose  good  power 
ought  to  execute  its  functions  if  it  desire  to  be 
legitimate,  is  alone  able  to  judge  whether  what 
has  been  done  be  for  its  good,  and  that  the  only 
possible  means  of  expressing  this  conviction,  is 
national  or  universal  suffrage. 

The  opinion  with  which  M.  Guiiot  sides,  main- 
tains that  to  a  fraction  of  the  nation  belongs  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  that  of  judging  if  the  func- 
tions of  power  be  employed  for  the  common  end, 
for  the  good  of  the  universality. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  solution  adopted, 
how,  after  these  brief  explanations,  are  we  to 
estimate  the  language  of  M.  Guisot  ?  how  de- 
scribe the  cunning  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
terrify  consciences,  by  likening  the  exercise  of  the 
national  sovereignty  to  that  of  brutal  and  capri. 
dous  force,  by  constantly  talking  of  the  aggre- 
gate  and  the  numeral  without  announcing  what 
they  represent  ?  Whom  does  he  pretend  to  refute, 
when  he  cries,  in  the  tone  of  an  alarmed  moralist, 
that  the  will  alone  is  not  the  legitimate  law  of 
man,  that  it  cannot  make  what  is  just  unjust,  and 
that  *'  reason  and  justice  are  oompletely  supreme 
over  all  will  ?"  This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  Demo- 
cracy  admits  this  supremacy  of  the  moral  law  as 
fully  as  M.  Guisot— she  admits  it  so  fuUy  that 
she  is  seeking  which  may  be  her  better  method 
for  its  interpretation  and  application.  But, 
as  M.  Guisot  has  not  the  law  in  his  pocket — as  it 
is  written  only  in  the  history  and  experience  of 
generation»— as  it  has  not  yet  been  proved  to  her 
that  either  M.  Guisot,  or  his  friends,  or  the  doc- 
trine he  preaches,  are  universal  history  and  experi- 
ence incarnate — she  inquires  whether  she  be  moM 
likely  to  see  it  oftenest  interpreted  and  ^plied. 
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hy  eonfiditfg  ii  to  the  whole  of  eooitty  or  to  a 
minority  ?  In  treating  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  the  law,  M«  Guizot  has  discusied  a 
question  that  does  not  exist — tliat  no  one  has 
provoked.  Now,  if  it  be  permitted  to  discuss 
the  value  of  democracy*  it  is  not  permitted  to 
calumniate  it — ^it  is  not  permitted  to  M .  Guizot, 
if  he  really  mean  well,  and  therefore  conscien- 
tiously studies  the  opinions  and  progress  of  the 
age,  to  be  ignorant  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
democrats  of  the  present  day  pursue  their  labours 
—it  is  not  permitted  to  him,  a  continental  writer, 
to  be  ignorant  that,  all  around  him^  the  formula 
Sovereignty  qfthe  People,  is  better  understood  at 
this  day  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  llousseau— to 
he  ignorant  thai  existing  democracy  has  far  out- 
stepped the  narrow  and  reactionary  idea  of  rigkt 
— ^that  sho  is  no  longer  In  the  hands  of  mate* 
rialism-^-that  she  has  inscribed  on  her  flag,  God 
and  the  Peopie — that  the  word  duty  has  sprung 
up  to  aggrandise  the  question,  and  endue  it  with 
all  the  sanctity  of  a  religious  source — to  be  igno» 
rant  of  La  MennaiS)  of  the  principal  political 
schools  of  his  own  oouotry^  aod  of  the  entire 
associations  of  other  lands,  that  have  for  their 
point  of  departure  the  ideas  we  have  set  foith. 

Neither  can  it  be  allowed,  as  wo  have  already 
remarked,  to  separate,  one  by  ont)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting,  the  elements  of  a  complex  idea, 
without  taking  into  account  what  may  proceed 
from  their  combination  ;  for  it  is  not  by  analys* 
ing  the  substances  composing  a  medicine,  aad 
discovering  each  to  be  pernicious  or  inefficaoious, 
that  we  form  our  opinion  of  its  value* 

The  sovereignty  of  the  individual  is  legiti- 
mate. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  legitimate* 

For  there  is  a  sphere  of  action,  springing  en- 
tirely from  the  individual,  which  lives  in  him, 
having  respect  to  the  personal  wants  of  his 
physical  and  moral  life  ;  and  for  these  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  individual  sovereignty  exercise 
itself  freely. 

And  there  is  a  sphere  of  social  action^  springing 
from  the  ideas  of  country  and  nationality — from 
a  common  aim— from  the  vital  principle  of  asso- 
ciation, internally  and  externally  applied;  and  for 
these  it  is  necessary  that  the  social  sovereignty 
be  admitted  and  exercised  without  obstacle  j— -but 
the  social  sovereignty  cannot  reside  in  a  fraction 
of  the  society,  but  in  the  whole. 

These  two  spheres  spring  from  a  principle^^ 
from  a  superior  law,  reflected  in  the  eonscience 
of  the  individual^  for  individual  acts— in  the 
conscience  of  the  reunited  nation,  for  social  acts. 

Now  then,  is  it  good,  as  to  the  acts  of  indi- 
vidual life,  that  the  Individual  himself  intervene 
to  watch,  as  far  as  in  him,  to  the  support  and 
amelioration  of  the  means  necessary  to  his  ao^. 
complishing  them  unfettered  ? 

Is  it  good,  as  to  the  acts  of  the  social  life,  that 
society  itself  intervene  to  watch  that  they  be 
accomplished  with  the  least  possible  departure 
from  the  superior  moral  law — ^theprimitive  source 
of  bH  sovereignty? 

Or,  is  it  better  for  the  one  and  for  the  other^ 


that  a  very  small  minority,  chosen  by  the  laurd 
of  birth  or  fortune,  be  intrusted  to  fulfil  this 
function  of  eurveiUance,  without  test,  without 
control,  save  that  of  violence. 

8ave,  we  say,  that  of  violence;  for,  in  fact,  that 
no  minority  can  abolish — it  is  the  source  of  re- 
volutions, and  it  is  also  the  only  one  that  the 
adversaries  of  Democracy,  by,  we  know  not  what 
fatal  blindnes8>  open  to  the  people ;  they  even 
approve  it — for  every  revolution  accomplished, 
is  with  them  legitimate,  and  a  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  M«  Guizot's  pamphlet,  admitting  it  as  a 
right.' 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  every  conscientious 
writer  should  state  the  question,  when  about  to 
treat  qf  universal  suffrage  and  "  Democracy  in 
Modern  Communities."  To  state  it  as  M«  Guiiot 
does,  is  to  deceive  the  reader,  and  to  be  self-con- 
demned to  say  nothing  useful. 

When  the  question  shall  have  been  thus 
stated  and  resolved,  it  will  remain  to  examine 
what  is  the  best  organization  to  conciliate  aod 
harmonize  the  two  spheres ;  and  then,  which  is 
the  speediest  and  most  eflicacious  path  for 
throwing  more  and  more  of  the  light  of  the 
sovereign  moral  law  on  the  souls  of  men,  so 
that  the  People  may  wander  from  it  as  httle 
and  as  seldom  as  possible.  The  solution  of  the 
first  question  will  be  a  plan  of  organization; 
that  of  the  second,  a  plan  of  general  education. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  on  this  at  the 
present  moment;  we  were  only  desirous  of 
proving  that  M»  Guiiot  has  not  even  thought  of 
it,  and  that,  consequently,  his  pamphlet*  trans- 
lated, retranslated,  and  be-praised,  cannot  fu^ 
uish  a  single  idea,  abstract  or  practicali  to 
advance  the  discussion  a  single  ktep* 

We  will  proceed  to  his  conclusions,  and  we 
may  then  ask  what  may  be  learned  from  them:— 

''  Permanent  unity  of  social  opinion  repre- 
sented by  the  government  I"  Who  does  not 
desire  this?  But  a  fow  questiona  neoessarily 
present  themselves : — Does  this  unity  exist  at 
present  ? — Did  it  exist  in  France  eight  years 
agO)  when  a  revolution  exploded  that  you  ap- 
plaud ?•— *What  guarantee  do  you  give  oS)  other 
than  the  individual  eovereignty  of  your  own 
intelligence^  that  it  exists  at  the  present  hour? 
— ^Doea  a  government  represent  the  unity  of  the 
aocial  tendency  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent struggle,  and  when  millions  proclaim 
the  contrary  ?-^ Who  guarantees,  who  verifies 
this  representation,  when  the  nugority  is  de- 
prived of  all  means  of  ao  doiirg  ? — What  pro- 
tection do  you  fVirnish  to  the  nation  againet 
monopoly>  against  the  substitution  of  the  ends 
of  private  interest^  of  the  wishaa  of  a  privileged 
clasB^^againal  the  subetitution  of  these  fer  the 

•  **  J^ermanmt  and  u&iTereal  rights  are  all  centred 
fa  the  right  ef  ob«ylng  otily  audi  dispenaationa  as  ait 
joat  and  wise*  Variable  rights  an  all  cMiprisid  ia  the 
right  of  suffrage,— that  ia  to  aay,  ia  the  rifhc  of  paMiof 
jodgment,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  tha  M-iadom  of 
laws  and  goremknent.** — P.  42.  Thus,  dtsohedience  is 
placed  (n  a  more  fiatourable  Gondltieu  thaa  the  exprertimi 
of  the  whtrefbre  we  fiad  earselViB  cosfslldl  to  dfsotay. 
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general  good^  and  the  advancement  of  the  general 
interest?  Does  the  ex-minister  resolve  one  of 
these  questions  ? 

"  Respect  for  public  authorities  I"  Who  does 
not  desire  this?  But  is  it  not  necessary  to 
ascertain  that  all  their  di^ensations  «re  juit  and 

<' Subordination  of  individual  inclinations  to 
the  law?"  Who  does  not  desire  this  ?  But  is 
it  not,  beyond  all  things,  necessary  to  see  whether 
the  power  that  makes  the  law  be  legitimate  ?  Is 
not  the  law  the  prerogative  of  sovereignty? 
And  is  not  the  source  of  sovereignty  the  very 
question  at  issue  ? 

"  Partition  of  rights  according  to  capacity !" 
Well — very  well;  but  here  arise  a  crowd  of 
questions.  What  is  capacity  ?  Is  it  intelligence? 
Is  it  morality  ?  Who  is  to  measure  capacity  ? 
What  is  to  be  the  standard  ?  Works — public, 
social  works?  Who  so  fit  a  judge  as  society? 
If  the  power  of  various  abilities,  some  law  roust 
be  defined  for  its  application?  And  where  is 
the  college  to  which  we  can  blindly  confide  that 
fanction  ?  Are  we  to  take  the  tax-collector's 
list  as  the  just  valuation  of  the  human  faculty^ 
and  translate  intellect  into  pounds  ? 

To  these  questions,  M.  Quisot  offers  no  reply. 
Thus  much  the  oracle  utters — divine  it  who 
can:— 

**  The  capacity  here  spoken  of,  is  not  merely 


that  of  intellectual  developement,  or  the  posses, 
sion  of  thU  or  that  particular  faculty ;  it  is  a 
complex  and  profound  whole,  comprising  sponta- 
neous authority,  habitual  situation,  and  natural 
acquaintance  with  the  different  interests  to  be 
regulated :  in  fact,  a  certain  aggregate  of  facul- 
ties, knowledge,  and  methods  of  action,  which 
animate  the  whole  man ;  and  which  decide  with 
more  certainty  than  his  spirit  alone  upon  his 
course  of  conduct,  and  the  use  which  he  will 
make  of  power." — P.  48. 

What  a  precise  definition  of  the  capacity  for 
an  elector  !  What  a  foundation  for  an  improved 
system  of  government ! 

And,  a  page  afterwards : — *'  Its  (rights  of  suf- 
frage) legitimate  limit  is  a  concealed  principle 
which  unfolds  itself  in  a  ratio  with  the  material 
and  moral  developement  of  society :  and,  in  a 
free  community,  in  proportion  as  this  principle 
is  well  or  badly  defined  in  its  laws ;  so  that 
community  is  well  or  ill  governed,  and  becomes 
steady  or  unsteady,  under  the  hand  of  its  govern- 
ment."— P.  44.     What  a  splendid  discovery ! 

We  will  take  our  leave  of  M.  Guizot  with  one 
more  extract,  to  which  our  readers  will  be,  by 
this  time,  prepared  tu  yield  a  hearty  assent : 
''It  cannot  be  that  truth  imposes  upon  man  so 
much  conAision^  impossibility,  and  incoherence." 
—P.  33. 

J.  M. 
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Aserr  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Henry  Stanyford  Blanckley,  Esq.,  held  the  ap. 
pointment  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Agent  and 
Consal.Oeneral  at  Algiers,  then  an  important 
and  delicate  poet.  If  without  definite  duties, 
Mr  Blanckley  seems  also  to  have  held  a  general 
superintendence  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was 
s  judicious  and  highly  popular  publio  function* 
try,  acting  on  all  emergencies  with  remarkable 
courage  and  good  sense.  It  is,  however^  with  his 
lady  that  we  are  principally  concerned.  Mrs 
Blanckley  and  her  little  daughters  accompanied 
the  Consul  to  Algiers ;  and,  during  a  six  years' 
residence  there,  she  kept  a  diary,  noting,  how- 
erer  briefly,  every  imp(»rtant  occurrence,  and 
trery  striking  novelty,  in  a  land  where  all  was 
Mw,  strange,  and  wonderful ;  and  where,  from 
the  public  situation  of  her  husband,  and  the  per- 
petual successicm  of  visiters,  at  a  period  when  the 
Mediterranean  was  crowded  with  Algerine  ro- 
vers, with  British  ships,  and  those  of  every  na- 
tion, abundant  scope  was  afforded  to  a  fluent  and 
lively  pen.  Native  characters  and  customs,  traced 
^  a  lady  having  such  admirable  opportunities 
for  dose  and  continued  observation,  form,  how- 
ever, the  charm  of  Mrs  Blanckley's  journal ;  to- 
gether  with  the  circumstances  of  domestic  life  in 
A  heterogeneous  household,  composed  of  natives 
of  half  the  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  be- 
•ides  Turks  and  Algerines.  The  extracts  from 
^  diary  would  oltea  be  tnperfeet  or  unintelli- 


gible, save  for. the  commentaries  and  explana- 
tions of  the  editor  of  the  book.  Mrs  Broughton, 
the  daughter  of  the  author,  who,  though  a  child 
in  years,  when  her  parents  resided  at  Algiers,  by 
her  vivacious  reminiscences,  has  added  not  a 
little  of  beauty  and  interest  to  her  mother's  nar- 
rative.   Let  us  give  an  example. 

Tht  Day  received  Mr  BlanckUy  rery  g radooily,  al« 
though,  on  hit  offering  him  hi«  hand  to  salute,  Mr  B.  re- 
epectfuUy,  but,  in  the  flrmett  manner,  dfclined  doing  to, 
as  being  an  homage  he  only  felt  due  to  hU  own  Sovereign. 
The  Dey  looked  earnestly  at  him,  whilst  the  dragoman 
interpreted  Mr  B.*s  answer,  then  good-humouredly  held 
out  hit  hand,  and  shook  Mr  B.*i  very  heartily. 

Mrs  Broughton  adds  :— 

Prom  that  moment  was  my  dear  father*i  popularity 
established.  His  gracions  and  Arm  deportment,  his  fine 
countenance  and  noble  presence,  ensured  universal  respect 

The  Dey  understood  good  manners,  and  also 
what  was  due  to  himself. 

Shortly  after  Mr  B.*s  return  from  the  palace,  the  Dey 
sent  an  olRcer  to  present  his  eompliroents,  and  a  poor  fe- 
male tlavt,  (with  a  lovely  infant  in  her  arms,)  to  wait 
upon  ue.  Poor  helpless  unfortunate,  she  appears  unable 
to  do  anything  for  herself  or  child.  They  had  just  been 
brought  in  by  an  Algerine  cruiser,  which  had  captured 
them  when  on  their  passage  f^m  Gaeta  to  Leghorn, 
whither  she  was  going  to  rejoin  her  husband.  She  is  a 
pretty  girl  of  only  seventeen,  her  poor  babe  but  three 
moDtbe  old.  Her  whole  wardrobe  was  snatched  from  her 
at  their  perquisite,  by  the  crew  of  the  vessel  that  captured 
her.  Her  money  and  jewels  falling  to  the  Dey*s  shares 
he  hai,  out  of  compliment  to  me,  given  orders  that  all  the 
latter  shall  be  rejtored,  chat  by  their  sale  she  may  be  en- 
abled  to  purchase  elotlUng*    This  is  tk#  flist  insUnce 
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eyer  known  of  inch  an  act  of  mercy,  and  it  it  considerod 
a  mark  of  high  consideration  to  the  British  Consul  and 
nation. 

<*  2Ut  Nov.  1806. — We  were  awakened  by  hearing  a 
royal  salute  fired^on  the  Niger  frigate  anchoring  inthebay. 
Captain  Hillyer  has  been  sent  by  Lord  Collingwood  with  a 
watch  for  the  Dey,  and  he  accompanied  Mr  Blanckley  to 
the  palace  to  present  it.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that 
so  trumpery  a  present  should  have  been  sent,  since  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that  far  from  its  being  a  benefit  in  promot- 
ing feelings  of  good-will  towards  our  nation,  it  may  yery 
probably  hare  a  very  opposite  effect.'* 

On  Mr  B.'s  presenting  it  to  the  Dey,  he  drew  it  frool 
the  case,  and  twisting  it  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
eyed  it  with  the  most  contemptuous  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  calling  to  his  head  cook,  (who,  it  appears,  u 
a  person  of  consequence  in  his  household,)  gave  it  to  him, 
saying  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  it,  as  it  was  more 
fit  for  him  than  Hitntelf.  Mr  B.  and  Capt.  Hillyer  were 
much  mortified,  and  join  in  regretting  that  these  matters 
were  not  better  understood  at  home. 

The  sort  of  entertainment  which  the  reader 
may  expect  from  this  new  Lady  Mary  Wortley^ 
with  much  of  her  sprightliness  and  with  goodness 
of  heart  to  which  she  was  alien,  may  be  surmised 
from  the  following  passage : — 

I  understand  our  dragoman,  Rais  Ali,  was  married 
last  night,  although  he  says  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
the  kind  two  or  three  days  ago.  He  is  a  strange  being. 
He  served  several  years  in  our  navy,  where  he  acquired 
his  present  refined  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
The  name  he  bore  was  Tom  Lee.  He  professes  himself 
to  be  a  most  devoted  admirer  of  the  English,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  ladies  of  that  country. 

The  three  sailors  are  returned ;  the  prize  had  disap- 
peared.  I  have  ordered  each  of  the  poor  fellows  a  suit  of 
linen,  and  I  have  had  beds  made  up  for  them,  which  they 
stand  in  great  need  of,  as  they  have  been  lying  on  the 
bare  ground  ever  since  they  left  their  ship. 

This  morning,  I  remarked  that  Rais  AU  had  a  large 
key  stuck  in  his  sash,  and  inquired  what  it  belonged  to. 
He  said  it  was  the  key  of  his  house.  **  What  I  have  you 
locked  up  your  wife  ?"  **  Yes."  "  And  who  with  her  P»» 
''  Oh  I  nobody  but  the  cat.  I  go  to-day  to  buy  her  a 
slave."  I  pitied  the  poor  bride  so  much,  that  1  offsred 
to  pay  her  a  visit,  at  which  the  Rais  appeared  much 
pleased.** 

*<  Ibth  Nov,  180& — I  went,according  to  my  promise,  to 
pay  my  wedding  visit  to  Rais  Ali*s  wife,  but  found  that  he 
had  not  yet  fulfilled  his  intention  of  purchasing  her  an  at- 
tendant ;  for  he  unlocked  the  door  himself,  let  us  in,  and 
ushered  us  up  stairs,  where  we  found  the  lady  in  lonely 
grandeur.  She  was  literally  laden  with  pearls,  and 
appeared  very  passive  and  contented,  merely  staring  at 
us.  She  had  on  a  high  gold  fiUagroe  cap,  from  which 
were  suspsnded  on  each  side  of  her  ftce  long  rows  of 
pearls,  with  many  of  which  her  neck  was  completely 
covered. 

The  dress  of  the  locked-up  lady  Is  minutely 
described ;  but  as  we  believe  it  is  she  that  figures 
in  the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  we  shall  skip 
that.  When  the  visiters  had  satisfied  their 
curiosity,  the  silent  bride  was  again  locked  up. 
Very  frequent  occurrences  of  those  days  were« 
the  Algerine  cruisers  bringing  in  captured  ves. 
Bels,  with  their  crews  and  passengers  as  slaves^ — 
and  romantic  stories  of  this  sort  abound  in  Mrs 
Blanckley's  diary.  One  strange  tale  of  a  beau, 
tiful  Mrs  Farara,  born  at  Minorca,  of  English 
parents,  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  mar- 
ried to  an  Algerine  merchant^  who  treated  her 
ill,  completely  realizes  in  its  sequel  the  prophecy 
in  Guy  Mannering.  A  wandering  Gitana,  or 
female  gipsy,  looking  hard  at  Mrs  Farara's  beau- 
tiful infant,  said— <^  It  will  be  well  for  you  if  you 


pass  your  fourth  birth-day."  The  slaves  drove 
the  woman  from  the  door,  and,  in  their  anger, 
told  the  mother  the  fatal  prediction.  From  that 
day  she  constantly  declined  accepting  the  invi. 
tatlons  of  the  Consular  families,  by  whom  she 
was  much  beloved  and  respected.  One  day,  the 
lady  of  the  American  Consul,  who  was  the  niece 
of  the  wife  of  General  Washington,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  his  family,  went  to  her 
friend,  Mrs  Farara,  determined  to  carry  her  and 
the  Signior  back  to  dinner.  Mrs  Farara  was  pre- 
vailed on  by  great  importunity,  her  husband 
joining  in  the  request ;  and  the  party  mounted 
their  mules,  and  set  off  for  the  country  residence 
of  the  Consul.  The  tale  is  wild  and  affecting, 
but  it  appears  perfectly  well  authenticated. 

But  ere  they  had  reached  it,  what  were  the  poor  mo- 
ther*s  feelings  of  self-reproach  and  regret,  when  she  la. 
collected  that  this  was  the  birth-day  of  her  predooi 
child ;  that  this  daj  completed  bis  fourth  year.  Oh ! 
why  then  had  she  l>een  induced  to  leave  him  ?  The  gipsy^s 
prediction  was  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  surely  will  not  be 
now,  added  she,  as  she  strove  to  smile,  in  answer  to  some 
remark  of  one  of  her  companions.  Again,  let  me  repeat, 
this  is  not  an  imaginary  story,  but  one  which  I  have  often 
heard  repeated  by  more  than  one  witness  of  this  sad,  but, 
alas !  true  event ;  and  need  1  add,  that  the  sorrowful  im- 
pression  with  which  I  heard  the  circumstances  related, 
has  not  ceased  to  keep  alive  in  my  recollection  all  the  af- 
fecting details. 

So  careful  was  every  individual  of  the  family  in  sym- 
pathizing with  the  strict  orders  of  the  absent  parents, 
that  they  each  strove  who  could  best  watch  over  the  pre- 
cious child;  and  the  most  confidential  persons  of  the 
household,  the  two  tcrivetnos  or  derks,  had  desired  that 
the  Carissimo  Piccolo  might  play  about  the  counting- 
house,  that  they  might  1>e  enabled  faithAiIIy  to  fulfil  their 
promise  of  watching  over  his  safety.  The  playful  boy 
scrambled  up  the  back  of  their  chairs,  pinched  their  hair, 
then  tried  to  snatch  the  paper  they  were  writing  upon 
from  beneath  their  pens ;  their  desks  were  placed  parallel 
to  each  other;  they  ceased  ftom  writing  and  gazed,  ad- 
miring his  playfulness ;  instinctively  they  both  took  up 
their  pen-knives  to  mend  their  quills,  when,  stranga,  aw- 
ful fatality !  the  devoted  child,  in  playful  defiance,  at- 
tacked  one  of  them,  who  in  return  pretoided  to  stab  him 
with  his  penknife ;  he  turned  to  his  other  guardiaa,  who 
aiHhoughtlessly  did  the  same,  and  the  blooming  boy  fell 
upon  ito  blade — ^it  pierced  his  little  heart.  The  dire  foi«- 
bodings  of  the  Giiana  were  realised,  and  the  diaconsolate 
parents  were  forever  liereft  of  their  only  child. 

The  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Cadi — 
a  lovely  widow  of  nineteen — at  which  Mrs  Blanek- 
ley  attended^  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing the  wedding  customs  of  the  country. 
She  was  astonished  and  dazzled  by  the  profusion 
of  jewels  worn  by  the  ladies.  They  were  quite 
as  fair  as  Europeans^  and  many  of  them  beauti- 
ful. Nothing  could  exceed  their  courtesy^  and 
the  politeness  of  the  reception  they  gave  the 
English  lady.  The  bridegroom  was  a  middle- 
aged,  one-eyed  Turk.  Before  the  bride  was 
introduced  to  him,  she  literally  staggered  under 
the  weight  of  the  ornaments  heaped  upon  her, 
and  required  two  attendants  to  support  her 
head.  A  visit  which  Mrs  Blanckley  and  htr 
little  daughters  made  to  the  wife  of  Uie  Dey^  is 
still  more  oriental,  and  like  an  Arabian  tale. 

She  received  us  very  graciously;  indeed,  most  kindly. 
Her  father  was  also  present,  and  met  us  at  the  entrance. 
He  led  us  up  stairs,  and  introduced  us ;  and,  as  he  opeaks 
lingua  Franca  perfectly,  and  I  begin  to  understand  it 
very  well,  he  acted  as  my  intaipreter.    Her  Mwjmitj  or 
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HiflnMM  ii  twenty-thw  yean  of  age,  very  plearinf  in 
tppetnmce,  aiid  unaffected  in  her  manner*.  She  has  two 
ine  chUdren,  both  girlt.  We  dined  there ;  a  yatt  variety 
of  djibei  of  meat,  poultry,  pastry,  and  sweetmeats,  suc- 
oeedfd  esch  other.  Each  dish  was  placed  separately  upon 
a  null  low  silTer  and  mother.of.pearl  table.  1  was 
sccommodated  with  cushions;  hut  the  children  were  quite 
adepts  at  siuiag  in  the  Moorish  fashion,  which  we  all 
^Bllowed,  in  eating  out  of  the  same  dish.  The  SulUna 
^nmnd  much  gratified  at  the  admiration  (which  1  could 
not  restrain)  with  which  I  obeenred  the  splendidly  em. 
^raidered  napkins  which  were  placed  on -our  laps,  as  also 
tbe  curious  rosewood  spoons,  tipped  with  amber,  with 
which  we  were  eerred ;  and  she  afterwards  presented  me 
with  three  of  the  ibrmer,  richly  embroidered  in  gold, 
nlw,  and  rarioua  coloured  silks,  on  a  curiously  wrought 
liBso  ground,  and  with  ten  spoons  simiUr  to  those  we 
had  used.  I  understand  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Alcoran 
^Mossolmana  to  eat  or  drink  out  of  silrer,  although 
th«y  have  sot  any  scruple  to  haye  articles  of  furniture 
Bade  of  this  costly  material.  I  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  grsodeur  of  all  J  beheld.  When  we  entered  the 
room  in  which  the  Sultana  received  ns,  jewels  were  strewed 
all  orer  the  carpet,  which  waa  of  cut  velvet,  in  a  pattern 
of  the  richest  flowers,  and  most  varied  colours.  Before 
we  lift  this  room,  to  go  to  that  in  which  we  dined,  some 
besmifol.looking  women  (who  appeared  to  be  her  favour, 
ite  attendants,  and  who  Sidi  Cadua  told  me  were 
Georgian  slaves)  gathered  up  these  treasures,  and  placed 
tbsm  on  the  shelves  of  two  glass  cabinets  that  stood 
ajainit  the  wall  at  our  hacks.  In  the  centre  of  this 
apanmeot  was  a  shallow  recess,  and  on  its  walls  were 
ungini  leveral  pistols  and  swords,  whose  handles  and 
leabbards  were  entirely  covered  with  diamonds.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  room  from  where  we  were  seated,  was 
a  fUt  four-post  Buropean.shaped  bedstead,  on  which  were 
pueed  four  mattraeses  of  gold  brocade,  and  the  curtains 
were  made  of  blue  tiffany,  embroidered  with  gold  sprigs. 
My  Eliiabeth  gave  the  Dey's  eldest  daughter  a  toy  watch, 
with  which  she  was  delighted. 

The  lady  of  the  British  Consul  was  among 
the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  of  the  English 
women  of  those  loyal  days,  and  the  most  devoted 
of  wives.  Her  feelings  were  accordingly  often 
excited  and  interested  hy  those  delicate  public 
affairs  in  which  Mr  Blanckley's  devotion  to  his 
Sovereign,  and  zeal  for  the  honour  of  England, 
engaged  him.  But  these  transactions,  how  im. 
portaot  soever  at  the  time,  and  though  highly 
honoarable  to  the  actor,  have  sunk  into  com. 
parative  oblivion;  while  the  record  of  Mrs 
BlaDckley's  domestic  and  social  existence,  and 
the  fond  reminiscences  of  her  daughter,  of  bright 
ud  happy  days,  long  since  elapsed,  remain  fresh 
tod  engaging  as  ever.  The  families  of  the  dif. 
ferent  Consuls  of  Algiers  may  he  taken  as  repre- 
lentatives  of  their  different  nations  in  character 
and  manners.  Those  of  the  French  and  Ame- 
rican Consuls  appear  to  he  fixed  with  peculiar 
tenacity  in  the  affectionate  memory  of  Mrs 
Bnmghton.  One  day  the  French  Consul  invited 
the  other  Consuls  and  their  families  to  a  grand 
^tertainment  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  then 
ia  the  first  flush  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
loyal  Englishwoman  writes : — "  Mr  Blanckley  is 
iH>t  a  little  puzzled,  as  he  says  drinking  the 
(unrper's  health  is  perfectly  impossible — for  no- 
thing  shall  prevail  upon  him  to  act  the  hypo- 
crite,"--"  Mr  Blanckley"  escaped  the  infliction, 
hy  taking  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  Balearic 
Islands  on  official  business;  hut  his  lady  and 
family  went  to  the  fete,  and  she  exultingly  says 
^^**  At  eleven  o'clock  there  was  a  brilliant  dis. 


play  of  fireworks,  during  which  a  machine,  on 
which  the  French  colours  were  suspended, 
caught  fire,  and  we  had  the  pleasing  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  burnt  and  fall  to  the  ground.  It 
augers  well."  This  good  lady  was,  at  the  same 
time,  sincerely  attached  to  her  Gallic  friends, 
whose  history  exhibits  one  more  instance  of 
those  numerous  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  of  which 
so  many  have  been  displayed  among  the  satel- 
lites of  Napoleon.  Mrs  Broughton  tells  the 
story  of  the  French  Consul's  family  very  pleas- 
ingly. She  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
alleged  fact  that  Buonaparte  himself  first  paid 
his  addresses  to  the  future  wife  of  his  brother. 

In  these  days  couleur  de  rose^  dear  Madame  de  Thain. 
ville,  was,  in  the  Aillest  sense  of  the  word,  a  charming 
woman.  She  was  by  birth  a  Mademoiselle  Cl^ry,  cousioM 
german  to  deux  MajeUit  ;  the  one  wife  of  Joseph  Buona* 
parte,  or  (as  my  dear  mother  wouhl^iame  him)  the  mock 
King  of  Spain,  and  the  other,  her  sister,  still  a  btma  Jtde 
queen,  viz.,  the  consort  of  Bernadotte,  the  present  King 
Charles  of  Sweden.  These  ladies  were  the  daughters  of 
a  banker  of  Marseilles,  of  great  wealth  and  respectal^ity, 
and  their  alliance  was  considered  a  very  desirable  one  by 
both  the  brother  and  followers  of  General  Buonaparte, 
as  I  believe  Napoleon  then  only  was. 

Madame  de  Thain ville,  from  her  alliance  with  the 
Imperial  Court,  was,  when  in  Paris,  lanfU  dati$  le  grand 
mofuUy  and  it  may  be  supposed,  that,  to  one  so  fully  suited 
by  taste  and  inclination  to  delight  in  all  the  gaieties  and 
splendid  elegance  of  that  bright  period  of  the  Court  of 
the  magnificent  Napoleon,  the  comparatively  monotonous 
and  quiet  style  of  the  European  society  at  Algiers  could 
not  have  had  sufficient  charms  to  win  her  from  Paris. 
Paris  !  who^  that  has  lived  there  long  enough  to  feel  the 
full  strength  of  the  regret  of  all,  who  by  birth  or  adop. 
tion  have  claimed  it  as  their  home,  will  not  understand 
the  magic  of  that  word  Par'u  I  ce  eher  Paris  !  U  n^y  a 
rien  iel  que  Paris  !  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  part  of 
Madame  de  Tliainville*s  life  was  passed  in  that  fascia 
nating  region,  where  also  she  had  a  strong  additional  tie, 
as  her  only  son  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  both  left  at 
schools  there.  M.  de  Thainville  joined  her  whenever  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  she  always  returned  with 
him  for  a  few  months  to  Algiers,  where  her  arrival  was 
hailed  with  great  delight  by  all  her  more  stationary 
friends ;  nor  could  the  sincerity  of  her  female  ones  be 
doubted,  for  amiable  and  oharmanU  as  she  was,  she  also 
was  their  guide  and  model  in  tons  let  demiers  gouU  ;  and 
even  during  her  long  absences,  she  failed  not  to  compas* 
sionate  them  in  their  exile,  for  most  kindly  and  good- 
naturedly  did  she  execute  all  their  commissions,  so  that 
European  Algerine  belles  (unless  an  English  cruiser 
happened  to  capture  the  last  ohefd*mvres  of  the  Parisian 
artistes  on  their  voyage)  were  far  more  fashionably  attired, 
in  accordance  to  the  taste  of  the  undisputed  emporium  of 
fuhion,  than  even  the  most  celebrated  London  leaders 
and  settlers  of  it,  who  in  those  glorious  days  were  restricted 
to  follow  their  own  tastes,  and  sighed  in  vain  for  a  copy 
of  Le  Journal  des  Modes.  Of  Madame  de  ThainviUe*s 
youngest  daughter,  the  lovely  fascinating  Ir^ne,  I  retain 
a  very  affectionate  and  sisterly  recollection.  She  waa  my 
sister's  and  my  most  favourite  playfellow ;  but  we  have 
never  met  since,  although  a  few  streets  or  miles  have  for 
years  only  separated  us ;  for  both  the  Dlles  de  Thainville 
made  a  determination,  as  firm  as  it  was  deeply  deplored 
by  all,  who  loved  them  for  their  own  as  well  as  their 
parents*  sakes,  that  they  never  would,  in  their  reduced 
circumstances,  have  any  intercourse  with,  nor  even  be 
«een  by  those  who  had  known  them  in  their  days  of  pro. 
sperity.  Their  mother  was  our  constant  visiter  in  Paris, 
after  mine  had  succeeded  in  discovering  her,  alas !  most 
humble  abode ;  but  never  could  we  prevail  on  her  daugh. 
ters  either  to  receive  our  visits  or  accept  our  invitations. 
Nor  was  such  their  conduct  to  us  alone ;  the  rule  waa 
invariable  towards  all  their  former  friends,  not  evea 
excepting  their  &ther*s  vice-consul,  who  had  resldsd  in 
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their  fkmMj  for  yeart,  aad  loTed  them  m  hitown  ehildren. 
I  cannot  bear  to  dwell  on  the  sad  rertrMa  of  this  poor 
family,  or  I  coutd  relate  a  tale  of  wo.  Both  M.  and 
Mme  are  no  more,  and  their  children  are  lost  to  me ; 
bat  shoald  they  yet  turrive,  they  have  my  earneat  prayers 
for  their  peace  and  welfhre^ 

We  have  seen  Mrs  Blanckley  and  her  daugh. 
ters  visiiiog  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  Dey ;  but 
the  final  exit  of  that  Sovereign,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  one^  was  quite  as  summary^  though 
not  so  airreeahle  as  a  morning  visit. 

« lih  No9. 1808._Our  janizary,  Sidi  Hataan,  retvmed 
from  town  in  great  consternation,  and  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, »yinf  that  the  Tnrks  had  risen,  and  were  goinf 
to  kill  the  Dey.  Onr  dragoman,  Rait  Ali,  has  taken 
sanctnary  in  our  house.*  Further  accounts,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  were  sent  to  us  from  town,  saying  that  the  Pacha 
Achmet  was  shot  on  the  terrace  of  a  house  belonging  to  a 
Jew,  when  endeavouring  to  escape;  he  had  sncoieded  in 
running  over  the  terraces  of  several  houses  from  the 
palace  of  his  wifr,  to  which  he  had  first  escaped  ;  and  on 
being  pursued  thither,  he  got  upon  the  terrace,  and  from 
thence  over  several  others,  until  he  was  shot  through  the 
body  and  leg,  by  a  very  young  Turk.  He  was  then  by 
the  soldiers  dashed  from  the  terrace  into  the  street ;  and 
they  cut  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  to  shew  the  now  Dey^ 
his  socosMor,  who  is  called  Ali  Pacha. 

<<  In  the  evening  we  heard  that  everything  was  quite 
quiet,  and  the  usual  order  restored  in  town. 

**  S6M.— Sidi  Cadua,  father-in-law  to  the  late  Dey, 
Achmet  Pacha,  and  the  proprietor  of  our  garden,  has 
been  stripped  of  all  his  Immente  property  and  possessions, 
with  the  single  etoeption  of  this  garden,  and  had  been 
thrown  into  priaon;  but  on  the  day  of  Bairam  (the 
Mahomedan  feast  answsring  to  our  Easter)  he  was 
restored  to  liberty.  Our  janisary,  Sidi  Hassan,  at  my 
desire,  called  upon  him  yesterday,  and  found  the  vener- 
able old  ouin  aeated  upon  a  sheep  skin,  which  alone  re- 
placed  all  the  beautifol  carpets  and  splendid  eushions 
with  which  he  had  previously  been  surrounded.  He  was 
very  grateftil  for  the  coffM  and  other  necessaries  which  I 
had  ventured  to  send  him  by  Hassan.  Such  are  the 
▼iciseitudes  of  life  under  this  government. 

**  I  have,  In  secrecy,  been  informed,  that  in  addition 
to  the  many  tyrannical  measures  which  have  of  late 
caused  so  much  misery,  it  is  suspected  that  to-morrow 
there  will  be  more  bloodshed ;  bnt  I  hope  (however  un- 
worthy of  governing  the  expected  victim  is)  that  the 
above  plot  will  be  checked.  The  public  news  is,  that 
Sidi  Omar,  the  very  Turk  at  whose  marriage  with  the 
Cadi*s  daughter  we  were  present,  and  who  had,  for  a 
length  of  time  back,  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  with 
the  present  Dey,  Ali  Pacha,  has  been  put  to  death.  This 
Sidi  Omar  being  a  man  of  great  influence  with  the  late 
government,  Ali,  to  ensure  his  co-operation  in  placing 
him  (Ali)  at  the  head  of  the  Regency,  had  promised  that 
he  would  reward  him  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  next 
post  in  honour  and  dignity  in  the  country.  After  Ali 
was  firmly  established  on  the  summit  of  his  desires,  Sidi 
Omar  claimed  his  expected  reward,  and  the  Pacha  in 
return  presented  him  with  a  commission,  naming  him 
Caid  or  governor  of  some  distant  town  and  province. 
Sidi  Omar  was  so  enraged  at  the  appointment  falling  so 
far  short  of  his  expecUtioos,  that  before  the  foce  of  the 

*  Complete  anarchy  was  consequent  upon  a  revolution 
taking  place,  and  until  a  new  Dey  was  elected  by  the 
janizaries.  All  the  Moors  and  Jews  were  at  the  mercj^ 
of  the  ruthless  soldiery,  and  any  one  who  had  reason  to 
fear  or  suspect  that  he  had  an  enemy  among  that  lawless 
body,  sought  to  hide  his  person  and  pelf  from  their  re- 
searches, until  the  reign  of  misrule  ceased,  by  the  ascen- 
sion of  the  green  standard  of  the  Prophet  on  the  terrace  of 
the  palace,  which  announced  that  a  new  Dey  was  seated 
on  the  warm  seat  of  his  massacred  predecessor.  Probably 
onr  heroic  dragoman  might  have  had  some  reason  to 
induce  him,  by  seeking  the  protection  of  the  British  Con- 
sulate, to  prove  that  he  agreed  In  Shak8peare*s  definition 
of  the  better  part  of  valour.  The  Jews  invariably  paid 
a  large  ransom  to  avoid  a  general  pillage. 


Pacha,  he  tore  the  commission  In  pieces,  and,  leavhig  the 
palace,  stirred  up  several  Turks,  his  adherents,  to  rebel. 
lion.  On  this  plot  being  discovered  by  the  Dsy'i  spiei^ 
the  conspirators  were  seiaed  and  bastinadoed,  and  two  of 
them  died  In  eonsequence  t  Sidi  Omar  alone  was  strangled, 
and,  sad  to  relate,  I  hear  that  he  was  betrayed  to  the  Dey 
by  his  own  sister-in-law.  She  is  in  great  fovonr  with 
the  Dey  at  present,  having  become  acquainted  with  sU 
the  deuils,  and  even  knoweth  the  name  of  the  Turk  whom 
they  intended  to  have  placed  on  the  throne,  and  who 
proves  to  be  too  influential  to  suflSsr  with  his  partisaat. 
This  Brutus-like  lady  is,  without  exception,  the  prettiest 
woaun  I  ever  aaw ;  and  the  recollection  of  her  mild  sai 
gentle  aspect,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  part  she  has 
acted,  tends  much  to  excfte  my  wonder. 

^  dOih  Nov.  1808 — Sidi  Cadua  is  again  in  prisoa,  is 
consequence  of  the  dragoman  of  the  late  Achmet  Pschs, 
who  made  his  escape  to  Oibralur,  writing  to  the  Dey,  thst 
seven  quintals*  and  a  half  of  gold,  and  twosarmasofbril. 
liants,  were  concealed  under  ground.  A  black  man,  slave  to 
Sidi  Cadua,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  possessor, 
and  fother*iift>law  to  Achmet  Pacha,  Impeached  his  maKer, 
and  accused  him  of  knowing  where  these  trsasores  were 
buried.  This  Sidi  Cadua  denied ;  and  alas,  alas !  eres 
the  poor  widow,  (whom  I  visited  and  witnessed  in  tbf 
enjoyment  of  regal  splendour,)  she  too  has  been  (drssd/nl 
to  think  of  it !)  subjected  to  the  bastinado,  to  force  her  to 
reveal  that  of  which  ^e  declares  herself  ignorant— <  where 
the  treasure  Is.*  The  late  Dey*s  head  piscary  has  slso, 
from  being  involved  in  a  similar  suspicion,  been  thii 
morning  hanged,  after  receiving,  in  the  course  of  ths  last 
two  days,  a  thousand  strokes  of  the  bsMtinado.** 

Buoh  is  a  revolution  in  Algiers,  or  the  main 
features  of  one.  Truly  the  European  residents 
need  not  have  lacked  sensations.  Sometimes, 
too,  an  earthquake  varied  their  feelings.  In  the 
fifth  month  of  his  reign^  this  Ali  Padia  was 
poisoned^  and  the  European  Consuls  paid  their 
respects  to  a  new  Dey,  also  named  Ali. 

**  5th  March  1809.— I  undersund  that  a  cop  of  coffee, 
containing  the  powder  of  ground  diamonds,  a  most  effifC' 
tual  poison,  (?)  was  offered  to  the  late  unfortunate  Pacfaa,  oat 
of  rMpect,  as  they  said ;  but  he  refused  to  drink  it,  sajiof, 
that  he  did  not  choose  to  be  accessory  to  his  oarn  death. 
He  therefore  politely  declined  the  honour  which  tbeTurki 
intended  him,  preferring  rather  to  be  led  out  by  the 
chaoosses,  like  a  culprit,  to  the  usual  place  of  execatioo, 
where  he  waa  atrangled.  A  distinction  was,  howsrer, 
made  in  his  caae^  as  he  was  strangled  at  once,  instssd  of 
undergoing  the  usual  refinement  of  cruelty,  in  being  twice 
revived  by  a  glass  of  tvater,  and  only  effectually  executed 
the  third  time  that  the  bowstring  is  applied." 

Mrs  Broughton  refers,  we  presume^  to  a  period 
previous  to  this^  when  she  relates  the  preparatory 
ceremonies — 

One  morning,  shortly  after  day-break,  when  my  desrest 
father  waa  proceeding  to  town,  preceded,  as  usaaJ,  by 
Sidi  Hassan,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  other  attendsnt, 
he  was  much  astonished  at  seeing  a  great  number  of 
janizaries  prostrated  at  their  devotions  in  a  field  st  the 
back  of  this  old  house.  Whilst  he  gased  at  them,  thej 
simultaneously  arose,  and  drawing  their  attag bans,  swoaf 
them  round  their  heada,  and  then  appeared  to  be  utter- 
ing some  solemn  oath  or  invocation.  Before  my  ftth^r 
had  time  to  inquire  from  Sidi  Has»an  the  explanation  of 
so  strange  a  circumstance,  the  Intter  had  fallen  back  on 
a  line  with  him,  and  in  an  earnest  whisper  said,  *^  Sif* 
nore  Console,  look  only  before  you,  and  hastsn  ysor 
horse*s  pace ;  and,  for  the  love  of  God  !  let  me  entreat  tbst 
II  Signore  Console  will  allow  what  he  has  witnessed  to 
be  as  if  he  had  not  seen  it.**  He  then  instantly  rssaaied 
his  usual  distance  in  advance  of  my  father. 

On  their  reaching  town,  Sidi  Hassan  appeared  itudi* 
ously  to  avoid  being  1^  for  an  instant  alone  with  ny 
father ;  bnt  aa  he  was  equally  desirous  to  receive  soae 
explanation  of  the  mysterious  occurrence,  he  at  length 
sent  for  him.  On  entering  the  apartment,  the  jaaliary^ 
*  Weights  and  neasumusol  in  the  country. 
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with  a  dMisiOB  of  miuiner  mett  nnlikt  that  in  whkh  be 
kwA  ever  befora  addicned  hit  matter,  internipted  him  bf 
uyiogj  in  a  depraeatinf  tone,  «  Signtey  you  hav  «Mfi 
wthing  ;--and  a«  I  would  aue  for  mj  lifts^  so  let  me,  with 
ail  itipcct,  urge  jrou  not  to  atk  me  a  single  queation. 
When  1  shall  be  at  liberty  to  answer,  you  will  have 
notbiag  to  learo."  He  then  xmpreasiTelj  put  up  fire  of 
his  fiogtn,  and  added,  «  cinque  Mfttf**-.five  moons.  After 
this  intenriew,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  trace  of 
anxiety  visible  in  his  conntetuince,  and  a  seriousness  of 
uuuuier  evincing  great  loquiotudo,  Sidi  Hassan,  to  all 
ap^rsQce,  fully  acted  up  lu  the  advice  he  gave.  This 
occorreoce  toolc  plaoe  very  shortly  after  the  acceesion  of 

thp  almost  imbecile  successor  of  Achmet  Pacha ; and 

exactly  at  the  expiration  of  the  five  months,  Ali  Pacha 
wsf  offered  a  diamond- powder-seasoned  cup  of  coffee,  to 
u'hich  he,  however,  preteried  submitting  to  the  bowstring. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  Hassan  broke  through  his  self, 
imposed  silenee^  How  far  it  bad  beeA  altogether  volun. 
tary  is  uiicertaiu,  and  raising  up  the  same  number  of 
lingers,  said,  «'  Signor  Console,  was  I  not  right  ?  But 
creo  now  let  mo  entreat  you,  sir,  to  remember,  that  ^ot« 
nw  nothing.*' 

''Ab  M.  Arsffo,"  whose  nain«  is  now  better 
known  both  in  Europe  and  Africa,  chanced  at  that 
period  to  seek  refu;^e  in  Al^^iers,  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  his  own  country^  after  having  beeo 
driven  from  Spain,  whither  he  had  ^ne  un  some 
Beientific  pursuit.  He  had  a  British  passport ; 
but  the  new  Dey  refused  to  let  the  Frenchman 
go,  even  although  he  could  shew  King  George* i 
Seal  on  his  passport.  He  said  ''  that  no  French- 
man should  leave  his  kingdom :  and  that  if  he 
wished  to  find  the  longitude,  &c.,  he  might  take 
his  spy-glass,  and  go  up  one  of  the  mountains  in 
the  vicinity^  which  would  answer  his  purpose 
qaite  as  well  as  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

However,  the  enlightened  prinoe  at  last  yielded 
to  importunity^  and  M.  Arago  was  permitted  to 
leave  Algiers. 

At  this  period,  there  was  in  Algiers  one  of 
those  self^devoted  and  apostolic  Roman  Catholic 
priests,  whose  exalted  lives  shed  lustre  upon 
their  faith.  Padre  Guiseppe  was  an  universal 
firourite;  and  Mrs  Blanckley's  diary  only  ex- 
presses the  general  sentiment  of  affection  and 
regret  for  him. 

'<  6th  Jttn>  181  l.^Poor  Padre  Guiseppe,  I  am  distressed 
ts  bear,  has  a  pleurisy ;  and  the  ignorant  and  obstinate 
doctors,  who  bleed  on  every  unnecessary  occasion,  refuse 
tskingblood  from  this  good  raau.  1  am  truly  disticised  and 
unhappy  on  his  account,  and  join  my  prayers  to  the  many 
wliich  doubtless  aaoand  from  the  innermost  hearts  of  the 
poor  slavei,  to  whom  he  has  indeed  been  pastor,  father, 
sod  friend,  in  this  moral  desert. 

<(  Slh, —  ....  The  extreme  unction  has  been 
sdministered  to  the  excellent  Padre  Guiseppe.  Our  cook, 
Salvador,  was  present,  as  he  had  gone  to  inquire  how  be 
was.  The  good  man  recognised  htm,  and  sent  by  him 
his  Nspecta  aad  his  blessing  to  us  all.  The  prayers  and 
bkning  of  the  rifhteous  avail  much.     How  much  do  I 

"^  lilL — The  hnmaae,  the  chariuble,  the  man  of  God, 
Psdrs  Gaiaeppe  Jesuis,  is  no  more.  He,  at  eight  o*elock 
last  night,  resigned  his  aoni  into  the  hands  of  his  Re- 
dcemer,  whom  he  imitated  to  the  utmost  of  imortal  power. 
May  my  lUb  be  iniueaced  by  his  holy  example,  and  may 
my  death  be  liko  his  I  My  heart  is  afflieted  beyond  do. 
ecriptioa  ai  the  uaspeakaWe  toes  the  poor  slaves  have 
sastaiaed.  May  the  Almighty  in  his  merey  make  it  up 
to  them! 

^  My  dear  basbaod  was  so  mooh  affsoCed  at  the  less  of 
lo  valuable  a  aismber  of  ssoiety,  that  the  goat  attacked 
his  siMBash  {  bat,  (haaks  be  ta  God  I  some  ether  I  gave 
him  iBMsdiatdy  nsaa?ed  it.    I  fiad  ths  mortal 


of  the  venerable  man  cannot  be  interred  to-day,  (as  is  the 
custom  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  warm  climates,) 
on  account  of  the  Moorish  feast,  and  the  great  concourse 
of  people  at  Bab-eUOuate — the  gate  which  leads  to  the 
Christian  cemetery.  The  Guardian  Pacha  came  to  see 
Mr  B.  this  evening,  and,  at  my  request,  ha  assured  me 
that  all  the  sUves  shall  attetid  the  Marabout  Padre 
Guiseppe  to  his  grave ;  and  ho  added,  that  he  thanked  me 
for  telling  him  how  to  testify  the  respect  he  felt  for  this 
very  good  man. 

**  8th  Jan — All  the  Consuls  attended  the  funeral  of 
the  worthy  Padre — Mr  D.  acted  as  Mr  B.*s  repreeenta- 
tive.     There  is  scarcely  a  dry  Christian  eye  in  Algiers.** 

Mrs  Broughton  fills  up  her  mother's  outline,  and 
we  are  tempted  by  her  ealntly  picture.  Padre 
Guiseppo  arrived  at  Algiers  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  in  the  habit  of  a  religious  order,  many  years 
before  this  time. 

Prom  the  instant  he  set  his  foot  upon  its  shore,  his 
evet  y  moment  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
unfortunate  brethren  in  the  bonds  of  slavery;  but  he 
brought  not  alone  himself  to  their  relief,  but  likewise  the 
produce  of  the  sale  of  all  his  great  landed  fstates  which 
ht!  had  sold,  thnt  he  might  bestow  all  that  ho  possessed  in 
theranMiuiingof  as  many  Christians  in  Mahomednn  bon- 
dage as  his  ample  means  could  effect.  After  thus  expend- 
ing all  that  he  possessed,  he  remained  amongst  those  un- 
fortunates, for  whom  he  had  only  prayers  and  consola- 
tions to  offer,  instructing  them  by  his  exhortations,  and 
encouraging  tliem  by  his  holy  example,  to  look  beyond 
this  state  of  trial  towards  that  *'  better  and  enduring*' 
heavenly  countiy.  So  consistent  was  his  whole  life,  that 
the  Mahomedans  undcviatingly  shewed  him  the  greatest 
respect,  and  spoke  of  him  with  scarcely  less  admiration 
than  the  Christians. 

He  had  thn  e  different  times  had  the  plague ;  but  as 
long  as  his  strength  was  unexhausted,  he  ceased  not  to 
attend  to  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  his 
beloved  children — for  so  he  ever  called  the  objects  of  his 
affectionate  care.  The  Moors  usfd  to  think  he  bad  a 
charmed  life,  and,  I  believe,  many  of  the  poor  slaves 
shared  that  conviction.  All  those  free  Christians,  who 
were  dispo^sed  to  share  a  portion  of  this  worId*s  goods 
with  their  unhappy  correligionnaires^  willingly  made 
Padrs  Guiseppe  their  almoner;  from  the  charitable  in 
Franoe  he  likewise  received  remittances  for  the  benefit  of 
the  slaves ;  and  by  these  means  he  was  yet  enabled  to 
relieve  their  temporal  ncct^sities,  and  gladly  did  he  so. 
I  remember  that  a  gentleman,  having  visited  him,  per- 
eeived  that  he  had  nothing  but  a  straw  paillasse  to  He  on, 
and  on  leaving  his  cell,  he  went  and  oi  dcred  two  good  wool 
mattrasses  to  be  sctit  to  the  poor  (in  this  world's  sense) 
old  man,  and  added  half  a  dozen  siiiris  from  his  own 
wardrobe.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  repeated  his  visit, 
but  the  mattrasses  had  disappeared.  He  could  not  re- 
frain from  expressing  his  surprise  to  the  Padre.  *<  Oh  I 
my  son,  that  paiUasse  is  a  very  good  bed  for  me,  so  I 
wus  very  glad  to  send  tho^e  nice  mattrasses  to  two  poor 
suffering  old  slaves  in  the  Bagnio;**  and  he  instantly 
tamed  the  oonvsrsation.  The  disappointed  donor  after, 
arards,  on  inqaUry,  found  that  the  shirts  liliewise  had 
aocompanisd  the  bedding.  H  is  e ver^benevolent  and  cheerw 
fol  countenance  never  assumed  a  look  of  sadness,  except 
when,  on  one  of  hie  children  asking  for  relief,  hs  could 
but  open  his  tnbaHire^  and  say,  "  Alas !  my  dear  son, 
this  is  all  I  have  to.day  to  offer  you  ;  but  let  us  hope  and 
pray  the  Lord  to  send  us  assistance.**  And  I  have  hoard 
the  poor  creatarss  say,  that  his  afl^aionate  look  and 
arords  failed  not  to  inspire  them  with  submission  and 
resignation,  as  they  well  knew  how  oonstant  were  his 
personal  privations  for  their  sakes. 

His  kihatl^  my  dear  mamms,  fh>m  the' time  of  her 
fffst  aoquinuncs  with  him,  ever  took  care  should  not  be 
empty,  as  she  always  famished  it  in  kind ;  for  she  knew 
that  money  would  oftener  go  to  another  destination  than 
providing  for  this  his  single  gratification.  His  was  a 
tali  and  most  erect  figure,  although  ha  was,  I  believe, 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  his  oouotenance  was  most 
bsaiga.    He  always  weie  his  black  rsli^ieas  habit    hky 
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dearest  parent!  were  never  happier  than  when  they  wel- 
comed him  to  their  hoose.  Indeed,  I  believe,  the  whole 
ft  roily  felt  as  if  a  particalar  bleeeing  rested  upon  it  whilst 
he  was  under  its  roof;  and  a  certain  one  was  surety  de- 
rived from  the  benefit  of  his  pions  conversation,  divested, 
in  our  regard,  of  all  sectarianism ;  for  nothing  was  more 
pleasing  to  him,  than  to  listen  to  mj  reading  the  French 
Tesument,  when  he  never  failed  to  impress  upon  os  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  its  divine  precepts.  When  he 
was  expected,  an  air  d9  ftU  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole 
household ;  and  when  he  appeared  upon  the  mule  which 
had  been  sent  for  him,  all  our  servants  pressed  around 
him,  each  anxious  for  h^.s  paternal  recognition  and  bene- 
diction,  whilst  they  actually  kissed  his  garments,  until 
each  in  their  turn  could  press  their  lips  upon  his  aged 
hand ;  and  his  departure  from  our  housA  was  attended 
with  like  demonstrations  of  love,  which,  although  they, 
in  our  own  case,  partook  of  a  different  character,  were 
not  less  warmly  felt.  My  mother  especially  loved  him 
with  filial  affection.  I  have  often  heard  her  say  she  had 
indeed  mourned  for  him  as  a  daughter. 

Bastinadoing,  decimating,  and  strangulation,  are 
such  common  occurences  in  Mrs  Blanckiey's  jour- 
nal^ that  they  fail  at  last  to  affect  the  reader, 
unless  attended  by  some  picturesque  circum- 
stance^ or  from  the  victim  being  a  person  of  rank 
or  note,  as,  for  example,  the  King  of  the  Jews. 

*<  bth  February,^OvLT  feelings  have  been  dreadfully 
shocked  by  hearing  that  David  Bacri,  the  King  of  the 
Jews,  has  been  cruelly  massacred  at  the  palace,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  for,  and  at  first  received  with  apparent 
courtesy ;  indeed,  the  Dey  was  almost  unusually  gracious 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  audience,  conversing  on  the 
most  indiffierent  topics ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  unfortu- 
nate victim's  leaving  the  barbarous  presence,  that  he  had 
even  a  suspicion  of  the  dreadful  fate  to  which  the  smil- 
ing tyrant  had  doomed  him.  As  he  descended  into  the 
skiffii  of  the  palace,  two  of  the  chaousses  seized  him, 
whilst  a  third,  wielding  a  sabre,  but  too  evidently  in- 
Jbrmed  him  of  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  upon 
him." 

This  man  was  assassinated,  that  the  Dey^  All 
Pacha^  might  obtain  his  vast  wealth.  His  brother^ 
Jacob  Bacri^  was  benevolently  concealed  in  the 
garden  or  vUla  of  the  British  Consul^  and  many 
of  the  Jews  at  this  time,  found  a  sanctuary  in  his 
town  residence.  His  home  seemed^  indeed,  ever 
open  to  the  distressed  of  all  nations.  The  Dey 
led  a  stirring  life. 

«  l2thMareh.^The  news  to-day  ii,  that  in  consequence 
of  a  command  fromtheDey,theBeyofConstantina,  Alifa, 
and  his  father-in-law,  an  Arab  Sheik,  are  both  strangled, 
as  it  was  discovered  that  large  supplies  of  wheat  were 
constantly  sent  by  them  to  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  with  whom 
this  country  is  at  war,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  British 
commerce  at  Bona. 

"  ISth, — ^The  first  news  this  morning  was,  that  our  poor 
landlord,  Sidi  Cadua,  had  been  sent  for  by  a  chaous  to  the 
palace,  where,  without  any  accusation,  his  turban  and  sher- 
shea  were  Uken  off,  he  was  then  dragged  to  Bab-el-zoon, 
and  hanged  like  a  dog.  Thus  died  the  head  of  the  most 
noble  and  ancient  Moorish  family,  at  seventy  years  of 
age,  whose  only  crime,  it  proves,  was  marrying  yesterday 
his  only  daughter  to  a  Turk,  who  was  hogia  at  the  pa- 
lace in  Achmet  Pacha's  reign.  The  two  elder  sisters  be- 
ing now  widows,  the  one  of  Achmet  Pacha,  who  cannot 
ever  marry  again,  and  the  other  of  the  late  Aga.  The 
bridegroom  has  taken  sanctuary  in  the  barracks.  The 
body  of  Sidi  Cadua  is  to  remain  exposed  for  three  days. 
»  *"  The  Guardian  Pacha  called  in  the  evening,  hut  was 
very  grave,  as  are  most  of  the  Turks ;  such  arbitrary  acU 
cannot  be  long  successful  without  some  change. 

"  19fA.— A  relation  of  Sidi  Cadna's,  the  Caid  orGover- 
nor  of  Tesso,  was  this  morning  seized  and  taken  to  the 
strangling-house.  The  plot  begins  to  thicken.  I  just 
have  heard,  that  fear  or  poUcy  has  caused  the  Dey  to  li- 
berate the  Caid  this  evening*    His  honst  is  so  near  ours, 


that  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  women's  Rjoldnir  at 
his  unhoped-for  return  ;  he  caueed  a  sheep  to  be  Willed 
before  his  door,  and  then  distributed  to  the  poor.  Sidi 
Cadua*s  body  has  likewise  been  allowed  to  be  buried. 

«  6ih  Septemher,^9ft  hear  that  the  Dionysins  of  Algien 
yesterday  condemned  a  poor  Jew  to  receive  twelve  hun. 
dred  bastinadoes,  for  having  disturbed  the  tyrant  bj  the 
noise  of  his  hammer  during  the  night.  ThU  poor  cm- 
ture  had  been  ordered  to  continue  working  during  the  ' 
night  by  the  Lamine  della  Rioca,  or  Master  of  the  Mint, 
who  employed  him  to  coin  or  make  money  for  the  use  of 
Government ;  for  which  compliance  the  poor  wretch  wsi 
to  receive  the  enormotu  sum  of  three  mezunas,  86  of 
which  make  a  Spanish  dollar ! 

"  9/A. The  poor  Jew,  who  was  bastinadoed,  ii  not  yet 

dead,  but  has  been  obliged  tosubodt  to  lose  three  poonds 
of  flesh  from  the  part  where  the  bastinadoes  were  in- 
flicted.  .  .  .  •  •  ^, 

"  24f*.— WhenMr  B.,  Itcatc.,  went  to  thepalscetWi 
morning,  to  present  the  present  from  our  King,  the  Der 
was  in  the  worst  possible  humour,  on  account  of  not  htr. 
ing  received  an  answer  to  the  letter  which  he  wrote  lo 
the  King ;  and  scarcely  would  he  credit  Mr  R  when  he 
assured  him  that  he  had  not  received  a  single  line  from 
our  Government.  When  a  musical  snuff-box,  which 
cost  j^MO,  was  presented,  he  asked  if  the  Kingtoolt  him 
for  a  child,  to  be  pleased  with  ting^  ting,  ting.  He  ridu 
culed  a  beautiful  cestus,  or  cUsp  of  brilliants  snd  etn«- 
ralds  ;  he  also  seemed  to  think  very  little  of  a  bsle  of 
broad-cloth,  but  more  graciously  received  some  iastra- 
ments  of  death,  viz.,  a  splendidly  ornamented  brace  of 
pistols,  but  peremptorily  asked,  "  Where  is  the  gun  that 
belongs  to  them  ?"*  No  such  thing  had  been  senU  Had 
the  same  expense  been  bestowed  upon  a  suita^jf  arranged 
present,  the  interests  of  our  country  would  have  been  ad- 
vanced,  instead  of  weakened,  by  the  disappointmsot  the 
barbarian  now  experiences.  Had  the  opinion  of  any  one 
vened  in  oriental  customs  been  taken,  a  gun,  no  aaattrr 
of  what  intrinsic  value,  (so  that  it  was  brUliandy  orna- 
mented,  and  to  match  the  pistols,)  would  have  been  i«i, 
instead  of  the  beautiful  ting,  **^  !>«»>  *"»<*  ****  J*'** 
cestus.  The  result  has  been  any  thing  but  to  influence 
the  Dey  in  British  fovour.        .        .        .        • 

«•  Our  chagrin  U  great  at  the  impolitic  conduct  of  our 
Government,  in  sending  such  dissadsiactory,  yet  expen- 
sive presents  here,  aciuaUy  casting  pearls  among  swine ; 
when  an  old  brig  or  cutter  would  have  been  highly  ac- 
ceptable,  many  of  which  are  falUng  to  decay  in  our  porti. 
Many  little  traiU  of  humanity  and  amiable 
feeling  among  Algerines,  Turks,  and  Jews,  as 
well  as  in  their  Christian  friends,  impart  apeco- 
liar  grace  to  this  volume.  It  was  the  duty, 
but  still  more  the  incHnation  of  the  British  Con- 
sul and  his  lady  to  do  good  to  the  many  unfortu- 
nate persons  of  different  Christian  nations,  whom 
captivity  and  other  causes  threw  upon  their 
kindness  and  compassion.  When  Mrs  Blanckley 
was  about  to  return  to  England,  the  guardian 
Pacha,  an  excellent  heathen,  called  for  her. 
She  says — 

•«  I  ofiered  to  pay  him  for  the  support  of  some  peer  old 
slaves  a  twelvemonth  in  advance,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
empted from  labour.  He  pushed  back  the  littiebagsj 
money  I  held  out  to  him,  saying,  <  Take  back  yonr 
money,  signora :  you  have  paid  too  much  fbr  th«ie  peo- 
ple already  ;  and  believe,  that  such  is  my  «"««P«*,*rjf' 
that  whilst  I  am  Guardian  Pacha,  thoee  old  peo^  whom 
you  have  protected  shall  never  undergo  any  labwir. 

This  worthy  man  was  one  of  the  first  of  his  country- 
men who  fell  Under  Lord  Ezmouth's  fire.  •  •  *  '  ' 
He  was  highly  connected,  and  hia  whole  life  «» con- 
versation, pubUc  and  private,  proved  that  nothfaig  b»w» 
or  dishonourable  could  be  associated  with  him.  »« 
would,  as  I  have  constantly  heard  my  ftther  ■•y>  J*7 
been  an  ornament  and  honour  to  any  ooontry  «•««*; 
He  was  a  most  strict  Muswilman ;  yet  olUn, wh«lio  »" 
obliged  to  caU  up  the  Christian  aUves  ia  the  nSfW  osr- 
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{■r  tiM  TiolMit  hmricanei  to  which  the  port  of  Algiers  it 
M  liable,  be  woald,  at  his  own  prirate  expense,  bestow 
a  flus  of  c^ua  ardiemte  upon  each  of  the  poor  dripping 


The  servants  of  the  English  Consul  were  gene- 
rallj  Christian  slaves,  whose  services  he  hired 
from  their  owners.  The  cook,  a  faithful  and 
attached  creature,  named  Salvador,  belonged  to 
the  King  of  the  Jews.  Mrs  Broughton  relates 
that,  David  Bacri,  whose  assassination  we  have 
noticed,  paid  her  mother  ceremonial  visits  on 
New- Year's  Day,  and  other  holidays,  and  made 
her  the  usual  compliment  of  declaring  all  that  he 
possessed  was  hers — 

When  he,  ia  the  usual  courteous  parlance  of  southern 
fordfners,  declared,  in  paying  his  compliments  to  my 
■other,  that  all  that  he  poMessed  was  at  her  service,  she 
MTtr  failed,  in  mood  of  half  seriousness,  ikMlf  pMsantsrUy 
to  lay,  *<  I  shall  be  voy  glad  to  Uke  you  at  your  word ; 
and  tell  my  cook,  Salvador,  that  he  is  at  liberty,  for  that 
yon  have  made  a  present  of  him."  The  repetition  of  this 
iurk  ended  by  the  poor  eagle-killer  being  restored  to 
libertj,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Ttan,  nnder  the  most  ai&icting  circumstances. 

Salvador  had  once  killed  a  tame  eagle  instead 
of  a  Guinea  fowL 

A  respectable  old  man,  a  native  of  Sicily,  had, 
with  his  sons,  been  captured  by  an  Algerine  cor- 
vette. One  of  the  sons  obtained  employment  in  the 
/aaHy  of  Mr  Blanckley,  who  took  a  warm  interest 
in  the  whole  family.    Mrs  Broughton  relates — 

After  many  abortive  attempts  to  propitiate  the  Dey  in 
behalfof  the  poor  old  man,  whose  wife  and  daughters 
had  lold  all  they  possessed  in  the  world,  to  send  the  pro- 
ducts to  Algiers,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  suiBce  for  his 
fiBiom ;  though,  alas  I  it  fell  so  fkr  short  of  the  fixed 
large  aom,  that  the  Dey  would  not  hear  of  its  accept- 
tace.  My  dear  father,  on  a  particular  occasion,  (what 
eiacily  I  do  not  now  recollect,)  on  which,  according  to 
ttieaM,  the  Dey  was  bound  to  make  a  present  of  value 
to  the  Bnglish  Consul,  as  was  his  constant  practice  in 
iiaiilar  chrumstances,  made  a  public  request  that  his 
Highness  would  graciously  be  pleased,  instead  of  any 
other  efliBring,  to  bestow  upon  him  a  Christian  slave. 
Thit,  in  royal  courtesy,  even  in  Algerine  etiquette,  the 
Pacha  could  not  refuse,  and  Francisco,  as  well  as  several 
other  equally  fbrtnnate  slaves,  were  granted  to  his  re- 
foeat,  although  the  Dey  latterly  said,  *<  Take  care, 
^ignore  Console,  that  you  have  not  to  reproach  yourself 
vith  the  loss  of  my  head,  for  I  fear  I  may  with  justice 
be  accused  of  being  over-generous  in  thus  parting  with 
the  property  of  the  state^** 

When  the  old  man  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  us,  my 
^her  asked  him,  if  he  should  ever  find  a  propitious  mo- 
lacat  in  which  he  might  prevail  upon  the  Dey  to  grant 
biai  the  liberty  of  one  of  his  sons,  on  the  payment  of  the 
hitherto-considcrrd  inadequate  sum  of  money  which  had 
Wen  forwarded  for  the  purpose  of  his  own  ransom,  to 
vhich  of  his  sons  the  preference  should  be  shewn? 
**  Ask  ma  not,  air,'*  replied  the  agitated  father ;  *<  I  can- 
sot  make  a  choice  between  two  children  equally  dutiful 
tod  affectionate,  and  equally  dear  to  me.'* 

An  opportunity  for  the  furtherance  of  my  father's 
iMoevolent  intentions  did  at  length  occur,  and  he  named 
our  own  servant  Marianno  as  the  object  worthy  of  being 
henefited  by  tho  Dey's  liberality ;  and  in  consequence, 
his  passage  waa  engaged  on  boaid  a  ship  going  to  Malta. 
He  took  a  respectful  leave  of  the  family,  and  we  all 
looked  at  the  vessel  as  it  sailed  out  of  the  bay— of  course 
hsiiefing  that  it  contained  our  honest  toiU  euoco.  But 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  household,  JUarianno 
cotcred  the  drawing-room  that  very  evening,  and  throw- 
lag  himself  at  the  feet  of  my  parents,  he  exclaimed, 
**  Pardon  ma,  my  beneActors,  if  your  servant  has  thus 
looBuiad  to  deceive  your  goodness.  Luciano  was  my 
•Mv  brsthsTy  and  ia  $yvj  rospecl  mon  worthy,  and 


capable  of  being  more  usefhl  to  our  parents  than  I  am ; 
and  1  have  therefore — againat  his  own  will,  by  proving 
to  him,  as  he  is  able  to  do  more  good,  that  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  go  in  my  place — with  difficulty  per- 
suaded him ;  and  believe  me,  that  it  is  fkr  happier  for 
me ;  and  I  hope  it  may  please  God  to  let  me  serve  you 
while  I  live." 

These  are  charming  anecdotes,  heightened, 
too,  by  farther  proofs  of  the  warm  gratitude  of 
these  poor  people,  and  the  sympathy  of  their 
English  benefactors. 

In  the  description  of  Maria,  the  maid  or  nurse 
of  the  young  ladies,  we  have  a  lively  and  char- 
acteristic portrait  of  the  Neapolitan  coquette  of 
the  lower  order,  as  well  as  a  romantic  story  : — 

She  was  a  decided  brun$tU^  of  a  clear  transparent  com- 
plexion ;  the  roeeate  tint,  however,  positively  predomi- 
nating in  her  plump  cheeks.  Her  black  eyes  were  hien 
fendu9y  and  bright  at  all  times,  but  brighter  still  when 
we  presumed  to  disobey.  Her  jetty  hair  was  turned  back 
firom  off  her  full  forehead,  and  fastened  in  a  knot  at  the 
top  of  her  head  by  a  large  silver  bodkin,  two  long  curls 
alone  being  allowed  to  escape,  and  hang  down  from  her 
temples ; — and  yet  Maria  was  not  a  beauty — she  was  ra- 
ther what  the  Scotch  would  denominate  aonettf,  for  her 
nose,  mouth,  and  proportions  generally,  were  on  too  large 
a  scale.  What  borage  was  I  do  not  know,  and  children 
are  so  apt  to  fancy  their  seniors  so  much  older  than— as 
they  themselves  rise  in  the  scale  of  humanity.— they  after- 
wards find  them  to  be,  that  I  shall  not  say  what  my  own 
presumptions  were  on  that  delicate  point,  to  which  a 
femme  de  ekambre  is  as  susceptible  of  an  unfkvonrable 
misconception  as  the  fairest  and  most  courtly  of  dames. 

Reggio  in  Calabria  was  our  worthy  Bomne*t  birth- 
place, and  she  always  wore  the  costume  peculiar  lo  it, 
namely : — On  great  feitatt  her  hose  were  of  red  silk,  or- 
namented with  golden  clocks— her  high-heeled  shoes,  of 
crimson  and  blue  satin— her  rather  short  petticoat  was 
of  striped  white  dimity— and  her  tightly.fitting  laced  bo- 
dice  of  the  same  materials  and  colours  as  her  shoes.  She 
at  all  times  wore  large  gold  ear-rings,  and  never  for  one 
instant,  night  or  day,  did  she  separate  herself  from  a  row 
of  coral  which  snnounded  her  olive  throat.  To  this  she 
attributed  many  supernatural  qualities ;  as  I  have  often 
heard  her  declare,  that  when  any  evil,  either  of  sickness  or 
of  the  other  innumerable  calamities  our  nature  is  prone  to, 
were  on  the  eve  of  occurring  to  her,  these  became  of  a 
paler  hue,  and  only  recovered  their  usual  deep  red  colour 
after  the  evil  tbey  so  truly  prognosticated  had  passed 
away. — Colourless,  indeed,  then,  should  they  have  been 
on  the  fatal  night,  when  their  poor  hapless  wearer  occu- 
pied her  couch,  in  a  small  fort  on  the  Calabrese  coast, 
for  the  last  time^ — where  her  hnaband,  Antonio  the  Stupid, 
commanded  in  the  capacity  of  Sergeant  of  veterans ;  and 
it  being  his  duty  each  night  to  raiae  the  drawbridge,  he, 
with  hia  uaual  regularity,  left  it  in  that  convenient  etate 
that  made  it  quite  unneceasary  to  let  it  down  in  the 
morning.  In  short,  Antonio  thought  raiaing  and  lower- 
ing the  pmU€4evat6jo  a  mere  work  of  supererogation; 
and  the  otlier  four  veterans  under  his  command,  with 
true  Neapolitan  love  of  the  doles  far  nunte^  of  course^ 
were  not  so  mutinous  as  to  interfere  with  their  sergeant's 
duty.  The  consequence  of  this  perfect  good  understand- 
ing in  the  garrison  was,  that  one  starry  night  a  boat's 
crew  from  an  Algerine  frigate  landed ;  and  the  first  sight 
our  good  Maria  saw,  was  her  chamber  filled  with  Turks  { 
— the  next  instant,  ere  they  perceived  her,  she  slipt  from 
her  husband's  side  down  the  rxteUe  of  her  bed : — While 
she  lay  beneath  it,  scarcely  alive  from  fright,  her  hus- 
band and  little  boy  of  seven  years  of  age  were  seised,  and, 
with  everything  of  any  value  their  room  contained,  re* 
moved  out  of  iL  Scarcely  did  she  begin  to  breathe  and 
think  that  ahe  was  at  any  rate  spared  to  her  daughter, 
(by  a  former  marriage,  who,  at  the  time  was  on  a  visit 
to  her  grandmother  at  a  village,  a  fiew  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior,) than  she  heard  some  one  re-enter  her  chamber,  and 
a  Turk  stooping  down  with  a  drawn  attaghan,  proceeded 
to  flourish  it  nnder  the  bed;  and  in  so  doing,  hediscovfr< 
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c4  the  trembling  unfortiinate,  ni  hr  had  antldpatpd.  For 
jostas  thef  were  lc;tvin(r  the  rbi-t,  the  thought  had  rtrack 
him,  that  some  one  might  hare  l>eeu  under  the  sergeant*! 
bed,  especially  as  the  poor  boy's  cries  of  "  La  mia  Mama^ 
Mama  mia  dove  siete^*'  gtire  him  to  understand  that  such 
an  indiTidual  wbs  mifsing.  As  all  these  ▼eteran  watch* 
men  were  man-led,  and  had  all  of  them  families,  this 
proTed  a  most  successful  harrying  to  the  Algerines. 

Maria,  on  her  arrival,  was  consigned,  with  her  little 
son,  to  the  house  of  some  'iurk  in  office,  wheie  she  lost 
her  poor  child  before  the  second  year  of  their  cnptirlty 
elapsed.  She  ahrays  ^poke  of  the  ^eat  kindness  she 
experienced,  as  indeed  is  unirersally  the  case,  for  all  pri- 
vale  individuals  always  treat  both  Christian  and  negro 
slaves  rather  n«  if  they  stood  in  the  relation  of  children 
to  them  thrtn  in  a  state  of  bondj.ge.  How  dreadful  is  the 
opposite  picture  that  ne  have  heard  drawn  of  the  conduct 
of  those,  who  bear  the  outward  name  of  disciples  of  Him, 
%vho  for  our  takes  became  poor,  that  we,  through  His  po- 
verty might  become  rich.  •  .  •  • 

Maria  enteied  our  service  immediately  on  our  ariival, 
and  remained,  even  after  our  departure,  for  some  lime  no- 
minally In  It,  as  1  have  quoted  from  the  journaL  But 
in  vain  did  we  try  to  find  an  occupation  suited  tu  the  aoi* 
lilies  of  her  husband.  To  please  my  mother,  the  Chris- 
tian head  gardener  at  the  Dey's  garden  caused  him  to 
be  temoved  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  Dagnio,  and 
entered  on  the  list  of  slaves  employed  under  him.  Vainly, 
however,  was  any  labour,  however  trivial,  given  to  the 
stupid  old  man,  for  he  invariably  acted  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  orders  received. 

By  a  singular  accident^  a  temporary  janizary, 
employed  in  the  Consul'tf  family,  was  discovered 
to  be  the  very  Turk  who  had  dragged  poor  Maria 
from  her  hidingplace.  Ho  expressed  contri- 
tion, but  Maria  never  forgave  him.    The  caprices 


and  waiting-maid  tricks  of  Maria  are  as  amnsing 
as  her  portrait  is  piquant.  Fainting,  and  taking 
hysterical  fits,  and  sudden  violent  illness,  was 
her  ordinary  mode  of  gaining  an  object,  excusini]^ 
a  fault,  or  gratifying  a  caprice.  Maria  is  a  good 
type  of  her  class. 

More  than  half  of  this  pleasant  volume  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs  Broughton;  her  mother's  en- 
tries, in  tho  earlier  part,  merely  sending  for  pegs 
on  which  to  hang  her  own  wuvenirt;  while  the 
latter  division  is  wholly  her  own,  and  occupied 
with  descriptions  of  the  country,  of  the  Consular 
rcBidencc,  and  those  modes  of  life  in  which  there 
must  have  been,  spite  of  stranglings,  carth- 
qunkes,  jackals,  and  white  ants,  much  ease, 
freedom,  and  enjoyment.  To  her  young  life  in 
"  dear  Algiers,"  the  author  ever  locks  back  with 
delighted  recollection.  A  warmer  tone  in  speak, 
ing  of  her  relatives,  not  merely  upon  great  occa- 
sions, whefi  ezpressiona  of  sensibility  orafTeetion 
come  naturally,  or  are  called  for,  distinguishes 
Mrs  Broughton's  book,  warmer  than  is  usual 
among  the  cold,  seeming-proud,  shy  English ; 
and  critical  readers  may,  perhaps,  object  to  the 
language  occasionally  mnning  into  something 
like  the  lingua  Franca,  familiar  to  her  child- 
hood, from  the  odd  and  unnecessary  mixture  of 
French  and  Italian  words.  These  are  the  only 
lilrmishes  of  a  work  always  readable,  and  often 
pleasant  and  attractive,  from  the  new  aspects  of 
life,  and  the  goodness  of  heart  which  it  displays. 
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Diary  of  the  Rev,  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Strafford- 
upon^Avon,    London :  Colburn, 

Dr  Charles  Hevem,  Registrator  to  the  Medical  Society  of 
London,  in  examining  the  Society *s  multitudinous  papers, 
flincied  he  had  made  a  great  discovery,  when  some  MS8., 
wiitten  by  the  vicar  of  Stratford,  fell  Into  his  hands,  as 
he  hoped  to  obtain  many  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,  who 
died  in  1616,  while  Ward  only  finished  his  notices  in 
1662.  He  states  that  he  has  not  been  entirely  disap- 
pointed, but  we  apprehend  that  his  readers  will  differ 
from  him  on  this  point.  The  diary  of  the  good  vicar,  who 
was  also  a  medical  practitioner,  contains  much  quaint, 
curioui,  and  amusing,  as  well  as  much  trivial  matter; 
but  so  far  as  Shakspeare  is  coucemed,  it  is  the  old  story 
of  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted. 

Dr  Severn  has  indeed  done  his  best  by  fresh  research,  and 
the  expression  of  the  most  fervent  and  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, to  atone  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  author.  If  the  vicar 
of  Stratford  had  ever  covenanted  or  pretended  to  tell  tbe 
world  anything  about  Shakspeare,  it  would  faave  bad  a 
right  to  complain  of  him  •  but  if  the  public  be  discon. 
tented  now,  the  blame  lies  with  bis  *<  editor.**  Bating 
Shakspeare,  however,  the  book  was  well  worthy  of 
publication,  from  tbe  light  it  throws  upon  the  manners 
and  history  of  the  age.  Though  entitled  a  Diarp,  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  commonplace  book  of  anecdotes,  good  say- 
ings, and,  generally,  of  what  is  called  table-talk.  Thus, 
we  have  a  story  of  a  woman  in  Wanvick,  who,  being 
very  ill  in  labour,  was  exhorted  to  patience  by  Lady 
Pockering,  and  gravely  informed  that  her  cive)  raffer- 


Ings  were  brought  upon  her  by  her  grandmother.  Eve, 
eating  an  apple  I  » Were  they?**  said  the  womaa; 
« then  I  wish  the  apple  bad  choked  bcr."  Wheivapon 
l^dy  Puckering  was  compelled  to  retire  firom  tbe  r^on, 
to  indulge  her  inclination  to  laugh.  The  originals  of  a 
good  many  old  Joes  will  be  found  here.  The  joke 
imputed  to  half^.doien,  or,  for  aught  we  know,  lialf<.s- 
bundred  Scottish  clergymen,  of  having,  wbea  discouniiig 
on  the  parable  of  the  Feast,  remarked  of  the  idmi  who 
pleaded  that  <<  He  had  married  a  wife  and  ooald  not 
come** — **  Bonny  like  excuse  that !  Could  not  the  fool 
have  gone  and  ta'en  his  wife  wl*  bim  ?**  is  here  attri- 
buted to  Dr  Prideaux,  who  improves  on  the  Scjcti^di 
divines,  by  nying— «  What  a  fool  was  he  not  to  bring 
his  wife  with  him,  for  then  he  would  have  been  all  the 
more  welcome.**  We  learn  this  singnlar  fact  in  phyuo. 
logy,  **  that  it  is  a  certain  truth  that  women  with  blue  lips 
are  always  scolds.**  Mr  Dod,  a  friend  of  Wani*s,  leaned 
this  interesting  f^t  in  LondiM^^^Ware  blae  lips,  then, 
bachelors— they  may  prove  man  trsublesoae  tluin  bhte 
stockings. 

«<  That  lisping  people  are  usually  good-natured,**  is  an- 
other  of  these  facts.  It  is  here  recorded  that  Hippocrates 
advised  physicians  to  cure  their  patients  with  physic  and 
•omponnds,  and  themselves  with  sack  aad  darec  Msay 
of  the  mott  are  sssart  or  pithy,  but  many  aaore  ntwkiih 
or  pointless  enough.  Still  a  diner-^mt,  or  profesdonal 
story-teller,  particularly  if  he  have  a  turn  for  adaptiag 
old  sayings  to  modern  drcumsUncci,  may  add  coasider- 
ably  te  bis  stock  in  trade  by  Ike  psmml  ef  WarA*s  { 
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Diaiy.  He  itmarki,  that  th(»  phraM  of  a  lying.in  woman 
"  Mojt  in  the  straw**  argues  that  feather-beds  are  not 
indent  Bat  we  fear  th^t  our  fruj^al  grandmothers 
iaTed  their  ftather.bedf,  upon  such  trying  occasions,  and 
punished  themselref.  In  primitive  parts  of  the  country, 
we  have  heard  the  preparations  for  a  confinement  de. 
ffribed  by  the  phrase  :  <<  Such  a  one  is  gathering  her 
itriwi.'*  Minlonary  xeal  was  almost  as  fervent  in  former 
innenuioni  as  It  is  now ;  and  some  learned  divines  gravely 
prsposed  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  More*s  Utopia 
t9  ptesch  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  I  Here  is  one  of  the 
pithy sayiofs — "Lawyers'  gowns  hurt  thecommon  wealth 
u nuchas  soldiers*  helmets.'*  Here  again  is  a  merry 
phyilclan»s  prescription  to  dyspeptic  patients—**  Dr  DoU 
pbine  iMde  his  patients  abstain  from  windy  meats.  They 
uked  him  what  windy  meats  are.  He  tells  them,  bel- 
lews,  bagpipes,  trumpets,  and  such  lilce  diet.** 

Ward's  account  of  the  slogan  or  cur/bw  song  of  the 
mring  wenches  of  Edinburgh,  if  not  the  best  we  have 
Kn,  is  among  the  most  ancient — **  In  Scotland,  espe- 
cially in  Edinborongh,  when  they  throw  out  a  chamber- 
pot, they  crie  cardeleu  1  to  signifie  to  those  that  go  under, 
to  talLe  heed,  knowing  what  is  coming.'*  It  must  have 
been  perilous  walking  in  those  days,  <<  when  in  Edin- 
borongh you  shall  hear  twenty  cardelciti  altogether,  so 
that  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  one  you  fall  under  the 
posemtion  of  another."  Winifred  Jenkins*  interpreta- 
tion of  this  warning  cry  is,  however,  far  more  classic  than 
that  of  the  vicar  of  Stratford.  They  cry  «*  Garde-loo  !** 
■K71  Win,  "  which  means.  The  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
ywr 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  common  belief  in  Mr  Ward's 
tine,  that  Charles  I.  was  privy  to  the  Irish  massacre. 
He  remarks: — «  Some  say  they  (the  Irish)  had  the 
broad  ical  for  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  accuse  Majesty."  Ward 
vas  a  rather  liberal  loyalist.  We  find  this  curious  query— 
"  Whether  there  are  not  more  men  than  women  that  are 
Bamnls,  notwitbatAndiug  women  are  the  weaker  sex  ?** 
Here  is  a  saying  applicable  to  our  palace-diners: — "  Sir 
Heory  Ward,  hath  said— <  He  that  hath  tasted  the  King*s 
broth  aever  likes  any  other.'  *• 

The  ricar  of  Stratford  disliked  about  equally  Papists 
uui  Quakers,  whom  he  takes  pleasure  in  girdtngat,  though 
^ii  hits  are  generally  blunt.  Of  one  of  these  denomina- 
tions, he  remarks,  «  An  oath  on  a  Papist's  conscience  is 
liJtf  a  collar  on  the  neck  of  an  ass,  which  he  will  slip  on 
ior  his  master's  pleasure,  and  slip  oflf  again  for  his  own. 
The  Puritans  are  wittily  said  to  speak  through  their  noses, 
^QMthe  High  Commissioner  stopped  their  mouths;  and 
because  conventicles  were  forbidden  in  Scotland,  one  there 
aid  grace  of  an  hour-and-a-half  long,  so  couching  a  con. 
vtntide  in  it."  Of  the  Quakers,  he  says,  quoting  the 
Utin  proverb — <'  A  swine's  soul  serves  for  salt  to  keep  the 
My  sweet,  and  a  Quaker's  does  no  more.'*  Their  books 
afe  **  flatly  and  dully  written ;"  and  their  doctrines,  like 
tiMte  of  the  Alcoran.  <<  They  would  need  a  second  Bible 
to  aicertain  the  truth  of  the  first,  and  a  third  to  ascer- 
^  the  second."     How  consistent  is  prejudice  in  every 

Medical  science  has  made  some  progress  since  the  days 
of  this  clerical  pbyaician;  but  his  frightful  account  of  cer- 
t^  surgical  operations,  tediously  and  clumsily  performed, 
may  well  make  the  modems  bless  their  stars.  He  men- 
tions some  practices  of  respectable  physicians,  his  contem- 
poraries, which  rarely  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  pro- 
^NsioQ  sow,  though  strange  things  are  sometimes  whis- 
pered.   «  Some  doctors  have  a  noble  out  of  the  pound  of 


their  apothecariei,  as  Dr  Wright— and  many,  a  crown,  as 
an  apothecary  of  London  told  me." 

It  was  only  about  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Shak. 
spearethat  Ward  bi^gan  to  write,  and  he  settled  at  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon in  1C62.  Much  might  then  have  been 
learned  from  the  surviving  connexions  and  contempora- 
ries of  the  bard  ;  but  the  precious  material  which  mainly 
sent  this  volume  into  the  world  Is,  as  we  have  intimated, 
exce«'dingly  scanty.  About  the  whole  amount  of  the 
vicar*s  information  is  as  follows,  after  he  has  mentioned 
the  number  of  Shakspeare*s  children. 

*'  I  have  heard  that  Mr  Shakespear  Mras  of  a  natural 
wit,  without  any  art  at  all."  [This  helps  to  put  to  rest 
the  pretentions  to  regular  classic  scholarship  lately  set 
up  for  the  dramatist.]  ^  He  frequented  the  plays  all  hie 
younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford, 
and  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plnys  a-year ;  and  for  it 
had  an  allowance  so  large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of 
illOOO  a-year  as  I  have  heard. 

'*  Shakespear,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  mer« 
rie  meeting,  and  it  seems  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear 
died  of  a  feavour  there  contracted.  Remember  [Mem.] 
to  peruse  Siiakespear*s  plnys  and  ben  much  versed  in  them, 
that  I  may  not  be  ignorant  in  that  matter." 

In  describing  the  localities  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood,  he  mentions  ''  John  Combe"  as  steward  of  the 
lands  and  ftossessions  of  the  Guild,  and  probably  the 
descendant  of  Shakspeare's  John  o'  Combe,  and  also  the 
Lucies  or  Lucys  of  Charlcote.  Among  the  witnesses  to 
a  grant  in  his  time,  was  '*  Goody  Hathaway." 

In  his  select  sentences  on  theology,  politics,  and  phi- 
losophy, it  is  probable  that  Mr  Ward  is  not  always  ori- 
ginal, and  that  many  of  his  sayings  are  the  fruit  of  his 
reading  or  conversation. 

JBevan'9  Thirty  Tean  in  India.  2  vols.  Long- 
man 8c  Co. 
Major  H.  Bevan,  of  the  Madras  Infantry,  has  here  run 
through  his  adventures  in  India  **  e'en  from  his  boyish 
days."  He  went  thither  a  cadet  In  1807 ;  ^pent  five-and- 
twenty  years  in  military  surveys,  campaigning,  sporting, 
and  the  other  customary  duties  and  pastimes  of  a  solitary 
British  officer  generally  stationed  in  the  Mosfusil ;  ac- 
quired a  good  knowledge  of  the  Malabar  language  and 
of  some  of  the  other  dialects  of  Hindostan ;  was  just  and 
kind  to  the  people ;  and  gained  their  esteem  and  affection. 
In  1832,  Major  Bevan  came  home  on  leave,  married,  and 
returned  to  India  a  happy  husband  and  father;  but  shortly 
lost  his  wife  and  three  children  by  cholera  within  a  very  few 
days  of  each  other.  He  gave  up  the  seirice,  under  great 
depression  of  spirits,  and  again  came  home,  having  seen 
much  of  India,  and  being  deeply  interested  in  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  country  where  he  has  passed  the  most 
impoitant  part  of  his  lifh.  He  delivers  ''  his  round  nn- 
vamished  tale"  with  a  soldier's  plainness  and  frankness, 
but  with  much  more  of  though tfulness  and  enlightened 
benevolence  than  the  world,  however  unjustly,  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  persons  of  his  profession. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  in  so  long  a  residence,  and  so 
much  of  it  passed  in  remote  stations,  and  among  the 
natives,  without  another  European,  save  perhaps  a  brother 
officer,  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  him,  he  has  seen 
much  of  India  and  has  much  to  tell.  Among  the  first 
spectacles  which  (disguised  as  a  woman)  he  witnessed 
in  India,  was  the  performance  of  a  native  drama,  some- 
what, we  imagine,  like  Les  Angtait  pour  rire  ;  in  which 
the  English  were  ridiculed,  and  the  tricks  by  which  they 
are,  on  their  arrival,  plundered  and  outwitted  by  their 
native  servants  and  people  of  business,  were  shewn  off  ai 
capital  jokes.    Thirty  years,  during  which  there  wert 
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tereral  rofiilar  wan  and  many  eniptiont,  afford  material 
for  public  hiftory,  and  tketcfaet  of  tha  native  chiefs  and 
fovereifns  with  whom  the  author  came  in  contact.  Ma- 
jor Bevan  is  an  Irishman,  and  a  man  of  Liberal  opinioni^ 
which,  moreover,  must  have  been  formed  free  from  all 
bias,  as  the  fmit  of  his  solitary  reflections.  His  riews  of 
Indian  policy  appear  enlightened  and  comprehensive^  and 
are  well  worth  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  that  vast  and  important 
portion  of  the  empire.  He  is  the  advocate  of  a  free  press 
in  India ;  but,  doubting  if  the  country  is  yet  prepared  for 
a  native  representative  fovemment,  concludes  that  the 
Government  of  the  Court  of  Directors  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  that  of  the  British  Parliament  and  Ministry. 
The  question  is  beset  with  diflkulties^  but  we  believe  no 
Liberal  man  would  wish  to  see  the  British  Minister  armed 
with  the  enormous  patronage  of  India ;  and  representing 
India  directly  in  Parliament  would  too  sorely  be  merely 
representing  the  handfull  of  whites. 

Major  Bevan  suffered  the  too  common  misfortune  of 
losing  his  savings— by  the  fkilure  of  the  house  of  Palmer, 
wa  presume,  for  he  gires  only  the  initial  letter  of  the 
name.  He  was,  after  long  serrice,  promoted,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  Wynaud,  where  he  success- 
fully introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-plant.  But 
the  natives  were  either  listless,  or  averse  to  follow  up  his 
attempts,  from  the  very  natural  idea  that  Government 
would  levy  a  tax  on  the  new  production.  They  were 
probably  of  the  mind  of  the  Irishman  who,  when  re- 
proached by  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for  loung- 
ing  about  idle,  while  there  was  no  road  to  his  cabin, 
replied— <<  Is  it  a  road  IM  make,  that  the  agent  might 
drive  his  gig  up  to  the  door  and  raise  the  rint  on  us  ?** 
The  immense  resources  of  India  for  many  valuable  produc- 
tions are  hardly  yet  developed  ;  nor  have  those  productions 
which  are  raised  received  anything  lilce  the  care  and 
attention  necessary  to  their  perfection.  Major  Bevan 
gives  many  judicious  hints  for  improvement. 

We  most  abruptly  conclude— .recommending  Major 
Beyan^s  book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  condition 
or  prospects  of  India.  They  will  find  it  sensible  and 
unpretending,  full  of  infbrmation,  and  entirely  devoid 
ofjw^. 
Ramble9  in  the  South  of  Ireland,     By  Lady 

Chatterton.     2  vols.    With  numerous  lUus- 

trations.    London :  Saunders  &  Otley. 

Were  Lady  Chatterton*s  work  greatly  inferior,  as  a 
literary  performance,  to  what  we  find  it,  it  is  still  to  be 
valued  for  the  excellent  motives  of  the  writer.  Her 
object  in  publishing  **  is  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  pre- 
judices which  render  so  many  people  afraid  to  travel  or 
reside  in  Ireland."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  strangers 
may  travel  with  as  great,  and,  we  may  aver,  with  greater 
security  in  Ireland,  than  in  almost  any  part  of  the  world. 
Permanent  residence,  both  as  to  comforCand  security, 
must  be  affected  by  many  considerations ;  but  every  one 
who,  like  Lady  Chatterton,  goes  among  the  people  in 
the  spirit  of  trust  and  love,  with  the  determination  to 
abide  by  the  rule  of  impartial  justice,  and  to  use  gener- 
ous forbearance  in  its  application,  need  have  no  fears  in 
settling  in  Ireland.  Lady  Chatterton*s  sketches  of  na- 
tional character  and  manners  confirm  whatever  has  been 
said  of  all  that  is  most  engaging  in  the  Irish.  She  made 
herself  at  home  in  their  cabins,  and  in  the  humble  homes  of 
the  Catholic  curates ;  travelled  in  carts  and  cars  {  picked 
up  acqoaintances  by  the  wayside;  and  everywhere  found 
kindness,  courtesy,  cordial  welcome^  and  unexpected  vir- 


tues. Her  work  uwy  be  of  gossamer  texture ;  but,  if  some* 
what  spun  out,  the  staple  is  good.  We  had  marked,  among 
other  specimens,  a  description  of  Mr  0*Conneirs  resid- 
ence in  Kerry  ;  but  the  world  has,  perhaps,  heard  enough 
of  Darrynane.  Lady  Chatterton  indulged  in  antiquarian 
researches,  and  has  presented  her  readers  with  several 
architectural  drolleries^  traced  by  her  pencil,  which  she 
seems  to  have  exercised  as  freely  as  her  pen.  Her  book, 
exteriorly,  is  handsome  enough  for  any  boudoir-table, 
**  Wearing  its  trappings  gaily,  as  a  lady*s  ought  to  do."" 
The  Fergusons;  or  Woman's  Love  and  the  Worlds e 
Favour.    2  vols.     London :  Colbum. 

This  new  novel  of  fashion  is  whispered  to  have  a  very 
fashionable  origin.  It  is  solely  about  persons  of  foskioB 
and  their  vulgar  imitators ;  their  daily  occupations  of 
dinners,  balls,  and  operas;  and  their  seriomi  business  of 
flirtation,  intrigue,  scandal,  courtship,  and  achemea  of 
matrimony.  The  characters  are  the  ordinary  oommon- 
place,  and  somewhat  threadbare,  personages  of  a  fiuhioa- 
able  novel ;  the  sentiments  ditto ;  the  moral  good.  Of 
heroes  there  are  three  or  four,  of  varying  grade ;  but  the 
hero  par  eminence  is  Arthur  Ferguson,  who,  with  many 
good  and  amiable  qualities,  sacrifices  every  solid  virtue 
to  the  desire  of  charming,  and  of  being  universally  popular 
in  society,  or  of  gaining  **  the  world*s  favour.**  His  young 
brother,  William,  is  one  of  the  *<  good  young  men.**  Of 
heroines,  we  have  one  of  the  impassioned  school,  Clara,  a 
beautifVil  Italian ;  one  noble  and  dignified — an  English 
perfection — Lady  Cecil ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  aweet, 
mild,  ingratiating,  timid,  and  sensitive  caste.  The  novel 
winds  up  with  three  happy  marriages,  every  Jack,  after 
the  usual  game  of  cross-purposes,  getting  hia  GilL  With 
this  very  ordiiuiry  material,  clever  sketches  of  society  are 
interwoven,  at  least,  in  the  opening  scenes.  The  leoood 
volume  lags  sadly. 

The  Phantom  Ship.    3  vols. 

So  much  more  than  could  he  agreeable  to  any  ona  had 
been  heard  of  Captain  Maryatt*s  new  nautical  romancs 
previous  to  its  appearance,  that  inclination  to  speak  of  it 
is  altogether  damped.  As  a  whole  it  is  unequal ;  but  it 
contains  some  fine  and  wildly  imaginative  sea-aoeoes, 
which  the  writer  has  never  surpassed.  Among  these  ars 
the  burning  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and  those  charmed  glimpses 
of  the  Phantom  Ship,  which  occur  ever  and  anon.  There 
is  but  one  female  character;  and  she  is  almoat  Shak- 
spearian. 
Miller's  Rural  Sketches.     London :  Van  Voorst. 

This  new  work  of  the  baskeUmaker  is  of  that  purely 
English  school  and  class  in  which  the  lovers  of  nature 
delight— of  that  native  school,  in  which,  in  one  sense, 
Cowper  and  the  author  of  ^  Grongar  Hill,**  Isaac  Walton 
and  White  of  Selbonie,  were  eminent  maaters ;  of  which 
Miss  Mitford  and  the  Howitts  are  dutinguished  living 
disciples,  and  the  pi-esent  writer  of  no  mean  reputation. 
Such  books,  springing  from  an  intense  love  of  rural  beauty 
— 4ind  of  rustic  and  homely  manners  and  usages,  bal- 
lowed  by  associations  of  the  brave  olden  times,  and  ex- 
alted by  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry,  peculiarly  deserve  ta 
be  cherished,  and  even  taken  fondly  to  the  national  heart. 
There  is,  however,  less  of  still-liie  painting  in  this  volume 
than  in  some  of  the  author*s  former  scenic  worka,  and 
much  more  of  real  life  in  these  little  stories  than  ia  to 
found  in  his  long  romances.  It  consists  of  sketches, 
which  the  luiture  may  be  surmised  from  such  titles 
<'  The  Old  BuU*s  Head  ;**  «<  The  Country  Courtahip  ;' 
«  Old  Customs  of  TravelUng  ;**  <<  Boony  B^**  kc.^ 
Some  pretty  papen  are  devoted  to  old  Englisb 
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pottrj.  Tb€  work  it  beaotiAiUyembemthed  with  reaUj 
loeaiidchancterMUc  wood  eofraTingi,  whicli  style  of 
•rt  nans  to  us  bettor  adapted  to  worlcs  of  nataral  liistorj, 
•ad  of  this  kind,  than  for  depicting  hattle-pieoe^  and 
kiroic^  tiaficy  or  historical  scenes. 

Lives  of  Wellington. 
Three  Wellingtons  are  in  the  field  toother.  One  life 
li  iiMwd  by  Longman's  house;  the  other  by  Colbnm. 
Both  trs  appearing  in  Parts,  and  at  the  same  price.  The 
third  memoir  is  published  by  Fisher  and  Son.  Longman's 
Life  of  the  Duke  is  under  the  care  of  Major  Basil  Jackson 
aad  Csptain  Rochfort  Scott ;  and  Colbum»s  is  written  by 
Kr  James  E.  Alexander,  the  ready  and  clever  literary 
imdertJiker  of  ao  many  books  of  travels.  Of  the  Messrs 
Fiiher'i  life,  we  cannot  at  present  speak  beyond  the  por- 
tnits,  which  are  very  fine  engrarings.  These  works  must 
PWfw«  a  little  /arther,  before  any  sound  opinion  can  be 
formed  of  their  respective  merits,  though  each  starts  fairly 
»»d  promises  well. 

The  Metropolitan  Pulpit,  or  Sketches  of  the  most 
Popular  Preachers  in  London.  By  the  Author 
of  "Random  Recollections,"  &c.,  &c.  London : 
Virtue. 

T^tever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  exist  about 
MrGraiu'g  abilities  as  an  author,  no  one  will  deny  that 
ke  hts  (he  knack  of  seizing  upon  subjects  which  are  cal- 
culated  to  «cite  curiosity  among  a  large  cIhis  of  readers. 
Th€»e  ilcftches  are  often  bald  enough— the  best  being  the 
naniniicences  of  firing,  Rowland  Hill,  Wilks,  Waugh, 
^y  kt;  but  they  will  be  eagerly  read  by  many,  for  the 
prmu  Ijres  of  the  di?iiies  inteiest  nearly  as  much  as 
^Iww  of  the  players.     Mr  Grant,  who  is  rather  remark- 
able for  crudities,  has  also  fallen  into  inaccuracies,  pro. 
rably  from  a  too  ea»y  adoption  of  the  current  gos»ip  about 
M>nlar  preachers  which  abounds  in  religious  circles.—. 
Some  of  the  stories  about  RowUnd  Hill  are  of  such  a 
tecription.     Irving.pour  Irving  I— is  spoken  of  in  a 
»»y  kindly  and   even  affectionate   spirit.      Whatever 
»«re  his  failings,  he  certainly  had  the  virtue  of  making 
kiaiielf  beloved — an   unfailing  sign  that  he  possessed 
<«««U.sdfserving   of  love.     Mr  Grant  may  henceforth 
hold  Dr  Wnugh  free  of  the  bin  of  quoting  Burns*  songs 
•^iSscrsmenUl  Sunday,  as  Burn*,  as  every  Scotsman 
**«^  know,  waa  not  the  author  of  the  song  he  refeis 
to. 

The  most  memorable  late  event  in  the  religious  world 
"•"wded  hfre  is,  the  conversion  of  an  anonymous  Duke  by 
U»e  preaching  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Beamish.  His  Grace  has  for. 
■Jk«  Almack»s,  and  «  given  it,"  we  are  solemnly  told,  *«  a 
w  under  the  tfRfcts  of  which  it  is  now  staggering,  and 
^««i  which  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever  will  recover."  Devon- 
"^  b  the  noble  convert  hinted  at.  Tvt  o  of  his  servants 
«ood  oat  against  family  prayers ;  but  the  refectory  var- 
^  were  subdued,  and  all  the  domestics  now  attend 
^ily  worship  regularly,  morning  and  evening.  Mp 
Grant  antidpatea  farther  great  revolutions  in  the  fashion- 
able world  from  his  Grace  having  become  devout.  We 
»wt  confess  that  there  is  a  sort  of  solemn  simplicity  in 
ov  author^a  autements  and  reports,  upon  many  occa- 
^Bi,  which  it  almost  ludierons. 

la  aotkdng  the  Rev.  Mr  Ford,  the  predecessor  of 
^^^'dw,  he  gives  a  characteristic  picture  of  the  avarice 
^  that  reverend  person,  who,  as  the  plain  pastor  of  a  Dis- 
enthig  chapel,  contrived  to  amass  a  fortune  of  thirty 
iwttsiud  poonds.  Mr  Ford,  being  an  excellent  preacher, 
»»tiy  left  his  salary  to  the  generosity  of  his  congrega- 
^  which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  among  the  PissenU 
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era  in  London.  Hi  refused  regnlar  seat.rents,  and, 
taking  whatever  gratuity  was  offered,  the  money  was 
generally  collected  and  deposited  in  his  pockets  in  the 
vestry  before  be  mounted  the  pulpit  When  the  sum 
was  large,  it  waa  noticed  that  he  looked  uncommonly 
pleased,  and  preached  with  remarkable  unction:  thus 
verifying  the  Scottish  proverb  about  a  minister  preaching 
according  to  his  stipend.  If  the  silver  and  sovereigns 
were  heard  jingling  together  in  his  pockets,  on  the  pulpit 
sUirs,  <<  he  preached  with  peculiar  life  and  animation." 
But  we  vouch  for  nothing  of  this.  Mr  Grant  has  vol- 
umes to  spin  out,  and  seems  blessed  with  an  enormous 
organ  of  wonder. 

A  popular  Treatise  on  the  Kidney,    By  George 
Corfe,  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
A  very  singular  work  this  for  our  age,  or  from  the 
pen  of  a  medical  man  of  any  age.     As  a  scientific  treat- 
ise, though  we  do  not  at  all  pretend  to  pronounce  upon  its 
merits,  it  appears  to  us  ingenious  and  original ;  but  the 
characteristic  feature  is  the  violent  tendency  of   the 
author  to  spiritualize   the  most  homely  details  of  his 
subject,  and  perpetually  launch  out  into  mystical  divinity. 
^^  And  when  divinity  comee  ^cross  him. 
His  readers,  theu,  are  sure  to  lose  him.** 
So  strange  an  admixture  or  jumble  of  science  and 
piety  was  never  before  presented  to  the  world;  and  this 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  writer,  with  great 
scientific  knowledge,  appears  sincerely  devout.    It  may  be 
asked,  if  Harvey  might  spiritualize  the  starry  heavens^ 
or  the  fiower  garden,  why  may  not  a  devout  physician 
adopt  the  same  course  with  that  particular  part  of  the 
strangely  and   wonderfully  made   human  frame  which 
he  has  selected  f»r  his  treatise  f    We  do  not  deny  the 
right ;  yet  the  results  are,  in  this  instance,  often  incon- 
ceivably incongruous.   If  not  irreverend;    and  yet  no- 
thing,  we  are  persuaded,  was  further  from  the  intention 
of  the  author.      Let  us  take  a  brief  example  of    his 
singular  way  of   treating  a  strictly  scientific  subject. 
'*  That  dense  mass  of  oil  shut  up  in  its  numerous  cells, 
above  and  around  the  kidney,  I  propose  calling  *  The 
Log  of  Oil,'  afier  the  language  used  by  God,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  His  Word,  in  describing  the  various  offerings  for 
the  Jewish  people."      The  circulating  auioial  oils,  or 
their  connexion  with  the  functions  of  the  kidney,  form 
a  vital  part  of  Mr  Corfe*s  treatise ;  and  he  has  wild  and 
wonderful  things  to  say  on  the  mystical  nature  of  thia 
substance,  which  we  really  do  not  care  to  cite,     it  would, 
however,  be  unwise  in  men  of  science  who  are  fond  of 
speculation  to  be  repelled,  by  the  metaphysics  or  tran- 
scendental soarings  of  the  author,  from  the  perusal  of  this 
queer  but  original  book.      Nor  is  it  extraordinary  that 
some  medical  men  should  become  mystics,  while  others 
<<go  the  whole  hog**  in  Mesmerism. 

A  Voice  from  America  to  England. 
Much  sound  truth,  and  some  vigour  of  thought,  is  in 
this  work,  kneaded  up  with  a  vast  quantity  of  rank 
American  Toryism.  But,  then,  the  Toryism  of  the 
United  States  is  but  the  mild  Liberalism  of  British  Whigs 
The  leading  evil  tendencies  of  American  society — those 
which  threaten  its  dissolution— are^  we  are  assured,  the 
Demon  of  Radicalism,  and  the  worse  demon  of  spiritual 
tyranny«-which  has  originated  in  Voluntaryism,  or  the 
separation  between  Church  and  State.  The  author  spares 
no  pains  in  exposing  what  he  considers  the  rash  folly 
of  the  crusading  attempts  of  the  Abolitionists;  and 
brings  a  railing  accusation  against  Miss  Martinsan  for 
coming  (torn  England  to  stir  ap  the  Amsrican  women  to 
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claim  no  las  <<  than  a  ihart  in  the  'Parliamtatarj  deU« 
bfrationt  and  other  aflUn  of  the  State  T'  Wt  were  not 
aware  that  Min  Martineaa  had  gone  qaile  thii  length;  hut 
the  Abolitionist  doctrines  of  mmalgamaHon  had  prerioosly^ 
it  eeems,  prepared  the  way  to  the  aelcnowledgmentof  the 
equality  of  the  sezee,  and  the  Ameriean  rebeliioui  ladiee 
were  only  «  aided  and  abetted  by  the  seditions  labours  of 
Miss  Martineaa."  The  Abolition  CoATention,  bold  last 
autumn,  consisted  of  1S2  men  to  only  43  women— this 
might  still  the  fears  of  our  author;  and  only  two 
ladies  to  seren  men  were  on  the  oommlttee  which  drew 
up  the  eonstitution  of  the  sodety.  The  ladies,  sare  a  very 
few  heroines,  are  still  backward ;  but  our  author  hopes 
their  amiable  diffidence  may  soon  wear  away  **  under  the 
encouraging  gallantry  of  the  gentlemen  hitherto  impro. 
perly  called  their  lords."  The  Mause  Headriggs  or 
Jenny  Geddeses  of  the  Abolition  Mo?ement  are  named 
Maria  Chapman  and  Abby  Kelly.  Their  crude  declara- 
tion reminds  us  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  or 
the  old  Covenanters ;  and  in  some  of  its  doctrines  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men : — 

^  We  cannot  acknowledge,'*  they  declare,  «  alle- 
giance to  any  human  goremment — we  recognise  but 
one  king  and  lawgiver,  one  judge  and  ruler  of  man- 
kind. We  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  a  kingdom 
which  is  not  of  this  world;  In  which  there  is  no 
division  of  caste,  or  inequality  of  sex.  Our  country 
is  the  world;  our  countrymen  all  mankind.  The  in- 
terests, rights^  and  liberties  of  American  citiaens  are  no 
more  dear  to  us  than  are  those  of  the  whole  human  race. 
Tlie  dogma  that  ail  the  governments  of  the  world  are 
approvingly  ordained  by  God  is  not  less  absurd  than 
impious.  We  register  our  testimony  not  only  against 
all  wars,  but  all  preparations  for  war ;  and  against  every 
edict  of  goverttment  requiring  of  its  subjects  military 

service As  a  measure  of  sound  policy^ 

we  adopt  the  non-resistance  principle.  It  appears  to  us 
a  self-evident  truth,  that  whatever  the  Gospel  is  designed 
to  destroy  at  any  period  of  the  world,  ought  now  to  be 
abandouMi.  We  may  not  ight  in  defence  of  life,  pro* 
perty,  or  religion*  We  must  obey  the  powers  that  be, 
except  in  those  cases  in  which  they  bid  us  violata  con- 
adence.  It  will  be  our  leading  object  to  devise  wajs 
and  means  of  efRecting  radical  change  in  society^*'  ftc,  ftc., 

Our  author  believes  that  this  soeitty^  or  ita  doctrines^ 
will  have  great  vogue,  and  prevail  in  America.  The 
wcmen  are  brought  into  play.  ^  It  is  the  best  hit  of  all," 
this  change  for  them,  where  all,  according  to  ^ia  report, 
are  ever  panting  for  eantinual  change 

The  Vegetable  Cultivator.    By  John  Rogen. 

A  plain,  sensible,  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  which  may  benefit  the  market- 
gardener,  and  prove  a  useful  guide  for  the  management 
of  the  private  kitchen-garden,  of  whatever  extent  This 
book  is  the  production  of  a  practical  man,  who  has  proved 
his  own  directions. 
The  Fkiioiophy  ^  Artificiai  and  Compulwry 

Drinking  Usagi9,  ^.,  ^.    By  John  Dunlop, 

£aq.,  President  of  the  Temperance  Union  of 

Scotland* 
Second  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Total  Aheti' 

nenee  Society. 

If  not  a  nation  of  absolute  t«e-totaller8»  w  ahall  carl 
tainly  by-and*by  liecome  a  temperate  people*  The  higher 
dassea  of  this  oountry  have,  in  the  natural  progress  of 
civilization^  and  without  any  assodations,  become  tem- 
perate ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  more  fortunately 
situated  in  the  articles  important  to  human  comfort  in 
this  northern  climate,  the  inferior  claiH%  alio>  would 


hav*  gradually  renooneed  eaeeai  wlAoul  any  eoaipalisiy 
or  ostentatious  means  t  and  their  inenassd  tsmpmaei 
have  been  the  natural  result  of  inereasing  social  esadsrt, 
improved  morality,  and  reflnement  of  manners.  Ai  it 
is,  and  without  admiring  the  extravagance  te  whidierta 
a  good  thing  may  be  carried,  we  must  say,  from  obierr. 
ation  and  oonviction,  that  the  Tee-total  Sodstisi  bi?e 
already  done  great  good  among  the  lower  orden  of 
the  community,  and  are,  together  with  many  concarrcat 
causes,  paving  the  way  for  a  state  of  things  in  wkid 
their  active  and  rather  obtrueive  operations  may  no 
longer  be  required. 

Among  the  aealous  or  the  enthusiastic  aputUt  of 
Totat  Ahitinenest  no  one  is  more  distiogoished  thaa 
the  philantliropic  author  of  the  book  before  ui.    Mr 
Dunlop  may  carry  his  opinions  to  the  extreme;  bat  tkore 
can  be  no  more  doubt  of  his  good  intentions,  than  of  tl» 
SMuy  excellent  reaulta  of  the  aeaociations  which  he 
patronises.     His  history  of  the  drinking  utagit  of  ihi 
three  kingdoms  is,  besides,  curioniy  aa  a  part  of  Uu 
history  of  the  social  life  and  manners  of  the  people.   Nor 
have  we  any  hesitation    in   pronouncing  eom^ttlfory 
drinking  a  much  worse  evil  than  eompuUorg  abstinmoe. 
Both  are  injurious  to  the  free  growth  of  that  mcattl 
strength  which  teaches  a  man  to  rule  his  own  ipirit— to 
regulate  his  conduct  by  his  own  independent  jodgmeoL 
Mr  Dunlop  commences  Chapter  I.,  sentence  ftnt,  with  a 
high  and  deserved  compliment  to   Sir  Waller  Scott'i 
knowledge  and  masterly  delineation  of  Scottish  mannen. 
Doea  he  remember  that  pasaage  in  "The  Antiquary,'*  when 
Monkbams,  meeting  Maggie  Mucklebacket,  hopes  the 
distilleriea   may  never  work   again.      »*  Ay,  ay,"  »»i 
Maggie,  *  it'a  eaay  for  your  Honour,  and  the  like  o*  yoo 
gentlefolks,  to  say  sae,  that  haestouth  and  routh,  anifiie 
and  fending,  and  meat  and  claith,  and  sit  dry  and  canny 
by  the  fireside ;  but,  an*  ye  wanted  fire,  and  meat|  and  dry 
claise,  and  were  deeing  o*  cauld,  and  had  a  sair  bear^ 
which  is  worst  ava,  wi*  just  tippence  in  your  pooch, 
wadna  ye  be  glad  to  buy  a  dram  wi*ty  to  be  eiiden,  and 
claise,  and  aupper,  and  heart*s-eaae  into  the  bargain,  till 
the  mom*s  momin*  ?*' 

This  might  be  very  fallacious  reasoning  on  Maggy** 
part-^o  doubt  of  it ;  yet  Monkbama  admitted  her  apo- 
logy as  ^  too  true;*'  and  we  cannot  see  why  every  adfo- 
cate  of  Total  Abatinence  ahould  not  therefore  cordially 
join  with  thoae  who  demand  for  the  people  tike  cheap, 
the  untaxed  bread  and  meat,  and  the  lightly  taxed  tea 
and  augar,  and  other  comforta  which  their  indostry  it 
aufficient  to  procure^  and  which  would  leave  te  no  one 
Maggy'a  «  too  true  an  apology,"  for  giving  away  the 
laat  twopence,  whether  for  gin  or  for  opium.  There  9X% 
however,  we  admit,  a  very  great  migority  of  all  cases  of 
intemperance  which  have  no  claim  to  Maggy*s  apology. 

Has  not  Mr  Dunlop's  credulity  been  abused  iaeooM 
of  the  anecdotes  he  relates  ?  In  what  British  towns  an 
the  following  dark  revels  held  ?— « It  is  notorious  [noto. 
rious  ?]  that  in  great  towns,  and  in  the  populous  districti 
around,  theie  are  secret  assembliee  of  females,  inititnted 
in  revenge  of  their  huabands*  self-indulgences,  for  ths  por- 
pose  of  the  vilest  excesses  out  of  the  presence  of  the  Bce; 
which  diabolical  reeorte  have  aU  their  peculUr  dark  sad 
hateful  refulationa.  Town  mifsionaries,  sometinse  ia 
their  reeearches  among  the  abodea  of  rin,  stumble  una^ 
wares  on  these  receptades."  We  entertain  strong  doahts 
about  these  regularly  organised  duba  of  British  matieni^ 
Had  auch  exiated,  Fillet  must  havf  heard  of  theao. 

The  T«r7  Kirk  itself  doei  not  Mcape  Mr  DuiOepi  ^^ 
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ktfiUbtiMihUqmr,  Ml  by  mtk  wamMr  preiiat  pay* 

iQCUi4i<«c«  pfopoHiMuU  tkan,  b«t  by  tect  IfflpOfid 

n  TBriaof  occatiMi.    Whin  a  elMfyaiaii  g«tt  »  iMir 

m»m,  bt  U  fined  a  botUe  of  wiiM;  whtn  ht  bat  betn 

newly  mirriid,  tbii  elrcamstanct  ralyecto  him  to  tht  nint 

amiibla  penalty ;  »  child  alio  oosts  one  bottle,  and  the 

publication  of  a  eermon  another.*'    Reyerend  bachelon 

ai^  on  the  other  hand,  fined  for  baying  no  new  wirea  nor 

childroL    Now,  we  apprehend,  tome  will  think  the  fine 

cxnadinfly  moderate,  and  that  the  bottle  ahoold  be,  at 

leaat,  a  magnom.    In  a  certain  iurffh,  the  elder  cent  by 

(be  mafiatrates  to  the  General  Aaaembly,  preeenta  them* 

wa  ate  told,  in  retam  for  hie  appointment,  with  two  gnineaa 

to  drink  I  and  if  a  clergyman  of  Edinburgh,  daring  the 

■ittiagof  the  Tenerable  Aaaembly,  preach  in  hie  own  pnlpit 

ni  thna  diapenaa  with  the  aaaiatanee  of  hia  prorlndal 

toethtea,  the  cnatomary  bottle  of  wine  ia  fi>rMtcd  to  the 

P'cabjtery.    Bnt  the  Kirk  haa  much  more  to  anawer  fbr. 

OAelaaBfWhen  ttairied,  became  a  drunkard,  from  the 

erU  haUt  of  ripping  aot  the  drega  of  the  miniater*a 

tadiy^tunbler  erery  day  after  dinner;   and  aoaae  of 

tbi  fra?e  aenatora  of  Great  Britain  were  ^  onfeignedly 

UMMd**  to  hear  that  it  waa  not  unacnal  for  the  clergy. 

■m  ef  North  Britain  to  take  a  draml    We  wonder 

tbal,  aaaong  theea  aneedotei^  the  fiiot  doee  not  appear, 

tbat  tbe  number  of  glaaeea  of  toddy  to  which  a  minis* 

tir^  wift  ia  entitM  being  by  regulation  three,  ahe  may 

claim  an  additional  glaaa  on  every  augmentation  of 

*i?«od«  ao  tbat  tkree  aagmeatationa  during  one  ineum. 

tcoey  would  doable  her  originaUy  preacribed  aUowanca 

|t  it  to  be  regretted  that  thia  lealoue  author  ahonld  haye 

»paind  hia  vaal  uaefulaeea  among  rational  people  by 

tUi  aert  of  oTarwdoin^    Lord  Teignmouth,  whom  he 

frifaaaUy  citee»  WM  lately  horrified  at  aeeing  ladies  and 

fnticMi  in  the   Highlande  drinking  whiaky  before 

^RikfteL    He  fooad  it  the  Inrariable  practice  among 

^tffrmm*9  Amilioe  and  in  every  gentleman  farmer'a;  and 

^  good  people  were  eimple  enough  to  wonder  that  hia 

<^vddUp  ahoold  be  aurprlaed  at  the  common  custom  of 

tkair  eonntry.    Would  they  not  hate  as  muck  cause 

to  feel  aatoniehment,  if  coming  aouth,  at  his  Loidship 

«  hia  coBtempomriee  ImbiMug   a  naussons  morning 

iitagfat,  caUed  eod».wmlar  or  aaliae  mixture?    And  we 

will  vantare  to  afiirm  that  the  « mountain^dew,"  tbe 

H«in  dram,  or  tka  Mtfar^  no  more  aibeted  the  Ihcultlee 

•f  tbe  Highland  minietera,  or  the  Sutherland  aheep-far. 

»o%  than  as  much  soda.water  would  have  done  the 

bviinaofhiaLofdekip. 

Mr  Donlop  moat  not  be  offmded  at  theae  reomrka. 
^*  reapect  hia  moUvea,  and  we  acknowledge  that  great 
pod  haa  been  aeeompliahed  by  Temperance  Sodetiee,  end 
'^^'e^bre  legret  tbat  carrying  mattera  to  the  extreme 
>^>^  draw  eneers  and  ridicule  upon  the  eflbrts  of  tke 
"Mt  useful  associations  with  which  he  is  «*»«ftftedi 
EJtairihn  in  the  Interior  qf  Ru$9Uu  By  Ro- 
bert Bromnor,  Esq.  %  vela,  royal  ootevo. 
London :    Colborn. 

Ia  the  cooise  of  a  rather  eztearife  touroo  the  Cootio- 
tttflfrBremaer  and  a  small  party  of  iilsiids  made,  In 
Oastttumaof  1836,adaahiBto  RusaU,  sotariag  atSt 
rotataburf^  and  making  their  cxU  by  Odeasa.  Their 
•^▼otures,  personal  obecnrationa^  aodacfutred  informa- 
^  Mpplj  the  eonteoU  of  two  bulky  and  iateieetiag 
'•IWMs.  The  trarellera,  or  traveller,  ia  not  urjuat  to 
^«itfa,wbere  any  biaa  ia  pereeptiblei  but,  upon  thewhole, 
"•weritieTSfyfldriywrilttt,    It  aceoidiafly  does  not 


pnsent  the  most  flattering  view  of  tbat  vast  and  cum* 
broua  empire,  in  which  a  French  gentleman  told  a  late 
traveller,  that  the  only  diatioction  eziating  between  the 
noble  and  the  peasant  waa,  that  the  one  wore  hia  ahirt 
outride  hia  trouaera,  while  the  other  tucked  it  in.  The 
Ruaaiaa  noblea,  thoee  of  them  who  do  not  come  abroad 
to  other  conntriea  to  un-Ruarianise,  atill  beat  their  wivee 
occarionally,  aa  Mr  Bremner  atatea,  and  ahew  equal  ra* 
flhement  in  other  polnta.  Love  ia  unknown  in  Rnaaia, 
(which  we  ahoold  doubt,)  marriagea  being  made  from  van^ 
ity  or  convenience ;  and  a  man  may  buy  himself  an- 
other man*a  wife  for  hia  bride,  if  he  givea  her  pric&  At 
leaat  a  caae  ia  noticed  of  one  of  <'  the  moat  powerful  of 
the  Ruarian  noblea**  having  lately  bought  aueh  a  part- 
ner for  £200a  Mr  Bremner,  like  other  travriler%  may, 
however,  be  apt,  in  thia  and  some  other  inatancea,  to  for- 
get that  one  awallow  doea  not  make  a  aummer.  Like  all 
aelfiah,  pampered,  and  half.civiliied  peraons,  who  value 
everything  merely  by  ita  coat  and  rarity-^nd  there  are 
plenty  of  them  in  every  wealthy  country—the  Ruarians 
priie  forced  delicaciea,  auch  aa  cherriea,  at  a  guinea  a- 
piece,  orpeachea,  at  two  guineaa,  and  aterlet,  at  from  £7 
to  £60  for  a  aingle  fiah.  Another  trait  of  tiureflned  or 
low  teate,  ia  oatentetioua  extravagance  in  winea.  Of 
Champagne  alone  nearly  half  a  million  bottlea  are  im- 
ported yearly  into  Ruaria.  Mr  Bremner  wondera  where 
so  much  genuine  Ohampagne  is  obtained.  Let  him  eon- 
ault  Dr  Granville*a  German  8pae  for  the  aolution  of  thia 
myetery.  The  Ruastans,  though  Ibr  from  being  tee-toUl- 
lers,  are  nniveraal  tea-driakera^  And  they  have  deli- 
dona  tea.  Tbe  superior  quaUty  of  thrir  tea  they  impute 
10  getting  it  overland— sea-air  bring  supposed  to  do. 
stroy  the  exquirite  aroma  of  the  tea  on  long  voyages 
Tea  brought  ao  Mr  by  landMsrriage  is  neoaasarily  very 
higb-prioadi  The  muriiroom  is  another  universal  and  deli- 
cate article  of  fbod,  with  all  daaeea;  and,  from  abund- 
ance and  wholeeome  quality  provee  o  bleeaing  to  the  poor. 
Aa  we  cannot  attempt  anything  like  joatice  to  thia  work, 
nor  to  give  even  a  riight  idea  of  ita  contenta,  we  muat  aa- 
tiafy  our  oonacieoeee  by  recommending  it  atrongiy  to 
thoae  who  would  acquire  a  mam  of  freah  and  authentic 
miacellaneoua  infinrmatien  reapecting  the  impoitant  coun- 
try which  it  diacuaaes* 

D$9rbrook,  By  Misa  Martinoso.  London:  Moxon. 

8  Tola. 

Deerbrook  ia  not  a  notel^  in  the  common  acceptation 
of  the  term,  and  it  ia  yet  lesa  of  a  romance.  It  ia  one  of 
MiM  Manineau*a  little  etoriee,  illuatrative  of  aodal  mo- 
rale, and  of  the  domeatic  lifh  of  the  middle  daaeea,  ex- 
panded into  three  volumea,  and  auifering  in  the  proceea^ 
fh>m  what  neceaaarily  becomea  too  copioua  a  mixture  of  the 
merely  trivial  and  commonplace  detalb  of  every-day  lifis^ 
snch,  details,  as  throw  little  or  no  light  upon  indiridual 
character  or  the  woilcinga  of  the  paariona.  Rapid  or 
aartling  inddent  ia  exduded,  probably  upon  ayatem,  and 
there  ia  none  of  the  broad  caricature  or  rage  for  tbe  ludl- 
croua  exhibited,  which  ia  at  preeent  carried  to  exoem  in 
novela.  None  of  the  charactera  are  of  the  kind  which 
^  devate  and  aurpriae,**  but  aome  of  them  are  flndy  die- 
criminated.  Yet  young  novd  readers  will  be  diaappoint- 
ed  in  Deerbrook,  though  the  fbnlt  may  haply  lie  with 
themsdvee,  for  there  is  much  that  is  admirable  in  theae 
village  annala^  both  of  Uie  naturally  interwoven  and  the 
artifidaUysmboasad*  Ui8,lnahort,apictnrsofreallifi^ 
of  which  all  the  anoellence  will  not  be  apparent  at  tbe  fiiit 
pemsaL  It  must  be  tak«i  np  a  sseond  tlnM^  and  will 
repay  lbs  stndy. 
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Claims  of  the  Animal  Creation  on  ffumanitff.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Styles^  D.D. 
This  if  the  eifay  to  which  the  hnndred-ponnd  prise  of 
the  Society  for  the  PreTentionof  Craelty  to  Animals  wai 
adjadgedy  out  of  thirty-fbnr  giyen  in.  It  containi  the 
UBual  argumentt,  facte,  and  appeala  addressed  to  homan 
leason  and  feeling  in  behalf  of  the  lower  creation,  and 
needfol  strictures  npon  the  new.fhngled  forms  of  tortur- 
ing animals  by  captivity  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
These  places,  wherever  they  exist,  it  is  jnstly  remarked, 
*<  contain  a  great  amount  of  animal  suffering,  for  which 
no'oompensation  whatever  is  made,  either  in  advancing 
natural  science,  or  in  domesticating  animals  of  other 
countries.  In  both  these  objeeU  they  have  been  a  total 
failure.**  It  is,  however,  forgotten,  what  pretty  morn- 
ing lounges  they  form  for  idle  people.  This  volume  con- 
tains many  interesting  anecdotes  of  animal  intelligence. 
Dr  Styles  if  alilce  the  denouncer  of  fishing,  fowling, 
coursing,  racing,  and  caging  animals  and  birds ;  but  his 
ipecial  horror  is  reterved  for  the  anatomists,  or  rather 
the  experimenting  physiologists ;  and  he  relates  an  expe- 
riment in  vivisection  that  took  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
Univerf  ity,  which  if  so  utterly  appalling  and  difguf  ting-~ 
io  truly  demoniacal,  that  we  would  fidn  hope  it  if  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Lectureion  Natural  Philosophy.    By  Montague 
Lyon  Philips. 

Theit  Lectures  have  been  delivered  to  the  amthor*f 
pupilf,  and  are  published  from  his  notion  of  the  want  of 
tnch  an  elemenUry  treatiee.  A  aet  of  queetlouf  intended 
to  test  the  knowledge  and  exerdae  the  undrntandiof  of 
the  pupils  if  appended  to  each  lecture. 

The  Conversations  Lexicon,    Parts  47  to  50. 

Thif  folid  work  drawf  to  a  doee.  The  7th  volume  if 
to  finish  the  work,  and  to  contain  a  Supplement  and 
Analytical  Index.  The  progrees  of  sdence  and  dieoovery 
renders  a  Supplement  to  every  Encydopndia  which  has 
been  going  for  some  years  abeolutdy  neceffary.  The  late 
Parte  conuin  a  Hiftory  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  a  good  many  biographiee. 

Foreign  Monthly  Review,    No.  I. 

Thif  new  Review  is  addressed  to  those  whose  thirst 
after  the  novelties  of  Foreign  Literature  will  not  allow 
them  to  abide  the  leisure  or  dow  pace  of  the  Foreign 
Qaarteriy.  The  first  number  is  of  fair  promiae ;  the  con- 
tentf  are  light  and  divereifled. 

A  True  Picture  of  Australia.  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth. 
It  if  not  eaay  to  give  <<  A  True  Picture  of  Auftralia,** 
of  which  every  man  epeakf  af  he  personally  feelf,  where 
candour  prevaiU  eo  far,  af  to  permit  the  humiliating  con- 
feedou  of  fanguine,  sensdesa  expectations  resulting  in 
disappointment  and  soffering.  This  pamphlet  haa  the 
merit  of  shewing  the  reverse  of  that  flattering  picture,  by 
which  so  many  persons  have  been  misled.  A  number  of 
original  letters,  from  emigrants  of  diflisrent  classes,  are 
given,  and  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  little  work 
which,  however,  falls  very  fhort  of  what  might  be  eaid 
dther  in  giving  the  information  required,  or  the  cautions 
neceeiary  to  emigrants. 

The  Family  Sanctuary ^ 
If  a  portly,  handsome  volume,  in  ftdl  eanonicalf ;  con- 
taining a  fermoB  and  prayer  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  with  the  Collect  of  the  day,  and  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
tun.   Theaiithorisasealoai|and,wehavenodoabtf  a 


oonedeotloaa  Churehiaan ;  but  why  ehoold  he  tthik  that, 
if  we  had  no  KstabUshed  Church,  we  dionld  have  ao 
Sabbath— no  day  of  holy  rest.  Do  Veluntaiiss  ^an> 
spwt  the  Sabbath  more  than  ChurchmenP 

Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  relative  to  kU 

Subscription  for  (he  Rev,  W.  Tamer*s  Ser- 

mons,  i^c,  S^c, 

Theee  Letters  are  written  by  a  Unitarian,  and  their 
object  is  to  shew  that  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  nerd 
not  have  taken  so  great  alarm  at  the  imputations  ostoi 
his  orthodoxy,  for  merely  buying  a  Unitarian  woric  The 
writer,  in  short,  in  his  letters  to  the  Bishop,  taksi  oeca- 
aion  to  give  a  popular  view  of  the  Unitarian  creed. 
Outline  of  the  Sacred  Literature  of  the  New 
Testament.    By  D.  Macintosh. 

A  little  work  or  pamphlet,  containing  a  good  ded  of 
useful  information,  compiled  from  safe  and  tiustworthy 
quarters; 

The  Dieoovery  of  the  Vital  Princ^le,  or  Pkffsu 
ology  of  Man, 

A  veryringular  book,  composed  by  a  man  more  bold  thsa 
wise^  we  should  think.  Animal  magnetism,  phrenologf, 
nay,  even  the  perpetual  motion,  the  transmutatieoof  ne* 
tals,  and  the  very  elixir  of  immortality  itself,  are  thiown 
into  the  shade  by  the  discovery,  of  the  ^  Vital  Principle.** 
The  discovery,  the  author  of  it  bdievee  to  be  made  jnit 
in  time.  We  do  not  pretend  quite  to  undentand  bin 
and  periiapf  he  if  not  alwayf  fure  of  Umself,  though  t 
theory  more  cut-and-dry  could  not  be  wished  for.  Hii 
fpeculatione  on  progreedve  life,  animal  and  vegetsUe,  is 
Itf  oval,  fatal,  and  locomotive  stages — on  the  **  Moadsae 
Rfgi**  <>n  Man,  kc  Itc.,  are  at  least  stimulating.  In 
<»  the  wreck  of  worlds**  which  the  author  of  this  ncv 
eoemogony  bdieves  will  be  hastened  by  our  mioinf  pr^ 
oesees  and  waete  of  coal,  he  predicta  that  a  remnant  «f 
the  Tirtoons  portion  of  the  human  race  will  be  saved,  hj 
means,  not  of  ark%  as  at  the  Dduge,  but  of  bdloons !  A 
spirit  of  benevolence  and  piety  pervadee  theee  philosophic 
reveries;  and  the  writer,  in  his  search  for  materisb  tt 
prop  his  theories,  has  collected  a  vast  number  of  eoriosi 
fhcts. 

The  Little  Book  of  Knowledge, 

A  very  neatly  printed  and  most  legible  tome  ftr  UttU 
readers ;  and  one  which  is  adorned  with  some  pretty 
cots,  and  quite  stored  with  useful  knowledge. 

SERIAL  WORKS. 
Heads  of  the  People, 
The  last  number  of  this  clever  publication  which  hai 
reached  uf,  if  fo  conglomerated  by  the  etitcher  or  hfaider, 
or  whatever  hie  proper  title  be,  that  we  can  make  little  out 
of  it.  It  eeemf  a  compound  of  diflferent  numben.  Wi 
have  the  Undertaker  complete,  with  Douglas  Jerrohni 
graphic  llluftrative  eketch  of  that  functionary;  andthil 
telle  for  something ;  and  that  latent  apirit  of  philto* 
thropy  which  we  were  ddighted  to  recognise  in  thU 
series  from  its  first  number,  b  manifested  In  the  Chimsef^ 
eweeps^^host  black  spots  upon  the  garments  of  a 
Christian  community.  The  Chimneysweep  tempts  as  t* 
relate  a  trifling  illustrative  anecdote  ^-A  frw  days  bb^ 
we  chanced  to  witness  the  mingled  surprise^  honor,  asl 
pity  of  a  Highland  aervant.maid..-a  fine  spcdmen»  U 
every  way,  of  the  mountains  firom  which  die  had  veff 
recently  emerged— on  coming  Into  personal  contact  wid 
chimneysweeps.  Two  of  the  black-whites  had  cone  i 
her  master'f  booi%  and  dM  wai  ordered  to  see  that  iM 
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not  WM  Mt  aUoiwed  to  eicape  from  the  chimney  ahont 
to  bt  iwept,  through  a  room  in  which  there  were  a  good 
■•117  booka,  and  other  thinge  that  might  be  injured.  The 
AUI-groirn  iweep,  who  went  aloft,  she  did  not  seem  to 
heed,  or  to  regaid  only  with  a  passing  feeling  of  disgost  { 
knt  ihe  became  absolutely  fascinated  by  the  extraordinary 
creature  in  hnman  form  who  held  the  sheet  opposite  to 
her  to  keep  in  the  soot  He  was  lilie  all  his  kind-, 
s  fflieerable,  stunted  wretch,  Tery  ill  with  what  seemed 
fumlent  ophthalmia— >a  spectacle  such  as  no  sarage 
coQBtry  e?er  did  present,  and  which  was  quite  new  to 
Ui  temporary  assistant.  She  gazed  more  and  more  in. 
tensely  into  his  stupid  or  rather  dull  and  begrimed 
ftoe;  and  at  last  fairly  turned  the  strange  creature 
isond  with  the  points  of  her  fingers,  under  erident  ex- 
dtemeot 

**Och!  poor  boy,  how  long  have  yon  been  at  this 
work?^ 

''Six  years,*'  grumbled   out  the  blackened  under- 
grsvtlb 

**  Six  yean !     How  old  are  you  ?** 

«  Fourteen.'' 

<*  Fourteen ! — ^he*s  liker  nine;    Sic  a  miserable  wee 
diieldie!    What  took  you  to  the  sweeps,  boy?    Could 

yea  aa  lather  herd,  or  do  anything  in  the  world.*' 

No  reply. 

**  Why  do  yoa  not  run  away  ?  Lord  be  good  to  us  ! 
Och  beine !    Such  a  miserable  black  cratur  1"    And  the 
Biffaliod  lass,  in  her  benevolent  excitement,  said  things 
shoot  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  object  of  her 
fwpasrien,  which  must  have  deeply  wounded  the  feel* 
iagi  of  the  little  aweep,  if  sweeps  have  feelings—which  we 
ihwerely  hope  they  have  not—physical  sensation  being 
^aite  sufficient  for  their  tortuie.  A  hint  was  given  that  the 
peer  hoy  might  have  some  remaining  human  sensibility, 
•ad  that  be  certainly  could  have  had  no  choice  of  his 
*nde,  ss  large  towns  do  not  aflbrd  many  opportunities  for 
little  boys  getting  even  the  poor  employment  of  herding, 
Noihiog  could  pacify  the  natural  and  unsophisticated  feel- 
iap  of  the  woman  regarding  the  cmelly-defaoed  human 
iauige.    Her  final  advice  or  entreaty  was,  that  he  would 
nni  sway,  which  the  boy  seemed  to  hear  with  the  same 
iodifierent  or  atupifled  air  as  the  rest  of  her  vehement 
^iseoune.    He  was  quite  subdued  to  the  quality  of  his 
dtfrsding  oflloe.     The  only  gleam  of  satisfaction  which 
vas  visible  on  his  countenance,  was  in  gulping,  rather 
then  swallowing,  the  draught  of  beer  which  his  patroness 
Mid  he  did  more  greedily  than  the  big  man.    So,  again 
•jacolating,  **  Och  heine  I  the  black  cratur  1"  she  resumed 
W  own  business,  probably  thanking  heaven  that  there 
were  no  diimneysweeps  in  the  Highlands.    Mr  Ogden, 
the  author  of  the  Sketch  of  the  Chimneysweep  in  the 
^  Hesds  of  the  People"  inquires  why  the  legislature  does 
aot  at  once  provide^  that  all  chimneys  should  be  so  con- 
•traded  aa  to  admit  the  free  use  of  the  machine.    We 
bate  often  thought  that  the  chimneysweeping  depart. 
BSQt,  like  that  of  strcet-deaning  and  lighting,  ought  to 
bs  under  the  management  of  the  police.    Not  only  are 
boyi  tortured  contrary  to  law,  but  thefts,  burglaries,  and 
ins,  are  oocaaioDed  by  the  present  system ;  many  per. 
MBB  beinf  aeetnlngly  willing  to  endanger  their  own  house 
aad  aaighboiirliood,  rather  than  pay  ibr  the  cleaning  of 
thiir  cymneys  when  it  is  required. 

Knighi'9  Pictorial  Shakgpere. 
PiwtB  VL  aad  VII,  oontain  the  first  and  second  part  of 
Kiag  Hasry  IV.  i  and,  among  other  embeUishnMnts,  a 
wheie  galkry  •£  Falitaflh,  and  an  admirably  disolmiiuu 


tive  appreciation  of  the  characterof  the  fht  knight.  Some 
of  the  architectural  and  other  plates  are  very  fine  (  and 
there  is,  as  usual,  a  vast  quantity  of  learned  lore  in  the 
preliminary  critical  remarks  and  annotations. 

Smith'M  Standard  Library. 
This  is  among  the  best  of  the  many  popular  libraries 
now  in  course  of  publication.  The  works  are  well  se- 
lected—.the  printing,  paper,  and  size  unexceptionable— 
and  the  price,  at  first  too  cheap,  still  moderate.  We 
wish  every  respectable  young  man,  or  young  householder, 
no  worse  a  stock  of  refined  English  literature  to  com- 
mence his  collection  with  than  these  very  hand«ome  and 
cheap  books.  There  are  seventeen  parts  already  pub. 
lished,  which  would  make  two  very  handsome  volumes  of 
about  660  pages  each — containing,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  Marmion;  Crabbe's 
Borough,  Thomson's  Poems,  Bom's  Puems,  Goldsmith's 
Poems  and  Plays,  and  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge'a 
Transladon  of  Schiller's  Wallenstein ;  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Henry  Kirk  White;  Paul  and  Virginia,  The 
Indian  Cottage,  and  Elizabeth ;  Anson^s  Voyage  round 
the  World,  Kneckerbocher's  History  of  New  York; 
Locke  on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity ;  Mrs  Inch- 
bald*s  Nature  and  Art;  Meeting  of  the  Bounty;  and 
Memoirs  of  Colonel  Uutchinaon. 

Chriitian  Literature, 
This  series  commences  with  Boston's  ^  Crook  in  the 
Lot/*  and  West's  «<  Observations  on  the  History  and 
Evidence  of  the  Resurrection."    It  is  well  printed,  and 
moderate  in  price. 

Recorde  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 

Part  VI.  of  these  curious  ecdesiaatical  and  historical 
annals  has  appeared.  It  brings  the  Records  down  to  the 
eve  of  a  perilous  period  of  the  Kirk's  history.-.1640.  In 
the  General  Assembly  of  1639,  when  zeal  against  EplKO. 
pacy  was  at  blood-heat,  the  Moderator  gave  this  amusing 
definition  of  Tulohan  Bishops  i—^  Tulchan  was  a  Scots 
word  used  in  their  common  language.  When  a  cow 
would  not  let  down  her  milk,  they  stappe  [stuff]  a  calf's 
skin  full  of  Btrae,  and  sett  it  down  before  the  cow,  and 
that  was  called  a  Tulchan.  So  thoee  Bishops  brooking 
[enjoying]  the  title  and  the  benefice,  without  the  office, 
they  wist  not  what  name  to  give  them,  and  so  they  called 
them  Tulchan  Bishops,  (at  which  the  Assembly  laughing 
heartUie,)  the  Moderator  said-.«  Their  follies  were 
worthy  to  be  laughen  at  In  this  General  Assembly.** 

Vievfi  on  the  Shoree  and  lelande  of  the  Mediter^ 
ranean.  By  W.L.Leitch.  With  Deacriptions  of 
the  Plates  by  the  Rer.  G.  N.  Wright.  Fishers. 

The  taste,  talent,  and  care  with  which  the  publishers 
of  this  series  get  up  such  works,  is  already  appreciated. 
Those  Ihmiliar  with  their  *^  Illustrationa  of  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land"  have,  therefore,  only  to  transfer  their 
thoughts  to  this  fresh  region  to  obtain  a  lively  and  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  work.  Some  striking  views  are  taken 
in  Sicily,  Algiers,  and  on  the  Barbary  coast. 

Early  English  Authore, 
This  is  a  new  set  of  reprints,  of  which  the  first  is  well 
chosen,  but  not  so  well  executed.  **liiM  Percy's  Reliques 
of  Ancient  English  (and  Scottish)  BaUad  Poetry.  The 
worka  deserve  to  be  well  printed;  and  the  price  will 
aAnrd  it,  as  modsni  cheap  pabUcatioiis  go. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

The  MeUxmrne  Miniitry  hM  retlfriMd  and  again 
renimed  oi&ea.  After  a  lenfthened  debate  on  a  Bill  intro- 
doced  by  Ministert,  to  suspend  tbe  Coostitntion  of  Ja- 
malca  for  five  years,  a  division  on  the  motion,  that  the 
Bill  should  fo  into  Committee,  took  plaee  on  the  6th  of 
May,  when  there  appeared,  for  the  motion,  S94 ;  afainet 
it,  269*-.tbe  Ministerial  majority  beinf  only  6.  Ten  Rad- 
ical members  Toted  with  tbe  Oppoeition,  and  fire  Tories 
with  the  GoTemroent  At  the  meeting  of  the  House  next 
day,  Lord  John  Russell  announced  the  resignation  of  Min- 
isters, on  the  ground  that  the  Jamaica  Bill  required 
more  than  ordinary  support  and  confidence,  but  that  It 
bad  receiyed  leas  than  Ministers  baTO  usually  obtained ; 
and  that|  besides,  there  was  the  Canada  Bill,  which  would 
likewise  require  more  support  than  Ministers  were  likely 
to  receiTe.  On  his  resignation.  Lord  Melbourne  adyised 
the  Queen  to  send  fbr  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  who  went 
to  Court  on  the  8th  May,  and  adyised  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Ministry. 
At  the  first  interview,  the  Queen  informed  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  she  entirely  approved  of  the  conduct  of  her  late 
Ministry,  and  parted  from  them  with  regret.  Next  day 
Sir  Robert  submitted  to  the  Queen  a  list  of  the  New  Min- 
isters, among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Ellenborougb^ 
Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Grahnm,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge, 
and  Mr  Gonlbum.  On  the  9th  May,  however,  a  diffi- 
culty  arose.  In  discussing  the  question  of  the  household 
appointments  with  his  future  colleagues.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  said  he  would  make  no  change  in  the  subordinate  of. 
flees,  or  those  befow  the  rank  of  a  Lady  of  the  Bedcham* 
ber ;  and  with  respect  to  the  superior  ofliM%  he  assumed 
that  all  difficulty  would  be  prevented  by  the  voluntary  re- 
signation of  the  ladies  who  held  them.  Bat,  on  applying 
to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty  stated,  that  she  would  allow 
Ao  change  whatever.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  having 
agreed  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  opinion,  that  if  the 
Queen  adhered  to  her  resolution,  the  attempt  to  form  a 
Ministry  must  be  relinquished,  the  Queen  consulted  Lord 
Melbourne.  A  council  was  hsld,  at  which  the  matter  was 
discussed ;  and  the  result  was,  that  her  Majesty  was  ad- 
Tised  to  send  a  note  to  Sir  Robert,  refusing  to  consent  to 
a  removal  of  the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber ;  which  was, 
she  stated,  a  course  contrary  to  usage»  and  repugnant  to 
ber  ieelings.  In  three  hours  afterwards.  Sir  Rolwrt  Peel 
resigned,  and  the  negotiationp  ended*  The  Queen  then 
sent  for  Lord  John  Ruesell ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question 
|h>m  the  Queen,  Lord  John  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
she  was  justified  in  refusing  to  dismiss  the  female  part  of 
the  household.  The  queetion  was  again  considered  by  tbe 
Ministers  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  and  the  following  was  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  Cabinet  ^.«  That  the  great  of- 
ficers of  the  Court,  and  situations  in  the  Household,  held 
by  Members  of  Parliament,  should  be  included  in  the  po. 
litical  arrangements  made  in  a  change  of  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  they  are  not  of  opinion  that  a  similar  principle 
should  be  applied  or  extended  to  tha  oOoea  bald  by  the 
ladies  in  her  Majesty's  household.** 

Tha  ooune  adopted  by  the  Queen  is  said,  by  high 
authority,  to  be  unconstiiutional  t  but  it  has  been  gene- 
rally approved  of  by  the  country,  and  numerous  addrsssea 
have  been  voted  to  ber  Migesty  denouncing  the  attempt 
to  make  her  a  state  prisoner  in  her  own  palace,  to  place 
spies  over  her  domestic  movements, and  to  make  the  Crown 
m  flsere  pageant,  to  be  used  only  fbr  the  purposes  of  an 
oligarchy.  What  has  ooourred  will  go  Ibr  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the  real  nature  of  tbe  constitution  of 
this  country.  The  three  estates  keeping  each  other  in 
mutual  check,  is  a  mere  pretence.  Before  the  Reform 
Act  was  passed,  and  in  a  great  measure  still,  the  House 
of  Oommons  was  and  is  not  the  representative  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  Aristoeracy;  and  as  the  Crown  muat  always  re^ 
ceive  such  persona  aa  Ministers  whom  the  au^ty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  aupporty  tha  aristocracy  hm  a 


piece  control  over  tha  Crown.  The  power  of  the  Crown 
to  cheek  the  acts  of  the  two  other  branchee  of  the  Legis- 
lature, was  almost  annihilated  by  the  Revolution  of  1688  ; 
and  since  that  event,  only  one  Bill,  which  paseed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  has  been  rejected  by  the  Sovereign. 
Where  any  measure  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Crown 
is  likely  to  pass  through  Pariiament,  the  true  constittt- 
tional  modeof  rejeetion  by  the  Crown  ie  not  now  adf^ted, 
but  the  unconstitutional  course  of  using  the  secret  infill 
ence  of  the  Sovereign  on  the  House  of  Peers;  and  the  same 
course  is  adopted,  when  measures  are  likely  to  be  rejected 
by  the  Peers,  which  the  Crown  wishes  to  be  carried.  For 
example,  the  nuaour  that  the  withdrawal  of  tha  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  waa  the 
efliBct  of  his  late  Migesty,  William  lV.*s  person^  inteiw 
ference,  is  now  proved  beyond  doubt  by  the  letter  of  Lord 
John  Russell  to  the  electors  of  Stroud,  and  tbe  answer  to 
that  letter  by  Lord  Brougham.  No  person  ventures  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  the  King  on  that  occasion  aa  oon- 
stitutionaL 

Ths  Whigs  are  congratulating  themselves  that  the 
Torice  have  received  a  blow  from  which  they  will  not 
soon  recover ;  but  that  depends  entirely  on  the  conduct 
of  the  new  Ministry :  if  they  go  on  as  hitherto,  actlnf 
on  Tory  principles,  and  thwartiuf  every  meaanre  the 
Liberals  have  at  heart,  a  very  few  months  will  place  the 
Tories  in  office,  notwithstanding  their  recent  defeat.  In 
a  country  where  so  much  deference  is  paid  to  rank  and 
wealth,  a  great  party  poesessing  prolmbly  three-fourths  of 
the  land  in  the  country  cannot  be  permanently  put  down  ; 
Uor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  $  fbr  the  last  fbw  years 
have  proved  that  Tory  principles  may  prsvail  In,  nnd  bo 
acted  on  by  a  Whig  as  well  as  a  Tory  Ministry*  Thiu 
the  new  Ministry  will  make  any  great  change  in  the  line 
of  conduct  pursued  for  the  last  four  years,  we  do  not 
expect,  although  they  may  possibly  make  plenty  of 
Liberal  profteions  at  the  outset.  They  will  cartnfaaiy 
not  extend  the  Suffrage,  give  Vote  by  Ballot,  nor  ahortcn 
the  duration  of  ParliamenU  ( naitber  will  they  Repeal  tha 
Com  Laws,  nor  attempt  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade.  They  will  probably  make  some  slight  change 
on  the  Refbrm  Act,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  Rate-Paying 
clauses,  and  the  simplification  of  the  Regietratton,  and  if 
the  revenue  can  safely  bear  the  axperiaMUt,  redooa  tko 
rate  of  Poetage»  and  this  is  all  that  we  expect  6«ai  tlM 
re-establishment  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry. 

Before  tbe  resignation  of  Ministers*  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  feeling  tbe  approach  of  old  age^  liad 
resigned  his  office.  Whether  he  b  to  go  to  the  Hoose  of 
Lordsis  notyet  known.  The  candidates  fbr  the  Spenkersklp 
aiA  Mr  Shaw  Leftvre  on  the  Whig  side^  and  Mr  Gottlbwm 
on  the  Tory ;  so  that  the  power  of  each  party  will  bo  soon 
ascertained.  A  general  election  appears  to  be  very  gene- 
rally  expected :  but  we  can  eee  no  reason  why  the  Whiga 
should  make  to  dangerous  an  experiment  If  they  do, 
we  do  not  believe  that  thay  wiU  gain  mf  laceaiioB  of 
strength. 

ENGLAND. 
Trk  CRARTI8T8.— The  Government  hai  taken  ankma 
alarm  at  the  riolent  language  used  by  the  Chartista,  and 
numerous  arrests  have  taken  place  in  London}  nnd  tka 
maaufheturing  districts,  without,  however^  intialdatiaig 
their  leaders.  Exhortations  to  arm  continue  to  be  poured 
forth,  though  apparently  with  little  eflfect ;  fbr  it  has  beam 
ascertained  that  tbe  sale  of  fire-arms  has  not  increaond  ; 
and,  in  the  searchee  which  have  been  made,  fbw  fife  avim 
or  pikes  have  been  finuid.  The  Convention  finding  itaelf 
perfectly  insignificant  in  London,  baa  rsmoved  to  Mr- 
mingbam  ;  and  frequent  meetings  of  the  Chartista  are  bdd 
in  most  of  the  manufiicturing  districts.  We  are  convinond 
that  thoee  of  the  Chartists  who  wish  to  resort  to  phyai. 
cal  Ibroe  are  a  vary  iDcoasldarable  body  i  bnt  mm  in 
the  leaat  dangaroni^  nnlees  perseonted«  The  arraata  «id 
imprisonments  are  not  onig  unaaossaarfi  bat  hlg^l^  ia. 
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jodldo«|  vaA  mwdk  aore  Uktfyto  iDflame  tho 
tbu  tt  iotpira  them  with  Iha  spirit  of  pi«M.  Inttmd 
of  itlonptiiif  to  fn%  down  the  agitation  ibr  tht  Pooplta* 
Ckarttr  hj  legal  Tiolence,  it  if  high  time  tho  middle  and 
upper  daiM  were  oontideriDg  what  amoant  of  jnitiee 
(tanii  in  the  Peoples*  eUima. 

Dufvxit  TO  Ma  UUMB..-A  party  of  from  two 
to  three  hundred  dined  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
00  the  let  Maj,  on  the  oeeaeion  of  the  presentation  of  a 
sUfer  tea-eerrioe  to  Mr  Home,  for  which  suhecriptlons 
wire  ooBmeaeed  soon  after  his  defhat  in  Middlesex  in 
107.  Sir  Bdward  Codrington  was  in  the  ehair.  Sir  Ed- 
ward, ae  Will  as  Mr  Hnme  strongly  recommended  nnion 
aaoog  Relermers.  The  Ballot,  extension  of  the  Suffirage, 
and  Short  Parliaments  were  among  the  toasts.  Mr  Agli. 
0Bh7  said,  that  he  did  not  thinlc  that  the  Ballot,  without 
the  exteoston  of  the  Soifrage,  would  work  out  the  prln* 
dptee  of  Beferm.  He  was  for  Household  Suffrage,  as  a 
itage  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go,  and  although  he 
had  hsen  for  tho  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill,  he  had  never  dreamed  it  to  be  a  final  meaeore. 
Mr  0*ConneU  attacked  Lord  Brougham,  and  accused  him 
of  hdogthe  eupporter  of  Wellington  and  Lyndhnret  |  but 
wu  very  properly  admonished  by  one  of  the  company 
to  leare  Lord  Brougham  out  of  hie  cenenrOi 

PiVNT  PosTAAB — The  petitions  for  the  adoption  of 
Mr  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  a  vniform  penny  postage, 
hsTs  been  preernted  to  the  Houeo  of  Commons  in  hun- 
dreds ;  and  there  is  little  donbt  that  the  Ministry  must 
MOO  yield  on  this  point.  The  attempt  to  increase  the 
Poet-Oflke  rerenue,  by  high  rates  of  postage,  has  entirely 
&Ued:  for,  comparing  the  six  years  ending  1837  with 
the  six  years  ending  1890,  there  is  an  annual  incrsase  of 
^S8n  only ;  wherlas  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  popola- 
tiea  would  haTC  giren  £M0,00O,  and  an  increase  in  the 
lAtio  of  stago-ooaeh  dnty  would  have  produced  £2,000,000 
uuraally.  The  eyasion  of  poeUge  is  almcet  universal, 
la  Maacheeter  and  Glasgow,  it  has  been  shewn  that 
<rar4fths  and  fire-sixths  of  the  letters  sent  do  not  pass 
Ikioogh  the  Poet-Dfice.  The  chargeable  letters  are  only 
three-fifkhe  in  number,  and  one-flfth  of  weight  of  the 
whole  mail ;  ani  the  coet  of  transit  being  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  whole  charge  which  is  affN:ted  by  the  dis- 
tsace  which  the  letter  has  to  trayel,  is  less  than  a  ter- 
thing  per  letter.  The  preeent  mail-ooachee  could  carry,  on 
the  aversfe,  twenty-esven  times  the  number  of  chargeable 
lettere;  while  a  aixfoid  Increase  would,  at  a  uniform  rate 
•fa  penny  per  half  ounce,  nearly  preeerre  the  preeent 
'SveMWi  The  Committee  of  the  Houee  of  Commons 
b«ve  recomoDeadod  a  uniform  rate  of  twopence  per  half 
minoe,  and.  one  penny  more  for  each  additional  half 
<Mioce;  but  thU  is  not  Mr  Hill's  plan  at  all,  and,  if 
attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  will  prove  an 
tttin  fiailmre;  Ibr,  while  it  will  cause  a  great  diminution 
in  thersvenne,  it  will  not  incrsase,  in  any  great  degree, 
the  aamber  of  lettera  cent  through  the  Post-OlBce.  At 
PKMnt,  the  eraaion  is  practised  either  by  sending  the 
'tttsis  im  parcela  of  goods,  in  which  case  they  go  free,  or 
by  colleotiug  them  by  carriers  and  delivering  for  one  penny 
tteh.  It  is  proTcd  that  even  a  very  low  postage  prevents 
ihs  sendinf  of  small  ordere ;  and  we  therefore  hope  that 
no  experiment  will  ba  made  with  a  twopenny  postage, 
^  its  fiOlure  will  be  held  out  as  an  argument  against 
Mr  Hill*s  plan,  which  must  shortly  be  carried  into  tfkeK 
if  peetage  la  allowed  to  oontinne  at  its  preeent  rate.  The 
fngrcss  of  the  question  is  very  remaricable,  and  shews, 
in  a  stroof  light,  what  can  be  done  by  agitation.  Before 
Mr  HiU*8  pampUet  appeared^  no  complaints  were  beard 
^  the  high  i»te  of  peetage,  at  leaat  none  reached  the 
LAfialatnre.  In  1837,  five  petitiona  were  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  for  a  low  and  uniform  postage; 
in  1891,  S30  ;  and  this  year,  to  the  16th  May,  no  fewer 
than88a 

Amti^Cowlm-Law  CimcuLAB.— Following  the  excel- 
lent example  of  the  London  Mercantile  Committee  on 
postage,  an  Anti-Com-Law  Circular  has  been  established, 
wiiich  has  already  a  great  circulation.  Of  the  first  Num- 
ber, 10,000  eopies  were  printed;  12,000  of  the  second  ; 
a«i  16^000  of  tte  third.     It  cannot  faU  to  be  highly 


»w>iiiiil  la  rcnwyinf  th» 


which  exiet,  e?en  among  the  Liberal  party,  on  the  solgect 
of  the  Corn-Laws. 

The  Nxw  Pook-L aw.— Notwithstanding  the  %igh 
price  of  provisions,  the  reduction  of  the  rates  occapioned 
by  the  New  Poor»Law  has  been  very  consideerable.  For 
example,  in  the  Ulverston  Union  in  Cumberland,  which 
consists  of  twenty-seven  parishes  and  townships,  the  ex- 
penditurO)  ending  Ladyday  1830)  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  laat  three  years  under  the  old  law  is 
twenty-two  per  cent,  although  the  expenditure  this  year 
is  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  expenditure  of 
1837-8.  in  some  parishes  the  reduction  is  as  much  as 
sixty-one  per  cent,  and  in  all,  except  two,  there  is  a  re- 
duction more  or  less  ;  and  this  although  a  new  work- 
house has  been  built  and  famished.  As  670  parts  in 
the  1000  of  the  poor-rates  are  paid  by  the  land,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  new  law — whatever  it  may  be  to  the 
poor  man—has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  landed-interest, 
and  justifies  a  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  industrious 
dassee,  of  a  repeal  of  the  restrictions  on  and  prohibitions 
against  the  importation  of  food. 

AmiSTOCEATio  Taxatxok. — If  we  looked  to  nothing 
else  than  our  tarifl',  we  could  easily  discover  who  were 
the  real  rulers  of  this  country  t  beef,  mutton,  porl^ 
cattle,  sheep,  and  all  flreeh  animal  food,  or  animals  fit 
for  food,  prohibited  to  be  imported ;  wheat,  at  present, 
a  period  almost  of  dearth,  loaded  with  a  duty  of  seven- 
teen per  cent.,  and  oats  with  forty-five  per  cent  on  the 
sslling  price  here,  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  land- 
owners :  horses,  with  a  duty  of  £1  each,  that  the  sports 
of  racing  and  hunting  may  not  be  interfored  with ;  dogs 
and  cats  free,  for  a  similar  reason ;  asses— the  only  foreign 
commodity  we  ought  to  dispense  with— only  lOs.  each ; 
stockfish — the  food  of  the  poor  man — 8s.  per  180 ;  eels  a 
fish  consumed  by  the  middle  class,  £13,  for  a  cargo  of 
15,000  or  20,000  lb. ;  turbot  and  lobsters— the  luxury  o( 
the  rich— ./rstfi  These  focte  are  more  instmetive  than 
Blackstone*k  Commentaries,  in  shewing  the  practical 
working  of  tho  British  Constitution. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  seem  destined  to  remain,  as  they 
have  been  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Govern, 
ment  Nomination  Burghs,  and  always  to  be  repreeented 
by  placemen  or  pensioners.  Leith,  every  one  is  satis- 
fied, will  always  aflbrd  a  seat  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
the  day,  be  he  Whig  or  Tory  ;  and  Edinburgh  can  only 
be  repreeented  by  Members  in  the  confidence  of  Govern- 
ment Has  Edinburgh  really  gained  anything  by  the 
Reform  Act  P  Were  our  jobt  not  as  well  managed  in 
the  time  of  William  Oondas,  except  that  Tories,  and 
not  Whigs,  were  the  recipients  of  the  plunder  f  What 
imaginable  claim  has  MacauleJ^— not  the  really  useful 
Macauley  of  the  police  board,  but  the  other ;  he  who  hss 
been  feathering  his  nest  in  India— on  the  constituency  of 
Edinburgh  ? 

SuBPLus  Church  PAOPERTrversuf  UNSXBAvaTXD 
TBiMD8...At  a  time  when  so  much  noise  Is  made  about 
Church  Extension,  and  when  demands  are  made  upon  tho 
Legislature  to  vote  money  for  that  purpose  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  Industrious  classes,  we  need  not  apologise 
to  our  readers  for  again  directing  their  attention  to  the 
immense  surplus  patrimony  of  the  Church,  which  has  not 
yst  been  applied  to  its  proper  objects— education  and 
spiritual  instruction.  It  appears,  from  the  Reports  of 
the  Church  Commission,  that  there  are  no  fewer  than 
351  parishes  in  Scotland  with  more  surplus  telnds  than 
are  required  for  their  spiritual  wants ;  and  that  the 
total  of  those  tein^s  amounts  annually  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  ;^124,S18 :  19 :  11,  being  a  fund  adequate  veiy 
nearly  to  double  the  number  of  the  Established  Clergy, 
for  it  will  yield  an  endowment  or  a  stipend  of  £150  a- 
year  to  no  fower  than  Eight  H vmd abd  avd  Twenty- 
Eight  additional  Clbrgyxek  !  Sorely  this  is  an 
extension  which  would  satisfy  the  greatest  glutton  of 
endowments.  What  a  comfortable  addition  these  sur- 
plus telnds  make  to  the  rent«rolls  of  our  landed  interest 
may  be  easily  imagined.  Unexhausted  teinds  of  above 
£iOOO  a-year  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  twenty-one 
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Airth, 

£1489 

KIlbtrchiB, 

Cannobi^ 

•     1063 

Larbert,   . 

CtstlHoii, 

1508 

LllI,     • 

CaTerty    . 

.     1134 

Linlithgow, 

Oanbar, 

4360 

Pairiey, 

Eckford,  • 

.     1254 

Rathfen,. 

Falkirk, 

1144 

Roxburgh, 

Greenock, 

•     1639 

St  Niniani, 

InTcmk, 

2034 

St  Vigeans, 

InTerneM, 

.     1073 

WemjM,  . 

Jedburgh, 

8100 

^£1414 
»    1180 

1006 
>     1029 

1615 
,     1082 

1346 
.    2700 

1086 
.     1066 


.  We  mast  eonftm  that  we  do  not  anderatand  that  ipe- 
det  of  piety  which  insittt  on  the  Legiilatore  taking  a 
portion  of  the  hard-wrooght  earning!  oat  of  the  pocket 
of  the  working  man,  rather  than  demand  that  the  mag. 
Difieent  income  aridng  from  the  spoilt  of  the  Church 
aliall  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landed  Interest 
and  applied  to  its  legitimate  and  appropriate  object 
That  the  landowners  would  be  very  unwilling  to  dis- 
gorge it,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  if  the  friends  of  Church 
Extension  will  bring  the  matter  fairly  and  repeatedly 
before  Pdilinment  and  the  public,  which  they  have  never 
yet  done,  the  landlords  will  be  forced  to  oapitulate.  We 
cannot  leave  the  subject  without  pointing  out  the  con. 
duct  of  some  of  the  landowners  on  this  subject.  Some 
of  them,  who  are  drawing  hundreds  a-year  from  church 
property,  subscribed  £5  or  £10  to  Church  Ezteuhlon ; 
and  one  nobleman,  u  ho  is  in  the  annual  receipt  of  £5000 
of  surplus  teindt,  subscribed  £1001  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  suppose,  although  it  is  very  generally  insinuated, 
that  the  reason  for  the  dergf  not  directing  the  attention 
of  PMrliament  and  of  the  public  to  the  unexhnuste d  teinds 
is,  that  they  wish  them  to  remain  as  a  fund  from  which 
future  augmentations  may  be  claimed.  But  if  this  is 
really  the  true  reason  for  the  silence  of  the  Established 
Clergy,  we  hopr  that  the  Dissenting  Clergy  and  lay  ex. 
tensionists  will  not  longer  o?erl<»uk  this  great  fund,  des. 
lined  by  our  ancestors  to  the  diffudon  of  sound  education 
and  true  rdigion. 

FRANCE. 
On  Sunday,  the  12th  of  May,  a  serioiii  insarrrction 
broke  out  in  Paris,  of  which  neither  the  authors  nor  the 
object  haye  )et  transpired.  About  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  body  of  some  two  hundrrd  %vorkmen,  clothed 
in  their  usual  dress,  appeared  in  the  Rue  St  Denis. 
Their  numbers  soon  increased,  and  proceeding  to  the  shop 
of  a  gun-maker,  they  broke  it  open,  cai  ried  off  a  great 
number  of  flre*ai  ms,  chiefly  fowling-pieces.  They  then 
prucfcded  in  good  order  through  diff«rent  parts  of  the 
city,  successfully  attacked  and  disHrmed  some  of  the 
military  ports,  and  with  great  rapidity  erected  several  bar- 
ricades.  Although  50,000  troops  of  the  line  were  in 
Paris,  or  within  a  ftw  hours  march,  l>esides  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  legions  of  the  National  Guat'd,  a  handfull  of 
insurgents  kept  possession  of  the  city  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  afternoon ;  and  the  insurrection  was  not  effectually 
suppressed  till  late  next  day.  The  **  emeute**  seems  to 
have  taken  the  authorities  by  surprise,  for  no  preparation 
whatever  had  been  made  to  resist  it.  The  inhabitants  of 
Paris  generally  seemed  to  have  looked  on  with  indiffer. 
ence.  As  happens  in  most  attempts  to  orerihrow  an 
established  power,  it  is  likely  that  the  greater  number 
were  watching  the  chances  of  success,  as  they  did  in  the 
^*  glorious  days  of  July'* — glorious  certainly  for  Louis 
Philippe.  Forty-seveu  of  the  military  and  National 
Guard  were  killed,  and  probably  double  the  number  of 
the  insurgents.  A  boat  200  wounded  had  been  carried  to 
the  hospitals.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were  soldiers. 
The  wounded  revolutioaiits  would,  of  course  endeavour  to 


get  out  of  the  way.  The  iufametion  la  attrlbatod  by 
various  Journals  to  the  Republicans,  to  Prince  Louto 
Napoleon,  to  the  Sod4t6  des  Families,  to  aooalition  among 
some  journeyman  hatters,  and  an  attempt  to  liberate 
some  of  them  who  had  bMn  imprisoned,  and  finally  to 
Louis  Philippe  himself,  who  is  accused  of  having  resorted 
to  this  expedient  with  the  view  of  alarming  the  inhabit- 
anu  of  Paris,  and  indudng  them  to  consent  to  a  Conasr- 
vative  Administration.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  Is  shrewdly 
conjectured  that  Louis  Philippe  has,  for  some  time  past, 
purposely  been  throwing  impediments  In  the  way  of  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry,  till  he  saw  whether  the  Tories 
could  resume  office  in  this  country  or  not;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Tories,  in  their 
attempt  to  rdnstate  themselves  in  power,  was  known  in 
Paris  on  Saturday  night ;  that  the  outbreak  took  plaoe 
next  day ;  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  and  within 
an  hour  or  two  after  it  broke  out,  Soult  went  to  the 
Tuillerics,and  immediately  undertook  to  form  a  Ministry; 
and  that,  next  morning,  the  Monitgur  appeared,  contain- 
ing a  royal  ordinance,  with  the  appointment  of  a  Con* 
servative  Ministry.  If  Louis  Philippe,  therefore,  b  not, 
in  reality,  the  author  of  the  outbreak,  he  has,  with  great 
prompitude,  taken  advantage  of  it  for  his  own  interest; 
but  no  one  expects  that  the  Ministry  can  last  long. 
They  were  very  coldly  received  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  and  already*  difierences  have  arlaen  among 
themsdves. 

TRADE  AND  llANUFACTURES. 
The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts,  genar. 
ally  represent  trade  to  be  in  a  dull  state ;  and  a  condder- 
able  fall  in  the  price  of  manufactures  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  month  or  two.  An  eitendve  speculation 
in  cotton-wool  has  been  going  on,  which  has  prorcd 
bainful  to  the  cotton  trade ;  for,  since  iu  commencement, 
the  total  rise  in  price*  has  been  from  seventy-five  to 
eighty  |ier  cent.  The  consumption  of  cotton  in  Britain, 
which,  last )  ear,  averaged  23  785  bales  per  week,*  has,  as  is 
calculated,  sunk  this  year  to  18  000  bales.  Butasanagtee. 
oieiit  towork  only  three  da>s  in  the  weeic  has  unanimously 
been  entered  into  in  some  of  the  mo«t  impoitant  seats  of 
thetiade,  a  much  greater  diminution  in  theconenmption 
of  cotton  will  uke  place ;  and  this  will  tend  to  brenk  up 
the  speculation.  The  wool  trade  lias  aho  been  in  a  atate 
of  depression ;  but  the  recent  sales  of  wool  having  dissi- 
pated the  expectation  of  a  decline,  either  in  the  raw  or 
manufaciured  article,  the  demand  has  improved.  The 
supply  has  of  late  been  rery  deficient,  and  the  mastnfac- 
turers  have  been  producing  with  the  utmost  caution. 

AGRICULTURE. 
The  cold  weather  has  greatly  retarded  regetatioo,  and 
the  season  may  be  considered  three  weeks  later  than  in 
average  years.  Pastures  are  exceedingly  bare.  The  supe> 
riority  of  the  Italian  rye-graas,  in  point  of  early  maturity, 
has  been  dearly  shewn,  in  varioiu  instances,  in  this 
neighbourhood  this  year — that  grass  having  been  cut 
before  pastures  of  the  ordinary  grasses  were  an  inch  high. 
The  accounts  from  Kngland  of  the  appearance  of  the 
wheat  crops  are  generally  favourable;  but  in  many  parts 
of  Scotland,  a  considerable  breadth  of  wheat  waa  found 
to  be  so  thin  and  weaic,  that  it  hav»  been  conddered  ex- 
pedient to  plough  it  up  and  sow  barley  in  its  stead.  Tlie 
weather,  though  cold,  bdng  dry,  has  been  fsvourable  fsr 
the  sowing  of  the  spring  crops  of  all  kinds.  Little  fluc- 
tuation has  taken  place  in  the  com-marketa;  and,  as 
large  quantities  of  ibrdgn  wheat  continue  to  be  imported 
there  appears  no  great  prol»ability  of  prices  ridng  muck 
higher,  even  althongh  harveal  should  be  later    than 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS  FOR  ESTABLISHING  A  CONSTA- 
BULARY  FORCE  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Everything  in  this  Report  denotes  a  foregone 
conclusion.    The  inquiry  does  not  even  purport 
to  be,  whether  what  is  misnamed  a  Constabulary 
Force  is  required  or  not,  but  what  are  the  best 
mesas  the  Executive  can  adopt  for  establishing 
an  efficient  force.     There  is  a  class  of  Whig 
commissions,  the  members  of  tvhich  appear  to 
feel  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  girl^  in  one 
of  Barns'  songs,  who  earnestly  craves  counsel, 
offering  her  •*  bonny  black  hen"  if  her  sister 
"  viil  bat  advise  her  to  marry  the  lad  she  loves 
dearly."    Mr  Chad  wick  and  his  coadjutors  are 
ia  the  exact  predicament  of  the  fond  girl's  sister; 
md  their  advice  has  not  baulked  the  Govern, 
meat,  languishing  for  the  consummation  of  an 
inoovation  which,  whether  called  for  and  justifi- 
able or  not,  would  certainly  be  a  greater  viola- 
tioo  oi  the  old  principles  of  British  institutions 
thin  any  of  those  changes  about  which  so  loud 
ui  alarm  has  been  sounded.    To  speak  of  the 
Militia  in  blue  coats,  or  rather  of  the  Standing 
Army  in  round  hats— starting  at  once  with  an 
organized,  trained,  armed,  and  partly  mounted 
force  of  8,000  men  and  officers — as  a  '*  Consta- 
bulary Force,"  is  an  abuse  of  language — a  futile 
attempt  to  disguise  the  tiger  under  a  calfs  skin — 
I  e^  to  wrap  the  trained  and  paid  police  private, 
armed   to   the    teeth,  with  truncheon,  cutlass, 
ivord,  and  pistols,  in  the  tattered  cloak  of  the  old 
parish  constable,  with  no  more  deadly  weapon  than 
thai  rather  obsolete  emblem  of  authority,  his  ba- 
ton.    We  are  not  now  arguing  whether  this  na- 
tional Standing- Army  he  required  or  not, but  con- 
tending for  the  propriety  of  calling  things  by  their 
true  names.     The  projected  new  force  possesses 
Qot  one  feature  in  common  with  the  existing 
constabulary  establishment  of  the  kingdom.    It 
it  intended  entirely  and  speedily  to  supersede  it. 
^y,  then,  retain  the  name,  save  for  some  sinis- 
ter purpose  ?     To  a  certain  extent  the  objects  of 
both  may  be  identical,  but  those  of  the  pro- 
jected force  are  far  more  sweeping  and  compre- 
hensive, and  are  meant  to  be  accomplished  by 
y^Tj  di^erent  means.    It  is  not  the  increase  of 
thieves  and  vagrants,  and  of  fraudulent  crimes, 
vhich  renders  this  great  change  desirable,  and  a 
new  and  powerful  arm  necessary  to  the  £xeca« 
tive  ;  but  the  inerease  of  an  unmly  population  in 
tiie  HianBfactariii^  districts^  and  the  necessity  of 
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restraining  or  forcibly  putting  down  the  expres. 
sion  of  discontent,  where  there  seems  very  little 
desire  or  expectation  of  removing  the  causes  of 
discontent.  The  Report  makes  out  no  case  from 
the  increase  of  vagrancy  and  ordinary  crime ; 
but  the  riots  at  Bristol,  the  intimidation  em- 
ployed, and  the  other  guilty  acts  of  the  combin- 
ations of  Norwich  and  Glasgow,  do  furnish  some- 
thing like  a  case.  It  is,  however,  a  very  different 
question  whether  the  organized  force  to  be  ap- 
pointed and  wielded  by  the  Executive  is  the  true 
remedy  for  this  growing  evil.  The  great  increase 
of  the  Irish  in  the  manfacturing  districts,  and  in 
all  large  towns,  is  another  argument  for  the 
adoption  of  this  continental  scheme  of  repressing 
disorder ;  for  the  Commissioners  would  have  no 
case  at  all,  if  they  rested  only  upon  the  increase 
of  crimes  against  life  and  property.  By  their  own 
estimate,  the  whole  of  the  thieves,  coiners,  pick- 
pockets, vagrants,  and  rogues  of  all  descriptions, 
amount  to  40,000  persons.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
they  include  prostitutes  in  this  number,  as  in  the 
17,600  bad  characters  found  in  the  metropolis, 
with  its  population  of  upwards  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  5,800  prostitutes  are  included.  Bat  it 
cannot  be  for  the  restraint  and  punishment  of 
40,000  depredators  and  other  bad  characters, 
scattered  over  the  kingdom,  and  often  migrating 
— and  of  whom  a  large  proportion  is  always  in 
gaol — that  a  trained  force  of  8,000mcn  is  required; 
especially  as  we  are  assured,  nor  is  it  unlikely, 
that  where  a  trained  police  is  in  operation, 
the  number  of  depredators  rapidly  diminish. 
The  great,  if  not  the  only  object  of  the  new 
force  then  is,  to  keep  the  discontented  popula. 
tion  in  check — to  put  down  tumults  among 
paupers  and  artisans;  and,  in  few  words,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Executive — first,  by 
vast  and  increasing  patronage  ;  and,  next,  by  an 
accession  of  power  of  a  character  hitherto  un- 
known in  England.  There  is,  without  question, 
necessity  for  great  reforms  in  the  institution  of 
the  civil  force  of  the  country ;  but,  in  the  slang 
of  the  day,  it  is  not  reform  and  improvement 
which  Mr  Chad  wick  and  his  coadjutors  recom- 
mend, but  complete  revolution.  They  can  hardly 
deny — ^when  the  recent  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  magnitude  of  trading  and  commercial 
concerns,  and  the  vast  aectimulation  of  wealth, 
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ure  taken  into  account — ^that  crime  has  dimi- 
nished within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  is  still 
progressively  decreasing.  Crimes  of  violence, 
by  their  own  acknowledgment,  are  become  com- 
paratively rare ;  and  petty  thefts,  and  crimes  of 
fraud,  when  the  privations  of  the  laboaring classes, 
— through  heavy  taxation,  the  imposts  on  food, 
and  the  fluctuations  in  trade  and  manufactures, 
are  considered,  have  not  increased  so  much  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  In  a  year  of  dearth, 
like  the  present,  the  apparent  amount  of  crime 
mustbeprodigiouslyswelledfbythe  number  of  hen- 
roosts robbed,  potatoes,  or  turnip  tops,  or  water- 
cresses  stolen,  or  palings  carried  away  in  dis- 
tricts  where  coal  it  scarce ;  and  yet  the  extent 
of  depredation  infers  na  great  increase  of  moral 
turpitude  among  the  population,  nor  any  fresh 
necessity  for  a  rural  gendarmerie,  though  it 
powerfully  suggests  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.*  The 
present  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  (Alderman  Wil. 
son,)  is  a  great  advocate  for  a  rural  force,  for 
the  special  repression  of  crimes  of  the  above 
description.  Four  years  ago,  the  village  of 
Beckenham,  in  Kent,  where  he  has  a  farm  and 
grounds,  was  a  most  dissolute  place ;  but  his 
Lordship  went  roundly  to  work,  brought  down 
two  trained  policemen  from  London,  and  sea. 
lously  aided  them  himself — sitting  up  whole 
nights  to  assist  and  direct  their  operations.  And 
now,  Beckenham  may  be  termed  '^  The  happy  viL. 
lage"— a  sweet  Auburn — only  we  fear  it  will,  in 
future,  always  require  at  least  as  many  police- 
men, and  a  zealous  functionary,  like  the  Mayor, 
to  maintain  its  new  character.  His  Lordship  is 
a  great  authority  with  the  Commissioners.  His 
experience  is  quoted  as  settling  the  question  of  a 
rural  police  over  the  whole  country.  The  police- 
men also  checked  the  depredations  of  farm-ser- 
vantK,  and  occasional  farm-labourers ;  but  we 
shall  cite  his  Lordship's  opinions — passing  over 
the  useful  service  he  performed,  in  fining  some 
men  for  cutting  quantities  of  turnip- tops : — 

The  first  year  that  I  established  this  police,  I  am  sure 
I  cannot  tell  how  many  sacks  of  tamip-tops  were  slopped 
by  the  police  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  early  in  the 

*  As  we  write,  the  following  paragraph,  in  the  /tnii~ 
Com  Law  Circuiar^  meets  the  eye.  Is  it  wondertal 
that  labouring  men,  in  the  condition  described,  and  under 
the  harsh  woiking  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  which 
allows  no  out-door  relief,  should  be  guilty  of  even  more 
serious  crimes  than  pilfering  food  and  ftiel  from  the 
fanners  ?— 

**  Peasants*  Wages.— It  appears  that  the  average 
wages  paid  to  the  labourers  who  till  the  soil  of  that 
garden  of  England,  (Devonshire,)  are  under  eight 
shillings  a-week  I  The  price  of  provisions,  as  well 
as  house  rent,  is,  we  believe,  somewhat  lower  than  in 
London.  Tens  of  thousands  of  heads  of  families  are 
there  toiling  for  a  shilling  or  fourteen  pence  a  day 
each ;  which,  supposing  them  to  have  a  wife  and  three 
children,  will  not  be  more  than  eighteenpencs  a  head 
— less,  by  sixpence,  than  is  allowed  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  pauper  in  the  Manchester  workhouse — nay, 
less  than  is  paid  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  crimi- 
nals confined  in  our  New  Bailey  prison !  Such  are  the 
peasants  of  beautiful  Devonshire.  Truly  may  it  be  said 
of  that  county — God  created  a  paradise,  and  man  sur- 
rounded  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  misery,  and  peopled  It 
with  the  wretched  victims  of  selfish  Isgislatimi.*' 


morning,  and  vegetables,  and  water-cresses,  and  srery- 
thing  of  that  kind — persons  coming  from  London  to  fetdi 
them.  One  night  they  found  two  fellows  fast  asleep  npon 
the  common,  with  their  baskets,  and  they  had  got  their 
strap  to  pot  round  their  waist ;  they  said  they  had  only 
come  to  gather  water-cresses ;  however,  they  verekDown. 
/  had  fuid  them  before^  and  I  $ent  them  down  to  Maid' 
ttone  [tojaifl/onleeping  in  the  <menair,  Tbe  report 
which  i  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Cooimisskniers 
states  the  qoaatUy  of  sacks  that  we  discovsred,  the  Int 
year.  There  was  an  acre  and  a  half  of  Swedish  turnips 
destroyed  in  one  night — the  tops  cut  off;  but  we  have  pat 
a  stop  to  that  now ;  we  have  been  a  year  withoat  anj 
thing  of  the  kind  occurring,  except  this  one  case  last 
year ;  and  the  year  before  last,  we  had  not  any  turnip- 
tops  taken.  Theie  was  one  very  etrengeaee  indetiL  At 
ten  o*clock  at  night,  as  the  police  were  going  across  a 
field,  they  observed  two  men  ;  they  thongbt  they  would 
watch  them,  to  see  where  they  were  going  to.  They  hid 
themselves,  one  in  one  part  and  another  in  another.  By 
and  by  they  heard  from  one  of  my  field  gates,  a  whiiile ; 
they  looked  through  the  hedge  and  saw  a  nsan  coae  to 
the  gate,  and  get  up  as  if  he  was  coming  over ;  then  he 
whistled  again,  and  the  man  got  down ;  in  a  few  ninutei 
more  he  said,  <<  All  right,  Jack  ;**  and  over  the  gite  he 
came  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulders,  to  go  back  the  sime 
way  they  had  come.  The  polics  ran  through  another 
field  and  met  them.  ^  What  have  you  got  hrrer— 
"  Nothing  at  all."—"  I  must  see  what  it  is."  One  had 
got  a  sack  of  preen  gages,  and  another  of  potatoes.  That 
is  one  proof,  among  many  others,  /  could  give  tf  tkeust 
qfapoHee. 

At  present,  then,  the  neighbourhood  is  freed  from  vag • 
rants  within  the  village  ? — I  should  say  entirely  so.  Ws 
hardly  know  what  a  beggar  is.  You  do  not  see  a  bcfgar 
publicly.  They  may  get  into  the  grounds  under  the 
pretext  of  selling  tapes  and  things  of  that  kind.  I  barf 
not  been  asked  for  relief  by  a  vsfrant  in  the  villsfe  of 
Beckenham  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

Are  we  not  right  in  styling  Beckenham  "  The 
happy  village."  Unfortunate,  though,  that  it 
can  only,  in  all  time  coming,  be  maintained  ia 
this  attitude  by  a  trained  and  armed  police, 
appointed  by  the  Executive,  and  partly  paid  oot 
of  the  consolidated  fund,  to  protect  the  tur* 
nip- tops  and  green-gages  of  ruralixing  Mayors 
Yet,  without  his  Lordship's  energetic,  and  rather 
sharp  practice,  it  is  questionable  if  so  much  could 
have  been  accomplished.  The  inveterate  attach- 
ment of  English  villagers  to  old  foot-paths,  is 
a  well-known  source  of  injury  and  indigoatioa 
to  all  rural  dignitaries ;  but  Alderman  Wilstm 
was  able  to  correct  tbis  vicious  pnipensity  :— 

A  farmer  of  the  name  of  Deaae,  who  held  land  bat 
did  not  reside  in  the  parish,  complained  to  me  thst  ia 
one  field  of  his,  where  there  was  a  public  thoioii|hi^ 
it  was  a  loss  of  some  pounds  to  him,  the  viJlagers  ia 
the  evening  trampling  all  over  his  high  gnte.  I  ^ 
sired  him  to  put  up  a  notice  board,  warning  all  perMos 
trespaasing  t  tbia  was  very  soon  Uken  down  and  carried, 
away.  I  then  told  the  police  to  keep  watch  and  wire 
all  persons ;  several  ran  into  the  high  grass,  even  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  field,  and  laughed  at  the  police.  I 
granted  snmmonaes,  fined  some  a  few  shillings  sad  pre* 
mised  them,  upon  repeating  the  o&nca,  if  I  could  get  a 
second  magistrate  to  agree  with  me,  I  would  pat  Mr 
Peers  Act  ia  force,  and  have  them  pubHcljf  whipptd 
round  the  field.    I  have  had  no  further  troable. 

His  Lordship  thinks  that  the  Force  shoall 
be  shifted  about,  and  not  allowed  to  r«nai» 
longer  in  one  locality  than  a  year  at  most,  Iw* 
they  "  get  oormpted  by  beeom&ng  too  intimiti' 
with  the  inhabitants."  The  Commissieiicrt* 
asked : — 

Your  Lordship  has  nid  that  you  thUk  it  sasMtisI  N 
apoUoSy  fioai  your  fiytriSBce  of  a  ivalfstts^tkstif 
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ikooM  W  cbtBged  from  time  to  time.  Do  yon  think  it 
Niential  that  they  shoald  come  from  a  trained  force  $ 
Certttinfy,  To  go  into  thow  rnral  parishes,  where  there 
is  no  one  to  instruct  them,  would  he  almost  useless.  I 
wy  much  dooht  whether  the  poTica  would  have  suc- 
cffW  at  BcckenhMB,  M  for  my  gsperienety  and  HU 
iuppori  I  gave  them,  I  practically  superintended  it.  I 
hare  been  out  with  them  the  whole  night.  I  have  gone 
our  at  ten  and  been  out  till  five  in  the  morning,  to  watch 
MMpectedeharactera. 

Now  this  18  about  the  strongest  authority  the 
Report  contains  for  the  necessitf  of  a  Rural 
Police.  It  is  therefore  disheartening  to  find, 
that  even  the  trained  men— the  eHte  of  the 
metropolis— mi0it  have  been  baffled,  save  for  the 
activity  and  leal  of  a  local  magistrate,  who  had 
gained  his  knowledge  in  London.  There  are 
Uther  considerations.  The  maintenance  of  those 
two  policemen  at  Beckenham,  hj  the  general 
estimate  of  the  Commissioners,  would  cost  the 
coantry  considerably  above  £100  per  annum, 
betides  the  expense  of  the  superintendence, 
fwtnitously  given  by  Alderman  Wilson. 

VTe  have  seen,  in  part,  the  class  of  offences 
which  a  rural  police  is  intended  to  suppress ;  for 
the  Report  never  once  alludes  to  riots  in  the 
rural  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  New  Poor 
Uw,  or  other  causes.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
deny  that  life  was  never  more  secure  in  this 
eoantry  than  now;  and  the  same  thing,  we  appre- 
hend, may  be  afiirmed  of  property,  when  its  vast 
diffuiioD,  and  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  relations  of  society,  and,  above  all, 
the  bard  condition  of  the  labourers,  are  duly  esti- 
>ttt«d.  But  it  is  at  this  time  that  a  project  is 
hroaehed  by  the  Government,  of  entirely  doing 
•way  with  the  local  conservators  of  the  peace, 
reeognised  by  the  constitution,  and  for  placing 
the  whole  kingdom  under  a  centralized  system, 
/uBJliar  under  arbitrary  governments,  but 
hitherto  happily  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 

This  Constabulary  Force,  or  rather  thia  police 
— thia  corps  of  gendarmes — to  be  efficient,  must, 
at  the  outlet,  as  we  learn  from  the  Report,  when 
in  fbll  operation,  amount  to  8000  men  and 
officers,  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  a  Central 
Rosrd  of  Commissioners — t.  e.,  by  the  Executive. 
They  are  to  be  drilled  or  to  learn  their  duties 
"»  the  metropolis,  sent  in  detachments  to  the 
pr^nncial  towns  and  country  parishes,  and  shifted 
Jjjw>ut  at  the  discretion  of  the  omnipotent  Board, 
'hey  are  to  have  more  than  double  the  pay  of 
Jfdinary  soldiers,  and,  indeed,  not  very  much 
^  than  that  of  excisemen  and  other  petty 
wvenue-officers ;  they  are  to  be  systematically 
^?aiii»ed,  co-operative,  and  wielded  by  their 
^mander.in-chief,  the  Central  Board.  Though 
«e  local  magistracy  are  to  have  no  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  force,  that  there  maybe  some 
■•eming  check,  the  privates  are  to  be  amenable 
^e  Petty  Sessions,  and  the  officers  at  Quarter 
^^•Mwit,  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty :  they 
*»y  even  be  dismissed.  All  vacancies  are,  how- 
^^,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  Board  sending 
"Wights  from  the  Police  Normal  School  ef  the 
"»5t«>polis.  With  amusiiig  naivei^,  the  Com- 
J«inoneri  openly  acknowledge  that  the  local  au- 
««itiei  having  tht  power  of  appemting  o«- 


eers  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  has  not  worked 
pleasantly ;  and  that,  in  organizing  the  Force,  it 
would  be  preferable  to  have  the  original  power 
lodged  in  the  Board,  leaving  to  the  local  autho- 
rities the  power  of  controlling  the  squadrons  ap- 
pointed by  the  Central  Board,  trained  by  it,  and 
shifted  about  at  its  pleasure.  The  Commissioners 
have  no  hope  that  the  country  will  aU  at  once,  or 
simultaneously,  adopt  their  scheme  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  national  Force  by  the  Executive, 
by  acclamation ;  and  they  therefore  do  not  recom- 
mend ''the  immediate,  absolute,  and  general 
adojption"  of  it ;  but  they  trust  that  a  blessing  so 
desirable  may  steal  upon  us  by  degrees ;  and  sug- 
gest that  a  first  great  step  will  be  to  have  the 
trained  men  in  readiness,  to  be  located  as  fast  as 
communities  can  be  brought  to  endure,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, to  request  their  presence.  This,  however, 
can  only  be  granted  upon  the  specified  conditions. 
The  Commissioners  state  that  they  "  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  general  and  voluntary  exten- 
sion of  this  desire,  especially  in  favour  of  a  force 
expressly  organized  to  meet  the  wants  and  con- 
veniences of  the  rural  or  provincial  districts, 
aided  by  the  c&ntrihutUm  of  apart  afihe  ewpmee. 
Here  is  the  quickener.  The  squire  and  farmers, 
when  the  game  can  be  protected  from  poachers, 
and  the  produce  ftom.  bad,  or  fraudulent,  because 
often  underpaid  servants,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  public — I.  e.,  the  consolidated  fund — will, 
it  is  anticipated,  no  longer  demur. 

But,  besides  tiie  force  stationed  over  the  whole 
of  the  country,  when  the  scheme  shall  have  crept 
into  general  acceptance,  the  Commissioners  re- 
commend that  a  trained  body  oi  from  300  to  400 
men — and  wherefore  not  as  many  thousands  ?— 
shall  form  at  all  times  a  di<*posable  force,  sta- 
tioned at  head  quarters,  to  be  despatched,  in  any 
emergency,  wheresoeverthe  commanders-in-chief 
of  the  Force  may  deem  necessary.  They,  more- 
over, consider  itdestrable,  evenbeforethatgradaal 
extension  of  the  scheme,  for  which  they  deem  it 
prudent  to  wait,  that  immediate  power  be  giTen 
to  the  Government  to  provide  for  the  peace  of 
the  manufacturing  districts,  without  consulting 
their  wishes,  by  the  appointment  of  an  efficient 
Coubtabulary  (i.e.  trained  and  armed)  Force;  and 
for  this  reason,  "  that,  in  these  districts,  free  de* 
liberation  on  the  subject  is  prevented  by  the 
influence  of  the  interests  adverse  to  good  order 
or  legal  restraints:"  in  other  words,  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
having  an  interest  in  disorder  and  lawless  license, 
must  have  no  voice ;  must  not  be  allowed  to  deli- 
berate ;  will  not  be  waited  for  to  come  gradually 
in,  Kke  the  inhabitants  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. They^  trust  that  Parliament  will  see  the 
necessity  of  making  exceptions  to  the  permissire 
indulgence :  in  other  words,  that  Somersetshire 
or  Devonshire  may  be  allowed  to  take  their  own 
time,  and  to  display  voluntary  acquiescence ;  but 
that  Man<^ester  and  Birmingham  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  summarily,  and  at  once  placed  under 
the  Centralized  Force.  Those  placM,  and  others 
in  the  same  category,  haTC  already  police  estah- 
MidinieBtS)  iqnpoii^edasdcoiitivlM  by  tlMBMaUea. 
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But  fo  Has  tHe  city  of  London ;  and  we  Have 
just  witnessed  the  late  ttniggle,  though  not  yet 
all  its  results.  -  We  have  seen  that  the  misnamed 
Constabulary  Force  recommended  to  her  Majesty 
in  Mr  Chadwick's  Report,  is  not  only  different 
from  the  old  constitutional  force  of  the  kingdom, 
from  the  posse  comitatus  of  Old  England,  but  its 
direct  opposite.  It  has  a  new  origin,  new  func- 
tions^ and  new  and  very  extraordinary  powers. 
It  adds  the  cutlass  and  the  pistol  to  the  trun. 
cheon  and  the  baton ;  it  spurns  at  local  control ; 
it  is  to  know  no  sympathy  with  the  People;  it  is  ar- 
rayed in  almost  formal  hostility  ngainst  the  poor. 
There  is  no  feebler  part  of  the  case  of  the 
Commissioners  than  that  in  which  they  attempt 
to  prove  that  a  rural  force  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  property  of  labourers  from 
petty  depredators  and  vagrants  roaming  about 
as  pretended  sailors,  who,  once  in  a  year,  or  sel- 
domer,  niay,  perchance,  frighten  a  dame,  found 
alone  in  a  cottage,  into  giving  them  alms,  while 
they  de8<*rve  the  stocks.  No  one  will  deny,  that, 
among  other  reforms,  great  reforms  are  required 
in  the  existing  institutions  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  and  the  repression  of  crime ;  but 
it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  not  necessary 
change  and  improvement  alone,  not  organiza. 
tion  and  extension  corresponding  to  the  increase 
of  the  population  and  the  progress  of  society, 
but  entire  revolution,  sweeping  away  all  the  old 
bulwarks  and  landmarks,  and  making  all  things 
new^  advocated  by  the  same  persons  who,  in 
every  other  instance,  shew  such  rabid  horror  of 
innovation.  By  the  new  system,  the  local  magis- 
tracy  are  not  even  to  have  the  selection  of  special 
constables.  These  are  recommended  to  be  taken 
from  lists  drawn  up  by  the  County  superintend- 
ent of  the  Force — the  creature  of  the  Central 
Board— of  the  persons  he  considers  '*  properly 
qualified."  The  Commissioners  treat  the  addi. 
tional  patronage,  which  the  Executive  would  ob- 
tain  by  these  8000  appointments,  as  a  very  slight 
matter,  as  the  slender  emoluments  are  really  not 
worth  thinking  about,  and  as  it  is  even  now 
difficult  to  get  the  places  filled.  Times  must 
change  for  the  better  in  this  country  before  the 
appointments  which,  with  a  tolerably  easy  life, 
gives  a  private  nineteen  shillings  a-week  and  his 
clothing,  and  a  superintendent  £200  a-year,  shall 
not  be  a  source  of  great,  and,  it  may  be,  mischievous 
patronage.  What  small  farmer  or  village  dealer, 
for  example,  would  not,  at  a  hard- run  election, 
give  his  vote  "  the  right  way,"  be  that  Whig  or 
Tory,  in  exchange  for  a  son  or  two  being  sent  to 
London  to  be  drilled  for  the  force,  with  the  chance 
of  afterwards  achieving  the  dignity  of  sergeant,  or 
haply  of  superintendent  ?  And  the  respected  cor* 
respondent  of  the  Commissioners,  the  high  sheriff 
of  Shropshire,  makes  the  abuse  of  patronage  by 
the  local  authorities  an  argument  for  placing  the 
power  of  appointments  in  the  Executive.  But 
what  does  not  exist  cannot  be  abused.  Yet 
if  some  sixty  or  eighty  appointments,  vested  in 
a  set  of  magistrates,  may  be  made,  according  to 
the  high  sheriff,  a  source  of  jobs  in  a  county,  is 
il  too  much  to  ^tuame,  that  $000,  which  may  be 


increased  to  double  the  number,  may  not  be  a 
source  of  corruption  in  a  country?    The  res. 
sons  given  by  their  great  authority,  quoted  by  the 
Commissioners  —  and  they  have  on  this  bead 
only  two— is,  that  with  the  magistrates'  fsToar- 
itism,  local  politics,  or  an  active  canvasi,  would 
have  more  weight  than  the  efficiency  of  the  can- 
didate.  Now,  these  reasons,  in  our  apprehensiooi 
apply  almost  equally  to  the  supreme  government 
and  the  local  powers.    It  is  not  a  little  extraor- 
dinary— and  the  fact  embraces  a  wide  range  of 
objects  besides  policemen— *that  it  shonid  uni. 
formly  be  presumed,  that  governments  are  not 
only  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of 
functionaries  of  all  kinds  than  the  commaniliei 
requiring  their  services,  but  that  it  should  be 
as  uniformly  assumed,  that  governments  have  a 
stronger  interest  in  making  such  appuintoienti 
impartially  than  the  parties  directly  concerned; 
that  the  people  have  not  merely  no  adequate 
knowledge,  but  no  regard  tu  their  own  interests. 
It  is  yet  more  remarkable,  that  as  a  evciety 
becomes  more  enlightened  in  every  other  re- 
spect, it  gets  more  and  more  incapable  of  inter- 
fering with,  much  less  of  managing  its  civil  and 
religious  affairs ;  and  that  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, in  its  paternal  kindness  and  wisdom,  must 
gradually  slip   from  out  its  hands,  whatever  ii 
held,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  any  vestige 
of  new  power. 

It  will  clear  the  ground  at  once  to  admit  that 
the  existing  system,  in  its  practical  working,  is 
far  from  being  perfect,  though  the  few  instances 
of  its  inefficiency,  adduced  by  the  Commia^oners, 
do  not  go  for  much  ;  and  we  have,  indeed,  little 
doubt  that  many  more  flagrant  might  be  found.  The 
constable — honest  man  ! — is  not  fond  of  getting 
his  head  broken ;  and  the  watchman  likes  his  bed 
o'  nights,  or  at  least  a  nap  out  of  it.  Serious 
inconveniences  sometimes  arise  in  the  prompt  exe- 
cution of  warrants,  from  the  limited  jurisdiction 
of  county  functionaries;  and  there  are  many 
other  blemishes  and  drawbacks  on  the  existing 
system,  requirin^v  revisal.  But  Is  it  inca- 
pable of  being  improved  ;  and  is  there  no  me- 
dium, no  choice,  Siive  between  new  King  Stork, 
entrenched  behind  his  arbitrary  Board,  and  old 
King  Log,  rambliniv  loosely,  and  with  less  power 
and  dignity  than  viould  become  him,  over  the 
parishes  }  The  Commissioners  gravely  inform 
her  Majesty,  that  although  a  diminution  instead 
of  an  increase  of  poLltical  liberty  were  to  be  the 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  an  organised 
force,  or  gendarmerie^,  throughout  her  domi- 
nions, it  would  be  bett  er  than  the  existing  state 
of  things  I  How  the  ih\creu8e  of  political  power 
is  to  arise,  is  a  riddle  vi'e  need  not  perplex  our- 
selves to  unravel;  but  tlie  state  of  things  which, 
it  seems,  atones  for  its  p«D8sible  diminution,  even 
with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot  forced  into 
the  service,  is  not  half  ito  appalling  as  we  had 
anticipated. 

The  Commissioners  di\ide  the  depredatioDf> 
midnight  thefts,  and  darken  horrors  of  1^  ub- 
happy  country,  into  many  cUffierent  heads.  Oat 
head  is  entitled^  The  itmeurUg  of  ike  highwo^i 
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wbich  might  suggest^  that  we  live  in  the  times 
of  Abershaw  or  Turpin.  But>  no ;  ''a mounted 
highwayman  is  never  heard  of."  The  '' oldest 
inhabitant"  scarcely  remembers  to  have  heard 
of  the  mail  or  a  stage  coach  being  attacked ; 
and  jet  strange  it  is^  that  commercial  travellers 
dare  not  travel  after  dark^  and  that  the  farmers 
—no  longer  the  bold  yeomanry — ^will  not  venture 
to  go  home  from  market  after  dark^  save  in 
bands  of  threes  and  fours.  We  shall  afterwards 
cite  the  evidence  of  this  state  of  the  roads.  The 
evidence  given  in  the  Report  is  on  every  point 
feeble^and  the  tabular statementsareoftenfallaci- 
ens,  as  we  shall  afterwards  shew  ;  but  the  proofs 
of  the  insecure  state  of  the  roads  are,  above  all>  un- 
satisfactory and  lame.  The  principal  witness^  one 
of  tbree,  to  the  perils  of  travelling  singly  over- 
night, is  Mr  Elliott,  who  has  for  twenty  years 
taken  commercial  journeys  in  the  south-eastern 
counties^  from  Norfolk  to  Devonshire^  but  who 
has  never  once,  so  far  as  appears,  been  robbed, 
nor  even  threatened.  He,  however,  never  travels 
after  dark>  and  we  imagine  that  few  commercial 
travellers  do — they  have  enough  of  it  before 
dark ;  and  their  correspondence,  and  other  busi- 
ness, occupies  their  evenings^  without  taking 
into  account  the  terrors  of  the  highway  to  men 
with  a  charge  of  money,  and  dangers  which, 
according  to  Mr  Elliott,  would  seem  as  great  in 
England  in  1838  as  in  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Rob  Roy.    Mr  Elliott  states : — 

Occaiionally  in  a  moonlight  I  may ;  hut  it  would  be 
contrary  to  prudence  for  any  person  who  travels  about 
tlie  ooantry  with  much  money  in  his  fN>Gket  to  be  out 
after  dnsk.  I  would  rather  travel  before  light  in  the 
Borning  than  very  late  at  night. 

Ii  that  habit  general  amongst  the  travellers  ?  That  Is 
(lieir  feneni,  almost  universal  habit  So  much  so,  that 
ifapenun  were  to  come  into  the  room  wheie  travellers 
vttv  collected  together  at  eight  or  nine  o*cIuck  in  the 
svsniog  in  the  wintw  time,  it  would  be  the  general  re- 
Bark  that  he  was  very  late  ;  that  he  was  doing  that 
vhlch  was  obvioosly  contrary  to  their  prudent  custom. 

Pnident  with  respect  to  the  avoidance  of  danger  on  the 
wads?  Yes,  with  regard  to  thieves.  There  is  no  other 
daofer  now ;  the  roads  and  appointments  are  so  good,  that 
(here  is  no  other  danger. 

Hare  yon  travelled  on  any  of  the  roads  where  there  is 
a  patrol  or  a  police  ?  Along  the  roads  within  the  dis- 
Unce  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  metropolis,  at  all 
iKmrs  riding  and  walking,  and  I  never  was  interfered 
with,  nor  did  I  ever  see  anybody  attacked;  and  I  feel 
tks  most  perfect  security  and  confidence,  and  I  never  go 
akovt  with  any  kind  of  ftar  within  that  line. 

If  yon  went  out  beyond  that  line  of  the  police  — ^-^  ? 
I  should  feel  considerable  alarm.  I  should  not  do  it 
vithont  I  had  a  very  strong  notircb      .... 

The  most  dangerous  time  reputed  to  be  so  in  the 
Mintry  is  not  at  midnight,  or  the  very  late  hours,  but 
about  six  or  seven  o*cluck  in  the  OTening,  when  working 
people  are  about  The  habits  of  the  country  people  are 
so  much  earlier  than  those  of  people  in  the  towns,  that 
▼Q?  fmr  people  are  about  at  ten  or  eleven  o*clodt  at 
aifht 

As  you  do  not  yourself  traTel  out  at  nighti  you  do  not 
carry  any  arms  ?  No ;  because  I  do  not  make  a  habit  of 
bdng  out  at  night;  but  ooaaslonally  some  young  men 
^  who  like  to  sit  late  at  dinner,  and  they  frequently 
baft  a  dog  and  pistols  with  them. 

That  is  whcBi  travelling  out  oa  unpatrolled  and  un- 
F>olieted roads?    Yes. 

^a  the  course  of  your  travelUng,  have  you  observed  any 
loflikefturorapprehsniiononthepartofpeople 


who  are  more  constantly  resident  within  the  district  ? 
There  is  a  general  habit  in  the  country,  to  avoid  being 
out  after  dark. 

This  prudent  person,  so  far  as  appears,  has 
never  once  been  molested  in  his  journeys  of 
twenty  years,  by  night  or  day.  A  second  witness 
to  the  alarming  state  of  the  highways  of  England, 
in  which  the  Commissioners  themselves  could  find 
"  no  traces  of  a  mounted  high  wajrman,"  and  no  re- 
cent robbery  of  mail  or  stage  coaches,  is  a  Mr  Burt, 
a  London  straw-hat  maker,  who  travels  to  Lu- 
ton with  money  in  his  pocket  to  buy  straw  plat, 
and  probably  in  some  small  tremor  in  conse- 
quence, but  who  never  was  robbed ;  though  once, 
after  dark,  he  fancied  he  was  shot  at,  as  a  pistol 
was  discharged  that  frightened  his  blood-horse, 
which   accordingly    galloped  off,     and    thence 
saved  him.     Probably  the  pistol  was  intended 
for  him  ;  yet  it  is  all  conjecture.    This  gentle- 
man, of  his  own  knowledge,  can  tell  of  no  more 
attempts  at  robbery :  but  he  has  heard  of  some* 
The  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  (though  Man- 
chester has  a  regular  police,)  and  the  northern 
manufacturing  towns,  he  considers  the  most  dan- 
gerous districts  in  England.    Mr  Burt  considers 
the  roads  in  Belgium  and  France  much  more 
safe  than  those  of  England,  though  he  has  heard 
bad  accounts  of  Spain.      Mr  Cole,  the  third 
and  concluding  witness  as  to  the  alarming  state 
of  the  roads,  has  been  a  commercial  traveller  for 
six  years.    He  considers  the  roads  in  certain 
parts  of  Yorkshire  as  particularly  exposed^  and 
we  doubt  not,  that  still  '^  there  be  takers  in  the 
vale  of  Beevor ;"  yet  he  does  not  say,  though 
often  in  fear,  that  he  was  ever  either  threatened 
or  attacked.     When  travelling  alone  in  solitarj 
places,  with  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  in 
gold  or  notes,  Mr  Cole,  though  never  attacked, 
has  very  naturally  thought,  "  what  would  happen 
if  I  were  to  be  ?  1  would  have  little  chance  either 
of  saving  my  money  or  recovering  it  afterwards  ;** 
and  so,  to  allay  the  temporary  fears  of  the  Mes;. 
sieurs  Cole  and  Elliott,  upon  roads  much  more 
secure  than  they  ever  were  before,  the  country 
must  be  saddled  with  the  expense  of  a  mounted 
patrol,  and  all  the  other  blessings  of  a  rural  police, 
having  its  headquarters  at  Somerset  House !  The 
table  of  the  Commissioners  shews  a  regular  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  convictions  for  robberies 
effected   by   violence   on  the   highways,   from 
1831  to  1837,  and  also  in  the  number  of  commit- 
ments for  such  offences.  The  number  committed 
in  1830  was  573 ;  the  number  of  persons  convicted 
279 ;  executed,  7.    In  1837,  the  last  year  quoted, 
the  number  of  highway  robberies  committed  was 
290  ;  the  number  of  individuals  convicted,  158  ; 
executed,  none.  Inshort,the  evidence  of  thethree 
commercial  roadsters,  and  of  the  table,  proves 
the  yery  reverse  of  what  is  intended,  namely— 
that  the  roads  generally  are  now  more  secure 
than  they  ever  were  at  any  former  period.  When 
Mr  Cole  was  asked  what  would  relieve  him  of 
the  natural  qualms  of  travelling  in  the  dark  with 
several  hundred  pounds  upon  him,  he  replied, 

A  police  like  the  metropolitan,  oa  which  one  might 
rely  in  case  of  need. 
Have  yon  not  ffHt  the  mse  security  firom  any  UmsI  m 
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■konidpftl  police  P  I  hare  met  with  nont ;  nor  should  I 
rely  on  the  people  where  such  tteiet  of  things  exist,  for  I 
haye  found  protection  against  them  wanted  in  times  of 
•aeitement.  I  know  of  an  instance  of  a  fentleman  tra- 
Telling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  during  an  election) 
who  was  hooted  and  pelt*  d  in  consequence  of  his  unoon- 
•donslj  haring  tibbons  at  his  horse*s  head  of  the  nn- 
popsiai  colour,  which  were  intended  only  for  ornament. 

Sorely  this  awful  case  completely  establishes 
the  necessity  of  an  armed  patrol !  In  the  heat 
of  an  election,  the  '*  ignorant  rabble"  hooted  and 
pelted  a  gentleman  for  decoratiog  his  horse 
with  colours  which  were  probably  those  of  the 
opponent  of  Sir  William  Mulesworth,  or  some 
other  Liberal  candidate.  He  did  this  in  igno- 
rance ;  but  it  must  also  have  been  in  ignorance  of 
his  ignorance  of  what  was  a  very  notorious  fact, 
that  the  people  insulted  him.  Truly  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  ill  off  for  reasons  when  they 
have  recourse  to  what  Mr  Cole  thought  to  himself 
might  happen,  or  to  such  electioneering  hoot- 
ings  and  peltings.  The  frauds  committed  owing 
to  the  deficient  protection  of  goods  conveyed  by 
canals  and  highways^  form  anoth('r  head  of  the 
Report ;  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with  very 
ingenious  and  extraordinary  wajrs  in  which  goods 
are  abstracted  from  bales  and  packages,  which 
yet  look  as  if  untouched.  These  depredations 
are  not  attributed  to  regular  professional  thieves, 
but  to  the  boatmen  on  the  canals,  and  carters' 
and  carriers'  servants,  who  would  seem  to  be  all 
rogues  together.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that, 
admitting  the  packages  were  fairly  made  up  in 
the  warehouses — and  why  might  not  a  spice  of 
roguery  be  presumed  sometimes  to  exist  in  the 
warehouse  as  well  as  on  the  road  ? — the  details 
of  the  systematic  plunder  of  goods  in  trantitu  is, 
like  all  details  of  plunder,  greatly  exaggerated. 
There  is  little  question  but  that,  in  rural  dis. 
tricts,  one^  stolen  sheep  often  rates  for  two  or 
three,  and  that  one  stolen  fowl  may  cover  the 
plunder  of  a  whole  yard.  If  we  are  to  attach 
implicit  credit  to  this  Report,  the  state  of  the 
canals  in  England  are  as  bad  as  that  which  tra- 
vellers ascribe  to  the  canals  of  China.  The 
thieves  are  the  captains  and  crews;  receiving- 
booses  are  found  all  along  the  banks ;  and  the 
systematic  plunder  is  represented  as  so  enor- 
mous, that  it  is  remarkable  manufacturing  houses 
do  not  send  supercargoes  to  take  charge  of  their 
goods.  So  far  from  that,  they  treat  the  matter 
with  indifference ;  they  will  not  even  complain  ; 
they  don't  seem  to  feel  or  understand  it,  Uiough 
in  other  departments  some  complain  loudly. 
Raw  silk  is  particularly  liable  to  be  pilfered  in 
all  its  stages:  the  carriers  steal  it,  the  boat- 
men steal  it ;  and  a  manufacturer,  who  was  exa- 
mined by  another  Commission^  declares  that  he 
believes  «ne  person  in  four  of  the  men,  women, 
and  children  engsged  in  the  manufacture,  are 
pilferers.  We  should  be  very  cautious  how  we 
implicitly  received  evidence  like  the  following, 
though  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  silk-manu- 
facturers  of  L«ek.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
fiuiatical  sospic^on,  where  self-interest  is  the  ani- 
mating motive ;  and  witnesses,  in  their  own  cause, 
m%  sot  nnfreqaently  vnder  its  strongest  iAftnence. 


Silk  is  pilfered  in  erery  part  of  the  process,  and  per- 
haps  one  in  four  of  the  people  in  employ-^men,  women, 
and  children — are  pilferers.  It  goes  without  auy  mdy 
means  of  asceruininf  the  thief.  And  there  are  leretal 
persons  in  the  town  who  get  a  good  living  merely  as 
receifert,  without  any  other  means  whatever.  A  boy 
now  committed  to  Stafford  gaol  stole  £15  worth  of  tilk, 
which  he  sold  to  a  man,  who  sold  it  to  a  knoirn  re- 
ceiver, who  parted  with  it  to  a  **  more  rrtpectable" 
(somewhat  richer^  partj.  There  is  much  work  giren  oat 
to  wind  and  twist,  and  there  is  great  variety  in  tbe 
amount  of  wastr,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  silk, 
which  It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  also  toij 
eauy  to  load  the  silk  so  as  to  increase  the  weight  sad 
conceal  any  deficiency  of  quantity. 

There  are  two  things  wanting  to  correct  these  evilt 
One  is,  a  grmter  penaUjn  on  the  bolder  of  silk  who  can- 
not shew  whence  he  purchased  it.  It  is  now  only  £20, 
which,  of  course,  while  driving  a  thriving  trade,  •ibe 
receiver  can  easily  pay.  Robbery  has  become  alirfsst 
universat  Within  the'  Inst  eight  years,  it  has  increaied 
tenfold.  There  are  as  many  as  ten  mm  in  Leek  whe  lire 
in  idleness  and  drunkenness  on  their  gains  as  leoeiveri. 
It  is  said  by  Urge  mannfaaurers,  though  it  is  of  conm 
impossible  to  prove  it,  that  they  believe  themselrn.io  be 
robbed  annually  to  the  extent  of  fh>m  £100  to  £200. 

The  other  requlrite  is  some  better  noeans  of  deccctkm. 
It  has  been  debated  in  the  town  to  have  down  a  Uoden 
policeman,  to  put  them  on  a  system  to  detect  theoflfenden; 
but  unless  one  will  tell  of  his  accomplices,  it  it  difficult 
to  know  how  detection  is  to  be  atuined.  Some  of  the 
manufacturers  have  determined  to  incur  this  expen«f, 
thoagh  others,  yet  uncertain  that  they  are  ezteosivrly  rob- 
bed,  are  nnwilUng  to  take  part  in  iu  At  present  tbe  tele 
police  of  the  town  are  a  pariah  constahle  and  a  night  con- 
stable,  under  the  Commissioners  for  Lighting  and  Paviof. 
The  Commissioners,  it  Is  probable,  will  assist  in  the  expe- 
riment of  trying  a  London  policeman.  The  recdvera 
dispose  of  the  silk  to  people  "  respectable"  in  ciicao)- 
stuuM,  who  get  it  dyed  by  the  dyers,  men  of  capital  and 
property,  and  then  take  it  to  Manchester  and  Macdet- 
field,  where  they  seU  it  at  good  bargains.  The  wboU  ist 
of  receivers  in  succession  are  putters  up  in  defsnce  of  the 
tnbordinatei,  and  detection  is  almost  impossible.  Aboot 
two  years  ago  an  association  was  formed  among  tbe  ais- 
nufihctorers  to  defend  their  property,  hut  it  hu  been  of 
Uttleefbct. 

Now,  tbe  question  is — Do  these  mysterioos 
and  impenetrable  fraadt  really  exist  to  the  ex- 
tent imagined  by  the  irritated  and  snspidons 
losers  of  some  quantity  of  silk  ;  and  if  so,  what 
police  establishment  oould  afford  an  adequate  pro- 
tection ?  From  the  evidence,  it  would  seem  ihat 
one  or  more  incorruptible  policemen  would  be 
required  in  every  boat,  and  to  accompany  esck 
waggon,  besides  the  ordinary  general  protection. 
But  how  oould  the  most  vigilant  and  numerooi 
police  protect  property  of  all  sorU  against  the 
hazard  to  which  it  is  wilfully  expoaed  hy  tbe 
blinded  economy  of  those  concerned  in  its  safe 
transmission  ?  If  a  man  will  employ  a  aervaot 
at  under  wages,  whose  honesty  is  doubtful,  ^^ 
who  is  placed  und«r  strong  temptation  by  the 
inadequate  remuneration  of  his  labour,  srsthe 
public  to  pay  for  his  self-incurred  losses?  One 
of  a  respectable  company  of  carriers,  when  ques- 
tioned about  the  pilfering  of  silks  and  other 
goods,  answered :— - 

We  tnd,  that  where  men  work  their  own  bones,  Ihty 
will  work  a  boat  for  lees  than  it  can  be  dsee  hooeMly  fm, 
—tower  than  we  can  do  it.  They  hafa  ta  pay  fcr  bay 
and  com,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  aad  it  caa  <»*T  *• 
done  by  making  U  out  from  the  bsrges.  A  frsat  4salof 
robbery  is  committed  by  those  msa;  thsy  wesk  at  ss 
much  a  mile— at  much  leaa  Ihaa  it  ean  be  aftiiii  ^  •* 
done  at  by  asy  poaibiUty. 
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Ar$  the  parties  who  employ  such  persona  de- 
lerfiog  of  protection  at  the  public  coat  ? 

Tbs  Commissioners  strongly  object  to  rail-road 
and  other  companies  being  allowed  to  protect 
tbeoiaelrea  by  a  police  on  their  own  lines  and 
works.  These  objections  are  exactly  those 
whieh  a  certain  class  of  politicians  bring  against 
fdhaiary  associations — that  they  are  expensive^ 
ineiBCtual,  and  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
eficteoey  of  the  all-embracing  scheme  to  be 
directed  by  the  Central  head.  In  brief,  it  would 
be  both  better  for  the  public  and  cheaper  to  the 
Mmpaoies  that  they  obtained  protection  from 
the  trained  force,  and  placed  themselveis  fairly 
soder  the  Board. 

Another  species  of  property  requiring  increaeed 
protection  is  wrecked  Tassels.  Now,  the  black 
crime  of  plundering  wrecked  vessels,  we  have 
DO  doubt  whatever,  is  steadily  decreasing,  though 
it  itill  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Ciieshire  coast »  where  shipwrecks  are  frequent, 
is  notorious  for  wreckers ;  but,  since  e  regular 
poliee  has  been  established  in  Liverpool,  some 
protection  has  been  given  to  wrecked  property 
in  that  quarter.  In  other  localities  the  coast- 
guard interfere.  We  admire  the  answer  giyen 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  Hundred  of  TFirral, 
vbo,  when  asked — 

Dwt  say  nighily  patrol  appear  to  be  nqniite  within 
jmr  diviflioa?  answared.  No,  except  as  a  coast  foard 
It  protect  wrecks ;  and  such  guards  should  be  appointed 
St  the  expense  of  the  port  of  Liverpool  merchants  and 
aatfrnrriten,  as  entirely  affecting  them. 

The  Comniesioners  condemn  this  reply.  They 
affirn,  that  t^e  inhabitants  of  the  places  wh^ere 
tneh  practices  of  plunder  prevail,  are  of  the 
vont  description  and  the  most  demoralised  char- 
acter. Now,  we  should  doubt  this.  They  do  no 
Bunre  than  all  their  forefathers  have  done.  A 
Otiaea  captain,  who  stole  and  sold  Africans, 
Qiing  fraud  and  violence,  or  the  Bristol  or  Liver- 
pool merchant  who  fitted  out  his  ship,  and  pro- 
ited  by  his  criraaa^  even  he,  in  his  day,  was  not 
■eeeasarily  the  most  demoralized  and  the  worst 
ef^mea.  The  Commiasioners  hint  that  the  ma- 
gistrates and  respectable  inhabitants  of  these 
wrecking  districts  ought  "  to  be  made  sensible 
^  tiieir  duiiea,  by  heavy  ameroements  and  other 
ialatary  pnoishmenta." 

The  9tate  of  the  rural  dUtrieU,  in  retpeet  to 
crime  committed  by  reeident  delinquents,  forms 
the  heading  of  a  long  section  of  the  Report  It 
gives  a  deplorable  pictnre  of  the  condition  of 
the  agrienltiiral  distrieta ;  yet  we  mast  bear  in 
mind  the  circnmstances  and  position  of  the  wit- 
nesses—squires  or  farmers;  nor  en  we  doubt 
hot  that  the  very  darkest  of  the  returns  made, 
%mre  in  this  Report.  AnuMig  the  worst  of  those 
pablidied,  which  are  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
or  twenty,  from  aU  the  parishes  of  England 
ud  Wales,  or,  at  any  rate>  all  those  to  which 
Mterrogaiories  were  addressed^  is  this  from 
a  pariah  in  Deronshire ;  that  county  where  the 
Itbonrers,  at  present,  earn  eight  killings  per 
week,  while  the  four-pound  loaf  costs  nine- 
pence: — 
ThesriaMSODOMnittsdbyreiidioa  are  those  of  petty 


robberies,  such  as  stealing  wood;  which  goes  on  here  to  a 
great  extent,  even  to  the  loppin;  of  trees,  cutting  up 
hurdles,  gates,  flfec ;  also  the  nocturnal  work  of  stealing 
turnips,  poultry,  and  portions  of  ricks ;  all  of  which,  it 
may  be  aald,  were  overlooked,  principally  through  fear 
4^  revenge  from  the  crimtnal  parties,  and  partly  through 
the  trouble  of  catching  the  depredators. 

In  the  return  from  Little  Laver  parish,  Essex,  it  is 
ttated^ — The  number  of  petty  thefb  is  very  great;  no 
kind  of  portable  property  is  safe  unless  well  secured: 
lowls,  bees,  wood,  ke.  The  inconvenience  from  shesp- 
stealerf  is  very  great :  no  fHrmer  dare  fold  his  sheep. 

Since  1835,  more  than  twenty  sheep  hare  been  sepa« 
rstely  slaughtered  within  two  miles  of  my  house,  without 
detection 

Prom  the  parish  of  Lytchett  Minster,  near  Poole,  it  is 
stated — No  felonies  within  the  parish,  but  many  cases 
of  stealing  bees  and  honey,  potatoes,  turnips,  wood,  &c. ; 
and  repeated  riots  at  the  beer-honses  and  meetinff-housea' 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  sometimesfan- 
cied  themselves  in  Ireland — not  the  real  coun» 
try,  but  the  Earl  of  Roden's  frightfuUy  demo- 
ralized Ireland.  They  gravely  assert,  that  the 
depredations  in  some  rural  districts — and  the 
parish  of  Brangling,  in  Essex,  is  instanced — ^'  are 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  as  even  to  threaten 
to  put  a  stop  to  useful  sorts  of  cultivation !" 
Formerly,  the  poor-rate  was  about  to  drive 
farmers  from  cultivating  their  lands ;  and  now  it 
is  the  "  depredations  "  of  paupers,  or  nameless 
miscreants  of  some  sort.  This  appalling  state  of 
things  is  thus  described  in  a  communication 
from  the  guardians  of  the  parish  to  Mr  Chad, 
w  ick  and  the  other  Commissioners : — 

No  cattle  have  beeti  maimed,  but  many  sheep  have 
been  stolen,  both  in  this  parish  and  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  lay 
open  sheep-folds  and  torn  the  flocks  loose  at  night ;  to 
poll  up  sad  destroy  yooag  trees ;  to  lift  gates  off  the 
hinges,  carry  them  away,  throw  them  into  ditches,  or, 
what  is  still  more  dangerous  to  the  public,  lay  them  flat 
upon  the  roads. 

Dnrinf  the  whole  of  last  winter  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  sheep,  pigs,  poultry,  com,  or  straw,  being  stolon, 
geiieraMy  with  impunity.  Althoufh  two  men  were  trans- 
ported Sr  stealing  £49  in  the  hoose  of  a  publican,  two 
others  for  sheep-stealing,  and  one  other  for  breaking  into 
a  hen-roost,  where  he  was  taken  early  in  the  season,  these 
puniihments  caused  no  interruption  of  the  practice. 
8earedy  a  ben-roosi  in  tlie  parish  escaped  robtwry ;  some 
were  brokea  into  wery  early  after  dark,  and  the  poultry 
left  killed,  if  not  aU  taken  away.  Ducks,  fowls  and 
turkeys  were  several  times  stolen  or  killed  in  the  day- 
time. 

The  fhcility  of  committing  depredations  with  impunity 
is,  in  great  measure,  caused  by  the  general  reluctance  of 
aU  labourers  to  give  evidence  against  each  other,  or  any 
Btember  of  their  families.  The  temptation^to  steal  wood 
and  Injure  fences  is  strengthened  by  the  usual  high  price 
of  coals  in  this  part  of  England.        .... 

Trsspass  generally  begins  with  venial  offences  of  wood- 
stealing,  injuring  and  break  iuf  fenoea,  turnip  and  potato 
theft  {  which  lead  to  poaching^  ahaep-ataaling,  and  other 
more  serious  crimes.  [Poaching  is  a  very  teriotu  crime] 

But  the  most  serious  losses  which  the  farmers 
seem  to  suffer,  are  from  their  servants  and  labour- 
era.  The  consolidation  of  small  farms,  the  sud- 
den rise  of  the  claas  which  Cobbett  termed  the 
bull-frog  fanners — the  division  of  commons, 
where  no  share,  or  no  adequate  share,  was  left  to 
those  who,  till  then,  largely  benefited  by  the  com- 
mons, and  the  change  of  manners  to  that  modem 
refijiement,  which  led  the  gentleman  farmer  and 
his  lady  to  turn  their  servants,  who  formerly 
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constituted  a  part  of  tbeir  family^  out  of  doors^ 
have  certainly  had  a  most  unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  whole  rural  population  of  England.  A 
certain  sharp  and  energetic  person^  a  Mr  Richard 
Gregory,  who  holds  a  large  farm  in  the  parish  of 
East  and  West  Ham,  Essex,  gives  decided  evi- 
dence to  the  general  system  of  plunder  carried 
on  by  farm-servants  and  carters,  and  very  plea- 
sant pictures  of  the  petty  depredations  committed 
on  the  roads.    He  states : — 

The  peraon  I  succeeded  had  been  very  much  plundered 
by  hit  Mrvants.  The  men  engaged  upon  the  farm  pro- 
mises would  get  up  between  twelve  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  while  the  farmer  was  a.bed,  and  help  them- 
selves  to  every  kind  of  produce.  Most  of  the  plunder 
was  regularly  disposed  of  by  the  carters  at  the  different 
watering-houses  on  their  way  to  the  London  markets. 
There,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  sold  their  horses* 
com,  and  much  that  should  have  been  part  and  parcel  of 
the  produce  they  delivered  to  the  different  salesmen.  The 
general  plan  was  for  them  to  put  the  things  into  cellars, 
or  boxes  left  open  on  purpose  at  these  houses,  and  as  they 
relumed  they  were  paid  for  what  they  had  left  by  the 
ostlers  at  the  side  of  the  road. 

That  was  the  sUte  of  things  when  yon  took  the  farm ; 
do  you  know  whether  such  practices  prevail  at  the  pret ent 
time  ? — To  a  great  extent. 

Perhaps  the  practices  may  be  somewhat  abat. 
ing ;  but,  alas !  he  affirms,  that  they  still  exist  to 
*'  a  great  extent;"  and  Mr  Gregory,  notwithstand- 
ing many  vigorous  prosecutions^  acting  the  part 
of  a  policeman  himself,  at  ^*  the  roadside  cup- 
boards," having  plenty  of  people  every  now  and 
then,  *'  up  to  Lambeth  Street  police  office,"  and, 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  horse-patrol,  is 
obliged  to  keep  two  or  three  paid  watchmen. 
And  what  security,  we  should  like  to  know,  has 
he  for  their  honesty,  if  farmers  may  be  plundered 
without  detecting  their  losses  ?  The  case  of  Mr 
Richard  Gregory  and  his  compeers,  if  any  other 
farmer  be  so  very  unfortunate,  appears  to  us  far 
beyond  the  remedies  of  the  projected  Force.  If 
the  farmer  must  have  his  potatoes,  his  cabbages, 
his  palings,  his  hurdles,  his  turnip-tops,  his  fowls, 
the  weighing  of  his  grain,  and  its  safe  transmis- 
sion to  the  purchaser  by  his  own  servants,  pro- 
vided for,  not  by  their  care  and  fidelity,  but  by 
the  sharpness  of  the  police  and  the  penalties  of 
law,  where  is  the  matter  to  stop  ?  Every  house- 
holder has  an  equal  right  to  demand  that  his 
domestics  and  work-people  shall  be  watched  on 
his  premises;  that  the  cook  shall  not  purloin 
the  butter,  nor  the  dairy-maid  the  cream,  nor 
the  footman  embezzle  the  beer.  There  is,  in- 
deed, no  end  to  it.  Every  person  expecting  a 
parcel ;  every  traveller,  by  coach  or  steam,  is 
entitled  to  demand  that  his  trunks  and  packages 
shall  be  cared  for,  not  by  himself,  or  those  con- 
veying them,  but  by  the  general  police  of  the 
State  :  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  natural  oper. 
ation  of  individual  interest  and  responsibility. 
Now,  to  be  really  efficacious,  the  padlock  must 
principally  be  placed  on  the  mind.  The  depreda- 
tionsingardens,  poultry-yards,  cabbage  andpotato 
fields,  are  represented  as  enormous;  but  were  the 
new  force  to  consist  of  80,000  instead  of  8000, 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
mission of  offences,  which  are,  at  present,  sure 
of  impunity,  from  the  circumstance^  that  the 


bulk  of  the  rural  population  consider  them  laud- 
able, or  at  least  venial.  A  clergyman,  near  Bath, 
describes  these  petty  depredations  as  taking 
place  at  *'  certain  seasons  of  the  year  f  and  of 
late,  there  *'  are  certain  seasons,"  in  every  year, 
when  hunger,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Union 
Workhouse  on  the  other,  may  urge  starving  men 
to  break  through  stone  walls.  In  the  meanwhile, 
the  Ismaelitish  condition  in  which  Mr  Gregory, 
and  those  of  his  condition,  must  live  with  their 
poorer  neighbours,  might  well  drive  a  man  to 
the  Bush.  There  are  no  painters  among  the  lions, 
however,  else  we  should  have  liked  to  seehowlhe 
labourers  depict  the  farmers.    He  is  asked— 

Have  you  known  instances  of  fanners  heing  rained 
whose  ruin  yon  would  attribute  to  the  prevalence  of 
these  practices  ?— The  young  man  I  succeeded  was  one, 
and  the  same  has  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  int 
farmers  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

Besides  these  depredations  yon  have  described,  hare 
you  experienced  much  annoyance  from  vagrants  and  soch 
casual  plunderers  ? — I  have  one  field  adjoining  a  foot, 
path,  from  which  I  lost  half  an  acre  of  pouUMS  in  the 
course  of  a  week  by  children.  They  scratched  them  ap 
with  their  hands,  their  parents  standing  a  little  way  off 
ready  to  carry  them  home. 

An  old  vagrant  repeatedly  stole  cabbage-plants 
from  Mr  Gregory.    He  says — 

As  the  law  administered  by  others  was  of  no  arail,  I 
took  the  law  into  my  own  hands.  I  inflicted  corpoitl 
punishment,  and  it  had  the  desired  effiBCt  I  took  a  Ml 
and  thrashed  him  most  soundly,  and  he  has  nerer 
troubled  my  fields  since.  My  neiglibours  are  not  so  for- 
tunate. 

Are  you  molested  by  gipsy  vagrants?— I  am  not: 
because,  as  soon  as  any  of  them  make  their  appearance,  I 
get  a  horse  patrol  to  go  and  tell  them  if  they  do  not  de- 
part I  will  take  them  at  once  to  Lambeth  Street  pelice- 
oflSce.     That  is  always  enough. 

If  we  have  understood  you,  then,  by  your  three  iratch- 
roen,  and  your  constant  enforcement  of  the  law,  yon 
keep  off  a  considerable  amount  of  plunder  ? — ^Yes. 

Are  your  neighbours,  who  do  not  use  the  same  meaaii 
plundered  as  you  expect  you  would  be  if  you  did  not  um 
them  ? — Yes,  and  considerably  more ;  for  being  manj  of 
them  timid  people,  they  encourage  depredators.  If  tlief 
catch  a  thief,  they  do  not  punish  him ;  being  afraid  of 
having  their  houses  set  fire  to,  or  their  cattle  destrtyei 
The  other  night  a  man  near  me,  named  Parrel,  had  been 
thrashing  his  wheat  over  night,  and  in  the  moraing  all 
was  gone.  The  next  fanner  had  one  of  bis  horses  sttl»- 
bed,  because  he  had  accused  a  man  of  stealing  a  pig  Iw 
had  lost.  A  Mr  Chope  had  a  calfs  throat  cnu  I  per- 
suaded him  to  prosecute;  and  the  court  at  tlie  Old  Bailey 
gave  the  offender  fifteen  yeara*  transportation.  Itvai 
quite  a  deliverance  for  us  all.  Another  farmer  had  jut 
before  had  his  farm-yard  set  fire  to  by  the  same  feUov. 
Everybody  had  been  afraid  of  him,  and  afraid  to  poniih 
him. 

In  all  these  easet  of  depredations  upon  iaraters,  tk 
plunder  must  be  considerable  to  bring  anything  worth 
while  to  the  parties,  as  the  produce  mutt  be  sold  at  le 
much  lees  than  its  real  value? — It  is  great;  and  the 
great  source  of  the  evil  is  the  beer^hop.  Yon  are  sors  to 
find  the  robberies  concocted  at  beer-shops.  When  I  took 
my  farm  there  was  no  beer-shop;  one  was  set  npiSB^ 
the  difference  seen  in  the  working  people  before  and  after 
Mras  such  as  no  one  would  conceive.  X  had  hardly  lost 
anything  before  that  by  my  own  people's  dishonesty}  snd 
now  I  was  obliged  to  watch  them  every  way.  Thty 
would  take  my  fowls,  and  go  these  and  have  them  eookei 
right  opposite  my  tmrm-yard.  They  would  cut  the  heaiti 
out  of  the  cabbages  for  the  same  purpose*  I  once  west 
with  a  patrol  and  took  one  half  boiling  out  of  the  pot 
I  took  the  man  and  the  cabbage  to  I^mbeth  Street,  ani 
then  it  was  found  out  that  he  and  his  brether  bad  been 
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plooderingioalarger  waj;  and  they  were  both  trans- 
ported.   [How  was  the  boiled  half  cabbage  identified  ?] 
One  geotlemaD  states — 

We  have  exercised  the  right,  very  beneficially  indeed, 
of  searching  men  in  going  to  marlcet  in  every  direction. 
We  almost  make  a  point,  without  they  are  yery  well 
knowDf  to  search  the  higglers*  and  eren  ftirmers*  carts,  to 
see  that  they  take  nothing  more  than  what  ought  to  go 
to  market ;  that  they  do  not  take  a  troas  of  hay,  or  nest 
of  eggs  extra,  or  anything  on  their  carU  not  right.  If  so, 
we  take  tbeoi  away. 

You  are  speaking  of  yonr  lubscribers*,  the  formers*, 
own  men  ?— Yes. 

Is  there  a  great  deal  of  that  description  of  depredation  P 
—Not  with  us.     [A  great  deal  of  searching,  though.] 

Is  the  burning  of  a  light  at  night  an  important  point? 
—Yes,  a  rery  essential  point.  If  they  live  on  the  edges 
of  commons,  it  is  a  guide  to  bring  the  rogues  home,  be- 
caase  they  come  over  hedge  and  ditch.  If  there  is  a  light 
pal  op,  then  they  can  see  the  way  to  come  home.  There 
it  no  reason  far  a  cottager  burmnff  a  light.  If  we  see 
one  burning,  we  always  inquire  whether  they  were  sick, 
and  10  on ;  and  by  that  means  we  come  at  the  cause. 

Is  such  a  state  of  things  tolerable  ? — We  are 
not  greatly  surprised  at  the  irritated  and  re- 
▼engeful  feelings  of  the  peasantry. 

Such  is  happy^  rural  England !  Merry  England ! 
By  the  way,  we  may  inquire,  why,  if  the  beer- 
shop  ruined  the  morals  of  Mr  Gregory's  men, 
and  tempted  them  to  plunder  him,  it  happened 
that  bis  predecessor  on  the  farm  was  fairly  ruined 
by  much  worse  plunderers,  before  beer.shops  ex- 
isted ?  Like  Mr  Gregory,  the  paid  police,  estab- 
lished in  some  localities,  take  the  law  very  freely 
into  their  own  hand.  In  one  case  we  hear  of  thera 
entering  all  the  cottages  in  a  village  before  dinner, 
(ihoie  castles  of  Englishmen,  which  "  the  King 
may  not  enter  !"  though  the  policeman,  like  the 
winds  of  heaven,  may  at  his  own  discretion,) 
and  examining  the  pots  to  see  if  there  was  any 
natton  cooking,  because  a  sheep  had  been  stolen 
in  the  neighbourhood !  In  another  place,  the 
policemen  are  directed  to  tap  with  their  staves 
the  pockets  of  all  labourers,  and  other  humble 
persons  abroad  after  dark,  in  order  to  break 
pheasairts'  or  partridges'  egfifs,  if  by  chance  any 
of  those  precious  articles  should  be  lodged  in  the 
plebeian  pockets.  We  must  give  a  little  extract, 
illustrative  of  the  vaunted  freedom  of  English- 
men, who  are  *'  all  alike  in  the  eye  of  the  law." 
In  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the  chief  magistrate 
efoneconsidemble  town,  the  constables  seized  all  vag. 
rants  found  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  took  them  to 
prison,  where  their  heads  were  shaved;  and  they  were 
then  set  at  liberty.  The  superintendent  of  this  police 
W3S  asked— 

What. legal  right  have  you  to  apprehend  them  and 
«wp  tbdr  hair?— The  Mayor,  who  is  a  man  of  few 
words,  sayi  ho  crops  them  for  cleanliness. 

Do  yon  think  that  system  is  efiectual  with  the  vagrants 
you  K«t  from  the  various  districts  ? — Yes. 

Then  the  town  itself  is  very  little  infested  ?— Very 
nttle  indeed.  We  do  not,  in  fiact,  aUow  them  to  beg— I 
do  not  mean  to  ny  we  have  no  beggars. 

Before  the  Police  was  established,  this  town  was  in- 
fr«t«d  both  with  vagrants  and  migratory  depradators 
from  other  towns,  was  it  not  ?— Yes  it  was ;  and  others 
ined  to  go  to  a  distance  and  commit  robberies,  and  come 
iMre  to  ipend  their  money  and  their  time.  At  our 
ncBs,  we  have  bad  800  known  thievee. 

How  have  you  dealt  with  them? — ^They  dare  not 
eoBM  near  us  now.  I  adopted  the  plan  of  apprehending 
them  before  the  races,  aud  keeping  them  in  custody  till 
^  nicw  wcara  orar. 


What  law  had  you  for  that  ?— I  took  that  upon  my* 
self. 

This  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  police  of 
Milan^  locking  up  all  the  beggars  in  gaol,  at  the 
late  coronation  of  the  £mperor,  lest  the  motley 
crowd  might  haply  contain  traitors,  or  because 
their  rags  would  have  been  a  foul  blot  on  the  glory 
of  the  pageant! — This  was  a  stretch  of  power 
at  which  the  English  in  Milan  were  either  indig- 
nant, or  amused.    They  may  look  nearer  home. 

Alderman  Wilson  dispatches  persons  found 
sleeping  in  the  open  air  to  Maidstone,  as  va. 
grants;  but  neither  are  the  magistrates  pleased 
with  their  present  restricted  powers  over  the  only 
sort  of  lodging-house  that  the  way.faring  poor, 
however  respectable,  can  afford  to  take  shelter  in. 
The  magistrates  of  Chelmsford  complain  that 
the  parish  officers  and  constables,  though  they 
have  a  right  to  enter  the  lodging-houses,  have 
not  power  to  take  « travellers."  or  •'  trampers,"  as 
they  call  them,  into  custody,  "  unless  they  are 
found  in  the  commission  of  some  offence."  There 
is  cruel  hardship  in  this  restriction !  Not  aU 
lowed  to  arrest  poor  people— a  lettre  de cachet; 
from  their  worships  not  reach  a  tramper,  or  any 
sort  of  low  wretch,  who  cannot  give  above  3d. 
or  4d.  a.night  for  his  lodging  in  "  the  low 
haunts"  which  the  travelling  poor  must  frequent, 
unless  they  choose  tohesurprised  asleep  in  the  open 
air,  and  punished  for  misdemeanour !  Whether, 
we  would  inquire,  are  the  classes  subjected  to 
this  rough  and  prompt  handling  by  justice,  or 
those  liable  to  have  their  fowls  stolen,  the  most 
to  be  commiserated  ?  The  Commissioners  ought 
to  have  opened  their  Report,  as  Mr  Senior  com- 
mences his  dissertations  on  political  economy. 
They  should  have  premised — "We  are  not  treat- 
ing of  the  causes  which  deprave  the  morals  of 
the  lower  orders,  nor  of  the  misery  and  igno- 
rance which  produce  mendicity,  vagrancy,  and 
crime  of  ail  descriptions,  but  of  how  the  private 
property  of  respectable  individuals  is  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  the  public  peace  preserved,  amidst 
the  many  causes  which  are  unsettling  society." 

The  Commissioners  repeatedly  and  strenuously 
insist,  that  want — real  want — is  in  no  case  the 
cause  of  pilfering  and  other  crimes.  Indolence, 
averseness  to  labour,  the  love  of  dissipation,  are, 
according  to  the  Report,  the  uniform  and  uni- 
versal  causes.  Yet  the  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  felonry  in  England^  given  by  them 
from  the  information,  or  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
Chesterton,  the  Governor  of  Cold-Bath-Fields 
prison,  sets  out— «'  Most  thieves  commence  their 
career  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  are 
engaged  for  some  time  in  petty  thefts  of  loose 
articles,"  &c.,  &c.  But  are  not  these  thieves  in 
many,  if  not  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  neglect- 
ed orphans,  and  either  starving  or  ill.provided 
children  ?  If  "  most  thieves"  have  this  early 
initiation,  the  State,  if  it  shall  assume  the  sole 
care  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  will  need  to  have  large  recourse  to 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  nursery,  and  dietary, 
as  well  as  to  the  Force.  The  local  authorities 
have  more  sympathy  with  the  poor.    They  act 
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ts  if  ihty  knew  that  real  deetitution  is,  in  the  ru- 
ral districts,  sometimes  the  incitement  to  pilfering. 
The  Commissioners,  after  mentioning  occur. 
renees  of  tyrannical  character,  admit,  that  if  fall- 
ing under  the  oheervation  of  an  English  traveller 
in  a  foreign  country,  **  Such  things  would  be  cited 
as  instances  of  arbitrary  government,  and  of  the 
oppressed  condition  of  the  people."  Yet  they 
conclude — *'  That  they  were,  no  doubt,  efficient, 
and  might  have  been  beneficial,  if  legal"  An 
important  i/this.  And  why,  if  found  "  efficient 
and  beneficial,"  not  .at  once  make  these  <*  in- 
atanoes  of  arbitrary  government"  legal?  Is  it 
not  precisely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  such 
acts,  and  many  more  such,  legal,  that  the  new 
Constabulary  law,  to  be  administered  at  the  large 
discretion  of  a  Central  Board,  is  so  imperatively 
required,  and  to  earnestly  recommended  f  We 
wish  no  mistake  to  exist,  and  shall  therefore  cite 
the  passage  leading  to  the  logical  conclusion  about 
the  efficiency  and  legality  : — 

I  never  wait  for  warrants — It  it  not  my  plaa.  It  it  a 
waste  of  time.  The  BMglstrate'i  clerk  was  rather  par- 
iicnlar  about  it,  because,  I  believe,  every  warrant  was 
something  to  him.  I  said  they  are  thinp  I  do  not  know 
mach  about  I  rarely  act  upon  a  thing  that  It  not  very 
clear.  I  am  for  being  prompt  in  everything.  I  act  tint, 
and  take  the  retpontiMiity  afterwards.  1  say,  if  I  can 
take  the  man  op  with  a  warrant,  I  can  take  him  np 
without  a  warranL 

Have  any  other  means  of  prevention  occorred  to  you, 
at  to  guarding  property,  and  preventing  its  conversion 
into  money  after  itolen,  or  for  stopping  ttolen  property  ? 
— I  have  a  tystem  in  oar  town,  I  do  not  know  whether 
legal  sr  not,  to  ritit  tke  marina  ttore-ebopt  ones  a-week 
— that  it  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  BMrine 
ttore^ealert.  A  constable  or  sergeant  goes  and  sees 
their  books  for  the  week.  Some  of  them  kept  no  books 
at  all  before,  and  never  made  any  entry  of  property  re- 
ceived. Since  I  have  seat  the  men  to  examine  the  books, 
I  belierc^  and  am  satisfied,  that  there  are  not  those 
facilities  given  to  young  tliieves  that  there  were  before. 
I  mentioned  publicly  to  the  magistrates  the  system 
adopted  by  me,  merely  that  they  might  hear,  from  the 
iMwspapen,  that  I  was  going  to  carry  that  on.  Since  that, 
they  have  books;  and  they  are  cautioos  who  they  bay  of. 

That  course  yon  have  taken  upon  yonraslf^the  regu- 
lar inspection  of  the  marine  storeUhops  ? — ^Yes. 

Searching  and  looking  into  the  books  ? — ^Yes ;  looking 
fittto  their  books,  and  looking  at  their  property — whether 
legal  or  not,  I  take  the  risk  of  it 

These  BM>desof  proceeding  were^  no  doebt,  efBdenC,  and 
might  have  been  beneficial,  tfihey  were  legaL 

The  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  this  ar- 
bitrary centralised  aysteos,  drawn  from  the  evi- 
dooee  of  the  increase  of  orime,  la,  aa  we  hare 
said  and  in  part  ahewn,  though  onr  limita  forbid 
detail,  lame  and  inconduaivo ;  but  some  of  the 
iabular  stateaenta  either  involve  equally  falla- 
flioua  eonclttsiont,  or  are  founded  on  false  data. 
It  seens  wholly  inexplicable,  for  example,  why 
the  proportion  of  known  bad  characters,  in  differ- 
ent large  towns,  should  vary  so  much. 

In  the  metropolitan  polioe  districts,  the  pro- 
portion is  only  one  had  character  to  every  ttghty- 
nine  individuals ;  while  in  Liverpool,  it  is  one  in 
every  forty-five ;  yet  Liverpo<d  has  a  paid  and 
trained  police.  la  Bnatol  one  in  ewery  thirty- 
one  is  the  alarming  number  of  the  guilty ;  and 
mere  remarkable  still,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
one  individual  in  every  twenty-seven  k  a  hUwn 


rogue  of  some  description  or  another;  and  yet 
in  that  unhappy  town,  thieves  enjoy  a  much 
shorter  career  than  in  the  well-protected  metro- 
polis, where  their  average  period  is  four  yean, 
while  those  of  Newcaatle,  on  the  average,  are 
stopped  short  in  two  years  and  a  half.  The 
depravity  of  Liverpool,  if  numerically  little  more 
than  half  that  of  Newcastle,  seems  bad  enough. 
In  one  important  department,  it  boasts  no  fewer 
than  102  houaes  for  the  reception  of  stolen 
goods;  while  the  whole  metropolitan  district, 
with  a  central  position  and  teeming  population, 
has  only  227.  In  Liverpool,  by  the  evidence  of 
these  tables,  there  are  620  common  brothels,  62S 
houses  of  ill  fame,  where  prostitutes  resort,  and 
136  houses  where  they  lodge.  Save  in  the  num- 
ber of  private  residences,  this  far  exceeds  tlie 
rate  of  London.  Elsewhere,  we  find  the  brothels 
of  Liverpool  stated  at  300,  and  we  hope  the  lower 
number  may  be  the  correct  one.  Liverpool  has 
2071  houses  for  the  resort  of  thieves,  and  146 
where  thieves  reside.  The  first  number,  is,  how- 
ever, qualified  in  a  note,  aa  it  includes  the  520 
brothels,  and  also  SS  public  houses,  to  which 
places  other  persons  than  thieves— classes  beyond 
the  control  of  the  police — may  also  be  supposed  to 
resort.  Humanity  must  rejoice  to  find  the  appal- 
ling number  of  unfortunate  women,  often  vaguely 
assigned  to  the  metropolis,  vaniahing  before  the 
plainest  application  of  the  common  rules  of  arith- 
metic. There  is  still  enough  of  vice  and  misery 
to  be  found  in  London ;  but  the  ^,000,  and  some- 
times 80,000  prostitutes  alleged  to  haihour  there, 
are  on  reasonable,  and  it  would  seem  exact  dsts, 
reduced  to  less  than  9,000.  The  number  of 
gambling-houses  in  the  dibfferent  towns,  as  shewn 
by  the  tables,  draw  suspicion  upon  their  accnrsey. 
There  are  32  in  London;  in  Liverpool,  New- 
castle, and  Hull,  none;  but  in  Bristol,  31.  The 
amount  of  plunder  and  of  lawful  property, 
which  goes  to  the  support  of  vice  in  Lirerposi, 
furnishes  a  curious  table,  though  it  is^robshls 
that  many  things  are  counted  twice  or  three  timei 
over.  It  is  not  drawn  up  by  the  Commisttonert, 
but  waa  furnished  to  the  municipal  council  in 
183fi,  by  one  of  their  own  functionaries.  The 
sum  specified  is  £700,000,  of  which  £i99JK»  i« 
reckoned  to  be  expended  in  supporting  brothak 
and  prostitutes  in  private  lodgings.  The  remain- 
der of  this  large  sum  is  divided  among  adult  snd 
juvenile  thieves,  dock-wallopers,  hawkers,  and 
men  who  pilfer  in  discharging  vessels.  In  liver- 
pool,  there  are  above  4000  proatitutes ;  and,  ia- 
cluding  all  descriptions  of  depredators,  about  sn 
equal  number  of  thieves.  The  numbers  have  also 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  new  police,  who, 
as  in  other  places,  if  they  do  net  diminish  the 
aggregate  of  bad  characters,  succeed  in  drivisf 
them  beyond  certain  boundaries.  The  native 
thievea  of  Liverpool  are  noted  for  dexterity; 
like  those  of  the  other  large  cities,  they  arc 
migratory,  making  occasional  extenaive  town, 
and  attending  racea  and  fairs.  Town-bred  thieves, 
who  do  business  in  a  large  way,  seldom  prowl  in 
country  places.  These  are  l^t  to  the  peddling, 
petty-larceny  rogues  and  trampen.    Thenar 
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%et  of  defredttton  of  all  cImsm  to  bo  found  in  all 
England  must  be  partly  conjectural ;  but  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Commisstonera  is^  as  we  have  noticed^ 
in  round  numbers  40,000.  Of  these,  including 
above  8,€00  prostitutes^  London  alone  contains 
17,600  individuals,  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
swell  mob  to  the  dealer  in  begging-letters. 

The  training  and  habits  of  thieves  of  the  lower 
dtM  are  detailed  in  copious  confessions  and  nar- 
ratires  of  adventures,  in  which  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  place  much  less  reliance  than  the  Com- 
miaeioners  seem  to  do,  qualified  as  their  belief  is. 
These  romances  and  personal  histories  are  curious, 
and  though  they  occupy  too  much  space  in  a  grave 
and  weighty  Report,  will  certainly  prove  the  most 
popular  portion  of  its  contents  to  many  honoura- 
ble legislators.  Yet  the  tame,  sly,  prowling  thief, 
or  sneak  of  our  civilized  times,  is  a  despicable 
creature  compared  with  the  daring,  bold-faced 
▼iUains  of  the  ancient  ''  Newgate  Calendar," 
whose  courage,  enterprise,  and  masterly  self- 
possession,  gave  such  gusto  to  their  adventures. 
The  commonplace  *'  family-men"  of  the  present 
day  appear  to  poasess  no  quality  in  common  with 
their  illustrious  predecessors,  save  fidelity,  not 
always  unimpeachable.  The  anonymous^person- 
ages  who  figure  in  the  Report,  are,  we  appre- 
hend, greatly  indebted  to  fictitious  embellish- 
nent  for  the  brighter  parts  of  their  career.  They 
make  no  pretension  to  the  swaggering  generosity 
which  made  the  pursuit  of  their  predecessors 
aoBKthing  like  a  dispensation  of  wild  justice. 
Ooe  of  the  heroes  of  the  Report  was  in  durance  in 
the  jail  of  Saiford.  Like  every  thief  when  in  the 
confessional,  he  was  *'  the  son  of  honest  parents.*' 
He  was  bom  in  Manchester,  and  "  travelled" 
freely  for  four  years,  though  occasionally  in 
tmable.  His  adventures  occupy  a  considerable 
apace  in  the  Report.  Unless  he  kept  a  diary  of 
his  depredations,  this  individual  must  have  a 
wondrous  memory.  This  respectable  youth  as- 
■ps  superiority,  in  dexterity  in  doing  busi- 
Be«,  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester;  and  he  asserts 
that  the  latter  town  and  Birmingham  turn  out 
more  practitioners  than  even  London.  '^  They 
are  thought  to  be  of  Irish  parents,  and  have  most 
cuanig."  He  adds — <'  In  fact,  I'll  be  bound  to 
say,  that  three  parts  of  those  who  are  now  tra- 
Telling  throughout  the  kingdom  have  Irish  blood 
in  them,  either  from  father,  mother,  or  grand- 
■sUier."  The  Irish  monopolise  one  branch  of 
Imavery  entirely — illicit  distillation.  It  is  sin- 
falar,  but  not  unaccountable,  to  find  the  Irish 
become  so  dexterous  in  England,  for  there  is  no 
people  mora  honest  at  home.  Save  for  them^ 
ths  poliee  of  Manchester  would  enjoy  nearly  a 
•iaeeure,  though  the  functionaries  do  not  ae- 
eose  them  of  dishonesty,  but  of  turbulence,  a 
tendency  to  riot,  and  drunken,  "  brutal  rows." 
Quelling  the  Irish,  when  they  run-a-muck,  be- 
ssoies  a  ratker  periloos  duty.  The  writer,  in 
O^Bttth-^eld's  Prison,  who  describes  the  ha. 
bitoal  practices  of  the  London  thieves,  which  is 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  Report,  states^ 
that  the  "  lore  of  fame  forms  no  small  propor- 
tiao  or  a  thitf 'a  ooin|miitioii.''     Thhi 


must  have  inspired  some  of  the  narrations  of 
which  we  shall  now  submit  a  few  specimens  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader.  The  hero  of  our  first 
tale  is  twenty-twu  years  of  age,  and,  as  usual, 
"  the  son  of  honest  parents."  In  January,  1838, 
he  left  Manchester,  and  enjoyed  a  six  months' 
plundering  tour  in  the  north  of  England,  Scot- 
land,  and  Ireland,  before  he  was  again  nabbed. 
He  travelled  with  a  companion,  and  they  did 
some  trifling  business  at  Chorley : — 

Then  to  PiatCMi  a  fortnight ;  got  a  decent  sam,  abnat 
£30.  Thence  to  Garstaaf ;  mnrket  daj  ;  just  as  we  got 
in,  met  a  dmnken  man  ;  we  knocked  him  liown;  robbed 
hioi;  did  net  hurt  him  much;  got  £12, and  went  on  with. 
oat  stopping.  Got  to  Lancaster  at  night  by  coach,  which 
overtook  us  soon  after  we  left  Ganung  ;  stayed  about  a 
week.  Jost  as  about  going  ont,  a  natire  of  Lancaster, 
just  out  of  the  castle,  (gaol,)  told  us  he  would  uke  us  to 
a  bouse,  if  he  would  get  **  screws,**  (housebreaking  im. 
plemeats,)  &e.  It  was  a  genUeman*s  house.  Just  as  we 
had  got  the  door  open,  two  gentlemen,  at  elereu  at  night, 
came  up  the  walk,  took  him,  and  we  two  escaped.  W'c 
went  riicht  away  for  Kendal ;  did  nothing  there.  Only 
one  night  over  Shaflbls  and  to  Penrith  ;  then  to  Carlide ; 
stayed  fourteen  days ;  got  "  very  fiair**  there.  If  people  in 
Manchester  were  same  as  they  are  there,  tbert  wookl  not 
be  so  much  got;  <<  it  is  up  in  the  north  ;*'  <<  they  are  near 
the  Scotch.*'  We  got  what  kept  us  on  the  road ;  most 
we  got  was  £6.  Next  intended  to  go  to  Scotland,  bnt 
changed  mind  and  to  Altwistle,  a  village ;  then  to  Hr x- 
ham  three  days;  some  little  money  in  the  market>place. 
Got  £26  off  a  flour-dealer;  the  man  was  not  druuk ; 
flattened  his  nose  ;  about  three  minutes  about  it.  Went 
straight  off  all  night  to  Newcastle ;  got  there  enrly  in  the 
morning;  big  town;  no  suspicion.  There  a  fortnight; 
robbed  a  war^ouse  there  byonrselTes;  my  coanpaoion 
had  been  up  the  coiwtry  beifbre  and  knew  the  people; 
done  between  seven  and  nine  at  night ;  a  "  crack  **  bur- 
glary; got  two  dozen  of  siWer  spoons,  and  some  silk, 
which  fetched  £16 ;  a  piece  of  silk  handkerchiefs ;  got 
them  off  in  a  bag.  My  companion  disposed  of  them  ; 
he  gave  me  the  full  half  of  what  ha  said  he  got.  Kept 
his  handkerchiefs  in  piece  for  wear,  as  we  were  going 
out  of  the  town  ;  got  them  hemmed  by  the  women  where 
we  lodged ;  all  thieves.  Went  thence  to  Durham ;  only 
there  one  day — to  look  at  the  cathedral;  did  nothing 
there.  Next  to  Darlingtao;  aothiag.  Stockton  next, 
where  we  stayed  (in  March)  a  week ;  get  about  £12. 
One  thing  particular  there — we  were  suspected  after  we 
had  got  away ;  they  followed  and  took  us ;  they  could  not 
swear  to  the  purse  and  £12,  but  we  were  wnt  to  Durhsm 
gaol  for  a  oumth.  This  was  done  by  pickhig  the  pocket 
of  a  person  on  the  bmvo  ;  •*  more  done  that  way  than 
any  other  now-a-days."  In  the  winter  they  dott*t  woik 
at  the  mill ;  they  can  only  put  on  twelve  on  the  mills  at 
onoe,  the  rest  tease  oakum  ;  its  not  so  sharp  service  as 
the  New  Bailey ;  governor  was  formeriy  surgeon  of  the 
prison.  Bread  is  better  than  here ;  the  diet  altogether 
better  there;  the  skUiy  (broth)  Is  thkker,  though  less  of 
it.  From  Darhaai  we  west  to  Sunderland;  wt  had 
given  up  £18  to  the  turnkey,  and  received  it  again. 
Went  to  Sonderhmd ;  there  a  week ;  did  not  attempt 
anything.  I  used  to  read  at  night.  One  night  1  could 
And  no  other  book  but  the  BiMe,  and  I  read  that;  at  the 
time  I  was  much  struck  with  a  passage  In  Isaiah,  which 
I  could  not  shake  off  for  sosae  weeks;  It  was  about 
<<the  sending  a  Saviour  who  should  deliver.**  Prom 
Svndirland  to  Shields;  got  about  £8  by  pockets;  then  to 
Newcastle  agate ;  two  days  did  nothing.  Then  to  Dnr- 
ham,  and  were  very  careful  and  determined  to  work  back 
to  Manchester.  To  Darlington — Riehoaond,  Yorkshire ; 
Bedale,  Ganbore',  and  to  Whitby.  The  constable  was 
gone  to  Northallerton  eeesions;  we  got  £4~a  lady*s 
pocket  in  the  Market-Scarboro*,  (shout  May ;)  got  about 
£8  two  days;  thenee  to  Burlington  om  night,  Headon 
did  nothing  there.  Then  to  a  place  near  SirClifibrd 
Caustabie^s;  through  villages  to  Gariagwold;  got  a 
eoaotry  former,  and  robbed  him  of  £i.  (We  were  low^uat 
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workiDr  now.)  Came  next  to  York ;  (wo  days ;  got 
about  £2 :  lOs.  off  a  gentleman  looking  at  the  Minster, 
talking  to  him  and  admiring  the  building.  Thence  to 
Leeds;  got  some  little,  about  £10;  there  two  days. 
Then  Bradford ;  got  £3.  To  Halifax,  and  then  to  Roch- 
dale,  and  so  borne.  Arrived  there  in  May,  about  the  25th  ; 
stayed  about  three  days ;  went  off  with  the  same  men  to 
Warricgton,  St  Helenas,  Wigan,  Bolton,  and  Manchester. 
One  of  the  constables  stopped  us  coming  in  at  Windsor 
Biidge;  took  "!%  6d.  off  us ;  we  got  it  by  application  at 
Town  Hall.  Went  out  to  Ashton;  got  £5;  then  started  to 
Huddersfield;  nothing  much;  about  £S  pockets;  had  to  fly 
very  quick.  To  Wakefield  three  days,  got  about  25s.  Selby 
was  not  drunk.  Thence  to  Newcastle,  Morpeth^  and  did 
nothing  more  till  we  got  into  Edinburgh ;  there  we  were 
a  fortnight.  Drawed  a  till  there,  out  of  a  shop ;  and 
Hull,  some  few  pounds.  Then  to  Beverly,  8carboro* ; 
there,  on  the  coronation  day  ;  pretty  fair  that  day ;  got 
in  the  procession  about  £3,  and  at  a  supper  at  night  got 
£25  off  a  gentleman  who  had  come  out  of  the  hall — pocket. 
Nixt  morning  to  Whitby,  Loftus,  Stockton,  Hartlfpool, 
when  we  lit  of  an  old  sailor,  just  landed,  who  had  got 
j625,  bis  wages,  just  received;  picked  his  pocket;  he 
got  about  £,^,  about  ten  in  the  morning ;  a  grocer's ; 
there  was  no  one  in  the  shop.  The  drawer  was  open, 
and  a  bowl  in  it ;  £20  in  silver,  10  sovereigns*  Thence 
to  Stirling,  Falkirk, and  Glasgow;  there  a  fortnight,  got 
about  i620  the  day  before  we  went  out,  to  help  us  on  the 
road. 

Thus  our  friend  proceeds.  Whether  he  really 
did  BO  great  a  stroke  of  business,  or  is  inspired 
by  the  love  of  fame,  is  to  us  doubtful.  At  Ayr 
he  was  suddenly  parted  from  his  comrade,  after 
they  had  robbed  a  lady ;  and  they  never  met 
again.  He  never  slackened  running  till  he  had 
reacheil  Burns'  cottage;  and  by  this  route  he 
pushed  on  to  Portpatrick,  and  afterwards  did  a 
little  in  the  country  towns  of  Ireland.  In  Dublin 
the  youth  was  prospering — the  police  not  being 
so  sharp  there  as  in  any  town  in  England — but 
he  took  an  infatuated  longing  to  return  to  Man. 
Chester,  and  ran  into  the  lion's  throat. 

This  "  traveller"  dropped  some  useful  proven, 
tive  hints,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  householders,  we  shall  after- 
wards notice.  The  most  picturesque  part  of 
these  adventures  is  the  embellished  relation  of 
a  juvenile  thief,  describing  a  country  excursion 
which  he  made  from  London,  with  a  companion. 
We  wish  that  the  birth  and  early  education  of 
these  two  boys  had  also  been  given  : 

A  twelvemonth  ago  he  and  P were  together  in 

Cold-Bath-Fields,  where  they  planned  a  thieving  journey 
to  Kidderminster. 

They  built  a  dog-H^art,  stole  two  dogs  from  Smithfield, 
bought  hardware,  brooms,  &c,  at  a  shop  near  Paningdon 
street,  to  the  amount  of  17s*  While  they  were  purchas- 
ing  the  articles,  two  companions  stole  for  them  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  hand-brooms  from  the  door;  they  valued 
them  at  58.,  making,  as  four  were  concerned,  Is.  3d.  each  ; 

P and  H paid  them  2s.  6d,    They  also  took 

with  them  twenty  sixpences  and  ten  shilUngt  bad  money, 
which  they  concealed  in  a  large  false  bottom  of  the  cart. 

Thus  equipped,  H with  6s.,  P with  15s.  6d., 

they  staited  off  about  twelve  at  noon,  in  the  winter  or 
end  of  autumn.  At  Wandsworth  they  sold  a  mat  for 
Is.  4d.  and  a  broom  for  Ud.  They  went  on  to  Wimble- 
don, and  called  at  a  public-house,  where  they  had  a  pint 
of  beer,  for  which  they  gave  a  bad  sixpence.  The  land- 
lady served  them,  and  then  went  into  the  inner  bar  and 

continued  serving.    The  boy  H reached  down  and 

took  four  silver  salt-spoons  which  were  on  a  shelf;  he 
would  have  taken  the  salt-cellars,  but  was  afraid  they 
might  soon  be  misMd.    They  decamped,  bought  some 


bread  and  cheese,  and  hastened  out  of  the  town  in  iboQi 
ten  minutes  after  the  robbery.  At  Kingston  thejwtnt 
to  a  traveller's  house  and  sold  the  spoons  to  the  landlord, 
who  gave  them  board  and  lodging  for  the  night  and  next 
day,  with  58.  for  the  bargain. 

At  the  next  town,  (the  boy  did  not  recollect  the  vkvm 
of  the  places,)  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles  frooA  King. 
Bton,  they  went  to  a  public-house ;  it  was  market  dij. 
H  made  cloth  caps,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  even- 

ing, he  sold  a  dozen  and  a  half,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  to  the 
countrymen  in  the  tap-room.  They  stole  a  greatcoat 
which  belonged  to  one  of  their  customers,  and  hid  it  in 
the  false  bottom  of  their  cart.  There  was  a  bne^aiid-cry 
for  it ;  some  suspected  the  boys ;  but  the  landlady  said 
she  could  be  answerable  that  the  poor  lads  were  innocent. 
Having  pioceeded  next  day  on  their  route,  they  sold  it  to 
a  passing  countryman  for  S«.  U— —  considers  it  to  have 
been  worth  about  ^». 

Por  three  weeks  they  lived  entirely  upon  the  prodnee 
of  what  they  sold,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Kidde^ 
minster. 

They  put  up,  for  a  short  time,  at  a  traveller's  home. 
Houses  of  this  kind  are  in  every  town,  price  3d.  or  4d.a. 
night ;  they  have  a  common  kitchen,  where  the  trampen 

cook  and  live.    (P confirmed  this,  and  stated  that  the 

better  sort  pay  6d.,  and  have  the  attendance  of  a  girl  to 
cook.) 

At  every  lodging-house  on  the  road  H met  plenty 

of  trampers ;  and  he  did  not  see  one  face  that  he  had  not 
seen  at  St  Giles*.  They  also  recognised  him,  and  compared 
notes.  Some  were  hawkers,  some  were  going  half-naked, 
some  were  ballad-singers,  some  were  going  about  with 
false  letters,  others  as  broken-down  tradesmen,  some  as 
old  soldiers,  and  some  as  shipwrecked  sailors ;  and  every 
night  they  told  each  other  of  good  houses.  They  all 
lived  well,  never  eat  any  broken  victuals,  but  had  meat 
breakfasts,  good  dinners,  hot  suppers,  and  freqnendj 
ended  by  going  to  bed  very  dnink.  Not  one  spent  leu 
than  3s.  a-day ;  many  a  great  deal  more.  They  aometioiei 
make  5s.  and  average  3s.  6d.  per  day ;  tome  often  get 
a  sovereign  where  humane  people  reside.  (All  this  is 
confirmed  by  P        ,) 

P having  been  employed  at  a  carpet-manufactory 

before  he  came  to  Loudon,  went  to  visit  hia  old  friends,  and 

was  soon  able  to  introduce  H .     Every  day  then 

boys  stole  balls  of  twine  and  string  from  this  place. 
They  daily  went  there  to  take  whatever  they  cooM  lay 
their  hands  upon,  and  have  brought  out  two  and  thits 
dozen  balls  of  a  day  in  their  greatcoat  pockets,  finding  a 
ready  market  for  their  plunder  in  the  rag-shops.  Tfae 
first  lot  they  sold  was  worth  about  ^1,  and  they  got  lOi. 
6d.for  it.  They  did  not  dispose  of  any  stock-in-trade  while 
in  the  town,  but  lived  by  plundering  the  mannftdory, 
and  picking  pockets  in  the  streets.  Some  of  the  property 
they  pawned,  some  they  sold  to  trampers  at  the  lodging- 
houses. 

P and  H—  were  very  punctual  in  attendaice 

at  the  churches,  where  they  always  robbed.  They  took 
three  watches — one  was  pawned  for  158.,  the  other  two 
for  £1  a-piece.  P— ;—  is  very  clever  at  <<  easing  a  yokel 
of  his  watch." 

They  went  to  a  fair  about  fifteen  miles  from  Kidder- 
minster, leaving  their  dogs  and  cart  at  a  pnblic-hoav 
about  two  miles  from  the  scene.  P  ,  who  can  pbi7 
**  prick  in  the  garter,**  soon  got  a  mob,  and  soon  found 
«  betters.**  He  allowed  them  to  win  nearly  all  the  mo- 
ney he  had,  and  then  won  it  back  with  double  interest. 

In  the  meantime  H ,  who  never  appeared  to  knev 

P  .,  was  very  busy  rifling  the  farmers*  pockets  of  their 
money  bags.  (He  minutely  described  the  bags  as  being 
to  him  a  matter  of  great  singularity.)  He  took  ^ght 
bags  in  a  short  time ;  but  the  richest  of  the  eight  contaiMl 
only  158. ;  he  also  took  seven  handkerchiefs.  One  of  the 
party  having  lof  t  a  bet,  applied  to  hia  pocket,  hot  sussed 
bis  ptine ;  a  row  ensued  ;  every  one  felt  his  pockets;  the 
robbed  and  the  swindled  gave  vent  to  their  anger,  and, 

having  secured  P ,  took  him  to  a  pood  and  dndted 

him,    H decamped  when  the  storm  was  brrwing, 

as  he  had  all  the  bags  and  property  about  hiaa.  Thii 
oectured  at  about  ibor  in  the  afternoon ;  and,  at  about 
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liM^  P—— ^  hariiiC  eoiicea1«d  himself  after  hit  docking^ 
joined  H       tl  the  pahlie-hoiue,  and  off  they  Mt  is  their 

Tthicl^ 

They  left  the  neifhhoorhood,  and  shaped  their  coarse 
ibr  Ix)odoii.  On  their  journey  ImcIc,  they  entered  a  gen- 
tleaiaD*8  boosf,  abont  half-past  eight  in  the  erening.  It 
itosd  upon  a  hill,  and  iivas  to  let.  They  opened  the  kit- 
cben  window,  and  rummaged  all  orer  the  house  for  about 
SB  hour,  taking  away  a  greatcoat,  some  glass  decanters, 
sod  a  heartli-rug.  On  arriving  at  the  next  town,  which 
wu  about  ten  miles  o^  (and  they  travelled  in  the  night 
sfter  this  robbery,)  they  told  the  landlord  they  had  8ome- 
tbiag  to  sell.  His  wife  went  out,  and  returned  shortly 
ifier  with  a  man,  who  bought  the  lot  for  jCl :  5  :6; 

bat  H remarked,  <*  the  fellow  swindled  us,  for  the 

dccsnters  were  worth  all  the  money ;  but  we  were  glad  to 
|st  rid  of  them  at  any  price.'*  At  some  distance  from 
this  town  they  came  neai  a  large  village,  and  saw  several 
perMms  coming  towaids  them,  when  P  put  down 
the  table  for  the  ^'  garter  story.'*     H  began  betting, 

and  the  people,  whrn  they  came  up,  stopp«'d  to  see  tl;e 

fsB.    Shortly  they  began  to  play,  and  H began  to 

ihi^re;  at  length  they  became  exasperated  at  their  losssb 
t«  P—  {   H  had  retreated,  and,  having  pacl(ed 

swsjr  lbs  property  in  the  dog-cart,  was  moving  off,  when 
the  1(01 01  bruke  out,  and  P  again  got  into  a  scrape. 

He  was  severely  thumped  and  beaten  ;  H waa  ac- 

ntei  of  being  an  accomplice ;  and  they  were  both  locked 
ip  la  the  cage  till  next  day,  when  the  magistrafes  ac- 

isittcd  them,  remarking  that  P ,  if  guilty,  had  re-> 

eeired  punishment  enough,  and  as  for  H ,  there  was 

no  charge  against  him.  It  remainf  d  a  mystery  amongst 
thcBi  what  iiad  become  of  the  stolen  property,  tor  neither 
boy  had  been  out  of  their  sight,  and  yet  nothing  was 
feoad  either  on  them  or  in  the  cart.  They  never  suspect- 
ed the  false  bottom. 

The  boys,  on  their  retam,  rohbed  tome  sol- 
diers who  were  billeted  at  «  house  where  they 
lodged — stole  a  pair  of  silver  salt-cellars  at  a 
public-house  where  they  baited — and,  when  dis- 
posiog  of  a  broom  at  a  gentleman's  house,  picked 
Qp  a  valuable  watch  and  a  silver  egg-stand  ;  for 
ill  of  which  they  readily  found  purchasers.  For 
the  watch  they  got  £15.  This  seems  incredible, 
whatever  might  be  its  value.  A  boy  of  fourteen, 
in  Knatsford  gaol,  gave  the  following  account  of 
bis  career  and  that  of  his  comrade. 

I  have  known  many  persons  who  would  not  prosecute^ 
sad  many  a  one  who  has  taken  money  which  has  been 
■at  by  the  woman  at  the  lodging,  house  for  them  not  to 
itil  a  strong  tale.  We  would  frequently  at  night  got  a 
wire  and  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  which  was  inside, 
itnicht  with  the  hole ;  we  could  then  push  it  out  on  to 
the  loor ;  we  had  then  another  long  wire  to  feel  for  the 
key  and  draw  is  under  the  door ;  then  unlock  the  door, 
sad  help  ourselves.  Sometimes  I  have  been  sent  begging 
todiflerenc  houaes ;  the  people  have  been  watched  up  stairs 
to  make  the  beds;  I  have  then  gently  opened  the  door, 
palled  the  key  out  of  the  lock,  and  prewed  it  against  a 
pises  of  tempered  clay  which  I  had  in  my  hand.  We  could 
then  cut  a  key,  and  go  in  when  we  liked.  There  were 
■SBsetimes  three  or  four  of  us.  We  always  endeavoi«red 
tor  money,  but  we  could  do  with  anything  if  we  could 
not  get  it.  If  we  were  strangers  in  town,  the  lodglng- 
hoQse  folks  would  find  us  a  receiver  for  the  property. 
We  would  oflea  hide  it  while  one  of  us  went  and  made 
nrs  of  the  receiver.  Lodging-house  folks  always  tell  us 
to  do  so,  inataod  of  carrying  it  into  the  house.  They 
often  cheat  ns  out  of  half  the  value. 

I  never  did  work  much ;  while  I  did  work  in  the  day, 
I  thieved  at  night  I  only  worked  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  oace.  There  were  plenty  of  places  (o  dispose  of  any- 
thing we  got.  I  lived  by  housebreaking,  picking  pockets, 
>ad  steallog  money-drawers ;  the  number  of  thefts  was 
Mcording  to  what  we  goC  Tbey  used  to  put  me  seme- 
mes through  a  window,  by  taking  a  sqnare  out,  and  I 
1  the  do^ri ;  sowfiiinss  dpwp  ji  ccllar»hole.    I  was 


often  suspected  ;  hut  as  soon  as  I  got  anything,  I  gave  it 
to  the  men  that  were  with  me,  and  they  could  find  no- 
thing on  me.  I  have  been  taken  by  the  constables  many 
times,  and  got  off  in  that  way.  I  was  apprehended  at 
Stafford  with  two  £5  notes  in  my  pocket,  and  my  com- 
panion came  and  said  he  was  my  father,  and  he  had  given 
them  me  to  cliangeb  The  man  who  had  been  robbed, 
could  not  swear  to  us  nor  the  notes.  My  companions 
were  very  sharp ;  they  were  dressed  like  gentlemen ;  and 
when  we  were  at  fairs,  nobody  would  think  of  them  be- 
ing thieves.  They  had  all  sorts  of  tools  and  skeleton-keys^ 
and  were  first  in  the  country  at  using  them.  Have  com- 
mitted, altogether,  many  hundred  depredations  in  my  life^ 
little  ones  and  big  ones.  I  spent  my  time,  when  not  on 
the  look-out  for  booty,  with  my  companions,  in  certain 
beer-shops  or  public-houses,  where  we  were  known.  The 
landlord  knew  of  our  courses.  My  companions  used  to 
make  it  up  with  some  (landlords)  when  we  should  be  in 
at  night,  and  changed  their  clothes  to  go  out,  that  they 
might  not  be  known.  We  vere  nearly  always  travellinfr. 
We  did  not  commit  our  robberies  near  the  towns  we 
stopped  at,  but  went  a  good  way  off.  We  went  to  Chester, 
Shrewsbury,  and  different  towns  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  and  many  placet 
1  did  no  I  know  the  names  of. 

A  lad,  aged  seventeen,  in  the  course  of  a  confes- 
sion  of  his  career,gtve9  the  following  answers : — 

Sometimes  I  worked  for  two  or  three  months,  and  then 
went  to  thieving  for  some  months,  and  then  go  to  work 
again.  Some  places  I  did  not  like  to  go  to,  because  the 
constables  were  sharp.  The  lodging-house  keepers  would 
put  us  down  to  the  traps,  and  find  us  a  receiver  when  we 
wanted  one.  I  have  been  at  a  burglary,  but  I  generally 
went  picking  pockets,  or  on  the  sneak.  In  one  lodginj^- 
house,  1  got  off  many  a  time  by  being  let  down  a  trap- 
door that  led  to  an  entry.  1  have  many  a  time  been 
caught  by  the  people  I  have  been  robbing,  and  been  let 
off.  Myself,  and  two  other  chaps,  stopped  a  Scotchman 
on  the  road  near  Preston,  and  took  his  pack  off  his  back, 
and  his  money,  tied  his  hands  behind  him,  and  ltd  him. 
One  of  my  companions  was  taken ;  but  we  gave  the  wo- 
man at  the  lodging-house  a  sovereign,  to  swear  that  he 
waa  in  bed  at  the  time,  so  they  only  vagranted  him.  I 
have  travelled  through  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  but 
have  done  very  little  in  Cheshire.  We  moved  from  one 
town  to  another,  that  the  traps  might  not  know  ns. 

One  of  the  lads  states  that  there  is  now  little 
to  be  done  in  hi$  way,  save  in  picking  pockets ; 
a  species  of  depredation  which  no  police  can 
wholly  prevent.  We  do  not  think  it  prudent 
to  explain  all  the  ingenious  modes  of  picking 
pockets — a  science  long  well  understood  in  Lon- 
don, though  there  appears  to  be  a  few  late  im- 
provements. Still  more  ingenious  is  the  new 
machine  for  abstracting  goods  from  bales.  One 
scapegrace  of  nineteen,  of  most  respectable  pa- 
rents, seems  to  have  been,  by  mental  constitu- 
tion, an  ill-conditioned  fellow — un  mauvait  »vjet 
— one  of  those  predestined  ''  hand-wiled  black- 
guards," whose  career  nothing  but  a  gaol  can 
arrest,  and  who  appears  beyond  the  reach  of 
moral  influence.  He  was  always  of  dissolute 
habits,  and  repeatedly,  when  a  boy,  ran  away  to 
sea.  His  history  shews  a  finished  specimen  of 
the  incorrigible  vagabond. 

A  thief  glories,  of  course,  in  the  number  of  his 
exploits,  and  will  naturally  exaggerate  their 
number;  but  the  Commissioners  like  to  hold 
them  at  their  widest  word.  When  the  juvenile 
depredators  were  interrogated  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  petty  thefts,  their  round  reply  was — 
''  Conld  not  remember  a  tenth  of  them" — "  hun- 
dreds, many  hundreds."  It  is  estimated  that 
eacb^  to  live^  mnsi  steal  six  handkerchiefs  in  » 
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day,  or  thinf^  of  timilar  value ;  but  when  the 
limited  number  of  pertons  wearing  silk  pocket-  i 
handkerchiefe  it  considered,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  thieves,  this  seems  excessive.  The 
great  evil  of  the  uncertainty  of  conviction  is 
generally  admitted ;  but  the  Commissioners  hare 
adopted  what  appears  to  us  a  most  fallacious  way 
of  contrasting  the  amount  of  crime  with  that  of 
conviction,  that  great  defect  in  the  operation  of 
the  criminal  law. 

The  crime  they  specify  is  the  uttering  of  forged 
bank-notes ;  and  they  do  not  quote  the  number 
of  prosecutions,  in  a  table,  extending  from 
1B05  to  1837,  but  only  the  number  of  convictions. 
1'he  prosecutions  must  have  been  comparatively 
few  ;  for,  of  all  imaginable  crimes,  it  is  the  most 
difficult  to  convict  upon  this,  the  law  having 
settled — or  being  understood  to  have  settled — 
that  no  one  can  hold  property  in  a  forged  Bank 
(»f  England  note,  or  a  right  to  detain  it.  Now,  the 
notes  generally  come  into  the  Bank ;  but,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  through  channels  that  can. 
not  be  suspected,  and  it  is  enough  that  an  innqcent 
man  suffers  the  loss  of  the  value  of  the  note, 
without  being  subjected  to  prosecution.  Hence, 
there  must  be  very  few  prosecutions  for  uttering 
forged  notes,  compared  with  tbeir  number ;  and, 
consequently,  almost  no  convictions,  though  con- 
siderable numbers  of  forged  notes  are  issued. 
This  crime,  also,  seems  decreasing  rapidly.  In 
some  years,  the  number  of  forged  notes  stopped 
at  the  Bank  amounted  to  from  20,000  to  30,000. 
Of  late  years, the  number  has  not  reached  300.  In 
1836  there  were  92S  forged  notes  presented,  and 
probably  few  or  no  prosecutions,  as  there  is  not 
one  oonvietion.  In  1837  the  number  was  263, 
and  three  convictions  took  place,  out  of  what 
number  of  prosecutions  we  are  not  told,  but  cer- 
tainly very  few.  Hence  the  fallacy  of  selecting 
this  particular  crime  to  prove  that,  in  all  offences, 
the  number  of  convictions  gives  no  true  idea  of 
the  vast  number  of  crimes  that  escape  conviction. 
The  average  of  escapes  drawn  from  such  data 
must,  we  are  satisfied,  be  very  erroneous.  The 
preventive  hints  thrown  out  by  the  thieves  merit 
attention.  One  clever  vagabond  suggests  that 
not  an  organized  furce  connisting  of  8,000  men, 
but  forty  or  fifty  vi^jilant  policemen,  should  be 
on  the  move  through  bnglaud,  and  attend  at  all 
fairs,  races,  &c.,  wherever  rogues  do  congregate. 
They  ought  to  learn  the  cant  of  the  thieves,  and 
they  would  soon  know  their  faces.  Another  is 
of  opinion  that  as  picking  pockets  is  now  the 
only  sure  card,  it  would  do  more  good  to  trans, 
port  two  or  three  master  pickpockets,  who  give 
instruction  in  the  science,  than  hundreds  of  boys. 
This  same  experienced  person  adds : — '*  If  I  had 
a  house  I  would  not  have  a  grid,  (a  coal  grat- 
ing,) as  many  robberies  are  done  in  that  way.  A 
boy  and  most  men  can  get  down.  Underground 
kitchen.windows  are  bad  places  to  guard.  A 
drop-latch,  connected  with  the  outside,  should 
have  a  button  on  it,  to  turn  down  at  night.  In- 
side bolts  should  be  at  top  and  bottom,  and,  to 
be  good  for  anything,  should  be  locked,  when  in 
that  position,  by  one  of  the  patent  locks,  so  thai 


no  boy  eould  be  shewn  in.  The  main-door  key  is 
best  left  in  the  lock.  A  young  gentleman  of 
nineteen— the  same  who  ran  away  to  sea,  and 
who  has  been  engaged  in  about  a  dozen  bar. 
glariea,  seven  of  them  in  inhabited  houses — tells 
that  skeleton  keys  were  the  general  means  of 
access ;  and,  when  these  failed,  back-cellar  win- 
dows were  forced  by  small  crow.bara.  The  ob- 
ject was  silver-plate,  money,  or  clothing.  We 
need  not  detail  his  varied  methods ;  but  a  chaia 
he  considers  safer  for  a  door  than  a  bolt,  u  it 
cannot  be  got  out  without  noise,  ''  Thinks  it 
(the  chain)  would  be  a  sufficient  impediment  to 
stop  the  work  altogether.  Never  met  with  a 
bell;  thinks  it  better  than  even  a  drop-hitdi, 
which  is  the  most  serious  impediment  be  efer 
met  with.  The  drop-latch  is  formidable,  becaose 
it  forms  part  of  the  lock.  The  bolt  of  the  lock 
may  be  ^ot,  but  the  thief  not  know  it,  because 
the  door  binds  by  the  drop.latch,  and  m  they 
may  work  for  an  hour,  thinking  the  lock  not 
picked.  .  .  .  Thinks  there  is  a  general  defi- 
ciency of  caution — careless  servants  not  fastening 
what  bolts  there  are— .or  a  deficiency  of  bolti. 
Would  recommend  every  door  to  have  a  drop- 
latch,  a  chain  right  across  the  door,  and  a  bell. 
Doors  are  preferred  to  windows,  because  the 
chains  are  often  rusty  and  easily  broken  by  a 
lever.  Windows  are  not  liked  on  account  of  the 
glass.  It  is  very  difficult  to  take  it  out,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  without  letting  some  part  drop, 
and  the  noise  generally  alarms  people.  The  fas- 
tening of  a  shutter  is  very  awkward  to  get  out, 
as  the  brace  cannot  eaaily  be  worked  to  it,  as  in 
using  much  noise  must  be  made.  If  a  bell  were 
on  the  shutter,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  break 
in.  .  .  .  Never  heard  of  a  man  turned  hj  a 
cellar- window,  unless  interrupted.  They  ought 
to  have  no  cummunication  that  is  not  cut  off  by 
night  bolts,  locks,  and  bells.  .  .  .  The  beet 
means  of  preventing  the  escape  of  offenders,  it  to 
search  them  in  the  very  first  house — man  or  wo- 
man. Very  often  get  rid  of  the  property  on  tbeir 
way  to  the  station,  by  swallowing,  chewing  notef, 
d nipping  it  in  the  sludge,  crossing  the  streets. 
By  keeping  every  prisoner  entirely  separate, 
many  may  be  convicted  who  now  eacape." 

Pickpockets  say  that  if  a  handkerchief  be  csr- 
ried  in  the  inside  coat-pocket,  hat,  or  even  pinned 
to  the  outside  pocket,  they  are  foiled.  Sbop 
thieves  say,  if  a  till  be  locked,  or  a  nail  at  the 
back  part  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  entirely  out, 
they  are  baulked.  Pickpockets  say,  if  they  can  get 
a  man  into  a  push,  he  must  be  robbed  unless  he  be 
aware  of  them.  If  so,  their  cant  words  will  save 
him :  if  he  keeps  out  of  a  push,  his  cash  in  an 
inside  pocket,  his  watch  well  guarded  by  a  chain, 
or  wears  a  cloak  in  the  season,  they  are  foiled. 
The  house-breaker  says,  a  plate  of  sheet-iron  in 
the  inside  of  the  door,  foils  him  in  his  attempt 
at  panelling,  and  that  Chubb's  locks  give  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  opening;  but  BrsBah'i 
have,  as  yet,  defeated  all  their  attempts.  The 
thief  who  robs  shop  windows,  says,  wire-gauxe 
curtains  within  the  glass,  foils  him.  The  thief 
who  robs  ihopa  by  *'  palming/'  saj%  that  ihof- 
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keepers  must  be  aware  of  the  game  of  palming 
to  guard  against  his  attacks;  and  the  roost  notori- 
ous mather9  state^  that  bad  gold  is  known  by  its 
deficient  standard  and  weight,  and  bad  silver  by 
its  malleability  and  greasy  feel.  Base  silver  coin 
is  ohiefy  mado  in  London ;  gold  in  Birmingham. 
Tlie  metallic  dealer  obtains  £6  worth  of  base  coin 
for  £1.  One  individual  chiefly  supplies  the  town. 
He  meets  the  venders  every  morning  at  a  stated 
plaeSy  and  snppliet  them  at  46.  the  sovereign, 
and  the  crown  at  lOd.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  that  is  purely  conjectural  in  these  state, 
meats— they  are  all  derived  from  doubtful 
sourees. 

We  have  been  wandering  from  the  main  busi- 
ness of  the  Report,  into  more  amusing,  but  much 
less  important  matter,  and  must  now  sum  up 
as  briefly  as  possible.  If  the  increase  of  crime 
and  immorality  of  a  kind  that  a  police  can  re- 
prew,  prevent,  or  punish,  be  made  the  ground 
of  the  novel  and  arbitrary  scheme  recommended 
bythe  Commissioners,  then  the  proof  has  entirely 
failed.  In  crimes  that  may  be  checked,  there  is  a 
positire  decrease.  If  the  demoralized  condition 
of  the  rural  districts  be  pointed  out,  greatly  ex- 
sfgerated  as  we  are  persuaded,  the  amount  of 
erii  11 — from  the  witnesses  being  all  parties  inter- 
ested, by  their  actual  losses,  or  selfish  suspicioo 
—we  should  look  back  to  the  causes ;  to  the 
consolidation  of  farms,  the  enclosure  of  com. 
moos,  the  low  rate  of  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labour,  the  extreme  scarcity  of  fuel  in  many  parts 
of  England,  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  old 
Poor  Ljtw,  and  the  harsh  or  stringent  oper- 
ation of  the  new  system.  And  is  it  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  gendarmerie  that  is  to  cor- 
i^t  these  evils?  Is  the  policeman  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  to  be  main- 
tained by  fund*  which  might  be  better  employed 
io  removing  the  latent  causes  of  crime  ?  Lay- 
ing aside  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the 
prcjeeted  Force,  and  the  novel  and  anomalous 
powers  and  influences  to  be  vested  in  the  Execu- 
^i'^e  by  its  existence,  the  expense  is  some,  though 
an  inferior  consideration :  The  number  of  the 
force  to  sUrt  with,  is  estimated  at  8,000 ;  to 
'^  as  soon  as  all  the  rural  localities  ac- 
f«de.  The  expense  of  a  police  of  the  kind 
intended  for  the  county  of  Chester  alone,  is  esti- 
mated—and we  may  be  pretty  certain  the  esti- 
mates are  as  moderate  as  possible  at,  £8,118 : 8 :  4 
per  annum.  But  this  is  no  fair  calculation :  if 
the  Irish  police,  consisting  of  8,S08  men,  cost 
^380,208  a-year  in  a  country  where  wages  are  so 
low,  what  would  the  entire  national  Force  neces- 
>ary  for  England  and  Wales  cost?  It  is  delusive 
to  speak  of  the  same  rate  of  payment  in  the  two 
<^tries;  but  at  the  Irish  rate,  which  can  be 
little  more  than  one-half  the  expense  of  the  Eng- 
lish, the  amount  requisite  at  the  outset  would  be, 
according  to  the  Commissioners,  £6S0,992.  But 
the  expense  is  the  least  consideration  in  this 
inoDstroua  proposition:  the  Commissioners  hint 


that,  in  process  of  time,  the  suppression  of  delin- 
quency might  make  a  smaller  Force  equal  to  the 
multifarious,  and  many  of  them  useful  duties, 
which  the  Report  suggests  for  it.  But  when  was 
ever  any  source  of  patronage  and  power  to  a 
Government  voluntarily  reduced,  while  funds 
could  be  found  to  maintain  it?  The  financial  part 
is  not,  however, the  worst  feature  of  the  plan;  the 
funds  expended  in  the  repression  and  punish- 
ment of  crime  being  already  enormous,  and  there 
being  little  doubt  that  a  centralized  system  might, 
under  strict  management,  be  rendered  the  least 
expensive. 

The  project  of  the  Commissioners  has  not,  we 
perceive,  obtained  anything  like  general  appro- 
bation in  the  rural  districts.  Many  of  the  magis- 
trates, to  whom  inquiries  were  addressed,  appear 
quite  contented  with  the  old  modes.  Of  435  petty 
sessional  divisions^  123  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  '^  an  improved  rural  police  ;"  and  in  13 
divisions,  they  recommend  that  it  shall  be  under 
their  own  control.  In  77  divisions,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  patrol  and  additional  constables  is  re- 
commended ;  and  16  recommend  that  the  pre- 
sent constables  be  better  paid.  In  37  divisions, 
the  magistrates  consider  some  farther  security 
necessary ;  in  47,  they  give  no  opinion ;  and,  in 
122,  it  is  declared  that  no  change  is  required. 
This  analysis  shews  no  great  alacrity  in  embrac- 
ing the  centralized  system  ;  and  the  few  authori. 
ties,  the  very  few,  that  the  Commissioners  have 
been  able  to  rake  together,  are  not  much  entitled 
to  attention,  in  the  adoption  of  a  scheme  sub- 
versive of  the  fundamental  principles  of  British 
freedom.  We  see  but  one  magistrate  of  Hert- 
ford— an  anonymous  one — mentioned  as  approv- 
ing that  <^  central  control"  which  Mr  Chad  wick 
and  his  two  co-Commissioners  consider  more 
essential  to  the  nature  of  a  constabulary,  than 
even  to  the  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor — 
one  magistrate,  and  MrWolrycheWhitmore,  the 
high  sheriff  of  Shropshire.  The  returns  from  half 
a  dozen  other  places,  small  towns  or  villages,  are 
construed  to  favour  the  novel  and  magnificent 
scheme ;  but  the  words  do  not  fairly  bear  out  the 
interpretation.  They  all  speak  of  arrangement 
and  co-operation,  but  do  not  recognise  the  grand 
central  head. 

The  strongest  argument  for  the  establishment 
of  a  small  movable  civil  force,  independent  of 
local  connexion  or  control,  is  found  in  the  shame- 
ful events  attending  the  combinations  at  Nor- 
wich and  in  Glasgow.  Many  abuses  are  also 
pointed  out  requiring  reform,  and  which  are  quite 
susceptible  of  it,  without  the  introduction  of 
a  new  system  entirely  subversive,  as  we  gravely 
re-assert,  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  British 
freedom.  No  case  whatever,  we  again  affirm,  is 
made  out  in  this  ^elaborate  Report,  for  abridg- 
ing the  liberties  of  Englishmen — for  placing 
Great  Britain  under  a  continental  police.  As  a 
complete  system  of  State  espionage,  we  have  no| 
yet  considered  the  scheme. 
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THE  GUERNSEY  SYSTEM  OF  LAND-TENURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Tait'f  Magazine. 


Sol, — Your  Guerasey  correspondent  has  not 
been  sufficiently  explicit  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  letting,  or  rather  disposing  of  land  in 
that  island.  It  is  always  done  for  a  certain 
annual  payment,  consisting  of  quarter$  qf  wheat, 
(the  Guernsey  quarter  being  much  less  than 
the  English ;)  and  it  is  generally  optional  with 
the  purchaser  to  pay  it  either  in  wheat  or  in 
money,  at  the  rate  (on  an  average  of  years) 
of  £1,  English,  per  quarter;  or  to  redeem  a 
certain  number  of  these  quarters,  as  may  be 
agreed  on  between  the  parties,  for  the  sum  of 
^0  each.  Except  in  this  payment  in  kind, 
the  system  differs  little  from  the  English  mode 
of  disposing  of  property,  and  allowing  a  part 
of  the  purchase-money  to  remain  on  mortgage, 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  per  annum ;  with 
this  manifest  advantuge,  however,  in  favour  of 
Guernsey,  that  all  sales  are  inscribed  in  a  public 
register,  and  are  open  for  inspection  for  a  trif- 
ling fee,  consequently  no  frauds  can  take  place. 
The  Guernsey  farmer  is  thus  an  absolute  land, 
holder ;  and,  from  the  number  of  small  farms, 
the  fields  being  proportionately  contracted,  the 
hedges  or  fences  are  extensive ;  but  this  latter 
circumstance  is  not  injurious,  as  they  are  merely 
furze  (gorse)  banks,  the  produce  of  which  pays 
them  handsomely. 

The  following  is  the  general  mode  of  farming: 
~The  eea-weed  (called  varecq)  thrown  up  and 
growing  on  the  coast  is  a  valuable  manure ;  but 
is  not  allowed  to  be  gathered  except  at  stated 
periods,  which  are  regulated  by  an  "  ordonnance*' 
of  the  royal  court  of  the  island.  The  first  gather- 
ing is  about  Shrove  Tuesday,  which  the  farmers 
usually  lay  on  the  barley  field  in  its  natural 
state,  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight  cart-loads 
per  verged,  (two.and-half  of  which  rather  exceed 
an  English  acre,)  and  shortly  after  plough  it  in. 
The  second  is  about  midsummer ;  and  this  is 
generally  dried  and  used  as  fuel  in  the  winter 
by  the  country  people,  the  ashes  of  which  is  a 
valuable  manure.  Their  mode  of  ploughing, 
though  not  Mr  Owen's  system,  is  one  of  co-oper- 
ation. When  they  intend  to  plough,  they  give 
notice  to  their  neighbours,  who  make  it  a  practice 
to  assist.  They  have  a  small  plough  which  pre- 
cedes a  large  one ;  the  former  going  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  the  latter,  drawn  by  ten 
or  twelve  horses  or  oxen,  penetrating  nearly  a 
foot  deeper ;  thus  making  the  whole  depth  about 
fourteen  inches — equal  to  spade  husbandry. 
After  the  business  of  the  day  is  over,  those  who 
have  contributed  their  aid  repair  to  the  owner's 
house,  where  they  are  regaled  with  a  sumptuous 


supper.  This  is  a  very  general  practice,  and 
the  farmer,  therefore,  need  never  have  more 
than  two  or  three  horses,  or  one  ox  and  two 
horses,  for  all  other  purposes. 

Parsnips  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities. 
They  are  twice  hand-weeded,  and  the  last  time 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  five  inches.  This, 
however,  might,  with  care,  be  performed  equallj 
well  with  the  hoe,  and  save  much  labour.  A 
horse-load  per  perch  (of  twenty-one  square  feet) 
is  reckoned  an  average  crop.  The  succession  of 
crops  is  c*over,  wheat,  parsnips,  lucem ;  or 
wheat,  parsnips,  wheat,  barley.  Parsnips  require 
rather  a  wet  summer.  Neither  cows  nor  horses 
are  allowed  to  range  over  the  fields ;  but  they 
dre  staked  to  the  ground,  with  a  play  of  rope  of 
about  eight  feet,  allowing  them  a  circle  of  grass 
of  sixteen  feet  diameter,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  clear  completely  before  they  are  changed; 
and  the  cows  are  generally  milked  three  times 
per  day.  The  milk  is  always  so  rich,  that  it  is 
immediately  made  into  butter,  without  the  pre- 
liminary operation  (in  England)  of  taking  off  the 
cream  for  that  purpose. 

From  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  in  the 
island,  I  can  confirm  your  correspondent's  report 
of  the  integrity,  independence,  and  absence  of 
poverty  among  the  natives  generally ;  and,  dur- 
ing  the  whole  of  that  period,  even  in  the  town, 
bars  and  bolts  were  quite  unnecessary,  except  to 
exclude  the  English  soldiers ;  but  then,  it  must 
be  remarked,  that  these  small  farms  cannot  pos- 
sibly support  all  that  are  born  on  them,  and, 
therefore,  a  constant  stream  of  emigrntion  is 
always  in  operation.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Mr  Brock,  the  bailiff  or  chief  magistrate 
of  the  island,  and  can  bear  my  testimony  to  that 
gentleman's  comprehension  of  intellect,  sound 
sense,  and  general  philanthropy.  No  one  can 
doubt  the  correctness  of  his  recommendation: 
but  how  the  plan  is  to  be  executed  in  Ireland  but 
by  compulsion,  is  the  grand  question. 

I  beg  you,  Mr  Editor,  particularly  to  notic<», 
for  the  information  of  the  bigoted  landholder! 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  although  the 
Island  of  Guernsey  is  open  to  all  the  world  for 
the  free  importation  of  corn,  without  any  duty 
whatever,  still  the  rent  of  land  there  is  not 
less  than  £5  per  acre!  Will  not  this  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  blind  to  their  own  in- 
terest in  opposing  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws? 
Yours  respectfully, 

H.  A.  M. 
Bristol,  10th  April,  1839. 


*  See  the  article,  <*  A  New  Remedy  ibr  the  Dlstressei  of  Irdand ;"  by  a  Guemiey  Correspondent ;  In  Na  LXIII. 
of  this  Magasine;  page  138. 
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PERILS  AND  ESCAPES  OF  A  COVENANTER, 
AS  RELATED  BY  HIMSELF. 


The  times  of  the  Covenant^  as  every  person 
even  moderately  read  in  the  history  of  that 
period  must  know^  were  productive  of  innumer- 
able hardships,  oppressions,  and  cruelties,  to  the 
people  of  Scotland.  Their  faithful  adherence  to 
their  own  parish  ministers  and  the  Preshyterian 
form  of  worship,  drew  down  upon  their  devoted 
hetds  the  vengeance  of  a  tyrannical  and  perse- 
cuting Government.  For  the  space  of  eight- and- 
twenty  years  they  walked  in  the  fiery  furnace 
of  affliction,  exposed  to  all  manner  of  sufferings 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  compelled,  like  the 
primitive  martyrs,  to  hide  themselves  from  the 
fury  of  their  persecutors  in  the  dens  and  caves 
of  the  earth. 

The  origin  of  these  sufferings — which  increased 
every  year,  until  they  became  absolutely  intoler- 
able—-may  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence: 
the  ill-advised  and  barbarous  determination  of 
Charles  IL  to  force  Prelacy,  by  violent  means, 
upon  the  Scottish  nation.  And  it  was  for  their 
noble  and  persevering  resistance  to  this  arbi- 
trary policy,  that  our  covenanting  forefathers 
were  exposed  to  all  the  severities  which  a  cor- 
nipt  Parliament  and  a  lawless  soldiery  could 
inflict. 

By  a  decree  of  the  Council,  called  the  Glasgow 
Act,  passed  in  October,  1662,  all  parish  ministers 
who  refused  to  submit  to  Episcopacy,  were  ordered 
to  remove  with  their  families,  by  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, beyond  the  bounds  of  their  Presbytery ; 
otherwise  the  military  were  authorized  to  expel 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet:  the  people  were 
forbidden  to  own  them  as  lawful  pastors,  or  at- 
tend their  sermons,  or  pay  their  annual  stipend. 
The  intention  of  this  rigorous  decree,  doubt- 
Isit,  was  either  to  produce  acquiescence  on  the 
psrt  of  the  ministers,  or  to  provoke  the  more 
rtfractory  and  indiscreet  to  measures  that  might 
sfford  a  pretext  for  violent  extrusion.  But  the 
Council  had  reckoned  without  their  host.  The 
Presbyterian  clergy  declined  to  compromise  for 
their  livings  by  sacrificing  their  conscience,  or 
betrajring  the  interests  of  their  religious  estab- 
lishment. They  hesitated  not  a  moment  as  to 
the  course  they  should  take.  In  one  day,  nearly 
three  hundred  pulpits  were  left  vacant,  and 
Above  a  third  part  of  the  Church  laid  desolate. 
The  people  of  that  day,  who  were  attached  be- 
yond measure  to  their  spiritual  teachers,  beheld 
with  sorrow  and  dismay  the  dispersion  of  so 
niany  witnesses  and  champions  of  the  ''  good  old 
canse."  They  universally  approved  of  their  re- 
tolntion  to  offer  no  violent  opposition,  even  to  a 
statute  passed  by  men  who  deserved  the  name 
of  debauchees  rather  than  legislators.  It  was 
not  unfrequent  to  see  them  at  once  regretting 
snd  recommending  the  departure  of  their  he- 
aved pastors;  shedding  tears  of  pity  at  their 
nusfortunes,  yet  applauding  their  constancy  and 
QMoaqnerable  integrity ;  and  encouraging  them 
to  enter  on  their  trials  with  Christian  reiigna- 
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tion,  trusting  to  the  kindness  of  Providence  and 
the  charity  of  their  friends. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  arbitrary 
Act  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  was  the 
almost  inmiediate  commencement  of  field-preach- 
ings and  private  lectui'es  by  the  ejected  minis- 
ters, who  were  scattered  over  the  country  where- 
ever  the  hospitality  of  relations  or  acquaintances 
afforded  them  a  temporary  habitation.  The 
practice  soon  became  very  general,  especially 
in  the  more  sequestered  parishes.  It  proceeded^ 
however,  from  no  wish  to  furnish  new  matter  of 
offence,  but  from  a  clear  persuasion  that  forcible 
deposition  would  not  denude  a  minister  of  his 
clerical  rights.  The  secular  arm,  they  admitted, 
might  extend  to  their  persons  or  their  proper- 
ties, but  could  never  unminister  lawful  pastors, 
or  take  from  them  an  office  which  they  held  im- 
mediately by  divine  commission.  This  they  con- 
sidered as  arrogating  a  power  that  belonged  to 
the  Church  alone.  A  mere  paper  proclamation 
they  held  incompetent  to  nullify  the  ceremony 
of  ordination,  or  the  will  of  the  people ;  and 
therefore,  the  hallowed  union  between  them  and 
their  flocks  still  subsisted,  though  nominally  dis- 
solved by  an  act  of  the  regular  power.  As  they 
were  now  forbidden  access  to  the  Established 
pulpits,  they  had  no  resource  but  to  exercise 
their  profession  in  a  less  secular  way^  and  to  lend 
their  spiritual  assistance  wherever  it  was  craved. 
To  have  refused  this,  would  have  been  to  impli- 
cate them  in  the  guilt  of  looking  with  indiffer- 
ence on  the  religious  destitution  of  the  land ; 
for  many  parishes  in  the  south  and  the  west  were 
totally  vacant,  and  in  some  districts  people  had 
to  travel  twenty  miles  to  hear  public  worship. 

From  these  causes,  the  custom  of  itinerary 
preaching  soon  became  prevalent.  The  dis- 
placed clergy  lectured,  exhorted,  baptized,  and 
dispensed  ordinances  in  their  own  houses,  or  at 
places  in  the  neighbourhood ;  frequently  in  the 
woods,  or  such  other  sequestered  spots  as  were 
most  convenient. 

The  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  old  pa- 
rish ministers,  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  their  dislike  for  the  curates  who  succeeded 
them ;  and  who,  generally  speaking,  were  men 
very  ill-qualified,  either  by  learning  or  morals, 
for  the  sacred  office.  Wherever  they  were  set- 
tled they  were  regarded  as  intruders,  thrust  in 
against  the  will  of  the  congregation,  and  kept 
in  their  pulpits  by  military  force.  To  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  not  attending  their  sermons,  the 
church  bell  was  sometimes  purposely  deprived  of 
its  tongue — that  appendage  being  now  regarded 
as  the  symbol  of  their  degradation,  and  embitter- 
ing their  miseries  by  reminding  them  of  their 
spiritual  slavery.  Its  weekly  summons  rung  in 
their  ears  as  the  voice  of  the  oppressor  proclaim- 
ing his  conquests,  and  insolently  bragging  of  his 
triumph.  In  several  places  the  doors  of  the 
churches  were  built  up  or  barricaded^  that  the 
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Scriptures  might  be  literally  fulfilled,  and  the 
"  hireling"  be  made  to  climb  in  by  the  window. 
The  minds  of  the  people  became  disgusted  with 
the  incompetency  and  the  irregularities  of  these 
intruders :  nobody  attended  them  except  those 
who  were  compelled  by  violence  to  do  what  was 
against  their  conscience  and  their  principles. 
In  this  extremity,  they  were  driren  to  seek,  at 
all  hasards,  their  ordinances  and  spiritual  instruct 
tions  from  men  whom  they  venerated  for  their 
unblemished  reputation,  and  still  recognised  as 
their  lawful  ministers. 

The  desertion  from  the  curates  called  down  upon 
the  heads  of  the  disobedient  peasantry  the  se* 
verest  vengeance :  all  private  meetings  for  reli- 
gious exercises  were  discharged,  under  penalty 
of  contumacy  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  Fines 
were  exacted,  tor  every  offen'te,  from  all  persons 
absent  from  their  parish  church.  Heritors  and 
masters  of  families  were  commanded  to  see  that 
their  tenants,  servants,  and  cottars  attended ; 
otherwise  to  remove  them  out'  of  their  houses 
and  lands,  and  to  grant  them  no  new  leases  un- 
less they  subscribed  a  bond  for  conformity.  The 
same  injunctions  were  applicable  to  magistrates 
and  inhabitants  of  burghs ;  and,  for  neglecting  to 
enforce  the  statute,  landholders  and  civic  rulers 
became  liable  to  imprisonment  or  sequestration. 
For  personal  absence,  heritors  forfeited  a  fourth 
part  of  their  rents  ;  householders  and  citizens  a 
fourth  of  their  substance ;  and,  if  merchants,  the 
freedom  of  their  incorporation  and  the  privileges 
of  trade. 

As  for  the  deposed  clergy,  they  were  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  sedition,  to  reside  within  twenty 
miles  of  their  former  parishes,  within  six  miles 
of  Edinburgh  or  a  cathedral  church,  or  within 
three  miles  of  any  burgh  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  i^rictly  prohibited  making  charitable  col- 
lections for  their  use,  or  from  contributing  in  any 
way  to  their  support. 

To  enforce  theee  despotio  regulations,  an  army 
of  twenty.two  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse  was  dispersed  in  companies  over  the  more 
refractory  districts,  to  compel  church  attendance, 
uplift  fines,  and  bring  offenders  to  punishment. 
As  an  auxiliary  to  this  crusade,  a  high  commis- 
sion court  was  instituted,  which  assumed  the 
power  both  of  the  sword  and  the  keys,  exercising 
a  civil  as  well  as  a  spiritual  Jurisdiction.  The 
grestest  noblemen  in  the  land  were  amenable  to 
this  tribunal ;  the  inoffensive  peasantry  might  be 
fined,  incarcerated,  or  transported  beyond  seas 
at  pleasure;  and  by  captious  questions,  the  most 
wary  might  be  entangled  and  decoyed  within  the 
meshes  of  the  law. 

With  a  court  so  constituted,  and  provided  with 
such  auxiliaries  and  accomplicee,  it  may  be  rea- 
dily conceived  what  excesses  would  be  committed 
against  all  who  refused  implicit  submission. 
Accordingly,  the  history  of  the  times  is  filled 
with  the  sad  memorials  of  the  cruelties  and  ex- 
actions practised  by  the  Turners,  Claverhouses, 
Dalsells,  and  other  booted  missionaries  of  Pre- 
lacy^ who  acted  as  the  leaders  in  these  disgrace- 
M'  expeditions.    The  people  were  dragged  to 


church  like  felons  to  the  dungeon,  and  sevsrelf 
beaten  or  fined  if  they  rousted.  When  families 
were  unwilling  to  pay,  the  military  were  sent  to 
live  upon  them  at  free  quarter,  until  they  should 
eat  up  the  value  of  the  penalty ;  and  frequently 
they  continued  until  they  had  consumed  their 
whole  substance.  Cattle,  grain,  furnitarei  &e., 
were  seised  to  defray  church  arrears,  or  wan- 
tonly burnt  and  destroyed.  The  food  they  could 
not  use  was  wasted ;  hen-roosts  were  plundered; 
chests  and  presses  were  ransacked,  and  their  eon- 
tents  carried  off  in  large  panniers  or  creels.  In  the 
dairy,  'Uhey  upset  the  butter-kirns,  and  hacked 
down  the  cheeses  with  their  swords,  among  the 
horses'  feet."  The  widow  and  the  fatherien 
were  thus  robbed  of  their  necessary  subsistence; 
*'  and  when  the  children  cried  for  bread,  it  was 
snatched  from  their  mouths  and  given  to  the 
soldiers'  pleasure-dogs/' 

The  usual  mode  of  discovering  the  obnoxioos, 
was  by  means  of  a  parish  list,  generally  drawn 
up  by  the  curate.  After  sermon,  this  muite^ 
roll  was  called  from  the  pulpit,  and  absentees 
marked  out  for  the  weekly  fine.  Many  were  ar- 
rested without  either  proof  or  presumptive  en- 
dence,  and  amerced  on  mere  suspicion.  The 
process  was  brief — the  curate  was  the  accuser, 
the  soldier  was  the  Judge  and  the  executioner  of 
his  own  sentence.  It  was  in  his  power  to  demand 
a  sum  exceeding  that  specified  by  law ;  and,  as 
a  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  surplus  was  allotted 
to  his  own  pocket.  Whenever  the  performance 
of  his  duty  required  him  to  travel,  he  could 
claim  *' riding- money" — an  expense  chargesble 
on  the  person  of  whom  he  was  in  quest. 

Sabbath  was  the  day  on  which  these  extrsfs- 
gances  were  very  often  committed.  The  troops 
sat  drinking  and  revelling  in  the  nearest  ale- 
house until  public  worship  drew  to  a  dose. 
The  last  psalm  was  the  signal  for  attack ;  they 
then  sallied  from  their  cups,  surrounded  the 
churchyard,  and  placed  sentinels  at  the  doori. 
The  congregation  were  made  to  pass  out  one  hy 
one,  and  interrogated  whether  they  belonged  to 
that  parish.  If  they  answered  in  the  negative, 
they  were  fined  upon  the  spot :  generally  all  the 
money  they  had  was  taken  from  them.  Thoss 
who  had  none  or  too  little,  were  plundered  of 
their  coats,  hoods,  plaids,  and  Bibles;  and  the 
soldiers,  laden  with  their  sacrilegious  spoils, 
returned  from  the  house  of  God  as  from  a  field 
of  battle,  or  the  pillage  of  a  stormed  city. 

The  tyrannical  measures  thus  resorted  to,  de- 
signed to  remedy  the  evil,  tended,  as  always 
happens  in  similar  cases,  rather  to  aggravate  the 
disease.  New  and  severer  proclamations  were 
issued ;  amongst  others,  that  called  the  Scots 
Conventicle  Act,  in  166S,  discharging  all  con- 
ventions for  religious  exercises  "  as  seminsries 
of  insurrection  and  rebellion." 

The  natural  effect  of  these  tyrannical  prooeed- 
ings,  was  to  goad  on  the  people  to  mutiny  and 
rebellion,  the  first  outbreaking  of  which  was  the 
ill-starred  and  disastrous  Battle  of  PenUsiid 
Hills,  fought  in  November,  UM.  That  defeat^ 
and  the  bloody  ezeevtions  which  followed  i^r  *•* 
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i,  for  a  wbile^  field  prMchings  and  prirata 
09BftQticlet ;  but  in  a  short  time,  they  revived 
and  apraad  more  extensively  than  ever.  For 
ten  years  they  contiamed  to  be  held  in  eywy 
county,  and  almost  on  every  hill^  from  the  Frith 
•r  Tay  to  the  banka  ef  the  Tveed  and  the  Sol- 
vay. 

A  milder  expedient  than  arms  was  now  tried 
by  the  Oavernment^  to  check  theas,  and  that 
was  the  Indnlgenoe ;  bmt  it  had  only  a  tempo., 
liry  and  partial  effect.  It  was  a  fertile  source  of 
iisieoaion  among  the  exiled  clergy^  but  it  did 
Bot  in  aoy  degree  abate  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  attend  their  elaodeatine  mtni«tratiens.  Again 
the  military  were  let  loose,  and  encouraged  by 
the  Privy  Council  to  apprehend  these  "  hot  and 
iary  teachers"  whom  neither  clemency  nor  io- 
ialgeose,  aa  they  eompUined,  could  reduce  to 
raboiission.  The  cooae^uence  waa.  Chat  the 
people^  when  they  met  at  these  field-preach- 
ings,  rarried  arms  to  defend  their  minis. 
tsr»,  and  repel  thia  hostile  invasion  of  tJieir  wor- 
ihip.  As  many  aa  ten  or  twelve  thousand  often 
atteoded  these  armed  conventicles.  SoiMtimes 
tbs  King's  troops^  who  were  ordered  to  diq»erse 
thea«  dared  aot  venture  to  moleet  them ;  or,  if 
they  did  attack  them,  they  were  repulsed  and 
pat  te  flighty  aa  at  the  Beith  Hill,  above  Pun- 
^BraiiBe^  on  the  Louionde,  and  at  Kinkel,  near 
StAadrewy  in  16rA. 

The  arroganee  of  Lamderdaley  then  lord  ef 
the  seoendaot  in  Scotland,  at  length  exaaperated 
the  people  to  open  rebellion.  The  Parltameot 
i«oad  acta  of  new  and  unprecedented  rigour; 
the  progreaa  of  legialation  became  more  and 
■ere  severe  ;  and  the  baibareue  executieners  of 
ths  law  were  aot  only  sanctioned  in  their  orueL 
ties,  but  inetigated  to  greater  exeesaes  by  rewards 
•nd  impunity*  All  the  resoui«ee  of  art  and 
iagenuity  were  put  in  requisition  to  bear  down 
^  Covenantere.  Aa  a  more  effectual  expedient 
for  rooting  out  conventicieB,  garrisona  were  ap- 
pointed to  be  planked  in  the  districts  where 
thsoe  religions  aeseaMagee  were  most  frequent 
--that  ia,  in  Galloway,  Nitbsdale,  Annandale,  the 
Morse,  Teviotdale,  the  Lothaan^  Fifa^  the  shires 
of  Perth,  Stirling,  LaMrk,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr. 
£seh  garrieon  waa  provided  with  a  company  of 
foot  and  tea  heme,  to  be  aopplied  whh  provisions 
tad  neoeanary  aeeoutreosente  by  provin<dal  asssas 
iwnta.  Heritors  were  made  reaponaible  for  the 
good  bdiaviour  of  their  tenanAs  and  domeaties, 
oiagistratee  lor  their  citiaena,  householdera  for 
their  lamiliaa,  fathers  for  their  children,  and 
hiiahands  for  their  wivea. 

It  waa  made  eeditiosi  for  the  non^indulfed 
tlergy  to  pray  or  expound  Scripture  anywhere 
hut  in  their  awn  family  ;  and  they  were  punieh. 
aUe  if  mora  tlnw  four  individaals  wave  present, 
lot  beloaging  te  it*  Por  a  minister  to  preach 
ia  the  fteld%  wae  daalh  and  aonfiaeaUoA  ef 
goods;  and  double  finee  for  ihB  hearers.  A 
premimm  of  tve  huadned  tteiks  waa  affered,  out 
of  the  traaanry,  to  any  one  who  ehoald  appM- 
hMd  and  oacnre  the  peiaona  of  theee  wiw  held 
«»  anmnhM  andk  nnlamfnl  aoniventioni»  with 


full  indemnity  to  the  seisera  and  their  aasistanta 
for  any  slaughter  they  might  commit.  Four 
hundred  pounds  sterling  was  the  price  set  upon 
the  heeds  of  the  most  celebrated  field. preachers, 
and  others  were  valued  according  to  their  no* 
toriety*  Letters  of  intercommuning,  as  they 
were  called,  were  issued  against  all  delinquents 
who  refuaed  to  appear  in  Council  and  confess 
their  guilt*  By  theee  letters,  the  abaent  were 
outlawed  ;  and  whatever  persons  intercommuned 
or  held  converse  with  them,  either  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  relatione  or  to  adminiater  the 
common  offices  of  humanity,  were  liable  to  the 
same  punishment  aa  if  equally  involved  in  the 
same  offence.  In  a  single  writ,  above  ninety 
clergymen,  gentlemen,  and  even  ladies  of  dis* 
tiootion,  were  interdicted  from  the  oomroon 
intercourse  of  social  life*  To  procure  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  all  peroona  were  required  to 
inform  against  offenders,  under  the  highest 
penalties — to  swear  Open  oath  whatever  they 
knew  tending  to  criminate  them,  or  lead  to 
their  discovery.  Whoever  should  refuse,  whoft 
called  upon,  to  depone  aciXNrding  to  their  know- 
ledge, were  subject,  at  the  Councif  a  pleasaro,  to 
fine,  incarceration,  or  baniahment  to  the  Amerieaa 
plantations.  The  son  wan  bound  to  witnesa 
against  the  parent,  the  huaband  agaiast  the  wilb  ; 
and  every  man  becaaae  a  apy  and  informer 
on  hie  neighbour*  A  juatiaiary  power  waa  lec^f^ 
in  the  ottoera  of  the  army ;  and  the  meanest 
sentinel  had  the  lieenea  of  an  inqoiaitor* 

Tbeee  deepetical  and  sanguinary  acta  sttadc 
people's  miode  wioh  terror  and  eonstamatioiir 
At  a  moderate  eomputalien,  ITOa  perseao  ef 
either  aex,  and  of  every  etatioa  and  rank  in  life, 
in  one  year,  were  thua  haraaoed  and  oppreesed* 
Mai^  ojf  them  voluntarily  abandoned  their  pro* 
pertiee  and  their  houses,  which  were  ourrendored 
to  the  plunder  of  an  unbridled  soldiery.  De- 
prived of  the  refuge  and  protection  of  laws>  tke^ 
took  to  flight  and  oenceaiment,  or  assumed  am 
attitude  of  defence.  Driven  from  cities  anA 
society,  and  hunted  like  partridgea  on  th» 
mountains,  they  began  to  aoquira  the  flerco 
habite  of  a  vagrant,  uaeettled  life. 

^  Maddened  by  oppreeeion/'  aaye  a  writer  on 
this  period,  ^  they  seiaed  tiie  fiMtneseee  and 
natural  defenoea  of  tiia  country,  and  boldly  on^ 
furled  the  etandard  of  religious  liberty;  Thef 
retired  witii  their  ikkcka  to  the  wiidemeae  and 
the  solitary  places  carrying  tiieir  ark  aloog' 
with  them;  there  to  morohipGied  in  peaces  aow 
covdiag  to.iluk'^— ".m  of  their  fathers;  N^oea-^ 
sity  p«w^^.«««  laa  uee  of  defeDshr«  armour,  and 
prudence  taught  them,  to  select  the  most  sequel' 
tared  and  inacoeaaible-retreaOsi.  ForOhe  purpoeev 
of  escape  or  eonoialment,thefofte«  pitched  tfaehr 
teste  in  theaeighbourhood  of  moraaaee.  or  in  tha* 
deep  and  eiloat  glen,  embosomed  within  the^ 
fraen  incleeure  of  the  mountain.  Denied  the  pri«^ 
irilege  of  worshipping  in  templee  made  withr 
liaads,  they  made  the  lonely  hills  their  pulpiOl^ 
ilMir  aaaotuary  liie  higk  placee  of  the  field, 
Tbey  aangbt  the  miet  and'  tiie  cloud  to  hide  them 
Jatwm  the  figiiMtfiftand  fhay  o£  their 
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wards  were  in  |^at  rage  at  the  disappointment, 
and  when  tliej  met  with  my  father^  threatened 
to  have  him  ruined  for  entertaining  such  a  per. 
son  as  I  in  the  house.  But  my  father  turned 
the  ahmse  on  them^  and  threatened  to  tell  their 
eommander  that  they  had  let  me  go  after  having 
me  in  their  custody ;  upon  which  they  held  them- 
selves  quiet ;  and  the  Lord  kept  me  from  that 
hour  of  temptation^  as  1  had  begged,  and  as  he 
bad  made  me  hope.  ' 

Shortly  after  this,  some  of  the  dragoons  being 
quartered  in  my  father's,  1  was  lying  out  by 
Bight  and  by  day  on  a  neighbouring  hiU,  to  which 
I  hdd  my  meat  sent  me  for  ordinary.  It  fell  out 
that  the  Scotch  troops  which  lay  at  Oirvan  and 
Daily  were  all  ordered  to  rendezvous;  upon  which 
they  who  were  quartered  in  my  father's,  went  to, 
meet  with  the  rest  at  Girvan.  1,  seeing  them  go 
off,  came  down  from  the  htll  where  1  used  to  lurk, 
and  came  with  a  design  to  get  some  refresh- 
Sient.  Whilst  I  was  taking  it,  my  father  oame  in 
and  told  me  he  saw  some  dragoons  coming  back 
in  great  haste,  and  that  they  were  just  at  hand, 
and  desired  me  to  fly  for  my  life,  and  he  would 
divert  them  at  the  entry  till  I  could  hide  me  in 
the  garden.  1  told  him  1  would  lie  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  garden  in  a  blackberry  bush,  till  he 
had  got  them  settled ;  and  when  ha  had  done 
so,  he  might  bring  me  an  account,  and  1  would 
go  off.  Accordingly,  I  went  out  and  hid  me  in 
the  bush,  whilst  my  father  helped  them  to  lay 
off  their  furniture ;  for  they  were  the  dragoons 
who  used  to  stay  with  him,  and  had  been  sent 
back  in  haste.  Before  the  dragoons  would  go 
into  the  house,  they  would  see  their  horses  put 
to  the  grass;  and  notwithstanding  of  all  my 
father  could  do  to  divert  them,  they  would  put 
their  horses  to  grass  that  night  at  the  place 
where  I  lay  hid.  Whereupon,  one  of  the  dra- 
goons seeing  the  blackberries,  came  to  eat  them 
off  the  very  bush  at  the  root  of  which  I  lay.  My 
father  seeing  him  at  the  bush  where  I  was,  cried 
to  him  that  he  would  poison  himself,  for  now  in 
barrest  these  berries  were  full  of  worms,  and 
desired  him  to  bring  him  a  berry  and  he  would 
shew  him  a  worm  in  it.  The  dragoon  went  to 
bim  accordingly,  and  gave  him  a  berry,  which 
my  father  opened,  and  shewed  him  a  worm  in  it, 
which  is  ordinary  in  many  of  them  at  such  a  time 
•f  the  year ;  and  thus  he  got  him  from  the  bush, 
and  persuaded  him  to  go  into  the  house  with  the 
rest,  and  to  take  meat.  Whenever  they  were  set 
down,  my  father  came  out  as  if  he  had  been  to 
take  care  the  horses  should  not  break  in  upon 
tbe  com ;  and  he  told  me  they  were  settled,  and 
SO  I  slipped  off  to  my  ordinary  lurking-place 
upon  the  hills.  And  here  again  it  is  evident 
that  I  dwelt  under  the  shadow^of  the  Most  High, 
and  lay  in  the  secret  place,  when  my  enemies 
were  so  near  and  did  not  discover  me. 

After  this  some  time,  having  entered  into  the 
married  state,  my  father  made  a  secret  place  in 
a  hay-stack,  where  I  stayed  a  whole  winter  by 
night,  and  some  part  of  the  spring  time,  when 
my  wife  was  not  with  me.  Sometimes  a  friend, 
biHke  circumstances  with  myself,  would  come 


and  stay  a  night,  for  there  was  rooai»tete 
stack  for  two ;  and  this  waa  my  secret  ohsmber 
for  the  time  above  mentioned,  and  a  very  ssid 
one  too,  notwithstanding  all  the  hay  that  wu 
about  us.  One  morning  when  my  wife  was  with 
me,  she  got  up  and  went  out  at  the  little  hele 
we  had  to  get  out  at,  and  then  stopped  it  up  with 
the  bundle  of  hay  which  was  onr  door.  As  aha 
stood  in  the  garden,  all  of  a  sndden  she  observed 
four  men  hard  at  hand.  She  stepped  back  snd 
stooped,  as  if  she  had  been  drawing  hay,  and 
whispered  to  me  that  I  should  keep  close,  for  she 
saw  some  of  the  enemy.  Within  a  little,  one  of 
them  struck  her  on  the  back  with  the  flat  of  liis 
sword,  and  told  her  she  was  their  prisonsr ;  oq 
whioh  they  took  my  wife  and  sister  to  prison, 
for  no  other  reason  alleged  against  them  bst 
that  they  would  not  hear  the  curate;  which  tbey 
had  no  freedom  in  their  conscience  to  do,  eoo- 
sidering  these  came  not  in  by  the  door,  but  were 
blind  guides  forced  upon  us  by  the  prelates,  and 
very  immoral  for  the  moat  part  too.  For  this 
they  were  carried  to  Maybole  and  put  in  prison, 
where  they  lay  some  days,  till  a  party  of  frieads 
got  them  out  by  night. 

As  for  the  fonr  men  who  took  them,  three  of 
them  were  afterwards  served  by  my  wife  as  com- 
mon beggars  at  her  door,  and  the  fourth  aiaa'i 
wife  also,  when  we  lived  to  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet 
habitation,  and  our  spoilera  in  straits,  and  we 
provided  for  in  plenty,  able  and  ready  to  feed 
our  enemies.  Now  here  I  also  remarked  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence,  that  suffered  not  these  men 
who  took  my  wife,  to  see  her  juat  coming  oat  of 
the  stack ;  for  had  they  done  ao,  I  either  had 
been  apprehended,  or  been  obliged  to  shed  their 
blood,  in  which  I  had  no  pleaaure. 

Sometime  after  this,  a  kind  Providence  had 
provided  a  nursing  for  my  wife  at  Craigdarroeh, 
in  Nithsdale,  In  the  house  of  Mr  Ferguson,  ^o 
suffered  much  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant. 
Here  she  stayed  till  the  Bavolution ;  and  by  this 
the  Lord  opened  a  door  for  my  siafety  and  com- 
fort, for  1  was,  for  the  most  part,  well  entertained 
there,  though  I  was  kept  hid  in  the  house,  none 
knowing  I  was  there  hut  the  good  lady  and  my 
wife ;  for  so  dangerous  were  those  times,  that 
kindness  could  not  be  shewn  to  one  in  nyoir*. 
cumstanoes  without  endangering  the  family  th«t 
did  it,  were  it  onoe  known.  Now-^y  wife  having 
gone  to  nurse  there,  some  months  after,  I  Wt 
Carrick  to  go  and  see  her;  but  not  knowing  the 
way,  I  got  a  lad  who  had  been  in  that  countryto 
be  my  guide. 

Accordingly  we  set  off,  but  durat  not  keep  As 
common  road  for  fear  of  the  enemy,  it  being  now 
like  the  days  of  Jael,  when  the  highways  were 
unoccupied,  and  no  peace  to  honest  people  when 
they  went  out  or  when  they  oame  in.  Being 
obliged,  then,  to  go  by  the  mountaina,  there  cane 
on  a  fHghtful  mist  and  fog,  so  ^at  we  wandered 
in  a  desert  and  pathlesa  way,  and  knew  not 
whither  #e  were  going.  1  told  my  guide  that  we 
were  surely  wandering,  and  therefore  1  would 
sit  down  and  pray,  as  1  nsnally  did  and  dointnA 
a  case.    Before  1  prayed,  I  sung  eome  verses  ef 
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tht  lorth  Ptftlra,  about  the  choten  people  then 
wanderiDg  in  m  pathless  way^  and  how  thej  cried 
to  God,  and  were  hy  him  brought  to  a  city  of 
babitatioDS*  Having  sung  some  verses,  I  went  to 
pra/er,  and  was  so  burthened  with  Zion's  dis- 
tren,  that  1  forgot  to  beg  of  €rod  to  remove  the 
miit^  and  lead  us  in  a  right  way.  I  considered 
that  the  oppressed  Church  in  this  land  was  lilce 
ihoep  without  a  faithful  shepherd,  and  scattered 

00  the  mountains,  in  the  dark  and  cloudy  day ; 
M  for  our  own  pastors,  who  were  careful  of  their 
Boeksy  many  of  them  were  banished,  others  of 
them  executed,  and  the  rest  durst  not  be  seen. 
All  this  made  me  hang  my  harp  upon  the  willows, 
when  I  remembered  Edom's  children,  that  wero 
crying  out—-''  Raze,  rase  Zion  to  the  founda- 
tion." I  was  much  enlarged  both  in  my  mourn- 
ing and  supplicationa  for  Zion,  which  was  now 
afflicted  and  not  comforted,  and  helped  to  wres- 
tle at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  now,  when  of  all 
the  sons  that  Zion  had  brought  forth,  there  were 
few  left  like  to  Uke  her  by  the  hand;  there- 
fore the  Lord  himself  would  yet  build  up  her 
broken  walla,  and  that  he  would  not  forget  the 
prayer  of  the  destitute,  nor  let  the  expectation 
of  the  poor  fail  for  evermore.  Before  I  had  done, 
the  mist  was  carried  off,  so  that  we  saw  we  had 
wandered,  and  afterwards  were  directed  into  the 
right  way.  And  as  the  hearer  of  prayer  did  pre- 
pare my  heart  to  lift  up  my  supplication  for  the 
remnant  that  was  left,  so  he  indined  his  ear  also 
to  hear  me  in  that ;  for  not  long  after,  our  capti- 
vity waa  brought  back,  and  Zion  again  built  up 
iinae  our  happy  Revolution. 

About  a  y«ar  and  four  months  after  this,  I 
carried  my  daughter,  Elisabeth,  to  Craigdarroch, 
BT  ^Hfe  still  being  dry-nurse  there.  The  lady 
had  desired  bm  to  bring  my  child  to  stay  in  her 
kouse,  and  be  company  to  her  child,  which  was 
•^t  the  tame  age^namely,  about  twa  years  and 
a  qaarter.  I  got  a  horse,  and  a  woman  to  carry 
the  child,  and  came  to  the  same  mountain  where 

1  wandered  by  the  mist  before,  which  is  com- 
nonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kells  Rinns. 
When  we  were  going  up  the  mountain,  there 
came  on  a  great  rain,  which,  as  we  thought,  was 
the  occasion  of  the  child's  weeping;  and  ahe 
wept  so  bitterly,  that  all  we  could  do  would  not 
divert  her  from  it,  so  that  she  was  ready  to 
hurst.  IVlien  we  got  to  the  top— to  the  place 
where  the  Lord  had  been  formerly  kind  to  me 
in  shewing  nie  the  way — I  looked  round  me  for 
•  stone,  and  espying  one,  I  went  and  brought  it. 
When  the  woman  saw  me  set  down  the  stone, 
■he  smiled,  and  aaked  me  what  I  was  going  to 
do  with  it  ^  I  told  her  1  was  going  to  set  it  up 
as  mp  Ebenea/er,  because  hitherto,  and  in  that 
place,  the  Lord  had  formerly  helped,  and  I  hoped 
would  yet  help  me.  The  rain  still  continuing, 
and  the  child  weeping  bitterly,  I  went  to  prayer, 
and  no  aooner  did  I  cry  to  my  Deliverer  but  the 
child  gave  over  weeping;  and  when  we  were 
ahotti  to  depart,  the  rain  was  pouring  down  on 
•very  sido ;  but  in  the  way  wherein  we  were  to 
go  there  fell  not  one  drop.  The  place  not 
nined  on  wae  as  long  as  an  ordinary  avenue ; 


and  so  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing,  th#  child 
well  pleaaed,  and  we  wondering  at  the  goodness 
of  Providence  in  keeping  us  dry  whilst  it  conti- 
nued to  pour  down  on  each  side  of  us. 

After  this  some  time,  whilst  1  was  kept  hid 
at  Craigdarroch,  my  ordinary  was  to  go  out  some 
nights  to  walk  in  the  fields  to  get  fresh  air ;  and  . 
having  been  there  a  considerable  time,  my  shoes 
failed  me  in  a  strange  part  of  the  land.  My  wife 
and  I  durst  not  let  this  be  known  to  any,  lest  it 
should  make  a  discovery  dfme — not  knowing 
those  who  were  our  friends  and  who  our  foes ; 
and  we  could  not  tell  the  case  well  to  the  lady, 
who  knew  I  waa  about  the  house,  lest  she  might 
think  1  was  expecting  them  from  her.  There- 
fore, not  being  able  to  want  ahoes,  when  fre- 
quently wandering  out  in  the  night,  I  at  length 
betook  myself  to  prayer,  and  begged  humbly  of 
Gk>d  he  would  direct  as  to  this ;  and  that  he  would 
order  my  being  provided  for  with  shoes,  in  a 
way  that  would  not  endanger  either  me  or  the 
family  that  was  so  kind  to  me.  After  three 
days,  I  got  a  pair  of  shoes  sent  to  me  from  my 
wife's  brother,  who  lived  at  that  time  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  place  where  I  was,  and 
knew  nothing  of  my  wanting  ahoes.  When  I 
had  occasion,  some  months  i^ter,  to  see  him,  J 
inquired  what  moved  him  to  send  me  a  pair  of 
new  shoes  ?  He  told  me  that^.  being  in  Ayr  one 
day,  he  waa  strongly  imprened  to*  do  it,  and, 
'therefore,  bought  them,  and  in  Providence,  got 
one  going  to  the  country  where  I  was,  which  he 
knew  not  of  when  he  bought  them,  and  so  had  sent 
them  to  my  wife,  who  could  give  them  to  me  with 
safety.  I  inquired  at  him  when  he  was  thus  moved 
to  buy  them  ?  He  said  it  was  the  very  day  on 
which  1  had  prayed  for  them,  aa  I  underatood 
when  he  told  me  the  time  he  bought  them. 

Whilst  1  stayed  at  Craigdarroch,  they  had  a 
child,  about  three  quarters  old,  which  my  wife 
gave  suck  to.  He  fdl  into  a  violent  fever,  which 
tiireatened  to  take  away  his  life,  in  every  one's 
apprehenaion  that  saw  him.  The  lady  desired  I 
Alight  see  him ;  but  this  could  not  be  done,  lest 
1  should  be  discovered,  till  all  in  the  family  went 
to  bed,  excepting  an  old  Christian  woman,  a 
neighbour,  and  my  wife,  who  came  to  sit  up  with 
the  child.  Wherefore,  1  came  about  midnight, 
and  looked  a  little  at  the  child,  who  was  in 
great  trouble.  Having  thus  viewed  him  for 
some  time,  I  went  out  to  the  garden  to  beg  his 
life  from  God.  I  went  to  the  upper  end  of  a 
long  walk,  where  there  was  a  summer-house  or 
seat  with  a  hedge  about  it,  and  ther^  I  chose  to 
offer  up  my  supplications. 

When  1  had  for  some  time  earnestly  pleaded 
for  his  life,  the  terror  of  Satan  fell  upon  me  in 
such  a  way,  that  I  immediately  concluded  the 
enemy  was  at  hand,  and  wanted  to  fright  me 
from  my  prayers,  (for  I  was  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices ;)  wherefore  I  resolved  1  would  continue 
in  the  duty.  On  my  doing  so,  I  heard  a  noise 
just  before  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  like  the  groaning  of  an  aged 
man.  It  continued  for  some  time,  yet  I  knew 
nobody  could  be  there  ;  for,  on  the  other  side  of 
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the  hedge^  where  I  heard  the  groaning,  was  a 
great  etank  or  pool.  I  notliing  doubted  but  it 
was  Satan,  and  I  guessed  his  design ;  but  still  I 
went  on  to  beg  the  child's  life.  At  length  he 
roared  and  made  a  noise  like  a  bull,  and  that 
very  loud.  From  all  this,  I  concluded  that  I  had 
been  provoking  God  some  way  or  other  in  the 
duty ;  and  that  he  was  angry  with  me,  and  had 
let  the  enemy  loose  on  me,  and  might  give  him 
leave  to  tear  me  in  pieces.  This  made  me  en- 
treat of  God  to  shew  me  wherefore  he  contended, 
and  beg  he  would  rebuke  Satan ;  but  the  enemy 
continued  to  make  a  noise  like  a  bull,  and  seemed 
to  be  roaring  about  the  hedge,  towards  the  door 
of  the  summer-seat,  bellowing  as  he  came  along. 
Upon  this,  I  got  up  from  my  knees^  and  turned 
my  face  towards  the  way  I  thought  the  enemy 
was  coming,  and  looked  to  God  still  that  he 
might  rebuke  him.  After  that,  he  made  a  noise 
like  a  mastiff-dog  in  great  trouble.  This  was  not 
so  terrible  to  me  as  the  other.  I  got  some  cou- 
rage ;  and  having  my  stick  in  my  hand,  I  resolved 
to  stand  still  to  see  if  he  appeared  to  me  in  any 
shape ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  went  past  into  a 
place  hard  by,  full  of  nettles,  and  there  groaned 
as  formerly.  I  heard  him  very  distinctly  and 
composedly;  yet  I  thought  1  would  go  in  and 
consider  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  dis- 
pensation. 

Accordingly,  I  came  in  and  whispered  to  my 
wife  that  I  had  been  somewhat  frighted.  The' 
old  Christian  woman  that  sat  by,  overhearing  me, 
drew  a  bow  at  a  venture,  and  pierced  between 
the  joints  of  the  harness,  telling  me  to  take  care 
lest  I  had  provoked  God  by  the  want  of  submis- 
sion, and  being  too  much  set  upon  the  child's 
being  spared.  No  sooner  had  she  spoken  thus 
than  I  was  convinced  of  my  fault,  yet  could  not 
think  of  the  child's  dying.  I  inclined  once  more 
to  venture  out — yea,  tried  it  a  second  time — ^but 
Satan,  I  then  thought,  was  just  ready  to  devour 
me ;  so  I  saw  I  need  not  go  on  to  contend,  if  1 
would  not  learn  submission  as  to  the  child's  life. 
Whereupon,  I  looked  up  to  God  and  begged  he 
would  rebuke  Satan,  and  allow  me  to  go  and 
pray  for  the  child's  eternal  salvation,  and  I  would 
not  any  more  beg  his  life,  but  leave  that  to  his 
sovereign  pleasure.  No  sooner  had  I  done  this, 
than  I  went  out  with  a  holy  boldness^  and  had 
not  the  least  trouble  from  Satan  any  more  at 
that  time. 

That  which  made  it  so  difficult  for  me  to  sub- 
mit to  his  death  was,  the  thoughts  of  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  we  had  in  the  family, 
my  wife  being  the  child's  nurse,  which  we  might 
come  to  want  if  the  child  had  died.  Thus,  my 
carnal  reasoning,  and  the  distrusting  that  Provi- 
dence which  had  wonderfully  appeared  for  us 
formerly,  did  much  provoke  Grod,  so  as  to  let 
loose  the  enemy.  But  whenever  I  got  thorough 
submission,  as  I  said,  I  went  to  the  same  summer- 
seat^  and  there  begged  eternal  salvation  for  the 
child,  and  was  wonderfully  enlarged^  and  per- 
suaded that  he  should  partake  of  the  great  sal- 
vation. When  I  had  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  prayer^  I  came  away  rejoicing  that  I  had  got 


such  good  hope  concerning  the  child's  eternal 
happiness.  When  I  came  in,  and  went  to  ue 
how  the  child  was,  he  was  as  ill  as  ever;  but 
immediately  he  gave  a  sneeze,  and  in  a  miinite 
was  free  of  fever.  His  recovery  being  so  sod- 
den, was  very  surprising ;  and  much  I  saw  in  it 
of  the  dispensation  of  Providence ;  for  whilst  I 
was  mainly  set  on  the  child's  life,  he  sent  the 
enemy  to  chase  me,  as  it  were,  from  the  Throne 
of  Grace ;  but,  whenever  he  let  me  see  my  sin, 
and  helped  me  to  due  submission,  then  I  got 
to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  and  had  my  mouth  filled 
with  argument — yea,  I  was  only  set  on  the 
child's  salvation,  and  he  not  only  persuaded  me 
he  would  grant  it,  but  he  gave  his  natural  life 
over  and  above.  And  he  yet  lives  in  Craigdar- 
roch ;  and  may  he  still  live  so  as  to  find  mercy 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord ;  and  at  this  very  time,  I 
know  nothing  about  Craigdarroch  that  maketh 
me  ashamed  of  the  hope  I  had  of  his  happiness 
when  he  was  a  child. 

After  it  pleased  Providence  to  bring  bade  our 
Zion's  captivity,  and  Presbytery  was  established 
in  this  Church,  I  had  great  difficulty  about  mjr 
going  in  communion  with  her,  and  that  because 
1  thought  our  Covenants  were  not  secured,  and 
all  guilty  of  sad  defection  not  duly  censured.  It 
was  difficult  fbr  me  what  to  determine ;  there- 
fore, I  set  apart  a  day  for  prayer^  and  went  at 
some  distance  into  the  fields.  I  consulted  my 
Bible  to  see  what  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
Church  in  the  like  case,  both  under  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament  dispensations.  I  found  it 
had  been  frequently  the  approven  practice  of 
the  chosen  people,  to  bind  themselves  to  God  by 
solemn  and  national  Covenants ;  and  that,  in 
their  covenanting,  they  bound  themselves  against 
error^  both  in  principle  and  practice^  as  we  have 
done  by  our  National  and  Solemn  Leagae  and 
Covenant.  And  1  am  persuaded  that  these  Cove- 
nants are  always  binding,  not  only  as  they  con- 
tain nothing  but  what  every  good  Christian  is 
obliged  to  do — namely,  all  that  lies  in  his 
power  in  appearing  against  sin  and  error— but 
they  are  also  binding  because  of  the  oath  sworn 
to  the  Most  High. 

When  1  considered  the  Church,  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation,  at  the  time  our 
great  pattern  and  example  came  into  the  world, 
1  found  a  great  many  things  wrong  at  that  time. 
They  taught  for  doctrine  the  commandments  of 
men ;  were  more  fond  of  their  unwritten  tradi- 
tions than  they  were  of  the  Divine  law ;  their 
teachers  very  formal  and  corrupt;  and  the 
Church  very  much  subject  to  heathen  magistrates, 
who  had  too  great  influence  in  changing  the 
High  Priesthood  from  one  to  another.  Yet,  for 
all  this,  the  great  head  of  the  Church  owned  her 
for  a  true  Church,  though  many  things  were 
wrong,  and  spoke  nonourably  of  that  Church- 
yea,  and  himself  joined  in  conmiunion  with  her, 
as  did  Joseph  and  Mary,  Zacharias  and  Elisa- 
beth, Simeon  and  Anna,  who  were  eminent  be- 
lievers. From  all  which,  1  concluded  that  it 
was  my  unquestionable  duty  to  join  in  conunn- 
nion  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  our 
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Cofenant  was  not  renewed^  seeing  she  had  all 
the  essentials  of  a  true  Church — ^her  doctrine 
pure  aod  incorrupt ;  her  government^  discipline, 
and  irorship  according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  the 
lacraments  administered  according  to  the  pattern 
shewn  on  the  Mount.  As  such  like  considera- 
tions as  these  cleared  up  my  way  in  joining  with 
this  Church  since  the  Revolution^  so  I  have  ever 
since  loved  the  habitation  of  his  house,  the 
place  where  his  Honour  dwells.  Frequently  has 
he  satisfied  me  with  the  fatness  of  his  house- 
frequently  has  he  made  all  his  acts,  all  his 
ordinances,  smell  to  me  of  aloes,  myrrh,  and 
cassia.  Whilst  I  live  I  shall  ever  pray  for  the 
peace  of  Jerusalem;  and  for  my  friends'  and 
brethren's  sake,  and  for  the  House  of  the  Lord^ 
and  for  my  own  sake  and  posterity's  too,  I  will 
ever  seek  her  good,  and  still  shall  wish  that 
peace  may  be  within  her  walls  and  prosperity 
within  her  palaces. 

About  Uiis  time,  my  wife  was  taken  with  such 
a  oomplicatiou  of  dangerous  troubles,  that  her 
Hfe  was  given  over  by  all  sorts,  and  those  of 
good  skill.  But  it  pleased  Providence,  in  an- 
swer to  my  prayer,  to  spare  with  me  one  who  had 
been  my  sweet  companion  in  the  most  fiery  tri. 
halations ;  yea,  my  great  support  and  comfort  in 
the  hour  of  my  pilgrimage.  Not  long  after,  I 
was  smitten  with  a  universal  cruel,  which  had 
broken  out  in  many  parts  of  my  body,  and  taken 
my  right  hand  off  the  joint,  so  that  I  had  no 
power  of  ity  and  was  laid  aside  from  all  work. 
I  consulted  a  physician  of  the  best  skill  in  our 
country,  who  told  me  he  could  not  do  me  any 
serrice,  if  it  were  not  to  apply  some  plaisters  to 
the  wounds  to  ease  my  pain ;  but  he  advised  me 
not  to  trouble  myself  with  physicians,  for  1  would 
find  them  all  physicians  of  no  value.  Having 
continued  under  this  trouble  for  two  years,  I 
fonnd  an  inclination  to  go  to  Moffat,  though  my 
circumstances  were  so  low  at  the  time  I  knew  not 
well  how  to  get  there.  But,  having  asked  counsel 
of  the  Lord^  I  said  I  would  go,  and  make  use  of 
the  water,  in  faith,  as  a  mean  appointed,  and 
frequently  made  useful  through  him  who  works 
by  means,  without  means,  and  contrary  to  means, 
as  seemeth  good  in  his  sight.  Accordingly  I 
went ;  and  in  close  dependence  on  him,  did  drink 
of  the  water,  and  wadied  my  wounds  therewith, 
for  the  space  of  forty  and  eight  hours,  at  proper 
seasons;  and  by  this  means  the  Lord  brought  my 
hand  back  to  the  joints  and  made  it  strong  as 
aforetime,  so  that  I  came  home  with  joy,  and 
was  able  to  go  about  my  work.  I  went  three 
sommers,  and  stayed  about  six  days  every  time  at 
Moffat ;  and  as  my  hand  was  restored  to  its  place 
and  strength  the  first  time  I  went,  so,  the  follow- 
ing season  I  was  perfectly  recovered,  my  wound 
healed^  and  I  restored  to  a  sound  and  healthy 
eonstitution. 

A  little  before  my  above-said  trouble,  when  I 
came  back  from  my  long  captivity — (as  God  had 
brought  back  Zion's  captivity,  so,  at  the  same 
tune,  he  brought  back  mine;  for  with  Zion  I 
amVaiked,  and  with  Zion  I  stood  andfell) — I  say, 
after  my  coming  to  peace  and  liberty^  I  took  a 


piece  of  ground  in  tack — for  husbandry  was  my 
occupation — and  seeing  God  was  again  suffering 
his  people,  and  me  among  the  rest,  to  dwell 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and  none  to 
make  us  afraid.  I  found  I  was  not  used  with 
buying  and  selling,  and  therefore  could  not  im- 
prove the  blessing  of  peace  and  liberty.  Where- 
upon  I  set  apart  some  time  to  ask  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  and  went  to  my  own  hill  where  he  had 
frequently  met  with  me ;  there  I  begged  that 
he  who  taught  the  husbandman  discretion  would 
teach  me  to  order  all  my  affairs  with  discretion 
to  the  end.  And  1  was  made  to  remark  ever 
since,  that  whereas,  before  this  time  of  prayer, 
a  great  many  had  outwitted  me  in  buying  and 
selling,  and  were  like  to  carry  off  the  little  that  I 
had  in  the  world,  yet,  after  counsel  sought  of 
God  in  this  matter,  I  was  either,  in  providence, 
kept  from  having  much  business  with  the  crafty, 
or  helped  to  a  holy  and  just  caution  in  the  way 
of  trade,  that,  to  this  day,  the  Lord  has  helped 
and  kept  me  from  the  patiis  of  the  destroyer,  of 
the  unjust,  fraudulent,  and  violent  man. 

After  this,  I  was  one  day  taking  some  broth, 
and  a  little  bone  went  over  with  the  broth.  By 
the  endeavouring  to  get  it  up,  it  got  into  the 
wind-pipe,  and  went  down  by  degrees,  as  far  as 
it  had  passage.  It  continued  immoveable  fourteen 
years  and  three  quarters.  For  six  years  I  was 
able  to  go  about  my  work,  though  weakly ;  but, 
for  the  other  eight  and  three  quarters,  I  could 
do  nothing.  This  threw  me  into  a  decay,  for  it 
occasioned  a  great  cough,  drouth,  and  spitting  ; 
and  none  thought  1  could  recover.  Yet,  at  the 
end  of  the  above-said  space,  I  was  taking  a  drink 
of  water,  and  my  cough  coming  on  at  the  time, 
occasioned  my  vomiting  the  same;  and  with  that 
stress  and  vomiting,  the  bone  came  away,  after 
it  had  lodged  within  me  fourteen  years  and  three 
quarters  as  above.  The  bone^  when  it  came 
away,  was  in  bigness  and  shape  like  the  half  of 
an  ordinary  nut-  shelL  All  the  time  I  was  under 
this  trouble,  I  was  helped  to  great  patience  and 
submission,  and  abundantly  satisfied  to  die  by  it. 
The  whole  time  it  continued.  Providence  made 
me  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  dispensation, 
without  murmuring  or  repining  ;  and  since  my 
deliverance  from  it,  though  my  body-— consider- 
ing my  age,  and  the  troubles  I  went  through — 
be  not  so  strong  as  formerly,  yet  I  have  enjoyed  a 
tolerable  measure  of  health  ever  since,  which  is 
the  space  of  eighteen  years. 

In  the  time  when  I  had  the  atove-mentioned 
bone  for  my  trouble,  I  had  occasion  to  go  and  see 
the  worthy  Lady  Castlestewart,  my  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  when  I  was  tbere>  I  was  seized  with 
a  cough,  and  for  three  days  fixed  to  my  bed 
with  it.  On  one  of  those  days,  as  1  lay  looking 
about  me,  I  was  suddenly  impressed  that  Mrs 
Rodgers,  the  minister's  wife,  at  Galston,  was  in 
child-bearing  pains,  and  that  both  mother  and 
child  were  in  the  utmost  danger.  Upon  this  I 
prayed  earnestly  to  spare  the  mother  and  the 
child,  and  was  helped  to  plead  this  with  great 
concern ;  and  I  was  persuaded  both  would  be 
preserved.    When  I  had  done>  I  wrote  down 
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the  time  when  this  happeoed-— the  year,  month, 
day,  and  time  of  the  day.  And  when  I  saw  Mrs 
Bodgers,  afterwards,  I  shewed  it  to  her,  who 
ohserved  that  she  was  in  travail,  and  her  child 
and  she  in  imminent  danger  on  the  day  and  time 
of  the  day  whereon  I  was  made  to  pray  for  her ; 
though  I  was  then  ahout  fifty  miles  distance 
from  her,  and  knew  nothing  as  to  the  time  of 
her  travail.  Adored  be  his  name  1  for,  as  I  have 
read  and  heard,  so  have  I  seen  that  his  secret 
is  with  them  that  fear  him. 

After  this,  I  was  pained  much  with  a  stitch  in 
my  left  arm,,  so  that,  for  three  weeks,  I  was 
not  able  to  follow  my  work  ;  for  I  could  not  lift 
it  up  or  stretch  it  out,  but  held  it  on  my  breast 
like  an  arm  broken  or  out  of  joint.  On  this,  I 
oame  over  to  Kirkoswald,  where  I  frequently 
came  to  pray  and  meditate,  and  went  into  the 
ehurch,  which  was  the  place  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made  when  I  was  in  that  part.  As 
I  was  praying,  I  forgot  to  put  up  a  request  about 
my  arm — ^being  very  much  enlarged  as  to  other 
things — till  I  was  just  going  to  dose  and  end 
the  duty,  when  it  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
my  mind  that  I  should  put  up  a  petition  for  the 
recovery  of  my  arm,  and  it  should  be  granted ; 
on  which  I  begged  of  God  to  remove  the  pain 
and  allow  me  the  use  of  my  arm,  for  harvest  waa 
now  drawing  on.  No  sooner  had  I  desired  the 
favour  than  I  was  persuaded  that  it  was  granted, 
whereupon,  after  1  arose  from  duty,  I  put  It  to 
the  trialy  and  stretched  out  my  arm,  and  it  was 
as  well  and  strong  as  ever,  and  continued  so 
ever  since.  Surely  this  was  done  by  the  same 
power  and  goodness  that  long  ago  healed  the 
withered  hand. 

There  were  some  things  which  I  should  have 
mentioned  before,  that  now  I  shall  give  an 
account  of. 

In  our  days  of  fiery  trial  and  persecution  (be- 
fore the  Revolution)  I  fell  into  a  great  fever,  and 
lay  in  a  cot-house  of  my  father's.  When  1  had 
lain  fourteen  days,  I  got  an  account  that  there 
was  to  be  a  strict  search  made  by  the  enemy, 
for  such  as  I  was.  On  which — the  fifteenth — 
day,  I  rose  up  In  the  rage  of  the  fever,  and 
went  on  foot  to  Castlestewart,  which  was  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  place  where  I  was  lying. 
My  wife  stayed  in  the  family  at  that  time,  and 
none  but  the  lady  and  some  few  others  knew  I 
was  there.  It  was  not  fit  the  laird  should  know 
of  it,  lest  he  had  been  brought  to  his  oath  and 
forfaulted  on  my  account.  When  I  went  there, 
I  lay  down  as  I  came  away,  in  the  rage  of  the 
fever ;  but  strangers  coming  to  the  house,  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  room  to  make  wny  for  them, 
and  was  put  in  a  little  closet  above  the  laird's 
room.  When  I  was  laid  in  there,  being  in  great 
sickness,  I  moaned  much,  and  it  seems,  pretty 
loud ;  for  my  wife^  being  in  the  laird's  chamber, 
heard  me,  and  running  up,  told  me  I  behoved  to 
give  over  moaning,  otherwise  the  laird  would 
hear,  and  would  certainly  inquire  about  me. 
1  thought  it  hard  not  to  be  allowed  to  moan 
when  my  trouble  was  so  great.  However,  con- 
sidering the  danger   i%  might  bring  both  the 


family  and  myself  to,  I  begged  of  God  to  keep 
me  from  it ;  and  no  sooner  did  I  entreat  thtt 
favour  than  it  was  granted ;  and  if  he  had  sot 
done  it,  I  eould  no  more,  of  myself,  ha?e  stopped 
it,  than  I  could  command  the  raging  of  tlie 
fever. 

A  little  after  the  Revolution,  I  being  at  Craig- 
darroch,  was  looking  out  of  a  window,  and  law 
Craigdarroch  standing  without.  1  no  sooner 
saw  his  face  than  I  was  impressed  withh>8  death, 
being  assured,  as  he  was  now  going  to  his  regi- 
ment, he  should  never  return.  The  foUowiog 
day  he  set  off  for  the  regiment,  which  lay  about 
Edinburgh ;  and  in  prayer  and  out  of  prayer,  1 
was  persuaded  he  should  never  fee  his  family 
again.  This  I  told  to  my  wife  and  the  ladf*! 
gentlewoman.  I  got  them  to  promise  ne^er  to 
speak  of  it  till  the  truth  of  this  promise  should 
appear.  Accordingly,  very  soon  after,  he  wu 
killed  at  Killiecrankie,  and  never  returned. 
After  the  battle,  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  carried  off  by  theuighland* 
ers.  1,  hearing  this,  went  to  prayer  about  it, 
and  was  assured  he  was  dead.  After  which  1 
told  the  lady  that  she  had  better  lay  her  account 
to  hear  of  Craigdarroch's  death,  than  vainly  im- 
agine  he  was  taken  prisoner,  for  I  was  certun 
he  waa  dead.  A  little  after  this.  Lady  Craig- 
darroch got  several  letters,  assuring  her  that 
Craigdarroch  was  taken  prisoner,  and  still  sli?e ; 
she  shewed  me  three  of  them,  and  said,  wl^at 
do  you  think  of  yourself  now,  for  here  are  three 
letters  from  persons  of  note,  confirming  the  re- 
port we  had  of  Craigdarroch's  being  prisoner? 
I  told  her,  write  to  her  who  could  that  her 
husband  was  alive,  I  could  assure  her  of  the 
contrary ;  which,  poor  lady,  she  eoon  found  to 
be  true.  '^ 

About  the  same  time,  three  of  Craigdarrodi'i 
children  took  the  small-pox.  Whenever  I  went 
in  to  see  them,  and  looked  on  the  second  son,  I 
was  impressed  he  would  die ;  and  this^  haunted 
me  both  in  prayer  for  him  and  whenever  I  looked 
upon  him.  So  firmly  was  1  persuaded  of  it  that 
I  told  the  lady  and  my  wife  the  child  would 
die.  The  lady  said  she  could  not  observe  the 
least  symptom  or  evidence  of  it.  I  assured  her 
she  would  find  it  so ;  and  so  it  fell  out,  for  the 
same  child  died  by  the  small-pox,  and  the  ether 
two  recovered. 

Some  time  after  this,  my  son,  John,  was  servant 
with  Mr  Adam,  in  Kirkoswald,  and  took  a  great 
swelling  in  both  his  legs,  which  came  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  work,  and 
come  home  to  me  for  a  time.  When  he  came 
I  was  fiUed  with  compassion  towards  him  to  see 
him  in  such  distress.  On  which  1  went  snd 
prayed  the  Great  Physician  of  soul  and  body, 
that  he  would  condescend  to  direct  a  proper 
means  for  his  recovery,  and  that  he  would  ble« 
the  means  and  heal  nty  ton.  After  prayer  it 
was  suggested  to  me,  and  impressed  on  my  spirit 
to  send  for  some  sea  water,  and  wash  his  legs 
therewith.  I  did  so  immediately;  and  with  once 
washing  them  therewith,  he  waa  as  well,  next 
morning,  as  ever,  and  continues  to  till  this  day. 
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Iliad  ahorse  about  that  tiroe>  which  wat  seised 
vith  lome  extraordinary  distemper  frightful  to 
look  on.  All  that  could  be  applied  for  the  re- 
moving of  it  was  to  no  purpose,  but  still  increased 
the  more.  Whereupon  I  humbly  besought  Him 
who  is  the  preserrer  of  both  man  and  beast,  that 
he  would  direct  me  to  some  proper  mean  for  his 
preservation,  that  I  might  not  lose  him,  and  that 
he  would  make  it  useful.  I,  immediately  after, 
was  standing  without,  with  the  horse  ;  there 
eame  a  stranger  past,  who  adced  what  ailed  him. 
Itold  him ;  when  he  directed  me,  by  the  good* 
seal  of  Providence,  to  what  would  cure  him.  I 
immediately  made  the  application,  for  the  mean 
prescribed  was  easily  obtained.  And  no  sooner 
did  I,  but  he  was  recovered  from  his  trouble. 
Thi%  dear  children,  I  reoord,  that  you  may 


make  errands  to  the  Throne  of  Grace*  even  on 
the  account  of  your  beasts,  and  acknowledge  him 
in  all  your  ways,  and  he  will  direct  your  steps. 


Reader,  the  above  narrative  is  no  fictitious 
tale,  no  coinage  of  the  imagination  ;  it  is  a  faith, 
ful  relation  of  the  perils  and  providences  that 
befell  honest  John  Stevenson,  land-labourer  in 
the  parish  of  Daily,  in  Ayrshire,  who  died  in  1798. 
The  particulars  here  recorded  were  taken  down, 
with  many  others  besides,  from  his  own  mouth, 
and  from  his  papers,  by  Mr  William  Cupples  of 
Kirkoswald,  who  says,  of  this  zealous  and  perse- 
cuted Covenanter,  that  he  was  the  most  eminently 
pious  man  he  ever  knew-*excellingin  meekness, 
modesty,  and  simplicity;  and  adorned  with  every 
Christian  grace  and  virtue. 


A  NIGHT  SCENE  AT  STRATHPEFFER  WELLS,  ROSS-SHIRE, 

October,  18S8. 
BY  MAJOR  CALDER  CAMPBELL. 


A  coM  October  eve— bat  the  fair  moon 

Shone  \n  aatamnal  splendour  o*er  the  Stratb, 
That  looked  by  sueh  breve  lamp  a  hage  taloon 

For  spectral  revelry.    The  weod-girt  path 
Wai  crisp  with  froat,  that  made  the  breath  of  night 

Taste  keen  and  bitter ; — from  the  moantaina  nigh, 
CWods  scudded  past,  appearing,  in  that  light, 

Strange  phantoma  of  the  aky ! 

A  disiaal  grave-yard,  without  chureh  or  Ame, 

Stood,  *neath  eoelreling  mountains,  sad  and  lone, 
Willi  all  Ita  humble  heaps,  for  winter's  rain. 

And  sleeta,  and  snows  to  bear.    A  rade  gray  ttone 
Jwt  here  and  there  wao  scattered ;  ep{tapl^ 

Save  ronghly^hiaKlled  names,  had  none  {  about 
A  few  old  t^^ea,  by  Time  leafH^lundered  half, 

Stretched  their  gaunt  branches  out. 

Aad  all  was  alienee,  ao  profbund,  so  dead, 

Sseased  a<  the  very  wind,  that  rana  o*  nighta, 
^fUh  a  low  whiaper,  through  the  graaa,  had  aald 

its  last  Ihrtwell ;  when^  sudden  aa  the  lights 
Kew  lit  within  a  beacon,  in  the  dark, 

Speak  out  their  lustroua  warning — loodly  rose 
A  ehaont  of  holy  psalmody ; — and,  mark ! 

What  shadow  near  us  growi  P 

Kear  na,  beyond  the  old  dismantled  wall 

Of  that  lone  grave-yaid,  aeated  on  a  tomb, 
Tke  aMNmbeama  ahew  two  figures  gaunt  and  tall, 

Dia^  ahadowy,  apirit-like,  within  the  gloom 
Of  asdait  traea !     Aad  thence,  their  voicei  blending 

la  holy  eadenoea,  uplift  to  God 
BarmeoiooB  eoonds    ascending  and  descending 

KiUB  and  unto  the  sod. 

What  are  ye^  tn  thie  solemn  hour,  who  meet 
Where  the  nanrtorf  telle  of  fresh  burial  P    Why, 

Thfoagh  thle  quiet  Sabbath  night,  do  you  your  aweet 
And  manly  Toiees  raise  unto  the  sky, 

Thus  sadly,  holily,  alone  P    Why  here, 
Where  at  thie  hour  the  peasant  fcars  to  tread, 

AMsmUe  ye,  twin  menmeri  f    *^  Man,  draw  near— . 


And  so  it  was !    These  ancient  Highland  men 

Watched  the  new  grave  of  youth,  lest  hands  unholy 
Should  dare,  with  aacrilegiona  Inat,  that  glen 

And  ita  lone  graTo-yard  of  ita  corpses  lowly 
To  *spoil  1 — itad  thought,  alas !  for  e*en  here 

Doih  the  inquisitire  craft  of  science  come, 
To  fill  the  poor  man*s  home  with  pain  and  fear, 

When  very  life  is  dumb  ! 

«<  Here  buried  lies  a  widow's  only  child_ 

Her  dear  and  dutiful ;  and  could  she  bear 
To  hear  that  his  young  form,  handa  coarse  and  wild, 

In  lawless  search  of  knowledge,  e*er  should  tear 
Prom  the  blest  sheet  in  which  that  form  she  wonnd  f 

Could  she  e*er  think,  nor  madden  at  the  thought, 
That  the  Ihir  locka  her  tear.wet  hands  had  bound 

Should  by  the  knife  be  sought  ? 

**  Could  she  endure  that  he  whose  every  limb 

Was  as  her  life*blood  dear,  should  from  the  shroud 
Be  dragged  to  tome  foul  vault,  obsure  and  dim, 

For  blades  to  mangle,  and  for  voices  loud 
To  curie  and  quarrel  o?er  ?    Nay,  though  We 

Are  poor,  yet.  Stranger  !  we  have  feeUnga  fond 
That  afumid  not  be  insulted.    Misery 

Can  ftel,  though  it  despond  I 

*<  Stranger  I  thia  world  is  but  our  home  awhile. 

But  even  In  death  we  would  not  have  defaced 
Oor  loved  onea  that  have  flourished  In  onr  smile, 

And  faded  in  our  sight.-whom  we  have  placed 
Within  the  sacred  dust  1    The  soul,  'tis  true, 

Soars  high  {  and  Ms  was  holy.     0*er  hit  head 
Our  figil  do  we  keep  with  anthems  due— "— 

Stranger,  we  watch  the  dead  I** 

And  then  they  turned  them  fipom  me,  and  once  more 

Their  plaintive  pealm  was  heard  { while  solemn  thought 
(Yet  not  unhlent  with  gentle  feelings)  o*er 

My  spirit  pasaed ;  and,  aa  my  bosom  caught 
The  shadow  of  sweet  hopes  from  Pity  kind, 

Homewards  I  atrode,  thanking  my  God  that  still 
The  wildest  haunt  may  bold  the  medceat  mind— 

For  good  itUl  blende  with  Ul  1 
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CHAPTEB  III. 

I  am  now  rery  sorry  that  I  did  not  visit  the  Mo- 
ravians, and  see  something  of  their  modus  vivendi; 
hut,  being  a  complete  stranger,  I  contented  myself 
with  a  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  as  I 
passed  along  to  the  Lehigh,  at  the  foot  of  the 
town,  which  I  crossed  by  a  bridge,  and,  for  do- 
ing so,  paid  one  cent.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  bridge,  a  road  turned  down  towards  Phila- 
delphia, from  which,  as  the  milestone  informed 
me,  I  was  distant  fifty-one  miles.  I  stood  for 
some  time  alternately  looking  down  the  road 
and  at  the  milestone,  debating  with  myself  whe- 
ther or  not  I  should  go  and  pay  that  city  of 
brotherly-love  a  visit;  but  recollecting  1  had 
no  friends  there,  and  nearly  as  few  in  my  pocket, 
I  kept  on  my  old  course,  consoling  myself  with 
the  idea  that  I  would  visit  it  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, when  friends  were  more  plenty.  After 
Bethlehem,  the  principal  thing  which  struck  my 
attention  in  this  day's  march,  was  a  field  of 
buckwheat  cut  down,  and  lying  in  swathes  like 
hay.  I  also  saw  the  farmers  treading  out  their 
hayseed,  by  making  a  number  of  horses  go  round 
and  round  upon  it.  I  was  also  a  good  deal 
amused  in  seeing  them  thrashing  wheat.  Three 
men  performed  the  operation,  instead  of  two,  as 
with  us.  The  flails  they  used  were  not  much 
bigger  than  whip-handles,  but  with  these  they 
kept  alternate  time,  with  a  velocity  which  was 
altogether  amazing.  On  going  along,  I  enooun- 
tered  a  party  of  Quakers,  young  and  old.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  pleasure  party ;  and  the  young 
folks,  albeit  in  the  Quaker  cut,  were  very 
gaily  dressed,  much  more  so  than  I  had  sup- 
posed possible  for  a  Quaker. 

Towards  sundown,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
neat,  whitewashed  house,  when  a  surly  old  nigger 
came  to  it.  The  first  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
the  first  peep  at  his  face,  were  enough  for  me. 
Like  master,  like  man — I  have  no  business  here, 
thought  I,  so  left  him  without  saying  a  word.  A 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  house  I  entered  a 
wood ;  but  that  was  nothing  very  surprising  in 
such  a  woody  country  as  America.  What  sur- 
prised me  most  was,  that,  after  travelling  until 
the  sun  was  a  good  while  set,  I  was  still  in  the 
wood.  One  great  mercy  it  was,  that,  if  the  sun 
was  out  of  sight,  thd  moon — none  of  your  arti- 
ficial moons,  lighted  up  by  the  novelist  to  guide 
the  benighted  hero  on  his  weary  way,  but  a  real 
bona  fide  autumn  moon — with  a  face  as  round 
and  as  bright  as  a  brass  kettle,  flickered  through 
among  the  trees,  and  shewed  me  numberless 
roads  running  in  all  directions.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  moon,  I  was  lost  to  a  certainty  for 
that  night ;  but,  guided  by  her  benign  light,  I 
kept  on  the  road  which  appeared  to  be  most 
used,  until  I  became  quite  exhausted,  and  could 
proceed  no  further.  Sitting  down  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree,  and  having  both  time  and  opportunity 


for  reflection,  I  gave   way  to  it  acc(Hrding]]r. 
'*  I'm  got  into  a  veritable  forest,  that's  certsin. 
Dang  that  old,  crabbed  nigger — I  wish  Lady 
Douglas  was  here — fine  place  for  meditatioa 
— plenty  of  '  woods  and  wilds '  and  '  Bolitary 
glooms/    Rather  too  many.    The  wood  must 
certainly  have  an  end  somewhere.    It  can't  be 
the  far  west  yet.    I  wonder  if  I'm  to  sit  hem 
all  night.    Certainly  plenty  of  people  live  at  no 
great  distance,  or  there  would  not  be  so  manj 
roads  ;  there  must  be  houses  at  the  end  of  them. 
Better  be  walking  than  sitting  here  shivering. 
Let  me  try  it  once  more — the  farther  I  go,  the 
nearer  my  bed."    So  up  I  got  to  my  task,  and 
again  walked  until  I  had  again  to  give  in  and 
sit  down  upon  a  stump.    I  was  a  mighty  stump. 
orator  to-night ;  but  this  time   my  reflections 
were  becoming  of  a  more  gloomy  cast,  and  1 
began  to  fling  my  eyes  around,  to  see  if  I  coold 
observe  anything  like  a  place  to  pass  the  night 
in.     I  was  almost  miserable ;  the  night,  to  be 
sure,  was  good,  but  it  was  very  chiDy,  and,  be- 
sides, I  was  very  hungry,  and  quite  worn  out 
with  fatigue.     I  knew  that  if  I  tried  the  road 
once  more,  I  would  soon  have  to  drop,  and  I 
thought  I  might  just   as  well  pass  the  night 
where  I  was  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  wood; 
but  the  idea  .of  a  warm  fireside  and  a  good  sup- 
per came  so  strong  over  my  fancy,  that  1  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  trying  my  legs  a 
little  longer.    'Twas  but  dropping  at  last,  any- 
how, and  perseverance  works  wonders.    Up  I 
started,  and  had  just  got  round  a  bend  of  the 
road,  when  something,  having  the  appearance  of 
a  buUding,  presented  itself  in  the  moonlight; 
but  it  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  a  dwelltng- 
house— the  thing  of  which  I  was  in  search.    On 
my  nearer  approach,  it  turned  out  to  be  t 
church  ;  and,  idthough  at  all  times  a  firm  friend 
to  the  church,  in  the  present  instance  1  could 
have  very  well  dispensed  with  it  in  exchange  for 
a  snug  dwelling-house.    Upon  second  thoughts, 
however,  I  recollected  that  since  there  was  a 
church,  the  minister's  house  might  not  beveryftr 
off — the  very  place  for  me,  thinks  I ;  he  must 
preach  up  hospitality  to  strangers,  and  ten  to 
one  but  he  practises  it  too.     The  churdi  was  a 
new   one — another   instance   of  the  mardi  of 
civilization,  and  verification  of  the  prediction  of 
the  solitary  place  being  made  to  rejoice.    On 
going  round  the  end,  I  saw  what  I  took  to  he 
the  manse,  with  the  door  open,  and  the  light 
from  a  large  fire  gleaming  from  it  and  minglsig 
with  the  moonlight — blessed  sight !  it  was,  in- 
deedj  the  prettiest  piece  of  scenery  I  had  for  a 
long  time  seen.    Now^  thinks  I,  I'll  not  be  vciy 
forward,  but  go  round  and  knock  at  the  kitchen 
door,  very  naturally  thinking  that  the  fitmt  of 
the  house  looked  towards  the  church.     So,  round 
1  goes,  but  found  nothing  like  a  kitchen  door 
until  I  came  round  again  to  the  one  from  whence 
proceeded  the  light.    After  some  heeitatton,  to 
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lee  whether  anybody  would  make  their  appear- 
ance, 1  entered ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  no  living 
being'  vas  to  be  seen  within,  and  all  was  as  still 
and  quiet  as  a  church-yard.    There  was  a  first- 
rate  fire,  however,  blazing  within  a  huge  chim- 
ney, arched  like  some  of  those  old  ones  I  had 
seen  at  home ;  and  beneath  was  also  a  log  of 
irood,  by  way  of  seat,  which  I  was  pretty  quick 
in  occupying.     I  sat  for  some  time,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  some  one  make  his  appear- 
ance, or  hear  some  noise  as  evidence  of  inhabit- 
ant! ;  but  no — not  a  movement-^not  a  dog — not 
a  eat— not  even  the  chirping  of  a  cricket.   This  is 
very  strange,  thought  I — very  strange,  indeed — 
(or  everything  is  so  neat  and  clean,  that  some- 
body must  have  been  here  since  long.    I  began 
to  get  a  little  superstitious  at  length,  and  some 
rudely  defined  feelings  of  fear  .came  creeping 
over  me.    If  it  had  not  been  for  the  church  be- 
fore the  door,  I  could  easily  have  imagined — if 
I  had  been  in  the  midst  of  a  German  forest  1 
certainly  would  have  done  so — that  the  good 
fairies  had  built  a  house  expressly  for  my  ac- 
commodation for  the  night :  but  to  that  notion 
the  church  was  an  insuperable  objection.     How- 
ever, after  waiting  and  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
somebody,  1  thought  there  would  be  no  harm  in 
taking  a  smoke;  so  prepared  accordingly ;  finished 
it,  rested  a  while,  and,  for  lack  of  something  to 
do,  tried  my  pipe  again.     Having  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  my  second  pipe,  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  lying  down  before  the  fire  and  taking  a  nap, 
i^lnce  1.  had  all  the  house  to  myself,  when  1  was 
startled  by  the  opening  of  a  door,  and  the  en- 
trance of  a  little  woman,  middle-aged,  plainly 
but  decently  dresned,  and  of  but  a  homely  coun- 
tenance.    I  addressed  her  without  leaving  my 
seat ;  upon  which  she  shook  her  head,  as  much 
as  to  say — «  1  don't  understand  English."    With 
the  defflgn  of  trying  what  stuff  her  heart  was 
nude  of,   I  held  out  my  empty  pipe,  making 
her  to  understand  I  had  no  tobacco,  and  wished 
her  to  help  me  to  some.    She  immediately  went 
to  a  cupboard — brought  out  a  bag  full  of  "  out 
and  dry  "^— and  gave  me  a  whole  hand  full.    This 
▼ill  do,  thinks  I — I'm  safe — here  I  stay  for  the 
ni^ht;'but  that  I  would  have  done  anyhow,  un- 
IwB  1  had  been  put  out  by  sheer  violence.    After 
performing  this  act  of  kindness,  the  woman  went 
Bvay ;  nor  did  she  make  her  appearance  again 
ofltil  1  had  finished  a  pipe  of  her  tol^oo.    When 
she  returned,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on 
the  tea.  kettle.    My  bed  is  already  sure,  said  1,  to 
myself,  and  I  see  my  supper  is  not  very  far  off ; 
and  the  reader  of  this,  if  he  hath  ever  been  in 
danger  of  being  benighted  in  a  foreign  land, 
will  have  some  conception  of  the  feelings  which 
now  fermented  within  me.    You  may  talk  about 
travelling,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  bnt  1  refer  to  all  travelers, 
sentimental  or  unsentimental,  whether  a  well- 
plenished  snpper-table,  after  a  fatiguing  day's 
journey,  be  not  preferable  to  all  the  beauteous 
scenes  of  nature,  or  master-pieces  of  art  they 
•ver  saw.     Yes,  for  scenery  either  grand  or  su- 
blime, gire  me  the  eleao  hearth,  tbe  blHsing 


fire,  the  files  of  cups  and  saucers,  butter-plates, 
and  jelly-mugs,  mountains  of  bread,  and  rivers 
of  cream  ;  and  for  music,  gpive  me  the  singing  of 
the  ten-kettle,  the  frying  of  ham,  and  the  hiss- 
ing and  spurting  of  bursting  puddings;  'HhemV 
my  scenery ;  as  for  all  others,  any  traveller,  if 
he  chooses,  may  fling  himself  into  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius,  or  break  his  neck  on  Mont  Blanc  for 
me.    My  kind  hostess — as  yet  I  had  seen  nobody 
but  her — came  again  upon  the  stage,  and  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  Zuber,"  which  1  very  scho- 
lar-like translated  "  supper" — a  good  version ; 
but,  verily,  my  stomach  was  in  such  a  state  at 
the  time,  that  1  believe  I  could  have  easily  trans- 
lated any  one  of  the  million  dialects  of  this  Babel 
of  an  earth.     I  arose  from  my  log,  shoved  my 
pipe  into  my  pocket,  and  followed  her  into  an- 
other room.    On  entering,  1  was  greeted  by  the 
glances  from  the  eyes  of  nearly  a  dozen  hand- 
somely dressed  young  ladies,  seated  round  a 
splendid  supper-table  ;  and,  in  return,  I  gave  • 
them  a  slight  bow,  and  took  my  place  among 
them.    At  first  I  was  inclined  to  believe  I  had 
got  into  a  nunnery ;  but  some  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  such  establishments  soon  changed  the 
nunnery  into  a  boarding-school,  in  which  opinion 
I  was  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  a  piano- 
forte at  one  side  of  the  room.  Our  meal  was  made 
in  silence  and  decorum ;  not  a  word  was  spoken ; 
but  I  was  plentifully  helped  to  everything  on 
the  table.  Towards  the  end  of  the  meal,  a  little 
man  made  his  entry  into  the  room  rather  unex- 
pectedly ;  for  I  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  seeing 
any  males,  and,  during  supper,  could  not  help 
conjecturing  how  so  many  ladies  were  going  to 
dispose  of  me  throughout  the  night.    The  little 
man  approached  the  table,  looked  at  me,  then 
looked  at  tbe  woman  who  so  kindly  entertained 
me,  who  said  something  to  him  ;  upon  which  he 
held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and,  in  broken  £ng^ 
lisb,  said,  he  was  very  happy  to  see  me.     After 
supper,  we  had  but  little  conversation,  as  the 
man  was  not  overstocked  with  English,  and  I 
was  too  tired  for  talking ;  but  I  learned  enough 
te  convince  me,  that  the  hearts  of  these  honest 
Germans  were  much  imbued  with  the  milk  of 
human  kindness ;  indeed,  all  my  wishes  were  as 
much  anticipated  as  if  I  had  been  a  near  rela- 
tion newly  arrived  from  Germany.   On  express- 
ing a  wish  to  retire  to  rest,  the  man  conducted 
me  up  stairs,  through  a  kind  of  ante-room  into 
another ;  when  putting  down  the  candle,  he  re- 
tired, wishing  me  a  good  night.    I  immediately 
began  to  undress,  and,  while  doing  so,  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  towards  the  bed,  which  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a  very  blown-up  and  dropsical 
appearance.  Although  covered  with  one  of  those 
beautiful  counterpanes  so  common  in  Virginia, 
yet,  to  my  mind,  it  had  something  very  suspicious- 
looking  about  it;  for  I  must  confess,  notwith- 
standing 1  had  been  treated  with  much  kindness 
since  I  came  in  contact  with  these  good  people, 
my  mind  was  not  altogether  easy.    I  had  read 
and  heard  of  too  many  murderous  stories  con- 
nected with  circnmstances  precisely  like  those  in 
which  I  now  was^  not  to  have  all  my  eyes  about 
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nc ;  in  fmei,  the  people's  kiodneM  began  now  to 
Biilitate  i^i^ainst  them.  I  accordingly  approached 
the  bed,  and  turned  down  the  coverlid,  when  no 
pillow  presented  itself,  no  blankets,  no  sheets, 
nothing  but  the  bare  bed.  1  wondered  not  a  lit* 
tie  at  this,  and  thought  that  so  many  young 
ladies  might  have  spared  me  at  least  one  blan- 
ket among  them  ;  but,  while  standing  wondering 
at  the  want  of  the  blankets,  and  still  more  at  the 
strange,  puffy  look  of  the  bed,  my  eyes  rested 
upon  something  white  near  the  head,  but  away 
down  about  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  bed. 
I  examined  it ;-  it  looked  exactly  like  a  piece  of 
a  sheet.  Strange — and  in  following  up  my  dis« 
covery,  I  tumbled  down  the  bed,  when,  lo !  and 
behold,  pillows  and  sheets  as  white  as  the  driven 
snow  presented  themselves  to  my  astonished 
sight.  The  most  horrible  suspicions  took  pos* 
session  of  my  soul.  O  God  I  1  exclaimed  in  an 
agony,  they  are  going  to  smother  me  while  asleep  1 
I  ran  to  the  door ;  it  was  locked  on  the  outside ; 
and  I  recollected  that,  on  coming  through  the 
ante- room,  a  bed  was  placed  with  its  head  beside 
my  door — the  murderer's  bed.  All  my  suspicions 
were  more  than  confirmed ;  1  saw  nothing  but 
death  before  my  eyes,  or  rather  behind  my  back 
'—I  saw  no  way  of  escape,  and,  as  the  last  refuge 
of  the  wretched,  I  betook  myself  to  my  Creator. 
In  a  kind  of  agony,  I  dropped  upon  my  knees  to 
commend  my  soul  and  body  to  the  only  being 
who  could  aid  in  such  awful  circumstances. 
Though  tolerably  regular  at  my  prayers  during 
my  lifetime,  yet  I  must  confess  that,  although 
at  the  outset,  when  1  first  got  upon  my  knees, 
my  whole  soul  was  fervently  directed  heaven- 
ward ;  yet  very  soon,  my  ideas  began  to  scatter 
like  grape-^hot,  and  my  imagination  to  roam  a 
wool-gaUiering  to  the  ends  of  the  earth*  My 
petition  to  heaven  got  so  mixed  up  with  the  odds 
and  ends  of  earthly  thoughts,  that,  when  I  was 
done,  I  could  scarcely  tell  whether  I  had  been 
praying  or  not.  So  it  happened  in  the  present 
instance.  At  the  outset,  I  was  more  than  serious : 
but  my  head  was  so  full  of  the  fearful  bed,  that 
my  thoughts  could  not  help  falling  that  wa^; 
from  the  bed,  they  got  among  the  Ghermans,  and 
from  Pennsylvania  they  bounded  into  Germany, 
till  at  length  they  entered  an  inn  along  with  an 
Irish  gentleman,  who  got  on  the  top  of  him,  to 
his  no  small  pusalement,  just  such  another  bed 
as  was  about  to  go  on  the  top  of  me.  He  rang 
the  bell  and  told  the  waiter,  that  if  any  gentle- 
man was  going  to  sleep  in  the  l>ed  above  him,  he 
must  be  quick,  as  he  was  going  to  sleep  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  Altogether  forgetful 
of  my  situation,  1  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  for- 
got my  '*  Amen,"  rose  from  my  knees,  undressed 
with  dispatch,  and  jumped  into  bed ;  and,  oh, 
how  delicious !  Ye  presidents,  prime  ministers, 
princes,  potentates,  and  powers,  if  ye  wish  to 
know  what  happiness  is,  step  down  from  your 
thrones,  walk  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  the  hot 
•un,  five  or  six  more  in  the  cold  dews  of  night, 
get  your  ttoroachs  as  empty  as  the  treasury 
chests ;  and,  after  having  done  all  this,  contrive, 
•Mse  Imw  or  other>  to  get  a  good  tun^i  ^^^ 


jump  into  a  German  bed ;  and  if  that  don't  laaks 
you  happy,  nothing  on  earth  can. 

I  need  nut  say  I  enjoyed  a  moit  delectsblt 
night's  rest ;  and,  in  the  morning,  I  a  good  deil 
amused  my  worthy  hosts  by  a  recital  of  my  lot 
night's  fears.  I  have  called  them  worthy,  for  m 
they  were.  I  came  among  them  as  if  1  bd 
dropped  from  the  clouds,  yet  Mr  and  MrtGeritd 
(their  name)  were  as  kind  to  me  as  if  I  had  been 
a  brother ;  and  so  far  were  they  from  taking  toy- 
thing  for  their  trouble,  that  it  was  with  difilciiltj 
I  c(»uld  get  setting  out  on  my  journey,  they 
wishing  me  to  stay  some  daya  in  order  to  reenut 
myself.  It  was  he  who  told  me  of  the  aotiptthf 
of  theGerman  population  here  towardastrsnfen; 
and,  in  confirmationj^he  further  told  me,  tbat,s 
few  days  before  my  arrival,  an  Englishman  csme 
to  his  house  begging  something  to  eat,  as  he  hid 
not  eaten  anything  for  two  days  ;  and  thtt,  sU 
though  he  had  offered  handfuUs  of  silver,  nobody 
would  receive  him.  Mr  Gerard  gave  him  plenty, 
without  money  and  without  price.  Before  seU 
ting  out,  I  may  mention  that  I  was  right  ia  my 
conjectures — Mrs  G.  keeping  a  boarding^-aehool 
for  young  ladies,  snd  Mr  G.  a  day-school  ferboyi. 

Having  received  another  handfuU  of  tobtceo, 
and  returned  them  thanks  for  their  attention  to* 
wards  me,  I  left  them.  In  the  afternoon,  I  resched 
a  store  known  by  the  name  of  Swampgrote; 
and  a  few  hundred  yarda  beyond  it,  I  observed 
a  man  before  me,  of  no  very  decent  appsarsoei. 
I  was  now  about  five  or  aix  miles  from  PotsduS} 
and,  not  wishing  to  enter  the  town  in  such  kind 
of  company,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  quicken 
my  pace,  accoat  him  civilly  with  a  "  Good  day," 
and  go  a-head  of  him.  I  did  so,  and  had  got  a 
few  steps  a-head,  when  I  heard  him  muttering 
something.  I  stopped  to  see  what  he  wanted, 
when  he  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  Po^sn. 
I  told  him  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  go 
that  length  to-night  or  not,  and  left  him  sgain. 
But  my  gentleman  was  not  going  to  let  me  ilip 
so  easily  a-head  of  him.  I  heard  him  speakisg  ts 
me  again,  and,  of  course,  had  to  atop  till  he  csine 
up. 

Says  he  to  m^— "  If  yon  don't  know  whether 
you  are  goiug  to  Potsdam  or  not»  you  may  •> 
well  go  home  with  me." 

I  looked  in  the  man's  face  to  aee  if  I  <wild 
get  any  information  there,  but  there  was  b^ 
thing  like  a, home  stamped  upon  it»  It  wu  t 
round,  pale,  doughy  face,  surmounted  by  ss 
old  hat,  knocked  into  every  kind  of  shape ;  sad, 
below,  it  was  garnished  by  a  black  besrd, 
which  had  not  felt  the  rasor  for  many  a-day. 
His  other  accoutrements  were  an  old  roaod» 
about,  duck  trousers,  and  a  pillow-alip  iloiif 
over  his  shoulders,  with  something  in  each  ead 
to  balance  it.  I  had  already  set  him  deva  si  t 
runaway  sailor;  but  when  he  afioke  abeat  Wi 
home,  I  really  did  not  know  what  to  make  ef 
him,  and  a  half  desire  entered  my  mind  to  knsf 
more  about  him* 

"  How  far  is  it  to  yonr  house?"  I  in^"^ 

"  Scarcely  two  milM,"  ha  lapUed,  with  aDsHh 
aoeent. 
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**  If  all,  I  shall  tbink  of  it  as  we  proceed ;  and^ 
in  the  meantime,  I  thank  70a  for  your  kiDd  in. 

tSOtiODS." 

As  we  went  easily  along,  we  contluaed  our  con* 
tenatkin ;  and,  among  other  items,  he  told  me 
thtt  he  bad  been  at  the  store  purchasing  some 
little  things  for  his  wife,  as  she  was  making 
tpple-butter,  and  was  going  to  have  a  great 
apple  paring-^that  he  had  bespoken  some  fiddles 
-HO  they  would  have  quite  a  frolic  of  it. 

**  Apple,  butter,  did  you  say  ? — what  kind  of 
btteristhat?" 

"  It  is  made  of  apples,  pared,  cut  into  pieces, 
and  boiled  in  cider  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of 
jiliy." 

We  were  not  long  la  arriving  at  the  end  of 
the  Une  leading  up  to  the  bouse,  and,  as  his  in- 
formation made  me  still  more  curious,  I  had 
Bade  up  my  mind  to  go  along  with  him.  A 
ibort  way^p  the  lane,  we  encountered  a  waggon, 
with  a  line  team  of  four  horses.  It  stopped  as 
we  came  up,  and  the  driver  and  my  companion 
bad  some  talk.  After  it  had  passeil,  I  said,  half 
jekiogly — for  I  had  set  down  my  man  as  half 
deranged  in  the  intellect — 

"  1  suppose  that  is  your  team  ?" 

**  Yes,  that's  my  team,"  says  he. 

I  smiled,  and  had  some  thoughts  of  turning 
back  again,  being  convinced  that  the  man  was 
folly  mad ;  but  curiosity  still  kept  me  going 
along  with  him.  By-and-by  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  wbite-waahed  two-story  stone  house. 

**  Well,  I  suppose  this  is  your  house,  too,**  says 
I  to  him. 

*<  Tes,"  says  he, ''  that's  my  house,  and  I  will 
Bake  you  as  comfortable  as  I  can  in  it." 

I  thanked  him  a  second  time^  but  couldnot  help 
blinking  he  was  about  leading  me  into  somescrape 
or  other,  as  a  shabbier,  or  more  blackgoard-loek. 
iog  man  could  scarcely  be.  However,  I  kept  my 
tboQghto  to  myself,  and  followed  him  into  the 
k<nue ;  and^  sure  enough,  there  was  the  big  cop- 
P^  on  the  fire,  and  the  apple-butter,  that  was 
Mout  to  be,  tumbling  to  and  fro  in  it.  A  hand* 
lome  young  woman,  with  a  pipe  in  ber  mouth, 
*ss  bosily  engaged  la  attending  to  the  concern, 
to  whom  1  was  introduced  as  the  wife  of  my  con. 
^uetor.  The  mother,  a  very  decent  matron, 
i^tly  and  cleanly  dressed,  soon  made  her  ap. 
psarsnce  from  another  room;  to  whom  I  was 
^  introduced.  As  the  ceremony  of  introduc- 
tion took  place  in  Dutch — the  only  language 
spoken  in  the  house—I  know  not  what  story  my 
niend  told,  nor  what  reasons  he  gave  for  bring- 
ing  me  to  the  house ;  but  I  saw  well  enough 
^at  I  waa  welcome,  for  they  all  seemed  well 
pleased,  and  1  was  directed  to  take  my  seat  in 
•  fine,  antique-looking  elbow.chair — the  place 
of  honour — and  I  soon  had  my  pipe  in  my  mouth 
like  the  rest  of  them.  At  supper  we  had  a  hand 
it  the  apple-butter ;  and  I  now  recollected  that 
1  had  before  tasted  some  of  it  in  coming  through 
the  Jerseys,  but  did  not  know  that  it  went  by 
that  name.  It  is  really  excellent,  and  quite 
^eriean;  and,  believe  me,  buckwheat  cakes 
•ndappW-batter  are  a  ffa»t  for  a  king:  I  fpoiUM 


Queen  Victoria  has  never  tasted  any  thing  so 
fine.  By-and-by,  the  apple-parers  began  to  drop 
in — young  people  of  both  sexes — ^until  the  house 
waa  full ;  when  we  set  to  work  cutting  up  the 
apples  like  desperation ;  every  one,  as  is  cus- 
tomary upon  such  occasions,  doing  his  best^  and 
striving  to  shew  how  clever  he  is.  The  labour 
was  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  jukes,  stories,  and 
songs.  Our  principal  songstress  was  a  bloom- 
ing young  woman,  with  cheeks  as  red  and 
plump  as  any  apple ;  fthe  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  reigning  belie — the  queen  of  the  meeting ;  at 
least  I  could  easily  perceive  she  thought  so  her- 
self. She  gave  us  a  variety  of  songs ;  and  though 
not  with  the  sweetness  of  a  Caradori,  I  believe 
it  was  good  enough  for  Dutch  singing  ;  for  the 
company,  every  now  and  then,  burst  into  fits  of 
laughter.  As  I  could  not  understand  a  word, 
my  principal  business  was  to  appear  well  pleased^ 
and  shew  my  industry  at  the  apple?.  After  busl* 
ness  was  finished,  we  ought  to  have  had  the  ball ; 
but,  as  the  fiddlers,  somehow  or  other,  did  not 
come,  the  company  dispersed,  and  I  retired  to 
bed,  or  rather  to  beds,  for  I  had  again  one 
above  and  one  below  me. 

This  German  way  of  resting  is  the  best  of  all 
modes  that  I  have  tried,  and  I  wonder  it  has 
not  become  more  general  among  northern  nations. 
I,  for  one,  would  advise  my  countrymen,  the 
Scotch,  to  convert  their  blankets  into  greatcoats, 
and  substitute  feather  beds  in  their  place,  and 
then  they  may  set  the  cold  of  winter  at  defiance. 
In  confirmation  of  the  superiority ,^f  the  bed 
over  the  blanket  system,  I  will  relate  a  little 
anecdote.  In  Virginia,  in  one  of  the  houses  I 
stayed  in,  a  young  Dutchman  slept  in  the  same 
room  with  me.  On  the  Saturday  evenings  he 
commonly  went  and  visited  his  friends,  staying 
all  night  with  them.  It  happened,  one  very  cold 
Saturday,  that  he  went  away  as  usual;  and, 
after  having  gone  to  bed,  I  found  that  I  could 
easily  stand  the  weight  of  another  blanket,  and 
so  took  the  liberty  to  take  one  from  John's  bed4 
Contrary  to  expectation,  he  came  home  that 
night,  upon  which  I  told  him  what  I  had  done, 
and  that,  if  he  wanted  his  blanket,  he  might 
take  it  off  me.  No  answer  was  returned,  and  I 
went  to  sleep.  On  waking  in  the  morning,  I 
naturally  cast  my  eyes  towards  John's  bed,  but 
I  could  neither  see  John  nor  bed-clothes. 
Now,  thinks  1,  some  thief  has  been  in  and  taken 
away  all  the  clothes ;  and  up  I  got  to  examine 
things  more  narrowly.  In  prosecution  of  said 
design,  I  found  John's  head  away  far  down,  stidu 
ing  out  from  below  the  bed.  He  waa  sound  asleep. 
He  had  literally  turned  the  world  upside  down  ; 
and,  for  all  the  world,  looked  exactly  like  an 
overgrown  turtle,  with  the  head  peeping  out  of 
the  shelL  I  left  him  alone  in  his  glory,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  he  was  in  the  right  on't. 

At  breakfast  we  had  a  dish  new  to  me.  I 
don't  recollect  what  name  they  gave  to  it ;  but 
it  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  called  cider 
soup,  as  it  was  composed  of  potatoes  and  cider 
-^exactly  our  potato  aoup  at  home,  only  cider 
instead  ef  water.    It  was  a  favourita  dii^i  with 
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the  Dutchman,  aad  I  had  to  tell  a  good  many 
lief  to  save  my  good  breeding;  for  he  often 
asked  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  if  It  were  not  good. 
Of  course  I  answered  in  the  a£Brmative ;  hut 
my  alRrmatives  came  up  my  throat  with  as  much 
diflSculty  as  the  cider  soup  went  down ;  for  I 
really  did  not  like  it. 

After  breakfast  I  started,  though  not  till  after 
an  invitation  to  stay  as  long  as  I  chose,  and 
welcome.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  I 
passed  through  Potsdam  ;  a  considerable  place, 
with  some  good  houses,  and  a  newspaper — ^maybe 
more ;  for  I  encountered  the  courier  with  an 
armful.  It  is  situated  on  the  Schuylkill,  which 
I  crossed  by  means  of  a  neat  wooden  bridge. 
At  night  I  slept  at  the  house  of  a  German,  and, 
next  day,  passed  by  the  end  of  West  Chester, 
and  through  Downingtown,  where  I  crossed  the 
Big  Brandywine  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge-— 
the  second  I  had  seen  in  America,  although  they 
say  there  are  plenty  of  them  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  short  way  beyond  Downingtown  it  commenced 
raining  very  heavy,  which  forced  me  to  look  out 
for  shelter.  I  turned  off  the  road  to  a  farm- 
house I  saw  close  by ;  but  receiving  an  impu- 
dent answer  from  a  boy  I  accosted  in  the  cattle- 
yard,  I  kept  on  towards  a  neat  little  cottage 
not  far  off.  Here  I  was  welcome.  The  occu- 
pants were  an  Irishman,  Robert  Owen  by  name, 
and  his  wife :  everything  was  neat  and  clean, 
and  they  treated  me  like  a  gentleman.  In  the 
morning  a  neighbour  came  in  ;  and  they  com- 
menced talking  about  the  elections,  and  federal- 
ists, and  republicans.     I  put  in  my  word — 

^'I  thought,"  said  T,  "that  yon  were  all 
federalists  and  republicans  in  the  lump  in  this 
country  ?" 

«  O  yes,  so  we  are,"  replied  the  neighbour  ; 
"  but  when  we  go  to  particulars,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  between  a  federalist  and  a 
republican,  for  all  that." 

"  And  what,  pray,  may  be  the  difference 
between  the  two  ?"  said  I ;  "  for  certainly  you 
have  but  few  Tories  now-a-days." 

«  As  for  the  Tories,"  says  he,  "  we  have  got 
enough  of  them  yet ;  and  as  for  the  federalists, 
they  are  little  better  than  Tories  in  disguise : 
true,  they  love  America — that  we  must  allow — 
and  don't  wish  to  be  ruled  by  the  King  of  Eng. 
land,  or  anything  by  the  name  of  king.  They 
are  still  republicans  in  principle — words  any- 
how-^but  their  practical  comments  upon  their 
own  doctrines,  evidently  tend  toward,  if  not  a 
monarchial,  at  least  an  aristooratical  form  of 
government,  as  near  as  may  be,  without  actually 
crossing  the  boundary  line.  Their  principal 
aim  is  to  give  as  much  power  to  the  General 
Government  as  they  possibly  can,  without  quit- 
ting either  the  name  or  reality  of  a  republic 
They  wish  to  merge  all  the  individual  republics 
into  one  grand  whole^ — the  republic  of  America. 
The  Tepublicans,  on  the  other  hand,  wish  all 
the  individual  States  to  remain  as  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  they  were  at  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution.  For  that  purpose, 
they  wish  to  preserve  to  ihem  til  the  powers 


reserved  to  them  at  the  formation  of  ihatinstni- 
ment ;  and,  if  there  should  be  any  taking  tnd 
giving,  rather  to  add  to  the  powers  of  the  State 
Governments  than  to  weaken  them." 

The  above  may  not  be  exactly  the  words  of 
my  informant ;  but  they  explain,  with  tolerable 
clearness,  the  difference  between  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  divided,  and  are,  in  substance,  a  good 
enough  answer  to  the  question  I  asked.  I  may 
further  add,  on  my  own  account,  that,  since  the 
period  of  the  above  conversation,  the  two  partiei 
have  changed  their  cognomens  almost  as  often 
as  the  moon  has  changed.  At  the  present  time, 
(1838,)  they  go  by  the  name  of  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. A  third  party  has  started  of  Lite— the 
Conservatives.  The  individuals  belonging  to  the 
last,  pretend  to  be  Democrats  in  heart  and  core, 
except  regarding  a  national  bank — an  abomiii- 
ation  to  the  Democrats:  but  at  the •^lectioni, 
somehow  or  other,  all  their  votes  go  to  the 
Whigs-— a  plain  proof  that  they  scarcely  know  on 
what  side  their  bread  is  buttered.  So  much  for 
politics  just  now. 

I  was  remarkably  well  treated  by  Mr  Owen ; 
and  although  but  a  cotter,  as  we  would  say  at 
home,  yet  he  managed  to  spread  out  a  table  as 
well  furnished,  and  everything  as  neat  and  cleao, 
as  if  he  had  been  worth  thousands,  and  his  wife 
brought  up  at  a  boarding-school.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  found  fault  with  for  recording  soch 
trifles :  but,  as  I  wish  to  give  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  correct  an  outline 
of  American  life  as  I  can — so  far  as  I  have  seen 
it-^they  must  go  alcfUg  with  me  and  lake  pot 
luck — the  good  and  the  bad  as  it  comes.  It  ii 
not  by  a  single  trait  that  an  individual,  much 
less  a  nation,  can  be  described.  To  talk  of  the 
shrewdness  of  a  Scotchman,  the  bluntness  of  an 
Englishman,  the  blunders  of  an  Irishman,  the 
levity  of  a  Frenchman,  the  pride  of  a  Spaniard, 
the  treachery  of  a  Portuguese,  or  the  tricks  and 
notions  of  a  Yankee,  is  but  going  a  very  little 
way  into  a  knowledge  of  the  people.  To  know, 
we  must  become  acquainted  with  tkem ;  we  most 
visit  them  in  their  hou^s,  sit  at  their  tables, 
sleep  in  their  beds,  converse  with  them  round 
their  firesides,  see  them  in  their  iields  and  work- 
shops, and  note  them  in  all  the  outs  and  ins  of 
their  every-day  life.  The  way  that  the  British 
talk  so  much  nonsense  about  the  Americana,  and 
the  Americans  about  the  British,  is,  because  the 
one  people  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the 
other ;  and  the  main  reason  of  this  ignorance  is* 
because  the  travellers,  who  pretend  to  give  the 
information,  don't  descend  to  particulars,  but 
merely  give  some  hearsays,  or  describe  some  of 
the  prominent  features  which  they  have  hap- 
pened to  get  a  glimpse  of,  in  flying  through  the 
country  with  the  speed  of  a  locomotive. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  vent  over  to 
Mr  Tarbet's,  upon  whose  farm  Owen  worked, 
and  were  kindly  received.  He  was  a  young  mas, 
but  married,  like  most  of  the  Americ^bs;  of  a 
quiet  and  kindly  disposition,  and  hatd  a  good 
farm;  and,  of  coune,  plenty  to  e»t  Bxtfiikwk.  l 
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•tofed  with  him  two  days.  I  afterwards  crossed 
the  Little  Brandy  wine^  and  came  to  a  small  place 
called  Oxford,  where  I  stayed  all  night.  It  has  one 
or  two  tolerably  good  inns,  but  no  university. 
Somewhere  near  Oxford,  I  stopped  at  a  small  log- 
hoose,  in  order  to  rest  a  little.  I  knocked  at 
the  door,  which  was  opened  by  one  of  the  finest 
lookijig  women  I  thought  I  had  ever  seen,  who 
bade  me  come  in,  in  a  voice  sweet  as  strain  from 
an  Eolian  harp.  She  was  young,  and  though 
not  what  you  would  call  beautiful,  yet  there  was 
an  indescribable  something  about  her  manner, 
look,  and  shape,  which,  together  with  her  virgin- 
like modesty,  made  her  altogether  irresistible. 
She  took  her  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  sat 
down  at  one  side  of  the  lire,  while  I  took  a  seat 
at  the  other.  She  spoke  not,  nor  did  1 ;  but 
look  I  could  not  help,  as  she  bent  with  maternal 
tenderness  over  the  babe  at  her  breast.  I  am 
not  overly  much  given  to  covetousness,  but  if 
ever  I  was  in  danger  of  breaking  the  tenth  com- 
mandment, it  was  sitting  by  that  fireside.  I 
«<;taally  envied  the  husband  of  such  a  wife. 

A  few  miles  beyond  Oxford,  1  entered  Mary- 
land. The  boundary  line,  in  this  direction,  be- 
tween it  and  Pennsylvania,  is  a  very  diminutive 
stream,  or  rather  ditch,  so  narrow  that  I  could 
itand  with  one  foot  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
other  in  Maryland.  Small  though  the  separating 
line  be,  I  could  observe  a  material  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  two  countries.  The 
greater  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  that  I  had 
passed  through,  was  rough  and  hilly,  and  lat- 
terly undulating;  but  after  I  entered  Mary- 
land, the  face  of  the  country  became  almost  a 
dead  level,  with  the  soil  light  and  sandy,  and 
so  continued  until  I  arrived  at  the  Susquehanna. 
The  reason  of  this  change  was  owing  to  my 
'^ceding  farther  and  farther  from  the  moun- 
tams;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mary^ 
land,  in  the  north-west,  is  very  mountainous. 
I^e  roads,  too,  were  now  better  than  in  Penn- 
tflvania. 

In  going  along,  1  stopped  at  a  house  to  look 
at  a  man  t^ing  the  hair  off  what  1  took  to  be  a 
young  pig,  which  he  had  fastened  by  the  heels 
to  one  of  the  porch  pillars. 

"  That's  a  queer-looking  pig  you're  flaying 
there,"  said  I,  to  the  man. 
''  It's  not  a  pig,  sir ;  it's  a  possum." 
"  An  opossum  !  You  surely  don't  pretend  to 
aat  opossums  in  Maryland,  do  ye  ?" 

"  No,  we  don't  pretend  to  eat  them,  but  we 
actually  do;  and  first-rate  eating  they  are— much 
better  than  pig." 

His  answer  somewhat  startled  me,  for  I  thought 
1  had  read  a  good  deal  of  natural  history  and 
geography,  and  I  did  not  recollect  anything 
about  eating  opossums;  but  now  having  eaten 
them  myself,  I  can  assure  the  reader  that,  not. 
withstanding  their  ugly  staring,  gray  fur,  wide 
mouth,  and  rat-tail,  they  are  actually  first-rate 
Ming.  And  why  should  they  not?  they  live 
on  Indian  com,  nuts,  &c. ;  and  I  believe  that,  in 
all  respects,  they  are  much  more  cleanly  than  the 
porkers.  Since  I  am  on  gastronomy^  I  may  as 
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well  add,  that  I  have  also  eeten  racoons,  or 
coons,  as  they  are  commonly  called  in  America  ; 
also  a  first-rate  dish,  much  the  same  flavour  as 
the  opossum,  and  in  great  repute  among  the 
negroes. 

On  the  same  day  I  entered  Maryland,  I  ar- 
rived at  Port  Deposite,  on  the  Susquehanna— a 
ruinous-looking  place,  consisting  of  only  one 
narrow  street,  running  between  a  ridge  of  rocks 
and  the  river.  Here  are  extensive  quarries ;  and 
a  great  deal  of  stone  is  shipped  down  to  Baltic 
more  and  other  places.  The  most  remarkable 
thing,  however,  about  the  place,  is  the  stu- 
pendous bridge  across  the  Susquehanna.  I  waa 
nearly  fourteen  hours  in  going  along  it ;  but  the 
reader  must  recollect  that,  about  half-way  over, 
you  come  to  a  small  island,  upon  which  is  a 
tavern,  where  I  stayed  all  night,  deferring  my 
exit  at  the  other  end  till  next  morning.  The 
bridge  is,  however,  about  a  mile  long,  roofed  in^ 
with  a  gate  at  one  end,  where  you  pay  toll.  The 
tavern-keeper  told  me  there  was  one  still  longer 
further  up  the  river.  Between  this  bridge  and 
Baltimore,  the  country  is  undulating,  road  good, 
and  the  travel,  upon  the  whole,  pleasant.  I  en-^ 
tered  Baltimore  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2dth 
October ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  stores  were  opened, 

called  upon  Mr  G ,  James,  my  old  travelling 

companion's  uncle.  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
given  up  business  in  Baltimore,  and  retired  to 
the  country ;  but  that  money  had  been  sent  to 
New  York,  and  that  the  nephew  was  expected 
daily.  Expecting  my  trunk  down,  with  James, 
I  thought  it  best  to  follow  the  uncle  to  the 
country,  and  wait  there  till  he  arrived;  but, 
before  starting,  I  took  a  peep  at  the  city,  Bal- 
timore is  a  very  handsome,  stirring  place,  of 
great  trade,  as  everybody  knows,  and,  of  course, 
filled  with  splendid  stores.  The  must  prominent 
object  is  the  Washington  monument,  a  splendid 
affair,  and  incontestably  proving  that  Baltimore 
has  more  of  gratitude  than  all  the  other  cities 
of  the  Union  put  together ;  it  has  on  this  account 
been  called  the  Monumental  City.  There  is  also 
another  one,  called  the  Battle  Monument ;  but  in 
commemoration  of  what  battle  I  don't  recollect— 
I  suppose  the  battle  of  Baltimore.  There  are 
numerous  handsome  churches,  among  which  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  takes  the  lead.  Barnum's 
Hotel  is  a  magnificent  building.  With  regard  to 
the  streets,  there  is  nothing  very  remarkable  ; 
they  are  neat  and  clean ;  and  the  main,  or  Market 
Street,  as  I  think  they  call  it,  is  a  very  fine,  long, 
wide  street,  with  the  houses,  in  general,  three 
stories  high.  The  environs  of  Baltimore,  like 
those  of  all  other  cities,  are  adorned  with  many 
handsome  villas  and  country  houses.  I  left  the 
city  in  the  afternoon,  almost  completely  worn  out 
by  wandering  up  and  down  the  streets :  of  course 
I  proceeded  only  a  few  miles  out  of  town  before 
putting  up  for  the  night.  In  walking  along,  I 
came  to  a  tree  with  fruit  upon  it,  bearing  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  large  English  plum.  I  had 
a  good  mind  to  eat  some  of  them;  but  as  they 
might  not  be  plums  after  all,  I  thought  it  safest 
to  defer  my  treat  until  I  procured  further  infor- 
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mation.     This   was  soon  supplied   by  an   old 
woman  whom  I  met. 

''  What  kind  of  tree  is  that  ?"  said  I,  to  her. 

*'  Persimmon  tree." 

"  Is  the  fruit  good  for  eating?" 

<<  Yes  ;  some  people  are  verj  fond  of  them." 

She  passed  on  ;  and  I  made  haste  to  pluck  some 
persimmons— they  looked  so  good.  In  my  mouth 
one  of  them  went ;  hut  not  to  stay  long— I  was  so 
near  choked.  If  I  had  flung  into  my  throat  a 
pound  or  two  of  powdered  galls,  with  as  much 
alum,  the  dry,  astringent,  choking  sensation 
could  not  have  been  much  greater.  I  fairly, 
thought  I  was  poisoned ;  and,  of  course,  made 
many  a  ludicrous  attempt  to  hawk  and  spit; 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  the  fountains  of  my  mouth 
were  so  completely  sealed  up.  I  have  since 
eaten  of  these  persimmons,  after  they  were  ripe, 
which  is,  after  they  have  been  well  frosted  ;  and 
then  they  are  as  full  of  sugar,  or  rather  of 
manna,  as  they  were  before  of  tannin.  1  don't 
like  them  at  all,  although  some  people,  as  the 
old  woman  said,  are  very  fond  of  them.  They 
are  very  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  house  I  put  up  at  over  night,  I  saw  them 
making  buckwheat-cakes  for  the  (irst  time.  I 
thought,  at  first,  the  woman  was  making  pan- 
cakes ;  but,  as  they  did  not  look  )ike  any  pan- 
cakes I  had  ever  seen,  I  concluded  that  she  was 
making  what  the  Scotch  call  heastin  ioone** 
Curious  to  know  whether  the  Americans  made 
the  same  use  of  the  newly-calved  eows'  milk,  I 
put  the  question  to  her,  when  she  told  me  she 
was  making  buckwheat-cakes.  The  most  com. 
mon  way  of  manufacturing  these  is,  by  forming 
the  meal  into  a  thin  batter,  and  dropping  it 
from  a  spoon  upon  a  hot  girdle,  so  as  to  form 
thin  cakes  about  the  size  of  a  biscuit.  They 
are  remarkably  good.  I  do  not  think  the 
Americans  make  either  beastiu  scones  or  cheese 
of  the  milk  of  the  newly-calved  cows — at  least  I 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  its  being  done.  I  may 
add  here,  that  I  never  saw  blood-puddings  in 
America  until  I  reached  Louisiana.  The  Virgin- 
ians, as  far  as  I  know  them,  hold  the  eating  of  blood 
as  an  abomination,  and  as  contrary  to  Scripture. 
The  Creoles,  however,  are  not  so  scrupulous ; 
and,  whatever  priest  or  Scripture  may  say,  eat 
as  many  of  the  good  ihings  of  this  life  as  they 
can  lay  their  teeth  on,  and  blood,  puddings 
among  the  rest. 

A  short  walk  beyond  Scotenfield — ^the  place  I 
stayed  at  last  night — ^brought  me  to  the  end  of 
the  lane  leading  down  to  the  Thistle  Factory, 
(cotton,)  belonging  to  Fridge  and  Morris  of 
Baltimore.  Struck  by  the  name,  and,  moreorer, 
wishing  to  see  the  mill,  I  walked  down  to  it. 
It  is  small,  but  well  managed,  and  most  roman- 
tically "situated  in  a  deep  dell,  through  which 
foams  the  Patspses,  in  its  rocky  channel.  As 
there  is  little  room  for  building  in  the  dell 
Itself,  the  store,  school-house,  and  houses  for 
the  mill  people,  are  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
-—the  whole  forming  an  interesting  little  nook. 

On  coming  out  of  the  mill,  a  heavy  shower  of 


rain  came  on,  which  drove  me,  for  shelter,  into 
the  house  of  the  watchman,  located  at  one  cor. 
ner  of  the  yard.  On  entering,  I  accosted  a 
neat-looking  woman,  who  was  sweeping  the 
floor,  and  asked  if  I  might  rest  a  little,  until  the 
rain  was  over.  Being  answered  in  tbe  affima- 
tive,  we  entered  into  conversation  ;  and,  among 
other  things,  she  said  that,  from  my  tongue.,  she 
did  not  think  I  was  an  American.  Upon  telling 
her  I  was  from  Scotland,  and  from  whst  part, 
she  threw  down  the  broom  with  precipitation, 
ran  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  which  led  to  the 
garret,  and  bawled  out,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice — 

*'  Oh,  man,  Jamie,  oome  down  !  Here's  a 
Scotchman  1" 

Jamie  was  not  hmg  in  msking  his  appeartncs ; 
and,  finding  that  we  were  what  might  be  celled 
near  neighbours  at  home— thai  is,  we  both 
belonged  to  Ayrshire — we  very  soon  got  quite 
gracious.  He  gave  me  an  invitation  to  star  s 
day  or  two  with  him;  and,  as  it  still  rsined 
heavily,  and  to-morrow  was  Sunday,  I  accepted 
it.  During  the  Sabbath,  a  good  many  of  the 
mill  people  dropped  in  to  make  a  call — some, 
perhaps,  through  curiosity  to  see  a  wandering 
stranger-^all  very  well  dressed.  Jamie,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  I  could  not  miss  observing 
the  diflference  between  their  Sunday  suits  end 
his  coarse  apparel,  remarked  that  folks  in  gene- 
ral pit  the  maist  on  their  backs ;  but,  for  bis 
pairt,  he  liked  to  pit  the  maist  in  hia  belly ;  and, 
indeed,  his  Sunday  dinner  did  not  belie  the 
observation,  for  I  doubt  if  Fridge  and  Monii 
themselves  had  a  better  roast  on  their  tables 
than  he  had.  In  the  afternoon,  we  took  a  pro- 
menade down  the  side  of  the  Patapses — a  moit 
delightful  walk,  finely  shaded  by  walnut  trect. 
There  were  also  plenty  of  wild  grapes,  the  fint 
I  had  seen.  They  are  small,  much  resemUiDg 
black  currants,  and  make  a  good  wine,  although 
I  can't  say  that  I  like  the  grapes  themsslvss. 
They  are  very  plentiful  all  over  the  southern 
states.  On  returning  honiewardt,  I  observed 
two  young  lads  hunting  for  wild  turiieyi. 
These  were  the  first  white  people  I  ever  nv 
fowling  upon  the  Sabbath  ;  but  it  is  nothing  aev 
to  me  now. 

On  Monday,  after  leaving  the  Thistle  Factory; 
Hn-'ther  dhurt  travel  brought  me  to  Ellioott'e 
Mills,  among  the  mtist  extensive  in  the  UDii>& 
for  the  manufactory  of  flour.  Here  are  aleo 
iron  works;  and  at  this  place  the  rosd  to 
Fredericktown  crosses  the  Patapaes.  In  two 
days'  march,  I  passed  through  a  turnpike  gste, 
the  first  and  the  last  I  have  seen  in  Ameriet. 
In  the  evening,  I  put  up  at  Poplar  Spring»-& 
very  good  inn. 

I  left  the  above  inn  on  a  most  beautiful  moro- 
ing,  and  was  tripping  it  along  right  merrilyi 
when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  gentleman-<^at  leae^ 
he  had  the  appearance  of  one— -on  hors^sok, 
with  a  led  horse.  He  aeooated  me ;  and  a^^ 
me  where  I  stayed  last  night,  and  whither  I 
was  going.  Of  course,  I  told  him  I  stayed  st 
Poplar  Springs,  and  was  going  to  Traptowm 
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"Tbit'f  a  long  way  to  walk/  tayt  he.  «•  If 
700  choose,  jou  may  get  upon  this  horse." 

"I  thaok  yoa,  air/'  says  I.  «*  I  caa't  ride; 
and  it  will  tire  me  more  than  walking." 

He  fitill  kept  coaxing  and  urging  me  to  mount 
80  much,  that  I  plainly  saw  he  wished  to  get  rid 
of  the  horse ;  but^  at  the  same  time^  in  such  a 
way  as  if  he  were  doing  me  a  favour.  I  did  not 
like  that ;  and  positively  told  him  I  would  not 
mount.  We  parted;  but  I  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  I  saw  him  halt^  for  me  to  get  up  with 
him.    On  my  approach— 

''Well,  sir/'  said  he,  "this  horse  is  so  trouble- 
wme  to  me,  that  you  will  confer  a  great  obliga- 
tion  if  you  take  him  off  my  hands." 

I  told  him  I  could  not  ride  with  a  saddle, 
much  less  bare-backed  ;  but  that,  if  I  could  be 
of  any  aervice  to  him,  I  would  try. 

"  Uh,  never  mind  trying,"  says  he.  ''  Get  op, 
and  youll  learn  as  you  get  along." 

The  animal  was  tall,  and  I  was  short ;  and,  I 
can  assure  you,  I  trembled  all  over  while  I  laid 
bold  of  the  mane  with  one  hand,  and  gave  my 
left  foot  to  the  man  te  hoist  me  up.  Up  I  went, 
however,  like  shot — ^missed  stays  in  crossing  the 
back  of  the  animal,  and  would  soon  have  been 
sprawling  on  the  ground  on  the  other  side,  if  I 
bad  not  caught  hold  of  the  horse  by  the  fore- 
leg, while  the  man  held  on  to  mine.  Being 
pulled  on  again,  and  fairly  balanced — but  my 
bead  swimming  from  its  height  in  the  air — 
tnd  all  things,  in  the  gentleman's  opinion,  in 
food  tailing  trim,  we  started  in  fine  style — that 
i<i  at  a  good  round  trot.  For  a  minute  or  two, 
all  things  went  on  tolerably  enough — I  can't 
ny  smoothly  ;  for  the  trot  was  rather  too  round 
for  me— but,  after  that  short  space,  I  found,  as 
1  anticipated,  that  I  had  got  a  most  purgatorial 
job  of  it  In  spite  of  my  consdenoa,  the  ''  O 
Wds"  and  <*  woes"  eame  forth  thick  and  fast ; 
and,  te  stop  the  swearing,  my  only  resource  was 
in  it<9ping  the  horse,  which  I  happily  accom. 
pliihed,  after  a  few  struggles  at  the  bridle. 
One  good  quality  my  companion  possessed,  was 
that  of  leaving  me  behind  to  my  fate,  as  soon  as 
be  himself  got  out  of  his  trouble.  Of  course,  he 
was  soon  out  of  sight,  and  I  left  to  guide  myself 
at  discretion.  When  I  got  a  sight  of  my  man, 
be  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  a-head,  off  the 
borae,  [and,  in  all  appearance,  waiting  for  my 
coming  up.  When  I  reached  him,  he  was  cut- 
ting a  switch  £rom  a  tree ;  but  little  did  1  dream 
U  was  for  me^  as  my  horse  went  by  far  too  fast 
already.  In  fiust,  I  intended  to  deliver  up  his 
property,  and  have  done  with  him;  but  my 
gentlenian  intended  no  such  thing.  Like  SindU 
bad's  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  he  was  determined  to 
cling  to  ma;  and,  nuveover,  was  determined 
that  my  movements,  for  the  future,  should  have 
a  little  more  of  the  "go"  in  them — be  a  little  more 
spri^tly— notwithstanding,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned,  my  movements  had  hitherto  been 
•prigfatly  enough;  for,  I  am  certain,  it  would 
have  taken  two  men  to  have  kept  me  anything 
^^  sedentary  on  the  horse's  back.  I  mentioned 
By  iiteatim  •£  diinitwntiny> 


"  Oh,  no,"  says  he  ;  *'  you  ean't  do  that." 

I  spoke  to  him  of  my  pains,  of  being  sore  all 
over,  of  being  shaken  all  to  pieces. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that ;  you'll  soon  get  used  to 
it.  Here,  take  this  switch,  and  touch  him 
smartly  with  it." 

I  took  the  switch,  but  with  little  intention  of 
making  much  use  of  it,  although  very  willing  to 
oblige  the  man.  Some  distance  before  us  was  a 
small  town  called  Newmarket — a  most  ominous 
name.  I  was  certain  I  would  have  a  race  of  it 
before  all  was  done;  and  the  more  so  as  the 
man  talked  of  not  stopping,  but  going  through 
the  town  something  like  gentlemen.  1  told  him 
I  would  go  through  it  as  genteelly  as  I  could,  but 
that  the  citizens  could  not  expect  much  gen- 
tility from  a  man  without  a  saddle.  All  things 
being  ready,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse ;  and,  as 
before,  never  looked  behind  to  see  whether  I  was 
started  or  not,  but  rode  on  just  as  if  I  had  been 
riding  alongside  of  him,  and  was  soon  lost  sight  of 
among  the  houses.  For  my  part,  I  was  in  no 
such  hurry ;  and,  as  I  had  kept  on  the  horse's 
back  to  please  the  owner,  I  was  determined  the 
horse  should  walk  to  please  me ;  but  whether 
the  aninul  had  some  drops  of  racing  blood  in 
him,  or  was  of  the  same  mind  as  his  master,  or 
knew  ^the  town,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  the 
hearer  we  got  to  it,  the  faster  he  plied  his  legs. 
I  flung  away  my  switch  as  useless,  and  pulled 
at  the  bridle  with  all  my  might ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose ;  yet  faster  and  faster  he  went.  I  next 
let  go  the  bridle,  and  stuck  to  the  mane ;  and, 
I  tell  ye^  we  went  down  Newmarket  sprightly 
enough.  We  went  so  fast  down  the  street,  that 
I  was  into  the  heart  of  the  town  before  I  ever 
saw  a  single  house— the  street  on  each  side  hav. 
ing  merely  the  appearance  of  two  long,  dark* 
coloured,  striped  ribbons^  It  was  flyiag,  emre 
enough ;  but,  I  goese,  I  made  a  great  many 
more  iybeaidle  myself.  I  only  guess  at  it ;  flor  I 
did  not  see  a  living  soul  till  within  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  of  die  principal  inn,  where  the  horse 
began  to  slacken  his  pace,  as  be  intended  stop^ 
ping  there,  and  where  1^  the  npper  wiadewe 
were  alive  with  yooag  kdiee  witnessing  my  disL 
play  of  rough-ridership.  As  I  did  not  intend 
putting  up  there,  whatever  my  horse  might, 
and  was,  moreover,  nettled  at  the  giggling  of  the 
ladies,  I  thought  I  would  let  them  see  I  was  not 
such  a  bad  heeseman  as  they  supposed;  so, 
resuming  the  bridle,  I  turned  my  horse's  head 
to  the  street;  but,  as  bed  ludc  would  have  it, 
there  happened  to  be  another  inn  right  opposite, 
to  which  the  horse  directed  himself  in  spite  of 
me*  JbKe  bolted  right  aotess ;  and,  so  saddenly 
did  he  bring  himself  to  at  the  door,  that  I 
bolted  off  his  back  into  the  gutter ;  and  so  ended 
my  Newmarket  ride — a  ride  I  did  not  get  the 
better  of  for  two  months.  Having  gathered  my-^ 
self  up,  I  took  the  bridle,  aad'led,  or  ratlMr 
hauled  the  animal  through  the  remainder  of  the 
town — ^not  waiting  for  the  congratulations  of 
the  populace,  of  which  it  is  commonly  pretty 
prodigal,"  on  such  exhibitions  of  skill  and  dex* 
terity.    Having  deared  the  tomu,  I  waked  for 
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the  gentlenum^  whom  I  saw  retaming  to  look  for 
me.  I  delivered  him  hie  horse^  telling  him  I 
thought  I  had  obliged  him  enough,  and  he  must 


next  oblige  me  by  taking  him  off  my  handi,  as  I 
could  very  well  perform  the  reit  of  my  jouniey 
on  my  own  lege. — (To  be  eonHnued,) 


JEFFERSON'S  DAUGHTER. 


«*  nil  aMftod,  on  the  Mithoritjr  of  an  AmericMi  newipMer,  thst  the  dwightar  of  Thoouw  Jeflfenon»  late  Preiideat  of  the  Voltitf 
atfttoi,  WM  Mid  At  New  Orleftni/n*  1000  doOv*."— ITonKivCftrmieie. 


Xav  the  blood  that  at  Leziofton  poured  d*er  the  plain. 
When  thy  toin  warred  with  tyranti  their  rights  to 
uphold— 

Can  the  tide  of  Niagara  wipe  oat  the  itainP 
No  I  j6flenon*s  child  haa  been  bartered  for  gold! 

Do  ye  boast  of  yonr  freedom  ?    Peace,  babblers,  be  still ! 

Prate  not  of  the  goddess  who  scarce  deigns  to  bear. 
Have  ye  power  to  unbind  ?    Are  ye  wanUng  in  will  9 

Most  the  groan  of  yoor  bondsmen  still  torture  the  ear  ? 

The  daughter  of  Jefferson  sold  for  a  slare  I 
The  child  of  a  freeman,  for  dollars  and  franei  I 

The  roar  of  applause  when  your  orators  rave 
Is  lost  in  the  sound  of  her  chain  as  It  clanks. 

Peace,  then,  ye  blasphemers  of  Liberty's  name  I 
Though  red  was  the  blood  by  your  forefothers  spilt ; 


Still  redder  your  cheeks  should  be  mantled  with  shame^ 
Till  the  spirit  of  freedom  shall  cancel  the  guilL 

But  the  brand  of  the  slave  ia  the  tint  of  hia  akin, 
Though  hia  heart  may  beat  loyal  and  trueuodeneath ; 

While  the  aoul  of  the  tyrant  ia  rotten  within, 
And  hia  white  the  mere  cloak  to  the  blackoeii  of 
death. 

Are  ye  deaf  to  the  plainta  that  each  moment  ariae  ? 

Ia  it  thua  ye  forget  the  mild  preeepta  of  Penn* 
Unheeding  the  clamour  that  ^  maddena  the  skies,** 

Aa  ye  trample  the  righta  of  your  dark  fellow-men  ? 

When  the  incenae  that  gtowa  before  Liberty's  shiise 
Is  unmiz*d  with  the  blood  of  the  gallM  and  oppreM*d— 

Oh  !  then,  and  then  only,  the  boast  may  be  thine, 
That  the  stripes  and  stars  ware  o*er  a  land  of  the 
blest.  E. 


ODE  TO  LABOUR. 


Hail  labour  f  source,  thro*  bounteous  Nature's  aid, 
Of  cv'ry  blessing  which  sustains  mankind  I— 
Yea,  Nature*s  fiowns  thy  powV  bath  so  Bll«y*d, 
That  man  thro*  life  need  acarce  an  eril  find 
From  aultry  sun,  or  piercing  wintry  wind. 

With  wonder  may  we  riew  what  thon*st  achier'd, 
8o  fetter*d  aa  thou  hithfrto  hast  been  ; 
But  from  thy  tmmmela  soon  thou*lt  bn  relieT*d, 
.  And  wafi  thy  aona  to  happtneaa  serene, 
Which  *twere  Tain  thought  to  contemplate  unaeen* 

Amaz*d,  we  see  thee,  with  a  dauntless  mind. 
Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  descend ; 
And  Nature*s  boundless  treaaures,  there  confln*d, 
From  their  long  reatingplace  thou  doat  unbend— 
Upraiae  to  light — to  human  uae*a  aend. 

Enraptur*d  view  yon  beauteoua  fertile  plain, 
Late  unproductive,  deaolate,  and  bare, 
Where  Nature  ralnly  gave  aoil,  sun,  and  rain, 
TiU  thou  did*at  ply  thy  Tig*roua  arm  with  care, 
Nor  grain,  nor  herbage,  flower  nor  fruit  grew  therer 

Ddighted,  yonder  splendid  nuurt  behold. 

Or  rich  bazaar,  where  coatly  treaaurea  ahine; 

The  glare  of  light  therein  which  doth  unfold 

The  Taried  wealth,  too  num*roua  to  define ; 

They,  each  and  all,  haye  sprung  from  hands  of  thine  T 

On  yon  stupendous  pile  astonish*d  gaze, 

Which  aeema  to  hurl  defiance  to  Old  Time; 

Kach  minute  part  thon*at  form*d,  the  mass  dld*ft  raiser 

As  'twere  tnm  chaos  to  a  work  sublime. 

To  shidd  each  inmate  from  the  changefiil  dima* 

On  yonder  stately  barque  look  with  surprise^ 
Which  dauntless  ranges  o*er  the  ocean  wide  i 
By  thee  'twas  form*d— 'Us  stor'd  where'er  she  liei« 
Her  sails  thou*lt  trim,  or  pow'rfW  engines  guide : 
T«  coMMTM  apc^ada  thy  wealth  m  eT*fy  ^? 


The  electric  shaft  propeird  by  yon  dark  cloud. 
From  human  habitation  thou'lt  convey ; 
Tho*  lightning  glarea  and  thunder  apeaka  aloud, 
We  can  the  elemental  atrife  aurvey 
Unharmed,  if  thou  thy  powerful  aid  diaplay. 

Yon  gaudy,  glitt*i{ng  coach  thy  handa  did  rear. 
And  all  the  trappings  which  belong  thereto, 
The  hordes  did  supply,  or  steam  prepare— 
Produced  each  power,  by  which  it  onwMrd  flew : 
Thy  aid  withdrawn,  a  useless  thing  thon'dst  view  1 

Yon  parchment  deeds  compactly  seal'd  and  sign^ 
Thro*  which  vain  idlers  have  usurped  the  soil, 
Pleec*d  thee  and  thine,  by  fraud  and  force  oombin^d, 
And,  by  mere  suff'rance  thereon,  let  thee  toil : 
Yea  skins,  seals,  wax  thou*bt  form*d  but  to  despoil 

Yon  implementa  of  horrid  war  thou*at  made, 
With  which  thy  aacred  righu  are  from  thee  wteit; 
Ay,  worse  than  all,  thy  deareat  aona  anay*d, 
Have  held  the  deadly  weapona  to  thy  breast, 
By  tyrants  forced,  and  destitution  press*d. 


Thy  ingrate  ofispring— «  Capital*'  by  i 
Who  should  thy  strength  replenish  and  i 
Doth  madly  join  all  those  who*d  thee  defome^ 
Thy  sturdy  limbs  in  fetters  vile  who*d  chain. 
Or  fain  thy  Iife*s-blood  suck  from  ev'ry  vein. 

Too  long,  thou  all  productive  power,  thoa*st  wen 
iGontumely's  garb.    Yea,  destitute,  ancbeei*d, 
Too  long  the  bitter  taunt  thou*at  umely  borM, 
Of  those  who've  wanton*d  in  the  wealth  thoo*8t  raarM  >- 
Hail,  happy  change — thy  arm'a  now  raia'd  and  ftar*d. 

BuCtho^  thy  ann*a  in  giant  strength  erect, 
Aa  infanta',  harmleas,  thou  its  pow*r  will  wieM; 
Thy  aacred  righte  thou*lt  graap— each  wrong  correct, 
Then  act  wlUi  mercy— not  to  vengeance  yield  ^— 
Wiadom  and  worth  thou'lt  succour— weakness  iMA: 
AM  IjiDUfTBiova  JUiounn^ 
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BY  THB  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 
NO.  IV.— WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH  AND  ROBERT  80UTHEY. 


That  night — ^the  first  of  my  personal  inter- 
eoane  with  Wordsworth — the  first  in  which  I 
nw  him  face  to  face — ^was  (it  is  little^  indeed^  to 
uj)  memorable:  it  was  marked  by  a  change 
even  in  the  physical  condition  of  my  nervous 
system.    Long  disappointment— -hope  for  ever 
biffled^  (and  why  should  it  be  less  painful  because 
M{f-baffled?) — vexation  and  self-blame,  almost 
•elf-contempt^  at  my  own  want  of  courage  to  face 
the  man  whom  of  all  since  the  Flood  I  most 
yearned  to  behold :  — these  feelings  had  impressed 
upoD  my  nervous  sensibilities  a  character  of  ir. 
ritaiion—agitatlon — restlessness— eternal   self- 
dissatisfaction — which  were  gradually  gathering 
into  a  distinct,  well-defined  type,  that  would, 
but  for  youth— almighty  youth^  and  the  spirit 
of  yontlv — have  shaped  itself  into  some  nervous 
complaint^  wearing  symptoms  eui  generis,  (for 
most  nervous  complaints^  in  minds  that  are  at  all 
eccentric,  will  be  sui  generie;)   and,  perhaps, 
finally,  have  been  immortalized  in  some  medical 
jonmal  as  the  anomalous  malady  of  an  interesting 
joong  gentleman,  aged  twenty-two,  who  was 
snpposed  to  have  studied  too  severely,  and  to 
bave  perplexed'^is  brain  with  German  metaphy- 
si<^    To  this  result  things  tended ;  but,  in  one 
boor,  all  passed  away.     It  was  gone,  never  to 
fetnm*    The  spiritual  being  whom  I  had  anti- 
cipated—for,  like  Eloise, 

"  My  fency  firam'd  him  of  th*  aofpelic  kind— 
Some  emanation  of  th'  all  beauteoai  miod'*— 
this  ideal  creature  had,  at  length,  been  seen — 
B^ra  '*  in  the  flesh" — seen  with  fleshly  eyes  ; 
and  now,  though  he  did  not  cease  for  years  to 
^ear  something  of  the  glory  and  the  aureola 
▼bich,  in  Popish  legends,  invests  the  head  of 
snperfauman  beings,  yet  it  was  no  longer  as  a 
being  to  be  feared — it  was  as  Raphael,  the  *'  af- 
fable" angel,  who  conversed  on  the  terms  of  man 
with  man,  that  I  now  regarded  him. 

It  was  four  o'clock,  perhaps,  when  we  arrived. 
At  that  hour  the  daylight  soon  declined ;  and, 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  were  all  collected 
about  the  tea-table.  This,  with  the  Wordsworths, 
uder  the  simple  rustic  system  of  habits  which 
^ey  cherished  then,  and  for  twenty  years  after, 
^■s  the  most  delightful  meal  in  the  day;  just 
as  dinner  is  in  great  cities,  and  for  the  same 
'cason — because  it  was  prolonged  into  a  meal  of 
leisure  and  conversation.  And  the  reason  why 
any  meal  favours  and  encourages  conversation  is 
pretty  much  the  same  as  that  which  accounts 
for  the  breaking  down  of  so  many  lawyers,  and 
generally  their  iU-succese,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  the  courts  of  law,  when  a  man  is  ha- 
nuiguing  upon  general  and  abstract  topics,  if  at 
foy  moment  he  feels  getting  beyond  his  depth, 
if  he  finds  his  anchor  driving,  he  can  always 


bring  up,  and  drop  his  anchor  anew  upon  the 
terra  firma  of  his  case :  the  facts  of  this,  as  fur- 
nished by  his  brief,  always  assure  him  of  a  retreat 
as  soon  as  he  finds  his  more  general  thoughts 
failing  him ;  and  the  consciousness  of  this  retreat, 
by  inspiring  confidence,  makes  it  much  less  pro^ 
bable  that  they  should  fail.     But,  in  Parliament, 
where  the  advantage  of  a  case  with  given  facts 
and  circumstances,  or  the  details  of  a  statistical 
report,  does  not  ofi^er  itself  once  in  a  dozen  times 
that  a  member  has  occasion  to  speak — where  he 
has  to  seek  unpremeditated  arguments  and  rea. 
sonings  of  a  general  nature,  from  the  impossibi- 
lity of  wholly  evading  the  previous  speeches  that 
may  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  House  ; 
— this  necessity,  at  any  rate  a  trying  one*to  most 
people,  is  doubly  so  to  one  who  has  always  walked 
in  the  leading-strings  of  a  ease — always  swam 
with  the  help  of  bladders,  in  the  conscious  re* 
source  of  his  faele.    The  reason,  therefore,  why 
a  lawyer  succeeds  ill  as  a  senator,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sudden  removal  of  an  artificial  aid.    Now, 
just  such  an  artificial  aid  is  furnished  to  timid  or 
to  unready  men  by  a  dinner-table,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous attentions,  courtesies,  or  occupations 
which  it  enjoins  or  permits,  as  by  the  fixed  me^ 
moranda  of  a  brief.    If  a  man  finds  the  ground 
slipping  from  beneath  him  in  a  discussion— if, 
in  a  tide  of  illustration,  he  suddenly  comes  to  a 
pause  for  want  of  matter — he  can  make  a  grace- 
ful close,  a  self-interruption,  that  shall  wear  the 
interpretation  of  forbearance,  or  even  win  the 
rhetorical  credit  of  an  apoHopeeie,  (according  to 
circumstances,)  by  stopping  to  perform  a  duty 
of  the  occasion :  pressed  into  a  dilemma  by  some 
political  partisan,  one  may  evade  it  by  pressing 
him  to  take  a  little  of  the  dish  before  one ;  or, 
plagued  for  a  reason  which  is  not  forthcoming, 
one  may  deprecate  this  logical  rigour  by  inviting 
one's  tormentor  to  wine.    In  short,  what  I  mean 
to  say  is,  that  a  dinner  party,  or  any  meal  which 
is  made  the  meal  for  intellectual  relaxation,  must 
for  ever  offerthe  advantages  of  a  paliBstra,  in  which 
the  weapons  are  foils  and  the  wounds  not  mor- 
tal :  in  which^  whUst  the  interest  is  that  of  a  real, 
the  danger  is  that  of  a  sham  fight:  in  which, 
whilst  there  is  always  an  opportunity  for  swim* 
ming  into  deep  waters,  there  is  always  a  retreat 
into  shallow  ones.    And  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  maxim,  that  no  nation  is  civilized  to  the  height 
of  its  capacity  until  it  has  one  such  meal.    With 
our  ancestors  of  sixty  years  back,  this  meal  was 
supper :  with  the  Athenians  and  Greeks  it  was 
dinner,*  (coena  and  dthrvov,)  as  with  ourselves ; 

*  A  curions  dinertation  mifht  be  written  on  thii  snh* 
ject.  Meantime,  it  it  remariuible  that  almoat  all  modem 
nationi  have  committed  the  blonder  of  sappoiing  the  Latin 
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only  that  the  hour  was  a  very  early  one^  in  con- 
sequence^  partly,  of  the  •arly  bedtime  of  these 
nations,  (which  again  was  occasioned  by  the 
deamess  of  candle-light  to  the  m^s  of  those  who 
had  political  rights,  on  whose  account  the  foren- 
sic  meetings,  the  visits  of  clients  to  their  patrons, 
&c.,  opened  the  political  day  by  four  hours  ear- 
lier than  with  us,)  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  uncommercial  habits  of  the  ancients — 
commerce  having  at  no  time  created  an  aristo- 
«raoy  of  its  own,  and,  therefore,  having  at  no 
time  and  in  no  city  (no,  not  Alexandria  nor  Car- 
thage) dictated  the  household  and  social  arrange- 
ments, or  the  distribution  of  its  hours. 

I  have  been  led  insensibly  into  this  digression. 
I  now  resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative.  That 
night,  after  hearing  conversation  superior  by 
much,  in  its  tone  and  subject,  to  any  which  I 
had  ever  heard  before— one  exception  only  being 
made,  in  favour  of  Coleridge,  whose  style  diffeied 
from  Wordsworth's  in  this,  that  being  far  more 
agile  and  more  comprehensive,  consequently  more 
■howy  and  surprising,  it  was  less  impressive  and 
weighty ;  for  Wordsworth's  was  slow  in  its 
movement,  solemn,  majestic.  After  a  luxury  so 
rare  as  this,  I  found  myself,  about  eleven  at 
night,  in  a  pretty  bedroom,  about  fourteen  feet 
by  twelve.  Much  I  feared  that  this  might  turn 
out  the  best  room  in  the  house ;  and  it  illus- 
trates the  hospitality  of  my  new  friends,  to  men- 
tion that  it  was.  Early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
mwoke  by  a  little  voice,  issuing  from  a  little 
oottage  bed  in  an  opposite  corner,  soliloquising  in 
a  low  tone.  I  soon  recognised  the  words — 
"  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried ;"  and  the  voice  I  easily  conjee 
tured  to  be  that  of  the  eldest  amongst  Words- 
worth's children,  a  son,  and  at  that  time  about 
three  years  old.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine  boy 
in  strength  and  size,  promising  (which  has  in 
fact  been  realised)  a  much  more  powerful  per. 
■on,  physically,  than  that  of  his  father.  Miss 
Wordsworth  I  found  making  breakfast  in  the 
little  sitting-room.  No  urn  was  there ;  no  glit- 
tering breakfast  service ;  a  kettle  boiled  upon 
the  fire,  and  everything  was  in  harmony  with 
these  unpretending  arrangements.  I,  the  son 
of  a  merchant,  and  naturally,  therefore,  in  the 
midst  of  luxurious  (though  not  ostentatious)  dis. 
play  from  my  childhood^  had  never  seen  so 
humble  a  minage  :  and  contrasting  the  dignity 
of  the  man  with  this  honourable  poverty,  and 
this  eourageous  avowal  of  it,  his  utter  absenca 
of  all  effort  to  disguise  the  simple  truth  of  the 
oase,  I  felt  my  admiration  increase  to  the  utter- 
most by  alll  saw.  This,  thought  I  to  myself,  is, 
indaed,  in  his  own  words—- 

<<  Plain  living,  and  high  tUnkinf  .'* 
This  is  indeed  to  reserve  the  humility  and  the 


or  supper  to  be  ccma,  and  of  dinner,  prandhtm. 
Vow,  the  enential  definition  of  dinner  is,  that  which  is 
the  main  meal— <what  the  Preach  call  the  great  meal.) 
By  that  or  any  teet,  (for  example,  the  time,  three  p.m.,; 
the  Roman  ccena  was  dinner.  Bven  Louis  XII.,  whose 
4eath  Is  partly  ascribed  to  his  having  altered  his  dinner 
hour  from  nine  to  eleven  A.if.  in  compliment  to  his 
yovng  Bngliah  hiids^  did  not  Mip  at  three  p.m. 


parsimonies  of  life  for  its  bodily  enjoyments,  and 
to  apply  its  lavishness  and  its  laxury  to  its 
enjoyments  of  the  intellect.  So  might  Milton 
have  lived  ;  so  Marvel.  Throughout  the  day— 
which  was  rainy — the  same  style  of  modeet 
hospitality  prevailed.  Wordsworth  and  bis 
sister— myself  being  of  the  party — walked  out 
in  spite  of  the  rain,  and  made  the  circuit  of  the 
two  lakes.  Grasmere  and  its  dependancy  Rydal— 
a  walk  of  about  six  miles.  On  the  third  dsy, 
Mrs  Coleridge  having  now  pursued  her  journey 
northward  to  Keswick,  and  having,  at  her  de- 
parture, invited  me,  in  her  own  name  as  well  ss 
Southey's,  to  come  and  see  them,  Wordsworth 
proposed  that  we  should  go  thither  in  compinj, 
but  not  by  the  direct  route — a  distance  of  only 
thirteen  miles :  this  we  were  to  take  in  our  T(md 
homeward ;  our  outward-bound  joamey  was  to 
be  by  way  of  Ulleswater — a  circuit  of  forty- 
three  miles. 

On  the  third  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Gras- 
mere,  I  found  the  whole  family,  except  the  two 
children,  prepared  for  the  expedition  across  the 
mountains.    I  had  heard  of  no  hordes,  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  we  were  to  walk ;  however, 
at  the  moment  of  starting,  a  cart— the  common 
farmers'  cart  of  the  country — ^roade  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  driver  was  a  bonny  young  woman 
of  the  vale.    Such  a  vehicle  I  had  never  in  my 
life  seen  used  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  what  was 
good   enough   for  the  Wordsworths  was  good 
enough  for  me  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  were  all 
carted  along  to  the  little  town,*or  large  village, 
of  Ambleside — ^three  and   a-half  miles  distant. 
Our  style  of  travelling  occasioned  no  astonish, 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  we  met  a  smiling  salu- 
tation wherever  we  appeared — Miss  Wordsworth 
being,  as  I  observed,  the  person  most  familiarly 
known  of  our  party,  and  the  one  who  took  upon 
herself  the  whole  expenses  of  the  flying  colio- 
quies  exchanged  with  stragglers  on  the  road. 
What  struck  me  with  most  astonishment,  how- 
ever, was  the  liberal  manner  of  our  fair  driver, 
who  made  no  scruple  of  taking  a  lehp,  with  the 
reins  in  her  hand,  and  seating  herself  dexter, 
ously  upon  the  shafts   (or,  in  Westmoreland 
phrase,  the  tranui)  of  the  cart.    From  Ambleside 
— and  without  one  foot   of   intervening  ^ 
groimd — ^begins   to   rise  the  famous  ascent  of 
Kirkstone;  after  which,  for  throe  long  milei, 
all  riding  in  a  cart  drawn  by  one  horse  beooaM 
impossible.    The  ascent  ia  conEiputad  at  three 
miles,  but  is,  probably,  a  little  more.     In  tome 
parts  it  is  almost  fHghtfully  steep;  for  therosd 
being  only  the  original  mountain  trade  of  tbep- 
herds,  gradually  widened  and   improved  from 
age  to  age,  (especially  since  the  era  of  touriitfl 
began,)  is  carried  over  ground  which  no  eaginsc') 
even  in  alpine  countries,  would  have  viewed  as 
practicable.     In  ascending,  this  ia  fdt  chiefly  as 
an  obstruction  and  not  as  a  peril,  unless  where 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  horses  badcing ;  but  in  the 
reverse  order,  some  of  these  preoipikms  descents 
are  terrific:  and  yet,  onoe  in  utter  daricaeesi 
after  midnight,  and  the  darknea^itradiated  only 
by  continual  streama  of  lightning,  I  was  diireB 
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down  this  whole  detcent,atafull  gallop^  by  a  young 
vomtn — the  carriage  being  a  light  one,  the  horses 
frightened,  and  the  descents,  at  some  critical 
parts  of  the  road,  so  literally  like  the  sides  of  a 
house,  that  it  was  diflicalt  to  keep  the  fore 
wheels  from  pressing  upon  the  hind  legs  of  the 
hunes.  Indeed,  this  is  only  according  to  the 
cQstom  of  the  country,  as  1  have  before  men. 
tioned.  The  innkeeper  of  Ambleside,  or  Low- 
wood,  will  not  mount  this  formidable  hill  without 
four  horses.  The  leaders  you  are  not  required 
to  take  beyond  the  first  three  miles;  but,  of 
course,  they  are  glad  if  you  will  take  them  on 
the  whole  stage  of  nine  miles,  to  Patterdale ; 
and,  in  that  case,  there  is  a  real  luxury  at  hand 
for  those  who  enjoy  velocity  of  motion.  The 
descent  into  Patterdale  is  much  above  two  miles ; 
but  such  is  the  propensity  for  flying  down  hills  in 
^Testmoreland,  that  I  have  found  the  descent 
accomplished  in  about  six  minutes,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  miles  an-hour ;  the  various 
turnings  of  the  road  making  the  speed  mnch 
more  sensible  to  the  traveller.  The  pass,  at  the 
summit  of  this  ascent,  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
in  sublimity  with  the  pass  under  Groat  Gavil 
from  Wastdalehead ;  but  it  is  solemn',  and  pro. 
foundly  impressive.  At  a  height  so  awful  as  this, 
it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  all  human  dwell, 
ings  have  been  long  left  behind  :  no  sound  of 
human  life,  no  bells  of  churches  or  chapels  ever 
ascend  so  far.  And,  as  is  noticed  in  Words, 
worth's  fine  stanzas  upon  this  memorable  pass, 
tbe  only  sound  that,  even  in  noon  day,  disturbs 
the  sleep  of  the  weary  pedestrian,  is  that  of  the 
bee  murmuring  amongst  the  mountain  flowers— 
a  sound  as  ancient 

"At  BtQ*s  imperial  front,  and  woman^s  roseate  bloom. *^ 
This  way,  and  (which,  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
nse,  is  an  important  point)  this  way,  of  necessity 
sod  inevUMy,  passed  the  Roman  legions;  for  it  is 
s  mathematio  impossibility  that  any  other  route 
could  be  found  for  an  army  nearei^  to  the  east- 
ward of  this  pass  than  by  way  of  Kendal  and 
Shsp ;  nearer  to  the  westward,  than  by  way  of 
Legbesthwaite  and  8t  John's  Vale,  (and  so  by 
Threlkeld  to  Penrith.)  Now,  these  two  roads 
are  exactly  twenty-five  milee  apart ;  and,  since 
a  Roman  cohort  was  stationed  at  Ambleside, 
(Ambogiane,)  it  is  pretty  evident  that  this  cohort 
voold  not  oorreipond  with  the  more  northerly 
itations  by  either  of  these  remote  routes-^hav. 
log  immediately  before  it  this  direct  though 
difficult  pass  of  Kirkstone.  On  the  solitary  area 
of  table-land  which  you  find  at  the  summit^* 
though,  heaven  knows,  you  might  almost  cover 
it  with  a  drawing-room  carpet,  *o  suddenly  does 
the  mouAtaia  take  to  ite  old  trick  of  precipitous 
desoent,  on  both  sides  alike— ^there  are  only  two 
objects  to  remind  yon  of  man  and  his  workman, 
ship.  One  la  a  guide-post-^alirays  a  picturesque 
nd  interesting  object,  because  it  esepresses  a 
▼ild  country  and  a  labyrinth  of  roads,  and 
oflen  madd  much  more  interesting  (as  in  this 
ease)  by  tiia  lichens  which  cover  it,  and  which 
TMord  tihe  generatkws  of  men  to  whom  it  has 
dene  ite  oOee;  as  alto  by  the  emcifix  form 


which  inevitably  recall,  in  all  mountainous 
regions,  the  crosses  of  Catholic  lands,  raised  to 
the  memory  of  way-faring  men  who  have  perished 
by  the  hand  of  the  assassin.  The  other  memo- 
rial  of  man  is  even  more  interesting : — Amongst 
the  fragments  of  rock  which  lie  in  the  confusion 
of  a  ruin  on  each  side  of  the  road,  one  there  is 
which  exceeds  the  rest  in  height,  and  which,  in 
shape,  presents  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a 
church.  This  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road  as 
you  are  going  from  Ambleside ;  and,  from  its 
name,  Churchstone,  (Kirkstone,)  is  derived  the 
name  of  the  pass,  and  from  the  pass  the  name  of 
the  mountain.  The  guide-post-^which  was  really 
the  work  of  man — tells  those  going  southwards 
(for  to  those  who  go  northwards  it  is  useless, 
since,  in  that  direction,  there  is  no  choice  of 
roads)  that  the  left  hand  track  conducts  you  to 
Troutbeck,  and  Bownesa,  and  Kendal ;  the  right 
hand  to  Ambleside,  and  Hawkshead,  and  Ulver- 
stone.  The  church-^which  is  but  a  phantom  of 
man's  handiwork-^^might,  however,  reaUy  be 
mistaken  for  such,  were  it  not  that  the  rude  and 
almost  inaccessible  state  of  the  adjacent  ground 
proclaims  the  truth.  As  to  size,  that  is  remark- 
ably difficult  to  estimate  upon  wild  heaths  or 
mountain  solitudes,  where  there  are  no  leadings 
through  gradations  of  distance,  nor  any  artificial 
standards,  from  which  height  or  breadth  can  be 
properly  deduced.  This  mimic  church,  however, 
has  a  peculiarly  fine  e£Pect  in  this  wild  situation, 
which  leaves  so  far  below  the  tumults  of  this 
world :  the  phantom  church,  by  suggesting  the 
phantom  and  evanescent  image  Of  a  congrega- 
tion, where  never  congregation  met ;  of  the  peal- 
ing organ,  where  never  sound  was  heard  except 
of  wild  natural  notes,  or  else  of  the  wind  rush- 
ing through  these  mighty  gates  of  everlasting 
rock— in  this  way,  the  fanciful  image  that  accom- 
panies the  traveller  on  his  road,  for  half  a  mile 
or  more,  serves  to  bring  out  the  antagonist  feel- 
ing of  intense  and  awful  solitude,  which  is  the 
natural  and  presiding  sentiment — the  reliyio  loci 
-^that  broods  for  ever  over  the  romantic  pass. 

Hiving  walked  up  Kirkstone,  we  ascended  our 
cart  again ;  then  rapidly  descended  to  Brothers' 
Water — a  lake  which  lies  immediately  below; 
and,  about  three  miles  further^  through  endless 
woods  and  under  the  shade  of  mighty  fells,  im- 
mediate dependencies  and  processes  of  the  still 
more  mighty  Helvellyn,  we  approached  the  vale 
of  Patterdale,  when,  by  moonlight,  we  reached  y 
the  inn.  Here  we  found  horses— by  whom  fur- 
nished I  never  asked  nor  heard ;  perhaps  I  owe 
somebody  for  a  horse  to  this  day.  All  I  remem- 
ber is— that  through  those  most  romantic  woods 
and  rocks  of  Stybarren-^^hrough  those  silent 
glens  of  Qlencoin  and  Olenridding— through 
that  most  romantic  of  parks  then  belonging  to 
the  Buke  of  Norfolk,  viz.,  Oobarrow  Park — ^we 
saw  alternately,  for  four  miles,  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  the  most  awful  spectacles— 
*  Abbey  windows 
And  Moorish  tsmplfs  of  the  Hindoos,** 

all  fantastic^  all  as  unreal  and  shadowy  as  the 
moonlight  which  created  thsra';  whilst,  at  every 
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angle  of  the  road,  broad  gleams  came  upwards 
of  Ulleswater^  stretching  for  nine  miles  north- 
ward^ but^  fortunately  for  its  effect,  broken  into 
three  watery  chambers  of  almost  equal  length, 
and  rarely  visible  at  once.  At  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  in  a  house  called  Ewsmere^  we  passed  the 
night,  haying  accomplished  about  twenty. two 
miles  only  in  our  day's  walking  and  riding.  The 
next  day  Wordsworth  and  I^  leaving  at  Ewsmere 
the  rest  of  our  party,  spent  the  morning  in 
roaming  through  the  woods  of  Lowther;  and^ 
towards  evening,  we  dined  together  at  Emont 
Bridge,  one  mile  short  of  Penrith.  Afterwards, 
we  walked  into  Penrith.  There  Wordsworth 
left  me  in  excellent  quarters — the  house  of  Cap- 
tain Wordsworth,  from  which  the  family  hap- 
pened to  be  absent.  Whither  he  himself  ad- 
journed^ I  know  not,  nor  on  what  business; 
however^  it  occupied  him  throughout  the  next 
day ;  and^  therefore,  I  employed  myself  in  saun- 
tering along  the  road,  about  seventeen  miles,  to 
Keswick.  There  I  had  been  directed  to  ask  for 
Greta  Hall,  which,  with  some  little  difficulty,  I 
found ;  for  it  stands  ont  of  the  town  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  upon  a  little  eminence  overhanging 
the  river  Greta.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock 
when  I  reached  Southey's  door;  for  1  had  stopped 
to  dine  at  a  little  publichouse  in  Threlkeld, 
and  had  walked  slowly  for  the  last  two  hours  in 
the  dark.  The  arrival  of  a  stranger  occasioned 
a  little  sensation  in  the  house ;  and,  by  the  time 
the  front  door  could  be  opened,  I  saw  Mrs  Cole- 
ridge, and  a  gentleman  whom  I  could  not  doubt 
to  be  Southey>  standing,  very  hospitably,  to  greet 
my  entrance.  Southey  was^  in  person,  somewhat 
taller  than  Wordsworth,  being  about  five  feet 
eleven  in  height,  or  a  trifie  more,  whilst  Words- 
worth was  about  five  feet  ten ;  and,  partly  from 
having  slenderer  limbs,  partly  from  being  more 
sjrmmetrically  formed  about  the  shoulders  than 
Wordsworth,  he  struck  one  as  a  better  and 
lighter  figure,  to  the  effect  of  which  his  dress 
contributed;  for  he  wore  pretty  constantly  a 
short  jacket  and  pantaloons,  and  had  much  the 
air  of  a  Tjrrolese  mountaineer.  On  the  next  day 
arrived  Wordsworth.  I  could  read  at  once,  in 
the  manner  of  the  two  authors,  that  they  were 
not  on  particularly  friendly,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  confidential  terms.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if 
both  had  silently  said — we  are  too  much  men  of 
sense  to  quarrel,  because  we  do  not  happen  par- 

*  ticularly  to  like  each  other's  writings:  we  are 
neighbours,  or  what  passes  for  such  in  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  shew  each  other  the  courtesies 
which  are  becoming  to  men  of  letters ;  and,  for 
any  closer  connexion^  our  distance  of  thirteen 
miles  may  be  always  sufficient  to  keep  us  from 
that  In  after  life,  it  is  true— fifteen  years,  per- 
haps, from  this  time — ^many  circumstances  com- 
bined to  bring  Southey  and  Wordsworth  into 
more  intimate  terms  ef  friendship :  agreement 

,  in  politics,  sorrows  which  had  happened  to  both 
alike  in  their  domestic  relations,  and  the  sort  of 
tolerance  for  different  opinions  in  literature,  or, 
indeed,  in  anything  else,  which  advancing  years 
and  experience  are  sure  to  bring  with  them*  But, 


at  this  period,  Southey  and  Wordsworth  enter- 
tained a  mutual  esteem,  but  did  not  cordially  like 
each  other.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  odd  if  they 
had.  Wordsworth  lived  in  the  open  air :  Southey 
in  his  library,  which  Coleridge  used  to  call  his 
wife.  Southey  had  particularly  elegant  habits 
(Wordsworth  called  them  finical)  in  the  use  of 
books.  Wordsworth,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
negligent,  and  so  self-indulgent  in  the  same  ease, 
that  as  Southey,  laughing,  expressed  it  to  me 
some  years  afterwards,  when  I  was  staying  at 
Greta  Hall  on  a  visit — **  To  introduce  Words- 
worth into  one's  library,  is  like  letting  a  bear 
into  a  tulip  garden."  What  I  mean  by  self- 
indulgent  is  this :  generally  it  happens  that  new 
books  baffle  and  mock  one's  curiosity  by  their 
uncut  leaves ;  and  the  trial  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  as  when,  in  some  town,  where  you  are 
utterly  unknown,  you  meet  the  postman  at  a 
distance  from  your  inn,  with  some  letter  for 
yourself  from  a  dear,  dear  friend  in  foreign  re- 
gions, without  money  to  pay  the  postage.  How 
is  it  with  you,  dear  reader,  in  such  a  case  ?  Are 
you  not  tempted  (/  am  grievously)  to  snatch  the 
letter  from  his  tantalising  hand,  spite  of  the  roar 
which  you  anticipate  of  "  Stop  thief!"  and  make 
off  as  fast  as  you  can  for  some  solitary  street  in 
the  suburbs,  where  you  may  instantly  effiect  an 
entrance  upon  year  new  estate  before  the  pur- 
chase-money  is  paid  down  ?  Such  were  Words- 
worth's feelings  in  regard  to  new  books;  of 
which  the  first  exemplification  I  had  was  early 
in  my  acquaintance  with  him,  and  on  occasion  of 
a  book  which  (if  any  could)  justified  the  too 
summary  style  of  his  advances  in  rifling  its 
charms.  On  a  level  with  the  eye,  when  sitting 
at  the  tea-table  in  my  little  cottage  at  Grasmere, 
stood  the  collective  works  of  Edmund  Burke. 
The  book  was  to  me  an  eye-sore  and  an  ear-aore 
for  many  a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  cacopho- 
nous title  lettered  by  the  bookseller  upon  the 
back— ''Burke's  Works."  I  have  heard  it  said,  by 
the  way,  that  Donne's  intolerable  defect  of  ear 
grew  out  of  his  own  baptismal  name,  when  har- 
nessed to  his  own  surname— JoAn  Donne.  No 
man,  it  was  said,  who  had  listened  to  this  hideous 
jingle  from  childish  years,  could  fail  to  have  his 
genius  for  discord,  and  the  abominable  in  sound, 
improved  to  the  utmost.  Not  less  dreadful  than 
John  Donne  was  "  Burke's  Works;"  which, 
however,  on  the  old  principle,  that  every  day's 
work  is  no  day's  work,  continued  to  annoy  me 
for  twenty-one  years.  Wordsworth  took  down 
the  volume-;  unfortunately  it  was  uncut :  for- 
tunately, and  by  a  special  Providence  as  to  him, 
it  seemed,  tea  was  proceeding  at  the  time.  Dry 
toast  required  butter ;  butter  required  knives ; 
and  knives  then  lay  on  the  table ;  but  sad  it  was 
for  the  virgin  purity  of  Mr  Burke's  as  yet  un- 
sunned  pages,  that  every  knife  bore  upon  its 
blade  testimonies  of  the  service  it  had  rendered. 
Did  that  stop  Wordsworth  ?  Did  that  cause  hun 
to  call  for  another  knife  ?  Not  at  all ;  he 
<*  Looked  ac  the  knife  that  caut'd  his  pain : 
And  lookM  and  sifli'd,  and  look*d  and  aifh*d  agaia  ;** 

and  then,  after  this  momentary  tribute  to  regret^ 
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lie  tord  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Tolume  with 
this  knife  that  left  its  greasy  honours  behind  it 
upon  every  page :  and  are  they  not  there  to  this 
day  ?    This  personal  experience  just  brought  me 
acquainted  with  Wordsworth's  habits,  and  that 
particular,  especially^  with  his  intense  impatience 
for  one  minute's  delay  which  would  have  brought 
a  remedy;  and  yet  the  reader  may  believe,  that 
it  is  no  adOTectation  in  me  to  say,  that  fifty  such 
cases  could  have  given  me  but  little  pain^  when  I 
explain,  that  whatever  could  be  made  good  by 
money  at  that  time  I  did  not  regard.    Had  the 
book  been  an  old  black-letter  book,  having  a 
value  from  its  rarity,  I  should  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  an  indescribable  degree;  but  simply 
with  reference  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  re- 
producing that  mode  of  value.  As  to  the  Burke,  it 
was  a  common  book ;  I  had  bought  the  book,  with 
many  others^  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  lib. 
rary,  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  selling  price  : 
I  could  easily  replace  it ;  and  I  mention  the  case 
at  all  only  to  illustrate  the  excess  of  Words- 
worth's outrages  on  books,  which  made  him,  in 
Southey's  eyes,  a  mere  monster ;  for  Southey's 
beautiful  library  was  his  estate ;  and  this  dif- 
ference of  habits  would  alone  have  sufficed  t«» 
alienate  him  from  Wordsworth.  And  so  i  argued 
in  other  cases  of  the  same  nature.  Meantime,  had 
Wordsworth  done  as  Coleridge  did,  how  cheer- 
fully should  I  have  acquiesced  in  his  destruction 
(such  it  was,  in  a  pecuniary  sense)  of  books,  as 
the  very  highest  obligation  he  could   confer. 
Coleridge  often  spoiled  a  book ;   but,   in  the 
course  of  doing  this,  he  enriched  that  book  with 
80  many  and  so  valuable  notes,  tossing  about 
bim  with  such  lavish  profusion,  from  such  a 
cornucopia  of  discursive  reading,  and   such  a 
fusing  intellect,  commentaries  so  many.angled 
and  so  many-coloured,  that  I  have  envied  many  a 
man  whose  luck  has  placed  him  in  the  way  of 
such  injuries ;  and  that  man  must  have  been  a 
churl  (though,  €rod  knows  i  too  often  this  churl 
ha9  existed)  who  could  have  found  in  his  heart 
to  complain.    But  Wordsworth  rarely,  indeed, 
wrote  on  the  margin  of  books;  and,  when  he 
did,  nothing  could  less  illustrate  his  intellectual 
superiority.    The  comments  were  such  as  might 
have  been  made  by  anybody.    Once,  I  remember, 
before  I  had  ever  seen  Wordsworth— probably  a 
year  before — I  met  a  person  who  had  once  en- 
joyed    the  signal    honour   of    travelling    with 
him  to  London.    It  was  in  a  stage*coach.    But 
the  person  in  question  well  knew  who  it  ^as  that 
had  been  his  compagMn  de  voyage*     I  mmediately 
he  was  glorified  in  my  eyes.    "  And,"  said  I,  to 
this  glorified  gentleman,  (who,  par  parenth^ie, 
was  also   a  donkey,)  ''now,   as   you  travelled 
nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  the  company  of 
Mr  Wordsworth,  consequently,  (for  this  was  in 
1805,)  "  during  two  nights  and  two  days,  doubt- 
less you  must  have  heard  many  profound  remarks 
that  would  inevitably  fall  from  his  lips."    Nay, 
Coleridge  had  also  been  of  the  party ;  and,  if 
Wordsworth  iolui  could  have  been  duU^  was  it 
within  human  possibilities    that  these  gemini 
■heold  haye  been  bo?     "Was  it  possible?"  I 


said  ;  and,  perhaps,  my  donkey,  who  looked  like 
one  that  had  been  immoderately  threatened,  at 
last  took  courage  ;  his  eye  brightened ;  and  he 
intimated  that  he  did  remember  something  that 
Wordsworth  had  said— an  ''observe,"  as  the 
Scotch  call  it. 

"Ay,  indeed;  and  what  was  it  now?  What 
did  the  great  man  say  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  in  fact,  and  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  on  coming  near  to  London,  we  breakfasted 
at  Baldock — you  know  Baldock  ?  It's  in  Hert- 
fordshire. Well,  now,  sir,  would  you  believe  it, 
though  we  were  quite  in  regular  time,  the 
breakfast  was  precisely  good  for  nothing  ?" 

"  And  Wordsworth  ?" 

"  He  observed" • 

"  What  did  he  observe  ?" 

"  That  the  buttered  toast  looked,  for  all  the 
world,  as  if  it  had  been  soaked  in  hot  water." 

Ye  heavens  I  "  buttered  toast !"  And  was  it 
this  I  waited  for  ?  Now,  thought  I,  had  Henry 
Mackenzie  been  breakfasting  with  Wordsworth, 
at  Baldock,  (and,  strange  enough !  in  years  to 
come,  I  did  breakfast  with  Henry  Mackenzie, 
for  the  solitary  time  I  ever  met  him,  and  at 
Wordsworth's  house,  in  Rydal,)  he  would  have 
carried  off  one  sole  reminiscence  from  the  meet- 
ing— namely,  a  confirmation  of  his  creed,  that 
we  English  are  all  dedicated,  from  our  very 
cradle,  to  the  luxuries  of  the  palate,  and  peculi- 
arly to  this.*  Proh  pudor!  Yet,  in  sad  sin- 
cerity, Wordsworth's  pencil-notices  in  books 
were  quite  as  disappointing.  In  Roderick  Ran- 
dom, for  example,  I  found  a  note  upon  a  certain 
luscious  description,  to  the  effect  "  that  such 
things  should  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader — not  expressed."  In  anoiher  place,  that  it 
was  *'  improper ;"  and,  in  a  third, "  that  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  was  doubtful ;"  or,  as  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley  observes,  "  that  much  might  be  said 
on  both  sides."  All  this,  however,  indicates  no- 
thing more  than  that  different  men  require  to 
be  roused  by  different  stimulants.  Words- 
worth, in  his  marginal  notes,  thought  of  nothing 
but  delivering  himself  of  a  strong  feeling,  with 
which  he  wished  to  challenge  the  reader's 
sympathy.  Coleridge  imagined  an  audience 
before  him;  and,  however  doubtful  that  con- 
summation might  seem,  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
never  wrote  a  line  for  which  he  did  not  feel  the 
momentary  inspiration  of  sympathy  and  applause, 
under  the  confidence  that,  sooner  or  later,  all 
which  he  had  committed  to  the  chance  margins 

•  It  it  not  known  to  the  English,  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  I  can  vouch  for,  from  my  six  or  seren  years*  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  that  the  Scotch,  one  and  all,  believe  it 
to  be  an  inalienable  characteriitic  of  an  EnfUthmnn  to 
he  fond  of  good  eating.  What  indignation  have  I,  and 
how  many  a  time,  had  occasion  to  feel  and  utter  on  this 
subject?  But  of  this  at  some  other  time.  Meantima> 
the  Man  of  FeeUng  had  this  creed  in  excess ;  and,  in 
some  paper,  (of  The  Mirror  or  The  Lounger;^  be 
describes  an  English  tourist  in  Scotland  by  saying— «« 1 
would  not  wish  to  be  thought  national ;  yet,  in  mere 
reverence  for  truth,  I  am  bound  to  say,  and  to  declare  to 
all  the  world,  (let  who  will  he  offisaded,)  that  the  first 
innlseeper  in  Scotland  under  whose  roof  we  met  with 
genuine  buttered  toast^  was  an  Eng lishman.*' 
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•f  books  would  converge  and  assemble  in  some 
common  reservoir  of  reception.  Bread  scattered 
upon  the  waters  will  be  gathered  after  many 
days.  This,  perhaps^  was  the  consolation  that 
supported  him;  and  the  prospect  that,  for  a 
time^  his  Arethusa  of  truth  would  flow  under 
ground,  did  not,  perhaps,  disturb,  but  rather 
cheered  and  elevated  the  sublime  old  som. 
nambulist.*  Meantime,  Wordsworth's  habits 
of  using  books— which,  I  am  satisfied,  would, 
in  those  days,  alone  have  kept  him  at  a 
distance  from  most  men  with  fine  libraries — were 
not  vulgar;  not  the  habits  of  those  who  turn 
over  the  page  by  means  of  a  wet  finger,  (though 
even  this  abomination  J  have  seen  perpetrated 
by  a  Cambridge  tutor  and  fellow  of  a  college ; 
but  then  he  had  been  bred  up  as  a  ploughman, 
and  the  son  of  a  ploughman ;)  no  ;  but  his  habits 
were  more  properly  barbarous  and  licentious, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  audacity  belonging  dejure  to 
no  man  but  him  who  could  plead  an  income  of 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  per  annum,  and 
to  whom  the  Bodleian  or  the  Vatican  would  be 
a  three  years'  purchase.  Gross,  meantime,  was  his 
delusion  upon  this  subject.  Himself  he  regarded 
as  the  golden  mean  between  the  too  little  and  the 
too  much  of  care  for  books ;  and,  as  it  happened 
that  every  one  of  his  friends  far  exceeded  him  in 
this  point,  curiously  felicitous  was  the  explanation 
which  hegaveof  this  superfluous  case,  so  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  natural  operation  of  some  known 
fact  in  the  man's  peculiar  situation.  Southey 
(he  was  by  nature  something  of  an  old  bachelor) 
had  hishouse  filled  with  preiiytLriicie*— bijouterie, 
and  so  forth  ;  and,  naturally,  he  wished  his  books 
to  be  kept  up  to  the  same  level — ^burnished  and 
bright  for  show.  Sir  George  Beaumont — this 
peculiarly  elegant  and  accomplished  man — was  an 
old  nnd  most  afl^ectionate  friend  of  Wordsworth's. 
Sir  George  Beaumont  never  had  any  children : 
if  he  had  been  so  blessed,  they,  by  familiarizing 
him  with  the  spectacle  of  books  ill-used — stained, 
torn,  mutilated,  &c.— would  have  lowered  the 
standard  of  his  requisitions.  The  short  solution 
of  the  whole  case  was — and  it  illustrated  the 
nature  of  his  education — ^he  had  never  lived  in  a 
regular  family  at  a  time  when  habits  are  moulded. 
From  boyhood  to  manhood  he  had  been  euijurie. 
Returning  to  Southey  and  Greta  Hall,  both  the 
house  and  the  master  may  deserve  a  few  words 
more  of  description.  For  the  master,  I  have 
already  sketched  his  person  ;  and  his  face  I  pro- 
fess  myself  unable  to  describe  accurately.  His 
hair  was  black,  and  yet  his  complexion  was  fair : 
his  eyes  I  believe  to  be  hazel  and  If  rge ;  but  I 
will  not  vouch  for  that  fact :  his  nose  aquiline ; 
and  he  has  a  remarkable  habit  of  looking  up  into 
the  air,  as  if  looking  at  abstractions.    The  ex. 


*  Meantime,  if  it  did  not  diaturb  Aim,  it  ongbt  to  dis- 
turb tr«,  his  immediate  auccsiaori,  who  art  at  once  the 
moat  likely  to  retrieve  theaa  lotten  by  direet  eflbrta,  and 
tbe  leaat  liliely  to  benefit  by  any  caaoal  or  indirect  re- 
trievala,  anch  aa  will  be  prodnoed  by  time.  Barely  a 
aubacription  abonld  be  aet  on  foot  to  ttwwn  all  booka 
enricbfd  by  bia  marginal  notea.  I  would  aubaiJHbe; 
and  I  know  otbera  wko  would  largely. 
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pression  of  his  face  wa\p  that  of  a  very  acute  and 
an  aspiring  man.  So  fa)^  it  was  even  noble,  ai  it 
conveyed  a  feeling  of  a  serene  and  gentle  pride, 
habitually  familiar  with  elevating  subjecti  of 
contemplation.  And  yet  it  was  impossible  that 
this  pride  could  have  been  offensive  to  any  body, 
chastened  as  it  was  by  the  most  nna£fiected  mo. 
desty  ;  and  this  modesty  made  evident  snd  pro. 
minent  by  the  constant  expression  of  reverence 
for  the  great  men  of  the  age,  (when  he  happened 
to  esteem  them  such,)  and  for  all  the  great  pa- 
triarchs of  our  literature.  The  point  in  which 
Southey's  manner  failed  the  most  in  conciliation 
regard,  was,  in  all  which  related  to  the  external 
expressionsof  friendliness.  No  man  could  be  more 
sincerely  hospitable — no  man  more  essentially 
disposed  to  give  op  even  his  time  (the  posaemon 
which  he  most  valued)  to  the  service  of  hii 
friends.  But  there  was  an  air  of  reserve  and 
distance  about  him — ^the  reserve  of  a  lofty,  aelf- 
respecting  mind,  but,  perhaps,  a  little  too  frees- 
ing — in  his  treatment  of  all  persons  who  were 
not  amonifst  the  corpe  of  his  ancient  fireside 
friends.  Still,  even  towards  the  veriest  stranger*, 
it  is  but  justice  to  notice  his  extreme  courtesy  in 
sacrificing  his  literary  employments  for  tbe  day, 
whatever  they  might  be,  to  the  duty  (for  such 
he  made  it)  of  doing  the  honours  of  the  lake, 
and  the  adjacent  mountains. 

Southey  was  at  that  time,  (1807,)  and  hM  con- 
tinued ever  since,  the  most  industrious  of  all  lite- 
rary men  on  record.  A  certain  task  he  prescribed 
to  himself  every  morning  before  breakfast.  This 
could  not  be  a  very  long  one,  for  he  breakft^ted 
at  nine^  or  soon  after,  and  never  rose  before 
eight,  though  he  went  to  bed  duly  at  half-pait 
ten ;  but,  as  I  have  many  times  heard  him  say, 
less  than  nine  hours'  sleep  he  found  insuffideot 
From  breakfast  to  a  latish  dinner  (aboat  half 
after  fLvt  or  six)  was  bis  main  period  of  literary 
toil.  After  dinner,  according  to  the  accident 
of  having  or  not  having  visiters  in  the  hoose,  he 
sate  over  his  wine ;  or  he  retired  to  his  library 
again,  from  which,  about  eight,  he  was  summoned 
to  tea.  But,  generally  speaking,  he  closed  his 
literary  toils  at  dinner ;  the  whole  of  tbe  bonrs 
after  that  meal  being  dedicated  to  his  oorres- 
pondence.  This,  it  may  be  supposed,  wsa  nn- 
usually  large,  to  occupy  so  much  of  his  time,  for 
his  letters  rarely  extended  to  any  length.  At 
that  period,  the  post,  by  way  of  Penrith,  resehed 
Keswick  about  six  or  seven  in  the  evening.  And 
so  pointedly  regular  was  Southey  in  all  his  habits, 
that,  short  as  the  time  was,  all  letters  were  so- 
swered  on  the  same  evening  which  brought 
them.  At  tea  he  read  the  London  papers.  It 
was  perfectly  astonishing  to  men  of  less  me* 
thodical  habits,  to  find  how  much  he  got  tbroogh 
of  elaborate  business  by  his  unvarying  system 
of  arrangement  in  the  distribution  oi  his  time. 
We  often  hear  it  said,  in  accounU  of  patters 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  (what.  Coleridge  used 
contemptuously  to  style  goody  people,)  tbat 
they  found  time  for  everything;  that  bnsiness 
never  interrupted  pleasure ;  that  labours  of  !«▼« 
and  charity  never  stood  in  the  way  of  eonrtesy 
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nrpenoiiAleojoyment  This  is  easy  to  sajr— easy 
to  pot  down  as  one  feature  of  an  imaginary  por- 
trait :  bat  I  most  say^  that  in  actual  life  I  have 
leea  few  sach  eases.   Southey,  however^  did  find 
time  for  ererything.    It  moved  the  sneers  of 
Mine  people,  that  even  his  poetry  was  composed 
according  to  a  predetermined  rule ;  that  so  many 
lines  should  be  produced,  by  contract,  as  it  were, 
before  breakfast ;  so  many  at  such  an  other  de- 
finite interval   And  I  acknowledge,  that  so  far  I 
went  along  with  the  sneerers^as  to  marvel  exceed- 
ingly how  that  could  be  possible.  But  if,  a  priori, 
one  laughed  and  expected  to  see  verses  corres. 
ponding  to  this  mechanic  rule  of  construction, 
i  jHuteriori  one  was  bound  to  Judge  of  the  verses 
at  one  found  them.     Supposing  them  good,  they 
wore  entitled  to  honour,  no  matter  for  the  pre- 
Tioofl  reasons  which  made  it  possible  that  they 
would  not  be  good.      And  generally,  however 
nndobitably  they  ought  to  have  been  bad,  the 
world  has  pronounced  them  good.     In  fact  they 
»t  good;  and  the  sole  objection  to  them  is, 
that  they  are  too  intensely  objective — too  much 
reflect  the  mind,  as  spreading  itself  out  upon  ex- 
ternal things— too  little  exhibit  the  mind,  as 
introverting  itself  upon  its  own  thoughts  and 
feelings.    This,  however,  is  an  objection,  which 
only  seems  to  limit  the  range  of  the  poetry — and 
all  poetry  t#  limited  in  its  range :  none  compre- 
hends more  than  a  section  of  the  human  power. 
Meantime  the  prose  of  Southey  was  that  by  which 
he  lived.    The  Quarterly  Review  it  was  by  which, 
■•he  expressed  it  to  myself  in  1810,  he  **  made 
the  pot  boil/'    About  the  same  time,  possibly  as 
early  as  1808,  (for  I  think  that  I  remember  in 
that  journal  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Vimiera,) 
Southey  was  engaged  by  an  Edinburgh  publisher, 
[Constable,  was  it  not?]  to  write  the  entire 
Uitorlcal  part  of  The  Edinburyh  Annual  Register, 
at  a  salary  of  £400  per  annum.    Afterwards,  the 
publisher,  who  was  intensely  national,  and,  doubt- 
less, never  from  the  first  cordially  relished  the 
notion  of  importing  English  aid  into  a  city  teem, 
iog  with  briefless  harristers  and  variety  of  talent, 
threw  out  a  hint  that  perhaps  he  might  reduce 
the  salary  to  £300.    Just  ahout  this  time  I  hap- 
pened to  see  Southey,  who  said  laughingly — "  If 
the  man  of  Edinburgh  does  this,  I  shall  strike 
for  an  advanee  of  wages."  I  presume  that  he  did 
itrike,  and,  like  many  other  ^*  operatives,"  with- 
out effect.  Those  who  work  for  lower  wages  dur- 
ing a  strike  are  called  snobs,*  the  men  who  stand 
oat  being  iio6t.   Southey  hecame  a  resolute  noh ; 
hut  some  snob  was  found  in  Edinburgh,  some 
youthful  advocate,  who  accepted  £300  per  an- 
Bun,  and  thenceforward  Southey  lost  this  part 
of  his  income.    I  once  possessed  the  whole  work ; 
^  in  one  part,  viz.  The  Domestic  Chronicle,  I 
know  that  it  is  executed  with  a  most  culpable 
flwelesiuees     the  beginnings  of  oases  being  given 
▼itiumt  the  ends,  the  ends  without  the  begin- 
nings— a  defect  but  too  conunon  in  public  jonr- 
oals.    The  eredit  of  the  work,  however,  was 
"tAed  upon  its  treatment  of  the  eorrent  public 
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history  of  Europe,  and  the  tone  of  its  politics  in 
times  so  full  of  agitation,  and  teeming  with  new 
births  in  every  year,  some  fated  to  prove  abor- 
tive, but  others  bearing  golden  promises  for  the 
human  race.  Now,  whatever  might  be  the  talent 
with  which  Southey's  successor  performed  his 
duty,  there  was  a  loss  in  one  point  for  which  no 
talent  of  mere  execution  could  make  amends. 
The  very  prejudices  of  Southey  tended  to  un^ty 
of  feeling:  they  were  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  grew  out  of  a  strong  moral  feeling,  which  is 
the  one  sole  secret  for  giving  interest  to  an 
historical  narration,  fusing  the  incoherent  details 
into  one  body,  and  carrying  the  reader  fluently 
along  the  else  monotonous  recurrences  and  un- 
meaning details  of  military  movements.  Well  or 
ill  directed,  a  strong  moral  feeling,  and  a  pro- 
found sympathy  with  elementary  justice,  is  that 
which  creates  a  soul  under  what  else  may  well  be 
denominated,  Miltonically,  "  the  ribs  of  death." 
Now  this,  and  a  mind  already  made  up  even  to  ob- 
stinacy upon  all  public  questions,  were  the  peculiar 
qualifications  which  Southey  brought  to  the  task 
— qualifications  not  to  be  bought  in  any  market, 
not  to  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of  mere 
intellectual  talent,  and  almost  impossible  as  the 
qualifications  of  a  much  younger  man.    A^  a 
pecuniary  loss,  though  considerable,  Southey  was 
not  unable  to  support  it;  for  he  had  a  pension 
from  Government  before  this  time,  and  under 
the  following  circumstances :— Charles  Wynne, 
the  brother  of  Sir  Watkin,  the  great  autocrat  of 
North  Wales — that  C.  W.  who  is  almost  equally 
well  known  for  his  knowledge  of  Parliamentary 
usage,  which  pointed  him  out  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  as  an  eligible  person  to  fill  the  office  of 
speaker,  and  for  his  unfortunately  shrill  voice, 
which  chiefly  it  was  that  defeated  his  claim — (in 
fact,  as  is  universally  known,  his  brother  and  he, 
for  different  defects  of  voice  and  utterance,  are 
called  Bubble  and  Squeak)^i,hin  C.  W.  had 
believed  himself  to  have  been  deeply  indebted  to 
Southey's  high-toned  moral  example,  and  to  his 
wise  counsels,  during  the  time  when  both  were 
students  at  Oxford,  for  the  fortunate  direction 
given  to  his  own  wavering  impulses.  This  sense 
of  obligation  he  endeavoured  to  express,  by  set- 
tling a  pension  upon  Southey  from  his  own  funds. 
At  length,  upon  the  death  of.  Mr  Pitt,  early  in 
1806,  an  opening  was  made  for  the  Fox  and  Gren- 
ville  parties  to  come  into  office.  Charles  Wynne 
as  a  person  connected  by  marriage  with  the  house 
of  Ghrenville,  and  united  with  them  in  political 
opinions,  shared  in  the  golden  shower ;  he  abo 
received  a  place ;  and,  upon  the  strength  of  his 
improving  prospects,  he  married :  upon  which  it 
occurred  to  Southey,  that  it  was  no  longer  right 
to  tax  the  funds  of  one  who  was  now  called  upon 
to  support  an  establishment  becoming  his  nmk. 
Under  that  impression,  he  threw  up  his  pension ; 
and  upon  their  part,  to  express  their  sense  of 
what  they  considered  a  delicate  and  honourable 
sacrifice,  the  Grenvilles  placed  Southey  upon  the 
national  pension  list. 

What  might  be  the  exact  colour  of  Southey's 
political  creed  in  this  year>  1807,  it  is  difficult  to 
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say.  The  great  revolution,  in  his  way  of  think, 
ing  upon  such  subjects,  with  which  he  has  been 
so  often  upbraided  as  something  equal  in  delin- 
quency to  a  deliberate  tergiversation  or  moral 
apostacy^  could  not  have  then  taken  place ;  and 
of  this  I  am  sure,  from  the  following  little  anec- 
dote connected  with  this  visit: — On  the  day  after 
my  own  arrival  at  (5reta  Hall,  came  Wordsworth 
following  upon  my  steps  from  Penrith.  We  dined 
and  passed  that  evening  with  Mr  Southey.  The 
next  morning,  after  breakfast,  previously  to  leav- 
ing Keswick,  we  were  sitting  inSouthey's  library ; 
and  he  was  discussing  with  Wordsworth  the  as- 
pect of  public  affairs :  for  my  part,  I  was  far  too 
diffident  to  take  any  part  in  such  a  conversation, 
for  I  had  no  opinions  at  all  upon  politics,  nor 
any  interest  in  public  affairs,  further  than  that 
I  had  a  keen  sympathy  with  the  national  honour, 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Englishman,  and  had  been 
bred  up  in  a  frenzied  horror  of  jacobinism.  Not 
having  been  old  enough,  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  French  Revolution,  to  participate  (as  else, 
undoubtedly,  I  should  have  done)  in  the  golden 
hopes  of  its  early  dawn,  my  first  youthful  in- 
troduction to  foreign  politics  had  been  in  sea- 
tons  and  circumstances  that  taught  me  to  approve 
of*all  I  heard  in  abhorrence  of  French  excesses, 
and  to  worship  the  name  of  Pitt ;  otherwise  my 
whole  heart  had  been  so  steadily  fixed  on  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  the  world  of  our  daily  expe- 
rience that,  for  some  years,  I  had  never  looked 
into  a  newspaper ;  nor,  if  I  cared  something  for 
the  movement  made  by  nations  from  year  to  year, 
did  I  care  one  iota  for  their  movement  from  week 
to  week.  Still,  careless  as  I  was  on  these  sub- 
jects, it  sounded  as  a  novelty  to  me,  and  one 
whidi  I  had  not  dreamed  of  as  a  possibility,  to 
hear  men  of  education  and  liberal  pursuits — 
men,  besides,  whom  I  regarded  as  so  elevated  in 
mind,  and  one  of  them  as  a  person  charmed  and 
consecrated  from  error — giving  utterance  to  sen- 
timents which  seemed  absolutely  disloyal.  Yet 
now  did  I  hear — and  I  heard  with  an  emotion  of 
sorrow,  but  a  sorrow  that  instantly  gave  way  to 
a  conviction  that  it  was  myself  who  lay  under  a 
delusion,  and  simply  because 

■  *^  from  Abelard  it  came** — 

opinions  avowed  most  hostile  to  the  reigning 
family;  not  personally  to  them,  but  generally 
to  a  monarchial  form  of  government.  And  that 
I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  my  impression,  that 
my  memory  cannot  have  played  me  false,  is  evi- 
dent, from  one  relic  of  the  conversation  which 
rested  upon  my  ear  and  has  survived  to  this  day — 
thirty  and  two  years  from  the  time.  It  had  been 
agreed,  that  no  good  was  to  be  hoped  for,  as 
respected  England,  until  the  royal  family  should 
be  expatriated;  and  Southey,  jestingly  consi- 
dering to  what  country  they  could  be  exiled, 
with  mutual  benefit  for  that  country  and  them- 
selves, had  supposed  the  case— that,  with  a  large 
allowance  of  money,  such  as  might  stimulate  be- 
neficially the  industry  of  a  rising  colony,  they 
should  be  transported  to  New  South  Wales; 
which  project,  amusing  his  fancy,  he  had,  with 
the  readiness  and  facility  that  characterises  his 


mind,  thrown  extempore  into  verse;  speaking 
off,  as  an  improvisatore,  about  eight  or  ten  lines, 
of  which  the  three  last  I  perfectly  rememberi 
and  they  were  these,  (by  the  way  I  should  have 
mentioned,  that  they  took  the  form  of  a  petition 
addressed  to  the  King  t — ) 

•*  Therefore,  old  George,  by  Georfe  we  pray 

Of  thee  forthwith  to  extend  thy  away 

0?er  the  great  Botanic  Bay.*' 

The  sole  doubt  I  have  about  the  exact  words  re- 
gard the  second  line,  which  might  have  been 
(according  to  a  various  reading  which  eqnally 
clings  to  my  ear) — 

«  That  thou  wonld*8t  please  t*  extend  thy  sway.** 
But  about  the  last  I  cannot  be  wrong ;  for  I  re- 
member laughing  with  a  sense  of  something  pe- 
culiarly  droll  in  the  substitution  of  the  stilted 
phrase — '^  the  great  Botanic  Bay,"  for  our  ordi- 
nary week-day  name  Botany  Bay,  so  redolent  of 
thieves  and  pickpockets. 

Southey  walked  with  us  that  morning  for 
about  five  miles  on  our  road  towards  Grasmere, 
which  brought  us  to  the  southern  side  of  Shoul- 
thwaite  Moss,  and  into  the  sweet  solitary  little 
vale  of  Legbesthwaite.  And,  by  the  way,  he  took 
leave  of  us  at  the  gate  of  a  house,  one  amongst 
the  very  few  (five  or  six  in  all)  just  serving  te 
redeem  that' valley  from  absolute  solitude,  which 
some  years  afterwards  became,  in  a  slight  degree, 
remarkable  to  me  from  two  little  incidents  by 
which  it  connected  itself  with  my  personal 
experiences.  One  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  wortli 
recording.  It  was  simply  this— that  Wordsworth 
and  myself  having,  through  a  long  day's  ramb- 
ling, alternately  walked  and  rode  with  a  friend 
of  his  who  happened  to  have  a  travelling  car- 
riage with  him,  and  who  was  on  his  way  to  Kes- 
wick, agreed  to  wait  hereabouts  until  Words- 
worth's friend,  in  his  abundant  kindness,  should 
send  back  his  carriage  to  take  us,  on  our  return, 
to  Grasmere,  distant  about  eight  miles.  It  was 
a  lovely  summer  evening;  but,  as  it  had  hap- 
pened that  we  ate  our  breakfast  early,  and  had 
eaten  nothing  at  all  throughout  a  long  summer's 
day,  we  agreed  to  *'  som"  upon  the  goodman  of 
the  house,  whoever  he  might  happen  to  be,  Ca- 
tholic or  Protestant,  Jew,  Gentile,  or  Mahomet- 
an, and  to  take  any  bone  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  toss  to  such  hungry  dogs  as  ovselves. 
Accordingly  we  repaired  to  his  gate ;  we  knocked, 
and  forthwith  it  was  opened  to  us  by  a  man- 
mountain,  who  listened  benignantly  to  ourhnm- 
ble  request,  and  ushered  us  into  a  comfortable 
parlour.  All  sorts  of  refreshments  he  continved 
to  shower  upon  us  for  a  space  of  two  hours:  it 
became  evident  that  our  introducer  was  the 
master  of  the  house :  we  adored  him  in  oar 
thoughts  as  an  earthly  providence  to  fanngry 
wayfarers  ;  and  we  longed  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. But,  for  some  inexplicable  resseni 
that  must  c<mtinue  to  puszle  all  future  com- 
mentators on  Wordsworth  and  bis  history,  he 
never  made  his  appearance.  Could  it  b^  ve 
thought,  that  without  the  formality  of  a  sigii» 
he,  in  so  solitary  a  region,  more  than  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Kendal,  (the  only  towt 
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worthy  of  the  name  throughout  the  adjacent 
coantry,)  exercised  the  functions  of  a  landlord, 
ind  that  we  ought  to  pay  him  for  his  most 
liberal  hospitality  ?    Never  was  such  a  dUemma 
from  the  foundation  of  Legbesthwaite.     To  err, 
in  either  direction,  was  damnable :   to  go  off 
without  paying,  if  he  trere  an  innkeeper,  made  us 
swindlers;  to  offer  payment,  if  he  were  not^  and 
apposing  that  he  had  been  inundating  us  with  his 
hospitable  bounties^  simply  in  the  character  of  a 
natoral-bom  gentleman,  made  us  the  most  un- 
feeling of  mercenary   ruffians.     In  the   latter 
case  we  might  expect  a  duel ;  in  the  former,  of 
eoorse,  the  treadmill.    We  were  deliberating  on 
this  sad  alternative,  and  I,  for  my  part,  was  vot- 
ing in  favour  of  the  treadmill,  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  was  heard,  and,  in  one  minute,  the  car- 
riage of  his  friend  drew  up  to  the  farmer's  gate. 
The  crisis  had  now  arrived,  and  we  perspired 
considerably  ;  when  in  came  the  frank  Cumber- 
land lass  who  had  been  our  attendant.     To  her 
ve  propounded  our  difficulty — and  lucky  it  was 
we  did  so,  for  she  assured  us  that  her  master 
vas  an  awfiil  man,  and  would  have  *'  brained"  us 
both  if  we  had  insulted  him  with  the  offer  of 
money.    She,  however,  honoured  us  by  accept- 
ing the  price  of  some  female  ornament.    I  made 
a  memorandum  at  the  time,  to  ascertain  the 
peoiliar  taste  of  this  worthy  Cumberland  farmer^ 
in  order  that  I  might,  at  some  future  opportu- 
nity, express  my  thanks  to  him  for  his  courtesy ; 
but,  alas!  for  human  resolutions,  I  have  not 
^e  so  to  this  moment ;  and  is  it  likely  that  he, 
poiaps  sixty  years  old  at  that  time,  (1813^)  is 
>h?e  at  present,  twenty- five  years  removed? 
Well,  he  mttff  be  ;  though  I  think  that  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,    considering  the  next  anecdote 
'^ting  to  the  same  house : — Two,  or  it  may  be 
three,  years  after  this  time,  I  was  walking  to 
Keswick  from   my  own  cottage,  in  Grasmere. 
The  distance  was  thirteen  miles ;  the  time  just 
Bine  o'clock  ;  the  night  a  cloudy  moonlight,  and 
intensely  cold.    I  took  the  very  greatest  delight 
h)  these  nocturnal  walks,  through  the  silent  val- 
Icfs  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  and 
often  at  hours  far  later  than  the  present.    What 
I  Hked  in  this  sditary  rambling  was,  to  trace 
the  coarse  of  the  evening  through  its  household 
hierogly^uos,  from  the  windows  which  I  passed 
^  WW ;  to  see  the  biasing  fires  shining  through 
the  windowa  of  houses,  lurking  in  nooks  far  apart 
from  neighbours ;  sometimes  in  solitudes  that 
seemed  abandoned  to  the  owl,  to  catch  the  sounds 
of  household  mirth ;  then,  some  miles  further, 
to  perceive  the  time  of  going  to  bed  ;  then  the 
gradual  sinkii^  to  sUence  of  the  house;  then 
the  drowsy  reign  of  the  cricket ;  at  intervals,  to 
hear  chureh-clocks  or  a  little  solitary  chapel-bell, 
luiderthe  brows  of  mif^ty  hills,  proclaiming  the 
hours  of  the  night,  and  flinging  out  their  sullen 
hnells  over  the  graves  where  '^the  rude  fore- 
fsthers  of  the  hamlet  riept" — where  the  strength 
and  the  loveliness  of  Elizabeth's  time,  or  Crom- 
well's, and  through  so  many  fleeting  generations 
that  have  succeeded,  had  long  ago  sunk  to  rest. 
Swh  WM  the  sert  of  pkamro  which  I  reaped  in 


my  nightly  walks— of  which,  however,  consider* 
ing  the  suspicions  of  lunacy  which  it  has  some-> 
times  awoke,  the  less  I  say,  perhaps,  the  better. 
Nine  o'clock  it  was — and  deadly  cold  as  ever 
March  night  was  made  by  the  keenest  of  black 
frosts  and  by  the  bitterest  of  north  winds — when 
I  drew  towards  the  gate  of  our  huge  and  hospi- 
table friend.  A  little  garden  there  was  before 
the  house;  and,  in  the  centre  of  this  garden 
was  placed  an  arm-chair,  upon  which  arm-chair 
was  sitting  composedly — but  I  rubbed  my  eyes, 
doubting  the  very  evidence  of  my  own  eyesight 
— a  or  the  huge  man  in  his  shirt -sleeves;  yes, 
positively  not  sunning  but  mooning  himself— 
apricating  himself  in  the  occasional  moonbeams  ; 
and,  as  if  simple  star-gazing  from  a  sedentary 
station  were  not  sufficient  on  such  a  night,  abso- 
lutely pursuing  his  astrological  studies,  I  repeat, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  I  Could  this  be  our  hospi- 
table friend,  the  man-mountain  ?  Secondly,  was 
it  any  man  at  all  ?  Might  it  not  be  a  scarecrow 
dressed  up  to  frighten  the  birds  ?  But  from  what 
— to  frighten  them  from  what  at  that  season  of 
the  year  ?  Yet,  again,  it  might  be  an  ancient 
scarecrow — a  superannuated  scarecrow,  far  ad-* 
vanced  in  years.  But  still,  why  should  a  scare« 
crow,  young  or  old,  sit  in  an  arm-chair?  Sup- 
pose I  were  to  ask.  Yet,  where  was  the  use  of 
asking  a  scarecrow  ?  And,  if  not  a  scarecrow, 
where  was  the  safety  of  speaking  too  inquisi- 
tively, on  his  own  premises,  to  a  man-mountain  ? 
The  old  dilemma  of  the  duel  or  the  treadmill, 
if  I  should  intrude  upon  his  grounds  at  night, 
occurred  to  me ;  and  I  watched  the  anomalous 
object  in  silence  for  some  minutes.  At  length 
the  monster  (for  such  at  any  rate  it  was,  scare- 
crow or  not  scarecrow)  solemnly  raised  his  hand 
to  his  face,  perhaps  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
thereby  settled  one  question.  But  that  settled, 
only  irritated  my  curiosity  the  more  ;  upon  a  se- 
cond, what  hallucination  of  the  brain  was  it  that 
could  induce  a  living  man  to  adopt  so  very  ab« 
surd  a  line  of  conduct  ?  Once  I  thought  of  ad- 
dressing him  thus: — Might  I  presume  so  far 
upon  your  known  courtesy  to  wayfaring  stran- 
gers, as  to  ask — Is  it  the  Devil  who  prompts  you 
to  sit  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  as  if  meditating  a 
camiaade,  or  to  woo  alfrewo  pleasures  on  such  a 
night  as  this?  But  as  Dr  Y.,  on  complaining 
that,  whenever  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  he 
was  sure  to  see  Mr  X.  lounging  about  the  quad- 
rangle, was  effectually  parried  by  Mr  X.  retort- 
ing — that,  whenever  he  lounged  in  the  quadran- 
gle, he  was  sure  to  see  the  Doctor  looking  out  of 
the  window;  so  did  I  anticipate  a  puzzling  re- 
joinder from  the  former,  with  regard  to  my  own 
motives  for  haunting  the  roads  as  a  nocturnal 
tramper,  without  any  rational  object  that  I  could 
make  intelligible.  I  thought,  also,  of  the  fate 
which  attended  the  Calendars,  and  so  many  other 
notorious  oharaoters  in  the  "  Arabian  Knights," 
for  unseasonable  questions,  t>r  curiosity  too  viva- 
cious. And,  upon  the  whole,  I  judged  it  advia- 
able  to  pursue  my  journey  in  silence,  consider- 
ing the  time  of  night,  the  solitary  place,  and  the 
ffnu^y  of  our  enonnous  friend  for  ''braimng'' 
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thoM  whom  h%  regarded  m  ugly  ciitlomerf.  And 
thui  it  came  about  that  this  one  bouee  hat  been 
loaded  in  my  memory  with  a  double  mystery, 
that  too  probably  never  can  be  explained ;  and 
another  torment  has  been  prepared  for  the  cori. 
out  of  future  ages. 

Of  Southey,  meantime,  I  had  liarned,  upon 
thit  brief  and  hurried  visit,  so  much  in  eon. 
firmation  or  in  extension  of  my  tolerably  just 
preconceptions,  with  regard  to  his  character 
and  manners,  as  left  me  not  a  very  great 
deal  to  add,  and  nothing  at  all  to  alter, 
through  the  many  years  which  followed  of 
occasional  intercourse  with  his  family,  and  do- 
mestic  knowledge  of  his  habits.  A  man  of  more 
serene  and  even  temper  could  not  be  imagined  ; 
nor  more  uniformly  cheerful  in  his  tone  of  spirits; 
nor  more  unaffectedly  polite  and  courteous  in  his 
demeanour  to  strangers ;  nor  more  hospitable  in 
his  own  wrong — I  mean  by  the  painful  sacrifices, 
which  hospitality  entailed  upon  him,  of  time,  so 
exceedingly  precious  that,  during  his  winter  ahd 
spring  months  of  solitude,  or  whenever  he  was 
left  absolute  master  of  its  distribution,  every 
half  hour  in  the  day  had  its  peculiar  duty.  In 
the  still  *'  weightier  matters  of  the  law,"  in  eases 
that  involved  appeals  to  conscience  and  high 
moral  principle,  I  believe  Southey  to  be  as  ex* 
emplary  a  man  as  can  e^er  have  lived.  Were  it 
to  hie  own  instant  ruin,  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
would  do  justice  and  fulfil  his  duty  under  any 
possible  difficulties,  and  through  the  very  strong, 
est  temptations  to  do  otherwise.  For  honour 
the  most  deUcate,  for  integrity  the  firmest,  and 
for  generosity  within  the  limits  of  prudence, 
Southey  cannot  well  have  a  superior;  and,  in 
the  lesser  moralities — those  which  govern  the 
daily  habits,  and  transpire  through  the  manners 
— he  is  certainly  a  better  man*— that  is,  (with  re- 
ference to  the  minor  principle  concerned,)  a  more 
amiabie  man — than  Wordsworth.  He  is  less 
capable,  for  instance,  of  usurping  an  undue  share 
of  the  conversation ;  he  is  more  uniformly  dis- 
posed to  be  charitable  in  his  transient  colloquial 
judgments  upon  doubtful  actions  of  his  neigh* 
hours;  more  gentle  and  winning  in  his  oonde- 
scensions  to  inferior  knowledge  or  powers  of 
mind ;  more  willing  to  suppose  it  possible  that 
he  himself  may  have  fallen  into  an  error ;  more 
tolerant  of  avowed  indiffSsrence  towards  his  own 
writings,  (though,  by  the  way,  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  offer  in  justification  of  Wordsworth  mpon 
this  charge ;)  and,  finally,  if  the  reader  will  par. 
don  a  violent  instance  of  anti-climax,  much  more 
ready  to  volunteer  his  assistance  in  carrying  a 
lady's  reticule  or  parasoL  As  a  more  amiabie 
man,  (taking  that  word  partly  in  the  French 
sense,  partly  also  in  the  loftier  English  senee,) 
it  might  be  imagined  that  Southey  would  be  a 
more  eligible  companion  than  Wordsworth.  But 
this  is  not  so;  and  duefly  for  three  reasons 
which  more  than  eouoterbalaneeSeuthey's  greater 
amiability:  fint,  because  the  natural  reeerve  of 
Southey,  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  makes 
it  peculiarly  difiicult  to  place  yourself  on  terme 
of  intimacy  with  him;   deemitU^,  because  the 


range  of  his  conversation  is  more  limited  tbsa 
that  of  Wordsworth— dealing  less  with  life  md 
the  interestsof  life — more  exclusively  with  boob; 
tkirdlff,  because  the  style  of  his  conversation  u 
less  flowing  and  diffusive— less  expansive— more 
apt  to  clothe  itself  in  a  keen,  sparkling,  apboris- 
tie  form— consequently  mnc^  sooner  sod  Bore 
frequently  coming  to  an  abrupt  close.  A  sentsn- 
tious,  epigrammatic  form  of  delivering  opiaioni 
has  a  certain  effect  of  clenching  a  subject,  vhick 
makes  it  diffioolt  to  pursue  it  without  a  cor. 
responding  smartness  of  expression,  and  some- 
thing of  the  same  antithetic  point  snd  equili- 
bration of  clauses.  Not  that  the  reader  is  to 
suppose  in  Southey  a  showy  master  of  rheUme 
and  colloquial  sword-play,  seeking  to  strike  tod 
to  daxsle  by  his  brilliant  hits  or  adroit  evsuoBS. 
The  very  opposite  is  the  truth.  He  seeks,  is. 
deed,  to  be  effective,  not  for  the  sake  of  dispUy, 
but  as  the  readiest  means  of  retreating  freai  dis- 
play,  and  the  necessity  for  display :  feeling  that 
his  station  in  literature  and  his  laurelled  bos- 
ours  make  him  a  mark  for  the  curiosity  and  in- 
terest of  the  company — that  a  standing  appsalia 
constantly  turning  to  him  for  his  o]MnMn— s 
latent  esil  always  going  on  for  his  voice  on 
the  question  of  the  moment — he  is  anxioai  to 
comply  with  this  requisition  at  as  slight  a  cost 
as  may  be  of  tboi^ht  and  time.  His  heart  ii 
continually  reverting  to  hia  wife,  vis.,  his  lib- 
rary; and  that  he  may  waste  as  little  effort  st  pos- 
sible upon  his  conversational  exercises — ^thst  the 
little  he  wishes  to  say  may  appear  pregnant  with 
much  meaning— he  finds  it  advantageous,  snd, 
moreover,  the  style  of  his  mind  naturally  prompts 
him,  to  adopt  a  trenchant,  pungent,  acalested 
form  of  terse,  glittering,  stenographic  sentences 
— -^sayings  which  have  the  air  of  laying  down  tbo 
law  without  any  lecue  penitentim  or  privilege  of 
appeal,  but  are  not  meant  to  do  so :  in  short, 
aiming  at  brevity  for  the  company  as  well  ss  ftf 
himself,  by  cutting  off  all  opening  for  diseassioB 
and  desultory  talk,  through  the  sudden  windisg 
up  that  belongs  to  a  soitentioaa  aphorism.  The 
hearer  feels  that  ''the  record  iadoaad;"  sndhs 
has  a  sense  of  this  result  as  having  been  secem- 
plished  by  somethinir  like  an  oracular  laying dovn 
of  the  law  em  eatkedra  :  but  tkia  is  an  indirect 
collateral  impression  from  Southey's  manner,  and 
far  from  the  one  he  meditates  or  wishes.  At 
oracular  manner  ke  does  certainly  affect  in  ecr. 
tain  dilemmas  of  a  languishing  or  loitering  cos- 
versation ;  not  the  peremptoriness,  meantiiae,  act 
the  imperiousness  of  the  oracle  is  what  he  seeks 
for,  but  iU  brevity,  its  dispatch,  ita  coneiniiTe- 
ness.  Finally,  as  a  fourth  reason  why  Sealhey 
is  less  fitted  for  a  genial  osmpenion  than  Words- 
worth, his  ^irits  have  been,  of  Into  years,  in  * 
lower  key  than  those  (^ the  latter.  Thetoaeof 
Southey's  animal  spirits  waa  nemat  st  any  tim* 
raised  beyond  the  standard  of  an  erdissry  sym- 
pathy; there  waa  in  him  no  tnsanlt,  no  agitatiea 
of  passion  ;  Us  organic  and  eonatitntional  sensi- 
bilities were  healthy,  souid,  perhaps  strong-^ 
but  not  profound,  not  excessive^  Cheecfvl  ke 
was,  and  aninuited  at  all  tlMi;  Imi  he  Md 
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no  tribotit  on  tht  8pirit%  or  the  fealinga  beyond 
whit  all  people  oould  furnish.  One  reason  why 
hig  bodily  temperament  never>  like  that  of  Word- 
worth,  threw  bim  into  a  state  of  tumultuous 
exdtemeot^  which  required  intense  and  elaborate 
conrertation  to  work  off  the  excessive  fervour, 
was,  that,  over  and  above  his  far  less  fervid  con. 
stitutioD  of  mind  and  body,  Southey  rarely  took 
any  eiercise ;  he  led  a  life  as  sedentary,  except 
(or  the  occasional  excursions  in  summer,  (ex- 
torted from  his  sense  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tility,)  as  that  of  a  city  toiler.  And  it  was  sur- 
priting  to  many  people,  who  did  not  know  by 
experience  the  prodigious  effeet  upon  the  mere 
bodily  health  of  regular  and  congenial  mental 
Ubour,  that  Southey  should  be  able  to  main- 
tain health  so  regular,  and  cheerfulness  so 
vniformly  serene.  Cheerful,  however,  he  was, 
in  those  early  years  of  my  acquaintance  with 
him ;  but  it  was  manifest  to  a  thoughtful 
obierver,  that  bis  golden  equanimity  was 
bound  up  in  a  threefold  chain,  in  a  conscience 
clear  of  all  offence,  in  the  recurring  enjoyments 
^m  his  honourable  industry,  and  in  the  gra- 
tification of  his  parental  inactions.  If  any 
one  chord  should  give  way,  there  (it  seemed) 
woald  be  an  end  to  Southey's  tranquillity.  He 
had  a  son  at  that  time,  Herbert*  Southey,  a 
child  in  petticoato  when  I  first  knew  him,  very 
interesting  even  then,  but  annually  putting 
^brth  fresh  blossoms  of  unusual  promise,  that 
Bade  even  indifferent  people  fear  for  the  safety 
of  one  so  finely  organized,  so  delicate  in  his 
MDsihilities,  and  so  prematurely  accomplished. 
As  to  his  father,  it  became  evident,  that  he  lived 
^bnost  in  the  light  of  young  Herbert's  smiles, 
ud  that  the  very  pulses  of  his  heart  played  in 
unison  to  the  sound  of  his  son's  laughter.  There 
VIS  in  his  manner  towards  this  child,  and  to- 
wards this  only^  something  that  marked  an 
ncesi  of  delirious  doating,  perfectly  unlike  the 
ordinary  chastened  movements  of  Southey's 
tfoctions;  and  something  also,  whichUndicated 
>  ngue  £Bar  about  him ;  a  premature  unhappi. 
^^^  as  if  already  the  inaudible  tread  of  calamity 
coald  be  perceived,  as  if  already  he  had  lost 
^  which,  for  the  latter ;  years  of  the  boy's 
^^  seemed  to  poison  the  blessing  of  his  presence. 
A  stronger  evidence  I  cannot  give  of  Southey's 
trembling  apprehensiveness  about  this  child, 
iban  that  the  only  rude  thing  I  ever  knew  him 
to  do,  the  only  discourteous  thing,  was  done  on 
kis  account.    A  party  of  us,  chiefly  composed  of 

*  Why  he  was  called  Herbert,  if  my  young  readers 
i^^r«,  I  must  reply  that  I  do  not  precisely  know  ; 
^ttavse  I  know  of  reasons  too  many  by  half  why  he 
^t  have  been  so  called.  Derwent  Coleridge,  the 
'^cond  son  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  first  ooosin 
>f  Herbert  Southey,  wai  so  called  from  the  lake  of  Kes. 
rick,  commonly  styled  Derwent  Water,  which  gave  the 
iUe  of  Earl  to  the  noble  and  the  noble-minded,  though 
irring  femily  of  the  Ratcliffss,  who  gave  up,  Hke  heroes 
>ad  Bartyrs,  their  Uvm  and  the  finest  estates  in  Enghmd 
*roiie  who  was  ineapaUe  of  appreciating  the  servioob 
ht  of  the  islands  on  this  lake  is  dedicated  to  St  Herbert, 
^  this  wtight  have  given  a  name  to  Southey's  first-born 
hild.  Bat  it  is  more  probable,  that  he  derived  this  name 
>••  Dr  Herbert^  unole  to  the  laureate. 


Southey's  family  and  his  visiters,  were  in  a  sail- 
boat upon  the  lake.  Herbert  was  one  of  this 
party ;  and  at  that  time  not  above  ^ve  or  six 
years  old.  In  landing  upon  one  of  the  islands, 
most  of  the  gentleman  were  occupied  in  assist- 
ing the  ladies  over  the  thwarts  of  the  boat ;  and 
one  gentleman,  merely  a  stranger,  observing 
this,  good-naturedly  took  up  Herbert  in  his  arms, 
and  was  stepping  with  him  most  carefully  from 
thwart  to  thwart,  when  Southey,  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  anxiety  for  his  boy,  his  *'  moon"  as 
he  used  to  call  him,  (I  suppose  from  some  pun 
of  his  own,  or  some  mistake  of  the  child's  upon 
the  equivocal  word  mit>)  rushed  forward,  and 
tore  him  out  of  the  arms  of  the  stranger  with- 
out one  word  of  apology ;  nor,  in  fact,  under 
the  engrossing  panic  of  the  moment,  lest  an  un- 
steady movement  along  with  the  rocking  and  undu- 
lating of  the  boat  should  throw  his  little  boy  over- 
board into  the  somewhat  stormy  waters  of  the 
lake,  did  Southey  become  aware  of  his  own  ex- 
oeeflingly  discourteous  action — fear  for  his  boy 
quelled  his  very  power  of  perception.  That 
the  stranger,  on  reflexion,  understood,  a  race 
of  emotions  travelled  over  his  countenance.  I 
saw  the  whole,  a  silent  observer  from  the  shore. 
First  a  hasty  blush  of  resentment  mingled  with 
astonishment :  then  a  good-natured  smile  of 
indulgence  to  the  naiveti  of  the  paternal  feeling  as 
displaying  itself  in  the  act,  and  the  accompany- 
ing gestures  of  frenzied  impatience :  finally,  a 
considerate,  grave  expression  of  acquiescence 
in  the  whole  act;  but  with  a  pitying  look 
towards  father  and  son,  as  too  probably  destined 
under  such  agony  of  affection  to  trials  perhaps 
insupportable.  If  I  interpreted  aright  the  stran- 
ger's feelings,  he  did  not  read  their  destinies 
amiss.  Herbert  became,  with  his  growing  years, 
a  child  of  more  and  more  hope  ;  but,  therefore, 
the  object  of  more  and  more  fearful  solicitude. 
He  read,  and  read  ;  and  he  became  at  last 

**A  very  learned  youUi"— 
to  borrow  a  line  from  his  uncle's  beautiful  poem 
on  the  wild  boy,  who  fell  into  a  heresy,  whilst 
living  under  the  patronage  of  a  Spanish  grandee, 
and,  finally,  escaped  from  a  probable  martyrdom, 
by  sailing  up  a  great  American  river,  wide  as  any 
sea,  after  which  he  was  never  heard  of  again. 
The  learned  youth  of  the  river  Greta  had  an 
earlier  and  more  sorrowful  close  to  his  career. 
Possibly  from  want  of  exercise,  combined  with 
inordinate  exercise  of  the  cerebral  organs,  a 
disease  gradually  developed  itself  in  the  heart. 
It  was  not  a  mere  disorder  in  the  functions,  it 
was  a  disease  in  the  structure  of  the  organ,  and 
admitted  of  no  permanent  relief,  consequently 
of  no  final  hope.  He  died ;  and  with  him  died 
for  ever  the  golden  hopes,  the  radiant  felicity, 
and  the  internal  serenity,  of  the  unhappy  father. 
Tt  was  from  Southey  himself,  speaking  without 
external  signs  of  agitation,  cahnly,  dispassion- 
ately, almost  coldly,  but  with  the  coldness  of  a 
settled  despondency,  that  I  heard,  whilst  accom- 
panyinf  him  through  Grasmere  on  hit  road 
homewards  to  Kaawick,  from  some  visit  he  bad 
been  paying  to  Wordsworth  at  Rydahnount,  hit 
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settled  feelings  and  convictions  as  connected 
with  that  loss ;  for  him^  in  this  world,  he  said, 
happiness  there  could  be  none;  for  that  his 
tenderest  affections,  the  very  deepest  by  many 


degrees  which  he  had  ever  known,  were  now 
buried  in  the  grave  with  his  youthful  and  too 
brilliant  Herbert. 

(^Tobe  continued,) 


THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MATTHEW  GREGORY 

LEWIS.* 


What  an  ephemeral  thing  is  a  fashionable 
literary  fame !  Bulwer  has  it.  Monk  Lewis  had 
lt«  some  one  else  will  obtain  and  will  lose  it ;  and 
thus  the  world  wags.  Monk  Lewis  was,  at  one 
period,  as  much  over-rated  as  he  is  now  unduly 
depreciated,  or  undeservedly  forgotten.  This 
work  will  help  to  revive  theimemory  of  the  eccen- 
tric author,  whose  first  invitation  to  Walter 
Scott  to  come  and  dine  with  him  at  his  hotel, 
filled  the  future  great  Unknown,  as  he  declared, 
with  more  elation  than  he  had  ever  felt ;  and  of 
him  of  whom  Byron  after  the  kind  of  martyr, 
death  of  "  the  good-natured  fopling" — ^the  pet 
and  plaything  of  fashionable  circles-^sang, 

<*  I  would  give  many  a  supur-caDe, 

Monk  Lewis  were  alive  again.*' 

He  died,  if  not  early — for  he  was  above  forty 
years  of  age— yet  just  as  the  higher  qualities  of 
a  mind,  naturally  affectionate  and  generous,  were 
beginning  to  be  healthfully  developed.  The 
fashionable  world,  and  his  own  vanity  and  fri- 
volity, had  spoUed  him ;  but  there  was  a  basis  of 
real  goodness  of  heart  in  Lewis ;  and  time  and 
reflection  were  about  to  make  a  man  out  of  the 
gifted  fribble. 

Monk  Lbwis  was  not  merely  the  greatest  lion 
of  his  own  day,  but,  as  we  think,  of  any  modern 
period.  Perhaps  kitten  or  poodle  might  be  the 
better  term — your  roaring  lion  rarely  being  the 
pet  inmate  of  the  boudoir,  and  only  the  occa- 
sional visitant  of  the  crowded  soiree  or  rout, 
where  a  great  many  may  have  a  glimpse  of  him 
for  his  exhibitors'^oney.  The  vanity  and  the 
tastes  of  Lewis  fitted  him  admirably  for  his  voca- 
tion. He  was  discreet  also  ;  and  so  ugly  a  little 
fellow,  that  there  was  no  more  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  him  than  from  any  quadruped 
favourite,  or  those  dwarfs  with  whom  the  refined 
female  nobility  of  former  days  were  wont  to 
divert  themselves.  Lewis  was  one  of  the  class  of 
persons  for  whom  Horace  Walpole  stands  as  the 
great  type;  but  as  his  birth  and  connexions 
were  less  aristocratic,  he  had  more  to  endure, 
and  more  exertion  to  make,  in  blowing  out  that 
bubble,  a  boudoir  reputation.  That  he  was  a 
man  of  genius,  of  undisciplined  and  extravagant 
genius,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  as  to  ^^  the 
moral  tendency"  of  his  writings,  what  knew 
young  Mat  Lewis  of  morals  or  their  tendencies, 
save  that  if  gentlemen  did  certain  things  and  were 
found  out,  they  would  be  cut ;  and  that  if  ladies 
were  not  only  naughty,  but  alsc^  very  indiscreet, 
and  did  not  manage  well,  they  might  be  separated 
from  their  husbands,  or  divorced,  and  then  no- 

*  The  Life  and  Correepondenoe  of  Matthew  Gregory 
Lewii,  author  of  «  The  Monk,'*  •«  Cattle  Spectw,"  «  Fen- 
<UlT7nmti,"fcc,«fc    2  TolMoyal  aro^ 


body  would  visit  them,  and  their  damaged  repu- 
tation might  prove  a  bar  to  the  proper  establish^ 
ment  of  their  daughters?  His  understanding 
was  informed  on  these  points,  for  he  had  had 
lessons  and  examples  in  his  own  family. 

Who  the  author  of  this  Memoir  is,  or  how  the 
Correspondence  of  Lewis— which  is  chiefly  with 
his  mother,  and  consequently  "  private  and  con* 
fidential,"  treating  of  matters  of  great  delicacf 
and  interest  to  the  family — ^lias  been  obtained, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but,  in  all  probability,  the 
surviving  sisters  of  Lewis,  and  their  familiet, 
would  be  quite  as  averse  to  the  publication  of 
these  letters,  as  it  appears  they  were  to  Mn 
Lewis,  their  mother,  appearing  before  the  world 
as  an  authoress.  This  lady  lived  separated  from 
her  husband,from  the  ^me  that  Matthew,  her  first- 
born, was  a  mere  youth,  and  her  daughters  chiL 
dren.  But  though  his  relatives,  the  Lushing- 
tons  and  Sheddons,  should  disapprove  of  the 
publication,  the  world  will  gain  by  the  free  ex- 
hibition of  that  life  behind  the  scenes  which  is  so 
very  rarely  seen  in  biographies ;  and  enjoy  tht 
equally  rare  gratification,  that  the  character  of 
the  hero  becomes  much  more  manly,  respectable, 
and  amiable,  when  seen  in  the  deshabille  in  which, 
we  fear,  it  would  have  dreadfully  mortified  him 
to  have  been  openly  represented.  Lewis  was  far 
more  deserving  of  respect  in  his  private  or  con. 
cealed  character  than  in  his  costume  of  society. 

The  father  of  Lewis  was  Deputy-Secretarf. 
at- War,  at  a  time  when  the  emoluments  and 
perquisites  of  office  were  of  more  value  than  they 
are  now  ;  and  his  family  possessed,  besides,  con* 
siderable  West  India  property.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  who  was  Ma». 
ter  of  the  Roils  early  in  the  reign  of  George  IlL 
She  was  a  beauty,  admired  at  Court,  skilled  in 
dancing,  and  passionately  fond  of  music ;  bat, 
above  all,  devoted  to  pleasure  and  company.  Sbe 
lived  surrounded  by  players  and  musicians,  whom 
she  patronized,  or  affected  to  patronize ;  and  her 
levity  and  extravagance  seem  to  have  alienated 
the  affections  of  her  husband — a  sensible,  and 
probably  a  stem  man.  Incompatibility  of  temper 
is  alleged  as  the  cause  of  separation,  and  some- 
thing is  left  in  mystery.  The  lady  went  into 
exile  in  France,  and  the  children  remained  under 
the  protection  of  their  father.  Though  yoong 
Lewis  never  acted  with  indiscretion,  he  appean 
to  have  been,  in  many  respects,  his  mother's  own 
child.  Whatever  were  her  failings,  she  must  have 
been  a  good-natured,  generous,  and  affecUonsts 
woman ;  and  her  son  was  most  tenderly  attached 
to  her— most  devotedly  watchful  for  the  promo- 
tion of  her  comfort  and  happiness,  to  the  lait 
hour  of  his  life.    For  her  mAwce,  and  the  gratifi- 
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ettion  of  her  tastes^  he  made  Bacrifices  that  very 
few  jonng  men  would  have  incarred^  even  for  a 
mother  who  stood  far  higher  in  the  world's  es- 
teem. And  this  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  he 
WM  perfectly  sensible  of  her  faults ;  which^  when 
ref(ird  for  his  sisters  required  the  painful  effort, 
lie  did  not  scruple  to  lay  before  her.  As  a  child^ 
he  had  been  her  constant  companion  and  play, 
thing ;  sharing  her  favourite  romance ;  listening 
to  her  ghost-stories ;  and  making  his  appearance 
at  her  little  concerts,  and  the  miscellaneous  par- 
ties, consisting  of  all  kinds  of  odd  geniuses,  artists^ 
and  adventurers,  whom  she  drew  around  her. 

While  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis  was  at  West- 
minster School,  the  final  separation  of  his  pa- 
rents took  place ;  and,  from  that  period,  Lewis 
became  as  much  the  father  as  the  son  of  his 
weak-minded  but  amiable  mother.  Her  allow, 
a&ce,  though  handsome,  was  inadequate  to  the 
factitious  wants  of  the  cashiered  fine  lady,  and 
these  her  son  did  his  utmost  to  supply.  The  writer 
of  the  Life  remarks  that  the  petty  luxuries  of 
the  drawing-room  had  become  to  Mrs  Lewis  of 
aa  vital  importance  as  the  air  she  breathed,  and 
drained  her  son's  slender  resources  to  supply 
them.  Young  Lewis  was  by  this  time  entered 
at  Christ  Church ;  and  he  was  the  only  me. 
dinm  of  communication  between  the  unfortunate 
mother  and  her  younger  children.  To  him  all 
her  complaints  and  sorrows  were  poured  out. 
What  a  painfid  letter  for  a  son  to  have  to  write 
to  a  mother  is  the  following,  and  yet  in  how  fair 
and  amiable  a  light  it  represents  a  youth  of  six- 
teen:— 


*  I  n«ed  not  tell  you  how  much,  how  very  much  con- 
cerned  I  am  for  your  iUneai ;  and  it  afibrdt  me  a  fresh 
obligation  to  my  father.  I  shudder  to  think  of  what 
would  baye  becii  yoor  situation  had  he  refused  my  re- 

qnait. 

**  l^thout  money,  without  friends,  sick  in  a  foreign 
ttuntrj!  O  my  motberl  the  remembrance  of  you 
^^  in  pain  and  sorrow  often  clouds  the  pleasures  I 
^h*j ;  and  I  hardly  conceiTe  myself  justified  in  par. 
taking  amusements,  when  you,  perhaps,  may  be  in  want 
of  cofflmon  comfbrts.  God  bless  you  !  my  dear  mother, 
■ad  Biay  you  soon  return  to  this  country ;  where,  what* 
*^  happensj,  you  may  at  least  have  those  you  love,  and 
whe  JofTe  you,  near  to  assist  you 

**  The  direction  to  my  father*s  is  No.  9,  Devonshire 
l^*^  Upper  Wimpole  Street.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  told  yon  that  it  was  a  Tery  good  house,  and  fitted  up 
3»y  elegantly.  The  preparations  for  war  paid  entirely 
"f  the  expense  of  it ;  and,  as  a  war  with  Russia  is  ez- 
>«ted,  I  hope  he  will  make  a  tMerable  year  of  it  I  am 
(are  no  one  desenres  success  more  than  he  does. 

*'  My  sifters  are  perfectly  well.  Sophy  is  wonderfully 
pretty,  but  very  little.  She  is  so  childish,  so  heedless,  so 
jnattentiTe,  that  she  provokes  everybody ;  and  when  any- 
Wy  talks  to  her,  she  will  cry  vehemently,  and  play  with 
the  cat's  taU  all  the  whilsu  She  dances  very  prettily,  has 
a  rery  good  ear  for  music,  and  a  charming  voice.  In 
short,  she  may  do  very  well,  if  she  will.  Maria  improves 
<^  day ;  she  is  a  charming  and  interesting  girl ;  she 
pays  reaUy  finely ;  and  her  understanding  is  infinitely 
"iperior  to  that  of  girls  of  her  age.  She  is  very  tall,  and 
has  a  ftry  fine  figura— she  has  quite  outgrown  me.  I 
Vnaaim  to  be  a  remarkably  little  personage. 

"Here  I  have  run  on  to  you,  whilst  I  ought  to  have 
^^•a  eroBsing  the  Hellespont  with  Xenes,  or  attending 
^  ^  pleadings  of  Cicero ;  but  when  I  once  begin  to 
^^te  to  you,  1  nerer  know  when  to  stop." 

There  was  no  abatement  of  this  strong  aff^c- 
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tion  even  to  his  dying  hour.  Lewis  was  thus 
early  a  writer  of  dramas ;  and  one  cause,  we  ap- 
prehend, of  the  sympathy  between  him  and  his 
mother,  was  her  fervent  admiration  of  every  pro- 
duction of  his  fertile  pen.  She  was  at  all  times 
his  literary  confidant,  and  most  indulgent  critic 
She  was  also  the  medium  of  sendinghis  early  pieces 
abroad,  through  newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
she  got  his  plays  presented  to  the  managers.  One 
of  his  motives  for  trying  his  fortune  as  an  author 
or  dramatist,  was  to  gain  a  few  guineas  to  add  to 
the  allow<(nce  of  his  mother.  His  first  attempts 
were  neglected  by  the  managers. 

The  situation  of  Lewis,  between.his  father  and 
mother,  was  one  of  great  delicacy  and  embarrass- 
ment. The  latter  he  loved  tenderly,  with  all 
her  faults.  The  former  he  highly  esteemed, 
though  affection  was  cooling.  He  held  the  ba- 
lance equally  between  both.  The  mother  was 
always  in  want  of  money ;  and,  doating  as  she  is 
said  to  have  done  upon  her  son,  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  either  considerate  for  him  or 
just,  when  she  imposed  the  disagreeable  task  of 
his  ^equently  dunning  a  really  generous  father 
to  supply  her  own  imaginary  necessities,  or  avert 
the  consequences  of  her  bad  management.  The 
character  of  this  lady — and  it  was  and  is  a  too 
common  one  among  thoughtless  women  of  fashion 
— is  displayed  in  this  extract  :— 

"  The  date  of  this  letter,  my  dear  mother,  will  inform 
yon  that  I  am  safely  lodged  in  town ;  for  which  piece  of 
news  yon  may,  perhaps,  have  been  a  little  anxious.  On 
my  arrival,  I  found  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  from  my 
father,  enclosing  the  £20  I  had  requested  of  him ;  and  I 
wish  to  know  whether  I  shall  send  it  to  you  by  the  same 
means  that  you  receive  this,  or  what  other  you  prefer. 
When  I  had  written  my  last  to  you,  I  recollected  that  I 
had  burnt  the  letter  from  my  father  which  I  wished  you 
to  see ;  but  I  remember  the  particular  expressions  which 
struck  me  were  these :— *  The  question  is  not  whether 
you  shall  deny  yourself  pleasures  to  give  satisfaction  to 
others,  but  whether  yon  shall  continue  to  supply  wants 
which  perhaps  are  not  necessary  to  a  person  to  whom  I 
have  already  been  rery  liberal.  If  you  continue  to  be 
found  an  easy  exchequer,  there  will  be  no  income  I  can 
allow  you  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  avidity  who 
are  imposing  upon  your  mother.' 

« As  to  what  you  say  about  my  calling  myself  your 
nephew,  do  about  it  as  you  think  proper.  1  remember 
once  you  desired  me,  when  in  company,  to  speak  of  my 
ftther  as  my  uncle ;  and  you  may  wish  me  to  call  my- 
self your  nephew  for  the  same  reason  at  present;  but,  for 
my  own  part,  it  is  immaterial  to  me.  When  I  do  not 
say  that  I  have  a  mother  living,  I  do  it  to  giTe  the  shortest 
answer,  and  save  myself  from  an  explanation  which  must 
be  very  unpleasant  to  me.*' 

Lewis  was  intended  by  his  father  for  diplo- 
macy;  and,  during  the  Oxford  vacations,  he 
went  to  France  and  Germany  for  general  im. 
provement,  and  to  study  the  languages.  In  Ger- 
many his  head- quarters  was  Weimar,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Croethe  and  Schiller,  and 
where  his  genius  took  that  peculiar  and  un-Eng- 
lish bias,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterwards  distin- 
guished. It  was  roundabout  by  Weimar  that  he 
now  told  his  poor  mother  of  her  children,  one  of 
them  a  sickly  boy,  who  pined  for  her,  and  who 
did  not  long  survive.  The  profits  of  Lewis' Jir*t 
volume  of  poems  were,  as  he  intended  it,  to  en- 
rich his  mother.  It  fell  dead-bom,  and  he  con« 
soled  himself  by  an  epigram*    At  Oxford  he  ftp« 
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pears  to  have  made  some  noble  Scottish  acqudnt- 
ances;  and,  with  them^  while  still  very  young,  he 
visited  Scotland.  His  first  house  of  reception  was 
Both  well  Castle^  the  seat  of  Lord  Douglas  ;  and^ 
having  agreeable  talents^  he  quickly  made  his 
way  into  high  society,  being  readily  introduced 
by  one  noble  family  to  another.  It  was  at  a  much 
later  visit  that  he  first  saw  Scott,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  him  by  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell.  The 
little  poet  and  novelist,  by  the  time  he  saw  Scott, 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  He  seems  uniformly 
to  have  spent  a  part  of  his  summers  at  Inverary 
Castle,  wiiere  he  became,  at  least  poetically,  the 
lover  of  the  stately  and  high-born  beauty,  and  bel- 
esprit  of  the  family.  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
was  "  his  bright,  particular  star."  His  "Monk" 
had  now  been  composed,  and  that  in  ten  weeks  1 
while  he  was  living  at  the  Hague  as  an  attach^, 
and  while  still  under  twenty,  and  he  was  praised, 
but  more  effectually  abused  into  fame,  and  be- 
came quite  a  rage  in  certain  fashionable  circles, 
and  particularly  among  the  ladies.  He  also  got 
into  Parliament  for  a  Government  burgh ;  but 
his  genius  was  not  towards  state-craft;  and  his 
romances  of  evil  fame,  his  literary  propensities, 
and  his  dislike  to  all  serious  business,  offended  his 
father,  who,  latterly,  under  the  influence  of  an 
intriguing  woman,  conceived  what  looked  like  a 
deadly  hatred  of  his  only  son.  While  basking 
in  the  smiles  of  the  fashionable  world,  the  only 
real  resting  place  which  the  affectionate  heart  of 
Lewis  found  was  with  his  mother,  in  her  obscure 
and  constantly  shifting  lodgings.  Here  is  part 
of  the  secret  of  their  strong  and  continued  at- 
tachment. 

In  hit  mother*!  retidencr,  he  nlwayt  found  a  gladsome 
■mile  of  (^lectinf.  and  a  heart  equally  ready  to  ^haie  hit 
triumph  or  his  woe«.  Orten  would  he  di'cline  a  teat  at 
the  courtly  boHid.  to  tprnd  a  quiet  evetiiny  In  her  mciety ; 
when,  after  dinner.  diawioK  hit  chiir  towardt  the  fire, 
be  Mould  take  tome  hHlf-ftnished  uianutcnpt  from  hit 
pocket,  and  read,  f.»r  her  approval,  hit  labourt  of  the 
preceding  day.  Oi  if  a  new  play  or  opera  had  lome  out, 
Which  he  imagined  wat  likely  to  amute  her,  he  never 
^iled  to  apprize  her  of  it,  and  accompany  her  to  the 
theatre.  Nen'  bi»okt,  alto,  he  huntrd  out  for  her  perusal; 
and,  by  a  thousand  little  attention:* — rendered  yet  u  ore 
fraielul  to  hrr  by  the  ciimpaiative  seclusion  in  which  she 
lived— abundantly  testified  what  he  had  before  expressed 
in  one  of  his  letters,  th^t  he  cinsidered  it  to  be  '*  the  first 
and  dearest  duty  of  humanity**  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
forts  of  a  parent. 

His  letters  to  her  are  filled  with  his  literary  pro- 
jects, and  the  progress  made  in  his  various  com- 
positions. He  had  now  taken  part  of  a  little  cot- 
tage at  Barnes,  that  he  might  devote  himself  more 
exclusively  to  literature.  His  nominal  town  re- 
sidence was  still  in  his  father's  house.  While 
mich  was  his  private  life,  and  such  his  filial 
conduct  towards  a  mother  whose  existence  he 
concealed,  Scott,  who  saw  his  frivolity,  and  who 
oould  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  those  finer 
traits  of  mind,  thns  snms  up  his  character  after 
his  premature  death: — '^  H  ow  few  friends  one  kaa 
whose  faults  are  only  ridieuloua ! 
Be  did  much  good  by  stealthy  and  was  a  most 
generous  creature.  Lewis  was  fonder  of  gicat 
people  than  he  ought  to  have  bee%  either  aa  m 
man  o£  talent  or  as  a  ssan  of  fashion.    He  luul 


always  Dukes  and  Duchesses  in  his  month,  tnd 
was  pathetically  fond  of  any  one  with  a  title. 
You  would  have  sworn  he  was  a  parvmu  of 
yesterday,  yet  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  good 
society.  Mat  had  queerish  eyes — they  pro. 
jected  like  those  of  some  insects,  and  were  flat. 

tened  on  the  orbit He 

was  the  least  man  I  ever  saw  to  be  strietlf  well 
and  neatly  made.  .  .  He  was  a  child— 
and  a  spoiled  child — but  a  child  of  high  imigina- 
tion ;  and  so  he  wasted  himself  on  ghost  etoriei 
and  German  romances.  He  had  the  finest  ear 
for  rhythm  1  ever  met  with — finer  than  Byron's." 
As  to  inordinate  admiration  of  titles,  there 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  a  little  common  feeling 
between  the  poets  ;  but  Scott  was  all  a  man,  and 
Lewis  a  dandy  and  a  fribble — fond  of  seali  and 
of  all  manner  of  bijouterie  and  gimcrackerie. 

It  was  while  this  little  man  was  wandering  in 
the  woods  of  Inverary,  under  the  spells  of  Lady 
Charlotte  Campbell,  that  he  composed  the  song 
of  Craxy  Jane,  which  made  so  many  crazy  bal- 
lad-singers, and — immortal  fame! — gave  name  to 
a  bonnet.  Under  the  name  of  AmorH  he  cele- 
brated the  lady  of  his  love ;  though  his  passion, 
we  trust,  was  not  quite  so  desperate  or  afflicting 
as  it  is  here  represented.  In  those  gay  and 
charmed  days,  our  noble  Premier,  then  Mr  Wil- 
liam Lamb,  the  younger  Sheridan,  and  other  per- 
sons of  fashionable  notoriety,  formed  part  of  the 
usual  summer  visiters  to  Inverary ;  but  the  viftti 
of  Lewis  were,  for  some  years,  regular. 

Under  his  apparent  vanity  and  frivolity  there 
was  always  concealed  what  Johnson  would  hare 
called  "  a  bottom  of  good  sense."  Before  he  was 
twenty,  we  find  him  writing  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable letters  that  ever  son  addreued  to  a 
mother. 

♦*  My  Dkar  Motheb« 

**  I  was  nut  conscious  of  shewing  any  coolness  or  rfsern 
when  I  s«w  you.  Believe  that  my  affection  is  still  M 
warm  fvr  you  as  ever ;  but  since  you  desire  me  to  tell  yo« 
my  tb<»ught8,  I  will  openly  conress  to  you  that  I  (eel  many 
Tei  y  differ*  nt  sensations  upon  your  subject.  1  feel  teryoo 
the  gieatest  regaid,  the  most  eager  desire  to  doaDythisi 
that  can  g\rt  you  even  the  most  trifling  satisfactien  t  sod, 
at  the  same  time,  I  cmnot  help  recollecting  the  pain  slid 
anxiety  you  haveoccasiooedto  my  dear,  my  worthy  fatiter; 
and  that  it  is  owing  to  your  conduct  that  my  sisters  sis 
drpiived  of  maternal  care  and  attention,  and  of  recrivtsf 
the  beneflt  of  those  little  inai ructions  and  obeerrauoBii 
so  necessary  to  make  young  women  nccomplisbcd,  sod 
which  are  in  the  power  of  a  mother  alone  to  pqint  out  to 
them  with  success.  You  ask  me  how  much  I  know  of 
your  diffeience  with  my  Aithcr,  and  whether  I  eosld 
publicly  make  allowances  for  you.  You  suppose  mf 
father  has  been  giving  me  instructions.  You  accuse  bis 
unjustly  ;  he  has  never  said  a  syllable  to  me  with  Tegstd 
to  you;  and  my  behaviour  Is  entirely  such  as  Is  dietsitd 
by  my  own  hearu  If  that  is  good,  as  yonrself  htf  ofun^ 
told  me,  my  conduct  must  be  the  same ;  and  if  nj  c<^ 
duct  is  wrong,  my  heart  is  the  same,  and  it  will  ^ 
worth  no  one's  while  to  seek  to  haTe  a  share  of  it< 
No ;  I  will  own  to  you  openly,  1  could  not  drdare  la 
public  that  I  can  make  allowances  for  yoo.  In  my  kea^ 
I  can  excuse  you,  and  believe  that  your  own  inno€ei>«^ 
and  the  deceit  of  others,  may  have  been  the  occasion  « 
your  errors.  But  these  are  arguments  never  received  by 
the  world,  which  is  always  eager  to  beUevt  the  worst  lids 
of  everything.  •  .  .  But  let  me  pnt  a  caae  to  jMi 
and  make  you  remember  a  circumstance  which  most  speak 
te  your  own  fttiiags  i«*-M7  sii«n«  an  new  al  theafc 
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wImh  tlieir  mindi  ar«  mott  capable  of  reoeivlng  lasting 
inprenionf.   Tbcf  hav«  been  taught  to  regard  me  almost 
Si  attenitrelf  ns  their  father;  and,  from  my  being  more 
with  them,  and  entering  into  their  amusements  with  more 
rirscitjr  ibao  people  who  are  not  so  near  their  own  age 
ain  do,  they  readily  adopt  any  sentiments  they  hear  me 
declare.   Can  you  then  openly  confess  that  yon  wish  your 
ciwdaci  to  be  followed  by  your  daughters  ?    I  will  not 
say  jonr  conduct  is  to  be  condemned ;  but  I  cannot  call 
it  commendable,  when  I  know  the  anxiety  It  has  occa- 
liootd,  and  still  occasions,  to  my  father,  and  which,  at 
year  tsparation,  waa  perfect  frtniy.      .    .     .     Yon  tell 
as  that  I  ought  to  hear  your  arguments,  as  well  as  thote 
OD  the  other  side.    I  hare  heard  neither  on  one  side  nor 
the  other ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  mark  of 
generosity,  that  whilst  it  was  in  my  father*8  power  to 
bars  made  ny  mind  receive  any  impressions  he  chose  to 
fire  it,  he  did  not  take  the  opportunity,  but  suffered  me 
to  draw  my  own  sentiments  from  what  I  might  after- 
wards hear  and  feel  myself  ;  for,  in  these  circumstancee^ 
the  heart  must  be  the  best  and  most  impartial  judge. 
Yoa  bare  put  mo  into  the  most  distressing  and  embar* 
nuiiog  situation  in  the  world:   yon  have  made  me 
•Ifflost  an  umpire  between  my  parents.     I  know  not 
^w  to  extricate  myself  from  the  difficulty.     I  can  only 
beliere  neither  of  you  to  be  in  the  wrong ;  but  /  am  not 
to  determine  whith  is  in  the  right*     Only  belieye  that 
B J  sfl^tion  ibr  you  is  as  great  as  ever,  and  that  there  is 
Bothiog  which  I  can  do  to  oblige,  which  shall  not  be 
dooe  with  the  greatest  readiness.    When  I  am  obliged 
Bot  to  see  you,  I  deny  myself  a  pleasure ;  and  be  con* 
rinced  that  1  should  not  ho  it  without  good  reasons. 
There  are  many  reasons  which  make  Oxford  an  improper 
abode  for  you.     It  is  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  lady 
trrire  there  by  heneif ;  and  as  there  are  people  who  have  a 
rlfht  to  inquire  into  my  actions,  I  should  be  subject  to 
iBany  unpleasant  qnestlons ;    and  what  answer  would 
yoQ  have  me  giwe  them  f    You  wish  to  spend  the  ten 
P<wods  I  oiler  you  at  Oxford,  and  you  tell  me  your  diffi* 
coities  are  over ;  but  they  may  recur,  and  I  imagine  you 
would  not  wish  positively  to  throw  away  ten  pounds. 

His  st«rn  and  even  implacable  father,  by  a 
common  process  of  natural  affection,  relented 
Dpon  his  death-bed;  and  it  was  then  found  that 
lie  had  left  Lewis  the  whole  of  his  large  fortune. 
One  of  Mat's  first  acts  was  to  settle  a  thousand 
s-year  upon  his  mother,  independently  of  her 
other  means ;  but,  at  the  date  of  the  above  let< 
^r,  and  at  all  times,  he  opposed  her  desire  of 
vithing  to  live  again  with  his  father,  as  he  be- 
hoved that,  although  his  father  consented,  which 
»M  unlikely,  it  would  injure  the  prospects  of 
His  risters.  The  mother  affirmed  that  the  recon- 
ciliation would  be  of  advantage  to  her  daughters ; 
Hot  young  Mat  knew  the  world  better,  and  he 
Hrings  irrefragable  reasons  against  the  step. 

**  Your  reunion  with  my  father  would  certainly  intro^ 
^oee  fou  again  into  lorlety ;  but  still  many  women  would 
Wshy  of  coming  to  your  house.  This  would  be  a  dis- 
adrantage ;  but  the  great  one  is,  that  It  would  be  a  ma- 
^<Hal  obstacle  to  their  establishment.  I  must  give  you 
ao  example  of  this  in  a  conversation  which  I  once  was 
prcseaC  at,  and  which  cut  my  pride  (if  you  will  have 
It  so)  and  my  feelings  for  my  sisters  most  severely.  Lady 
*■  has  had  many  slurs  thrown  upon  her  character, 

hut  she  has  never  been  separated  from  her  husband,  nor 
Blade  so  very  public  a  subject  of  discoorsew  She  was  then 
^e  topic  in  a  large  astemblyj  when  somebody  said, '  It 
^  very  fortunate  lor  her  to  have  married  her  daughters 
10  advantageously.*  '  Yes,*  answered  another,  <  and  very 
extraordinary,  too ;  for  there  should  not  be  another  girl 
hi  the  worldy  before  Td  marry  the  daughter  of  a  woman 
^bo  has  bem  talked  of  so  freely.  This  waa  in  a  large 
Xttmbly  ;  and  I  fear  the  opinion  of  three  parts  of  the 
»orld  ara  the  sama.** 

Tho  first  aanaiuioeme&lof  ^^TheMonk"  ^pptars 


in  a  letter  from  the  Hague  to  Mrs  Lewis ;  and 
the  wild  and  indecent  romance^  written  in  ten 
weeks,  had  so  furious  a  run,  that  we  are  told  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  at  one  time 
directed  the  Attorney-General  to  apply  for  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  sale  I  Lewis  wrote  an  ela- 
borate letter  of  explanation  to  his  father  when 
this  clamour  arose  against  him,  and  a  vindica- 
tion of  his  principles,  religious  and  moral.  And 
the  book  might  bear  its  own  excuse  to  the  father^ 
when  the  writer  was,  in  consequence  of  it, 
'^  courted  and  caressed  by  the  first  names  in  rank 
and  talent."  Nor  was  the  morality  of  fashion  sus- 
ceptible of  any  great  damage  from  '*  The  Monk/' 
or  any  other  book,  if  it  be  true  that,  "  in  spite 
of  his  somewhat  plain  features  and  insignificant 
figure,  his  romance  made  him  a  general  favourite 
in  the  eyeu  of  the  fair — perhaps  not  the  least 
gratifying  reward  of  genius  to  a  writer  who  has 
just  completed  his  twentieth  year."  His  eldest 
sister,  who  was  mariied  to  Sir  Henry  Lushing- 
ton^  took  care  to  purify  his  subsequent  produc- 
tion, the  "  Castle  Spectre,"  before  it  was  submitted 
to  the  virtuous  public. 

Though  Lewis  fluttered  away  his  life  among 
fashionable  blues,  he  could  not  endure  the  idea 
of  his  mother  coming  forward  as  an  author ;  but 
then  he  trembled  lest  a  public  appearance  might 
revive  her  story. 

I^ewis  was  altogether  dependant  upon  his 
father,  who  needed  not  have  left  him  a  shil- 
ling; yet  the  part  which  he  acted  towards 
an  equivocal  personage,  whether  the  friend  or 
mistress  of  his  father,  does  him  much  honour. 

This  lady,  a  Mrs  R ,  was  highly  connected  ; 

and,  while  sowing  disunion  in  the  Lewis  family, 
and  exercising  a  very  improper  influence  over 
its  head,  she  contrived,  by  dexterity  and  her  high 
connexions,  to  maintain  her  place  in  society; 
but  Matthew,  who  loathed  and  despised  her, 
would  make  noj  compromise,  whatever  might 
be  the  consequences  to  himself.  His  sisters 
were  now  married ;  but  he  would  not  permit 
himself  to  be  supposed  to  sanction  the  conduct 
of  his  father  to  the  woman,  who  was  justly 
odious  to  the  whole  family.  He  was  commanded 
by  his  father- to  be  on  good  or  decent  terms  with 
her ;  but  would  only  submit  on  the  understand- 
ing that  he  yielded  from  a  sense  of  filial  duty, 
and  not  from  personal  inclination.  The  feud 
was  carried  so  high  between  father  and  son,  that 
the  poor  mother,  fearful  of  the  future  conse- 
quences of  the  wealthy  father's  lasting  displea- 
sure,  humbled  herself  to  entreat  this  Mrs  R/s 
influence  in  Matthew's  favour,  and  in  vain.  He 
was  expelled  from  his  father's  house  and  pfTef • 
tions.    In  writing  to  his  mother,  he  says 

<'  Nothing  but  absolute  submis»Un  to  Mrs  R 
would  be  of  the  least  ute  towart^s  making  my  father  cn- 
dure  me.  She  warns  to  se;»arBte  him  from  me  ;  and  w  ill 
succeed,  by  hook  or  hy  crook.  I  came  up  to-day  to  dine 
with  Mrs  Whlt^.ocke  in  Devonshire  Place,  and  found  an 
order  from  Say  father,  « that  as  Mrs  R.....—  was  to  dine 
tberei,  1  must  not  offend  Am  by  my  appearance  either  at 
dinner  or  in  the  evening.'  *' 

**  1  have  never  disobeyed  him.  I  am  ready  to  do  any- 
thing bat  lie.    The  whole  extant  of  my  offence  is,  that  I 
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think  ill  of  a  woman  to  whom  he  is  attached,  with  whom 
I  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do,  and  whom  I  look  upon  as 
my  most  bitter  enemy.  As  to  what  yon  said  aboat 
*  learing  my  card;'  with  alLmy  heart.  I  am  not  only 
ready  to  do  this,  but  anything  else  which  can  be  included 
in  the  proposal  I  hare  already  made  to  him,  and  which 
follows : — <  I  am  ready  to  do  anything  that  my  father 
chooses,  provided  it  can  be  done  consistent  vfith  truth,* " 

<<  I  cannot  <  set  out  anew'  with  Mrs  R  I  know 

too  much  of  her  erer  to  be  at  my  ease  in  her  society:  she 
has  been  the  cause  of  almost  every  quarrel  that  has  hap- 
pened in  our  family  ever  since  I  can  remember.  While 
they  were  unmarried,  she  made  the  livM  of  my  sisters 
miserable.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  prevent  Maria's 
marriage.  Every  one  of  my  relations,  except  William 
Sewell,  sees  her  in  the  same  Ught  as  I  do.  Many  years 
ago  my  sikter  refufted  to  go  into  public  with  her ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  opera-box  (which  before  they  had 
jointly)  was  divided  into  alternate  weeks.  As  to  myself, 
she  has  professed  the  most  decided  hatred  against  me  fre- 
quently ;  and  how  then  can  I  <  set  out  anew  with  her  ?' 
All  this  I  c&n  forpivet  so  Aur  as  not  to  wish  her  any  in^ 
jury;  but  I  cannot  forget  it,  and  thus, by  putting  myself 
in  her  power,  give  her  an  opportunity  of  injuring  »n«." 

The  breach  made  by  this  woman  was  never 
healed  until  his  father  lay  on  his  death-bed^ 
many  years  afterwards.  At  that  serious  hour^ 
her  influence  was  counteracted.  The  elder 
Lewis  left  her  merely  a  legacy  of  £500,  but 
passed  from  a  claim  of  sums  advanced  for  her 
and  her  family.  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
widow. 

The  legitimate  Mrs  Lewis  had  always  favour- 
ites, pensioners,  and  protegees  hanging  on  about 
her.  A  young  lady,  who  lived  with  her  as  a 
companion,  and  whom  l  ^  wished  to  introduce 
to  the  stage,  draws  the  following  wise  and  ge- 
nerous caution  from  the  more  judicious  son.  It 
was  written  amidst  the  gaieties  of  a  residence  at 
Inverary. 

**  I  must  give  you  a  caution  about  Mist  L.  She  will 
find  the  theatre  a  very  dangerous  place  for  a  young  pei^ 
son.  Many  of  the  women  with  whom  she  must  associate 
are  of  the  worst  principles  and  conduct ;  and  many  of  the 
men  are  insolent  and  depraved  to  an  excess.  You  ought 
also  to  be  made  aware  that  not  only  Sheridan  is  the  most 
abandoned  libertine  that  probably  ever  existed,  but  that 
Graham  (though  a  very  good-natured,  worthy  man,  in 
other  respects,  as  far  as  I  know)  passes  for  having  very 
few  scruples  when  women  are  in  the  case.  If,  therefore, 
she  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  theatre,  you  ought 
to  take  care  of  providing  some  elderly  and  discreet 
woman,  to  accompany  her  there  and  protect  her  ;  other, 
wise,  however  good  may  be  her  own  principles,  and  regu- 
lar her  conduct,  she  will  be  continually  exposed  to  a 
thousand  insults.  A  theatre  is,  in  fact,  a  place  in  which 
no  woman  of  delicacy  ought  to  set  her  foot,  (behind  the 
scenes,  I  mean,)  unless  protected  by  the  presence  of  a 
husband.  [  hope  yon  will  find  this  kind  of  life  answer 
for  Miss  L. ;  but  I  fear  the  contrary  much.  For  a  man, 
the  case  is  very  different." 

Future  letters  respecting  his  mother's  prote- 
gee, prove  that  he  was  indeed  the  generous 
creature  which  Scott  calls  him.  To  Scott,  him- 
self^ he  had  opportunities  of  displaying  kindness. 
He  made  his  own  bookseUer — Bell,  of  London — 
publish  the  then  obscure  Sir  Walter's  first  work 
— the  translation  of  "  Goetz  von  Berlichengen ;" 
ai^d  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  future 
hero  of  literature  to  the  literary  and  fashionable 
circles  of  London,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1799, 
Scott,  now  a  married  man^  for  the  first  time, 
viffitid  the  metropolis. 


The  famOy  feud—- of  which  Matthew  wis  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  victim— occupies  a  great 
deal  of  the  correspondence  between  the  mother 
and  the  son.  Mrs  R.  had  said,  that  her  friend 
(Lewis'  father)  only  waited  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  give  her  the  greatest  proof  of  his  aifee- 
tion ;  and  the  connexion  altogether,  and  the  idea 
of  this  woman  openly  supplanting  his  mother 
and  ^himself,  were  intolerable.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Lushington,  probably  a  prudent  man,  was, 
he  imagined,  gained  over  to  her  faction ;  though 
Captain  Sheddon,  the  husband  of  his  youngest 
sister,  stood  out.  A  peace  was,  on  one  occasion, 
patched  up  between  him  and  his  father ;  but  he 
feared  it  was  hollow.  He  writes  to  his  mother  :— 

<<  Unfortunately,  I  am  persuaded  that  this  reeoodlia- 
tion  is  only  apparent,  and  that  every  spark  of  real  sifec- 
tion  for  me  is  extinguished  in  his  bosom.  However,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  it.  As  I  knew  the 
pleasure  which  this  news  would  give  you,  I  lose  no  time  in 
convejring  it  to  you.  Mr  Lushington  is  now  Mrs  R— ^'i 
professed  supporter.  Kot  contented  with  asking  her  to 
his  own  house,  he  came  to  Sheddon  the  other  day,  to 
persuade  him  to  suffor  Sophia  to  meet  Mrs  R—  at  din- 
ner in  Bedford  Square,  where  he  had  kindly  assembled  a 
family  party  to  meet  her :  in  shcrt,  he  has  been  cunying 
Csvour  vrith  my  father  as  much  as  possible,  and  trying  to 

make  his  treatment  of  Mrs  R a  glaring  contrast  to 

mine  and  8heddon*s,  who  will  not  suffer  Sophia  to  accept 
Mrs  R— *s  invitations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  was  living  between  his 
chambers,  in  the  Albany,  and  that  pretty  tiny 
cottage  at  Barnes,  where  he  had  the  honour  of 
entertaining  the  Duchess  of  York  at  a  dejeuner. 
Se  occupied  his  time  in  composing  poetry  and 
dramas,  and  in  making  annual  rounds  of  visits 
among  the  nobility.  That  long-famed  lion-ex- 
hibitor. Lady  Cork,  was  one  of  his  particular 
friends ;  but  he  had  them  of  all  degrees  of  noto- 
riety.   He  writes  his  mother  :-— 

**  Here  has  another  great  lady  taken  it  into  hfr 
head  to  shower  down  her  civilities  upon  me.  Os 
Friday,  the  Princess  of  Wales  (who^  tans  rime  os 
ration,  has  not  spoken  to  me  for  these  five  yean) 
chose  to  send  for  me  into  her  box  at  the  Argyle  Roomi, 
made  me  sup  with  her,  asked  me  to  dinner  yesterday, 
and  kept  me  till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  wai 
extremely  good-humoured  and  attentive.  To-day  I  din* 
at  York  House,  and  then  sup  with  the  Princess  of  Wales 
at  the  Admiralty :  so  that,  for  these  two  days,  I  sktU 
have  a  dose  of  royalty 

«  I  dined  with  both  my  sisters  yesterday,  whoareqaite 
well,  and  Maria  dines  with  me  to-morrow,  at  Barnes,  to 
meet  Mr  Scott,  the  poet.** 

He  was,  about  the  same  period,  a  visiter  at 
Lewis  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  mother  of  a 
Oatlands,  and  a  dinner-guest  to  the  Dake  of 
Clarence.  A  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  gives 
more  princely  style  of  living  than  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  finding  in  the  other  great  Whig  honses. 

I  pasted  four  days  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  very  plea- 
santly, and  was  much  pressed  to  stay  longer ;  whkk  I 
like  on  first  visits,  as  it  at  least  proves  that  I  am  not 
thought  to  have  stayed  too  long  already.  The  house, 
grounds,  and  mode  of  living,  are  all  in  a  style  of  magni- 
ficence truly  princely.  We  have  turtle^  venison,  bur- 
gundy, and  champagne,  in  profosion  every  day;  andaiaa 
instance  of  the  ordinary  splendour,  I  shall  tell  tell  yoo, 
as  peculiar  to  Wobum,  that  at  breakfast  every  penon  had 
a  silver  teapot  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  The  party  in 
the  house  was  very  large,  and  most  of  them  not  aoffely 
-  people  whom  I  like^but  whom  I  am  very  intimate  wid|; 
ainonf  pthen^  LorAaDd  Ladj  HoUand,  and  the  Mm" 
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Arffk.  On  Sanday  last  I  came  to  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
hdl\  in  BuckiDghamshire.  This  is  a  villa  in  a  diflforent 
Kyle  from  Wobum  Abbey,  but  nothing  can  be  more 
beaatifol  in  iu  kind.  It  is  a  long,  low,  white  house,  all 
o?er  Tenindas,  and  rnstic  colonnades,  and  covered  with 
fruit  and  flowers  in  profosion.  For  myself,  I  inhabit  a 
nnaU  cottage,  about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  house,  con- 
sisting of  only  three  rooms,  opening  into  a  flower*garden, 
and  80  quiet  and  pleasant  that  one  would  think  it  had 
been  built  with  a  yiew  to  my  living  in  it 

The  "  bright,  particular  star"  of  hii  boyhood 
vas  now  eclipsed;  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell 
must  have,  by  this  time,  been  a  widow  ;  and  we 
are  told,  that  '^  from  the  embers  of  the  poet's 
early  passion  arose  a  lasting  and  rational  friend- 
ship, which  found  a  ready  echo  in  the  bosom  of 
her  to  whom  it  was  dedicated — a  friendship  which 
remained  unimpaired  until  dissolved  by  the  hand 
of  death."  He,  however,  left  her  brother,  Lord 
John,  £1000  and  his  plate ;  to  her,  nothing. 

Id  the  following  years,  Lewis  dramatized  his 
"Bravo  of  Venice,"  under  the  title  of  Rugantino; 
composed  his  tragedy  of  ''Adelgitha ;"  published 
the  "  Feudal  Tyrants,"  </  Tales  of  Terror,"  and 
"^  Romantic  Tales ;"  and  often  lent,  or  rather 
giTS  his  mother  the  money  which  he  got  from 
the  booksellers.  It  might  be  worth  some  pub- 
lishers while  to  give  the  world  a  selection  from 
Lewis'  early  poems  and  ballads.  He  has  written 
much  rubbish ;  but  one  would  not  willingly  forget 
what  he  did  to  revive  our  ballad  poetry  ;  nor  yet 
such  pieces  as ''BiUJones,"  '^Blantyre  Priory,"  or 
eren  "  Alonzo  the  Brave  and  the  Fair  Imogen," 
&c  &c.  Next  to  the  "  Castle  Spectre,"  "  Timour 
the  Tartar"  was  the  most  popular  of  his  dramatic 
pieces,  and  to  it  belongs  the  bad  fame  of  having 
commenced  that  revolution  which  has  finally 
converted  the  classic  stage  into  a  bear-garden  or 
inenagerie. 

After  a  lingering  illness  of  some  months,  the 
elder  Lewis  became  so  seriously  indisposed,  that 
the  physicians  attending  him  lost  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery. In  these  circumstances.  Lady  Lushing- 
toQ  ventured  to  mention  her  brother  to  her  fa- 
ther, and  to  inform  him  how  much  his  illness  af- 
fected his  son^  on  which  he  replied  with  kindness 
and  interest^  "  Ah !  he  is  a  foolish  boy."  He  in- 
trusted his  sister  with  a  letter  to  his  father,  to 
be  delivered  at  a  fit  time  ;  and  he  writes  to  his 
mother  fromthe  Albany : — ''My sister  told  my  fa- 
ther on  Sunday  se'ennight  that  she  had  a  letter 
irom  me  to  him^  and  that  it  could  not  but  give 
him  pleasure  ;  but  for  eight  whole  days  he  has 
never  asked  for  the  letter  or  mentioned  my 
name."  The  lady  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
vcryurgent ;  and  it  was  the  physicians  who  ulti- 
mately ventured  to  set  before  the  unrelenting 
and  dying  father  his  injustice  and  cruelty  to  his 
only  son.  It  seems  not  a  little  singular,  yet  quite 
true  to  the  nature  of  a  strong-minded  and  hard, 
hut  not  ungenerous  man,  that  all  this  while  the 
whole  of  his  property,  with  the  exception  of  the 
legacy  of  £500  to  the  favourite,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  disowned  son ;  while  not  so  much  as  a  to- 
ken of  remembrance  was  left  to  either  of  the 
<lutiful  daughters^  who,  with  their  husbands,  had 
all  aloiigbeai  on  good  or  fair  terms  with  him,  and  | 


most  studious  to  please  him ;  and  never,  like  Mat^ 
flying  in  the  face  of  his  friend  Mrs  R.  Before 
Lewis  could  have  known  anything  of  his  father's 
settlements,  and  while  he  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that,  if  not  disinherited  altogether,  he 
was  very  slenderly  provided  for,  he  writes  thus 
candidly  and  dutifully  to  his  constant  confidant, 
his  mother : — 

You  may  believe  that  I  am  deeply  affected  by  his  dan- 
ger;  but  yet  I  feel  quite  differently,  I  am  persuaded,  from 
what  I  should  have  done  ten  years  ago.  The  retital  of 
hit  sufferings  pains  me  cruelly ;  but,  at  least,  his  aliena- 
tion from  me  has  spared  me  the  agony  of  witnessing  his 
gi*adual  decay,  day  after  day,  which  I  really  think  would 
have  been  insupportable.  Thus  is  every  evil  still  attended 
with  some  good.  At  present,  his  illness  makes  me  melan- 
choly; his  sufferings  give  me  pain;  I  am  sincerely 
anxious  to  hear  of  his  being  better.  But  as  it  is  now 
above  nine  years  since  I  have  had  any  intercourse  with 
him  that  carried  with  it  any  kindness,  his  loss  will  alter 
none  of  the  habits  of  my  lift ;  I  shall  have  but  few  re« 
membrances  of  his  affection ;  I  shall  not  miss  his  place  at 
the  table^  nor  the  morning  welcome,  nor  the  affectionate 
good-night.  Often  and  often,  in  my  early  days,  when  I 
quite  doated  upon  him,  I  have  thought  that  my  heart  would 
break,  if  I  were  ever  obliged  to  attend  him  on  a  death- 
bed. Nine  years  of  constant  harshness  or  indifference,  on 
his  part,  have  now  made  us  strangers  to  each  other ;  but 
still  I  dread  so  much  the  thoughts  of  witnessing  his  suf- 
ferings, that  I  scarcely  know  whether,  for  m/  own  happi- 
ness, I  ought  to  wish  for  a  reconciliatioii  now.  To  have 
been  on  such  terms  with  him  while  he  lived,  as  would 
have  given  me  opportunities  of  contributing  to  make  him 
happy,  would  have  been  worth  any  price ;  but  I  have 
done  no  wrong,  and  need  not  his  forgiveness*  In  a  mer- 
cenary view  a  reconciliation  maybe  desirable  for  me,  but 
in  what  other  ?  .  o  :\e      .... 

I  have  seen  my  father,  and  lose  no  time  in  telling  it 
you,  but  I  have  seen  him  in  a  sad  time.  He  was  better 
yesterday  morning :  in  the  evening  a  visible  alteration 
took  place ;  now  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  favourable 
change  happening  again.  He  only  said  to  me,  **  God 
bless  you  !^'  two  or  three  times.  I  was  ordered  not  to 
speak :  I  made  it  up  in  crying^  as  you  may  well  believe. 
My  head  aches  shockingly.  I  write  to  you  from  Devon- 
shire Place ;  God  bless  you  I  my  dearest  mother.  I  have 
suffered  cruelly  this  morning,  and  feel  that  I  must  suffer 
still  more. 

The  first  uses  which  Lewis  made  of  his  new. 
gotten  wealth,  exhibit  both  mother  and  son  in  a 

most  favourable  point  of  view.     A  Mrs  S , 

apparently  a  dependant  relative  of  the  elder 
Lewis,  was  not  mentioned  in  his  father's  will, 
and  he  wrote  to  his  mother — in  the  very  letter 
in  which  he  communicated  the  pleasant  contents 
of  the^will  to  her->-saying : — 

What  my  circumstances  will  turn  out,  I  have  still  no 
idea ;  but  I  confess  the  general  terms  of  my  father's  be- 
quest to  «  his  beloved  son,**  has  justified  [gratified  ?]  my 
fieelings  beyond  any  sum  that  he  eould  have  left  me ;  and 
if  he  meant  to  strengthen  the  claims  upon  me  of  all  who 
are  dear  to  him,  he  could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual 
mode. 

And  noWf  my  dear  mother,  I  will  give  you  a  commis- 
sion that  will  be  perfectly  to  your  taste.    Mrs  S has 

formerly  not  acted  by  you  as  she  should  have  done ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  when  she  was  in  England,  I  shunned 
her;  she  perceived  it,  and  therefore  probably  hopes  for  no 
favour  from  me.  She  is  not  mentioned  in  my  father's 
will ;  her  situation  is,  I  believe,  most  forlorn,  and  his  lost 
must  be  a  terrible  blow  to  her.  Pray  write  a  few  lines 
to  her,  and  tell  her  from  me,  that  I  am  aware  of  my 
Cither's  affection  for  her ;  am  sensible  how  heavily  she 
must  fieel  his  loss  ;  and  that  I  hope  to  find,  that  he  has  left 
me  in  circumstances  that  will  permit  me  (without  injust- 
ice to  those  who  have  stronger  claims  on  me)  to  centinui 
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whatevtr  little  kindneia  he  may  have  been  in  the  ciutoai 

pf  shewing  her. •        . 

Poor  woman !  she  mntt  be  in  great  affliction  at  thia 
trenl.  I  know  not  her  addrest,  and  therefore  yon  had 
better  send  year  letter  to  Sir  H.  Lntbington.  But  pray 
write  without  lost  of  time,  to  relieve  her  anxiety.  I  am 
not  qnite  well,  but  yet  not  ill,  and  rather  in  melancholy 
iplritt  than  in  a  rery  agitated  frame  of  mind, 

Le^is^  lon^  before  he  came  into  potteasion  of 
his  large  fortune^  and  while  he  was  not  in  affluent 
circumstances,  had  undertaken  to  educate  a  boy, 
the  aoo  of  the  widow  of  an  officer,  who,  to  assist 
ber  family,  became  an  authoress  ;  and  he  after, 
wards  provided  for  the  young  man  in  the  War- 
Office.  His  pruteg^  turned  out  a  thorough 
•camp  and  profligate,  who  vexed  and  disgraced 
bim  in  every  way  ;  yet  his  letters  to  or  about  the 
incorrigible  young  vagabond  shew  a  degree  of 
kindness  and  forbearance,  and  of  oft.repeated  for. 
fiveness,  which  few  fathers  would  have  extended 
to  a  son  so  vicious  and  so  ungrateful.  This 
yoang  man  became  too  degraded  in  his  habits  to 
be  intrusted  with  money  ;  but,  by  his  will,  Lewis 
allowed  him  £10i  a-year,  to  be  paid  to  him 
weekly.  He  was,  indeed,  <<  a  generous/'  and — 
what  is  more  wondtrful,  when  his  early  training 
it  viewed — a  most  considerate  *'  creature/'  de- 
serving all  the  praise  which  Scott  gave  him. 

Mrs  Lewis  was  now  permitted  to  give  the  rein 
more  freely  to  ber  elegant  tastes  and  charitable 
feelings.  She  was  settled  by  her  son  in  a  pretty 
cottage^  near  Leatherhead,  which  she  fitted  up 
like  a  toy.shop.  Her  friends  again  drew  round 
ber^  and  the  affection  of  her  son  never  chilled. 
Soon  after  ooming  into  possession  of  his  fortune, 
Lewis  made  those  visits  to  his  estates  in  Jamaica 
of  which  h^  kept  a  journal^  which  was  posthu- 
mously published  under  the  title,  "  Journal  of  a 
West  India  proprietor."  His  principal  object  in 
tbese  visits  was  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
bis  numerous  slaves.  He  found  the  negroes  on 
bis  estates  in  a  better  condition  than  he  bad 
expected.  His  picture  of  them  is  lively  and 
picturesque ;  but  amidst  their  revelry  and  gay- 
beartedness^  the  features  of  the  slave  are  ever 
Tisible; — of  ignorant,  unreflecting,  passionate, 
and  degraded  beings.  Lewis,  whose  naturally 
good  heart  must  have  softened,  and  expanded  in 
the  consciousness  of  power,  treated  them  with 
kindness  and  indulgence,  which  captivated  their 
affections.  They  were  enthusiastic  in  their  de. 
nonstrations  of  love  for  "  Massa/'  Justice  from 
bim-^^freedomx  they  perhaps,  could  scarce  have 
appreoiated. 

After  returning  from  Jamaica,  Lewis  visited 
the  Continent,  and  lived  for  some  time  with,  or 
near  Byron  and  Shelley,  in  the  environs  of  Geneva. 
He  could  not  agree  in  the  opinion  of  Wilber- 
fbree,  that  freedom  was  the  right  of  bis  slaves ; 
but,  while  in  this  society,  be  wrote  a  codicil  to 
bis  will,  to  which  his  illustrious  friends  were 
witnesses^  providing  that  his  Jamaica  estates 
ibould  only  be  held  upon  the  condition  of  the 
yroprieter  visiting  them  personally  every  three 
yearsy  and  passing  three  months  on  them.  If 
the  proprietor  chanced  to  be  a  woman^  she  was 
bound  to  perform  the  condition  by  sending  eitber 


ber  husband,  brother,  or  son.  The  same  codicil 
stipulated,  that,  if  the  heir  to  the  estates  did  not 
abide  by  certain  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
benefit  of  the  negroes,  the  estate  was  to  be  for. 
feited.  Lewis  further  stipulated  that  none  of 
the  slaves  belonging  to  bim  at  his  death  should 
be  sold  from  the  estate.  The  whi>le  affair  is  a 
compromise  between  the  strong  sense  of  justice 
and  benevolent  feeling,  and  the  very  natural  love 
of  property  ;  and,  Although  Lewis  did  not  do  all 
which  justice  and  enlightened  principle  demand 
from  a  Christian,  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  hit 
Jamaica  contemporaries,  that  he  deserves  high 
praise. 

Lewis  made  a  second  and  fatal  visit  to  Ja. 
maica.  Before  going  away,  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
that  if  anything  should  happen  to  his  mother,  he 
requested  on  no  account  to  be  informed.  It 
would  kill  him,  he  said,  in  suoh  a  climate.  He 
appears  to  have  gone  abroad  with  the  presenti. 
ment  of  approaching  evil.  A  young  orphan  girl 
chanced  to  go  out  by  the  same  packet,  to  endea* 
vour  to  wrest  her  inheritance  from  some  of  the 
Jamaica  sharks.  She  had  neither  heard  of  **  Monk 
Lewis,"  his  fame,  his  fashion,  nor  his  works ;  bat 
be  gathered  ber  story  from  her  own  lips,  and  shs 
lives  to  reoord  his  generous  care  of  ber  interests, 
and  great  and  delicate  kindness. 

Having  learned  my  littte  history,  he  expressed  the 
fT«atest  interest  in  the  success  of  my  undertaking,  and 
ultimately  manifested  his  sympathy,  by  renderinff  mt 
every  assistance  in  his  power  when  we  reached  Jamaica ; 
where  he  not  only  procured  for  me  ibe  necessary  legal 
advice,  but,  with  the  most  unlimited  generosity  and  moni- 
ileenoe,  offered  the  aid  of  his  pecauiary  resources,  tiil  ny 
sAiirs  should  be  brought  into  a  train  of  settlement. 

This  lady  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his 
manners  and  pursuits  on  their  tedious  voyage ; 
and  his  letter  to  the  persons  who  bad  the  power 
of  doing  her  justice^  speaks  for  itself.  She  was 
then  very  young,  and  she  relates  that — 

Mr  Lewis,  whose  nerves  were  in  a  very  weak  state, 
requested  no  guns  might  be  ftred,  as  is  usual  on  board  s 
vessel  when  In  sight  of  her  destination.  I  was,  however, 
mischievous  enough,  in  the  joy  of  my  heart  at  bring  mar 
my  friends,  aided  by  some  others  in  the  ship,  to  set  a 
lighted  poller  to  the  touch-hole  of  one  of  the  guns  on  deck, 
and  fire  it  off:  an  exploit  that  almost  cost  me  my  *rD, 
from  want  of  the  neeessary  caution  in  withdrawiog  it 
quickly.  I  soon,  however,  made  my  peace  with  ny 
offended  friend,  for  this  disregard  to  his  nervous  feeliofil 
and  in  a  few  hours  after  we  landed  in  safety. 

The  joy  of  his  negroes  when  they  heard  that  Lewis  hs4 
arrived,  evinced  itaelf  in  a  thousand  ^ets  of  wild  extran- 
gance.  His  philanthropic  consideration  of  their  wsati 
bad  endeared  him  to  this  simple«hsarted  raeei  and  thsf 
regarded  him  rather  in  the  light  of  a  deity  come  to  girs 
laws,  and  make  regulations  for  their  happiness,  than  as  a 
master  whose  property  they  were.  This  joy  did  not  eoo- 
Ane  itself  to  the  slaves  belonging  to  his  own  pUntationi, 
for  those  on  the  other  estates  came  pouring  dswn  with 
the  rest  to  see  «<  Massa  Lewis,"  and  the  wbols  nsfro 
population  in  the  island  seemed  determined  to  mske  or 
take  a  general  holiday.  Mr  Lewis,  well  knowing  their 
tastes,  had  stocked  himself  with  trinkets  aa4  filt  O"^' 
ments,  and  many  a  sable  bosom  heaved  proudly  beneath 
the  tinsel  chain  and  pewter  watch  that  <<  massa^  own 
hands"  had  given.  I  question  if  the  order  of  th?  gaftcTi 
when  bestowed  by  the  hand  of  Majesty  itsclfi  ^"^r  con- 
ferred half  the  happiness  on  the  wearer,  as  the  Birminf- 
ham  medals  suspended  from  coloured  strings  did  to  theie 
poor  children  of  slavery,  when  pisssntsd  by  lbs  hand  sf 
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tbfir  <«  ffto4  ma«a.*'    It  WM  ft  letoft  of  tnlnfttlM  and 
uoirtml  joy. 

To  liif  motb«r>  L«wis  wrote  :-*  ^ 

I  find  my  ettatt  Oferpayt  mt  fbr  til  that  I  have  iaf> 
fered  in  coming  to  mo  it.  I  bavt  now  been  bart  a  forr. 
night,  (no  packet  baa  railed  since  my  arrival,  or  I  thoold 
hare  written  to  yon  earlier,)  and  I  hare  not  yet  found  one 
•lofle  p^^TO  with  to  mnch  as  e?en  an  imaginary  griev* 
toot.  They  were  delighted  to  •#«  me  ;  but  all  said  thtt 
flrerything  dming  my  abtenoe  had  gone  on  just  aa  if 
I  had  nerer  left  them ;  that  all  their  auperintendtnte 
were  kind  to  them,  treated  them  well)  and  they  were 
quite  easf  and  contented.  •  .  .  .  , 
Oo  the  other  hand,  my  attorneys  declare  themielvee  well 
misled  with  the  gmeral  conduct  of  my  negroes.  One  of 
them  (who  is  also  attorney  for^I^rd  Holland's  atute, 
adjoining  mint)  owns  that  he  finds  it  much  more  trouble. 
locDe  to  manage  Lord  H.'s  negroes  than  mine,  and  that 
nine  work  much  better.  In  particular,  thry  hare  already 
daf  one  hundred  acres  of  cane-holes,  without  any  hired 
aatiitancf,  for  next  yearns  planting,  while  Lord  H.'s  have 
set  dog  one  acre,  although  ha  has  forty  negroes  more, 
and  pays  near  £100  a  year  for  hired  labour  besides. 

If  sll  this  had  bean  writien  to  me,  I  should  not  bare 
bdiered  a  word  of  it ;  but  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes, 
and  shall  leare  the  Island  niih  a  heart  a  thousand  pounds 
lighter. 

He  went,  at  an  unhealthy  seaHon,  to  visit  an 
Mtate  which  he  had  not  yet  seen,  but  which  waa 
repreaented  as  a  perfect  paradise.  He  found  it 
"an  absolute  hell."  He  effected  a  complete 
and  speedy  revolution — turned  away  overseer 
and  book-keepers — redressed  grievances,  and 
granted  indulgences — and  did  whatever  he  could 
''to  secure  the  poor  creatures  from  further  ill- 
usage."  In  the  midst  of  these  exertions,  he 
€au§^bt  the  Jamaica  fever,  which  was  prevalent, 
and  to  which  he  soon  afterwards  fell  a  martyr, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  homeward  voyage.  The 
passengers  and  crew  were  nearly  all  8ick>  and 
Levis  was  hut  one  of  the  victims.  The  young 
lady,  who  had  gone  out  with  him  a  stranger  in 
tbe  same  ship^  was  now  returning  home>  having 
got  her  affiirc  arranged.  She  was  very  ill  her. 
self;  but^  from  her  melancholy  recollections, 
draws  a  pathetic  account  of  the  last  days  of 
"Monk  Lewis,"  and  of  his  burial  at  sea.  Few 
I>«fisages  of  the  highest  wrought  fiction  are,  we 
think,  more  touehing  than  her  simple  narra- 
tire: — 

I  but  saw  Mr  l^wis  about  nine  on  tbe  evening  be- 
fore I  retired  for  tbe  night,  and  promised  to  call  out,  to 
these  who  were  watching  in  the  outward  cabin,  the  half. 
^0Qn  when  he  waa  to  have  a  medicine  given  bim.    1  did 


so.  At  two  oVloek  I  hsard  him  say,  <<  Thank  you, 
thank  you  {"  All  that  night  his  groans  were  dreadful ; 
I  could  only  lie  in  my  berth  and  listen  to  them,  for  ilU 
ness  rendered  me  powerless.  By  degrees,  bis  moanings 
subsided  into  low  convulsive  sobs ;  they  grew  fainter  and 
fainter,  and  became  calmed  into  a  gentle  brenthin;;,  as 
though  the  sufferer  slept.  I  was  worn  out,  and  lost  all 
consciousness.  Prom  this  state  of  stupor  (for  I  can 
hardly  oall  it  sleep)  I  was  roused  by  the  steward,  at  a 
little  past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  May,  call* 
ing  me  by  name.  He  came  to  inform  me  that  '<  Afr 
Lewis  wa$  no  more.**         ..... 

With  all  the  decencies  that  can  be  obierved  on  such  an 
occasion,  the  corpse  of  our  lamented  and  regretted  ftilow- 
passenger,  having  been  placed  in  a  proper  coflAn,  at  that 
impiessire  sentence  in  the  form  of  burial  a»  sea,  '<  W$ 
commit  our  brother  to  the  deep  /"  was  gently  lowered  into 
its  ocean-tomb.  Nerer  shall  I  forget  the  sound  of  the 
splashing  waters,  as,  for  an  Instant,  tbe  ingulfing  wave 
closed  over  his  remains  ! 

«'  Oh !  that  sonnd  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart '' 

Tbe  coffin,  encasfd  in  its  shroud. like  hammock,  rote 
again  almost  immediately ;  the  end  of  the  hammock  har- 
Ing  become  unfastened,  and  the  weights  which  had  been 
enelosed  escaping,  the  wind  geHing  under  the  eanvass 
acted  as  a  sail,  and  the  body  vras  slowly  borne  down  the 
current  away  from  us,  in  the  direction  of  Jamaica. 

I  remained  on  deck  straining  my  eyes  to  watch,  as  it 
floated  on  its  course,  the  last  narrow  home  of  him  who 
had,  indeed,  been  my  friend ;  till— nearly  blinded  by  my 
fears,  and  the  disunee  that  was  gradually  placed  between 
tbe  vessel  and  the  object  of  my  gaxe--it  became  like  a 
speck  upon  the  waters,  and  I  saw  it  no  more  I 

Snch  is  tbe  sketch  I  have  been  able  to  afford  of  my 
acquaintance  with  this  warm-hearted  man.  It  is  an  in- 
cident  in  my  life  that  I  shall  erer  recur  to  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  gratitude,  mingled  with  regret  for  the  untimely 
loss  of  a  Ariend,  whose  character,  I  think,  was  nerer  duly 
appreciated  or  properly  understood  t  and  whose  eccentrt- 
cities  were  more  fretiuently  canvassed  and  wondered  at, 
than  tbe  goodness  of  heart  and  benevolence  of  purpose 
acknowledged,  which  waa  hidden  beneath  the  siugulari* 
ties  of  his  genius. 

We  could  not  leave  the  memory  of  Lewis  with 
a  more  grateful  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  than  is  made  by  this  lady's  simple  state- 
ment. It  completely  vindicates  our  opinion  of 
Lewis*— the  dandy  and  fopling — the  pet  lion — 
having  participated  in  a  finer  nature  than  either 
his  writings  or  his  position  in  society  indicate. 
We  must  he  pardoned  for  having,  in  this  notice, 
left  out  everything  that  is  merely  amusing,  or 
of  literary  interest,  to  give  place  to  what  is  cha* 
teristic  and  genial,  A  piece  o(  genuine  biography 
rarely  oomes  before  vm,  and  this,  however  iroper- 
fed;,  is  reaL 
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Hiet&rical  Memoriah  relating  to  the  Independents 
and  CongregationalifUi  From  thHr  JRiee  to  the 
^eetoratUn^  of  the  Ifonarehy,  A,  J),  1^00.  By 
Beigamin  Hanhury,  Vol.  L  8vo.  Pp.  £88. 
London.    lgS9. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  profound  research  and  accurate 
iafbrmation-^tba  result  of  a  long.eontinued  and  tbo» 
reogUy  ean-anore  endeavour  to  gather  up  the  scattered 
f^«|»ents  ef  deoovioatienal  Uteratmre  and  history, 
«bieh  tba  fury  ef  peneeatlaa  and  tbe  teeth  of  time  have 
iptred  to  the  rriigloaa  body  of  which  the  author  is  a 
wember.   It  is  not  so  mnch  a  formal  history  of  the  Inde- 


pendent sect  in  England,  as  a  connected  series  of  notices 
of  the  character,  conduct,  and  fortunes  of  its  more  dis- 
tinguished founders  and  leaders  up  to  the  period  specified 
on  the  title-page ;  of  the  opinions  they  held,  the  works 
they  composed,  the  controversies  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  the  successes  or  follures  with  which  they  met, 
and  tbe  influence  each  appears  to  have  exercised,  so  far  as 
that  can  be  traced,  upon  the  fates  of  his  party,  or  upon 
tbe  age  in  which  he  lived.  Mr  Hanbury  has  sought  to 
accomplish  this  object,  chiefly  by  presenting  his  readers 
with  copious  extracts  from  works  written  and  published 
at  the  time  of  which  his  narrative  treats,  many  of  which 
are  so  scarce,  that  none  but  such  indefatigable  collectors 
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and  inquirers  at  Mr  H.  so  mneh  u  know  of  their  exiit- 
encf.  If  thia  render  hie  work  leee  attractiTe  to  the  more 
general  reader,  it  will  rastly  enhance  its  ralue  to  the 
carefnl  student  of  English  history,  whether  Ecclesiastical 
or  Ciyil.  Little  has  hitherto  been  known  of  the  internal 
history  of  the  somewhat  unobtrusiTe,  but,  withal,  power, 
folly  operative  body  to  which  this  work  relates ;  and  tliis» 
not  fh>m  indifference  to  the  inflnence  they  have  had  upon 
the  progress  of  cItU  and  social  improyement  in  England^.- 
for  this  no  inquirer  who  makes  the  sUghtest  pretensions 
to  impartiality  can  oyerlool^^-but  from  the  con^mratire 
deficiency  of  adequate  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  full 
and  correct  detail  of  their  a&irs  and  fortunes.  Tiiat 
deficiency  is  now  in  a  great  measure  supplied  in  the  work 
before  us ;  at  any  rate,  sufficient  materials  are  now  before 
the  world  to  enable  every  one  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  the  peculiarities  by  which  the  Independents  are  dis- 
tinguished, and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
haye  arisen  to  their  present  place  among  the  religious 
denominations  in  this  country.  We  congratulate  Mr 
Hanbury  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  his 
labour  of  loye  and  duty,  and  most  cordially  with  him 
rejoice  in  his  <<  haying  drawn  from  their  long  night 
of  repose,  treasures  inestimable,  retaining  the  charms  of 
pristine  freshness;  relics  of  mind  and  conduct  in  bygone 
ages,  and  testimonies  of  superior  wisdom,  though  not 
always,"  as  he  honestly  adds,  ^  of  perfect  sobriety.** 

The  Iniquities  of  the  Opium  Trade  with  China. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  8.  Thelwall  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

The  Celestial  Dynasty,  assuming  opium  to  be  a  most 
deleterious  drug— destructive  of  the  health  and  morals  of 
its  consumers,  and,  moreover,  draining  the  empire  of  its 
silyer  and  gold  coin— have  forbidden  its  use,  under  severe 
penalties,  and  prohibited  its  cultiyation  and  importation. 
European  cupidity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fondness  of  the 
Chinese  people  for  opinmjon  the  other,  set  penalties  and 
prohibitions  at  defiance;  and  a  most  lucrative  new  branch 
of  trade  between  India  and  China  is,  smuggling  in  the 
opium  now  extensively  raised  in  Bengal,  in  spite  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  empire,  and,  as  Mr  Thelwall 
labours  to  shew,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  morality  and 
religion.  He  makes  out  a  strong  case— that  is,  admitting 
opium  to  be  really  the  pernicious  commodity  described, 
and  likewise,  that  severe  prohibitions  are  the  best  way  to 
put  down  smuggling,  or  prevent  the  taste  for  opium  or 
anything  else  from  spreading.  Was  not  as  much  said 
against  tobacco,Jtea,  coffee,  nay,  even  potatoes,  on  their 
first  introduction,  as  is  now  said  against  opium,  one  of 
the  best  medicines  that  is  known,  though,  haply,  like 
every  other  sublunary  blessing,  liable  to  excessive  abuse. 
If,  however,  the  facts,  collected  from  different  and  appar- 
ently authentic  sources,  by  which  Mr  Thelwall  supports 
his  case,  are  admitted,  we  do  not  see  upon  what  pretext  the 
opium  trade'with^China  can  be  defended,  independently 
altogether  of  its  being  illicit.  We  should  feel  compara- 
tively little  shame  or  remorse  at  our  India  merchants 
smuggling  all  innocent  and  useful  commodities  into 
China,  desired  by  the  people,  whatever  the  Emperor  might 
decree  about  their  admission.  The  boldness  and  effront- 
ery with  which^the  trade  is  carried  on,  in  defiance  of  the 
government,  must  be  exceedingly  irritating ;  but  it  may 
have  the{effect  of  teaching  them  a  more  liberal  policy  in 
dealing  with  their  multitudinous  subjects.  We  may  now 
fairly  anticipate  an  anti-opium  agitation  in  England,  and 
then  the  truth  will  be  sure  to  come  out 


FhreeUin  ;  or,  The  New  Lord  of  the  Manor » 

We  would  approve  this  «  Tale  of  Humanity**  for  its 
benevoleA  purpose,  although  it  possessed  no  other  merit. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Radical  and  philosophical  romance;  and, 
although  Floreston  is  not  quite  our  Utopia,  a  great  detl 
too  much  depending  upon  the  personal  character  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor  for  the  time  being,  and  his  wife,  to 
ensure  the  continued  working  of  the  new  system,  there  is 
very  much  to  love  and  admire  in  its  details,  and  mich 
truth  and  beauty  in  the  foithful  painting  of  the  village 
characters,  both  in  their  original  and  their  renewed  state. 
One  family,  that  of  the  old  miller,  whose  daughter  the 
lA>rd  of  Floreston  marries,  is  quite  a  gem.  We  ought  to 
take  a  special  interest  in  the  manor  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  we  perceive  that  many  of  our  most  valued  contiibuton 
have  lately  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  philantliropic  Dove- 
dale,  and  inspecting  his  forms,  schools,  concert-roomi, 
&c  We  wish  we  could  at  present  give  an  ampler  aoeotmt 
of  this  unique  work,  which  possesses  very  considerable 
literary  merit,  besides  its  higher  moral  purposes.  Though 
it  is  not  precisely  our  Utopia,  how  happy  would  England 
be  to  possess  such  villages  !  Here  the  labourers  are  paid 
five  shillings  a-day ;  the  children  are  as  well  instructed, 
docile,  and  well-conditioned,  as  those  educated  la  one 
of  Mr  Owen's  imaginary  parallelograms;  the  aged  poor 
are  brought  home  from  the  Union  Bastile,  and  most  ten- 
derly cared  for ;  there  are  no  paupers — the  very  name  is 
unknown  ;  no  sectaries ;  no  bad  neighbours  ;  no  sporting 
characters  or  qualified  gentlemen,  save  the  rat-catcher. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  Christianity ;  and  the  rector  of 
the  Established  Church  is  the  only  religious  instructor. 
Christianity  is  held  to  be  the  perfection  of  humanity  and 
good  manners.  There  is,  in  brief,  much  to  commend, 
both  in  the  spirit  and  management  of  this  tale,  of  what 
the  rural  life  of  England  might  be,  if  the  great  did  their 
duty.  We  give  a  short  specimen  of  the  work,  premising 
that  it  belongs  more  to  the  instructive  than  the  enter, 
taining  portions : — 

There  is,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  some  real  or  ima- 
ginary standard  of  human  improvemant,  beyond  which  it 
is  deemed  unsafe  to  venture ;  and  in  theoe  happy  reahni 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  that  standard,  that  happy 
distinction,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  lodged  in  the  landad 
aristocracy. 

And  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  of  bomaa 
improvement,  without  which  all  other  improvements  are 
valueless,  by  the  most  eminent  of  that  class,  some  ides 
may  be  formed  from  the  prizes  offered  by  an  associated 
body  of  them,  calling  themselves  '^  The  Agricultural 
Society,**  in  some  very  long  and  dull  advertisesaenti 
in  the  public  newspapers,  so  recently  as  August,  I8S8. 
The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Spencer  (a  name  not  to  be 
mentioned  without  a  feeling  of  respect)  was  aunoaoccd 
as  the  chairman,  followed  by  a  numerous  oommittse  of 
dukes,  and  other  dignified  persons.  They  offered  ma&y 
and  splendid  prizes  for  the  best  essays  that  should  be 
written  on  black  caterpillars,  80wimg^pUugh»,  the  Uali' 
feeding  of  oxen,  weeds,  pypsum,  emut,  and  other  similar 
branches  of  patrician  study. 

In  the  mean  time,  be  it  remembered,  that  all  the« 
great  people  have  extensive  estates,  in  various  parts  ef 
the  land,  with  men  upon  them,  ukore  or  less  in  a  state 
of  personal,  social,  and  moral  degradation ;  yet  no  prise 
do  they  offer  for  any  essays  on  the  aimplest  and  belt 
means  to  better  their  condition,  although,  in  amelioffsthig 
that  condition,  they  would  belt  consult  their  own  dig- 
nities, secure  and  render  far  more  valuable  their  own 
property,  and  invest  themselves,  each  in  his  locality,  with 
that  moral  strength,  which  can  alone  enable  them  to 
ward  off  the  rude  shocks  and  assaults  niiich  the  tims^ 
and  their  own  works,  are  assuredly  prepwing  for  tbsm. 

All  their  prizes,  like  the  above,  have  refonaea  to  the 
production  of  fot,  and  to  the  making  and  nvingof  sMBey; 
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but  DoUUng  lieymuL  And  thoogli  the  conditton  of  man 
if  dailj  bccomiof  more  and  more  anomaloiu,  not  a  farth. 
inf  do  they  offer  in  the  way  of  prizes  for  e88a78  to  pro- 
mote his  moral  or  bodily  health.  Nothing  to  ditpel  any 
of  hit  old  and  dangerons  erron ;  nothing  to  dry  up  tears, 
Bor  to  toothe  aching  hearts.  Maggots,  with  them,  are  of 
more  importance  than  men.  For  them,  human  comfort 
and  homan  improrement  have  already  ad?anced  qoite 
lar  enough ;  and,  indeed,  though  the  lords  of  the  soil 
adwnce  in  the  natural  onward  course  of  erents,  unless 
they  adTance  as  leaders,  in  one  step  more  they  must  he 
Wt  behind,  which  would  be  a  great  social  calamity :  for 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  a  working, 
a  commercial,  or  mannfiau:turing  class,  the  importance  of 
a  refined,  wealthy,  influential,  located,  and  leisure  class  is 
rtiU  greater.  And  the  objects  of  this  history,  and  of  the 
Tarioos  obserrations  \irith  which  it  is  interspersed,  are  to 
wpply  rational  answers  to  those  important  questions — 
How  can  peace  and  order  be  phiced  on  the  surest  founda- 
tion ?  How  can  property  be  rendered  most  secure  ?  How 
can  the  influence  of  high  rank  be  rendered  most  ezem- 
plary,  permanent,  and  beneficial  to  all  ?  And  how  ought 
the  leiiure  of  the  leisure  classes  to  be  spent  ?  Certainly, 
it  must  not  be  a  feudal,  a  priestly,  an  Egyptian,  a  lazy 
lewire;  not  a  powder-and-shot  leisure ;  nor  a  profligate, 
«*U-ftd  selfish,  barbarous,  nor  destructife  leisure :  in 
Jhort,  a  leisure  class  neither  can  nor  ought  to  exist,  but 
by  an  exemplary,  refining,  and  conciliating  influence 
orer  all  other  classes. 

Bnt  it  will  be  said,  «  The  landed  aristocracy  do  at- 
tempt to  improre  the  condition  of  their  poor  tenants, 
mmstimes!"  They  do;  but  to  describe  their  ideas  of 
unproyement,  would  be  to  fill  up  a  page  of  this  book 
JfT  disagreeably  and  unprofltably,  besides  appearing 
d»re»pectrul  and  ungenerous  towards  a  body  of  persons, 
whjS  notwithstanding  their  rank  and  wealth,  are  really, 
owing  to  the  bad  education  of  their  youth,  to  the  stupU 
Ting  flatteiies  which  beset  their  maturity,  to  their  con- 
itant  subjection  through  life  to  a  yariety  of  tyrannical 
fwloms,  and  to  all  kinds  of  deteriorating  habits  and  pre- 
jodices,  rery  mach  to  be  pitied. 

And  the  penalties  for  attempting  to  liye,  as  too  many 
of  them  do,  in  a  state  of  warfare  against  all  the  better 
Mictions  of  Humanity,  are  as*well  known  as  any  other 
«cta  in  history,  sacred  or  profane.  For  in  their  latter 
«yi,  the  most  magnificent  of  tyrants  haye  had  the  most 
to  ay  upon  the  subject  of  vain  glory ;  their  own  inso- 
ience  having  fearfully  recoiled  upon  them,  piercing  them 
ihrongh  with  bitter  and  deadly  sorrows.  It  will  there- 
fore be  more  befitting  the  office  of  a  historian,  to  pursue 
the  narrative ;  to  leave  the  reader,  as  for  as  may  be,  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions,  and  to  make  such  applications 
only  as  candour  shall  appear  to  warrant. 

The  improvements  which  this  history  was  undertaken 
to  describe  and  to  suggest,  must  now  be  supposed  to  be 
sdvancing  more  rapidly  than  the  history  itsel£  Work 
WMiBow  abundant  in  FLoreston.  Labour,  in  feet,  had 
oecome  a  profession,  and  a  profession  not  without  honour 
and  profit.  Labourers  were  now  enabled  to  pay  rents ; 
and,  as  payers  of  rents,  were  entitled  to  have,  and  were 
afaMwnodated  with,  neat  residences.  Such  were  pro- 
▼idsd  for  them  in  great  yariety;  small,  but  replete  ivith 
coQvsnieDces.  They  were  set  upon  high  ground,  a  good 
^^»i»x^  apart ;  each  surrounded  with  its  little  garden, 
*nd  by  all  that  is  gay  and  fragrant ;  so  that,  in  summer, 
it  was  a  flowery  bower.  The  eye  once  habituated  to 
■nple  elegances,  the  mind  takes  its  tone  from  external 
oJi«cts ;  and  for  every  refined  and  generous  sentiment 
|hat  a  labouring  man  shall  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  at 
W^home,  abroad  he  will  display  ten  virtues  that  have 
iwwn  out  of  it. 

Pttsonal  filthineM  soon  became  horrible,  eren  in  con- 
jttnplation.  The  labourers  washed  themselves  all  over 
in  eold  water,  in  a  moming,  (for  which,  and  their  evening 
*«»*i«ns,  every  cottage  was  provided  with  a  convenience 
M  once  simple  and  effectual,)  aU  the  year  round,  before 
rw»g  to  their  work;_a  simple,  but  invaluable  pri- 
▼Ucge,  which  (bo  AlUbounUful  has  giren  us,  whereby  to 
rttrd  ourselves  against  that  slavishly-dreaded  calamity, 
«W  ♦•  cai«Uiig  »  cold,".  And  pd  their  return  from 


work  in  the  evening^  by  a  detersiye  teorm-water  ablution, 
they  removed  those  concentrated  animal  effluvia,  which 
are  formed  into  a  kind  of  crust  of  chilled  perspiration 
upon  the  surface  of  the  epidermis,  or  outer  skin,  of  the 
toilsome  labourer — an  insidious  but  active  poison. 
Fair  Rosamond,  an  Historical  Romance. 
This  traditionary  Beaaty  has  been  the  subject  of  poems, 
tragedies,  and  paintings  innumerable,  but  for  the  first  time 
of  a  romance.  The  feet  is,  in  the  present  dearth  of  themes, 
rather  surprising.  Fair  Rosamond  is  an  improlement 
on  the^author*s  "  Royston  Gower."  His  handling  is 
broader  and  freer,  and  he  has  been  more  successful  in 
interesting  the  sympathies  of  his  reader,  for  his  frail  but 
lovely  heroine.  By  a  pardonable  license,  he  has  indeed 
saved  her  honour,  at  the  expense  of  making  Henry  II.  a. 
bigamist  The  King  is  secretly  wedded  to  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Cli£ford,  from  passionate  love,  which  knew 
no  abatement ;  but  he  afterwards,  it  seems,  married  Queen 
Eleanor  firom  motives  of  ambition.  The  author  has, 
moreover,  endowed  the  secluded  mistress  with  every 
feminine  grace  and  attribute  of  sweetness  and  tendemesa. 
The  career  of  Becket  contributes  to  the  interest  of  a 
story  of  the  school  of  Ivanhoe,  and  one  which  we  venture 
to  think  will  be  highly  popular  among  young  romance 
readers.  It  contains  all  the  elements  of  ordinary  popu- 
larity. 

The  Banishes, 
Is  the  translation  of  a  clever  German  historical  romance, 
professedly  of  the  school  of  Scott.  The  translator  thinks 
that  the  waters  of  the  Tweed  cannot  reflect  a  mon  bril« 
liant  hue  than  those  of  the  Danube  and  the  Neckar ;  nor 
the  hills  of  Scotland  be  clothed  with  a  lovelier  green  than 
the  mountains  of  the  Hartz  or  the  Taunus,  or  the  heights 
of  the  Black  Forest ;  and  that  the  maidens  of  Germany 
are  as  feir  as  those  of  «  our  own  romantic  land.  *'  No  one 
will  dispute  it ;  nor  yet  the  author's  beUef  that  Germany 
is  not  less  rife  in  romantic  events  than  other  countries, 
and  especially,  can  match  the  world  in  civil  wars  and  in- 
testine  strifes.  The  period  he  has  selected,  is  the  struggle 
between  Ulerich  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  and  the  Swabian 
League.  As  in  **  Waverley"  or  «  Old  Mortality,"  public 
events  and  characters  are  subsidiary  to  the  personages  of 
fiction,  and  to  the  interests  of  private  life.  The  author 
has  been  no  unprofitable  reader  of  Wallenstein ;  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  costume  and  manners  of  the  period  deli- 
neated, is  scrupulous  even  to  homeliness.  The  romance 
seems  well  translated,  and  is  well  worthy  of  wearing  an 
English  garb.  It  is  edited  by  Mr  Morier,  after  the  new, 
and  we  yenture  to  think,  idle  custom  of  certain  fashion- 
able publishers,  who  fency  that  a  blazoned  or  an  illu- 
minated title-page  is  greatly  ornamental  to  a  work. 

Argentine 
Is  an  elegantly  written  tale,  or  fictitious  autobiography, 
though  its  materials  are  neitheryery  original  nor  peculiarly 
well  chosen.    The  villain  is  a  very  black  villain  ;  the 
heroine,  the  most  lovely  and  gentle  of  womankind  ;  the 
fether,all  thebenevolentgentleman ;  and  the  Jesuit,  exactly 
like  a  thousand  and  one  counterparts  of  Jesuitry.  Matters 
proceed  much  in  the  ordinary  course ;  and  all  ends  well. 
Temperande  Rhymes,    "  Inscribed  to  the  Working 
Men  qf  Manchester,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
act  as  another  small  weight  on  the  right  end  of 
that  lever  which  is  to  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
humanity."     Simpkio,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don. 

To  the  working  men  of  eyery  town  and  rural  district 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  we  recommend  the 
perusal  of  this  ezceUent  Utile  work.  We  extract  one  from 
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amoof  thft  many  riricl  pieturM  which  it  prettntt  of  the 
appalling  conieqtMQcat  of  indulging  in  tha  Tloa  of  intern* 
perancet^ 

Though  no  blood  is  on  my  hand 
There  is  murder  on  my  soul ; 
And  a  pale,  palo  spectre-band 

Round  my  pillow  nightly  roll ! 
First,  there  comes  my  martyred  wife. 

With  her  gentle  hct  of  wo. 
As  it  look'd  when, "  Out  of  Ufe," 

V Faintly  sighed  she,  *^  I  must  go  ;** 
hen  so  tenderly  she  told  me 

The  past  was  all  foi^ren ; 
And  she  prayM  she  might  behold  me 

In  the  happy  homes  of  heaven  ! 
Next  there  comes  my  little  Jane, 

With  her  wan  and  sliadowy  fece, 
Whereon  the  hands  of  pinchuig  pain 

And  want  have  left  tneir  trace ; 
Just  so  as  in  her  tiny  shroud, 

Like  a  snow-drop,  crushed,  she  lay. 
When  sobbing,  Neddy  cried  aloud, 

*•*•  Not  take  poor  Jane  away/^ 
With  a  sterner  look,  too,  he 

By  his  little  sister  stands— 
(Him  they  sent  across  the  sea, 

And  he  died  in  distant  lands.) 
Tis  the  look  he  had  that  day. 

When  before  the  judge  he  said, 
*  Father  drinks  my  wage  away — 

Hunger  made  me  steal  the  breftd.^* 
Never  more  comes  round  to  me 

Night  with  pleasant  slumbers  blest ; 

Still  these  phantom  shapes  I  see — 

Still  they  trouble  all  my  rest. 
«  *  «  «  * 

Baa !  they  oome,  they  oomt  again  I 

Whither,  whither  shall  1  flee  ? 
Flee  ?  alas!  'tis  all  in  vain. 
Till  I  flee  ttom  memory ! 
/.  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  Dialeett* 
IL  John  Noakee  and  Mary  Stylee,  a  Poem  in 

the  Esses  Dialect, 
IIL  Qrose  and  Pegge's  Provincial  Glossary. 

We  have  classed  these  three  works  together,  ai 
they  have  a  common  chsracter.  Cspialn  Grote*s  Mrork  Is 
well-known.  A  tupplement,  by  Ssmnel  Peg ge,  Bsq.,  in 
looie  respects  a  congenial  spirit,  is  now  ilrst  incorporated 
with  the  glotsnry.  <'  John  Noakes  and  Mary  Stylet;** 
or  an  **  Esiei*s  CalPs**  visit  to  Triptree  Races,  is  the  com* 
position  of  Charles  Black,  E^iq.,  of  Great  Totham  Hall, 
Essex.  It  will  be  a  sealed  book  to  many,  though  the 
dialect  presents  no  great  difficulty  to  those  acquainted 
With  the  spoken  language  of  the  eastern  coasts^  from  the 
mouth  of  thr  Thames  to  the  month  of  the  Dee  or  the  Spey. 
The  poem  possesses  considerable  humour.  The  dialects 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  are  happily  lllus* 
trated  in  a  large  collection  of  local  poems  and  songs,  in- 
termixed with  dialogues,  the  prt>doctions  of  rarions  mo- 
dern provincial  bards  and  ministrels. 
History  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy^  from  the 

Time  ofRollo  to  the  Expulsion  of  King  John. 

By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  our 
historical  literature.  It  is  meant  to  portray  the  English 
sovereigns,  of  the  Korman  and  Plantagenet  line,  in  their 
character  of  Dukes  of  Normandy,  with  only  an  inci. 
dental  or  subsidiary  notice  of  their  higher  oifica.  The 
history,  from  iu  narrow  limits,  is  either  a  mere  aotline, 
or  often  meagre ;  and  is  goes  less  deeply  into  Norman 
literatare  and  the  state  of  the  arts  than  wt  could  have 
desired. 
Hints  on  Horsemanship,  to  a  Nephew  and  Niece, 

on  the  Common  Seme  and  Comtnan  Errors  of 

Cmnmon  Riding, 

A  weU^coneocted  tcaadae  thi^  by  A  maatir  of  tibt  tab. 


ject,  who  it  an  ofl&cer  of  high  rank  in  the  Llfi)  Ooaidi; 
but,  at  he  dots  not  choote  to  give  his  name,  neither  disll 
we  blazon  it,  though  we  consider  it  a  guarantee  for  the 
practical  soundness  of  the  hints  and  directions,  and  for 
the  judiciousness  of  the  anthor*s  lemaiks  on  all  bruishss 
of  the  manige.  The  tingle  Mni  we  copy  eat,  if  s 
homely,  may  yet  prove  a  niafiil  one.  After  loffle  exnel. 
lent  observations  on  the  humanity,  and  we  should  Uj 
the  intelligence,  with  which  young  horses  ought  to  Im 
trained^  and  en|oining  the  necessity  for  abtmdant  flnsh 
air  abroad,  and  for  ventilation  in  the  stable,  it  is  Mid— 
^  Horses,  in  grating,  mutt  donbtlets  swallow  msch 
earth.  Those  fed  in  stables,  and  feediuj^  only  on  bay  sod 
oats,  will  often,  if  allowed,  when  out,  seiie  any  oppor- 
tunity to  eat  earth ;  or,  when  first  unbridled  in  the 
stable,  will  lick  every  particle  of  it  off  their  ftst; 
or,  if  they  can  get  at  the  wall,  will  lick  the  white. 
wash  off  it.  /  think  all  horses  should  have  a  lump 
of  rock'Salt,  and  a  lump  </  chalk,  laid  in  ik»f 
mangers  ;  and  t  very  much  doubt^  whether^  wiih  this  es* 
eeption,  they  should,  in  any  eaUf  have  any  mstRtine 
whatever,^  The  author  considers  that  the  diieasti  snd 
unsoundness  of  hortet  are  almost  always  owing  either  to 
too  close  confinement  in  llUventilated  stables,  or  toe  much 
work ;  and  he  particularly  deprecates  the  use  of  sll  the  pa- 
tent horse-medicines.  The  little  book  is  most  elefaatlr 
ptinted,  and  embellished  with  eqvsstrian  groopsi^  from 
the  friexe  of  the  Parthenon  among  the  Elgin  marbles. 
Tour  through  Holland  and  Belgium,  in  the  Autumn 

of  1838.  By  William  Chambert. 
This  Tour  A>ntaint  a  great  mats  of  useful  and  popalsr 
information,  given  at  first  hand,  and  intenpersed  with 
many  judicious  reflections  on  the  variety  of  objects  which 
fell  under  the  traveller's  observation.  Many  of  these  were 
important,  as  Mr  Chambers  made  a  point  of  exaainia; 
schools,  manufacture!*,  and  public  institutions,  and  other 
useful  objects,  which  ordinary  tourists  too  often  neglect 
The  less  need  be  said  of  the  work,  as  it  has  already  ap- 
peared in  Chambers*  widely  circulated  Journal ;  and  iits 
cheaply  reproduced,  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
People,  for  whom  Chambert*  meritorious  cheap  editiooi 
are  chiefly  intended. 

The  Life-Book  of  a  Labourer.  By  a  Working 
Clergyman. 

These  sketches  are  the  production  of  the  leisars  beois 
of  an  amiable  rural  prieet«»«lbsit  a  dasptrate  Terf  tad 
High  Churchman.  They  are  varied  in  their  topics  snd 
interest! ;  and  some  of  them  embody  either  the  resi  ex* 
periences  of  the  author,  or  conuin  the  reminiscences  of 
those  eminent  persona  whom  the  world  would  not  will- 
ingly forget,  with  whom  ha  and  his  friands  have  bcm  tso^ 
nected.  Among  the  persoiial  tkeichaa  are  nacie«  sf 
Coleridge,  Robert  Hall,  and  the  late  Mrt  Fletdier,bettsr 
known  at  Miss  Jewsbury.  What  an  unsendBsntsl 
conclusion  is  (he  following  to  her  romantic  history  ^— 

Her  marriage  exdtad  the  nott  anqualified  attoaisb* 
ment  of  all  who  knew  her.  Mr  Flatcfaer,  thongh 
probably  a  very  worthy  person,  was,  in  appesrancs, 
habits,  and  address,  the  very  last  man  it  was  liketj  M. 
J.  J.  would  have  admired.  She  gaTt  the  straageit 
proof  of  her  affection  for  Aits  by  aooompanyiog  biai  to 
India,  whither  he  was  going  as  Chaplain ;  and  hs  gtv* 
— .ao  his  friends  aAroi— the  strongest  proof  of  his  aiis> 
tion  for  her,  by  marrying  within  eight  months  afUr  ber 
dtceato.  •  •  •  She  died  Tory  toos  after  her  arrinl 
in  India ;  and  Mr  Fletcher,  it  it  taid,  Aevwr  wrote  ts 
bar  frienda  to  apprita  th— i  of  tkeir  beffiavtmetit  .  •  •  • 
It  it,  un^nitUionaUyy  a  hei,  tihat  Ji9  immSim  Us 
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Pte<«her  tm  rtached  her  friends,  to  apprise  them  of 
hsr  denifSi  and,  in  tlie  aliaence  of  all  intelligence  from 
an  authentic  source,  they,  with  fond  incredulity,  per- 
foaded  ihemselyes  the  report  was  groundless.  At  length 
Captain  Btden,  who  toolc  her  out  to  India,  returned 
rrooi  hit  second  voyage,  with  the  announoement  that  the 
hid  csasid  to  exiat,  and  that  he  had  married  again. 

The  sltetches  are  dedicated  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who 
will,  probably,  see  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  Mr  Fletcher 
loiitig  no  time  in  choosing  for  himself  a  second  helpmate ; 
and  who  may,  probably,  consider  as  somewhat  innocent 
ths  little  stories,  which  we  regard  as  amiable  and  pleas- 
ioff,  despite  certain  narrow  yiewa  and  small  prejodioea  of 
Uttir  author. 

Speneer'i  Traveli  in  Circaisia. 
We  see,  with  satisfaction,  the  third  edition  of  a  work 

from  which  we  have  rtceived  much  pleasure.    These 

trsTcls  hare  the  test  and    freshness    which    belonged 

to  boolcs  of  travels  two  centuries  ago ;  when  all  was 
DOTel  and  delightful  in  the  new  lands  and  new  races  to 

which  home-staying  folks  were  for  the  first  time  intro- 
dosed.  Capuin  Spencer  has  improved  this  edition,  espe- 
dally  to  the  politician,  by  the  Introdnction  of  a  con* 
siderable  quantity  of  new  matter,  and  of  interesting  specu- 
lation upon  Russian  policy,  and  the  later  etenis  in  the 
history  of  the  patriotic  struggle  of  the  brare  Circassians, 
^  fatherland  and  national  independence. 

Urquhart's  Spirit  of  the  East. 

A  second  edition  of  this  singular  book  has  appeared 
before  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing  the  flr»t. 
A  review  now  would  be  somewhat  tardy  and  uncalled  for. 
Ws  merely  notice  that,  to  be  **  not  of  the  drcumcisidn,*' 
or  rather  not  of  the  Mussulman  lineage  and  faith,  the 
mind  of  Mr  Urquhart  is  more  deeply  and  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Orientalism  than  any  native  of 
Wettem  Europe  who  erer  appeared  before  the  public. 
He  poshes  his  admiration  to  the  extreme  of  bigotry. 
Compared  with  his  beau  ideal  of  an  easttm  gentleman, 
be  aeeos  to  regard  those  of  the  tight  garments,  the  abrupt 
and  unaeti  led  man  nets,  and  the  round  hat,  much  a«  a 
haughty  English  exclus.ve  may  be  supposed  to  do  a 
Vankce  trader.  He  bears  tesiimony  to  the  fidelity  of 
Lady  Mary  Wortley*s  delineations  of  Torjcish  manners, 
w»d  describes  Mr  Lane*s  late  admirable  work  on  Egypt, 
»•  not  only  superior  to  all  others,  but  the  only  book,  in 
»  European  langunge,  which  coriectly  represents  Eastern 
naoners.  Hold  him  to  his  word;  and  Mr  Lane*s  deli- 
iMstioo  of  Mr  Urqahart*s  admired  institutions,  customs, 
Bttfe^  ilaborate  courtesy,  and  riiid  etiquette^  do  not  ofEtr 
noch  to  charm  sober-minded  Europeans. 
Mre  Hemans*  Poems. 

The  admirers  of  Mrs  Hemans*  poetry  will  be  gratified 
to  learn,  that  the  first  complete  edition  of  her  works  is 
i«aiag  io  monthly  volumes,  and  will  be  comprehended 
in  six.  The  first  volume  is  neatly  occupied  by  a  memoir 
of  the  poetess,  written  by  her  sister,  in  the  tone  and 
Banner  which  was  to  be  expected,  and  perhaps  to  be 
^ired,  from  the  near  and  tender  relationship  between 
the  antborcas  and  her  subject.  The  work  may  take  its 
place,  fiom  neatness  and  elegance,  with  any  of  the  late  serial 
^itions  ot  modem  popular  poets.  It  is  published  by 
Messrs  Blackwood,  and  printed  at  the  Ballantynea*  press. 
It  will  form  a  Bsost  desirable  addition  to  the  drawing. 
n>om  book-akalvcs  and  tha  lady's  library. 
The  Countett  of  Bleseington'e  Refleetiom  and 
Desultory  Thoughts. 

A  pretty  Uttla  book  for  a  Udy*s  Ubls»  which  doss 
Btich  crtdit  t»  tha  CoonttBs'f  nsat  aad  spigtaaunatlf 
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wit,  and  more  honour  to  her  solid  jadgment  and  knowledge 

of  life  and  manners. 

Answers  to  the  objections  commonly  brought  to 

Vaccination.   By  John  Roberton,  lately  Senior 

Surgeon  in  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospital, 

&c. 

We  should  not  have  considered  a  treatise  of  this  sott 
called  for  in  our  day;  but  as  there  seems  no  termination 
to  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  there  ought,  con- 
sequently, to  be  none  to  the  efforts  of  the  hnmane  and 
enlightened,  in  exposing  error,  and  illuminating  stupidity. 
The  pamphlet  contains  nothing  new  to  medical  men,  but, 
nevertheless,  much  that  may  be  popularly  useful. 
A  Tour  in  Connaught,  S^c,  ^c.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Sketches  in  Ireland." 

It  was  understood  that  Mr  Cssar  Otway — not  the  author 
of  **  Venice  Preserved,  or  a  Plot  Discovered" — was  the 
author  of  the  «  Sketches  in  Ireland."  Were  Mr  Otway 
not  so  very  Orange— or,  to  speak  it  more  gently,  not 
so  very  Irish  in  his  Protestantism — we  should  have 
accompanied  him  on  his  Ramble  in  Clonmacnolse,  the 
Joyce  country,  and  Achiil,  with  unalloyed  pleasure.  To 
others,  his  tendency  to  discover,  if  not  plots,  yet  the 
seeds  of  discords,  stratagems,  and  spoils,  may  prove  no 
objection;  while  his  lively  style  and  good  hnmour, 
if  not  good  nature,  which  is  a  very  tlifferent  quality,  may 
recommend  him  to  many  as  a  westward  guide  or  travel* 
ling  companion.  Mr  Otway  has  the  advantage  of  being 
previously  well  acquainted  with  the  country  which  he 
traverses ;  and,  besides  being  thoroughlf  Irish,  he  is  well- 
informed,  particularly  in  the  legends,  and  traditionary, 
and  imaginative  stories  of  his  country.  Having  premised 
that  the  illustrative  wood*engravings  are  desperately  hard 
and  timber-toned,  we  nhali  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  read- 
ers  with  a  few  mcy  letter-press  specimens  of  a  tour  in  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  Ireland,  by  an  Irish  gentleman. 
WEXLINOTON's  TOCNa  DATS. 

The  Boyne  flows  hxily  here  amidst  sedge  and  reeds— i. 
appearing  but  the  dark  drain  of  an  immense  murast-^ 
the  discharge  of  the  WMSte  waters  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  A 
strong  position  in  time  of  wnr— Lord  Wellington  Icnows 
it  well — he  hie  often  had  his  soldier  eye  upon  it,  his  pa- 
ternal mansion,  D)*ngHn,  l>eing  not  ^r  off  to  the  right, 
near  1  rim.  How  different  was  the  young,  fun^loving, 
comical,  quizzing,  gallanting  Csptain  Arthur  Wellesley, 
when  reiidingin  his  shooting-lodge  betwern  Summerhill 
aid  Dangan,  from  the  stern,  cautious,  careworn  PHbius 
of  the  Pf uinsular  War ;  the  trifling,  provoking,  oipricious 
sprig  of  nobility— .half-dreaded,  half-doated  on  by  the 
women,  hated  by  the  men^Uhe  dry  jolter,  the  practical 
wit,  the  ne*er- ( I o-wel I— despaired  of,  as  gi>od  for  nothing, 
by  his  own  family ;  from  the  redoubtable  warrior  of 
Waterloo — the  gieat  prime  minister  of  England— Jike 
Julius  CasHr,  a  rouh  converted  into  a  herob 

TBS  BBOOARS  OV  KINKEOAD  AND  KLBBWHKRB. 

Kinnegad  Is,  like  most  towns  in  east  and  west  Meath, 
**a  lean  place  amidst  fat  lands.**  Whst  a  sleepy  spot: 
ffw  up  and  doing,  but  the  cur  dogs  and  beggars.  The 
bugle  of  the  passing  coach  sends  its  clangor  along  the 
quiet  street ;  it  reverberates  amongst  the  mud  walls  and 
dunghills — the  Inty  cobbler  lifts  his  head  from  his  last, 
and  scratches,  signiflcantly,  benenth  his  woollen  nightcap 
—the  tailor  lays  down  his  goose,  scratches  also  mmi- 
natingly  at  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  and  stares  at  the 
passing  vehicle— the  tinker*s  ass  brays  responsively  as 
the  guard  blows-— the  sow  rises  from  her  wallowing  in 
the  green  puddle  that  bubbles  and  festers  before  the 
hoxter*s  door,  to  grunt  in  unison— mendicants  and  cur- 
dogs  rush  forth  and  surround  ns,  tha  one  barking,  the 
other  begging.  Oh,  why  have  we  not  the  pencil  of  a 
Wilkia  or  an  Ostade,  a  Callot  or  Delia  BelU,  to  pletun 
ths  grouping  of  a  aoach  ebangiiif  horses  at  an  Irish  tU« 
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lage  ?  Here  I  chaUenfe  nil  the  mendicant  ooontries  in 
ChriBtendom  to  match  me  Ireland  in  tbe  trade,  or 
eottnme,  or  aptitude  for  begging.  France,  Italy — ay, 
even  Spain  Itaelf  must  yield  the  palm.  Where,  under 
the  ton,  could  yon  find  inch  eloquence  of  complaint — 
inch  venatility  of  inpplication— >auch  aptitude  of  humour 
—suiting,  with  felicitous  tact,  the  appeal  to  the  well- 
guessed  character  of  the  applicant?  Obaerre,  there  is 
always  a  leader  of  (he  begging  band,  who  controls  the 
rest,  and  asserts  a  manifest  superiority  in  striking  the 
key-note  of  supplication.  Take,  for  instance,  the  queen 
bee,  or  rather  wasp,  of  the  Kinnegad  swarm  that  sur- 
roimded  us — what  a  tall,  sturdy,  sinewy  yirago;  her 
dark,  unquiet  eye  bespeaking  her  quick  spirit;  her 
powerful  form  the  danger  of  disputing  with  her ;  her 
sallow  skin  and  sharp  features,  that  the  pabulum  of  her 
existence  was  drawn  morefirom  whisky  thanfh>m  whole- 
some eatables — alas!  for  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of 
that  being  whose  existence  depends  on  whisky  and 
potatoes  I  Look  at,  her,  with  her  filthy,  faltering  hand 
fixed  now  on  the  coach  door,  in  the  attitude  of  threaten- 
ing requisition,  and  almost  intentionally  frightening  a 
delicate  female  within  into  the  reluctant  bestowment  of 
sixpence.  Again,  see  with  what  a  leer  of  cunning  she 
addresses  herself,  in  flattering  guise,  to  an  outside  passen- 
ger, and  how  knowingly  she  tmoket  a  youth  with  a 
dgar  in  his  mouth ;  and,  while  coaxing  him  out  of  a 
penny,  which*  he  flung  at  her  head,  she  played  upon  the 
pufl'er— offered  to  lend  htm  her  dudeen,.  qniired  him  for 
his  parsimony  in  attempting  to  smoke  and  chew  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  same  tobaccp  twist — and  exhibited 
him  off  in  the  truth  of  hb  nature,  as  a  Jackanapes. 
Then  she  mored  off  to  the  rear  of  the  ooach,  and  com- 
menced flattering  a  forming  sort  of  a  young  man,  large, 
rude,  and  ruddy.  **  Och,  then,  is  that  yourself,  Mr  Tom  I 
I  hope  your  honour*s  heifers  sold  well  last  market. 
Maybe  it's  yourself  that  hasn't  the  pocketful  o'  money 
coming  out  of  Smithfield  ?— .and  long  may  your  father 
and  your  father's  son  reign,  for  it's  he  thist's  the  good 
warrant  to  gi?e  to  the  poor.  My  blessing,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  poor  Judy's  children,  light  upon  him  every  day  he 
gets  up ;  for  its  he  that  nerer  passes  through  Kinnegad 
without  throwing  me  a  silver  shilling.  Do,  Master 
Tom,  and  the  heayens  be  your  bed,  throw  us  a  half- 
crown  now,  and  we'll  divide  dacently.  Yes,  your 
honour,  I  know  you'll  be  afther  putting  your  hand  in 
your  pocket.  Molly,  agra,"  turning  to  another  beggar 
woman,  <<  what  a  sweet  smile .  Master  Tom  carries  I 
Isn't  he  as  like  the  dear  man  his  father  as  if  he  was  spit 
out  of  his  mouth  ?  But  why  shouldn't  he  be  good,  see- 
ing as  how  he's  the  rale  ould  sort,  none  of  your  upstart 
jackeens."  Here  a  sixpence,  thrown  at  her  head,  re- 
warded her  pains;  and  immediately  she  turned  to  a 
respectable-looking  man,with  broad-brimmed  hat  and  sad- 
coloured  attire,  who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  vehicle, 
preparing  to  mount.  <*Do,  your  Riverence,  throw 
us  a  tester  before  you  go,  and  soon  and  safe  may  you 
return,  for  the  prayer  of  the  fatherless  and  widow  will 
be  along  wid  yees — blessing  on  his  sweet,  charitable 
face — ^wouldn't  you  see,  Honor,"  addressing  herself  to 
another  beggarwoman,  with  the  wink  of  an  eye,  **  that 
there  was  a  heart  within  him  for  the  poor?"  Here 
Honor  interposed — ^  Judy  Mulcahey,  and  bad  luck  to 
yees,  why  call  the  gentleman  <  his  Riverence,'  when  you 
know  no  more  than  my  sucking  child  whether  he  be 
ciargy  at  all,  at  all."  <<  Yes,  but  I  do  know,  and  for 
why  shouldn't  I ;  dont  I  see  his  galigaskins  covering  so 
tight  and  nats  his  comfortable  legs — blessings  on  his 
Riverence  every  day  he  rises ;"  and  then,  in  an  under 
voice,  and  turning  to  a  beggarman  behind  her,  « Jack, 
what  mauers  it  to  the  likes  of  us,  whether  he  be  the  right 
•sort  or  no — ^what  eonsani  is  to  Judy  and  the  childer, 
whether  he  be  priest,  parson,  or  methody  preacher,  so  as 
I  slewder  him  out  of  a  sixpence.  DOy  your  Riverence, 
do^  and  the  poor  widow's  blessing  attend  ye,  throw  some- 
thing before  yees  go  amongst  us."  Thus  i^e  carried  on 
her  attacks— praised  and  joked — sprayed  and  imprecated 
— now  a  blessing,  now  a  blasphemy;  and,  when  the 
guaitl  sang  out  *<  all's  right,"  and  the  coach  drove  off, 
she  btaped  cunesy  for  iheer  fvn  mkc^  tipoo  »U  thoie 


whom,  for  herself  and  fellows,  she  foiled  to  put  ante 
contribution — and  then  for  the  whisky  shop,  to  dis- 
solve, with  aU  rapidity,  the  proceeds  of  her  monung's 
occupation. 

PHAUBICK  KA  MULLAUN. 

There  is  a  man  living  in  Joyce  Country,  who,  from  tht 
number  of  bullocks  in  his  possession,  is  named  Phsvrick 
na  MuUaun.  This  man,  though  pasturing  his  flocks  and 
herds  on  many  a  hill,  is  perfectly  illiterate,  and  spfslu 
no  language  but  the  Irish ;  he  is  of  ungovernable  pasiioni, 
and  has  never  yet  spared  any  means,  pecuniary,  physical, 
or,  it  may  be  said,  bmUl,  to  attain  che  gratification  of  hit 
desires.  When  attempts  at  seduction  or  abduction  fasTS 
failed,  he  has  arrived  at  his  end  by  means  the  most  ab- 
horrent.  living  in  the  fastnesses  of  this  district,  hii 
establishment  is  like  that  of  a  Turcoman  Aga,  aad  hii 
bawn  or  farm-yard  Is  surrounded  by  cabins  whidi  he 
has  found  necessary  to  erect  for  hif  numerous  femaki; 
who  thus  being  kept  in  separate  lodges,  are,  in  sobm 
measure,  but  not  altogether,  kept  from  cabals,  feuds,  sad 
fightings.  Scarcely  a  month  eUpses  but  the  magistntes 
of  the  adjoining  petty  sessions  have  their  time  occapied 
by  complaints  laid  by  the  respective  women  of  this  harem 
against  their  lord  and  against  their  frail  sisteritood.  For 
this  strong  man — strong  in  his  position,  strong  in  the 
powerful  faction  to  which  he  belongs,  makes  no  diflicolty 
in  divorcing  one  wife  to  marry  another,  and  is  in  fact  si 
great  a  polygamist  as  any  Moslem.  A  few  years  ago  thii 
man  was  accused  of  some  nefarious  deed,  and  on  thii 
occasion  most  characteristically  chose  not  to  clear  himself 
by  legal  trial,  but  by  resorting  to  the  wUd  justice  of 
Cassey*e  sword.  He  would  turn  the  Lach  na  Fecheco,* 
to  prove  his  innocence.  Accordingly  on  an  appointed 
day  he  resorted  to  the  spot,  attended  by  a  man  wboM 
business  it  was  to  act  as  a  sort  of  priest  at  this  wild  rite, 
and  shew  the  adventurer  how  he  was  to  turn  the  stmi^ 
and'  what  to  say  upon  the  occasion.  Now  so  it  was  that 
Phanrick  na  Mnllaun's  courage,  whea  it  came  to  the 
sticking  pointy  altogether  foiled  ;  for  he  felt  his  guilt,  sad 
knew  that  if  he  invoked  the  terrible  curses  of  the  Lseh 
na  Fecbeen,  something  horrible  would  await  him ;  so  he 
proposed  to  his  companion  to  act  as  proxy  for  him,  sod 
offered  him  half-a-crown  for  the  job.  It  would  appesr 
that  this  substitution  was  not  unusual,  for  the  man  les- 
dily  undertook,  for  the  promised  payment,  to  repsst  the 
necessary  prayers,  invoke  the  awful  imprecations,  snd 
turn  the  stone  in  the  name  of  Satan.  Accordingly  the 
whole  was  gone  through,  and  no  immediate  mischief 
ensued — the  proxy's  neck  was  not  twisted  awry— Usftce 
was  not  turned  round  to  his  back— there  he  steed  dt* 
manding  the  promised  hire ;  which  Phanrick,  bass  mia, 
refused  to  pay,  and  would  have  put  the  whole  thing  off  u 
a  joke ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  proxy ;  a  scuffle  eo- 
sued,  a  fierce  wrestle  came  on,  and  though  Phanrick  na 
Mullaun  was  stout,  yet  the  wild  Joyce  was  stouter,  snd, 
besides,  Phanrick  had  on  a  neckcloth,  inside  which  hii 
antagonist  fastened  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  few 
knuckles  squeezed  upon  his  windpipe,  got  him  under, 
and  there  he  choking  lay,  his  back  on  the  Lsch  aa 
Fecheen.  To  save  his  life  then,  Phanrick  promised,  with 
an  oath,  the  repayment  of  the  hirc^  and,  on  being  kt 
loose^  they  both  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring  pahtk- 
house,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  half-crown  shoald  be 
spent  on  whisky:  a  quart  of  which,  when  produced, 
Joyce  took  up,  applied  to  his  mouth,  and  attempted  to 
swallow  at  a  draught,  and  in  the  act  he  suddenly  dropped 
dead.  TThere  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  spasm  of  the  «p«- 
gloUU,  or  trap-door  of  tbe  wind-pipe^  was  the  came  of  tbe 
fellow's  death ;  but  all  the  people  round  attributed  it  to 
his  being  proxy  for  Phanrick ;  in  confirmation  of  which 
Phanrick  made  off  into  the  mountains,  and  a  ooroocr*f 
inquest  was  summoned.  My  friend,  who  as  a  medial 
practiticner  residing  in  the  vidnity  was  called  ia  pre- 
fessionally  on  the  extraordinary  inquest,  says  that  the 
scene  was  most  imposing.  The  body  expossd  to  view  st 
a  short  distance  from  the  fotal  stone--tho  smiling  lake 
beneath — tbe  surrounding  mountains,  reposing  in  all  the 


♦  Query,  CfocA,  or  Stone.  This  Stone  is  a  wild  ordeal, 
still  sometimes  tried  by  the  common  people,  somciriiat 
fimiktt  iott\9  Btaok  ^toneg  of  loolakUl-*^.  T.  M. 
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chtigcAiI  TtrietiM  of  Ugbt  and  shade — the  oocasional 
kening  of  the  wild  mounfain  women—loud  yoicet,  at 
UoMy  of  the  leaden  of  the  lival  clam,  as  they  passed 
their  eooflicting  jndgmenu  on  this  fatal  occasion ;  all  this 
was  calculated  to  fasten  on  the  memory,  and  there  leare 
a  TiTid  impiession  of  the  Lach  na  Fecheen. 

AK  IRISH  SMUOeLVE. 

A  nan  who  was  known  to  have  a  larg^e  mountain  ikrm 
aad  extensive  homestead  in  these  hills  was  obserred 
very  frequently  to  ride  into  the  town  of  B  ,  and  lie 

oerer  made  his  appearance  without  a  woman,  supposed 
to  be  his  wife,  jogging  steadily  and  uprightly  on  a 
pUlioo  behind  him.     Hb  was  tall  and  gaunt  in  look — 
BHI  large  and  rotnnd,  and  encumbered,  as  is  the  mode  of 
all  eouotry  wites,  with  a  multitude  of  petticoats ;  they 
ilwayB  rode  into  the  yard  of  a  man  who  kept  a  pnhlic- 
boosey  and  before  they  alighted  off  their  horse,  the  gate 
wss  carefhlly  shut    It  was  known,  moreorer,  that  this 
pobllcin  acted  as  fkctor  for  this  farmer  in  the  sale  of  his 
batter;  and  so,  foT  a  length  of  time,  things  went  on  in  a 
qaitt  and  easy  way,  until  one  day  it  so  happened  (as,  in. 
ieed,  it  is  rery  common  for  idlers  in  a  yery  idle  country 
town  to  stand  making  remarks  on  the  people  as  they 
come  by)  that  the  ganger,  the  innkeeper,  and  a  squireen 
were  h»noging  away  their  day,  when  the  farmer  slowly 
psccd  by,  with  his  eTerlasting  wife  behind  him.    «  Well,** 
lays  the  squireen,  <<  of  all  the  women  I  ever  saw  bumping 
on  a  pillion,  that  lump  of  a  woman  sits  the  awkwardest; 
the  don*t  sit  like  a  nathural  bom  craihmr  at  all ;  and  do 
yoQ  lee  bow  modest  she  is,  what  with  her  flapped  down 
baver  hat,  and  all  the  frills  and  fallals  about  her,  not  an 
inch  of  her  sweet  fkce  is  to  be  seen  no  more  than  an 
ovl  from  out  the  iry.    I  have  a  great  mind  to  run  up 
aloofstde  of  her  and  give  her  a  pinch  in  the  toe,  to  make 
old  backram   look  about  her  for  once.** — *<0  let  her 
skme^**  says  the  innkeeper;  <<  they*re  a  decent  couple  from 
Jeyes  country.     1*11  be  bound,  what  makee  her  sit  so 
itil^  b  all  the  eggs  she  is  biingin*  in  to  Mrs  O* Mealy, 
who  factors  the  butter  for  them."    There  was,  while  he 
aid  this,  a  cunning  leer  about  the  innkeeper*s  mouth,  as 
much  as  to  denote  that  there  was,  to  his  knowledge,  how- 
erer  be  came  by  it,  something  mysterious  about  this  said 
covple;  this  wan  not  lost  on  the  subtle  ganger,  and  he 
thoofht  it  no  harm  just  to  try  more  about  the  matter; 
a&d  so  he  says  in  a  tiolicsome  way — <*  Why  then,  for 
car'oslty  sake,  1  will  just  run  up  to  them  and  give  the 
Bistrcssa  pinch— somewhere— she  won't  notice  tns  at 
all  in  the  crowd,  and  maybe  then  she*U  look  up,  and 
we*ll  lee  her  own  purty  lace.**    Accordingly,  no  sooner 
laid  than  done — he  ran  over  to  where  the  fiarmer  was 
ftttiog  on  slowly  through  the  market  crowd ;  and,  on  the 
tide  of  the  pillion  to  which  the  woman's  back  was  turned, 
attempted  to  give  a  sly  pinch  ;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
pinched  a  pitcher  ;  nor  did  the  woman  even  lift  up  her 
bcudtoraak  who  is  it  that's  hutting  m'e.     Thisemoold- 
encd  him  to  give  another  knock  with  his  knnckles  ;  and 
Ibis  sasault  he  found  not  opposed,  as  it  should  be,  by  petti- 
coats and  Jltih^  but  by,  what  he  felt  to  be,  petticoats  and 
mttaL    This  is  queer,  thought  the  gauger — he  now  was 
Bore  bold  ;  and,  with  the  butt-end  of  his  walking.stick, 
be  hit  what  was  so  hard  a  bang  which  souudrd  as  if  he 
bad  struck  a  ttai  pot  <*  8top  here,  honest  man,*'  cried  the 
puger.  ^  Let  my  urife  alone,  will  you,  before  the  people," 
cried  the  fiarmer.    **  Not  till  1  see  what  this  honest  woman 
is  made  of,**  roared  the  gauger.    8o  he  pulled,  and  the 
fanner  dug  his  heels  into  his  colt  to  get  on,  but  all  would 
not  do^in  the  atra|(gle  down  came  the  wife  into  the 
street ;  and  as  ahe  fell  on  the  pavement,  the  whole  street 
rang  with  the  squash,  and  in  a  moment  there  is  a  gurgling 
aa  from  a  burst  barrel,  and  a  strong  smelling  water  comes 
^wing  all  about— .and  flat  poor  Norah  lies,  there  being 
ta  irruption  of  all  her  intestines,  which  flowed  down  the 
ritteras  like  porteen  whisky  as  eggs  are  like  eggs. 

The  fact  was,  that  our  friend  from  the  land  of  Joyce 
Ittd  got  made,  by  some  tinker,  a  tin  vessel,  with  head 
and  body  the  ahape  of  a  woman,  and  dressed  it  out  as  a 
proper  ee«ntry  dame— in  this  way  he  carried  his  dablutt 
behind  him,  and  made  much  of  her. 

**  Big  Jack  Joyce  !*'-*what » imall  nan  compared  with 


the  stature  assigned  by  imagination,  Mr  Csiar  Otway  has 
made  of  him  I  It  is  ever  thus :  a  frisky  young  pig  becomes 
an  ugly  sow;  a  frolicsome  kitten  a  demure,  selfish 
motiser ;  a  lovely  young  woman  a  roll^about  matron  or  a 
withered  hag ;  and  a  Big  Jack  Joyce  the  man  here  de- 
scribed. 

I  got  nearly  opposite  a  building,  about  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  road,  which  seemed  but  newly  erected; 
a  coarse,  raw,  ugly,  unfiniabed  edifice,  that  had,  amongst 
other  marks  denoting  it  to  be  a  public-house,  a  rude,  un- 
cushioned  jaunting-car,  resting  on  its  shafts  beside  the 
door. 

Considering  this  a  rather  curious  place  for  a  public- 
house,  1  aaked  whose  it  was,  and  was  told  it  belonged  to 
**  Mr  Big  Jack  Joyce.** 

**  Why  I  thought,  says  I,  he  lived  at  Leenane  ;  at 
least  so  he  did  when  I  passed  through  the  country  some 
years  ago." 

**  'Tis  true  for  you,  your  honour,  he  did  lire  ther  ; 
but  attorney  K  put  him  out  of  it  last  winter,  and 

here  he  is  now,  and  he  keeps  a  public-house,  as  he  always 
did,  and,  as  I  suppose,  always  will  do." 

I  was  determined  to  go  and  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  my  big  friend,  whom  twelve  years  ago  I  found  in 
all  his  might  and  glory  as  <'  mine  host**  at  the  head  of 
the  Killery — so  I  drove  up  to  Jack's  door,  and  inquired 
for  Mr  Joyce,  and  was  answered  by  a  verp  tall  young 
woman,  not  uncomely,  who  informed  me  that  Mr  Joyce 
was  within,  but  that,  as  he  had  been  out  all  night  after 
cattle  on  the  hills,  he  was  on  the  bed  asleep ;  but  his 
daughter  (for  such  she  was)  said,  that  if  I  desired  it  she 
would  call  him.  I  certainly  did  not  like  to  go  away 
without  seeing  Big  Jack.  So  he  was  called  up ;  and  as 
he  came,  loose,  unclean,  and  frowzy,  certainly  my  giant 
did  not  appear  to  advantage ;  for,  somehow  or  other,  I 
had  let  my  imagliuition  play  the  rogue  with  my  judg- 
ment, and  magnify  my  retrospect  with  regard  to  this 
man. 

The  first  Jtime  I  saw  him,  (as  I  say,)  about  twelve 
years  ago,  he  made  his  appearance  just  as  I  drove  up  to 
his  door,  bouncing  over  the  wall  that  divided  the  potato 
garden  from  the  front  of  his  house ;  and,  I  think,  a  finer 
specimen  of  a  strong  man,  tall  and  yet  well-proportioned, 
I  could  not  conceive.  Such  do  not  look  as  tall  as  they 
really  are.  The  great  bullet-head,  covered  with  crisp 
curlSf'the  short,  bull  neck,  the  broad,  square  shoulders,  the 
massive  chest,  all  open  and  hirsute,  the  comparatively 
small  sinewy  loins,  and  pillar-like  limbs,  all  bone  and 
muscle — Milo  of  Crotona  might  have  shaken  hands  with 
him  as  a  brother,  and  the  gifted  sculptor  of  the  Pamese 
Hercules  might  have  selected  Jack  as  his  lay  figure.  Such 
was  my  beau  ideal  of  Mr  Joyce,  from  what  I  recollected 
of  him  since  my  former  visit  But  now,  though  1  acknow- 
ledged the  identity,  yet,  certainly,  the  man  was  greatly 
changed— but  still,  though  1  am  sure  my  fancy  had  been 
playing  tricks — he  yet  was  tall,  stout,  and  able;  but  I  am 
»ure  1  know  fifty  English  and  Irish  men  just  as  large. 
Having  called  for  some  liquor — reader,  I  hope  you  will 
believe  me,  not  to  drink,  but  jiut  to  put  mine  host  in  good 
humour — Jack  and  i  got  into  chat,  and  to  be  sure  he 
was  full  of  the  hard  usage  of  the  attorney  wbo  had  put 
him  out  of  Leenane ;  but  he  said  he  had  got  where  he 
was  a  large  and  good  farm,  and  all  he  wished  was  to  see 
the  head  landlord,  the  provost  of  Trinity  College,  who 
was  cheated  entirely^  entirely ^  by  his  middlemen,  such  as 

attorney  K and  others ;  but  if  he  could  but  once 

get  a  sight  of  his  Great  Reverence^  he  would  shew  him 
how  acres,  and  hundreds  of  acres,  are  kept  from  him. 

Upon  acquainting  him  that  I  had  the  honour  of  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  greatett  of  allpoesible  men^ 
XXCBPT  LoBD  LxiTRm,  you  may  suppose  he  was* 
mighty  civil ;  and  Uking  advantage  of  that  desire  to 
plcAse,  I  endeavoured  to  get  from  him  an  account  of  his 
£unily,  but  he  really  could  not  tell  anything  about 
them ;  he  seemed  to  think  that  size  was  not  so  much  the 
diaracteristic  of  the  tribe  or  name  as  of  his  own  immedi- 
ate family ;  and  to  shew  me  that  he  had  not  been  the  means 
of  any  degeneracy,  he  whistled  to  his  son  who  was  in  a 
dittant  field,  who  came  at  the  calL  and  certainly  a  talltr 
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and  man  comely  ttiippiinff)  of  abotit  twenty  yean  of 
age,  I  have  not  teen*  He  was  at  leait  six  feet  four  inches 
in  haighc,  and^  I  am  sure,  if  fcd>n  animal  food,  as  an 
English  farmer's  son  would  be,  he  would  prove  a  grand 
specimen  of  the  human  race.  I  left  big  Jack  and  his  big 
family,  receiving  from  them  a  thousand  thanks  for  pro- 
mising  to  introduce  him  to  the  notice  of  the  new  provost. 

On  my  road  towards  Leenatie,  I  met  some  persons 
with  whom  I  entered  into  conversation  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  and  about  Jack  Joyce.  I  found  that  he  was 
not  a  favourite,  that  he  was  too  apt  to  resort  to  his 
strength  to  tettle  disputes,  when  thtJUt  he  threw  into  the 
balance  made  the  scale  descend  in  his  own  favour.  In. 
deed,  he  acknowledged  to  me,  on  my  former  visit,  that,  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace  was  a  great  way  off,  he  used  to 
settle  differences  amongst  the  neighbours,  by  taking  the 
parties  at  variance  by  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  battering 
their  heads  together,  nntil  they  consented  to  shake  hands 
and  drink  a  pint  of  potUen  together,  which,  of  ootine,  it 
was  Jack's  office  to  furnish  for  a  oon»i€ieraiion, 

hefbn  I  go  farther,  I  may  as  well  tell  all  I  know 
about  this  tribe  of  Joyces,  that  have  given  their  name  to 
this  part  of  Connanght. 

They  Were  a  troop  or  band  that  came  over  fh>m  Wales 
or  the  West  of  England,  under  the  command  of  Berming- 
bam  of  Athenry,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. :  their  name 
was  Joyes  or  Jorse,  and  they  were  said  to  be  descended 
from  ancient  British  princes.  TransplantaAon  improted 
them  in  stature,  for  certainly  the  Welsh  aie  not  a  tall 
race.  This  people  not  only  settled  in  these  western  high 
lands,  so  very  like  those  in  Wales,  but  they  became  im* 
portant  in  Galway  town,  and  formed  one  of  the  thirteen 
tribes  of  that  ancient  and  extraordinary  corporation — the 
merrp  Joyces  I ! !  For  all  tribes  had  their  tobrigiteh,  and 
perhaps  a  Blake  is  positive,  and  a  D'Arcy  stoat,  (qiiere, 
fire-eating  duellists,)  and  a  Martin  Utigions ;  and  so  on 
respecting  each  characteristic  whereby  they  were  formerw 
ly  designated.  Only  this  I  think  I  have  heard  said,  that 
however  a  Martin  loved  litivation  in  the  goud  town  of 
Galway,  he  allows  no  writs  or  Issnes  Of  law  to  extend 
beyond  bis  gateway  at  Oughterard,  just  twenty  miles 
from  his  mansion-house. 

Of  the  Joyces  mnny  were  mayors  and  baillffii  of  the 
capital  of  Connaught,  and  not  only  the  men  bustled  Mtid 
battled  away  against  the  roiigh-riiiing  rogues,  the 
0*M<iddens  and  the  feriicious*  O'Pbiherties,  but  rvrn  the 
women  were  sometlmrs  of  tig  note)  itmongM  ottiers  1 
may  mention  Mirgnret,  the  daitghier  of  John  Joyce, 
who  one  day  going  down  to  wash  her  household  clothes 
in  the  broad  transparent  stream  that  tuns  out  uf  Lon^h 
Corrib,  and  as  she  stood  in  the  current,  a:<  did  the 
daughters  of  Gredan  lyings  in  the  lime  of  Uljsses,  who 
should  come  by  but  Don  Dumiiigo  De  Roiia,  a  Biscayan 
merchant  of  great  wcHlth  and  note,  Mho  had  arrived  at 
Oalway  with  a  caiTack  of  Benecarlo  wine,  which  was 
much  in  demand  for  doctoring  the  claret  the  Galway 
merchants  were  so  tamous  for  concocting. 

Now,  as  fair  Margaret  beetled  away  in  the  uti-eam, 
and  as,  with  ruddy  legs  and  untrammelled  toes,  (as 
straight  and  fair  as  her  fingers,  not  a  corn  or  bunion 
on  one  of  them,)  she  trampled  the  linen,  the  Don  wits 
captivated  with  the  maid ;  he  made  love  as  Spaniards 
do;  produced  proofs  of  hU  pedigree,  and  his  cash,  and  in 
due  time  they  were  married,  and  proceeded  to  Coruuna  ; 
but  not  long  after  he  died,  (as  old  cavaliers  are  apt  to  do 
who  marry  late,)  and  Donna  De  Rona  came  home  a 
sparkling  and  wealthy  Widow,  and  by  and  by  her  hand 
was  solicited  by  Oliver  Oge  F/rench,  one  of  the  heads  of 
that  tribe,  and  in  due  time  they  weie  married,  and  after 
the  marriage  he  became  mayor  end  one  of  the  greatest 
merchants  of  the  city.  He  traded  much  to  foreign  ports; 
and  as  it  was  no  shame  to  smuggle  in  those  days,  and  as 
the  good  town  of  Galway  never  was  allowed  to  be  lighted 
by  night,  in  order  that  smuggling  might  go  on  and  pros- 
per, so  Oliver  Oge  Was  often  on  the  sea,  shewing  a  good 


*  As  part  of  the  litany  of  tliaOal  waglans,  it  was  piously 
inscribed  on  the  town  wall — ''  From  the  ferocious  Ot'k- 
lierties,  good  Lord,  deliver  us." 


example  of  enterprise  and  free  trade — exporthig  inol 
and  importing  brandy  And  wine. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Donna  was  flot  Idle ;  she  tai 
the  greatest  improver  In  the  west :  she  had  partlCtflsrif  a 
passion  fot  building  bridges.    She  might  have  tnade  M 
good  a  pontifex  as  Pope  Joan,  add  henven's  blesriag  Wafe 
on  her  for  her  go«d  works ;  for  one  day  as  she  was  ra. 
perintending  ber  masons,  an  eagle  came  aearhig  frssa  Uie 
ocean,  and  balancing  itself  with  poised  wing  just  overths 
dame,  it  dropped  at  her  feet  a  ring  formed  ef  a  lisfit 
stone,  so  strange  and  outlandish  in  its  make  and  form, 
but  yet  so  beantifui  and  so  (precious,  that^  though  the 
moAt  skilful  lapidaries  admired  it,  and  woiJld  hate  gireo 
any  price  for  it,  none  could  say  of  wlnrt  kind  ii  was,  or 
of  what  country  or  age  Was  the  workmAoship  i  it  has 
been  kept  in  the  family  sinoo.     I  wieh  I  could  tail  iHs 
reader  which  of  the  Joyces  now  owns  th^s  pfedoas  rslic 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  Is  not  on  the  finger  of  big  Jasli, 
or  his  wife.     But  indeed  the  Joyees  seeaa  to  have  been  a 
favoured  raee  t  it  hi  a  favour  thai  they  Should  be  naaisd 
and  known  as  merry ;  for  be  who  has  <'  a  ntrry  heart 
hath  a  continual  feast"    I  asaume  it  to  be  a  fnvoer  alts 
that  tbey  were  under  the  especial  patronage  of  eagles* 
One  ef  the  family  in  the  relig ioue  and  valorous  tiosi, 
when  men  went  to  flgbt  for  the  love  of  Christ  igaisstths 
Saraoens,  a  floe,  ttU,  stalwart  fellow,  a  fair  speeitasn  of 
a  Joyoe,  bad  gone  to  the  watt  of  the  Holy  Land,  aud 
there  he  was  taken  prisoner  hf  thePaynim,  and  theis 
tbe  dark,  gastUe  eye  of  an  Arab  maid  fWl  on  bin,  and 
she  loved  hit  bine  eye  and  m BRmT  eouatenanee,  which 
even  captivity  could  net  sadden,  and  also  bis  larne  priK 
portions,  and  she  set  him  free,  and  followed  her  Irish 
cavalier  through  Bgypt,  Barhary,  and  ItKo  MpMni  ud 
there  they  were  « aiidering  as  pilgrims  in  sordid  statf 
and  apparel,  just  favoured  with  food  and  lodging,  becaaie 
returning  from  Paleetine^  wheu  the  guaidian  eagle  ef  the 
family,  as  they  were  wimiing  their  weary  way  ever  the 
Sierra  Morena,  came  iuttermg  ever  hie  head^  and  pn 
SUCH   signs  as   led   him  ak*ng  a  eertaiu  path  uoUl  hs 
reched  a  spot  where  a  Moorish  king  had  dei ot»ited, afisr 
a  defeat,  all  biS  ireaaurea.     How  the  etout  Jojee  coa- 
irived  to  appropriate  and  make  hie  own  tbee«  heaps  ef 
gold,  history  does  irot  inforni.     All  it  -ays  ts^  that  h< 
caine([  hope  iMit  unaocompanied  by  hie  Arabiaa  trot 
li.ve)  10  GrtJway,  tiwre  lived  and  died,   and  shewed  hi« 
gtMtiMidr  to  Ooil,  and  his  love  te  his  eountry,  b)  buiUiuf 
churches  and  tit reiigt belling  tlie  town  wall« 

I  mur't  eoiiclufic  asy  remarks  on  fbe  Joyees  by  ob> 
serving,  that  Mr  Hardiman,  in  his  exeelleyt  "  Histery 
of  Galway,'*  says  that  he  has  heard  alkd  witnessed  bmb/ 
instances  of  the  aiae  and  strength  of  Che  JoyeeSi  ''  I 
saw,**  says  he,  '<  en  elderly  man  of  that  naraae  ef  udcob- 
mon  stature  and  strength,  who,  (aa  I  wae  Montt^) 
when  in  his  youth,  elevated  by  the  fisutus^  never  wsi 
satisfied  until  he  had  drove  every  m^tn  out  of  the  feir 
green )  those  who  knew  his  humour,  and  alao  bisstreafth, 
generally  retired  beyond  a  certain  email  bridge  {  whsntei 
caprice  was  satisfied  by  submission,  b»  permitted  tbsoi  to 
retire  ^ietly  |  resistance  would  not  only  have  bee*  ess- 
less  but  almost  certain  deitructleii^  for  nioetceu  ie 
twenty  were  of  that  name  and  all  related  i  wbsa  1  aw 
him  he  was  the  remains  of  a  noble  figure,  reaaarkaUj 
gentle  and  kind  to  every  one^  and  hesutl,  with  great  ts- 
gret,  the  pranks  of  Ma  youth  tsontkmed.**  So  m*^  ^ 
the  Joycesi  yet  eUU  I  say,  that  I  do  not  consider  ths( 
(take  them  nose  aa  a  tribe  or  race)  tb«f  are  superior  is 
strength  or  stature  to  the  well«ted  aaonntaiaeei%  why 
are  nof  presesd  on  for  tlM  aseane  of  anbeiaieaeei  in  Csa- 
nemara,  Clare,  Tipperary,  or  Kerry.  I  Imvo  a  asewatai* 
farm  in  Tipperary*  and  1  Wall  oaBngB  (lenving  Jack 
Joyce  and  bis  son  srut  of  tkfi  ^neetioBi)  lo  produss  m 
men  eff  that  form  a*  tall  and  weH^pto^ttlonod  aa  iheie 
of  any  dtstrlet  of  tke  saaae  esteal  an«  populatiea  la 
Joyce's  country. 

These  random  tpedhatM  will,  ire  ♦entuwjid  Iklek, 
more  than  establish  all  We  fcate  tt\d  hi  cdomMfiW** 
of  this  sprightly  volumei  which  ought  to  form  At  <!«*»• 
ling  companion  of  every  one  who  lands  in  tfeland  in  t** 

present  winmtr. 
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9ilf:CuUw0.  By  Dr  Channing  of  Boston. 
Tb\$  introdoctory  discoprse  to  the  Pniiklin  Lecturei 
of  bft  year,  U  gmong  itf]]authQr*8  moit  choice  perform- 
aneif  I  If,  rather,  in  importance  of  luhject,  truth*  904 
deratieQ  of  ipirit,  it  does  not  evrpsee  them  all.  It  is  a 
mali  pamphlet,  pnUithed  bj  Fox  of  Paternoeter  Row, 
It  not  an  exorbitant  rate,  though  it  ought  to  be,  for  the 
purpoie  of  diffniioo,  and  will  be,  fir  cheaper-  From  10 
•Icaider  a  ^n«Ai^#...^lander  in  bnlk,  though  weighij  in 
matteff^-it  wers  nsedkn  t0  extrast  much  1  biM»  to  in^te 
tiMelaii  to  whom  It  is  addreaied  to  a  fiill  penual,  we  will 
qaote  a  ibw  paiaages : — 

I  hsfe  eypreaeed  my  strong  intereit  in  the  mass  of  the 
peoples  aqd  this  is  founded,  not  on  their  usefulnees  to 
tl)e  communityy  so  moch  as  on  what  they  are  in  them* 
Ml?et>  Their  conditioo  ii  indeed  obscure ;  but  their  im- 
pertaoee  it  not  on  tbii  account  a  whit  the  lem.  The  mul- 
titude of  men  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  caae,  be 
4i«(iQgaished ;  for  the  yery  idea  of  distinction  it,  that  a 
SMS  itands  out  from  the  multitudst  They  malce  little 
KHie,  and  draw  little  notice  in  their  narrow  tpheres  of 
aetioo ;  but  Hill  they  hare  their  fuU  proportion  of  per* 
looal  worth,  and  eren  of  greatness*  Indeed  every  man, 
h)  arery  oonidition,  is  great :  it  is  only  our  own  diaeaaed 
B|bt  which  makea  him  little,  A  man  is  great  as  a  maUf 
bt  he  where  or  what  he  way-  The  grandeur  of  hit  na- 
Uue  turns  to  inaigniflcancs  all  outward  diatinctions.  His 
povera  of  intellect,  of  couacience,  of  lore,  of  knowing 
^Sed,  of  pereeiWvg  the  beautiful,  of  acting  on  hia  own 
aund,  on  outward  nature^  and  on  his  fellow<creaturea, 
thtie  are  glorious  prerogatlTes.  Through  the  vulgar 
wrorof  undervaluing  what  ie  common,  we  are  apt  in* 
tM  to  pern  these  by  as  of  little  worth.  But  aa  in  the 
OQtnrard  creation,  ao  in  the  soul,  the  common  la  the  moat 
prtciona.  Sdenee  and  art  may  invent  aplendid  modee  of 
ilhuiinatittg  tha  apartmenta  of  the  opolhot  1  but  theae 
an  all  poor  and  worthies,  compared  with  tha  common 
light  which  the  sun  sends  into  all  our  wiodowa,  which 
he  poura  freely,  impartially,  over  hill  and  valley,  which 
kindlea  daily  the  eaatern  and  weatem  aky ;  and  eo  the 
•asi«on  lights  of  reaaooi  and  commence,  and  love,  are  of 
mn  worth  and  dignity  than  the  rare  endowmenta  which 
gire  celebrity  to  a  nw.  Let  ua  not  diaparage  that  nature 
which  ia  common  to  all  men  |  for  no  thought  can  mea- 
mre  ita  grandeur.  It  is  the  image  of  God,  the  image 
•fw  af  his  ipftoity ;  ^  no  limits  can  be  sH  to  iU  uo. 
'hiding.    He  who  pofaesaee  the  divine  powera  of  the  aoul 

U  a  great  being,  be  hja  olace  what  it  may. 

The  truly  great  are  to  be  fbund  everywhere ;  nor  ia  it 
caay  to  eay  In  what  condition  they  epring  up  moot  piea« 
tlftdty.  Real  greatnaea  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's 
iphevt.    It  dots  not  lie  i»  the  magnitude  of  hie  outward 

rey,  iu  the  extent  of  tha  efiiscu  which  he  produces, 
greatest  men  may  do  comparatively  little  abroad. 
Perhapi  the  grcateat  in  our  city  at  thia  moment  are  buried 
in  obscurity.  Grandeur  of  character  Ilea  wholly  in  force 
of  Mml — that  ie,  in  the  ferce  of  thtoght,  moral  principle, 
»Bd  love  9  tpd  this  may  ha  found  in  tha  humblest  condi- 
tioQ  of  life.  A  man  brought  up  to  an  obacure  trads,  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  wants  of  a  growing  fhmily,  may,  in 
hie  narrow  spheie,  pereeive  more  ^Mrly,  diaeriminate 
Biore  keenly,  weigh  eridence  more  wiaelp,  aei>s  on  the 
right  means  mora  dsoisivaly,  and  hava  mor^  preaansa  of 
miiod  in  diflBuculty,  than  another  who  has  accumulated 
vMtstorea  of  Itnowledge  by  laborious  atudy;  and  he 
hu  more  of  tnteUectual  greatneas.     Many  a  nmn,  who 


haa  gone  but  a  ftw  miles  fk^a  home,  underatanda  human 
aatam  hettov«  Masts  motives  and  walfha  ahavoatsr  moio 
MfadoMly,  than  another  who  haa  travelled  over  the 
known  worl4»  and  m#de  a  nama  by  his  reporta  of  differ- 
•at  conntrieo.  It  la  force  of  thought  which  measuree  in- 
teileetoal,  and  ao  it  Is  force  of  principle  which  measnrea 
■Mral  gpsatuasi  that  hif heet  of  hoaaan  andowaaente, 
that  hsigMaaS  ■mnifeeiatton  of  tha  Divinity,  Thegraatr 
en  amn  i«  ho  who  chooses  tha  Hight  with  invincible  r^ 
tsMon  ;  irho  mi$U  the  eoreit  temptatiopa  from  within 
Md  without ;  who  bears  the  heavieat  burdens  cheerfully; 


who  is  calmest  in  stormm  and  moat  fearleis  under  menace 
and  frowns ;  whose  relisoce  on  truth,  on  virtue,  on  God, 
ia  moat  unfaltering.  And  ia  thia  a  greatnesa  which  ia 
apt  to  make  a  ahow,  or  which  is  most  likely  to  abound 
in  conspicnooa  atatioo  7  The  eolemn  conflicts  of  reaaoa 
with  paeaion ;  the  victories  of  moral  and  religioua  prin- 
ciple over  urgent  and  almoet  Irreaiatible  aolidtationa  to 
aelf-indulgence ;  the  hardeat  aacrifice  of  duty,  thoae  of 
deep-aeated  affection  and  of  the  heart's  fondeat  hopea ;  the 
contolationa,  hopea,  joya.  and  peace  of  disappointed,  per- 
aecuted,  acorned,  deserted  virtue— these  are  of  course  un- 
aean :  ao  that  the  true  greatness  of  human  life  is  almoat 
wholly  out  of  sight.  Perhaps  in  our  presence,  the  most 
heroic  deed  on  earth  is  done  in  some  allent  spirit,  the  lof- 
tiest purpose  cherished,  the  most  generous  sacrifice  made, 
and  we  do  not  suspect  it* 

Salf*culture,  tha  proper  sulgect  of  the  diacourae,  inter- 
vonea,  in  its  diffiBrsot  phsies  of  moral,  religioua,  and 
intellectual  t  and  alao  in  Its  minute  end  auhordinata 
relatione  and  developementa,  in  the  cultivation  of  taata, 
in  the  perception  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  acquisition  of 
accomplishments.  Uteratura  is  especially  copimended 
as  abonae  a  means  and  an  end  in  sslf^cultura* 

It  is  chiefly  through  books  that  we  enjoy  Intercourea 
with  superior  minds ;  and  those  invaluable  means  of  com- 
munication  are  in  the  reach  of  alL  In  the  best  books, 
great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thooghu, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for 
booka  !  They  are  the  voicee  of  the  diaUnt  and  the  dead, 
and  make  ua  heire  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  agw.  Books 
are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all  who  will  faith- 
ftilly  use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  our  race.  No  matter  how  poor  I 
am  ;  no  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my  own  time 
will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling  ;  if  the  sscred  writers 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof;  If 
Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Para* 
dise  ;  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  ima- 
gination and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart;  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom— I 
shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companionship, 
and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man,  though  excluded 
from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I 
liysb 

Aoiong  lesser  but  most  important  subjects,  the  following 
is  insisted  on— and,  although  we  have  somehow  eonceived 
an  utter  horror  of  the  orol^oiijfi^  propensities  and  tastes 
of  our  transatlantic  friends,  we  recognise  the  facility  of 
correct  and  graceful  speech  to  the  labouring  classes,  as  a 
talent  which  dseerves  all  the  commendation  which  the 
sagaaity  of  Channing  accords  it« 

There  is  another  power,  which  each  man  should  culti- 
vate according  to  his  ability,  but  which  is  very  much 
neglected  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
utterance.  A  man  was  not  made  to  shut  up  his  mind  in 
itself;  but  to  give  it  voice,  and  to  exchange  It  for  other 
minds.  Speech  is  one  of  our  grand  dbtinctions  from  the 
brutOi  Our  power  over  others  lies  not  ao  much  in  the 
amount  of  thought  within  ua  aa  in  the  power  of  bringing 
it  out.  A  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  vigour 
may,  for  want  of  axpresaion,  be  a  cipher,  without  aignl- 
flcance.  In  aociety.  And  npt  only  doea  a  man  influence 
others,  but  he  greatly  aids  hia  own  intellect,  by  giving 
distinct  and  forcible  utterance  to  his  thoughts.  We  un- 
deratand  ouraeives  better,  our  conceptiona  grow  clearer,  by 
the  very  eflbrt  to  nmke  them  dear  to  another.  Our  aocial 
rank,  too,  deoenda  a  good  deal  on  our  power  of  utterance. 
The  principal  distinction  between  what  are  called  gentle- 
men and  the  vulgar,  lies  in  this^  that  the  latter  are  awk- 
ward in  mannera,  and  are  eesentially  wanting  in  pro- 
priety,  cleamem,  grace,  and  force  of  utterance.  A  man 
who  cannot  open  l^a  llpa  without  breaking  a  rule  of  gram- 
mar, without  ahewing  in  hia  dialect  or  brogue,  or'un- 
couth  tones,  hia  want  of  cultivation;  or  without  darken- 
ing hia  meaning  by  a  conf^iaed,  unakilful  mode  of  com- 
munication,  cannot  take  the  place  to  which,  perhaps,  his 
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native  good  mom  entitles  him.   To  hare  intercoime  with 
reepectable  people,  we  mutt  speak  their  language. 

What  follows  is  in  a  higher  strain,  though  perfectlj 
in  harmony  with  the  more  minate  exhortations : — 

The  common  notion  has  been,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  need  no  other  culture  than  is  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  their  rarious  trades ;  and  though  this  error  is  passing 
away,  it  is  fiu*  from  being  exploded.  But  the  ground  of 
a  man*s  culture  lies  in  his  nature,  not  in  his  calling. 
His  powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  their  inherent 
dignity,  not  their  outward  direction.  He  is  to  be  edu- 
cated because  he  is  a  man,  not  because  he  is  to  make 
shoes,  nails,  or  pins.  A  trade  is  plainly  not  the  great  end 
of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  op  in  it ;  his 
force  of  thought  cannot  be  exliausted  on  it.  He  has  fa- 
culties to  which  it  gives  no  action,  and  deep  wants  it 
cannot  answer.  Poems,  and  systems  of  theology  and 
philosophy,  which  have  made  some  noise  in  the  world, 
have  been  wrought  at  the  work-bench,  and  amidst  the 
toils  of  the  field.  How  often,  when  the  arms  are  mecha- 
nically plying  a  trade,  does  the  mind,  lost  in  reverie  or 
day  dreams,  escape  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  !  How  often 
does  the  pious  heart  of  woman  mingle  the  greatest  of  all 
thoughts,  that  of  Ood,  with  household  drudgery  !  Un- 
donbtedly  a  man  is  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade ;  for  by 
it  he  is  to  earn  his  bread  and  to  serve  the  community. 
But  bread  or  subsistence  is  not  his  highest  good ;  for  if 
it  were,  his  lot  would  be  harder  than  that  of  the  inferior 
animals,  for  whom  nature  spreads  a  table,  and  weaves  a 
wardrobe,  without  a  care  of  their  own.  Nor  was  he 
made  chiefly  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
A  rational,  moral  being  cannot^  without  infinite  wrong, 
be  converted  into  a  mere  instrument  of  others'  gratifica- 
tion. He  is  necessarily  an  end,  not  a  means.  A  mind, 
in  which  are  sown  the  seeds  of  wisdom,  disinterestedness, 
firmness  of  purpose,  and  piety,  is  worth  more  than  all 
the  outward  material  interests  of  a  world.  It  exists  for 
itself,  for  its  own  perfection,  and  must  not  be  enslaved  to 
its  own  or  others'  animal  wants.  Yon  tell  me  that  a 
liberal  culture  is  needed  for  men  who  are  to  fill  high  sta- 
tions, but  not  for  such  as  are  doomed  to  vulgar  labour. 
I  answer,  that  Max  is  a  greater  name  than  President 
or  King. 

In  reply  to  the  oft-repeated  fidlacy,  that  mental  culti- 
Tmtion  renders  men  unfit,  or  inapt  for  labour — unfit,  in 
short,  for  duty.— we  find  this  spirited  refutation : — 

You  think  that  a  man  without  culture  will  do  all  the 
iMtter  what  you  call  the  drudgery  of  life.  Go  then  to  the 
aouthem  plantation.  There  the  slave  is  brought  up  to 
be  a  mere  drudge.  He  is  robbed  of  the  rights  of  a  man ; 
his  whole  spiritual  nature  is  starved  that  he  may  work, 
and  do  nothing  but  work  :  and  in  that  slovenly  agricul- 
ture, in  that  worn-out  soil,  id  the  rude  state  of  the  me- 
chanic arts,  you  may  find  a  comment  on  your  doctrine^ 
that  by  degrading  men  you  make  them  more  productive 
labourers. 

But  it  is  said  that  any  considerable  education  lifts  men 
above  their  work,  makes  them  look  with  disgust  on  their 
trades  as  mean  and  low,  makes  drudgery  intolerable.  I 
reply,  that  a  man  becomes  interested  in  labour,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  works  with  the  hands.  An  en- 
lightened fiurmer,  who  understands  agricultural  chemis- 
try, the  laws  of  vegetation,  the  structure  of  plants,  the 
properties  of  manures,  the  infinences  of  climate,  who  looks 
intelligently  on  his  work,  and  brings  his  knowledge  to 
bear  on  exigencies,  is  a  much  more  cheerful  as  well  as 
more  dignified  labourer  than  the  peasant,  whose  mind  is 
akin  to  the  clod  on  which  he  treads,  and  whose  whole 
life  is  the  same  dull,  unthinking,  unimproving  tolL  But 
this  is  not  alL  Why  is  it,  I  ask,  that  we  call  manual 
labour  low,  that  we  associate  with  it  the  idea  of  mean- 
ness, and  think  that  an  intelligent  people  most  scorn  it  ? 
The  great  reason  is,  that,  in  most  countries,  so  few  intel- 
ligenc  people  have  been  engaged  in  it.  Once  let  cultivated 
men  plough,  and  dig,  and  follow  the  commonest  la- 
hours,  and  ploughing,  digging,  and  trades  will  cease  to  be 
mean.  It  is  the  man  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the 
occupation,  not  the  occupation  which  measures  the  dig- 


nity of  the  man.  Physicians  and  sargeons  perform  oper- 
ations lesb  cleanly  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  most  mechanica 
I  have  seen  a  distinguished  chemist  covered  with  dost 
like  a  labourer.  Still  these  men  were  not  degnded. 
Their  intelligence  gave  dignity  to  their  work. ;  and  so  oar 
labourers,  once  educated,  will  give  dignity  to  their  toils. 
Let  me  add,  that  I  see  little  difference,  in  point  of  dignity, 
between  the  various  vocations  of  men.  When  I  see  a 
clerk,  spending  his  dajs  in  adding  figures,  perhaps  merelj 
copying,  or  a  teller  of  a  bankfcounting  money,  or  a  mer- 
chant  selling  shoes  and  hides  I  cannot  see  in  these  oeeu. 
padons  greater  respectablenem  than  in  making  leather, 
shoes,  or  furniture.  I  do  not  see  in  them  greater  intel- 
lectual activity  than  in  several  trades.  A  man  in  the 
field  seems  to  have  more  chances  of  improvement  in  liis 
work  than  a  man  behind  the  counter,  or  a  man  driving 
the  quilL  It  is  the  sign  of  a  narrow  mind  to  Imagine, 
as  many  seem  to  do,  that  there  is  a  repugnance  betweea 
the  plain,  coarse  exterior  of  a  labourer  and  mental  eoU 
ture,  especially  the  more  refining  culture.  The  labourer, 
under  his  dust  and  sweat,  carries  the  grand  elements  of 
humanity,  and  he  may  put  forth  its  highest  powers.  I  doubt 
not  there  is  as  genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  contemplatioa 
of  nature,  and  in  the  perusal  of  works  of  genius,  under  a 
homespun  garb  as  under  finery.  We  have  heard  of  a  dis- 
tinguished author,  who  never  wrote  so  well  as  when  be 
was  full  dressed  for  company.  But  profound  thoogfat 
and  poetical  inspiration  have  most  generally  visited  men 
when,  from  narrow  drcumstances  or  negligent  habits, 
the  rent  coat  and  shaggy  face  have  made  them  quite  unfit 
for  polished  saloons.  A  man  may  see  truth,  and  may  be 
thrilled  with  beauty,  in  one  oostunoe  or  dwelling  as  well 
as  another;  and  be  should  respect  hlmsdf  the  more  for 
the  hardships  under  which  his  intellectual  Ibroe  has  been 
developed. 

Surely  these  extracts  will  induce  many  of  our  country- 
men to  obtain  poassssion  of  this  pregnant  diaoourse.  Dr 
Channing  may"  not  be  the  very  best,  because  not  theiMwt 
practical  of  popular  teachers ;  but  this  is  nnquestlonably 
the  very  best  of  his  popular  moral  preachings  to  the 
people. 

Chronicle  of  the  Law  Ojfieere  o/Irelandy  twrt  an 
Outline  of  the  Legal  Hietory  of  Ireland,  Chro- 
nological Tahlee,  ^c,  ^c.  By  Constantine  B. 
Smyth  of  Lincoln'a  Inn. 

A  work  this  which  can  only  have  value  to  the  prsfts* 
sion,  and  to  a  few  Irish  gentlemen  ;  but  one  which  don 
much  credit  to  the  research  and  industry  of  the  aotbor, 
and  which  may  be  presumed  to  form  excellent  trainiof- 
exerdse  for  a  yoong  lawyer.    We  give  hut  one  of  its 
facts.    The  salary  of  the  Irish  Chancellor  is  £10,000 
a-year !    One  is  not  surprised  at  the  **  mfUng  of  the 
Volscians*'  at  the  bare  idea  of  this  office  being  bestowed 
upon  one  of  the  learned  members  for  our  city,  namely-^ 
her  Majesty's  Attomey-GeneraL 
Travels  and  Adventures  in  South  Australia;  nn'tl 
a  Particular  Description  of  the  Town  cf  Ade- 
laide and  Kangaroo  Island,  ^c,  ^c.  By  W.  H. 
Leigh,  Esq. 

This  f^h  account  of  the  Land  of  Promise  is  man 
deplorable  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  The  author  wsi 
the  surgeon  of  one  of  the  Australian  Company's  sbipi. 
He  sUtes  that  he  «<  left  England  warped  by  no  party, 
biased  by  no  pnjudioes,*'  and  that  it  has  been  his  endss. 
vour  to  give  a  plain  and  simple  narrative  of  lbetf>  His 
style  or  cast  of  thought  is  somewhat  flighty ;  and  he  nay 
not  sufllcientiy  discriminate  between  the  nnavoidabk 
hardships  attending  every  new  colony,  and  its  ulti^^ 
chances  <^ prosperity;  but  his  volume  is,  we  an  ptrsysisii 
far  more  trustworthy  than  faaany  of  the  saagufaie^if  set 
wilfully  delusive  statements  of  some  other  of  t|^  Oob- 
pany*s  servants.    Persons  intending  to  omlgrat   j  ghosU 
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raid  emTthliig,  and  Mr  Leigh's  book  amonf  the  rest ; 
bat  we  here  already  eo  folly  foIflUed  honest  and  ne- 
muTj  duty  in  warning  South  Anstralian  emigrants,  that 
we  do  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  return  to  the  charge, 
and  therefore  forbear  quoting  Mr  Leigh's  adventures  and 
ezperisnccs. 

Rhymes  for  the  Nursery, 
This  is  a  very  pretty  book,  very  pretty,  simple  yerses ; 
Tery  neat  and  nieely  daiigned  iUustrattre  wood  engravings. 
Eferythiog  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  ear  nothing 


oflfensive  save  sueh  rhymes,  as  papa*^,  and  are  ;  far  and 
mamma.r  x  follow  {feUery)  and  Ull  her,  which  ought  not 
to  be  admissible  into  the  well-ordered  nursery,  and  which 
disfigures  an  otherwise  very  nice  little  book.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  correct  rhymes  are  accompanied  by  the 
printed  vulgarisms ;  but  the  latter  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.    They  are  necessitated  by  the  rhyme. 

Charles'  Discoveries 
Is  a  nice  little  book  of  natural  history  for  young  chil- 
dem,  with  lively  cuts. 
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PARLIAMENT. 

Those  who  expected  that  the  Ministry,  on  their  rein- 
itshnent  in  office,  woold  adopt  the  principles  of  Pro- 
granve  Reform,  have  been  signally  disappointed,  as  we 
anticipated  in  last  Register.  The  country  is  likely  to 
obtain  no  beneficial  measure  except  the  Penny  Postage ; 
and  this  has  been  extorted  fiom  Ministers  by  the  per. 
Kvering  and  skilful  agitation  of  its  sapporters.  The 
Whigs  have  become  more  than  ever  the  mere  tools  of  the 
Toriei;  not  renturing  even  to  bring  forward  measures 
which  are  disagreeable  to  the  Opposition,  and  carrying 
throQgh  for  them  measures  which  would  hardly  be  pro- 
posed  to  Parliament  were  the  situation  of  parties  re- 
▼ersed.  What  must  be  sufficiently  provoicing,  the  Tories 
iNWit  openly  that  they  have  the  real  inflaence  of  Govern- 
ment At  a  Tory  dinner,  in  Merchant  Tailors'  Hall, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said — *<  I  know  that  political  power 
sod  hiflneoce  over  the  State  are  not  the  exclusive  ap- 
pendages of  office  at  present ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  that, 
bacl[ed  by  your  kindness,  aided  by  the  powerful  talenU 
of  those  joined  with  me,  and  supported  by  the  voice  oi 
tlie  public,  I  cannot  but  feel,  I  cannot  conceal  from  my- 
Klf  and  fh>m  you,  that  though  not  in  office,  we  nightly, 
and  night  after  night,  exercise  that  power,  and  make  use 
of  that  influence.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  we 
will  persevere  in  the  steady  upholding  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  Monarchy — ^in  the  maintenance  of  the  just  rights 
of  the  Established  Church — and  in  resisting  all  concession 
to  popular  feelings,  and  popular  clamour  unduly  excited, 
wliich  would  have  for  their  effect  to  change  the  character 
of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  and  convert 
oar  limited  monarchy  into  a  wild  and  ungovernable 
Democracy.'*  The  Ministry,  of  course,  can  only  do  what 
their  opponents  allow  them.  The  grant  for  education 
was  first  postponed  and  then  withdrawn.  The  Canada 
molutions,  Tory  as  they  were  in  principle,  were  with- 
drawn on  the  mere  threat  of  opposition  by  Lord  Stanley ; 
but  on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John 
Busiell  was  permitted  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  subject, 
pled^g  the  House  to  nothing.  Ministers  joined  the 
Tories  in  throwing  out  Sir  Hesketh  Fleetwood's  bill,  for 
extending  the  electoral  qualification  in  counties  to  occu- 
pants of  dwellings  occupied  at  £10,  contrary  to  an  ex- 
pecution  very  generally  entertained.  Lord  John  Rus- 
kU  talked  of  making  some  minor  improvements  in  the 
re^tration  and  rate-paying  clauses;  but,  of  course, 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  done  or  attempted,  simply 
hecause  the  Tories  will  not  let  him.  No  bill  with  re- 
gard to  church-leases  or  church-rates  is  to  be  introduced 
this  session ;  and  the  general  impression  is,  that  every- 
thing will  be  delayed  that  can  be  delayed,  tho  rest  hud- 
dled over  in  any  way,  and  Parliament  prorogued  as  soon 
SI  possible.  Notwithstanding  the  electioneering  bustle 
which  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago,  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  general  election  at  present ;  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  Ministers  see  they  would  lose  instead  of  gaining  by 
niehastep. 

Mr  Abercromby  having  resigned  the  Speakership,  and 
having  been  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title  of  Baron 
Dunfimnline,  a  contest  took  place  for  the  office,  between 
Mr  Shaw  Leftvre,  the  Whig  candidate,  and  Mr  Goul- 
bum  on  the  Tory  interest ;  when  the  former  was  elected, 
by  a  majority  of  eighteen,  in  a  house  of  620  Members. 
IHiring  th«  month  there  has  been  plenty  of  talking  in 


both  houses,  but  we  do  not  find  there  has  been  any  lagis. 
lation  worthy  of  notice. 

WHAT   WILL  TH«  MINISTRY  DO? 

This  question  involves  another — "What  are  the  Min- 
isters ?  Are  they  not,  in  word  and  deed,  in  the  letter  as 
well  as  in  spirit,  to  the  heart's  core,  Tories  ?  Are  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  the  leas  Tories, 
because  they  conceded  the  Emancipation  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  a  measure  of  unquestioned  advancement  to  civil  and 
religious  liberty?  Are  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Melbourne,  then,  more  entitled  to  the  character  of  Re- 
formers, because  they  conceded  the  extinction  of  certain 
rotten  boroughs,  and  devised  a  measure  which  has 
yielded  no  advancement  to  civil  or  religious  liberty ;  a 
measure  whose  impotency  for  sood  they  strenuously  and 
doggedly  protect  against  the  efforts  to  render  it  service- 
able to  Reform  ?  Is  there  a  single  measure  of  Reform, 
bating  those  that  Tories  would  equally  give,  which  has 
not  been  openly  repudiated  or  servilely  abandoned  by 
these  Ministers  ?  What  title,  then,  have  they  to  tho 
name  of  Reformers  ?  It  is  worse  than  idiocy  to  pan- 
der to  thispitiful  delusion.  They  who  do  so  are  worse 
than  the  of^nders  ;  nay,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
country  has  a  better  right  to  condemn  the  Government 
or  its  Radical  parasites,  who  have  {mndered  to  a  false 
confidence,  ana,  with  tortuous  ingenuity,  perverted  each 
of  the  plainest  evidences — nay,  even  actual  assurances 
— of  finality,  into  auguries  of  progress.  Lord  John 
is  less  a  traitor  than  the  preachers  of  "  peace,  peace," 
when  he  himself  declared  war  to  the  march  of  Reform. 

The  declarations  of  the  fourth  June,  coupled  with  the 
abandonment  of  the  last  lingering  merit,  the  last  sIuip 
dow  of  distinctive  principle  in  the  education  vote,  have 
happily  torn  the  mask  to  shreds  which  our  trustnil  Li- 
berals have  persisted  in  hol(Ung  before  the  Tory  features 
of  the  Cabinet.  Even  to  the  plaintive  petition  of  the 
philosophical  Radicals,  "  Pray,  prajr,  keep  on  your 
guise — do  not  desert  us  in  the  deception — lend  legs  to 
the  lie,  just  till  we  ride  over  this  one  election  !"  even  to 
the  humble  prayer  of  the  toen  who  have  so  often  waded 
in  the  mud  to  serve  the  Whigs,  the  Whigs  are  obdu- 
rate !  And  the  philosophers  on  their  knees,  prayingfor 
hvpocrisy,  have  received  their  well-merited  kick.  The 
lack,  however,  was  not  "  explicit :"  It  is  surprising  to 
what  an  extent  truckling  renders  men  callous  to  humi- 
liation !  The  cool  contempt  of  Lord  John  Russell  was 
no  match  for  the  tenacity  of  his  parasites ;  so  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  rose  to  the  assistance  of  Reformer  Russell, 
and  lent  his  vicarious  vigour  to  the  kick,  and  carried  it 
home  soundly  to  the  ribs  of  the  philosophers.  Again, 
they  were  sure  that  the  noble  Lord  did  not  approve-— 
would  not  sanction — would  give  intimation  that  ^  he  did 
not  sanction  that  very  unkind  kick  applied  in  his  name 
by  the  Right  Honourable  Baronet  But  the  Ministe- 
rial Reformer  was  silent.  No  Radical  with  a  head  on 
his  shoulders  has  a  right  to  be  surprised  at  the  present 
position  of  Reform.  When  the  Cabinet  refused  the 
Ballot,  the  whole  tale  was  told,  uid  the  sequel  manifest. 
The  foul  influences  were  not  denied  to  be  swamping  tho 
electoral  power  of  Reformers ;  the  Ballot  (demonstrably 
the  best  remedy)  was  peremptorily  reftised  by  those 
who  had  alone  the  power  to  give  it ;  and  no  other  re- 
medy was  proposed.  Nothing  but  a  power  of  delusion, 
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x»n4einsd  it  uecesaapy  ^r  Lord  John  ^ssell  to  put 
it  ii)  t^rpe.  that  ho  never  mtended  the  H^form  Bil^  to 
prevent  the  Tories  from  resaming  office,  and  that  he 
considered  the  existing  mode  of  election  a  fair  test  of 
the  desires  of  ths  people. 

These  opinions,  and  the  varioiis  a«ts  in  striet  aisooffd- 
ance  with  these  opinions,  were  just  u  plainly  revealed 
on  the  first  two  niehts  of  this  Session  as  they  have  been 
by  the  events  of  the  last  month.  If  EUdon  and  Castle- 
reagh  arose  from  their  graves,  and  resumed  offioe,  we 
could  not  have  a  Government  more  conservative  of 
abuses  than  the  government  of  the  Whigs. 

What  the  Ministers  will  do,  will  be  precisely  what 
Tories  in  their  places  would  do.  The  Queen  has  iden- 
tified Toryism  with  personal  annoyance.  The  Minis- 
ters hi^ve  their  own  convenience  to  oonsult  as  well  us 
her  Majesty^s  ;  and  are  zealously  endeavouring  to  soften 
her  Majesty's  antipathy,  and  smooth  matters  for  a  Con- 
servative Ministry.  Whether  thftt  Ministry  is  to  con- 
sist of  tl)e  Peel  Tories  »lone,  or  with  vi  immixture  of 
the  Whig-Tories — with,  perhaps  l4or4  Melbofime  as  ft 
Palace  Minister  to  nid  the  pill — a  short  time  will  shew, 
{t  is  manifest  that  fne  Toij-Wbigs  are  not  ambitious  ef 
the  undivided  honour  of  their  present  Ministerial  posi- 
tion ;  a^d  it  is  equally  manifest  that  Sir  Robert  Feel, 
ia  common  Conservative  honesty,  quinot  ask  aid  for 
them  from  the  small  fry  of  his  pnalimx,  without  ^  due 
sh^re  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  In  wh^M^  proportion 
the  lof^ves  and  fishes  will  be  shared  by  the  nominal  sec- 
tions of  the  ruling  few,  is  of  no  particular  importanoe  to 
the  ruled  m^y,  who  are  secure  of  hunger  ftnd  thirst 
under  any  conceivable  appropriation  of  pelf  among  the 

Slundefera.  Toryism,  and  Toiy-M^igism,  are  equally 
le  Corn-Laws,  eqmvUy  the  sinecures,  eqmUly  the  taxes, 
equally  bribery,  falsehood,  sectarian  tyrannv,  ^^d  the 
plague  ^d  pestileiice  of  darkness.  Some  ms^  minor 
benefits— the  Penny  Postage  is  one — we  ^re  like  to 
hi^ve,  D0  sops  to  Cerherus,  whether  they  are  flung  to  us 
by  Pluto  or  Proserpine ;  but  we  im«  in  Tartarus  never- 
theless, an4  are  likely  to  remain  there. 

Who  are  we  to  thank  for  this  pleasing  prediofunent  ? 
Not  the  Tories,  who  are  ever  our  open  loes  ;  not  even 
the  Whigs,  who  took  every  occasion  to  assure  us  thev 
were  not  our  friends  :  who  but  the  parasites,  Uie  self- 
deceiverSi  (Uid  the  diligent  authors  of  the  maze  pf  4eli}- 
sion,  euveloped  in  which  the  people  have  been  decoyed  * 
down-hilI|  under  the  deceptiou  that  they  were  ascending 
to  the  apex  of  their  desires ;  the  men  who  have  voted 
bUek  was  white,  and  halloed  for  Union  with  nou'^- 
formers— doin^  servile  homage  to  a  name — dancing  after 
the  ignetfatut  of  their  own  baseless  visions — renaering 
Parliament  and  the  Press  the  trumpets  of  falsehood — 
and  neglecting  an  opportunity  of  forwarding  the  cause  of 
real  reform,  which  the  lottery  of  circumstances  may  pot 
restore  for  a  century.  The  Com-lAw  agitation  wns 
)eft  chiefly  to  the  men  most  apparently  inter^ted  in  its 
suceess,  and  therefore  the  least  able  to  aphieve  it 
sipgle-hftnded ;  while  the  Chartist  agitation  wfis  abap- 
doned  wholly  to  the  men  the  most  certain  to  ruin  it,  and 
pu^tert^Uy  tp  damage  the  mighty  power  which  the  work- 
ing millions,  when  rjitiomilly  pioneered,  indubitably 
wiel4  It  WM  a  crisis — ^the  sole  one  this  oeuntrv  has 
witne8ae4  for  manv  a  d»y— which  admitted  of  the  blepd- 
ed  energy  of  wealth  and  numbers.  It  wiis  an  oppor- 
tunity pregnant  with  the  elements  of  victory  to  pria- 
(siple,  All  we  wanted  was  men  with  honesty  ftnd  copr- 
fige  enough  to  take  the  open  field ;  hut  qur  leaders  were 
too  inteplly  oooupied  in  the  dirW  by-wayp  of  party,  pr  in 
heseeching  smiles  from  Lor4  iJohp  Busaell,  to  hea4  or 
Jieed  the  people.  The  tiipee  were  pot  w^ting  to  ^ 
neo,  but  the  map  to  the  times, 

SnqlInd. 

Th«  Tables  Tvrx«d.--A  short  time  sipcf  Loid 
Johp  Ruasell  forwarded,  to  the  Lords-Lleptep^atpf  several 
fOUPtiej,  a  If ttf r,  intimating  that,  if  respectable  \M\n  of 
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Chartists  Utf  drilUag,  tbty  hare  Wsn  en  the  M^st  t§ 
detect  any  of  the  "  Bu^tell  armed  Avociatiop  men,**  in  » 
similar  offence;  imd  they  have  at  last  succeeded;  and 
four  tradesmen,  who  had  been  drilling,  are  to  be  tried  at 
the  Roiherbam  sessions.  Another  insunoe  of  applyiof 
to  the  rieh  the  law  intended  for  the  Mslusivt  use  of  tb« 
poor,  has  occurred  at  Islington.  A  great  nombsr  sf 
petty  shopkeepers  there  had  b^ep  prosecpl^  by  the  parish 
authorities  for  having  their  shops  open  on  the  Sandaj; 
and  with  the  view  of  asceHalnlog  whether  the  mixiib, 
that  all  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  of  aoivfnsl 
application,  proceedings  have  been  instituted  ^tnit  Un 
Vicar*s  coachman  ^  for  exercising  his  worldly  calliof  <m 
the  Sabbath,**  by  driving  his  reverend  master  to  church 
en  the  Lord*s  day,  that  not  being  a  work  of  necessity  or 
mercy,  as  the  reverend  gentleman  was  able  to  wilk  and 
preach  on  the  same  day.  Thif  prosecution  has  made 
quite  a  *^  sensation**  among  the  carriage  people ;  and  vt 
will  venture  to  predict,  if  it  succeed,  that  we  shall  bear 
Ifji,  from  those  in  high  places,  about  en  forcisg  the  better 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.  If  the  matter  be  atriolf 
looked  to,  very  few  cases  of  necessity  or  mtrcy  will  be 
found  to  exist. 

SCOTLANP. 

Court  of  S^ssioir.t— On  the  14th  June,  the  qqiuusI 
spectacle  presented  itself  of  ^ight  clergymen  of  tbe  £(• 
tabiished  Church  being  rebuhed  by  the  Court  for  dis- 
obedience of  the  law,  ip  ordaining  the  U^v*  Mr  Kesaoo 
as  minister  of  the  parish  of  l^lhendy,  after  an  interdict 
against  such  ordination  had  been  issued  by  the  Court 
The  clergy  were  distinctly  informed*  that  if  they  Ten- 
tured  again  to  disobey  the  law,  the  punishment  ef  its* 
prioopment  would  undoubtedly  be  indicted. 

Bffsct  of  Marshes  iv  Peoducino  FEviB.*It 
has  been  disputed  whether  the  artificial  irrigation  in  ihii 
neighbourhood  has  beep  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  fiem 
which  has  taken  place  of  late  yeara ;  but  there  can  btao 
doubt  that  fever  is  always  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  marihci.  Warden,  in  his  account  of  the  United  Sum 
of  America,  remarks,  ^  All  low  parts  of  the  United  Stat«, 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  apd  lakes,  and  near  the  bonUn 
of  stagnant  waters,  and  in  marshy  situations,  when  ve- 
getable or  imiinal  tubstapces,  in  a  state  of  decay,  are  «Xp 
posed  to  the  actiop  or  the  autumpal  ann,  are  aulqect  to 
an  intermittent  or  bilious  fever.**-.**  In  every  low  liu* 
tion,  where  the  rich  vegeuhle  soil  is  first  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sup,  or  wher^  the  water  disappearinf  pre- 
sents to  its  action  a  muddy  aurfaee,  deleterious  emtiM- 
tions  are  produced,  which,  iiscendipg  to  the  surface  of  a 
neighbouripg  hill,  become  the  cause  of  diseaar  there,  u 
well  as  pear  the  surface  where  the^  originated."  He 
gives  a  great  number  of  instances  of  fevera  oaTipc  brokn 
out  in  America  in  the  neighbourhood  of  manhei;  and 
he  also  cites,  from  Tarious  nuthors,  cases  shewiof  the 
pestilential  tffeci  of  marshes  in  Europe  on  the  health. 
The  Pontine  marshes  in  luly  are  weU  known  w  ban 
produced  for  centuries  numerous  febrUe  diseasca  1^* 
cisiy  physician  to  Pope  Clement  ^.,  relates,  that  io 
the  vicinity  of  Rome,  thirty  persons  of  both  sejei,  aai 
of  the  highest  rank,  being  on  a  party  of  pleasere  aaar 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  (he  wind  mddeply  chancel,  wl 
blew  from  the  south  across  putrid  marshes ;  and  thstnch 
was  its  effect,  that  all  except  one  were  anddenly  i^^ 
with  tertian  fever.  An  ipppdation  of  the  riren  in  Haa- 
gary,  which  covered  many  parts  of  the  country  with 
amgnant  watersi  is  said  to  have  occasioped  the  Ion  of 
40,000  of  the  Austriap  army,  The  annual  orsrfloviaf 
of  the  Nile  baa  produced  the  laipe  effect,  from  the  earlk^ 
times,  at  Alexandria  and  other  places.  In  Aof*^  ^^^ 
»  contipued  or  remlttipg  fever  was  produced  aipeeg  ^ 
soldiers  epd  maripef  statioped  ip  the  isUnd  of  Parties, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  waters,  and  a  frat 
pumber  of  them  were  carried  oft  Waittoi  fonaAh 
that  **  the  most  e3;tr«ordinary  fact  nftrdiof  iM^b 
miasms  is,  that  their  ipHuepce  ie  more  sensibly  felt  *" 
the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills,  than  on  ths  twt 
horders  of  the  marsh  whepce  they  emanatew  Aa  inTiaib|< 
and  pestifenms  vapopr,  which  rises  by  its  lifhtpiHt  ^J[ 
wafted  h7  ^rrenti  of  «if,  berm  9^  the  eummU  isfW 
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ib«  fidt  s^ftMfl.  dtid  80011  pdrAly«es  tlt«  AfMngesC  <j(m. 
ititnttoni.**  He  f^itM  irvefal  itidt&tic;«s  inhere  atich  pes- 
tilential esrtiiilatlofis  had  prodoced  feTenr  at  the  dist^thce 
of  (wtf  miles.  Th«  short  dutuCion  of  htitoati  life  hi 
manb/ districts,  has  been  remarked  hf  all  Writers  on 
popdlatloo.  fof  example,  (he  averagfe  dmatloti  ot  life 
is  a(  least  ofie.thtrd  loxt^er  in  Holland  than  in  England 
or  Prance.  Itl  Siritzerlatfd,  according  to  the  obsertdtions 
o(  Muret,  the  probability  of  life,  or  the  age  to  which 
half  the  bom  lite,  Was  As  follows  i—In  nine  parishes  of 
the  Alps,  47  years  J  Ih  41  parishes  of  the  fa^s  d«  Vaud 
»Dd  Jura,  42  $  in  I  St  pafishes  ttrhet^  grain  was  tfaltivated, 
40;  in  18  paHshes  amoAg  (h«  greftt  tioeyai'ds,  37  4  in 
one  matih^  patUh,  2S4  ! 

Bot  Hlthongh  then  ain  b«  little  dotibt  thai  iU  Irrlga. 
tion  in  the  titlhiif  Of  fidlnborgh  mtist  pfove  deleteHotis 
to  tbehealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  d(y.  It  Is  donbtful 
whether  it  can  be  stopped  in  any  other  way  than  by  an 
ipplleatlon  to  PaHiflmCnt.  It  Was  attempted  in  the  yeai* 
1809,  by  pfoprletoM  at  flestalrig,  to  pterent  the  Inlgatlon, 
»i4  the  eollecting  of  manure,  from  the  common  atswdr 
vbieh  passes  in  that  direction  *  but  the  Court  of  flMslon 
npressed  an  opinion,  *•  that  it  Was  the  right  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  detain  all  the  alloHon  in  theif  powet- ;  that 
thii  had  been  done  for  half  a  <Sentury  by  every  proprietor 
who  chose ;  and  that  any  pttfpf letor,  who  had  not  previ- 
ootly  done  so,  mus^be  understood  to  hate  the  option  to 
lo it  when  he  pleased/'  Th«  Application  fbf  Jnferdlet 
wai  therefore  dismissed,  With  etpeiises. 

PftiNtmo  rnt  Bintu it  was  generally  expected, 

thst  on  the  expiry  ot  tbe  present  patent  to  the  Qneen^s 
prlntert—whlch  takes  place  on  the  17th  instant-^the 
printing  of  Bibles  WOold  be  thrown  open  entirely; 
whereby,  as  we  Will  Immediately  Shew,  not  onlv  Wottid 
the  price  be  gteatly  reduced,  but,  In  all  probability, 
rreateraccnriicv  SMid  elegance  than  has  yet  been  reached, 
woald  be  attained.  Lord  John  Hnsseil  has,  howeref, 
inttdiated,  thitt  It  H  (he  intention  of  Government 
(0  ifin  the  excltisiye  right  of  printiur  the  fiible  Ifl 
Scotland  id  k  Board,  constsihig  of  the  Moderitm-  of  the 
OeorrsI  Assembly,  two  dlirtnea,  and  two  laymen_all  of 
the  Church  of  Scmland.  This  Board  is  to  hare  power  to 
fMnt  llcefitfs  to  pHnt  Bibles,  but  under  the  condition 
thst  cerrectors  of  the  press  should  be  named  by  the 
Bosrd,  or  pers'ma  to  supervise  the  Bibles  So  printed  (0 
He  (hat  the  version  be  corfect.  An<f(her  condition  Is, 
that  Bibles  printed  in  England  are  (0  be  allowed  to  be 
heely  imported  into  Scotland.  The  Dissenters  vefy  na^ 
tofAlly  ohject  to  this  arrangement,  as  giving  the  Bsts* 
hiished  Church  A  |>ritilege  they  never  had,  nor  pretended 
to  cltim  before ;  and  urge  tfa:it  the  system  of  licenses 
will  lead  to  fatotlrltlsm  and  jobbing,  for  which  (he  pub^ 
Kc  #111  have  to  pwy  in  the  form  ot  an  Increased  price  for 
their  Biblrs.  The  prstenee  for  still  making  the  printing 
of  the  Bible  a  monopoly,  ii  to  sectfre  Its  accuracy ;  hot 
one  at  the  c^inditlons  ot  the  grant  is  to  be  the  tft6  importit. 
ation  of  English  BibleS.  Mow,  some  yean  ago^  there  was  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  appohlttd  to  Inquire 
Into  the  oflce  of  King's  Printer ;  and  the  evidence  taken 
hj  (hat  Committee  shews  clearly,  that  accuracy  In  print, 
ing  titatot  be  seemed  by  patents  and  monopolies.  Dr 
hte  mtied*^**  I  do  not  know  any  book  ot  which  it  Is  so 
diftcult  to  Und  n  tery  Correct  edition  as  theKnffiish  Bible.** 
What  In  englUfid  Is  called  the  Standard  Bible  Is  th«t 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1769,  which  was  superintended  by 
Br  Bl^ney  t  y«t  It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  are  at 
least  110  envra  In  H.  These  errors  wete  dlscotet^d  in 
prifrttng  an  alMlott  hi  London  in  1800,  which  has  been 
considered  very  correct ;  yet  Dt  Lee  snys  that  (hat  edU 
don  contAltte  a  gteitt  nitmber  ot  BDlstake*  The  Rev.  Dr 
Cards,  «t  Iidirrgton,  eorroborated  Dr  Lee^e  efldeneeb 
He  ftcl«d  lii«  general  impression  M  Be,  that  the  text  of 
(he  fingtisft  Bible  islftoorreet,  and  he  gives  a  great  Variety 
of  tastaneesi.  t)t  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Bible,  statcf  ikmi  he  hM  corrected  msrfty  thousand  errors 
in  (he  ItaUd,  mid  fbnl  the  ItnBol,  In  general,  are  snid  to 
be  fai  a  tery  InOtfrrect  stute.  Between  the  Oxford  edition 
of  1830  and  the  Cambridge  edition  fhers  are  800  taxa- 
tions in  the  Psalms  alone.  The  Rev.  Mr  Home,  in  his 
"  IntroducUon  U>  the  Study  of  tlie  Scripitres,**  makes  the 


followlnif  observation  i^^  j^o^ktetteti*  ^rflrton,  1806.— 
In  the  course  of  printing,  by  Woodfall,  this  edition  from 
the  Cambridge  copy,  fl  greiit  number  of  very  gross  errsrrs 
was  discovered  in  (he  latter,  knd  the  errors  of  the  com^ 
mon  Oxford  edition  are  not  So  feW  as  1200."  Mr  Offisr, 
ft  retired  bookseller^  who  had  made  a  collectitm  of  np^ 
wards  ot  400  Bibles  ot  different  edKlwis,  stated  thitt  he 
was  not  dware  that  any  edition  he  had  examined  Was 
Without  errfl«  J  but  Prtsham's  Bible,  In  1776,  ithd  an- 
other printed  at  Edinburgh,  Ih  1811,  wers  the  roost  nccn. 
f«te  and  most  bedntlfnl  fie  had  fonod.  Now,  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  former  was  printed  by  a  private  indi- 
vlddal,'  the  monopoly  being  etaded  by  putting  Ai  the  bot- 
tom of  (he  page  very  short  notes,  which  were  cut  off  In 
(he  binding.  The  same  witness  afterwards  remarks, 
*<  that  theie  never  was  an  elegant  edlHon  of  the  Bible 
prfnfed  by  the  Rinir**  printers.  The  elegant  editions 
have  been  those  of  Baskerville  dnd  Mtfcklin ;  and  Hepen<i> 
stall,  and  Ritchie,  and  BoWyer  *  and  the  whole  ot  these 
were  printed  with  colourable  notes.  He  also  Stated  that 
(he  effect  of  (he  pkteniM  had  been  to  limit  the  circnlaflon 
6t  the  ^rlptnres  *  and  that,  If  the  patents  were  intended 
(0  secure  the  purity  of  the  text  and  Improve  the  printing, 
(hey  had  certainly  been  productive  6f  a  tery  diffierent  re- 
gult. 

With  regard,  *gah(,  to  the  price  of  Bibles,  ftll  the  per. 
sons  unconnected  with  the  patentees,  who  wef  e  examined j 
gave  a  ftry  decided  opinion  that  it  was  Increased  by  the 
monopoly  from  80  to  80  per  cent.  Several  of  thd  wit* 
ne^os  Were  printers  and  booksellers,  and  prodbced  de« 
tailed  estimates  ot  the  rates  »i  which  they  were  wiIa 
ling  to  famish  Bibles,  of  the  same  quality  a«  those 
printed  by  (he  fL\ng*B  printer  a  These  eetima(e%  toge- 
ther With  the  evidence  Of  the  Witnesses,  were  most 
rigidly  scrutinized,  not  only  by  the  members  of  (he 
committee,  but  by  persons  connected  with  the  wonopo^ 
lists  i  but  they  were  not  at  all  shaken.  Vt  Lee  prodnced 
ktk  estimate  of  the  rkit  at  which  an  eminent  printer  in 
fidlnbntgfa  wottld  ptint  sucb  Bibles  as  were  printed  by 
the  KIng*s  printers ;  and  the  difference  wte  very  great. 
Thus  the  24  mw  Bible,  sold  by  the  (Queen's  printer  to  the 
trade,  In  sheets,  for  2s.,  could  be  fnmisiied  for  94d.  An 
octavo  Bible,  With  marginal  references,  sold  at  present 
for  Os.  Od.,  Could  be  famished  tot  2s.  lOJd.  A  quarto 
Bible,  sold  at  present  for  9%  Od  ^  cotild  be  ftrrnished  for 
8s.  8d.  iMf  John  Childs,  an  extensive  English  printer, 
thus  snms  up  (he  result  of  his  ealcnlationst-^-^The 
minion  Testament,  which  sells  wholesale  af  Is^^  Otight  tO 
be  sold  for  0|d.  or  7d. ;  the  brevier  TestattMBtj  iVhich 
sells  for  lOd.,  otight  to  be  Sold  for  7d.«  or  74d/  ^  the  small 
plea  Bible,  which  sells  for  7s.  3d.,  ought  to  \m  sold  ttit 
4s.  96,  or  4s.  Od ;  (he  minkm  Bible,  which  sells  tot  4a, 
•d,  ought  to  be  sold  for  8«.  or  8s/  8d.'*  He  also  stated, 
that  the  Bible  Society  have,  SfOee  the  emneaeneement  of 
the  instittition,  paid  more,  by  half  a  ratllk>n  sterling,  for 
Bibles,  than  they  ought  to  haVe  doneb  A  great  mass  of 
evidence,  to  tne  same  effect,  will  be  fiound  appended  to 
the  report.  On  the  whole,  the  resnlt  ef  the  optnlone  of 
(he  Clergymen,  booksdters,  and  prtn(er8  examined  ie, 
thft<  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  (iele«n*s  printer  is 
most  hrfnrious  to  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  the  Bible ; 
that  it  has  had  no  effect  whatever  In  preserving  the 
pttriCy  of  the  text  (  that  It  has  Inerestfed  from  80  to  80 
per  cent,  the  price  ot  all  deseriptione  of  Blblee  i  and  has 
tended  moat  materially  to  Umii  the  eireulatlon  of  the 
Scriirtores.  The  plan  proposed  by  Lord  John  RtMSell 
Will  lesMu  the  oompetlilon  in  prrinthig  Bibles  i  and  will 
thde  perpettmte,  to  a  great  extent,  all  the  evils  which 
the  patents  hitherto  gnmted  to  the  Queen's  printers  haive 
been  prefVed  to  prdduds* 

TRADE!  AND  MAKUFACTURSa 
MAnehmH€r,^Th€  state  of  trade  i*  Wf  no  means  litt- 
prov«d ;  It  is  0o««  dilBcttlt  to  efleoi  ealei,  ami  prott  Is 
not  thought  of;  all  eii^glea  are  devoted  to  sAHng  and 
prodttcHig  mihont  loss.  Matty  OMee  may  be  siltad  where 
patties  have  embarked  jCW^OOO  or  iOO,000  m  maeUnery, 
and  bttfldlngs  for  aailoiMplnnefs,  and  are  losinf  Imn- 
dredd  ot  povMVde  every  week  Hi  westf  and  tear,  Intefeet, 
and  fixed  expenses.    Owing  to  the  high  price  of  food  in 
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this  country,  foreign  markets  are  gradaally  closing 
against  our  manofacturers.  Lancashire  used  mainly  to 
supply  Russia  with  cotton  manufactures ;  but,  in  1826, 
cotton  manufactures  were  commenced  in  Moscow ;  and 
now  they  are  so  much  extended,  that  they  supply  nearly 
all  the  cotton  goods  consumed  in  Russia.  Spinning, 
weaving,  dying,  and  printing  are  going  on  with  all  the 
facilities  which  low-priced  food,  combined  with  British 
skill  and  British-nuide  machinery,  can  give.  Twist  and 
sme  fine  muslins  we  still  export  to  Russia,  but  printed 
goods  are  strictly  prohibited. — Oldham,  The  cotton  trade 
in  this  town  has  become  depressed,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  trade  by  the  Com.Laws.  Four  mills  have  been 
entirely  stopped ;  twenty-eight  are  working  short  time — 
that  is,  from  four  to  five  days  a-week ;  Hnd  only  nine 
mills  working  full  time. —  Wigan,  A  great  number  of 
bands  are  wholly  unemployed,  and  the  high  price  of  pro- 
visions adds  to  the  distress  of  the  poor. — Yorkthire, 
There  has  been  a  slight  demand  for  coarse  fetbrics  for 
exportation ;  the  home  demand  for  which  has  most  ma« 
terially  declined,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  the 
working  classes  to  purchase  clothing,  from  the  exorbi. 
tant  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  subsistence.  This  effect 
has  been  felt  more  sensibly  in  the  agricultural  districts 
than  in  towns ;  which  shews  tlut  labourers  are  not  bene- 
fited by  dear  corn. 

Mr  Spring  Rice  has  renewed  the  existing  exorbitant 
sugar  duties :  24t.  a  cwi.  on  the  produce  of  British  co- 
lonies, and  £3 :  3s.  on  foreign  sugar.  Mr  Ewart  and 
others  wished  such  a  reduction  as  would  admit  the  latter 
ipto  home  consumption  ;  but  Mr  Rice  resisted,  although 
he  admitted  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  duties  was  de- 
sirable. Thex  should  be  reduced  to  one-hnlf  or  one- 
third  of  their  present  amount ;  and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  increase  of  consumption  would,  in  a  few  years—  as 
took  plpce  in  the  case  of  coffee— produce  more  revenue 
than  the  high  duties  bring  at  present.  Since  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  East  India  sugar,  the  consumption 
has  increased  fifty  per  cent.  The  discriminating  duty 
between  foreign  and  British  plantation  sugar  ought  either 
to  be  entirely  removed,  or  at  least  greatly  reduced,  espe- 
cially as  we  have  paid  twenty  millions  to  the  West 
Indian  planters,  and  the  price  of  sugar  is  rapidly  rising. 
The  GaMttte  average  price  of  West  India  mu»covado 
sugar,  for  the  week  ending  Uih  June,  was  41a  2d.,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  34s.  This  is  ex^ 
•lodTe  of  duty. 

Indelible  Ink.— After  all  the  efforts  of  the  Edin. 
burgh  savans,  it  appears  that  indelible  ink  is  yet  a  di^co- 
rery  to  lie  made.  Dr  Traiirs  ink,  as  we  understand  the 
matter,  is  indeUbU  only  if  written  on  unsized  paper,  so 
that  it  may  sink  into  it  and  not  be  washed  off.  without 
the  destruction  of  the  paper  itself.  Dr  Veitch*s  comxles 
the  paper ;  so  that  with  either  of  them,  there  must  be 
cloth,  a  stronger  paper,  or  some  other  substance  attached 
to  the  back  of  the  paper  written  on ;  a  circumstance 
which  will  eflfectually  prevent  either  from  ever  being  ex- 
tensively used  in  practice.  Within  these  few  mouths,  the 
Edinburgh  banks  have  lost  considerable  sums  by  means  of 
alterations  on  letters  of  credit :  in  one  case,  instead  of  four 
pounds,  the  real  amount,  four  hundred  was  substituted  ; 
and  several  other  frauds  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  suc- 
cessfully perpetrated.  The  objections  against  using  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  paper,  as  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  who  examined  Dr  TrailPs  ink,  aie  nume- 
rous and  obvious ;  but,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important 
is,  that  a  letter  written  on  the  peculiar  paper,  would  be 
speedily  recognised  by  every  one ;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  chance  of  its  safe  transmission 
would  be  diminished  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  the  risk 
of  loss,  which  at  present,  in  the  case  of  letters  of  credit, 
lies  on  the  bank,  would,  in  general,  be  shifted  to  the 
public  We  suspect  that,  in  the  execution,  subscription, 
and  authentication  of  documents,  much  more  faith  is 
given  to  the  present  methods  than  they  deserve,  and  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  very  little  credit  indeed 
will  be  attached  to  a  written  document  of  itself,  whether 
it  bs  a  bank  note,  letter  of  credit,  or  solemn  deed,  unless 


there  be  some  collateral  evidence  to  support  it.  We  nt 
afraid  that  there  is  taking  place  in  this  species  of  defence 
against  fraud,  the  same  thing  which  occurred  a  ceotary 
and  a-half  ago  in  the  science  of  fortification — ^rii.,  that 
the  attack  is  becoming  too  powerful  for  the  defence.  Be. 
fore  the  days  of  Vauban  and  Cohom,  places  fortified  se. 
cording  to  the  rules  of  art  were  impregnable ;  bat  theie 
engineers  devised  a  system  of  attack  which  no  fbrtrea, 
unless  situated  on  a  high  and  inaccessible  rock,  or  rar- 
rounded  by  water,  coold  resist  for  two  months.  Two  of 
the  latest  instances  of  this  irresistible  power  of  attack  vu 
the  capture  of  Himinguen,  near  Basle,  in  1814,  and  of 
Antwerp,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  in  Ie«i 
than  eight  weeks  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  of  1^  In 
the  same  way,  the  forgers  appear  to  have  got  too  strong  for 
the  safeguard  so  long  held  to  be  impregnable,  aflbrded  by 
written  instmmenU  and  signatures ;  and  at  present  then 
appears  to  be  little  chance  of  their  defeat  We  obserre 
that,  in  England,  an  ink  made,  or  pretended  to  be  made^ 
from  the  oxide  of  manganese,  is  said  to  be  indelible,  after 
being  written  with  *•  for  a  length  of  time**— how  long  ii 
not  specified ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  proprietor 
will  not  venture  to  send  any  specimens  for  trial  to  thii 
city,  nor  subject  it  to  the  test  of  chloride  of  lime. 

AGRICULTURE. 
In  all  parU  of  the  country  the  crops  have  suffpred  mnck 
by  the  long-continued  cold  and  dr/ weather;  and  they 
are  generally  thin  on  the  ground.  Wheat,  however,^ 
we  have  a  lew  showers  of  rain  soon,  promises  to  be  an 
average  crop ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  oats  and  barley. 
Notwithstanding  the  dryness  of  the  soil  when  potatoei 
were  planted,  we  have  heard  of  very  few  instances  of  a 
failure.  Turnips  were  sown  in  the  finest  order,  bat  few 
fields  have  yet  brairded.  Pastures  are  barer  than  they 
have  been  at  this  season  since  1826,  and  the  hay  crop 
will  everywhere  turn  out  very  short.  The  red-clover  ii 
hardly  to  be  seen  in  most  fields ;  and  as  it  has  becooM, 
of  late  years,  more  and  more  difficult  to  rear,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  agriculturists,  whether  some  other 
of  the  numerous  species  of  clovers,  or  congenerous  planti^ 
ought  not  to  be  substituted  for  ir.  Some  experinenu 
ought  to  be  made  whether  the  steeping  of  the  seeds  of  the 
red  clover  in  some  liquid  before  sowing,  would  not  naike 
them  germinate  more  freely.  Many  years  ago,  Hnaxboldt 
found  that  seeds,  twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  and  which 
constantly  refused  to  germinate,  grew  very  readily  when 
steeped,  pifvioiuly  to  being  sown,  in  the  fuUowing  solo- 
tion  :— A  cubic  inch  of  water,  a  teaspoon ful  of  comDOD 
muriatic  acid  or  spirit  of  salt,  and  two  traspoonfuii 
of  the  blHck  oxide  of  manganese.  These  materiali 
are  cheap,  and  may  be  procured  in  any  apothecary**  ibep. 
The  seeds  must  be  taken  out  of  the  mixture  as  soon  m 
there  is  the  least  appearance  of  germination,  oibenrise 
they  will  be  drstroyed.  This  method  of  treating  seedi, 
wliich  have  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  their  power  of  ger. 
mination,  by  long  ki^'ping,  has  been  repeated  withsoccesi, 
by  Jacquin,  and  other  botanists,  but  has  never,  we  be- 
lieve, been  applied  to  a^triculture.  The  average  price  ^ 
wheat  having  risen,  the  duty  fell  to  68.  <Sd.,  and  180,000 
quarters  were  entered  in  Londbn  alone,  at  that  duiyilesT* 
iog  only  20,000  in  bond.  This  shewsthe  genend  opinion 
of  com-merchants,  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  rise  ouch 
for  some  months.  Some  doubt  has  been  expressed  bov 
far  the  lowering  of  the  duty  was  fairly  brought  about. 
This  much  is  ceitain,  that  iu  the  twenty  weeks  eediof 
1st  June,  the  average  supply  of  wheat  at  Boston  was 
1191  quarters;  but,  in  the  week  ending  8th  Jone,  the 
quantity  suddenly  rose  to  6971  quarters.  The  machite 
for  making  drain-tiles,  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Tveed- 
dale,  is  found  to  answer  admirably.  With  one  maa  aed 
two  boys  to  attend,  it  will  make  10,000  drain-tiles,  fifbw 
inches  long,  in  a  day,  and  20,000  of  the  flat  tilei 
for  the  bottom  of  the  drain.  A  man  with  two  assist- 
ants, under  the  old  system,  could  not  aaake  o^re  than 
1000  drain-tiles,  twelve  inches  long,  in  a  day.  HeMc  the 
invention  must  lessen  the  price  of  tile^  and  CBCOvnfe 
the  frequent-draining  system. 
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We  took  up  this  fiction,  expecting  nothing 
more  from  its  catching  title  than,  at  best,  a  clever 
fashionable  novel  of  the  current  season,  1839. 
And  this  it  is,  and  a  brilliant  one ;  but  had  it 
not  been  something  more,  it  would  not  be  con. 
sidered  worthy  of  a  formal  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine.      In  the  remarkable 
novel  of  «  Ethel  Churchill,"  Miss  Landon  traced 
the  career  of  a  genius  and  literary  adventurer, 
the  real  though  the  poetical  hero  of  her  beautiful 
and  unhealthy  romance  ;  but  her  Man  of  Genius 
was  invested  with  far  more  dignity  and  intellec- 
tnal  vigour   than   the   modern  *'  Lion  of  the 
Coteries."     He  too  is  a  genius-^1  lions  are 
genoises     and,  if  a  much  less  noble  animal  than 
the  creation  of  L.  £.  L.,  he  is  one  far  more 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  higher  latitudes ; 
80  that  the  moral  of  the  tale,  if  less  pathetic,  is 
of  wider  application,  and,  therefore,  more  likely 
to  be  useful  to  British  lions  and  their  hunters, 
exhibitors,  and  torturers.      We  are  beginning 
to  indulge  a  selfish  hope  that  America  may  sup. 
ply  us  with  the  greater  part  of  our  lions,  as  we, 
in  turn,  furnish  it  with  stars.    Meanwhile  the 
genns,  in  its  grand  characteristics  and  nicer  die- 
tinetions,  has  never  been  half  so  well  described 
Wore.      Robert    Brandon  is  a   born  genius; 
^t  is  of  the  poetical  temperament ;    he  is   a 
^io,  shy,  sensitive,  selfish,  and  feeble-minded 
yoQDg  poet,  educated  in  unfortunate  social  cir- 
cumstances, and,  as  he  grows  up,  gradually  de« 
velopiag  all  the  features  of  the  Hon  tribe.    A 
little  more  heart,  or  a  little  more  firm  principle, 
vould  have  saved  him  ;  but,  with  a  very  slender 
>hare  of  either,  though  his  selfish  weakness  takes 
the  semblance  of  tenderness,  he  gradually  be« 
comes  ambitious  of  the  poor  distinctions  of  lion, 
itm  in  fashionable  and  literary  circles,  and  de- 
servedly incurs  the  whips  and  spurns  which  every 
veak  and  low-born  aspirant  after  such  honours 
must  sooner  or  later  bear. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  lies  deep  in  the  morbid 
▼anjty  and  selfishness  of  what  are  supposed  the 
finer  natures  among  our  species.  Ostensibly  it 
hingm  upon  the  ridiculous  folly  of  the  female 
patronesBos  of  literary  talent,  and  upon  the  silly 
^  contemptible  pursuits,  and  sickly  vanity  and 
conceit  of  literary  aspirants.     And  never,   we 
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imagine,  were  warnings,  lessons,  and  solemn  and 
severe  rebuke,  more  required  than  at  the  present 
moment,  when  hosts  of  young  persons,  much  less 
favoured  by  Nature  than  "  The  Lion  of  the 
Coteries,"  begin  to  write  before  they  can  well 
read,  or,  at  all  events,  before  they  have  read 
more  than  Robert  Brandon,  when  he  composed 
those  poems,  novels,  and  dramas,  which  his  chief 
exhibitor.  Lady  Grarston,  pronounced  worthy  of 
Scott  or  Coleridge.  Were  the  thousand  and 
one  rhymsters  contented  with  composition  mere- 
ly, no  great  harm  and  much  good  might  result. 
At  the  worst,  the  iofliction  of  bad  or  mediocre 
poetry  could  not  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
circle  of  the  poet,  nor  be  more  intolerable  than 
those  indifferent  musical  performances  which,  by 
tacit  consent,  half  the  fashionable  world  is  pri- 
vileged to  inflict  upon  the  other  half.  "  Listen 
to  my  ode,  if  1  must  hear  your  overture,"  would 
be  but  a  fair  bargain,  and  th&  world  none  the 
loser.  But  the  misery  is,  that  one  and  all  must 
publish,  and  insist  upon  being  read;  and  are 
seifiously  affronted  if  they  be  not  exhibited,  car- 
essed,  praised,  and  dandled  as  a  magnificent  if 
fangless  lion.  It  is  fortunate  for  <'  his  own  peace," 
when  inordinate  vanity  leads  the  lion  into  the 
fond  belief  that  it  is  the  cupidity  of  publishers, 
or  the  secret  envy  and  malevolence  of  friends, 
that  prevent  the  approbation  due  to  his  trans- 
cendent genius,  and  that  all  the  booksellers  in 
London  are  in  a  conspiracy  to  stifle  his  produc- 
tions, save  the  one  who,  publishing  them,  either 
neglects  the  work,  or  else  enriches  himself  upon 
the  plunder  of  the  luckless  author. 

But  the  calamities  of  literary  lionUm  form  but 
one  though  the  prominent  feature  of  this  very 
clever  novel. 

''  How  do  you  like  my  book  ?"  is  the  question 
put  by  the  anonymous  author  to  the  public  after 
his  friend  had  damped  his  hopes ;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  reply,  in  name  of  a  large  portion  of  that 
public — '' Vastly  do  we  like  your  book,  combining, 
as  it  really  does — and  no  joke — French  brilliancy, 
with  German  pathos  and  that  sound  masculine 
stamen  which  is  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
our  own  favoured  island." 

And  thus  the  wondrous  book  opens: — In 
a  nameless  county  in  England  stood  Merivale 
Abbey,  to  which,  one  mild  autumn  aftemoont 
>  Sir  Frank,  afterwards  Lord  Merivale,  hrough, 
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home  his  bride.    Their's  had  been  a  love  match, 
for  Lady  Merivale  was,  it  was  whispered,  only  a 
physician's  daughter;   but  then,  in  one  word» 
'^  ^e  was,"  in  form  and  mind,  '^  like  one  of 
Shakspeare's  women ;"  and  we  leave  it  to  ima- 
gination to  ^1  up  the  glorious  outline.    In  an  old 
gallery-chamber  of  the  Abbey,  fuU  of  gorgeous 
antique  decorations  and  pictures — to  which  the 
young  bride  and  her  bridesmaids  were  conducted 
by  the  lord  of  the  mansion — two  children  were 
found  at  play ;  one  was  a  thoughtful-looking  and 
intelligent  but  plain  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age^ 
supporting  and  partly  bending  over  a  sleeping  boy, 
many  years  younger  than  herself,  and  beautiful 
as  a  slumbering  Cupid.  He  was  the  little  thought* 
ful  maiden's  nephew,  and  already  the  object  of 
all  her  love  and  car»— an  infant  Shakspeare :  in 
short,  an  embryo  poet,  though  he  only  turned 
out  <'  The  Lion  of  the  Coteries."    The  waking 
eyes  of  the  boy,  who  was  roughly  shaken  up  by 
A^rs  Latimer,  "  the  fat  faithful  housekeeper," 
rested  on  the  floating  vision  of  a  stately  and  lovely 
lady;  and  by  that  wondering  gaxe  were  they  first 
unsealed,   and  privileged  to  hold  communion 
with  the  spiritual  world  of  beauty  and  romance. 
Robin  Brandon-*-for  that  was  the  homely  appel- 
lation  of  the  infant  poet— -and  his  guardian 
genius,  Ursula,  sometimes  came,  by  the  gracious 
consent  of  Mrs  Latimer,  to  this  grand  old  gal- 
lery, not  to  play,  but  to  look  at  the  pictures ; 
and  already  Robin  had  singled  out,  for  admira- 
tion and  worship,  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  because  the  housekeeper  said  he  had 
been  a  gi*eat  poet.    The  little  sedate  maiden, 
colouring  deeply,  declined  the  gold  which  Lady 
Merivale  offered  her ;  and,  tying  on  the  large 
straw  hat  of  her  self-chosen  charge,  she  curtsied 
once  again,  and  led  him  away,  while  the  fasci- 
nated child  stole  one  more  look  of  the  beautiful 
lady  of  his  future  romance.     How  so  matter-of- 
fact,  hard,  and  stern  a  man  as  old  John  Brandon, 
the  merchant's  clerk,  came  to  be  the  father  of 
the  kind-hearted,  womanly,  and  disinterested 
Ursula,  and  the  grandfather  of  the  embryo  poet, 
would  not,  we  apprehend,  be  easily  accounted 
for  upon  phrenological  principles ;  but  Ursula's 
estimable  character  was  probably  of  Heaven's 
direct  formation,  not  of  parental  transmission ; 
and  as  to  the  boy,  with  the  weakness  and  vacil- 
lation of  his  father, ''  old  Brandon's"  only  child 
by  his  first  wife<-*a8  Ursula,  after  many  years, 
was  his  sole  offspring  by  a  second  marriage—^ 
the  infant  genius,  with  the  feeble  moral  energies 
of  his  father,  might  have  inherited  the  poetical 
temperament  of  his  Italian  mother.     Her's  was 
a  melancholy  story.     She   was  the  penniless 
daughter  of  a  decayed  Italian  nobleman.  Young 
Brandon  had  become  enamoured  of  her  while 
clerk  in  a  Leghorn  house,  ^nd  they  made  an  im- 
prudent marriage.   Shortly  after  their  marriage, 
he  waa  acoidently  drowned ;  and  the  child,  whose 
birth  the  young  widow  did  not  survive,  arrived, 
to  the  unwelcome  surprise  of  the  regular,  for- 
mal, and  parsimQnious  old  clerk,  at  his  wifeless 
domicile.     Shortly  afterwards  he  retired  to  the 
red-brick  dwelling,  with  its  oyst«r*iheU  bordered 


grass  plat,  and  clipped  cypress  trees,  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity of  Merivale.  As  old  Brandon  supplied 
the  vacancies  in  his  matrimonial  affections  upon 
the  same  principle  which  led  him  to  get  a  new 
leger  when  the  old  one  was  completely  filled, 
he  was  now  about  choosing  a  third  helpmate  in 
the  well-gathered  Mrs  Latimer>  and  hence  the 
admittance  which  the  children  found  to  the 
Abbey,  amidst  whose  glades  and  glooms  the 
Genius  was  fostered. 

Your  Lion  of  the  coteries  is  rarely,  if  erer, 
found  in  the  first  order  of  genius,— in  that  of 
genius,  "  resolute,  aspiring,  but  cheerful  also,"  or 
as  a  Genius  who  cheerfully  fulfils  duties  to  whieh 
he  feels  himself  superior;  or  who,  nobler  still— 

<<  Tht  homblest  dotiei  on  himself  does  lay** — 
the  genius  unconscious,  and  yet  instinct  with 
the  feeling  of  his  own  powers,  and  of  the  immor- 
tality which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  shall 
one  day  grace  his  name,  if  he  work  for  and  de« 
serve  it.  Such  a  genius  was  not  Robert  Bran« 
don ;  but  let  his  fashioner  describe  him ;  for, 
though  not  intentionally,  we  fancy  he  occasionally 
rather  overrates  the  morbid  vain-glorious  order, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  he  describes  with  exqui- 
site skill  and  discrimination. 

He  belonged  to  that  aeoond  and  (to  tbo  million)  wm 
intereetinf  order  of  apirita,  who  are  ardeat,  warm,  and 
seositiTe;  worahipping,  indetHl,  Truth  and  Beauty,  bat 
aiming  bow  they  ahall  make  ihemtelve^^  rather  than  thfir 
divinity,  eminent ;— aeoming  the  world  in  outward  deed, 
but,  In  heart,  craving  with  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  tbi 
world's  aympathy,  and  prefarrlng  even  iu  aomity  to  iti 

total  indiffereuce, 

Brought  up  from  his  earliest  infancy  without  toys— 
his  only  playmate  in  sobriety  ten  years  older  than  bim- 
self,  and  a  girL—everything  in  which  he  took  delight,  tba 
hooka,  the  abows,  nay«  the  voty  walka  wherrin  bs  M 
bis  passion  for  natural  beautyi  ministered  to  him  forrtp* 
titioualy,  and  at  best  scantily.  Aware  that  an  tmpasiablt 
chasm  aeparated  him  from  his  guardian  and  natural  pro- 
tector, it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  that  he  became  islf* 

eRgroosed  at  an  unusally  early  ag^ 

Even  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  ytari,  there  may  be  Ui 
a  paaaion  f^t  <*  the  pom  pa  and  vanities,**  aa  atrong  aserer 
stimulated  the  least  laxy  among  the  epicureans.  Tbi 
same  imagination  which,  at  one  time,  ateeped  RolMft  ia 
▼isions  of  rocks  and  waterfalls,  of  enchanted  damsels  asi 
knights  «  pricking  o*er  the  pla'm,**  of  grim  pbanttoi 
looming  krge  over  the  mountain's  broW|  or  milder  atj^ 
floating  in  the  last  crimson  of  day— in  another  lenfie 
would  stir  him  up  to  hunger  after  wealth  and  magni- 
ficence, to  thinic  wiatfully  of  the  great  ones  of  the  sartb, 
whoee  gratified  wish  waa  thrioe  valuable  heMmm  it  wit 

tiar-fetchcd  and  dearly  bought.    ,    .    * 

Robert  had  not  wandered  through  the  giMed  cbambcn 
of  Merivale  Abbey  in  vain.  Many  a  tear  had  he  vtft 
on  returning  to  his  hard  little  bed  at  home,  while  b« 
prayed  for  but  a  dream  which  should  change  him  iate  s 
rieh  man*a  eon  and  heir. 

The  Genius  was,  on  many  acoonnts,  unpopular 
at  school.  He  was  shabbily  dressed,  witbont 
pocket-money,  and,  if  not  cowardly,  nsreoiiiand 
inept  at  ball,  marbles,  and  leap-frog ;  victiinifed 
by  hia  richer,  ruder,  and  more  manly  companioos, 
and  loathing  at  laat  the  very  name  of  his  unsnit- 
able  school.  The  social  educational  cireumitoBcM 
under  which  the  character  of  the  Genius  vai 
formed  and  developed  were  not  healthy.  fi» 
grandfather's  excess  of  oold  severity,  and  tbo 
equally  pernicious  excess  of  tenderness  and  in- 
dulgence displayed  by  hii  youthfiil  awit^luid  alike 
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ibftered  hit  •elfitboeaSt  tod  the  sehool  finished 
tbsir  vork.  Afte?  leaving  the  hated  ichool^  the 
fint  trial  of  the  hoy  q/  geniui  wae  being  put  ap- 
prentice to  a  merchant.  <^  What  would  you  be  ?" 
asked  his  tender^  sympathizing^  and  strong-mind- 
ed  aunt;  now  a  woman  of  twenty-two  years,  while 
Robert  remained  a  dreaming  child  of  fifteen*- 
"  What  would  you  be^  had  you  the  power  to 
choose  to-morrow  ?" 

«  What  if  the  hm  of  Gbooeinr*^wliat  is  the  use  of 
fmcjinf  tbingi  which  can  never  be?^ 

**  Nn$r  if  not  a  man*f  word,  Robin  I" 

^  Bat  my  grandfather  haa  fixed  for  me  t  I  am  to  go 
Into  that  hateful  office  of  Mr  Tumham'a  (  where  if  the 
ON  of  thinking  ?** 

"Your  grandfiithar  haa  done  hia  beat  for  yooi  but 
why  should  you  not  do  better  for  yourself  if  yon  ean  ? 
For  ibame  I  to  talk  in  that  doleful  way  before  you  are 
ftAeen.  .  .  .  What  haTO  you  been  writing  all  these 
■omiogi,  when  you  have  got  up  so  early  ?** 

M  Oh,  nothiog^p-don't  ask  me,'*  replied  Robert,  blush* 
iaf  like  a  girL 

**  What  a  ftrange,  strange  fellow  you  are  I  To  be  sure 
I  den*t  understand  your  fersea— some  of  them— and  you 
in  wreng  to  make  them  all  ao  diamal«-*but  there's  no 
earthly  reason  why  yon  ahonld  say,  <  Nothing,  donU  oik 
mi  r  to  me !  What  is  it  about  this  time  ?''.... 

"  1*11  tell  yon  what  it  is  about,  Ursula,'*  replied  the 
boy,  to  whose  taste  the  turn  which  the  conyersation 
wu  taking  was  very  oonaoling — **  perhape  a  pair  of 
loftrs  I  saw  walking  acroas  Church  Meadow  on  Friday, 
and  tolkiug  so  earnestly — a  pair  of  lof era,  I  am  positive, 
Aont  Ursula  !  Philip  Warren  was  one  of  them  too.*' 

It  was  now  the  maiden's  turn  to  redden. — 

At  sixteen,  Robert  was  fixed  in  his  mercantile 
apprenticeship,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  and 
remoQstraqces  of  Ursula,  who  told  her  father  she 
was  sure  he  would  not  make  a  good  man  of  busi* 
ness,  and  that  he  would  be  uncomfortable.  **  Un- 
eomfortable  indeed !  I  suppose  nothing  will  make 
him  comfortable  but  to  turn  a  play-actor  I  Has 
Mrs  Latimer  walked  down  to-day  ?"  Poor  Ur- 
■ala !  her  own  private  cares  had  been  increasing, 
and  those  which  sprung  from  the  Genius  over- 
whelmed her.  There  was  a  coarse  step-dame  in 
prospect ;  and  her  lover,  Philip  Warren,  was  un- 
worthy of  her.  To  a  eapitaUy-painted  set  of  clerks, 
Robin  was  duly  introduced.  First,  Mr  Dickin- 
son, who  had  a  political  bias,  though  no  one 
eould  tell  to  what  side,  at  home,  as  it  was  foreign 
dynasties  in  which  he  took  the  principal  inter- 
sst ;  next,  Mr  Wigley,  a  little  pale-faced  man, 
with  weak  eyes,  and  a  head  covered  with  soft 
fur  rather  than  hair,  and  who  had  a  propensity 
towards  natural  history,  kept  a  dornmuse  and  a 
bottled  snake  under  his  desk,  and  was  the  re- 
ceiver-general of  all  the  gigantic  moths,  or  Lilli- 
putian and  queerly  constructed  beetles  found 
near  the  premises ;  and,  finally,  old  Mr  Godsal, 
who  was  a  bit  of  a  beau,  and  an  admirer  of  the 
ladies,  Ursula  especially ;  with  Mr  Ashmole,  who 
was  serious^  and  had  been  suspected  of  preaching 
under  trees,  on  Sundays,  in  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring yilla^ea.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  office, 
saye  to  reprovs  Dickinson  for  swearing,  or  the 
boy  Robin,  whom  he  instructed,  for  reading  pro- 
fane plays.  About  this  time,  there  came  a  rumour 
of  Lord  Merivale  being  put  in  nomination  for 
the  borough  of  Merivale  upon  the  Libert  inter- 
est I  and  11UU17  gossiping  stoiiea  in  eonseqaenoe 


appeared  in  TAs  John  BuU,  insinuating,  among 
other  things,  that  the  admired  Lady  Merivale 
was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  and  lived  on 
very  bad  terms  with  her  husband.  Among  their 
political  opponents  was  the  Reverend  Mr  Rus*- 
set,  a  jovial,  gourmandising^  Tory  parson,  who, 
one  morning,  came  to  old  Brandon,  to  fix  the 
marriage  between  his  worthless  nephew  and  own 
Ursula,  or  rather  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  Tory  candidate.  The  Merivales  had  lived 
too  much  abroad  for  his  taste.  \  i^*«ai»i 

"  Too  much  Popery  there,  sir,  for  people  to  tooeh  and 
not  get  a  taste  of!  What  with  their  Sunday  doinga,  and 
their  crosses,  and  their  churches  open  all  day,  and  theu 
those  Carbonated  fellows  in  Italy — some  of  the  first 
fomiliee  mixed  up  with  that^  The  John  BuU  says— and 
who  knows  if  Lord  Merivale  haa  kept  out  of  their  way, 
even  if  my  Lady  hadn't  had  odd  foncies  of  her  own." 

*'  My  Lsdv  ?"  repeated  Urania,  in  apite  of  herself 
listening  and  interested  at  this  part  of  the  conversation. 

^  Ay,  God  bless  herl  she's  — ^  we  won't  say  what 
ahe  is,  if  all  talee  are  true.  Did  you  read  the  akit  in  7As 
John  Buliy  sir,  about  her,  last  week  ?  .  ,  .  •  • 
Depend  upon  it,  they're  sharp  fellows  in  that  John  BuU 
— nothing  geta  put  in  for  nothing.  I  aay,  sir,  that  paper 
is  a  flue  thing  for  the  country ;  and  tlioee  people  who 
have  married  nobodies — what  better  is  one  to  expect 
from  them.'* 

The  reverend  admirer  of  The  John  BuU  had 
begun  to  joke  John  Brandon  on  the  charms  and 
other  good  gifts  of  Mrs  Latimer,  when  the  bash- 
ful old  gentleman  exclaimed — 

<<  Pshaw !  Mr  Ruaaett— do  1st  oa  eome  to  the  bodnesa 
in] 


*f  In  a  moment^  air.  when  I  have  finished  my  tea  and 
toaat.  Business,  at  breakfiiat,  to  my  mind,  is  Just  as 
much  out  of  place  as  prayers  at  a  wedding-party — and 
that's  the  Ranters*  iashion,  sir.  When  my  eonain,  Helen 
Russett,  married  Mr  Macviper — Macviccar,  I  meaiw* 
there  they  all  were,  after  breakfsat,  on  their  knees,  and 
turning  up  the  whitee  of  their  eyee— ehoeking !  shocking  t 
*  Good  folks,'  aaid  I,  ^  there'a  no  devotion  here  to  nijf 
mind  ;  and,  aa  an  old-iaahioned  clergyman,  I  can't  aanc- 
tion  any  such  doinga,  ao  I  shall  go  into  a  comer,  and 
read  the  Luminary,  till  you  have  done.'  Dreadful  work, 
sir,  those  Rantera  make  of  it  1  One  of  them  took  it  into 
his  head  to  talk  to  me  about  my  latter  end.  *  Sir,*  re. 
plied  I,  *  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  lather,  and  have 
preached  the  Gospel  theee  forty  years.  You  never  heard 
me  tell,  did  you,  that  people  could  not  go  to  heaven,  save 
they  went  through  mp  turnpike  P'  He*Il  never  attack 
me  again,  I  promise  you. — Another  cop,  Miaa  Urania  :— 
you  see  I  eat  a  country  breakfhat." 

Ursula,  overcome  by  that  near  prospect  of  the 
advent  of  Mrs  Latimer  which  this  conversation 
indicated,  escaped  to  a  charming  rural  walk, 
whither  she  was  followed  by  her  lover,  Mr 
Russett's  nephew ; 

A  handsome  young  man,  with  a  countenance  rather 
gay  than  intelligent,  and  a  liveliness  in  the  colours  of 
hia  dreas^  and  a  vivacity  in  hia  motions,  which  might 
have  caused  those  who  forget  that  in  love,  like  doee  not 
always  attract  like,  to  wonder  that  such  a  youth  should 
have  aought  to  marry  the  aober,  placid,  thoughtful 
Urania.  Slanderoua  tongues,  it  ia  true,  had  aaaigned  as 
reaaon  for  such  a  choice  the  pretty  fortune  it  waa  expected 
ahe  would  inherit  on  her  fother's  death. 

The  pleadings  of  this  gay  admirer  for  an 
early  marriage  were  damped  by  the  maternal 
eoneem  of  Ursula  for  her  poor  boy,  Robin, 
between  whom  and  her  father  she  could  scarcely 
keep  peace.  Her  petulant  lover  told  her  that 
she  was  looking  ten  years  older,  and  that  she 
had  worn  herseU  out  with  her  care  for  that  boy. 
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^  WhAt  woqM  you  have  ?  I  haye  itpod  in  a  mother*t 
place  to  the  boy  erer  since  he  wai  born — and  he  has  a 
sweet  noble  nature  of  his  own,  if  it  had  only  fair  play/* 

<<  I  see  nothing  bat  selfishness,  Ursula.'* 

She  winced  as  if  stung — for  what  conid  prompt  so 
catting  a  remark  but  temper— selfish  temper  ?  But  a 
tnie  woman  forgets  and  loves  on. 

Unuls  refused  to  marry  while  her  mind  was 
encumbered  by  heavy  cares  for  Robin ;  but^  in 
her  heart,  she  felt  that  Philip  might  have 
pleaded  with  greater  energy  and  earnestness. 
The  intended  marriage  of  her  father  had  made 
her  a  less  desirable  match  to  Mr  Sparker's 
spendthrift  clerk  ;  and  when,  after  a  long  dis- 
tressing conversation,  they  parted,  Ursula 
clasped  her  hands  firmly  together,  and  said — 
'^  It  is  all  over  between  us !"  Meanwhile,  the 
contested  election  was  coming  on ;  and  Robin, 
hating  his  employment  and  his  companions,  was 
daily  angering  his  grandfather  by  taking  long  ro- 
mantic strolls  in  the  park  of  the  Abbey^  and 
composing  poetry. 

One  of  Robert's  fellow  apprentices,  and  his 
familiar,  (Anthony  Cherry  by  name,)  is,  take 
him  for  all  in  all,  a  creation  which  does  more 
honour  to  the  lively  talents  of  the  author  than 
the  Genius  himself.  The  young  man  is  first 
introduced  in  contrast  with  Robin,  who  is  lean- 
ing over  his  desk,  furtively  writing  impassioned 
verses. 

<»  Well)  that's  poetry,  I  suppose,*'  spoke  one  who 
leaned  over  his  shoolder,  and  was  not  to  be  restrained,  by 
any  delicacy,  from  deliberately  acquainting  himself  with 
the  whole  contents  of  Robin's  half-hidden  treasure. 
Never  were  two  heads  more  strikingly  contrasted  than 
that  of  the  poet,  beautifully  formed,  and  pensive,  and 
gentle  in  its  features,  and  the  bullet.head — garnished 
with  rebeilioos  wiry  hair,  and  shrewd,  keen,  dancing 
eyes,  and  an  ugly  triangular  nose,  queer  enough  to  have 
been  stolen  from  some  ancient  idol — which  longed  to 
his  friend  and  crony,  Anthony  Cherry.  «<  Well,  that's 
poetry,  I  suppose;  and  this  is  how  he  never  gets  his 
hooks  balanced.  Come,  come,  Robin,  this  will  never  do ; 
fiockliff  will  be  round  in  ten  minutes,  and  I'll  bet  any 
money  you  are  not  ready  for  him.  Shake  yourself,  I 
say;  they'll  say  you  have  been  out  larking  last  night, 
and,  God  knows,  what  not.** 

(<  Oh — I  beg  your  pardon— I  am  sorry Cherry,  is 

that  you  ?    What  a  dream  you  have  disturbed  me  in.** 

*^  Hang  it !  what  right  have  you  to  be  dreaming  this 
time  o'  day — it's  an  old  man's  work.  How  are  you  to 
get  on  in  the  world  with  your  dreams,  think  you  ? 

Come,  let's  see I'll  run  up  that  column  in  a  moment, 

Ibr  I'm  sure,  before  I  look  at  it,  it's  wrong.  Bundle 
your  poetry  out  of  the  way,  and  l«t  me  come.  Six  and 
Ibur  are  ten,  and — they  say  Sparker's  coming  down  this 
morning  in  full  fig  to  canvass  the  office— seventy-one — 
five— eighty-three — ^why,  what  a  fellow  you  are  I—nine 
and  tenpence,  not  nine  and  eightpence.  What's  there  ? 
another  scrap  of  poetry  ?  Well,  I'd  rather  not  be  you, 
if  Rockliff  gets  hold  of  it  Have  you  a  headach  again, 
man  P  It*s  a  shame — ^five  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds  eighteen  and  tenpence.  Tbere*s  your 
balance  for  you— stick  in  the  figures  yourself.  Devil 
take  it !  can't  you  even  do  that  without  making  a  blot  ? 
You've  not  got  the  right  use  of  your  hands,  I  must  say. 
Keep  away !  I'll  scratch  it  out  for  you." 

«  Oh,  thank  you,  Cherry,  thank  yon  very  much." 

«  So  you  ought.  What  would  yon  do  without  me,  I 
ahould  be  glad  to  know  ?  and  why  couldn't  you  do  all 
that  before  you  began  to  dream  ? 

Mr  Sparker,  the  Tory  candidate^  was  the 
Bleeping  partner  of  this  house  ;  and  the  clerks 
were  mostly  voters,  and  ought  to  hieiye  been  all 


Tories.  The  ostentatious  merchant,  with  bis 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  is  well  described  b^ore 
he  arrives  to  canvass  them.  Of  Ashmole  alone 
he  was  doubtful;  but  he  reckoned  without  his 
host. 

«  Did  you  hear  Ashmole  ?"  said  Cherry,  taking  Bran- 
don  by  the  arm.  *<  Did  you  see  Ashmole's  tough  look 
this  morning  ?  I  fancy  the  Squire  did  not  expect  it ;  bat 
it  is  not  the  last  of  the  kind  he'll  get,  I  promise  him. 
What  are  you,  Robin?  a  Tory  ?*' 

<*  I  a  Tory !  no,  indeed.  Cherry ;  my  grandfather  is  a 
Tory." 

**  Ay,  I  thought  your  opinions  would  go  to — that's 
the  way  many  make  up  their  minds.  Well,  I'm  not  a 
Tory  either,  though  I  don't  know  much  about  mp  graa^- 
father.  Anyhow,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'm  going  to  work 
for  Sparker."— «  Work  ?"— «  Work,  to  be  sure;  and 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  you  have  not  a  better  notion  of 
working,  Robin.  Lord,  if  1  were  yon,  I'd  do  sometbSng 
with  myself.  What  was  I  fonr  years  ago  ?  Why,  a 
little  shabby  errand-boy  in  a  printer*s  office — I  don't 
care  who  knows  it ! — kicked  out  of  doors  because  my 
father  happened  to  have  too  many  children,  and  my 
mother  did  itot  care  about  me  because  I  was  so  like  him. 
Well,  Uiey  are  both  safe  in  Canada,  that's  lucky.  Give 
me  only  elbow-room,  and  I'll  get  on,  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Cherry." 

And  he  did  get  on.    His  keen  eye  to  the  main      ! 
chance,  his  high  animal  spirits,   alertness,  im- 
perturbable assurance,  and  perfect  self-posses-      , 
sion,  were  ultimately  irresistible.    They  were  so      ! 
from  his  very  first  start.    He  had  had  the  luck      ' 
to  oblige  old  Turnham,  the  printer,  in  some  small 
matter ;  but  he  was  not  going  to  be  an  errand- 
boy  all  his  life,  not  he,  nor  yet  a  printer.    He 
kept  his  eyes  open,  and  picked  up  what  he  could, 
scraped  and  saved,  and  bought  a  book  or  two, 
and  finally  accumulated  enough,  by  his  industry, 
to  buy  a  new  coat. 

**  Never  ask  any  one  to  help  you  when  you're  seedy," 
said  Cherry,  <*  help  yourself,  and  shew  you  can  do  'em  sobq« 
credit  before  you  ask  them  to  do  anything  for  you.  Well, 
Turnham  was  glad  enough  to  have  me ;  tome  of  his  yoang 
hands,  I  suspect,  are  but  a  heavy  bargain !  I'd  not  go  on 
as  you  do  if  you'd  psy  me  for  it.  Why,  rather  than  do 
nothing,  Td  even  make  money  of  my  veraes,  if  I  conid 
not  help  rhyming." 

Robin  blushed  like  a  girl,  to  hear  his  art  apoken  of  so 
disrespectfully  !  and  to  be  told  in  the  same  breath  of  tbe 
chances  it  gave  him  of  advancing  himself!  ...  He 
wished  Cherry  would  go,  and  leave  him  to  digest  his 
thoughts.  *'  Are  you  coming  along  with  me  to  Merivale  ?* 

'<  Part  of  the  way,  I  am,  for  I  want  to  talk  to  yon.  I 
say,  let  me  have  some  of  your  fine  poetry,  and  let  me  see 
whether  the  people  in  Tht  Flying  Pott  will  give  yon  any- 
thing for  it.  I've  heard  of  poetry  being  paid  for. — Write  i 
a  welcome  home  to  Lord  Merivale — or  a  sqnib  about 
Sparker ;  something  folks  want  to  hear  about ;  none  of 
your  Masquerades  of  Silence,  and  so  forth,  which  no  one 
can  understand — Come  you  shall  make  a  aquib  about 
Sparker  I" 

*'  But,  Cherry,  you  don't  understand  these  things- 
make  a  squib  ?" 

*<  It's  you  who  don't  understand — Lord  I  there  an 
plenty  of  good  stories  of  Sparker — how  when  he  went  to 
Rossington,  he  took  the  Lady's  maid  for  Lady  Milsom — 
cau't  you  get  up  a  ballad  upon  that,  and  you  might  make 
it  out  that  he  kissed  her ;  and  how  he  got  done  in  Lon- 
don out  of  a  hundred  pounds  by  one  of  tboao  sharpers— a 
fellow  who  set  up  for  a  lord.  I  say,  Robin,  I  should  like 
to  try  my  luck  in  London — they  won't  do  m#,  though ! 
Or  make  it  about  how  he  got  drunk  at  the  coundng  meet- 
ing, and  wanted  to  fight  Colonel  Green — and  who  made 
the  apology  next  morning.  Sparker  is  a  sneak  1  he  asked 
Turnham  whether  he*d  taken  me  off  the  parish,  aad  I 
heard  Turnham  answer,  'he'UbeoffsBMMiaaseatfMr 
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«lMtlMi,— <  Will  !?*  thlnki  I,  <  that's  not  office  work_ 
and  I*m  booked  for  Lord  MeriTale.* — Alwayi  stick  by  a 
real  nobleman,  Robin,  and  not  one  of  your  would-be  fine 
ftUows,  if  you  mean  to  get  on.  We*il  iiaye  famona  fun 
with  Sparker ! — and  I'll  take  care  he  never  knows  who 
works  him — Ay»  and  he  grudged  me  the  fifty  pounds  a- 
year  they*re  going  to  give  me,  and  said,  *  why  don't  you 
make  that  other  lasy  fellow  work  ?' — Gad,  he'd  make  a 
handsome  lady's  footman.  He  was  you,  Robin — how 
would  you  like  to  wait  upon  Ma'am'selle  ?** 

«  Sparker  make  in#  work ! — Cherry,  I  nerer  tried  to 
write  a  squib — but  I  do  think  I  will  try.  I  hope  Lord 
Merivale  will  get  the  election." 

**  That's  right !  that's  politics  !  but  besides  having  a 
grudge  against  Sparker,  I  am  for  liberty  and  no  taxes ! 
—Leave  me  alone «  and  see  if  I  don't  get  in  with  Lord 
Merivale — Ay,  and  you  too—if  you  will  do  as  one  bids 
you,  like  a  man." 

Robin's  conscience,  or  his  pride,  was  dis. 
satisfied  with  the  task  assigned  him;  but  he 
wrote  serious  poetry,  and  The  Flying  Post  pub- 
lished it ;  and  the  editor  begged  to  hear  again 
from  his  "  gifted  correspondent."  The  Genius, 
besides  dislike  of  Sparker,  was  secretly  fascin- 
ated by  the  old  aristocratic  family,  the  yenerable 
Abbey,  and,  above  all,  the  stately  and  beautiful 
lady  of  the  gallery-chamber,  whose  encouraging 
smiles  were  again,  so  whispered  vanity,  to  be 
won  by  his  verses,  as  they  had  been  by  his 
infant  beauty. 

It  so  chanced  that  he  was  near  the  gate  of 
the  Abbey,  with  his  crony  and  master-spirit. 
Cherry,  when  Lord  Merivale  and  hisjLady  arrived. 
He  would  have  fled,  overpowered  by  his  feelings ; 
but  Cherry  held  him  fast.  His  maxim  was,  never 
lose  a  sight  when  you  can  get  it ;  and  long  after 
the  carriage  had  swept  on,  there  Robert  lingered, 
dreaming,  and  spell-bound.  They  had  passed  in 
an  instant ;  but  it  was  enough.  He  had  seen 
the  sweet  and  never-to-be-forgotten  smile  which 
lit  up  the  pale  but  splendid  features  of  Lady 
Merivale  ;  and  he  was  an  imaginative  genius  and 
s  young  poet,  and  his  historian  believes  that  to 
such  a  temperament  the  age  of  chivalry  never 
will  be  over. 

^' Won't  you  come  away  now,  Robin  P  One  never 
knows  what  to  make  of  you  geniuses.  I'm  all  in  a  shi- 
Tcr  with  standing,  and  there's  nothing  more  to  be  seen 
DOW,  I  Aincy. — ^You  $hall  come  along. — Well,  I'm  glad 
Lord  Merivale  is  at  home  again,  if  it's  only  to  put 
Sparker  down.  Did  you  hear  of  his  saying,  that  all  the 
grand  gardens  yonder  were  only  fit  for  a  potato-ground 
for  Blottingley?  Cant  you  put  that  in  your  squib? 
What  a  pretty  woman  that  Lady  Merivale  is,  I  say  !" 

Brandon  tamed  round,  almost  fiercely. 

^  Oh,  you'll  move  at  last !  come  along  then !  and  I 
shall  make  your  grandfather  and  Miss  Ursula  give  me  a 
cop  of  tea,  for  bringing  you  home  safiely.  But  not  a  word 
of  Sparker  before  him,  and  not  a  word  of  Warren  before 
her,  I  foncy,  eh  ?  Does  she  know  that  he  is  becoming  fond 
of  drinking  ?*' 

Robin  did  not  hear.  Neither  Cherry's  audacious  self- 
iavitation  disturbed  his  reverie^  nor  yet  the  Insinuation 
cast  out  against  the  temperance  of  his  one  only  friend's 
betrothed  husband.  That  brilliant  speaking  smile  was 
still  before  him,  beckoning  his  fimcy  onwardl-onwanl— 
whither  he  stayed  not  to  inquire. 

They  reached  old  Brandon's  house  while  a 
deeply  agitating  conversation  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  father  and  daughter,  of  which  he  was 
the  subject.  She  had  warned  her  father  of  the 
isarfnl  consequences  of  his  tyranny  to  the  boy, 
and  was  quitting  the  room  when  she  was  encoun* 


tered  in  the  doorway  by  the  ebmplaoent  face  and 
brisk  civility  of  Cherry. 

*<  Robin's  gone  up  stairs  in  one  of  his  fits,  and  left  me 
to  find  my  way  in. — Good  evening.  Miss  Ursula ;  Good 
evening,  Mr  Brandon. — We  saw  Lord  and  Lady  Meri- 
vale come  home  just  now  1" 

This  piece  of  news  was  Cherry's  salvation.  He  was 
invited  to  sit  down — and  then  the  old  man,  feeling,  per. 
haps,  the  presence  of  a  third  party  to  be  a  relief,  asked 
him  to  stay  and  take  tea.  Robin  did  not  make  his  appear* 
ance ;— .he  was  busy  up  stain,  pouring  out  rhymes  and 
ftntasies,  as  fast  as  a  shaking  hand  could  pen  them. 

Cherry  had  bespoken  a  squib,  but  a  legend  was 
far  more  congenial  to  the  young  poet,  and  all 
night  he  toiled  at  the  legend  which  was  some- 
how to  be  presented  to  Lady  Merivale.  The 
biographer  of  the  Genius  must  surely  have  had 
some  personal  experiences : — 

How  eagerly  did  the  young  genius  toil  that  night !  his 
pen  flying  over  page  after  page,  with  delicioas  self-confl- 
denoe,  while  the  perspiration  streamed  fh>m  his  brow  like 
rain,  and  the  passage  of  Time  might  almost  have  been 
counted  by  the  audible  throb  of  his  pulses. 

*'  I  am  wrong,"  exclaimed  he,  springing  to  his  foet, 
throwing  the  casement  wide,  and  leaning  forth  into  the 
gray  morning,  when  his  tired  hand  and  burning  eye  could 
accomplish  no  more.  "  I  am  wrong  and  cowardly  to  bury 
myself  here,  wearing  my  heart  out !  I  will  go  to  Lon- 
don, come  what  will !  Cherry  is  right — I  know  I  shall  bs 
great  and  fomous." 

He  began  to  meditate  breaking  his  indenturea 
and  repairing  instantly  to  the  metropolis,  to  be- 
come one  of  its  great  literary  characters.  The 
thoughts  of  Ursula  pressed  slightly  on  his  con- 
science ;  but  she  was  going  to  be  married,  and 
he  could  make  her  such  presents. 

Great  was  the  disdain  of  the  energetic  Cherry,  to  flnd 
that  the  diatribe  was  not  forthcoming.  ^*  Hang  it,  Ro- 
bin, what  is  the  good,  I  wonder,  of  caring  for  you  ?  of 
trying  to  push  you  ?  If  you  could  not  make  all  the  squib, 
you  migh^  at  least,  have  got  up  a  sample  to  shew  a  fol- 
low. But  a  squib  there  shall  be,  or  my  name's  not  An- 
thony. I'll  post  off  at  once  to  Grimsby,  and  make  him, 
somehow  or  other,  get  me  the  speech  of  that  P.  Z.  that 
makes  the  verses  in  his  paper — whom  all  the  women  are 
running  after — and  he  shall  write  one.  He'll  do  it,  I 
dare  say,  for  half-a^crOwn  or  less.  None  of  those  sort 
of  folks  know  the  full  value  of  money." 

''  Don't  be  too  sure  that  he'll  do  it  at  all,"  replied  Ro- 
bert, in  whose  ear  the  voice  of  the  charmer  could  hardly 
have  sounded  more  sweetly  than  part  of  Cherry's  speech 
— *<  Running  after  me— I." 

A  round  oath  of  surprise  cut  him  short. 

*'  Me  !  by  George  1  And  so  that's  the  mystery,  to  be 
sure !  Why,  if  that  P.  Z.  be  only  you,  I've  twenty  minds 
to  take  and  do  the  thing  mysel£  What  can  there  be  in 
it  ?  Me  I  who  can't  so  much  as  add  up  a  oolnfim  of 
figures." 

«*  Try"  replied  Brandon,  a  little  piqued  ;  <>  bat  what 
did  you  mean  about  people  nmning  after  me  ?'* 

"  People !  he  won't  say  women !  ha !  ha  I  ha  I  Why, 
Robin,  do  yon  think  I'm  such  a  donkey  as  to  tell  you  ? 
Let's  get  hold  of  that  squib,  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow, 
and  may  be  I  shall  enlighten  yon  then.  People  I-^WiXi 
you  never  grow  up  to  be  a  man,  and  speak  out  like  a 
man  ?  Hush  !  here  comes  Sparker !  Oh,  it  is  to  be  all  cU 
vility  to-day  too,  seemingly." 

Sparker  was  all  civility.  He  graciously  gave 
the  Genius  a  confidential  message  and  a  half 
holiday ;  and  Robin,  as  of  old,  lounged  away  his 
hours  in  delicious  poetic  dreams,  in  the  solemn 
avenues  of  Merivale  Park,  where  every  tree,  every 
tuft  of  violets,  were  to  him  like  old  familiar 
friends.  The  Merivale  post-boy — whom  he  had 
been  tremulously  expecting— chanced  to  take  a 
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iM«r  eat^  throvf  h  the  park»  and  orossing  a  itile^ 
net  with  and  gave  Robin  a  London  letter ;  and, 
lifbt-hearted  wretch!  whistled  on,  all  nncon- 
BCioUi  or  unheeding  of  the  high  import  of  the 
missive.  Wound  up  to  ecstasy,  on  the  high 
top-gallant  of  hope,  the  Grenius  durst  not  yet 
open  the  doeument  whioh  was  to  form  his  title 
to  a  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  It  could 
only  be  perused  in  one  chosen  spot,  under  his 
favourite  fir  tree,  and  in  deeper  solitude ;  and 
there,  after  a  little  ''  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous 
delay,"  the  letter  was  opened : — 

Alas !  for  hit  hopei.  Alai  1  for  his  MitaiDtlSB.  The 
letttr  was  not  ercn  a  written  one ;  it  was  a  printed  cir. 
cnlar,  with  blanks  fiiled  up  by  a  clerk's  hand,  in  which 

the  Sditar  of  The <■  begged  to  inform  the  auifior 

of  the  papers  signed  *-  Vivian^*  that  in  eonseguenee  of 
their  heing  uneuUmbU  for  his  purpoeet  theg  were  left  as 
Srectedy  at  the  edke^  waiting  hie  disposal  r 

The  poor  lereriah  miihor  read  this  doom  of  his  hopes 
fall  three  times  ere  he  comprehended  its  whole  mcanlnf. 
Then  an  intense  and  seorching  blush  rose  to  his  features^ 
as  If  the  trees  had  been  eognisant  of  his  foolish  and  pre- 
■tature  emltatkm  i  as  if  they  oonld  moch  him  fbr  the 
wreek  of  his  dreams,  and  whteper  to  each  other  Jeers  of 
the  fool  who  had  Walked  among  thea!^  and  fluicied  him. 
sslfakinf  andamler!  .  .  .  «  If  I  were  dead,*' he 
mnrmared  ta  himself,  *<  my  grandfkther  would  be  satis- 
fled,  and  aunt  Ursula  married ;  and  mysstf^Ml  shall  noTer 
•ome  to  ffsod." 

<*0h!  don't  startle  me  so  again,"  exclaimed  a  voice 
dose  on  the  other  side  of  an  adjacent  tree,  as  much  to  his 
amasemetit  as  his  exclamation  had  been  to  its  owner's. 
'*  Are  you  eome  fbr  me  ?  why,  there  is  nobody  after  all, 
and  yet  I  aai  sure  a  voice  told  me  I  should  never  oome 
to  good." 

There  ti^M  another  dreamer,  in  Wn^White Lady's 
haunted  walk,  that  afternoon;  a  voung  girl,  also 
of  ''the  poetical  temperament,'  who  had  fan- 
cied she  heard  the  ghost  of  Lady  Hester  Me- 
rivale,  the  subject  of  Robin's  legend*  As  she 
fled,  she  dnrnt  her  nosegay,  and  a  book  into 
which  all  the  P.  2/s— all  Robin's  poetry  had  been 
written  in  a  beautiful  hand ;— the  whole  book  was 
devoted  to  the  exulting  finder,  and  from  between 
every  page  dropped  out  her  marks,  rose  leaves, 
and  jasmine  flowers,  and  wings  of  butterflies ! 
and,  dearer  still,  pencilled  on  the  side,  were 
many  marks  of  admiration.  Could  the  unknown 
owner  of  the  book  be  the  beauty  of  the  gallery- 
chamber  of  Merivale  ?  The  dream,  faintly  in- 
dulged, was  rudely  dispelled.  Lord  Merivale, 
who  rode  by  with  his  steward,  sharply  reproved 
the  intruder  upon  a  solitude  where  Lady  Meri. 
Tale  waa  likely  often  to  walk;  and,  finally,  said, 
tossing  a  shilling  to  him,  "  And  boy,  as  yott  are 
here,  open  the  gate^  and  have  the  goodness  never 
to  leave  the  high-road  again." 

It  waa  not  many  days  after  this  that  Lady 
Merivale  read  to  her  husband  and  her  guests 
the  Legend  qf  Meritak  Abbey;  and,  when  she 
had  finished,  inquired  if  her  husband  would  not 
like  to  know  who  had  woven  so  romantic  a 
story  (which  had  been  laid  before  her  by  the 
acheming  Latimer)  about  the  two  old  pictures  in 
the  wizard's  closet. 

"  I  think,**  ^lied  l»rd  Merivale,  in  his  driest  tone, 
^  that  the  writer,  wboe?er  he  be,  might  have  spent  his 
tiflse  better  than  in  tnattufketuring  stich        ■  It 
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just  now ;  sad  so  he  is  to  turn  out  *  the  mute  ln|lorioBs 
MUtott'  of  the  parish,  IsahelU  ?" 

His  tone  did  not  eneourage  Lady  MeHrale  to  prsessd, 
and  she  wisely  resolved  to  deftr  fktrtfaer  mention  of  her 
prodigy  to  another  hearing. 

We  intend  to  cut  the  fashionables,  and  all  their 
scandals  and  tracaeetriee  ;  also  the  electioneer, 
ing,  the  politicians,  and  all  their  arts  and  tricks, 
and  to  stick  to  the  Oenitis  ;  but  another  group— 
the  three  Miss  Warbles,  as  represented  by  Miss 
Warble,  are  irresistible. 

The  family  of  the  Abbey,  and  their  guesU, 
were  one  day  caught  in  a  hail-storm,  when  out 
on  horseback^  and  forced  to  take  shelter  under 
a  stable-yard  portal. 

They  had  not  been  here  two  moments,  before  there  If* 
sued  fnrtn  the  portly  mansion  to  which  their  shelter  wai 
an  appendage,  the  properest  of  mlddle^ged  footmen,  cbd 
in  a  rich  livery,  and  bursting  with  civility  and  conie- 
qoence.  ^  His  ladies'*  he  said,  with  a  flourish,  *<de<iRd 
their  best  compliments,  and  were  quite  ashamed  th«t  it 
should  hail  so ;  but  they  hoped  that  the  party  would  do 
them  the  honour  to  alight,  and  take  shelter  till  the  storm 
should  be  oven  •<  Miss  Warble,"  he  added,  •«  would 
have  come  out  herself  but  for  her  hoarseness.'* 

"  Miss  Warble— does  she  live  here  still  ?"  exclftimed 
Lord  Merivale,  in  the  blithest  tone  his  Udy  had  heard  for 
many  a  day.  **  You  most  have  heard  me  talk,  IsaMli, 
of  the  flimous  luneheons  she  used  to  give  me  when  1  was 
a  Harrow  boy,  shooting  down  at  Merivale.  We  shall  be 
most  happy  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  hotpltatity.  Come, 
Isabella,  here  is  a  charming  opportunity  for  you  to  pnc- 
tlce  popularity-seeking.  The  best  soul  in  the  world !  sod 
a  little  Mutf/" 

A  ftw  stepe  across  a  ooart-yard,  and  the  pursy  Mer- 
cury, throwing  open  a  glass  door,  ushered  the  Merivale 
party  into  the  mansion  of  the  Warbles.  Comfort  *wai 
everywhere  visible  even  in  its  outworks— soft  carpets, 
massive  shutters,  doors,  through  which  no  wind  could 
pierce.  A  rich,  bat  not  a  coarse  odour  of  oookerj,  sog* 
gested  the  neighbourhood  of  a  kitchen,  while  works  of 
art,  numerous  rather  than  choice,  in  the  ahape  of  framed 
embroideries,  landscapes,  maps,  ftc,  hung  about  in  the 
passages,  proved  that  the  owners  of  this  paradise  wsie  li- 
beral in  mind,  as  well  as  in  purse. 

«  O  my  Lord ;  O  my  Lady  t  O  !"  .  .  was  the  greet- 
ing of  the  foremost  Miss  Warble,  as  she  ambled  forward 
to  receive  her  guests — "  What  a  pleasure  is  this— What 
an  honour  1"  and  a  cluster  of  tassels  which  hung  from  her 
broad.spreading  turban,  nodded,  responsive  to  her  wel-  , 
come.  "  I  was  sayiog,  do  you  know,  to  our  good  ftteid 
the  Archdeacon,  only  yesterday,  thst  I  really  thought  I 
might  venture,  for  old  acqnalatatice  sake,  to  pay  my  >«• 
specU  to  your  Lordship  at  the  Abbey^but  now!  .  *  • 
My  Lady,  will  you  allow  me  to  present  my  sisters  to  yet 
—Miss  Joanna  Warble,  Miss  Pyarea  Warble,'*  and  two 
more  turbans  nodded  sociable  things,  as  the  party  sate 
down.  Miss  Warble,  however,  coutlnoed  to  be  the  prta* 
cipal  speaker.  Miss  Joanna,  in  fkct,  was  a  trifle  serkms 
as  it  is  styled,  and  not  disposed  to  be  fluent,  save  lo  her 
own  coterie.  She  was,  nevertheless,  a  pious  charitable  wo- 
man. Mim  PyarM  had  yet  fbitrer  etalms  on  society  t  ibe 
had  little  to  say,  save  to  echo  het  sisters  $  but  she  hsd 
accompltshmenu— was  indefatigably  notable.  TheQucea 
had  seen  soms  of  her  cuttings  in  paper  at  a  bsssar,  and 
had  asked  who  had  donft  them. 

«  Now,  I  am  suf^  I  had  quite  a  pwswUmeat  at 
breakfast  time— had  I  not  Joanna?  that  something  was 
about  to  happen  to-day.  Well,  ffly  Lady,  and  so  yeo  ate 
really  come  back  to  maks  us  all  haptfy,  by  settliagsmeag 
us ;  and  Lord  Merivale,  toe.  going  to  do  ear  towa 
honour.  It  is  quite  delightfhl :  1  Was  saying  so  is  the 
girls  this  very  momlag*  Yeu»fe  sajnysd  ym»  toor»  1  ■ 
saie ;  bat  thea  yon  travel  everywhere  wish  such  adja. 
tages.  Now  with  us  poor  spinsters  It  is  up-hill  ^^"•J 
declare,  I  always  put  Jfr*  Warble  upon  my  trunks,  when 
1  go  about— and  it  is  hard,  fbr  I»m  as  ftmd  ot  a  jswasy 
aslwasirbenlwassijtteab    Weald  7M1  not  taks  say 
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thlaf  afltr  your  rid«  ?  AfdM,  ring  tht  btU  for  CromUe, 
VniBn*§  AfiMf  Gray  ?*' 

**  Un%  Aunt,**  said  a  gentle  yolce.  aa  a  girl  in  deep 
mooming  crept  timidly  ^m  Whind  the  inelter  of  an 
laple  loW'Wiadow  ciirtAin  to  obey  the  tummoni. 

«  A  little  chargt  of  oor'e,  Lidy  Merivale,  eadly  timid 
•ad  ftnmge,  poor  thing  t  but  she  will  be  cared|  by  and 
by;  and  the  sweetett  dnger.  WelL  but  my  Lord^  I  mutt 
not  hare  all  the  talk  to  myself.  And,  to  yon  really  are 
goin|  to  be  80  obliging  as  to  sti^nd  for  onr  to«m  ?** 

« I  am  glad  yon  tAke  It  io  kindly,  Mlei  Warble  $  then 
I  may  hope  for  yonr  interett.*' 

<<  Sorely,  my  Lord,  tarely,  O  dear,  yet  I  mjr  interest, 
indeed.  I  don*ft  tee,  thongh,  why  women  should  not 
▼ote.  Joanna,  there,  I  am  afraid,  would  be  against  you, 
my  Lord;  she's  very  fond  of  the  Church,  and  we  have  onr 
little  disputes  eometimee*  Bat  Tm  a  Liberal  1  I  cannot 
bear  being  behind  the  tim^  Why,  if  the  world  goes 
raond,  should  not  we  go  with  it  P  And  our  friend,  the 
Arebdeacon,  when  I  lay  so  to  him,  asks  me  how  I  should 
like  a  Republic    Crombie-iJuncbeon,'' 

"  Lora  Meriralt  remembers  your  luncheons,  Mlsl 
Warble^  and  moot  tenderly^  I  asaurt  you.'* 

**  I  am  iorry  to  hear  it«  my  Lady,**  every  feature  of 
bsr  honest  countenance  beJylng  her  words;  ^< hating 
oooie  to  an  awkward  age  for  remenibninces.  And  so 
yon  hare  been  to  see  Lady  Lilias'  tomb  ?  I  call  that  a 
great  curioeityi  and  I  am  something,  as  you  miiy  see,  of 
a  curiosity  lorer.  I  like  too  to  encourage  the  arts  in 
my  little  way— Agnes  Gray,  fetch  my  box  of  fossils  for 
Lady  Merirale.** 

A  suppressed  laugh  ftom  one  of  the  party  behind  her 
had  Tsry  nearly  orerset  Lady  Merirale'e  good-natured 
composore;  but  the  further  trial  of  the  box  of  foesils 
was  spared  by  the  entrance  of  Crombie  with  the  luncheon, 
end  the  beaming  hospitality  of  her  hostess,  who  dispensed 
the  riches  of  her  table,  cordially,  but  without  oAclont- 
Bcss— t)r  Miss  Warble  piqued  herself  on  baring  eman- 
dpated  herMlf  fhmi  « the  old  school "  in  all  her  pro* 
ceediBgi. 

Ifatten  went  on  to  well  th»t  MIm  Warble 
rentiured  another  8tep«— on  invitation  to  dinner 
to  Lord  and  Lady  Merivale, 

Tour  own  day — your  own  hour— -our^s  is  six.  Wo 
bare  had  the  pleasure  of  recelTing  guests  from  the  Abbey 
bfibie.  Perhaps  Lord  Merlvale  may  meet  a  constituent 
or  twa  No  one,  of  course,  of  the  Blottiugley  colour.  . 
''Of  course,  my  Lady,  we  have  no  great  temptations  to 
bold  out  to  yon  who  have  travelled,  and  with  such  ad- 
jutages !  but  we  have  a  few  talented  acquaintances, 
tod  ...  •  Agnea  Gray,  go  and  find  that  soog  of  P.  Z.*s, 
which  I  cut  out  of  Fridars  Flying  Post,  for  Lady  Meri- 
▼ile  to  look  at— between  the  leaves  of  my  album  you 
will  find  It.  Tiiere*s  never  a  bit  of  poetry  worth  reading 
hi  the  Luminary,  Mr  Sparker's  paper.**        .        • 

Lady  Merivale  rose.  She^  too,  rather  feared  the  read- 
iog :.«  Pray,  my  Lady  ....  this  is  such  a  very  brief 
pleasure — a  rose  leaf  wasted,  as  Tom  Moore  would  say ; 
but  I  dare  say  you  have  better  claims  on  your  time. 
Bat  Affnes  won*t  be  a  minute ;  I  wonder  whether  she 
iHIlbiitig  the  <8tidte(,^  or  the  <Bolned  WeU*-.that*s 
htr  fttotirite,  Lady  MeritalOf  for  she  always  deals  in 
the  disnsals  Mtist  you  go,  my  Lerdi  I  fear  Joanna  has 
been  letting  off  aome  of  her  tracU  at  you*  8he*8  quite 
a  Dofcas ;  now.  Charity  and  no  cant  is  my  motto !  Well, 
1^  you  must,  you  Ititist  Plddy,  ring  the  bell.  I  shall 
■Md  you  my  little  note  In  a  day  or  two.  My  Lord,  I 
wish  you  all  maanir  of  saocoii.  That*s  a  shake  of  the 
band  I  like  1  Make  it  a  Circular,  aad  you  win,  or  my 
name's  not  ChrisUana  Warble."        .... 

They  went  of^  leaving  the  head  of  the  house  fioating 
•bout  the  room,  ivith  a  Jubilant  and  nimble  step ;  the 
iMtremailMar  a  large  store  of  dancing  experience.  •'A 
•weet  ckaittiing  woman,  a  delicious  acquisition,  and  as 
^orough  a  lady  as  ever  walked  !  Here's  Agnes  at  last. 
Sighing  again,  always  sighing?  it*s  the  most  foolish 
Mbit  poesible—but  to-day  it  may  be  for  your  lost  book, 
fHktMotm  vary  itnreaeoaAble." 
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less,  or  to  be  ascribed  to  a  dlicontifited  temper.  The 
story  of  hA*  birth  was  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  deep 
and  su^ridons  resentment  entertained  by  Miss  Warble 
against  the  owner  of  Blottingley.  Sigliteen  years  ago 
Lettice  Oray  had  been  the  confidential  servant  of  the 
three  whimsieal  sisters.  Just  then,  too,  yonng  flparker 
had  passed  the  verge  of  boyhood,  insolent  with  the  con- 
soiousnees  of  great  wealth,  which  had  come  upon  him 
with  his  fltther*s  death,  and,  fiushed  with  that  intense  de* 
sire  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  man  of  the  world,  which 
has  prompted  many  a  vulgar  and  aspiring  spirit  to  plunge 
out  of  calculation  into  the  licenses,  into  which  the  more 
generotis  are  hurried  by  paseion«  Almost  enough  is 
told« 

The  orphan  daughter  of  the  dying  Lattice 
wag  kindly  received  by  the  three  epinstere,  and 
treated  with  the  ntmott  tendemeee;  but  she 
grew  np  ft  melaneholy  musing  girl,  and,  even  as  a 
child,  "  sighed  afiitd  her  playUilngs,"  ftnd  never 
got  rid  of  the  habit. 

Aa  the  election  drew  near,  a  Radical  candi- 
date-^a  cftpital  specimen^-Hitartod  in  opposition 
to  both  Whig  and  Tory.  Cherry,  meanwhile, 
cheated  tbem  all.  His  character  is  an  argument 
either  for  or  against  the  ballot,  we  cannot  say 
which.  He  looked  with  utter  contempt  on  the 
ragged  and  haggard  Radical  tail  of  the  Honour- 
able Mr  Pierrepolnt,  though  there  was  some- 
thing about  it  which  the  young  poet  felt  awfully 
impressive ;  and  he  looked  with  secret  admira- 
tion at  the  gallant  shows  of  the  Tories. 

'<  After  all,  Sparker*s  people  have  the  fun  with  them. 
But  could  you  have  fancied  them  such  a  set  of  donkeys  P 
They  have  none  of  'em  ibtmd  out  which  colour  I  belong 
to.  They  have  no  notion,  I  warrant  them,  of  a  feilow 
being  independent!** 

<<  That  is,  wearing  onecolour,  and  working  for  another,** 
said  Robert,  whom  thinking  already  sometimes  made 
sarcastic. 

"  Ay,  P.  Z.,  ie  that  you  f  I  suppose  yon  would  have 
me  kicked  out  of  my  oiBce,  before  I  have  got  hold  of 
Lord  Merivale*s  people  1  Why,  they  suspect  youf  much 
more  than  they  do  me,  I  can  teU  you.  You  sit  still,  and 
always  look  discontented,  t  rattle  about  with  them,  and 
make  a  noise,  and  airs  right ;  but  no  one  knows,  eh  ? 
what  a  lot  of  things  I  have  picked  np  for  Merivale*s  com- 
mittee on  the  sly." 

The  share  Oherry  had  in  the  electloa,  and 
his  contemptible  opinion  of  the  pouncet^boic 
or  Exquisite  Radical  candidate,  who  lost  bis  elec 
tion  because  he  could  not  dine  till  eight  o'clock, 
are  admirably  told*  In  the  •lection  tumult, 
Robert  got  himself  sererely  hurt  in  protecting 
Agnes  Gray,  who,  in  going  along  the  street, 
had  been  insulted  by  the  Tory  mob  for  wearing 
the  Merivale  colours^  He  was  carried  to  the 
Miss  Warbles';  and  Misa  Christiana  thus  ex- 
plains all  z^- 

**  Piddy  was  quite  in  a  fright  to  see  you  when  yon  came 
home  yesterday  with  yonr  bonnet  all  torn  to  ribbons*  It 
will  be  a  warning  to  yoU|  how  vou  lose  your  way  again 
at  election  time.  But  I  am  glad  to  get  my  P.  Z.  book 
back  again  $  what  a  surprise  to  see  it  tumble  out  when 
they  took  off  his  coat,  poor  thing  f^-eo  Ittterestlng  i  and 
with  that  pretty  new  poei%  <  To  th$  Unknown  Ladp  /' 
You*U  soon  have  it  by  heart,  Miss.** 

For  the  first  time,  Robert  wished  he  had  chosen  a  more 
enphoneons  signature ;  but  the  dialogue,  or  monologue, 
was  very  consoling. 

«  Quite  a  little  romanee^  I  do  declare,**  resumed  Miss 
Warble;  '* quite  a  thing  for  dear  Miss  Porter  to  work 
up— ^h !  that's  a  sweet  book,  her  <  Thaddeus ;'  and  I 
long  to  talk  to  him  about  it»  We  must  do  something  for 
him,  love— for  he  Is  not  very  stroag,  Mr  Cherry  says ; 
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ftod  yet  he  could  flf ht  like  a  lion  to  get  yoa  dear  of 
tbote  impodent  tipsy  creetoree.  Joanna,  poor  girl  I 
had  no  such  friend,  when  Sir  Panics  hntler  kiieed  her  by 
mistake,  last  election.  I  know  what  it  shall  be.  I  will 
ask  him  to  meet  Lord  and  L4idy  MeriTale_I  always  lore 
to  produce  native  talent.  That  was  he  sneezing !  Yes 
it  was,  I  am  sare— Jost  peep  in,  gently— Tery  gently— > 
for  I  promised  his  aont  (a  Tery  proper  person  she  seems) 
that  I  wooid  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him.  Do  peep  in, 
loTe — my  hands  are  so  fall  of  this  netting  that  I  cannot 
get  vp.— It  is  qnite  proper." 

And  in  another  instant  the  slightest  possible  creaking 
of  the  door  was  heard.  A  friendly  aperture  at  one  side 
of  the  bed  permitted  oar  hero  notonly  to  see,  but  to  stndy 
the  ftce  which  presented  itseUL 

There  is  a  delicious  mute  interview.  The 
Genius  was  spell-hound,  and  the  imaginative  girl 
was  already  ages  gone  in  love  with  P.  Z. 

<<  Every  tUng  is  quite  still— I  do  not  think  he  is  awake. 
Bliss  Warble." 

«  Why,  then,  I  almost  wish  he  was.  I  do  so  long  to 
hear  him  talk  |  I  wonder  whetheir  he  talks  as  prettily  as 
those  P.  Z.*s.  What  lock  to  have  been  the  flat  to  have 
found  him  out !  I  hope  the  Archdeacon  will  notice  him  I 
hut  those  cathedral  people  are  so  proud !  Miss  Oillibrand 
would  not  call  on  that  nice  Mrs  Pratt,  because  she  said 
she  was  only  related  to  the  writer  of  Crabbe*s  Tales  T 

There  was  something  that  grated  upon  Robertas  ear  in 
the  last  speech.  But  then  it  was  something  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  person  of  importance,  a  P.  Z.,  who  was  At  for  the 
company  of  the  Merivales !  It  was  deliciously  flattering 
»4i  compensation  in  fnlL 

Kind  Miss  Warble  helped  on  the  poet's  infa- 
tuation.— -Sparker  had  somehow  learned  that  bis 
young  apprentice  could  make  verses,  and,  in  a 
secret  conference,  he  attempted  to  win  from  his 
virgin  muse  "  a  filthy  ballad"  upon  Lady  Meri- 
vale,  of  which  he  offered  him  a  prose  scroll,  con- 
taining all  the  falsehoods  and  calumnies.  Robert 
was  brimful  of  indignation. 

*^  Perhaps  ten  guineas  Is  too  little,"  said 
Sparker,  mistaking  the  cause  of  his  silence; 
''throw  in  a  verse  or  two  more,  and  make  it 
twenty.    The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

''  Hire  I"  echoed  Robert ;  and  the  proud  in- 
sulted Genius,  rather  than  the  well-principled 
youth,  defied  his  master,  who,  in  turn,  ordered 
him  from  the  ofllce.  Robert,  in  going,  vowed 
that  Lord  Merivale  should  hear  of  his  infamous 
sdieme.  Sparker  called  him  back  in  alarm,  but 
he  would  not  return ;  and,  as  he  passed  out,  all 
the  clerks.  Cherry  not  excepted,  sl^runk  from 
their  disgraced  comrade,  all  save  the  puritan 
Ashmole,  who  was  openly  in  opposition  to  his 
master,  and  on  the  Radical  interest,  and  who 
now  gave  the  trembling  youth  his  arm. 

A  little  time  passed ;  scandal  was  busy  with 
the  good  name  of  Lady  Merivale ;  old  Brandon 
had  married  coarse  jocular  Mrs  Latimer ;  Ursula 
was  breaking  her  heart  in  silence ;  and  the 
Genius  was  ti^e  declared  lover  of  Agnes  Gray. 
Luck,  or  his  own  impudence  and  management, 
had,  meanwhile,  put  Cherry  in  possession  of  a 
few  of  Sparker's  important  secrets,  and  of  Ash- 
mole's  place  and  a  large  increase  of  salary.  Miss 
Warble  called  him  **  a  rising  young  man."  The 
day  of  the  election  arrived,  and  Miss  Warble,  at 
the  MHiig  window,  almost  puUed  caps  with  an 
antagonist  Tory  lady.  A  ballad,  stuck  upon  the 
wall,  attracted  all  eyes. 
'*They  have  got  it,"  exclaimed  the  young 


poet,  as  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter  came  from 
the  mob.  "  Mr  Sparker  forgot  that  squib-mak- 
ing, like  everything  else,  has  two  sides." 

His  squib  had  at  last  been  written,  and  in 
the  office  of  The  Flying  PoH,  in  a  moment  of 
hot  resentment,  just  as  he  had  been  dismissed 
from  the  counting-house  by  Sparker. 

The  reverend  Mr  Russett  and  his  nephew,  the 
profligate  lover  of  Ursula  Brandon,  had  been 
particularly  active  for  Sparker : — 

M  D^..  that  squib  !'*  hiccupped  Ursula*s  hopeful  be- 
trothed.  '<  If  I  only  knew  the  felU>w  that  wrote  it,  if  I 
would  not  break  every  bone  in  his  body !  Ten  pounds  !** 
continued  he,  raising  his  voice  lustily,  *^  to  any  one  that 
pulls  those  afEsdrs  down  before  Sparker  comes  up  !** 

<<  Shall  I  do  it  ?**  whispered  a  voice  in  Robertas  ear. 
«  DonH  turn  your  head,  or  I  must  bolt ;  it  will  never 
answer  for  us  to  he  seen  talking  together  to-day !  Shall 
I  ?  I  should  not  mind  touching  the  ten  guineas,  and  I 
know  the  trick  of  the  blind  window  out  upon  the  leads 
firom  the  next  house  as  well  as  the  fellow  who  stuck  *em 
up!  Sparker  won*t  be  here  for  a  while  yet  Smek 
another  squib  as  7  could  put  you  up  to ! 

«  Hark  I  are  those  the  drums?    TmoffT* 

Robin  got  posted  near  Miss  Warble  and  Agnes 
Gray,  and  a  tender  whispering  conversation, 
most  grateful  to  the  poet's  vanity,  took  place, 
even  amidst  the  storm  of  the  election  raging 
below.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  Lord  Merivaltt 
was  found  far  a-head, 

<<  How  is  it,  how  is  it,  **  almost  screamed  the  spokes- 
woman of  the  Whig  window.  *<  Not  that  there  can  he 
any  doubt,  though  !  There  go  the  bells  !  John  Tom- 
pion,  the  sexton,  is  a  Radical,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  Oh,  all's  right !  airs  right !  Down  with  the 
blue  colours— low  enough,  God  knows! — they  were 
always  low  !  Dearest  LAdy  Merivale,  with  all  my  heart 
I  njoice  with  you !  A  glass  of  water  here,  for  Lady 
Merivale.    No  wonder  we  are  all  orercome  I** 

Robert  darted  forward  to  obey  Miss  Warblers  behest 

«(  Ay,  that  is  right ;  that  is  junt  as  it  should  be. 
Charining !  charming !  and,  Lady  Merivale,  this  is  my 
friend^our  young  Genius— my  Lord's  poet-JMr  Bran- 
don, you  know!** 

It  was  with  dii&culty  that  Lady  Merivale  was  com> 
manding  herself  after  such  a  day's  excitement ;  but  even 
then  she  needed  not  the  recommendation  of  Robert^ 
name.  She  had  a  kind  thought  and  a  gradons  word 
for  the  child  of  the  picCtuie-gallery. 

<<  There  is  no  time  for  anything  in  the  bustle,**  th» 
said,  a  little  fointly;  *<I  must  speak  to  Mr  Brandon  aome 
other  day.** 

«  Delightful!  delightful!  I  knew  they  would  suit. 
I  told  Mr  Archdeacon  so ;  tkat!*t  repayment  for  all,  is  it 
not,  Robert? — ^the  dear  hoy,  he  can't  say  anythiag. 
Well,  I  love  modesty.    But  here  comes  the  victor.** 

And  Miss  Warble  gave  him  a  hearty  kiss,  while 
Robert  and  Agnes  Gray  stole  off  in  the  bustle ; 
the  Genius,  abstracted  and  silent,  dreaming  of 
the  vision  of  his  childhood,  the  beautiful  lady  of 
the  Abbey  gallery,  the  girl  thinking  but  of  him. 

After  the  glories  of  this  great  triumph  had 
somewhat  faded,  Ursula  Brandon  stood  one  day  at 
the  door  of  the  Miss  Warbles'  comfortable  dwell- 
ing, in  which  her  nephew,  turned  out  of  doors 
by  her  father,  still  found  a  home.  Neither  he 
nor,  as  Crombie  emphatically  remarked.  Miss 
Gray  were  at  home ;  nor  yet  Miss  Christiana ; 
and  Miss  Joanna  was  shut  up  reading  with  a 
gentleman,  and  could  not  be  disturbed.  Ursula 
was  turning  away  in  despair,  when  the  wheels  of 
a  carriage  and  a  jocund  voice  were  heard. 
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«  8t«p !  itop!  Crombia,  will  yoa  stop  that  lady,  when 
I  tell  yoo.  Do  torn  back,  Mitt  Brandon,  I  bef  and 
desire.  I  was  going  to  send- for  yon.  Such  news  !  He 
has  told  yon— so  provoking!  when  I  meant  my  own 
self  to  have  had  that  pleasore.'* 
No.  She  had  not  seen  Robert  He  was  oat. 
*<  Ont  I  at  this  time  in  the  morning;  Oh,  it  is  a  mis- 
teke  of  Crombie^s ;  he  is  growing  fat  and  perfectly  inade- 
qnatei  I  know  better.  He  is  at  home,  I  assure  you. 
It  was  quite  an  accident  that  took  me  out  so  early^ 
merely  to  eonrey  our  friend,  the  Archdeacon,  to  the 
early  coach.    Come  in,  come  in.*' 

There  was  no  resisting  Miss  Warble,  who  led  the  way 
with  a  hospiuble  alacrity,  even  greater  than  usual. 

**  0  mercy  I  douH  open  ihat  door ;  Joanna  is  shut  up 
there,  reading  Home  Tooke  on  the  Psalms,  with  Mr 
Ashmole.  She  will  be  as  fierce  as  a  wild  animal  if  they 
are  disturbed.  Out,  indeed ;  I've  a  notion  ...  but  who 
would  hare  thought  they  could  be  so  sly?  Ay,  I 
thought  as  much.  Here  he  is,**  continued  the  lady, 
throwing  wide  the  door  of  a  little  book-room  which  com- 
monicated  with  the  drawing-room,  and  thence  by  a 
sashed  door,  upon  a  terrace.  The  latter  outlet  was  open. 
**  Here,  Robert,  you  graceless  fellow !  here's  your  aunt 

come  to  see  you but  whereas  Agnes  Gray  ?** 

The  Genius  was  taken  by  surprise,  and,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  a  little  discomposed,  by  the  intrusion.  But 
the  edict  of  exclusion  could  not  have  been  intended  to 
reach  his  aunt  ;  for,  in  another  moment,  radiant  with  a 
buoyancy  and  excitement  she  had  never  witnessed  in 
him,  and  which  almost  repaid  her  past  cares  and  sacrifices 
in  his  behalf,  Robert  rose  hastily — ran  to  her— flung  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

*< There!  there!  you^ll  destroy  her  bonnet  strings! 
Bat  it  is  natural,  and  I  should  be  ashamed  of  us  all  if 
we  were  not  delighted.  Sit  down,  and  let  me  tell  you, 
Mils  I  Brandon.  It  id  done — we  have  done  it.  Have 
you  written  to  Mr  Cherry,  Robin,  to  tell  Mm  9  1 
thought  not;  abut  up  with  Agnes, instead.  You  should 
never  forget  kind  friends  when  you  are  prosperous." 

It  was  a  place  in  a  public  office,  **  a  very  good 
place,"  procured  for  Robert  by  Lady  Merivale, 
who  had  been  quite  touched  with  his  persecution 
on  account  of  the  a£Pair  of  the  iquib,  "  But 
Robert  must  be  in  London  next  week^"  continued 
Miss  Warble. 

The  intelligence  to  be  gathered  from  this  confused 
strain  of  gladness  might  not  wholly  take  Ursula  by  sur- 
prisB,  for  she  knew  that  nothing  short  of  the  realizing 
of  one  of  Robertas  dreams  could  thus  excite  him.  But, 
steady^iearted  and  unselfish  as  she  was,  she  could  not 
for  a  moment  speak.  A  vision  of  her  own  desertion 
would  make  way — it  passed  directly,  however,  and  she 

asked  quietly <<  Is  Robin  going  to  London  ?'* 

<*That*s  the  arena,  indeed,  for  youth  and  aspirancy, 
as  Mr  Archdeacon  says !  Now  some  of  those  who  could 
see  nothing  in  him,  forsooth,  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
being  corrected.  I  did — from  the  very  first  P.  Z.  I  did. 
Plenty  of  leisure— for  the  office  hours  are  very  light — 
not  like  Clare  Street  West— all  the  sons  of  gentlemen— 
and  Lord  Merivale*s  introduction  to  all  the  geniuses.  • 

''Well,  well— as  U  mutt  be^  I  suppose,  I  am  very 
thankful.  You  will  come  over  and  acquaint  your  gran(L> 
fcther."  .... 

**  You  will  be  able  to  oome  down,  and  let  me  look  at 
you  sometimes,  Robin,**  said  his  aunt,  a  little  sorrowfuL 
*^  That  I  shall,  Ursula ;  six  weeks  in  every  year.  And 
you  will  always  be  coming  up  to  see  me!  How  I  shall 
enjoy  shewing  you  all  the  sights  !  and  taking  yon  to  my 
play,  when  it  is  acted.  And  when  I  am  rich  enougl^ 
yon  will  come  and  live  with  us  I** 

«  Ahem  I  Ahem  !**  and  Miss  Warble  bit  her  lips  mys- 
terionsly._<<  Well,  I  shall  go  after  Agnes  Gray.  Per- 
haps  she  is  in  my  dressing-room  with  Piddy.  I  left  her 
hard  at  work  on  the  Poet  in  the  bower— it  is  her  best 
cutting,  she  says,  with  Agnes  peeping  In  over  the  rails. 
Robertas  very  image-Jiis  identical  curls!  So  now  I 
ihall  leave  you  to  ^ve  your  talk  out.'* 
A  daad  silence  succeeded  to  the  closing  of  the  door. 


Miss  Warble*s  parting  speech  would  have  told  sufficiently 
what  was  to  be  told,  had  Ursula  been  able  to  collect  her 
ideas. 

AFhen  she  did,  she  protested  strongly  against 
Robert's  love  for  Miss  Gray,  and  his  early  en- 
gagement^  which  was  an  evU  of  which  she  had 
not  been  aware.  The  infatuated  boy  was  not  to 
be  convinced ;  and  if  uncomfortable  for  a  time, 
when  he  thought  of  his  aunt's  warnings,  Agnes 
had  but  timidly  to  creep  to  his  side  in  the 
twilight,  and  to  repeat  to  him  one  of  his  poems  in 
her  low,  sweet,  melancholy  voice,  and  efface  all 
recollection  of  Ursula's  warnings. 

Those  twilight  repeatings,  foolishly  countenanced  by 
Miss  Warble,  who  was  imprudently  sympathetic  and 
triumphant  throughout  the  whole  afibir,  were  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  poor  Agnes !  how  was  the  memory  of  every 
attitude— every  word — every  change  of  the  thickening 
shadows — to  be  impressed  upon  her  mind!  Halcyon 
days,  already  uumbered ! 

Let  us  next  fancy  two  years  gone  by,  and 
Robert  not  yet  a  rampant  lion,  but  in  the  fair 
way  to  become  one,  and  already  as  testy,  ex- 
citable, and  nervous  at  ever  was  a  sensitive  way 
ward  genius,  fretting  over  trifles,  and  liable  to 
all  the  infirmities  of  temper  and  self-love  of  his 
order  of  the  irascible  tribe.  One  summer  day, 
the  street  musician  who  grinded  discord  below 
the  window  of  his  humble  lodging,  was  doubly 
torturing  to  the  poet  in  the  agony  of  composition, 
for  the  man  played  the  weU-remembered  tune 
to  which  poor  Agnes  Gray  had  once  sung  his 
own  ditty  of  the  Lowly  Lady.  Among  the 
literary  and  miscellaneous  litter  on  his  table  was 
a  card  placed  conspicuously — Lady  MeriwUe  at 
home;  and,  in  close  neighbourhood,  a  letter,  two 
days  received,  and  the  seal  still  unbroken !  the 
fond  letter  of  Agnes  Gray.  Its  supporter  was  a 
dirty  white  satin  slipper,  and  a  three-cornered 
billet,  smelling  villanously  of  musk,  and  con- 
taining a  proclamation  of  passionate  love  and 
constancy,  ten  times  as  emphatic  as  the  letter  of 
poor  Agnes.  Robert  had  become  ambitious  of 
adding  the  name  of  a  gallant  to  his  other  trophies; 
though  the  lady  of  the  three-cornered  billet,  and 
of  those  pink  feathers,  which  so  excited  the  spleen 
of  his  landlady,  had  latterly  become  to  him  an 
object  of  terror  and  disgust. 

Lord  Merivale,  in  his  new  character  of  states- 
man,  had  occasionally  employed  the  young  man 
to  transcribe  and  get  printed  for  him  a  series  of 
political  essays,  which  he  entitled,  **  Plato's  Let- 
ters," of  whidi  Lady  Merivale  herself,  fondly  as  the 
noble  pair  were  attached,  and  frank  as  were  all 
their  confidences,  did  not  know  the  true  author- 
ship ;  and  a  fashionable  publisher,  who  could  coin 
money  out  of  a  lord's  name,  even  by  proxy,  was 
about  to  risk  publishing  Robert's  poetry,  on  the 
strength  of  «  Plato's  Letters."  The  puff  prelimi. 
nary  had  been  diffused  over  all  London.  Bran- 
don was  Britain's  rising  genius !  "  Was  it  wonder- 
ful that  Miss  Warble's  proteg^,  though  he  had 
not  ceased  to  blush,  should  believe  a  little  in  his 
own  fame?"  He  was  approaching  the  most 
dangerous  crisis  of  a  young  genius ;  he  was  daily 
getting  more  vain,  and  more  excitable :  he  was 
also  getting  in  debt ;  and  his  fantastic  style  of 
dressing  and  wearing  hif  hair  in  long  curling 
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locks,  and  his  mouitaehM  were  scarcely  admired 
enoug^h  bjr  the  picturesqtte^loving  young  ladies^ 
to  atone  for  the  sneers  of  the  men  and  woman  of 
sense.    The  unhappy  Lion  I 

Petered  by  (hit  hollow  and  dangerous  encouragement, 
he  had  just  completed  a  norel,  (he  like  of  which,  accord- 
inf  to  hit  ttannch  proneurti  had  never  been  teen.    <*  No 
■ooner  was  it  adrertited,*'  taid  the  newtpapera,  *<  than  the 
Prime  Minitter  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  met  to- 
gether, at  the  express  Instance  of  a  Royal  Personage,  to 
consult  upon  the  prudence  of  buying  up  the  entire  first 
edition  t**-^<*  The  Prince    and    the  Alchymirt"— what 
might  not  a  Plato  contrlre  to  write  under  corer  o(  so 
comprehensive  a  title  ? 

Hitherto,  howerer,  these  brilliantly-deyised  and  boldly- 
practised  artifices  had    availed    little  to  advance  our 
Genius  in  society.    Then,  his  old  tastes  for  magnificence 
and  luxury  had  grown  up  with  him  |  and  the  fair  words 
lavished  on  him  by  Messrs  — «—  were  not  golden 
enough  to  supply  both  the  Wherewithal  for  tailors,  and 
bootmakers,  and  jewellers ;  and  the  lavish,  but  useless 
piesents  which,  from  time  to  time,  kept  his  memory 
alive  at  Merivale,  cheaply  satisfied  his  conscience,  and 
served  to  oontlnce  his  simple  well-wishers  there  of  his 
thriving.  ..... 

There  waa  at  this  time  a  Lady  Garston,  the 
greatest  private  lion-hnnter  and  exhibiter  in 
London,  who  had  commissioned  Mr  8afileld-*Ht 
man  of  some  small  fortune  and  family«conse^ 
quence,  who  had  dipt  in  literature,  as  a  gentle, 
man-author — to  fetch  her  Brandon,  The  wit, 
malioe^  heartleasness,  and  sawHr/aire  of  the  roui 
SufiSeld^  are  very  akilfuliy  delineated ;  but  he  is 
too  cold-hearted,  too  ironical  and  scornful,  to 
be  long  tolerable.  Better  do  we  relish  Cherry. 
SufiSeld  found  his  way,  in  despite  of  the  vulgar 
landlord's  ^  Not  at  hom$,'  to  the  rapt  poet,  in  his 
obscure  lodgings,  and,  after  some  desultory  eoh" 
versation,  went  on  :— 

^  Got  rid  of  the  piak  parasol  yet,  eh  ?  Come,  dress 
quickly,  and,**  with  a  look  of  genteel  disgust,  •'I  will 
take  a  book  till  yon  are  ready.  Now,  I  remember  it,  I 
dldn*t  send  yon  her  note.  Her  .  .  .  Blushing ! 
It's  not  Lady  Merivale  this  time ;  but  Lady  Garston  who 
Waau  to  know  yoo.  Cosm,  you  have  no  better  engage* 
inent,  I  am  sure.  Give  me  Shelley — and  don't  be  long. 
Why,  yop  have  half  your  wardrobe  about  your  heels 
already  I  Pah  I  I  shall  smoke,  unlees  you  can  find  me 
a  pastille  to  bum  !  How  do  you  exist  in  this  hole  ?" 
"  Lady  Garston  .  «  .  .  But  do  tell  me  ?" 
*<  As  Wt  goaloog^-I  have  a  headacb  yet,  owing  to  her 
insisting  upon  having  me  knocked  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  to  get  me  to  take  you  there.  A  tidy  room  you 
keep,  Brandon.  Now  begone :  and  be  as  tigerish  as  you 
like.  It  would  take,  In  her  house,  if  you  had  curls 
down  to  your  waist,  like  Bdward  Irving.** 

Robert  was  not  long  in  equipping  hlm^lf,  but 
his  Visiter  was  still  quicker  with  his  observa- 
tions. 

**  A  itrange  set  of  books  you  have,  Brandoa  f  Youf 
cravat  Is  there — Pha  1  with  absolutely  a  crumb  of  cheese 
upon  it !  Come,  1*11  tie  it  for  you.  Do  you  ever  read, 
though,  or  confine  your  studies  merely  to  nature,  in  dirty 
White  satin  shoes,  eh?  Were  I  yott.  Vd  keep  those 
things  out  of  sight  for  my  prohibited  library,  as  my  good 
friend  the  Archbishop  of  Taredtooi  used  to  do  with  VeU 
taire  and  Creblllon." 

Bobert  **  had  no  time  to  study  much— his  office  duties 
engrossed  him  so.^' 

^  But  you  have  time  enough  to  write !  And  where  does 
Plato  come  from,  theti  t  It  is  odd  that  nobody  has  time 
to  read  nowa-days.  Yon  are  going  to  throw  yoarself 
away,  like  all  the  rest  of  us." 

Suffield  waa  a  sort  of  Lion  himself,  was,  or  had 
heen ;  but  npw  he  depended  upon  o^^r  talepte 


and  capacities*  Ih  Lady  Oanton's  mentgerie 
we  are  introduced  to  another  growling  spednt n, 
Mr  Almond,  a  worthy  man,  though  a  jealoos, 
iraacible  auUior.  He  said  he  had  read  some  o£ 
Mr  Brandon's  pretty  verses,  and  the  epithet 
grated  unpleasantly  through  Robert's  ctirled 
locks  on  his  sensitive  ears,  and  he  did  not  recover 
himself  until  he  had  reached  the  salon,  wherS 
all  the  wonders  of  British  and  foreign  genius  were 
exhibited  weekly  during  the  season,  by  Ladf 
Garston. 

She,  a  fided  pretty  little  woman,  was  hovering  within 
the  gate  of  her  own  paradise,  with  a  fan  to  her  lips.  ap. 
parently  choosing  to  receive  her  guests  in  dumb  show, 
and  without  the  customary  announceoientt.  One  wild- 
looking  creature,  with  a  crane  neck,  and  hair  which 
might  have  been  dreseed  with  a  rod,  so  strange  was  its 
disorder,  was  spirited  away,  into  a  far-away  l^uddr,  to 
discuss  political  economy,  with  *<  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
from  the  country,  who  had  come  early.'*  A  superb  partf 
of  three  American  ladles,  mountains  of  marigold  satin, 
blonde,  and  fathers,  heralding  themselves  by  every  scent 
which  Chardin  Houbigant  can  dispense,  were  greeted, 
in  like  noiseless  fashion,  with  a  comprehensive  curtsy, 
which  provoked  a  strongly-whispered  compliment,  con* 
cemlng  its  «  winning  style.'* 

«*  Snflleld  !••  was  her  exclamation.  «•  Well,  how 
charming !  what  a  good,  good  child  you  are !  the  very 
best  of  m  y  ehtvalieri  !  And  this  is  Mr  Brandon !  I  am 
enchanted,  at  last,  to  make  your  acquaintance.  What  a 
countenance  !  what  hair  !**  she  added.  In  a  very  andible 
aside.  <' Those  are  only  the  Jodrells,'*  (fbl lowing  with 
her  eye  the  sister  pair  just  described,)  <<  you  know  the 
name,  of  course,  Mr  Brandon — nothing  in  what  th«y 
write !  One  does  not  know  how  to  maka  people  under- 
itand  that  svery  one  Is  not  desired  to  come  every  night. 
One  of  the  little  difficulties  of  an  open  house,  Mr  Sof- 
fleld.'* 

**  And  what  else  have  you  ia  your  caga  to-aight,  IMj 
Garston?** 

<'  Cage  !  well  I  give  you  leave.  Why.  I  have  WaL 
singham  describing  his  adventures  in  the  Nizam*s  country 
— those  Hindoos  you  saw  below,  he  was  so  good  as  bor- 
row for  me  from  some  one  of  the  Geographical  Society. 
Don*t  they  quite  produce  an  effect  ?  I  waa  in.  hopes  b« 
would  have  come  in  his  violet  velvet  pantaloons  and  yel- 
low stockings,  as  he  went  to  the  opera  the  other  night ; 
but  it  appears  he  goes  from  me  to  D  Uouss.    My 

young  friends  are  quite  enchanted  with  hiia ;  his  eyss 
glisten  so  when  he  talks,  and  he  has  let  down  his  bssri 
to  oblige  tbem.  It  is  not  cat  off,  and  ha  keepe  it  always 
packed  away  behind  his  cravat.  Bat  he  is  so  partiCnUr 
about  there  not  being  the  least  noise  when  be  ie  teUiug 
one  of  his  tales,  that  I  am  fbrosd  to  impose  sHeaoSb  He's 
just  done,  however.  Do  yoti  knew  wba  those  Attfricans 
are  that  came  in  jael  before  you  ?  I  loH  their  names, 
and  U  is  a  little  awkward.  I  met  them  at  the  Ambss- 
sador*8.** 

«ths  Florida  glrMigfeUowi,**  said  SuAeld,  pattiag 
up  hie  glass  i  ^  yei,  it  is  they^I  shoald  have  thooght 
bar  turban  was  not  to  be  Ibrgotten.*' 

^  Thank  yau^^Mn  Florida  l.~iiaw  I  raealleci !  Gas 
wants  odd  figures  to  fill  up  comers.** 

Lord  Merivale  never  came  to  Lady  OarsUm's 
parties.  He  was  absorbed  in  politics^  and  ihs 
declared — 

I  never  deslrs  to  see  politkal  people  here^  The  arts, 
literature,  and  a  Uttle  science— vsij^  totti-ahongh  dear 
Lord  Edinborough  used  to  say — ^'I  wonder  you  don*t 
intrigue.  Lady  Garston.  So  preUy  as  you  aie,  you  might 
carry  anything.*  No  politics  fbr  mel  I  am  a  wesk 
woman^  not  an  «#pHl/er«.  I  declare  hera  arc  the  Cotiaos 
again  1  Well,  really,  for  such  people  to  oobm  tmrf 
night ...  a  rsriewer,  Mr  Brandon— enormous  inflasacs 
with  the  press    he  may  be  of  untold  uss  to  you  !** 

Little  guessed  the  pair  in  question,  of  the  balf^iebed 
coBuneot  which  tiisir  appearaacs  had  proraltsd*    Tiieir 
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lij  wai  oreraBi  gona.  Miss'  Cotton^  in  spile  of  all 
b«r  brokbtf^  asseysraticHis,  could  no  longer  be  accepted 
ibr  a  second  Corinne.  Then,  sscoeM  had  made  ber  like 
other  people :  and  tbat  was  an  otfence.  So  lonff  as  she 
hnd  T^mwd  in  a  wig,  stuck  round  with  natural  heath- 
flowers,  bf  way  of  ffrahdB  MiiiU,  she  had  furnished  a 
flfue  origitial  at  least*  and,  as  such,  desirable  at  paitieSi 

But  her  brother  still  contrived  to  wind 

up  ererj  anecdote,  dialozne,  or  harangae,  with  something 
about  *<  ftflTla's  fame*L^tid  how  she  herself  was  the 
lame  artless  unspoilt  creature  she  had  been  at  sixteen. 
There  were  not  Wanting  some  who  arerred,  that  a  car* 
tsia  parish  register  recorded  the  baptism  of  Sally  (not 

Sflria)  Cotton. .'        . 

gylTia — a  rather  colossal  flgnre  to  be  addressed  by  that 
aoTMry  title  of  endearment — and  in  whose  Well.f^  and 
rosy  cheeks,  at  li|ist»  then  was  little  sign  of  study  or  of 
self.denlal— 'took  an  ample  surtey  of  our  hero  from  head 
to  foot,  and,  being  pleased  therewith,  and  one  of  those 
(zcellent  persons  who  talk  philanthropy  and  sympathy, 
h  discretion,  betook  herself  to  complimenting  Brandon, 
handsomely,  and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Her 
praise  was  as  high  sounding,  and  twice  as  much  to  the 
porposs  as  Lady  Garston*s  ....  'immense  sucees»— 
nev  undertakings — publisher's  arrangements — foreign 
translators— anbseqnent  editions — portrait  to  be  en- 
grsred  in  the  line  manner — (Pratt  could  recommend  an 
excellent  engraver,  and  not  ruinous) — praise,  without 
donbt,  in  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  Westminster 
Reriews— (though,  to  be  sure,  no  Radical  notice  was 
worth  having)'* — all  these,  and  many  more  grand  words, 
rolled  charmingly  oft  her  tongue.  Well  they  might; 
being  constantly  at  the  service  of  any  one,  whom  there 
wu  the  least  chance  of  victimixing. 
**  Here  is  Lady  Merivale  at  last  I  So  happy  to  see  you  I 
dear  Lady  Merivale  at  last !  such  a  favour !  Oh,  those 
iweet,  sweet  Tasso  letters  yon  sent  me !  If  Pasta  had 
not  been  coming,  1  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  ven- 
tured to  solicit  your  company.  But,  perhaps  you  have 
been  to  Semiranude  ?*' 

Brandon  was  not  exactly  in  love  with  Lady 
Merivale^  but  his  dreams  of  her  were  taking  form 
instead  of  being  dispelled.  There  was  to  him 
something  hazy  and  dangerous  in  their  slight  In- 
tercourse. This  evening  her  greeting  had  been 
more  than  usually  cordial.  It  had  been  so  no- 
ticed by  the  malicious  Suffield,  so  felt  by  Brandon 
Mmself.  Yet  this  one  patroness,  in  the  kind- 
est spirit,  gave  him  the  best  counsel.  We  hear 
a  good  deaJ  about  the  American  lionesses,  but, 
tiring  of  their  passion  for  albums  and  autographs^ 
we  pass  to  Lady  Ghirston  returning  to  the  latest 
caught,  "  Come^  Mr  Brandon.  How  brilliant,  Mr 
Saffieldr 

^  Thank  you  for  coming  in  such  force  f  It  is  as  good 
ss  a  leaf  out  of  the  <  B^ected  Addresses.'  I  could  have 
bad  the  Smiths,  by  the  way,  hut  I  thought .  . .  and  now 
I  fluist  shew  Mr  Brandon  a  little.  Mrs  Maxwell  is 
dying  to  sea  him— and  Lady  Dickenson  wants  him  for 
ber  balls,  and  Mr  Shanklin  for  one  of  his  breakfasts," 

An  afraj  arose  from  Miss  Florida  getting  into 
fits  at  seeing  the  body  of  a  female  infant  dwarf, 
(the  Palermo  Fairy,)  which  Lady  Oarston  had 
bribed  the  keeper  of  an  anatomical  museum  to 
lend  her  for  the  night.  Lady  Merirale,  disgusted 
by  this  bit  of  lionismi  wished  to  be  off,  and 
looked  round  for  Brandon  to  order  her  carriage* 
But  the  Lion  was  now  fairly  engulfed. 

His  tarn  wao  come  i  and  round  and  round  the  room 
wu  be  dragged,  blushing  like  a  girlf  but  not  at  heart 
rebttaat  lo  bo  exhibited,  as  a  genlnsy  a  poet,  a  Mend  of 
liidy  Merivak^a— a  novelist,  who  was  to  beat  Soott,  (aa 
7«t  liia  star  ef  Balwer  had  not  arisen.)  «  Mr  Sofiield 
Was  his  intimate  friend-4he  witty  Mr  MBeld  1— charm- 


ing to  see  two  such  direr  people  in  sueh  a  state  of  eon. 
cord !  Mr  Walslngham*'  (alas  I  for  truth)  <«  had  inoon* 
renienoed  hlaiself  to  come  there  expressly  to  make  bis 
acquaintance  !«-Mr  Wicksteed  had  stayed  for  an  Intro- 
duction^Oount  Fortebraceio  and  the  great  American 
fortnnes  were  enchanted  with  him !  *  Somsthing  of  a 
mott  impired  $tyi4  on  his  fo/rehead^* "  had  been  Mrs 
Florida  Strongfiellow's  remark  !  And,  bowed  with  a 
shame  which  vanity  had  not  yet  wholly  stifled^  our  hero 
found  himself  the  cynosure  of  eager  eyes-^the  centre  of 
wise  questions—."  How  could  he  find  time  to  write  so 
much  and  so  Well  ?*' — and  "  Did  he  write  best,  morning 
or  evening  ?*'  and  the  like.  One  lady  entreated  him  to 
fix  an  evenings-she  must  have  his  judgment  on  Kean  !— 
another  had  a  cousin  who  had  tranilated  Sophoclea— and 
she  again  was  thrust  aside  by  a  sprightlier  dame,  who 
must  postpone  her  Strawberry  Hill  party  till  Mr  Bran- 
don  could  join  it  as  their  cicerone^.*'  Quite  a  Walpole 
turn  in  his  talk  i"" 

«  I  eloeroner*  tnought  Robert,  blttshing  for  his  own 
ignorance;  but  8ul&eld*s  sarcastic  eye  was  upon  him, 
and  he  could  not  own  it  t  so  the  party  was  fixed.  Even 
Lord  Alton,  the  buttoned-up  exclusive^  began  to  be 
haunted  by  an  idea,  (a  rare  guest,)  in  addition  to  the 
notion  that  *<  those  writers  sometimes  shew  up  persons 
of  quality  in  their  books  i  and  that  it  was  as  well  to  be 
civil.**  So  he  bowed  his  eyebrows  at  our  Genius,  and 
vouchsafed  hiln  his  address.  Mrs  Florida  Strongfellow 
letumed  from  her  apologetie  promenade  jtist  in  time  to 
witness  all  these  glories. 

'<  Pray  let  ase  get  near  him,  Miss^  I  hate  come  to 
Europe  on  purpose  to  make  me  and  my  daughter  ac- 
quainted with  its  literary  magnets!  When  will  you 
gratify  ul  with  your  book,  sir  ?  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
perusing  it  as  soon  as  eter  it  is  in  the  stores  !*'  accom- 
panying her  compliment  with  a  huge  gaudy  card  for  a 
breakfast,  about  the  fiftieth  of  a  paclc,  with  which  his 
pockets  already  overflowed. 

A  public  reading  of  one  of  Brandon's  poems 
followed,  though  the  authorship  was  affectedly 
concealed  in  respect  to  the  youth's  modesty*  Suf- 
field  was  the  reader,  and  threatened  to  inflict  on 
them  his  own  ballad  of  Peter  Bell.  Sylvia  tried 
to  evade  the  reading,  but  her  brother  had  his 
reasons  for  remaining*  The  fictitious  reading  at 
Lady  Garston's  is  not  quite  so  good  as  Mrs  Trol- 
lope's  grave  description  of  that  at  which  she 
assisted  at  the  Abhaye,  when  Chauteaubriand's 
precious  morsels  were  discussed  hy  an  adoring 
female  circle.  Truth  must  ever  surpass  fiction. 
But  Lady  Garston's  exhibition  was  not  amiss. 
The  American  ladies  were  particularly  alive. 
"  An  hour  cf  mtuing"  the  sweet  title  1  The 
verses  are  really  fine. 

<<  How  ehaftning  t^how  mystical  P*  Lady  Garston 
was  the  first  to  exclaim,  almost  before  the  reading  was 
over.    ^<  Do  you  understand  it  ?** 

«  Charming  1'*  exclaimed  the  Cottons,  stoutly,  and  in 
Italics. 

**  Very  detidous !  moat  delicious  indeed  !**  was  Mrs 
Florida  8trongfollow*s  comment.  «  There  are  some  of 
Mrs  8igoumey*8  little  tonches..the  American  Ueemans^ 
ma*anu^in  that  last  verse.** 

«  Exquisitely  read,  Mr  fiuMeld,**  said  the  hostess, 
hoping  to  avoid  the  threatened  ballad.  «  Well,  Mr 
Brandon,  I  call  that  perfect !  So  it  is  not  io  be  in  the 
May  number  ?  ^^.^  sent  me  a  sight  of  ii— however  t 
Coleridge  might  have  been  proud  of  it^  or  Moore,  or 
Byron.     Now,  might  they  not.  Miss  Cotton  ?** 

(<  Indeed  they  might,**  replied  Sylvia,  almost  choked 
by  the  pi'aise  which,  thus  extorted,  there  was  no  with- 
holding. The  abstddity  of  the  compliinent,  the  hollow 
fiilseness  of  its  echo,  struck  forcibly  upon  Brandon*s 
heart.  His  powers  of  observation  were  not  yet  blinded  ; 
hia  self-knowledge  had  not  yet  wholly  merged  in  that 
gross  and  indisoriasinais  appaUte  for  jmilifl^  which  will 
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fwallow  any  flattfry,"  boworer  tbtnrd.  He  had  b«en 
talking  to  Lady  Meriyale,  and  waa  alwayi  raised  by  her 
oonTenation,  and  the  Tisionary  half-owned  feelingt  he 
permitted  it  to  encoarage,  to  a  noble  and  generoua  tone 
of  lentiment.  She  had  fpoken  of  a  ftme  better  than  the 
lenieleM  or  interested  suffrage  of  those  who  were  crowd- 
ing round  him ;  and  he  had  been  warned,  because  there 
was  in  him,  with  all  his  foibles,  a  touch  of  the  true 

poetical  spirit. There  was  more  of  a 

poem  in  that  involuntary  rererie  than  in  all  the  Tenes 
he  ever  wrote.  He  nnui  be  alone ! — and  abmptly  he 
disengaged  himself  from  the  admiring  circle,  now  loqua- 
cious in  his  praise !  ''  Rapt  even  now !  So  modest — 
what  elegant  manners  I — that  lovely  long  hair  of  his  !^ 
These  ecstasi««  were  almost  like  insults  in  his  ear. 

*'  Una  alia  volta!  per  carita!^  exclaimed  Suffield; 
'^  my  charge,  you  see,  has  not  face  enough  to  support  his 
bays  I  He*ll  mend.  Come  away,  Brandon,**  drawing 
bis  now  really  bewildered  and  ashamed  companion  out 
of  the  circle.  '<  It  is  wise  always  to  leave  people  some- 
thing to  look  for.  Never  stay  in  one  place  too  long — not 
even  in  Merivale  Houee*    To  see  how  you  blush!  ha  ! 

hal    I  am  going  to  D House,  for  half  an  hour; 

but  we  meet  at  Lettrill*s — supper  at  one  o*dock_eh  ?** 

«  Yes— no,  I  shall  not  go—I  am  Ured.** 

**  Please  yourself,**  replied  Suffield,  in  the  same  tone 
of  insupportable  raillery :  '<  don*t  let  me  seduce  you  into 
any  of  my  wicked  ways;  I  dare  say  Lady  Merivale 
would  warn  you  against  me  as  a  dangerous  acquaint- 
ance.** 

<•  I  shall  be  there,**  said  our  Genius,  spiritedly. 

Lettrill's  was  a  gamiDfr-hoose  to  which  he  had 
ooce  been  tempted,  and  to  which  the  weak- 
minded  youth  returned,  goaded  by  SuflSeld'staunt. 
On  the  midnight  streets,  he  encountered  Philip 
Warren,  the  ruined  profligate,  the  hardened 
criminal,  now  flying  from  justice.  Before  Spar- 
ker's  bank  had  failed,  and  half  the  inhabitants  of 
Merivale  been  ruined,  the  generous  and  woman- 
ly-hearted Ursula  had  secretly  devoted  the  little 
independence  left  her  by  her  mother  to  rescue 
her  abandoned  lover  from  debt  and  disgrace — all 
save  one  fifty  pounds  which  she  reserved^  lest  Robin 
might  feel  want.  The  scene  of  their  encounter  is 
striking.  In  the  midnight  pandemonium,  Bran- 
don also  encountered  Sparker,  coolly  won  his 
money,  and  exasperated  his  passions.  The  frenzied 
bankrupt  burst  into  open  rage,  and  taunted  the 
Genius  in  the  presence  of  SuflSeld  and  of  several 
noble  friends  with  having  been  his  erraneUboyy 
and  with  wanting  to  marry  his  natural  daughter. 
The  heart  of  the  fashionable  Lion,  which  had 
never  been  in  its  right  place,  was  already  alien- 
ated from  Agnes,  and  this  confirmed  his  disgust. 
He  had  not  known  the  secret  of  her  birth,  and  his 
fashionable  friends  had  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
any  marriage  engagement  with  a  country  girl ; 
but  with  the  natural  daughter  of  a  bankrupt 
gaming-house  bully  I  It  was  too  preposter- 
ous !  Robert  had  been  felicitated  by  the  serpent 
mockers  around  him^  and  he  had  blushed  to  the 
temples,  (and  perhaps  farther^  if  his  ambrosial 
curls  had  not  concealed  the  rosy  suffusion,)  at  their 
intoxicating  flattery,  upon  his  having  made  large 
progress  in  the  graces  of  the  most  talked-of  and 
the  most  difficult  woman  in  London. 

Pity  that  he  did  not  also  hear  the  meering  laugh  into 
which  the  trio  had  burst,  when  his  back  was  turned. 
<  A  flight,  by  Jove,  even  for  a  Genius  1  The  fellow  will 
next  fancy  that  Lady  Merivale*8  going  to  fling  herself  at 
his  head  !*' 

In  the  meanwhile^  Ashmole^  who  was  now  high 


Ia  favour  with  the  saintly  Joanna  Warble,  had 
come  up  to  London,  bringing  letters  from  Agnes 
and  Ursula.  The  failure  of  Sparker's  bank  and 
the  persecution  of  Mr  Godsal,  whom  her  father 
insisted  she  should  marry ;  nay,  the  idea  that 
Philip  was  there — the  lost  Philip,  and  that  she 
might  recl^m  him — had  induced  Ursula  to  resolve 
upon  seeking  some  employment  by  which  to  earn 
her  bread  in  London ;  and  Agnes,  compelled  to 
leave  the  Miss  Warbles',  prayed  to  go  with  her. 

Ashmole  returned  with  very  painful  accoanta 
of  the  Lion,  from  whom  hq  broufrht  no  letters 
in  reply  to  the  anxious  epistles  of  Ursula  and 
the  betrothed,  and  whom  he  hadsbeen  unable  to 
see,  so  incessant  was  the  round  of  dissipation  in 
which  Robert  was  engaged.  Let  us  turn  for  a 
moment  from  the  career  of  the  Genius  to  the 
up. breaking  household  of  the  spinsters,  where 
love  and  money  had  both  broken  in  to  sow  dis^ 
quiet. 

It  had  become  a  scene  of  disagreement  as  well  as  of 
leave-taking.  Loud  voices  were  to  be  heard;  cheeks 
reddened  with  anger  rather  than  luncheon  to  be  fouDd 
in  the  parlour  where  the  two  sisters  sate.  Even  Pyaram 
fi^as  disturbed  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and. 
Agnes  Gray  was  hiding  herself  somewhere  or  other,  t« 
weep  away  the  wretchedness  caused  by  Mr  Ashmole*s 
recital,  on  his  return.  She  had,  of  late,  become  fooAmr 
than  ever  of  **  getting  by  herself;**  and  it  was  not  the 
least  bitter  of  Joanna's  taunts,  that  Agnes,  she  did  be. 
lieve,  was  **  bitten  too,  and  trying — ^poor  foolish  child-, 
to  turn  poetess ;  because  that  youth  whom  jfou  choose  Co 
spoil,  Christiana,  has  turned  poet,  and  taken  to  bad  way% 
like  the  rest  of  them.*'  Joanna  had,  of  late,  begun  to 
deal  in  aggravating  speeches. 

« I  repeat  my  question,**  said  she,  in  a  voice  one  tone 
shriller  than  on  her  first  inquiry — **  What  is  to  bceocno 
of  Agnes  Gray !  for,  if  I  must  give  my  opinion,  yomr 
whole  plan,  sister,  is  a  presumptuous  piece  of  midsummer 
madness.** 

<<  Indeed?  But,  Joanna,  I  did  not  ask  your  opinion, 
dear — I  repose  on  our  friend  the  Archdeacon's  better 
judgment.  You  used  to  respect  that  once,  as  losig  asfov 
were  in  your  rational  senses.  But  I  always  foresaw  what 
all  your  chapel-ing  would  land  you  in.** 

Joanna  was  hardly  Mkely  to  be  pacified  with  such  a 
re^ly— "  To  go  abroad,  at  «otir  time  of  life  !— preposter- 
ous !  [Miss  Warble  was  going  to  Bdgium  with  the 
Archdeacon.]  No  woman  can  expose  herself  to  the 
licentious  contact  of  continental  manners,  without  losing 
some  of  her  modesty,  Christiana !  And  what  will  you 
do  on  Sundays  ? — go  to  play-houses,  and  see  those  bold 
creatures  dance,  without  proper  clothes  to  cover  them,  I 
suppose.** 

«*  No,  miss,  I  shall  not.  But  you  are  only  borrowing 
a  leaf  out  of  Mr  Ashmole's  prayer-botA.  It's  worth  a 
good  rubber  to  see  you  sit  there  so  prim.  Depend  upon 
it,  at  my  time  of  life,  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  my- 
self, without  a  serious  helpmate^**        .... 

<*  And  why  shouldn*t  I  go  abroad  to  improve  myself 
I  wonder  ?**  continued  Min  Warble,  with  a  more  than 
usually  impatient  fiirt  of  the  shuttle  with  which  she 
played  at  working ;  **  every  one  does  now.  There  ware 
the  Cottrells— -older  than  me,  and  after  Lizsy  had  broken 
her  leg ;  and  she  dropped  in  for  a  German  Prinos^  (I 
don't  think  much  of  those  German  Princes,  howvver :) 
and  they  have  twins.  And  to  think  of  Miss  Tipping^ 
she  saw  aU  the  Holy  Week  at  Rome;  and  did*nt  osbbs 
home  a  Papist,  sister !  And  the  Geotge  Dof«a-..did  yoo 
not  hear  what  the  Archdeacon  said,  the  other  night, 
about  their  going  to  India  overland,  acrosa  the  dsasrt?— 
riding  on  camel-back,  for  aught  I  can  tell  aad  they 
must  ride  camels  like  gentlemen,  ladies  moat,  yov  know. 
Come^  Jo ;  Tm  not  going  to  be  quite  so  ncntuieaaais 
and  you  used  to  swear  by  the  George  Dovea,  Ja,  at  leag 
as  you  were  a  Christian!'* 
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Tf  four  frlToUty  is  mj  palnAil ;  but  I  trust  I 
sm  not  goinf  to  lose  my  temper  on  acoonnt  of  your  idle 
words.*'  And  here  followed  a  scYerer  text  than  the  last 
**  If  yon  wUi  make  yourself  ridiculous  ....** 

«< Ridiculous  1  Mrs  Ashmole  that  is  to  be!  Those 
that  have  stone  windows,  ought  not  to  throw  glasses. 
Ha !  ha  I  what  a  capital  piece  of  malaprop!  You  can*t 
TST  me^  you  sec^  Jo — Ridiculous  I  come  now,  if  you  will 
go  and  marry  one  who  is  little  better  than  a  ranting 
preacher,  I  thinlc  you  might  be  muU  when  your  sister 
dioosss  to  travel  with  a  digniUry  of  the  Church  and  his 
family.  Not  that  I  hare  a  word  against  Mr  Asiunole^ 
though.    He*s  a  thoroughly  decent  man  !*' 

'' Decent,  indeed  r 

*<  And  he  would  not  be  so  bad-looking**  (with  another 
nocy  jerk  of  the  shuttle)  <*  if  his  clothes  fitted  him.  Do, 
lore,  put  him  into  proper  leggings— Crombie  quite  tit- 
tered the  last  time^e  let  him  in.** 

*'  Your  displeasure  might  pain  me.  Christians,  if  your 
profane  levity  did  not  place  me  beyond  the  reach  of  your 
tongue.  Well,  I  leave  you  to  better  teaching.  But  you 
have  not  told  me  yet  what  becomes  of  Agnes  Gray  ?** 

**  That's  shabby,  Jo,  to  ask  me  in  such  a  tone.  You 
know  it  is  a  pinching  question;  and  you  do  so  to  pro* 
Take  me,  because  you  can*t  and  won*t  help  me.*' 

^  I  have  offered  her  a  home  with  us,**  replied  Joanna, 
doggedly. 

**Mr  Ashmole  did,  you  mean-»I  honour  him  for  it — 
bat  you*d  pine  her  to  death  in  a  week.  She  wanu  che- 
Tishing,  not  cmahing.  ....  I  wish,*'  she  added, 
in  a  ume  of  heartfelt  kindness,  ''  that  the  thing  were 
cither  on  or  ofll-that  Robert  Brandon  would  either 
Bsrry  her,  or  make  an  end  of  it,  and  say  as  much.  But 
ra  take  to  him,  as  we  pass  through  London.** 

''And  why  oppose  her  going  with  Ursula?** 

^  Who  is  to  keep  her  when  she  gets  there,  I  ask  you  ? 
•  •  •  •  O,  Jo !  Jo  I  what  need  was  there  for  you  to 
Bsrry,  and  make  all  this  breaking  up  ?  The  loss  of 
money  would  have  been  little,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
It  we  had  but  kept  together.  And  you  can  set  up  your 
hot  to  me,  and  palaver  about  my  folly  !*' 

In  the  general  break -up  at  Merivale^  Cheny 
tlso  resolved  on  trying  his  luck  in  London ;  and, 
in  his  usual  free-and-easy  manner,  he  first  called 
npon  Miss  Warble  to  announce  and  facilitate  his 
purpose.  Miss  Warble's  invincible  good-nature 
WM  put  to  a  severe  test  by  Mr  Cherry — "  a  very 
excellent  person  in  his  way,  but  to  ask  for  let- 
ters of  introduction  point  blank — its  really  a 
ketle  free.  Wanted  me  to  ask  our  friend  the 
Archdeacon  for  letters  for  him,  when  I  even 
hesitated  to  interest  him  to  get  a  place  for  Crom- 
bie ;"  but  Cherry  could  make  his  own  way. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  that  the  de- 
pression of  poor  Agnes  had  so  grieved  her  kind- 
hearted  patroness,  the  girl  was  found  in  wildly- 
joyous  spirits,  singing  one  of  Robert's  beautiful 
Mogs,  and  packing  her  trunk.  She  had  received 
t  letter  Arom  Robert,  and  it  had  contained  money 
—money,  the  reward  of  her  secret  literary  at- 
tempts— the  reward  of  the  poetry  she  had  se- 
cretly written^  and  at  last  found  courage  to  send 
to  her  lover ! 

"  0  dear  Miss  Warble,  don*t  be  angry  with  me,  when 
I  am  happier  than  I  ever  was  in  my  whole  life.  Don't 
be  angry  that  I  have  been  so  bard  at  work,  and  never 
told  yon  anything  about  my  secret.  I  never  dreamed  I 
ibonld  suecaed  yet,  for  this  long,  long  time  !** 

"Succeed?*' 

Poor  Agnes !  It  was  all  a  vision ;  ending  in 
hitter  disappointment,  despair,  madness,  and 
death.  Arrived  in  London  with  Ursula,  whose 
y^iaumt  exertions  were  required  for  their  joint 
^•iBttiUMica,  she  devoted  her  little  hoard  to  se- 


cretly printing,  at  her  own  risk,  her  CoraUe,  which 
no  publisher  would  undertake.  It  was  treated 
with  neglect  by  the  public,  and  unconsciously 
spoken  of  in  her  hearing  with  contempt  by  Ro- 
bert; and  this  trial,  with  the  evident  coldness, 
the  faithlessness  of  her  lover,  was  more'  than  the 
reason  of  the  delicate  and  gentle-hearted  girl, 
who  never  told  her  griefs,  could  long  endure.  Miss 
Warble  figures  prominently  in  the  Lion's  history 
during  her  hasty  transit  over  London.  She  at- 
tended at  the  grand  breakfast  given  by  Mrs  Flo- 
rida Strongfellows,  and,  with  Agnes,  exultingly 
witnessed  the  apotheosis  of  the  Lion.  He  had 
been  inquired  for  particularly  by  the  eminent 

Dr  Codrington,  the  President  of College, 

''  as  the  true  Plato,"  whose  political  letters  had 
set  all  London  in  a  flame,  and  introduced  ''  as 
the  real  and  true  Plato"  by  the  exulting  Lady 
Garston ;  and  while  the  modest  genius  and  the 
great  scholar  and  philosopher  whispered-^ 

There  tutod  poor  Agnes,  so  far  from  seeing  any  ine 
quality  in  the  conjunction,  enraptured  at  such  a  pub- 
lic testimony  to  her  lover*8  £sme ;  and  there  stood  Miss 
Warble,  who  ciutsied  with  ecstasy,  as  she  bethought  her 
what  a  proud  tale  her  proiegi^s  latest  promotion,  wit- 
nessed by  herself,  would  be  for  her  to  tell  «  our  friend, 
the  Archdeacon  1** 

Cherry,  now  in  town,  had  also  made  his  way 
to  Mrs  Florida's  dejeHner,  and,  among  other  dex- 
terous feats,  had  appropriated  to  himself  the 
anonymous  billet  which  one  of  the  "  Kentuck" 
misses  had  intended  for  the  dear  young  poet, 
with  whose  verses  and  curls  she  had  fallen  full 
fathom  five  in  love  !  By  dint  of  diligently  read- 
ing the  Minerva  Press  novels,  and  the  *'  Corres- 
ponding Lover's  Assistant,"  Cherry  hoped  to 
manage  the  anonymous  love-affair,  he  had  adopt- 
ed, triumphantly.  We  have  a  great  hankering 
after  Cherry.  He  is,  so  far  as  ready  impudence 
and  selfishness  go,  quite  a  male  Barnaby. 

At  a  moderately  late  hour  one  morning.  Cherry  pre- 
sented himself  in  Brandon*8  dingy  drawing-room.  The 
neglected  kettle  had  already  been  growing  cold  on  the 
hearth,  the  slovenly  breakfast  becoming  stale  on  the  table, 
for  some  two  hours.  Kobert*s  habit  of  early  rising  had 
gone  from  him. 

*<  A  fresh  lot  of  notes,**  was  Cherry*s  soliloquy,  as  he 
turned  over  the  contents  of  the  table,  with  his  usual 
want  of  ceremony.  "*  A  crest — let*8  see,  the  Merivale 
Arms  are  three  herons.  Well,  it*s  a  famous  thing  to  be 
in  with  all  those  lords.  Somebody  wanting  him  to  shew 
off  for  *em,  doubtless.  Didn*t  I  see  that  Mr  Suffield 
winking  to  him  behiud  his  back  ?  Plain  Cherry*s  the 
best,  perhaps,  after  all.  I  suppose  that  pink  concern  is 
from  some  woman— another  anonymous,  eh  ?  Well,  I 
wonder  how  Tm  going  to  thrive  in  that  affisir.  Hang 
it !  he  ought  to  be  able  to  spare  me  one  of  his  loves. 
l*ve  always  had  a  great  opinion  of  getting  a  lift  In  the 
heiress  line.  Here  he  comes  at  last,  with  eyes  as  dead 
as  oysters  six  weeks  out  of  water.  Well,  Robin,  if  that's 
a  London  complexion,  give  me  Clare  Street  West,  and 
your  Masquerade  of  Silence  to  boot,  I  should  say^  rather 
than  such  a  noisy  piece  of  business  as  last  night*s.  Dull 
and  vulgar,  I  take  it.*' 

<<Why,  Cherry — good  morning— has  London  made 
you  critical  already  ?    Capital  !** 

**  What,  I  suppose  you  highflyers  fancy  nobody*s  to 
know  the  difliBrenGe  bet#een  trumpery  and  a  prime 
article,  that  hasn*t  been  apprenticed  to  it.  Catch  me  out, 
though.  Do  you  call  everybody  quining  everybody  else 
good  manners  ?  and  what's  not  good  manners  is  vulgar- 
logic,  ain't  it  P  And  waa  not  everybody  too  fine,  and 
afraid  of  everybody,  for  anybody  to  be  sociabls  and  oo«b« 
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forUbla  tofetlier  9  What's  daU,  if  tli»l*s  not  dqll  t  I 
liare  ayei  in  mj  hMi4t  I  hope.  Yoo  lupk  prodoufl 
knocked  up,  I  promise  yoo-^tea  per.  oent  wpne  tbm 
you  did  on  Sunday.** 

"On\j  a  headach;  but,  if  you  had  as  much  to  do  as 
I  haye**-.and  Robert  pointed,  with  some  little  parade,  to 
a  table  groaning  under  its  weight  of  papenui*^*  you 
would  be  weary  too,'* 

<*  Oh,  then,  you  have  found  out  that  hard  work  is  hard 
work,  after  alj,  wliether  it  be  keeping  a  set  of  books  or 
keeping  company  with  grandees  and  learned  folks.  I 
knew  it  must  come  to  that  I  say,  what  fools  your  fine 
acquaintances  are  I  Does  Lady  Oarston  always  talk 
that  way?  I  used  to  fancy  Miea  Warble  wonderful 
enough,  in  the  way  she  tossed  her  words  about ;  but  it*s 
nothing  to  this.  You  could  not  come  the  Masquerade  of 
Silence  over  her,  I  fancy  P'* 

•»  Lady  Garston  is  yery  attentiye  to  me,"  returned 
Hobert,  piqued  at  hearing  the  celebrities  of  London  so 
unceremoniously  dissected. 

"  I  take  it — and  so  you  put  up  with  her.  So  was 
Ashmole-.taught  you  to  write  straight — but  Ashmole 
was  a  bore,  I  fiincy.  And  yonder  Mr  Snffield — he  is 
yery  attentive  to  you,  I  suppose,  too;  and  so  you  let 
him  quizi  you  P  He  has  plenty  to  say  for  himself. 
It*s  the  way  here.  One  feels  quite  abashed  among 
•em/* 

«  Ob,  as  to  Snffield,  every  one  knows  SuAeld*8  way. 
Was  he  sarcastic  upon  you  ?** 

^<  Me  l«^what  could  he  quizi  me  about  f  Don*t  stir  s 
1*11  ring  the  bell,  if  you  want  it.  Eat  your  poor  break' 
fast  in  pease,  \f-^{atidey^jo%i  can  put  up  with  .it,  such 
as  it  is«-and  I  never  set  up  for  nice  1**       .      •      •      • 

"  Cherry,  you  are  making  game  of  me  I'* 

*<  Not  1.  Tm  not  offering  to  let  my  hair  grow  by  way 
of  imitation ! — that  would  be  a  Joke ! — though  I  am 
wanting  you  to  help  me  on  a  llttlew  There  goes  your 
mouth  t  pursed  up  in  a  moment.  Don*t  be  frightened-^ 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  push  me-^I  say — beyond  one  of 
those  Miss  Floridas. — You*ll  make  her  over  to  me,  eh  F** 

There  was  something  so  irresistibly  odd,  impudent, 
and  knavish,  in  Cherry*s  countenance,  as  he  ventured 
this  modest  proposal,  (anything  but  unpleasing  in  its  im- 
plied flattery,)  that  Robert  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
laughed  till  the  tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  Cherry** 
temper  was  imperturbable,  and  Brandon's  mirth  was 
contagions— so  lie  laughed  too. 

**  1  suppose  you  think  I  have  no  chance.  Master  Bran, 
don  ?  Do  you  know,  I*m  Just  the  man  cut  out  for  an 
American— thriving  and  commonsensical.  Come,  It's  a 
bargain— for  you've  no  fancy,  I  take  it,  for  the  land  of 
Promise.  No  time  for  poetry,  there  I  Even  that  long- 
necked  Mr  Thrushton  is  a  cashier  in  somebody*s  bank. 

It  was  this  same  moroiiig  that  Robert  first 
found  time  from  his  fashionable  engagements  to 
visit  his  aunt,  at  the  humble  but  comfortable 
lodging  which  he  had  hired  for  her  on  her  writ- 
ing to  him,  and  in  which  he  had  lived  himself 
until  he  grew  into  a  great  Lion. 

Ursula  was  waiting  in  almost  the  sickness  of  suspense 
to  ascertain  how  matters  really  stood  with  Brandon. 
She  had  more  than  feared.  Never  was  any  woman  less 
exacting — less  given  to  jealoosy.  So  often  as  she  had 
endeavoured  to  rouse  her  pride,  her  resentment,  her  indig- 
nation, there  had  risen  before  her  the  helpless,  grateful, 
dependent  child,  with  hie  long  hair  and  his  confiding 
smile,  who  bad  slept  on  her  knees  in  the  gallery^hamber 
at  Merivale  Abbey.  But  even  this  calming  vision  could 
not  for  ever  stand  between  her  and  the  harsh,  naked 
truth,  that  the  world  bad  seised  her  nephew,  and  he  was 
their*s  no  longer. 

She  met  him-^wheu  at  last  they  did  meetp^with  her 
old  affectionate  embrace.  jA  returned  it  warmly;  he 
slipped  into  her  hands  a  cheque  for  a  small  sum  of 
money  s  but  he  was  hurried^uneasy— restrained.  Sha 
qneetioned  him  concerning  his  literary  sncceeses }  and  he 
told  her  of  his  increasing  engagements  In  society.  Slie 
inquired  how  far  he  felt  #( safe  in  his  offiM;  what  com- 


panions  he  had  there  f  and  be  replied,  something  pomp- 
oualy,  by  talking  of  «  his  friend,  Lord  Alton^Ut  friend, 
Suffield^his  friend,  FuUarton.** 

«<  Friend,*'  repeated  Ursula,  quietly,  but  with  some 
little  hesitotion;  **l  thought  friends  were  only  to  be 
proved  by  their  wearing.  But  1  am  glad  yoo  have  found 
So  many.** 

Robert  was  anxious  to  escape  from  tliia  aonfe- 
rence.  She  had  more  to  say,  and  of  a  nature 
about  which  conscience  unpleasantly  whispered. 
He  pleaded  an  engagement  with  Su^eldt  "  Let 
him  wait  for  once,"  said  Ursula ;  and  she  calmlf 
began  to  question  him  on  his  intentions  towards 
Agnes,  who  had,  he  now  learned,  for  his  sake, 
refused  a  very  wealthy  and  respectahle  lover 
— Colonel. Blayne — with  three  thooaand  a-yaar, 
Robert  was  affected  by  this  proof  of  tenderness, 
and  by  his  aunt's  conversation:  but  the  anticipated 
and  remembered  sneers  of  Su^eld  were  too  power, 
ful  for  his  transient  generous  emotions,  and 
Ursula  continued  her  pleading. 

<<  And  she  has  even  made  herself  a  poet,  Robin  I"  eha 
continued,  when  she  had,  as  she  thought,  encouraged  her 
nephew,  by  extolling  the  more  obvious  merits  of  Agnee. 
<*  The  peine  which  ehe  has  taken — and  so  humble  all  the 
while  I— to  render  herself  more  worthy  of  yon,  8o  prowl 
she  was  of  your  commendation,  of  the  money  yon  aaat 
her  1     That  decided  us  to  come  up  to  London.** 

The  weak-principled  Oenius  compromised  with 
his  conscience ;  and,  to  avoid  a  present  difficulty* 
plunged  himself  deeper  and  deeper,  until  his  own 
protestations  excited  his  enthusiastic  feelioga^ 
and  he  almost  believed  himself  the  generous  and 
constant  being  he  feigned  to  be :  The  deeeption 
is  not  uncommon,  Delay  was  his  hope — and 
Agnes— she,  too,  might  ohaQge.  Poor  Ursula 
remembered  her  own  early  feelings;  and  they 
were  still  tenderly  a^ectionate  towards  the  de- 
graded being,  who  was  now  skulking  about  Lon- 
don, a  hunted  criminal,  with  a  price  on  his  head. 
Her  pent-up  heart  opened ;  and  she^  who  never 
complained,  nor  spoke  of  her  many  past  trials* 
listened  with  fondness  to  her  nephew's  assur- 
ance, that  they  were  all  over  now — and  they 
should  all  be  so  happy  I  In  the  casual  midnight 
rencontre  which  Robert  had  with  the  proscribed 
and  hunted  forger,  who  had  some  of  the  soul  of 
goodness  lingering  about  him  stUl — the  wretched 
man  entrusted  to  his  care  a  packet  to  ha  deli- 
vered to  Ursula.  *'  Answer  me  one  little  ^ue*- 
tion,"  said  the  faithful  woman — ''  JM  he  Mc  iU 
when  he  gave  you  the  packet  for  me  f  Very  wretch^ 
^  f  You  shake  your  head :  it  is  enough.  •  • 
•  •  •  ,  .  I  might  have  known  from  my  own 
heart,  that,  loving  as  you  did,  you  couln  not 
change  in  two  little  years." 

Alas  I  for  poor  Ursula*s  penetration !  And,  on  the 
result  of  this  conversation,  Mies  Warble  was  permitted 
to  set  forth  on  her  journey  with  the  Doves,  leaving  Agoee 
under  the  protection  of  the  aunt  of  her  betrothed. 

**  By  Jove  I*'  exclaimed  Cherry,  when  Ursula,  with  a 
heedleee  confidence  which  betrayed  what  her  mi^vinfs 
had  been,  acquainted  htm  with  the  amngemeiit,  **  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  it  I  always  knew  our  Robin  was 
a  thoroughly  honest  fellow.  He*U  settle  $  and  they*ll  be 
very  happy  together,  in  a  quiet  sort  of  a  way..^,'* 
dropping  his  voice,  he  added  to  himself,  «  Grub  3tr«H 
isn*t  quite  the  Mint,  I  perceive ;  and  prices  are  as  flue 
tuating  there  as  in  the  indigo-market 
Let*s  see  what  I  can  do  with  them,  to  help  number  Ooe^ 
His  flue  friends  wtnld  nsver  ftfgivs  his  iqaking  alMlef 
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UoMlf,  ^7  vanThiff  thtt  Uuf hinr'^toek  9f  a  womtn^ 
daof hter.  Good  enonfli  for  the  dty,  tkovfli^-ah  I  Pre- 
Mmd  Knott's  heirett.    That  would  bo  a  $p€e  /** 

And  Cheny  forthwith  began  to  stud^  romantic 
love-letter  writing  as  we  have  noticed^  and  soon 
acquired  enough  of  the  science  to  satisfy  Miss 
Fierida  Strongfellows. 

The  disappointment  of  Agnes^  as  one  Magasine 
after  another  appeared,  and  none  of  her  poetry — 
the  poetry  of  which  she  had  received  the  price 
from  Eobert— found  a  place  >  the  adventures  of 
iliis  IFarble  on  the  Continent,  related  in  her 
voluble  letters  to  Agnes  and  Ursula;  and  the 
schemes  and  calumnies  of  the  set  of  fine  people, 
men  and  women,  whom  envy  and  hate  induced  to 
Qodermine  the  domestic  peace  of  the  Meri vales,—- 
are  each  and  all  skilfully,  cleverly,  or  effectively 
told ;  but  everything  with  us  must  give  way  to 
the  march  of  the  Lion.  His  long-announced  and 
▼ell-puffed  tragedy  was  to  be  brought  forward  at 
last,  after  endless  delays  and  alterations ;  and  to 
the  favoured  theatre  trooped  his  literary  and  his 
fashionable  friends,  his  patrons  and  patronesses, 
the  Florida  Strongfellows,  and  the  Cottons  and 
Jodrells,  and  the  newspaper  critics;  and  there 
too  came  Ursula  and  poor  Agnes  Gray,  now 
knowing  herself  forsaken — humbled,  heart-bro- 
ken, but  loving  still.  With  anxious  and  beating 
hearts,  and  striving  to  conceal  themselves,  they 
came.  The  skulking  ruffian,  Philip  Warren,  was 
also  in  that  theatre,  and  his  late  master,  Sparker, 
though  on  a  quest  of  their  own  j  and,  last  of  all, 
appeared  old  Brandon,  coming  no  one  could  tell 
from  whence.  The  parsimonious  cold-hearted 
grandfather,  was  discovered  sitting  in  the  pit,  as 
if  to  blast  the  eyes  of  his  grandson.  Much  to  the 
man  of  Oentus  depended  upon  the  success  of  this 
play.  His  novel,  in  spite  of  all  its  fame,  had 
turned  out  unproductive ;  and  his  gains  at  the 
gaming-table«  which  he  had  resolved,  from  feel- 
ings of  delicacy,  to  devote  to  merely  trifles  and 
luxuries,  and  from  which  Agnes  had  obtained  the 
imaginary  rewards  of  her  poetry,  had  given  him 
a  taste  for  expense.  He  had  got  into  a  shabby 
genteel,  but  expensive  lodging,  and 

There  was  no  going,  in  a  common  street-vehicle,  to 

Lord *s,  or  .—«.  House ;  no  refusing  to  join  in  the 

^nnen  oat  of  town,  which  the  Suffields,  Altoni,  and 
Pallartons  gavei  never  troabling  thcmselTes  which  of 
their  tradesmen  most  wait,  while  thej  rioted  at  Black. 
Wall  or  Richmond.  And  the  greater  became  his  erobar- 
raasmentf,  (the  heaviest  of  them  a  mere  joke  to  the  men 
wiiom  he  aspired  to  emulate,)  the  more  impatient  was  he 
•f  their  being  guessed.  The  play  was  to  bring  all  right 
kr  hunt  M  well  as  fw  Agnes  Gray. 

The  play  broke  down  under  eiroumstances  of 
provdcing,  but  irresistibly  ludicrous  disgrace; 
and  Agnes,  in  agony,  stopped  her  ears  to  shut 
eut  the  hissing. 

The  roar,  the  agony  of  mirth,  wasindcscribable-^uffield 
Uogbedy  if  Lady  Dereham  was  to  be  believed,  till  his 
sUts  parted — and  Cherry,  to  whom  all  that  had  passed 
bad  »t  yet  been  bnt  '<  leather  and  prunella,**  shouted, 
loud  enough  for  the  house  to  hear — ^  Now  thaft  famous, 
I  call  it!  Bravo r  Bobin!  Encors I  m^^eor§!  Who 
^vould  have  thought  he  had  so  much  fun  in  him  V*    .    . 

**  Let  us  go  bome,*^  said  Ursula,  observing  Agnes  to  be 
•trerely  distressed.  «•!  would  have  spared  you  this.  I 
would  have  giren  much  that  you  had  not  come  here,** 

''Go  home !"  cried  Agnss^  almost  indignantly.    <<  If 


his  own  Msnds  iMsake  him  I**  •  .  •  •  But  she  stopped ; 
her  words  were  choked  by  the  thought  that  he  eonld  be 
a  forsaker  also ! 

^<^So  there*s  an  end  to  poor  Mr  Brandon!**  said 
Snffield,  when  his  ears  had  drank  in  the  last  howl,  and 
the  last  hiss  had  subsided ;  <<  deepoMtely  eut  up  he  will 
be.  Well,  we  have  done  our  duty  by  it  I  I  will  never 
believe  but  Lady  Merivale  read  it  in  mannscript,  and 
had  too  much  tact  to  come  and  see  its  execution.** 

«<  Well,'*  continued  Suffield,  as  they 
drove  off,  ^  never  before  did  I  feel  the  MX  forse  of  an 
abbreviation.  But  this  popr  Brandon's  play—it  is  of 
serious  consequence  to  him.     I  wonder  where  he  is.** 

He  was  at  bomt— haunted  by  his  grandfather's  words 
and  facoi  like  a  curse*  The  veil  was  torn  from  before 
his  eyes.  Now  only  he  felt  the  full  worthlessness  of  his 
life — the  full  madness  of  his  conduct — the  miserable, 
miserable  incompetence  of  his  genius— the  ungrateful 
selAihness  of  his  heart.        •        •        •        •  • 

And  then  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Agnee  Gray's  simple 
letter  of  leave-taking,  and  shnddereid  to  feel  that  he 
could  not,  as  a  aian  of  honour,  claim  her  forgivenesS| 
and  renew  the  vows  which  would  have  made  her  only 
too  prond  to  weep  for  him  and  to  comfort  hin.  The 
last  waking  thing  he  saw,  was  her  dejected  willowy 
figurct  shrinking  from  that  frightful  derision  wbich 
(every  sound  taking  a  shape)  haunted  his  pillow  long 
after  he  had  fkllen  asleep !  And  this  was  to  have  been 
the  night  of  his  apotheosis ! 

A  fever  was  the  consequence  of  this  terrible 
disappointment,  and  of  an  overturn  in  a  cabrio- 
let ;  by  which  accident,  Robert  was  laid  up  for 
weeks,  and  as  it  chanced,  in  the  residence  of  Lord 
Merivale.  And  thither  wandered  Agnes  Gray, 
almost  as  pretty  and  pathetic  in  her  madness, 
and  in  her  jealousy  of  the  noble  and  beautiful 
enchantress,  who  had  unconsciously  fascinated 
the  imagination  of  her  faithless  lover,  as  Ophe- 
lia herself;  and  when  long  weeks  had  elapsed, 
and  Ursula  was  away  in  the  benevolent  Al- 
mond's cottage,  watching  and  nursing  the  un^ 
fortunate  girl,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Merivale  were 
gone  to  their  country  seat,  Mr  Cherry  made  his 
frequent  appearance  to  inquire  for  Brandon ;  and 
was  at  last  permitted,  by  the  careful  nurse,  to 
come  up  stairs ''  to  chat  with#"  as  he  said,  "  and 
cheer  poor  Robin,"  who  had  got  into  such  good 
quarters. 

**  Well,"  said  that  brisk  personage,  In  spite  of  pro- 
mises and  cauliouf,  beginning  to  talk  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  the  door,  **  a  pretty  business  this  has  been,  Master 
Bobin.  Tumbling  fTom  a  cab,  indeed !  How  ever  did  you 
manage  it?  .  .  .  Don*t stir ;  1*11  seat  myself.  Why 
what  six  long  weeks  they  must  hare  seemed  to  you.** 

^*  Long,  indeed ;  and  so  lonely,  I  thought  you  had  all 
forgotten  me.** 

^  Oh,  nonsense,,  it's  only  you  genuisee  who  do  that  eort 
of  thing.  Nay,  now,  I  did  not  mean  to  make  you  cry. 
How  weak  you  must  be  !  You  got  a  note  from  Ursula 
this  morning  ?  .  .  •  Ay,  she  is  a  good  creature,  if 
there  ever  was  one.  fki  hard-working,  so  humble,  so 
forgiving ;  thinks  of  everybody  before  herself.  Brery- 
body  is  charmed  with  her.  Lady  Merivale  cannot  speak 
highly  enough  of  her.  .  .  .  By  way  of  news,  I  may 
advise  you  that  I'm  going  off  too  to  New  York,  in 
August.  Lots  of  money  to  be  picked  up  there ;  and  all 
old  Preserved  Knott's  bnsinees  connexion  tumbling  to 
pieces,  for  want  of  a  head  among  *em,  as  Mrs  Florida 
toid,  the  other  night.  .  •  .** 

*<  Mrs  Florida.  Oh,  I  rspollect  I  think  my  memory 
is  sadly  shaken  ;*'  and  he  added,  with  a  faint  smile— ^  Do 
yon  go  to  New  York  as  a  single  man,  Cherry  P** 

**  Perhaps  yes— perhape  no  %  1*11  look  before  I  leap, 
depend  upon  it,  and  Miss  Florida  wants  lots  of  training 
before  she*s  fit  for  the  nuptial  state,  as  Qodsal  used  to 
call  it  in  his  prim  way.    Lendoii's  a  spoiling  plae^ 
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Bobin ;  indeed  I  wonH  anfwer  for  it,  that  my  head's  not 
my-ther  turned.  Yon're  had  yonr  day.  Be  glad  of  it ; 
now  yon^ll  lettle,  I  hope  and  tnut,  and  malie  a  man  of 
yoarMlf." 

**  But,  Cherry,  I  must  know  the  worst,  and  I  can  ask 
nobody  but  yon  :  UrsnU  is  at  Almond  Nook,  I  know. 
Is  she  there  alone  ?    Where  .  .  .  where  is  •  •  .** 

*<  I*m  0%  if  yon  question  me;  because  I  promised 
fislthfnlly  I  would  not  talk  to  you  about  domestic  sub- 
jects  Come,*'  resumed  Cherry,  after  an 

awkward  pause,  **  you  don*t  ask  after  any  of  your  old 
friends  and  acquaintances ;  Lady  Garston,  for  in- 
stance ....** 

If  Cherry  refused  to  answer  any  question  about 
domestic  affairs^  he  was  quite  free  on  all  other 
topics.  One  of  the  most  delicately  traced  cha- 
racters in  the  book  is  Almond^  but  we  dare  not 
venture  to  spoil,  by  a  shred  or  a  swatch.  Almond 
the  jealous,  irascible,  semi-lion  of  the  coteries, 
though  thegenerous  and  tender-hearted  master  of 
the  hospitable  cottage  of  Almond  Nook;  Almond, 
prone  to  affection  for  the  sex,  and  jealous  lest 
those  he  admired  should  laugh  at  a  lover  of 
fifty,  had  become  enamoured  of  the  beautiful 
nature  of  Ursula  Brandon,  who  gave  him  no  hope. 
It  was  in  his  cottage  that  she  tended  the  dying 
Agnes ;  and  thither  Lady  Merivale,onher  return 
to  town,  took  the  now  convalescent  Brandon. 

**  I  would  have  spared  you  this  yisit,*'  said  Lady  Me- 
riTale,  gently,  but  seriously,  «  had  it  bt*eo  possible — but 
she  has  asked  fbr  you  so  earnestly ! .  Yon  could  not  but  go.** 

Robert  did  not  attempt  an  answer.  He  only  grew  paler, 
and  shrunk  lower  down  into  the  comer  of  the  carriage. 

*^  If  you  feel  unequal  to  the  meeting,  say  so,**  resumed 
the  lady  after  a  short  pause.  <*  Distress  you  it  must : 
but  1  fear  that  a  very  long  delay  .  .  .  You  will  find  her 
Tery  gentle,  howerer,  if  she  knows  you ;  for  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  they  tell  me  have  changed  her  greatly. 
I  date  not  deceive  you  ;^this  will  be  your  farewell  yisit  !'* 

<<  Good  God  !**  burst  out  Robert,  in  a  passion  of  remorse, 
<<  and  this  has  been  my  doing ! — Why  did  I  not  die  my- 
self ?'1 

^  Hush  !**  said  the  lady,  gently,  but  solemnly.  •*  I 
will  not  be  so  false  to  you  as  to  bid  you  not  to  blame 
yourself!  but,  as  God  has  spared  your  life,  you  are  not 
to  despair.  You  are  not  to  make  regret  torture.  Ail 
the  physicians  tell  me  that,  under  any  circumstances,  this 
disorder  might  probably  haTe  manifested  itself  in  her 
sooner  or  later.  It  is  well  she  is  called  away  now,  for 
both  of  you !  I  trust,**  she  added,  more  impressively,  "  I 
think  that  you  will  not  forget  this  day  ;**  and  again  there 
was  silence. 

They  entered  the  house.  Almond  was  not  yisible ;  but 
Ursula  met  them  with  a  finger  on  her  lips.  She  burst 
into  tears  when  she  saw  them  ;  but,  restraining  herself, 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  little  parlour,  and  invited 
Lady  Merivale  to  enter.  Then,  taking  Robert  by  the 
hand,  she  dissppeared  with  him,  no  word  being  spoken. 

In  the  parlour  aate  one,  all  in  tears,  whom,  nererthe- 
less,  no  sorrow  could  utterly  snbdue  into  silence.  <^  Ah  ! 
dearest  Lady  Merivale,**  exclaimed  good  Miss  Warble^ 
squeezing  the  yisiter*s  hand,  '*  this,  is,  indeed,  a  time  of 
sorrow !  a  sore  welcome  home  for  me !  Poor  Agnes ! 
They  told  us,  when  she  became  rational  again,  she  could 
not  be  spared  to  ns  many  hours  longer ;  and  now,  they 
are  momently  expecting  up  stairs  ...  I  came  away,  be- 
cause I  could  not  bear  to  stay.  .  .  .  How  I  used  to 
scold  her  for  sighing.  Dear  lamb  !  I  doubt  I  was  too 
harsh  with  her.*' 

Lady  Merivale  could  herehonestly  administer  comfort 

•  •  **  O  you*re,Tery  good  to  say  so ;  and,  indeed,  I 
could  not  bear  it  now,  if  I  had  been  provoking  and 
fidgety  with  her.  Single  women  will,  you  know,  some- 
times. And  Joanna  too,  she  was  fond  of  her,  though  more 
of  a  lecturer  than  I  am.    Joanna  will  regret  her  sincere- 

ly.    Poor  Jo ;  matrimony  has  sweetened  her;  and 

that  was  more  than  one  dartd  to  pray  for.    Let  me  pour 


you  out  a  glaas  of  wine,  Lady  Merivale.  It  is  really 
choice;  the  last  of  our  travelling  stock.** 

*^  And  dear  Brandon  too,**  resiuned  the  kind  creature, 
drinking  by  herself  when  her  oflers  were  declined,  *<how 
he  will  feel  it,  when  he  recollects  all  her  tender  little  ways, 
and  how  fond  she  was  of  his  P.  2L*s  fh>m  the  very  first. 
Such  a  terrible,  terrible  shock  for  him ;  though  he  must 
be  blamed  mokt  severely  that  all  was  broken  off  between 
them.  What  creatures  men  are,  the  best  of  them :  even 
the  Archdeacon  is  forced  to  admit  it.  .  .  •  BlesB 
her,  dear  Ursula,  what  a  life  she  has  led  among  them! 
But  there  *s  something  better,  I  hope,  in  store  fbr  her.  I 
do  not  mean  that  she  is  to  marry  Mr  Almond,  valuable 
as  be  is.  O  dear,  no;  that  would  be  a  palpable  oiistake 
— ^Your  Ladyship  agrees  with  mcb" 

«  Entirely^  Ursula  will  never  marry.  She  still  loves 
the  memory  of  that  unfortunate  man,  who,  they  tell  me, 
is  going  to  be  transported,  better  than  any  otho*  living 
being,  save  her  nephew.  I  hope  they  will  live  together 
now.  He  wishes  it ;  and  I  trust  she  need  not  be  afraid 
of  his  changing  agaiiu  If  he  has  not  now  learned  to  va- 
lue his  true  friends  as  they  deserve,  I  will  give  him  up  aa 
hopeless.** 

Oh,  surely,  surely ; — the  dear  youth,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
steady  now.  Nothing,  after  all,  like  one*s  own  flesh  and 
blood.  If  Joanna  and  I  set  up  house  again  together,  (and 
really  Mr  Ashmole  presses  it  so,  that  I  can*t  find  in  my 
heart  to  refuse  him,)  could  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that 
there  are  no  ties  like  ^  home  ties  ?  I  was  beginning  to  be 
tired  of  gazing  about*  in  foreign  parts,  though  the  Arch- 
deacon was  all  we  could  desire — and  to  think  myself  an 
old  fool  for** 

In  the  pause  which  ensued,  after  the  worthy  gentlewo- 
man had  Ulked  herself  out  of  breath.  Lady  Merivale  was 
stmck  by  the  quicker  and  more  careless  treading  of  feet 
in  the  chamber  aboTe :  then  by  a  sudden  and  beayy 
sound,  like  the  falling  of  .some  one  to  the  floor.  Aftcr 
that,  all  was  still.  She  rose, foreboding  what  this  meant; 
while  Miss  Warble,  unable  to  speak,  grasped  her  hand 
tightly,  and  then,  falling  on  her  knees,  began  to  pray  as 
well  as  she  could  for  weeping.  In  another  instant,  a 
step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs,  slowly  descending,  and  a 
hand  was  on  the  lock  of  the  door.  It  opened  quietly, 
and  Mrs  Sherbrooke  presented  herself :  hardly  leas  pale 
and  agiuted  than  themselves.  **  AH  is  over,  ladies,**  she 
said,  **  and  the  poor  young  gentleman  has  fainted  on  4he 
floor  beside  her.     She  was  so  fond  of  him  !** 

And  thus  closes  our  account  of  the  adventores 
of  "  The  Lion  of  the  Coteries."  Even  these  "  gar- 
bled extracts"  must  vindicate  our  high  opinion, 
and  shew  that  this  novel,  with  great  wit  and  bril- 
liancy, possesses  rarer  and  higher  qualities.  We 
have  not  touched  upon  the  powerful  Londoo-Life 
episodeof  Philip  Warren,  and  the  womanly,  hearted 
Ursula ;  nor  yet  on  the  personalities  and  peculi- 
arities of  Almond,  and  his  old  inmate  Judith,  and 
the  Merivale  satellites.  The  genteel  comedy  of 
the  piece,  we  leave  nearly  unnoticed,  without  much 
regret.  We  have  had  all  manner  of  School  for 
Scandal  and  May  Fair  comfit,  and  spicy  charac- 
ters, or  their  shadows,  served  up  to  us  again  and 
again,  and  never  better  than  here ;  but  the  Al- 
monds, the  Cherrys,  the  Warbles,  the  Ashmoles, 
and  the  Roundheads,  are  the  daily  bread  of  life ; 
without  which  we  die,  and  the  Mrs  and  Misses 
Florida  Strongfellows,  and  Dr  Wykehames,  its 
relishing  and  natural  sauce.  Both  are  abounding 
here.  The  higher-wrought  and  pathetic  scenes 
of  Agnes'  sufiFering,  and  of  Ursula's  stronghearted 
endurance,  we  have  not  ventured  to  profane. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  remark,  that  if  this  b« 
the  production  of  a  new  writer,  which,  howerefy^ 
is  not  likely,  tbe  best  among  the  old  stagers  i 
need  to  look  to  their  laurekk 
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It  \9  adrisable^  in  order  to  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  posture  of  our  affairs,  to  note  some  par- 
ticnlars  which    occurred     preparatory   to    the 
introduction  of  the  late  Reform  Bill  into  Par- 
liament.   Men  hare  little   memory  either  for 
good  or  evil — few  events  affect  their  minds  more 
deeply  than  the  fretted  lines  do  the  sea-shore, 
which  the  coming  tide  smooths  and  obliterates, 
agaia  to  suffer  impressions  equally  transient  and 
superficial.    The  people — ^the  working  peoples- 
have  now  commenced  the  project  of  Reform^  to 
promote  which,  many,  with  that  sacred  name  in 
their  months,   are  in  effect  mere  gossips,  who 
talk  without  object  or  interest ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
genteel  advocates  for  reform  may  generally  be 
classed  among  trimmers,  renegades,  and  impost, 
ere.    Some  of  the   most   strenuous  friends  of 
liberty  in  speech  have  laughed  at  the  fancy,  and 
sne  in  particular,  it  is  said,  avowed  "that  Parlia- 
vtentary  Reform  was  a  fit  thing  to  be  made  use 
of  in  argument  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
not  to  be  carried   into  execution."     Mr  Pitt 
stood  high  among  the  exalted  talkers  about  re- 
form in  1783  and  1783 ;  and,  in  1785,  when  he  was 
Minister,  he  made  motions  on  this  subject  in  Par- 
Ihiment.    Theups  and  downs  in  political  life,  by 
the  same  persons,  terrify  the  sincere,  and  dis. 
grace    the    whole    political    world.       Sir    W. 
Cartis,  who  ofiiciated  as  a  kilted  mountebank  to 
George  the  Fourth  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  loyal 
from  top  to  toe,  had  canvassed  the  freeholders 
Middlesex  for  John  Wilkes  ;  and  if  consist. 
«icy  was  to  be  heightened  by  double  changes, 
^^es  and  Luttrel  exchanged   sides.     Wilkes 
propitiated  the  court  in  the  city  of  London — 
he  became  a  most  loyal  alderman,  and  he  was 
fsToured  at  8t  James'  ;•   while  Luttrel,  in  his 
old  age,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  King's  Ministry.      The  war  with  America 
was  declared  to  be  a  war  against  rebels — for 
were  they  not  virtually  represented  in  the  Brit. 
ish  Parliament  ? — a  fiction  for  a  fact,  in  which 
verbiage  our  constitntioo  so  ^oriously  rejoices. 
And  it  was  farther  stated  in  Pariiament,  to  sa. 
titfy  the  American  colonists,  that  they  were  not 
worse  treated  than  millions  in  England,  who 
were  taxed  and  retaxed,  yet  had  not  one  vote 
unong  them  b1\  for  a  single  Member  in  the  Brit, 
lih  legislation.    Bndi  insults  and  such  illustra. 
tkms  did  not  satisfy  the  Americans ;  while  the 
exasperated  British  Reformers  roused  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  which  occasionally  excited  expressions 
of  alarm  and  indignation  against  the  minions  of 
power.    The  American  War  had  in  France  a 
•till  greater  effect.     France  was  incomparably 
worse  govemad  than  England  ;  and  the  soldiers, 
piid  and  voluntary,  had  not  only  partieipalad  in 
the  war  of  freedom,  but  had  shared  the  crown  of 
▼J«toiTrwWi  those  who,  having  beaten  their  op.. 

•  Hii  apetchf  the  14th  of  December,  1792,  to  the  ward 
OT^PsrriQfdoii  Without,  compared  to  hie  other  writings 
V  W  speeches,  leavee  his  identitv  Auesti 
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pressors,  had  permanently  achieved  their  liberty. 
Thence    the    French    turned    their    eyes    and 
thoughts  on  their  own  miserable  state — they  felt 
their    disgrace  —  they    contrasted    their     own 
strength  with  their  own  weaknes8-.->that  they 
who  had  mainly  snatched  the  colonists  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  could  not  relieve  themselves  from 
their    own   wholesale  domestic  oppression ;   for 
they,  without  a  shade  of  representation,  with, 
out  Senate  or  Commons'  House,  had  no  voice  in 
any  public  concern ;  and   that,  while  different 
opulent  orders  had  prerogatives,  and  privileges^ 
and  exemptions  from  fiscal  exactions,  the  peopla 
and  the  poor  were  borne  down  with  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  charges,  while  a  ban  was  pronounoed 
against  their  merited  advancement.    The  Ame. 
riean  War,  also,  as  it  increased  the  financial  em- 
barrassments  of  the   French  (Governments  fm. 
proved  the   opportunities  of  the  French   Re. 
formers — and  they  profited  off  them.    The  Revo- 
lution was  effecteld  with  Uttlo  violence  :  money 
was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  Exchequer   was 
closed.     This  Revolution  was  bailed  by  many 
who  rejoiced  at  tlie  emancipation  of  the  Ameri. 
can  colonies ;    and  consistent  men  could   only 
have  felt  similar  sympathy  in  a  corresponding 
event. '   Among  those  who  triumphed  in  tho  re^ 
suit,  Mr  Fox's  voice  was  the  loudest.    George 
the  Third  and  his  courtiers,  of  course,  sympa* 
thized  with  the  monarchy*— as  Joseph  of  Gar. 
many,  when  asked,  would  ho  net  join  the  conven. 
tion — *'  No,"  said  the  Radical  Emperor;  "  royal- 
ty  is  my  order."     It  is  stated,  that  Mr  Pitt  at 
first  did  not  participate  in  thoir  terrors  ;  he  was 
then,  however,  implicated  in  an  attempt  to  awe 
Russia,  and  prevent  her   from   possessing  Oo- 
sakow.     On  this  oesasion   Mr  Jenkinson  dis« 
tinguished    himself  in  defence  of  the   British 
armament  by  an  elaborate  speech  about  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  consi- 
dered to  be  suspended  on  that  port  on  the  Blaek 
Sea.    IHsgrace  followed  tlia  eonduct  of  tfa«  Brit- 
ish Ministry :  millions  were  expended  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  and,  in  order  to  oonciiiate  the  people  for 
the  failnre  and  the  waste,  Mr  Pitt  reduced  some 
inconsiderable  taxes.    Here  is  one  of  the  many 
impoetures  which  grow  out  of  a  small  represent- 
ation of  the  people  in  Parliament ;  and  the  hush^ 
money,  corresponding  to  the  secret-service  money, 
reduces  the  fictitiems  representation  to  something 
worse  than  nothing.    Yet  all  this  but  prefaces 
the  ignorance  or  imposition  which  immediately 
followed :  the  Parliament  met  the  30th  January, 
1799 ;  the  King's  speech  states,  <'  That  the  gene- 
ral  state  ef  affiaira  in  Europe  appears  to  promise 
to  my  subjects  the  eondnaaace  of  the  present 
tranqmlUity ;"  and  Mr  Pitt,  in  accordance  with 
the  declamation  from  the  throne,  delivered  a 
most  imposing  speech  on  the  budget.    He  said 
that  the  sinking-fund  (the  bubble-fund)  would, 
with  a  eonthnied  peace,  complete  the  object  of 
its  inelitotioa  in  the  year  laos— Umt  is,  the  na. 
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tional  debt  would  be  liqnidated  in  sixteen  yean 
from  that  period.  Daring  this  Parliamentary 
parade^  different  tumults  occurred  in  England. 
Dr  Kippis  honoured  the  French  Revolution  by 
a  public  commemoration :  Dr  Priestley  wished 
to  foUowthe  precedent  inBirmingham :  a  Church- 
and.King  mob  made  war  on  Dr  Priestley's 
house>  and,  after  irreparable  injury^  forced  him 
to  take  refuge  in  America*  Have  the  Reformers 
of  Birmingham  paid  a  tribute  to  his  memory  ?-~ 
Not  that  they  can  honour  him^  for  honour  is  self- 
derived^  but  as  a  judgment  against  their  towns- 
men^ who,  by  that  act,  in  some  measure  stigma- 
tized  their  town.  This  and  similar  outrages, 
perhaps^  farther  increased  the  spirit  of  the  people 
in  favour  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Radical 
Reform.  Then  the  associations  which  began 
with  American  resistance  were  recruited  or  re- 
organized,  and  the  support  which  they  had  given 
to  the  American  Colonists  was  easily  transferred 
to  the  Reformers  of  France.  Some  members 
dropped  off<— some  turned  on  their  associates. 
Mr  Burke  declared  against  clubs,  &c ;  yet  he 
admitted  that  he  belonged  to  more  clubs 
than  one,  '*  in  which  the  principles  of  the  Gloru 
0U9  JUvolutum  are  held  in  the  highest  rever- 
ence." — Reflectiofu,  p.  S.  And  what  was  this 
glorious  revolution  ?  He  says,  *^  It  was  a  re- 
▼olution  not  made  but  prevented.  We  made 
no  revolution ;  no,  nor  any  alteration  at  all."* 
A  glorious,  truly  a  most  inglorious  revolution ; 
and  such,  in  fact,  have  been  the  reforms  of  the 
laws— civil,  judicial,  fiscal,  constitutional — by  our 
patriotic,  overweening  egotists.  Such  was  the 
last  Reform  Bill,  as  is  now  evident  and  admitted ; 
and  it  will  become  less  and  less  a  reform.  There 
is  an  accruing  indemnity  for  the  paucity  of  good 
intended  by  its  framers,  in  the  law  of  property, 
which  nullifies  all  reform.  Primogeniture,  so 
honoured  by  Burke  and  the  Tory  faction,  adds 
and  superadds  to  individuals  masses  of  wealth  ; 
while  the  law  of  descent  in  France  is  equitable, 
distributing  wealth  and  diffusing  power.  There 
the  aristocracy  of  riches  may  rise  in  the  spring 
head ;  but  it  must  soon  refresh  the  surrounding 
country.  Wealth  may  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  a  few ;  but  the  law  transfers  it,  in  the  next 
descent,  among  many  heirs ;  which  is  repeated  in 
each  successive  generation.  Mr  Burke  assailed 
the  French  Revolution  at  its  commencement ;  for 
it  was  not  a  sham,  like  the  glorious  English 
Revolution.  He  wrote  his  most  abusive  '*  Letter," 
&C,  in  1789,  against  the  People  and  their  pro. 
ceedings;  and,  passing  over  many  questionable 
points,  we  may  ask,  if  some  excesses  did  occur 
thus  early,  who  were  to  blame  ?  The  People  ? 
no.  And  Macchiavelli  discharges  the  People.  On 
auch  occasions,  he  imputes  the  discredit  of  such 
offiences  to  their  masters.  He  says,  that  a  people 
who  had  lived  under  a  Prince,  are  like  a  savage 
animal,  which,  after  being  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  pent  up  in  a  prison,  escapes  by  accident 
into  the  country,  runs  riot,  and,  in  ignorance  of 
its  aptitudes  and  means  of  defence,  becomes  the 
prey  of  others.  Maochiavel  does  not  revile  the 
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People,  but  the  Princes  who,  having  weakened 
or  depraved  them  by  their  power,  disable  them 
from  enjoying  their  liberty  with  discretion.  He 
also  defends,  in  a  long  chapter,  the  people  from 
the  chaise  of  ingratitude,  fixing  that  vice  iko 
on  the  Princes.  Further,  I  may  remark  a  stroog 
contrast  between  Mr  Burke's  observations  and 
Macchiavel's.  The  former  would  honour  a  re- 
volution in  proportion  as  it  effected  little ;  while 
the  Florentine  secretary  declared  that  the  capital 
defect  of  revolutions  had  been  that  they  had  net 
gone  far  enough.  This  imperfection  the  Freneh 
people,  or,  if  the  fact  be  charged  truly,  the 
philosophers,  did  not  commit.  Some  of  the  laws 
of  radical  excellence  have  been  abolished  or 
obscured,  but  the  law  of  equal  inheritance,  with 
the  small  breach  of  the  tnajoraU,  continues, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  Freneh.  This 
was  a  dreadful  crime,  socially  and  politically,  in 
Burke's  estimation.  He  honoured  primogeni. 
ture ;  glorified  the  great  landholders,  even  more 
than  Lord  John  Russell's  Reform  Bill ;  called 
them  the  ballMt  of  the  con^^t^u^um-— a  ballast  that 
sinks  us,  stinting  our  people  of  their  food,  and 
the  manufacturers  of  Uieir  market.  Mr  Borke 
has  been  treated  with  culpable  partiality,  in  a 
late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  He 
passed  for  a  Whig,  yet  he  was,  aa  Johnson  said 
of  him  and  himself-*'^  He  is  as  g^reat  a  Tory  as 
I  am."  He  began  his  official  career  with  gross 
sycophancy.  He  called  the  King's  message,  in 
1782,  "  the  best  of  messages  to  the  best  of  Peo- 
ple, from  the  best  of  Kings*' — The  best  of  Kings! 
Is  this  Burke  the  Whig  ?— Rather  one  of  the 
Omrahs  mentioned  by  Bemier,  who  relates— 
^'When  the  King  speaks,  they  hold  up  their 
hands  and  cry,  wonder,  wonder !"  The  best  of 
Kings ! — and  this  uttered  immediately  a(Ur  the 
war  with  the  American  colonies,  which  Borke  had 
denounced ;  a  war  which  this  best  of  Kings  was 
probably  the  first  to  urge,  and,  as  he  himself  said 
to  the  AmericanAmbassador,Uiela8t  to  renounce. 
All  existing  Kings  were  the  best.  George  was 
superlative,  Louis  XVI.  something  more ;  bat 
the  People  were  worse  and  worse.  Right-mind, 
edness  and  royalty  at  one  side ;  error  and  the 
People  on  the  other.  Yet,  what  said  this  rerf 
man.  not  speaking  at  large,  but  after  hsTiof 
fixed  the  reader's  attention  to  particulars  ?  1a 
his  pamphlet  on  the  <'  Present  Discontents,"  he 
quotes  SuUy,  who  declared  that  revolutions  do 
not  come  by  chance  or  caprice,  and  that  the 
populace  never  rise  from  a  passion  to  attack, 
but  from  impatience  to  endure — Burke  sddioj;, 
^' These  are  the  words  of  a  great  man;  of  a 
Minister  of  State^  and  zealous  asserter  of  wm- 
arohy.  They  are  applied  to  a  system  of  favourit- 
ism, which  was  adopted  by  Henry  III.  of  France, 
and  to  the  dreadful  consequences  it  produced. 
What  he  said  of  revolutions  is  equally  true  of 
all  great  disturbances."  Yet  this  same  Mr 
Burke,  in  respect  to  the  revolution  in  Frano8» 
professed  to  consider  it  an  inexplicable  casnaltj, 
or,  if  not  causeless,  the  ereature  of  Vol^  ' 
Rousseau,  Condorcet,  Mably,  and  the 
Encyclopaedists.     Spleen  and   Scribleru^  sii^ 
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to  bave  taken  full  posseaaion  of  hia  facnlties. 
What  waa  new  wna  discredited;  yet  novelty 
U  neither  good  nor  bad;  and  the  hiatorian 
Hume  says^  '^  That  the  chief  improyementa  in  the 
British  Gonstitation  have  been  effected  by  violent 
innoratioo."  He  played  the  aophiat  egregioualy 
in  his  vocation^  talking  of  morally  true  and  poli. 
tically  false ;  he  defended  monkeries ;  and,  still 
farther  tampering  with  truths  he  defended  miired 
fronts  in  courts  and  palaces,  and  nobility — the 
Corinthian  capUals  in  society ;  but  the  working 
daases — the  Caryatides  in  his  political  architec- 
ture— he  condemned^  heaping  on  them  a  quota- 
tion from  Ecclesiasticua — *'  for  their  talk  is  of 
oxen"  He  also  quotes  most  approvingly  from 
the  preceding  verse — "  And  he  that  hath  little 
basinets  shall  become  wiser ;"  hence  Parliament 
is  called  the  collective  wisdom.  Certainly  few 
can  have  leas  to  do  than  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  the  lawa  are  monumenta  of  their  idleness 
and  wisdom.  He  praised  the  Queen  of  France 
in  such  terms  as  a  premature  schoolboy  would  his 
first  love  for  a  Miss  in  her  teens.  Then  came 
chivalry  emblazoned — an  antiquated  foppery^ 
and  kindred  to  the  elder  Holy  Alliance.  When, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  the 
ifi^e  for  violence  and  plundering  abated,  the 
Society  of  Militea  Jesu  Christi  de  Narbonna 
CM«ed  its  dignity.  Mr  Burke  vaunted  that,  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  chivalry,  **  vice  lost  half  its 
enJ,  by  losing  all  its  grossness."  The  French 
memoirs  of  lords  and  ladies  are  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. Even  Moliere's  pieces,  composed  for  the 
court,  notwithstanding  their  exquisite  merit,  are 
equally  diaguating  as  to  the  refinement  of  vice 
among  the  chivalrous  French.  To  be  sure,  much 
reserve  was  shewn  by  the  lady  mothers  who  fur. 
niihed  a  continual  stream  of  retiring  virtue  to 
the  Regent's  pare  atuB  eerfs ;  and  what  peerless 
vice  was  his  who  declared,  qu'il  n'aimoit  pas  lee 
plaiiire  innocene!  Yet  Mr  Burke*s  eloquence 
and  learning  are  advanced,  as  if  they  could  cover 
bis  political  hostility  to  reform,  and  qualify  his 
outragea  against  a  people  daring  to  emerge  from 
despotism,  with  its  category  of  grinding  vexa- 
tions. Mr  Burke  is  'most  anxious  to  justify  his 
consistency.  When  he  came  into  office  with  the 
^higs,  he  began  his  placemanship  in  England  by 
a  plan  of  economical  reform  throughout  the  whole 
civil  expenditure.  And  the  Annual  Register, 
17B2,  p.  180 — his  own  Register — stated,  that  on 
this  occasion  he  spoke  with  great  emotion.  This 
vu  catching  ;  for  hia  seconder,  Mr  Powys,  also 
spoke  with  signs  of  great  emotion.  How  far  waa 
this  theatrical  ?  for  we  know  that  Mr  Burke,  im- 
proving on  Macbeth  and  the  air-drawn  dagger, 
ud  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  threw  on  the 
floor  of  the  Houae  of  Commons  a  dagger,  when 
be  announced  that  three  thouaand  anbstantial 
daggera  had  been  lately  manufactured  in  Bir- 
Bungham.  This  aentimental  economiat,  always 
conaiatent,  did,  for  the  tare  and  tret  for  his  well- 
*cted  virtue,  receive  an  enormous  penaion  out  of 
the  very  fund  on  which  he  declared  no  penaion 
thonld  be  charged.  Yet  Mr  Burke's  consistency, 
even  in  this  caae^  may  be  reconciled  by  the  foU 


lowing  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Reflections, 
&c. : — "  These  come  from  one  who  wishes  to  pre- 
serve consistency,  but  would  preserve  consist- 
ency by  varying  his  means  to  secure  the  unity  of 
his  end."  The  Edinburgh  Review  not  only  glossed 
over  this  man's  character,  but  pronounced  him  a 
peculiar  prophet.  Never  did  man  exhibit  less 
foreknowledge.  He  said — Annual  Register,  1793, 
p.  181 — in  order  to  promote  the  war,  that  the 
most  expensive  part  of  a  war  was  always  the 
beginning.  The  French  war  was  prodigiously 
the  reverse.  He,  so  far  from  being  prospective, 
could  not  see,  or  would  not  recognise  what  was 
obvious  to  alL  He  said,  in  1790,  in  reply  to  Mr 
Flood,  in  his  speech  for  Parliamentary  Reform, 
that  the  people  were  indifferent  to  reform  ;  yet, 
he  says,  he  published  his  thoughts  on  the  French 
Constitution,  to  prevent  them  from  being  induced 
to  imitate  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  people  were 
in  great  commotion.  Hence  we  had  Mr  Wind- 
ham praising  the  happy  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons — Annual  Register,  1790,  p.  80 ;  Mr 
Jenkinson,  asserting  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  it,  thus — "  Could  any  gentleman  prove,  that  at 
any  time  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  not  in  unison  with  the  opinions  of  the  nation? 
He  maintained  they  could  not  in  a  single  instance." 
Mr  Pitt  took  up  the  same  theme,  and  advised 
Mr  Burke  to  cease  abusing  the  French  constitu- 
tion, and  substitute  the  praise  of  the  English, 
though  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
more  glorified  the  one  or  more  vilified  the  other 
—they  were  to  Mr  Burke  the  «  Beauty  and  the 
Beast."  Every  incident  proved  that  the  spirit 
of  reform  was  vigorous,  by  the  means  taken  to 
awe  the  malecontents — the  fright  and  desertions 
of  the  talking  patriots — ^the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
who  changed  hispurpose  from  reform  to  strength- 
en the  People's  power,  to  the  construction  of 
round  towers  along  the  coast,  to  prevent  them 
being  surprised  seawards.  Mr  Pitt,  a  brother 
Reformer,  withdrew  his  name  also  from  the  re- 
forming firm,  and  condemned  the  clubs  of  which 
he  had  been  a  member.  The  alarm  and  panic  of 
the  Constitutionalists  were  prodigious.  Mr 
Burke  objected  to  relieving  the  Bohemians  from 
feudal  servitude ;  and,  in  a  private  conversation 
with  Mr  Curwen,  he  started  into  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  because  he,  Mr  Cur  wen,  affirmed  facts 
derived  from  his  own  direct  knowledge  of  the 
country. — (Curwen's  Letters  on  Ireland,  v.  ii.,  p. 
92.)  Indeed,  such  was  the  terror  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy of  the  spread  of  popular  sentiments,  that 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  was  declared  in 
the  Lords  to  be  connected  with  the  levelling  sys- 
tem and  the  Rights  of  Man. — {Annual  Register, 
1793,  p.  90.) 

During  this  period  two  games  were  playing, 
by  the  King  and  Ministry^at  the  same  time.  First, 
it  was  said  the  people  were  indifferent  to  Reform, 
and  most  comforti^le,  present  and  prospectively; 
for,  as  I  have  said,  Mr  Pitt  calculated  on  a  long 
peace,  and  a  clearance  of  the  National  Debt  in  a 
few  years.  And  he  further  stated,  that,  (the  30th 
of  April,  1792,)  •'  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
we  enjoy  an  unexampled  state  of  political  happi- 
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ness."  This  halcyon  announcement  was  soon 
changed ;  for,  in  the  next  month.  May  21,  a  pro- 
clamation was  isgued  denouncing  the  endeavours 
to  bring  into  contempt  the  wise  and  wholesome 
provisions  made  at  the  time  of  the  glorious  Revo. 
lution,  and  since  strengthened  and  enforced  by 
consequent  la vrs,  for  the  preservation  and  security 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  faithful  and 
loving  subjects,  &c.  This  state  of  perplexity 
was  soon  decided  by  the  principals  of  the  Euro- 
pean confederacy,  the  mighty  friends  of  order, 
and  religion,  and  property,  and  peace — the  Em. 
peror  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Prussia — who 
prepared  to  march  into  France  at  the  head,  it 
was  said,  of  300,000  men.  Of  this  force,  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  supposed  to  be  the  greatest 
captain  of  the  age,  was  generalissimo.  Some 
time  before,  he  had,  at  the  head  of  a  Prussian 
army,  mastered  the  Dutch  Patriots.  He  issued  a 
proclamation  fromCoblentz,  July  the25th,  1793,in 
M'hich  he  declared,  that  he  entered  France  "  to 
put  an  end  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  throne  and 
the  altar;  to  restore  the  King  to  his  legitimate 
power,  to  liberty  and  safety.  That  the  Emperor 
and  King  do  not  mean  to  meddle  in  the  govern, 
ment  of  France ;"  (Russia,  another  confederate, 
had  just  extinguished  the  constitution  of  Poland, 
and  was  overrunning  the  country,  which  was  a 
third  time  to  be  divided  between  her  and  her 
allies ;)  "  and  that,  if  the  Parisians  do  not  imme- 
diately comply  with  this  command,  they  shall 
suffer  the  most  exemplary  and  avenging  punish^ 
ment,  by  giving  up  the  city  of  Paris  to  mililary 
execution,  and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction,'* 
&c.  The  Duke  issued  another  proclamation,  two 
days  after,  denouncing  similar  vengeance  against 
the  inhabitants  of  other  towns  in  France  who 
might  transgress  his  behests;  and  yet^  after 
these  dreadful  threats,  thundered  throughout 
the  extent  of  France,  it  was  held  a  crying  sin 
that  the  French  rose  in  their  might,  became  an 
armed  nation,  tried  their  King,  who  had  been 
seized  flying  to  join  theGerman  invaders,  and  that 
they  confiscated  the  property  of  the  emigrants 
marshalled  to  assist  them.  The  Duke's  proclam- 
ation tested  not  merely  the  spirit  but  the  common 
sense  of  the  French ;  they  were  to  decide  on 
their  own  lives,  and  the  existence  of  France  as  a 
nation.  Had  the  assailing  Emperor  and  Kings 
succeeded,  probably  France  would  have  also 
been  partitioned,  and  another  Nicholas  might 
now,  having  seised  the  remnant,  sent  its  brave 
inhabitants  to  join  the  Poles  in  their  beggary 
and  dispersion  throughout  Europe.  The  Ger- 
mans marched  on,  proclaiming  the  Bourbons  and 
legitimacy.  They  entered  Champagn^e.  Sour 
grapes,  they  say,  forced  those  who  promised  to 
inllict  such  unexampled  horrors  on  the  Parisians, 
to  retreat.  Had  they  succeeded,  and  only  re- 
instated the  King,  and  clergy,  and  noblesse  in 
power,  France  would  have  ^en  back,  as  Spain 
did  when  a  French  army  marched  through  that 
country,  and  restored  the  often  sworn  Ferdinand 
to  absolute  power.  Then,  indeed,  might  have 
been  truly  said  of  France,  as  the  celebrated 
Ozenstiem  did  sarcastically,  on  returning  to 


Spain,  after  a  long  absence,  *'  //  n*y  a  n'cn 
chang^,"  Had  the  Bourbons  and  the  royal 
satellites  been  restored  under  the  auspioM  of 
these  German  despots,  there  would  have  bten  a 
change,  and  for  the  worse ;  for  in  what  way 
did  they  reform  themselves  after  their  baniih- 
ment,  and  vagrancy,  and  distress,  and  restor- 
ation, and  rejection,  and  re-restoration  ^.-It 
was  truly  said  of  the  emigrants,  royal,  and  noble, 
and  ecclesiastical,  that  '*  they  learned  nothing, 
and  forgot  nothing;"  and  Charles  X.,  and  Polign- 
ac,  and  their  ordinances,  proved  that  they  were 
determined  on  perdition — the  curse  of  urredeem- 
able  bigotry  and  tyranny  was  stamped  on  their 
heart ;  and  they  were  finally  dethroned  and  ex- 
patriated in  the  famous  days  of  July,  with  little 
more  agitation  and  bloodied,  so  entirely  had 
they  worn  out  their  credit,  than  occurs  in  some 
tithe  quarrels  between  the  Irish  peasantry  and 
the  Protestant  parsons. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  affairs,  from  which 
the  French  convulsion  and  the  allied  sore- 
reigns  of  Germany  for  a  while  carried  us,  be- 
yond the  immediate  sequence  of  events : — The 
proclamation  of  the  English  King,  dated  the 
21st  of  May,  1792,  relative  to  the  endeavours  of 
the  lieges  to  bring  into  contempt  the  wise  laws 
of  our  incomparable  constitution,  was  followed 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  forces  by  sea  and 
land  ;  by  building  barracks — for  soldiers  ootild 
not  be  trusted  among  citizens.  The  militia  wss 
called  out ;  Hanoverians  were  introduced  into 
England;  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  suspended, 
five  millions  were  voted  to  sustain  commerdal 
credit ;  with  secret  conunittees ;  green  bags ;  the 
alien  bill ;  bills  respecting  foreign  oorrespondenee; 
Post-Ofiice  spies,  and  spies  of  all  kinds;  and 
secret-service  money.  Then  began  prodigioai 
trials,  and  still  more  prodigious  convictions  and 
judgments.  Mnir  and  Palmer  were  tried  for 
leasing-making  in  Scotland,  and  sentenced  to  be 
transported  to  Botany  Bay  for  fourteen  yesn. 
At  this  trial,  a  judge  held  that  no  one  not  having 
land  had  any  right  publicly  to  discuss  political 
questions.  This  judgment  was  justified  in  Psr- 
liament ;  and  Mr  Dundas  backed  the  law.ofioer 
who  stated  that  the  English  laws  were  not  ssifi- 
ciently  severe.  This  Dundas  found  that  the 
English  laws  were  sufficiently  severe — "  He  ihaD 
have  judgment  without  mercy  who  has  had  so 
mercy."  Then  came  the  trials  of  Home  Tooke, 
Hardy,  Joyce,  Sec,  They  were  members  of 
societies  which  had  arisen  towards  the  close  of 
the  AmericanWar,  which  obliged  theGoTemment 
to  do  justice  to  public  opinion.  Mr  Pitt  vai 
summoned  to  give  evidence  on  these  trials,  is 
order  that  he  might  exonerate  certain  societies 
from  odium,  by  avowing  himself  to  have  belonged 
to  them.  For  once  his  recollection  failed  him;  but 
Mr  Sheridan  refredied  his  memory,  and  he  after- 
wards retracted  his  testimony.  The  accused, 
triumphantly,  and  with  general  approbation, 
were  declared  not  guilty.  Yet  they  were  pis- 
nounced,  by  the  heartless  and  murderous  oown 
counsel,  acquitted  felons.  To  all  these  Aiug* 
add  the  resistance  of  France :  which  l^e  pt9^ 
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Barke  declared  conld  not  long  continue ;  for,  he 
said,  France  was  extin^ished — a  void  in  Europe 
—and  that  the  warrior  spirit  of  its  once  hrave 
people  had  passed  away ;  quoting  '^  Gallo»  olim 
helh  JhruUse,"  The  reverse  was  soon  proved. 
To  the  retreat  of  the  allied  arms  under  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  was  added  the  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  York  at  Dunkirk.  Notwithstanding  every 
obstacle  raised  to  the  expression  of  puhlic  opi- 
nion, mismanagement  and  defeats  forced  the 
People  openly  to  resume  their  opposition.  In 
Copenhagen  Fields^  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
met  to  petition  for  peace ;  and  the  King  was 
assailed^  on  going  to  Parliament^  with  cries  of 
«  Peace !— Bread !"  Then  the  Seditious-Meet- 
ings Bill  passed  ;  and  Mr  Windham  said  Min- 
isters were  determined  to  exert  vigour  beyond 
tke  law.  So  they  did  in  the  .American  War^  as  they 
We  done  on  the  present  Canadian  outbreak ; 
BO  they  did  repeatedly  in  the  French  war ;  but  it 
never  oocurred  to  them  to  reform  the  evils  in 
these  or  other  cases^  till  they  had  fought  them- 
selves into  difficulties,  and  disgrace,  and  debt. 
As  to  America  so  to  France— they  thought  they 
codd  conquer  the  colonies,  they  were  assured 
they  could  conquer  France,  and  thus  have  the 
English  Reformers  at  their  mercy.  And  what 
was  the  issue  ?  In  the  next  year,  1797,  Bona- 
parte, at  the  head  of  young  France  against  old 
Europe,  succeeded  in  eighty-four  engagements, 
fourteen  of  which  were  pitched  battles;  and 
had  not  Bonaparte  undertaken  the  Russian  war, 
while  the  fate  of  Spain  was  undecided,  England 
would  have  been  prostrate  before  this  man's 
omnipotent  vengeance.  As  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  how  has  the  French  war,  advocated  by 
our  Li vea-and- Fortunes  Men,  and  the  defenders 
of  our  property  and  constitution,  left  both  pro- 
pertyand  constitution?  The  King,  Ministry,  and 
corruptionists  began  this  war  with  a  taxation  of 
about  sixteen  millions,  which  now,  after  twenty- 
one  years'  peace,  nearly  equals  fifty-two  mil- 
Hons,  with  a  debt  increased  to  eij^t  hundred 


millions.  The  debt,  at  the  former  period,  as  I 
before  stated,  Mr  Pitt  calculated,  would  have 
been  cleared  in  1808 ;  yet  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  instead  of  calculating  National 
Debt  or  interest,  confines  his  financial  expecta- 
tion to  saving,  by  some  economical  arrangement, 
£3,000  in  twenty  years  from  the  present  time. 
In  contemplating  this  debt,  I  am  happy  to  quote, 
i^provingly,  a  remark  of  one  whom  hitherto  I 
could  not  conscientiously  praise.  Mr  Burke,  in 
his  "Reflections,"  p.  229,  says — "Nations  are 
wading,  deeper  and  deeper,  into  an  ocean  of 
boundless  debt.  Public  debts,  which  at  first 
were  a  security  to  governments,  by  interesting 
many  in  the  public  tranquillity,  are  likely,  in 
their  excess,  to  become  the  means  of  their  sub- 
version." Debt  was  the  inmiediate  cause  of  the 
French  Revolution ;  yet,  last  Session,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  talked  of  "  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
3  per  cents."  They  will  be  further  simplified* 
Political  retribution  has  been  postponed  by  the 
French  war,  as  a  dam  impedes  a  coming  flood. 
The  People  are  pressing  for  Universal  Suffrage. 

I  shall  stop  for  the  present  with  a  quotation 
from  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  published  at  the  begin-* 
ning  of  the  French  Revolution — "  Political  in-> 
equality  is  equally  inconsistent  with  the  prindplea 
of  natural  right,  and  the  objects  of  civil  institu- 
tion ;  men  retain  a  right  to  share  in  their  govern- 
ment, because  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  one  man 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  possession  by  another, 
which  is  evidently  the  case  when  the  surrender 
of  a  natural  right  can  be  created  by  society." 
Vindiei€B  Ckillica,  p.  225.  Universal  Suffrage  is  the 
movement  question  now,  as  it  was  formerly.  The 
nation  is  at  peace— the  people  are  greatly  inu 
proved  in  ability  and  knowledge — and  the  want 
of  popular  authority  in  the  representation  is  felt 
both  by  consumers  and  producers ;  and  by  all, 
not  placemen,  in  the  excess  of  expenditure,  and 
in  the  overwhelming  amount  of  taxation. 
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Thb  changing  or  progressive  spirit  of  every  age 
»  manifested  in  nothing  more  distinctly  than  in 
its  contemporaneous  popular  poetry.  Nay,  it 
i&ight  probably  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  popu- 
Iftr  poetry  ifl  one  marked  embodiment  of  that  spirit. 
It  is  not,  however,  among  the  lingering  imitators 
of  Byron,  or  of  the  elegant  and  mellifluous  He- 
mans  and  her  tuneful  confraternity,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  poetry  which  reveals  the  expand- 
uig  and  brooding  heart  of  the  People,  and  which, 
wherever  it  may  germinate,  is  sure  first  to  break 
forth  at  the  plough,  the  loom,  the  forge,  in  the 
village  school,  or  in  the  workshop  of  the  skilled 
artisan ; — at  one  period,  if  religious  excitement 
l»e  the  prevailing  cause,  in  rude  satire  and  ruder 
hymns ;  at  another,  in  such  patriotic  Ijrrics  as 
"  The  Marseillaise  March,"  or  the  impassioned 
■trains  of  Kdrner.  The  popular  poetry  of  the 
present  day  is  quite  as  f  ignificant  a  token  of  the 
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times  as  ever  was  '^  Hudibras"  or  ''  Lillebul- 
leroo ;"  and  it  possesses,  with  a  higher,  as  distinc* 
tive  a  character— thoughtful,  energetic,  earnest, 
su^^stive,  bursting  with  real  feeling  and  deep 
meanings.  As  the  most  potent  utterers  of  the 
human  heart  and  soul  in  this  new  mode,  we  may 
instance  Ebenezer  Elliott,  in  England,  and 
Stranger,  in  France;  the  one  trained  at  the 
forge,  the  other  in  the  printing-office,  and  both 
in  boyhood  intellectually  excited  by  the  strife 
of  social  elements — the  heavings  of  the  society 
breaking  up  around  them.  Poetry — or  caU  it 
what  we  may — ^that  impassioned  language  in 
which  men  deeply  moved  are  compelled  to  give 
utterance  to  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  has 
formed  a  leading  feature  in  the  lighter  depart* 
ment  of  this  Magazine  from  its  commencement, 
so  that  a  volume  of  purely  Radieal  Poetry,  of  no 
every-day  quality,  could  now  be  collected  from 
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it*  pagM*  Tha  htinible  peat  of  this  oew  ordar 
may  somatimaa  be  mda  in  speaeh  and  manner ; 
for  in  giving  utterance  to  the  yearning!  of  hie 
heart  and  the  eoaringe  of  hie  imagination,  hie 
aim  ie  not,  ae  of  old^  to  pleaae,  hot  to  rouae, 
yivify^  and  Ulnminate.  But  whatever  may  be 
wanting  in  the  accomplbhmeat  of  veree^  ia  more 
than  made  up  by  vigour  and  downright  ear- 
nettneei^  by  pure  and  lofty  feeling,  and  by  the 
large  interfuiion  of  the  spirit  of  truth  and  love. 
Popular  poetry,  ae  a  sign  of  the  times,  is  not 
limited  to  the  ezpreesion  of  polttieal  or  eeotar. 
ian  opinion.  Where  bacdianalian  songs  predom- 
iaated,  we  have  Temperance  lays,  which  are  far 
from  being  milk  and  water  compositions.  In- 
stead of  the  laudations  of  those  who  have  steeped 
the  earth  in  misery  and  blood,  which  have  re- 
sounded through  the  popular  verse  of  aU  agee, 
the  people  begin  to  chant  the  praises  of  such 
heroic  benefactors  of  their  kind  as  Milton  and 
Washington,  Pranklin  or  James  Watt.  Though 
the  love  and  admiration  of  Nature  has  gfrown  and 
must  ever  grow  with  mental  cultivation,  and  the 
consequent  refinement  of  taAe,  instead  of  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Moon,  or  Sonnets  to  the  Glow, 
worm,  and  such  other  trivial  if  pretty  themes,  we 
meet  with  Odes  to  Labour,  passionate  aesertions 
of  the  unalienable  rights  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  eulogies  on  those  who  have  entitled  them, 
selves  to  its  gratitude  and  blessing.  The  high 
destinies  of  mankind,  and  the  progressive  amelio^ 
ration  of  society,  are  among  the  august  themes 
of  the  new  order  of  popular  bards  ^  and  we  may 
affirm  of  all  of  them,  that,  if  they  fail  in  the 
higher  order  oi  poetry,  not  one  is  seduced  by 
that  vapid,  tinkling  sing-song,  which  haa  so 
long  been  mistaken  for  poetry.  Prom  our  aeeu. 
mulated  stores  of  this  species  of  modem  verse— 
the  Poetry  of  the  People— we  now  propose  to 
select  a  few  specimens,  differing  in  style  and 
metres,  but  with  a  common  origin,  and  posseesing 
many  family  features.  By  thus  disposing  of  the 
sterner  spirits,  we  shall  also  clear  the  way  for 
that  Annual  Feast  of  the  Poets,  which  it  has 
been  our  good  custom  to  celebrate  in  September. 
Let  us,  then,  without  farther  preamble,  open 
with  this  emphatic  question — 

WHO  ABB  EABTB's  MIOHTT  OKES  ? 

Who  ars  earth*t  mighty  onat? 
The  aceptred  monarchs,  and  the  lords  of  power, 

Whose  wide  dominioti* 
Stretch  over  land  and  aea,  frooi  thoTe  to  shers  f 

Who  are  earth  *§  mighty  onae  f 
Warriors  whoee  red  handa  grasp  tha  battle  blade  i^ 

Anarchy*a  nithleM  soa% 
Whose  breath  a  nniTene  in  anguish  laid  ? 

Who  are  earth's  mighty  ones  ? 
Priests  who  bind  eonls  in  superstitlon^i  spelt* 

Whoee  foul  contagion  runs 
Thro*  crery  breaat,  dark,  wild,  and  tsnible? 

Are  these  earth*!  mighty  oiise,— 
Such  aa  she  boasts,  with  heaven,  eqoalitj  ? 

Are  these  her  glorious  sons, 
Who  win  her  name  an  immortality  ? 

O  Earth,  where  is  thy  shame, 
That  thou  should*st  bear  saeh  children  In  thy  womb  f 

WhsM  is  the  volee  of  Ikms, 
TocaU  thsBiiffhtyframobliTlea*s  tomb? 


Whsrs  is  the  patriot  heii4 
Tht  atraagth  of  honour,  and  tha  trust  «f  fidth  ? 

Where  is  the  deathleaa  band, 
Who  drew  in  glory  at  their  earliest  breath  f 

Where  is  the  Freeman's  boast — 
The  prondest,  man  can  nttcr— **  I  am  ttttf 

Which,  when  all  else  ia  lost, 
Xesudna  with  him  to  all  stamityf 

Where  la  the  aound  that  nlaed 
The  flasM  of  victory  in  each  high  heart  ? 

Whan  are  tboaa  aetiona  praised 
In  aong,  whose  Inatre  nerer  can  depart  ? 

Theaa  are  earth's  mighty  ones- 
These  win  the  meed  of  an  undying  name— 

These  are  her  glorious  sons, 
Heifs  of  her  tmst,  Inheritora  of  fiwi* ! 

No  tyrant  diadem— 
Badge  of  a  people's  suflering^Mads  tWr  wrasth  i 

Their  oaraaat  'a  tha  gem 
Formed  from  tha  eryatal  of  afRsctlon'a  breath. 

We  cannot  follow  this  with  any  piece  eo  appro- 
priate as  the  praise  of  one  of  Earth's  traeit 
'*  mighty  ones,"  one  of  her  meet  glorious  sons. 

ODE  TO  WASBINOTOir. 

"  Dlgnun  laode  Ttnua  nuMi  vetat  mart. 
CalaauiMbM^**  Boaica. 

A  nasM  that  all  with  Ueasiiigs  graat !    Yes^  go 

Where'er  th*  inconstant  aon  illnmes  this  worid* 
As  far  aa  wares  may  waft  or  winds  shall  bbw; 

Where'er  the  flag  of  freedom  is  unfurl'd. 

(The  tyrant  to  tha  dust  fm  afar  huri'd ;) 
Or  whara  tha  BUawm  cringaa  to  the  laah. 

And  tha  indignant  lip  ia  neTsr  cnrl'd. 
Ye  tbundcrbolta,  why  apeed  ye  not  to  daah 
Tour  rain  on  the  tyrant  with  ayenging  crash  ^ 

Yea,  far  and  wide,  great  stream  {  aa  on  thy  shorei 

Oannt  Meioehsbe!*  is  proclaimed  hla  name; 
As  a  dirinity,  for  e?er  more^ 

Men  hail  it  with  a  worshlppteff  acotoim  I 

For  his  alono  is  an  uaaulUed  fiuua 
That  blooma  immortal— blooms  on  earth,  on  bifl^ 

Knowing  no  winter ;  in  ita  pride,  the  aame 
As  when  thy  banks  rererbed  a  nation's  cry, 
OrataAd  ft  peace  and  well-samad  iudaps^idMey. 

His  csoae  was  jastice,  freadoai,  and  his  hosse : 
Britons,  conld  yen  rssist  a  cauaa  ao  Jaal  f 

Ya  who  bad  foogbt  for  <*  aqoal  righta'*  whUsM^ 
And  dared  to  curb  a  tyi  ant's  lawleas  lost| 
And  ye  prevailed.     Faithful  to  the  tmst 

Of  liberty,  your  aona  beyond  the  aeaa, 
E'en  like  yonraelyea,  have  struck  for  flnaadom  t  suit 

Oppreaaloii,  like  some  rancorons  diaeaae, 

Exterminate  yonr  sons  because  your  tyrants  pUase? 

Fins,  but  not  lawless    resolute^  not  raab  t 
Patriota  awake  when  freedom  calla  s  tha  call 

Is  like  the  thunder.roar  :  th'  awakening  flash 
Heralds  to  frredom  and  the  tyrant's  MU 
Proclaiming  fk«adom  to  the  slaTe— to  alt 

Great  is  tha  cauaa— a  cauae  lor  gods  to  flghU- 
To  borat  man*a  shacklea— trample  down  hk  tbni^ 

Contend  for  home,  and  liberty,  and  right ; 

And,  should  the  price  be  \iftj  resign  it  with  deOfbt ! 

This  Acrostic,  wbicb  comes  to  us  from  ooa  si 
our  largest  manufacturing  towne,  will  be  its  owl 
interpreter.  It  follows  naturally  in  the  order  n 
arrangement. 

ACROSTIC. 

Henry,  thou  hast  in  British  hssrU  a 
Enshrin'd  in  lore  thy  peacefal  gleriaa  are; 
Nor  can  tha  chrenislars  of  Graces  or  Borne 
Beveal  the  bceminf  of  ao  bright  astari 
Yea,  Areedom's  sous  hare  haUed  ita  rays  aiiir ! 
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Lilht  tf  Ml  iaItDMliiAl  ptUxf 
Ofiftwia  ffrtftty  ati4  wtrthSit  kaowm  to  i 
Rise  U  tky  brightacM  o*tr  tlM  ttarmr  tea, 
Day-etar,  coaM  fbrth  umI  bUoiBg  tnitlit  pnelaioi. 

BaWe,  raiea  tka  eong,  ta  tell  what  wondrouf  deeds 
Reooimed  beroea  have  a^ier^d  in  war ; 
Of  lemee  of  camafe,  where  the  mif hty  hieeda 
Uniio(le*d,  laid  beneath  deetfueikm's  ear. 

Go,  itrike  your  harpe  to  chant  a  patriot't  praise-^ 
Hare  ye  a  nobler  earthly  theme  than  this  ? 
A  land  of  ftcemen  wUi  the  tribute  raiee, 
MiOiona  rcjoldng  in  their  homes  of  bliss. 

TBB  tPIBIT  OP  FRBBOOM. 

0  search  not  for  me  on  the  hills^ 
Kor  in  a  thousand  liring  rills, 
Whose  stream  the  boundless  rirer  fills^ 

Nor  in  the  rushing  wind ; 
0  search  not  for  me  on  the  plain, 
'Mid  pastured  floclcs  and  golden  grain  ; 
£*en  on  the  rock  ye*ll  seelc  in  rain^ 

For  that  ye  may  not  find. 
O  search  not  for  me  in  the  aea^ 
Where  the  wares  bound  ezultiagly ; 
}fm  In  the  swift  clouds  wlU  and  free, 

Nor  in  the  trackless  air ; 
Kor  in  the  flight  of  mountain  bird, 
When  coming  tempest's  roice  is  heard — 
When  rocks  are  rent,  and  foresU  atirred. 

Ye  may  not  find  me  there. 
0  seek  noe  not,  when  banners  flying 
Upon  the  breeze,  all  storms  defying— 
Abore  tha  field  urhere  dead  and  dying 

Attest  how  fierce  the  fight ; 
Whera  tha  tamult  rages  thick  and  fast. 
And  black  with  smoke  the  deadly  blast^ 
At  aamaga,  sweeps  careering  past. 

In  all  deatmctlon*a  might 
These  flaat  o*er  other  fields  than  mine^ 
The  cUrion's  shrilly  notes  nay  join 
Witl&  ahoou  af  Joy,  that  thowands  pine 

In  the  bonds  af  slarery  t 
.But  lA  the  heart,  there  deep  thoughts  dweU^ 
Close  in  the  soul's  mysterious  oelU- 
Twaa  t/mw  I  wrought  my  silent  spell— 

'Tie  tkgr$  youli  seek  far  me  I 

Our  nest  ftpeoimens^  like  the  preceding^ 
spring  from  the  mind  of  one  of  that  numerous 
dan  of  men  to  whom  our  intelligent  legislators, 
and,  what  is  worse,  a  great  number  of  the  ten- 
pound  electors^  would  deny  the  franchise. 

MY  OWK  FtUBSIDB. 
There*s  a  smiling  spat  in  the  poor  man's  home, 
.That  is  known  not  to  pride  in  iu  gilded  dome; 
And  he  loTtth  it  well,  for  'tis  hallowed  by  all 
That  hath  bound  him  to  life,  or  is  desr  to  hia  soili 
By  the  memory  sweet  of  bis  boyish  years^* 
By  a  faihrr^s  smiles  and  a  mother*s  tears ; 
And  earth  hath  no  spot  on  its  surface  wide 
So  dear  to  him  as  his  own  fireside. 

I  boast  not  tha  pomp  of  a  tapestried  hall, 
Whose  grandanr  mocks  at  the  sorrowful  tbtall : 
But  a  homUier  larelier  dwelling  is  mine, 
Around  whoaa  wall  clings  the  sweet  woodbine 
Tie  tha  altar  frwm  whence  pure  thoughts  ascend 
To  .the  poor  man's  God-^to  the  mourner's  friend; 
TiM  tha  shrina  where  my  hopes  and  ftars  abide  ( 
And  no  spot  is  so  dear  as  my  own  flresida» 
When  tha  wintry  blast  is  loud  and  wild, 
And  the  fire  with  the  blazing  faggot  piled, 
I  could  alnoat  bless  my  humble  lot, 
Ason  Shaka^ean's  page,  or  the  mighty  Scott, 
With  a  feeling  bsart  I  calnUy  pore, 
Tracing  tha  4apths  of  aaah  sage's  lonu  % 

The  prood  may  disdain,  and  the  rich  deride, 
But  tbsy  knew  aoi  the  jaysof  a  salsa  tosMsk 


Thsy  are  gaoa,  they  are  gM%  who  hafa  basn  to  ■• 

As  the  guiding  stars  af  my  destiny ; 

But  their  memory  sweet,  it  shall  ne'er  depart, ' 

But  cling,  like  a  tendril,  still  to  my  heart ; 

For  a  brother^s  laugh,  unquench'd  by  care. 

And  a  sister*s  smile  still  welcome  me  there; 

And  no  matter  if  weal  or  wo  betide— 

I  can  meet  it  content  by  my  own  fireside.       W.  L. 

MY  MOUNTAIN  HOMB. 

My  mountain  home  t^What  is  it  binds 

My  heart  to  this  wild  spot? 
The  rock  and  fell,  the  foam  and  flood. 

The  rude  and  lonely  cot : 
For  these  I  shun  the  city  proud. 

Where  halls  and  temples  rear  ; 
For  thought  and  word  alike  are  free, 

Free  as  my  footsteps  here. 

What  heed  I  of  the  princely  dome^ 

The  pride  of  rank  or  wealth, 
While  free  o'er  heath  and  fell  to  roasi, 
'  With  Nature's  blessing-^health. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  beauty  rars^ 

With  coronated  brow  ; 
The  mouotqin  girl  hath  face  as  fair, 

And  heart  as  blithe  and  true. 

But  there's  a  nobler  Ibeling  far 

That  binds  ma  to  this  spot, 
Which  makes  me  scorn  the  pomp  of  flsts^ 

And  lore  my  lowly  lot : 
'Tis  that  the  soul,  in  scenes  like  thsse^ 

Can  free  communion  hold 
With  Nature's  vast  and  awful  works^ 

And  learn  what  they  unfold. 

I  lore — when  thunders  rock  the  hllls^ 

And  the  red  bolt  is  gleaming. 
Till  lake,  and  wood,  and  mountain  peak^ 

In  that  wild  light  are  beaming^-^ 
I  lore  to  look  upon  these  scenes. 

And  read  their  awful  charm : 
How  Arail'is  human  power  compared 

To  an  Almighty  arm ! 

'TIS  here  the  monarch  proud  might  leam 

llow  brief  his  mortal  span, 
And  throw  his  gilded  trappings  by, 

To  own  himself  but  man : 
•    The  courtier  too,  who  at  bis  Aet 

Fawns  out  his  little  hour. 
Might  leam,  methinks,  to  bow  to  nought 

Saye  an  Almighty  power. 

My  mountain  home-^in  flowery  spring, 

When  summer  decks  the  tvsa, 
Or  autumn's  fruits  are  rich  and  rip^. 

'Tis  still  the  same  to  me. 
How  sweetly,  too,  by  this  rude  hearth. 

When  the  fire's  ruddy  light 
Brightens  each  lored  and  laughing  chsek, 

Doth  pass  the  wintry  night ! 

My  mountain  home  I  a  thousand  ties 

Bind  me  as  with  a  spell 
To  thy  rude  walls,  where  all  most  dsai^— 

The  loved  and  lovely— 4iwell. 
A  thousand  nameless  ties,  I  ween, 

Which  ne'er  may  broken  be. 
Are  those  which  form  the  magic  chain 

That  links  my  soul  to  thee.  W.  L.«    , 

From  the  same  pen  we  have  a  copy  of  yemes 
on  the  Year  1838^  from  which  we  coll  a  feir 
stanzas. 

THB  LAST  rBAR. 
Thou  hast  heard  an  abbey's  walls  resound 

With  the  shouts  of  a  madden'd  throne, 
Whose  sorrows  seem'd,  like  the  maniacrs,  drown'd 

la  a  wild  unmeaning  song ; 


♦  This  ssahlbaloi  wlW^  we  twtt,  fad 

aod  satk&etorily  aoswssed  by  Mr  Aea 

Ipostagc. 


Hitt^ 


qosryspeefflly 
ptaaerfsdny 
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P»r  a  maidMi  was  crownM  mid  hymn  and  prayer 
Of  dread  and  heathen  mnnunery. 

Thon  halt  seen  prond  Durham  dressM  ont  for  war, 

And  his  gilded  trappings  fail, 
Though  decked  with  the  badge  of  a  bloody  Czar, 

While  making  the  freebom  quail. 
Thon  hast  heard  the  mighty  Brougham  proclaim 

Each  freeman's  rights,  nought  recking, 
That  the  puny  Whigs  all  hoot  his  name. 

Like  owls  at  the  falcon  pecking. 
Thou  hast  heard  the  poor  man*s  hut  as  it  rung 

With  his  famishM  children's  cry  ; 
While  he  whose  wealth  from  the  bread-taz  sprung 

With  a  careless  sneer  passed  by. 
And  thou  hast  heard  a  voice  go  forth 

That  must  sound  oppression's  knell ; 
For  a  million  souls  of  might  and  worth 

Have  risen  their  wrongs  to  tell. 
Let  their  hearts  be  true  as  their  cause  is  right, 

Their  Toices  be  as  one ; 
And  a  breath  will  shiver  the  tyrant's  might, 

Ere  another  year  be  gone !  W. 

The  author  of  the  subjoined  lines  is  already 
known  by  the  publication  of  a  meritorious  small 
volume,  containing  much  of  the  true  Poetry  of 
the  People. 

THB  OBNIUS-STARVATION  PRINCIPLE, 

With  a  small  bit  of  Advics  to  would-be  Authors. 

A  grave  fat  Dean  told  Thomson  once— 

Th*  illustrious  author  of  <^  The  Seasons"— 

That  genius  should  be  aye  kept  poor. 

For  this,  *mongst  many  more  good  reasons  »— 

That  hunger  may  be  whip  and  spur 

To  urge  its  victim  to  exertion. 

And  easy.minded  worldly  folks 

Gain  fresh  instruction  or  diversion. 

Toil  on,  ye  ill-requited  race  I 

To  please  fat  Deans  ransack  your  brains; 

And  when  at  length  you've  given  your  aUf 

Then  die  neglected  for  your  pains. 

Ye  would-be  authors,  O  beware  I 

If  ye  are  poor  throw  by  the  pen : 

Go  dig  the  earth,  or  sweep  the  streets, 

For  ye  may  write  for  bread  in  vain. 

Whene'er  I  see  a  starving  bard. 

Or  gifted  painter,  poor  and  mean, 

I  sigh,  and  wish  him  better  trade, 

And  think  there's  many  a  grave  fat  Dean  I 

A  JOUAMETMAN  MECHANIC. 

Let  no  one  really  humane  be  offended  by  this 
exposure  of  modern  spurious  or  canting  charity. 

THE  DEAN  AND  THB  COUNTESS. 

<^  *Twas  a  beautiful  sermon,  Dear  Doctor,  you  gave  us, 

Last  Sunday,  on  Meekness  and  Charity — 
'Twill  rouse  the  poor  wretches  in  hundreds  to  crave  us, 

And  tease  us  with  smells  and  vulgarity." 
**  Lady  B.,  I  am  horrified — what  do  you  think  ? 

An  old  ragged  beggar  had  heard  me  ! 
Good  God  !  that  such  brutes  into  churches  should  slink : 

From  preaching  'twould  almost  discard  me. 
^  An  old  palsied  wretch,  with  a  famishing  cur — 

Lean,  haggard,  and  tattered,  and  cold-. 
Hobbled  up  to  me  yesterday,  whimpering-.*  O,  sir  ! 

O,  pity  the  hungry  and  old ! ' " 
«  O,  nauseous  !  the  groundling !"  the  Countess  exclaimed. 

«  I  bade  him  begone>"  quoth  the  priest. 
**  The  Radical  scum  ! — how  the  rabble  untamed 

Stand  in  need  of  bloodletting  at  least ! 
<<  The  altar's  profaned,  and  the  church  is  in  danger  { 

But  the  Count—hath  he  gone  to  the  rares  ? 
Then  adieu—l  have  wagered  five  hundred  on  Ranger ; 

I  mutt  go  and  examine  hit  pacet,'^ 


«One  moment,  Dear  Doctor,**  her  ladyship  cries  | 

<*  I  am  down  a  cool  hundred  for  missiens? 
I  shaU  stand  at  the  head  of  the  list— but  advise 

On  these  want^nd-etarvation  pedtiont." 
<<  Miller  Bob  for  two  guineas— the  Radical  vile," 

Quoth  the  priest,  as  he  glanced  at  the  scroll ; 
<*0n  the  wreck  of  our  fortunes  the  wretches  would  aaile- 

Let  them  starve  for  the  health  of  the  tool." 

Ctbus. 

EYLAU,  OB  OLORT. 

The  night-star  shone  bright  over  Muscovy^  plahi, 
And  hushed  was  each  echo  and  silent  each  strain 
Of  the  trumpets  which  rung  out  their  peals  on  that  dsy-. 
Now  sleepless,  yet  noiseless,  the  hostile  hosts  lay. 
Some  looked  on  that  sky  which  would  usho*  the  mom, 
When  each  pennon,  unfurled,  to  the  breeze  shonld  be 

borne— 
When  mu«quetoon,  cannon,  and  arquebuse  roar, 
Should  wake  with  their  voices  the  slumbering  wai; 
There  were  Italy's  sons— there  were  peasanu  of  Fraaee— 
From  the  vines  and  the  roses  of  sunny  Provence, 
Who  had  wandered  in  peace  on  the  Garonne's  fiur  tndt— 
Now  come  to  the  land  of  the  fhnen  Coasadc. 
Again  the  night  planet  shone  bright  in  the  sky. 
And  proudly  the  moon  held  her  joomey  on  high ; 
Again  lay  that  squadron  stretched  over  the  plain. 
But  ne'er  shall  a  morrow  awake  them  again  \ 
There  was  he  who  from  Tuscany's  valleys  came  forth, 
Lying  stretched  side  by  side  with  the  child  of  the  north,^ 
And  ne'er  shall  yon  ProveD9al  child  of  the  sun 
Ere  welcome  the  waves  of  his  lovely  Garonne. 
The  watch-fires  may  gleam  o'er  that  desert  of  snow, 
And  the  clarions  may  sound  where  the  Taliant  lay  fcnr: 
They  have  pou  red  forth  their  blood  in  the  tnmnlt't  wildrsge^ 
TofiU  half  a  column  ofhisUiry*s  page. 

From  our  traDslators  we  select  two  efutioDS 
of  patriotic  ardour  from  men  of  acknowledged 
genius. 

LE  VIBVX  SERGEANT. 

{From  the  French  of  Birangor,) 
The  scarred  and  veteran  sergeant  has  forgot. 

Beside  his  daughter's  chair,  his  cares  awhile : 
And  with  one  arm,  disabled  by  a  shot, 

Rocks  his  twin  grandchildren  with  happy  smile. 
Thus,  seated  tranquil  in  his  native  cot. 

His  refuge  from  the  wars  and  perila  past, 
He  cried — **  Our  birth  is  not  our  finished  lot; 

May  you,  dear  babes,  die  gloriously  at  last !" 
What  hears  he  now  ?  the  drum's  arousing  roll ! 

He  sees  a  squadron  marching o\»r  the  plain; 
His  bald  brow  flashes  to  his  ardent  soul : 

Oh !  the  old  war-horse  feels  the  spur  again ! 
**•  But  whose  these  stranger  bannera  ?*'  And  bis  gbaei 

Sunk  to  the  earth  with  sudden  shame  o'ereast 
<'  Oh  !  would  ye  yet  revenge  the  wrongs  of  Frues— 

May  you,  dear  babes,  die  gloriously  at  last!" 
^  Who  will  give  back,"  excUimed  the  veteran, 

**  The  brave  young  peasants  who,  beneath  the  siga 
Of  the  Republic,  at  her  bidding  ran 

To  stem  Jemappe,  and  Pleurus,  and  the  Rhine? 
Shoeless  and  hungry,  deaf  to  base  alarms, 

They  marched  to  glory  fearlessly  and  fast. 
The  Rhine  shall  yet  re-temper  our  old  arms. 

May  you,  dear  babes,  die  gloriously  at  last  i 
^^  Ho\^  shone  thro*  all,  in  battle's  fi«*y  hour. 

By  victory  ever  worn,  the  garb  of  blue ! 
Blent  with  the  hail  of  freedom's  crashing  shower, 

Sceptres  and  chains  in  broken  splinten  iew. 
The  nations,  freed  in  our  Tictorious  right. 

Crowned  our  brave  sons  with  laorela  when  they 
pass'd; 
Happy  who  perished  in  those  days  of  light ! 

May  you,  dear  babes,  die  gloriously  at  last! 

<'  Too  soon  our  patriot  glory  passed  away; 

For  dignities  our  chiefii  fonook  the  ranks; 
Still  dark  from  the  cartonch  they  baaely  pay 

To  tyiant  povrar  thdr  bovagM  and  tiiaabv 
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FrMdoB  t  In  ftnnt  deptrtt  lo  nmj  thnma^ 

Oftrinf  their  twordi,  they  torn  with  sbameleM  hitte; 
Our  latn  are  meMared  by  oar  f  loriee  gone — 

May  you,  dear  babcai  die  glorioDtly  at  laat  !** 
Checkiof  hie  long  complaint,  his  daaghter  here, 

StiU  as  ebe  ipins,  with  Toiee  balf-mnrmuring,  eingt 
Tbeie  chonuea  proeeribed,  whoee  words  of  ftar 

With  sodden  start  aronse  the  slumbering  kings  t 
^  People,  'tis  time  that  heard  in  turn,  at  large 

Your  songs  should  echo  round  on  erery  blast*** 
Softly  he  then  said,  bending  o'er  his  charge, 
**  May  you,  dear  babes,  die  gloriously  at  last** 

W.D. 
If  anf  of  our  English^  Irish,  or  Scotch  critical 
readers  shall  pick  faults  with  the  following  trans- 
lation, we  can  only  say,  that  when  they  turn 
German  into  French  or  Italian  with  equal  faci- 
hty,  fulnessy  and  exactitude  of  meaning,  we 
shall  pronounce  them  accomplished  persons.  Our 
English  translation  is  made  hy  a  young  Dane. 

THE  CALL  TO  PRUSSIA. 

{From  the  German  <tf  Theodore  Komer.) 
dp,  ny  eoontry,  up  1  the  beacons  flame  on  high  ! 

Clear  from  the  north  burst  forth  thy  freedom's  light ; 
Thoo,  in  foemen's  heart,  thy  steel  shalt  redly  dye. 
Up,  By  country,  up !  the  beacons  flame  on  high  1 

The  seed  is  ripe :  then  haste,  with  sickle  bright. 

Our  chiefest  hope  remains — our  own  true  brand ; 

Come,  press  into  our  hearts  the  steel  right  deep, 

*Tis  ftieedom*s  only  road ;  cleanse  our  £stherland, 

That  German  blood  thy  soil  may  nobly  steep. 

Net  ours  the  heartless  strife  of  king  'gainst  king ; 

No,  *tis  a  ballow-*d  and  a  glorious  war : 
Virtue,  right,  and  fiiith,  the  despot's  hand  hath  wrung 
From  our  breast — all  to  which  our  free  hearts  have  clung; 

But  we  will  SATe  them  yet  from  yictory's  car. 
The  pUint  of  the  graybeard  moans,  <*  Arise  1  arise  I*' 

The  ruined  cot  doUi  curse  the  robber  brood ; 
While  thy  daughters*  infhmy  for  Tengeanoe  cries ; 

Thy  children's  murder  calls  aloud  for  blood  ! 
Break  the  ploughahare — ^let  the  chisel  quickly  fall — 
UotoQched  the  loom — unsung  the  minstrel's  lay ; 
Fofiaken  the  IotM  homes,  the  cot,  the  hall : 
Before  our  King  plant  on  high  the  banner  tall. 

Let  onward  press  the  people's  close  array ; 
For  they,  in  their  freedom's  fair,  eternal  light. 

Shall  rear  aloft  a  monumental  pile ; 
Stones,  that  erst  our  swords  have  hewn,  shall  be  its  site, 

Aod  warriors*  shades  be  hov'ring  round  its  aisle. 
Wherefore  do  ye,  maids  and  matrons,  loudly  weep 

That  for  you  no  bright  fiUchion's  blade  is  steel'd  ? 
While  we  to  the  coml^t  may  joyously  leap, 
'Mid  the  spoilers*  bands  our  laurels  brarely  reap ; 

Unknown  to  you  the  joy  that  battles  yield. 
Oh  I  rather  let  your  steps  to  God's  altars  wend— 

He  heals  with  gentle  lore  each  wounded  breast ; 
May  his  holy  peace  upon  your  prayers  attend, 

And  piety  around  your  brows  be  prest  1 
Pray  that  ancient  strength  on  us  again  may  light. 

That  we  as  heirs  of  victory  may  stand ; 
Call  to  her,  the  martyr  of  our  German  right- 
Call  to  her,  the  genius  of  our  yengeance'  night — 

The  angel  of  our  true  and  fiuthful  band : 
0  Louise!*  be  thou  our  guide  to  Tietory, 

And  cast  thy  blessing  o'er  our  doubtM  way ; 
Come  forth,  ye  shades  of  German  warriors  free, 
Perth  where  our  banners  in  the  breezes  play  I 
Ueaven  strikea  for  us— oppression's  hell  must  bow ; 

<<  Forth,  forth,  thou  nation  brsTe  !'*  is  freedom's  call : 
Thy  heart  beats  high :  oaks  their  boughs  around  thee  throw. 
Heed  not  the  lofty  pile  of  thy  slain  below. 

But  rear,  on  freedom's  mount,  the  standard  talL 
Yet  if  e'er,  my  country,  thou,  by  fortune  blest, 
Shonldst  oee;,  upon  thy  brows,  the  laurel  foil, 
Forget  not  then  thy  foithful  dead  in  their  rest. 
But  deck  with  oaken  wreaths  our  fun'ral  pall. 

*  The  Qoten  of  Pnmla. 


The  foregoing  is  the  voice  of  the  Pmstian, 
not  the  British  people ;  or  it  is  perhaps  the  echo 
of  a  time  gone  hy.  We  return  to  our  own  land 
and  our  own  day^  venturing  a  shrewd  guess  that 
our  contributor,  however  incongruous  it  may 
appear,  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

AN  OLD  BOUBBONISM  VKBSIFIED. 

What  can  black  Sambo,  upon  Congo's  coast. 

Know  of  the  rigour  of  an  Arctic  frost  ? 

Or  what  the  oil.fed  son  o(  Labrador, 

Of  Lybia's  sands,  or  Guinea's  burning  shore  ? 

Tell  the  poor  negro  of  that  frozen  zone 

Where  water  turns  almost  as  hard  as  stone  ; 

Through  fields  of  white  will  roU  hU  sceptic  eye— 

<<  Massa,  no  true  !  him  tell  a  much  big  lie !" 

Thanks  be  to  science  and  ow  happy  lot. 

We  know  such  facts,  e'en  though  we  see  them  not : 

Thanks  be  to  Ross,  and  such  like  narigators— - 

To  Waterton,  and  eke  his  alligators. 

It  matters  not  how  strange  a  thing,  or  new. 

We  swallow  all,  if  you  but  prove  it  true ! 

Tell  the  plain  foct,  and  giye  the  why  and  wherefore— 

There's  Q.  E.  D.,  and  that  is  all  we  care  for. 

But  I  digrees-.'twas  my  intent  to  sing 

A  simple  story  of  a  simple  king; 

(But  here  the  Muse  would  fain  her  manners  shew. 

And  make  to  Majesty  a  curtsy  low : 

Indeed,  she's  one  of  the  Parnassian  Nine, 

And  has  a  reyerence  for  the  ^'  right  diyine :" 

She  toddled,  when  a  very  Uitle  thmg^ 

About  the  court  of  Jboe— that  mighty  king !) 

It  chanced  upon  a  time,  a  king  of  Gaul — 

But  neither  name  nor  date  can  I  recall ; 

So,  by  your  leave,  what  I  mean  now  to  do  is— 

Sane  more  delay  to  dub  him  simply  Lewis. 

This  Lewis  waa  a  pleasant  kind  of  follow— 

Play'd  whist,  and  sometimes  got  a  little  mellow ; 

Liked  a  soft  bed,  and  seldom  got  up  eariy ; 

Verged  towards  embonpohU^wt  call  it  burly.) 

He  carried  on  the  business  of  a  court. 

Exactly  as  all  decent  monarchs  ought : 

Could  have  his  band  kissed  with  becoming  grace, 

And  sometimes  with  a  smile  illumed  his  foce. 

Au  restOy  he  lored  good  eating  and  good  drinking. 

And  did  not  Tez  his  kingship  much  with  thinking. 

This  ihinkyig's  a  plebeUn  sort  of  thing. 

And  scarcely  suits  the  genius  of  a  king  ! 

But  to  our  tale.— It  chanced,  one  summer's  day> 

I^wis  had  dozed  the  afternoon  away ; 

At  length  at  Tee-to4um  he  played  a  game, 

At  a  large  table,  with  a  courtly  dame ; 

Bleesed  was  the  toy  that  touched  hU  royal  hand  ! 

Its  head  waa  turned,  scarce  could  Tee.to.tum  stand : 

Pleased  with  the  action  of  his  gracious  thumb, 

Lo  f  Majesty  applauded  Tee4o-tum ! 

If  monarchs  always  leisure  moments  spent 

In  sport  as  dignified  and  innocent, 

Of  Nero'e  pranks  historians  ne'er  had  told. 

Nor  Charles's  head  on  Cromwell's  scaffold  ndl'd ; 

But  pass  we  that — ^Tee-to-tum  to  a  tee 

Engrossed  just  then  King  Lewis  to-tal-ly. 

<<  Take  up,"  *'  Put  down,"  was  all  the  monarch  uttered, 

Saye  now  and  then  «  Parbleth'*  he  gently  muttered. 

At  Fortune's  freaks  the  King  began  to  whinge. 

When,  lo  !  the  portal  turned  upon  iu  hinge: 

In  rushed  the  Ministers  with  dire  alarms— 

<<  Paris  rebels— the  city  is  in  arms !" 

"  Is  that  all,"^  said  the  monarch,  with  a  hum, 

(Twirling  again  the  neglected  Tee.to.tum,) 

« Is  that  all  P  Double  the  Swiss  guard  to-night, 

And  bid  them  put  this  low  canaille  to  flight.** 

<<  Sire,"  quoth  the  minister,  with  troubled  air, 

« It  may  not  be,  the  city's  in  despair. 

These  rascals  find  taxation  is  so  high, 

And  food  so  dear,  that  wages  can't  supply 

Enough  to  keep  the  bodies  f^rom  stanration. 

Of  half  of  our  Parisian  population." 
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At  oefroet  know  of  lot  or  I  of  Dutch. 
It  «ron*t  tarpiise  yoa  that  he  ansirered  that  :— 
**  About  ttarvation  do  they  make  thit  fuuf 
Go^-let  thete  fbilowa  know,  tir,  If  you  plette, 
lUther  than  itarrt,  I'd  lire  on  br^ad  mnd  dU$§$l^ 

B. 
Ought  we  to  apologise  for  placing  this  scene 
BO  far  down  in  our  list?     Is  it  possible  that 
wherever  met  it  can  come  wrong   while   the 
enormity  it  expoiaa  exists  and  gains  strength  ? 

THE  CORN -LAWS. 

**  Erery  tyitew,  endeavouring,  by  extraordinerT  Means,  to  dvaw 
tewarda  a  partfcttuir  i^eclM  oflnduftry  a  greater  thare  of  tn«  capUal 
than  woala  naturally  tM  into  it.  retards.  Instead  of  aoeeterattaig, 
the  pCQfrcis  of  sneiety  tewanto  reel  wcaMli  and  graataeM  " 

AOAM  Bumu 
ScxvE— iWar  Wettmimter  Abbey. 

COXSERTITAS  AND  PUBL1CU8. 

Tub,  Well  met,  CooterYitae  I  what  newt  ?  how  farsi 
That  cauee,  in  which  all  Britaln-^Barope !  thartt  P 
I  know  yoar  principleti  yet  frankly  tay. 
In  yonder  Hoote,  how  doth  opinion  eway  f 

Cent,  Still  undecided  it  the  great  eTmt-^ 
An  <<  Open  Qnettion** — ^theme  for  argument. 
Pitswilliam  prompts  hie  tturdy  champions  on— 
Our  wiser  Lordt  support  braye  Wellington. 

Phi,  Methonght  your  <*  march  to  victory*^  were  brief, 
Under  safe-conduct  of  the  iron  chiefs 
With  times  men  alter,    Ooce  I  saw  him  wield 
His  sword— war*s  sickle — o*er  the  harrest-fleld  ; 
Now  to  the  earih  his  closing  labours  tend, 
And  «« Villianton''  *  becomee  the  Landlords^  friend. 

Cens,  TheT^,  pardon  me  1  the  fhct  you  quite  mlstsks.  ■ 
His  seal  is  only  ^*for  the  People's  sake  ;** 
But,  had  our  Taliant  Nestor  still  the  power 
Which  fortune  granted  to  a  happier  hour, 
When  gloriously  the  Royal  Standard  flew 
AboTS  his  prostrate  fbes  at  Waterloo— f 

Pub»  Ay !  but  those  days  are  gone ;  the  reifn  of  peace 
Demands  no  prostrate  foes — no  victors 

Cons.  Cease! 

How  little  do  yoo  know  the  hmuti  mind, 
Bestless  itself,  must  still  some  pretext  find 
For  discontent  or  discord ;  when  no  more 
JuTasions  thrsaten  fh>m  a  hoetile  shore, 
Then  the  gaunt  war-hound,  cheated  of  hit  prey, 
On  his  own  brood  life^  instinet  doth  allay  t 
War  is  a  law  of  Katare--jOod  ordains—- 

Pti&.  What!  that  thit  earth,  those  fsir  and  liirttkplaias, 
Should  be  a  sanguine  theatft  Ibr  strifeP 
That  man  should  rob  his  follow«maa  of  life  ? 
Forbid  it,  gracious  heafon !  though  each  may  be 
The  Suteeauin^  selflsh  ereed  and  <<  policy  ;** 
As  those  whose  weak  enclosures  duitl  not  hide 
The  swelling  walerSi— turn  their  course  aside ; 
So  England  hath  been  brought  her  stt^sngth  to  waste 
In  needless  confliotih  that  her  Lords  might  taste 
Their  cherished  wealth  and  luxuriee,  whatever 
The  fearful  osst— war,  bloodshed,  or  despair  I 

Cons*  Hard  oeneures  oft  proceed  fhMu  those  who  boast 
The  nation*s  welAu^  yet  neglect  it  most ; 
But  not  for  idle  damour  we'll  abate 
Our  steady  guardianship,  nor  leave  the  Stale 
Humbly  dependant  for  her  *<  home  supplies*' 
On  the  light  promlees  of  false  allies, 
Who,  when  our  native  tillage  is  o*erthrown, 
And  bounteous  Ceree  liath  affrighted  flown* 
Might,  on  some  trivial  grouade  or  pretext  vain. 
Shut  up  thsir  ports— refuse  our  merchants  grain. 
Then  war  and  famine  could  at  once  assail 
Our  weakened  land,  and,  haply  too,  prevtUil 

♦  "  WcHta^gton  or  •  Viinanton'— for  Fame 
Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  waya.** 

BVRON. 

t  Modem  Philosopliy  !— 

««61aiiglrtor 
U  Gmfs  dm^gkier.*' 

BoBT.  SouvBxr. 


Pub.  I  graatp>^n  SDsh  a  ess>  yoar  fcars  are  light 
Now,  plass  the  subject  in  another  light*— 
Behold  those  islands  of  the  Southtm  Sea,  * 
Whose  sons  fubsiet  by  soeial  Industry- 
Should  we,  afl^cting  commerce  to  maintatUt 
Tax  their  yaata,  pUoUins,  bread-fruit,  and  restraia 
Their  ancient  neighbours*  friendly  intercourss 
With  barter  of  productions?    Should  we  force» 
By  harsh  <^  restrictioot,**  traders  from  their  shore? 
Would  not  those  wretched  islanders  deplore 
Our  thriftless  interference  ?    Yet  we  see 
In  this  a  pioturs  of  our  misery.. 
The  slaves  of  taxes  and  monopoly  1 
Oh !  that  in  sireogth  our  coiwtry  would  ar|ss— 
Shake  off  her  wrongs-* 

Cons,  At  what  a  sacriflce ! 

Think  of  the  thousands  who  must  suffer. 

Pmbk  Hay  I 

Think  of  tiU  miWans^  Si^fUtU^H  every  day  I 
LoBf  have  the  juggUof  priests  of  Government 
Drawn  our  hearu*  stream  in  taxes,  tithee,  and  mit« 
Too  lonfT  have  they  who  ruled,  short-sighted,  blind ! 
Bepreeeed  each  hotter  loeling  of  the  mind ; 
Forgot  theee  human  sympathies,  which  make 
The  serf  regarded,  e*eB  for  ioisrest*s  sake  t 
But  tsasioa  snaps  the  csrd.    ons  feather  mars 
Brought  dawn  the  camel  at  his  master^s  door. 

Cons.  Tbsse  are  the  tenets  aor  Boformsrs  spvesd ! 
The  ev|l  ooasequeaoe  be  on  their  head  t 
Should  rssh  oomplianoe  meet  the  bold  doasand, 
Distress  expels  our  ^rmers  ft»aa  the  land  f 

Pub,  Tet  whersfors  ?  whsa  to  lallen  prices  rmU 
Is  duly  leveU*d»--« 

Cens.  Ha  I  shall  WE  consent  P 

Sooner  might  ruin  overtake  the  whole, 
Than  I  would  <<  systemise**  my  "  yaariy  rolU** 

Pub»  Enough,  my  friend  !  I  now  the  demon  see 
Which  rules  oar  Senate— 'tis  FROPBIETBY ! 
But,  ere  we  part,  take  hence  this  sure  conviction— 
That  time  will  yet  remove  each  bate  restriction. 
And  Britain's  conuneroe,  unrestrained  and  free. 
Shall  be  the  sa£i.guard  of  her  hosbaadry.f         E.  M 

The  Chnroh,  as  the  aect  establiahed  by  the 
State  is  nanallj  named  in  all  the  eountries  of 
Europe,  has  afforded  a  theme  to  the  popular 
poets  of  England  from  the  era  of  Pierce  PioW' 
man,  to  that  of  Cowper^  or  The  FWage  Carolf. 
All  laymen  take  pleasure  in  hearing  aboat,  or 
detecting,  the  little  peccadilloes  of  those  whose 
trade  is  the  gain  of  godliness. 


Our  holy,  lawi-established  Churdi 
Deserves  right  well  its  golden  perch. 
And  may  contemn  the  pert  research 

Of  those  all  prone  to  schism ; 
Indeed,  should  give  them  flame  and  birch. 

Like  her  of  Romanism. 
'TIS  wondrous  that  the  Parliament 
Could  let  its  judgment  be  so  bent, 
At  to  give  tchitm  breath  and  vent. 


*  SeeLordFitswilliaatapeeehoii 
t  Never  until  the  teat  of  our  prem 


this  questioa. 


protective'*— dntiee  is  repealed,  oaa  Geaat  Bittaia  hope 
to  ei\joy  the  benefit  of  bar  own  prodnoo  aad  aiswfbntaie^ 
or  ihoee  of  other  oountriea.  One  d>mo  in  kgitUtiit 
government  inevitably  leads  to  many.  The  Repeal  of  the 
Com- Laws,  alone,  would  force  the  agricultiual  capital  into 
other  ehannels ;  and  not  only  ahould  we  enff^taeuMka 
oholy  ooQ«equeBoee  of  **  iransitkia,''  bat  one  of  oar  moit 
eeaeBtialaadaotife  bfaoehesof  iadnstry  wooMbendatsd 
below  ito  iust  vahie  (aa  It  fennerly  was  aitifiaially  itM 
o^oM  it)  by  the  etiH  existiM  pcoteetioaa»or  fweaMMS  ex- 
tended to  monopolists  ui  Jnatioe,  therefore,  to  the 
landed  interest,  we  shall  be  oompelied  to  abandon  the 
protective  system  altogether ;  aad  those  who  are  now  the 
most  detennined  opponenta  of  the  Com-Lawa*  AbofitioOf 
will  then  beoome  our  most  zealous  partisaBS  ftarsa  eqoslb- 
ation  of  privileges. 
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By  toft*iilnf  down  tlit  lawi, 
Ftr  wliiatn,  who  will  tpratd  Diwenl 

Till  halttn  stop  their  jawii 
CaaM  Land,  with  hit  ohttto  tpirit,  riio 
'ni  SM  Iho  weti  he  did  detptoe, 
PuhiDf  their  Moots  to  hundred  ikiee, 

CouTcrtinf  half  the  world- 
How  wonld  hit  piont  wmth  oriia  \^-m 

How  woald  hit  curse  be  hurled  1 
What !— dore  to  Tentart  ev*nrwhore, 
And  timph  Soripinre  tmthi  declare^ 
Without  the  <<  Book  of  Cobiboq  Pmyer  ?" 

Without  the  Biehop*i  dub  ? 
8aA  nnordained,  ofieioat  earo, 

'Til  heoTenly  fnne  to  nnh. 
In  fhet,  thifo  ne'er,  dnee  Bdon*e  how'riy 
Hm  been  n  chnreh  eo  poio  no  onn, 
Thoofh  00  beeet  hj  golden  ehowwi, 

And  tithee,  and  fmita  of  land ; 
And  henoe  she  has  those  mafic  powers 

Especial  in  her  hand. 
No  penitenoe,  no  tmmpery 
Of  Tile  Dissenting  triekerj, 
fiho  needs  flrom  yery  dsTilrj, 

To  make  a  yonth  a  priest ; 
Gi?e  her  a  rake^  and  speedily 

He*s  deaoonised  at  least ! 
She  only  asks  a  good  bold  lie. 
To  say,  an  impult€/rmn  the  iky 
For  ordination  spurs  theory, 

And  (paid  your  college  fees)    * 
The  sacred  bishop's  pat  is  nigh, 

If  you  swear  as  he  please. 
(And,  as  the  people  are  but  asses. 
No  Toioo  have  they  in  all  that  passes, 
Bzoept  a  few  in  higher  clasMs, 

Who  Liriogs  hare  to  gire. 
Who  cares  for  souls  of  vulgar  masses, 
If  Ticars  well  may  lite  ?) 
And  so.  by  sale  or  prirate  favour. 
Each  clergyman  becomes  your  neighbour ; 
Nor  seeks,  by  gentleness  or  labour^ 

To  gain  or  mend  his  flock ; 
The  poor  to  treat  as  did  our  Saviour 

Thmt  ffenilemgn  would  shock. 
And  Ihlth,  they're  very  wondrous  men : 
One  wiU  sustain  the  charge  of  ten. 
Without  oonsoltinf  wh^rg  or  wb^n^ 

In  a  plurality  ;  < 

And  all  theb  flocks  ODJoiny  by  pen, 

Tomindmoro/i/y. 
Chnrcb  IbUowship  they've  gi'eti  the  rout; 
We  raflsUo  in  and  ramble  out, 
Nobody  asking  what  about, 

If  we  but  pay  our  tithes» 
Nor  hoar  at  meeting-house  about 

Our  souls  and  holy  lives^ 
Oar  bishops,  too,  ^row  men  of  worth. 
Give  mo  the  meanest  man  on  earth, 
And  soon  1ie*s  firoe  from  all  his  dsarth, 

If  once  he's  in  a  see  t 
EnnoUodfnickly  in  that  berth. 
He  and  his  progeny. 
Not  thnt  we  know  not  how  to  fast ; 
Bat  then  it  is  a  lowor  easCe 
Of  which  that  starving  task  is  ask'df 

Of  cnrattsand  soeh  slaves  t 
Whooe  penance  throogti  whole  yean  wiU  last, 

And^  sometimes,  to  their  graves. 
To  know  not  what  onr  priests  can  do^ 
Except  convert  a  Turk  or  Jew, 
Or  form  a  sinnei^s  life  anew ; 

Such  wonld  deile  their  hMds : 
Yot  ihtffH  adiren  an  empty  pew, 

If  weU  endowed  with  lands. 
"Til  dear  they  are  oar  learned  betters, 
And  cmaot  Ifanp  tn  common  fetters ; 
Bo^  tboogfa  no  grsit  ezamplo-setten, 


They  tell  nt  what  is  good  i' 
And  not  to  apo  them  we  are  debtors. 

Bat  what  ihep  soff  we  should. 
For  Charles— who  used  to  crop  the  ears 
Of  those  who  dared  to  tdl  their  fiears] 
About  the  course  our  true  Chnreh  steers— 

They  have  a  form  of  prayer ; 
And  for  his  son,  and  black-eyed  dears. 

They  praise  pore  heaven's  care. 
And  then  we  have  cathedral  chants, 
And  bishops*  coronation  flaunts. 
And  many  other  claims  and  vaunts 

About  the  true  succeesion  { 
And  Tarious  grades  through  which  hope  pant% 

To  peerage  in  poesession. 
Bo^  I  must  stop  my  prattling  pen. 
Or  ioathey  will  arooss  again. 
To  praise  the  Church  and  mitred  men, 

And  throw  me  in  the  dark  ; 
Orspiiad  his  ample  sail,  and  then 

Bun  down  my  little  barque. 

Smoir  Maaus,  Jun. 

Let  us  hope  that  tke  tabjoined  lines  will  indiiee 
our  juyenile  readers  to  pemse  the  ennohling 
Memoir  referred  to.  A  very  cheap  and  beauti- 
ful  edition  of  it  has  lately  appeared  in  Smith'a 
*'  Standard  Library." 

LINES  OH  RBADnra  THB  MBM0IB8  OF  COLOIfSL  BX7T- 
OHINSON,  *'  THE  BEOIdDB,"  BY  HIS  WIFB,  LDCT. 

Dark  was  the  chamber  where  he  lay,  and  damp 

Stood,  dew4ike,  trembling  on  the  massive  walhi, 

Whoee  base  the  sullen  ocean  wash'd  i  and  salt 

Exhaled  from  out  all  olijects  round  about, 

And  mix'd  with  noisome  vapoor%  sunk  like  fyg 

Upon  the  feeble  breath  of  life.    All  things 

Spoke  but  of  wo  and  desolation,  soeh 

As  tyrants  pile  on  those  they  fear  and  hate ; 

And  bolts  and  bars,  with  endless  clank  of  chains, 

And  grates,  through  which  the  daylight  dimly  straam'dy 

ComblnM  with  utter  solitade  to  shew 

That  As  was  one  of  them.    But  yet  the  mind 

Triumph'd  o'er  nature's  weakness ;  and  the  hand 

Of  Death,  though  heavy  laid,  was  powerlees 

To  quench  the  soul's  light  beaming  in  his  eye. 

Though  lonely  thus  and  side,  he  was  not  sad 

Nor  lost  to  hof  and  this  world's  visions    still. 

Still  on  the  past  his  memory  would  stray. 

And  from  each  cross  and  tioable  of  his  life, 

Which  honesty  and  patriot  zeal  had  quell'd, 

Would  gather  courage  to  contest 

And  she 
Whose  love  had  brighten'd  all  his  days  was  there ; 
Her  calm  eye  beaming  strength  to  undergo^ 
For  his  sake,  more  than  tyranny  inflicts. 
With  all  its  petty  instruments  of  spleen ; 
For  his  sake,  and  the  «  Glorious  Cause"— which  dash'd 
A  wretched  monarch  fkom  his  cmmbliBg  throne^ 
And  told  the  world,  in  blood  most  Justly  shed, 
That  •*  right  divine'*  meant  no<  to  "  govern  wrong."— 
She  bore  all  woes  and  persecutions  hard ; 
She  loved  him  as  her  life,  her  hopc^  her  all. 
Her  husband  by  whose  side  her  days  had  pass'd 
In  love  and  happiness— with  whom  she  grew 
From  girl  to  womanhood,  flnom  youth  to  age, 
The  father  of  her  children,  and  the  stay 
Of  a  time-honour'd  and  respected  house ; 
And  yet  she  moum'd  not  for  his  fate.    Her  heart 
Was  set  on  holy  things,  more  high  than  anght    . 
This  persecuted  life  can  yield  of  bonds 
Of  fend  affection.    She  did  love  him  less 
As  lover  of  her  younger  day%  and  friend 
Of  years  mature,  than  as  the  patriot  sage, 
Of  valour  stem  and  honesty,  whose  voice 
Was  ever  Arm  amki  the  shiftiest  times.  .] 

Whose  arm  was  foremost  in  the  battles  ron 
Whose  ev'ry  word  and  action  proved  his  worth. 
His  Christian  coninge,  and  his  patriot  sonl 
Of  Stole  ttmper— one  whose  virtue  breathes 
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Vra^nce  tnd  balm  amid  the  somas  of  bloody 
Apostasy,  and  crime,  that  soiFd  the  age> 
As  Tiolets  shed  a  pei^fame  all  unseen 
Amid  the  poisons  that  grow  rankly  hj. 

He  died ! — the  noble  spirit  bnrst  its  clay 
And  join*d  the  great  Eternal  One,  whose  seal 
Stamp'd  on  his  brow  an  nniversal  fame* 
The  pampered  slave  that,  in  his  halls  obscene, 
Held  wine  and  wassail  in  his  harlot  court — 
Whose  very  breath  bore  poison,  and  whose  hands 
Were  reeking  yet  with  infamy  and  shame — 
The  <<  Lord's  anointed*'  ribald,  who^  in  scorn, 
Prodaim'd  by  day  his  deeds  of  nightly  lust, 
And  with  the  daughters  of  Corruption  hurled 
The  gauntlet  of  defiance  in  the  face 
Of  all  we  lore  of  yirtuous,  chastest,  best — 
Smiled  as  he  heard  the  patriot  martyr's  knell; 
And,  gorged  with  reTel,  held  his  reign  secure. 
Vain  profligate !  when  in  the  hand  of  God 
The  trembling  balances  shall  weigh  thy  acts — 
When,  fiice  to  face  before  the  Almighty's  throne. 
The  monarch  and  his  victim  shall  appear, 
Stripp'd  of  all  titles,  power,  and  rank,  and  wealth-^ 
No  courtly  parasites  to  form  thy  guard — 
No  venal  judge  to  pardon  or  condemn- 
No  witnesses  save  naked  Truth — say,  ihsn^ 
Will  aught  of  this  world's  outward  show  protect, 
Or  kingly  diadem  avert  thy  doom  ? 
No !  in  the  courts  above  supreme  reigns  justice  ; 
Mortality  is  void  of  rank ;  the  blaze 
Of  regal  splendour  hides  not  scarlet  sin ; 
And  wrong*d  and  wronger  meet  alike  their  fiitet 

He  died  l^beslde  his  couch  no  tear  was  shed 

Save  that  of  pure  afiiBCtion;  andAereye 

Was  dim  but  for  a  moment ;  for  the  pride^ 

Republican,  of  woman's  heart  restrain'd 

The  bitter  tax  of  unavailing  tears. 

As  she  had  lived  the  first  and  best  of  wives 

To  one  of  England's  brightest  patriots,  she 

Cvrieved  not  for  him  at  any  <<  common  rate" 

Of  those  who  mourn  their  lords  with  outward  show ; 

But,  more  intent  his  mem'ry  to  preserve 

Than  aught  bewail  with  foolish  tears,  her  pen 

Traced  on  the  deathless  page  his  words  and  deeds, 

And  left  posterity  example  rare 

Of  what  we  seldom  see — the  warrior's  life, 

And  sage's,  patriot's,  scholar's,  all  combin'd 

With  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  soul 

Above  temptation  as  above  all  praise. 

O  fair  historian  !  as  a  boy  I  loved 

To  read  thy  history,  and  oft  did  wish 

My  lot  in  life  were  cast  with  one  like  thee, 

To  sweeten  sorrows  with  a  smile  sedate ; 

And,  when  the  wrongs  of  men  had  weighed  me  down. 

And  crushed  my  limbs  beneath  the  load  of  chains. 

To  point  the  path  to  Liberty  and  Truth, 

And  make  a  realm  wUhin  of  tranquil  joy. 

The  mind's  Republic,  where  no  King  might  reign, 

Potentate  nor  Priest,  Emperor  nor  Czar, 

With  all  their  cant  of  Kingcraft — ^where  no  thought 

Save  thine^  and  thy  bright  image,  might  reflect 

A  peaceful  light  amid  the  prison's  gloom. 

And  cheer  the  spirit  as  the  body  fkil'd. 

Perchance  an  eye  may  wander  o'er  the  page 

Whose  light,  of  all  things,  most  resembles  thine^ 

In  speaking  fortitude  to  those  that  need ; 

An^  ever  bright  amid  our  earthly  illi^ 

Shines  purer  through  the  night,  like  some  fair  star 

The  pilgrim  spies  upon  the  desert's  verge, 

And  lifts  his  heart  to  Heav'n,  in  prayer,  to  bless. 

Shine  on,  thou  peaceful  planet !  by  thy  ray 

My  foot  shall  tread  the  rugged  wilderness^ 

And  meet  no  thorn :  upon  thy  silver  orb. 

Trembling  in  ether,  like  a  vestal  lamp, 

Mine  eyes  shall  fix,  though  dimm'd  with  bitter  tears, 

And  thou,  from  thy  high  station,  be  to  one 

Tha  orient  light  fiiir  LvCY  shines  to  all 

C.W.T. 


THE  POOB  UAV  TO  BUf  CHILD. 

Come  nearer,  my  boy !  let  me  gaze  on  those  featores— 

Let  me  put  the  bright  locks  that  are  shading  thy  brow ; 
They  call  me  a  beggar,  but  none  of  God's  crsatares 

Can  boast  of  a  treasure  more  costly  than  thou ! 
Ay,  come  to  this  bosom!  these  arms  that  infold  thee, 

Though  weakened  by  sickness,  afltetion  can  move : 
Long,  long  asay  they  shield  thee,  for  none  dse  would 
hold  thee. 

Or  speak  to  my  child  in  the  accents  of  love  I 
Oh,  no !  when  I  rest  from  my  toil  in  the  grave, 

'Neath  the  same  grassy  mound,  idierethymoAer  bath 
lain, 
There  are  few  who  would  yield  thee  the  food  ye  may  crsre, 

There  are  none  who  will  fondle  the  orphan  again ! 
Young  heir  to  my  sorrow !  for  all  I  can  give  thee. 

Is  the  anguish  I  feel  at  thy  desolate  lot : 
God  grant  that  it  may  not  long  after  survive  me, 

But  be  with  the  woes  of  thy  fother  forgot  | 
It  pains  me  to  gaze  on  those  eyes  that  are  gleaminfc 

So  lightsome  and  joyous  as  once  were  my  own ; 
And  picture  them  hence,  when  the  tears  will  be  streaming, 

And  the  rapture  that  kindles  them  now  will  be  gone : 
It  grieves  me  to  think  how  that  heart  will  be  riven. 

When  the  finger  of  scorn  will  be  tracing  thy  birth : 
O  then  !  my  sweet  infant,  look  upwards  to  Heav'n, 

For  He  will  regard  the  forsaken  of  earth ! 
Laugh  on,  thus  unconscious  of  sorrow  to  come — 

I  would  that  thy  spirits  were  always  as  free ! 
For  though  lowly  the  shed  we  are  calling  our  home^ 

Thou  hast  made  it  a  palace  of  pleasure  to  me ! 
My  blessing  be  with  thee,  my  darling  I—my  own ! 

Come,  fit  on  my  knee,  while  I  tell  In  thy  ear 
Some  tales  of  the  land  where  thy  mother  has  gone. 

And  we'll  strive  to  forget  the  cold  world  and  iU  csrs ! 
Ijeamington.  W.  J. 

We  have  reserved  this  bonne  bouche  to  close 
our  Chapter  of  the  People's  Poetry. 

'^  HAT  HOMAGE." 

GeorjfePai. 
They  call  me  very  clown, 

Grufl",  surly,  and  all  that. 
Because  upon  my  crown 

I've  leam'd  to  keep  my  hat ; 
The  gales  of  courtesy 

I  vow  shall  raise  it  ne'er— 
My  self-respect  shall  bird-lime  be 
To  fix  it  to  my  hair. 

In  vain  they  lecture  me : 

I  never  will— that's  flat ; 
To  all  the  shams  that  be, 
I'll  never  doff  my  bat. 
My  laird  comes  down  to  see 
(When  Parliament  is  o'er) 
How  fkre  his  tenantry, 

And  grouse  it  on  the  moor. 
«  Hurrah !"  his  serft  will  cry, 
And  bow  with  cap  in  hand ; 
/  pay  my  rent— aiu<  bow  %  not  /•» 
Still  more  erect  I  stand. 

No  more  he  claims  of  me; 

No  more  rU  give — that's  flat ; 
To  such  a  thing  as  he 
I'll  never  dc^  my  hat. 
The  fhctor  of  the  laird 

Is  a  mightier  man  than  he— 
He  who  hit  wrath  has  dared 

May  well  cry  **  Qramercy." 
I  humour  not  his  whim, 

Nor  yet  his  pompous  sel'.— 
He  kens  me  welL— and  I  ken  him — 
And  so  we  never  melL* 

He's  naething  mair  than  me, 

Jfy  laird's  hie  Uird— that's  flat ; 
And  he  must  bide  a  wee 
Before  I  doff  my  hat. 
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I  caonoty  with  a  gnot, 
Bow  eTen  to  m  king, 
DeckM  with  the  pomp  of  place  •« 

A  ally  Boeptred  thing. 
While  eager  thousands  throng 

To  worship  at  its  feet, 
I  only  smile,  and  pass  along^ 
But  doif  no  hat  to  it. 

Fools  who  are  willing  may ; 

/  cannot  stoop — that^s  flat ; 
To  idol  forms  of  clay 
1*11  never  doff  my  hat 
I  bow  not  to  the  Priests 

I  incense  not  his  shrine ; 
My  only  hope  is  Christ, 

iMy  creed  the  Book  Diyine. 
The  tithe-gorgM  Hog !  to  him 

I  pay  no  willing  foe ; 
Hit  form  might  be  stanration  slim 
For  all  he*d  get  fh>m  me. 

He  threats  his  ready  hell 

In  rain^to  him,  (that's  flat,) 
The  surplicM  Infidel, 
1*11  nerer  doff  my  hat. 
The  rich,  the  great,  the  gay. 
Who  roll  along  oar  street, 
In  laziiry*s  array, 

I  bow  not  when  I  meet: 
When  erery  head  is  down, 

And  every  bonnet*s  doff*d, 
I  fix  my  hat,  and  sough  a  tune. 
And  lift  my  poll  aloft. 


Not  half  so  soft  my  skin, 
Nor  sides  so  sleek  and  fat; 

The  stuff's  as  good  within ; 
1*11  neyer  doff  my  hat. 

Yet  deem  me  nowise  dead 
To  lore's  true  courtesies. 
Nor  blind  to  lustre  shed 

0*er  human  life  by  these : 
My  heart  takes  off  its  hat. 
To  worth  in  weal  or  wo, 
I  neyer  scruple  that-^ 
I  only  hate  the  show. 

The  serf  sign  I  refuse, 

And  ever  will~that*s  flat : 
He  never  trod  in  shoes 
To  whom  ril  doff  my  hat. 

The  man  who  bears  him  with 

All  a  man*s  manliness — 
Whose  heart  is  virtue's  pith. 
His  outside  virtue's  dress. 
He  may  be  lowly  bom. 

And  own  no  penny-fee— 
Wi'  him  I*d  face  a  world  of  scorn. 
Yea,  gang  to  harribee.* 

I'll  shake  his  hand  of  horn, 

Love,  honour,  and  all  that ; 
But  to  man  of  woman  born 
1*11  never  doff  my  hat. 

A.  B.  T.  a  a 


♦  The  Gallows. 


LAKE  REMINISCENCES,  FROM  1807  TO  1830. 

BY  THE  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 
NO.  v.— SOUTHEY,  WORDSWORTH,  AND  COLERIDGE. 


A  CIBCUM8TANCB  which,  as  much  m  anything, 
expounded  to  the  very  eye  the  characteristic  dis- 
tinctions between  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  and 
would  not  suffer  a  stranger  to  forget  it  for  a  mo- 
ment, was  the  insignificant  place  and  oonsideration 
allowed  to  the  small  book-collection  of  the  former, 
contrasted  with  the  splendid  library  of  the 
letter.  The  two  or  three  hundred  yolumes  of 
Wordsworth  occupied  a  little,  homely,  painted 
book-case,  fixed  into  one  of  two  shallow  re- 
cesses,  formed  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  by  the 
projection  of  the  chimney  in  the  little  sitting, 
loom  up  stairs,  which  he  had  already  described 
«9  bis  half  kitchen  and  half  parlour.  They 
were  ill  bound,  or  not  bound  at  all — in  boards, 
sometimea  in  tatters ;  many  were  imperfect  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes,  mutilated  as  to  the 
number  of  pages:  sometimes,  where  it  seemed 
worth  while,  the  defects  being  supplied  by 
manuscript;  sometimes  not:  in  short,  every, 
thing  shewed  that  the  books  were  for  use,  and 
not  for  show  ;  and  their  limited  amount  shewed 
that  their  possessor  must  have  independent 
sources  of  enjoyment  to  fill  up  the  major  part 
of  his  time.  In  reality,  when  the  weather  was 
tolerable,  I  believe  that  Wordsworth  rarely  re- 
sorted  to  hia  books,  (unless,  perhaps,  to  some 
Httle  pocket  edition  of  a  poet,  whidi  accom- 
panied him  in  his  rambles,)  except  in  the  even- 
ingly or  after  he  had  tired  himself  by  walking.  On 


the  other  hand,  Southey's  collection  occupied  a 
separate  room,  the  largest,  and,  every  way,  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  house ;  and  this  room  was 
styled,  and  not  ostentatiously,  (for  it  really  merited 
that  name,)  the  library.  The  house  itself,  Greta 
Hall,  stood  upon  a  little  eminence,  (as  I  have  be- 
fore mentioned,)  overhanging  the  river  Greta. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  its  internal  ar- 
rangements :  in  all  respects,  it  was  a  very  plain 
unadorned  family  dwelling ;  large  enough,  by  a 
little  contrivance,  to  accommodate  two  or,  in  some 
sense,  three  families,  viz.  Mr  Southey,  and  hh 
family ;  Mr  Coleridge,  and  hie ;  together  with 
Mrs  Lovell,  who,  when  her  son  was  with  her, 
might  be  said  to  compose  a  third.  Mrs  Coleridge, 
Mrs  Southey,  and  Mrs  Lovell,  were  sisters ;  all 
having  come  originally  from  Bristol;  and,  as 
the  different  sets  of  children  in  this  one  house 
had  each  three  several  aunts,  all  the  ladies,  by 
turns,  assuming  that  relation  twice  over,  it  was 
one  of  Southey's  many  anmsing  jests,  to  call  the 
hill  on  which  Greta  Hall  was  placed,  the  anim 
hill.  Mrs  Lovell  was  the  widow  of  Mr  Robert 
Lovell,  who  had  published  a  volume  of  poems, 
in  conjunction  with  Southey,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1797,  under  the  signsitures  of  Bion  and 
Moschus.  This  lady,  having  one  only  son,  did 
not  require  any  large  suite  of  rooms ;  and  the 
less  so,  as  her  son  quitted  her,  at  an  early  age, 
to  pursue  a  professional  education.    Th^  hous^ 
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had  therefore  heea  divided  (not  hy  ahsolute  par. 
tition^  into  two  distinct*  apartments^  hut  by  an 
amicahle  distribution  of  rooms)  between  the 
two  families  of  Mr  Coleridge  and  Mr  Southey ; 
Mr  Coleridge  had  a  separate  study,  which  was 
distinguished  by  nothing  except  by  an  organ 
amongst  its  furniture,  and  by  a  magnificent 
view  from  its  window,  (or  windows,)  if  that  could 
be  considered  a  distinction,  in  a  situation  whose 
local  necessities  presented  you  with  magnificent 
objects  in  whatever  direction  you  might  happen 
to  turn  your  eyes.  In  the  morning,  the  two 
families  might  live  apart;  but  they  met  at 
dinner,  and  in  a  common  drawing-room;  and 
Southey's  library,  in  both  tenses  of  the  word, 
was  placed  at  the  service  of  all  the  ladies  alike. 
However,  they  did  not  intrude  upon  him,  except 
in  cases  where  they  wished  for  a  larger  recep- 
tion room,  or  a  more  interesting  plaoe  for  sug. 
gesting  the  topics  of  conversation.  Interesting 
this  room  was,  indeed,  and  in  a  degree  not 
often  rivalled.  The  library — ^the  collection  of 
books,  I  mean,  which  formed  the  most  conspicu- 
ous part  of  its  furniture  within— was  in  all  senses 
a  good  one.  The  books  were  chiefly  English, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  well  selected,  being 
the  great  cardinal  classics  of  the  three  literatures ; 
fine  copies,  and  decorated  externally  with  a 
reasonable  elegance,  so  as  to  make  them  in  har- 
mony with  the  other  embellishments  of  the 
room.  This  effect  was  aided  by  the  horizontal 
arrangement  upon  brackets,  of  many  rare  manu- 
scripts— Spanish  or  Portuguese.  Made  thus  gay 
within,  this  room  stood  in  little  need  of  attrac 
tions  from  without.  Yet,  even  upon  the  gloomiest 
day  of  winter,  the  landscape  irom  the  different 
windows  was  too  permanently  commanding  in 
its  grandeur,  too  essentially  independent  of  the 
seasons  or  the  pomp  of  woods,  to  fail  in  fascinating 
the  gaze  of  the  coldest  and  dullest  of  spectators. 
The  lake  of  Derwent  Water  in  one  direction, 
with  its  lovely  islands — a  lake  about  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  shaped  pretty  much  like  a  boy's 
kite ;  the  lake  of  Baasinthwaite  in  another ;  the 
mountains  of  Newlands  arranging  themselves 
like  pavilions;  the  gorgeous  confusion  of  Bor. 
rowdale  just  revealing  its  sublime  chaos  through 
the  narrow  vista  of  its  gorge ;  all  these  objects 
lay  in  different  angles  to  the  front ;  whilst  the 
iuUen  rear,  not  fully  visible  on  this  side  of  the 
house,  Vas  closed  for  many  a  league  by  the 
vast  and  towering  masses  of  Skiddaw  Mid  Blen<* 
eathara — mountains  which  are  rather  to  be  con. 
rtdcred  as  frontier  barriers,  and  chains  of  hilly 
ground,  cutting  the  county  of  Cumberland  into 
great  chambers  and  different  climates,  than  as 
insulated  eminences;  so  vast  is  the  area  which 
they  occupy ;  though  there  are  also  such  separate 
and  insulated  heights,  and  nearly  amongst  the 

*  ^  Into  two  distinct  opor^nMn^t.*'— The  word  aparU 
ment,  meaning,  in  effect,  a  eompartment  of  a  house, 
already  inclndei,  in  ito  proper  aenae,  a  suite  of  rooms ; 
and  it  is  a  mere  valgar  error,  arising  oot  of  the  ambltioas 
usage  of  lodging.honte  keepers,  to  talk  of  one  family 
or  an  esUUisksnent  oocnpying  apartments,  in  the  plnral. 
The  Queeii*s  apartment  at  St  James'  or  at  Versailles^ 
iiot  the  Qoteii'i  apartments— is  th$  correct  expression. 


highest  in  the  country.  Southey'slot  had  there- 
fore  fallen,  locally  considered,  into  a  goodly 
heritage.  This  grand  panorama  of  mountain 
scenery,  so  varied,  to  expansive,  and  yet  haYing 
the  delightful  feeling  about  it  of  a  deep  sedusion 
and  delLlike  sequestration  from  the  world— a 
feeling  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  expansive  an 
area,  spread  out  below  his  windows,  could  not  have 
been  sustained  by  any  barriers  less  elevated  than 
Glaramara,  Skiddaw,  or  (which  could  be  also 
descried)  "  the  mighty  Helvellyn  and  Catch- 
edicam  ;"  this  congregation  of  hill  and  lake,  so 
wide,  |and  yet  so  prison-like,  in  its  separation 
from  all  beyond  it,  lay  for  ever  under  the  eyes 
of  Southey.  His  position  locally  and,  in  some 
respects,  intellectually  reminded  one  of  Gibbon: 
but  with  great  advantage  in  the  comparison 
to  Southey.  The  little  town  of  Keswick  and  iU 
adjacent  lake  bore  aomething  of  the  same  rela- 
tion to  mighty  London  that  Geneva  and  its  lake 
may  be  thought  to  bear  towards  brilliant  Paris. 
Southey,  like  Gibbon,  was  a  miscellaneous 
scholar ;  he,  like  Gibbon,  of  vast  historical  re- 
search; he,  like  Gibbon,  signally  industrious, 
and  patient,  and  elaborate  in  collecting  the  ma- 
terials for  his  historical  works.  Like  Gibbon, 
he  had  dedicated  a  life  of  competent  ease,  in  a 
pecuniary  sense,  to  literature;  like  Gibbon,  he 
had  gathered  to  the  shores  of  a  beautiful  lake^ 
remote  from  great  capitals,  a  large,  or,  at  least, 
sufficient  library ;  (in  each  cate,  I  believe,  the 
library  ranged,  as  to  numerical  amount,  between 
seven  and  ten  thousand ;)  and,  like  Gibbon,  he 
was  the  most  accomplished  litterateur  amongst 
the  erudite  scholars  of  his  time,  and  the  most 
of  an  erudite  scholar  amongst  the  accomplished 
litterateurs.  After  all  these  points  of  agreement 
known,  it  remains  as  a  pure  advantage  on  the 
side  of  Southey — a  mere  lucro  ponatur — that  he 
was  a  poet ;  and,  by  all  men's  confession,  a  re- 
spectable poet,  brilliant  in  his  descriptiTe  powers, 
and  fascinating  in  his  narration,  however  mudi 
he  might  want  of 

^  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine.** 
It  is  remarkable  amongst  the  aeries  of  parallel- 
isms that  have  been  or  might  he  pursued 
between  two  men,  both  had  the  honour  of  re- 
treating  from  a  parliamentary  life ;  Gibbon,  after 
some  silent  and  inert  experience  of  that  warfare ; 
Southey,  with  a  prudent  foresight  of  the  ruin  to 
his  health  and  literary  usefulness,  won  from  the 
experience  of  his  nearest  friends. 

I  took  leave  of  Southey  in  1807,  at  the  descent 
into  the  vale  of  Legbesthwaite,  as  I  hare  ahready 
noticed.  One  year  afterwards,  I  became  a  per- 
manent resident  in  his  neighbourhood;  and, 
although,  on  various  accounts,  my  intercourse 
with  him  was  at  no  time  very  strict,  partly  from 
the  very  uncongenial  constitution  of  my  own 
mind,  and  the  different  direction  of  my  studiet, 
partly  from  my  reluctance  to  levy  «ay  tax  on 
time  so  precious  and  so  fiiUy  employed,  I  was 
yet  on  such  terms  for  the  next  ten  or  elevii 
years,  that  I  might,  in  a  ^^udified  sense,  call  my^ 
self  his  friend. 

Yes !  there  were  long  y^ars,  thimigt^  ^Aich 
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iMti^  night  TMp«6l  ni,  I  him.  B«t  the  yuam 
tame— for  I  hare  UtmI  too  long,  reador,  in  rolA- 
tbn  to  nany  things !  and  the  report  of  me  would 
ksTO  been  better,  or  more  uniform  at  leatt,  had 
I  diad  lome  twentf  years  ago — the  years  earae 
in  whioh  cireiihMtanoes  made  roe  an  Opium- 
Eatar;  years  through  which  a  shadow  as  of  sad 
•elipie  sate  and  rested  upon  my  faculties ;  years 
throagh  which  I  was  careless  of  all  but  those 
who  lired  within  my  inner  circle,  within  '^  my 
bssrt  ef  hearts ;"  years-*ah !  heaTonly  years  I — 
through  whieh  I  lired,  belored,  with  thee,  to  thee, 
fir  thes,  hff  thee !  Ah !  happy,  happy  years !  in 
which  I  was  a  mere  football  of  reproach,  but  in 
whieh  every  wind  and  sounding  hurricane  of 
wrath  «r  eontempt  flew  hy  like  chasing  enemies 
psft  some  defying  gates  of  adamant,  and  left  me 
too  blessed  in  thy  smiles — angel  of  life! — to 
besd  the  curses  or  the  mocking  which  sometimes 
1  hesnl  raring  outside  of  our  impregnable  Eden. 
What  any  nuui  said  ef  me  in  those  days,  what 
be  thought,  did  I  ask?  did  I  care?  Then  H 
vBSy  or  nearly  then,  that  1  ceased  to  see,  ceased 
to  hear  of  Soathey ;  aa  much  abstracted  from  all 
wbiflh  Mmcemed  the  world  outside,  and  from  the 
fioutheys,  or  even  the  Coleridges,  in  its  van,  aa 
tbottgh  1  had  lived  with  the  darlings  of  my  heart 
in  the  centre  of  Canadian  forests,  and  all  men 
•lis  in  the  eeatre  of  Hindestan. 

But,  before  1  part  from  GreU  Hall  and  its 
Minguished  master,  one  word  let  me  say,  to 
protect  myself  from  tiie  imputation  ef  sharing  in 
Mae  peculiar  opinions  of  Southey  with  respect 
to  political  economy,  whieh  have  been  hut  too 
^uidliar  to  the  world ;  and  some  opinions  of  the 
world,hardly  lessliuniliar,  withrespect  to  Southey 
Mmsslf  aad  hie  aeeomplishments.  Probably, 
with  respeet  to  the  first,  hefiore  this  paper  will 
W  Bade  pnhlie,  I  shall  have  sufficiently  vindi* 
cHed  my  own  opinions  in  tiiese  matters  hy  a 
diitiact  treatoftent  ef  some  Igreat  questions  whieh 
lie  St  the  beae  of  all  sound  political  economy ; 
abeve  all,  the  radical  question  of  value,  upon 
wUsh  no  maa  has  ever  seen  the  full  truth,  except 
Mr  Rieardo;  and,  unfortunately,  he  had  but 
litUsef  the  fetalis*  skill  which  U  required  to 
meet  tiie  errors  of  his  opponents.  For  it  is 
noticeriile,  thai  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
(^ponents,  vis.  Mr  Malthus,  though  too  much, 
I  fear,  actuated  hy  a  wplnt  of  jealousy,  and, 
theieCire,  likely  eaough  to  have  soattcn^d  so- 
phistry and  disingenuous  quibbling  over  the  suh- 
ject,  had  no  need  whatever  of  any  further  con- 
fonon  for  darkening  and  perplexing  his  themes 

•*Pdtmie  •kilL**_TlMwerl  pelemle  is  fUitty  inter, 
pvvlil  by  the  majerity  ef  Mere  BofUiii  resdete.  Harbif 
KUem  eieA  it  used  eieept  In  a  ease  ef  theotefieal  eon- 
tnttriy,  they  Ihncy  thst  it  bse  eeas  orifinal  and  etymo- 
liRiad  appn^atiett  to  eech  a  aiet  wlieresi  it  espieeeee, 
witb  npad  to  ell  eobjectfl,  witlmit  reetifetloo,  the  ftmc- 
tlem  of  the  debater  as  opposed  te  thoee  of  the  orifinal 
ontori  tha  ftnetlons  of  Uoi  who  meets  error  aad  an. 
ncnk  ceuftuhm  or  misrepresentatioa,  opposed  to  tiiooe  of 
hlmwho  hiyi  down  the  abetraet  trath{  tmtb  abeolote 
tad  witboni  relation  to  the  modes  of  viewinf  it  As 
iv«U  aught  tfM  word  Amfieaf  be  limited  to  a  folitiesl  use 
4i  F^lmtie  to  centrovtisial  dtrinity. 


than  what  inevitahly  helonged  to  his  own  most 
chaotic  understanding.  He  and  Say,  the  French- 
man, were  hoth  plagued  by  understandings  of  the 
same  quality — ^having  a  clear  vision  in  shallow 
waters,  and  thus  misleading  them  into  the  belief 
that  they  saw  with  equal  clearness  through  the 
remote  and  the  obscure ;  whereas,  universally, 
their  acuteness  is  like  that  of  Hobbes— the  gift 
of  shallowness,  and  the  result  of  not  being  subtle 
or  profound  enough  to  apprehend  the  true  ioeU9 
of  the  difficulty;  and  the  barriers,  which  to 
them  limit  the  view,  and  give  to  it,  together 
with  the  contraction,  all  the  distinctness  and 
definite  outline  of  limitation,  are,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  product  of  their  own  defective 
and  aberrating  vision,  and  not  real  barriers  at 
all.  Meantime,  until  I  write  fully  and  deliber- 
ately upon  this  subject,  I  shall  observe  simply, 
that  all  ''the  Lake  Poets,"  as  they  are  called, 
were  not  only  in  error,  but  most  presumptuously 
in  error,  upon  these  subje(}ts.  They  were  ignor- 
ant of  every  principle  belonging  to  ^verj  ques- 
tion alike  in  political  economy,  and  they  were 
obstinately  bent  upon  learning  nothing;  they 
were  all  alike  too  proud  to  acknowledge  that 
any  man  knew  hotter  than  they,  unless  it  were 
upon  some  purely  professional  subject,  or  seme 
art  remote  from  all  intellectual  bearingB,  such  aa 
conferred  no  honour  in  its  possession.  Words- 
worth was  the  least  tainted  with  error  upon 
political  economy;  and  that  because  he  rarely 
applied  his  thoughts  to  any  question  of  that 
nature,  and,  in  fact,  despised  every  study  of  a 
moral  or  political  aspect  unless  it  drew  its  ma- 
terials ftom  such  revelations  of  truth  as  could 
be  won  from  the  prima  philosophia  of  human 
nature  approached  with  the  poet's  eye.  Cole- 
ridge was  the  one  whom  Nature  and  his  own 
multifarious  studies  had  the  best  qualified  for 
thinking  justly  on  a  theme  such  as  this;  but 
he  also  was  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of 
knowledge  by  presumption,  and  the  habit  of 
despising  all  the  analytic  studies  of  his  own  day 
— a  habit  for  which  he  certainly  had  some  wsr- 
rant  in  the  peculiar  feehleness  of  all  that  has 
offered  itself  for  phiheophy  in  modem  England. 
In  particular,  the  religious  discussions  a£  the 
age,  which  touch  inevitably  at  every  point  upon 
the  profounder  philosophy  of  man  and  his  con- 
stitution, had  laid  bare  the  weakness  of  his  own 
age  to  Coleridge's  eye ;  and,  because  all  was 
hollow  and  trivial  in  this  direction,  he  chose  to 
think  that  it  was  so  in  every  other.  And  hence 
he  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  just  scoffs  of 
persons  far  inferior  to  himself.  I  n  a  foot-note  in 
some  late  number  of  The  We9imin9ter  Roview, 
H  is  most  truly  asserted,  (not  in  these  words, 
but  to  this  effect,)  that  Coleridge's  *' Table- 
Talk"  exhibits  a  superannuation  of  error  fit  only 
for  two  centuries  before.  And  what  gave  pecu- 
liar point  to  this  display  of  Ignorance  was,  that 
Coleridge  did  not,  like  Wordsworth,  dismiss 
political  economy  from  his  notice,  disdainfully, 
as  a  puerile  tissue  of  truisms,  or  of  falsehoods 
not  less  obvious,  but  actually  addressed  himself 
to  the  subject ;  fancied  he  had  mode  discoveriet 
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in  the  goience ;  aAd  eyen  promised  us  a  ejstein* 
atio  woric  on  its  whole  compass. 

To  give  a  sample  of  this  new  and  reformed 
political  economy^  it  cannot  well  be  necessary 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  more  than  one  chimera 
culled  from  those  which  Mr  Coleridge  first 
brought  forward  in  his  early  model  of  ''The 
Friend."  He  there  propounds^  as  an  original 
hypothesis  of  his  own^  that  taxation  nerer  bur- 
thens a  people,  or^  as  a  mere  possibility^  can 
burthen  a  people,  simply  by  its  amount.  And 
why  ?  Surely  it  draws  from  the  purse  of  him 
who  pays  his  quota  a  sum  which  may  be  very 
difficult  or  even  ruinous  for  him  to  pay,  were  it 
no  more  important  in  a  public  point  of  view 
than  as  so  much  deducted  from  his  own  unpro- 
ductive expenditure,  and  which  may  happen  to 
have  even  a  national  importance  if  it  should 
chance  to  be  deducted  from  the  funds  destined 
to  productive  industry.  What  is  Mr  Coleridge's 
answer  to  these  little  ^objections  ?  Why,  thus : 
the  latter  case  he  evades  entirely,  apparently  not 
adverting  to  it  as  a  case  in  any  respect  distin- 
guished from  the  other ;  and  this  other — how  is 
that  answered  ?  Doubtless,  says  Mr  Coleridge,  it 
may  be  inconvenient  to  John  or  Samuel  that  a 
sum  of  money^  otherwise  disposable  for  their  own 
separate  uses,  should  be  abstracted  for  the  pur- 
chase of  bayonets  or  grape-shot ;  but  with  this 
the  public,  the  commonwealth,  have  nothing  to 
do,  any  more  than  with  the  losses  at  a  gaming- 
table, where  A's  loss  is  B's  gain — ^the  total  funds 
of  the  nation  remaining  exactly  the  same.  It  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  the  accidental  distribution 
of  the  funds  which  is  affected — ^possibly  for  the 
worse,  (no  other  ^'  worse,"  however,  is  contem- 
plated than  shifting  it  into  hands  less  deserv- 
ing,) but  also,  by  possibility,  for  the  better :  and 
the  better  and  the  worse  may  be  well  supposed, 
in  the  long  run,  to  balance  each  other.  And  that 
this  is  Mr  Coleridge's  meaning  cannot  be  doubted^ 
upon  looking  into  his  illustrative  image  in  sup- 
port of  it :  he  says  that  money  raised  by  Go- 
vernment in  the  shape  of  taxes  is  like  moisture 
exhaled  from  the  earth — doubtless^  for  the  mo- 
ment, injurious  to  the  crops,  but  reacting  abun- 
dantly for  their  final  benefit  when  returning  in 
the  diape  of  showers.  So  natural,  so  obvious, 
so  inevitable,  by  the  way^  is  this  conceit^  (or,  to 
speak  less  harshly^  this  hjrpothesis,)  and  so 
equally  natural^  obvious,  and  inevitable  is  the 
illustration  from  the  abstraction  and  restoration 
of  moisture,  the  exhalations  and  rains  which  affect 
this  earth  of  ours,  like  the  systole  and  diastole 
of  the  heart,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean, 
that  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  and  preciHely 
the  same  exemplification  of  that  doctrine,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  Parliamentary  speech,*  of  some 
orator  in  the  famous  Long  Parliament,  about  the 
year  164S*  And  to  my  mind  it  was  a  bitter  hu- 
miliation, to  find,  about  160  years  afkerwards,  in 
a  shallow  French  work,  the  famous  "  Compte 
JUndu  "  of  the  French  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

"  Reported  at  length  in  a  small  quarto  volume,  of  the 
well-known  qoarto  fixe  lo  much  in  nae  for  Tracts,  Pampb- 
Ists,  «(€.,  throughout  the  life  of  MUton-.l6O8.7a. 


quer,  (Comptroller  of  the  Finan)Des)-^Necktr— ' 
in  that  work,  most  humiliating  it  was  to  rae,  on 
a  certain  day,  that  I  found  this  idle  Coleridgiait 
fantasy,  not  merely  repeated,  as  it  had  been  by 
scores — not  merely  anticipated  by  full  twenty 
and  two  years,  so  that  these  French  people  had 
been  beforehand  with  him,  and  had  made  Cole- 
ridge, to  all  appearance,  their  plagiarist,  but 
also  (hear  it,  ye  gods !)  answered,  satisfactorily 
refuted,  by  this  very  feeble  old  sentimentaliit, 
Neckar.  Yes;  positively  Neckar,the  slipshod 
old  system-fancier  and  political  driveller,  had 
been  so  much  above  falling  into  the  ahallov 
snare,  that  he  had,  on  sound  principles,  exposed 
its  specious  delusions.  Coleridge,  the  subtlest 
of  men,  in  his  proper  walk,  had  brought  forward, 
as  a  novel  hypothesis  of  his  own,  in  1810,  what 
Neckar,  the  rickety  old  Charlatan,  had  scarcely 
condescended,  in  a  hurried  foot-note,  to  expoM 
as  a  vulgar  error  and  the  shallowest  of  sophisms, 
in  1787-8.  There  was  another  enormous  blnn* 
der  which  Coleridge  was  constantly  anthorixing, 
both  in  his  writings  and  his  conversation.  Quot* 
ing  a  passage  from  Sir  James  Stuart,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  a  vine-dresser  as  adding  nothing  to  the 
public  wealth,  unless  his  labour  did  something 
more  than  replace  his  own  consumption — thatii, 
unless  it  reproduced  it  together  with  a  profit; 
he  asks  contemptuously,  whether  the  happiness 
and  moral  dignity  that  may  have  been  exhibited 
in  the  vine-dresser's  family  are  to  pass  for  no- 
thing ?  And  then  he  proceeds  to  abuse  the  eco- 
nomists, because  they  take  no  account  of  saoh 
important  considerations.  Doubtless  these  sre 
invaluable  elements  of  social  grandeur,  in  a  (oti/ 
estimate  of  those  elements.  But  what  has  poli- 
tical economy  to  do  with  them,  a  science  ^enly 
professing  to  insulate  and  to  treat  apart  Arom  aU 
other  constituents  of  national  well-being,  tboie 
which  concern  the  production  and  circulation  of 
wealth  }*  So  far  from  gaining  any  thing  by  en- 
larging its  field  in  the  way  demanded  by  Colo- 
ridge's  critic,  political  economy  would  be  as  idlf 
travelling  out  of  the  limits  indicated  and  hold 
forth  in  its  rery  name,  as  if  logic  were  to  tesch 
ethics,  or  ethics  to  teach  diplcnnacy.    T^th  re- 

*  In  fkct,  the  exposoie  is  as  perfiwt  in  the  case  of  sb 
individual  as  in  that  of  a  nation,  and  more  •»il7  *P: 
prehended.  Levy  from  an  individual  clothier  £1000 
in  taxes,  and  afterwards  return  to  him  the  whole 
of  this  sum  in  payment  for  the  clothing  of  a  legimts^ 
Then,  supposing  profits  to  be  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cei^ 
he  will  have  replaced  ;^150  of  his  previous  loss;  enn 
his  gains  will  simply  reinstate  him  in  something  that  he 
had  lost,  and  the  remaining  £850  will  continue  to  be  s 
dead  loss ;  since  the  £850  restored  to  him,  eiaetly  i»' 
places,  by  the  terms  of  this  case,  his  disbunemMts  iM 
wages  and  materials;  if  it  did  more,  profits  woold  Mt 
be  at  15  per  cent,  according  to  the  snppositioo.  Ba( 
Government  may  spend  mors  than  the  £1000  wits 
this  clothier;  they  vuy  spend  £l0,00a  Doabtkp, 
and  in  that  case^  on  the  same  suppositioa  as  t»J^ 
fits,  he  will  meive  £1500  as  a  nominal  gain;  aad£000 
will  be  a  real  gain,  marked  with  the  positive  s^n,  (-f-*) 
But  such  a  case  would  only  prove,  that  nine  other  tax- 
payers, to  an  equal  amount,  had  Iwen  left  without  'M 
reimbursement  at  alL  Strange, that  so  ekar o eMsm:. 
an  individual,  should  beoome^obsouri  whoa  it  «s|^  a  J 
nation. 
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spe€t  to  tlie  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population, 
it  IB  difficult  to  know  who  was  the  true  proprie- 
tor of  the  arguments  urged  against  it  sometimes 
hy  Southey  sometimes  by  Coleridge.  Those  used, 
by  Southey  are  chiefly  to  be  found  up  and  down 
the  QaaHerly  Review.  But  a  more  elaborate 
attack  was  published  by  Hazlitt ;  and  this  must 
be  supposed  to  speak  the  peculiar  objections  of 
Coleridge,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  charging 
Haslitt  with  having  pillaged  his  conversation, 
and  occasionally  garbled  it  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  book.  One  single  argument  there  was, 
undoubtedly  just,  and  it  was  one  which  others 
stumbled  upon  no  less  than  Coleridge,  exposing 
the  fallacy  of  the  supposed  different  laws  of  in- 
crease  for  vegetable  and  animal  life.  But  though 
this  frail  prop  withdrawn  took  away  from  Mr 
Malthtts's  theory  all  its  scientific  rigour,  the 
oiaiii  praciieal  conclusions  were  still  valid  as  r&. 
spected  any  argument  from  the  lakers ;  for  the 
stroQgest  of  these  arguments  that  ever  came  to 
my  knowledge  was  a  mere  appeal — not  ad  vere- 
eundiam,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase, 
but  ad  honeit€Uem,  as  if  it  were  shocking  to  the 
honestum  of  Roman  ethics,  (the  honniteti  of 
French  minor  ethics,)  that  the  check  derived 
from  self-restraint  should  not  be  supposed  amply 
competent  to  redress  all  the  dangers  from  a  re- 
dundant population,  under  any  certain  knowledge 
generally  diffused  that  audi  dangers  existed. 
But  these  are  topics  which  it  is  sufficient  in  this 
place  to  have  noticed,  eurrente  calamo.  I  was 
anxious  however  to  protest  against  the  probable 
imputation,  that  I,  because  generally  so  intense 
SD  adndrer  of  these  men,  adopted  their  blind  and 
histy  reveries  in  political  economy. 

There  were  (and  perhaps  more  justly  I  might 
say  there  are)  two  other  notions  currently  re- 
ceived about  Sonthey,  one  of  which  is  altogether 
erroneous,  and  the  other  true  only  in  a  iLnited 
smse.  The  first  is,  the  belief  that  he  belonged 
to  what  is  known  as  the  lake  school  in  poetry ; 
with  respect  to  which  all  that  I  need  say  in  this 
^aee,  is  involved  in  his  own  declaration  frankly 
nade  to  myself  in  Easedale,  during  the  summer 
of  1812 ;  that  he  considered  Wordsworth's  theory 
of  poetic  diction,  and  still  more  his  principles  as 
to  the  selection  of  subjects,  and  as  to  what  con- 
>tttuted  a  poetic  treatment,  as  founded  on  error. 
There  is  certainly  some  community  of  phraseology 
between  Southey  and  the  other  lakers,  naturally 
uinngont  of  their  joint  reverence  for  Scriptural 
language :  this  was  a  field  in  which  they  met  in 
common:  else  it  shews  but  little  discernment 
and  power  of  valuing  the  essences  of  things, 
to  have  classed  Southey  in  the  same  school  with 
H^ordsworth  and  Coleridge.  The  other  popular 
notion  about  Southey,  which  I  conceive  to  be 
expressed  with  much  too  little  limitation,  regards 
his  style.  He  has  been  praised,  and  justly,  for 
his  plain,  manly,  unaffected  English,  until  the 
parrot  echoers  of  other  men's  judgments,  who 
adopt  all  they  relish  with  undistinguishing  blind- 
Aess,  have  begun  to  hold  him  up  as  a  great 
coaster  of  his  own  language,  and  a  classical  model 
f  f  fiat  eompoaitioii.    Now,  if  the  error  were  only 


in  the  degree,  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
notice  it;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Southey's 
defects  in  this  particular  power,  are  as  striking 
as  his  characteristic  graces.  Let  a  subject  arise— 
and  almost  in  any  path,  there  is  a  ready  possi- 
bility that  it  should — in  which  a  higher  tone  is 
required,  of  splendid  declamation,  or  of  impas- 
sionate  fervour,  and  Southey's  style  will  imme. 
diately  betray  its  want  of  the  loftier  qualities  as 
flagrantly  as  it  now  asserts  its  powers  in  that 
unpretending  form  which  is  best  suited  to  his 
level  character  of  writing  and  his  humbler  choice 
of  themes.  It  is  to  mistake  the  character  of 
Southey's  mind,  which  is  elevated  but  not  sus« 
tained  by  the  higher  modes  of  enthusiasm,  to 
think  otherwise.  Were  a  magnificent  dedication 
required,  moving  with  a  stately  and  measured 
solemnity,  and  putting  forward  some  majestic 
pretensions,  arising  out  of  a  long  and  laborious 
life;  were  a  pleading  required  against  some 
capital  abuse  of  the  earth — war,  slavery,  oppres- 
sion in  its  thousand  forms ;  were  a  Defensio  pro 
Papulo  Anglicano  required;  Southey's  is  not  the 
mind,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  Southey's 
is  not  the  style,  for  carrying  such  purposes  into 
full  and  memorable  effect.  His  style  is  there^ 
ybregood,  because  it  has  been  suited  to  his  themes ; 
and  those  themes  have  hitherto  been  either 
narrative,  which  usually  imposes  a  modest  diction, 
and  a  modest  structure  of  sentences,  or  argu« 
mentation  in  that  class  which  is  too  overbur. 
thened  with  details,  with  replies,  with  inter, 
ruption,  and  every  mode  of  discontinuity,  to 
allow  a  thought  of  eloquence,  or  of  the  periodic 
style  which  a  perfect  eloquence  instinctively 
seeks. 

I  here  close  my  separate  notice  of  the  Lake 
Poets — ^meaning  those  three  who  were  originally 
so  denominated— -three  men  upon  whom  pes- 
terity,  in  every  age,  will  look  back  with  interest 
as  profound  as,  perhaps,  belongs  to  any  other 
names  of  our  era ;  for  it  happens,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  that  the  perianal  interest  in  the  author  is  not 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  that  which  belongs  to  his 
works :  and  the  character  of  an  author,  better 
qualified  to  command  a  vast  popularity  for  the 
creations  of  his  pen,  is  oftentimes  more  of  a 
universal  character,  less  peculiar,  less  fitted  to 
stimulate  the  curiosity,  or  to  sustain  the  synu 
pathy  of  the  intellectual,  than  the  profounder 
and  more  ascetic  solemnity  of  a  Wordsworth,  or 
the  prodigal  and  magnificent  eccentricities  of  a 
Coleridge.*  With  respect  to  both  of  these  gifted 
men,  some  interesting  notices  still  remain  in 
arrear  ;  but  these  will  more  properly  come  for. 
ward  in  their  natural  places,  as  they  happen 
to  arise  in  after  years  in  connexion  with  my 
own  memoirs. 

These  I  shall  resume,  from  the  moment  of  my 
leavmg  Wordsworth's  cottage,  after  one  week  of 
delightful  intercourse  with  him  and  his  sister, 
about  the  12th  of  November,  1807. 

Mr  De  Quincey's  Recollections  of  Coleridge  appeared 
In  VOL  i.  of  this  Magaiine,  pp.  500,  588,  885,  and  voL 
IL,  page  8* 
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THE  WAR  IN  INDIA. 


It  iB  quite  wonderful  how  little  intereet  the 
JBriiith  public  take  in  the  contest  which  ii  »t 
present  carrying  on  in  India,  though  there  is 
Aot  the  least  doubt  whatever  that  it  i^  by  far^ 
the  greatest  movement  which  has  been  made 
during  the  eighty  years  and  upwards  which  have 
elapsed  since  Clive  moved  out  of  the  Factory  of 
Calcutta^  fought  the  battle  of  Plassey,  and  made 
JEngland  the  virtual  sovereign  of  BengaL  Be. 
lore  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  with 
the  exception  of  one  small  comer  on  the  north- 
west frontier  of  India — the  country  of  the  Seiks 
—we  were  directly,  or  indirectly,  in  possession  of 
every  foot  of  territory  that,  from  fertility  in 
the  soil,  or  docility  in  the  population,  would  pay 
the  cost  of  conquering  or  maintaining*  This 
does  not  satisfy  us.  We  are  uneasy  in  our  pos. 
session,  conscious  that  all  is  not  sound  within ; 
and^  with  evil  conseienC'es^  conjure  up  imaginary 
dangers  and  alarms.  The  phantom  which  troublM 
us  just  now,  and  which  has  induoed  us  to  march 
a  great  army  across  our  frontier,  through  deserts 
and  among  mountain  fastnesses  occupied  by 
warlike  olans,  is  the  apprehension  of  a  Russian 
invasion.  The  whole  narrative  of  this  transac- 
tion would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  likely  to  be 
.attended  with  most  serious  consequenoeii,  in  the 
ioss  of  life,  property,  and  national  faith,  with 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  aooempanied. 

In  1808,  when  we  were  in  i^prehensien  of  a 
French  invasion  of  India,  we  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Persia,  in  order  that  Persia  might 
'prove  a  barrier  against  am  invasion  of  India. 
This  was  all  very  well,  as  against  France,  thftt 
had  no  territory  oontermiaous  with  Persia.  Rus- 
sia is  in  a  different  position*  For  a  hundred 
and  Mij  years  she  has  had  contermiaoue  ter- 
ritory with  Persia;  and,  a  few  years  ago^  a 
quarrel  had  arisen  between  these  governments, 
and  Russia,  as  might  easily  be  foreseen,  gave 
the  Persians  a  severe  drubbing,  seised  and  kept 
jeveral  of  their  provinces,  and  established  a 
complete  influence  over  the  Persian  court.  £ng^ 
•land,  all  the  while,  looked  quietly  on,  moving 
neither  hand  nor  foot,  and  tamely  saw  the  sup- 
posed bulwark  against  Indian  invasion  pulled 
to  pieces  before  her  eyes.  The  old  treaty  with 
Persia  has  become,  in  fact,  a  dead  letter  or 
worse,  converting  Persia,  by  our  own  acknow* 
ledgment>  from  a  barrier  into  a  stepping-stone ; 
and  the  embassies  and  missions  of  thirty  years, 
.with  the  stores  and  subsidies  which  have  been 
supplied  to  the  Persian  government,  and  which, 
from  first  to  last,  cannot  have  amounted  to  a  less 
sum  than  four  millions  sterling,  have  been  abso- 
lutely wasted  Anr  no  earthly  good  purpose.* 

'    •Thus—                          ■  "~ 
Sabtidy,  from  1908  to  1828,  at  £160,000 

peraDnwB,               .  £3,000,000 

LaffaUoo,  firam  1808  to  1888,  at  £13,000,  880,000 


Carry  forward,       £8,380^000 


Dissatisfied  with  e«r  Persian  alliamee,  we  be- 
come sullen,  refuse  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  the 
treaty^  talk  oi  its  q>irit«— a  thing  whi^  writing 
never  eonveyed-^and,  for  sobm  one  pretext  or 
other,  have  withdrawn  our  envoy.    The  plain 
tale  is  this:— With  the  Persian  govenunent  we 
have  three  successive  treaties  ;  in  every  one  of 
which  stands  the  following  article^  withont  the 
smallest  doubt,  from  its  eharaeter,  dictated  by 
ourselves — '*  If  war  should  arise  between  the 
Persian  and  Afg^ian  govemmente,  the  English  ge* 
vernment  shall  take  no  part  in  it;  aor  shall  itgivs 
assistance  to  either  party,  except  as  a  media- 
tor, at  the  solicitation  of  both  parties,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  producing  peace/'    A  war  arises  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Afghans,  and  the  cause  was 
this :— In  a  momsnt  of  disorder  in  the  Penian 
government,  the  A%han  chief  of  HeMt  makes 
an  incursion  into  the  Persian  province  of  Khe« 
raesan,  bums  its  towns  and  villages,  and,  cany-* 
ing  off  twelve  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  sdlls 
them  in  the  publio  maiitet  as  slaves.    The  Sing 
of  Persia,  justly  indignant,  marches  an  amy 
upon  Herat,  to  punish  the  brutal  robbery*  "  The 
only  thought  I  have  in  this  journey,"  said  the 
9hi^,  to  one  of  our  diplossatic  agttts,  <<  k  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  taking  away  i^  slavery  of 
my  people.    Three  millions  of  prieeners  are  k 
Bokhare>  Khlvi»  and  Herat."     The  justice  ef 
this  war  is  fully  admitted,  evem  by  the  Britidi 
envoy  himself.    '«  There  canBoi^  I  think,  be  a 
doubt,"  says  he,  '«thnt  the  Shah  Is  fully jurtiied 
in  making  war  on  Prince  Kamraa;  mni,  thosgk 
the  capture  of  Herat  by  Persia  would  eertsiBly 
be  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  we  eeald  nd 
wonder  if  the  8bah  wore  to  diaregard  etf  re* 
monstrances,  and  to  assert  his  right  to  nuke 
war  on  aa  enemy  who  has  given  him  the  grestegt 
provocation,  and  whom  he  may  regard  hhasilf 
as  bound  in  duty  to  his  subjeete  to  puniik,  sr 
even  to  put  down."    One  might  naturally  hsfi 
expected  that  the  Whig  magnates  of  Devulng 
Btreet  and  Calcutta,  the  authors  of  the  abolilioi 
of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  men  who  ebtaissd 
twenty  millions  from  the  people  of  Bngknd  fbr 
the  abolition  of  colonial  slarery,  would  havehsl 
some  sympathy  for  an  ally  who  was  proeesdia| 
to  punish  nuuHitealers  on  a  greet  esals;  or*  it 
all  events,  some  regard  for  the  eolemn  pledll*^ 
of  a  treaty.    Nothing  of  the  kind.    Theslsvsiy 
and  the  treaty  are  utterly  blinked ;  and  tks 
envoy-^without  being  asked  by  either  perty, 
while  his  interference  is  expressly  repudistsd  if 

t ^    »■  III  I  ■  ■■      I*   I.    II    .^^|MM<—i ^Mta—JMfM^fcl**— ** 

Brought  fbrwtrd,       £8;MI,M0 
Peatkm  of  a  retired  AmlsiMder,  from  1818 

to  1889,  at  £4008  per  aaiium« 
Eitraordinary  •mtoidsi,  from  1788  down. 

wardi — arms,  amaiunidon,  pretMitf,  sad 

Say  of  Britif  h  ofictn  employed  In  orgaa* 
(lag  the  Peisian  amy  tSnoe  1808-esy         844,000 
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«]ie  of  th«iil-«ibrUiwHh  oonunMicti  »  —rim  of 
■oleum  proUtts  agftintt  tha  Ptnian  war  with 
the  Afghan  chief*  A  trarolling  agent  of  the 
GoTernor-General^  a  tkilfal  engineer,  throws 
himself  into  Herat,  and  defenda  it ;  the  British 
envoy  asks  for  his  passports ;  a  fleet  of  five  men- 
ef*w8r,  and  a  detadiment  of  military,  take 
possession  of  a  portion  of  the  Shah's  territories 
in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  Whig  Oovemor- 
General  of  India  heing,  at  the  moment,  like  a 
well-fed  condor,  quietly  and  eomfortahly  perched 
en  a  pinnacle  of  the  Himalaya,  issues  from  thence 
his  orders  fw  the  msreh  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  through  the  Great  Desert ;  and  thb 
in  order  to  dethrone  a  friend  of  the  Shah,  and 
n^se  the  siege  of  the  beleaguered  city  of  the  par- 
tienlar  friend  of  the  GovernorwGeneial,  the  man- 
staaler  in  question*  The  plan  succeeds— *the 
Persian  army  raisee  the  siege,  and  the  King  pub- 
lishes an  edict,  ordered  to  be  read  in  every  mosque, 
telling  the  people,  that  England,  in  violation  of 
a  solemn  treaty,  had  compelled  him  to  desist, 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  punish  an  insult  and 
an  outrage.  At  the  same  moment,  we  quarrelled 
with  the  Shah  for  an  aftroAt  to  a  servant  of  the 
En^^h  mission,  a  Persian  subject,  and  a  mere 
messenger. 

While  all  this  k  done,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
dear  letter  of  a  treaty,  the  imperturbable  and 
eoBBplacent  effrontery  with  which  we  make 
chaiges  of  underhand  intrigues  and  projects  of 
ambition  on  the  part  of  Russia,  is  truly  worthy 
ef  all  wonder.  The  Russians  have  no  treaty  at 
all  with  the  Afghans,  and  none  with  the  Persians 
that  binds  them  to  any  particular  line  of  policy 
in  quarrels  with  the  Afghans.  Our  envoy, 
however,  9urmiM9  that  the  Russian  ambassador 
at  the  Shah's  court  urged  the  Shah  to  attack 
Herat;  that  he  directed  a  particular  assault; 
aad  that  an  officer  of  his  suite  sssisted  the  siege. 
There  is  Just  one  other  ground,  and  one  only, 
•n  which  is  founded  our  apprehension  of  a  Rui« 
ainn  invasion  of  India.  The  Russians,  in  return 
for  a  mission  sent  to  them  by  the  Afghan  chief 
pf  Cabul,  sent  to  this  chieftain  a  certain  lieu- 
t0DaBt  of  infantry,  with  the  intention  of  forming 
commercial  relations  with  Russia,  <'  in  order," 
ae  Count  Nesselrede  expresses  it,  "  to  ascer- 
tain the  advantages,  and  the  degree  of  security 
which  such  an  enterprise  might  offer  to  our 
merchants,  in  a  country  hitherto  unknown  to 
{lussia."  Now,  we  say,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
the  Russians^  when  they  make  this  assertion,  net 
because  we  have  implicit  reliance  upon  their  po- 
litieai  veracity,  but  from  the  perfect  reasonable. 
BOSS  of  the  thing  itself,  and  the  utter  unreason- 
ableness of  supposing  that  thsy  are  so  devoid  of 
knowledge,  common  sense,  and  forecast,  as  se- 
riouely  to  entertain  so  wild  and  impracticable, 
or  rather  so  impossible  a  project,  as  the  inva- 
sien  of  British  India.  We,  ourselves,  have  sent 
missiene,  parely  commercial,  to  China,  to  Cochin- 
China,  to  Siam,  to  Birmah,  to  Thibet,  and  to 
this  very  Cabul  itself — nay,  for  that  matter,  into 
the  very  heart  of  Africa.  The  French,  the 
Jhiiek,  and  the  Americans  have  done  simi)ar 


things;  even  the  Russians,  before,  have  sent 
commercial  missieas  to  China,  Japan,  Bokhara, 
and  Khiva.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  send 
one  to  Cabul?  But  the  mission  of  the  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry  is  construed,  by  the  distenu 
pered  fandes  of  our  politicians,  into  f*.  dangerous 
political  intrigue,  for  the  invadon  and  conqueet 
of  an  empire  of  a  hundred  millions  of  people-— 
the  great  majority  of  them  and  their  fathers  bom 
British  subjects— 4UI  empire  defended  by  a  well* 
organised  and  well-paid  army  of  two  hundred  thou* 
sand  men,  backed  by  the  fleets,  and  the  commeree, 
and  the  power  of  England.  The  whole  thing  is 
preposterous,  and  highly  discreditable  to  our 
political  courage  and  sagacity.* 

The  impracticability^-or  rather,  the  impossU 
bility— -o^  a  Russian  invasion  of  India,  will  appear 
clear  enough  from  what  we  shall  afterwards  say 
of  the  vast  bulwsrk  whldi  guards  India  against 
invasion  from  the  westward.  It  is  very  true 
that,  in  former  times,  India  was  invaded  by  va« 
rious  nations  from  the  west.  Some  two.and* 
twenty  centuries  ago,  Alexander  and  his  Greeks 
took  a  peep  at  the  north-weet  frontier  of  India, 
and  then  retired.  The  Arabs,  who  conquered 
Persia  and  Toorkeetan,  never  attempted  the  eon« 
quest  or  even  invasion  iiff  India.  It  was  not 
until  four  centuries  after  the  Mohammedan  era, 
that  tribes  of  converted  Turks  and  Persians  made 
formidable  incursions  into  India ;  it  was  not  until 
two  centuries  later  that  they  formed  any  perma- 
nent establishments ;  and  it  took  seven  whole 
centuries  to  form  a  foreign  empire  in  India  of 
tolerable  cohesion,  which,  however,  dropped  to 
pieces  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  By 
whom  was  India  invaded  all  this  while?  By 
shepherd  nations,  with  clouds  of  csvalry,  few  in« 
fantry,  no  artillery,  little  baggage,  and  who  fed 
themselves  as  they  could  In  the  countries  they 
passed  through,  and  in  the  countries  they  were 
conquering.  Who  defended  India  ?  The  Hin- 
doos alone-^always,  as  a  people,  timid,  docile, 
and  divided.  The  army  of  Nicholas,  that  shall 
invade  India,  is  differently  constituted,  and 
must  move  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the 
army  of  Timour.  It  most  march  with  heavy 
infantry  as  well  as  its  Cossacks;  with  Its  bau 
tering  and  its  field  esonon;  with  its  hospitals, 
its  iu>mmitnariat,  and  its  tent  equipage,  frum  the 
eastern  confines  of  Perils,  (supposing  it  to  be 
there,)  over  1500  miles  of  mountain  and  of  de« 
sert.  When  it  arrives  safely  in  the  British  ter. 
ritory,  it  is  not  the  Hindoos  that  it  has  to  en« 
counter,  but  the  organised  army  and  resources  of 
British  India.  It  has  something  even  more  for. 
midable  to  encounter ;  the  fleets,  and  armies,  and 
finandal  resources  of  Britain,  which  could  send 


"  So  little  do  oor  OiplomaiitU  know  about  the  daa« 
gerout  RuMian  agent,  who  commenced  the  oTerthrow 
of  the  empire  which  Clire,  and  Warren  Hattings,  and 
Welleeley  founded,  that  they  have  not  even  ateeruined 
how  to  spell  hia  name  I  They  givo  Mm  the  travdUaf 
one  of  CapUfai  Vieovioh ;  and,  f?ea  after  Ne«tlrod«  has 
told  them  that  he  was  Lieutenant  Witkewltich,  tho  ac- 
eompUehed  Lord  Palmertton— who  might  jost  aa  well 
hays  dubbed  him  FiehiMfori^yvHrtim  in  hU  Vko- 
Vkhl 
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an  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  those 
of  the  Hyphasis,  in  less  time  than  the  Russian 
army  would  take  to  march  from  Herat  to  the  same 
river.  When  Hyder  Ally  was  urged  by  his  coun- 
sellors, who  saw  only  as  far  as  their  noses,  to 
attack  the.£nglish  power  in  India  in  its  then 
infancy,  he  replied,  like  a  man  of  sense,  "  It  is 
not  what  I  see  before  my  eyes  that  I  am  afraid 
of,  but  the  invisible  power  that  is  behind,  and  of 
which  I  know  nothing."  It  is  not  to  be  sup. 
posed  that  Nesselrode  and  Nicholas,  who  know 
everything,  should  be  less  discreet  than  the  bar- 
barian, Hyder  Ally,  was  sixty  years  ago. 

The  despatch  of  Count  Nesselrode  to  Count 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  which  the  latter  is  directed  to 
present  to  the  British  Cabinet,  expresses  the 
whole  common  sense  of  the  question : — "  The 
idea  of  assailing  the  security  and  tranquillity  of 
the  state  of  possession  of  Great  Britain  in  India 
has,  consequently,  never  presented  itself,  and 
will  never  present  itself,  to  the  mind  of  our 
august  master.  He  desires  only  what  is  just, 
and  what  is  possible.  For  this  twofold  reason, 
he  cannot  entertain  any  combination  whatever 
directed  against  the  British  power  in  India.  It 
would  not  be  just^  because  nothing  would  have 
given  cause  for  it.  It  would  not  be  possible,  by 
reason  of  the  immense  distance  which  separates 
us— the  sacrifices  which  must  be  made,  the  diffi. 
culties  which  must  be  overcome— and  all  this  to 
realize  an  adventurous  scheme  which  could  never 
be  in  accordance  with  sound  and  reasonable  po- 
licy. A  single  glance  at  the  map  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  dissipate,  in  this  respect,  all  preju- 
dice, and  to  convince  every  impartial  and  en- 
lightened man  that  no  hostile  design  against 
Bngland  can  direct  the  policy  of  our  Cabinet  in 
Asia."  If  Russia  be  intent  on  difficult  enter- 
prises, there  are  some  which  are  difficult  enough, 
yet  far  easier  than  the  conquest  of  British  India, 
which  present  themselves  to  her.  She  might, 
for  instance,  invade  China  or  Japan,  to  both  of 
which  she  is  next  neighbour^  and  has  been  so  for 
more  than  a  century.  But  to  Russia,  even  these 
enterprises  of  minor  difficulty  appear  too  ardu- 
ous, and  she  does  not  attempt  them. 

We  have  now  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  bar- 
rier Against  Indian  invasion  from  the  west,  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  This  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  country  which,  from  the  ruling  nation  within 
it,  is  commonly  called  Afghanistan.  We  have 
here  a  vast  territory,  of  at  least  eight  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  of  hot  and  sandy  deserts 
*>— of  a  table  land,  as  cold  as  northern  £urope 
—of  hot  valleys — and  of  mountain  chains,  on 
which  the  snow  never  melts.  The  thinly-scat- 
tered inhabitants  are  computed  at  no  more  than 
twelve  millions;  a  poor  fifteen  to  the  square 
mile.  The  ruling  nation,  the  Afghans,  which 
inhabits  the  table  land— a  table  land  which 
overlooks  every  country  to  the  east,  west,  and 
south  of  it— exceeds  four  millions  in  number. 
The  Belochees,  and  the  naturalized  Tartars  and 
Persians,  exceed  three  millions,  and  are  hardly 
less  warlike  than  the  Afghans  themselves.  The 
naturalized  Indians^  the  only  unwarlike  portiw 


of  the  population,  are  compnted  at  five  miHioDi: 
by  their  industry,  but  not  by  their  arms,  thejr 
contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
Afghans,  the  ruling  nation,  are  a  people  of  dins, 
something  like  our  Scottish  Highlanders ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  attachment  here  is  not  to  s 
chief,  but  to  the  dan  itself;  which  constitutes  s 
kind  of  Republic.  We  shall  give,  from  Mr  £lphiB- 
stone's  excellent  narrative,  a  graphic  account  of 
the  people : — ''  If  a  man  could  be  transported 
from  £ngland  to  the  Afghan  country,  without 
seeing  Turkey  or  Persia,  he  would  be  amazed  at 
the  wide  and  unfrequented  deserts,  and  the  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow.  £ven  in  the 
cultivated  part  of  the  country  he  would  discover 
a  wild  assemblage  of  hills  and  wastes,  unmarked 
by  enclosures,  not  embellished  by  trees,  and  des- 
titute of  navigable  canals  or  public  roads.  He 
would  find  the  towns  few,  and  far  distant  from  each 
other,"  &c.  "  When  he  entered  into  the  society, 
he  would  notice  the  absence  of  regular  courts  of 
justice,  and  of  everything  like  an  organized  po- 
lice. He  would  be  surprised  at  the  fluctuation 
and  instability  of  the  civil  institutions.  He  would 
find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  nation  could 
subsist  in  such  disorder ;  and  would  pity  those 
who  were  compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  sueh 
a  scene,  and  whose  minds  were  trained  by  their 
unhappy  situation.  Yet,  he  would  scarce  fail  to 
admire  their  martial  and  lofty  spirit,  their  hos- 
pit^ity,  and  their  bold  and  simple  manners— 
equally  removed  from  the  suppleness  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  awkward  rusticity  of  a  clown.  He  would 
admire  their  strong  and  active  forms ;  their  fair 
complexions,  and  £uropeanfeatures;  their  indus- 
try and  enterprise ;  the  hospitality,  sobriety,  and 
contempt  of  pleasure,  which  appear  in  all  thdr 
habits ;  and,  above  all,  the  independence  and 
energy  of  their  character."*  Mr  Elphinstone  fur- 
ther adds — **  The  Afghans  themselves  exult  in 
the  free  spirit  of  their  institutions.  Those  who 
are  little  under  the  royal  authority,  are  proud 
of  their  independence,  which  those  under  the 
King  (although  not  exposed  to  the  tyranny  com- 
mon in  every  other  country  in  the  East)  sdoire, 
and  fain  would  imitate.  They  all  endeavour  to 
maintain  that  all  Afghans  are  equal,  which, 
though  it  ft  not,  nor  ever  was  true,  still  shews 
their  notions  and  their  wishes.  I  once  strongly 
urged,  to  a  very  intelligentold  man,  of  the  tribeof 
Meankhail,  the  superiority  of  a  quiet  and  seeure 
life,  under  a  powerful  monarch,  to  the  discord, 
the  alarms,  and  the  blood  which  they  owed  to 
the  present  system.  The  old  man  replied  with 
great  warmth,  and  thus  concluded  an  indignant 
harangue  against  arbitrary  power : — '  We  are 
content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with 
alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but  we  will 
never  be  content  with  a  master.'  "t  *'  In  Afghan- 
istan," (Mr  Elphinstone  is  contrasting  that  go- 
vernment with  those  of  Persia  and  India,)  "the 
internal  government  of  the  tribes  answers  its 
end  so  well,  that  the  utmost  disorders  of  the 

•  The  Hononrable    Mountstuart  Elphinstone*!  Eflu 
isy  to  Cabul,  pag<e  160.)  [ 

t  Ibid,  page  174.  \ 
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royal  goyeniment  never  derange  its  operations, 
nor  disturb  the  lives  of  the  people.  A  number 
of  organized  and  high-spirited  Republics  are  readj 
to  defend  their  rugged  country  against  a  tyrant, 
and  are  able  to  defy  the  feeble  efforts  of  a  party 
in  a  civil  war."*  The  following  passage  shews 
of  what  stuff  they  are  physically  made: — "All 
the  Afghans  are  remarkably  hardy  and  active. 
From  the  nature  of  the  country,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  necessity  of  enduring  cold  and  heat, 
and  accustomed  to  the  exertion  of  climbing 
mountains,  making  long  journeys  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  and  swimming  broad  and  rapid 
rivers.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  lower  orders 
or  to  men  in  the  vigour  of  youth,"t 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  been  the  his- 
tory of  the  people  thus  described  ?  It  may  be 
briefly  told: — The  Arabs  who,  almost  imme- 
diately after  Mohammed,  conquered  Persia  and 
Tooiicestan,  never  conquered  the  Afghans ;  and 
il  took  them  even  three  hundred  years  to 
convert  them.  For  two  centuries  they  gave  a 
dynasty  of  sovereigns  to  Upper  Hindostan,  and 
settled  and  colonized  in  various  parts  of  India, 
where  they  still  constitute  the  most  robust  and 
warlike  portion  of  the  population.  Their  own 
country  has,  in  reality,  never  been  conquered. 
No  invader  ever  entered  India  without  being 
harassed  and  opposed  by  them.  They  har- 
assed Alexander,  and  Timour,  and  Nadir ;  and 
would,  unquestionably,  harass  the  Persians,  with 
their  Russian  allies ;  for  from  the  Persians  they 
differ  in  language  and  in  manners,  while  in  reli- 
gion the  discrepancy  is  as  complete  as  between 
a  rigid  Presbyterian  and  a  bigoted  Catholic.  We 
shall  give  one  sample  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Afghans : — ^Ahmed  Shah  Durrannee,  an  Afghan, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Nadir  Shah.  Upon  the 
assassination  of  his  leader,  he  set  up  for  himself, 
establliihed  an  empire,  conquered  nearly  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Persia;  entered  Hindostan, 
conquered  Delhi  and  the  neighbouring  provinces, 
and,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  chief- 
ly cavalry,  routed  a  Mahratta  army,  computed 
at  three  hundred  thousand  men,  nearly  at  the 
moment  when  Clive  was  engaged  in  conquering 
the  opposite  extremity  of  our  present  dominions. 
This  is  the  account  of  a  Hindoo  historian,  an  eye- 
witness of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Panniput: — 
"  Ahmed  Shah  Durannee,"  says  he,  "  pitched 
a  small  tent,  in  front  of  the  camp,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  and  a-half ;  visited  every  part  of 
the  army  in  person ;  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
cwnp,  riding  every  day  from  sixty  to  seventy.five 
nules.  He  used  to  say  to  the  Mohammedan  chiefs 
of  India,  who  had  joined  him — « Do  you  sleep;  I 
will  take  care  that  no  harm  befalls  you.'  When 
the  Hisdostunee  chiefs  were  out  of  all  patienoe 
with  the  delay,  his  constant  answer  was — *  This 
is  a  matter  of  war  with  which  you  are  not  ac- 
quainted :  in   other  affairs  do  as  you  please,  but 

*  The  Honourable  Mouutstoart  £lphtnstODe*s  Em- 
bt«y  to  Cabal,  p.  17& 
t  Ibid,  page  260. 
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leave  this  to  me.  Military  operations  must  not 
be  precipitated  :  you  shall  see  how  I  will  manage 
this  affair,  and,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  will 
bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.'  "* 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  man  shews 
what  the  Afghans  are  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing, and  that  it  is  no  contemptible  foe  that 
we  are  provoking.  We  are  marching  to  place  on 
the  throne  a  man  whom  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  is  an  imbecile,  and  to  dethrone  one  whom 
we  admit  to  be  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
justice,  his  assiduity  in  business,  his  moderation, 
and  his  patronage  of  commerce ;  and,  in  short, 
who,  according  to  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  at  pre- 
sent the  most  active  agent  in  dethroning  him, 
**  affords  a  constant  theme  of  praise  to  all  his 
subjects.** 

The  offence  of  this  man  is,  that  he  preferred 
a  Persian  alliance  to  ours;  and  this  for  a  plain 
and  obvious  reason,  that  we  had  allied  ourselves 
to  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  family  and  nation, 
the  chief  of  the  Seiks.  It  may  also  be  an 
aggravation,  that  he  had  discovered  the  restless 
ambition  of  our  Indian  rulers.  "  £ven,"  says  he, 
in  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Persia,  "  if  my  affairs 
should  fall  into  disorder,  and  even  if  your  Ma- 
jesty should  not  direct  your  attention  to  the 
condition  of  these  countries,  nevertheless,  I 
shall  persist  in  contending  with  the  Seiks  as  long 
as  I  am  able ;  but  should  it  pro  ire  that  I  am  un- 
able to  resist  that  diabolical  tribe,  then  I  have  no 
choice,  and  must  connect  myself  with  the  English « 
who  will  thus  obtain  complete  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Afghanistan  ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
hereafter,  to  what  place  and  what  extent  the 
flame  of  the  violence  of  that  nation  may  be 
carried." 

The  results  of  our  present  enterprise  may  be 
easily  seen.  If  we  succeed  in  conquering  the 
assailed  country,  we  gain,  at  an  enormous  price,  a 
country  that  will  never  pay  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance. If  we  fail,  we  shall  lose  the  flower  of 
the  Indian  army,  and  there  will  be  a  revolt  in 
our  rear,  while  the  blow  inflicted  on  our  Indian 
power  will  never  be  recovered.  In  either  case 
we  shall  expend  millions  of  money — be  forced  to 
raise  new  loans  and  impose  new  taxes  on  a 
people  already  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
taxation.  It  is  clear  that  the  weak  head  of  LordI 
Auckland  has  put  the  dividends  at  the  India 
House  to  great  hazard.  The  Burmese  War — » 
contest  with  a  paltry  enemy,  and  near  home-— 
cost  us  £15,000,000.  The  present,  carried  om 
at  a  distance  of  1500  miles  from  our  frontier,, 
with  a  desert  intervening,  will,  at  least,  double 
this  amount.  There  is  no  ready  money  now  in- 
the  Indian  treasury,  and  the  amount  must  be^ 
borrowed,  while  the  interest  of  the  loan  will  add 
one-fifth  to  the  present  taxation  of  the  Hindoos.. 
This,  then,  is  one  of  the  last  deeds  of  what  was- 
once  called  ^'  the  Reform  Ministry ;"  and  '*  the. 
Reformed  Parliament"  has,  as  yet,  expressed  no 
disapprobation."  
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More  fasItipnAble  scand^ !  Not  quite  so  ri^cy 
and  piquant^  indeed,  m  the  fir9t  morsels  served 
up  to  a  voracious  public,  but  still  sufficiently 
peppery  and  stimulating.  We  were  not  among 
the  more  virulent  of  the  critical  dissectors  of  the 
two  previous  volumes;  save  tbftt  the  scandal  has 
not  grown  dry  with  age«  that  the  green  and 
festering  remains  have  not  withered  into  the  in^ 
offensive  mummy  state,  and  that  the  cant  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  affectation  of  an  impious  or  ir- 
reverend  piety,  were  not  attributes  of  the  age 
of  Grammont,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  Pope,  »nd 
Horace  Walpole,  we  could  see  little  morally  to  con- 
demn in  the  Diary,  which  did  not  once  exist  under 
circumstances  as  blameworthy  in  the  now  popular 
memoirs,  satires,  and  letters  of  those  distinguished 
persons  i  they  are  all  alike  pictures  of  court  life, 
and  of  aristocratic  character,  drawn  by  those  best 
qualified  for  suG^  delineation.  Mr  Jeffrey,  in  a 
review  of  ^'Burns'  Poems  and  I^etters,"  speaks  ad- 
miringly upon  the  diseovery  of  so  much  talent  and 
infonnationexisting  amongthe  humble  friends  and 
contemporaries  of  the  poet — among  a  class  which, 
until  then,  had  obtained  from  their  countrymen 
of  higher  rank  very  little  credit  for  the  degree 
of  mental  and  literary  oultivation  which  they 
were  unexpectedly  found  to  possess.  The  same 
sort  of  insight  into  the  intellectual  condition  of 
the  peasantry  of  Scotland  afforded  by  the  corres- 
pondenceof  Burns^is  obtainedinto  the  moral  state 
of  the  fashionable  and  aristocratic  world  by  this 
Piary,  with  this  very  different  result,  that  there 
we  were  taught  to  admire  humble  genius  and  to 
revere  humble  worth ;  while  in  those  pages  we  are 
too  often  startled  wd  disgusted  by  the  naked 
and  heartless  depravity  of  eo  many  of  tho  princi- 
pal personages ;  whi(ji  heartlessness  seem,  in 
these  portrayinga  and  correspondences,  the  most 
distinguishing  ^aracteristic  of  the  class.  Half 
the  volumes  are  drawn  from  the  author's  corres* 
pondence,  and  the  Diary  is  resumed  in  Rome, 
where  the  Lady  of  the  Bed-chamber  resided  for 
a  time,  in  the  course  of  s  long  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  Diarist  gives  us  a  key  to  her  own 
<^aracter  and  position  in  thii  sentence  :-w 

I  sometimes  think  with  regret  gf  the  oppertuaity 
once  ha4  of  being  wealthy,  I  deipised  riches  then  ;-r* 
hut  twenty  yean  make  a  Vast  dl  Arenoe  in  one*8  fteliogs 
OB  thest  matters.  ..(•... 
Sams  mainUii^  that  the  heart  dofn  not  eliimi«-~that,  d«« 
spite  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  there  are 
minds  which  retain  their  original  simplicity,  their  first 
aspirations,  untainted  and  onsuhdaed.  But  I,  for  one, 
<annot  agree  with  thia  opinion.  Contempt  at  our  po- 
Ttrty,  from  the  warid  ia  geaoral-HifilesI  Apom  thoae  we 
love,  becauae  we  art  iniigmA(saat  and  p«werlei«fT-4he 
constant  abnegation  qi  our  most  innocent  wiahwi  all 
these  coinbiae  to  teach  a  lesson  which  is  not  taught  in 
rain :  in  short,  I  am  grown  worldly,  and  I  do  lore 
money. 

She  visitad  all  the  nmal  sighto  ef  Rome,  and 
attended  Torlonia's  assemblies.    But  faraign  af- 
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fairs  are  ever  less  interesting  than  the  home  ie- 
partmentj  and  so,  without  preface,  we  select  thia 
apt  illustration  of  that  paragon  of  all  the  y\u 
tues  and  proprieties  of  a  Court— Queen  Char- 
lotte;— 

The  Duchess  of . — ,  a  great  favourite  »t  court, 

besought  Queen  Chi^rlotte  to  receive  her  niecf,  Mrs , 

at  the  drnwiag-room,  there  having  hce«  wpof ts  bruited 
ahaut  which  ww9  iniarioof  to  that  Udy*a  ffpiiuaea. 
The  Pucbess  implored  the  Qaeen*B  cle^eaoy  SQd  in- 
dulgence on  a  point  «o  wholly  without  say  just  foanda, 
lion ;  and,  finally,  when  about  to  retire  from  the  roT*! 
presence,  she  asked,  beseechingly,  "O  Madam,  what 
shall  I  say  to  my  poor  aleeer  to  which  Qoeen  Chariotte 
replied,  "  Say  you  did  not  dgrs  make  iwh  a  leqw*  *• 
the  Queen.*'  The.  P«6het«  of  ■  ....  ■  wai  90  hart  by 
this  unfeeling  denial  to  her  entreaties,  tha(  she  rtfigpe4 
her  situation  in  the  roy^  household. 

Thef«  are  many  other  stories  told  of  [Qaeen  Charlotte, 
which  do  not  baepoak  mueh  tendemeas  of  heart.  When 
Priaoese  Charlotte  WRI  pbrlalwed,  Udy  Townpend,  who 
held  the  royal  b*be  during  the  ceremony,  (being  henelf 
with  child  at  the  tim^  appeared  much  tatigned;  wd 
the  Princess  of  Wales  whispered  to  the  Queen— •*  Will 
your  Majesty  oommani  Lady  Tawnaend  to  ait  down  ?'»- 
to  vhi<di  the  Quam  mpUM,  Howlag  the  aaoff  fm  Uf 
fingers,  **8he  may  #tan4^iha  wsj  St»nd,'»  Agaiat  i 
have  heard  tbst  the  Queea  seldom  permitted  her  own 
children  to  sit  down  in  her  presence ;  and  when  she  was 
playing  at  whist,  one  of  the  royal  progeny  has  b«o 
known  to  Ml  asleep  whilft  standing  behind  the  Qasea<i 
chair,  Tway,  sBoh  strict  attention  «•  fti^uMls  if  W 
Germanic,  to  say  the  hwt  of  it.  I  shwW  not  tblak  wd 
a  course  politic  if  her  Majeaty  wished  for  her  ofip^mj' 
love. 

The  entries  relating  to  the  Princess  of  Vales, 
though  more  guarded  than  in  the  former  voluniei, 
are  to  the  same  import;  ^mounting  to  the  fact,  th»t 
she  was,  though  an  Ill-used  yet  a  headstrong  and 
most  imprudent  Princess,  else  she  might— for  that 
is  the  gest  of  it— have  maintained,  in  defiance  of 
her  husband,  a  position  that  would  have  enabled 
her  to  have  things  comfortaMe  ahout  her,  and  to 
afford  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  her  hoate- 
hold  good  salaries  and  handsome  milt.  A  gaod 
many  letters,  said  to  he  from  the  Princesi, 
appear ;  hut  although  they  should  be  all  genubei 
they  are  more  eifasions  of  civility,  graciousness, 
and  kindness,  than  utterances  of  the  heart 

The  Princess  Charlotte  was,  in  those  days,  J* 
would  appear,  imagined  to  have  had  an  inclination 

matrimonial  for  the  Duke  of , [Devonshire;] 

we  do  not  choose  to  tantalize  our  readers  with 
these  endless  hlanks  and  perplexing  initials, 
which  disguise  nothing  and  nohody.  The  alliance 
with  a  native-horn  suhject  could  not  he  permit- 
ted ;  and  the  Princess  is  said  to  have  decidedly 
refused  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  hecauae 
*'  she  ascertained  that  he  was  pledged  to  cpncnr 
I  with  the  Regent  in  the  ruin  of  her  mother. 
Here  is  another  full-length  of  the  second 
Duchess  of  Devonshire— she  who  was  so  tteelf 
painted  in  the  early  part  of  the  Piary.  Th® 
Duohew  was  hy  thia  time  estahlidied  in  Ronei 
where  Cardinal  Gonsalvi  was  her  very  particalar 
friend :—  m 

1  went  to  see  the  Dochess  of  P.  There  1    i* 
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iuiteaoe,  finr  etaMpl«,  wb«rt  charm  of  ooimtttifttice  and 
of  manner  ftaeinate,  and  make  One  Ukft  her,  despite  of 
all  that  haa  hatn  reported  of  har  aharaatar.  Her  room 
ia  411ad  with  book%  and  literature  ia  now  the  ponuit  in 
which  she  takei,  or  pretendi  to  take,  an  interest.  For 
mj  part,  1  inapect  the  is  come  to  that  timft  when  notbitig 
of  thia  world^  amniemente  aad  tebattn  |  iha  hat  tasted 
pleaasra  itt  all  ite  tariatiae  |  aha  has  drank  ii  to  the  rery 
draft  I  and  tha  laaa  are  bitter.  If  there  be  a  source  of 
intareat  to  her,  it  is  the  Cardinal.  A  small  lute  is 
jteaarally  pUoed  by  her  side  $  yei  no  one  ever  beard  her 
Grace  play  on  it 

Hnee  w6  Are  Mnong  tb6  DtadiesMft,  let  us  have 
another,  but  in  Parii  :-^ 

Wa  dined  one  day  en  ftmUk  with  tha  Dttchen  of 
Goirdon,  who  miaaa  muclr  in  Frtnth  lodety,  aOd  whose 
chief  cooTaraation,  from  mominf  till  nif  ht,  consists  in 
abusing  England.  She  must  hare  aoma  scheme  in  this, 
which  nobody  can  comprehend.  ....  We  were 
one  night  at  a  ball,  glten  by  tha  DachaM  Of  Oofdoib  In 
•M  raeai  wa  feund  paopla  daadag  Freaah  dances;  Lady 
6a«tfina*  area  danced  a  minnat  and  gaYotte  with  old 
Veatria  Another  room  wis  oaaapled  by  a  gaming-table 
with  ita  Totartesk  among  whom  har  Grace  and  other 
ladica  ware  now  aad  thea  Obeartad* 

Hera,  again,  we  ba?e  their  two  lUaatrioaa 
Graces  ill  collision,  and  ft  story  of  the  future 
Duchess  of  Bedford  to  boot : — 

la  the  erening  I  went  to  tha  Ducbaes  of  D s,  where 

people  were  all  laughing  at  the  Duchess  of  6— .^*s  ignor- 
ance of  the  French  language.  She  is  reported  to  have 
laid  to  the  bozkaeper  at  a  theatre,  not  long  ago,  at  t^aris, 
«  Na  laisses  auoun  Anglais  entrer  dans  ma  boitej*  It  is 
alao  said  her  Grace  wished  Beauhamaii  to  marry  her 
daughter.  Lady  Qeargina.  What  an  odd  wish  for  a 
great  English  lady  to  form  for  her  child  1  When  t  beard 
them  all  laughing  at  tht  Duchess  last  night,  I  couJd  not 
help  thinking  how  mean  people  are  |  since,  if  they  had 
been  iuTited  to  a  party  at  her  house,  they  would  hare 
Hooked  to  it  with  eagerness,  just  as  they  used  to  do  in 
EngUad,  though  it  was  the  fashion  to  quii  her  aasem* 
bUea. 

Sir  Joseph  C-— -y  was  wont  to  ask,  '<  Are  you  going 
to  Scotch  eollops  to<.night  V  Yet  he  was  the  first  to  go 
thither.  Lady ..—  obserred,  when  the  Duchess  of  — *.. 
was  under  discussion,  «  Wall,  let  those  laugh  that  win.** 
The  Dncbesa  has  married  all  her  daughters  greatly ;  and 
aha  ia  one  of  the  moat  powerAil  women  of  her  time. 

Since  that  period,  another  of  the  Duchess  of  — — *s 
daughters  has  made  a  great  alliance «  and,  like  her  sis- 
ters^  it  is  said,  owes  the  poaseesioa  of  her  ducal  coronet 
to  the  diplomacy  of  her  olerer  mother.  The  present 
Duke  of-«^  waa  conunisiioatd  by  his  deceased  mother 
to  carry  a  parcel  to  Lady  ,  who  recelTod  the  noble 
meseangar  in  widow's  weeds^  and  so  captiTated,  or  de* 
cciTod  the  new  heir,  by  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  aifi. 
aneed  husband,  that  ha  oftred  hsr  his  hand }  which  the 
lady,  nothing  loth,  accepted,  and  io  became  Duchess  of 
[Bedford.] 

Sir  — ~  told  moi  he  was  ia  great  alarm  for  his  friend 
the  Duchess  of  G— -n,  who,  he  had  heard,  was  seriously 
indisposed.  ^'  She  Is  a  good  lool,^  he  said,  «  and  will  be 
a  great  loM  to  the  attgiatefhl  world  of  fiishien,  who  ha^e 
pfvAted  by  her  brUUaat  asaembliea,  aad  been  more  nobly 
eatartained  andcr  her  roOf  thus  by  almost  any  ether  lady 
of  c^aal  oonseqaeaae  la  her  lime  t  yet  U  has  laughed 
at  the  good  Dhchess  because  she  is  not  Taraished  oTer 
with  the  polish  of  refinement*' 

<<  But  is  Her  Grace  aol  oavy  deAolaui  In  high  breads 
log  ?"  leaked. 

<(NeTer  oa  asseatial  pointy"  was  hia  reply;  <«for 
good-hearted  feeling  has  alwaya  prompted  her  nuaners 
and  speech;  but  rude  and  rough  in  dialect  she  was, 
c^eelally  oa  har  flrat  arrital  in  London  after  her  mar. 
riage  I  as  a  wtll  kaewa  reply  of  hers  to  George  lU.  testi- 
fies. Whea  be  ia^airad  how  aha  liked  London,  tha 
Dathsii  aaawaitdy  * Xol al  all,  your  Majeaty;  for  it  is 
knoA,  knock,  knock,  all  day;  and  friz,  fria,  friz,  all 
«  Now  Ooohess  of  Bedford. 


nl^t ;'  aUaOiflg  to  Hie  ttOd«  of  dres^g  the  hair  in  those 
days." 

Her  Ghice  waa  dHtlftf  hboat  the  ItfSeta  in  aeareh  of  a 
house,  when  all  of  a  indden  the  «»c1aim«d^"  Vrt  got 
one  I**  aad  desired  the  Machmfin  to  dHve  to  LOfd  ^iWi. 
My  Lord  was  ao<  of  hmtf  bnt  aha  made  her  way  up 
stairs  aad  foutid  him  at  a  late  breaklhst. 

<«  My  Lord,  yon  were  in  lots  with  me  fitt-and.twenty 
tears  ago,  aad  I  am  noW  come  to  ask  a  fotour  of  you.** 

»Ma\m,  I  admit  ths  fact;  but  as  1  cannot  boast  of 
any  fkrour  yonr  Giface  bestowed  upon  me»  I  don't  see 
What  claim  you  derite  flPom  that  elrcnmstattce.*' 

»«  My  Lord,  It  matter!  not;  I  hate  a  fliTOur  to  ask, 
nor  shall  1  stir  fh>m  this  chair  till  It  Is  granted." 

She  then  asked  for  Lord  Flfo^s  house.  In  rain  he  re- 
monstrated,  and  gate  her  a  great  many  reasons  why  it 
could  not  be.  Netertheleis,  he  was  out  of  it  in  a  week, 
and  her  Grace  In  fbll  posslsslon.  Kor  has  she  lost  any 
time  in  Opening  it— balls,  petit  loupers,  ftc  But  what 
improres  the  story  mneh  la— what  I  dare  say  you  know 
•—that  the  two  families  have  been  at  dapgets  drawn  for 
these  fifteen  years  on  accouut  of  politics. 

The  same  lady,  when  atteadtng  upon  Lady  Louisa 
Broome,  in  her  iying4n,  turned  round  to  the  doctor  :-*. 
"  Remember,  sir,  I  engage  you  for  this  time  IWeltemonth. 
My  Georgia  is  Ust  going  to  be  married— mind  you  are 
engaged  to  her.^* 

The  apite — ^the  demoniacal  malice  of  the  tie* 
gent  to  hie  wife-^was  passing  the  meanest  spite 
of  woman  scorned.  When  the  grand  ball  at 
Wliite's  was  to  be  given  by  the  peers  to  tlie 
allied  sovereigns  then  in  London— 

A  meinge  Oame  from  •  gr$td  pef»9ii  lo  the  oommitteei 
to  desire  to  know  what  style  of  company  they  meant  to 
ask  to  their  ball,  or  some  clumsy  hint  of  thia  sort ;  which 
the  committee  however  nndwstood,  for  they  sent  back 
word  thai  they  meant  to  request  the  Regent  himself  to 
lavlle  all  the  RoyalHes  whom  he  wUhed  should  be  there, 
aad  thai  they  ihoald  send  aaumberof  lickelsto  him  for  that 
purpose*  BalthlawasBoldeemed«ec«r*e»oiV**o«««i»^« 
the  obaoaioni  iadltidual;  for  sobm  member,  a  fnend  to 

the  Regent— it  waa  said  to  be  Lord  Y [Yarmouth]— 

made  a  motion  that  ao  member  should  give  away  his  tickets 
aaon»t  to  his  relatloaa,  or  that  soma  Uue  of  raak  should  be 
dtawa,  saoh  aa  thai  no  one  bal  pews'  daaghters  ahould  be 
taritedi  se  as  lo  ewlode eanaOfc and  higher  rank  like- 
wise. Upon  Mils  Lord  a-— n[Sefton]  got  up  and  said, 
It  waa  easy  to  lee  these  confused  proposals  were  naeani  to 
MO/arf^fA«PHneM*  af  WuIhs  and  he  obserredi  that  as 
one  of  the  aaemheri)  trery  ticket  he  anbsoribed  for  was  his 
own,  and  every  oae  of  them  he  intended  to  said  to  the 
PtlnOiss,  lo  be  dUpoiod  of  as  she  pleased*  Fourteen  other 
members  said  the  same ;  but  as  they  were  not  the  majors 
Ity,  and  ai  those  who  were  to  pay  for  the  diversion  were 
not  to  have  leave  to  do  what  they  pleaaed  at  it,  they  de- 
termined Ih4y  would  give  no  baU  at  aU.  « I  for  one," 
added  Mr  Norths  "quite  njoioed  that  foir  oace  the  Re- 
gent's mean  apite  should  foil  la  its  olject.  Ah!"  said 
he, « I  could  write  a  book  oa  thai  au&  I  aeter  heard 
of  raeh  dircy  moaves4  eisepi  la  a  fooUlh  aovel,  where 
the  eharaeieM  are  aU  devils  or  aagels,  such  as  one  never 
looks  for  la  real  lift.  Certainly  his  raaoeur  is  unlike 
the  noble  <n«oiiekNiM  of  the  common  run  of  mea  and  , 
women  of  the  world,  who  are  content  lo  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  those  ihty  hate,  aad  thiak  that  reveage  sufflcieat" 

How  painful  to  read  of  such  **  follies  of  the 
wise/'  as  those  with  which  an  anonymons  old 
baronet,  primed  with  anecdote,  charged  Chat- 
ham:— 

Sir  — —  related  maay  anecdotes  1  «mld  wish  10 
remember.  Ia  speaking  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  whom 
he  was  very  iatimate,  he  said  :  "  Prom  the  moment  of 
Lord  Chatham^s  beaiific  visioa  of  the  JtiiKf,  which  pre- 
ceded his  eatiy  into  the  cabinet,  he  became  intoxicated  tO 
a  degree  of  absurdity  with  the  honours  of  the  courL  with 
its  etiquette,  and  all  the  gracious  mummeries  tf  the  na- 
rem.  He  sank  so  Instantaneously  in  my  esteem,  and  CtStt 
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respect,  that  I  could  hardly  look  at  him  widumt  con. 
tempt.*'         ...... 

Sir  alio  laid,  with  retSerenoe  to  Lord  Chatham : 
'<  At  that  time,  I  thought  hii  whole  ijitem,  intellectual 
and  hodily,  had  undergone  a  change  for  the  worse,  and 
the  splendour  of  his  equipage,  and  the  high  aristocratic 
airs  that  he  assumed,  betokened  a  disorder  in  his  judg- 
ment On  one  occasion,  when  he  came  from.  Bath,  after 
a  tedious  fit  of  the  gout,  to  appear  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  was  detained  some  little  time  at  Marlborough,  where 
his  bill  at  the  inn  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  from  the  extrairagant  number  of  his  attendants, 
&c. ;  and  he  lived  altogether  in  a  style  befitting  a  man  of 
great  estate ;  so  that  in  a  very  few  years  all  that  had 
been  given  him  by  the  folly  of  P and  the  genero- 
sity of  others,  was  wasted  and  destroyed,  and  he  literally 
died  a  bankrupt,  with  six  thousand  a-year,  either  from 
the  public  or  from  legacies,  after  having  risen  from  a 
comet  of  dragoons.  He  made  a  great  exit,**  continued 
Sir  ,  *<  and  died  in  character.  What  a  lucky 
speech  for  his  £unily  was  his  last  in  the  House  of  Lords  I 
I  am  persuaded,  had  not  this  accident  cost  him  his  life, 
he  would  have  died  out  like  an  airy  meteor,  and  left  no 
trace  behind  him.  Fortune,  not  prudence  or  foresight, 
regulates  the  affsirs  of  this  world." 

Our  next  transcripts  from  the  Diary,  shall  be 
sheer  gossip.  The  scene  is  again  Rome,  the 
Duchess  still  she  of  Devonshire,  whose  some- 
what promiscuous  hospitality  is  not  very  grate- 
fully requited  by  the  Diarist : — 

I  dined  at  Lady  W.V  There  were  only  Sir  H.  and 
Lady  Davy,  Mr  and  Mrs  Dodwell,  General  Ramsay,  and 
the  Comte  Korsakoff;  and  they  were  all  particularly 
dull  and  silent.  ..... 

From  St  Peter's  I  went  to  see  the  Duchess  of  D— . 
Heard  the  mellow  tones  of  Madame  R  *s  divine 

voice,  and  talked  to  her  husband.  He  appears  gentle,  and 
seems  sensible;  yet  they  do  not  convey  to  me  the  idea 
of  living  happily  together.  She  is  very  unhappy,  and 
more  so  I  think  than  mere  poverty  could  make  her.— 
C             S»  came  in  whilst  I  was  there.    She  is 

transmogrified  into  an  Italian,  and  married  to  General 
St  A o.  In  her  personal  appearance  she  is  im- 
proved ;  but  it  was  very  melancholy  to  me  to  think  of 
her  excellent  fother  and  mother,  and  the  situation  and  ad- 
vantages she  had  in  England,  moral  and  physical,  being 
all  resigned.  I  am  not  by  any  means  a  John  Bull,  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  yet  I  did  not  spare  her  on 
this  subject  Her  calm,  determined  manner  of  answering 
me,  her  apparent  composure  of  happiness,  offsred  a  won- 
derful field  for  fancy  to  expatiate  upon.  I  do  not  yet 
read  her  motives ;  but  it  is  best  now  that  they  should 
not  be  changed.  ..... 

The  only  English  news  I    heard  was,   that  Lord 

W ^*s  marriage  with  Miss  F  y  is  certainly 

to  take  place.  The  Duchess  said  she  heard  his  family 
are  much  displeased  with  him ;  and,  added  she,  as  he  is 
not  very  wise,  and  as  her  family  are  very  clever,  it  is 
supposed  he  has  been  taken  in.  .  .  . 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  droll  conclusion  to 
Sir  — —  remarks  on  Mrs  Siddons.  When  I  asked 
him  if  the  theatrical  air  and  manner  of  speaking  did  not 
mar  her  powers  of  pleasing  in  private  society,  and  had  not 
often  rendered  her  liable  to  the  ridicule  of  persons  far 
beneath  her  in  every  respect,  he  answered — *<0h,  yes^ 
f^requently ;  1  once  heard  her  myself  ask  for  the  salad 
bowl,  in  a  tone  of  voice,  and  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
personal  pronoun,  which  made  every  body  at  table  laugh. 
She  said,  <  Give  me  the  bowl,'  with  a  grandeur  worthy  of 
Lady  Macbeth,  but  which  sounded  ridiculous  when  so 
applied.'*  I  further  questioned  Sir  — .i— .  as  to  her  be- 
ing vain.  *^  Was  she  so,  (I  said,)  to  the  inordinate  de* 
gree  of  which  she  has  been  accused  ?"  ^*  Certainly,"  he 
replied ;  **  she  is  aware  6f  her  unrivalled  talent  as  an 
actress ;  and  she  has  often  betrayed  that  she  is  so,  in  a 
manner  so  simple,  but  so  injudicious,  that  persons  have 
been  glad  to  seiie  upon  the  foible  and  magniff  it  tenfold ; 
whanat  Mrs  Siddons's  knowledge  of  her  own  genius  is  as 


impartal  an  opinion  as  though  she  entertained  it  of  noM 
other  individual  than  herself." 

The  celebrated  Duchess  pf  Devonshire,  her 
intimate  connexion  with  her  successor,  and  the 
alleged  secret  exchange  of  their  children,  that 
an  heir-male  might  not  he  wanted  to  a  noble 
house,  were  duly  recorded  in  the  first  part  of 
this  Diary ;  but  the  history  of  this  unfortunate 
lady  is  more  fully  summed  up  here.  The  novel  re- 
ferred to  helow,  was  entitled,  '^  A  Winter  in  Lon- 
don ;"  and  we  rememher  to  have  entertained  a 
green  or  juvenile  wonder  of  what  the  people  of 
other  civilised  or  Christian  nations  would  think 
on  reading  the  publisher'^  daily  advertisement— 
to  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  edition — of  the 
**^Winter  in  London,"  *'  which  had  broken  the  heart 
of  the  moet  beautiful  woman  in  England T 

Lady —- and  myself  then  discuased  the  merit  of  Misi 
Owenson,  and  agreed,  as  I  believe  most  people  do,  ia 
thinking  her  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  with  geniu 
of  a  very  high  stamp.  When  I  told  Lady  — -  I  had 
never  read  the  Novice  of  St.  Dominic,  she  was  mndi  sar- 
prised,  and  said,  <<  Read  it  without  delay,  for  the  enthu- 
siasm and  exquisite  sentiments  which  are  conspicoom 
throughout  the  whole  work  will  enchant  you.  It  is  a 
most  foscinating  book.  Perhaps  you  will  find  the  half 
of  the  volume  heavy,  and  the  language,  though  beautUiil 
in  parts,  inflated.  But  I  greatly  prefer  Imogen  to  the 
super-human  Corinne,  whose  character,  though  pleasisf 
aji  a  whole,  is  not  always  natural  or  consistenL** 

Lady  — —  spoke  of  the  late  Duchess  of  ,  and  said, 
"  Poor  thing,  with  all  her  faults,  she  was  very  ardently 
loved  by  her  friends,  who  severely  felt  her  loss.  ABOOf 
them  none  were  more  sincerely  afiected  than  the  Prioci 
of  Wales.  The  Duke  cried  bitterly  and  incessentlf  fbr 
a  week  before  her  death,  and  apparently  felt  much  soirev 
on  her  account.     Her  friend.  Lady  ,  was  hrr  con- 

stant nurse,  and  was  also  said  to  be  in  great  grie£  The 
Duchess,  to  the  last  moment,  expn*ssed  the  warsMit 
attachment  for  her,  and  Lady  —^  said  she  never  coald 
believe  the  scandalous  stories  told  of  the  reason  of  their 
friendship.  The  Duchess  was  attended  by  almost  all  tbs 
physicians  in  London ;  but  she  had  an  accumnlatioo  of 
disorders,  liver  complaint,  Ice.  The  immediate  cams 
of  her  death,  however,  was  a  fever,  and  this  fever,  I^ 

said,  was  brought  on,  she  believed,  by  the  vexatioD 

and  agitation  of  mind  caused  by  a  novel  published  a  short 
time  before  her  death.  A  character  was  introduced  ia  it, 
supposed  to  be  meant  fbr  the  Duchess,  and  who  is  aude 
to  swindle  and  do  all  sorts  of  dishonourable  actions ;  at 
the  same  time,  suffeiing  deep  remorse,  and  stnigfltng 
Against  amiable  feelings  and  much  natural  sensibilitj. 
It  was  astonishing,  how,  in  consequence  of  the  report  of 
this  novel  having  hastened  her  death,  it  was  univenslly 
read,  and  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Lady  — -  added, 
that  her  debts  were  immense,  and  she  suffered  the  meit 
dreadftil  agitations  from  a  constant  fear  of  discovery, 
and  the  many  exigencies  she  was  driven  to. 

This  Scotch  Sir  Somebody^  is  apropos  to  ev^- 
thing  and  everybody .  Here  is  his  Mr  Jefl^y:— 

Sir next  mentioned  Mr  J y.    He  said  thst 

he  knew  no  person  so  clever,  whose  manners  are  insoch 
bad  taste,  and  whose  appearance  Is  so  little  prepossesung. 

If  the  traditionary  crim,  con.  stories  floating 
round  Edinburgh  required  revival,  they  find  it 
here.  But  we  shall  presume  they  do  not,  in  so  in- 
telligent (about  their  neighbours'  afiPairs)  a  com- 
munity as  MrLockhart  describes  thatof  thenorth- 
em  metropolis.  Indeed,  the  Diarist  has  a  more 
regular  supply  of  the  scandal  and  gossip  of  Scot- 
land, from  her  correi^ndents,  than  of  that  of 
London.  This  is  of  Miss  Ferrier's  novel,  and  the 
great  house  of  Argyle.   We  are  also  Xemj^tfiA  by 
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the  great  heireis  of  that  day.  Miss  Mercer ;  but 
let  her  pass. 

I  rMted  ]<ady  ,  who  wbi  engaged  in  reading 
Min  P— -*fl  new  norel.  I  told  her,  I  heard  ehe  did 
not  tcknowledge  being  the  anthorest.  Ladjr  i—  ob- 
serred  it  wae  rarpriting  ihe  should  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  liring,  talking,  fcc.,  of  foehionable  people,  as 
■he  had  heard  that  Mi«  -»—  knew  nobody  belonging 
to  that  class  of  persons  except  the  A family. 

Ladf  —  is  at  present  occupied  in  copying  an  ori- 
final  picture  of  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  by  Madame  Le 
Bnin.  It  if  the  portrait  of  a  graceful  woman,  but 
thoifh  handtMBe,  she  must,  I  think,  to  judge  by  this 
likeness,  haf«  haid  a  hard  mlgar  expression  of  face. 
Tbers  is  nothing  soft  or  l^&miuine  in  her  countenance : 
in  sliort,  this  portrait  conreys  the  idea  of  a  woman  who 
would  go  through  thick  and  thin,  and  think  nothlrg  of 
nting  an  old  man  of  eighty  hung  up  at  the  yard^rm  1* 

In  the  next  pages  figure  Lord  Byron  and 
Mrs  Shelley : — 

I  like  Lord  Byron's  conyersations ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
iDtersst  me. 

I  wish  he  bad  lived  to  grow  better ;  which  I  think  he 
would  have  done  when  he  Mras  old.  Captain  Medwin,  I 
dare  say,  is  bad  enough  himself.  He  praises  Mrs  — , 
who,  1  hare  always  heard,  was  anything  but  amiable. 

Her  own  fiitber,  G ,  said  so,  and  reproached  himself 

with  her  errors,  as  having  originated  in  the  education  he 
gare  her. 

We  may  as  well  despatch  all  the  literary  people. 

On  my  return  home,  J  found  several  letters  from  Kng- 

IsDd ;  amongst  them,  one  from  Miss ,  in  which  she 

ipcaks  of  W ^'s  **  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish 

Like*  and  her  opinion  is  valuable  and  curious,  as  being 
that  of  a  clever  writer.  She  says — ^**  1  hear  you  were 
dunned  with  the  "  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life.** 
Some  ef  them  I  think  beautiful,  some  of  them  ridiculous, 
tod  all  want  truth  and  reality;  for  though  1  still  can  relish 
a  fairy  tale  or.  a  romance,  yet  I  do  not  like  fiction  in 
the  garb  of  truth.  As  mere  creations  of  fancy  they  are 
fine;  as  pictures  of  , Scottish  life  and  human  nature  they 
are  false.  But  do  not  let  me  forget  this  Mr  —  is  an 
sv/W*  man  to  have  f<nr  one*s  enemy. 

Though  the  initials  have,  in  many  instances, 
been  somewhat  damaged  by  the  printer,  or  neg- 
lected by  the  editor,  here  we  have,  for  certain, 
the  marriage  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
with  a  Miss  MXaine,  a  Mull  heiress,  and  the 
ward  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

I  am  informed  Lord  C  n,  Lord  W— — n's  son, 
Barried,  in  Edinburgh,  lately,  a  Scotch  heiress,  a  Miss 
M— ^e  of  K        e.    I  never  heard  of  her  before.    The 

itory  goes  that  W S        t  gave  her  away.    This 

appears  a  misallianoe  for  a  future  Marquis.    Aher  the 

wedding,  W..—  S tset  out  immediately^or  Brussels, 

u  be  is  engaged  to  write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
MiM  W e  made  up  her  marriage  on  the  road  home- 
not  at  Nice.  I  think  she  requires  a  great  deal  of  dress 
and  candle-light  to  set  her  off,  and  wonder  at  a  man 
itlling  in  love  with  her  in  a  packet-boat 

The  young  ladies  receive  the  following  piece 
of  sober  advice  from  an  experienced  counsellor, 
who  ancerely  admires  "  repenting  in  a  coach- 
and-six:"— 

Every  wonum  should  make  it  her  business,  as  a  duty 
the  owes  herself,  to  And  a  husband ;  for  no  other  interest 
in  llfB  is  ever  stable,  abiding,  or  snfRcient  to  the  happiness 
of  a  woman.    I  never  yet  knew  or  heard  of  female  friend- 

*^  Alluding  to  the  well-known  story  of  Lady  Hamil- 
I  toa*s  having  penuaded  Lord  Nelson  to  take  summary 
I  ^"vogeaiioe  on  C— ,  the  enemy  of  the  Neapolitan  sove- 
veifpi,  who  WM  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  and  Ina  body  oom- 
mitted  to  the  deep ;  but,  owing  to  some  accident,  it  roee 
•gam  to  the.surlhoe  of  the  waters,  and  floated  in  an  erect 
posture  before  the  vesaeL  to  the  infinite  horror  of  all  who 
beheld  It,  who  deemed  it  a  judgment  on  his  oxcou- 
tionen. 


ships  answering  completely  to  both  parties,  or  enduring 
throughout  life. 

The  following  painful  and  instructive  story  is, 
we  believe,  faithful  to  the  truth  in  all  parts : — 

In  talking  of  Lord ,  Lady  -^i— —  told  ma  some  cu- 
rious instances  about  bis  wife.  Lady  A.  C .    In  the 

first  instance,  Lord  —  would  not  even  marry  her  un- 
til she  was  ennobled ;  and  he  went  to  the  king,  and  ob- 
tained for  her  a  title,  after  which  he  made  her  his  wife. 
For  a  time  they  lived  well  together;  but  she  soon  fell  in 
love  with  Sir  J.|C— ->y,  and  made  known  her  resolution, 
to  Lord  ,  her  husband,  to  run  off  with  her  lover. 

The  former  behaved  most  nobly  to  her,  and  said  if  she 

would  promise  never  to  see  Sir  J.  C again,  he  would 

forgive  her  what  she  had  done,  and  save  her  from  public 

disgrace.    But  this  offer  she  refused.    She  told  I^rd 

that  she  had  wronged  him  to  the  utmost — that  she  loved 

Sir passionately,  and  that  she  tooti/tf  elope  with  him. 

Lord then  replied — **  So  be  it  ;'*  and  he  promised  to 

arrange  matters  for  her  departure.  But  this  also  she 
rejected,  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  village  to  order 
post-horses ;  and  so,  in  a  common  hack  chaise,  she  left 
her  great  and  splendid  home,  fbr  the  love  of  a  man  who 

did  not  repay  her  sufficiently  for  the  sacrifice.    Lord 

was  much  distressed ;  but  he  was  not  a  person  to  make 
himself  long  miserable  about  anything;  and, after  obtain- 
ing a  divorce,  he  married  again.    *<8ome  years  igo,*' 

said  Lady ,  « I  was  at  a  ball  at ;  I  had  been 

dancing,  and  sat  down  beside  a  lady  whom  I  considered 
a  stranger  to  me,  when  suddenly  she  accosted  me.  1  rr- 
membered  the  sound  of  her  voice  instantly,  and  accosted 
her  by  her  former  name  of  Lady  ,  but  corrected  my- 
self quickly,  and  said — *0  Lady ,  I  am  very  happy 

to  meet  you  again.'  We  conversed  together  for  some 
time ;  and  she  invited  me  to  go  and  see  her,  which  I  did. 
At  our  next  interview,  she  told  me  how  her  life  had  been 
passed  since  we  last  met.  *  I  have  suffn^  much,*  said 
she ;  *  but  the  worst  is  past  now.*  And  she  related  to 
me  how  she  could  not  resist  an  impulse  she  had  when 

one  evening  passing  near ,  to  look  in  at  the  window 

of  the  house,  and  see  her  children  and  Lord ,  who 

were  assembled  there.  It  was  a  sad  strange  pleasure; 
but  it  was  a  pleasure.  I  gathered  from  what  my  poor 
friend.  Lady  _,  said,  that  the  sacrifice  she  had  made 
to  attain  happiness  had  failed ;  fbr  the  object  of  her  love 
was  not  all  that  she  had  hoped  to  find  him.    I  soon  left 

,**  continued  Lady  ,  <^and  I  never  saw  her 

again,  or  heard  of  her,  till  after  her  death,  when  I  learnt 
that  she  had  requested  her  first  husband.  Lord  ■  ,  to 
go  and  see  her ;  and  she  took  leave  of  him  fbr  the  last 
time.**  It  must  have  been  a  most  painful  interview,  I 
should  suppose,  and  I  almost  wonder  at  any  person  im- 
posing such  a  trial  upon  themselves ;  but  it  proved  that 
she  returned  to  her  first  attachment,  and  that,  though 
not  the  most  faithful  husband  in  the  world,  he  was  a  better 
and  a  kinder  man  than  the  olijeet  of  her  unhappy  passion. 

The  hero  an4  heroine  of  this  melancholy  tale 
do  not  require  to  be  pointed  out.— In  the  base 
affair  of  the  Douglases,  in  relation  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  this  book  insinuates  that  Sir 
John  Douglas  was  the  false  and  treacherous 
party,  and  his  wife  merely  his  tool : — 

In  speaking  of  the  D ,  Lady  i—  said,  she  believed 

It  was  only  Sir  J who  bad  ever  offered  to  wrong  the 

Princess  of  Wale%  and  that  his  wife  was  frightened  Into 
doing  so ;  but  that  she  had  of  herself  no  eWl  Intentions 
respecting  her  royal  mistress.  Lady  — —  once  beard  that, 
many  years  ago.  Lady  D—  was  sent  lor  by  the  Prince 
Regent  to  Carlton  House,  and  when  shewn  into  his  pre- 
sence,  and  that  of  several  of  his  favourite  attendants. 
Sec.,  she  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  his  Boyal 
Highness*s  everlasting  displeasure,  to  say  if  she  had  in- 
deed made  known  circumstances  about  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  which  Sir  J.  D— ,  her  husband,  had  repeated 
to  the  Duke  of 

Lady  ,  who  does  not  at  all  incline  to  fisvour  tho 
Princess,  said  she  thought  the  Queen's  conduct  towards 
her  unwarrantable;  for  that,  ti|itU  she  was  publicly  dlu 
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ffiMd,  the  had  no  rifht  to  exetiid«  hw  iAUfht«r.lik4ftir 
from  her  pablic  drawiiif-rooiiit,  and  iht  wondeMd  that 
BO  friOBd  of  the  PrinoeM*  took  the  matttr  up  at  that 
time,  and  brought  it  hefora  public  notioe,  as  ab  atoprt- 
oedented  act  of  despotic  and  unjust  tjrrannf  on  the  part 
of  the  old  Queen. 

Bj  wny  of  relief  to  all  this  ad  ituff>  wo  shftll 
Introduce  ft  letter  horn  the  nuthorete  of  ^'  Mar- 
riage*' and  "  The  Inheritance/'  addressed,  aa  we 
opinoi  to  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell ;  not  the  most 
cordial  or  eodfidentiaJ  of  epistlesi  perhapsi  but 
atiU  an  original  letter^  from  a  ahrewd  and  aecom. 
pltshed  troman : — 

*<  Your  descriptions  of  your  trarels  do  indeed  set  my  feet 
morinf  and  my  heart  longiof  to  eee  all  you  hare  sera  ( 
and  this  desire  has  been  increased  by  reading  the  <  Con 
sair,*  lately ;  it  is  indeed  exquisite,  the  moet  perfect,  I 
thinlc,  of  all  Byron's  performanccei  What  a  dirine  picturs 
of  death  is  that  of  the  description  of  Galnare  I 

**  I  am  now  labouring  very  hard  at  <  Patronage,*  which, 
I  most  honestly  eonfesS|  is  the  greatest  lamp  of  oold 
lead  I  erer  attempted  to  ewallow.  Trutht  nature^  life^ 
and  sense,  there  is,  I  dare  say,  in  abundance  |  but  I  can- 
not  dieoorer  a  particle  of  imagination,  tasts,  wit,  or  sen- 
sibility (  and,  without  theee  latter  qualities,  I  nerer  could 
feel  much  plessurs  in  any  boolc.  In  a  norel  etfpedaliy, 
such  materials  are  expected,  and,  if  not  found,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly disappointing  to  be  made  to  picic  a  dry  bone^ 
when  one  thinks  one  is  going  to  e^joy  a  piece  of  honey- 
comb. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  almost  always  prefer 
a  romance  to  a  noreL  We  see  quite  enough  of  real  life^ 
without  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  a  dull  account  of 
the  commonplace  course  and  erents  of  exietenoe.  The 
writer  who  imitates  life  like  a  Dutch  painter,  who 
chooses  for  his  subject  turnips,  fraas,  and  tables,  is  only 
the  copyist  of  inferior  objects  |  whereae  the  mind  that 
can  create  a  sweet  and  beautiful,  though  Tisionary 
romance,  soars  abore  such  Tulgar  topics,  and  leads  the 
minds  of  readers  to  elerated  thoughts.  Besidee,  it  is  so 
agreeable  to  lire  fbr  a  little  while  in  the  enchanled  re- 
gions of  romance  i  and  since  works  of  Action  are  means 
(at  leaet  *tis  their  legitimate  aim)  to  amuse,  not  to  in* 
struct,  I  think  those  which  do  not  aspiro  to  be  useful) 
fulfil  thsir  calling  better  than  thoee  which  eet  forth  rules 
of  morality,  and  pretend  to  be  censors  on  the  public  mind 
and  conduct* 

<*  Porgire  this  long  essayi  dear  i.i  ■■■■■!  oa  noTels  and 


<*  You  were  so  kind  as  to  say  you  would  intit>da6s  me 
to  Mrs  Aoreece,  [afterwards  Lady  Davyi]  and,  inda* 
pendent  of  ererything  else,  I  should  hare  had  great 
pleasure  in  meeting  with  a  person  yon  liked*  Bat,  in 
the  first  plaos,  I  feel  His  only  your  eatreme  goodnsN 
that  could  hare  made  you  propose  il  i  in  the  seoand,  it 
could  only  be  for  your  sake  that  Mrs  Apreece  would 
Slibmit  to  the  penance  of  visiting  me ;  so,  1  think,  t  bad 
better  temaln  Ifi  my  nattte  obscurity,  and  not  attempt  (o 
hare  the  advatttage  of  knowing  this  ISdy,  ef  wbosa 
report  speaks  so  highly.  I  am  a  wondeffUly  scnphl 
person-^haYing  very  little  desiro  erer  to  eee  the  most 
celebrated  individuals.  Ill  health,  t  suppose,  contributes 
to  the  apathy  of  my  feelings  \  and,  altogether,  I  very 
much  rssemble  a  dormdu$et  in  my  habits  and  tempera. 

mentt    So,  If  you  please,  dear ,  unless  you  wish  to 

Introdtice  me  to  Mrs  A.  In  the  character  of  Mtt 
M^CUttty,  I  think  1  had  better  fbrego  the  honour. 

**  With  regard  to  my  own  peHbrmanoes,  1  mnst  con. 
fbis,  I  hare  heard  so  much  of  the  ways  of  booksellers  and 
publishers  lately,  that  I  find  a  tMtneUu  author  has  no 
chance  of  teakldg  anything  of  the  business,  and  am  qnlu 
dispirited  from  continuing  to  finish  tny  story,  and  rery 
much  doubt  if  it  will  ses  the  light  of  day.  What  a  loss 
to  the  world  will  be  the  suppression  of  this  child  of 
gtnina  I  Besidee  the  cold  water  thrown  on  my  ei&o  by 
these  cruel  personages,  the  forefinger  Of  tty  right  hand 
(that  most  precious  bit  of  an  authoress's  body)  fell  sick, 
and  you  may  judge  of  my  alarm  when  the  sul-geott  pro. 
nounced  it  to  ^  poinmed;  h^  in  the  ignorance  of  his 


mind,  sttppoMd  by  soms  fChomoas  pafthde  it  hid  IsAIM 
when  working  in  the  garden;  but,  for  my  part,  I  hate 
no  doubt  but  it  was  a  plot  devieed  by  all  the  iftat 
aOTalists  of  the  ago,  who»  having  heard  what  greet  tUsgi 
it  was  about,  had,  in  the  anvy  of  thslr  heaftS)  laid  tMr 
plan  for  its  dsstr«ctlon«  However,  their  maliee  hsi 
been  dafteted,  as,  after  being  laaosd  and  flayed  aUfe,it 
is  now  put  into  a  blaek  silk  bag,  and  tiaated  with  sU 
the  tendemeSB  due  to  Its  misfimunes.  But,  joking  sfsit, 
should  my  book  ever  be  published,  how  shall  I  get  a 
copy  sent  to  you  f  and,  dear  ■■.■  >>  will  you  nsssr,  amr 
say  to  anybody  that  it  is  mine,  and  cottimit  this  s^ 
to  the  flamee,  and  not  leave  it  lying  about  f  I  aa  be. 
eome  a  person  of  such  ortnsequance  in  my  owa  e|Se  aesr, 
that  I  imagine  the  whale  world  Is  thinking  about  as  sii4 
my  books*  I  turn  rsd  llks  a  lobster  mry  time  a  aevd 
is  spoken  of)  and  whenever  the  Word  authorses  is  bmu- 
tlonedi  I  am  obliged  to  have  reaourss  to  my  sBielliB|. 
bottle  I  mean  to  send  a  nanaUve  of  my  saffitfiagi  to 
D'lsraeli,  for  the  next  edition  of  *  Calamitiee  of  Autbon.* 
**  My  chief  happiness  is  enjoying  the  privilege  of  eee. 
ing  a  good  deal  of  the  Great  Unknown,  8ir  Walter  SootU 
He  is  so  kind  and  condeecending  that  he  deigns  te  let 
me  and  my  ira$h  take  shelter  under  the  protection  of  bit 
mighty  branches,  and  t  have  the  gratification  of  beinf 
often  in  that  great  and  good  man*s  society.** 

A  letter  appears  firom  Sir  Walter—a  good- 
natured,  if  a  rather  too  condescending  one^-soU- 
citing  subscriptions  for  Hogg's  poems,  to  enable 
that ''  miserable  son  of  the  Muses*"  as  he  calls 
hinii  to^tock  a  small  farm. 

No  person  oonneoted  with  the  household  of  the 
unfortunate  Princess  of  Wales  rieee  in  the  reader's 
estimation  in  perusing  these  volutnes;  but  Sir 
William  Gell  ainks  into  contempt.  In  his  soberer 
moodsi  and  when  under  the  influence  of  trotb 
and  honour,  he  did  his  duty  like  an  honest  mso  to 
his  injured  mlstrees ;  to  that  tre  would  hope  the 
tone  of  the  Mowing  letter  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  imagined  in  accordance  with  the  bad 
taste  of  the  person  to  whom  fae  wrote,  and  did 
not  diaplay  his  real  sentimente^  Mrs  Thoaipsod 
is  the  Tulfar  nickname  which  the  menials  of  qas- 
Uty»  the  courtly  fluaklH  aad  waitiBf»aisidi» 
gave,  in  the  usual  etyle  of  their  oentsn^ 
aries  of  the  servant's  hall,  to  their  royal  mistreia 
The  Regent  was  called  Mr  Thompson:— 

t>e<:smb«r  14 — t  recdf M  the  fbllotrln^  lettsr  ftm  Mr 
William  Gell  2— 

"  I  thank  yOn,  my  deaf ,  for  youn  of  the-— > 

and  scarcely  dare  attempt  td  answer  so  amuttog  ancptitk, 
since  I  must  fall  so  short  of  attaitiing  to  the  exceilestt  of 
your  styt^,  and  am  a  domplete  bankrupt  in  newt  ofenfr 
deicrlpiion.  The  extracts  you  sent  me  of  *  fh<  Thomp- 
son' correspondenoe  are  charming.  1  am  hippy  te  m 
*  we'  hate  lost  none  of  our  powers  of  writifig;  'dsl* 
would  be  a  great  pity  $  and  trust  some  day  thst  ill  thoM 
layalnable  specimens  of  her  epistolary  genius  «1U  bi 
gathered  together^  and  pHatad)  and  eet  ftrtk)  as  asMi 
for  letter.writing  to  posterity. 

«  Have  yon  heard  that  8 i,  [Sismondi,]  the  gra^ 

philosopher,  has  been  making  a  fool  of  liimseli^  ssd 

fhlling  in  loVe  with  Lady  —  ?    I^ancy  S ia  lonl 

Pretty  Cupid!  H«  wrote  tefses  to  her,  and  was  attfp«/iti 
soini  all  the  timS  she  Was  staying  at . 

•^There  was  a/e/tf  cAaiiipe/re.at  the  Villa  d'Eite,  a  ihori 

time  ago,  of  which,  I  daro  say,  you  have  heatd  all  the 
particulars.  Mrs  ThoaqMSQ  must  have  loeksd  difis* 
as  a  DrMioal  prinM$§y  which  Was  the  character  '  wt* 
assumed  |  and  Le  Comte  Alaaoder  Heslor  von  der  Oim 
figured  charmingly  as  a  god^  to  whom  all  the  pffe^  asi 
priestesses  did  homage.  Wiilikin  was  the  tietim  bftfN 
to  his  dmidical  majMy.  The  Count  Alexander  Mfatn^ 
wears  the  insignia  of  the  most  holy  order  of  Hist  ^ 
roline,  which  consists  of  a  cross  and  a  heart  t^  Jeit"f^ 
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witb  «  tnw-loT#r'f  knot,  wd  th«  EnglUh  wyal  wotto 
rneircllPf  %U  Wg^  j  *  Hwi  9oit  qui  maf  }f  pewe.' 
How  fftr  U)we  word!  are  applicable  tP  the  cane,  I  canoQt 
un  fir  be  it  from  mo  not  tP  Uk«  them  ia  the  i«qm  they 
in  blended  ta  qimvey, 

<*  <  We'  go  eoqvtantly  on  the  lake  in  '  onr*  barge, 
end  are  ierenaded,  and  era,  af  <  we*  m,  yery  happy ; 
bot  of  that  I  hav«  my  do«bt«.  To  he  serlone,  I  am  truly 
aorry  for  Mn  Thoinpeon«  who«)  '  kingdom  U  departed 
from  her/  ae  «or«ly  at  thai  I  nm  at  thie  moment  agree, 
ahly  occupied  In  writing  to  you.  She  hae  neyer  heard 
once  from  Prince  Leopold  lince  her  daaghter*a  death. 
The  manner  In  which  »ha  U  treated  ie  ihameful ;  bnt, 
ahifl  they  haye  eo  mach  to  eay  againet  her  in  excuse 
for  their  detestable  condncti  that  one  cannot  cry  them 


*<Doyoa  rememberi  dear  .^■«.«,  all  the  ftne  piomisea 
hii  Serene  Highness  made  bi9  bride  to  defend  her  mother  ? 
See  how  they  are  performed  1  There  is  a  certain  saying, 
of  <  Pot  Qot  jour  trnst  in  priocem'  ^o,,  which  i|  but  too 
tme  in  this  instance, 

«*  I  bear  you  are  aU  starring  with  cold  at  Bome^  eo 
tb«t  1  dare  not  yenture  on  a  pilgrimage  thitbert  J  am  at 
present  (for  me)  a  comely  looking  person-^oo  erutchea^ 
00  Tflret  dreasing-gown  or  ornamented  eap,  lilce  Sir 
Brooke  fioothby's;  and  being  anxiouf  to  prefenre  my 
^Maaty,  to  «ay  nothing  of  the  comfort  of  being  free  of  the 
pmt,  I  will  not  expose  myself  to  the  danger  of  going  to  a 
leu  genial  atmoephere  than  that  of  this  blessed  city. 

<<  The  |ood  King  George  the  Third  is  raally  dying  in 
earnest,  I  bear,  A  more  honest  soul  neyer  went  to  heaf> 
Ten  than  thgt  of  bis  Majesty.  'Tit  saidj  in  a  whisper, 
that  already  hie  successor  has  bad  plans  made  for  the 
ihow  of  hi«  royal  coronation,  which  is  to  exceed  in  mag- 
nificence all  spectacles  of  the  kind  eyer  seen,  P^i'hape 
this  may  be  a  lie ;  and  do  not  giye  me  qp  ga  your  autho- 
rity, when  relating  this  piece  of  goaain ;  nut  haye  pity  on 
yonr  poor  old  frlenda  ^^^  "  7^^  faithful 

<«  APONia  ■  ■  '■»■» 

^  P^.«^Tkiiik  yov  Mn  ThompaoB  will  ooniint  lo  bo« 
lag  eieluded  from  ker  plaee  in  tha  show  « «ai«  la  i«  9*  I 
ihoild  eay,  Certainly  not,  without  a  tustU  fbt  it  at  least. 
^  We*  are  too  Ibnd  of  gold  laoe  and  theatfieal  amnaemeoU 
to  waif  e  <  our'  vif  kts  i  besides,  somerioi^e  <  we*  remember 
*  we*  amroyal,  thoofh  we  i^fkn  fdrget  it.  What  part 
CMld  lbs  Govat  Alexander  Heotor  von  d«r  Otto  take  ia 
the  esrsMony  9*-^y^  there's  the  mb  i  and  I  don't  think 
'wa'shenld  liko  to  go  without  hiaa.  <  No  mmpe,  in  maray, 
ao aiors,*  yo«  astlaim,  and  I  eraye  paidoai  and  at  onoa 
liga  myself 

««Yonr  obedient 

^  AiuearARaia.'* 

"  I  heard  from  the  Princess  of  Walea  a  few  day^  since 
and  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  letter  written  by  her 
own  royal  hand  i  but  «o  written,  I  could  only,  decipher 
half  of  itaooo tents,  and  was  satisfied  to  guess  the  reat, 
Mrs  Thompeon  appears  dissatisfied  with  aelf  and  all  the 
world  besides,  espeqially  with  the  household ;  fh>m  which, 
lays  she,  <  Dere  is  not  one  to  choose  better  than  de  oder  t 
dey  haye  all  behared  in  the  most  (T9«^(/;rt/ manner  poesi- 
Ue  to  me,'  Of  course  your  humble  serrant  is  included 
ip  this  anathema.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  preeeut 
court,  by  which  I  judae  their  reign  Is  drawing  to  a  con* 
elusion.  Hearen  speed  its  termination,  though  mayhap 
it  may  be  fbllowed  by  a  worse,  and  that  Mrs  Thompson 
will  only  fall  cut  qf  thefiryinp^pan  into  thefir^,  I  heard, 
by  a  sidewind  report,  that  tbe  plan  fixed  upon  by  Mr 
iWipsoa  fbr  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  <)ulet  of 
tbe  Thompson  kingdom,  not  to  mention  his  own  domes- 
tic fieUclty,  waa  to  propose  to  Mr|  Thompson,  when  the 
elder  Thompson  dies,  and  that  he  is  succeeded  hy  Thomp- 
•on,  jonior,  to  accept  a  large  income,  and  never  to  set 
fbot  on  Thompson  ground,  I  do  not  think  Mrs  T*  will 
submit  to  these  conditions.  There  is  a  deal  of  spirit  In 
the  latter,  which  will  revolt  at  such  terms,  and  we  shall 
see  grand  doings  yet,  1  promise  you.  *  The  Great  Mogul* 
ti«Khlea&AklaaUp»ef^Iknow,and  ia  omH  antona  to 
m^  UyeryoQ)  and  Ooi  in  o«oe,  hecauaa  they  hayf 
•^m  to  flgh(  agaMi4(  Mn  Thompam,   Thay  are 


raacally  eat,  and  quite  equal  to  obeying  Mr  Thompion*s 
most  unreaeonable  eommande.  I  hear  Mrs  Thompeon*s 
health  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be.  Willikin  revolta 
frequently,  and  hates  the  Count  Hector  von  der  Otto,  so 
that  there  are  disturbances  in  ^Partuiuef*  as  Alcandrina 
denominates  the  Villa  P*Bstar  I  have  sometimea  wished 
I  could  disguise  myself,  and  obtain  an  eutranoo  into  this 
Bden,  to  have  the  ftm  of  seeing  how  these  primeval  per<* 
sonages  paea  their  time. 

*^  Who  is  the  favourite  in  tha  haram  of  the  Sultan  juet 
now?  Is  it,  as  we  outlandish  folks  hear,  my  Lady  of 
C-^^  that  has  had  the  honour  of  having  the  handkerchief 
thrown  to  her  ? 

'<  We  have  few  of  our  country  people  here  at  preaant, 
and  unlesa  I  could  piok  and  ehoose,  so  ai  to  have  those  I 
prefer,  I  do  not  lament  the  absence  of  Knglish  folks. 
I^dy  p...^  is  one  of  the  few  residing  with  us  Neapoli^ 
tans,  Sha  is  handtome—onore  I  know  not  of  her,  aava 
what  rumour  has  been  pleased  to  invent,  n%*  that  she 
once  had  a  black  child,  which  being  an  inconvenient 
circumstance,  the  little  niggar  waa  changed,  by  some 
hocus-pocus,  into  a  fair  flaxen-headen  infant.  Eomember 
/  have  not  coined  tMa  aneodote,  and  am  only  the  speak* 
ing,.trttmpet  of  report;  which  it  is  verv  imprudent  to  be, 
by  the  way,  as  the  poor  machine  is  frequently  aceoaed 
of  being  the  oompoeer  of  tha  newa  it  repeata  meehani. 
cally. 

•<At  whose  abrina  doth  Mr  Ward  bend  the  knee? 
and  doea  he  dress  mora  like  a  gentlen&an  than  in  former 
timea  ?  It  is  said  the  Duke  of  G-«-*»  torments  the 
Duabeea,  and  makes  her  live  up  at  the  tip^top  of  the  house, 
and  treaU  her  cavalierly.  Now,  being  but  an  off-sprout 
of  royalty,  lucb  manners  are  not  seemly «  but  I  have  al« 
ways  remarked  that  theee  haUWnd.half  people  of  blood, 
noble  or  royal,  are  peouliarly  grand,  and  give  themselvea 
twice  as  many  airs  as  the  original  roota  and  direct  branchea 
of  the  tree. 

<<  Poor  Lewis!  aia  you  not  aorry  for  the  Monk  F  Some 
say  he  waa  penned  by  his  slaves.  No  good  ever  yet 
came  of  doing  good  and  generous  aations.  Reet  aaeored, 
dear  *^*^  it  ii  quite  a  mifUke  to  be  kind  and  noble. 
'Tie  alwaya  yonr  mean  selfish  people  who  fatten  and 
thrive,  and  com©  to  a  good  end.  To  think  of  the  poor 
dear  Monk'e  being  thrown  overboard  and  eaten  by  the 
fish  I  Truly  it  vaxea  me,  and  I  am  sure  eo  it  wiU  you. 
To  whom  did  he  leave  aU  hia  worldly  goods  ?  I  enppoaa 
to  hia  sister,  Lady  Luahington«*' 

Next  to  th«  huaband^  aad  hia  bast  and  a«rviltt 
oreaturea,  the  worat  onemiea  of  the  unfortunate 
Priuceaa  nuat  have  been  her  own  discontented  and 
ungrateful  if  not  treaoheroua  aeyyanta.  What  a 
life  that  unfortttQate  woman  muat  have  led  I 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1  %19,  the  Diarist, 
after  a  longreaidenoe  abroad,  Ibund  herself  again 
in  London ;  and,  it  may  be  preaumed,  under  the 
dqud  of  a  not  wealthy  mesalliance.  Accordingly, 
she  did  not  return  to  the  world  in  the  moat 
charitable  temper.  The  beauty  and  youth  of  the 
women  had  all  fhded  during  her  absence^  and  the 
men  were  worse  than  the  ladies.  She  went  to 
Lady  's  concert,  and — 

The  company  waa  a  great  mixture  of  trumpery  and 
finery,  like  a  tody's  mald^s  mbbUh-box.    I  saw  there 

Lady  0 t,  who  looks  all  aweetaesa,  though  the  world 

saye  it  is  only  look.  Lovely  she  ia  without  doubt;  yet 
her»s  was  a  loveliness  which  never  transported  the  be- 
hoMer,    Why  la  this  eo^    The  defect  must  He  within. 


Poor  Mri  6.  L— ^e,  how  she  haa  changed !  Her 
fhir  fteshneas  gone,  and  aU  the  rlpenees  of  her  youth  pre- 
maturely  withered  I  Still  there  is  something  fine  in  her 
fhll  rich  Up ;  and  it  is  some  praise  to  be  beaten  down 
with  eorrow.    I  fbar  she  haa  had  her  share.     .    ,    • 

Lord  Dudley  waUed  about  all  niaht  like  a  troubled 
ghoat«  Belsiopale^and8omeanandmlsenible4ooking^ 
when  he  oomea  up^  holding  out  a  finger,  that  yoa  abnoet 
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expeet  it  ia  for  charity.  Yet  in  that  dirty  head,  and 
under  that  appearance,  there  ia  more — how  mnch  more 
worth  oonTeninf  with— than  in  the  handsome  gay  Lo- 
thario, Lord  W  ,  or  many  tnch ;  and  who  wonld  he 
the  latter,  if  tliey  ooold  exchange  their  lot  for  the  former  ? 
No  one,  laTe,  perhaps,  the  man  himself;  for  I  have 
obserred,  that  whaterer  men  may  tay  or  pretend,  they 
are  more  anzioos  to  be  reckoned  handsome  and  pleasing 
than  to  obtain  any  other  suffrage ;  at  least,  certain  it  is, 
that  no  other  suffrage  is  completely  gratifying  to  them, 
without  some  consciousness  of  personal  charm. 

Lady  8  ,  who  is  in  years  still  a  young  woman, 
loolcs  prematurely  old.  Her  dissatisfied  temper  has 
made  great  havoc  with  her  beauty. 

Mrs  B k  looked  as  well  as  any  of  the  people  of  her 

age  at  the  ball.  She  has  those  outlines,  and  that  line- 
shaped  head,  which  time  never  wholly  spoils.  Mrs  W. 
L— —  is  changed  indeed  in  manner  and  in  appearance. 
W.  L  ,  always  fascinating,  looking  as  though  he 
had  misMd  of  life,  but  infinitely  in  better  spirits,  and 
more  capable  of  enjoying  what  was  going  on,  than  when 
I  last  saw  him.  His  daughter's  beauty  is  ftir  inferior  to 
her  mother*s,  and  will  fall  like  a  blossom,  and  be  no 
more  remembered ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  jrouth 
and  fireshness. 

Lady  G r  is  by  far  the  most  distinguished  'young 

woman  I  have  seen,  and  her  manners  are  dignified.  She 
appears  to  have  much  good-nature  and  sweetness.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  her  husband  will  cherish  these  qualities, 
and  not  sully  them  all  by  too  great  an  indulgence  in  the 
follies  and  dissipation  of  the  world.  I  have  heard  only 
one  &tal  thing  against  this  fair  promise  of  happiness 
which  blooms  around  them  :  it  is,  that  he  is  a  sceptic ! 
But  report  is  not  truth,  and  people  are  apt  especially  to 
say  evil  of  those  who  are  favoured  by  fortune  in  every 
way,  as  Lord  G— r  is. 

•  ••••: 

June  23. — ^Dlned  at  Lord  DudleyV  A  charming 
house,  and  some  good  paintings.  We  arrived  an  hour 
before  Lord  Dudley  made  his  appearance;  but  there  weie 
plenty  of  objects  to  delight  and  amuse.    Lord  and  Lady 

A n.   Lord  and  Lady  W 1,   Mr  M d,  Mr 

M ,  the  Archbishop  of  — ^*s  sons.  Colonel  G        , 

Mr  ,  ScG,  formed  the  party.  Lord  Dudley  had  on  a 
new  and  rather  extraordinary  chocolate-coloured  coat, 
but  looked  so  clean  and  fresh,  that  I  did  not  know  him 
for  the  same  person.  His  dinner  was  admirable  in  every 
department  Mr .— —  is  very  ill.  I  think  Lord  Dudley 
has  a  look  that  way.  When  I  asked  him  some  question 
in  regard  to  his  going  abroad,  alluding  to  his  own  for- 
tune and  litnation,  he  said,  **  When  a  great  trump  card 
turns  up  at  home,  one  has  no  right  not  to  play  one*s 
hand.*'  This  was  like  a  parson  thinking  aloud*  He 
evidently  puts  all  due  value  on  his  station  and  fortune ; 
but  I  think  he  is  a  kind  person,  with  some  genuine  feel- 
ings of  friendship  and  troth  about  him,  which  are  as 
uncommon  as  they  are  valuable. 

We  give  the  readers  leave  to  puzzle  out  the 
following  Holland  Houses,  Rogerses,  and  Moores 
for  themselves,  and  merely  present  them  with 
this  melancholy  picture  of  the  hollow  greatness 
and  real  miseries  of  high  life  : — 

July  3d.— I  went  to house ;  a  formal  fearful 

piece  of  amussment.    Lady on  her  throne  as  usual: 

very  gracious  to  me^  but  still  <*  gracious.**  I  found  no 
subject  of  conversation,  and  she  was  also,  for  her,  un- 
usually dull:  so  time  went  on  heavily.  R  and 
M— .  were  there ;   but  even  they  did  not  shine  with 

their  usual  brilliancy.     Mn  R and  Lady  W.  R 

were  also  preient.  I  think  marriage  has  done  much  good 
to  the  latter.  She  seems  much  softened,  and  is,  as  she 
ever  was,  very  duiinguief  and  very  agreeable.  Her 
husband  appears  to  be  a  shy  gentleman! y-looking  person. 
I  could  not  judge  what  else  he  was,  and  feared  to  talk 
with  him.  Somehow  or  other  I  lost  my  own  identity 
in  (hat  society,  and  yet  it  appeared  to  offer  much  enters 
tainment  Lady  —^  kept  me  strictly  under  her  wing^ 
and  tied  me  down,  as  it  were,  to  her  chair.    She  is  now 


in  bad  health,  and  there  is  an  excuse  for  lier  being  placed 
above  everybody  else,  and  calling  all  the  people  by  her, 
as  though  she  had  a  crown  and  sceptre  in  either  hsad. 
But  I  am  told  she  always  did  so.      It  must  make  a 

gint  in  the  society.    But  Lord is  a  deUghtful  per. 

son,  and  much  is  borne  to  obtain  his  preseneeL    Lady 

told  me  a  curious  story.    She  said  the  Doke  ef 

B—  had  formed  the  greatest  attachment  for  Lady , 

and  one  evenings  after  she  had  been  cutting  a  few  jokei 
at  Lady  — .'s  expense,  the  Duke  wrote  h«r  four  sidet  ef 
paper,  to  say  how  much  it  grieved  him  to  see  that  any 

member  of  his  fondly  thought  slightingly  of  Lady , 

and  he  requested  that  she  wouM  never  do  so  in  future. 

July  4th.— Visited  Lady  H  d,  who  was  much  mors 
agreeable,  and  in  a  different  manner,  than  I  had  any  idea 
she  could  be.  How  slow  we  ought  to  be  in  forming 
opinions  of  the  character  or  agrhmen$  of  others !  for  to 
many  people  are  superior  to  what  they  seem  on  a  slight 
acquaintance,  and  so  many,  on  the  contrary,  are  inlinrior 
to  what  they  at  first  appear  to  be,  that  we  ahould  be 
careful  not  to  judge  of  them  in  haste. 

Miss  K 1  came  in  whilst  I  was  at  Lady  H ^ 

Her  presence  put  me  in  mind  of  the  poor  Princesi,  aad 

Princem  Charlotte.     I  like  Miss  K ;  that  is  to  say, 

I  honour  and  esteem  her  character.  The  old  Queea 
certainly  behaved  very  ill  to  her. 

The  Duke  of  Y k  has  fallen  desperately  in  love 

with  the  Duchess  of  B  d,  and  a  ftxr  days  since  be 
walked  her  up  and  down  Kensington  Gardens  till  ihe 
was  ready  to  faint  from  fotigue;  so* he  ranoffpuffiog 
and  blowing  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  brought  a  pony  into 
the  gardens,  upon  which  he  aired  her  up  and  down  for 
two  hours  longer.  When  the  Regent  heard  of  this,  he 
is  said  to  have   chuckled   with   delight,   exclaiming.- 

«  Y is  in  for  it  at  last.** 

July  6th._Went  in  the  evening  to  Miss  Lydia  White's. 
She  is  one  of  those  melancholy  spectacles,  in  point  of  her 
bodily  circumstances,  which  is  at  once  so  painAil  and  se 
salutary  to  contemplate.     Immovable  from  dropsy,  with 
a  swollen  person  and  an  emaciated  foee,  she  is  placed  on 
an  inclined  plane  raised  high  upon  a  sofo,  wbiefa  put  as 
in  mind  of  the  corpse  of  the  lata  Queen  of  Spain  at 
Rome,  in  the  church  of  the  Santa  Maria  Novella.    But 
even  under  this  calamity  she  has  many  hlesaings— a 
comfortable  house  and  the  attentions  of  the  worid,  which 
are  pleasant  even  when  they  are  mingled  with  the  allof 
of  knowing  that  they  are  paid  as  a  price  to  obtain  selfiili 
amusement  and  gratification.    What  more  solid  advaa. 
tages  she  may  enjoy  1  cannot  say,  becauae  she  is  s 
stranger  to  me.  ..... 

July  7th.— A  delightful  dinner  party  at  Miss  Lydia 
White's.  A  scene  of  a  very  dii&rent  kind  to  that  in  which  I 

had  spent  the  two  foregoing  evenings.    Lady  D ,  Misi 

F ^w,  Mr  Moore,  Sir  K.  K.  P ,  Mr  Sharpe, 

Mfljor  Dcnham,  and  ourselves,  constituted  the  psrty. 
Major  Denham  is  a  great  traveller,  who  has  been  furtlMr 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  than  any  previous  traveUer, 
and  his  descriptions  of  deserts,  and  skies,  and  camels, 
were  very  vivid,  and  carried  me  with  him  in  idea  on  his 
pilgrimage.  ..... 

Aftar  dinner,  Moore  sang.  Many,  many  years  hsTS 
passed  since  I  heard  him.  The  notes  of  the  bird  are  as 
sweet  as  ever^perhaps  not  quite  so  full — but  the  fire  asd 
the  sweetness  are  not  impaired.  He  stands  alone  in  this 
accomplishment,  or  rather  sits  like  some  chorister  of 
spring,  on  a  flowery  bush,  gifted  with  perpetual  youth 
of  feeling  and  of  fancy.  His  melancholy  is  never  more 
than  tander,  let  him  strive  to  mourn  how  he  may ;  aad 
his  mirth  is  never  quite  exempt  from  sentiment.  When 
any  other  hand  attempts  to  strike  his  lyre,  it  fails; 
when  any  other  voice  tries  to  sound  his  reed,  it  foils 
also.  It  is  nofsinging ;  there  is  none  of  the  skill  of  the 
mere  mechanic  in  the  art :  it  is  poetry ;  the  distinct  soun- 
ciation,theexpre8sion,  the  nationality  of  hisgenius,  which 
will  ever  remain  an  inimitable  gill — ^when  heard,  d^ 
lighted  in,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Why  has  not  Mr  Bf  oore  effscted  a  happy  rerelii- 

tion  in  singing,  being  himself  so  radical  in  terte  ? 

A  dinner  at  Lady  Caroline  Lamb't-^^  wife 
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of  the  Premier  of  our  day — introduces  us  not 
merelj  to  the  eccentric^  though  amiable  and 
really  generous-minded  hostess,  but  to  a  new 
circle  of  fashionables  and  lions  :-^ 

Tuetdapf  the  20M  vf  January. — I  dined  at  I^ady  C. 

L *8.    She  had  collected  a  strange  party  of  artiste 

and  literatiy  and  one  or  two  fine  folks,  who  were  very  ill 
anorted  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  appeared 
neither  to  gire  nor  receive  pleasure  from  the  society 
smoog  whom  they  were  mingled.  Sir  T.  Lawrence, 
next  whom  I  sat  at  dinner,  is  as  courtly  as  ever.  His 
conversation  is  agreeable :  but  I  never  feel  as  if  he  was 
ttyihg  what  he  really  thought.  He  made  some  refer- 
tnoe  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  inquired  if  I  had 
heard  lately  from  her  Royal  Highness.  I  replied  that  I 
had  not;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  I  did  not  feel  much  in- 
duced to  talk  to  him  upon  the  subject ;  for  I  do  not 
think  he  behaved  well  to  her.  After  having,  at  one 
time  of  his  life,  paid  her  the  greatest  court,  (so  much  so 
•ren  as  to  have  given  rise  to  various  ill-natured  reports 
St  the  period  of  the  first  secret  investigation  about  the 
Princess's  conduct,)  he  completely  cut  her  Royal  High- 
nsM  •••••. 

Then  there  was  another  eccentric  little  artist,  by  name 
BUke;  not  a  regular  professional  painter,  hut  one  of 
those  persons  who  follow  the  art  for  its  own  sweet  sake, 
and  derive  their  happiness  from  its  pursuit.  He  appeared 
to  me  full  of  beautiful  imaginations  and  genius ;  but 
boar  far  the  execution  of  his  designs  is  equal  to  the  con- 
ceptbns  of  his  mental  vision,  I  know  not,  never  having 
leen  them.  Main  (Tmuvre  is  frequently  wanting  where 
the  mind  is  most  powerful.  Mr  Blake  appears  unlearned 
io  all  that  concerns  this  world,  and,  from  what  he  said, 
I  should  fear  he  was  one  of  those  whose  feelings  are  far 
laperior  to  his  situation  in  life.  He  looks  car&>wom 
and  subdued ;  but  his  countenance  radiated  as  he  spoke 
of  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  he  appeared  gratified  by 
talking  to  a  person  who  comprehendsd  his  feelings.  I 
can  easily  imagine  that  he  seldom  meets  with  any  one 
who  enters  into  his  views ;  for  they  are  peculiar,  and 
exalted  above  the  conunon  level  of  received  opinions.  I 
coold  not  help  contrasting  this  humble  artist  with  the 
freat  and  powerful  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  thinking 
that  the  one  was  fully,  if  not  more,  worthy  of  the  dis- 
tinction and  the  fame  to  which  the  other  luas  attained, 
but  f^m  which  Ae  is  &r  removed.  •  .  .  •  i  Every 
word  he  uttered  spoke  the  perfect  simplicity  of  his  mind, 
and  his  total  ignorance  of  all  worldly  matters.     He  told 

me  that  Lady  C  L had  been  very  kind  to  him. 

^'Ahl*'  said  he,  ''  there  is  a  deal  of  kindness  in  that 
hidy.**  I  agreed  with  him  ;  and  though  it  was  impossible 
not  to  laugh  at  the  strange  manner  in  n  hich  she  had 
arranged  this  party,  I  could  not  help  admiring  the  good- 
ness of  heart  and  discriminatiou  of  talent  which  had 
Blade  her  patronise  this  unknown  artist.  Sir  T.  Law- 
Race  looked  at  me  several  times  whilst  I  was  talking 
with  Mr  B.,  and  I  saw  his  lips  curl  with  a  sneer,  as  if 
he  despised  me  for  conversing  with  so  insignificant  a  per- 
isn.  It  was  very  evident  Sir  Thomas  did  not  like  the 
company  he  found  himself  in,  though  he  was  too  well- 
bred  and  too  prudent  to  hazard  a  remark  upon  the  sub- 

The  UUraH  were  also  of  various  degrees  of  eminence, 

beginning  with  Lord  B    .    ,  and  ending  with .    The 

paodees  were  Lord  L ,  who  appreciates  talent,  and 

therefore  was  not  so  ill  assorted  with  the  party  as  was 
HrsG—  and  Lady  C  .,  (who  did  nothing  but  yawn 
the  whole  evening,)  and  Mrs  A-^— ,  who  all  looked  with 
evident  contempt  upon  the  surrounding  company.  I  was 
much  amused  by  observing  this  curious  assemblage  of  blust 

tod  pmkst  and  still  more  so  with  Lady  V L 's 

'UBsirka,  which  she  whispered  every  now  and  then  Into 
By  ear.  Her  criticisms  were  frequently  very  clever,  and 
many  of  them  very  true,  but  so  imprudent,  it  was  diffi- 
colt  to  imdentand  how  anybody  in  their  senses  could 
i^nard  such  opinions  aloud,  or  rdate  such  stories.  Her 
novel  of  Glenarvon  shewed  much  genius,  but  of  an  erratic 
lUnd ;  and  ftlae  sutements  are  so  mingled  with  true  in 
Hs  pages,  that  the  next  generation  will  not  be  able  to 
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separate  them  ;  otherwise,  If  it  were  worth  any  person's 
while  now  to  write  explanatory  notes  on  that  work,  it 
might  go  down  to  posterity  as  hints  Ibr  memoirs  of  hsr 
times.  Some  of  the  poetry  scattered  throughout  the  vo- 
lumes is  very  mellifliuius,  and  was  set  to  music  by  more 
than  one  composer.  This  lady's  death  was  very  strik- 
ing. She  lamented  all  her  follies  and  errors,  declared 
that  she  was  glad  to  die  while  «he  was  in  such  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  feared,  if  she  recovered,  she  might 
again  lapse  into  error.  She  professed,  and  with  great 
apparent  sincerity,  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  mercy  of 
heaven,  and  so  departed — more  to  be  admired,  perhaps, 
in  her  last  hours  than  at  any  previous  time  of  her  life. 

I  dined  Uie-^ct^Uie  with  Lady  C.  h :  she  is  very 

amusing,  but  her  mind  is  in  a  sad  state  of  bewilderment, 
and  I  fiear  it  is  likely  to  grow  worse  instead  of  better. 
She  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  some  kind  and 
judicious  person,  before  she  requires  more  restraint.  She 
clings,  poor  soul,  to  any  one  who  is  gentle  and  affection- 
ate towards  her ;  and  she  has  fastened  upon  me,  which  is 
troublesome,  as  she  very  frequently  forces  herself  upon 
me  when  I  have  no  time  to  devote  to  her.  She  writes 
poetry  with  great  talent,  and  she  entertained  me  all  the 
evening  we  passed  together,  by  reciting  many  of  her  com- 
positions. She  appears  to  have  a  strong  afiection  for  her 
husband ;  but,  as  he  is  careless  of  her,  her  disposition, 
which  is  naturally  aimante,  leads  her  to  attach  herself  to 
others. 

One  day  the  Diarist  accidentally  met  an  old 
fellow-servant  of  Kensington  Palace — Miss  Hay. 
man,  we  presume — who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  a  report  that  the  Princess  was  returning 
to  England. 

Miss  H added,  that  she  had  heard  a  report  that 

the  Princess  had  written  to  Mr  Canning,  announcing  her 
return  to  England,  and  asking  his  sdvice  on  several 

points.    « Now,"  observed  Miss  H ,  **  there  was  a 

time  when  I  believe  he  was  inclined  to  be  her  Royal 
Highneas's  friend ;  but  I  suspect  he  will  not  now  espouse 
her  cause  so  warmly  as  he  once  did."    I  asked  Miss 

H if  she  believed  the  story  of  the  Princess  having 

gone,  many  years  ago,  to  his  house,  complaining  of  fatigue ; 
that  she  remained  there,  and  was  confined,  and  that  Mr 

Canning  kept  the  secret  for  her.     Miss  H replied, 

that  she  did  not;  that,  in  the  first  place,  she  was  convinced 
the  Princess  never  had  been  guilty  of  any  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  her  charge,  and  also  that  Mr  C.  was  too  honour- 
able as  well  as  too  prudent  a  man  to  meddle  in  such  mat- 
ters. I  asked  Miss  H if,  in  the  event  of  the  Princess' 

return  to  England,  she  would  again  enter  her  service, 
and  she  replied,  that  if  asked  by  her  Royal  Highness 
to  do  so^  pel  haps  she  might  be  tempted,  by  the  attach- 
ment she  felt  towards  her,  to  consent ;  but  that  if  she 
consulted  her  own  feelings,  she  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  as 
the  fatigue  and  the  anxiety  were  too  much  for  her 
health.  .  ..... 

At  length  we  parted,  both  agreeing  that  nothing  could 
be  said  that  was  agreeable  upon  this  melancholy  subject, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  conjecture  how 
this  strange  eventful  history  might  conclude.      Mies 

H n,  with  unaffected  aud  sincere  earnestness,  said, 

"  /  pray  for  the  Princeee  eonstantly,^* 

The  greatest  match  in  England  next  passes 
under  review : — 

Thursday,  22d  of  January.— I  went  to  a  ball  at 
D  e  House.  Most  of  the  Royal  Dukes  were  present, 
and  all  the  fine  world  of  London ;  yet  I  did  not  think  it 
as  gay  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  considering  the  advant- 
ages of  fine  rooms,  brilliant  lights,  and  good  company. 
The  host  himself  is  as  gracious  and  urbane  as  ever;  but 
he  is  much  aged  in  his  appearance— prematurely  so — and 
his  bland  countenance  is  changed  to  a  dissatisflal  expres- 
sion. It  was  curious  to  observe  the  court  that  most  of 
the  greatest  and  fairest  ladies  paid  this  illustrious  bache- 
lor. I  wonder  they  are  not  all  tired  of  wooing  so  stem 
an  idol ;  but  I  suppose  they  never  will  cease  this  adula* 
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tion  mtil  he  lelects  some  fortunate  person  to  ihare  hU 
great  fortune  and  rank. 

Then  we  have  Lord  Yarmouth's  bride. 

Mr  M laughed  at  Lord  Y *•  marriage  with 

Miu  P i,  and  said,  «^  To  be  rare,  never  has  there  been 

anybody  who  had  so  many  fathers— Mr  Selwyn,  and 
Lord  Qoeeasberry,  and  the  Prince,  all  anxious  to  have 
the  honour  of  being  related  to  her.** 

it  pleases  the  Diarist  to  consider  her  friend, 
Mr  Charles  Sharpe,  the  '*  modern  Walpole/'  with 
a  style  far  more  natural  and  agreeable  than  the 
original ;  and  in  proof  she  brings  forward  a 
■ample  of  his  "  unique  talent/'  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  a  sufficient  specimen.  This  letter 
cannot  be  of  very  old  date. 

Letters  bring  Lady  M.  W.  M.  into  my  head,  which  T 
now  do  not  confess  in  public  ever  to  hare  read,  for  they 
are  deemed  so  naughty  by  all  the  world,  that  one  must 
keep  up  one^s  reputation  for  mode8ty>  and  try  to  blush 

whenever  they  are  mentioned..   Seriously,  dear  ,  I 

never  was  more  surprised  at  any  publication  in  my  life. 
It  was,  perhaps,  no  wonder  that  the  editor,  my  Lord  of 

W ,  cheated  by  the  charms  of  his  subject,  might  lose 

his  head,  and  in  the  last  volume  kick  up  his  heels  at 
Horace  Walpole  and  Dr  Cole,  and  print  the  letters  about 
Reevemonde,  ftc.    But  how  the  discreet  Lady  Louisa 

S 1  could  sanction  this,  I  cannot  guess.    These  pious 

grandchildren  have  proved  all  to  be  true  that  was  berore 
doubtful,  and  certainly  my  Lady  Mary  comes  out  a  most 
accomplished  person.    Yet,  from  my  relationship  to  the 

M family,  I  could  add  one  or  two  more  touches  to 

the  picture— but  it  is  needless ;  however,  this  may  amuse 
you,  that  I  have  been  assured,  from  the  best  authority, 
she  never  was  handsome  s — a  little  woman,  marked  with 
the  small-pox,  and  so  prodigiously  daubed  oyer  with  white 
and  red,  that  she  used  to  go  into  the  warm  bath,  and 
scrape  off  the  paint  like  lime  from  a  wall.  It  is  admir- 
able  how  one  may  obtain  a  reputation  for  wit,  beauty, 
worth,  or  any  other  good  thing,  by  the  magic  of  a  name  t 
And,  in  truth,  never  was  there  a  more  striking  instance 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  than  in  my  Lady  Mary  W. 
Montague.  All  the  fame  she  really  merited  to  have 
accorded  her  was  that  of  being  a  shrewd  woman  of  the 
world,  with  a  quick  eye,  and  a  cross  tongue,  that  was  per. 
petually  wagging  against  hfr  neighbour.  It  would  appear 
to  me  that  she  was  but  a  sorry  wife  to  her  gudeman,  and 
a  very  indifferent  friend  :  and  as  to  her  talents,  to  judge 
by  the  style  of  her  writings,  any  well-bred  lady  of  the 
present  day  could  produce  a  much  better  collection,  if  she 
were  to  gather  the  notes  and  letters  that  have  passed  be- 
tween heiself  and  her  contemporaries. 

This,  from  the  same  pen,  is  better  :— 

The  other  day,  when  I  had  the  painful  task  of  number- 
ing all  my  cousin*s  books,  I  chanced  to  take  up  Franken- 
stein, and  a  liiought  struck  me,  which  I  wish  Lady  — 
would  improve  upon.  I  imagine  a  wife  for  the  monster. 
Let  some  man  of  art,  hearing  of  his  crimes,  compose  a 
wife  to  punish  him.  I  think  he  should  travel  far  and 
naar,  collecting  the  particles  of  the  dust  of  all  the  most 
celabrated  beauties  of  antiquity — to  Bgypt,  for  instance, 
in  search  of  the  mummy  of  Cleopatra.  I  would  have 
the  ghosts  of  some  of  those  ladies  to  oppose  his  efforts  t 
surely  a  good  deal  might  be  made  of  this  part.  After  he 
hath  ooUected  a  sackful  of  beauty,  he  mixes  up  bis  dust 
with  rose-water,  fcc,  and  shapes  the  doll,  leaving  out  all 
heart,  but  filling  her  head  with  the  brains  of  two  foxee 
and  an  ape.  Up  she  starts,  as  radiant  as  the  morning — 
beautiful,  but  without  one  accomplishment-^with  no 
cleverness  but  cunning;  The  monster  makes  a  fortune 
in  India,  and  comes  to  London  for  a  wife ;  he  falls 
deeply  in  love  with  a  doll,  who  loathes  the  sight  of  him, 
hut  marries  him  with  a  good  grace ;  they  reside  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  madame  begins  to  reward  his  merits  ;  she 
gambles,  kc  &c,  he  still  loving  her  in  spite  of  all  her 
faults.  In  this  place  many  amusing  London  scenes 
might  be  introduced,  without  any  personalities,  which 
are  always  detestable.  I  would  throw  the  monster  into 
jail  for  her  debts ;  and  make  her  elope  to  France  with  a 


young  dragoon  officer,  sending  tha  monster  a  lock  of  her 
own  and  her  lap.dog*s  hair,  by  way  of  insult,  in  an  ilL 
spelt  letter.  Hang  the  monster  in  a  fit  of  jealooa  despair. 
Then,  when  the  doll  is  walking  with  her  lover  throogh 
one  of  the  narrow  ruinous  streets  of  Paris,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  a  low  window-shutter  raddenly  opens, 
and  the  fearful  head  of  an  old  man  appears,  who  blows 
his  breath  upon  her,  and  quickly  closes  the  window. 
She  sinks  down  at  her  companion's  feet,  a  drv  mass  of 

dust  and  ashes  !     Pray,  my  dear  — ,  ask  Lady to 

think  on  this  my  contrivance,  and  let  me  know  your 
thoughts  thereupon. 

The  trial  of  the  Queen  opens  a  new  division 
of  the  work,  though  nothing,  either  novel  or 
particularly  interesting,  is  brought  forward.  The 
poor  Princess  triumphed ;  but  life  was  the  forfeit ; 
and  it  mattered  not^  since  peace  of  mind  had 
gone  before  and  for  ever.  One  impressive  and 
picturesque  circumstance  is  mentioned,  which 
seems  authentic  It  offers,  we  think,  a  £ne 
subject  for  lyric  poetry. 

A  very  short  period  elapsed  between  the  trial  and  the 
Queen*s  death.  Her  illness  was  sudden,  and  she  was  for 
some  hours  ignorant  of  her  danger.  When  she  became 
a^vare  of  her  awful  situation,  she  called  to  some  of  the 
attendants,  and  said,  *'  I  forgive  all  my  enemies;  I  owe 
no  one  any  ill-will,  although  they  have  killed  me  at  last;** 
or  words  to  that  eiliect  A  curious  circumstance  occurred 
whilst  she  was  on  her  death-bed  ;  the  night  or  rather  the 
morning  on  which  she  expired.  A  boat  passed  down  ^e 
river,  filled  with  some  of  those  religious  sectarians  who 
had  taken  peculiar  interest  in  her  fate;  they  were  pray- 
ing for  her,  and  singing  hymns  as  they  rowed  by  Bran- 
deuburgh  Mouse ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  mighty 
rush  of  wind  blew  open  all  the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  Queen*s  apartment,  jost  as  the  breath  was  going  out 
of  her  body.  It  impressed  those  who  were  present  with 
a  sense  of  awe,  and  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  see&e. 

The  Klng*s  malice  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  the 
most  indecent  measures  were  resorted  to  In  the  arrange- 
ments of  her  funeraL  The  Queen*s  remains  were  not 
permitted  to  lie  in  BnglUh  ground,  and  objections  were 
even  made  to  her  being  buried  at  Hanover.  Finally, 
however,  her  body  was  suffered  to  be  placed  in  the  vpult 
of  the  Royal  Family  at  tb^t  city.  But  the  crown  and 
inslgnias  of  royalty  on  the  coffin  were  taken  ofl^  and  I 
have  been  told  that  nothing  but  her  name  <*  Caroline,^ 
stands  to  record  who  lies  within  that  narrow  hooMb 
The  candle  that  is  taken  Into  that  royal  mausoleum  to 
shew  the  visiters  the  Coffins,  has  always  been  placed  on 
hers,  so  that  the  velvet  is  covered  with  wax,  and  other- 
wise soiled.  Thus  do  her  remains,  even  in  the  gnve,  meet 
with  the  same  disrespect  she  endured  throughout  Uf^ 

Some  of  the  Diarist's  correspondents  do  the 
Princess  far  more  justice  than  those  of  "  her 
own  house."  The  Regent,  whose  temper  on  this 
subject  displayed  as  much  meanness  as  malignity, 
was,  it  would  seem,  offended  and  displeased  that 
Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  in  her  need,  accept- 
ed the  appointment  of  a  lady  in  waiting  to  hie 
consort.  Lady  Charlotte  had  at  ono  tine  boes 
proposing  to  go  to  Brighton,  and  le  thueindiraotly 
warned  by  Monk  Lewis : — 

I  should  be  sorry  she  went  to  a  place  where  sbe 
would  be  under  his  eye,  and  not  noticed  as  tht  deserves 
to  be^  I  must  say,  I  think  it  is  a  most  illiberal  trait  in 
him  not  to  pay  that  attention  due  to  the  rank  of  the 
Princess*  ladies,  without  reference  to  their  being  in  her 
service.     But  such  is  not  his  Idea  of  propriety ;  and  fiMr 

this  reason  I  object  to  Lady going  to  Brighton,     t 

have  always  considered  it  a  noble  contrast  in  the  Princess* 
character,  the  liberal  manner  in  which  she  always  liar- 
gives  her  acquaintances  and  friends  for  paying  ecrari  to 
*<  the  Great  Mahomet,**  as  she  calls  him ;  and  I  have 
particularly  admired  Uie  total  absence  of  all  pnjodios 
which  she  displays^  by  ftequently  bdD|  ercn  paittal  to 
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may  of  the  Reg«nt*s  eronici.  Cerfakay,  ilie  hu  not 
tkejoitiee  done  her  that  it  dna  to  h«r  moriti.  Bat  who 
hai,  my  dear  -i—,  in  thii  world  f 

When  Lewis  was  about  to  embark  for  Jamaica, 
he  again  wrote  thus  to  Lady  Charlotte : — 

My  brother-in-law,  Sir  Henry  Loshington,  when  he 
paned  near  Milan,  inquired  whether  Her  Royal  High- 
Den  was  at  the  Lago  di  Como ;  and,  if  she  had  been  there, 
he  wonld  hare  gonejorer  there  purpoeely  to  inquire 
whtther  ihe  had  any  commands  for  England*  I  hope 
Her  Royal  Highaess  will  act  prudently;  and  I  also 
linoerely  hope  and  pray  all  her  enemies  may  be  con- 
fbuaded.  The  pleasant  OTenlnfs  I  have  spent  at  Kensing- 
ton, Her  Royal  Highn«si*a  hospitality,  and  the  delighu 
All  assemblage  of  persons  she  had  the  good  taste  to  con* 
fngste  aronnd  her,  will  ever  form  the  most  agreeable 
reminiscences  in  my  life. 

Immediately  after  Lady  Charlotte  entered  the 
serviee  of  the  Princess,  a  sensible,  if  worldly- 
minded,  anonymous  Mrs wrote  to  her 

thas: — 

Whoerer  embncet  the  serriee  of  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
SI  matters  now  stand  between  her  and  the  Prince^  place 
themsslres  (or  at  least  run  a  grsat  risk  of  doing  so)  for 
ersr  oat  of  the  pale  of  his  favour.  Now,  as  he  is  the 
pcfion  in  whom  all  power  and  authority  will  be  vested, 
la  a  worldly  point  of  view,  it  is  his  countenance  that  is 
alone  worth  seeking  for.  Ju  ntte,  I  believe  the  Princess 
to  be  eiceedingly  amiable— a  true  and  sealons  ftriead  to 
all  those  whom  she  onee  takes  en  amiiUf  and  is,  more- 
erer,  an  ezoeasive  agreeable  companion,  full  of  natural 
taleat,  and  combines  in  a  surprising  manner  the  dignity 
of  her  position  with  an  unaffected  and  natural  ease  very 
nniy  seen  in  a  Princess.  It  is,  indeed,  only  fiair  to  add, 
Uttt  ibe  makes  it  a  point  to  draw  about  her  all  the  clever 
aad  agreeable  penons  she  eant  and  that,  partieularly  in 
a  rtyaififi  is  no  small  merit.  There  are  no  courtiers  or 
Faruiteif  in  the  society  at  Kensington ;  it  is  chosen  with 
great  discrimination  and  impartiality,  from  all  that  is 
most  distinguished  in  rank  and  tolent,  and,  above  all, 
tigrimeni  is  the  greateet  attraction  a  person  can  have  for 
Her  Royal  Higiuaeas  You  have  hitherto  been  no  polim 
<Mm,  but  yoo  must  become  one,  for  the  Princess  will 
call  upon  you  in  that  way.  She  is  now /laming  bgainat 
tbe  present  Ministers,  and  inviting  to  the  palace  all  she 
eaa  collect  of  the  Opposition.  You  will  have  a  great 
Adrtntage  in  this  circumstance,  as  no  one  can  deny  that 
tbey  are,  with  eome  few  exceptions,  a  more  agreeable 
^y  of  people  #11  wumt  than  the  principal  heads  of  the 
^•n^pwty. 

You  ask  me  to  tell  yon  something  of  the  individuals 
who  form  the  Princess  of  Wales*s  household,  and  if  they 
sn  persons  of  amiable  and  agreeable  qualities*  I  can 
five  you  a  moot  satisfactory  reply  to  this  inquiry.  They 
u«  all  known  to  aae  ptrsooaily,  soaae  more  and  some 
!•»  I  but,  thivogh  othna  of  my  friends  who  are  intimate 
with  several  of  them,  I  am  able  to  say  that  1  feel  sure 
you  will  find  them  all  particularly  honourable  and  su- 
perior persons.  Of  Lady  C—  L— ^y's  [Lady  C  Lind- 
toy]  wit,  and  prorerbial  good  humour  and  kindness  of 
hiart,  yoh  naust  be  well  acquainted;  her  eister  also^ 
theugh  leea  biiUiaat,  is  fully  as  amiable.  Miss  G—th 
[Garth]  is  a  very  estimable  character,  simple-minded, 
^  very  downright  in  all  she  says,  and  little  suited  to 
a  Court,  except  from  her  high  principles  and  admirable 
ttutien,  which  indeed  render  her  a  safb  and  desirable 
tttendant  upon  royalty.  Miss  Hayman  is  shrewd  and 
Moaible ;  she  has  strong  ssnee  and  good  judgment ;  she 
plays  well  on  the  pianoforte,  and  understands  the  science 
of  music,  and  has  very  agreeable  manners,  though  not 
polished  ones.  All  these  persoAs  are  totally  different 
from  the  commonplaoe  run  of  character,  and  the  Princess* 
nleetion  of  suah  persone  does  her  infinite  credit^  as  they 
ore  of  a  vary  difSwtnt  quality  from  ^oee  who  generally 
oeeapy  places  at  a  Court. 

Amonpt  the  visiters  at  Kensington  you  will  frequently 
ne  Messrs  Rogers,  Lnttrell,  Ward,  and  a  hoet  of  bril- 
liant spirits;  so  that  I  think  I  aiay  with  safety  predict 
^  you  a  pUasaut  lift  at  the  palace.    I  have  only  one 


piece  of  advice  to  give  you  %  it  is,  not  to  receive  ufif  con* 
fidences.  Be  firm,  and  decline  being  made  the  repository 
of  any  secrets.  This  course  is  the  only  one  that  oan  en- 
sure your  own  safety  and  comfbrt 

The  Duchess  of  Brunswick  is  dead.  Doubtless  you 
are  aware  of  the  event ;  but  I  write  to  say  that  I  would 
recommend  your  sending  to  inquire  after  tlie  Princess  of 
Wales,  for,  poor  soul !  she  is  much  vexed  at  the  careless- 
ness of  all  the  Royal  Family,  in  never  having  condoled  with 
her  on  the  occasion ;  and  also  many  private  persons,  who 
ought  to  have  paid  her  Royal  Highness  this  respect  and 
attention,  have  neglected  to  do  so ;  and  she  has,  I  know, 
been  much  hurt,  and  complained  to  Miss  H— -n  that  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  treated  was  most  unkind.  I 
would  not  have  you  negligeot  towards  her  Royal  High- 
neas ;  and  knowing,  as  you  do,  that,  in  fact,  this  event 
will  not  render  the  Princess  longer  exceedingly  unhappy, 
I  thought  you  would  perhaps  not  consider  it  worth  while 
to  Mfrite  on  the  occasion,  whereas  I  am  certain  it  wonld 
pain  her  Royal  Highness  if  yon  did  not  do  so.     Miss 

H told  me  she  was  much  affected  on  first  hearing  of  the 

Duchess*  death;  which  I  can  believe;  for  although  her 
mother's  habits  and  tastes  did  not  suit  the  Princess,  and 
she  disliked  the  dulnaw  of  her  house  and  society,  the 
Princess  is  too  good«hearted  not  to  regret  the  death  of  so 
near  a  relative ;  and  she  most  touchingly  observed  to 

Miss  H ,  <<  There  is  no  one  alive  now  who  cares  foit 

me  except  my  daughter,  and  her  they  will  not  suffer  to 
love  me  as  she  ought  or  is  inclined  to  do.** 

The  Princess  also  said  i  <'  True,  my  moder  behave  ill 
to  me  several  timee,  and  did  eat  humble  pie  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince ;  yet  she  only  did  so  from  cowardice ;  she 
was  grown  old,  and  was  soon  terrified^  but  she  love  me 
for  all  that.** 

This  remark  was  perf^tly  just,  and,  in  fhct,  I  know^ 
fh>m  many  conversations  I  had  with  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswiok,  that  such  was  the  case.  I  hear  that  the 
little  property  she  was  able  to  leave  she  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

I  diued  at  Kensington  about  three  weeks  ago.  There 
were  Lord  and  Lady  C— — t,  and  Mr  Ward,  Mr  Lnt- 
trell, Lord  Byron,  and  I^ady  Oxford,  and  the  party  was 
exoeedingly  agreeable.  I  never  saw  any  person,  not 
royal  or  royal,  who  understood  so  well  how  to  perform 
the  honours  at  their  own  table  as  the  Princess :  she  does 
it  admirably,  and  makee  more  of  her  guests  than  anyone 
else  ever  did. 

A  drawing-room  was  held  in  honour  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte's  marriage.  The  Court  of 
England  was  at  that  period  in  its  most  degraded 
state;  the  malignant  passions  of  the  Regent, 
slavishly  ministered  to  by  the  basenesa  of  the 
courtiers,  and  as  slavishly  by  the  subservience  of 
his  mother.  The  scene  is  described  by  en  eye^^ 
witness,  whose  wife,  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  was  pointedly  slighted  by  the 

Regent. 

The  said  drawing-room  was,  as  you  are  aware,  held  lu 
Buckingham  House.  Princess  Chariotte  stood  apaHfrooi 
the  royal  circle,  in  a  window,  with  her  back  to  the  light ; 
she  was  deadly  pale,  and  did  not  look  weU.  It  struck  me 
that  the  expression  of  pleasure  on  her  countenance  was 
fbroed.  Prince  L.eopold  was  looking  about  him  with  a 
keen  glance  of  inquiry,  as  if  he  would  like  to  know  lu 
what  light  people  regarded  him.  The  Queen  either  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  was 
very  gracious  w  everybody,  including  Lady  — .  All 
the  time  I  was  in  that  courtly  acene,  and  especially  as  I 
looked  at  Princess  Charlotte,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  feeUng  very  sorry  and  very 
angry  at  her  cruel  fhte. 

I  shaU  be  happy  when  I  hear  that  soaae  able  person 
brings  the  subject  boldly  forward  to  public  notice;  at  the 
same  time  that  I  fear  it  will  be  the  means  of  making  a 
great  commotion  in  the  country,  and  wiser  heads  than 
mine  predict  the  posaibUity  of  this  subject  producing  a 
civil  war,  if  not  most  dexterously,  managed  by  the  reign- 
ing powers.  Then,  ag*^  >  amtold  ttiatthtPrincMi  wiU 
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inevitably  commit  some  enormoot  act  of  folly,  that  will 
rain  liercause ;  and  that,  besides  theheodless  reclclessness  of 
her  own  dispositioo,  erery  possible  means  will  be  taken  to 
make  her  say  or  do  somethinf  which  will  enable  the  Re- 
ftnl  to  set  her  aside,  and  for  erer  sink  her  into  insignift. 
cance,  if  not  disgrace.  I  can  scarcely  believe  these  reports, 
yet  they  are  circulated  by  many  sensible  and  dispassion- 
ate persons,  who  are  neither  violently  for  nor  against 
either  party.  Alas  I  every  one's  own  experience  more 
than  suffices  to  prove  to  them  that  *<  let  plus  fort  ont  tou 
jours  rajsan**  in  this  world  ;  yet  I  would  fain  hope  that 
this  oppressed  lady  (for  that  she  certainly  is)  may  be  re- 
stored to  her  rightful  position  in  society. 

I  dare  say  Princess  Charlotte  was  tlilnking  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  when  she  stood  in  that  gay  sceoe  of  to-day*s 
drawing-room,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  her  mother, 


excluded  from  all  her  rights  and  privUagea  in  a  ftnign 
country,  and  left  almost  without  any  attendants*  made  her 
feel  very  melancholy.  1  never  can  understand  how  Queen 
Charlotte  dared  refuse  to  receive  the  Prinoen  of  Wales  at 
the  public  drawing-room,  any  more  than  she  would  any 
other  lady,  of  whom  nothing  had  been  publicly  proved 
against  her  character.  Of  one  thing  there  can  be  no 
doubt — the  Queen  is  the  slave  of  the  Regent. 

The  above  are  sufficient  specimene  of  this 
work.  On  its  character  we  have  little  to  add  to 
what  we  remarked  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
two  volumes.  'Tis  pity  Uiat  the  fashionable 
world  and  its  imitators  could  better  spare  a  better 
book  ;  yet  this  one  has  important  uses. 
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Ak  hundred  guineas  was  offered  by  the  Central  Society 
of  Education,  for  an  essay  of  which  the  subject  was  <*  the 
Expediency  and  Means  of  elevating  the  profession  of  the 
educator  (ali(U  schoolmaster)  in  public  estimation.*'  We 
are  no  great  admirers  of  this  mode  of  forced  production. 
Twenty-four  essays  were  sent  in  to  the  Committee,  and 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Maiden  of  University 
College,  London,  who  adjudged  the  prize  to  the  essayof  Mr 
Laior,  and  named  the  other  four  essays  which,  with  it, 
fill  this  volume,  much  superior  to'the  remainder.  They 
are  respectively  written  by  J.  A.  Heraud,  Esq.,  James 
Simpson,  Esq.,  Mrs  6.  H.  Porter,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Hig- 
ginson.  There  is  naturally  considerable  sameness  in 
essays,  and  the  substance  of  some  of  them  has  appeared 
either  in  the  previous  writings  of  their  authors,  in  the 
Central  Society's  publications,  or  in  separate  boolcs. 
Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  liable  to  the  charge  of 
Vfordiness,  and  all  travel  out  of  the  record ;  the  prize  essay, 
apecially,  does  not  stick  to  the  text  given  out  Wordi- 
ness, dare  we  say  verbiage,  is  becoming  as  rampant  a 
&ult  in  this  class  of  compositions  as  in  graver  sermons ; 
and  we  do  wish  some  oAe  having  authority  would  first 
rebuke,  and  then,  if  necessary,  lash  that  new-fangled 
and  vicious  style,  the  pompous  obscure^  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  may  be  christened  hybridized  Bostonean. 
Apart  from  these  blemishes,  which  do  not  attach  to  all 
the  essays,  each  contains  some  valuable,  if  not  very  origi- 
nal speculation. 

We  should  have  liked  to  learn  the  grounds  upon  which 
Professor  Maiden  pronounced  his  judgment — as  the  best 
essay  upon  the  given  subject  ought  to  be  a  valuable  and 
authoritative  document,  applicable  to  the  special  case  of 
elevating  the  profession  of  the  schoolmaster  in  general  esti- 
mation ;  instead  of  which  this  goes  into  the  whole  business 
of  education,  giving  only  secondary  or  incidental  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  theschoolmaster — the  proper  subject 
of  the  essay.  Phrenology  is  recommended  in  Mr  Lalor's 
educational  course  of  etudy :  but  then  he  is  not  quite  sure 
about  the  organs,  or  <<  its  craniological  pretensions.** 
But  if  not  sure  of  these,  upon  what  else  does  Mr  Lalor 
imagine  the  analysis  of  the  intdlectual  and  moral  fscul- 
ties,  adopted  by  the  phrenologists,  rests  ?  It  is  certainly 
not  from  *<  The  New  Science'*  that  the  world  has  learned 
that  the  human  mind  contains  ftMsultiee  and  principles 
which  we  denominate  benevolence,  pride,  firmness,  con- 
scientiousness, vanity,  covetousness,  fear,  hope,  &c.&c,  but 
from  the  philosophers.  He  would,  therefore,  strip  the 
phrenologists  of  all  tluit  they  have  really  originated,  the  in- 
dicating organs  on  the  akuU)  and  attribute  to  them  that  to 


which  they  can  make  no  tenable  daim.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Mr  Lalor  recognise  what  we  hold  to  be  a  most  important 
principle,  and  one  for  which  we  have  always  contended — 
namely,  that,  with  a  regular  and  adequate  provision  for 
teachers,  there  shall  be  ^*  a  regular  gradation  of  places 
from  the  humblest  village  school  upwards,    through 
which  ability  and  merit  might  rise  to  a  seat  at  the  Cen- 
tral Board,'*  if  there  is  to  be  a  State  Central  Board.     The 
want  of  this  provision,  of  the  career  open  to  talent  and 
merit,  was  one  of  the  leading  objections  formerly  stated  in 
this  Magazine*  to  Mr  Wy8e*s  scheme,  and  it  isa  defidlia 
Lord  Brougliam*s  biU.    We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  Aa^nkr 
Lalor  approving  the  principle  there  laid  down,  and  even 
adopting  our  illustration — the  noble  example  of  Napoleon, 
in  organizing  his  army,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic service.    Mr  Heraud  does  not  advert  to  State  impulse 
or  interfierence,  nor  yet  to  absolute  State  control.    He 
wishes  that  the  same  degree  of  encouragement  wen  given 
to  schoolmasters  in  England  as  in  Scotland,  where  thoy 
are  «'  ultimately  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  paatonl 
charge  of  the  parish.**  But  Mr  Heraud  ought  to  be  aware 
that  this  capability  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
their  profession  of  schoolmaster,  but  depends  wholly  on 
their  previous  or  contemporaneous  regular  course  of  study 
for  the  church ;  and  that  a  tailor  or  shoemaker,  who  had 
gone  through  the  preliminary  training,  possesaas  the  very 
same  chiimsand  capabilities.  The  Rev.  Mr  Higginoon,  the 
author  of  the  third  essay  in  the  volume,  is  afraid  John 
Bull  will  be  rather  jealous  of  State  interfierenoe^  and 
refuse  even  a  benefit  upon  compulsion ;  and  we  forvsatly 
hope  that  the  honest  and  often -cheated  man  will  befbmd 
so.     The  State  has  managed  his  religious  instruction  for 
him  for  a  goodly  length  of  time,  and  also  his  learned  edu- 
cation; and  finding  he  gets  restive  under  its  paternal  tni- 
tion  in  those  departments,  it  cunningly  puts  fmth  Its  losig 
arm  to  grasp  one  far  more  important  to  the  well-being  of 
his  family  in  all  time  coming.    John  ought  to  he  wary, 
and  take  no  more  of  either  Stale  or  Church  teaching  tliaa 
will  do  him  good.    Fortunately,  there  will  bo  time  t9 
look  about  him  before  we  are  all  agreed. 

The  low  rate  at  which  teachers  are  paid  it  noticed  and 
condemned  by  each  of  the  essayists,  save  the  lady,  who 
■eems  ,to  think  that  teaching  may,  like  virtue,  be  its 
own  reward.  The  miaemble  remnnetation  of  teaehen  ^ 
we  apprehend,  both  the  cause  and  eflfectof  their  degwmktA 
condition  to  a  very  great  extent    But  are  the  marten  ef 
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the  l«nr.appointfld  schooli  better  paid,  and,  oonaeqaentlf, 
in  a  more  elevated  position  than  the  teachen  of  private 
idMelt,  or  of  what  art  called  sabeeription  or  proprietary 
Khoolf  ?  And  la  it  to  the  State  that  we  mntt  loolt  for 
•n  improvement  of  the  peenniarj  meant  to  ettential  to 
the  proper  degree  of  acoomplithment,  and  the  moral  Inilu. 
enoe  of  the  matt  of  edacatort  ?  A  tingle  fact  is  worth  a 
boshel  of  speculation.  In  fiAoe  of  all  each  eloquent  ap- 
peals and  powerfal  reasoning,  the  Educating  Whig  Go. 
vemment,  only  the  other  day,  out  of  their  scanty  funds 
for  Irish  Education,  could  afford  £1000  per  annum  to  a 
favoarite  new  functionary,  who  probably  has  very  good 
intnest ;  while  the  teachers — the  working  men — jog  on 
t(  the  old  rate  of  £12  a-year  <  It  has  been  ever  thus, 
and  ever  will  be,  while  men  in  power  are  liable  to  abuse 
their  power,  or,  in  other  words,  are  men. 

A  most  angelic  or  all-perfect  and  all-accomplished 
boman  being  is  Mr  Simpson^s  beau  ideal  of  an  <'  Educa- 
tor,** physically  and  morally.    Dividing  mankind  (phre- 
nologically)  into  three  classes,  he  chooses  the  educator,  pro- 
vided he  have  no  personal  deformity  or  physical  defect,  (not 
connected  with  the  brain,)  from  the  third  ckue-^thtit  in 
which,  with  enough  of  the  animat  propensities  for  their 
legitimate  ends,  there  is  a  decided  predominance  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties— such  a  predominance 
**S8  would  render  it  nearly  a  moral  impossibility  that 
the  inferior  propensities  should  ever  to  far  matter  them 
IS  to  impel  them  to  commit  crime.*'    He  must  have  as 
moch  AcquitUivenesM  **  as  shall  confer  a  prudent  eco- 
nomy ;**  as  much  Secretiveness  as  will  **  give  tact  and 
fvoir  /aire  ;**  and  a  liberal  endowment,  moreover,  of 
PMoproffeniiivenees,    He  must  also  have  AdheeivetteUf 
^  the  desire  of  taking  to   himtelf   a  helpmate — a 
tcscher*s  properly  chosen  wife,  betidet  being  a  comfort 
to  himself,  being  indispensable  to  the  due  management 
of  the  school.     The  educator  must  also  possess  Con~ 
*cieHti«ueneeef  Feneration,  and  Benevolence.    He  must 
likewise  have  Se^Eeteem,  the  Looe  ef  Approbation, 
Firmness,  Ideality,  and  Hope,  balanced  by  a  proper  de- 
r'cof  CauHoutness  :  in  short,  he  must  be  the  beau  ideal 
of  phrenological  man.    Mr  Simpson  does  not  uniformly 
ue  all  these  familiar  terms  of  Phrenology ;  he  tometimet 
employs  their  equivalenta.    How  ladt  of  thit  third  or 
highttt  clatt  of  human  naturet  are  to  be  picked  out  at 
popilt  for  the  normal  tchoolt,  mutt,  we  pretume,  be 
altimately  left  to  the  most  tkilful  of  the  manipnlatort 
tod  meaturert,  or  the  greatett  adeptt  in  discriminating 
the  distinctive  marks  of  the  three  grand  clastet  of  human 
Wings.    The  first  or  lowett  clatt  may  be  eatUy  dis- 
covered.    <<  They  are  mere  animals,  with  the  slenderest 
•hare  of  the  m^n-distinguithing  fiMaltles."      They  are 
the  criminal  population,  whoee  animal  appetitea  are  to 
powerful  at  to  overbalance  the  rettraining  force  of  their 
moral  and  intellectual  fhcultiee.    .    .    .     **  Auy  better 
endowment  of  intellect  in  thit  clatt  is  alwayt  perverted 
to  the  purpoeae  of  crime.**    So  clatt  flrtt  it  a  doomed 
class— the  wrath  of  God  and  the  curto  of  num  lie  upon 
it— and  it  it  almott,  withont  exception,  we  fear,  to  be 
fimnd  a«ioaff  ike  poor.    But  how  clatt  teoond,  the  mixed 
class,  tlMdinf  gradually  off  into  the  lofty  original  purity 
and  fUidtooa  •ifaoiiatioa  of  daat  third,  or  tinking  Into 
the  brutality  of  daat  firtt,  it  to  be  alwayt  dittinguished 
from  thorn,  mvf  proven  punle  to  tbote  who  are  to  choooe 
educatoriy  unless  adeptt  in  Phrenology.    ''  In  low  Wft 
they  (the  tecond  class)  often  become  criminals ;  in  a  more 
fivonrable  ooodition  of  education  and  society  they  have 
continued  respectable.**    *<  They  are  alw^yi  lelftth  an*i 


self.indnlging,  and  bad  example  will  make  them  sensu&l 
and  profligate.'*  Mr  Simpson  cannot,  in  his  imaginary 
schoolmaster,  make  the  standard  of  excellence  too  high ; 
and  we  need  not  at  preeent  indulge  further  conjecture  aa 
to  how  he  is  to  reach  it. 

He  explicitly  recognises  State  Education,  through  & 
Central  Board,  flee,  to  the  widest  extent ;  but  not  at  all, 
that  we  perceive,  the  grand  corrective  principle  asserted 
by  Mr  Lalor,  of  the  poorest  village  schoolmaster  being 
permitted  to  strive  with  generous  ambition  for  the  highest 
honours  connected  with  the  National  Institotions  for  edu- 
cation. Mr  Simpson  "  desiderates  a  legislation,"  he 
•ays,  «  preambled  (?)  by  declarations  of  the  paramount 
rank  in  human  affisirs  of  the  education  of  the  people,  and 
the  necessity  of  committing  it  to  hands  in  everyway 
worthy  of  it**  Now,  there  is  no  fear  of  any  want  of 
abundant  preambling,  and  perambul'mg,  too,  in  any  such 
declaration.  But  he  further  requires  that  the  trust  may  be 
placed  in  proper  handt,  and  tays  «  a  Centralized  Power 
will  be  found  indispensable — a  tribunal  uf  men  of  the 
first  character  and  talent  which  the  country  can  produce, 
not  themselves  to  exercise  the  functions  of  teachers, 
(and,  from  aught  that  appears,  never  to  haro  exercised 
them,)  but  to  frame  and  work  a  great  and  uniform  sya- 
tem  for  the  whole  country.**  Mr  Simpson  supports  the 
Centralization  Scheme  by  the  argumenu  already  familiar 
to  all  the  world,  who  care  about  the  matter ;  stating 
that  the  objectors  are  often  either  ^<  unreflecting  or  inter- 
ested.*' How  easy  were  It  to  retort  this  accusation,  and 
yet  not  be  one  whit  nearer  the  truth.  But  without 
making  the  educator  a  creature  and  appurtenance  of  the 
State,  Mr  Simpson  believes  that  his  position  will  never 
be  raised  In  society :  in  short,  without  a  Board,  or,  as 
Mr  Simpson  has  it^  « without  a  high^  superintending, 
and  sustaining  authority,  we  feel  assured  that  the  teacher 
of  youth  will  never  be  raised  in  society.  .  .  .  The 
Board,  if  composed  of  fit  men,  could  judge  at  an  inter- 
view of  the  merely  personal  qualifications  of  the  caudi* 
date,  and  by  examinations  snd  Inspections  of  his  testi. 
monials,  of  his  talents  and  previous  attainments.**  It 
seems  as  If  the  Board  were,  after  all,  to  determine  very 
much  as  persons  in  similar  circumttancet  do  at  present  I 
When  the  candidate  approved  has  been  trained  in  the 
normal  seminary  or  college,  he  it  to  obtain  a  diploma 
very  much  after  the  fsthion  of  the  degree  of  nmtter  of 
arts,  or  of  a  surgeon,  or  other  qualified  indivldual*s  dip- 
loma, and  with  thit  obtain  tn  immense  advantage  over 
educators  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  State  coU 
leges,  though  the  public  is  not  to  be  compelled  to  choose 
educators  from  among  the  *<  seminants.*^  No  one,  we 
presume^  disputes  the  necessity,  or  doubU  the  advan- 
tages of  teaching  teachers ;  of  making  the  business  of  a 
schoolmaster  a  profession  to  be  carefully  acquired  by 
time  and  practice,  and  probably  best  in  normal  colleges, 
or  proper  seminariea,  whatever  be  their  name,  and  however 
they  are  constituted.  Mr  Simpson  has  whHt  will  be  con* 
sidered  by  some  too  magnificent  ideas  of  the  rata  of  remu- 
neration to  which  the  educator  Is  entitled.  He  says— 
•<  The  educator  in  a  particular  seminary" — dearly  mean« 
ing,  in  any  and  every  seminary — is  entitled  to  ^<  a  gentle- 
man's inoome^  however  realixed ;"  that  is,  <*  whether  paid 
direcUy  by  the  State,  or  raited  ly  the  locality.**  Aa 
important  whether  thit  in  our  view,  though  we  mbtcribo 
to  Mr  Simpton*t  opinion,  that  the  educator  *<  thould  havo 
such  an  income  at  will  enable  him  to  maintain  a  fhmily 
in  rstpectability.*^  But  this,  and  still  more,  <*a  gentle 
maa^  income^**  Vin  vague  terms.    An  entlgn*t  pay  it  *^% 
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b;^  %  jodft*f  uXwj  if  ooniidertd  no 
morti  Mr  8imptoii  oooei  ntarar  the  point  wbtn  ha 
BzM  %  cUrgjmMn*s  inooma  m  the  metiure  of  whftt 
•n  tdvcator^t  ought  to  bo,  and  not  tha  «ifiifiiiim  of 
clergTmenf  incomei,  but  a  Mr  avarifa.  Whatarar  mora 
if  doa  to  tha  aacrad  offica  of  tha  dirina^  ha  ia  for  paying 
off  in  rayaranca,  and  not  in  flithy  lucre.  On  tha  bead  of 
coat,  Mr  Simpion  makaa  many  good  and  aonnd  raaaarka. 
Bat,  in  the  meanwhile^  the  functionary  of  a  Board,  who 
narer  tonght  a  dam  in  hiaiiA.  gate  £1000  a-yaar,  and  tha 
teacher  £12 1  thna  the  thing  ii  working  in  tha  aampla  i  thoa 
it  will  work  in  the  buUc!  Aaanotherezpediantforelefating 
tha  profomion,  Mr  Simpaon  aoggetU  that  it  be  made  a 
fourth  fmcuUyy  and  hare  ita  4egrM%  equivalent  to  B.  A^ 
and  M.A.,  and  LL.D.'i,  or  parhapa  to  tbe  Knighthood  of 
the  great  Guelphic,  or  acme  other  learned  Order.  We  have 
doubta  about  thia.  Nothing,  at  preaant,  forbida  that 
Bchoolmattara  ahould  obtain  honorary  diatinctiooat  Mr 
Simpaon  «  would  call  upon  tha  4iup»nM$r$  qf  Aotiotirt  and 
StHnctUnu  to  confer  theae  on  tha  eminent  among  tha 
adttcatora  of  youth,  aa  auch***  And  aueh  calla  have  been 
anawered  again  and  again  before  now,  to  what  good  pur- 
pMe  we  are  not  able  to  aay.  He  thinka  <<  badgea  iett 
wider  a  monarchy,"  and,  oonaaquenay,  would  tall  under 
a  Bute  ayateBL  But  let  ua  hope  that,  at  leaat,  thoaa 
of  hia  aducaton,  choaen  from  the  third  or  higheat  claaa  of 
cerebral  defelopcment,  could  diapenaa  with  anch  badgea, 
fkom  being  able  to  aatabliah  for  better  claima  to  tha 
eiteem  of  aociaty.  The  prise  for  which  wa  would  have 
tha  teacher  contend  would  be  amineuoe  in  hia  profaaaion ; 
tiie  higheat  honoura  of  which,  a  aaat  at  the  high 
DirecUng  Central  Board,  ought  auraly  to  be  open  to  hia 
ambition  of  axcalleoca— that  Board  to  which  no  one 
ahould  be  eligible  mye  the  achoolmaater  riaing  by  merit 
from  the  ranka.  LaaUy,  Mr  Bimpaon  would  not  allow 
the  educator  to  degrade  himaalf  by  tha  oOcaof  eseentioner. 
« It  ia  impoeaible  to  be  both  a  floggar  and  a  gentleown ; 
and  he  moat  enter  on  the  profMaion  with  tha  datermina- 
iiQntoimik§Ulhe9okand4hep0rmmmUbu9in$uofhi» 
^fe.'*  Few  men  apead  the  beat  yaara  of  their  Uvea  in 
acquiring  a  profoaaicm  without  an  intention  of  abiding  by 
it ;  and  tha  determination  of  abandoning  or  abiding  by 
It,  may,  wa  think,  be  very  aaftly  left  to  indiTidual  diacra. 
tion,  provided  it  ia  made  worth  aticklng  to. 

Mra  Porter  indulgaa  aoma  rather  enthuaiaBtieopiniona, 
aa  the  worldly-minded  will  deem  them,  about  derating 
the  character  of  <«  Educatora.*'  We  have  heard  of  auch 
ihinga  aa  ahe  imaginea  in  the  Sodety  of  the  Jeauita,  and 
aoma  inatancea  of  individuala  with  an  aptitude  to  teach 
amounting  to  a  paaaion ;  but,  on  the  whole^  wa  muat^  in 
looking  forward  to  a  syatem  working  for  any  length  of 
tlme^  take  eduoatorB  upon  the  average  of  mankind,  and 
pretty  much,  aa  td  permanent  motivea,  aa  men  an  found 
in  all  proAadonBi  By  meana  which  aha  indicatea,  ahe 
conddera  that  a  dam  (of  edueatorB)  auiy  be  raiaed,  over 
whom  worldly  anolumenta  and  worldly  ambition  could 
have  little  influence— who  would  diaregard  Mr  Simpaon'a 
4agree,orthebadge  of  an  honoorcontered  byjthe  monarch, 
«and  the  income  of  a  gentleman;**  and  who,  according 
to  her,  <<llke  miadooariea,  would  go  forth  doing  good, 
and  would  obtain  their  reward,  even  in  thia  world,  in 
the  love  of  tha  popila,  rendered  great  and  good  by  tbdr 
aaaiatanoab**  <<  It  may  be  deemed  almoet  romantic  to  be- 
ttavethatauchadaaaof  peraona,8o  adf-aacriflcing  and  ao 
unworldly,**  ahe  conttnuea,  ^conld  be  raiaed ;  but  even  1^ 


er  motivea  than  we  could  in  thia  country  believe  poniUa, 
had  we  not  focta  in  corroboration  of  what  haa  bam  i4> 
vanced.*'  It  U  in  Pmada  that  Mra  Porter  foidi  thoaa  pan- 
gonaofgoodnem  and  aelAdanial,  which  Mr  aimpaoa  4aii 
not  look  for,  even  among  hia  picked  or  tttiWdait  ipeii. 
manaofakulUmen.    Bdigioua  laal  ia  tha  awimatiagpria. 
dple  with  thoaa  aalf-dcfoted  teadieia,  who  <(CQet  loarody 
anything^  and  do  ininita  good.**  We  have  Uttle  doubt,  thai 
an  army  of  educatora,  willing  to  live  upon  neat  to  air, 
could  be  recruited  at  tbia  moment,  among  taalota  ef  tlM 
BaUblUhed  Churchea  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  aooa 
whatever,  that  the  CathoUe  body  of  Ireland  could  ford* 
another  army  of  auch  mimionariea.    Teaahera  who  arait 
be  paid,  Mra  Porter  would,  however,  treat  liberally.  Bat 
Mr  8impeon*B  prlndple  of  due  compenaatlon  to  the  teaeb- 
era,  and  due  reapect  for  hia  oAoe,  will,  wa  are  indlnei  ta 
think,  work  much  better  in  thia  BBoney-Wviog  eoanfery, 
and,  on  the  whole^  be  aa  hedthfol  for  aodety.  Mra  Porter 
otjecta  entirely  to  the  Voluntary  prindple  in  edioola.  Be, 
indeed,  doee  Mr  Bimpaon,  who  deprecatea  it  in  every  view. 
Thdr  argumenta  are  preclady;the  aame,  againat  a  pepolar 
choice  of  eehoolmaetera,  aa  thoaa  need  againat  a  popular 
choice  of  dergymoa.     Thdr*8  ie  Mr  Wyae*k  argummt— 
nor  are  wa  aurpriaed  that  any  Roman  Catholic  er  Chureb- 
of-Bngland  man  diould  ob{eet  to  independent  actiea  or 
voluntarylam  in  aehoola.    Yet,  in  everything,  vdnntary- 
iam— the  right  of  independent  judgment— If  the  Amdt- 
mental  principle  of  all  that  ia  worth  calling  Pmt» 


the  humbleatwalka  of  lifo,  qualified  teachen  might  be  ob>   of  Mind,  pravkma  to  Gall,  that  «<  little 


tatned,  wI^q  would  pnnue  the  profMcn  foom  much  high- 


Mra  Porter  further  anggeata,  that  a  law  dionld  te 
paaaed  for  appointing  meana  of  examining  <*  Into  tbe  it- 
ncM  of  all  who  art  engaged  In  the  buainem  ofedaeatlaa.' 
But  die  would  notcompa/  teadian  to  appear  before  loch  a 
tribunaL  The  atigma  of  prraumad  incapadty  in  the  re* 
cuaant  damea  and  domlnlee  would  be  a  auflldeat  adgmi. 
They  would  gat  no  aertlftoate,  and  Mra  Porter  hai  fred 
foith  in  a  certiflcatab  Bha  would  have  a  hoard  of  ladiMta 
grant  diplomaa  or  certifteatea  to  govtraeaaaa,  as  betMr 
qualified  than  the  gentlemen,  who  aalght,  perhapi,  te 
brought  under  glmmmtt  influence,  in  caaea  of  foir  Ami 
though  haply  belonging  to  very  iU-ltomiahei  haaia. 

There  ia  very  oonalderable  diacrepancy  la  tha  opidmi 
of  the  varioua  eeaayiata;  Nona  are  eo  daddedly  fofcur. 
able  to  a  ede  State  authority,  and  phrenological  prlnaiplii» 
aa  Mr  Bimpaon  i  none  eo  peetfcal  aa  Mr  Haraud;  aaniia 
oontinantal  in  thdr  idaaa  aa  Mn  Porter,  who  amM  «a 
admire  the  moat  whatever  haa  been  conddared  okjeotim- 
ableinthePruadanayatam.  Among  other  qnaliimtiaMar 
the  educator,  Mr  Bimpeon  would  have  him  able  to  wdck 
in  hia  pupil,  and  to  teach  him  to  watch  In  himial^  tki 
worldng  of  the  nervoua  ayatem  aa  In  oonnarian  witk  tki 
mental  focultiee.  « H^*•  the  educator,  <'dMuld  tbe- 
roughly  undoratand,  up  to  the  lateat  diaeovede%  (No.  S7> 
on  the  plaater  caat?)  tha  atroctuFe  and  foeultlie of  tht 
brain  aa  the  organ  of  tha  mind  and  the  aaat  of  awmtioa, 
the  condition  of  health  In  the  brain,  and  the  aymptoM  d 
the  contrary.  .  .  .  The  analyda  (of  the  focoltici  e^ 
the  mind)  ia,  perhaps,  (ha  moat  Important  atady  wUcb 
the  educator  wUl  guides**  By  which  la  mea^  the  aaa- 
lyaia  connectod  with  the  organa  t  or  the  uboaiiallnaaA 
philoeophy  of  Berkeley  and  Hume»  Uartfoy,  flMwut,  aal 
Brown,  rendered  aubaervient  to  die  eyatsm  of< 
diacovered  by  Gall.  On  the  wholes  after  pamfaht  At 
elect  of  the  twenty-four  priae  eemya,  we  are  i 
to  pronounceof  them,  aa  Mr  Bimpaon  doee  of] 


4Mde  to  any  practical  end.*^ 
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lim/iirM  9f8ttrah  Duehe99  qf  Marlboreugh,  and 
rf^  Court  ef  Q^$en  Anne.    By  Mri  A.  T. 
Thonifon.    9  toIs.  royal  Svo.    Pp.  1048. 
These  Memoin  »ppe«r  in  tbe  rery  nick  of  time.    So 
mneb  has  not  been  thoaght  or  spoken  about  Qneen 
Anne  and  her  Ck>urt,  her  imperious  friend  the  Duchess 
of  Mariborough,  and  her  eomphdsant  and  intriguing 
faTourite,  Mrs  Masham,  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanoyer,  as  within  these  two  or  three  months, 
when  circumstances  so  similar  in  cliaracter  and,  pro- 
lably^  in  eonaequences,  have  again  arisen  at  the  Court 
of  a  female  sovereign.     The  authoress  appears  to  liaye 
bestowed  great  care  in  the  search  and  selection  of 
materials  for  composing  the  Memoirs ;  but  of  a  per- 
son so  prominent  in  national  annals  as  the  Duchess, 
from  her  long-continued  influence    or  mastery  over 
Queen  Anne,  her  masculine  talents,  unbridled  temper, 
iod  the  illustrious  name  and  station  of  her  husband, 
not  very  much  remained  to  be  discorered.   Mrs  Thom- 
lOQ  his,  however,  gleaned  some  fresh  facts  and  traits 
from  the  former  stores ;  and  to  her  belongs  Uie  merit 
of  having  first  arranged  the  existmg  materials.    It  is 
not  a  little  singuUr,  considering  the  conspicuous  part 
which  she  so  long  acted  in  affaire,  and  the  rank  and 
number  of  her  descendants,  that  one  cannot  tell  exactly 
where  this  remarkable  woman  was  bom,  or  where  or 
when  she  was  married  or  died.    Sarah  Jennings  was 
the  daughter  of  a  respectable  buided  gentleman  of  Hert- 
fordshire.   Like  her  sister,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Tyr- 
eonnell,  {Im  BdU  Jennings  of  Orammont,)  she  was  early 
Attached  to  the  Court,  both  the  frur  Jennings  being  in  the 
serriee  of  the  Duchess  of  York.   Her  marriage  with  Co- 
boelChurcbill,  long  delayed  byprudence,  and  kept  secret 
for  some  time  after  its  celebration,  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  pure  attachment  on  both  sides.    The  future  hero 
of  Blenheim  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  attrac- 
tive men  of  his  age,  and  in  his  manners  a  model  (^  ele- 
gance and  suavity.    Mrs  Churcbiirs  pUuJc  in  the  house- 
hold of  Mary  of  Modena,  the  second  consort  of  Jamea 
II.,  brought  her  into  elose  intimacy  with  the  Princess 
Anne,  who,  much  her  inferior  in  intellect,  was  also  by  a 
lew  years  her  junior.    Over  Anne's  mind  and  affec- 
tkms  she  acquired,  and  long  held,  a  predominating  in- 
floeaee,  which  nothing  save  her  own  haughtiness  and 
^onuneeriog  spirit,  and  the  change  of  feeling  which  ever 
attends  the  aceeasion  of  a  sovereign,  could  have  shaken. 
On  the  marrsage  of  ijioe  with  Prince  George  of 
Demoarky  Lady  Churchill  waa,  at  the  request  of  the 
Priuosniy  made  eoe  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-cham- 
her.    The  a^Tection  of  the  Princess  led  her  to  sink 
the  distaooe  whi^h  rank  plaeed  between  her  and  her 
friend,     ghe  would  not  be  called  "  Your  Highness,'* 
but  intiated   on   bting   treated   with   that   freedom 
from  etiquette  and  perfect  equality  which  alone  is  com- 
pntiUa  with  friendship.     In  their  conversations  and 
Mireapandeiifie  they  assumed  the  gossiping  names— the 
.Cloeaoy  of  Mm  HoHey,  and  the  Ducbees,  of  Mrs  Free- 
nan.    Id  their  oorrespondence  the  character  of  Anne 
Appears  in  an  amiable  light.    While  Anne  was  sustain- 
ed by  the  stronger  mind  of  her  friend,  during  many 
doneatic  triahb  throu^out  the  reign  of  her  &ther  and 
her  sister,  and  under  affliction  from  the  death  of  her 
^liUren,  thia  nagular  attachment  isciieased;  and  only 


declined  when  the  graatar  eomphMianet  and  arti  (^  Mrs 
Mashaai«»«  relative,  and  imagined  eraature  of  the 
Dneheas  ■  and  the  despetio  temper  ef  the  latter,  totally 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Queen  fvom  her  early 
favourite.  In  the  pmdMit  and,  perhaps,  consdeatious 
adherence  to  Preteatantiam,  which  the  Priaceae  and 
her  huabai^d  dispUyed  at  the  Revolution,  they  were  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Churchill  and  hia  wife  i  who,  when  all 
wore  deserting  the  unhappy  King  James,  arranged 
measures  for  the  flight  of  his  daughter,  the  Princeas 
Anne,  and  aoeompaoied  her  to  Nottingham,  where 
Anne  threw  herself  among  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  From  thia  period  Lady  ChnrehiU  beeame  a 
pelitieal  eharaeter,  though  it  waa  not  until  the  aeoession 
of  Anne  that  aha  obtamed  a  direot  power  in  publie 
aflUrs,  which  was  equal,  if  not  really  aaperior,  so  &r  as 
the  sovereign  waa  concerned,  to  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  Throughout  the  raign  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  Countess  ef  Mariboiough  was  the  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  dislike;  and  at  thia  season  of  adveraity  to 
heiaelf  and  her  husband,  Marlboreogh  and  his  wife  were 
dung  to  by  the  Princesa  with  a  tenacity  of  regard  worthy 
of  a  more  grateful  return  from  her  *^  Dietatrsaa*'  than 
the  Dudieaa  di^layed. 

The  first  syraptcms  of  the  dealiniwg  frkvonr  of  Lady 
Marlbofough  were  ahewa  in  that  very  natural  attachment 
(in  all  crowned  heads)  to  the  Tory  and  High  Church 
party,  which  the  Queen  eariy  evinced ;  and  by  her  ez« 
treme  reluctance  to  ahew  any  fiwroor  to  the  Whigs, 
with  whom  Mariberongfa  and  hIa  wife  were  gradually 
becendng  identified.  But  the  feaaale  Groom  of  the 
Stele,  and  Keeper  of  tiie  Privy  Purse,  who  was  per- 
mitted to  M  offlees  and  te  exereiae  unbounded  patron- 
age, states,  that  she  was  unable  to  withdraw  her  royal 
mistress  firom  the  party  to  which  her  ]^judiees  and 
inclination  led  her,  long  before  she  eaaae  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Mrs  Masham,  and  of  Hariey,  who  moved  or 
managed  the  puppet  which  the  Dudiees  despised.  Lady 
Marlborough  did  not  think  the  '^  gibberish  of  the  Tories 
about  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience**  boded  any 
good  to  Queen  Anne,  whose  title  to  the  throne,  like 
that  of  her  successors,  rested  on  a  very  different  found- 
ation. But  this  is  the  sort  ef  gibberish  in  which 
all  sovereign  princes  naturally  delight.  Mrs  MofUy 
still  entreated  Mrs  Freemom  to  speak  to  her  with 
the  frank  confidence  of  equal  friendship;  but  the 
Queen,  at  the  same  time,  held  to  her  own  opinions. 
Lord  Marlborough  was  either  more  compliant  to  the 
secret  wishes  of  the  Queen,  or  else,  educated  in  High- 
Tory  principles,  he  really  participated  in  her  partiali- 
ties ;  and  the  husband  and  wife  were  often  opposed  in 
opinion  or,  as  probably,  in  temper.  There  was  hence- 
forward little  peace  and  less  affection  between  Queen 
Anne  and  '*  Queen  Sarah,**  though  the  military  suc- 
cesses of  Marlborough  for  a  tfane  maintained  hb  per- 
sonal ascendancy. 

So  superior  was  the  high-spirited  Lady  Mariborough 
to  the  ordinary  small  ambitions  of  Court  ladies,  that, 
thwarted  in  her  political  projecta  and  struggle  for 
power,  she  sincerely  viewed  the  elevation  of  her  hus- 
band to  a  dukedom,  by  her  *'poor  faithftil  Morley,** 
more  as  a  humiliation  than  an  honour.  Her  friend, 
Godolphin,  uraa  half  ateid  to  aimonnoa  to  her  the 
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Qneen*8  demgn,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prepare  and 
soothe  her  prond  mind  under  the  infliction  of  the  title. 
The  pennon  which  accompanied  it  mi^t  hare  heen 
some  oonsoUUion  for  the  htmpoons  of  the  wits,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Tories  in  Pariiament,  to  the  grant ; 
for  hoth  the  Dnke  and  Duchess  lored,  if  not  money, 
yet  the  more  coveted  things— great  estates  and  splendid 
mansions— which  money  omnmands.  The  violent  Tory 
or  High  Church  measure,  brought  in,  in  the  first  Par- 
liament of  Queen  Anne,  for  preventing  occasioDal  con- 
formity— ^in  other  words,  for  imposing  heavy  penalties 
on  ftll  Dissenters — ^was  as  much  a  favourite  with  the 
Queen  as  it  was  politically  odious  to  the  DncfaesB  and 
her  party.  She  justly  thought  the  Church  in  no  imme- 
diate danger,  with  so  affectionaie  ^  a  aaniii^mother** 
as  Anne ;  and  believed  that  the  real  object  of  the  Tory 
party  was  to  extinguish  their  pohtieal  rivals,  under  the 
pretence  of  zeal  for  the  Church.  This  bill  did  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Duchess,  '^  aim  at  excluding  the  occa- 
sional conformists  only,  but  all  those  eotuUtiU  conform- 
ists also  who  could  not  relish  the  High-Church  nonsense 
c^  promoting  reUgion  by  persecution.'*  It  was  remark- 
able, but  not  in  the  least  unaccountable,  that  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  who  supported 
thu  tyrannical,  invidious,  and  interested  measure,  and 
who  were  most  active  against  Diss^iters,  were  all 
descended  from  Dissenting  families.  Such,  among 
others,  were  Harley  and  St  John.  Another  intended 
indirect  object  of  this  measure  was,  by  putting  members 
to  the  test,  to  shew  to  the  ntirmfi^mother  who  were 
reaDy  the  friends  of  the  Church  and  of  her  opinions, 
and  to  estrange  her  farther  from  the  Liberal  party  <^ 
that  age,  if  either  party  deserved  the  name.  The  reign 
of  Anne  affords  many  parallels  to  the  present  period ;  and, 
among  others,  in  that  frenzied  outcry  about  the  Church 
which  disquiets  our  day.  The  warmest  panegyrists 
of  the  persecuting  measure  to  disqualify  Dissenters,  and 
io  impose  fines 'on  persons  in  office  for  attending  any 
meeting  of  Dissenters,  were  the  clergy  and  a  crowd 
of  clamorous  women.  The  Peers  threw  out  the  Bill, 
fitvonred  by  the  Court,  but  to  which  the  press  and  the 
commercial  part  of  the  nation  were  unanimouslyopposed. 
Whig  principles  came  more  into  favour.  Muiborough 
himself,  though  so  lately  a  High  Churchman,  rose  into 
sudden  popularity  from  his  opposition  to  the  Bill ;  and 
Godolphin,  finding  the  Whigs  so  important  a  party  in 
the  nation,  began,  according  to  the  Duchess,  *'  to  pay 
them  as  much  regard  as  the  times  and  the  Queen's 
prejudices  would  permit"  The  hero  of  BleiKheim  took 
the  same  high,  neutral,  or  see-saw  partwhich  some  attri- 
bute to  the  hero  of  Waterioo.  When  advances  were 
made  to  him  by  the  Whig  party  through  his  son-in-kw, 
Lord  Sunderland,  his  reply,  the  Duchess  reports,  was, 
f '  That  he  hoped  always  to  continue  in  the  humour  he 
was  then  in— that  is,  to  be  governed  by  neither  party,  but 
to  do  what  he  should  think  best  for  England,  by  which  he 
should  disoblige  both  parties.**  The  belief  entertained 
in  foreign  Courts  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Mariborough,  seems  to  have  continued  long 
after  her  real  power  had  declined :  and  this  belief  she 
was  not  averse  to  foster.  The  brilliant  success  of  Marl- 
borough's arms  in  a  cause  dear  to  the  Whigs,  was  now 
the  main  foundation  of  their  influence;  though  the 
Duchess  still  held  her  high  offices,  and  never  ceased  in 
her  efforts  to  keep  her  royal  mistress  out  of  the  grasp 
of  the  Tories.  The  history  of  those  long-continued  jar- 
rings  and  squabbles,  and  of  the  triumphant  intrigues 
of  Hariey,  and  hia  to3l,  Mrs  Hasham,  will  be  read  with 


augmented  interest  in  the  present  draunstaiicM  of  ths 
nation.  # 

The  Memoir  is  somewhat  long-drawn-out,  and  natoi- 
allydiveiges  into  collateral  affiurs.  It  is  also  chaigeaUe 
with  redundancy,  and  even  with  the  zepetitioa  both  cf 
£icts  and  opinions.  The  autharess  entertains  a  naiked 
partiality  for  Mariborough,  and  something  like  a  prejudice 
against  his  high-spirited  wife ;  who,  whatever  were  ber 
fiiults,  possessed  many  noble  original  qualities,  perverted 
by  ambition,  and  debased  by*courtier-craft,  and  probably 
leaving  deeper  stains  in  her  moral  nature  than  might 
have  been  traced  on  a  feebler  character  who  had  passed 
through  the  same  dangerous  ordeal.  How  deep  is  the 
moral  to  be  found  in  all  such  memoirs  ;  and  how  little, 
when  its  secret  character  is  revealed,  is  there  to  envy, 
how  much  to  commiserate,  in  the  life  of  a  woman  pUoed 
in  the  condition,  most  perilous  to  true  nobility  and 
goodness  of  nature,  of  a  courtier  and  royal  favourite ! 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  was  only  secured  from  the 
degradation  of  sinking  into  an  itUri^nU  and  flatterer,  hj 
her  remaining  natural  dignity,  and  the  arrogance,  bied 
of  favourifism,  of  her  temper. 

A  very  few  sentences  of  the  work  will  exhibit  its 
value  to  the  political  reader. 

*^  Harley  was  practising  upon  the  Queen's  weak  mind, 
and  endeavouring  to  persuade  her  Majesty  to  *  go  alone ; 
or,  as  the  Duchess  expresses  it,  to  instil  into  the  Queen 
notions  of  the  high  prerogative  of  acting  without  her 
Ministers,  and  (as  she  expressed  it)  being  a  Queen  is- 
deedr 

The  Duchess,  at  one  time,  urged  the  Queen  to  peN 
mit  Lord  Cowper,  then  Lord  Keeper,  to  fill  up  several 
vacancies  in  the  Church,  which  the  Queen  kept  open 
until  she  could  more  conveniently  appoint  Tory  digni- 
taries^ To  Mrs  Freeman"*  remonstrances,  her  ^  poor 
fatthfid  MorUy''*  replied,  that  though  she  had  a  high 
opinion  of  the  equity  and  judgment  of  Lord  Cowper, 
**  the  Crown  could  never  have  too  many  livings  at  iU 
ora  diepotal ;"  and  she  adds,  ^'  though  there  may  be  some 
trouble  in  it,  it  is  a  power  I  can  never  think  it  reasonable 
to  part  with,  and  I  hope  those  who  come  after  me  will 
think  the  same."  Accordingly,  following  Hariey's  cod. 
genial  exhortations  to '*  go  alone^'*  her  Majesty  filled  tfa^ 
bench  ^th  High-Church  Bishops,  as  fast  as,  in  defiaooe 
of  her  Ministers,  she  durst.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  the 
new  favourite  Masham,  and  of  the  situation  of  the  Queen: 
Mrs  Masham's  Christian  name  was  Abigail — ^from  wbiefa, 
probably,  is  derived  the  name  of  the  class  of  artful,  in- 
triguing wiuting  maids,  as  Judas  stands  for  all  traitors. 

*'  Artful  and  plausible,  yet  daring  and  insolent,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  shameless  in  her  ingratitude,  the 
mean  and  despicable  tool  of  others,  with  few  advantages 
of  education,  that  abject  but  able  woman  acquired  ii 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Anne  that  was  truly  asto- 
nishing. The  poor  Queen  is  to  be  pitied — ^we  dare  not 
say  despised — for  her  subserviency,  her  little  artifieefl^ 
her  manoeuvres  in  closets  andjthe  back  stairs,  h^  degrad- 
ing connivance  at  duplicity,  her  thirst  for  flattoy,  or 
what  she  termed  friendship." 

Queen  Anne,  under  the  exterior  of  great  mildneB, 
was  remarkable  for  what  our  authoress  calls  ^  tenacity 
of  impressions ;"  in  other  words,  for  dogged  obstmaey. 
She  was  so  long  a  suffering  heiress-expectant,  the  victim 
of  jealous  dislike  to  those  whomshe  was  to  sneoeed,  iStmX  in 
her  the  eelf-wiUedness  and  headstrong  temper  of  piinoK 
had  assumed  a  peculiar  form.  She  was  one  of  those 
women  whom  the  poet  describes — 

^  No  ass  so  nieek,  no  ass  so  obstinaul*^ 
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When  Mariboroiigb  and  Godolphin  ilur«aAeiied  to  resign, 
if  the  condact  of  Hftriey  in  the  afikir  of  Gregg,  a  clerk 
in  Hariey*B  office,  who  was  detected  in  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  Pretender,  was  not  investigated, 
the  Qaeen,  who  might  have  good  grounds  for  knowing 
that  Hariey  personally  was  entirely  innocent,  discovered 
great  relactance  to  act  in  the  matter.    The  rival  states- 
men in  the  Cabinet,  "  when  irritated  by  her  determined 
though  meek  opposition,  told  her  phunly,  it  was  Iropoesi- 
We  for  them  to  do  her  Majesty  any  service  whilst  Mr 
Hartey  remained  in  the  Council.   She  was  still  frm ;  and 
to  the  expressed  reaolation  of  Godolphin  to  leave  her, 
seemed  insensible.  But  when  Marlborough  proffered  his 
tesignation,  her  royal  heart  was  touched,  and  she  studied 
by  long  arguments  and  compliments  to  change  his  de- 
teraunatiou ;  but  both  her  Treasurer  and  her  General 
quitted  her  presence  in  disgust     Anne  repaired  on 
the  same  day  to  the  Council,  where  Harley  opened 
some  matters  relating  to  foreign  aflairs.     The  whole 
Board   seemed   to  be  infected  with   sullenness;  and 
npon  the  Duke  of  Somerset  remarking,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  transact  any  business  while  the  General 
and  the  Treasurer  were  away,  a  deeper  gloom  over- 
spread the  faces  of  those  who  were  present      The 
Queen  then   perceived  ike  mud   yield — a   conviction 
which  she  received  with  feminine  wrath  and  perverse- 
ness."    Surely  the  Queen  alone  ought  to  bear  some  of 
the  censure  which  is  here  bestowed  upon  the  sex.     The 
Queen  might  yield,  but  she  never  forgave  bebg  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  to  part  with  Harley.     By  his  tem- 
porary defeat,  his  power  was  in  fact  confirmed.  Though 
neminally  dismissed,  the  Queen  was  as  much  or  more 
than  ever  under  his  influence,  untU  he  was  agahi  re- 
stored.   When  disgust  at  the  influence  of  Abigail,  or 
of  the  back-stairs,  was  at  the  height,  several  Privy 
Counsellors  resolved  to  address  Parliament  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  favourite  from  the  Queen*s  confidence, 
for  reasons  of  expedience ;  and,  among  others,  Halififcx 
and  Wharton  insisted,  that,  with  all  duty  to  the  Queen, 
**  EnQ  coHiuellors  (^  onetex  fmght  be  a$  well  dummed  from 
At  Royal  eounciU  as  those  of  anotker^  by  the  adf^  of 
ParUameni,''*    In  concluding  her  narrative  of  the  last 
interviews  which  she  had  with  Queen  Anne,  the  Duchess 
magnanimously  renoarks — ^*  The  Queen  always  meaiU  wdl, 
hwner  much  she  may  be  blinded  or  misguided,*^    The 
poor  weak  Queen,  whom  feebleness  of  mind,  and  the 
love  of  sway  conjoined,  had  rendered  deceitful,   was 
hnrried  to  her  grave  by  these  internal  dissensions  among 
her  servants.    "  Never,"  wrote  Dr  Arbuthnot  to  Swift, 
"  was  sleep  more  welcome  to  a  weary  traveller,  than 
death  to  the  Queen. "    It  was  true,  she  had  got  rid  of  her 
Dictairess  and  the  |Whig8,  but  the  squabbles  of  Harley 
and  Lady  Masham,  and  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke, 
were  the  torture  of  her  dying  hours.     At  the  close  of 
their  feverish  day,  one  does  not  know  whether  most  to 
pity  the  Duchess  or  the  Queen,  who  was,  however, 
happy  enough  to  find  peace  in  the  grave  many  years 
before  her  discarded  fiavourite. 
The  Collected  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

3  vols.  8vo. 
This  reverend  and  witty  gentleman,  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  progenitor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
— 4I0W,  we  think,  rising  some  tbirty-teven  years  of  age— 
has,  during  many  of  these  years,  contributed  some  of  the 
best  articles  to  its  pages.  These,  he  says,  be  ^  has  been 
IboUsh  enough  to  collect  and  publish,'*  with  some  other 
tracts  wrkteobyUm;  and  we  imagine  many  persons 


will  be  wise  and  tasteful  enough  to  add  Ihem  to  their 
libraries.  These  three  volumes  probably  include  his 
entire  writings.  They  consist  of  the  famous  <<  Plymley 
Letters,*'  which  he  '<  denied  till  denial  was  found  to  be  in 
vain,^  and  so  owns  them  ;  his  pamphlet  on  the  Ballot  | 
his  letters  to  Archdeacon  Singleton;  a  sermon  on  the 
duties  of  the  Queen,  and  a  ftw  other  sermons ;  and  some 
occasional  pieces  of  amicable  controversy  of  recent  date. 
Whether  the  publication  will  tend  to  increase,  among  the 
rising  generation,  the  general  but  somewhat  vague  opinion 
which  has  arisen  of  the  unrivalled  brilliancy  of  Mr  Smith's 
wit,  the  pith  of  his  logi«^  and  the  polished  keenness  of  his 
satire,  tickling  where  it  wounds,  is  somewhat  doubtfuL 

The  reverend  reviewer  has  not  contributed  anything 
to  the  journal  be  projected  for  the  last  doxen  years.  His 
papers  range  fh>m  the  first  muraber,  published  in  1802 
to  1827,  when,  always  a  strenuous  advocate  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  he  contributed  his  last  able  pleading  for 
that  measure.  The  collection  of  papcors  shews  that  Mr 
Smith  has  both  obtained  credit  and  incurred  censure  for 
articles  which  ho  never  wrote.  A  lively,  characteristic, 
and  very  brief  preface,  is  by  no  means  the  least  piquant 
portion  of  the  three  volumes. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Mr  Sydney  Smith, 
then  in  orders,  was  taking  care  of  a  pupil  attending  the 
Edinburgh  Universitj.  Their  plan  had  been  to  go  to 
Weimar,  then  an  attractive  place  for  young  Englishmen ; 
but  the  Jacobins  and  Napoleon  prevented  this  residences 
and  Mr  Sydney  Smith  and  his  pupil  came  to  Edinburgh, 
and  remained  for  five  years.  Among  his  first  acquaintances 
in  the  north  were  several  choice  spirits,  then,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  all  very  young  men. 

They  were  the  futnre  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Jeflirey, 
and  Lord  Murray — all  of  them  more  or  less  tainted  with 
Liberalism,  but  not  to  the  dangerous  or  Imprudent  length 
that  was  likely  for  ever  to  shut  the  door  of  preferment 
in  their  faces  :  *<  A  little  too  liberal  lor  the  dynasty  of 
Dundas,**  is  the  properly  qualified  phrase  of  Mr  Smith. 
According  to  Mr  Lookhart's  version  of  the  story,  the 
Quarterly  Review  originated  mainly  in  a  small  fit  of  per- 
sonal spleen.  Indulged  by  Scott.  The  Edinburgh  had  a 
happier  birth.  «  One  day,*'  Mr  Smith  says,  <<  we  hap. 
pened  to  nocet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  fiat  in  Buc- 
cleugh  Place,  the  elevated  residence  of  the  then  Mr  Jef- 
fnj.  I  proposed  that  we  should  set  up  a  Review.  This 
was  acceded  to  with  acclamation.**  Mr  Sydney  Smith 
was  appointed  editor,  but  he  edited  only  the  first  number. 
M  The  motto,  I  proposed,*'  he  continues,  «<  for  Uie  Rerieir, 


■Ttnuli    

«  We eumvaUHteratunupon amOeoatmeal.' 

But  this  was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted ;  and  so 
we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from  Publius  Syrus, 
of  whom  none  of  us,  I  am  sure,  ever  read  a  single  line ; 
and  so  began  what  has  since  turned  out  to  be  a  very  able 
and  important  Journal.  When  I  left  Edinburgh,  it  fell 
Into  the  stronger  hands  of  Lord  (Jeffrey  and  Lord 
Brougham,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popularity 
and  success.**  The  political  and  sodal  evils  which  this 
journal  has  helped  to  mitigate  or  eradicate,  are  enume- 
rated. Among  them  are  the  oppressioa  of  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  Slarery,  the  Game  Laws,  and  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts.  Mr  Saaith  sees  little  in  Us  own  rsrieiM 
to  alter  or  repent  of;  and  we  suppose  that  he  has  altered 
very  little,  if  anything.  He  lets  us  know  that  times  hare 
changed,  and  much  for  the  better,  since  he  began  to  saffer 
for  his  public  labours  as  a  Reformer ;  and,  by  implkation, 
that  judges,  prebeodarias^  detas,  and  biahep%  can  aa 
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loDfer  be  mU«  Mtr  Hit  hm4»  of  ftU«  nA  hionmi  maa, 
M  Um  1MIU1U7  ^  tbtlr  poUtieal  •pinioiif  or  Liberal  «mU 
ingt  towirdi  tbdr  Catbolic  or  ProteiUat  difMiUiiig 
bntbren.    Without  boioff  suri  that  than  la  maeh  mor? 
than  a  changt  of  naoMi  in  the  iaiproTement  be  deeoriet 
in  high  plaoee,  or  that  the  Radieaie,  Chartiete,  Bdneaton, 
and  Anti-Com-Iiaw  men  are  not  (o  the  Whip  exactly 
what  the  Jaoobina,  I«erellert,  Atheitte,  Deiatf,  Incendi* 
arista,  and  Regiddei,  were  to  the  Toriei  in  the  early  part 
of  the  ceotoTf ,  we  can,  nevertheleee,  fully  agree  that, 
eren  yet,  *<  it  it  always  coniidercd  a  piece  of  impertinence, 
in  England,  if  a  man  of  leis  than  two  or  three  thousand 
a-year  haa  any  oplniooi  at  all  upon  important  lubjecta.** 
We  must  also  admire  Mr  Smith*s  patriotic  grounds  of 
consolation,  for  no  mitre  baring  been  found  to  fit  his 
head  during  the  last  se?en  years'  rain  of  those  toys. 
He  has  achieved  a  higher  dignity.     He  set  on  foot,  and 
long  contributed  to,  the  Bdinburgk  Brntisw,    His  only 
misfortune,  if  it  be  one,  was  to  hare  been  a  Whig^  whan 
Whiggery  did  not  jwiy  /  yet  some  of  his  eontemporaries 
haye  not  found  the  calling  eo  Tory  nopioitabla.  «  Strange 
and  ludicrous,"  he  monUJMs,  ^  are  the  chaagee  in  hnisan 
afhirs.    The  Tories  are  now  on  the  treadmill,  and  the 
weU-paid  Whip  are  riding  in  chariots,  with  manyfitfee, 
howerer,  looking  out  of  the  windows  (including  that  of 
our  Prime  Minister)  which  I  nerer  remember  to  haye  eeen 
in  the  days  of  the  poyerty  and  depression  of  Whiggism< 
Liberality  is  now  a  lueratiye  business.  Whoeyer  has  any 
institution  to  destroy,  may  consider  himself  as  a  com- 
missioner, and  hie  fortune  as  made;  and,  to  my  utter  and 
neyer-ending  astonishment,  I,  an  old  Edinburgh  Reyiewer, 
find  myself  fighting,  in  the  year  18S9,  against  the  Areh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  the 
existence  of  the  National  Church.**    These  is  a  little 
pleasant  exaggeration  in  this,  no  doubt,  bat  the  change 
is  curious.    We  must  leaye  to  the  reader  to  discoTsr 
cyery  spedfle  paper  coming  from  Mr  Bmith's  pen  1  but, 
in  genmi,  bis  are  all  the  articlee  on  the  Methodists,  who 
seem  to  haye  bean  deliyered  up  into  his  hands  |  those  on 
missionsi  and  such  subjeels  fbr  dissection,  as  theQaaclis, 
the  Bishops,  Mrs  Trimmer,  and  Hannah  Me««^    There 
are  eeveral  axeelleBt  and  humane»epirited  papers  npon 
the  monetrons  gaase-laws^  upon  emigration,  and  even 
about  the  poor  chimney  sweeps,  and  the  Christian  ineti* 
tntion  of  man-traps  and  spring«guns.  an  enormity  now 
extinct,  or,  at  all  eyents,  ilkgal.    It  may  be  more  iat- 
tering  to  his  wiUy  Reyercnee  as  a  writer,  than  eneourag* 
Ing  to  bis  pmblishen,  to  say,  that  his  papers  in  Tht  it^- 
vieuf  are  certainly  among  those  best  remembered,  and 
about  which  memory  least  requires  ref^hing*     They 
are  all  about  something  important,  and  that  something  is 
eyer  treated  in  a  pertinent,  lively,  and  humorous  style. 
Shslley*$  Poemi, 
This  edition  is  concluded  by  the  issue  of  a  fourth  rolome, 
containing  the  Wiieh  •/ AOat,  Epiptpehidiony  AimuiUy 
and  all  Shelley's  Traaelations,  with  fhigments  and  short 
pieces,  in  the  order  of  their  compoeitlon,  so  far  as  the 
editor  is  actuainted  with  it.    Thus  is  her  preud,  if  mel- 
ancholy  taek  fiililled ;  not,  as  it  appears,  to  her  own 
satisfoction,  but  certainly  as  no  one  else  could  haye  ae- 
•emplidMd  it    Had  the  poeme  of  Shelley  not,  upon  a 
foraMT  oeeasion,  obtained  in  this  Magaaine  a  critiral 
aatica  » which,  howeyer  unworthy  of  the  subject,  was 
made  in  a  loidng  and  reyerential  spirit—it  might  haye 
been  a  daty  to  eay  more  at  the  does  of  thU  edition  |  which 
ie,  beyond  doubt,  the  moet  eompleU  that  the  worid  can 
Yet  the  adtHtis«al  pe«M  aia  not 


numanms.  A  brkf  aad  y«ry  touching  aeeomftef  ^ 
drcumstanose  attending  SheUey*a  deatb|  eondnte  ths 
notes.  Their  writer  dedaree  that  ehe  began  with  lasrff, 
and  a  burning  desire  to  impart  to  the  woridi  in  worthy 
language,  the  sense  she  has  of  the  yirtues  and  gemoi  ef 
the  Beloved  and  the  Lost;  but  strength  failed  nndtr  tbt 
task — ^her  health  was  shaken,  and  days  of  great  sofEmof 
followed  the  attempts  to  write.  Nor  is  this  sorpriiiog. 
The  narratiye  becomes  too  painful  eyen  for  the  ioditfer* 
ent  reader.  The  last  months  of  Shelley*s  life  were  spsat 
in  a  wild,  solitary  residence  in  the  Bay  of  Spesia,  whsn 
he  found  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  passionate  fond- 
ness for  boating.  His  friend,  WilUams,  who  shared  bis 
fate,  was  with  him  there,  and  they  resolved  to  build  a  beat, 
such  as  they  could  manage  themselves,  and  thus  to  en- 
joy,  at  every  hour,  the  pleasure  they  loyed  best.  We 
mast  borrow  Mrs  Shelley*s  melancholy  and  pstheUc 
narrative. 

Captain  Roberts,  R.  N.,  undertook  to  build  the  boat  at 
Genoa,  where  he  was  also  occupied  in  building  the  Boll. 
yar  for  Lord  Byron.  Ours  was  to  be  an  open  boat,  on  a 
model  XmHuii  from,  one  of  the  royal  detk-yards.  1  have 
since  hcanl  that  there  was  a  defect  in  thie  model,  and  it 
was  never  sea* worthy.  In  the  month  of  February,  Sbellty 
and  his  friend  went  to  Speaia  to  seek  for  houses  for  aa 
Not  one  was  to  be  found  at  all  suitable ;  however,  a  trifl^ 
such  ae  not  finding  a  house,  could  not  atop  Slieliey;  tbi 
one  found  was  to  eerve  fbr  alL  It  wae  unfurnished :  «• 
eent  our  furniture  by  sea,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pnei. 
pitation,  arising  from  his  impatience,  made  our  remevsL 
We  left  Pisa  on  the  26th  of  April.  The  Bay  of  Speiia  ii 
of  coneiderable  extent,  and  divided  by  a  rocky  proiaon. 
tory  into  a  larger  and  smaller  one.  The  town  of  Lerici 
ia  rituated  on  the  eastern  point ;  and  in  the  depth  ef  the 
smaller  bay,  which  bears  the  name  of  thie  town,  is  tiis 
villege  of  Sent*  Arenas.  Our  house,  Case  Magai)  was 
close  to  this  village;  the  sea  came  up  to  the  door;  a  steep 
hill  sheltered  it  behind.  The  proprietor  of  the  rsute  ea 
which  it  was  situated  was  insane;  he  had  begna  to  erect 
a  large  house  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  behind,  bet  hii 
malady  ptevented  iU  being  finished,  and  It  was  foUiag 
into  ruin.  He  ha4«-«nd  this,  to  the  ItalianSi  hadsseoMd 
a  glaring  symptom  of  yery  dedded  madnees— reeled  u^ 
the  olives  on  the  hillside,  and  planted  forest  trees;  tbew 
were  moetly  young,  but  the  plantation  was  more  io 
English  taste  than  I  ever  deewhere  saw  in  luly ;  sesM 
fine  wahmt  and  ilex  trsas  intermingled  thdr  dark  sMeey 
foliaga,  and  formed  groups  which  atili  haunt  my  meseorri 
ae  then  they  satiated  the  eye  with  a  sense  of  laveliaeei. 
The  scene  was  indeed  of  unimaginable  beauty ;  tbe  blae 
extent  of  waters,  the  almoet  land-locked  bay,  the  near 
castle  of  Leriei,  shutting  it  In  to  the  east,  and  dieiaai 
Port  Venere  to  the  weet;  the  yaiied  forms  of  the  pM* 
dpiums  rocks  that  bound  in  the  beach,  over  which  then 
was  only  a  winding  rugged  footpath  towards  Lerid,  sod 
none  on  the  other  side :  the  tiddess  sea  leaving  no  esodi 
nor  shingle — formed  a  piaure,  such  as  one  sees  in  Sal- 
yator  Rosa*s  landscapee  only;  sometimee  the  soasUBe 
yanished  when  tha  eciroceo  raiged :  the  ponante^  the  wind 
w»a  eallad  on  that  shore.  Tha  galee  and  the  sf  asli^ 
that  hailed  our  first  arriyal,  surrounded  the  baywitk 
foam ;  the  howling  wind  swept  round  our  exposed  hooei, 
and  the  sea  roared  unintermlttingly,  eo  that  we  alnaoet 
fhncied  oureclvee  on  board  ehlp.  At  other  times,  sunehiae 
and  calm  inveeted  eea  and  slqr>  and  tbe  rich  tints  efthi 
Italian  heaven  bathed  the  eeena  with  bright  and  sver-fSiy- 
ingtinte.  The  natiyeewevawilderthanthe  place.  Ooraesr 
neighbours  of  Sant'  Arenzo  were  more  like  aavagcs  tkan 
any  people  I  eyer  before  saw.  Many  a  night  thcypeeeed 
on  the  beach,  einging,  or  rather  howling;  the  weoMB 
dancing  about  aaaong  the  wavee  that  broke  at  theiifosi,the 
men  leaning  againat  the  rocks,  and  joining  in  their  loa^ 
wild  chorua.  We  could  xet  no  proyiaions  nearer  tkaa 
Sanana,  at  a  diatance  of  three  mllee  and  a-half  eft,  with 
the  torrent  of  the  Magra  between;  and,  even  4^^ 
eupplywas  yery  defident.  Had  we  been  meysl ease 
island  of  tha  SMOh  Saas^  wa  aanU  asanalf  ^^idfti» 
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el?UI«ititii  «Bi  aamlbrt ;  b«i  wham 
tht  mm  Mnm  tha  Utter  baGonat  an  npnecawary  tuzurfi 
aoi  wa  liad  anoof  h  aociety  among  oanelrai*  Yat  I  coa- 
feii  hooaakaaping  bacama  rathar  a  toilsoma  tatk,  especially 
u  I  waa  aoilerlng  in  my  health,  and  oonld  not  azart  my. 
lelfaetifriy. 

The  fatal  boat  aniyed  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
ihe  whole  party  often  passed  their  oTenings  on  the  water ; 
SheUay  and  Williama  now  made  long  ezcarsions,  and  en- 
figad  one  of  the  English  seamen  who  had  brought  round 
the  boat  from  Oenoa,  to  attend  them.  Much  of  8helley*s 
last  poem,  the  unfinished  ^  Triumph  of  Lifi,*'  waa  writ- 
ten as  he  sailed  or  weltered  on  that  sea  which  was  soon 
to  engulf  him.  Leigh  Hunt  arriyed  at  Leghorn  about 
the  middle  of  June,  on  hia  unlucky  rlsit  to  Byron,  and 
Shelley  was  eager  to  see  him.  It  waa  therefore  agreed 
Uiat  Shelley  and  Williams  should  go  to  Leghorn  In  their 
boat  "  Strange,**  says  the  mournful  narrator  of  the  fatal 
atastropha^  "  that  no  fear  of  danger  croaaed  our  minds. 
LiTing  on  the  aea-sliora,  the  ocean  became  a  plaything. 
As  a  child  may  sport  with  a  lighted  sUck,  till  a  spark 
Iniiamca  a  fbraat,  and  spreada  deatmetlon  orer  %11 ;  ao  did 
ws  fearleaaly  and  bUndly  tamper  with  danger,  and  make 
a  game  of  the  tarrora  of  *the  ooean.  •  •  .  «  Once, 
tooM  BMutba  bafaia,  Trslawny  had  raiaad  a  wamfog 
yoies  aa  to  the  dUhraooa  of  our  aala  bay  and  tha  open 
snbaya^t  bsUghaUayand  hia  Mend,  with  their  mm 
■dlor.boy,  thought  thamaelTaa  a  maUh  Ibr  the  atorma  of 
the  MedilanrBMan,  in  a  boat  whiah  they  lookad  upon  aa 
eiual  to  an  it  was  put  to  do.**    Mra  Shelley  contlnvaa  l 

On  the  lat  of  July  they  left  us.  If  erer  shadow  of 
ftitoia  iU  darkaned  tha  piaaent  how,  such  waa  orar 
ay  miad  whan  thay  want.  I  did  not  anticipate  dan* 
gir  far  thaai,  but  a  yagne  azpactation  of  ayil  ahook 
as  to  agony,  and  I  could  acarcely  bring  myself  to 
let  tbem  go.  The  day  was  calm  and  clear,  and  a  fine 
brseie  rising  at  twelye,  they  weighed  fbr  Leghorn; 
they  made  the  run  of  about  €fky  milea  in  aaran  houra 
aada  half  s  tha  BoUyar  waa  in  port,  and  tha  laguia- 
tlans  af  tlM  health.#Aoa  not  parmitttng  tham  to  go 
«t  shore  after  annsat,  thay  borrowed  cushions  from  tha 
larger  yessal^  and  slept  on  board  their  boat.  They  spent 
a  week  at  Pisa  and  Leghorn.  The  want  of  rain  was 
leyerely  fstt  in  tha  country.  The  weather  continued 
nltryaiidflna.  I  haya  heard  that  ShaUay  aU  this  tima 
waa  In  brilUant  apiriia.  Not  long  bafera,  talking  of 
presentiments,  he  bad  said  tha  only  one  that  ha  ever 
ibond  infimible^  was  the  certain  adyent  of  some  evil 
fortune  when  he  f^lt  peculiarly  joyous.  Tet  if  eyer  fkte 
whispered  af  coming  diaasttr,  aueh  inaudible,  but  not 
anfclt,  profnaalias  hoytred  arowad  ua.  Tha  baaoty  of 
the  place  isamad  nnaarthly  in  ita  ezoeas  i  tha  distance  we 
were  at  fkom  all  aigna  of  dvilization,  the  aea  at  our  feet, 

its  murmurs  or  ita  roaring  for  ever  in  our  ears all 

these  things  led  the  mind  to  brood  oyer  strange  thoughts, 
and,  lifting  it  fhom  af«ry.4ay  UfK  eauaad  It  to  be  fhmiiiar 
with  tha  waaL  A  aart  «f  spall  aurrvunded  as  i  and 
each  day,  aa  tha  royagers  did  not  return,  we  grew  mstleas 
and  dhiqnietad,  and  yet,  atrange  to  say,  we  were  not 
fearful  of  the  most  apparent  dai^r.  The  spell  snapped ; 
it  was  all  over ;  an  interval  of  agonizing  doubt — of  days 
passed  In  miserable  journeys  to  gain  tidings,  of  hopes 
that  took  flraMr  root,  evm  as  they  ware  aaora  aenseism 
ware  changed  ta  tha  aartaintyaf  tha  death  that  aelipeed 
all  happiness  Ibr  the  aaryiyon  ibr  eyarmora.  Thaie  was 
something  in  our  fata  peculiarly  harrowing.  The  remains 
of  those  we  lost  ware  cast  on  diore ;  but  oy  the  quaran. 
tfaie  laws  of  the  coast,  yra  were  not  permitted  to  have 
piiwsslsn  af  thaai— the  laws  with  rsspeot  to  eyerything 
cast  on  land  by  the  asa  being,  that  anoh  ahoald  be  burnt, 
to  pteyaaEt  the  poaaibility  of  any  relic  bringing  plague 
hito  Italy ;  and  no  repreaentation  could  alter  the  law. 
At  lengthy  thnmgh  tha  kind  and  unwearied  exertions  of 
Mr  Dawidns,  our  Charp  d*Ailhirea  at  Florence,  we 
'la  laciln  tha  aahaa  aHar  the  bodiea 


ware  oananmad.  Nothing  eovld  aqoal  tha  aaal  of  Tra* 
lawny  in  carrying  our  wishes  into  effect.  He  waa  in« 
defatigable  in  his  exertions,  and  full  of  forethought  and 
sagadty  in  his  arrangements.  It  was  a  fearful  task: 
he  stood  before  ns  at  last,  his  hands  seorshed  and  bliatered 
by  the  flaaaaa  of  the  funeral  pyre,  and  by  touching  tha 
bnmt  ralica  aa  he  placed  them  in  the  receptacka  pre* 
pared  for  the  purpoee ;  and  there,  in  compass  of  that 
small  case,  was  gathered  all  that  remained  on  earth  of 
him  whoee  genius  and  virtue  were  a  crown  of  glory  to 
the  world — whoee  love  had  been  the  source  of  happiness, 
peace,  and  good.«to  be  buried  with  him. 

The  kat  that  was  seen  of  Shelley  and  his  oompanions, 
was  by  Captain  Roberts,  who,  from  the  top  of  the  lighu 
house  at  Leghorn,  watched  tha  boat  on  her  homeward 
traek.  They  were  off  Via  Regglo,  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore,  when  a  sudden  squall  was  driven  over 
the  aea.  When  tha  cloud  passed  away,  every  vessel  was 
seen  as  befbre,  save  the  little  achoonar.  It  had  vanished ! 
CapUln  Roberts  could  acarealy  doubt  the  fatal  truth, 
yet  vague  hepea  were  eatertained  fbr  a  time  that  they 
might  have  been  driven  to  Elba  or  Corsica.— The  poem 
in  which  Shelley  waa  laat  engaged,  ends  with  the  em* 
phatic  and  appropriate  broken  line 

«  Then  what  la  Ufa  ?**  I  cried. 

The  Manor  of  Olenmore  ;  or  the  Irish  Peasant 
By  a  Member  of  the  Irish  Bar. 
Save  for  Its  deep  tincture  of  sectarianism,  or  Inordi- 
nate jealous  hatred  of  the  Orange  faction,  (which  party  ia 
rather  to  be  either  pitied  or  despised,  as  its  members  may 
be  ignorant  or  virulent,)  we  could  give  unqualified  praise 
to  this  picture  of  Ireland  and  its  people,  and  especially  of 
ita  peasantry.  As  it  is,  it  deserves  great  commendation. 
The  author  ia  a  gennine  Irishman,  fitted,  by  his  warm 
sympathies,  as  much  as  by  his  talents  and  knowledge,  to 
depict  the  loves,  the  joys,  the  virtues,  the  follies,  and  the 
crimes  of  his  countrymen.  This  story  lies  at  the  period  of 
the  great  political  and  religious  agitation  preceding  and 
accompanying  Catholic  Emancipation.  It  details  with 
minuteness  the  efforts  of  the  Association,  the  memorable 
victory  in  county  Clare,  and  the  alternate  hopes  and  feara 
of  the  Catholic  body  and  the  Liberals  of  Ireland,  until 
that  mighty  battle,  for  which  Scotland  and  England  con- 
tended, was  fairly  won.  The  title  ^  Irish  Peasant**  is 
to  be  understood  in  a  comp^hensive  sense.  We  find.  In 
the  Barony  of  Glenmore,  every  variety  of  the  species  : — 
the  venerable  and  worthy  peasant,  John  Glennon — the 
village  patriarch,  a  staunch  patriot  and  true  Catholic^ 
a  Saturday  night  expounder,  at  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  of  the 
"  Weekly  Register**— a  humble  functionary,  in  the  far 
extended  parish  ramifications  of  the  Dublin  Central  Poli- 
tical Societies,  and,  above  all,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
«our  own  DanieV*  «ul,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Sheil, 
Wyse,  0*Gorman  Mahon,  and  even  <<  Protestant  Steele** 
or  <'  Jack  Lawless  ;**— the  guilty  and  reckless  peaaant, 
the  man  of  strong  aflbctions  and  violent  passions;,  whose 
milk  is  turned  to  gall  by  the  oppreasion  of  an  Orange 
agent,  and  to  whom  the  tempter  comes  in  the  dark  hour, 
in  the  shape  of  a  kindred  sufferer— though  he  is,  in  fhct, 
an  Orange  spy,  thirsting  fbr  the  blood-money  of  his  vic- 
tims. And  the  jovial  boon  peasant  is  found  here  with 
the  patient,  thoughtful,  and  affectionate  peaaant,  and  the 
manly  though  tender  young  lover,  which  makea  up  the 
complement ;  and  true  Irishmen  alh  The  Barrister  baa 
selected  many  striking  every-day  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Irish  people  as  the  suliject  of  his  illustrative  sketched 
We  have  an  ijsctmsnt  of  Catholic  tenantry,  with  its 
attendant  miaeriea  and  dreadfbl  consequences ;  the  too 
firequent  ioohd  meetings  at  the  Sheaf  of  Wheat,  while 
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^litical  and  reliftoiii  eicUemtat  wer«  at  thehlghftt; 
and  the  dark  midnifht  astembliet  of  the  Rockitfs.  The 
eelebration  of  maat,  the  confirmation  of  children,  the 
denunciation^  from  the  altar,  of  unlawfol  and  eecret 
aocietiei,  and  their  ioitigaton,  find  a  prominent  place. 
Dr  Doyle  is  introduced  at  a  risltation  to  Glenmore, 
and  that  eminent  and  excellent  penon  Is  presented  to  us 
in  glowinf  hot  tme  colours,  though  in  a  form  somewhat 
long  drawn  out.  This  is  indeed  the  main  blemish  of  this 
racy,  genuine,  and  characteristic  national  norel ;  the 
author  sometimes,  like  his  own  social  Willy  Moore,  or 
Slashing  Paddy,  unduly  prutracu  the  sitting  or  the 
speech.    This  is  a  national  failing. 

The  adrentores  of  the  doomed  man,  Dunne  — the 
maddened,  tempted,  and  betrayed  Rock ite— and  the  Til- 
lage Ophelia  attached  to  his  eril  destiny,  supply  tome 
scenes  of  powerful  tragic  interest ;  while  in  sweet  con- 
trast are  the  happy  and  innocent  lores  of  manly  young 
Johnny  Rourke,  and  his  lorely,  faithful,  and  amiable 
Kitty  Kelly.  The  mixed  charactera  of  Willy  Moore, 
the  joTial  Irish  Squire  Pigott,  and  mine  host  and  hostess 
of  the  Wheat  Sheaf,  Slashing  Paddy,  and  their  fUlows, 
are  even  more  tme  to  Iriah  nature,  in  its  mingled  yam 
of  faults  and  Yirtoes,  and  ita  quick  alternations  of  sun- 
shine  and  shower,  comic  humour  and  wailing  pathos. 
To  those  who  would  learn  the  actual  condition,  charac- 
ter, and  feelings  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  we  warmly  re- 
commend this  picture  from  the  life. 

The  Forester,  By  Mary  Louisa  Boyle. 
The  <*  Forester*'  it  in  structure  more  of  a  pure  ro- 
mance than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  In  these  utili- 
tarian  days.  The  heroine,  the  lovely  Mary  Sayile,  is 
the  orphan  protegie  of  Mary  of  Modena,  the  consort  of 
James  IL  |  and  the  historical  part  of  the  tale  opens  with 
the  scenes  of  that  Princess  abdication.  The  loyalty  of 
Lord  Fleming,  the  lOTer  of  Mary,  is  unjustly  suspected 
by  James ;  and  the  loyers  are  inyolTod  in  a  long  train  of 
trials,  disasters,  and  fatal  misunderstandings,  in  conse- 
qumce  of  the  accidenul  death  of  Sir  Philip  Dudley,  a 
rejected  aspirant  for  the  love  of  Mary,  and  of  the  dark 
intrigues  and  rengeful  passions  of  his  haughty  sister, 
whofs  alliance  had  been  declined  by  Lord  Fleming.  The 
«  Forester**  is  a  lowly  hero,  upon  whom  many  of  the 
incidents  are  made  to  hinge ;'  and  who,  though  deroted 
to  the  house  of  Fleming,  and  its  gallant  young  represent- 
atiye,  is  secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Poetical  justice  is  done  at  last  to  all  parties,  and 
all  ends  happily,  if  not  prosperously ;  for  the  beautiful 
Lady  Fleming  devotes  herself  to  the  fortunes  of  her  be- 
loved Queen  and  mistress,  and  goes  with  her  husband 
into  exile  at  the  Court  of  St  Germains.  In  the  course  of 
the  narratire,  Marlborough  and  King  William  come 
into  play,  besides  inferior  historical  personages;  but  the 
beauty  of  the  tale  is  the  domestic  scenes,  the  trials^ 
and  devoted,  patient,  and  tender  affection  of  the  Queen, 
as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a  mistress ;  and  the  sweetness 
and  high-minded  fidelity  of  her  attached  attendant, 
whether  as  a  friend  or  a  lover.  The  narrative  has  the 
merit  of  never  lagging,  as  the  scene,  shifting  from  place 
to  place,  and  fh>m  one  kingdom  to  another,  is  always  oc- 
copied,  stirring,  and  life-like.  The  romance  is  interspersed 
with  many  effective  descriptions  of  forest  scenery,  and  of 
the  peculiar  landscape  of  soft  and  ever-verdant  England. 
jGammer  Grethel'e  Oerman  Fairy  Take  and 
Popular  Stariee. 
Gammer  Grethel  is  the  Mother  Bunch,  or  Mother 
^0os6»  or  rather,  if  be  wUl  not  bo  viQ|enajr  offended  by 


comparison  with  an  old  womisn,  theCroftoh  Crokerof  6^ 
many;  more  like  him  than  the  above-mentioned  veasffable 
and  endeared  ancient  dames.  Gammer  Grethel  lived  but 
the  other  day  in  the  ficinity  of  Uesse-Cassell,  and  related 
many  of  the  stories  here  translated  to  M.  Ludwig  Griom, 
who  is  the  tme  German  Crofton  Croker.  The  stories  are, 
no  doubt,  intended  for  children ;  but  the  lover  of  old  na. 
tional  usages,  and  the  inquirers  after  literary  antiqaitiei 
and  the  birth  of  popular  fiction,  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  ^  Merry  Twelve  Evenings  of  Gammer 
Grethel.**  The  book  is  very  neatly  got  up ;  and  we  re- 
joice to  see,  for  once,  something  original  and  imaginativs 
administered  to  the  little  people  of  the  nursery,  whom  the 
whole  world  seems  in  a  combination  to  make  prems. 
turely  knowing  and  wise.  We  wish  we  could  here  tell 
them,  were  it  but  the  pretty  and  elegant  tale  of  '<  Aih- 
puttel^**  or  the  comical  history  of  ^  The  Waits  of 
Bremen  ;**  but  we  must  leave  them  to  explore  for  them* 
selves;  merely  indicating  a  newly  opened  vein  of  imagU 
native  nursery  fiction,  rich,  and  of  a  pure  ore. 
Fardarougha,  the  Miser  ;  or  the  Convicts  of  Liu 
namona.  By  William  Carleton.  One  thick 
voluipe. 

Thia  story  poaaeaaes  all  the  beautiea  of  the  autbor'fe 
charming  ^'  Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry-**  It  may 
indeed  be  regarded  as  a  continnatkm  of  that  natural 
and  pathetic  series;  and  we  should  have  been  disposed 
to  enter  more  fully  into  its  merits,  had  it  not  been 
already  pretty  well  known  in  Ireland,  from  baring 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Dublin  Unkertihf 
MagawM.  Were  Mr  Carleton  an  indigenous  English 
writer,  our  impatient  countrymen  might  probably  wish 
him  to  study  the  art  of  oondensation ;  and  ^e  wide  dis- 
tinction between  dramatic  scenes,  and  rather  proHz 
level  dialogues,  which,  however  characteristic  of  Irish 
rustic  manners,  either  occur  too  frequently,  or  are  too 
long  drawn  out.  The  diameter  of  Bartle  Flansgso, 
the  cold-blooded  revengefbl  villain,  is  plaeed  beyond 
the  range  of  the  reader's  sympathies,  and  that  of  the 
miser  injured  by  exaggeration ;  yet  the  fiunOy  groiq>  of 
the  O'Briens— young  Connor  and  his  mother — and  the 
inferior  personages  of  the  tale,  are  tme  and  fine  pe^ 
sonations  of  Iriah  character;  and  tiie  plot  natmaDy 
evolves  some  striking  scenes. 

Miss  Sedgwick's  Means  and  Ends  ;  or  Sstf- 

Training, 
This  lady,  the  authoress  of  some  fictions  which,  we 
beHeve,  are  much  and  deservedly  admired  in  her  own 
country,  has,  in  a  small  treatise,  in  which  a  wise  if  homely 
philosophy  teaches  by  example,  made  a  valuable  present 
to  her  young  countrywomen,  and  one  which  may  be  of 
use  to  English  Butidens  in  himible  and  even  in  middia 
life.  From  the  prefsoe  to  the  English  edition,  IGss 
Sedgwick  appears  to  be  in  England,  *^  the  beaotifiil 
land  of  her  ancestors.**  Her  lessons,  and  plain  judidoos 
counsels,  are  strictly  of  the  Franklinian  daas,  but  with  a 
higher  moral  feeling.  Her  style  is  lively  and  sunple,  and 
her  manner  no  more  pedantic  than  is  inevitable  in  an  in- 
stmctrees.  The  plan  of  her  little  book  may  be  gathered 
from  the  headingsof  her  chapters — Healthy  Exervket  Care 
rf  the  Skiny  (not,  howewTf  meamng  the  art  coemtlicj 
Housewifenfy  Bad  Cookery^  Drm^  Cbnosnafioii,  Lorn  <i 
NcOwre^  and  such  like.  Miss  Sedgwick  is  a  tbonogh 
Democrat,  and  even  a  modemte  assertor  of  the  I&s^ 
of  Women ;  though  on  every  subject  she  appears  a  c 
and  right-minded  daughter  of  the  Pilgrhn  Fathers.  {We 
shall  like  to  see  her  book  on  Eqgtod  and  Eoj^iih  Wo 
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fer  floeh  %  work  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  result  of 
her  yhkL  Her  strictures  will,  we  are  confident,  be 
both  jadidons  and  candid ;  and  we  trust  she  will  keep 
her  own  eyes  open,  and  eschew  all  sorts  of  coteries — 
the  literary  coterie  especially. 

NEW  WORKS  ON  BOTANY. 
The  Little  EnglUh  Flora ;  or  a  Botanical  and 
Popular  Detcription  of  all  our  Common  Wild 
Ftowerg.  By  6.  W.  Francis.  London :  Simp- 
kin  &  Marshall,  Harvey  &  Darton,  &o. 
Here  comes  a  work  which  realizes  that  beau'ideal  of  a 
irapolar  pocket  botanical  system,  which  we  hare  been 
loDf  in;  for.  To  those  to  whom  flowers  giye  the  most  de- 
light— children  and  young  ladles— dry  and  learned  trea- 
tiiea,  with  long  rolls  of  heathen  Greek  and  Latin  names 
and  dffiicnlt  terms,  are  not  much  more  intelligible  or  edi- 
fying than  Latin  prayers  to  English  ears,  which  all  good 
Protestants  disclaim.  How  provoking  to  meet  with  the 
beRotifal  wildings  which  in  childhood  we  had  first  seen 
and  learned  to  love  as  the  forget-me-not  or  yellow  ladies* 
Wd-straw,  as  the  myosotia  paluitrii,  or  the  galium 
terum,  things  to  us  unknown ;  or  what  claim  has  the  Ileje 
ttquifoHa  upon  our  affections,  compared  with  the  simple 
green  holly,  with  its  glowing  scarlet  berries,  which  deco- 
rated our  Tillage  church  and  our  grandmother*8  parlour 
regularly  at  her  Christmas  feast  ?  But,  in  ministering 
to  pleasure,  Mr  Francis  is  so  far  from  neglecting  science, 
that  he  has  rendered  the  systematic  study  of  botany 
leslly  more  easy  and  attractiye  by  popularising  it.  Mi- 
Bute  but  accurate  engravings  are  given  of  all  the  plants 
described,  and,  that  with  their  English  names,  their  classy 
order,  and^Linnsean  appellation,  and  numerous  anecdotes 
and  copious  and  appropriate  extracts  from  the  poetesses 
of  the  flowers,  and  from  what  the  poets  have  charmingly 
nid  about  these  darlings  of  Nature.  An  introduction 
contains  useful  hints  for  pursuing  the  study  of  botany, 
BMthods  of  gathering  and  preserving  specimens,  and  a 
brief  grammar,  if  we  may  so  describe  it,  of  the  science  of 
bouny.  Perhaps  a  «  Botany  made  Easy*'  would  be  the 
fltter  term.  The  Little  Flora  then  proceeds  systematic- 
^^T)  beginning  with  the  flrst  class  of  LinnsBos.  From 
this  section  we  shall  take  a  short  extract,  which  will  ex- 
plain the  plan  adopted. 

Geemaitder    Speedwell,    Vgroniea    ehamadrpt, 
Plate  L     Fig.  4. 

Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  cordate,  serrated;  flowers  in 
Uteral  spikes.* 

''This  very  beautiful  plant  is  a  general  favourite,  and 
is  found  in  the  spring  at  the  bottom  of  every  hedge-row. 
Its  large  corollas  are  of  the  most  vivid  blue,  with  a  pure 
white  centre,  but  so  short-lived  that  we  can  scarcely  carry 
home  or  dry  the  plant,  without  losing  them  all.    They 
close  up  also  at  night  or  before  rain  comes  on,  and  open 
again  when  the  shower  is  past.     The  leaves  are  hairy, 
■trongly  ydned,  and  without  stalks.     The  stem  has  two 
rewi  of  hairs  along  it,  at  opposite  sides,  but  the  flower 
•terns  are  hairy  all  round — capsule  shorter  than  the 
calyx.    Some  take  this  for  the  <<  Forget-me-not,*'  a  dif. 
ferent  plant,  but  not  more  beautiful  than  the  present. 
Not  for  thy  azure  tint,  though  bright. 
Nor  form  so  elegantly  light, 
I  single  thee,  thou  lovely  flower. 
From  others  of  the  .sylvan  bower : 
Thy  name  alone  is,  like  a  spell. 
And  whispers  love  in  **  Speed-tkee^wtU,^* 

And  now  we  heartily  recommend  this  little  work,  as  a 
companion,  in  their  rural  walks  and  wild  wood  or  sea- 
bcM^  rambles,  to  the  class  to  whom  it  is  especially  dedi- 
catcd — *<the  young  ladies  of  England;'*  and  to  all  who 


^    *  There  is  an  explanation  of  lUl  these  terms  prefixed. 


love  the  ^  simple^  the  elegant,  and  the  sweet  little  flowers 

of  our  native  land.** 

The  British  Phanogamoue  Plants  and  Ferne^ 

arranged  on  the  Linnaan  System ^  and  analysed 

after  the  Method  of  Lamarck,  S^c.,  SfC,     By 

John  Rolfs,  M.R.O.S. 

This  treatise  is  purely  scientiflc,  and  intended  partly 
to  supply  deficiencies  of  former  works,  and  also  to  sim- 
plify the  science  by  applying  the  method  of  Lamarck  to 
the  British  Flora,  or,  as  we  take  it,  to  combine  the 
Linniean  systems  with  Lamarck's  analysis.  The  merits 
of  the  analyses  we  must  leave  to  profldenu  in  the 
science,  but  we  can  bear  testimony  to  the  labour  and 
pains  bestowed  upon  this  work. 

Travels  in  Southirn  Asia,  and  a  full  Account  of 

the  Bur  man  Empire.    By  the  Rev.  Howard 

Malcom. 

The  author  of  this  very  interesting  book  was  sent 
from  Boston,  United  States,  on  a  missionary  tour,  by  one 
of  the  great  American  Societies  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  and  spreading  education  in  India.  The  work 
bears  a  close  resemblance,  in  plan  and  material,  to  Med- 
hurst's  or  Gutzlaff*s  books  on  China,  with  something,  in 
relation  to  the  Burman  Empire,  of  the  minuteness,  if 
not  the  amplitude  of  detail,  of  Lane's  invaluable  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Egyptians.  Whether 
it  is  a  reprint,  or  appears  first  in  England  though  an 
American  book,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  if  the  former,  the 
London  publisher's  choice  is  felicitous. 

We  have  adopted  this  sort  of  general  descriptioi^  of 
the  work  by  comparison  with  others,  as  we  wish  to  con- 
vey a  clear  Idea  of  its  contents  and  mode  of  execution^ 
which  our  limits  at  present  preclude  in  a  more  detailed 
form.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-en- 
gravings  of  costumes,  antique  remains,  and  objects  of 
domestic  life.  To  many  readers,  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  work  will  be  the  account  of  the  Mission 
Schools. 

Yarrell  on  the  Growth  of  the  Salmon  in  Fresh 
Water,  Illustrated  by  Coloured  Plates. 

A  learned  controversy  has  long  been  maintained 
about  the  origin,  growth,  and  habits  of  the  salmon.  I'be 
matter  is  set  to  rest,  so  far,  by  the  experiments  detailed  in 
a  few  pages  of  letter-press,  prefixed  to  a  set  of  beautifully 
coloured  engravings  of  the  salmon  in  its  different  stages, 
and  of  the  proportionate  size.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ments, as  conducted  by  Mr  Shaw,  in  the  Nith,  would  ap. 
pear  to  be,  that  the  growth  of  the  young  of  the  salmon  is 
not  nearly  so  rapid  as  has  generally  been  imagined ;  that 
the  young  salmon  assumes,  at  a  certain  age,  the  markings 
and  colour  of  the  parr ;  and  that  the  parr,  as  a  distinct 
species,  does  not  exist.  Mr  Yarrell  is,  however,  sceptical 
on  this  head ;  and  he  reasonably  thinks  that  the  fry  may 
have  been  retarded  in  growth,  from  being  circumscribed 
in  space  and  food  in  the  small  ponds  drawn  from  the 
Nith,  in  which  Mr  Shaw's  experiments  were  made.  He 
is  more  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  fact  that  the  young 
fish  do  not  go  down  to  the  sea  till  they  are  more  than 
twelve  months  old  at  least,  but  that  the  voyage  is  under- 
taken  some  time  in  their  second  year.  In  the  first  year 
the  young  salmon  is  named  a  pink,  in  the  second,  and 
until  it  goes  to  the  ses,  a  smolt,  when  it  goes  to  the  sea  it 
becomes  a  grilse  or  peal,  and  then  an  adult  salmon. 
A  grilse  of  seven  pounds,  at  whatever  age,  has,  as  we 
apprehend,  attained  the  honours  of  majority.  These  ex- 
periments will  be  especially  interesting  to  gentlefOfi 
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havinf  pondi  or  Itket  near  ftlmon  lirert,  from  wbeiiM 
their  flth  pmerTet  can  be  supplied  with  pini^t,  wliich  are 
aacertainHl  to  hare  grown  and  thriren  in  this  state  •f 
transfluenoei  The  experiment  was  made  in  a  small 
lake  called  LillTmere,  near  Kendal,  hy  the  proprietor, 
Thomas  Upton,  Esq.  of  Ingemire  HalL  Sixteen  months 
after  some  small  pinks,  from  the  Lnne,  a  salmon  stream, 
and  weighing  abont  two  or  three  onnoes,  had  been  put 
into  this  lakelet,  two  were  oaught,  bf  fishing  with  the 
red  Palmer  fly,  measuring  about  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  fSourteen  ounoes  each.  The  flarour 
of  this  fish  was  good,  hut  the  oolour  not  eo  red  as  thoae 
of  the  parent  rirer.  Bleren  months  aAerwardi,  another 
was  caught,  equal  to  the  first  in  colour  and  oonditkni, 
but  only  three  ounces  hearier,  and  three  inches  longer  ; 
ao  that  the  growth  had  not  been  so*rapid  as  in  the  first 
period.  It  is,  howerer,  diffieult  to  eonrey  a  true  idea  of 
the  experiments  without  the  coloured  illustratlTe  en- 
graTlngt.  As  a  mere  work  of  art,  theae  few  elegant 
sheets  of  drawing  paper  are  intereating. 
SuppUm^ni  to  YarreWiHUtwyofBrilUh  FUhei, 
Ilhiiirated  with  fTood-^uti. 

In  this  supplement  Mr  Yarrell  has  condensed  the  Aicts 
and  information  reoeired  subsequently  to  the  appearance 
of  his  elaborate  work.  The  supplemebt  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  being  applicable  to  each  of  the  volumes  of 
the  history. 
HoJUind*9  Britiih  Angler' 9  Manual,  with  some  ac* 

count   of  the  Principal  Hiven,  Laka,   and 

Trout  Streams  in  the  United  Kingdom,  S^c,  SfC. 

The  author  of  this  new  manual  is  Mr  Hofland  the  ar* 
tist;  who,  in  his  rambles  of  thirty  years,  as  a  landscape 
painter,  through  the  finest  scenery  of  the  United  King- 
dom, has  been  doubly  armed,  or  had  two  strings  to  his  bow 
—namely,  the  fly-rod  as  well  as  his  professional  apparatus. 
He  is  thus  enabled  to  be  a  Ouide  to  the  amateur  painter, 
as  well  as  to  the  angler.  The  rolume  is  profusely  and 
delicately  embellished  with  views  of  angling  stations,  re- 
commended by  their  landscape  beauty ;  and  flshes,  tackle, 
fllH,  and  all  picturisque  angling  appurtenances,  fbrm 
tail-pieces  and  vignettes.  The  Manual  eommtnces  with 
salmon-fbhing  {  trout-fishing,  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  follows ;  and  next  the  inferior  grades  of  fishes 
In  the  order  of  their  rank.  Betides  describing  their 
haunts  and  habits,  and  the  Various  modes  of  fishing  the 
several  kinds  in  dlflbrent  places,  Mr  Hofland  has 
wisely  tmiuted  the  Father  of  Anglers,  Walton,  and 
taught  us  how  to  cook  our  fbh  when  he  is  caught.  He 
has  drawn  fmiy  upon  all  approved  writers  on  the 
^  gentle  eraft  ;**  those  especially  who,  like  Jesse  and  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  mingle  poetry  and  icenlc  description 
with  the  art  The  latter  half  of  the  volume  is  more  paN 
tieuUrly  devoted  to  descriptions,  and  the  business  of  a 
guide  I  supplying  all  sorts  of  useifbl  infbrmation  to  ram- 
bling anglers.  With  the  stations  around  th^  metropolis, 
including  a  wide  circuit,  the  author  appears  intimately 
aoqualnted.  From  thence  he  passes  to  the  lake  country, 
which  aflbrds  ample  scope.  With  this  particular  region 
of  scenic  beauty,  the  author  has  had  nearly  a  thirty  years' 
personal  acquaintance,  and  he  has  not  neglected  other 
soyigss  of  infbrmation.  The  fishing  haunts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Derbyshire,  with  their  beautiful  scenery,  fhll  next  to 
be  described;  the  midland  and  south-eastern  counties  aro 
more  briefiy  dispatched ;  and  a  recent  fishing  excursion 
to  the  Argyleshire  lochs,  and  another  to  Ireland,  finish 
a  pleasing  and  diverrified  volume  ;  which,  however,  is 
ciMyiiLtmtttng  to  thottertangltt^,   And  lo  It  ought 


to  be.  Is  not  It  their  Manttal  f  and  <<,Hofltnd*i  Ftaey** 
is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  sucoessftil  of  dressed  ittoyt 
Black^i  Sconomical  Ouide  through  Edinburgh, 

with  a  Plan  of  the  City,  and  a  DeecripOon  of  (he 

Environe,  and  various  Emhellishmente, 

This  6uldo*Book  i%  we  presume,  called  the  Economieal 
Guide  I  beoause,  while  fnlfilliog  all  the  purposes  of  rodi  a 
compilation,  it  is  low-priced.  It  is  intended  for  the  me 
of  tourists  and  visiters  to  tba  city,  and  to  the  neigbboor. 
ing  sighto  t  and  embraces  all  those  olgects  of  antiqnitj, 
tradition,  art,  and  literature,  which  constituU  the  merit 
of  such  compilations.  It  is,  moreover,  a  joint-etock  con. 
cern ;  and  the  division  of  literary  labour  has  produced  a 
more  flnlshsd  work  The  deecription  of  the  dty  ii 
arranged  in  Four  Walkt^^-wme  of  them  rather  leogthj 
—in  summer  weather ;  but,  then,  the  tourist  is  infbrmed 
at  what  rates  hackney-coaches  or  cabs  may  be  procured, 
and  the  fVaUcM  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  economy  both 
of  time  and  toiL  Were  tourists  of  our  mind,  they  woold 
like  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  Cowgate,  die  Canongate, 
and  the  wynds  and  closes.  This  might  fbrm  a  Fifth 
Walk,  for  which,  however,  no  Guide  is  required. 
The  Spaniard,  a  Tragedg;  and  The  ComUr$ 
Wid4w,  a  Comedy.    By  Simon  Gray,  Esq. 

Prom  an  aoeount  of  himself,  prefixed  to  the  Playi^  ws 
learn  that  the  studies  of  the  author  must  hava  appeared  t» 
hie  friende  to  Ue  in  a  diroaUoo  widely  diflbreot  fkom  tks 
draasa.  He  has  been  ostensibly  known  as  a  writer  so 
political  economy,  though  naitber  of  the  achool  of  Adas 
Smith,  Malthas,  nor  Rieardo.  Who  oould  have  nii- 
peoted  that  all  the  while,  even  until  he  waa  welUtrlclim 
in  years,  the  Economist  had  been  secretly  ooqaettlag  witk 
the  drama  ?  He  is,  in  fact,  deeply  in  fsr  it,  being  tbi 
veritable  author  of  fifty.four  MS.  plays  !  The  "Spaniaid** 
was  written  fifty-two  ysars  sinoe,  and  moot  fisvoaraklj 
nviawed  or  Judged  in  MS.  by  Dr  BUir,  about  the  isbm 
period  I  in  short,  Mr  Gray  has  kept  kis  draaia  ia  Ui 
deek  for  moro  than  five  times  the  length  of  yean  pit* 
ecribed  by  Hora€^  and  produced  it  at  last.  He  is  a  bravt 
old  gentleman.  Some  readers,  he  imagines,  asay  thiak 
there  is  oldneeS  in  it,  because  it  really  is  of  matare  agt( 
but  he  thiaks,  and  justly,  that  what  pleased  the  oitki 
of  1788  ought  to  please  those  of  1889|  and  the  Piuftsisr 
of  Rhetoric  and  Bellee-Lettres— the  very  Blair  ef  the 
Sermons — ^wrote  three  long  letters  of  flattering  cesaSMD- 
tary  to  the  anonymous  author  of  <*  The  Spanisri,**  who 
was  then  a  young  clerk,  it  would  seem,  in  a  csuntry 
attomey*s  office.  The  Doctor  advisad  him  to  lay  it 
aside,  not  for  nine^  bnt  for  three  or  four  yeais  i  and  it 
asee  the  light  after  a  faVL  half  century.  This,  of  iud^ 
is  enough  to  excite  curiosity.  As  we  have  the  modeitx 
to  believe  Dr  Blair  a  much  better  judge  of  the  meriti  ef 
<<  The  Spaniard'*  than  we  pretend  be,  we  shall  leavs  ov 
rsaders  to  gather  his  opinion  from  his  cplatlss.  In  *  The 
Young  Country  Widow,**  written  exactly  fifty  yean  sft 
under  the  original  tide  of  <<  Wap  at  the  Widow,  my  Ls^ 
die,**  there  Is  a  considerable  spice  of  comic  humosr, 
though  we  fear  it  is  scarcely  to  the  taste  of  these  moden 
prudish  times. 
The  Landgrave,  a  Plays  ttnd  Dramatic  lUuttrO' 

tione  ^fthc  Female  Character.    By  Bleanera 

Louisa  Montague. 

The  plot  of  The  Landgrave  is  mainly  taken  fhim  Kr 
De  Qnlncey's  X/bs/^Mifi— a  splendid  flctioB,  whiA 
possssses    many   highly   dramatic    capabilitios.      T^ 
authoress  has,  however,  both  added  characters  ani  moliii 
Ml  tfeMNN  careateai^  th«  Oplnoi-Bitir.   Her  dMlre  i* 
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to  prodaM, not  ft  dnmfttie  po^tn^  Imt  fta  aetinf  play; 
and,  we  fappoae,  we  must  leare  it  to  the  atage-manafen, 
and  their  tasters  and  tigers,  to  decide  how  for  she  has 
sttooeeded,  as  we  have  an  idea  that  a  play  expressly 
adapted  far  the  stage  appears  at  disadvantage,  when  it 
prerionsly  eomes  befbre  the  public  in  print.  The  illns« 
trations  of  female  character  are  taken  from  striking  pas- 
sages in  the  early  history  of  Prance,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last,  '<  The  Bride  of  the  Alps,'*  which  is  more 
purely  poetical.  Another  little  drama  is  founded  on  the 
persecution  of  the  Alblgenses.  It  is  full  of  pathos  and 
dramatie  beauty. 

Sketch  of  Native  Education  in  India,  under  ih$ 
Superintendence  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By 
James  Bryce,  D.D.  * 

What  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  yet  done  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  Hindoos,  spiritual  or  secular,  would  scarosly 
afiivd  materials  for  a  pamphlet,  much  less  a  volume. 
Dr  Bryce*s  work  is,  therefore,' to  he  regarded  more  as  a 
somewhat  excursive  disserUtion  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  tribes  of  Hindostan,  and  the 
proepeot  of  their  amelioration,  than  the  detailed  history 
of  a  mission  hopefully  commencsd,  though  in  the  face  of 
formidable  obstacles.  These  have  arisen,  we  apprehend, 
quite  as  much  ftrom  sectarian  jealousy,  and  thirst  of  do- 
mination among  the  Christians  as  from  the  prejudices 
of  the  heathen  population  of  India.  Among  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  mission,  if  not  the  sole  originator,  was 
Dr  Bryee  himself,  then  the  first  elergyman  of  the  Scottish 
Church  in  India,  and  a  doughty  champion  for  the  rights 
and  dignities  of  Presbytery,  attempted  to  be  trampled  on 
by  Prelacy.  By  the  encouragement  of  Rammohun  Roy, 
who,  though  he  afterwards  lapssd  into  Uniurianism,  at 
thnt  time  attended  the  ministrations  of  the  ^Scottish 
Chnreh,  Dr  Bryee,  in  1824,  sent  a  peUUon  and  memo, 
rial  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  then  first  directed  its 
attention  to  British  India,  ae  a  field  for  nOssionary  exer^ 
tion.  The  subject  was  warmly  taken  up  by  Dr  Inglis, 
whom  Dr  Bryee  eulogisee  as  the  father  of  the  ScotUsh 
Indian  missions,  and  hf  Dr  Brunton,  who  reosivss  equal 
praise.  We  cannot  wholly  forget,  that  it  was  about  the 
same  period,  or  shortly  after  it,  that,  week  aft»  week, 
the  public  of  Edinburgh  were  kept  alive  by  the  somewhat 
bitter,  yet  far  from  nojost,  animadversions  of  Mr  William 
Chamber^  upon  the  gross  neglect  of  their  parishes, 
by,  among  others  of  our  city  ruraliting  clergy,  the  same 
two  reverend  persons  who  took  so  warm  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  native  education  in  India,  while,  it  was 
alleged,  they  manUbsted  ao  litUe  pastoral  anxiety  about 
the  unreclaimed  or  uninstmcted  heathendom  of  the 
Graeamarket  and  the  Cloese  of  the  High  Street,  which 
formed  their  respective  parishes  of  the  Oreyfriars  and 
tho  Tron  Kirk.  But  with  this,  whaUvtr  might  be  in 
it,  Dr  Bryee  had  no  ooneem.  He  indolgea  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  great  good  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
mission  of  tbs  Presbyterian  Church  in  India ;  and  is 
Ml  of  eoofidence  in  ite  wise  organisation  and  scheme 
of  operation.  All  that  is  wanting  is  funds,  and  fbr 
thia  he  looks  to  the  Government.  Dr  Bryoe^  who  must 
have  had  excellent  opportunities  of  knowing  and  judging, 
entertains  a  higher  opinion  of  the  natives  of  India, 
motnlly  and  intelleetually,  than  is  gsnerally  held  at 
homcw  He  points  out  the  erroneous  opinions  of  Mill, 
the  historian  of  British  India,  on  the  point  of  the  low 
inttUeetual  maturity  of  the  Hindooe;  and  he  sturdily 
denial,  in  the  laee  of  Dngald  Stewart,  that  the  SauKrit 
rmm  ftaythiof  to  the  Ofiek  kngoage,  iriikb^  on  the 


eontrary.  Is  rather  derived  ftfm  iu  He  also  nftlntainsi 
that  Alexander's  conquest  of  India  was  no  more  than  an 
irrMpOon  !  ^  Every  day,*'  he  says,  «  is  demonstrating, 
more  and  more,  that  when  we  tread  the  soil  of  India 
we  approach  the  birthplace  of  all  that  has  ever  embeU 
lished  the  Western  World  in  ecience  and  philoeopby  |  and 
when  the  storehouses  of  the  Sanscrit  are  nnloeked  by 
Colebrooke  and  Wilson,  and  other  distinguished  scholars, 
we  discover  at  once  flrom  whence  the  Greeks  stole  their 
fhbles  and  their  mythology.  We  learn  where  the  lessons 
of  Pythagoras  had  been  familiar  centuries  befbre  that 
philosopher  flourished ;  and  where  he  who  taught  others, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  sect,  on  which  the  vanity  of 
his  countrymen  afllxed  his  name,  was  himself  a  scholar, 
indebted  for  all  he  ever  knew  or  gave  to  Greece.  The 
flights  of  Plato  into  the  regions  of  metaphysics,  on  which 
the  cUssieal  world  of  the  West  have  hitherto  looked  as 
unrivalled  In  boldness,  are  beginning  to  be  regarded  ae 
tame,  compared  with  the  eagle  toarings  of  those  Hindoo 
sages,  from  whose  more  adventurous  wings  the  Greeks 
borrowed  the  plumes  which  have  sustained  their  com- 
paratively pigmy  flight.**  Such  is  the  high  intellectual 
lineage  of  the  degenerate  race,  to  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  sending  fbrth  Instructors.  Is  there  not  a  small 
tincture  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Doctor's  admiration  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos  ?~It  is  probable,  that,  with  not  a  fbw 
readers,  the  chapters  devoted  to  Hindoo  literature  and 
mythology,  poetry,  fable,  flction,  the  drama,  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,  formeriy  said  to  have  been  cultivated  la 
India,  will  prove  more  attractive  than  those  treating  of 
the  ostensible  object  of  the  sketch. 

The  Doctor*s  account  of  the  character  ci  the|  modem 
Hindoos,  OS  differently  represented  by  some  autliO(%  ap* 
pears  exceedingly  reasonable.  They  are  not  all  the 
mild,  gentle,  and  most  amiable  beings,  which  a  f^w 
enthusiastic  persons  have  dsscrlbed  them  t  and  still 
farther  are  they  firom  being  the  cunning,  treacheroui^ 
cruel,  false^  and  sensiul  race  which  others  have  de» 
picted.  Dr  firyce,  we  are  glad  to  find,  regards  tho 
barrier  ofeatte  as  a  much  less  fbrmidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  improvement  of  the  natives  than  Is  customary 
among  us  at  home.  Though  still  powerftil.  It  is  fiMt 
giving  way,  the  higher  ranks  setting  the  example  |  and 
{torn  the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of 
Christian  prindpie,  the  happiest  resnlts  are  anticipated. 
Dr  Bryee  treads  on  delicate  ground,  when  he  coomb  to 
demand  f^^em  the  treasury  of  the  Indian  government 
a  grant  fsr  the  General  Assembly's  School  f  at  least  If  he 
would,  which  we  take  fbr  granted,  place  that  Inetltutloa 
on  a  diffwent  fboting  from  other  Ohrlstiaa  Instltntlona 
of  oldsr  date,  and  probably  of  equal  utility.  He  state% 
that  he  has  been  met  In  the  highest  quarters  with  the 
objection,  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax  the  Hindoo  with  the 
support  of  an  eetablishment,  avowedly  eet  up  for  the 
overthrow  of  his  fblth.  There  Is  casuistry  or  halr-spUttiuf 
in  the  Reverend  Doctor's  answer  to  this  objection,  when 
he  asserts,  that «  The  institution  of  the  General  Assembly 
is  not  erected  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  the  natives, 
but  to  purify  it  from  the  degrading  tenets  and  demo« 
ralising  ceremonies  that  have  crept  Into  it."  Then  ao 
missionary  eflbrt  ever  yet  was  made  to  overthrew  aoy 
Pagaa  religion,  fbr  thers  Is  some  semblance  of  Christlaa 
doctrine  and  morality  mingling  in  the  groesest  nperstl* 
tion  that  ever  was  devised.  Though  there  was  at  first 
discord  and  rivalship  between  them,  the  « titled  Bishop 
of  Bpiseopacy,  and  the  more  modeet  Priest  of  Presbytery, 
may  now  march  together"  to  their  sacred  oljeoti  bat 
Dr  Bryee  li  by  no  ineana  to  itue  that  the  Bobua  Cu 
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tludics  an  fli  to  be  iatrqiM  wU^  any  part  In  the  Cbriatlan 
edacation  of  the  Hiodoot.  Indeed,  he  ie  certain  of  the  very 
roTerae.   The  Baet  is  a  field  in  which  the  Romao  Catholic 
Religion,  from  its  rites  and  shews,  may  make  great  way ; 
mnd  he  cannot  admire  the  spurious  liberality  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  which,  in  giring  Presbytery,  ^  Tike  solid  footing 
of  an  establishment**  in  India,  did  not,  at  the  same  time,, 
withhold  from  the  Roman  Catholic  <*  The  ministrations 
of  his  own  religion  at  the  expense  of  the  State.'*    Dr 
Bryee*s  feelings  against  Catholics  seem  as  lively  as  on 
the  day  he  left  bis  natiTe  presbytery  in  Scotland,  if  they 
have  not  waxed  hotter.     The  Government  is  cautioned  to 
keep  in  mind  that,  to  sanction  the  Church  of  Rome  in  any 
way  '*  in  taking  part  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  India,** 
is  infallibly  to  deAat;the  great  object  in  view.  <<  The  Pro- 
testant  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland** — for  we  hear 
nothing  of  the  Baptist,  American,  or  any  other  Indian 
mission — **  will  act  in  unison  in  spreading  Gospel  light ; 
but  the  genius  and  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  forbids 
any  co-operation  on  her  part.**    He  is  doubtful  if  good 
fruits  are  to  be  expected  from  even  the  partial  amalga- 
mation of  the  English  Bishop  and  the  Minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  at  CalcutU  with  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
in  the  management  of  a  public  charity — the  Afartinnigrs* 
This  is  surely  going  far  enough*    Dr  Bryce  would  ap- 
parently rather  have  the  Hindoos  remain  worshippers  of 
Brahma  than  believeis  in  the  creed  of  the  Churdi  of 
Rome.    Any  idolatry  is  better  than  Popish  idolatry ;  and, 
in  his  opinion,  there  is,  under  the  guise  of  «  spurious  li- 
beraliiy,**  far  too  much  trinketing  with  Popery  among 
the  Protestant  clergy  in  some  of  the  Indian  presidencies. 
The  Doctor  is  tenacious  of  the  most  intimate  alliance 
between  Church  and  Sute ;  provided  always,  that  the 
Church,  in  such  holy  union,  be  the  Church  of  England, 
or  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  only ;  and  he  r^udiates  the  in- 
sidious atte^ipts  making  to  separate  the  religion  from  the 
poiiHos  of  a  people,  under  the  pretext  that  religion  is 
injured  by  the  connexion.     With  these  opinions,  he 
would  have  what  he  terms  the  National  Religion  prapa- 
gBted  in  India  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  the  in. 
gtrnction  of  our  Indian  snlijects  in  the  national  raligion 
considered  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Government ;  but 
as  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  and  propagate  a  national 
xtligion  without  an  adequate  endowment,  to  grant  this 
la  another  and  greater  duty.     Dr  Bryoe  speaks  with 
greater  moderation  than  might  be  inferred  from  these 
opinions,  on  the  impolicy  of  outraging  the  feelings  or  reli. 
glous  pr^ndices  of  the  Hindoos,  by  violently  attacking 
their  temples,  or  forcibly  putUng  down  their  idolatrous 
worship.    As  a  spceimea  of  the  work,  we  shaU  select  a 
passage  shewing  the  happy  eActs  of  the  union  between 
Chnrch  and  State,  or  between  religion  and  civil  gorem- 
ment,  as  shewn  in  India :— 

«*  In  no  part  of  die  world  is  the  principle  of  a  rdigions 
and  educational  esublishment  by  the  Stote  more  gene- 
rally  recognised  and  acted  upon  than  in  India.  The 
natives  do  not,  indeed,  appear  able  to  conceive  the  ex- 
istence  of  a  political  which  does  not  involve  an  eccleiias- 
tical  condition ;  and  from  the  earliest  ages  of  their  history 
this  union  seems  to  have  existed.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
granted  that,  in  purer  days,  the  Chwrch  did  not  lord  it 
over  the  Stale  in  the  despotic  and  degrading  manner 
which  more  ignorant  and  corrupt  days  have  witnawed. 
This  process  of  national  humiliation  has  been  the  neces- 
sary fruit  of  supentition  among  the  Hindoos,  as  among 
the  Christians  of  the  Western  World  themselves,  when  it 
was  once  permitted  to  mix  its  poisonous  waten  with  the 
pare  etream  of  the  Gospel ;  and  until  the  unnatural  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Church. is  countevaoted  by  a  better 
BoUcy,  and  more  enHghtepied  edacation^  it  is  vain  to  loek 


for  either  the  political,  moral,  or  religions  ameUsniisa 
of  the  country.  The  wealth  of  the  Hindoo  templei  ii  the 
measure  of  the  peopIe*s  poverty,  ignorance,  sad  dcpndi- 
tion ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view,  their  riches  it  a  nlject 
of  deep  regret  equally  to  the  statesman  and  |he  Chriaiaa 
philanthropist.  But  it  were  a  dangerous  error  to  ai|ie 
from  this  abuse  against  the  feeling  and  principle  tbatlcsd 
a  nation  to  support  a  public  and  authorlted  prieitbooi 
for  the  ministrations  of  the  altan;  and  it  is  rl««rly  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  Government  of  India  to  cherish  aod 
encourage  these  feelings,  instead  of  disoouraging  then 
by  the  neglect  of  a  duty,  as  regards  its  own  fokh,  whidi 
sven  the  heathen  see  and  acknowledge  to  be  of  impenitiTe 
obligation.  When,  therefore,  the  time  happily  arrivts 
which  is  to  see  the  priesthood  drawn  from  the  rauici  of 
Christianity,  the  way  will,  long  ago,  have  been  pavci 
for  the  revolution.  Tiie  sacred  text  of  Menu  tnodcatet 
the  duty  of  the  SHng  to  endow  the  temple  and  pro- 
vide for  the  priest.  Tiie  endowments  of  the  relifioo  tf 
Vishnu  and  Seva  are  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  yet  not  grater, 
perhaps,  than  a  period  in  the  history  of  Christianity  itsdf 
can  parallel.  It  is  calculated  that  in  Ragesthan,  whert 
Hindooism  exlsu  in  it  purest  form,  nearly  one-fifih  of 
the  rents  of  the  land  belong  to  the  Brahmins  and 
temples.  The  deeds  of  endowment  do  not  bestow  tk 
lands  themselves  upon  the  priests — ^for  the  prineipie  is 
uuivereaily  respected,  that  these  belong  to  the  cnltifi- 
tors— but  they  direct  the  rents  and  fees  dne  to  the  .fiic 
or  state  to  be  paid  to  the  Brahmins.  In  former  dap,  ai 
already  hinted,  these  endowments  were  upon  a  lOttdi 
smaller  scale  than  the  present ;  and  needy  and  oonrsfv- 
ous  Rajahs  sometimes  ventnied  to  mumo  the  grants  te 
the  Church,  notwithsUnding  the  fearful  denuariatisn 
of  00,000  yean  in  hell.** 

Dr  Bryce*s  illustration  of  the  advantagee  of  an  oaistt 
between  Cbnreh  and  State,  and  the  ease  of  proeariof 
endowments  in  India,  does  not  strike  us  as  happy ;  nor  is 
there  any  proof  that  whatever  '<  the  sacred  text  of  Jf  «as," 
or  the  priest-made  oracles  enjoin,  the  people  adssire  tbs 
principle  which  takes  tlieir  property  from  them,  on  tk 
pain  of  damnation,  to  support  the  templeB,  and  the  priests 
who  minister  in  them. 

TkeLtfe  of  Margaret  Beau/art,  Mo^kmr  ofBenri 
ril.  By  Cnroline  A.  Haltted. 
lids  memoir  of  the  famous  Countess  of  Derby  obtsiaei 
the  honorary  premium  awarded  by  the  Directors  of  tbe 
Gresham  Commemoration.  At  the  age  of  nine,  Msrgsirt 
Beaufort,  the  rich  heiress  of  the  great  Somerset,  vas 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  for  his  sw 
and  heir,  John  de  Pole;  and  by  King  Henry  VI.  iff 
his  half-brother,  Edmund  Tudor,  Earl  of  Rlcfanosi 
The  «  parlous  girl,**  in  this  strait,  being  doubtful  fai  her 
mind,  sought  counsel  of  *<  an  old  gentlewoman,  vkssi 
she  much  loved  and  trusted**— probably  her  nuns^  ani  the 
old  gentlewoman  advised  her  to  eomaioad  hersdf  to  St 
Nicolas,  the  patron  and  helper  of  all  true  maidens,  <*  m^ 
beseech  him  to  put  In  her  mind  what  she  wore  best  to  do.** 
The  circumstance  was  communicated  by  >  the  CsoatM 
herself,  late  in  life,  to  her  spiritual  director,  and  ^pcsn 
in  her  funeral  sermon.  She  followed  the  oonnssl  fiv^ 
prayed  often  to  the  patron  of  distressed  damselB,  sid 
especially  the  night  befbre  her  final  answer  was  to  k  I 
given.  In  brief,  the  King*s  wooing  prevailed.  ^AJ 
marvellous  thing,**  said  her  confessor,  <<  whidi  I  ks^ 
heard  her  taU^qaany  a  time  as  she  Uy  in  pa^yer,  esIliB| 
upon  St  Nicola%  whether  sleeping  or- waking  the  o 
not  assure ;  but,  nbont  foor  o*clock  of  tko  saomla^ 
appeared  to  her,  arrayed  like  a  bishop.  Mid,  nan 
imto  her  Edmund,  bade  her  Uke  him  for  kor 
She  told  her  oMtkcr  of  the  Tision,  or 
direction,  and  was  fortkwUli  aolamaly  hatwtlini. 
married  when  she  bad  attained  the  age  of 
■ixteen  was  int  i^  v^dow. .  Sba  aftanravda 
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will  tf  Sir  HMirf  Steiford,  with  wbom  the  lired  for 

$bon  twtnty  j9U9f]  when,  ^  on  the  expiration  of  her 

BKNuminr/*  the  gsTe  her  hand  to  Thomas  Lord  Stanley, 

Lord  of  the  lile  of  Man,  and  steward  of  the  King's  honte- 

lioU,  whom  she  also  sunrired.    It  wonld  he  superfluena 

to  enter  into  a  snhject  so  familiar  to  the  most  ordinary 

raider  of  Bog lish  history,  as  the  life  of  the  illnstrions 

fbaodrew  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  6t  John's 

.  College ;  to  the  which  mnnifioent  deeds  she  was  persuaded 

by  hsr  confessor,  Fisher,  afterwards  made  a  hishop  hy  her 

lOD,  Henry  VII.    The  Countess  had  always  been  re- 

osricable  for  ascetic  derotion ;  and  after  the  death  of  the 

King,  her  sod,  she  gare  all  her  time  to  what  ghebelieTSd 

her  religious  duties ;  making  pilgrimages  to  shrines  and 

other  holy  places,  distributing  alms  and  food  to  the  poor, 

and  founding  alms-houses.    Though  entitled  a  lift,  this 

rolome  would  he  more  correctly  denominated  a  eulogy 

on  one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  of  her  age.    It  is 

inicribed  to  the  Barl  of  Derby,  who,  we  are  told,  with 

the  ancient  dignities  and  rest  possessions  of  his  UlustTious 

hoose,  has  <*  inherited  the  eminent  yirtues,  steadfost  loy- 

ally,  and  lofty  patriotism  of  his  ancestors ;  with  a  grace 

and  kindness  peculiarly  his  own.**    We  had  fancied  this 

style  of  dedication  obsolete. 

Eiement*  of  Zoology.  By  William  Rhind,  Author 
of  *'  The  Elements  of  Geology,"  "  Age  of  the 
Earth/'  '*  Scientific  Ezcursions  Round  Edin- 
burgh/'  &c.,  &c. 

A  concise  though  systematic  treatise,  on  'a  science,  the 
pmuit  of  which  is  rapidly  spreading  in  this  country. 
It  will  form  an  apt  and  accurate  introduction  to  the  young 
itodent,  and  is  also  calculated  to  he  the  text-book  of  a 
BBore  extended  system  of  Zoology. 
Tke  RighU  of  Necewty  ;   and  the  Treatment  of 
the  Nece9S%tou9,  by  Varioue  Nations. 
This  little  work  would  be  yaluable  for  its  diligent  col- 
lection  of  facu  and  authorities,  although  it  were  not 
praiseworthy  In  its  spirit  and  object.    The  author  may 
not  take  the  isoet  enlightened  yiew  of  the  best  means  of 
remedying  the  bitter  e?ils  of  poverty  under  which  so  large 
s  portion  of  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow-subjects  are 
tnfEBring  ;   but  anything  is  bettsr  than  cold  callous  indiA 


Channing*9  Lecture  on  War. 
This  diseouree  has  been  called  forth  by  ihe  late  disor- 
ders on  the  British  Canadian  frontier,  and  the  rash  if  not 
unlawful  eondact  of  the  State  of  MainOi  It  is  ereryway 
worthy  of  the  benerolent  preacher,  and  will  powerfully 
rsinAnce  ihe  arguments  and  eflbrts  of  the  Peace  Society 
of  Great  Britaio.  A  more  farourable  season  than  the 
present,  when  Britain  is  '*  bound  oyer  to  keep  peace  under 
penalties  of  eight  hundred  millions,"  besides  the  dread  of 
spraeding  Liberalumy  could  not  be  found  for  the  promnl* 
gatiea  of  ihe  ciTilizing  and  hearenly  doctrines  of  peace 
and  good  wilL 

The  use  of  the  Bible  in  Sunday  SchooU.    By  Ed- 
win Chapman. 

This  little  dleoourse  is  judicious,  and  written  in  a  pious 
spirit ;  thongli  the  writer  is  somewhat  orerstrained  in  his 
siarMi  lest  the  Bible  should  not  be  treated  with  snflOcient 
rererence,  if  freely  vsed  in  schools  as  a  reading-book.  Is  the 
Bible  koB  reneratcd  in  Scotland  than  in  other  countries? 
ir  wae  it  leee  Tonoated  fifty  years  since  than  it  is  now  ?  Yet 
ihcB,  it  wae  not  only  a  common  school-book,  but  nearly 
tlie  only  tehool-book  in  the  parish  schools.  The  book  of 
ProTcrhe  fbrmed  ibe  child's  first  book  as  soon  as  the  al* 
^hahet  was  mastered;  the  New  TeUament followed,  and 
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then  the  whole  Bible.  We  hare  ne  objection  to  selections 
—they  may  often  be  advisable,  from  considerations  of 
economy  and  expediency,  in  teaching  large  numbers  of  the 
children  of  the  poor—but  we  would  once  more  protest 
against  the  necessity  of  such  selectiond  from  the  motiyei 
of  a  spurious  delicacy,  which  are  sometimes  brought  for* 
ward.  The  Bible  nerer  yet  introduced  an  image  of  im- 
purity into  the  mind  of  an  innocent  young  child.  If  such 
has  STer  seemed  the  consequence  of  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  Scriptures  by  children,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
prerious  corruption  of  the  imagination  was  the  true  cause. 
Lepage's  French  School,  in  Three  Parts.  Fourth 
Edition. 

This  instructor  takes  the  method  which  must  gain 
ground,  if  the  knowledge  of  French,  or  any  other  conti« 
nental  language  or  languages,  is  to  become  uniTersaL  He 
commences  with  a  copious  selection  of  those  phrases  of 
daily  and  hourly  occurrence,  which  a  person  must  hear 
if  living  in  France,  or  where  French  is  the  spoken  lan- 
guage ;  and  which  must  be  heard  in  all  ranks^  and  in  all 
circumstances.  The  Second  Fart  consists  of  exercises  in 
writing  in  French  phrases,  upon  ordinary  topics.  They 
are  giren  in  English,  and  explanatory  notes  connected 
with  each  section  are  appended.  The  Third  Part,  or  last 
step  to  French,  explains  the  principles  of  the  grammar  of 
the  language  in  a  series  of  easy  letsons. 
Cousin  Elizabeth. 

We  can  cordially  commend  this  little  story.  It  dis- 
plays profound  acquaintance  with  the  characters  and  tem- 
pers of  children,  and  with  the  temptations  and  faults 
which  do  most  easily  besst  them.  It  is  corrective  and 
suggestive. 

Agnes.    By  Mrs  Loudon. 

Hers  is  a  little  story,  written  with  a  sensible  and  defl* 
nite  purpose — to  teach  the  value  of  money — which  is  done 
by  a  little  girl,  after  many  schemes,  laying  out  her  half 
sovereign  at  last  to  a  good  and  important  end. 
The  QMcen  Bee.    By  M.  A.  Ward. 

This  rhyme  is  of  the  school  of  ths  <<  Peacock  at  Home,** 
and  its  felloMrs.  The  shrubs,  blossoms,  and  flowers,  are 
summoned  to  the  fete  ehampUre  given  hy  the  Queen  of 
the  Hive.  The  jhigls  is  easy  and  flowing,  and  will  please 
the  ears  of  children,  and  minister  to  their  natural  love 
for  flowers. 

SERIAL  WORKS,  TRACTS,  AND  SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The  first  volume  of  the  *<  Pictorial  Shakspere*'  is  con* 
eluded  hy  King  Henry  V.,  making  in  all  eight  plays, 
iUustrated  by  161  engravings.    This  last  play  is  enriched 
with  many  valuable  emendatory  notes. 
Wordiworth's  Greece,  Historical  and  Descriptive. 

We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  late  num- 
bers of  this  classic  series^  but  the  fifth,  which  is  before  us, 
keeps  the  promise  of  the  first ;  nor  can  we  help  thinking 
that  the  wood  engravings,  which  are  crowded  into  every 
page,  are  often  superior  to  those  on  steel,  both  in  char* 
acter  and  effect.  The  name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee 
for  the  text. 

Thomas'  Life  of  Napoleon. 

A  third  Lifo  of  Napoleon  is  publishing  in  numbers^  of 
which  the  chief  feature  is  the  illustrations.  The  designs 
are  by  Vemet ;  the  text  docs  little  more  than  explain 
them,  so  numerous  are  they,  and  so  meagre  the  Memoir. 

Channing's  Letter  to  Jonathan  Philips,  Esq. 

An  edition  of  this  Letter  has  been  published  in  Lon- 
don and  Bristol.  It  was  written  in  consequence  of  Mr 
Clay*s  attack  in  Congress  on  the  AboIitionisU,  although 
Mr  Channing  does  not  altogether  approve  of  their  recent 
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condtiet  Thnsy  many  a  man  approtes  of  the  prlnciplef 
Of  the  Chartists,  eren  as  embodied  in  their  published 
declaration,  who  cannot  admire  their  practical  wis- 
dom, as  erinced  in  their  late  demonstrations  $  or  their 
Tiolent  hostility  to  thos^  who  did  not  refhse  to  march 
side  by  side  with  them  to  the  grand  object,  but  who  de- 
dined  to  keep  their  step,  and  tread  to  their  time.  The 
question  which  Mr  Ciianning  argues  so  eloquently,  scarce- 
ly requires  discussion  in  Great  Britain ;  but  every  one  in- 
terested  in  the  destinies  of  America,  in  the  destinies  of 
humanity,  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Air-sighted  views  of  one  of  humanity's  most  dlstinf  olshed 
champions. 

The  Heresy  of  a  Human  Priesthood,  By  R.  M. 
Beverley. 
A  copy  of  another  five  thousand  of  this  work,  which 
We  are  surprised  that  no  attempt  is  made  by  the  clergy 
to  put  down,  by  the  strong  hand  of  law,  Ties  on  our 
table.    It  is  flanked  by  several  cheap  editions,  appear- 


ing in  different  qnarterf-^  Milton*i  cAthniAihet 
on  removing  hirelinp  out  of  the  church ;  and  so  sctiTi  sn 
some  publishers  in  disseminating  MUton*s  peraldeai  dee. 
trines,  that  these  tracts  are  sold  so  low  as  fourpeoM  tnd 
sixpence.    Mr  Beveriey  appears  to  think  that  thoagb  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  does  not  aspire  to  the  place  of  tbe 
haughty  spouse  of  the  State,  it  is  ambitious  of  the  rank  of 
that  of  a  wlf^  by  the  left-hand.    This  edition  giva  a 
good  brief  account  of  that  new  monstrosity,  or  tatiief 
«  old  friend  with  a  new  face,**  called  Puseyism. 
Davenport's  Historical  Class-Booh 
Every  rsading  or  chapter  of  this  compilation,  detaili 
some  prominent  fact    in    European  history.    It  com- 
mences with  a  general  view  of  Europe  at  the  begUminf  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  continued  to  the  accesnoa 
of  Victoria.    The  importance  of  the  evenu  detailed,  and 
the  chronological  airangement,  gives  the  Historical  Clait- 
Book  considerable  value  as  an  epitome  of  history  for 
schools  and  juvenile  studenu,  and  index  to  older  persoDi. 
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LOCAL  LEGISLATURES. 
The  Session  of  PArliam^nt  is  now  nearly  at  a  close, 
and,  as  usual,  the  great  proportion  of  the  business  which 
should  have  been  carried  through  haa  been  postponed. 
Of  eight  or  ten  Scottish  bills  which  have  been  read  a  first 
or  second  time,  not  more  than  two«»the  Judges*  Salary 
Bill  and  the  Piison  Bill-— are  likely  to  pass;  for  the 
plunder  and  coercion  of  the  People  alurayg  find  ready 
advocates  in  both  houses  of  Parliament  Legislation 
for  Ireland,  for  the  colonies,  and  for  England  itself, 
is  equally  in  arrear.  Nothing  will  be  done  towards 
patting  down  fictitious  votes,  or  improving  the  registra- 
lion  of  voters—nothing  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
law,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  bills  before  Parlia- 
ment for  that  object.  The  great  and  important  question 
of  Banking  and  Currency,  broutslit  forward  by  Mr  Hume, 
was  discussed  in  a  House  of  122  Members,  and  thrown 
out  because  the  period  of  the  session  at  which  it  was 
introduced  was  too  late  |  and  the  penny  postage  runs  a 
great  risk  of  sharing  a  similar  fate  for  the  same  reason. 
It  is  plain  that  Parliament,  as  at  present  constituted,  ia 
utterly  incapable  of  transacting  the  business  of  the  nation, 
and  that  a  change  in  its  constitution  is  imperiously  re- 
quired.  It  would  be  very  remarkable,  indeed,  if  the 
machinery  of  legislation  did  not  require,  from  time  to 
time,  renewal,  or,  at  leaat.  repair,  like  all  other  ma^ 
ehinery.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  the 
population  of  England  hardly  exceeded  five  millions ;  now 
it  is  fifteen  $  the  revenue  was  considerably  under  six 
millions ;  now  it  exceeds  forty ;  bills  for  canals,  harbours, 
railroads,  or  even  turnpike  roads,  &c,,  were  Unknown, 
now  applications  are  made  for  them  in  hundreds  every 
session.  In  the  meantime,  two  legislatures  have  been 
abolished :  the  whole  business  of  Ireland,  Scotland^  and 
of  innumerable  colonies,  has  been  thrown  upon  one  Par- 
liament, which,  instead  of  having  the  affairs  of  five  mil- 
lions of  people  to  manage,  has  that  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lions in  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  and  of  tens  of 
BillloM  more  scattered  over  the  whole  globe.  Some 
remedy  must  ere  long  be  attempted  for  the  present  lock- 
fast in  legislation.  Were  we  not  afraid  of  shocking  the 
monarchial  prejudices  of  our  readers,  we  would  suggest 
that  tbe  example  of  the  United  States  of  North  America 
should  be  followed — that  six  or  eight  legislatures 
should  be  formed  in, Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the 
dispatch  of  local  and  private  business,  euoh  as  roads, 
canals,  private  estate  bills— -and  that  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lature should  confine  itself  to  such  matters  alone  as  affect 
the  whole  nation.  At  present  the  time  of  the  members 
is  engrossed  with  local  and  private  business,  the  whole 
forenoon  being  generally  devoted  to  it ;  and  that  business 
it  conducted,  in  all  cases,   at  an  enormvns  ekpense, 


and  in  very  many  instances  In  the  most  slo? only  anl 
disgraceful  manner.  Having  due  fear  of  the  Hooas  of 
Commons,  we  will  not  venture  to  repeat  in  print  what 
we  have  often  heard  in  private  relative  to  the  mode  ia 
which  the  attendance  of  Members  is  procured,  and  tlicir 
influence  obtained,  in  tl^e  case  of  local  bilU.  Ws  wiU 
only  ask  how  it  is  possible  that  sums  like  X80,000. 
£100,000,  or  even  £160,000  can  be  expended  fairly  im 
honourably  in  procuring  a  railway  bill?  By  vttat 
means,  we  ask,  is  the  opposition  of  landowners  en  tht 
line  of  railway  generally  removed  ?  We  fear  it  ii  kf 
paying  them  much  more  than  their  land  ia  worth,  iM 
they  uae  their  interest  with  honourabU  members  to  throv 
out  the  bill !  Another  alteration  in  the  constiiation  of 
Parliament  that  is  imperiously  demanded,  is  the  erectioa 
of  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  controverted  election^  aet 
only  in  order  that  tbe  time  of  members  may  be  sarsd, 
but  that  there  may  be  something  like  a  chance  of  obtaio- 
ing  justice,  without  submitting  to  absolute  robbery,  la 
the  late  case  of  Carlo w,  the  committee  sat  for  sixty- 
nine  days,  and  the  expense  exceeded  £20,000.  Ai 
matters  at  present  stand,  the  electors*  choice  of  re^ 
sentatives  is  materially  curtailed  ;  for  many  very  ehfi* 
ble  persons  will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  ruined  bf 
having  a  petition  presented  against  their  return*  i 
permanent  tribunal,  unconnected  with  Parliament, ooght 
to  be  appointed  for  the  trial  of  controverted  electioai; 
and  it  ought  to  have  power,  as  it  judged  expcdieat, 
either  to  proceed  to  the  county  or  bvrgli,  the  elesitoa  to 
which  waa  disputed,  and  examine  the  witnesses  on  tkt 
spot—to  issue  a  commission  for  their  examination-*or  to 
Summon  the  witnesses  to  appear  before  it  in  Loudoa. 
The  same  tribunal  might  have  intrusted  to  ittheDiToni 
and  Naturaliiation  Bills,  and  much  other  Imrinesi^  trkfchf 
though  in  reality  of  a  judicial  nature^  conee  al  pftMBt 
before  Parliament.— We  are  convinced  that,  wan  s 
ntmiber  of  local  legislatures  to  be  established,  the  baa* 
ness  before  tbem  would  be  transacted  with  an  esA, 
economy,  and  dispatch,  that  we  can  fbrm  no  idea  of 
from  looking  at  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Fariis* 
ment.  In  a  local  legiaiature^  the  tediowa  debates  vhkk 
now  take  place,  and  which  in  moat  inatanoss  ait  a 
sheer  waste  of  time,  would  generally  be  avoided ;  fiff  tht 
speakers  would  be  aware,  that  howerer  well  reportel 
they  might  be,  they  would  Interest  and  be  read  only  ^ 
a  small  number  of  persons.  Tbe  attendaaoe  en  ttA 
local  legislatures  would  be  hardly  fUa  na  m  bvrden  by  iM 
Members ;  for  the  place  of  meeting  woald  fenetally  he  ia 
the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  tbe  Menabcn^  aal^ 
sittings  would  not  in  general  endure  above  a  fowaioaAs 
in  the  year.  The  utility  of  local  coarta  of  law  has  fci» 
long  admitted  by  tfcry  one  oompetent  to  fnrm  « 
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m  Ui«  9b^hL    Bnch  oourti  aboaad  in  every  eoiuitry 
is  EnrtpCy  txeept  BngUnd  and  Ireland ;  and  there  can 
kt  no  Mii  that  lacal  legiilatiirei  vronld  be  fonnd  equally 
infill,  i/  •noe  ftirly  tried*    la  drawiny  the  line  of  de- 
mardtiM  hetween  the  dotite  of  the  locf^  legielaturee  and 
(bt  Imperial  ParUanient,  we  do  not  imagine  that  any 
fnat  diftealty  would  he  experienced.    No  colliiion  be- 
twtn  the  State  Lefielatures  and  Congreet,  ae  far  ai  we 
know,  hae  ever  taken  place  in  the  United  States  of 
America.    Another  great  eril  of  the  present  eyetem  if, 
that  it  draws  an  nn4ae  pn^ortion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Uaited  Kiagdom  to  the  metropolis,  and  thereby  im- 
pererishes  the  provinces.    There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
DaMin  and  Edinbnrgh  would  be  in  a  much    more 
f ouriihing  condition  at  present,  had  they  been  allowed 
le  retain  their  native  PBrliaments.     Notwithstanding 
the  grtat  number  of  our  Scottish  nobility,  there  has  not 
been  one  nobleman,  and  very  few  extensive  landed  pro- 
pri«terB,  permanently  resident  in  Edinburgh  for  many 
years.   That  this  is  an  injury  to  our  city  in  many  ways, 
nobody  can  deny.    The  mischief  has  been  increased  in  a 
grrnt  dagree,  of  late  years,  by  the  removal  of  various 
publie  boards  from  Edinburgh  to  London  i  whereby  not 
only  haa  our  city  lost  the  expenditure  of  the  oOcials  who 
aw  employed  in  the  collection  and  management  of  our 
tvn  rsvenoe,  hut  Scotsmen  have  been  deprived  of  thoee 
appointmenta  under  Government,  which  they  are  justly 
sotided  to  expect.    Of  late  years,  the  proportion  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  Customs,  Excise,  Stamp,  and  Post  OOces, 
hu  been  steadily  on  the  increase ;  and  now  not  only  many 
of  the  heada  of  departmenu,  but  of  the  subordinate 
eOeials,  aro  Englishmen.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
many  of  the  recent  changes  which  have  been  made  in 
•or  conrte  of  law,  and  otherwise,  though  beneficial  for 
the  kingdom  generally,  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to 
Edinburgh}   and  though  it  may  be  nnfiuhionable  to 
tsJk  of  such  an  antiquated  matter,  that  they  are  in 
direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Union — the  abolition 
of  the  Conrt  of  Admiralty,  for  example-P^nd  we  there- 
hpi  think,  that,  in  the  present  depreeeed  state  of  this 
city,  we    are  entitled    to  such  compensation  es    can 
^irly  bo  givan.     It  would  undoubtedly  be  highly  be- 
tuAatl  to  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  of  Scot. 
land,  to  kayo  a  local  legtsUture  esUhlished  in  this  city ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  have  another  iu 
Glasgow,  the  OM  having  jurisdiction  over  the  eastern, 
•ad  th«  othor  over  the  western  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Bat  thoro  la  atill  a  stronger  reason  than  any  we  have 
■»—ti— d  for  the  esublishment  of  Local  Legislatures. 
For  a  greai  asany  years  past,  a  echeme  hss  been  stead. 
ftstly  fallowed  by  all  our  Administrations,  Whig  and 
Tory,  to  mnirakMt  the  government  of  the  whole  kingdom 
in  Loadan.     The  Publie  Boards  have  been  withdrawn, 
Aotonly  fr^m  Bdiahurgh  but  Aam  Dublin; and,  as  oppor- 
tunity  baa  aflbrtd,  the  patronage  of  every  office,  how- 
ever  eakordinate,  hae  been  taken  from  the  former  Patrone 
and  vaatad  In  the  Crowa-^hat  is,  in  the  section  of  the 
aristocracy  wkiah  is  ia  possession  of  the  esals  of  office  for 
the  tiasa  bain^      Not  conteat  with  theee  measuree,  a 
powarfiii  PaliM  force  has  been  organized  in  the  metro- 
polia-.aa  army  in  blaa^which  caa  be  kept  up  without 
the  cosmant  af  FarUameat,  and  which  does  not  require  an 
aaanal  mntimj  act  for  its  aiaintenance ;  and  this  Central 
Forea  can  ba  daapatched,  by  means  of  the  railways,  in  a 
kw  bauriy  to  mnj  part  of  England.     Ministers  do  not 
osaeeal  chat  ihey  are  decirous  to  extend  this  force  throngh- 
aut  Saglaiidy  and  to  eupersede  the  old  and  constitutional 
forca  lar  tha  ptaaervation  of  the  peace— the  consubulary. 
Now,  whatarar  miay  be  the  real  object  of  this  scheme  of 
Bsntralisinfy  not  only  the  whole  patronage,  but,  as  much 
w  poaribia,  iba  armed  force,  and  even  the  public  expen- 
Ittiira  of  tha  kingdom,  in  London  i  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  U  ia  a  aiap  towards  the  establishment  of  deepotism 
B  tba  aoimtrjr  ;  suid,  in  the  meantime,  it  impoverishee 
be  pfoviaeaay  to  augment  the  ^  wen,**  as  Cobbett  called  it, 
abidi  ia  already  too  big;    It  is  only  by  self-government, 
a  papaJar  aaaaanbUes,  that  the  spirit  of  Ubsrty  can  be 
aaintafnadi     All  the  beet  writers  on  the  United  Statee 
€  AaMriaa  afiwa,  that  the  great  protectors  of  liberty  in 
hal  jiiiiij  mMB  tba  Laaal  LagiaUtaifi  af  tha  dUbrent 


States,  and  the  Councils  and  Assemblies  which  every  town 
and  even  viiUge  poesssses  for  the  management  of  iu  a& 
iairs.  On  the  other  bend,  when  Buonaparte  resolved  to 
establish  a  despotism  in  FrancCf  he  took  care  to  have  the 
whole  affiiirs  of  the  kingdom  centralized  in  Paris.  Thence 
every  order  issued  to  the  Prefects  of  the  Departments,  in 
the  same  manner  as  orders  are  issued  from  a  General  of 
an  Army  to  the  Colonels  of  Regiments ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  a  kingdom,  in  which  a  few  years  before  no- 
thing was  heard  of  but  liberty  and  equality,  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  military  despotism,  which  has  hardly  ever 
been  equalled  in  Europe.  If  a  people  wish  to  retain 
their  freedom,  they  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  manage 
their  own  affiiirs,  and  to  delegate  their  powers  as  spa- 
ringly as  possible.— To  accomplish  the  establishment  of 
these  Local  Legislatures,  or  rather  tribunals-— for,  after 
all,  they  would  not  possess  powers  superior,  or,  indeed, 
equal,  to  thoee  of  the  Court  of  Session  or  the  higher 
Courts  of  Law  in  England^-.-no  repeal  of  the  Union,  nor 
any  other  step  tending  to  create  alarm  among  the  most 
timid,  need  be  reeorted  to*  The  extent  of  their  jurisdiC' 
tion,  their  duties  and  powers,  might  all  be  defined  by  act 
of  Parliament ;  but,  in  order  to  give  them  their  due  aa» 
thority,  it  is  essential  that  the  Members  should  be  freely 
elected  by  the  People.  It  is  now  some  years  since  we 
first  broached  this  project,  and  the  more  we  reflect  on  it, 
and  the  more  we  observe  of  the  proceedings  of  Parlia* 
ment,  the  more  we  are  convinced,  not  only  of  its  neces- 
sity, but  feasability.  It  is  impoasible  that  we  can  go  on 
much  longer,  having  four-fifths  of  the  business  of  the 
country  postponed  from  one  Session  of  Parliament  to  an- 
other, and  the  other  fifth  huddled  over  in  the  most  slo- 
venly manner.  A  great  many  of  the  statutes,  which  one 
finds  in  the  Statnte-Book  at  the  end  of  a  Session,  are 
carried  through  Parliament  after  midnight,  when  a  bare 
quorum  of  the  House  is  present ;  and  hence,  it  often  hap. 
pens  that  the  most  aesiduoue  reader  of  the  newspa- 
pers finds  that  laws  have  bean  enacted  of  which  he 
never  observed  the  least  notice  among  the  reported  pro- 
osedings  of  the  House.  Notwithsteuding  the  eagerness 
displayed  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  more  than  one^ixth  of  tha 
Members  are  present  at  a  debate ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  value  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  right 
of  voting,  constituencies  rarely  call  their  representatives 
to  account  for  their  neglect  of  duty._That  the  Parlia* 
ment,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  unfit  for  iu  duties, 
might  also  be  shewn,  from  the  circumstance,  that  no  mea- 
sure, however  beneficial  for  the  People^  has  any  chance  of 
being  carried  without  yearf  of  agiution,  and  the  great- 
est exertions  on  their  part.  We  need  oaiy  inaunee  the 
Penny  Post.-...To  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  the  inter- 
minable delay  in  the  despatch  of  busiacis  in  Parliament, 
we  will  take  as  an  Instanoe  the  Scotch  Bankrupt  BUL 
The  present  Bankrupt  Act  was  passed  in  1814,  and,  being 
confeesedly  only  an  experimental  measure,  iU  endurance 
was  limited  to  eevan  years «  so  that  it  expired  in  1821. 
For  the  kui  mfkte^n  pean,  an  Act  has  annually  been 
passed  to  continue  for  one  year  longer  the  Bankrupt  Act; 
it  having  been  always  confidently  anticipated  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  ensuing  Sssslon,  a  new  and  more  perfect 
Bankrupt  Act  would  be  passed.  And  so,  accordingly,  for 
the  last  twalve  or  fifteen  years,  has  an  abortive  attempt  been 
annually  made  to  accomplish  the  object.  A  new  Bank, 
rupt  Bill  has  been  regularly  introduced,  rsad  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed ;  then  a  day  far  the  seoond 
reading  has  been  named,  and  poetponed,  Anom  day  to  day, 
and  from  week  to  week,  till  at  length  the  Session  haa 
come  to  a  close,  (which  it  must  always  da,  as  far  as  any 
real  business  is  eoneemad,  when  grouse  shooting  b^^ins,) 
and  the  bill  enters  on  a  new  and  aimilar  career  ia  the 
ensuing  fiession  :-— 

•«Ruitioufexpsctatdumdsd<iUa«atot  atUto 
X^abitur,  et  laoetur  in  omne  voUiWlis  arum." 
Another  example  we  may  give  is  the  Stamps  Consoli. 
dation  Bill.  There  are  many  hundred  Stamp  AcU  in 
force,  extending  from  the  reign  of  William  III.  to  the 
preeent  day ;  and  so  confused  and  contradictory  are  the 
enactment^  that  the  Scottish  CourU,  and  even  the  Court 
of  Session,  do  not  attempt  to  inteniet  them^  but  always 
refbr  to  the  Stamp-Office  fiur  the  solution  of  any  quettioa 
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which  may  he  niied.  Ahoat  sixteen  yeen  ego,  a  Bill, 
eoDiolidatliig  all  the  ecti  into  one,  was  introduced  into  the 
Home  of  Commons,  and  went  throngh  the  preliminary 
stages.  It  was  not,  howerer,  moved  in  annually,  like  the 
Banlcnipi  Bill,  but  was  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  two  or 
three  years  at  a  time.  The  last  time  any  attempt  was  nude 
to  proceed  with  it,  was,  we  beliere,  in  1835  or  1836;  but 
it  stucky  of  course,  at  the  second  reading,  and  there*  it 
remains  at  this  hour.  If  a  bill  of  this  sort,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  collection  of  an  important  branch  of 
the  reyenue,  is  managed  in  such  a  manner,  we  may  easily 
eonceiye  how  others  of  less  importance  to  the  Ministry  of 
the  day  are  likely  to  fare.  For  the  erils  we  have  enumer- 
ated, the  only  remedy  that  has  occurred  to  us — and  we 
have  a  strong  conviction  it  would  be  an  effectual  remedy 
— is  the  establishment  of  numerous  local  legislatures  or 
tribunals,  having  the  functions  we  have  explained,  in 
Great  Britain  aiul  Irsland ;  leaving  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment to  dedicate  ito  whole  time  and  energies  exclusively 
to  the  general  and  public  business  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  her  colonies.  We  hope  that  our  brethren  of  the 
periodical  press,  as  well  as  the  People  generally,  will 
direct  some  portion  of  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and 
get  up  a  system  of  agitation  ;  without  which,  daUy  experi- 
ence teaches  us,  no  measure,  however  obviously  safe  and 
beneficial,  and  however  imperiously  required,  can  be 
obtained  from  Parliament  as  presently  constituted. 

PARLIAMENT. 
Six  weeks  ago  expectations  were  formed,  that  the 
Ballot  would  nuke  groat  progress,  from  ite  beinff  made 
an  '*  open**  question ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  Ministry 
took  mueh  credit  for  what  they  called  this  oonoession  to 
the  Liberal  party ;  but  the  renilt  has  been,  that,  instead 
of  gaming,  the  Ballot  has  rather  lostground  by  the  tactics 
which  have  been  adopted.  Last  year  the  numbers  wero 
900  for,  and  317  apainst ;  this  prear  they  aro  217  uid 
335 ;  shewing  an  increase  of  eighteen  opponente  and 
only  seventeen  fnends.  Four  Cabinet  Ministers  voted 
against!  the  motion,  two  staid  away,  and  only  one,  Mr 
Poulet  Thomson,  voted  for  it  We  do  not  think  that 
there  is  much  probability  of  the  Ballot  being  carried  in 
Parliament  as  at  present  constituted;  for  even  were  it, 
by  any  chance,  to  get  through  the  Commons,  it  is  sure 
to  be  rejected  by  the  Lords.  Ministers,  during  the 
month,  have  had  the  narrowest  majorities  in  the  House ; 
the  third  reading  of  the  Jamaica  Bill  was  carried  only 
by  ten ;  and  the  reeolutions  on  the  Education  Scheme, 
first  by  five  and  then  by  two  i  so  that  it  is  evident  the 
Ministry  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Tories,  whenever  the 
latter  take  courage  to  resome  office.  The  gross  job  of 
giving  two  millions  and  a-half  for  Irish  railways,  has  been 
abandoned,  much  to  thedisappointment  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers. It  appears  that,  smce  1800,  the  Irish  have  received 
upwards  of  eight  and  a-half  millions  of  public  money. 
We  suspect  that  but  a  very  small  proportioa  of  tms 
sum  has  been  expended  for  the  general  benefit  at  Ire- 
land, however  much  it  may  have  improved  private 
estates.  The  Scottish  Judges*  Salary  Bill  was,  of  course, 
carried  triumphantly  through  the  Commons,  and  all  Mr 
WaUaee*s  amendments  rejected ;  but  most  unexpectedly. 
Sir  William  Rae  moved  an  amendment,  reducing  the 
retired  allowance  from  the  full  salary  to  two-thirds,  as 
it  is  at  present  The  Ministr}*  opposed  the  amendment ; 
but  as  they  could  not,  with  any  decency,  reject  an 
economical  proposal  coming  from  a  Tory,  they  did  not 
divide  the  House  against  it,  and  it  was  carried.  The 
object  of  Sir  Wilnun  Bae  is  no  doubt  to  prevent 
any  of  the  judges  retiring  at  present,  lest  their 
^aces  be  filled  up  by  Whig  lawyers.  When  the 
Tories  get  into  power,  'it  will  be  easy  to  get  an  Act 
allowing  the  iull  salary  as  retired  allowance,  and 
then  we  shall  haVe  plenty  of  retiremente  and  of 
Tory  i^pointments.  Only  seventy  Members  thought 
it  worth  while  to  divide  on  the  third  reading^  of  this  bill 
Mr  T.  Attwood*s  motion  for  a  Select  Committee  to  take 
into  consideration  the  prayer  of  the  ^  National  Peti- 
tion** for  the  Charter,  was  supported  by  forty-six  Mem- 
\en — a  greater  number  than  could  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  oppoeed  by  235.    The  Tories  have  rather  un- 


expectedly opposed  the  Penny  Postage  questtoa:  bstthsy 
wero  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  213  to  111 
Whether  it  will  get  through  the  Lords  unscathed,  isdoidit- 
ful.     It  is,  no  doubt,  a  measure  which  the  Tories  iraold 
like  to  have  the  popularity  of  carrying  tiiemsdves;  sod 
they  do  not  like  the  prospective  deficiency  of  revenoe  it 
may  occasion.     Whether  Ministers  are  very  sinooe  ia 
the  advocacy  of  the  Penny  Postage,  may  well  be  doubted; 
for  the  very  unusual  course  of  pledging  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  to  make  good  any  deficiency ;  and  even  inssit- 
ing  this  pledge  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill^  k)okB,  at  tlm 
period  of  the  Session  especially,  exceedmgly  like  inr- 
nishine  the  Lords  with  a  handle  for  ite  destructioiL    Be- 
sides, it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  House  csa 
bind  itself  bv  any  such  agreement  with  a  Ministry.    Is 
the  pledge  binding  on  a  new  House,  or  can  another  Mi- 
nistry nuike  it  available  ?    It  seems  time  enourii  to  sak 
the  House  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  when  that  defi- 
ciency occurs.    An  opposition  has  risen  up  to  the  Pernor 
Postage  from  a  quarter  that  could  not  have  been  anti- 
dpated,  viz.   the  stationws,  who  fear  their  busiDess 
will  be  injured  by  the  stamped  envelopes  being  fniniMi 
by  Government  or  by  a  single  stationer,  and  by  Iheir 
being  used  for  correspondence.    The  method  of  meet- 
ing &\s  objection  seems  obvious,  viz.  to  dispense  widi 
envelopes  altogether,  and  to  allowany  person  that  chooses 
to  send  paper  to  be  stamped,  in  the  same  way  as  paper 
for  newspapers  is  stamped  at  present. — Althougntbe 
Irish  have,  in  the  meanwhile,  lost  ihe  grant  for  nil- 
ways,  they  vrill  succeed  in  j^ting  dCOOO,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon.    Wfast 
has  become  of  a  grant  for  the  Edinbuish  Police,  wfaieb 
Sir  John  Campbell,  when  last  here,  said  he  consideicd 
as  reasonable  as  the  grants  for  the  Police  of  London  and 
Dublin?    Has  he  imide  any  appUcatioo  for  it  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?    We  suspect  not    IM 
him  be  reminded  of  this  matter  when  he  comes  here 
again. 

Education  Scheme.— .The  vote  of  £70,000  to  boUd 
additional  stables  for  her  Majesty  has  excited  little  s(- 
tention ;  but  that  of  £30,000  for  educating  the  People  lui 
been  a  constant  theme  of  discussion  for  some  weeks,  bsth 
by  the  periodical  preu  and  at  public  meetings.  It  if 
plain  that  the  Established  clergy,  and  their  supperttn, 
would  rather  not  have  the  People  educated  at  all,  if  diet 
are  not  to  be  educated  under  Uieir  superintendence^  ^ 
brought  up  free  from  all  SQrts  of  sectarian  doctrines,  htv- 
ever  numerous  and  reepectable  may  be  the  body  by  wUd 
these  doctrines  are  entertained.  It  is  now  obvioos  tikst, 
until  education  be  separated  ftom  state  or  sect  leligiee, 
no  genoal  system  can  be  adopted;  and  it  would  W 
quite  unjustifiable  to  take  money  frona  the  gwiersi  rev^ 
nne  of  the  country — a  great  part  of  which  is  centribsted 
by  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters — to  propagate  the 
opinions  of  black  prelacy.  It  appears  Tery  remarfceUe 
that  Presbyterian  clergymen  and  laymen  fthould  iasistthst 
no  schools  should  be  established,  in  England  or  Ireland  is 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopalian  CKiirch  are  set 
to  be  taught';  for  nothing  can  be  conceived  naore  eppmii^ 
to  their  Presbyterian  brethren  resident  in  ESagtend  sad 
Ireland.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  that  all  tbeieil  ftr 
religion  has  sprung  up  since  the  Toriee  were  tataed  eat 
of  office.  While  their  party  enjoyed  the  loaves  and  fiAor 
they  notoriously  gave  themselves  little  trouble  abeai  tk 
religious  instruction  of  the  People,  nor  whether  tach  is- 
stniction  was  given  by  Episcopalians  or  Dissfaim; 
nay,  they  allowed,  without  animadversion,  theosaadite 
be  annually  voted  for  the  propagation,  at  Maynooth,  ef  t^ 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Chnrch-bnikHaf,  tk 
agitation  for  additional  endowments,  and  the  iatieriv. 
tien  of  religious  instruction  into  every  achool,  are  aeai 
of  them  ten  years  old.  Before  that  period,  tktV^ 
might  be  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  read  In  the  wm 
respectable  schools ;  but  neither  waa  the  Gateehica 
taught,  nor  was  religious  instruction  of  any  klai  at- 
tempted to  be  given.  Considering  that  at  least  eight  «!• 
lions  must  be  annually  paid  to  the  clergy  of  all  tfrtC^ 
ferent  denominations  in  .  the  three  kingdoaasB  we  d^ 
that  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  niflit  he  mt&fUtdj 
instructed  In  religion;  and,  indeed,  we 
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before,  that  it  wm  to  tbe  grown  up  alone  that  the  ser- 
Tieet  of  the  dergj  were  Intended  to  be  conilned.  In  many 
English  towns— Carllile^  for  ezample-4he  Episcopal 
de^,  holding  ofllcial  situations  alone,  are  in  the  pro- 
poftioa  of  one  to  1000  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  sects ; 
so  that  their  labonrs  cannot  be  very  serere.  In  the  dty 
ef  Rdinbnrgh  we  bare  upwards  of  thirty  clerfymen  of 
the  BstahUshment,  and  nearly  ibrty  Dissenters,  indndinfr 
CalholioB  and  Episcopalians,  or  abont  seventy  in  all— . 
a  nomber  ezceedinf  tliat  of  tlie  whole  teachers  of  Eng- 
liih,  male  and  ftmale,  in  this  city.  If  the  Tory  scheme 
of  education  is  to  be  carried  Into  eflSect,  more  care  will 
leqoire  to  be  taken  tlian  hat  hitherto  I>een  done,  that  the 
•cboolmasten  not  onlyprofess  to  belong  to  the  Established 
Chorch,  bat  that  they  are  thoroughly  instructed  in,  and 
able  to  teach,  its  doctrines.  It  will  be  essential  that  erery 
schoolmaster  go  through  a  course  of  dirlnity,  and  be 
duly  examined  as  to  his  knowledge,  before  he  be  allowed 
to  teach  a  schooL  The  lax  system  that  has  hitherto  been 
followed  in  Scotland,  of  permitting  Dissenters — and, 
tmong  others,  Episcopalians — to  become  schoolmasters, 
and  eren  professors  in  unirersities,  must  no  longer  be 
tolerated ;  and  the  clergy  ought  to  take  much  blame  to 
tbeoiselves  for  so  long  overlooking  so  pemidous  a  prac- 
tice^ (as  ihep  must  think  it.)  A  schoolmaster  who  has 
not  studied  divinity  ought  no  more  to  be  allowed  (if  the 
Tory  scheme  ia  to  be  followed)  to  give  religions  instruc 
tkm  to  children  than  he  who  has  not  studied  medidne 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  prescribe  for  them. 

ENGLAND. 
As  has  long  been  generally  foreseen,  the  Clmrtiat 
Agitation  has  broken  out  in  open  riot.    It  i^pears  that, 
for  a  eonnderable  time  past,  nightly  meetings  had  been 
held  in  Ae  Boll  Ring  at  Birmingham,  where  the  usual 
seditbus  harangues  and  exhortations  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence were  addressed  to  the  mob ;  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  town  becoming  alarmed  at  the  continuance  of 
these  meetings,  and  desirous  to  put  them  down,  but 
not  having  a  sii^dent  police  force  for  the  purpose,  sent 
the  Mayor,  and  another  magistrate,  to  London,  who 
had  an  interview  on  the  subject  with  Lord  John  RussdL 
After  some  hesitation.  Lord  John  acceded  to  the  request 
of  Uie  magistrates,  to  send  to  Birmingham  a  body  of  the 
London  police ;  and  sixty  men  were  accordingly  dis- 
patched to  that  town  on  the  4th  of  July.     On  their 
arrival,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  there  happened^  as 
osoal,  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  Bull  Ring ;  the  police  mi- 
mediately  proceeded  to  diverse  it,  and  capture  the 
leaders;  hut    they    were  vigorously  resisted    bv  the 
Cbartii^  and  did  not  succeed  in  their  efforts  till  the 
Fourth  SU>yal  Irish  Dragoons  and  the  Rifle  Brinde 
came  to  their  assistance.     Dr  John  Taylor,  Coluns, 
Lovett,  and  several  other  Chartists,   were  taken  pri- 
soners, and  conveyed  to  Warwick  Jail ;  where  they  were 
treated  predselv  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had 
been  convicted  felons  :  their  hair  was  cut  off;  they  were 
forced  to  bathe  in  the  same  bath,  and  dry  themselves 
with  the  same  toweL  with   felons  having  cutaneous 
diseases ;  and  confined  to  the  prison  allowance,  being 
only  permitted  to  ^ud  threepence  per  day  on  other 
food,  and  not  allowed  the  means  of  cooking  anything 
they  purchased.    We  could  not  have  believed  that  such 
an  atroetty  conld,  at  the  present  day,  have  taken  phtce 
m  any  civilized  country,  and  especially  in  England, 
which  boasts  so  much  of  liberty.    In  law,  as  in  common 
sense,  every  person  is  hdd  to  oe  innocent  till  he  becon- 
▼ieted ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  crime  of  whidi  any 
one  is  aceosed,  Qovemment,  until  his  conviction,  has  no 
right  to  do  anything  more  than  detain  his  person.     They 
have  BO  right  to  reguUte  his  food,  if  he  choose  to  live 
on  his  own  means,  and  hr  less  to  cut  off  his  hair  or 
expose  hhn  to  contagions  diseases    Bail,  which  turned 
out  to  be  perfectly  rood,  was  refused ;  and  some  of  the 
prisonera  w«re  detained  m  jail,  among  fdons,  for  ten 
oayiu  tiU  the  Magistrates  made  up  thdr  minds  to  accept 
the  bail  wliidi  had  been  oflbred  when  they  had  been 
apprdiended.     A  day  or  two  afterwards,  forty  more  of 
ue  London  Police  arrived  at  Birmingham,  and  thdr 
presence  seems  to  have  greatly  uritated  the  ChartiBts. 


Matters,  however,  eontimied  quiet  mitil  the 
ing  of  Monday,  the  10th  of  July,  when  the 
again  collected  in  laive  numben;  and  being 
posed  dther  by  the  mihtarv  or  the  police,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates being  all  out  of  the  way,  taey  inade  an  attack 
on  the  Public  Office,  broke  all  the  windows  wtthoot 
oppoB&tion,  although  the  poKoe  were  stationed  widun, 
then  proceeded  to  break  open  several  shops,  strewed 
their  contents  about  the  streets,  and  having  afterwards 
made  a  fire  of  such  of  them  as  were  combustible,  they 
set  fire  to  two  houses,  both  of  which  were  completely 
destroyed.  The  rioters  drove  off  the  firemen  and  fire- 
engines  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  strong  escort  of  dragoons 
and  rifles  were  procured,  that  the  engines  were  allowed 
to  play  on  the  rames.  For  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  the 
mob  liad  undisputed  posseedon  of  the  town ;  for,  although 
the  magistrates  anticipated  a  disturbance,  both  from  &t 
information  they  had  received,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Monday  being  kept  as  a  holiday  by  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  working  classes,  and  although 
they  had  sat  during  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon  at 
the  Public-Office,  they  had  All  left  it  by  five  o*olook. 
They  could  hardly  fidl  to  be  aware,  from  their 
former  experience,  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  assem- 
blage or  outbreak,  it  would  most  probably  take  place 
aft^  dght  oMock  in  the  evening.  The  Tories,  in  both 
Houses  of  Partiament,  and  espedallv  tho  Duke  d 
Wellington,  made  a  severe  attack  on  the  Government 
for  the  appointment  of  magistrates  for  Birmingham 
which  they  had  made,  and  for  the  remisBness  with  which 
the  magistrates  had  discharged  thdr  duty.  Complaints 
of  the  same  kind  were  also  sent  to  the  Home-Office  from 
a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  an  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  has  been  instituted 
by  Government.  The  damage  is  estimated  to  amount, 
at  a  moderate  calculation,  to  between  £80,000  and 
£40,000 ;  which,  it  is  understood,  will  Ml  to  be  as- 
sessed on  the  town  of  Birmingham  alone,  and  not  on 
the  whole  county  of  Warwick.  Since  the  outbreak  on 
the  16lh,  the  town  has  been  kept  quiet ;  but  only  by  the 
display  cf  a  powerAil  military  force,  cannon  even  having 
been  stationed  in  the  sli^eots.  There  is  great  reason  to 
fear  shnilar  riots  in  theother  laige  manu&ctnring  towns; 
and  were  a  simultaneous  outbreak  to  take  place,  it  is 
doubtful  how  fiur  it  could  be  suppressed.  Such  is  the 
result  of  eight  years  of  Whig  Government  t 

Prices  axd  Waobs^— The  working  classes  must  now 
have  had  soAdent  experience  of  the  Tory  fallacy,  that 
wages  rise  as  prices  rise.  Good  wheat  is  now-OOs.  a  quar- 
ter; has  any  working  man  double  the  wages  now,  whidi 
he  had  little  more  thau  three  years  ago,  when  wheat  was 
36s.  ?  Have  not  many  of  the  working  classes  the  baud- 
loom  weavers  espedally— podtivdy  lower  wages  at  this 
moment  than  they  had  then  ?  And  is  not  employment 
more  difficult  to  be  got  ?  It  is  well  known  that,  for  the 
last  dx  months,  many  of  those  employed  in  the  cotton 
manufacture  have  not  had  more  than  three  or  four  days* 
wagn  a-week  ;  and  there  Is  liule  prospect  of  trade  reviv- 
ing. But,  in  troth,  can  anything  be  more  paradoxical 
than  to  assart  that  wages  rise  as  prices  rise  ?  that  Is,  that 
the  population  have  an  equal  supply  of  food  when  prices 
are  high  as  when  they  are  low ;  for  if  this  be  not  the  mean- 
ing, the  assertion  is  a  mere  juggle.  What  Is  the  cause  of 
high  prices  of  grain,  but  a  ddldent  supply  ?  In  this  ooim* 
try,  in  ordinary  years,  we  do  not  certainly  produce  mor^ 
ikon  mumgh  of  grain  for  our  consumption,  and  indeed 
the  population  is  kept  down  by  starvation  to  the  limit 
which  the  estates  of  our  landowners  will  ferd.  Suppose 
the  quantity  of  grain,  in  ordinary  years,  to  be  62  mlllious 
of  quarters  of  all  sorts ;  and  that  that  quantity,  or  two 
quarters  per  head,  is  entirdy  consumed  within  the  year,  at 
an  average  price  of  SOs.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats ;  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  an  equal  quantity 
can  be  consumed  by  each  of  the  population  when  prices 
have  risen  to  40a  or  00a  a  quarter— a  rise  which 
can  be  occasioned  only  by  a  deidency  of  the  crop,  a 
•nailer  quantity  of  grain,  say  40  or  46  milUen  quartsi% 
histeadof62mUlion8,beingprodncsd?  High^loesaie 
the  invariable  concomitant  of  scardty,  and  there  are  no 
faMtances  of  dearths  er  scardty  in  any  cooatry  which  hafn 
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not  Utm  aeeMKpaiiied  wiUi  tW  miaery  of  the  worliinf 
claMfi.  Ib  hifl  traatiie  of  annnlticf,  Mr  MUne  hai  firen 
DB,  from  ft  Smrtdith  author,  the  eharaeters  of  all  thecropa 
in  Sweden  from  1747  to  1803,  whethei  thnndant,  mid- 
dlinf  ,  actnty,  poor,  or  a  fiulnre,  with  the  deatha  in  each 
year;  and  the  eflfoct  of  an  abundant  or  scanty  crop  on 
human  lift  ia  abundantly  ahewut  aa  the  followiug  exasai* 
plea  teatify.  It  will  be  ohaenred  that  the  crop  of  one  year 
feeda  the  population  for  the  greater  part  of  the  next,  and 
therefore  we  fire  two  yean  alwaya  in  ancceaaion. 

1750  crop  abundant  deatha  68,846 

1751  *  middlinf  *  57,377 
1763  .  ftilure  •  74.931 
1783  •  poor  •  85,003 
1760           .           abundant            -           70*547 

1770  .  middUog  .  60,806 

1771  -  failure  .  71,577 

1772  .  acanty  -  00,081 

1773  .  middUnc  *  U7,509 
The  eflfect  of  the  two  deficient  cropa  on  the  mortality 

of  the  third  ia  here  auiBdently  apparent ;  and  did  our 
limita  allow,  we  could  quote  many  other  inatancee  to  the 
aame  effect.  It  ia  needleas  to  aay,  that  all  the  yeara  of 
extraordinary  mortality  were  yeara  of  high  pricea.  At 
all  timea,  high  pricea  of  food  have  been  the  precuraora  of 
turbulence,  aedition,  and  bloodshed,  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  much  of  the  prefaiiing  diaoontent  which  ex- 
lata,  would  be  alleriated  by  an  abandant  hanrcet  and 
the  reduction  of  prioee  to  aomethiog  nearer  to  the  rate  of 
wagca  than  esiata  at  the  preaent  moment 

SCOTLAND. 
^  Cokv*Law  LxoTURBa.^Mr  Paulton,  the  able  lec- 
turer on  the  Com-Lawa,  gave  two  admirable  lectniea 
againat  theee  lawa,  in  the  Waterloo  Roooia,  on  the 
16th  and  17th  July*  The  large  room  waa  completely 
crowded,  the  audience  conaiating  chiefly  of  the  working 
•laasea.  The  lecturer  waa  greatly  appUuded.  He  de- 
monatrated,  in  forcible  terms,  the  evils  arising  from 
this  atrocious  monopoly;  and  proved,  from  unquea- 
tionable  evidence,  that  the  manufacturea  of  thia  country 
have  already  auffered  aeverely,  and  that  our  foreign  trade 
ie  threatened  with  annihilation,  unleaa  theee  lawa  be  im- 
mediately repealed.  We  were  glad  to  observe  that  he 
made  a  copious  use  of  the  facte  and  arguments  which 
have  been  publiahed  in  this  Magasiae,  from  time  to  time, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws.  He  declared  bis  deter- 
mination ncTer  to  desist  from  agitation  till  he  carried  his 
point ;  and  aa  he  haa  an  eacellent  Toice,  a  ready  command 
of  language,  apeakiag  without  notea,  and  ia,  above 
all,  enthuaiaatie  in  the  cauee,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
hia  lecturee  will  be  attended  with  the  meet  aalutary 
eflSectft  At  the  conclndon  of  the  aeoend  lecture,  an  at* 
tempt  waa  made  by  the  Chartists  to  more  a  resolution 
#Dr  the  adoption,  by  the  meeting,  of  their  panacea, 
although  the  room  had  been  taken  for  the  exduaive  uae 
of  the  lecturer ;  but  the  good  aenae  of  the  workmen  put 
down  thia  attempt  to  obtrude  the  charter  into  a  meeting 
called  for  the  purpoee  of  hearing  a  lecture  on  a  different 
aulject.  Mr  Paulton  complained  of  thic  tyrannical  con- 
duet  of  the  CharUata,  who,  while  bawling  out  for  liberty 
themeelves^  eeem  determined  not  to  allow  liberty  to  othera 
to  advocate  any  opiniona  except  thoae  contained  in  the 
diarter.  It  ia  abeurd  to  wait  for  a  repeal  of  the  Com- 
Lawa  till  Univeraal  Snflrage  be  obtained.  Bad  aa  the  oon- 
atitution  of  Parliament  hae  hitherto  been,  experience  ahewi 
that  it  ia  not  impoasible  to  carry  good  aaeaeurea  through 
it,  when  the  People  are  in  eameat  We  hare^  within  a  few 
yeara,  obtained  a  repeal  of  the  Houae  Duty,  Beer  Duty,  of 
the  Teat  and  Coiporation  Acts ;  Catholic  Bmandpation, 
and  the  Abolition  of  Slavery ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Starvation  Lawa  would  haye  been  aeeured 
ere  now,  had  not  tlie  attention  of  the  working  daseee 
been  alaaoat  exduaively  directed  towarda  the  Charier. 
The  landed  Intereat  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Chartlata  they  cannot  eaeily  repay.  It  ought  to 
he  kept  In  mind,  that  the  vapeal  of  the  Com-Lawa  la  not 
a  matter  which  can  break  delay.  Theee  lawa  are  raiaing 
«p  mannflicturing  livala  fo  m  'tteonghMt  the  whole 


world.  Already  ia  our  eicport  of  eottea-eloth  ie  aumj 
conntriaa  annihilated ;  aoon  alao  will  theee  countries  dii- 
penee  with  our  twiat.  AU  the  operativee  in  tht  eotum 
trade— one  million  and  »Jialf  in  numbeaw-are  thnaloMd 
with  the  fate  of  the  hand-loom  wearera,  who  are  baisly 
able  to  earn  6^  a-week,  and  whose  wagea  have  bem 
aerioualy  reduced  at  the  very  time  that  the  price  ef  food 
haa  riaen*  There  if  little  probability  of  the  eharter  beisf 
the  law  of  the  land  for  some  years*  lu  the  meantioi^  the 
Com-Lawa  preaa  aeverely  on  thoae  for  whose  behoof  ths 
charter  ia  intended* 


TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
The  accounta  from  the  manufiicturing  diatricts  stlU  ceo^ 
tinue  unfavourable,  andt  in  many  placea,  numbers  ef  werii^ 
meii  are  either  unemployed,  or  working  only  three  or  fear 
days  a-week.  Some  of  the  ootton^Us  hare  been  stopped 
altogether,  particularly  thoae  belonging  to  the  Feels;  hot 
they  give  a  small  weekly  allowance  to  their  peopk,  te 
save  them  from  utter  starvation.  The  want  of  work  uA 
high  price  of  food,  are  two  of  the  chief  cauees  ef  the  dis- 
contents in  the  manufacturing  districts ;  and  them  dijcoa* 
tents  will  goon  increasing,  from  year  to  year,  until  mon 
work  and  cheaper  food  be  obtained.  There  ia  no  prscti. 
eal  mode  of  effecting  theee  olgecta  Imt  by  a  repeal  o(  tht 
Com-Lawa*  The  conflagration  of  manu&ctoriaa,  sbep% 
and  dwelling-houaea,  will  only  aggravate  the  evil ;  for,  u 
experience  teachea»  it  will  diive  the  maater  manufactoNn 
to  other  countries,  where  they  can  employ  their  capiul 
with  safety  and  without  fear ;  leaving  the  operatives  here 
to  enter  into  a  atili  more  fl«rce  atrug gle  than  at  pittent 
exiata  for  employment^  whereby  a  still  farther  redoctioa 
of  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  occasioned;  while  the  aiiito* 
cracy,  taking  advantage  of  the  disunion  between  the  aad. 
die  and  working  claasea,  will  continue  to  maintain  thi 
high  price  of  food.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  Chartisu  to  attack 
the  shops  of  Birmingham,  or  the  oottonmills  of  Laacs* 
ahire,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  charter ;  auch  atiackf 
will  give  little  disturbance  to  the  landowners,  who  bin 
the  whole  power  of  tlie  country  in  their  hands,  and  will 
only  drive  the  middle  claaees  to  co-operate  with  the  higher 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving,  at  eyery  aacrifloa,  law,  pe»c% 
and  order.  No  great  change,  auch  aa  that  demanded  hj 
the  Chartieta,  ever  took  place  in  any  country  by  thed&rtf 
of  the  operativee  unaided  by  the  middle  and  upper  claiM  \ 
and,  while  the  preaent  disunion  continuee,  the  anstooacj 
will,  aa  they  haye  hitherto  done,  trimple  qh  both. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Mas$  MkUm-^WU^t  ia  generally  thriving^  theofh, 
in  general  light  on  the  ground.  Rarley  may  yield  a 
fair  ratum,  though,  in  many  aituationa  it  ia  not  hjzoti. 
ant  Oata  promiae  an  average  produce.  Hay  is  a  Ufkt 
crop.  Potatoea  are  eyerywhere  healthy  and  n^lar,  with 
baldly  any  failurea.  The  produce  of  wool  ia  aatiifactorr, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  B$rmek4hire—Tnimtt 
are  reckoned  a  good  crop*  Potatoea  are  almost  uaiTcn. 
ally  a  failure;  in  many  inatancee  the  aeed  has  rotted  ia 
the  ground.  ^irlin^«Air#*^Wheat  ia  a  strong  crsp. 
Barley  and  oata  preaniae  fiiir.  Potatoea  aprung  up  with 
great  vigour,  andcontinue  vigonrooa*  Cotm  qf  Gmoris^ 
The  fly  haa  appeared  in  the  wheat  crop  in  great  nwhcnb 
but  the  extent  of  the  damage  cannot  yet  bo  aaceruiiwd. 
J?aa«-<Mri-.Tht  oom  cropa  art  generally  good*  Wbisi 
everywhere  appean  ia  good  oenoitian.  Oata  and  barky 
are  very  promiaing.  CaUkna^,  Oata  and  harieyleak 
welL  Turaipearealeoprowiaini^  3tt(tKe  bay  crap  hci% 
•a  elaewhere,  ia  a  complete  fiiUurai 

At  the  great  Invemem  aheep  and  wool  flrir,  whkh 
commenced  m  the  Uth  of  July,  the  denand  m^m 
waa  brisk ;  Cheviot  w«ldera  aold  from  9li.  lo  81a.,  baiaf 
an  advance  of  from  la.  to  2i.  8d.  above  laal  jear'a  i^m 
Cheviot  ewea  brought  ^rwn  14a.  to  Ilk «  bUdbl^ 
wedderm  16sl  to  89s.«  ewea,  10a.  t9  IH  Very  W$ 
wool  waa  disposed  o^  and  at  a  ndnctlon  of  fhwi  lOi*  ^ 
15a.  per  cmL  on  laat  year'a  pricea,  Cheviot  laid»»aelM<i 
eoldfiom  18a.  todOa^i  unwaahed>  Idn  to  Iftg.jkM' 
•oed9  8a.to9a.{  white,  IH  to  Ui, 
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Iif  oar  Monthly  PolitioAl  lUgistor,  an  oQtluM  of  pabHo  afikirfl,  «&d  of  meAsnrM  under  dioooMlony  those  ospoolaOy 
ivhilh  irffedt  the  interests  of  the  People  and  the  prospects  of  Reform,  is  regnUtf  l)r  trMSd.  To  this  Register  we 
wmf  now  refer  for  the  lesdhig  erents  of  a  Session,  memorable  abore  all  that  have  gone  before  it  for  abortions, 
iMOttBiMeneiet,  and  bad  fiuth.  It  opened  vnder  tile  tremonr  of  the  Dntham  Panic ;  and,  after  six  months  of 
booglhig,  abandoning,  and  jobbbig,  mingled  with  vaponr  and  ihodomontade,  has  ended  exactly  where  it  began. 
Giosda,  Janisiea,  Ireland,  National  Edoeation,  Chnroh  Rates,  remain,  as  to  permanent  settlement,  precisely  where 
tbsy  were.  The  Conty  Ooorts*  Bill,  and  ths  Sommsiy  Justice  Bill,  both  opposed  by  the  Tories,  hare  been 
withdrawn,  with  Lord  John  Rdisell's  nsoal  politeness  to  that  party.  Ballot  has  gained  nothing  that  is  per- 
••ptible,  and,  aoeording  to  Lord  Howiok,  a  lose  i  and  the  Corn- Law  Abolition,  whatever  progress  it  is  making 
among  ths  Psople,  has  reoelted  a  Uow  in  Parliament,  which,  were  strength  eqnal  to  good- will,  woidd  prove 
fatal  The  single  national  measnre  of  the  Session,  the  Penny  Postage,  is  scarcely  yet  to  be  reckoned  npon 
as  won;  though  there  is  hops  it  most  be  carried-Huid  little  gratitude  due  to  Mr  Spring  Rice  after  all  What 
MH  we  say  of  the  state  of  a  eoontry  cbumii^  to  poaseas  a  representative  constitution,  where  the  communica- 
tion of  the  cttisens  by  the  post^  having  most  nnwisely  and  nnjnstly  been  made  a  source  of  public  revenue,  and 
lbs  People  having  at  UMt  perceived  the  necessity  of  redressing  an  abuse  which  ought  never  to  have  been  toler* 
ited,  aequiesefngi  upon  eomptdaion,  is  made  the  cause  of  extravagant  laudation  of  the  Ministry  t  How  gracious  and 
Iboootifal,  not  openly  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  nation  to  est  its  cortespondenoe  free,  upon  whatever  other  interest 
the  prosumed  deficit  of  fevenue^^^hieh  the  People  must  make  good— Should  be  shifted  !  This,  however,  we  con^ 
•ider  a  measure  of  such  invaluable,  sttch  unimaginable  advantage,  that  it  might  of  itself  redeem  an  otherwise 
•bertive  Ssssioii^  had  it  sprung  spontaneonsly  from  the  €Kyvemment,  instead  of  having  been  forced  upon  it.  It  will 
le  more  for  education^  fof  the  instmctiott  of  the  People,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  promotion  of  good 
norski,  than  all  the  Parliamentary  grants  that  can  be  phMsed  in  ths  Jobbing  hands  of  the  Whigs,  should  they  wriggle 
ssd  ssssaw  on  in  oflbe  much  longer  than  their  friends  dare  anticipate.  And  yet  the  mere  Downing  Street  pro« 
■posts  of  the  Whigs  eertoinly  do  not  look  gloomier  than  last  year.  The  light  of  the  Queen^s  countenance  shinetf 
•poa  tbem ;  and  their  grasp  of  jrtaee  Is,  in  the  meanwhile,  growing  more  firm,  from  causes  Which  may  be  found  in 
ilM  hisiofy  of  every  limited  monarch  that  ever  lived*  The  Oabinet,  as  reconstructed,  reseihbles  a  house  bnlH  upon 
fiiloo  levels  aftd  a  ermnbBng  foundation.  If  the  rickety  erectkm  hold  together  for  a  time,  it  gathers  a  kind  of 
Mtifloial,  unsafe  solidity,  from  merely  sinkings  bi  all  its  parts,  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  line  of  the  orighml  bias* 
It  inay  be  far  off  the  true  plumb,  but  iU  materials  are  getting  knitted  and  firm ;  and  it  may  ftlso  be  patched  Up  and 
bttttressed^  from  tioM  to  time,  exactly  after  the  fashiM  of  the  Mdboume  6abhiet.  To  this  propping  and  patdifaig  both 
Terias  and  Chartists  have,  during  the  ssislon,  indireetly  contributed. 

I«rd  Mdbottme  is  not  only  a  fortunate  Mniister,  but  a  potent  person.  Plrst  oatne  home  Lord  Durham,  breathfaig 
ftre  and  fury,  and  threatening  to  extinguish  every  Whig  Minister  of  thorn.  Since  the  magic  whispers  of  Itichard 
tf  Lad|y  AoAe,  no  change  has  been  more  wonderfM  than  that  in  the  tone  of  his  Lordship.  Belfdre  facing  the 
trceehorons  parties.  Lord  tyuAvm  was  to  do  such  things  for  Canada  as  were  to  astonish  the  Old  World  and  th4 
Hew.    Hii  Lordship's  patriotism,  as,  OA  former  occasions,  has  unhappily  been  e^tinguidied  in  its  own  smoke. 

The  Tory  blnndets  In  taoties  have  not  been  few.  Sir  Robert  PeOl  and  Mr  Goulbum  have,  in  partiedlar,  by  their 
oppositlen  to  Cheap  Postage,  done  great  injury  to  their  faction.  All  the  commerekil  part  of  the  nation-^^and 
there  is  toe  much  of  H,  unnatoral  as  it  may  seem,  Tory  at  hear^-^were  anxions  for  the  measure;  and  theso 
Middle^Glasa  Tories  are  not  only  olfended  at  an  ill^thned  and  fruitless  opposition,  but  fdmiahed  with  a  pretext  for 
withdniwlng  their  confidence  f^om  their  leader,  preparatory  to  the  abandonment  of  their  party,  if  the  Whigs  are 
fikdy  to  eontbioe  long  in  the  ascendant.  Had  the  reasonable  part  of  the  Tories  opposed  the  Education  Orant,  not 
i^on  the  narrow  and  bigoted  principles  of  Ohurchmen,  but  as  a  reguhtf  job,  pkoing  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
ttnuaUy  in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  to  be  expended,  if  not  as  secret  service  money,  yet  dispensed  chiefly  to  Irish  ad- 
herents, they  would  have  stood  better  with  tiie  community  |  who  now  laugh  at  the  dignified  rebuke  which  the  Church 
has  drawn  npon  its  head  from  the  Crown.  These,  and  other  errors  in  tactics,  to  which  Sir  Robert  is  driven  from 
Mig  in  reality  the  dave  of  the  prejudices  of  those  of  whom  he  pretends  to  be  the  master  or  guide,  have  htrgely 
konefltei  the  Ministry.  As  men,  they  ought  to  have  their  mouths  in  the  dust ;  but,  as  placemen,  they  may  be 
Allowed  to  9%nH.  They  have  tomed  the  comer.  They  are  on  the  winning  side — that  side  which  ever  wins  golden 
opinkmSk  The  Chartists  have  also  powerfully  Contributed  to  the  temporary  stability  of  the  Government.  Liberal 
laea,  of  CMitious  and  tbnid  disposition^-Hiisgusted^  on  the  one  side,  with  the  high-flying  tyrannical  doctrines  of  the 
old  Torie%  who  really  give  the  law  to  th^  ostensible  leader— and  alarmed,  on  the  other,  at  the  violence  of  the 
Chartists,  who,  professing  the  purest  political  creed,  are  yet  chargeable  with  the  grossest  folly  in  their  daSly  Ian* 
gosge,  leading  to  acts  and  consequences  which  it  is  fearful  to  contempUte-^naturally  fall  into  the  middle  course^ 
CoostrvatiTe- Whiggism.  Any  state  of  thmgs  seems  preferable  to  Reform  ushered  in  by  riot,  spoliation,  and  burning 
The  Birmiaghain  rioten  have  madejmore  Whig-C<m8srvatives  hi  a  week  than  the  rul'mg  faction  could  othenrise  have 
drawn  to  tbelf  baaMers  In  years  among  good  men.  They  have  done  worse>-they  have  risked  putting  back  the 
eaxtee  of  National  Improvement  for  an  incalculable  period.  They  have  demonstrated  their  own  weakness  and  folly 
•hamad  their  liigb  pt^ieal  laith,  and  furnished  their  enemies  with  weapons  against  themselves,  whkh  it  will  not  be 
M«f  to  pae«j«  Wera  more  fallacious  arguments  nseded  for  accompHshhig  the  desireof  the  Whigs,  to  bring  the  country 
under  an  armed  Police  to  be  wielded  by  Downing  Street,  Birmingham  furnishes  them.  Is  it  wished  to  be  proved 
^At  the  People  are  unfit  for  the  ezeroiM  of  the  Franchise,  who  dare  deny  that  the  incendiaries  and  spoliators 
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iombag  tiiete  mobs  tfmatimSit?  There  is,  no  doabt,  mwsii  enggnaiion  oa  all  aidtt ;  and  evecy  pioUbi% 
that  the  real  daUnqitents  were  a  nare  handfiil  of  unruly  boys  and  women,  irritated  by  the  London  Polk^ 
mialed  by  pereons  whmn  it  ie  eharity  to  call  only  fools,  and  not  checked  with  sufficient  promptitude.  Bat  Chiitini 
will  not  the  less  bear  the  blame  of  all  the  unhaj^y  or  lawless  outrages  which  hare  takm  pboe ;  its  doetrin«  irilL 
now  be  judged  by  their  fruits  at  Birmingham.  This  may  be  as  unjust  as  to  impute  the  cruelties  cf  Cortei  or 
Piiasfo  to  the  religion  under  the  ssAStion  of  which  they  pretended  to  commit  their  atroeities ;  but  it  is  thoB  mn 
judge.  The  original  enor  of  the  Chartists  was  their  separation  from  the  great  body  of  the  Middle  Claai,  adfo- 
eating  Reform  to  some  extent^  with  the  Abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws ;  and  the  tone  of  defiance  assumed,  when  t 
oonnnmi  interest  and  common  sympathies  enjoined  the  strictest  ooofi^ce  and  union.  Nor  was  iSbs  Middle 
dam  without  their  share  of  blame  {  and  that  a  largeshare.  The  unnatural^  unwise^  and  most  depUnaUe  giowiii| 
alienation  of  these  cIssms,  we  have  long  held  to  be  the  very  worst  symptom  of  the  social  progress.  What  woe  a 
Whig  or  a  Tory  ruling  faction,  or  both  combined,  if  the  People — the  PdopU  in  th6  wide,  majestic,  and  only  trM 
sen8e-.were  reasonable,  united,  and  true  to  themselTss  ?  At  this  daulL  juncture,  there  stili  Is  a  g^eam  of  light. 
The  rational  and  sober-minded  part  of  the  Chartists,  whidi,  we  beliere,  to  be  a  iresy  great  minority  of  the  whirie 
body,  must  now  be  quite  aware  of  the  folly,  conceit,  and,  we  fear,  selfishness  or  treachery  of  some  of  thtir  leaden. 
They  are  aware  that  many  of  the  Middle-Cbtfs  Reformers,  though  reprobating  the  conduct  of  these  leaderB,  ue 
warmly  attached  to  their  profeated  objects,  as  embodied  in  the  Charter.  They  hare  what  in  former  times  would 
have  been  reckoned  a  respectable  minority  in  Parliament ;  and  every  one  of  these  advantages  is,  in  the  meanvfaile, 
thrown  away,  or  neutralized  by  the  wild  speedies  at  the  late  pnbho  meetings,  and  the  fiUal  outbreak  at  Birming- 
ham, while  Whigs  and  Tories  stand  by  ei(ulting.  Now,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  one  man  is  t 
thoQsand  who  have  subscribed  the  Charter,  who  does  not  strongly  condemn  and  abjure  speeches  and  aetioDi 
which  would  be  perfectly  in  phuse  in  the  disciples  of  Thom,  or  in  those  of  the  violent  Tory,  OastlOT ;  but  whidi  an 
unworthy  of  reflecting  men,  who  wish,  in  sincerity,  to  work  out  their  political  emancipation  by  the  oidy  pmtidif- 
ble  means— -union,  order,  and  perseverance.  The  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  ong^t,  in  its  arcaBgements  lai 
deportment,  to  be  the  model  of  every  People  contending  against  power  for  their  ri^ts.  It  is  the  true  neinil 
Mhool  for  agitators ;  and,  with  its  example  before  us,  there  is  Jittle  excuse  for  errors  so  grievous  as  those  «• 
lament.  There  the  violator  of  the  public  peace,  the  robber  of  fire-arms,  the  man  guilty  of  any  act  or  speeeb 
wfaioh  atight  be  construed  into  lawless  or  seditious,  was.  denounced  as  the  worst  enemy  of  the  body ;  Mkmowaodi 
from  the  rostrum,  anathmnatised  from  the  altar,  branded  and  expeUed  from  the  Assodation.  The  same  puniili- 
ment  is  due  to  those  who  have  made  the  principles  of  the  Charter  the  cloak  of  their  neSuioua  acts ;  a  punidb- 
ment  justly  due  to  their  erunes,  and  to  the  character  of  the  National  Body  which  they  have  mjiured.  Tliey  an 
not  Chartists,  however  they  may  abuse  the  name ;  and,  if  not  knaves,  they  are  headstrong  fools — as  ignanat  si 
the  infant  who  beats  the  table  on  wfaioh  it  has  broken  its  own  head — or,  as  probably,  plunderers  in  diiguisa.  la 
a  eommunity  like  Birmingham,  it  is  turely  possible  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  it  is  a  booades 
dntj.  Temperate  and  reflecting  men,  who  seek  only  ihea  rights,  ought  at  once  to  separate  Uiemselves  fron 
those  vdiose  conduct  and  language  give  but  too  much  countenance  to  the  prevailing  outary,  thai  the  otjest  d 
the  Chartists  is  plunder,  or  a  violent  division,  the  robbers*  sharing,  oi  property.  None  are  more  thorou|^  cdbt 
▼inoed  of  the  general  frUaey  of  this  charge  than  oursdves ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  are  we  desirous  that  it 
should  be  instantly  met  and  rebutted.  In  this  oouxse  <^  exculpation  iduek  the  Chartists  owe  to  themselTai, 
and  in  tiie  middle  and  lower  olass,  freling  the  urgent  necessity  of  forgetting,  forgiving,  and  uniting,— is  our  hope. 
Upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  condnot  (^  the  Birmingham  Magistracy,  veiled  as  it  is  in  obscurity  and  point-bhak 
contradiction  on  matters-<tf-£act,  no  one  can  pronounoe ;  but  we  may  safely  aver,  that  with  the  local  Foree^  the 
Hilitary  at  hand,  and  the  wniiiy*^  power  of  swearing  in  Special  Constables,  the  need  of  a  foreign  fono  sonU 
not  be  all  at  once  urgent ;  while  the  consequences  of  the  irritating  incursion  of  the  London  Police  turned  out  pre- 
tisely  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  Wherever,  in  hurge  towns,  the  Police  Force  shall  be  employed  sgaisit 
a  mob  eoosisting  of  the  same  kind  of  materials,  men  inflamed  and  desperate  the  same  or  worse  eon- 
sequences  may  be  anticipated.  The  People  are  subdued  to  the  r^guUr  soldiery,  but  the  amed  Poliee  wSL 
hmg  be  fimndas  hatefiil  to  them  as  the  yeomanry ;  which  is  the  most  detested  and  exasperating  kind  of  force  that  baf 
ever  been  empk^yed  in  quelling  riots,  and  that  which,  in  harshly  putting  down  a  popular  ontbreaky  sows  deeply  tba 
seeds  of  ^soontent  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  Manchester  Massacre :  but  are  its  eonsequettoes  obhtefated? 
Happily  in  the  tumults  at  Birmingham  no  lives  have  been  lost  Though  both  the  poUoe  and  the  mob  acted  «i& 
great  brutality^  and  it  may  take  a  long  while  to  allay  the  irritation  that  has  arisen,  the  stains  of  blood 
are  not  left  One  thing  is  obvious  from  these  disorderiy  assemblies : — the  People  oi  every  large  tots 
ought  to  have  some  fixed  phuse,  say  their  public  resort  for  recreation,  where  they  may  midistnrbed,  aad 
unwatehed  by  the  police^  hold  their  meetings  for  discussion ;  and  having  this,  thdr  leaders,  or  those  who  eaU 
them  together,  ou^  to  hM  themselves  responsible  for  their  good  conduct,  and  for  their  not  stonggling  about  tin 
streets  in  disorderiy  ban<h^  under  cover  of  which,  thieves,  and  all  manner  of  vagrants,  may  find  license  to  bisak 
the  peace,  in  order  to  commit  depredations  on  property.  The  riots  of  Bristol  were  not  incited  by  politieil 
agitators,  but  by  prise-fighters,  pilferers,  and  other  bad  chancters,  who  earried  off  whatever  spoil  they  could  fiai 
In  Birmingham  it  is  a  more  alarming  symptom  tiiat  we  hear  of  no  thefts,  and  that  the  infiuiated  Pec^  sflksal^ 
need  the  articles  of  silver  which  they  took  from  one  shop  as  nussiles  in  theur  fieroe  onset  <ni  the  police  Tha 
giatification  of  their  revengeful  passions  waa  dearer  at  that  moment  than  silver  or  gold ;  but  saida  men  arsaed 
on  this  account,  less  dangerous  memben  of  society,  nor  is  it  kas  necessary  that  the  Binnb^am  Chartists  sbosU 
openly  dsnounee  them  aiid  all  their  works. 
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Tbbrb  is  to  be  no  end  to  works  upon  America. 
It  is  the  one  serious  subject  which  never  becomes 
itale,  and  of  which  we  can  never  hear  enough. 
The  reason  for  this  is  painfully  obvious.    We 
are  a  little  jealous,  and  perhaps  a  very  little 
envious,   of  our  vigorous^  hearty,  and  thriving 
Republican  neighbour;   and,  though  too  proud 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  not  a  little  anxious  to 
ateertain  the  secret  of  her  astonishing  prosperity, 
or  ability  *'  to  go  a-head  "  at  so  tremendous  a 
rate.    In  relation  to  the  United  States,  Britain 
is  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  an  impoverished 
and  decaying   aristocratic   family,    excessively 
proud  of  its  Norman  descent ;  yet,  while  it  affects 
contempt,  sore,  and  envious  of  the  upstart  par- 
venu,  whom  great  wealth,  acquired  by  industry, 
enables  to  eclipse  it  in  the  external  signs  of 
rank,  as  well  as  in  substantial  command  over  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.    We  look  upon 
America,  in  short,  much  as  some  poor  outworn 
l^rench  noble  of  the  old  regime  may  upon  the 
Bothschilds,  when  their  respective  vanities  hap- 
pen to  come  into  collision;  allowing  that,  how  rich 
soever  those  new-gilt  brass  barons  maybe,  yet  they 
are  not  the  less  plebeian,  vulgar,  and  unbaptized 
•^ews.  In  like  manner,  the  people  of  America  may 
be  universally  the  best-educated  and  fattest-fed, 
the  best-clothed,  and  the  best-lodged  nation,  as  a 
nation,  in  the  world;  but  then  they  have  no  Court, 
no  Church,  no  titles,  and  no  nobility ;  and,  more, 
over,  they  don't,  like  refined  Europeans,  swallow 
their  saliva.  The  wor]<|^  people  eat  molasses  with 
bacoo,   and   maid-servabts  sometimes  go  with- 
out  caps,  and,  in  some  instances,  either  for  use 
or  ornament,  wear  spectacles,  and  take  a  good 
deal  of  their  own  way,  just  like  their  mistresses. 
Now,   it   is   obvious  that   a  people  without  a 
Church    can   have  no   religion;  and  without  a 
Court,  and  an  aristocratic  order,  no  good.breed- 
Ing  among  the  higher,  nor  reverence  among  the 
lower   orders.     Bating  these  social  vices  and 
essential  wants,  the  American  people  are  found 
wonderfully  like  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts 
of  Great  Britain.   As  for  a  lady  or  a  gentleman, 
it  is  notorious,  that  such  a  phenomenon  is  not  to 
be  met  with  throughout  the  Union,  save  in  the 
Southern    States,    where    great    refinement   of 
manners  i^  to.  be  found,  aa  the  jiatural  Qonse- 
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qnence  and  accompaniment  of  one  set  of  men 
and  women  being  the  instruments  of  degrading 
another  into  brutes.  Captain  Marryat,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  is  much  less  finical  as  to  merely  con. 
ventional  usages,  and  silver-fork  questions,  than 
some  of  his  gentlemanly  precursors  ;  and, 
bating  a  few  prejudices,  much  less  addicted  to 
dogmatize  and  lay  down  the  law  and  Gospel, 
than  his  philosophical  ones.  If  liberality  enlarges 
his  candour,  it  also  impairs  the  consistency  of 
his  judgments  on  men  and  manners.  Allowing 
for  certain  modes  of  thinking,  which  in  him  can 
hardly  be  called  prejudice,  he  is  as  impartial  a 
writer  as  he  is  a  quick  and  penetrating  observer. 
It  iff  going  far  to  assert  this  much,  yet  we  rather  | 
think  the  Americans  themselves  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  satisfied  with  his  report  of  them,  which 
is  saying  a  great  deal. 

He  sets  out  by  telling  them  that  he  owes 
them  no  gratitude ;  they  shewed  him  but  scanty 
hospitality,  and  often  insulted  and  annoyed  him. 
But  this  he  attributes  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
unhandsome  conduct  of  former  travellers ;  and 
he  disclaims  the  meanness  of  retaliation.  It  is 
true,  that  the  very  latest  travellers  have  been 
more  favourable ;  but  the  Americans  are  not  yet 
appeased  for  the  strictures  of  the  Trollopes  and 
Kembles,  and  Halls  and  Hamiltons ;]  and,  while 
they  actually  insulted  Captain  Marryat,  they 
boast  of  having  crammed  and  mystified  Miss 
Martinean,  and  exult  in  the  successful  hoax.  This 
bad  faith,  or  breach  of  morality,  put  Captain 
Marryat  on  his  guard ;  and  he  has  been  cautious 
of  asserting  anything  for  which  he  had  not 
sufiicient  evidence.  A  breach  of  morals  may  be 
too  serious  a  name  for  the  humorous  offence, 
especially  as  we  remember  Miss  Edgeworth  makes 
her  Irish  Lady  Gtoraldine  delight  in  cramming 
and  hoaxing  a  pedantic  Englishman  about  to 
publish  his  travels  in  Ireland;  yet  it  is  an 
offence  hardly  extenuated  by  the  apology,  that 
hoaxing  and  hyperbole  constitute  the  major  part 
of  American  humour. 

If  th«y  have  the  tUgbtett  sospidon  thac  a  foieigaer  is 
about  to  writ«  a  book,  nothing  appears  to  give  them  eo 
much  pleasure  as  to  try  to  mislead  bim :  this  has  con* 
stantly  been  practised  upon  me,  and,  for  all  I  know,  they 
may  in  some  instances  bare  been  successful ;  if  they  have, 
all  I  can  say  of  the  story  is,  that  <<  m  non  e  vero,  sHben 

,  trovat^i'*  that  it  might  hav«  happened. 
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Paragfaph  from  a  New  York  Paper, 
^  That  old  deaf  English  maiden  lady,  Mist  Martineau, 
who  traTelled  through  some  of  the  States,  a  ftvf  yfare 
since,  gives  a  full  account  of  Mr  Pointdest^rs*  d«Dth  ( 
unfortunately  for  her  veracity,  the  gentleman  itill  liy«s ; 
but  this  is  about  as  near  the  truth  as  the  majority  of  her 
statements.  The  Loafing  English  men  and  women  who 
visit  America,  as  penny-a-liners,  are  perfectly  understood 
here,  and  Jooathun  aiPQses  himself  whenever  he  meets 
themt  ^  imposini  upon  their  credullly  the  moit  absurd 
staviet  which  he  can  invent  i  which  they  swallow  whole, 
go  home  with  their  eyes  stidcing  out  of  their  heads  with 
wonder,  and  print  all  they  have  heard,  for  U>e  benefit  of 
John  Buirs  calves.** 

Added  to  this  humorous  fancy,  the  different 
States  misrepresent  each  other^  or  mM«Mribe 
each  other,  much,  we  presume,  as  the  people  of 
London  paint  all  Yorkshlremen  as  ebeatf^  and 
Lincolnshiremen  as  heavy  and  stupid : — 

Boston  tarps  up  her  erudite  pose  at  New  York ,  PhiU 
adelphia,  in  her  pride^  looks  down  upon  both  New  York 
and  Boston  ;  while  New  York,  chinking  her  dollars, 
swears  the  Bostonians  are  a  parcel  of  puritanical  prigi, 
and  the  Philadalphians  a  would-be  ariatoeracy.  A  wetu 
em  man  from  Kentucky,  when  at  Tremont  House,  in 
Boston,  bef'gfd  me  particularly  not  to  pay  attention  to 
what  they  said  of  bit  State  in  that  quarter.  Both  a  Vir. 
ginian  and  Tenesseean,  when  I  was  at  New  York,  did 


Al  BoetoQ,  I  was  drinking  champagna  at  a  soyper, 
'<  Are  you  drinking  champagne?**  said  a  young  Bostonian* 
«  That*s  New  York— take  claret ;  or,  if  you  will  drink 
champagne,  pour  it  into  a  green  glass,  and  they  will 
think  it  Koek  ;  champagne*t  not  right."  How  are  we  to 
distingnisk  between  right  and  wrong  in  this  queer  world  P 
At  New  Yorki  they  do  drink  a  great  deal  of  ehampafne  \ 
It  is  the  small  beer  of  the  dinner-Uble.  Champagne  be. 
comes  associated  with  New  York,  and  therefore  \$  not 
right.  I  will  do  the  New  Yorkers  the  justice  to  say,  that, 
aa  far  as  drinks  are  coneemcd,  they  are  above  prejudiee  { 
all*8  right  with  them,  provided  there  ia  w^gh  of  it. 

This  paragraph  ia  an  apt  ipteimtii  of  Captain 
Marryat'a  manner  of  getting  on ;  a  fair  though  a 
shrewd  statement,  often  elosiag  with  a  sharp  sly 
hit.  At  an  early  period  ef  hia  residanee,  he  made 
np  his  mind  to  rafuse  all  invitations ;  and  hia 
work  has  not  suffered  frsm  hissubsaqutnt  indepen- 
dence of  the  social  influences.  Captain  Marryat 
gets  rid  at  the  outset  of  a  systematic  account  of 
America  aa  a  naUony  by  boldly  denying  that  it  is 
a  nation  at  all.  It  ia  '^  a  ehaotic  maas^"  that,  in 
time^  may  take  form  as  a  nation  or  nations.  But  its 
present  chaotic  state  is  well  worth  consideration. 
America  has.  ha  acknowledges,  begun  its  career 
under  singularly  favourable  anapicee^  albeit  the 
great  wanta  we  have  specifted.  It  had^  wben  it 
started,  neither  church,  king,  nor  nobility ;  nei. 
ther  a  law  of  primogeniture,  nor  a  privileged  or« 
der ;  but  in  lieu  of  these,  '^  industry,  activity, 
and  eourage".-»we  will  add,  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, with  a  decided  biaa  among  its  people  to  free 
civil  institutions.  According  to  Ci^tain  Marryat^ 
Washington  left  hia  emancipated  country  a  Re- 
public, but  it  baa  changed  itaelf  into  a  pure  De* 
mocracy.  This  nice  classic  distinction  between 
a  Republic  and  a  pure  Democracy  will  not  readily 
be  understood  in  America,  where,  we  apprehend, 
a  Republic  is  valued  only  as  it  approximates  to 
a  Democracy.  Captain  Marryat's  definition  of  a 
Democracy  is,  that  tb©  representative,  even  af- 
ter the  election,  must  vote  aa  bis  conatitiiente 
direct  bim.    In  thia  tow,  tha  T^ryeoaatitMiMy  J 


of  Ipswich  is,  at  present,  purely  democratical ; 
and  Kilkenny  would  have  been  another  democra- 
tic ssctiqnof  the  empire, bad  Mr  Hume  submitted 
to  th9  dictation  of  a  part  of  bis  constituent!.  It 
is  of  less  consequence  to  trace  the  distinctioD,  as 
Captain  Marryat  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a 
Democracy  witb  all  its  imperf^otiDuSjig  the  ibm 
of  fovernmenti  best  pulled  to  ti^$pr$s€nt00nd\tien 
of  America*  becauae  under  It  tba  couatiy  has 
made,  and  will  continue  to  "  make,  the  most  ra- 
pid advonoea*"    When  it  is  found  necessary  for 
society  to  pause,  or  to  make  a  dead  halt,  oli. 
garchical  institutions  will  no  doubt  be  found  more 
eflleaeious :  but  our  author  does  not  fix  the  period 
when  this  may  take  place  ;  and  he  even  regards 
it  as  presumptuous  to  calculate  the  time.    We 
can  venture  to  guess  at  it.      The  Amerieans 
being  a  thoroughly  commonsensioal  and  utili- 
tarian people,  will  eertiMnly  abandon  their  Pe* 
mocratic  institutions,  and  adopt  tbose  of  ol4er 
communities,  the  moment  they  perceive  that  tbe 
latter  tend  more  to  the  b^ppineaa  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  living  under  tbem. 

The  first  and  ligbtor  part  of  tbe  work  eoB* 
sista  of  extracts  Arom  the  traveller's  diary.  Is 
it  bis  random  oboervationa  on  nationol  end  tadi- 
vidual  ohariMster,  and  on  manners,  are  embodied, 
together  witb  descriptions  of  a  oountry  of  wbieli 
bo  has  aeon,  if  not  osootly  overyUiing,  yei 
nearly  all  that  ia  really  wortb  sooiBg;  iJkt 
groat  cities,  the  new  cities,  and  tbo  institatioti 
of  all  kinds,  wbicb  are  peculiar  to  the  Uaitti 
Statest  He  dashes  at  once,  seamao^Iike,  into  Ike 
heart  of  his  nnrrotjvo,  with  tho  mon  heaviof  Dm 
anchor  of  the  good  ship  QtM^ec,  in  which  k$mM» 
to  the  Yankee  salt-water  lyrio  pf  ^%  Brown, 
«sUy  Brown,  Oh  my  dear  Sally !  {^ngle  Hb$*) 

Oh  Sally  Brown  I  (Chorum) 
Sally  Brown  of  Babble  AI4y*  (Single  m«.) 

Oh  SaUly  Brown  !  (Chorfu.) 
1  went  to  town,  to  get  MSia  toddy, 

Ob  Bally  Brown  { 
•Twaan't  fit  for  any  body, 

Oh  Sally  Brown  I 
Sally  if  a  bright  piuiattar ;  (Single  voice,) 

Oh  Sally  Brown  !  (Chorut,) 
Pretty  girl,  bnt  can't  get  at  her. 

Oh  SaUy  Brown !  (Chomo,)  kc^  to. 
But  we  mar  the  effect  of  thia  dmrnatio  P^^ 
ing,  by  suppressing  the  reoitativo  or  dialofai. 
Captain  Marryat  landed  at  Now  York  ^  ^h 
1897,  just  when  half  the  merchnoto  of  the  stj 
had  been  deolared  bankrupt.  Univorsol  diiasf 
and  apprehension  then  prevoilod,  aoc^eediaf 
•xcessivo  panic. 

s  Vot  a  imile  on  one  orantmance  amooir  ^  cm»d  wM 
paw  and  repaee ;  hnrried  steps,  care-worn  ftccl^  p^ 
exchangee  of  salutation,  or  baaty  communication  of  lad- 
cipated  min  before  the  ean  goee  down.  Hoe  two  tt 
three  are  gmtheted  on  one  aide,  whlsp^tef  and  wiickhBf 
that  they  are  no(  overheard ;  there  a  solitary  iadityail, 
with  hie  armi  folded  and  bis  bat  sloncbed*  bruading  9nt 
departed  afflnence.  Mechabici,  thrown  out  of  tm^]»J9^ 
are,  pacing  up  and  down  with  the  air  of  Camiahed  wefm. 
The  violent  rtioek  has  been  eommunioated,  like  that  f^ 
elaetridtf  ,  through  tba  conatry  to  a  diaCnaca  of  hniwi' 
of  miles,  Canals  lailroadf,  and  all  public  voNd  kt^ 
been  diacontinoed  t  and  tbe  Irish  emigrant  Isaas  90^ 
hie  shanty,  with  hii  spade  idle  in  hia  band,  and  itVi% 
aa  his  thonghta  wander  bade  to<his  <        '^ 
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All  Um  ^Milct  kiiYft  ilo|^M  ptyiMit  in  spatle,  mi 
tkm  it  lot  a  doll»r  hi  b«  liad.  I  walktd  dowii  Wall 
ftti«ii»  ai4  Ha4  ^  fiiMiviii«af  ptm(  of  th«  groat  iwud 
in  oiQiwy,  loy  tQioebody  picked  my  pofk^t. 

T^  militia  an  under  arma,  a*  rlota  art  cKpet (ai.  Tha 
kaki  io  Iba  country  aad  otktr  towoa  hafo  €p1)ow«4  iba 
«nmpl«  of  Naw  York,  and  tkuf  haa  Genorol  Jaokapa'f 
conMcy  kill  bean  rapfoled  without  tko  a)4  of  Confvaa^ 
Affiura  art  bow  at  thoir  wortt,  and  now  that  tn^k  U  tka 
tat^  tka  NewYpakert  appaarto  ftaoTov  xMw  8piri». 
Ono  of  ika  ntwi|iaparB  humofously  obaarvta  •«  «  AU 
Broadway  b  like  unto  a  oew-oDoada  widow,  and  don't 
know  whetkar  to  laugb  or  ciy.**  Tliafa  ftnainly  it  a  vary 
nmaikaklo  enorgy  in  the  Amttican  di^mition;  if  tkay 
fiUl,  tkay  kound  up  agaifu  Apinf kpdy  ka«  oyeyrad  that 
the  Ntw  Yorii  narekania  ara  of  Ikata^oa^  aaUMO,  tkal» 
wbta  fit  ktr  nothing  elta,  thoy  migkl  ha  converted  into 
•aodl  tfttit^f  ood  audi  really  appaara  to  hatkair  ckaraater. 
ITokody  raftiaaa  to  take  Iha  napepot  the  Mew  York 
kanfci,  although  tkay  TiMuaUy  M^  atopped  paymepw. 
they  nafot  refnaa  anything  al  V«w  York  {^bnt  nobody 
will  give  tpecie  in  change,  and  greaidiitrtM  ia  oceaaionad 

ky  tkia  want  of  a  circulating  medium 

At  Philadelphia  the  nllfMamflerata  have  held  a  lafge 
pubiio  ptaetipgy  at  which  onp  of  the  ftpl  rteolutiont 
kiougkl  forward  and  agreed  to  wta-.f<  That  they  did  not 
awe  one  ferthing  to  the  Engliah  pw>ple.'* 

*'They  may  aay  the  timet  are  bad,*'  aaid  a  young 
American  to  me,  <<  bat  I  think  that  they  are  excellent. 
A  twenty  dollar  note  need  to  latt  me  but  a  week,  but 
now  h  ia  at  good  aa  Portunatut^  pvne^  which  wat  never 
empty.  I  eat  my  dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  thaw  them  my 
twenty  dollar  note.  The  landlord  tnmt  away  irom  |t> 
as  if  it  were  the  head  of  Mednta,  and  begt  that  I  will  pay 
another  time.  I  bay  everything  that  I  want,  and  I  have 
only  to  oflkr  my  twenty  dollar  note  in  payment,  and  my 

aiadit  It  onboonded.* 

Milt  Mnrtineau't  work  it  boftire  pa*  How  dnngarout 
it  it  to  prophesy.  Speaking  of  the  merchantt  of  New 
York,  an4  their  recovering  after  the  l)eavy  lofeet  they 
tottained  by  the  calaraitont  fire  of  1835,  the  tayi,  that 
ahhongh  eighteen  miUlont  of  property  were  deetroyed, 
net  one  merehant  ftikd  i  and  iha  cootinnct,  <^  It  taemt 
now  aa  if  tho  commercial  credit  of  New  York  eoold  eland 
any  tfaodi  abort  of  an  earthquake  like  that  of  Liikon." 
That  wnt  iho  propheoy  of  18MI  Wheve  ia  the  commerelal 
credit  of  Vow  York  now  In  1857  9  M  I 

The  diatrota  £9r  change  hay  prodnced  a  eur|<Mu  rapmdy. 
Erery  man  it  now  hit  own  banker.  Go  to  the  theatrm 
and  placea  of  public  amutement,  and,  inttead  of  change^ 
you  receive  an  I.  O.  U.  from  the  treatnry.  At  the  hotelt 
and  oyatevM^ollart  it  it  the  tamo  thing. 

Tti9r«  ia  a  littla  joonlarity  hara,  aa  daubl,  yat 
tka  oriaia  wat  dagolay,  and  Iha  r$kound  man  iiat 
lata  ranMvkaUa  thaa  ^  shade. 

Every  body  in  the  Vnlon  seemed  by  instinct 
to  knqw  Captain  Marryat.  It  was  impossibla  to 
preserve  the  incognito^  and  be  wisely  gave  tba 
matter  up-  His  9r9t  e^piirsion  was  by  the 
Hodao«i»  ao4  be  will  gain  tba  9oa4*will  of  tbe 
AmariiNuia  by  pladag  the  saeaafy  ef  that  naUe 
river  above  even  the  Rhine  scenery.  He  went 
op  Mhe  river  in  tbe  nsual  manner ;  stopped  at 
West  Point,  and  at  Albai)y«  aad  want  tbance  to 
Boaton.  Of  the  society  of  tbat  attio  eity,  be 
Jaiigaa  mnob  mora  lavoarably  than  Miss  Mar- 
tineaa^  bu^  probably  tbe^  viewed  it  from  very 
difTerent  points. 

Matatflbiisatta  ia  etrtahily  very  Baf^ith  tn  ite  aeenery, 
and  Bpslim  ooetntially  Englitk  aa  a  city.  TkoBottoniant 
aaatft  thn*  they  are  more  Bogliak  than  wo  are,  that  it, 
thnt  tboy  bavo  ttrictly  adkeitd  to  the  old  Bnglirii  nm- 
SoHM  amd  naaanen,  aa  handed  down  to  them  previous  to 
tko  Pawalntioa  Tknt  od  aitUng  a  veoy  long  whUe  at 
«b^  wniM  aflav  tinntr.  Is  one  which  th^  ttrictly  adheae 
te^  a^  wiOflli,  /  think,  voald  ka  nsii  btnowsd  ia  tba 


kaaaek  than  the  obearvanee  i  but  their  hoapHality  ia  an* 
bounded,  and  yon  do,  at  an  BngUtbman,  feel  at  hoato 
with  tkoao.,  I  agree  with  the  Bottoniant  to  far.  that  they 
eer^tinly  appear  to  have  made  no  change  in  their  manners 
and  eutloma  lor  theae  latt  hundred  yeank  You  meet 
here  with  frequent  tpeciment  of  the  Old  English  Gentle, 
man,  deeeendantt  of  the  kett  old  Englith  families  who 
settled  here  long  belore  the  Revolution,  and -are  now  liv- 
ing on  their  inpomee,  with  a  tawn  boute»  and  a  coaatry 
eeat  to  retire  to  during  the  enmmer  teaton.  The  todety 
of  Boeton  it  very  delightful ;  it  wins  upon  you  every  day^ 
and  that  it  the  greateet  compliment  that  can  he  paid  to  it. 

Perhapt  of  all  the  Amerieant  the  Boetonians  are  tko 
SKMl  tentitive  to  any  illiberal  lemaoks  made  upon  the 
eanntry,  for  thoy  ooatider  tkemtelvet,  and  pride  them, 
eelvet,  aa  being  peculiarly  EngUth ;  while,  on  the  oontrary^ 
the  majority  of  the  Amerieant  deny  that  thoy  are  Bng- 
lieh.  There  certainly  it  lett  intermlvture  of  teoign  klood 
in  thit  city  than  in  any  other  in  America* 

Afiar  ail  tbat  bas  bean  said  about  ^oae  moral 
absurdities^  tbe  Shaken,  Captain  Marryat  con- 
trives to  impart  novelty  ai^d  fresbness  to  bis 
dascriptiafi  of  their  exteriMiils ;  for  it  is  only  oiT 
the  eztaraals  tbat  be  is  qualified  to  rapavt. 
There  is  hot  rivalsblp  between  Troy  and  Albany 
in  several  ways,  but  particularly  in  tbe  respec- 
tiva  e^xellencQ  of  w  large  female  colleges, 
patbar  tbaa  boapdiag  SGbao)%  m  wbieb  botb 
rsjaiee.  Tba  Captaia  was  invited  to  attend  aa 
examination  of  one  of  them  at  Albany.  Ha  saya^ 

Here,  and  indeed  in  many  other  eetablishmentt,  the 
3Fonng  ladiet^  upon  quitting  it,  have  diplomaa  given  to 
them,  if  tkay  psts  their  eaaminatiaae  aati«£ictoiUy,  They 
are  educated  apon  a  lyttem  which  would  aatitfy  eve^ 
Mitt  Martineau,  and  prepared  to  exercite  the  rightt  qf 
which  the  complaint  that  women  have  been  to  unjottly 
deprived.  Conceive  three  hundred  modem  Fartlat^  who 
rogolariy  take  thrir  dagresa^  pad  amsrfo  iNMa  the  porliea 
Qf  the  temiaary  full  af  algebra,  e^aality,  and  the  tl^iafy 
of  the  oonttitu^ioQ  !  Tbe  quantity  pnd  variety  crammed 
into  them  it  beyond  all  calculation.  The  examination 
taket  place  yearly,  to  ffnff%  to  the  parentt  that  the  pro- 
ceptoM  have  done  tbehr  duty,  and  it  in  tttelf  very  inno- 
cent, as  it  only  eautet  the  yoaag  Ipdies  to  kluth  a  Utile. 

This  afternoon  thty  were  examined  in  algekri*  imM^ 
their  performance  wat  very  creditable.  Under  a  certain 
age  girlt  are  certainly  much  quicker  than  boyt,  and  I 
preiume  would  retain  what  thoy  kamed  if  It  were  not  ibf 
thefar  tubteqnent  dutiee  in  making  pnddingt  and  nuninc 
babiet.  Yet  thete  are  alalia  whi^  mutt  bo  periipirfiei 
by  one  tax  or  the  other ;  and  of  what  asa  can  algebra  and 
other  abtUrute  matters  be  tq  a  woman  In  her  preeent  itato 
of  domettlc  thraldom  f 

The  theory  of  the  American  eeotlttatlon  waa  the  neat 
tnbject  on  which  they  ware  oaaminad;  by  iheit  replies 
thit  appeared  to  be  to  them  more  abetruto  than  algebra  i 
but  tbe  ^cc  it,  woowsn  are  bom  Toriet,  and  admit  pa 
other  than  petticoat  goyemment  at  legitimate. 

The  next  day  we  again  repaired  to  the  hall,  and 
French  wat  the  language  in  which  they  were  to  be  en* 
amined,  and  the  examination  afibrded  us  i 


The  young  ladiea  tat  down  in  raws  on  ana  tido  of  tko 
room.  In  the  centre,  townrda  tho  end^  waa  an  eaeel,  on 
which  wat  placed  a  large  black  board  on  which  they 
worked  with  chalk  thequettiona  In  algebia,  %«.— a  towel 
hanflng  to  it,  that  they  might  wipe  out  and  eomot.  The 
French  preceptor,  an  old  Bmigitf  Count,  tal  down  with 
the  examinert  beibre  the  board,  the  viritort  (cUtfly  coa». 
poeed  of  anxioue  papat  and  mammas)  being  teated  on 
benohea  behhid  them.  Aa  it  happened,  1  had  taken  my 
sent  doee  to  tho  examining  board,  and  at  aoota  Httlo  dia« 
tanee  fnm.  tho  otiier  pettons  vdm  were  depntedor  invited 
to  attend.  1  don't  know  how  I  came  then.  I  believa 
1  bad  eomo  in  too  Intef  but  thero  I  waa,  within  thrta 
dwt  of  ievevy  young  lady  who  came  up  to  tho  board. 

<•  Now^  meetieuN,  havt  the  kindnest  to  atk  aay  qoes* 
tisn  yea  plsssa^"  said  the  old  Caaat.    "^Ma' 
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yoa  will  litT6  the  fOodnMi  to  itq)  forward."  Aqueitioii  f 
was  propoied  In  English,  which  the  young  lady  had  to 
write  down  in  French.  The  Tery  first  went  wrong :  I 
perceived  it ;  and,  without  looking  at  her,  pronoimced 
the  right  word,  so  that  she  conid  hear  it  She  caught 
it,  rubhed  out  the  wrong  word  with  the  towel,  and 
lectified  it.  This  was  carried  on  through  the  whole 
sentence,  and  then  she  retreated  from  the  board  that  her 
work  might  be  examined.  « Very  well,  very  well,  in- 
deed. Miss,  c*ett  parfaitement  bien;**  and  the  young  lady 
aat  down  blushing.  Thus  were  they  all  called  up,  and 
one  after  another  prompted  by  me ;  and  the  old  Count 
was  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  pupils. 

Now,  what  amusfd  me  in  tkis  way  was  the  little  bit 
of  human  nature— the  i4iet  displayed  by  the  sex, 
which  appears  to  be  innate,  and  which  nerer  deserts 
them.  Had  I  prompted  a  boy,  he  would  most  likely 
have  turned  his  head  round  towards  me,  and  thus  hare 
rerealed  what  I  was  about ;  but  not  one  of  the  whole 
class  was  guilty  of  such  indiscretion.  They  heard  me,  rub- 
1)ed  out,  corrected,  waited  for  the  word  when  they  did  not 
know  it,'  but  nerer,  by  any  look  or  sign,  made  it  appear 
that  there  was  any  understanding  between  us.  Their 
eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on  the  board,  and  they  ap- 
peared not  to  know  that  I  was  in  the  room.  It  was 
leally  beautiful.  When  the  examination  was  orer,  I 
received  a  look  from  them  all,  half  comic^  half  serious, 
which  amply  repaid  me  for  my  assistance. 

As  young  ladies  are  assembled  here  from  every  State 
of  the  Union,  it  was  a  fair  criterion  of  American  beauty, 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  American  women 
are  the  prettiest  in  tke  whole  world. 

We  are  sceptical  about  the  doctrlDe  of  innate 
tact  in  female  nature ;  if  not  altogether  a  fal. 
lacy— and  it  iaobyiously  one  in  many  instances — 
then  we  must  look  to  education  and  social  posi- 
tion for  the  origin  of  tact,  not  to  sex.  Slaves  and 
jnania(»  under  coercion,  are  proverbially  cunning; 
and  a  chamber-maid^  when  she  lies,  where  truth 
would  equally  serve  her  purpose,  is  said  to  fol- 
low her  natural  iostinct ;  but  it  is  the  instinct 
of  her  degraded  calling,  not  of  her  sex.  If 
Captain  Marryat's  account  of  the  tact  of  the 
Albanian  pupils  be  au  piS  de  la  iettre,  then  is 
there  something  still  to  be  desired  in  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  the  great  female  seminaries. 
He  remarked  a  very  youthful  matron,  who  had 
been  married  *'  the  month  after  she  graduated." 
On  leaving  Saratoga  Springs— where  he  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  introductions,  Mr  A.,  first  iutro- 
duciug  himself,  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  of 
the  alphabet  introducing  each  other,  from  B  on 
to  Z— he  hoped  to  throw  the  whole  citizens  of 
the  Republic  qff  hie  trail.  He  put  no  name  on 
his  luggage,  gave  none  to  the  Utica  rail-road 
people,  yet  at  Schenectady  he  was  again  hailed 
as  Captain  Marryat !  ' 

At  introduction  it  is  invariably  the  custom  to  shake 
hands ;  and  thus  you  go  on,  shaking  hands  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  and  with  everybody ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  know  who  is  who  in  this  land  of  equality. 

But  one  shake  of  the  hand  will  not  do ;  if  twenty 
times  during  the  same  day  you  meet  a  person  to  whom 
you  hare  been  introduced,  the  hand  is  everywhere  ex- 
tended, with-.^  Well,  captain,  how  do  you  find  yourself 
by  this  time  ?*' 

^At  last,**  siUd  I  to  myself,  «/  am  incog:'  I  had 
walked  out  of  the  engine-house^  looked  round  the  com- 
pass, and  resolved  in  which  direction  I  would  bend  my 
steps,  when  a  young  man  came  up  to  me;  and,  very 
politely  taking  off  his  hat,  said— ^<  I  believe  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  Captain  M»— '*  Had  he  known 
my  indignation  when  he  mentioned  my  name,  poor  fel- 
low I  But .  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  1  replied  in 
the  aifinDaUTe.    Alter  apologiaio^  he  introduced  him« 


self;  and  then  requested  the  liberty  of  introdiiehi|  Ui 
fUend.  «  Well,  if  ever,'*  thought  I ;  and,  ^  no  mnrat,** 
followedafterwsirds^as  a  matterof  course ;  and,M  a  asttir 
of  coune,  hii  friend  was  introduced.  It  rendoM  on  of 
old  times,  when  midshipmen,  at  balls,  we  used  to  iatie- 
duce  each  other  to  ladies  we  had  none  of  us  seen  tefim 
hi  our  lives.  Well,  there  I  was,  between  two  ofw- 
powering  dviUties ;  but  they  meant  it  kindly,  sad  I 
could  not  be  angry.  .... 

I  had  not  been  recognised  in  the  rail-car,  and  I  sfifai 
flattered  myself  that  1  was  unknown.  I  proceeded,  on 
my  arrival  at  Utica,  to  the  hotel,  and,  asking  at  the  bar 
for  a  bed,  the  book  was  handed  to  me,  and  I  wae  re* 
quested  to  write  my  name.  Wherever  yon  etop  la 
America,  they  generally  produce  a  book,  and  demsod 
your  name — not  on  account  of  any  police  regulatiooi) 
but  merely  because  they  will  not  allow  secrecy  la 
America,  and  because  they  choose  to  know  who  you  suy 
be.  Of  course,  you  may  frustrate  this  espionage  by  put- 
ting  down  any  name  you  please ;  and  I  had  the  pea  in 
my  hand,  and  was  just  thinking  whether  I  should  be  Mr 
Snooks  or  Mr  Smith,  when  I  received  a  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  accompanied  with— <<  Well,  captain,  how  are 
you  by  this  time?*'  In  despair,  I  let  the  pen  drop  oot 
of  my  hand ;  and,  instead  of  my  name,  I  left  on  the 
book  a  large  blot*  It  was  an  old  acquaintance  tnm 
Albany;  and,  beibie  I  had  been  ten  minutei  in  the 
hotel,  I  was  recognised  by  at  least  ten  more. 

These  free-and-easy  gentlemen  wished  to  shev 
the  traveller  Professor  Nott,  who  governed  the 
students  of  Schenectady  College  '<  by  moral  ia- 
fluence  and  paternal  sway,"  and  who  had  writ- 
ten profoundly  on  stones  and  anthracite  coal. 

Captain  Marryat,  in  his  discussions  on  reli- 
gion^ is  decidedly  adverse  to  what  is  termed  the 
Voluntary  system,  under  which  he  avers  that 
neither  religion,  morals,  nor  education  can  pros- 
per. Yet,  with  inconsistency  not  limited  to  thii 
particular  case,  he  states : — 

Seriously  speaking.  Professor  Nott  is  a 
man ;  and,  I  suspect,  this  college  will  turn  out  men 
clever  men  than  any  other  in  the  Union.  It  dlfkn  fnm 
the  other  colleges  in  another  point.  //  upheiUi  m 
peculiar  sect  tfreUgiont  which  almoet  all  the  reet  d^ 

In  travelling  by  coach  from  Kentucky  to  Bal- 
timore, a  tedious  and  fatiguing  journey,  oar 
traveller  had  some  singular  adventures  with 
curious  and  hospitable  Americans.  When  the 
coach  reached  any  town  on  the  fatiguing  jour- 
ney, he  was  glad  to  throw  off  his  coat  and  take 
a  rest  in  bed  till  it  started  again,  and  at  one 
place  was  following  this  good  practice  ;  but  be- 
hold ! 

I  had  been  reposing  more  than  two  hours  when  ny 
door  was  opened — but  this  was  too  common  a  dram- 
stance  fi>r  me  to  think  anything  of  it ;  the  people  woalA 
come  into  my  room  whether  I  was  in  bed  or  out  of  Mi 
dressed  or  not  dressed,  and  if  I  expostulated,  they  woaU 
reply,  ♦*  Never  mind,  we  donH  care,  captain."  Oa  thii 
occasion  I  called  on^  <<  Well,  what  do  you  waair* 

**  Are  you  Captain  M ?*'  said  the.p«r«isiy  wdkisf 

up  to  the  bed  where  I  was  lying. 

'<Yes,Iam,**repUedI. 

«<  WeU,  I  reckon  I  would*nt  allow  yoa  to  go  OfffQ^ 
our  town  without  seeing  you  any  how.  Of  all  de 
humans,  you're  the  one  I  most  wrish  to  see." 

I  told  him  I  was  highly  flattered. 

<' WeU  now,*' said  he,  giving  a  jnmp,  and  oomiaf 
down  right  upon  the  bed  in  his  greatcoat,  ^  m  juit  tdl 
you ;  I  said  to  the  chap  at  the  bar,  <Aiat  the  capdis 
in  your  house?*  '  Yes,*  says  he.  «Theii  where  is  hsP 
says  I.    <  Oh,*  says  he,  <  he*s  gone  into  Us  own  i«Bi 

and  Indeed  himself  up ;  he*8  a  d d  atistocn^  ^ 

drink  at  the  bar  with  other  gemtlssasa  *   G> 


thought  I|  Tre  ieadM»«^'s  works,  anA  rttbeswapfwl 
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if  kt  if  ftD  aristocrat,  and  by  the  'tonal  1*11  go  up  and 
•te<  10  here  1  am,  and  you^re  noariitocrat.** 

**  I  ilioqld  think  not,*'  replied  I,  moTingmy  ftetaway, 
which  he  wae  half  sitting  on. 

**  Oh,  don't  more ;  ne?er  mind  me,  captain,  I'm  qnito 
coBsfortahle.  And  bow  do  yon  find  yoonelf  by  this 
ti»e?- 

"  Very  tired  indeed,"  replied  I. 

**  I  saspidon  as  mnch.  Now,  d'ye  see,  I  left  four  or 
ire  good  fellows  down  below  who  wish  to  see  yon  ;  I 
nid  I'd  go  np  first,  and  come  down  to  them.  The  fttct 
i%  captofai,  we  don't  like  yon  should  pass  through  onr 
town  without  shewing  yon  a  little  American  hospitality." 

Sosayinf  be  sUdoff  the  bed,  and  went  out  of  the 
leom.  In  a  minnte  he  returned,  bringing  with  him  ibur 
er  i?e  others,  all  of  whom  lie  introdnced  by  name,  and 
reseated  himself  on  my  bed,  while  the  others  took  chairs. 

*<  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  be,  « as  I  was  telling  the 
captain,  we  wish  to  shew  him  a  little  American  hospi. 
tality ;  what  shall  it  be,  gentlemen ;  what  d'ye  say—a 
botUe  of  Madeira?'* 

An  immediate  answer  not  being  returned,  he  con- 


^Yss^  gentlemen,  a  boule  of  Madeira;  at  my  expense, 
gsatlemcn,  recollect  that ;  now  ring  the  beU." 

'*I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with 
yon,"  obeerred  I,  bnt  in  my  own  room  the  wine  must  be 
St  «i|f  expense." 

*  At  ifotir  expense,  captain ;  well,  if  it  must  be,  I 
don't  care;  at  your  expense  then,  captain,if  yon  sayso; 
only  you  see,  we  must  shew  you  a  little  American  hospi- 
taUty,  as  I  said  to  them  all  down  below;  didn't  I, 
genUemen  ?" 

The  wine  was  ordered,  and  it  ended  in  my  hospitoUe 
friends  drinking  three  botUes;  and  then  they  all  shook 
hands  with  me,  declaring  how  happy  they  should  be  if  I 
ttme  to  the  town  again,  and  allowed  them  to  shew  me  a 
little  more  American  hospitality.  There  was  something 
»  Tery  ridiculous  in  this  event  that  I  cannot  help  nar- 
rstiog  it ;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that 
I  intend  it  as  a  sarcasm  upon  American  hoq>itaUty  in 
gsneraL 

Captain  Marryat  justly  detetU  the  vile  taste 
which  has  led  the  Americans  to  dub  so  many  of 
their  towns  and  Tillages  with  classic  and  scrip, 
tural  names,  and  indeed  with  resounding  names, 
borrowed  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Two  hos- 
pitable  gentlemen  requested  to  see  him  on  his 
route  to  Upper  Canada,  one  of  whom  lived  at 
Batatfia,  and  the  other  at  Pekin.  Mount  Olym- 
pus overlooks  Troy  on  one  hand,  and  Mount 
Ida  on  the  other;  and  on  the  stand  at  Brooklyn, 
of  two  coaches  seen  one  day,  the  one  set  out 
for  BabyUm,  and  the  other  for  Jericho.  The  pro- 
per names  are  as  absurd  as  the  names  of  places. 
Bpran,  a  man-slave,  is  sent  to  summon  Ada, 
a  young  female  slave.  Bnt  this,  after  all,  is 
only  equivalent  to  the  CsBsars  and  Pompeys, 
Bannibals  and  Hebes  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
absurd  or  burlesque  concatenation  of  these  grand 
names  is  often  diverting,  as  when  '*  T$iefnaehus 
is  desired  to  leave  off  teasing  Calffpw,  on  pain 
of  tasting  the  cow-hide,"  or  when  one  passes 
through  the  towns  of  Sempronius  and  Cato,  on 
the  way  to  Buttemute.  Some  of  the  Christian 
names  are,  to  modem  English  ears,  abundantly 
ludicrons.  Such  are  Preserved  Fieh,  Popuhrum 
Hightower,  or  Aea  Peaeebody.  There  are  two 
hiwyers,  partners,  in  New  York,  with  the  happy 
•ppellatives  of  Catehem  and  Cheaiem;  and,  the 
one  being  Isaac  and  the  other  Uriah,  gives  this 
felicitous  combination  on  a  door-plate  of 
'*  I*  Catcbmm  &  U.  Chjbatem." 


Captain  Marryat  imagines  that  the  Americans 
drawl  their  words,  as  they  wkitilo,  from  their 
cautious,  calculating  habits.  Is  it  the  same 
cause,  or  what  other,  that  gives  the  universal 
nasal  twang,  to  which  drawling  and  twanging 
they  are  insensible  ?    He  once  said  to  a  lady, 

^*  Why  do  yon  drawl  out  your  words  that 
way?" 

«  Well,"  replied  she,  "  I'd  drawl  aU  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  rather  than  clip  my  words 
as  you  English  people  do." 

The  remarks  on  language  do  not  offSsr  much 
that  is  new.  Sam  SHck,  in  this  respect,  beats 
all  travellers  put  together.  Some  of  the  phrases 
are  significant  of  national  customs.  The  term 
used  for  baggage  in  the  south  and  west  is  still 
plunder.    A  man  was  asked— 

«  Well,  Abel,  what  d*ye  think  of  our  nati?e  genus. 
Mister  Forrest?*' 

*^  Well,  I  donH  go  much  to  theatricals,  that's  a  ibct; 
bnt  I  do  think  he  piled  the  agony  up  a  HUle  too  high  in 
that  Uwt  scsne." 

The  gamblers  on  the  liississippi  use  a  very  rsflned 
phrase  for  <<  cheating" — **  playing  the  advantages  orar 


Bnt,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  principal  terms  used  are 
those  which  are  borrowed  from  trade  sod  commerce. 

The  rest,  or  remainder,  is  usually  termed  *the  balance. 

**  Put  some  of  thoee  apples  into  a  dish,  ani  the  bakmee 
into  the  store-room." 

When  a  person  has  made  a  mistake,  or  is  out  in  his 
calculation,  they  say,  '<  You  missed  a  figure  that  time." 

Even  the  thieves  must  be  commercial  in  their  ideas. 
One  rogue  meeting  another,  asked  him  what  he  had  done 
that  morning;  *<  Not  much,"  was  the  reply,  '<  I've  only 

reo/iMii  this  umbrella." 

7*here  is  sometimes  in  the  American  metophors  an  energy 
which  is  fery  remaricable. 

<*  Well,  I  reckon,  that  from  his  teeth  to  his  toe-nail, 
there's  not  a  human  of  a  more  conquerinf  nature  than 
General  Jackson." 

One  gentleman  said  to  me,  <<  I  wish  I  had  all  hell 
boiled  down  to  a  pint,  just  to  pour  down  your  throat." 

Where  we  employ  the  dainty  phrase  pergui- 
eitee,  the  Americans  say  stealings ;  or,  they  get 
so  much  In  salary,  and  so  much  cheatage.  The 
excessive  delicacy,  or,  at  the  reader's  pleasure, 
the  prudish  inddicacy  of  the  American  women^ 
has  been  duly  celebrated  by  Mrs  TroUope,  and^ 
we  should  hope,  to  good  purpose ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  her  useful  strictures  have  not  yet  taken  full 
effect  All  the  world  knows  that  a  Queen  qf 
Spain  has  no  legs,  but  neither  are  such  indeli- 
cate appendages  allowed  to  refined  American 
ladies.  Captain  Marryat  had  one  day  the  indis- 
cretion or  indelicacy  to  ask  a  young  lady,  who 
had  fallen  from  a  piece  of  rode,  on  which  she 
stood  to  view  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  if  she  had 
hurt  her  leg  ? 

Shs  turned  from  me^  evidently  mudi  shocked,  or  mudi 
ofiiended ;  and  not  being  aware  that  I  had  committed  any 
very  heinons  offence,  I  begged  to  know  what  was  the 
reason  of  her  displeasure.  After  some  hesitotion,  she 
said  that  as  she  knew  me  well,  she  wonld  tell  me  that 
the  word  leg  was  never  mentioned  before  ladies.  I  apo- 
logised for  my  want  of  refinement,  which  was  attribnt- 
able  to  my  having  been  accnstomed  only  to  English 
society,  and  added,  that  as  snch  articles  must  occasion- 
ally be  referred  to,  even  in  the  most  polite  circles  of  Ame- 
rica, perhape  she  wonld  inform  me  by  what  name  I 
mi^t  mention  them  without  shocking  the  company. 
Her  reply  was,  that  the  word  limb  was  used;  ^  nayi" 
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Miittii«»d  lh«)  **  I  aiA  not  so  partfeular  as  eeme  people 
•r»»  fbr  f  kaow  IImm  who  alwayi  mj  limb  of  a  tabl% 
or  limb  of  a  pianoforte.'* 

Itt  m  fa«liloii«bk  ladieo'  bOMrdiimM.Mhori,  to 
wMeh  Cteptilfi  Mkttyt  afterw^fds  eseortod  a 
lady^  he  dlicoYerad  that  tbe  damtal^  whoae  legs 
wai«  Ml]r  /im^^  had  told  him  trulj  that  «'  she 
was  not  80  particular  as  some  people ;"  fbr  he 
thtte  ta#  a  a^uare  piaiio-fbHe>  with  its  fbur 
IMilf  dalidalalf  Mneealad  in  tnodett  litUa  tnm^ 
aers,  with  frills  at  the  bottom  of  them  !  Wo 
ihottld  baagiiii  this  was  mo^e  Hkaly  to  be  meant 
aa  a  dofbaoe  against  £iai)  doiiroying  Freiwh 
polish)  thaA  as  a  tirotectioa  to  ftmale  delieaejr  j 
but  there  is  no  oalmdating. 

Oa|>taiA  Marryal  does  ftot  admire  the  system 
of  prison  discipline  in  America  nearly  so  mndi 
aa  i  few  of  those  %ho  ha^  wilnessod  its  effects, 
and  aa  many  others,  who  merely  Judge  by  hear- 
say^ appear  to  do.  Be  prefers  a  little  niore 
hangiog,  with  less  severe  secondary  punishmenta. 
Ho  was  allowed  to  visit  the  priaenen  alone,  as 
Mlia  Martlfteau  and  othan  have  dona;  and>  after 
an  interval  of  six  months,  he  went  back  to  have 
his  first  impressiona  correctad.  His  first  ac* 
qnaintanoa  in  the  Penitentiary  was  a  batoher, 
Who  had  murdered  his  wif^  This  man's  t^n. 
tence  was  twelve  years'  imprlsohment.  More 
than  half  the  period  had  elapsed,  and  he  wiii,  as 
is  common  in  toe  last  period,  become  most  impa* 
tient  for  its  termination.  He  persisted  in  dedy- 
ittj^  hh  eHme,  though  thera  was  ho  doubt  of  his 
guilt )  60  there  was  so  much  punishment  thrown 
away,  save  that  the  man  oouLi  not.  In  thetnean* 
while,  contaminate  society  by  his  presence.  The 
aeeond  case  was  that  of  a  aehoolmaatar,  impH- 
•ohad  fbf  Bout  years  M  fbrgery,  fbt  which  crime 
he  had  formerly  been  imprisoned  fbr  a  tbortef 
period.  His  opinion  oi  the  moral  ef  ects  of  the 
penitentiary  of  Philadelphia  was  rather  favour. 
aUe.  A  third  was  of  opinion  that,  however  it 
might  he  in  the  Penitentiary>  the  aevere  disci- 
pline  of  SiH§  Sing  was  positively  iajurioua  to 
the  ]^riaoners»  A  man  Was  aent  there  i%r  doing 
wrong  to  others,  and  had  his  passions  excited  by 
tke  greater  wrong  done  to  himself.  Captain 
MMryat'a  penitentiary  tatakgtie  is  oariousi  One 
young  woman,  found  guilty  of  larceny,  was  fond 
of  har  solitude  (  die  dacdared  herself  quite  peaoe- 
fnl  and  happy,  and  oontent  to  remain.  An  ugly 
mvlatto  girl  waa  rather  proud  of  her  crime* 
'^  Please,  sir,  I  poisoned  a  whok  fami^,'*  was 
her  repljf  to  the  traveller's  interrogatory ;  and 
aha  waa  met  euro  if  another  seven  yeara'  inu 
prisonment  would  keep  her,  if  ill-treated, 
fxiam  doiag  it  over  again.  She  waa,  indeed, 
ptattv  sura  she  would>  bet  yet  she  did  nol 
lilka  being  **  shut  up."  On  the  whole,  the  tra. 
Teller  finds  the  Philadelphia  Penitentiary  system 
the  best  yet  discovere<l  for  reclaiming  the  g^ty, 
and  putting  them  in  the  way  to  sin  no  more^ 
One  great  merit  ta,  that,  while  in  prison  every 
man  acquires  a  trade,  by  whibh  he  may  after- 
wards earn  honest  bread  if  he  is  so  inclined. 

While  Captain  Marryat  waa  in  the  United 
Staiea,  a  very  tettarinible  dialiouiee  en  punish. 


tanenta  and  prison  diadpliae  appewed,  wbkh, 
among  the  many  stnall  American  **  utteraneMT 
seized  upoii  here,  we  rather  wonder  none  of  our 
re.publishers  have  caught,  tt  is  the  produetivD 
of  an  American  gentleman,  onoe  in  the  btit 
society,  but  who  forfeited  his  place  by  intern* 
perance,  which  had  reduced  him  to  hegg^tty  and 
wretchedness.  By  his  own  request,  he  was  shut 
up  in  the  House  of  Correatiooi  at  South  fioatooi 
and,  whUe  there,  wrote  hia  ''  Rat*4»ap"  er  ''Tbs 
Cogitations  of  a  Ooht ert  Ih  the  House  of  Oerfee^ 
tlon.**  His  ohgervatioDS  on  the  condition  and 
aharacier  of  the  prisoners  and  the  prison  diicU 
pline  are  ahrawd^  aagaeious,  witty,  and  satirioaL 

On  his  way  to  Upper  Canada  and  the  Western 
Lakes,  Captain  Marryat  visited  Buffalo.  His 
account  of  the  rapid  rise  of  that  town  presents 
featurea  which  aoiild  be  found  only  in  Uis  United 
States,  where  commercial  speculation  beosaasi 
peri\Mt  gainbling,  with  all  the  frauds  and  haairds 
of  that  vice.  The  Conception,  the  enterprise, 
the  pious  fraud  with  a  selfish  oljeci,  the  modest 
demeanour  and  charity  of  the  speculator,  are 
all  quite  Anlericab.  The  fraudulent  person  who 
wai  the  main  cause  of  the  rapid  ind^ase  of 
Buffhlo,  hti  Of  its  sudden  change  from  wooden 
huts  to  brick  and  stone  houses,  was  a  Mr  RaUt- 
bun,  who^  when  Captain  Marryat  was  in  the 
plaee>  lay  inoaroerated  ia  a  jail  of  his  own  builds 
ing. 

h  was  he  who  built  all  the  hoteli,  churches,  and  otber 
public  ediices ;  in  fiu;t,  evtry  structure  worthy  of  obicr* 
vation  In  tbe  whole  town  was  projected,  oontracled  fv, 
and  e^tecuted  by  Mr  ftatbhan.  His  history  is  lingtilar. 
0^  <|uiet  unassuming  manners,  Quaker  in  bis  dresSi  mo- 
derate in  all  bis  expenses,  (except  in  charity,  wherrin, 
aaslstsd  by  aa  aaiiabls  wife,  ht  was  very  liberal,)  he  ooo- 
cfealed  under  bis  appaifeut  dmplieity  and  goodness  a  laiad 
capable  of  the  vastest  conceptions,  united  with  tbe  gnst* 
est  powers  of  execution,  lie  undertook  contracts,  and 
embarked  in  buildinj^  speculations,  to  au  amount  almost 
inciedible.  Rathbnn  tibdertobk  eTerytbin^,  ahd eterytliln| 
undertaken  by  Rathbaa  wbs  well  doac^  Not  oaly  at  M* 
falo)  but  at  Niagara  an4  other  places^  he  was  engaged  ia 
raising  vast  buildings^  when  tbe  great  crash  occurred,  snd 
Ilathbun,  with  other^  was  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities. 
Then,  ibr  the  ftrst  time,  it  Wasdiscotektd  that  for  more  thsa 
fifS  f^H  be  had  be«n  eoaaivtug  at  a  iyateaa  of  Ibrgerfi  to 
theameiMitof  twoaiiliMaBofdollarsi  the ftw gory cansiMid 
in  putUag  to  his  bills  the  names  of  rsfpoaaibla  paitlst  sS 
indoners,  that  they  might  be  mors  current.  It  does  not 
apk>ear  that  he  e¥er  intended  to  defraud,  (Or  be  tobk  op 
all  his  notsi  as  ftst  as  they  beeame  due ;  aad  it  was  this 
eatr«aa  lafularity  an  hit  part  whkh  pievented  ma  lis* 
covery  of  bis  fimud  fbr  so  utoasnailyhHig  a  period.  It  is 
surmised,  that  bad  not  the  general  Mlure  taken  phM^ 
he  would  have  CTentualiy  withdrawn  all  these  foi|td 
bills  from  the  aibrhet,  and  have  paid  all  his  credlUM^ 
rSMTVibf  IbT  hiknaelf  b  baudoette  fbrtUBOi  It  iS  a  Hat"* 
lar  event  in  tbe  banals  of  tbTgsry,  that  tbiaabMld  bive 
been  carried  on  ofidiaooTered  Ibr  ao  uaprcaadentcd  a  tisat* 
Mr  Rathbnn  ia  to  be  tried  as  an  accessary,  aa  it  wu  bk 
brother  who  forged  the  name.  As  soon  aa  It  was  dtsos- 
Tet«d,  tbe  Hitter  made  his  escape,  ahd  he  h  said  to  ba^ 
died  aiieevftbly  in  a  botel  an  the  eanaaca  oTTeaaa 

It  is  wbrthy  of  nttt^e,  aa  indicative  of  the 
alert  and  epeculatlAg  spirit  of  the  pao|^  of  ^ 
United  States,  and>  wa  fhar^  the  wuat  of  maiiKeia 
for  British  wares,  that  at  stitsh  places  ai  BdMb 
and  Cleveland,  everjr  lujtnry  t^  ibod>  dresa,  er 
accommodation  may  be  ebtaiiied  UM  U  te  h* 
found  in  New  York  wt  Beatolb 
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Ia  tlMM  tw  Ummmk  Like  Bito  an  alotft  btlter  far. 
■IdMd  Mid  handiosier  than  any  shopt  at  Norwielif  in 
Baf land  |  and  you  will  And)  in  aithiff  of  tfatm^  aftkltt 
Jbr  irlUab)  at  Morwleb^  yan  would  ba  oUlgad  to  atnd  to 
Landoo«  It  ia  tba  sania  thinf  at  almoat  evtry  town  in 
Aaarlca  witli  wUah  oomBinnioaiion  Is  caajr.  Would  you 
inrniih  a  houaa  in  ona  of  tlle■^  you  will  find  ovary  artl. 
da  of  furnitufo-'^oarpata,  itofM,  gratc^marMa  cbimnay- 
pitetai  piar*f laMM,  pianof^  lampa,  candalabim,  flaai, 
ddna^  Iw.,  in  twiea  tha  quantity^  and  in  fraatar  tariaty^ 
tkaa  at  any  provinolal  town  in  Buf  land« 

TlUs  ariin  fimn  tka  ayitaoi  of  aradit  aztandcd  tlirouf  li 
avary  Tcin  and  artary  of  tho  eountry^  and  by  which  Bng. 
liih  goods  aia  fbroid)  as  if  with  a  fDrae>pump)  into  e?«y 
availabla  dtpdl  in  tha  Union ;  and  thos)  in  a  town  so 
aswly  raised)  that  tha  stumps  of  tha  forssutrass  ara  not 
only  still  snnoundittff  tba  hottsM,  but  remain  standlnf  in 
tba  cellars,  you   will  And  arary  luxury  that  can  ba 


Our  Ufttreller  went  up  the  lake*  by  the  steam, 
era^  and  luxuriated  for  a  time  among  hunters 
and  Indiana.  At  Sault  Ste.  Marie^  the  Ultima 
TAti/a  of  Ameriea,  on  this  point,  there  wee  found 
a  deftn  eomfertable  inn,  where  the  fare  was 
well  cooked,  and  the  guests  waited  on  hy  two 
pretty,  modest,  and  well-informed  girls,  the 
host's  daughters,  there  were  only  about  fifty 
log^honaea  in  this  remote  village,  and  in  two  of 
them,  whioh  Captain  Marryat  tisited,  he  found 
complete  editions  of  Byron'a  works.  This  waa 
ao  far  well ;  yet  one  could  wiah  the  deniaena  of 
8auU  Bte.  Marie  a  better  foundation  for  their 
Kngliah  libraries.  From  his  picture,  it  would 
appear  that  neither  Mrs  Jameson  nor  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  have  over-rated  the  fairy  beauty  of 
Mackinaw  and  of  the  iale-studded  lakes. 

Other  travellers  hare  shewn  us  that  the 
aplrit  of  barter  is  as  strong  among  the  boys  as 
the  men  of  America,  or  that  as  the  old  cock 
crowa  the  young  oock  laarna;  but  Captain 
Marryat  found  that  the  oommeroial  spirit  had 
seized  the  ladies  also*  He  was  one  day  traveU 
ling,  by  the  stage-coach,  in  the  State  of  Ver. 
mont,  when  his  only  companloua  chanced  to  be 
two  girls«  both  young  and  good-lookingi  the  one 
in  a  pink  ailk  bonnet^  too  fine  for  travelling, 
and  the  other  in  a  shabby  plush  one. 

The  youog  lady  in  the  ploih,  eyed  the  pink  bonnet  for 
some  time :  at  last  Plush  observed  in  a  drawling  half, 
indifferent  way : 

««That*s  father  a  prstty  bonnet  of  your*s,  miss." 
**•  Why,  yes,  I  calculate  it's  rather  smart,"  replied  Pink. 

After  a  pause  and  cloeer  survey — ^  You  wouIdnU  have 
any  objection  to  part  with  it,  mis*  ?'*  **  Well  now,  I  don't 
knew  but  f  might  j  I  have  worn  it  but  three  days,  I 
rsako»**  **  Ob,  my  I  I  should  have  rwskoned  that  yon 
have  carrifd  it  longer^-perhaps  it  rained  on  thsm  three 
days."  **rve  a  notion  it  didnU  rain,  not  one.  It*s 
not  the  only  bonnet  I  liave,  miss."  <<WeIl  now.  1 
sheuld  not  mind  an  exchange,  and  paying  you  the  dal. 
§m0e.**  <<  That's  an  awtal  thing  that  you  hats  on, 
■rias.'*  «<  t  rathsr  tbtok  not,  but  that's  as  may  ba. 
Gesno  I  miss,  what  will  yon  tahef"  •«  Why  I  dont  know, 
-«wka«  wiU  you  give  T'  « I  reckon  yo«*U  know  beat 
wbSB  you  answer  my  question."  •<  Well  then,  I  sboiddn*t 
llko  lass  than  iva  deltors."  <<  Fivo  dollafs  and  my 
hoBdos  1  I  nckon  two  woukl  be  nearer  tha  maik^bot 
lt*a  of  no  eofise^oeooik"  *^  Nona  in  the  least,  atiss,  only 
1  haew  the  value  of  my  bonnet.— Wall  say  no  aoors 
flkeirttt**'    MJestso^miM." 

A  pavsa  and  silence  for  half  a  minute,  whan  Miss 
Fhirii^  looks  out  Of  the  window,  and  says,  as  if  talking 
te  kafailf,  ^  I  shouldn't  mind  givtaig  four  dollars^  but  no 
flMSab"    the  than  M  back  In  hsrieaa,  whan  MIM  Pink 


put  har  head  oot  of  tha  wkidow  and  said  t  Mfdiotoldnt 
refuse  four  dollars  after  all,  if  it  was  ofl^ied,**  and  than 
aha  fell  back  to  bar  former  poeltlon. 

*<  Did  you  think  of  taking  four  dollars,  miss  P** 
^  Well  I  I  d«a*t  care,  Tve  plenty  of  bonnets  at  home^*' 
<«  Wall,"  replied  Plush,  taking  out  har  purse,  and  oflet^ 
lag  her  the  Money*  "  What  bank  is  this,  miss  F" 
<<  Ob,  all*s  right  there,  Safety  Fund,  I  calcolate." 

Tha  two  ladies  azcbangt  bonnets,  and  Pink  pockets 
thabalanaa. 

Whittling  is  a  practioo  which  Captain  Marryat 
seems  to  consider  peculiar  to  America ;  but  the 
raw,  emigmting  Scot,  of  former  generations,  wab 
h  notorious  vhittkr.  It  used  to  be  a  Joke 
against  our  countrymen,  that  when  they  entered 
an  Bnglish  inn,  the  landlord  ga^e  them  a  piooe 
of  stick,  that,  employing  the  whittle  upon  it, 
the  furniture  mi^t  be  spared.  All  schoolboys 
are  notorious  loAifffef^-^witness  schooUdesks 
and  benches ;  but,  in  America,  even  ladies 
whittle.  We  would  for  them  prefer  the  more 
feminine  rocking^'diair.  But  the  Yankees  use 
the  mhittlB,  In  bargaining,  as  en  instrument  of 
diplomacy.  Captain  Marryat  describes  a  scene 
to  which  he  si^s  he  was  a  witness,  and  which 
Matthews  might  hare  imagined. 

Whmnng  prevtnti  any  emmhiation  of  the  eotMta. 
nance^for,  in  bargaining,  like  in  the  game  Of  brag,  tha 
countenance  is  oarafoUy  watchedi  as  an  lades  to  the 
wishesk  I  was  once  witneee  to  a  bargain  made  between 
two  reepectablc  Yankee^  who  wiehed  to  agree  about  a 
fhrm,  and  in  which  whittling  was  rssorted  toi 

They  sat  down  on  a  iog  of  wood,  about  three  or  four 
feet  apart  from  each  other,  with  their  focee  turned  oppo. 
eite  ways^that  is,  one  had  his  legs  on  one  side  of  the  log 
with  his  face  to  the  east,  and  the  other  his  legs  on 
the  other  side  with  his  face  to  the  west*  Ona  bad  a 
piece  of  soft  wood,  and  wae  sawing  it  with  his  pttUmife ; 
the  other  had  an  onbarked  hicoory  stick,  which  he  was 
peeling  for  a  walkiog^ick.  The  reader  will  perceive  a 
strong  analogy  between  this  bargain  and  that  in  the  stage 
between  the  two  ladiee* 

"  Well,  good  moming^^nd  about  this  form  P"  « I 
don't  know  |  what  will  you  take  ?"  <<  What  will  you 
giver  Silence,  and  whittle  away.  «  Well,  I  should 
think  two  thousand  dollars,  a  heap  of  money  for  this 
form."  <•  I*ve  a  notion  it  will  never  go  for  three  thou* 
sand,  any  how.'*  <*  There  *•  a  iine  farm,  and  chaaper,  on 
the  North  eide."  «  But  where*e  tha  ran  to  ripen  the  com  r* 
<'Sttn  shines  on  all  alike.'*  *«Net  cjuMUy  through  a 
Vermont  bill,  I  reckon.  The  driver  offered  me  as  much 
as  I  say,  if  1  reeoUect  right/'  <' Money  not  always  to 
be  depended  upoui  Money  not  always  forthconiiDg«" 
**•  I  reckon  I  shall  make  an  elegant  *bachy  stopper  ^  this 
piece  of  sycamore."  Silence  for  a  few  moments.  Knives 
hard  at  work,  « I've  a  notion  this  is  as  pretty  a  htoaory 
stick  as  ever  came  out  of  wood.**  <*1  shouldn't  mind 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  atid  time  gived."  <*  It 
couldn't  be  more  than  t)x  months  then,  if  it  goer  at  that 
prlae.'*  Paasib  *«  WeU,  that  might  suit  me."  ''What 
do  you  say,  than  V  '<  Suppeee  it  must  be  eo*"  *<  It's  a 
bargain  then,  (rising  up  ;)  come  let's  liquor  on  it.** 

Among  the  old  citieaj^  Captain  Marryat  pre. 
fers  Philadelphia,  though  he  can  amuse  himself 
with  the  eaclusivenesi  and  other  absurdities  of 
manners  found  there.  The  line  of  demarcation 
in  this  refined  city,  is  minute  and  intricate. 

In  no  city  is  there  so  much  fuss  made  about  lineage  and 
descent ;  in  no  city  are  there  so  many  cliques  and  sets  in 
society,  who  keep  apart  from  each  other  \  and  it  is  very 
often  difleolt  to  ascertain  the  gro^u^  ot  thett  dtothiettons. 
One  Ifomily  wiU  live  at  No»  I,  |^  itaother  at  No.  2  in 
the  same  street,  both  have  ai1K^^ t.^  ^taU\i>hmenU,  hoik 
keep  their  carriages,  both  be  v^«,\lrjuiC^^'^>*^^^^^^^^ 
talk  of  their  grandfothets  hnS^^ii^t^'*^'^®***  ^^  ^** 
No.  1  WiU  teU  yotithilK^  ^  ^^^5^^  «4^ia»lt 
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BOt  Tifit  th«r«;  md  when  yea  inquire— Wliy  ?  thtre  ii  no 
other  aniwer,  but  that  they  are  not  of  the  right  lort  At 
lonf  ai  a  portion  are  rich  and  a  portion  are  poor,  there 
ii  a  line  of  demarcation  easy  to  be  drawn,  eren  in  a  De- 
mocracy;  but  in  Philadtlphia,  where  there  are  to  many 
in  aillnent  drcnmi tances,  that  line  hai  been  eflbced,  and 
they  now  seek  an  imafinary  one,  like  the  equinoctial, 
wliich  none  can  be  permitted  to  pass  without  foinf 
tlirongh  tlie  ceremonies  of  perfect  ablution.  This  social 
contest,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  carried  on  among  thoae 
who  haTe  no  real  pretensions. 

At  tbe  White  Sulphur  Springs,  there  is  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies^  who  exercises  the 
powers  of  all  the  patronesses  of  Almack'e  rolled 
into  one.  No  one  is  allowed  to  burrow  in  the 
huts  around  the  Springs  who  does  not^  at  leasts 
keep  a  carriage :  but  old  blood  is  also  indispens. 
able,«— — Captain|Marryat  repeatedly  condemns 
the  Abolitionists  as  fanatics  and  fools,  who  will 
endanger  the  Union  by  their  violence.  He 
imagines  that  slavery  must  cease  some  time,  not 
becanse  it  is  unjust,  but  because,  in  the  progress 
of  sodety,  it  will  be  profitably  superseded  by 
ir^  labour ;  but,  if  not  an  Abolitionist,  he  can 
nevertheless  perceive  the  intolerant  feelings  of 
the  whites ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  own  pr*» 
judices  of  race,  he  places  faith  in  the  possible  in. 
tellectual  amelioration  of  the  blacks. 

It  was  not  (he  obserres)  until  I  had  been  aome  time  in 
Philadelphia  that  I  became  convinced  how  very  superior 
the  free  coloured  people  were  in  intelligence  and  education, 
to  what,  from  my  knowledge  of  them  in  onr  West  India 
islands,  I  had  ever  imagined  them  capaUeoil  Not  that  I 
mean  to  imply  that  they  will  ever  attain  to  the  same 
powers  of  intellect  as  tbe  white  man  ;  for  I  really  believe 
the  race  are  not  formed  for  it  by  the  Almighty.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  nm)$r  will  be  great  men  among 
the  AfHcan  race,  but  that  such  instances  will  always  be 
very  rartt  compared  to  the  numbers  produced  among  the 
white.  But  this  is  certain,  that,  in  Philadelphia,  the  free 
coloured  people  are  a  very  respectable  class,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  as  intelligent  as  the  more  humble  of  tbe 
firee  whites.  I  have  been  quite  surprised  to  see  them  take 
out  their  pencils,  write  down  and  calculate  with  quickness 
and  predtion,  and  in  every  other  point  shew  great  intelli- 
gence and  keenness.  In  this  dty  they  are  both  numerous 
and  wealthy.  The  most  extravagant  funeral  I  saw  in 
Philaddphia  was  that  of  a  black  ;  the  coaches  were  very 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  pedestrians,  who  were  all  well 
dressed,  and  behaving  with  the  utmost  decorum.  They 
were  preceded  by  a  black  clergyman,  dressed  in  bis  full 
black  silk  canoiUcals.  He  did  look  very  odd,  I  must  con- 
fen.  Singular  is  the  degree  of  contempt  and  dislike  in 
which  the  fnti  blacks  are  held  in  all  the  free  States  of 
America. 

There  is  injnstice[to  the  blacks  of  the  mostglar- 
ing  kind.  While  Captain  Marryat  was  in  Phila- 
ddiphia,  a  mulatto^  named  James  Fortin^  who^  as 
a  sdlmaker,  had  acquired  property  to  the  amount 
of  150,000  dollars,  was  considered  not  white 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  vote  at  elections ;  a 
right  which  in  that  State  the  Irish  pauper, 
Iwided  but  yesterday,  may,  we  believe,  exercise. 
He  was,  however,  white  enough  to  be  made  to 
pay  his  share  of  the  local  taxation.  He  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  claiming  his  right  as  a 
citizen,  and  the  judge  and  jury  found  against 
him.  A  curious  fact  is  noticed  here.  When  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  was  originally 
drawn  up^  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  their 
rights  as  men  and  citizens  were  recognised.  But 
we  must  cite  the  most  important  new  fact  which 
this  traveller  has  communicated. 


In  tbeooorM  of  one  of  my  sofoonis  in  PfailadelpUa, 
Hr  Vaughan,  of  the  Athenaum  of  that  dty,  stated  lo 
me  that  he  had  fbnnd  the  ariginaidrafl  of  tbe  Dedaration 
of  Independence,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr  Jcftrseii, 
and  that  it  was  curious  to  remark  the  alterations  wludi 
had  been  made  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  manifesto 
which  was  afterwards  promulgated.  It  was  to  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Franklin,  that  was  intrusted  the  primary 
drawing  up  of  this  important  document,  which  was  then 
submitted  to  others,  and  ultimatdy  to  tbe  Convention, 
for  approval ;  and  it  appears  that  the  question  of  slaTery 
bad  NOT  been  overlooked  when  the  document  was  first 
fk:amed,  as  the  following  clause,  inserted  in  the  original 
draft  by  Mr  Jefierson,  fbut  expunged  when  it  was  laid 
before  the  Convention,)  will  suf&dently  prove.  After 
enumerating  the  grounds  upon  which  they  threw  off  tbdr 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England,  the  Declaration  con- 
tinued, in  Jeflferson*s  nerrous  style  u. 

^<  He  [the  King]  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human 
nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  /(/Si  omf 
liheriify  in  the  person  of  a  distant  people  who  never  of- 
fended him  ;  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery, 
in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  \m 
their  transportation  thither.  This  ^ratical  warfora,  tlie 
opprobrium  of  infidel  powers,  is  tbe  warfare  of  the  Chria- 
tian  King  of  Great  Britain,  determined  to  keep  open  a 
market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold ;  he  baa 
prostituted  his  negative  for  suppresdng  every  legidatire 
attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  resUain  this  execrable  ooai- 
merce ;  and  that  this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  waat 
no  fact  of  distinguished  dye,  he  is  now  ezdting  theae  very 
people  to  rise  in  arms  among  ui,  and  to  purdiase  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the 
people  upon  whom  he  also  obtruded  tbem ;  thus  paying 
off  former  crimes  committed  against  tlie  liberties  of  one 
people,  with  crimes  which  he  urges  them  to  fommit 
against  the  lives  of  another.** 

Such  was  the  paragraph  which  had  been  inserted  by 
Jeffinrson,  in  the  Tirulence  of  his  Democracy,  and  his  desire 
to  hold  up  to  detesUtion  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  was  at  that  time,  unfortunately,  the  truth ;  and  had 
the  paragraph  remained,  and  at  the  same  time  emaa- 
dpation  been  given  to  the  slaTes,  it  would  have  been  a 
lasting  stigma  upon  George  tbe  Third.  But  the  para- 
graph  was  expunged ;  and  why  ?  becanse  they  could  not 
hold  up  to  public  indignation  the  soverdgn  whom  they 
had  abjured,  without  reminding  the  world  that  alaveiy 
still  existed  in  a  community  which  had  declared  that  «<  all 
men  were  equal  ;**  and  that  if,  in  a  monarch,  they  bad 
stigmatized  it  as  «  violating  the  most  sacred  rights  of  lift 
and  liberty,"  and  *<  waging  cruel  war  against  hnasan 
nature,*'  they  could  not  have  afterwards  been  so  bare- 
faced and  unblushing  as  to  continue  a  system  which  was 
at  variance  with  every  principle  which  they  professed. 

It  does,  however,  satisftctorily  prove  that  the  qnestioa 
of  davery  was  not  overlooked^ 

Captain  Marryat  has  published,  at  full  langith. 
an  elaborate  paper  upon  which  the  judgment  of 
the  Supreme  Court  rested  in  a  similar  case 
to  Fortin's,  where  it  was  found,  that  a  negro  had 
no  right  to  vote  under  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  States.  One  curious  passage  from  this  pa. 
per  we  hall  cite  for  the  edification  of  our  tSbo- 
litionist  readers. 

But  in  addition  to  interpretation  from  nsagc^  tUs 
antecedent  legislation  furnishes  other  proofs  that  no  oal- 
oured  race  was  party  to  onr  social  compact.  As  wts 
justly  rsmarked  by  President  Pox,  in  the  matter  of  tbe 
late  contested  election,  our  ancestors  settled  the  prorine 
as  a  community  of  white  men,  and  tbe  blacks  wars  intro- 
duced into  it  as  a  race  of  slaves  t  whence  an  unoooqnv- 
able  prejudice  of  caste,  which  has  coaie  down  to  oar  day, 
insomuch  that  a  suspicion  of  taint  still  has  the  aj«t 
effect  of  dnking  the  subject  of  it  bdow  the  oaramon  Iml, 
Consistently  with  this  pnjudioe,  is  it  to  be  credlled  that 
parity  of  rank  would  be  allowed  to  snch  a  raoef  L* 
the  question  be  answered  by  the  statute  of  ITM^  wUA 
denominated  it  an  idle  and  a  dotUU  pesfls;  vMilr 
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ilncUA  the  iiit|iitrat«i  to  bind  out  fim  ntgnn  ibr  lazi. 
MM  or  Tafrmncj ;  which  forbade  them  to  harbour  Indian 
or  mulatto  tlares,  on  pain  of  pnniihment  by  fine,  or  to 
deal  with  negro  ilayea,  on  pain  of  stripes ;  which  an- 
ntied  to  the  interdict  of  marriage  with  a  white,  the  pen- 
alty of  reduction  to  slaTery;  which  punished  them,  for 
tippling,  with  stripct,  and  ertn  a  white  person  with  ser- 
▼itode  for  intermarriage  with  a  negro.  If  freemen,  in  a 
political  tense,  were  subjecta  of  these  cruel  and  degrading 
oppressions,  what  must  hare  been  the  lot  of  their  breth- 
vm  in  bondage?  It  is  also  true  that  degrading  conditions 
wsre  sometimes  assigned  to  white  men,  but  nerer  as 
members  of  a  casteb  .... 

It  was  foreseen  that  there  would  be  inhabitants,  neither 
phimers  nor  taxable,  who,  though  tree  as  the  winds, 
might  be  unsafe  depositories  of  popular  power ;  and  the 
design  was,  to  admit  no  man  to  the  freedom  of  the  pro- 
Tince  who  had  not  a  stalce  in  it.  That  the  clause  which 
relates  to  freedom  by  service,  was  not  intended  for  manu- 
mitted slaTes  is  erident,  from  the  foct  that  there  were 
none;  and  it  regarded  not  slavery,  but  limited  ser- 
Titnde  expired  by  efflux  of  time.  At  that  time,  certainly, 
the  case  of  a  manumitted  slave,  or  of  his  free-bom  pro- 
geny, was  not  contemplated  as  one  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  founder*8  scheme  of  policy. 

The  feeling  of  race  or  colour  breaks  out  in 
tbe  mogt  violent  manner  and  among  all  classes  of 
society.  Captain  Marryat  tells  of  the  persecu* 
tion  which  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives underwent ;  who  was  put  without  the 
psle,  for  educating  and  acknowledging  the 
eolonred  daughters  whom  he  received  into  his 
£unily.  Bat  another  question  independently  of 
of  colour,  arises  here — that  of  illegitimacy  and 
pure  morals. 

The  citizens  of  America  are  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  shew  themselves,  sans  ceremonies  at 
the  President's  levees;  the  Democrat,  Van  Buren, 
having  put  an  end  to  this  right  of  equality.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  privileged  order  manage  some 
things  in  the  American  capital  pretty  much  as 
they  do  in  Europe ; — they  make  laws  and  regula- 
tions  to  bind  every  one  save  themselves.  Oysters, 
spirits,  and  tobacco,  are,  we  are  informed,  in 
constant  requisition  at  Washington,  as  every, 
where  else  throughout  the  Union;  but  spirituous 
liquors  are  not  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the  capi- 
tsl ;  the  consequence  is,  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, unlawfully  athirst  for  gin,  need  not  ab. 
stain,  but  they  must  ask  for  it  as  pale  sherry; 
while  Madeira  means  whisky,  and  brown  sherry, 


And  thus  do  these  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signors 
svade  their  own  laws,  beneath  the  very  hall  wherein  they 
were  passed  in  solemn  conclave.  It  appears  that  tobacco 
it  considered  very  properly  aa  an  article  of  fashion.  At 
a  store,  close  to  the  hotel,  the  board  outside  informs  you 
that  among  the  fishionable  requisites  to  be  found  there, 
are  gentlemen's  shirts,  collars,  gloves,  silk  handkerchiefs, 
sad  the  best  chewing  tobacco.  But  not  only  at  Washing- 
ton, but  at  other  la^  towns,  I  have  seen  at  silk-mercers 
sad  hosiers  this  notice  stuck  up  in  the  window — <'  Dul^ 
cimmui  chewing  tobacco.'* — So  prevalent  is  the  habit  of 
chewing,  and  so  little,  from  long  custom,  do  the  ladies 
care  about  it,  that  I  have  been  told  that  many  young 
ladiei^  in  the  Sooth,  carry,  in  their  work-boxes,  &c,  pig. 
tail,  nicely  ornamented  with  gold  and  coloured  papers ; 
sad  when  their  swains  are  at  fault  administer  to  their 
wants,  thus  meriting  their  affections  by  such  endearing 
tolteitude. 

The  wild  Indians  and  half-breeds  with  whom 
he  voyaged  or  sojourned  about  the  remote 
stslkms  on  the  lakes,  gained  greatly  on  our 


traveller's  affections,  when  contrasted  with  the 
citizens  he  had  left  behind.  In  their  deportment 
he  considers  the  Indians  ^^  the  most  perfect 
gentlemen  in  America."  Bring  them  on  'Change, 
and  we  apprehend  the  same  native  gentility 
would,  in  England,  hold  of  those  stoic  s  of  the 
woods.  Few  of  our  late  travellers  have  visited 
St  Louis,  a  town  rising  every  year  in  importance, 
and  having  already  a  population  of  upwards  of 
20,000;  and  Captain  Marryat  does  not  tempt 
any  one  by  his  description. 

In  point  of  heat,  St  Louis  certainly  approaches  the 
nearest  to  the  Black  Hole  of  CalcutU  of  any  city  that  I 
have  sojourned  in.  Tbe  lower  part  of  the  town  is  badly 
drained,  and  very  filthy.  The  flies,  on  a  moderate  calcu. 
lation,  are  in  many  parts  fifty  to  the  square  inch.  I 
wonder  that  they  have  not  a  contagious  disease  here 
during  the  whole  summer;  it  is,  however,  indebted  to 
heavy  rains  for  its  occasional  purification.  They  have 
not  the  yellow  fever  here  ;  but,  during  the  autumn,  they 
have  one  which,  under  another  name,  is  almost  as  fataUl 
the  bilious  congestive  fever.  I  found  sleep  almost  im- 
possible  from  the  sultriness  of  the  air,  and  used  to  remain 
at  the  open  window  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  I 
did  not  expect  that  tbe  muddy  Mississippi  would  be  able 
to  reflect  the  silver  light  of  the  moon  ;  yet  it  did,  and 
the  effect  was  very  beautiful.  Truly  it  may  be  said  of 
this  river,  as  it  is  of  many  ladies,  that  it  is  a  candle-light 
beauty.  There  is  another  serious  evil  to  which  strangere 
who  sojourn  here  ara  subject — the  violent  effects  of  the 
waters  of  the  Mimissippi  upon  those  who  are  not  used  to 
them.  The  suburbs  of  tbe  town  are  very  pretty ;  and  a 
few  miles  behind  it,  you  are  again  in  a  charming  prairie 
country,  full  of  game,  large  and  small,  i^irge  and  small 
are  only  so  by  comparison.  An  American  was  asked 
what  game  they  had  in  his  district  ?  and  his  reply  was, 
<«  Why,  we've  plenty  of  boar  (bear)  and  deer,  but  no 
large  game  to  count  on.** 

There  is  one  great  luxury  In  America,  which  is  the 
quantity  of  clear  pura  ice  which  is  to  be  obtained  where- 
ever  you  are,  even  in  the  hottest  seasons ;  and  icecreams 
ara  universal  and  very  cheap.  I  went  into  an  establish- 
ment whera  they  vended  this  and  other  articles  of  refresh, 
ment,  when  about  a  doxen  black  swarthy  fellows,  em- 
ployed at  the  iron-foundry  close  at  hand,  with  their  dirty 
shirt-sieeves  tucked  up,  and  without  their  coats  and 
waistcoats,  came  in,  and  sitting  down,  called  for  ice- 
craams.  ..'..••  I  thought  at  the  time  what 
would  the  ladies  who  stop  in  their  carriages  at  Gunter^ 
have  said,  had  they  beheld  these  Cyclops  with  their  bara 
sinewy  arms,  blackened  with  heat  and  smoke,  refreshing 
themselves  with  such  luxuries ;  but  it  must  be  ramem- 
bered  that  porter  is  much  the  dearar  article.  Still  the 
working  classes  all  over  America  can  command,  not  only 
all  necessary  comforts,  but  many  luxuries ;  for  labour 
ia  dear  and  they  an  very  well  paid 

Thank  Heaven  I  have  escaped  from  St  Louis ;  during 
the  time  that  I  remained  in  that  dty,  I  was,  day  and 
night,  so  melting  away,  that  I  expected,  like  some  of  tbe 
immortal  half-breeds  of  Jupiter,  to  become  a  tributary 
stream  to  the  Missimippi. 

The  traveller  is  eloquent  in  admiration  of  Cin. 
cinnati,— <'  the  pork  shop  of  the  Union" — where 
pigs  are  killed  wholesale,  in  Waterloo  nnmbem, 
and  in  the  most  scientific  way  imaginable.  He 
is  certainly  not  under  the  bondage  of  silver- 
fork  or  china-trencher  prejudices.  If  he  finds 
"  pork  and  'lashes"  palatable,  he  praises  the 
Republican  mess,  un-£ngli8h  though  it  may  be, 
because. 

In  the  firet  place,  the  American  poriL  ia  far  superior 
to  any  that  we  ever  have  sa\ted  ^<^^^  ^  *^^>  ^  ^^ 
next,  it  eats  uncommonly  WeVl  wit^  molasses.  1  have 
tasted  it,  and  *^  it  is  a  fact,'''*       ^^^x  a^^>T^T  »^«^^^  we 


Kttet^ 


eat  currant  jelly  with  veniaot^ 

cans  the  humble  imitation  «^  V^v  ^ 


,^  «!l\ow  ih«  Ameri« 
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Mn  lVoUo|M*k  btMAr  ndiet  its  haid  in  a  rvf  iapot- 
iuf  maiuMr  t  it  ii  oompoted  of  laanj  Ttriedai  of  arehi. 
tectnrt ;  but  I  think  the  order  under  which  it  mutt  he 
clusfd  it  the  prgpoiferouM.  They  call  It  TroUope*s 
Folly ;  and  it  ii  remarkable  how  a  ihrenrd  woman  Ukt 
Mrs  Trallope  ihould  hare  committed  inch  an  error.  A 
baaaar  like  an  Bnf  liah  basaar  Is  only  to  be  supported  in 
a  city  which  has  arrired  at  the  aomd  of  luxury;  where 
therf  are  hundreds  of  people  willing  to  be  employed  fbr  a 
trifle  $  hundreds  who  will  work  at  trifles,  for  want  of 
better  employment ;  and  thousands  who  will  spend  monsy 
•n  trifles,  merely  to  pass  away  their  timSi  Now^  im 
America,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  one  who  miUces 
trifles  {  no  one  who  will  derote  their  time  as  sellers  of 
the  articles,  unless  well  compensated  i  and  no  one  who 
will  be  induced,  either  by  fashion  or  idleness,  to  giro  a 
halfpenny  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  worth.  In  conse> 
quenoe,  nothing  was  sent  to  Mrs  Trollope^s  baaaar.  8ha 
had  to  ftimish  it  from  the  shops,  and  had  to  pay  Tsry 
high  salaries  to  the  young  women  who  attended  ;  and  the 
people  of  Clndnnsti,  aware  that  the  same  articles  were 
to  be  purchased  at  the  stores  for  less  moneyi  preferred 
going  to  the  stores.  No  wonder,  then,  that  it  was  a  fail« 
nre :  it  is  now  used  as  a  dancing  academy,  and  occasion* 
ally  as  an  assembly  room. 

Whatever  the  society  of  Cincinnati  may  haTS  been  at 
the  time  that  Mrs  Trollope  resided  there,  I  cannot  pre*, 
tend  to  say ;  probably  some  change  may  have  taken  place 
in  it{  but  at  preeent  it  is  as  good  as  any  in  the  Union, 
and  infinitely  more  agreeable  than  in  some  other  cities, 
as  in  it  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  southern  frankness  of 
character.  A  lady,  who  had  long  resided  at  Cincinnati, 
told  me  that  they  were  not  angry  with  Mrs  Trollope  for 
having  described  the  society  which  she  saw,  but  for  hav- 
ing asserted  that  that  was  the  best  eociety  i  and  she  fur- 
ther remarked — «  It  is  fair  to  us  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  when  Mrs  Trollope  came  here,  she  was  quite 
unknown,  except  inasmuch  that  she  was  a  married  wo- 
man, travelling  without  her  husband.  In  a  small  soclatyi 
as  ours  was,  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  we 
should  be  cautious  about  receiving  a  lady  who,  in  our 
opinion,  was  oflbnding  against  let  bienscanc€s.  Observe, 
W4  do  not  accut€  Mrs  TroUope  cfany  improprietp  /  but 
you  must  be  aware  how  necessary  it  is,  in  this  country, 
to  be  re|irdfol  of  appearances*  and  how  afraid  every 
one  is  of  their  neighbour.  Mrs  Trollope  thru  took  a 
cottage  on  the  hill,  and  used  to  come  down  to  the  city  to 
market,  and  attend  to  the  erection  of  her  bazaar.  I  have 
now  told  you  all  that  we  know  about  her,  and  the  reason 
why  she  did  not  receive  thoie  attentions,  the  omission  of 
which  caused  her  indignation.**  I  think  it  but  fair  that 
the  lady's  explanation  should  he  given,  as  Mrs  Trollope 
is  considered  to  have  been  very  severe  and  very  unjust  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Cincinnati 

But  tbfl  Cincinnatians  have  forgiven  Mrs 
Troilope,  and  probably  have  improved  in  their 
mannera  since  her  visit  in  1896^ — Everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States,  where  any  demand 
is  made  on  the  purse  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  such 
demand  is  termed  ntonarchicai,  and  the  trades, 
people  patronize'  no  usages  that  are  oontrary  to 
*'  the  spirit  of  Republioanisn."  A  tailor  at  Cin- 
oinnati  refused  to  wait  upon  Captain  Marryat  to 
take  his  measure,  upon  this  prinoiple.  The 
fairer  inferenoe  is,  that  there  is  not  yet  much 
competition  among  the  fashionable  olothiera  of 
the  capital  of  Pork. 

Captain  Marryat's  strictures  on  the  American 
army  and  navy,  «re  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  his  dogmatizing  upon  the  state  of  religion, 
•dueation,  and  goTommeol ;  upon  which  topics, 
*•  we  hate  hinted,  his  opinions  are  not  alto, 
gether  made  up,  or  consistent  with  themselves. 
His  doinge  in  Canada  have  already  been  the 
subject  p(  aewspeptr  reperte,  fp  we  need  not 


ndtert  to  them.  One  Canndiaa  petrlot  he  net 
with,  who  prudently  deferred  tumtnf  out  in 
arms,  '*  though  he  had  a  great  mmd,  until  hs 
could  get  a  Julius  Cttsar>  a  BonapartSi  or  a 
Washington  to  follow^then  I'll  go!"  AphrsM 
everywhere  thrown  in  the  traveller's  teeth,  when 
he  craved  explanation  of  certain  things  whidi 
he  thought  odd,  was—"  Captain  IMarryat,  ws 
are  n  very  moral  people."  He  makes  some 
severe^  and  far  from  unjust»  remarks,  on  the 
tendency  of  some  peculiar  new  societies  and  as- 
sociations of  this  "very  moral  people  ;"  and  thus 
condudesi  after  an  account  of  a  New  York 
society  of  females  for  the  reform  of  brothels^  or 
the  prevention  of  prostitution,  which  has  already 
361  auxiliaries  :  "  I  cannot  here  help  inquiring, 
how  it  isi  if  the  Americans  are  as  Uiey  assert, 
both  orally  and  In  their  printed  public  documents, 
a  t>er|f  mtm/  nation,  they  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  all  those  societies  for  the  improvement 
of  their  brother  citizens,  and  how  it  is  that  tbeir 
reports  are  fnll  of  sndi  unexampled  atrocities, 
as  are  printed  and  circulated  in  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  stemming  the  current  of  vice."  Thii 
society  published  a  paper^  once  a  fortnight,  "  de- 
voted to  the  text  of  the  seventh  oommandmenti 
and  to  the  facts  and  results  growing  out  of  its 
violation." 

Captain  Marrayat  makes  the  extraordinary 
assertion,  that  those  who  live  under  a  Demo, 
cracy,  (where  the  highest  stations  and  honours 
are  open  to  all,)  hwe  but  6ne  putmit,  but  one  ob~ 
Ject  to  gain,  which  it  wealth ;  and,  because  thb  is 
the  case,  they  cannot  be  religious. 

Under  a  Democracy,  tlierefore,  you  must  look  far  is* 
llgion  among  the  women,  not  among  tbo  men  t  and  laek 
is  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  United  Sutes.  As  Stn 
Slick  very  truly  says,  »'  It's  only  women  who  attend 
meetings ;  the  men  folks  have  their  politics  and  tnde  to 
Ulk  over,  and  havnH  Hme.**  Kvea  an  etubllshfd  cliufth 
would  not  make  people  as  religious  under  a  dessocmis 
form  of  government  as  it  Would  under  any  other. 

These  crude  opinions  are  not  worthy  of  serioos 
refutation ;  but  we  may  aak  Captain  Marryal 
which  sex  constitutes  the  great  majority  of  the 
congregations  in  finglish  churches  ? — and  invite 
him  some  dayi  when  he  enters  a  church,  to  ooont 
heads  and  bonnets.  But  if  religion,  or,  as  it 
would  seem,  religious  observances — for  he  makes 
no  distinction — fall  away  under  a  Democracy, 
*'  alander  and  defamation  flourish  under  a  Delio* 
craoy ;"  and  the  few  men  who  do  go  to  eburebi 
do  so  not  from  zeal  to  God,  but  dread  of  their 
neighbours'  tongues. 

Captain  Marryat's  descriptions  and  anecdotes 
are  always  better  than  his  reasoning.  He  was 
seised  with  a  severe  oold  and  fever  in  Canada, 
and  laid  up  for  some  days  at  an  inn  at  Windsor, 
a  place  opposite  Detroit : — 

1  had  been  in  bed  three  days,  when  my  landlady  ctfM 
into  the  room.  (<  Well,  captain,  how  do  you  fiud  |ea^ 
self  by  this  Ume  ?*>-.«<  Oh,  I  am  a  litUe  better,  tbsak 
you,*"  replied  !..-<<  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it,  beoauss  I  wsat 
to  whitewash  your  room ;  for  if  ths  coloured  man  sts^ 
to  do  it  to-morrow,  heUl  be  for  charging  us  anotlierfaaru 
ter  of  a  dollar.*' — «  But  I  am  not  able  to  leave  my  losm.** 
— «<  Well,  then,  Ftl  ftpeak  to  him ;  1  dare  say  hs  ww*t 
mind  yeur  being  in  bed  while  he  whitewaskeSi* 

He  lelli  of  a  drukta  old  JkMtk  inkeiMrit 
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ses 


B#bokM,  who  <m«  alf  ht|  wh«ii  dmsk,  took  th« 
votTi  ^  tiM  Temperance  Sooietjr  upon  him^  end 
bgUeted  he  must  keep  them.  He  beoeaie  ill  from 
the  tlolent  change  of  a  eonflrmed  habitj  and  took 
to  bed;  when  the  medloal  adviser  presoribed  one 
ounee  of  FVench  brandj  every  dajr»  The  Dutch- 
men  knew  measures  of  brandy  very  well^  but  not 
weif^ts,  end  he  applied  to  the  learned  sehool- 
Bustert«>-^ 

The  schoolmaiter,  etoapiBd  Wilh  hit  pu^ilVi  And  aet 
Ukiof  the  intennption,  hastily,  and  without  farther  in- 
qoiriei  of  the  meaienger,  tamed  orer  his  Bonnycastle^ 
and  arriTiof  at  the  table  of  avoirdupois  wdgbtj  repUed| 
'*Tell  yoor  father  that  sixtesn  drams  make  aa  ounce,** 

The  boy  took  back  the  message  correctly,  and  when 
the  old  Datchmaa  biard  il,  his  countbbatace  brisbtened 
iip-.«A  goot  physician,  a  clever  man— .1  only  hsTe 
drink  twelve  draeia  a-day,  and  he  tells  me  to  take  ttx- 
teeh/ 

Captain  Marryat  quotes  a  fresh-water  ode  re^ 
dieA  at  a  cold-water  celebration  in  Boston ;  but 
it  does  not  nearly  equal  Hood's  famous  lyric — 

«  Pttih  around  ths  pitcher,  SAd  ftte  it  no  quarter." 
The  Americans  are  ae  dotterous  in  eluding  new 
hwi  which  they  do  not  like,  aa  O'Connell  in 
driving  a  coaeh'and-six  through  an  act  of  Par^ 
llsttient.  An  order  was  issued  that  all  dogs 
ihoiild  be  muaeled,  and  a  citizen  put  the  mutsle 
on  his  dog's  tail.  The  game  of  nlii^pint  was 
foolishly  prohibited,  and  the  game  utten^piM  was 
A)rthwith  resorted  to.  But  such  insolent  mockery 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law  cannot  burely  be  tolerated. 
The  bverage  of  atrocious  and  fraudulent  crime  is 
rery  high  in  some  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is  ae^ 
•erted  here,  that  in  the  town  of  Augusta,  in 
Oeorgia,  containing  only  a  population  of  d>000 
persons,  fifty-nioo  aseassinations,  committed  in 
open  day,  took  place  in  one  year>  and  without  any 
notice  being  taken  of  them  by  the  authorities  I 
To  the  case  of  the  coloured  man  burnt  alive  at  6t 
I^is,  under  Lynch  law,  of  which  Miss  Martineau 
hssmade  so  much,  we  could  be  almost  reconciled 
by  Cbptain  Marrybt's  account  of  the  malignant 
Astute  and  foul  crimes  of  the  victim,  save  for  the 
diabolical  mode  of  his  debth.  Captain  Marryat 
considers  that,  in  a  new  community,  made  up  of 
t  large  proportion  of  the  off^scourings  of  society, 
Lynch  law,  judiciously  administered,  may  for  a 
tiine  be  beneficial.  In  their  own  vindication, 
the  inhabitants  of  Vicksbury  put  forth  a  sort  of 
manifiMto,  after  their  exeoution  by  Lynch  law 
of  five  gamblers  of  a  gang  who  infested  them, 
ill  iHiich  they  assert  that  though  ^  Order  is  the 
fitvt  law  of  society,  there  are  times  and  situa- 
tions In  which  its  elements  can  only  be  purified 
hy  a  storm  *"  and  in  this  opinion  Captain  Marryat 
is  rather  disposed  to  join. 

The  want  of  reverence,  or  the  insubordination 
aad  actual  disobedience  of  the  spoilt  diildren  of 
America,  are  animadverted  upon.  They  bre  the 
illf-#illed  babee  Of  a  *'  self-willed  nation."  De« 
Aodrecy  is  Accused  by  Captain  Hbll  as  the  cause 
•f  tills  household  rebellion ;  but  Cbptain  Marryat 
ii  ibdined  to  attribute  it  to  the  buby  papas  not 
hbvieg  leisure  or  inclination  to  support  the  autho* 
rity  of  the  over^indulgent  mummae.  The  boye 
tbht  remain  at  o<Uiege  longer  than  they  please, 
airlMMexoeptwhbt  they  like;  bttd  no  itogging 


is  permitted  |  whidi  want  of  discipline  Captain 
Marryat  considers  one  main  cause  of  the  evil 
complained  of*  llie  boys,  though  they  must  not 
be  touched,  may^  however,  lick  the  master  at 
certain  seasons.  It  b  scarcely  fair  in  Captain 
Marryat  to  mingle  jokes  and  sober  facts  so  very 
freely,  but  we  take  this  in  the  order  given  :-^ 

The  foll9Win|  *<  Aalee*'  are  poeted  ap  in  Mew  Jersey 
•chooMiouie  i-^ 

«Ko  iitning^  rirls  in  whool  time;  no  ttckinp  the 
Me^fff  dariof  holidays.** 

At  fifteen  or  sixteen,  if  not  at  college,  the  boy  assumes 
the  man;  he  enters  into  business,  as  a  clerk  to  some 
merchant,  or  in  tome  store.  His  father*8  home  is  aban- 
doned, eicept  when  it  may  suit  his  convenience,  his  salary 
beinf  sufficient  for  most  of  bis  wants.  He  frequents  the 
bar«  calls  ht  gia  oOSktails,  cbcws  tobacco,  and  talks 
politics.  His  theoretical  education,  whether  he  has  pro. 
itsd  much  by  it  or  tiot,  is  now  superseded  by  a  more 
aractical  one»  in  which  he  obtains  a  most  rapid  pro- 
ficiency. 

The  precocity  and  the  practical  genius  of  the 
Americans  prevent  the  formation  of  strong  family 
attachments.  It  ie,  however^  more  than  any 
casual  traveller  ift  warranted  to  affirm  of  any 
people  under  the  sun  that— 

Beyond  the  period  of  infbncy  there  it  no  endearment 
between  patents  and  obildren .;  none  of  that  swcti  spirit 
of  affection  between  brothersand  listers ;  none  of  those 
links  which  unite  one  family ;  of  that  mutual  confMence, 
that  rqoicing  in  each  other's  success ;  that  refuge,  when 
we  are  depressed  or  afflicted,  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
love  ns^the  sweetest  portion  of  human  existence,  which 
supports  us  under^  and  encourafes  us  firmly  to  brave, 
the  ills  of  lifb-^sthing  of  this  exists  t  in  short,  theie 
la  bardly  sncb  a  thing  in  America  as  <'  Home,  sweet 
bome^**  That  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  I  grant ; 
but  I  speak  of  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  the  re. 
suits  upon  the  character  of  the  nation. 

Captain  Marryat  notices,  but  in  the  slightest 
way,  the  insults  offered  to  him  in  different  parts 
of  America ;  and,  as  we  think,  makes  fully  mure 
use  of  Miss  Martineau  as  a  scapegoat  than  is  quite 
gallant.  "  The  mischief  which  Miss  Martineau 
has  entailed  upon  ail  those  English  who  may 
happen  to  visit  America"  cannot  be  very  serious* 
Mr  Clay  might,  in  the  case  cited,  have  been 
induced  to  imagine  that  his  English  guest  was  of 
his  own  way  of  thinking ;  while  politeness,  and 
deference  to  her  host  might  have  led  her  to  sup. 
press,  but  not  to  renounce  her  honest  opinions. 

Miss  Martineau's  error  was  accepting  hospi- 
talities which,  right  or  wrong,  act  as  gags  on  the 
traveller's  freedom  of  speech ;  for  her  reports 
from  the  slave  Statee  go  fhr  to  prove  themselves. 
Captain  Marryat  wisely  declined  such  invita- 
tions from  forseeing  the  necessity  of  a  traveller 
submitting  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of  hospi- 
tality i  delicacy  or  silence. 

In  concluding  his  work,  Captain  Marryat,  so. 
licitiag  indulgenee  for  himself,  requests  that  hie 
readers  will  not,  in  justice  to  the  Americana, 
decide  till  they  have  heard  all  he  has  to  say 
upon  the  Society  and  Government  of  the  United 
Statee,  or  seen  his  complete  working  out  of 
the  problem.  He  need  not  be  in  the  least  appre- 
heneive ;  and,  although  he  professes  to  have 
written  every  line  with  gr^^t  deliberation,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  at  )^^  mo^fyiug  some 
of  hie  opinions  before  the  ^w«ifk.i*  *»m^«^  >  «•* 
pecially  as,  whUe  W«i«i^-  ^elN««n»ie 
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principle,  he  sees  so  much  virtae  in  its  practical 
operation.  He  has,  however,  already  proved,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  Ghreat  Britain  has  the 
advantage  of  America  in  the  greater  security  of 
life  and  property,  in  State  religion,  in  education, 
and  classic  learning ;  the  more  dignified  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  warmer  domestic  attachments ; 
in  climate ;  in  the  physical  strength  of  the  popu- 
lation; and  the  stability  of  political  institutions ; 
—and  that  America,  equalling  us  in  few  things. 


surpasses  us  in  none,  save  the  better  pay  of  her 
navy  officers  and  seamen.  In  this  unusual  liber- 
ality to  seamen,  the  (jovernment  cannot  help 
itself.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity;  for ''there 
never  was,  and  never  will  be,  anything  likeUber- 
ality"  [any  candle-ends  and  cheese-parings?] 
"  under  a  democratic  form  of  government."  Now, 
this  very  '^  illiberality"  or  economy,  the  Ameri- 
cans hold  to  be  one  of  the  best  consequences  ai 
their  Democratic  institutions. 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  a  Swiss 
autumn.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  one 
of  the  finest  they  have  had  for  some  years  past. 
The  *^  travelling  English,"  who  swarm  over  the 
Continent  from  May  to  October,  had  either 
winged  their  homeward  flight,  or  housed  them- 
selves in  their  winter  bivouacs  at  Interlacken  or 
Geneva.  You  seldom  met  a  tourist,  and  actu- 
ally realized  Moore's  aspiration,  for  some 

*'  Earthly  place 
Where  one  could  rest  in  dream  Elyrian, 
Without  some  cursed  round  English  face 
Popping  up  to  break  the  viiion.** 

The  inns  (the  only  disagreeable  things  in 
Switzerland)  had  resumed  something  like  their 
ordinary  charges :  beds  were  to  be  had  without 
bribery ;  and  guides  for  something  less  than  the 
salary  of  an  under  Secretary  of  State. 

The  scorching  heat  of  the  summer  sun  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  moderate,  and  (for  a  moun- 
tainous country,)  an  equable  temperature.  The 
foliage  was  tinted  without  the  loss  of  its  beau- 
tiful verdure.  The  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  and 
the  jewellery*  of  Geneva,  attract  theTgreat  bulk 
of  English  tourists ;  but  I  confess  that  I  pre- 
fer  the  softer  beauties  of  the  northern  cantons, 
animated  by  the  living  scenery  of  a  peasantry 
unique  for  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  and  the 
virtues  of  their  social  system.  These  cannot 
be  viewed  in  the  same  perfection  in  the  south  of 
Switzerland. 

It  will  be  my  object  to  attempt  the  description 
of  some  of  the  various  scenes  illustrative  of  the 
different  phases  of  society  in  this  attractive  dis- 
trict, which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  encounter. 

I  do  not  think  there  exists  a  population  in 
Europe — perhaps  in  the  world — so  happy  as  that 
of  German  or  northern  Switzerland.  Almost 
every  element  seems  to  exist  there  which  can 
secure  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  prosper- 
ity of  a  people. 

•  The  heroism  of  the  times  of  Tell,  tempered 
and  sobered  by  the  stern  but  peaceful  reUg^on 
of  Calvin,  have  implanted  courage  and  virtue, 

*  The  proportion  of  traTellers  who  candidly  admit 
that  the  watches  and  trinkets,  of  which  Genera  is  the 
grand  depdt,  are  their  chief  motives  for  visiting  it,  wonld 
almost  appear  incredible.  Independently  even  of  its 
lake,  Geneva  derives  scenic  attractions  from  the  proximity 
of  the  Alps,  which  are  not  to  b^  underrated. 


with  their  train  of  ramified  influences,  deeply 
into  the  character  of  the  succeeding  and  exist- 
ing  people.  The  mountainous  and  physiesHy 
isolated  position  of  Switzerland,  has  less  tended 
to  the  unchanged  idiosyncracy  of  this  peculiar 
people,  than  the  early  and  rigid  ordeals  to  which 
their  independence  was  subjected  ;  and  which, 
filling  the  world  with  the  fame  of  its  victory,  hat 
intensely  endeared  its  spirit  even  to  the  latest 
generation.  Their  hatred  to  their  oppressors, 
though  long  since  softened  by  the  religion  of 
later  times  and  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  merged 
into  a  marked  and  permanent  dissent  from  the 
opinions,  habits,  and  economy  of  their  neigh- 
hours:  a  dissent  periodically  strengthened  \j 
the  petty  tyrannies  of  France,  and  the  ill-re. 
pressed  contempt  of  the  German  Autocraciei. 
That  Switzerland  has  been  suffered  to  exist  at  all 
•^presenting  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a 
minute  Republic,  encircled  by  belligerent  and 
intolerent  despotisms — ^is  to  be  attributed  (since 
the  roads  have  given  access  to  artillery)  mMj 
to  the  usefulness  of  a  neutral  country,  as  a  cat's 
paw  to  commerce  in  times  of  war.  During  the 
end  of  the  last,  and  for  many  of  the  earlier  yean 
of  the  present  century,  Switzerland  acted  as  the 
go-between,  among  trading  nations  at  war  with 
each  other;  receiving  goods  in  transit,  for  and 
from  nearly  every  one  of  the  allied  powers  and 
their  enemies;  smuggling  French  wines  into 
Prussia,  and  English  mucins,  in  despite  of  the 
Milan  decree,  into  the  very  presence  of  Napoleon 
But  though  Switzerland  maintains  a  conunerdai 
relation  with  her  neighbours,  she  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  social  intercourse  or  natural  sym- 
pathy with  them  as  nations  separated  by  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Hence  the  unalloyed  int^^ty 
of  Swiss  principles,  and  the  almost  primitive 
purity  of  their  habits  and  institutions,  nnceo- 
taminated  through  ages  by  the  versatile  vices  of 
France,  or  the  servility  of  Austria. 

In  education  they  have  been  long  in  the  van 
of  Europe.  What  nature  has  withheld  fnm  the 
soil,  she  has  lavishly  repaid  to  the  minds  of  its 
inhabitants.  No  murky  prejudices  obscure  the 
perception ;  no  vile  servility  defea^  the  ressoral 
of  the  abuses,  wherewith  other  tfoisEununities  in- 
poverish  their  resources  and  fe^er  their  energke. 
In  Switzerland,  principle  iiwdres  and  intalE- 
gence  directs  industry ;  whih^  QsTenuBent  cm^ 
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litti  in  the  removal  of  impediments  rather  than 
in  the  creation  of  laws.  Legislation  is  one  of  the 
chief  curses  of  England — a  trade  maximized  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  govern :  there,  it  is  a  pro- 
tection, proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the 
governed,  and  in  which  the  governors  are  di- 
vested of  any  pecuniary  corruptions.  The  gene- 
ral content  prevailing  in  Northern  Switzerland, 
arises  from  the  fact  also,  that  the  people  choose 
their  representatives  for  themselves ;  and  even, 
in  some  places,  legislate  for  themselves  in  the 
market-places.  Each  canton  has  a  separate 
government  of  its  own ;  and  as,  when  an  abuse 
is  perceived  it  is  immediately  remedied,  it  follows 
that  individual  grievances  are  felt  to  be,  if  unre- 
dressed  at  any  rate  not  chargeable  on  the 
Government.  This  feeling  ensures  a  political 
calmness  and  quietude,  which  cannot  be  easily 
appreciated  in  a  country  so  fevered  as  ours  with 
the  incubus  of  the  few  over  the  many.  On  the 
other  hand,  neither  can  the  Swiss  comprehend 
our  position.  I  had  a  long  chat,  one  evening, 
with  a  friend  in  the  Canton  of  Appenzel,  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  effecting  social  improve  • 
ments ;  and  I  explained  to  him  the  most  approved 
plan  of  National  Education  in  this  country,  and 
the  provisions  whereby  the  fullest  culture  of  the 
mind,  and  the  most  complete  religious  training, 
might  easily  be  imparted,  without,  in  the  least 
degree,  implicating  the  vesata  questio  of  creeds, 
or  prejudicinic  the  ascendancy  of  an  Established 
Church.  "Why  that,"  said  he,  "is  precisely 
the  plan  we  adopt  here,  where  we  have  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics;  and  is  it  not  clearly 
a&d  demonstrably  to  the  advantage  of  all  that  so 
good  a  system  should  have  the  auxiliary  of  a 
government  centralization  ?"  I  agreed.  "  But 
if  ao,  why  is  it  not  done  ?"  This  was  a  question 
which  I.  found  it  impossible  to  answer  to  my 
friend's  satisfaction.  He  could  not  bring  himself, 
in  the  first  place,  to  believe  that  mere  party 
q^irit  could  actuate  so  foul  an  opposition,  under 
the  mask  of  so  much  hypocrisy,  as  to  debar  the 
country  effectually  from  what  everybody  saw 
plainly  was  so  immense  a  benefit ;  and  he  could 
still  less  believe  that,  if  there  were  so  perverse 
s  country,  England  was  it — England,  which  had 
io  long  held  the  highest  rank  in  his  estimation, 
above  all  other  nations  (save  his  own)  for  in- 
telligence, liberality,  and  freedom.  Living,  as 
he  did,  in  a  country  where  no  other  rule  deter- 
mines legislation  than  what  is  best,  he  was 
wholly  unable  to  conceive  a  state  of  society 
where  everything  affecting  the  community  is 
referred  to  the  interest  of  minute  fractions  of 
the  whole,  and  determined,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  one  hundred,  adversely  to  the  interest  of 
the  population. 

The  serenity  of  the  Swiss  arises  also,  in  great 
measure,  from  their  industry;  which  may  be 
again  traced  to  three  main  causes: — First, 
to  their  religious  principles ;  secondly,  to  the 
comparativeunfruitfulnessof  thesoil;  and,  lastly, 
to  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade  from  restric- 
tions or  protecting  duties,  which  enables  them, 
whilst  the  limited  fertility  of  the  land  compek 


them,  to  cultivate  those  arts  of  production  alone 
which  they  can  render  most  productive,  and 
which  are  necessarily  those  in  which  they  have 
the  greatest  natural  capacity  to  excel.  Thus, 
even  the  very  exigencies  of  the  soil  may  be 
said  to  contribute,  not  only  to  the  industry, 
but  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  people ;  for  it 
will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  capacity  and  in- 
clination go  hand  in  hand,  where  no  extra- 
neons  motives  or  fictitious  interests  interpose* 
Thus^  at  least,  it  is  in  Switzerland  ;  and  I  found 
the  instances  rare  in  which  either  the  pure  art- 
isan of  the  south-eastern  or  watch-making  dis- 
trict, or  the  pure  herdsman  of  Vaud,  or  the 
artisan-agriculturist  of  St  Gall  or  Argorria,  were 
desirous  of  quitting  their  avocations,  or  were 
otherwise  than  contented  with  their  general  con- 
dition. It  was,  however,  chiefly  in  the  districts 
in  which  handicraft  and  agricultural  employ- 
ments are  blended,  that  my  experiences  were  de-^ 
rived,  and  to  which  my  sketches  will  mostly 
pertain. 

One  of  the  most  salient  features  presented  by 
the  social  condition  of  Switserland,  is  the  sym- 
pathy which  pervades  and  blends  classes ;  and 
yet  this  in  no  degree  infringes  on  the  deference 
with  which  property  and  station  are  regarded. 
I  attribute  this,  in  some  measure,  to  the  absence 
of  hereditary  rank.  Though  one  man  may  be 
infinitely  wealthier  and  more  powerful  than  his 
neighbours,  still,  as  there  are  no  primogenital 
channels  in  which  property  can  descend  through 
generations,  increasing  the  distinction  of  caste 
and  prestige  with  its  age,  and,  as  all  accumula- 
tions are  subdivided  at  death,  and  flow  back 
into  the  fund  of  the  community,  none  of  the  feel- 
ings engendered  to  what  we  call  "  family" 
exist  in  Switzerland.  I  am  not  disposed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  extreme  opinion  which  co^idemns 
an  aristocracy  as  an  unqualified  evil ;  neither  is 
Switzerland  without  one ;  though  the  law  of  in- 
heritance contributes  so  much  less  than  per- 
sonal dessert  and  industry  in  creating  it,  that 
those  arriving  at,  rather  than  bom  to,  this 
distinction  in  Switzerland,  engender  sjrmpathies 
towards  them  on  the  part  of  the  poor,  of  which 
our  aristocracy  per  se  is  whoUy  bereft.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  kindliest  feelings  subsist  between 
each  dass.  The  employer  of  labourers  shakes 
hands,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  cottager 
he  visits ;  the  charities  of  life  abound  in  a  sin- 
cerity which,  I  confess,  I  had  hitherto  regarded 
as  a  millenial  vision  rather  than  a  practice  im- 
parted, in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  the  usages 
of  everyday  life.  The  schools  invariably  con- 
tain (in  the  German  cantons  at  least)  a  complete 
mixture  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  They  are  brought  up  from  infancy  in  con- 
stant intercourse,  and  the  closest  sympathy  with 
each  other.  Thus,  in  after  life,  the  poor  de- 
rive continual  mental  benefit,  and  the  aid  of  the 
superior  information  of  those  in  higher  circum- 
stances, through  the  far  more  intimate  inter- 
course which  continues  between  them  through 
life.  Many  scenes  I  witnessed  evidenced  the 
effects  of  these  influences. 
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It  was  on  a  Taiy  beautiful  evening,  that^ 
equipped  merely  witb  a  nnall  knaptack,  and 
leaving  everything  behind  me  wbiob  might  im- 
pede my  peregrination8|  whereiFer  incited,  I  went 
en  board  the  little  iron  steamer  which  puffs  and 
paddles  daily  up  and  down  the  lake  of  Ziirich, 
*f  Up  and  down,"  however,  by  no  means  describes 
the  career  of  this  indefatigable  *'  damp-schlif." 
Each  bank  of  this  charming  lake  is  studded  with 
villages  and  little  burghs  j  and  as  the  ehief 
SQuree  of  income  is  derived  irem  the  villagers 
who  come  to  Zurich  in  a  morning  to  bring  their 
produce  to  market,  and  return  in  the  evening, 
and  as  the  lake  varied  fWim  one  to  five  miles  in 
width,  our  course  resembled  that  of  a  vessel 
working  to  windward,  rather  than  the  straight^ 
forward  procedure  of  an  orthodox  steamer ;  and 
by  the  time  we  arrived  at  our  destination  at 
Happerschwyl,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  we 
had  sigsRgged  over  a  distance  of  at  least  treble 
its  length.  To  a  gentleman  who  left  onfi  end 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  «t  the 
Other,  this  arrangement  might  not  have  been 
wholly  satisfactory ;  for  my  own  part  I  enjoyed 
it  in^nitely  more,  for  it  aferded  a  capital 
opportunity  of  observing  both  the  scenery  and 
the  natives.  On  the  right,  the  range  of  the 
Albis  mountains  closed  in  the  view  with  the  pic* 
taresque  villages  which  skirt  the  lake  at  its  foot. 
Before  us,  the  Iqfty  mountains  of  the  Tocken* 
burg  lay  at  the  distance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles,  with  the  Hob  ^ntis  and  8chaf  Berg  skirts 
ing  their  southern  extremity.  A  very  peculiar 
effect  was  produced  by  the  moonlight.  It  had 
been  for  some  time  quite  dark ;  the  mauntains 
having,  for  above  an  hour,  become  wholly  invis^ 
ible,  during  which  time  we  had  been  o^netantly 
approaching  them.  Suddenly,  a  very  brilliant 
streak  of  vivid  light,  presenting  the  outline  of 
the  mountains,  appeared*  high  ebove  where  the 
horlaon  was  when  we  last  eaw  iti  Gradnally  the 
entire  summits  of  the  various  snowy  peaks  of  the 
range  became  radiantly  illuminated^  awuming  the 
appearance  of  molten  silver,  and  deriving  addl<r 
tional  briUianey  from  the  inteneanest  pf  the  darkt 
nese  around;  for  the  moon  had  not  yat  ri^eni 
neither  did  it  shew  itself,  nor  lighten  yp  the 
scenery  afound  us  for  nearly  balf-an-heur  after 
the  oommencemant  of  this  beautiful  phenomenon. 
The  poetry  of  the  scene  would  have  been  perfect 
but  for  the  presence  of  the  whaeping,  puffing, 
snorting,  little  steamer,  whieb  would  spoil  tho 
romance  of  anything  human* 

The  boat  was  iilled,  as  J  have  already  a^id, 
chiefly  with  the  villagers  returning  to  their 
homes  on  eithar  aide  of  the  l^ake*  The  left  bank 
was  in  thf  eantons  of  9iirieh  and  St  Gall,  and 
the  right  chiefly  in  thai  of  JSug,  Kvery  one 
knows  of  tba  variety  of  Swiss  qostuma  j  the  peeu* 
Parities  of  each  ci^nton  being  hereditary  and 
immutable,  Tba  tatm  *^  metaly  c»ew"  might, 
therefore,  with  gre^t  pyoprietyj  be  applied  to  the 
oargo  of  Qv^  littlo  vessel-  H^a  hi4  the  plain 
eoif ure  of  ^tfriah,  with  the  peaoockVtail  head- 
dress of  St  GfJl,  and  the  pancake  hat  of  Zug, 
relieving  the  common  Uwat  9i  tto  Ailf  pea* 


sant,  and  interspersed  with  oeeaaional  tpednsBs 
of  the  three-cornered  hat,  the  long  red  waisteoat, 
and  the  deep>laced  frill  of  the  patriarohil  aoi. 
turne.  I  got  into  conversation  with  one  of  thete 
ancient  men :  he  pointed  out  his  great-grandcliUd 
among  the  urchins  in  the  bow  of  the  vessel, 
After  some  chat  on  the  weather  and  the  scenery, 
I  asked  him  some  questions  about  education,  and 
questioned  him  as  to  the  diffusion  of  educatioa 
among  the  peasantry.  He  at  first  thought  1 
meant  the  higher  branches  of  eduoation,  and 
said  that  they  generally  considered  it  more  im- 
portant to  perfect  their  children  in  sueh  kaoir- 
ledge  as  mere  immediately  itted  them  for  the 
performiinae  of  their  Christian  duties,  and  for 
aptitude  in  the  arts  of  prodnetion ;  that,  never* 
theless,  drawing,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
aiithmetic,  were  beeoming  very  generally  taught 
in  the  village  schools.  As  to  mere  reading  and 
writing,  he  maintained  that  It  would  be  very  dif« 
ficult  to  find  any  child  of  twelve  years  of  ago 
who  eould  not  read  and  write  with  ease.  la  tbe 
canton  of  Ziinch,  to  which  he  belonged,  thii 
was  doubtless  the  ease,  though  in  aome-^fer  int 
stance,  Uri — I  am  disposed  to  think  the  msaai 
of  education  very  capable  ef  improvement.  Tbe 
old  man  persisted,  however,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  erroneous  than  to  measure  the  edaes- 
tion  of  a  canton  by  the  number  of  its  schoek. 
He  believed  that,  frequently,  the  absence  of 
schools  proved  the  greater  anxiety  of  the  pareata, 
as  well  as  their  proficiency,  in  instructing  thdr 
children  themselves,  |n  summer,  and  before  tbe 
snow  sets  in,  said  h^,  you  will  find  very  little 
home  initruction,  perhaps ;  bnt,  if  yea  were  witb 
us  through  the  winter,  you  would  find  it  eon. 
stantly  going  on  j  not  learning  out  of  books  con* 
stantly^  but  the  elder  members  of  a  family  either 
telling  the  young  ones  facts  in  our  history  er  ia 
that  of  other  eountrles-^aqd  which  please  tbe 
young  ones  more  than  story-books;  or  answerisg 
their  questions,  as  well  aa  setting  them  sobs,* 
end  letting  them  read  the  Bible  ot  other  books 
loud  out,  iind  explaining  all  diffioulties  that  ariee : 
this,  said  he,  is  the  sort  of  eduoation,  acaD»r 
panied  by  act  lessons,  that  goes  on  all  the  wiiior 
through.  I  asked  him  whether  religious  instmO' 
tion  was  invariably  intermliied  with  secute'  ia* 
struction  P  He  said  it  was«  I  expressed  peat 
surprise  that  the  Catholic  priests  should  alia*  ef 
religioue  instruction  where  they  were  net  tiiesu 
selves  the  teachers ;  as,  for  instanoe,  when  Ca. 
tholie  children  are  instructed,  as  will  often  hq»- 
pen,  by  Protestant  masters  in  the  aehods.  Tbe 
general  religious  instruction,  he  said,  did  net  ia« 
volve  doctrinal  points;  and  that  this  was  attended 
without  interference  by  the  reepeotiva  paaten 
and  tbe  parents  of  the  diildren.  Not  wishipf  ^ 
degrade  my  country  in  the  eyee  of  this  sensUila 
peasant,  I  forbore  to  tell  him  that  here  the  State 
wes  not  allowed  to  emancipate  eduoation  ireai 
the  rigorous  ascendancy  of  sectarianism.  I  did 
not  tell  him  that  the  £stablished;  d^gy  ef  mt 
Protestant  Church  refused  to  tokmin  the  equal 
participation  of  other  ChriaMiMli  in  ^  work  ef 
a4iM»lion«  mi  proTentad  the  mt$  to«a  i 
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i9g  Ili9  m«Mi8  of  thii  nMional  blasting  without  lb* 
p»)«  of  ibeif  owp  priMtly  jurMiciion,  Apropoi 
to  this  iul^ool;  I  o«onqt  help  taking  « jump  from 
tbo  Lako  of  Zttrieh  to  Cloobqry  MorUmer,  in 
Sbropobire.  It  80  happena,  that  a  very  well 
eiidowo4  sebool  eirista  in  that  pariabi  frequentad 
alike  by  Protoatanta  ap4  by  CathoUoa^  of  whom 
there  aro  aeye?al  in  the  naigbbourbood.  The 
aecular  and  religiona  ipatrnotion  good  on  unin- 
termptediy  and  in  po?fect  harmony  ;  the  child* 
703^  on  the  Sunday,  attending  th«ir  reapeetive 
placet  of  worship,  and  receiving  d^ctrinai  reli* 
gioua  instruction  from  the  miniatera  of  their  re- 
apeotive  faithv.  Thia  ia  in  the  heart  of  eccleai- 
aatieal  junadiotion»  and  forma  a  practical  example 
of  the  preciae  plan  repudiated  by  the  Church  of 
England  aa  destructive  of  the  Satabliahment,  and 
impregnated  with  the  aeeda  of  infidelity ;  and 
yet  the  Cbureh  of  England  pariahionera  unite  in 
praiaing  this  9ehool>  and  admit  it  to  work  ad* 
mirably.  In  the  opposition  school  at  Liverpool, 
eatablished  by  the  Church  party,  the  children 
are  compelled  to  attend  the  ^atabliahed  Churches 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  consequently  Diasentera 
are  evdnded.  In  the  corporation  achools,  where 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  baa  been  in 
daily  uae  among  the  Protestant  children,  and  the 
Donay  edition  among  the  Catholic  children,  from 
the  iirst  hour  of  their  establishment  to  the  pre* 
sent,  the  children  attend  the  places  of  warahip 
they  choose  on  the  Sundays.  Thia  is  the  obvious 
plan  to  be  adopted  by  all  who  sincerely  desire 
education  impregnated  with  religion  to  be  dif- 
fuaed  timong  the  peoplo*  Tiiey  who,  under  any 
pretext,  would  confine  education,  or,  what  ia 
equally  aa  bad  in  principle,  who  would  confine 
^e  m99i«fffteiw9  meani  of  education  and  religious 
inatmction  to  the  adherents  of  a  ^9^,  and  there* 
fore  a  portion  of  the  oommunity>  excluding  the 
rest,  necessarily  oppose  one  of  the  highest  Christ* 
ian  duties  incumbent  on  a  nation. 

I  particularly  questioned  my  old  friend,  on 
board  the  Ziirioh  steamer,  whether  the  Catholic 
prieata  evinced  any  hostility  to  so  liberal  a 
Boheme  of  education,  tie  declared  quite  the 
reverse-^-that  they  were  generally  amongst  its 
warmest  fupporters ;  and,  on  another  occaaion, 
whilst  visiting  a  factory,  I  inquired  whether  they 
bad  faet^y  inspeetora  to  enforce  the  half  days 
for  the  education  of  the  children;  and  I  was 
informed,  that  there  wM  little  need  for  that, 
for  the  Catholio  priesta  took  good  eare  that 
theao  regnlationa  were  put  into  ef  eet,  and  were 
rigilant  inspeetora  themselvee.  My  old  friend 
seemed  slightly  piqued  at  the  incredulity  he 
fancied  my  queation*  betrayed^  and  modestly 
begged  to  know  where  I  was  likely  to  be  the 
Mxt  day,  aa  he  should  have  great  pleaaure,  if  I 
aame  to  the  village  where  he  waa  goingj  to  shew 
aae  a  aehool,  and  give  me  an  oj^ortunity  of 
Judging  of  the  universality  o£  instruction.  As 
this  did  not  comport  with  the  route  I  hftd 
chalked  out,  I  was  obliged  to  decline  the  offer. 
The  old  man,  hewevor,  was  ilj-fatisfied  that  I 
should  escape  without  ocular  proof  of  my  sup- 
posed prejudices;  and,  having  informed  himsdLf 


of  my  intended  destinatiouj  reeoUeeted  a  Aiond 
living  within  a  mile  of  the  road  I  mu9t  truvolf 
and  whom  he  earneatly  begged  me  to  call  on,  imi 
a  person  who  was  not  only  well  noquainted  with 
the  social  eeonomy  of  the  U^m  poaaantry,  but 
well  disposed  to  give  th^  benefit  of  his  intelli^ 
gence  and  information  to  those  who  desired  it* 
No  formal  introductions  are  required  in  Switaer* 
land^^a  knowledge  of  their  language,  nnd  thefaet 
of  being  an  Dnglishman,  are  generally  su^cient 
passports  to  their  hospitality  i  so  that  I  readily 
promiied  the  old  men  to  call  on  hia  friend ;  and| 
aa  the  little  steamer  had  by  this  time  completed 
its  serpentine  journey,  (  shook  hands  with  the  pa* 
triarch,  and,  Mouldering  my  knapsack*  marched 
of  to  the  Paon,  which  has  the  repute  pf  being  the 
best  hotel,  and  where  I  wm  poon  seoted  before 
an  excellent  supper* 

8wlt«erland  is  almost  the  only  eountry  whore 
one  can  walk  with  one's  worldly  goods  on  one's 
back  into  the  best  hotels,  and  receive  the  name 
civility  as  if  one  came  in  a  carriage.  The  Puke 
of  Devonshire  is  reputed  to  have  been  for  some 
days  expected  «t  the  Bergue  at  Geneva,  and  a 
suite  of  rooms,  stables,  &c«,  duly  prepared  for 
his  reception.  Two  daya  prior  to  his  expected 
arrival,  a  pedestrian,  covered  with  dust,  and 
armed  with  a  remarkably  sturdy  oaken  ptick, 
walked  into  the  hotel,  and  took  up  his  qu^rterff  i 
two  days  afterwards,  the  aervants  and  carriages 
of  his  Grace  arrivedj  and  not  till  then  did  the 
landlord  discover  that  his  pedestrian  gueat  was 
none  other  than  ^'  Milord  son  AHesae"  himself. 
A  guide  is,  however^  a  much  greater  aid  Aan  h 
nuisonoeimuch  lesa  the  latter  than  thtt^^teatable 
gang  of  petty  thievea  'ydept  commissionaires  at 
the  botehi  of  aU  the  Anglo-French  and  AnghK. 
Belgian  towp9.  The  guide  Avgmenta  all  your 
bills  by  twenty  per  cent.,  and  your  comforta  by 
twenty ^five :  there  is  a  deftr  gfun  in  having  him. 
He  carries  your  knapaaok,  which  becomes  » 
galling  burden  in  hot  weather ;  he  kpowa  the 
ehortest  cuts,  and  the  best  points  de  vi«e/  he 
translates  the  often  unintelligible  patoia  of  the 
peaeantry ;  and  to  those  to  whom  you  have  not 
letters  of  introduction,  he  secures  the  value  of 
them,  by  invariably  making  known  thoae  to 
whom  yen  had  introductions,  and  the  attentione 
they  commanded.  1  h^  three  or  four  letters 
from  the  best  quarters,  to  leading  men  at  Zurich, 
and  on  the  strength  of  them  1  might  have  en*> 
joyed  the  hospitality  of  half  Switaerland.  My 
guide  waa  already  at  Rappeischwyl,  and  the  next 
morning  I  dispatched  him  before  me  to  aecure  a  . 
dry  bed  at  Liehtenstein,  intending  to  follow  him 
at  my  leisure,  diving  into  every  way-side  nook 
which  invited  inspection — a  preetice  which  no 
guide  tolerates  with  «ny  approach  to  patience, 
unless  the  aaid  placea  happen  to  be  established 
and  authorised  lions.  Rapperschwyl  is  becoming 
a  manufacturing  town ;  the  Brcamlinga  (among 
the  largest  of  the  Swiss  eotton^spinners)  have 
factories  here  both  for  dyeing  and  spinning.  The 
Turirey  red  dyed  here  U  j^eulw^^T  hviiUant; 
and  both  the  air  and  water  ^te  ^^  ^  ^  •^ 
tremely  favourable  to  the  ^^Iai^'^  •^^ ^*  ^^ 
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rability  of  the  tint.  My  road  lay  alongside  the 
Lake  of  Ziirich,  which^  though  sufficiently  shaL 
low,  to  be  crossed  by  a  long  bridge  of  4,500 
French  feet  in  length  at  Rapperschwyl,  extends 
some  miles  farther  eastward.  The  scenery  was 
not  unlike  that  of  our  Westmoreland  lakes; 
that  is  to  say,  tame,  rather  than  otherwise,  for 
Switzerland.  The  roadside  trees,  especially  the 
apple,  were  loaded  with  fruit.  As  they  are 
wholly  unprotected,  save  by  the  morality  of  the 
people,  one  cannot  walk  along  the  road  without 
evidence  of  the  startling  and  astonishing  fact, 
that  religion,  and  even  practical  virtues,  can 
actually  flourish  in  communities  unblessed  by  a 
dominant  sect  which  monopolises  orthodox  edu- 
cation !  I  passed  several  churches,  to  most  of 
which  an  outdoor  pulpit  was  attached,  under  a 
projecting  roof.  This  blending  of  nature's  love- 
liest scenery  with  the  adoration  of  its  Author  is 
surely  in  harmony  with  the  purest  agencies  of 
Christian  truth.  There  is  something  chilling  te 
the  perception  of  religion,  in  the  cold,  damp, 
mouldy  walls  by  which  divine  service  is  so  fre- 
quently penned  in,  and  its  attendants  chilled 
and  deadened.  The  eminent  piety  of  the  Swiss, 
is  not  unconnected  with  the  manifestations  of 
God,  which  nature  so  continually  presents  before 
them.  The  tempest,  the  avalanche,  the  flood, 
and  the  cataract,  are  so  many  mementos  of  the 
Creator.  The  omnipresence  of  the  Almighty  is 
more  palpable  in  Switzerland  than  in  most  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  whether  in  revelations  of 
power  or  providence,  as  exhibited  in  the  convul- 
sions or  the  beauties  of  nature.  These  influences 
have  tended  to  vivify  the  faith  of  the  people. 

I  shortly  afterwards  passed  a  very  large  new 
cotton. mill,  erected,  I  believe,  by  the  Broemlings; 
it  stood  immediately  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular 
mountain,  which  towers  up  behind  it,  at  the  spot 
where  a  mountain-torrent  descends  ;  a  simple 
wooden  trough  conveyed  the  water  over  the 
wheel ;  there  must  have  been  a  fall  of  at  least 
sixty  feet ;  and,  had  the  mill  required  it,  the 
power  might  just  as  easily  be  doubled.  I  had 
seen  many  mills  in  Switzerland,  and  had  many 
more  to  see ;  so  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  stop  here,  though  I  afterwards  repented 
not  having  done  so,  as  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
very  first  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Switzer- 
land ;  but,  passing  on  to  Uznacht,  I  took  my 
second  breakfast—an  excellent  plan  for  pedes- 
trians— and,  in  referring  to  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  a  proprietor  not  far  distant,  I  found, 
with  extreme  pleasure,  that  it  was  addressed  to 
the  same  person  my  old  friend  in  the  steamer 
had  begged  me  to  call  on.  On  leaving  Uznacht, 
and  mounting  the  steep  long  hill  which  bounds 
the  valley,  or  rather  plain  of  Uznacb|,  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  while  gazing  on  the  ^harming 
view  which  a  slight  elevation  commands,  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  good-humoured  looking  middle* 
aged  man,  who  saluted  me  with  the  usual  GuUn 
morgen,  and  stopped  to  take  breath  close  by 
where  I  was  standing;  we  got  into  conversation 


forthwith  about  the  scenery,  and  then  about 
Louis  Napoleon,  whose  case  just  then  abaorbed 
the  entire  interest  of  the  whole  nation;  and, 
after  having  made  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  the 
probable  part  that  England  would  take,  finding 
me  to  be  a  native  of  the  very  country  which  had 
not  sided  against  them,  and  imbued  with  the 
very  natural  feelings  of  disgust  which  animated 
his  own  countrymen  at  the  dictatorial  conduct  of 
France,  we  grew  very  friendly;  and,  ere  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  he  asked  me  my 
place  of  destination ;  on  learning  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  on  whom  I  was  about  to  call, 
he  informed  me  that  he  was  just  now  from  home 
on  business ;  but,  added  he,  as  your  object  is  that 
of  learning  the  habits  of  our  peasantry,  I  think, 
if  you  will  accompany  me  where  I  am  now  going 
to  visits  a  friend  who  has  recently  married  his 
only  daughter,  to  a  relation  of  mine,  I  shall  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  introduce  you,  and  I 
will  promise  you  a  hearty  welcome.  1  readily 
assented  to  his  kind  proposal ;  and,  on  our  way 
there,  he  confided  to  me  the  history  of  the  bridal 
which  had  taken  place.  Ere  his  story  was 
finished,  we  entered  a  vale  of  singular  beauty; 
and  he  pointed  out  a  large  farm  or  country 
house  on  the  opposite  hill  to  that  down  which 
we  had  descended  as  the  place  of  our  destina- 
tion. It  was  evidently  the  chief  house  of  the 
village,  though  in  all  its  features  resembling  the 
cottage  architecture  of  Switzerland.  The  host 
met  us  at  the  door,  and  warmly  welcomed  me,  on 
the  strength  of  my  friend's  testimony  to  my  po- 
litical sympathies.  He  led  us  into  a  large  room, 
where  an  ample  dinner  was  in  the  act  of  being 
placed  on  the  table :  it  was  only  twelve  o'clock— 
the  usual  Swiss  dinner-hour.  We  were  presented 
to  the  wife  and  newly  married  daughter  of  our 
host,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the  bridegroom. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  idea  of  the  cordialitf 
with  which  the  Swiss  receive  and  welcome  you  in 
their  houses.  There  is  a  total  absence,  not  only 
of  the  set  formalities  of  life,  but  there  is  an 
absence  of  that  constraint,  and  evident  acting  of 
hospitality  which  hampers  the  social  interooarse 
of  all  but  the  highest  classes  in  England.  ITou 
cannot  be  for  ten  minutes  in  a  Swiss  family  with- 
out feeling  that  they  have  no  part  to  act ;  their 
natural  feeling  is  precisely  what  it  seems,  and 
they  not  only  appear  but  are  glad  to  see  you ; 
and  the  English  fear  that  you  will  compare  the 
scale  of  your  entertainment  unfavourably  with 
what  you  received  at  other  houses,  with  all  the 
train  of  petty  jealousies,  never  ao  much  as  enter 
into  their  heads.  The  bride  was  not  handsoBie; 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  more  interesting  comi- 
tenance,  or  one  more  imprinted  with  the  en- 
dences  of  depth  of  feeling.  The  history  of  her 
marriage  exhibits  so  many  of  the  best  feaiurei 
of  Swiss  habits  and  morals,  that  I  cannot  forbetr 
offering  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  this  qfdinit 
eaur. 


[{To  he  Continufd.) 
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SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS;  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER.— Co»^inu«d. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  GRASMERE. 


I  NOW  resume  my  memoirs^  from  the  moment 
of  mj  leating  Wordsworth's  cottage^  after  one 
week  of  delightful  intercourse  with  him  and  hie 
sister,  about  the  19th  of  November,  1807. 

Soon  after  my  return  to  Oxford,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Miss  Wordsworth  asking  for  any  subscrip- 
tions I  might  succeed  in  obtaining,  amongst  my 
college  friends,  in  aid  of  the  funds  then  raising  in 
behalf  of  an  orphan  family,  who  had  become  such 
hj  an  affecting  tragedy  that  had  occurred  within 
s  few  weeks  from  my  visit  to  Grasmere. 

This  calamitous  incident,  interesting  for  itself 
M  well  as  for  having  drawn  forth  some  beautiful 
stanzas  from  Wordsworth,  had  a  separate  and 
peculiar  importance  in  reference  to  my  own  life 
—having  heen  the  remote  occasion  of  another 
misfortune  that  brought  to  myself  the  first  deep 
draught  from  the  cup  of  sorrow  which  it  was 
destined  that  I  should  drink.  Miss  Wordsworth 
drew  up  a  brief  memoir  of  the  whole  affair. 
This,  I  believe,  went  into  the  hands  of  the  royal 
fomily ;  at  any  rate,  the  august  ladies  of  that 
house  (all  or  some  of  them)  were  amongst  the 
many  subscribers  to  the  orphan  children;  and 
it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  who  shared,  and 
h^pen  to  recollect  their  own  share  in  that  sea- 
sonable work  of  charity,  that  the  money  then 
collected,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Words- 
worths,  proved  sufficient,  with  judicious  admi- 
nistration and  superintendence  from  a  committee 
of  the  neighbouring  ladies  in  Ambleside^  to  edu- 
cate and  settle  respectably,  in  useful  callings, 
the  whole  of  a  very  large  family,  not  one  of 
whom,  to  my  knowledge,  has  fared  otherwise 
than  prosperously,  or,  to  speak  of  the  very  low- 
est case,  decently  in  their  subsequent  lives, 
as  men  and  women,  long  since  surrounded  by 
children  of  their  own.  Miss  Wordsworth's 
simple  but  fervid  memoir  not  being  within  my 
reach  at  this  moment,  I  must  trust  to  my  own 
recollections  and  my  own  less  personal  impres- 
sions to  retrace  the  story ;  which,  after  all,  is  not 
much  of  a  story  to  excite  or  to  impress,  unless 
for  those  who  can  find  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  trials  and  unhappy  fate  of  hard-working  pea- 
sants, and  can  reverence  the  fortitude  which, 
being  lodged  in  so  frail  a  tenement  as  the  per- 
son of  a  little  girl,  not  much,  if  anything,  above^ 
nine  years  old,  could  face  an  occasion  of  sudden 
mysterious  abandonment — of  uncertain  peril^- 
snd  could  tower  up,  during  one  night,  into  the 
perfect  energies  of  womanhood — energies  unsus- 
pected evenby  herself— under  the  mere  pressure 
of  difficulty,  and  the  sense  of  new-bom  respon- 
sibilities awfully  bequeathed  to  her,  and  in  the 
inost  lonely,  perhaps,  of  all  English  habitations. 
The  little  valley  of  Easedale,  which,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,  were  the  scenes  of 
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these  interesting  events,  is,  on  its  own  account, 
one  of  the  most  impressive  solitudes  amongst 
the  mountains  of  the  lake  district ;  and  I  must 
pause  to  describe  it.  Easedale  is  impressive, 
first,  as  a  solitude ;  for  the  depth  of  the  seclu- 
sion is  brought  out  and  forced  more  pointedly 
upon  the  feelings  by  the  thin  scattering  of  houses 
over  its  sides  and  the  surface  of  what  may  be 
called  its  floor.  These  are  not  above  five  or  six 
at  the  most;  and  one,  the  remotest  of  the  whole, 
was  untenanted  for  all  the  thirty  years  of  my  ac 
quaintance  with  the  place.  Secondly,  1 1  is  impres- 
sive from  the  excessive  loveliness  which  adorns  its 
little  area.  This  is  broken  up  into  small  fields 
and  miniature  meadows,  separated  not — as  too 
often  happens,  with  sad  injury  to  the  beauty  of 
the  lake  country — by  stone-walls,  but  sometimes 
by  little  hedge-rows,  sometimes  by  a  little,  spark- 
ling, pebbly  ''beck,"  lustrous  to  the  very  bot- 
tom, and  not  too  broad  for  a  child's  flying  leap  ; 
and  sometimes  by  wild  self-sown  woodlands  of 
birch,  alder,  holly,  mountain  ash,  and  hazel,  that 
meander  through  the  valley,  intervening  the 
different  estates  with  natural  sylvan  marches, 
and  giving  cheerfulness  in  winter  by  the  bright 
scarlet  of  their  barrier.  It  is  the  character  of 
all  the  northern  English  valleys,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarked — and  it  is  a  character  first  no- 
ticed by  Wordsworth — that  they  assume,  in  their 
bottom  areas,  the  level  floor-like  shape,  making 
everywhere  a  direct  angle  with  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  definitely  marking  out  the  margin  of 
their  outlines;  whereas  the  Welch  valleys  have 
too  often  the  glaring  imperfection  of  the  basin 
shape,  which  allows  no  sense  of  any  absolute 
valley  surfa^ :  the  hills  are  already  commenc- 
ing at  the  very  centre  of  what  is  called  the  level 
area.  The  little  valley  of  Easedale  is,  in  this 
respect,  as  highly  finished  as  in  every  other; 
and  in  the  Westmoreland  spring,  which  may  be 
considered  May  and  the  earlier  half  of  June, 
whilst  the  grass  in  the  meadows  is  yet  short  from 
the  habit  of  keeping  the  sheep  on  it  until  a  much 
later  period  than  elsewhere,  (viz.  until  themoun* 
tains  are  so  ^r  cleared  of  snow,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  storms,  as  to  make  it  safe  to  send  them 
out  on  their  summer  migration,)  the  little  fields 
in  Easedale  have  the  most  lawny  appearance, 
and,  from  the  humidity  of  the  Westmoreland* 
climate,  bhe  most  verdant  that  it  is  possible 
imagine,  and  on  a  gentle  vernal  day— when 


*  It  ii  pretty  generally  kuown,  perhaps,  that 
moreland  and  DeTonshire  are  the  two  rainlint  coU'ntiee  in 
Bnf land.  At  Kirkby  Lonidale,  lying  joft  on  the  outer 
margin  of  the  Lake  diitrict,  one-flfth  more  rain  is  com- 
puted  to  fall  than  in  the  adjacent  com*<iis  on  the  same 
side  of  England.  But  it  is  also  noto***ras,  that  the  west, 
em  side  of  the  Island  universally  V  ^^^  ndny  than  the 
east    CoUins  calls  it  the  Showery  ^«^ 
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tation  has  been  far  enough  advanced  to  bring 
out  the  leaves,  an  April  sun  gleaming  coyly 
through  the  clouds^  and  genial  April  rain  gently 
pencilling  the  light  spray  of  the  woods  with  tiny 
pearl  drops — I  have  often  thought,  whilst  looking 
with  silent  admiration  upon  this  exquisite  com- 
position of  landscape,  with  its  miniature  fields, 
running  up  like  forest  glades  into  miniature 
woods ;  its  little  columns  of  smoke,  breathing  up 
like  Incense  to  the  household  gods,  from  the 
hearths  of  two  or  three  picturesque  oottages— * 
abodes  of  simple  primitive  manners, "and  what, 
from  personal  knowledge,  I  will  call  humble 
virtue — whilst  my  eyes  rested  on  this  charming 
combination  of  lawns  and  shrubberies,  I  have 
thought  that,  if  a  scene  on  this  earth  could  de. 
serve  to  be  sealed  up,  like  the  valley  of  Rasse- 
las,  against  the  intrusions  of  the  world— if  there 
were  one  to  which  a  man  would  willingly  surren- 
der himself  a  prisoner  for  the  years  of  a  long 
life — this  it  is — this  Eased  ale— which  would  Jus- 
tify the  choice  and  recompense  the  sacrifice. 
But  there  is  a  third  advantage  possessed  by  this 
Easedale,  above  other  rival  valleys,  in  the  rabli- 
mity  of  its  mountain  barriers.  In  one  of  its 
many  rocky  recesses  is  seen  a  <'  force,"  (such  is 
the  local  name  for  a  cataract,)  white  wiUi  foam, 
descending  at  all  seasons  with  respectable 
strength,  and,  after  the  melting  of  snows,  with  an 
Alpine  violence.  Follow  the  leadingof  this'^foroe" 
for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  you  come  to  a 
little  mountain  lake,  locally  termed  a  ''tarn,"  * 
the  very  finest  and  most  gloomily  sublime  of  its 
class.  From  this  tarn  it  was,  I  doubt  not, 
though  applying  it  to  another,  that  Wordsworth 
drew  the  circumstances  of  his  general  descrip- 
tion :— 

Thither  the  rainbow  comes,  the  cloud, 
And  qusti  that  epread  the  flyinf  ibroad  | 

And  winds 
That,  if  they  could,  woold  hurry  past : 
But  ihtki  enormoui  barrier  binds  it  fast. 

&c.  &C.  &G. 

The  rocks  repeat  the  raven's  croak, 
In  symphony  austere. 

And  far  beyond  this  *'  enormous  barrier,**  that 
thus  imprisons  the  very  winds,  tower  upwards 
the  aspiring  heads  (usually  enveloped  in  cloud 
and  mist)  of  Glaramara,  Bow  Fell,  and  the 
other  fells  of  Langdale  Head  and  Borrowdale. 
Finally,  superadded  to  the  other  circumstances 
of  solitude,  arising  out  of  the  rarity  of  human 
life,  and  of  the  signs  which  mark  the  goings  on  of 
human  Hfe — two  other  accidents  «there  are  of 
Easedale,  which  sequester  it  from  the  world,  and 
intensify  its  depth  of  solitude  beyond  what  could 
well  be  looked  for  or  thought  possible  in  any 
vale  within  a  district  so  beaten  by  modem  ton- 

*  A  tank  is  a  lake,  generally  (indeed  alwap)  a  email 
one  (>and  alway%  as  I  think,  (but  this  I  have  heard  die- 
pnted,)Mng  above  the  level  of  the  inhabited  valleys  and 
the  largeiaMBs;  and  subject  to  this  further  condition,  as 
first  noticed  b^  Wordsworth,  tbat  it  lias  no  nuiin  feeder. 
Now,  this  latteft^^ccident  of  the  tarn  at  once  explains  and 
authenticates  my  tf^unt  of  the  word,  vis. — that  it  is  the 
Duiish  word  taarsn,  fa  iricklinff ;)  a  deposit  of  waters 
from  the  weeping  of  rain  down  the  smooth  fiwes  of  the 
rockf. 


rists.  One  is,  that  it  is  a  chamber  within  a 
chamber,  or  rather  a  closet  within  a  chamber— 
a  ofaapel  within  a  eathedral — a  little  private  oia* 
tory  within  a  chapel.  For  Easedale  is,  in  fact, 
a  dependancy  of  Grasmere — a  little  recess  lying 
within  the  same  general  basin  of  mountains,  but 
partitioned  off  by  a  screen  of  rock  and  swelling 
uplands,  so  inconsiderable  in  height,  that,  when 
surveyed  frt>m  the  commanding  summits  of  Fair, 
field  or  Seat  Bandal,  they  seem  to  subside  into 
the  level  area,  and  melt  into  the  general  surfkoe. 
But,  viewed  from  below,  these  petty  heights  fbm 
a  sufllcient  partition ;  which  is  pierced,  however, 
in  two  points — onoe  by  the  little  murmuring 
brook  threading  its  silvery  line  <mwards  to  the 
lake  of  Grasmere,  and  again  by  a  little  rough 
lane,  barely  capable  (and  I  think  not  capable  in 
all  points)  of  receiving  a  post-ehaise.  This  Bttla 
lane  keeps  ascending  amongst  wooded  steeps  far 
a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  then,  by  a  downward 
course  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  brings  you  to  a 
point  at  which  the  little  valley  suddoily  buistt 
upon  you  with  as  full  a  revelation  of  its  tiny 
proportions,  as  the  traversing  of  the  wooded  back- 
grounds  will  permit.  The  lane  carries  you  at 
last  to  a  little  wooden  bridge,  practicable  for 
pedestrians ;  but,  for  carriages,  even  the  doabt- 
fiil  road,  already  mentioned,  ceases  altogether : 
and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the  difileolty  of  sus- 
pecting such  a  lurking  paradise  from  the  high 
road  through  Grasmere,  at  every  point  of  which 
the  little  hilly  partition  crowds  up  into  one  mass 
with  the  capital  barriers  in  the  rear^  seeming, 
in  fact,  not  so  much  to  blend  with  than  as  to 
be  a  part  of  them,  may  account  for  the  fortu- 
nate neglect  of  Easedale  in  the  tourist's  route;  . 
and  also  because  there  is  no  one  separate  olject, 
such  as  a  lake  or  a  splendid  cataract,  to  bribe 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  hunting  after 
sights ;  for  the  ^' force"  is  comparatively  smaD, 
and  the  tarn  is  beyond  the  limits  of  tiie  vale,  as 
well  as  difficult  of  approach.  One  other  drenm- 
stance  there  is  about  Easedale,  which  completes 
its  demarcation,  and  makes  it  as  entirely  a 
landlocked  little  park,  within  a  ring  fmob  of 
mountains,  as  ever  human  art,  if  rendered  ciq»a- 
ble  of  dealing  with  mountains  and  their  arrange* 
ment,  could  have  contrived.  The  sole  approachy 
as  I  have  mentioned,  is  f^m  Grasmere;  and 
some  one  outlet  there  must  inevitably  be  in 
every  vale  that  can  be  interesting  to  a  human 
occupant,  since  without  water  it  would  not  be 
habitable;  and  running  water  must  ^orce  an 
exit  for  itself,  and,  consequently;  an  hakt  for  the 
world ;  but^  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  other. 
For,  when  you  explore  the  remoter  end  of  the 
vale,  at  which  you  suspect  some  communiealios 
with  the  world  outside,  you  find  before  yon  a 
most  formidable  amount  of  oHmbing,  the  extent 
of  which  can  hardly  be  measured  where  there  is 
no  solitary  object  of  human  workman^p  or  ves* 
tige  of  animal  life,  not  a  riieep-tra4^  even,  not 
a  shepherd's  hovel,  but  rock  and  heath,  heath 
and  rock,  tossed  about  in  monotonous  coaftision. 
And^  after  the  ascent  is  mastered,  yon  descend 
into  a  second  vale— long,  narroir,  sterfle,  known 
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tqrthe  namft  «f  <'Far  EaMdale:"  from  wfaidi 
points  if  Jim  oonld  drive  a  tttimel  Mow  the 
ereriiistliif  hills,  porhape  six  or  teren  miles 
might  bring  you  to  the  nearest  habitation  of 
nan,  in  Borrowdale ;  but,  erossiBg  the  moon* 
tains,  the  road  cannot  be  lees  than  twelve  or 
foartera^  and,  in  point  of  fktigne,  at  the  least 
twenty.  This  long  vidlej,  which  is  really  terrific 
St  noon-day,  ftom  its  ntter  loneliness  and  deso^ 
Istion,  completes  the  defences  of  little  sylvan 
Easedale.  There  is  one  door  into  it  from  the 
Grasmere  side ;  bnt  that  door  is  hidden ;  and 
on  every  other  quarter  there  is  no  door  at  all, 
nor  any,  the  roughest,  access,  bnt  what  would 
demand  a  day's  walking. 

8afsh  is  the  soHtmdo— eo  deep,  so  seventimes 
guarded,  and  so  rich  in  miniature  beauty*— of 
Sasedale;  and  in  this  solitude  it  was  that 
George  and  Sarah  Oreen,  two  poor  and  hard- 
werkingpeasants,  dwelt,  with  a  numerous  family 

^  of  small  children.  Poor  as  they  were,  they  had 
won  the  general  respect  of  the  neighbourhood, 
from  the  uncomplaining  firmness  with  which 
they  bore  tlie  hardships  of  their  lot,  and  f^om 
the  decent  attire  in  which  the  good  mother  of 
the  hmtfy  contrived  to  send  out  her  children  to 
the  Grasmere  schoc^  It  is  a  custom,  and  a 
rsry  andent  one,  in  Westmoreland^^and  I  have 
leen  the  same  usage  prevailinir  in  southern  8cot- 
lasd — ^that  any  sole  by  auction,  whether  of  cat- 
tle, of  farming  produce^  farming  sto<dt,  wood,  or 
hoosehold  furniture — and  seldom  a  fortnight 
pssaes  without  something  of  the  sort-*-forms  an 
excnse  fbr  the  good  women,  throughout  the 
whole  circumference  of  perhaps  a  dosen  vaUeys, 

*  to  Msemble  at  the  place  of  sale  with  the  nominal 
pnrpoee  of  aiding  the  sale,  <^  of  buying  some- 
th^^  they  may  happen  to  want.  No  doubt, 
the  real  bttsiness  of  the  sale  attracts  numbers ; 
although  of  late  years-^^at  is,  fbr  the  last 
twenty-ive  years,  through  whidi  so  many  sales 
of  Ainiitnre  the  most  expensive,  (hastily  made 
hy  casual  settlers,  on  the  wing  for  some  fV-esher 
novelty^)— Jiave  made  ^lis  particular  article  al- 
most a  drug  in  the  country ;  and  the  interest  in 
ssdi  sales  has  greatly  declbied.  But,  in  1807, 
ttis  fever  of  Ifounding  villas  or  cottages  omifes, 
vas  yet  only  beginning ;  and  a  sale,  except  it 
were  of  tiie  8<^  exclusively  interesting  to  farm- 
hig  mm,  was  a  kind  of  general  intimation  to 
the  country,  from  the  owner  of  the  property, 
tint  he  wouM,  on  that  afternoon,  be  '^  at  home" 
fbr  all  eomers,  and  hoped  to  see  as  large  an 
sttendanee  as  possible.  Accordingly,  it  was  the 
almost  invariable  custom^*— and  often,  too,  when 
the  parses  were  far  too  poor  for  sudi  an  effort 
of  hoi^itality-«'to  make  amfde  provision,  not  of 
eatables,  but  of  liquor,  for  dl  who  came.  Bven 
*  gentleman,  who  should  happen  to  present  him- 
ielf  on  such  a  festal  occasion,  by  way  of  seeing 
the  ^hmnoors"  of  the  scene,  was  certain  of 
meeting  the  most  oordSal  welcome.  The  good 
^^<Mnan  of  the  house  more  particularly  tesdfied 
her  sense  of  the  hononr  done  to  her  house,  and 
«!•  aatie  «e  seek  out  iosM  dierished  and  eoUtary 
•tide  of  4hina  ■  a  wreck  from  a  century  badc«« 


in  order  that  he,  being  a  porcelain  man  amongst 
so  many  delf  men  and  women,  might  have  a 
porcelain  cup  to  drink  from.  The  main  secret 
of  attraction  at  these  sales — ^many  a  score  of 
whidi  I  have  attended-^was  the  sodal  rendea. 
vous  thus  efi^octed  between  parties  so  remote 
from  each  other,  (either  by  real  distance  or  by 
the  virtual  distance  which  results  fVom  a  sepa- 
ration by  difficult  tracts  of  hilly  country,)  that, 
in  fact,  witiiout  some  such  common  object,  an4 
oftentimes  something  like  a  bisection  of  the  in- 
terval between  them,  they  would  not  be  likdy 
to  hear  of  each  other  for  months,  or  actually  to 
meet  for  years.  This  principal  charm  of  the 
"gathering,"  seasoned,  doubtless,  to  many  by 
the  certain  antidpation  that  the  whole  budget 
of  rural  scandal  would  then  and  there  be  opened, 
was  not  assuredly  diminished  to  the  men  by  the 
aatidpation  of  excellent  ale,  (usually  brewed  six 
or  seven  weeks  before,  in  preparation  fbr  the 
event,)  and  possibly  of  still  more  excellent  pom* 
sowdp,  (a  combination  of  ale,  spirits,  and  spices ;) 
nor  to  the  women  by  some  prospect,  not  so  in- 
evitably fulfilled,  but  pretty  certain  in  a  liberal 
house,  of  communicating  thdr  news  over  excd- 
lent  tea.  Bven  the  auctioneer  was  always  "  part 
and  parod"  of  the  mir^ :  he  was  always  a  rus- 
tle old  humorist,  a  '*  character,"  and  a  jerial 
drunkard,  privil^^  in  certain  good-humoured 
liberties  and  jokes  with  all  bidders,  gentle  or 
dmpie,  and  famished  with  an  andent  inherit* 
ance  of  jests  appropriate  to  the  artides  ofiered 
for  sale — jests  that  had,  doubtless,  done  Uidr 
office  from  Elisabetii's  gdden  days ;  but  no  more, 
on  that  account,  failed  of  thdr  expected  effect, 
with  dther  man  or  woman  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  than  the  sun  fails  to  gladden  the  heart 
because  it  is  that  same  old  obsolete  sun  that 
has  gladdened  It  for  thousands  of  years.  One 
thing,  however,  in  mere  Justice  to  the  poor  in- 
digenous dalesmen  of  Weetmoreland  and  Cum. 
berland,  I  am  bound,  in  this  place,  to  record, 
that,  often  as  I  have  been  at  these  sales,  and 
through  many  a  year  befi»re  even  a  scattering  of 
gentry  began  to  attend,  yet  so  true  to  the  natu- 
ral standard  of  poMteness  was  the  decorum  uni- 
fbrraly  maintained,  even  the  old  buffoon  (as 
sometimes  he  was)  of  ui  auctioneer  never  fbrgot 
himsdf  so  far  as  to  found  upon  any  article  of 
furniture  a  jest  that  eould  have  called  up  a  pain« 
Ad  bhuh  in  any  woman's  face.  He  might,  per- 
haps, go  so  far  as  to  awaken  a  little  rosy  oonfii- 
don  upon  some  young  bride's  eountenanee,  when 
pressing  a  cradle  upon  her  attention ;  but  never 
did  I  hear  him  utter,  nor  would  he  have  been 
tolerated  In  uttering,  a  sonrrilous  or  disgusting 
jest,  such  as  might  easily  have  been  suggested  by 
soanething  offered  at  a  household  sak.  Such 
jests  as  these  I  heard,  for  the  first  time,  at  a 
sale  in  Grasmere  in  1814 ;  and,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  it,  tnm  some  ^  gentlemon"  of  a  great 
dty.  And  it  grieved  me  to  see  the  offset,  as  it 
expressed  itself  upon  the  mably  f^MOs  of  the 
grave  Dalesmen — a  sense  ^f  ^atX%  offered  to 
thdr  women,  who  met  in  t^^AVti^  Te\U3ice  upon 
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'gard  for  the  dignUj  of  the  female  ibz,  tbia  feel- 
ing atruggling  with  the  habitual  respect  thejr  are 
inclined  to  shew  towards  what  they  suppose 
gentle  blood  and  superior  education.  Taken 
generally,  howeyer,  these  were  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  festal  meetings  which  the  manners  of 
the  country  produced.  There  you  saw  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  assembled:  there  you  saw  old 
men  whose  heads  would  have  been  studies  for 
Guide:  there  you  saw  the  most  colossal  and 
stately  figures  amongst  the  young  men  that  £ng. 
land  has  to  shew;  there  the  most  beautiful 
young  women.  There  it  was  that  sometimes  I 
saw  a  loTolier  face  than  ever  I  shall  see  again : 
there  it  was  that  local  peculiarities  of  usage  or 
of  language  were  best  to  be  studied ;  there-— at 
least  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  residence  in  that 
district — that  the  social  benevolence,  the  grave 
wisdom,  the  innocent  mirth,  and  the  neighbourly 
kindness  of  the  people,  most  delightfully  ex- 
panded and  expressed  themselves  with  the  least 
reserve. 

To  such  a  scene  it  was,  to  a  sale  of  domestic 
furniture  at  the  house  of  some  proprietor  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  housekeeping,  perhaps  in 
order  to  live  with  a  married  son  or  daughter, 
that  George  and  Sarah  Green  set  forward  in  the 
forenoon  of  a  day  fated  to  be  their  last  on  earth. 
The  sale  was  to  take  place  in  Langdalehead ;  to 
which,  from  their  own  cottage  in  Easedale,  it  was 
possible  in  daylight,  and  supposing  no  mist  upon 
the  hills,  to  find  out  a  short  cut  of  not  more  than 
eight  miles.  By  this  route  they  went;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  snow  lay  on  the  ground, 
they  reached  their  destination  in  safety.  The 
attendance  at  the  sale  must  have  been  diminished 
by  the  rigorous  state  of  the  weather ;  but  still 
the  scene  was  a  gay  one  as  usuaL  Sarah  Green, 
though  a  good  and  worthy  woman  in  her  maturer 
years,  had  been  imprudent  and — as  the  tender 
consideration  of  the  country  is  apt  to  express  it 
—''unfortunate"  in  her  youth.  She  had  an 
elder  daughter,  who  was  illegitimate ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  father  of  this  girl  was  dead.  The  girl 
herself  was  grown  up ;  and  the  peculiar  solici- 
tude of  poor  Sarah's  maternal  heart  was  at  this 
time  caUed  forth  on  her  behalf :  she  wished  to 
see  her  placed  in  a  very  respectable  house,  where 
the  mistress  was  distinguished  for  her  notable 
qualities  and  her  success  in  forming  good  ser- 
Tants.  This  object,  so  important  to  Sarah  Green 
in  the  narrow  range  of  her  cares,  as,  in  a  more 
exalted  family  it  might  be  to  obtain  a  ship  for  a 
lieutenant  that  had  passed  as  master  and  com- 
mander, or  to  get  him  "  posted"-— occupied  her 
almost  throughout  the  sale.  A  doubtful  answer 
had  been  given  to  her  application ;  and  Sarah 
was  going  about  the  crowd,  and  weaving  her  p^- 
son  in  and  out  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  this  or 
that  intercessor  who  might  have,  or  might  seem 
to  have,  some  weight  with  the  principal  person 
concerned. 

,  This  was  the  last  occupation  which  is  known 
to  have  stirred  the  pulses  of  her  heart.  An 
illegitimate  child  is  everywhere,  even  in  the 
indulgent  society  of  Westmoreland  dalesmen. 


under  seme  irfiade  of  diaeouBtenaiiee ;  so  that 
Sarah  Green  might  consider  her  duty  to  be  the 
stronger  towards  the  child  of  her  "  misfortuae.'* 
And  she  probaUy  had  another  reason  for  her 
anxiety— as  some  words  dropped  by  her  on  thii 
evening  led  people  to  preeome— ^  her  conscien- 
tious desire  to  introduce  her  daughter  into  a 
situation  less  perilous  than  that  which  had  com- 
passed  her  own  youthful  steps  with  snares.  If 
so,  it  is  painful  to  know  that  the  virtuous  wish, 
whose 

"  vital  wmimtfa 

Gave  the  last  human  moUon  to  her  heart,*' 

should  not  have  been  fulfilled.  She  was  a  wo. 
man  of  ardent  and  affectionate  ^irit,  of  whioh 
Miss  Wordsworth's  memoir,  or  else  her  subse- 
quent memorials  in  conversation,  (I  forget 
which,)  gave  some  circumstantial  and  affecting  in- 
stances, which  I  cannot  now  recall  with  accuracy. 
This  ardour  it  was,  and  her  impassioned  man. 
ner,  that  drew  attention  to  what  she  did ;  for, 
otherwise,  she  was  too  peer  a  person  to  be  im- 
portant in  the  estimation  of  strangers,  and,  of 
all  possible  situations,  to  be  important  at  a  sale, 
where  the  public  attention  was  naturally  fixed 
upon  the  chief  purchasers,  and  the  attention  of 
the  purchasers  upon  thechief  competitors.  Hence 
it  happened,  that,  after  she  -ceased  to  challenge 
notioe  by  the  emphasis  of  her  solicitations  for 
her  daughter,  she  ceased  to  be  noticed  at  all ; 
and  nothing  was  recollected  of  her  subsequent 
l>ehaviour  until  the  time  arrived  for  general 
separation.  This  time  was  considerably  after 
sunset ;  and  the  final  recollections  of  the  crowd 
with  respect  to  Geoi^  and  Sarah  Green,  were, 
that,  upon  their  intention  being  understood  to 
retrace  their  morning  path,  and  to  attempt  the 
perilous  task  of  dropping  down  into  Easedale 
from  the  mountains  above  Langdale  Head,  a 
sound  of  remonstrance  arose  from  many  quarters. 
However,  at  a  moment  when  everybody  was  in 
the  hurry  of  departure — and,  to  persons  of  their 
mature  age,  the  opposition  could  not  be  very 
obstinate— party  after  party  rode  off;  the  meet- 
ing melted  away,  or,  as  the  northern  phrase  is, 
tooled  ;^  and,  at  length,  nobody  was  left  of  any 
weight  that  could  pretend  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  elderly  people.  They  quitted  the  scene, 
professing  to  obey  some  advice  or  other  upon 
the  choice  of  roads ;  but,  at  as  early  a  point  as 
they  could  do  so  unobserved,  began  to  ascend  the 
hills,  everywhere  open  from  the  rude  carrisge 
way.  After  this,  they  were  seen  no  more.  They 
had  diaappeared  into  the  cloud  of  death.  Voices 
were  heard,  some  hours  afterwards,  from  the 
mountains — voices,  as  some  thought,  of  alarm ; 
others  said,  no— that  it  was  only  the  voices  of 
jovial  people,  carried  by  the  wind  into  uncer- 
tain regions.    The  result  was,  that  no  attentioii 

was  paid  to  the  sounds. ^___ 

*  Sealed  tgalt  is  a  verb  both  active  and  neater.  1 
use  it  here  as  m  neuter  rerb^  in  the  esnae  (m  Camberlaiid 
sense)  of  separating  to  all  the  thirty-two  pointe  of  the  ooev 
pass.  But  by  Shakspeare  it  is  used  in  an  active  or  trans- 
itive sense.  Speaking  of  some  secret  news,  he  says— 
<<  We*ll  scsle  it  a  Uttie  more,**  U.,  spread  it  in  aU  dirsc 
tione. 
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Thftt  night,  in  liUte  peacefol  EModale,  tix 
diildren  tat  by  a  peat  fire^  expecting  tka  return 
of  thair  parents^  upon  whom  tiiey  depended  for 
their  daily  bread.  Let  a  day  pass,  and  they 
were  starved.  Every  sound  was  heard  with 
anxiety ;  for  all  this  was  reported  many  a  hun- 
dred  times  to  Miss  Wordsworth^  and  those  who> 
like  myself,  were  never  wearied  of  hearing  the 
details.  Every  sound,  every  echo  amongst  the 
hills  was  listened  to  for  five  hours — ^from  seven 
to  twelve.  At  length,  the  eldest  girl  of  the 
family — about  nine  years  old — ^told  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  to  go  to  bed.  They  had  been 
taught  obedience ;  and  all  of  them,  at  tke  voice  of 
their  eldest  sister,  went  off  fearfully  to  their  beds. 
What  could  be  their  fears^  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
they  had  no  knowledge  to  instruct  them  in  iJie 
dai^i^ers  of  the  hills ;  but  the  eldest  sister  always 
averred  that  they  had  a  deep  solicitude,  as  she 
herself  had,  about  their  parents.  Doubtless  she 
had  communicated  her  fears  to  them.  Some  time, 
in  the  course  of  the  evening — but  it  was  late  and 
after  midnight — the  moon  arose  and  shed  a  tor. 
rent  of  light  upon  the  Langdale  Fells,  which  had 
already,  long  hours  before,  witnessed  in  •  daric. 
neas  the  death  of  their  parents.  It  may  be  well 
here  to  cite  Mr  Wordsworth's  stansas  :— 
Who  weepi  for  ttranfen  ?    Many  wept 

For  Geoife  and  Sarah  Green ; 
Wept  for  that  pair's  unhappy  fote, 
Whose  graves  may  here  be  seen. 
By  night,  npon  these  stormy  fells, 

Did  wife  and  husband  roam ; 
Six  little  ones  al  home  had  left, 
And  could  not  And  that  home. 
For  any  dwellingplaoe  of  man 

As  vainly  did  they  seek. 
He  perished ;  and  a  voice  was  heard — 

The  widow's  lonely  shriek. 
Not  many  steps,  and  she  was  left 

A  body  without  life— 
A  few  short  steps  were  the  chain  that  bound 

The  husband  to  the  wife. 
Now  do  those  sternly-featured  hilli 

Look  gently  on  this  grave ; 
And  quiet  now  are  the  depths  of  air, 

As  a  tea  without  a  wave. 
But  deeper  lies  the  heart  of  peace 

In  quiet  more  profrand ; 
The  heart  of  quietness  is  here 

Within  this  churchyard  bound. 
And  from  all  agony  of  mind 
It  keeps  them  safe,  and  fhr 
Prom  fear  and  grie^  and  fh>m  all  need 

Of  sun  or  gnidiuf  star. 
Odarkneei  of  the  gravel  haw  deep, 

After  that  living  night— 
That  last  and  dreuy  Uving  one 

Of  sorrow  and  affright ! 
O  sacred  marriage-bed  of  death, 
That  keepe  them  side  by  side 
In  bond  of  peace,  in  bond  of  love, 
That  may  not  be  untied ! 
That  night,  and  the  following  morning,  came  a 
further  and  a  heavier  fall  of  snow ;  in  conse- 
quence of  whidi  the  poor  children  were  com. 
pletely  imprisoned,  and  cut  off  from  idl  possi- 
bility of  communicating  with  their  next  neigh, 
hours.    The  brook  was  too  much  for  them  to 
lesp ;  and  the  little,  crazy,  wooden  bridge  could 
aai  te  crossed  or  even  approached  with  safety. 


from  the  drifting  of  the  snow  having  made  it 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of 
some  treacherous  hole  in  its  timbers,  which,  if 
trod  upon,  would  have  let  a  small  child  drop 
throu^  into  the  rapid  waters.  Their  parents 
did  not  return.  For  some  hours  of  the  morning, 
the  children  clung  to  the  hope  that  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  night  had  tempted  them  to  sleep 
in  Langdale ;  but  this  hope  forsook  them  as  the 
day  wore  away.  Their  father,  George  Green, 
had  served  as  a  soldier,  and  was  an  active  man, 
of  ready  resources,  who  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  failed  to  force  a  road  back 
to  his  family,  had  he  been  still  living ;  and  this 
reflection,  or  rather  semi-conscious  feeling,  which 
the  awfalness  of  their  situation  forced  upon  the 
minds  of  all  but  the  mere  infants,  taught  them 
to  feel  the  extremity  of  their  danger.  Wonder, 
ful  it  is  to  see  the  effect  of  sudden  misery,  sud. 
den  griefr  or  sudden  fear,  (where  they  do  not 
utterly  upset  the  faculties,)  in  sharpening  the 
inteUectual  perceptions.  Instances  must  have 
fallen  in  the  way  of  most  of  us.  And  I  have 
noticed  frequently  that  even  sudden  and  intense 
bodily  pain  is  part  of  the  machinery  employed  by 
nature  for  quickening  the  developement  of  the 
mind.  The  perceptions  of  infants  are  not,  in 
fact,  excited  gradatkn  and  continuously,  but  per 
HtUum,  and  by  unequals  starts.  At  least,  in  the 
case  of  my  own  children,  one  and  all,  I  have 
remarked,  that,  after  any  very  severe  fit  of  those 
peculiar  pains  to  which  the  delicate  digestive 
organs  of  most  infants  are  liable,  there  always 
become  apparent  on  the  following  day  every 
considerable  increase  of  vital  energy  and  of  viva- 
cious attention  to  the  objects  around  them.  The 
poor  desolate  children  of  Blentam  Ghyll,*  hourly 
becoming  more  ruefully  convinced  that  they  were 
orphans,  gave  many  evidences  of  this  awaking 
power,  as  lodged,  by  a  providential  arrangement, 
in  situations  of  trid  that  most  require  it.  They 
huddled  together,  in  the  evening,  round  tbeir 
heanh^fire  of  peats,  and  held  their  little  councils 
upon  what  was  to  be  done  towards  any  chance— 
if  chance  remained — of  yet  giving  aid  to  their 
parents ;  for  a  slender  hope  had  sprung  up  that 
some  hovel  or  sheep-fold  might  have  furnished 
them  a  screen  (or,  in  Westmoreland  phrase,  a 
bield)  against  the  weather  quarter  of  the  storm, 
in  which  hovel  they  might  be  lying  disabled  or 
snowed  up ;  and,  secondly,  aa  regarded  them, 
selves,  in  what  way  they  were  to  make  known 
their  situation,  in  case  the  snow  should  continue 
or  increase ;  for  starvation  stared  them  in  the 
face,  if  they  should  be  confined  for  many  days  to 
their  house.  Meantime,  the  eldest  sister,  little 
Agnes,  though  sadly  alarmed,  and  feeling  the 

*  Wordsworth*s  conjecture  aa  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  is  probably  the  true  one.  There  is,  at  a  little  ele- 
vation above  the  place,  a  small  concave  tract  of  ground, 
shaped  like  the  bed  of  a  tarn.  Some  causes  having  di. 
verted  the  supplies  of  water,  at  aome  remote  period,  fkvna 
the  little  reservoir,  the  tarn  has  ^fg^^^toX^l  di»ppeared  ; 
but  the  bed,  and  other  indicatlo,v.  ©{  a  ^»^  lpart\culariy 
a  little  ghyll,  or  steep  rocky  ..^^ft  ft>t  dwcharglng  the 
water,)  having  remained  as  ui^^^^^^^  ^^'i^wA''^  *''' 
isted,  Ue  country  people  havfT^p^^^^*^ 
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wnialioii  of  •fli'fcwM  as  twUi^t  came  on,  and 
■ho  lookod  out  from  tho  ootUgo  door  to  tho 
droodftd  foUi>  on  wkicliy  toopfoboUy,  Imt  paronto 
wore  lying  oorpaei,  (and  poeaibly  not  many 
hundrod  yards  from  their  own  thfoahold)*— jret 
exerted  herself  to  take  all  the  meaanres  which 
their  own  proepeota  made  prudent.  And  die 
told  Miss  Wordsworth,  that,  in  the  midst  of  the 
oppression  on  her  little  spirit,  from  rague  ghostly 
terrors,  die  did  not  fUil,  however,  to  draw  some 
oomfort  from  the  oonsideratioo,  that  the  Tory 
same  eauses  which  prodnood  their  danger  in  one 
direction,  sheltered  them  from  danger  of  another 
kind'^-eoch  dangers  as  she  knew,  from  books 
that  she  had  read,  would  hare  threatened  a  little 
desolate  floek  of  children  in  other  parte  of  £ng. 
land ;  that,  if  they  could  not  get-out  into  Gras. 
mere,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  men,  and  wild 
seafaring  fbreigners,  who  sometimes  passed  along 
the  high  read  in  that  rale,  ooild  not  get  to 
them;  and  that^  as  to  their  neighbours,  so  fhr 
from  having  anything  to  fear  in  that  quarter, 
their  greatest  apprehenaion  was  lest  they  might 
not  be  able  to  aoquaint  them  with  their  situa- 
tion; but  that,  if  that  oould  be  aeeompUshed, 
the  very  sternest  amongst  them  were  kind, 
hearted  people^  that  would  contend  with  each 
other  fbr  the  privilege  of  aasisting  them*  Borne- 
what  cheered  with  these  thoughts)  and  having 
eaused  all  her  brotiiers  and  sisters— esoept  the 
two  little  things,  not  yet  of  a  fit  age-^to  kneel 
down  and  say  the  prayers  which  they  had  been 
taught,  this  admirable  little  maiden  turned  herself 
to  every  household  task  that  could  have  pioved 
useful  to  them  in  a  long  oaptivity.  First  of  i^, 
upon  some  recollection  that  the  dock  was  nearly 
going  down,  she  wound  it  up.  Next,  she  took 
all  the  adlk  which  remained  from  what  her 
mother  had  provided  fbr  the  diildren's  oonsump* 
tion  during  her  absence,  and  for  the  breakfast 
of  the  following  moming'^this  luckily  was  still 
in  suftoient  plenty  for  two  days'  consumption, 
(skimmed  or  **  blue"  milk  being  only  one  half, 
penny  a  quart,  and  the  quart  a  moat  redundant 
one,  in  Grasmere)^--this  she  took  and  aealded, 
so  as  to  save  it  from  turning  soun  That  done, 
she  next  examined  the  meal  chest;  made  the 
common  oatmeal  porridge  of  the  eouitry,*(the 
bufgoo  of  the  royal  navy ;)  but  put  all  of  the 
ohiMren,  except  the  two  youngest,  on  diort  al- 
lowance ;  and>  by  way  of  reoonoUing  them  in 
aome  measure  to  this  stinted  meal,  she  fbund 
ont  u  litUe  hoard  of  dour,  part  of  trideh  she 
baked  for  them  upon  the  hearth  into  little  oakes ; 
and  this  unusual  delicaoy  persuaded  them  to  think 
that  they  had  been  ootobrating  a  feast.  Next, 
before  night  coming  on  should  make  it  too  try^ 
ing  to  her  own  fiseliogs,  or  before  fredi  snow 
oomiog  on  might  make  it  impossible,  riie  issued 
out  of  doors.  There  her  first  task  was,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  younger  brothers,  to  oarry  in 
fnm  the  peatstack  as  many  peate  as  might  serve 
them  fbr  a  week's  eemmmption.  That  done,  in 
the  second  place,  die  examined  the  potatoes 
buried  in  *'  brackens,"  (that  is,  withered  ftDrn:) 
these  were  not  many ;  and  she  thought  it  better 


to  leave  them  where  they  were,  eMepli&f  af 
many  aa  would  make  a  sln^  meal,  under  a  fsir 
that  the  heat  of  their  oottage  weuld  spoil  thsm 
if  removed*  Having  thus  made  all  the  pto? inoo 
in  her  power  fbr  supporting  their  own  lives,  ilw 
turned  her  attention  to  the  cow.  Her  she  milked; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  milk  she  gave,  either  froai 
being  badly  fed,  or  firom  eomo  other  caass,  was 
too  trifling  to  be  of  much  eonsideratien  towards 
the  wants  of  a  large  family.  Here,  however,  her 
chief  anxiety  was  to  get  down  tiie  bay  fiw  the 
eow'sfood  from  a  left  above  the  outhouse;  andb 
thie  she  succeeded  but  imperfSsotly,  from  want  of 
strength  and  siae  to  oope  with  tiie  difficoltiss  of 
the  eaee ;  besides  that  the  inereaaing  darkness  by 
this  tIaAO,  together  with  ^m  f^oom  of  the  plsee, 
made  it  a  matter  of  great  a^.-eonquest  fbr  her 
to  work  at  all ;  and,  as  respected  one  night  st 
any  rate,  she  ]daoed  the  cow  in  a  situatien  of 
hixurlous  warmth  and  oomfsrt.  Then  retrestioi^ 
into  the  warm  honae,  and  ''  barring''  the  door, 
she  sate  down  to  undress  the  two  youngest  of 
the  ohfldren :  them  she  laid  carefully  and  cosilr 
in  their  Uttle  nests  up  stairs,  and  sang  them  te 
sleep.  The  rest  she  kept  up  to  bear  her  cboi- 
pany  untU  the  dock  should  teU  them  it  wit 
midnight ;  up  to  which  time  die  had  sttU  a  linger- 
ing  hope  that  aome  weloome  shout  from  the  hills 
above,  which  they  were  all  to  strain  their  ears 
to  catch,  might  yet  assure  them  that  they  were 
not  wholly  orphans,  even  though  one  psreot 
should  have  perished.  No  shout,  it  may  be  sop- 
posed,  was  ever  heard ;  nor  eould  n  shout,  in  any 
case,  have  been  heard,  fbr  the  night  was  one  of 
tumultuous  wind.  And  though,  amidst  iU  rar- 
ings,  sometimes  they  fancied  a  sound  of  voices 
still,  in  the  dead  lulls  that  now  and  then  sue- 
ceeded,  they  heard  nothing  to  confirm  their 
hopes.  As  last  servioee  to  what  she  might  now 
have  called  her  own  little  fiunilyi  Agnes  toolc 
precautions  against  the  drifting  of  the  aoov 
within  the  door  and  the  Imperfect  window,  which 
had  caused  them  aome  discomfort  on  the  pre- 
ceding day ;  and,  finally,  aha  adopted  the  mort 
systematic  and  elaborate  plana  fbr  prsTeoting 
the  possibility  of  their  ire  bdng  extingaiahed, 
which,  in  the  event  of  thrir  being  thrown  upon 
the  ultimate  resource  of  their  potatoes,  would  be 
absolutely  (and  in  any  event  nearly)  indi^?eea- 
able  to  their  existence. 

The  night  slipped  away,  and  another  morning 
came,  bringing  with  it  no  better  hopes  ef  any 
kind.  Change  there  had  been  none,  h«t  for  the 
worse.  The  snow  had  greatly  increased  ia 
quantity ;  and  the  drifts  seemed  far  more  for- 
midable. A  second  day  passed  like  the  first ; 
little  Agnes  stall  keeping  all  her  Aodk  quiet,  and 
tolerably  comfortable  ;  and  etIU  eaUng  on  aU 
the  eldera  in  ouoeeaata  to  any  thafar  fu^^ 
morning  and  night. 

A  third  day  came;  aadwhatter  it  wsi  enthst 
or  on  the  fcorth,  I  do  not  now  reeoUeet ;  bat 
on  one  or  other  there  eaaae  a  aslauns  glasm  of 
hopew  The  arrangementof  the  snow  drifts  had 
shifted  during  the  night;  and  though  the  wosdsn 
bridge  was  atiU  hnpnetiaaU^  nbvfMHhiA 
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b€«a  tzpoMd,  ovar  irkioh>  by  a  vwf  oontlto^ 
able  circuit,  and  oroMiag  the  low  skoiilder  of  a 
kill^  it  seemod  poMiblo  that  a  road  might  be 
^Miiid  into  Ghraamere.  In  some  walls  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  f»roe  gaps;  hut  this  was  effected 
without  much  diflcuhy,  even  bj  children ;  for 
the  Westmoreland  walls  are  always  '*  open/'  that 
is,  uncemented  with  mortar ;  and  the  pnsh  of  a 
stick  will  readily  detach  so  mu^  firom  the  upper 
part  of  an  old  orasy  field  wall^  as  to  lower  it 
soiBciently  for  female  or  for  childish  steps  to 
pass.  The  little  boys  aooompaided  their  sister 
until  she  came  to  the  other  side  of  the  hilly  whidi, 
lying  more  shdtered  from  the  weather,  and  to 
windward,  oifored  a  path  onwards  companu 
tirdy  easy.  Here  they  parted ;  and  little  Agnes 
pursued  her  solitary  mission  to  the  nearest  house 
ihe  could  find  accessible  in  Osasmere. 

No  house  could  have  proTod  a  wrong  one  in 
such  a  case.    Miss  Wordsworth  and  I  often 
heard  the   de8cripti<m  renewed,  of  the  horror 
which,  in  an  instant,  displaced  the  smile  of  hoe- 
pitahlc  greeting,  when  little  weeping  Agnes  told 
her  sad  tale.    No  tongue  can  etprees  the  fervid 
fympathy  which  traTdled  through  the  vale,  like 
the  fire  in  an  American  forest,  when  it  was 
Isarned  that  neither  George  nor  Sarah  Green  had 
been  seen  by  their  children  since  the  day  of  the 
Langdale  siJe.    Within  half  an  hour,  or  little 
more,  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  valley*— 
some  of  them  distant  nearly  two  milee  from  the 
point  of  rendesTOus— all  the  men  of  Gnmnere 
I     had  assembled  at  the  little  cluster  of  cottages 
I     ealled  "  Kirktown,"  from  their  adjacency  to  the 
venerable  parish  church  of  St  Oswald.    There 
were  at  the  time  I  settled  in  Grasmere,  (via.  in 
the  gyring  of  1609,)  and,  ther^ore,  I  suppose 
>t  this  time,  fifteen  months  previously,  about 
rizty-thrae  households  in  the  vale ;  and  the  total 
number  of  souls  was  about  MS ;  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  fighting  men  would  be  about  sixty  or  sizty- 
iix,  according  to  the  common  way  of  computing 
the  proportion ;  and  the  majority  were  so  athletic 
and  powerfully  built,  that,  at  the  village  games 
of  wrestling  and  leaping,  Professor  WUson,  and 
some  visiters  of  his  and  mine,  scarcely  one  of 
whom  was  under  five  feet  eleven  in  height,  with 
proportionable  breadth,  seemed  but  middle  siaed 
men  amongst  the  towering  forms  of  the  Dalesmen. 
Sixty  at  least,  after  a  short  consultation  as  to  the 
pUm  of  operations,  and  for  arranging  the  kind  of 
signals  by  which  Uiey  wqre  to  eommunicate  from 
great  distances,  and  in  the  perilous  event  of 
mists  or  snow  storms,  set  off,  with  the  speed  of 
Alpine  hunters,  to  the  hills.    The  dangers  of  the 
luidertakfaig  were  considerable,  under  the  uneasy 
tnd  agiuted  state  of  the  weather ;  and  all  the 
women  of  tiie  vale  were  in  the  greatest  anxiety, 
imtil  night  brought  them  back,  in  a  body,  unsuc- 
eessftj.    Three  days  at  the  least,  and  I  rather 
think  five,  the  search  was  ineffectual :  which  arose 
psrtiy  Arom  the  great  extent  of  ground  to  bo 
^xsmined,  and  partly  from  ^e  natural  mistake 
made  of  ranging  atmost  exdnaively  on  the  earlier 
dayi  on  that  part  of  ^e  hiUs  ever  which  the 
ptthto  Sasedale  might  he  preonmed  to  b«t«  been 


selected  nader  any  roaeonahle  latitude  of  circuit- 
onsness.    But  the  fact  is,  vhen  the  fatal  acci- 
dent (for  snch  it  haa  often  proved)  of  a  penna. 
nent  mist  surprises  a   man  <m  the  hills,  if  he 
turns  and  loses  his  direction,  he  is  a  lost  man  ; 
and  witheat  doing  this  so  as  to  lose  the  power  of 
ttorient0r  in  one  instant,  it  is  well  known  how 
difioult  it  is  to  avwd  losing  it  insensibly  and  by 
degrees.    Baffling  snow  showers  are  the  worst 
kind  of  mists.    And  the  poor  Greens  had,  under 
that  kind  of  confusion,  wandered  many  a  mile 
out  of  their  proper  track.  The  aeal  of  the  people^ 
meantime,  waa  not  in  the  least  abated,  but  rather 
qutckeaed,  by  the  wearisome  disappointments; 
every  ho«ir  of  day-light  was  turned  to  account ; 
no  man  of  the  valley  ever  came  home  to  dinner  ; 
and  the  reply  of  a  young  shoemaker,  on  the  fourth 
night's  return,  speaks  sufficiently  for  the  un. 
abated  spirit  of  the  vale.     Miss  Wordsworth 
asked  idiat  he  would  do  en  the  next  morning. 
'^  Go  up  again,  of  course,"  was  his  answer.    But 
what  if  to  morrow  also  should  turn  out  like  all 
the  rest  ?    *'  Why  go  up  in  stronger  force  on  tho 
next  day."    Yet  this  man  was  sacrificing  his  own 
daily  earnings  without  a  chance  of  recompense* 
At  length,  sagacious  dogs  were  taken  up ;  and, 
about  noonday,  a  shout  from  an  aeriel  height, 
amongst  thick  volumes  of  cloudy  vapour,  pro. 
pagated  through  repeating  bands  of  men  from  a 
distance  of  many  mUes,  conveyed  as  by  telegraph 
the  news  that  the  bodies  were  found.    Georga 
Green  was  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  precis 
pice,  from  which  he  had  fslleau    Sarah  Green 
was  found  on  the  summit  of  the  preeipice ;  and, 
by  laying  together  all  the  indications  of  what  had 
passed,  the  sad  hieroglyphics  of  their  last  agonies^ 
it  was  conjectured  that  the  husband  had  desired 
his  wife  to  pause  te  a  few  minates,  wr^pinghmr, 
meantime,  in  hie  own  greatcoat,  whilst  he  should 
go  forward  and  reconnoitre  the  greund,  in  oiider 
to  oatoh  a  sight  of  some  object  (rooky  peak,  or 
tarn,  or  peat-field)  which  might  ascertain  their 
real  situation.    Bither  the  snow  above,  already 
lying  in  drifts,  or  the  blinding  snow  storms 
driving  into  his  eyes,  must  have  misled  him  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  eircun^acent  ground ;  for 
the  precipice  over  which  he  had  fallen  was  hut 
a  few  yards  from  the  spot  in  which  he  had  quitted 
his  wife.    The  depth  of  the  descent,  and  the 
fury  of  the  wind,  (almost  always  violent  on  these 
cloudy  altitudes,)  would  prevent  any  distinct 
communication  between  the  dying  husband  below 
and  his  despairing  wife  above ;  but  it  was  be- 
lieved  by  the  shepherds,  best  acquainted  with 
the  ground  and  the  range  of  sound  as  regarded 
the  capacities  of  the  human  ear  under  the  pro. 
bable  cirounstances  of  the  stonn,  that  Sarah 
might  have  caught,  at  intervals^  the  groans  of 
her  unhappy  partner,  supposing  that  his  death 
were  at  all  a  lingering  one.     Others,  on  the 
contrary,  supposed  her  to  have  gathered  thia 
catastrophe  rather  from  tiie  want  of  any  sounds, 
and  from  his  continued  abaouce,  than  from  any 
one  distinct  or  positive  expression  of  it ;  both 
because  the  smooth  and  ui^^^f^  «nxCa«e  of  the 
snow  where  he  lay  seeme^  ^  e;(S^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
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died  witliout  a  struggle,  perhapt  without  a  groan, 
and  because  that  tremendous  sound  of  ''  hurt- 
ling" in  the  upper  chambers  of  the  air,  which 
often  accompanies  a  snow  storm^  when  combined 
with  heavy  gales  of  wind,  would  utterly  oppress 
and  stifle  (as  they  conceived)  any  sounds  so 
feeble  as  those  from  a  dying  man.  In  any  case, 
and  by  whatever  sad  language  of  sounds  or  signs, 
positive  or  negative,  she  might  have  learned  or 
guessed  her  loss,  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
the  wild  shrieks  hard  towards  midnight  in  Lang- 
dale*  Head  announced  the  agonising  moment 
which  brought  to  her  now  widowed  heart  the 
conviction  of  utter  desolation  and  of  final  aban. 
donment  to  her  own  fast-fleeting  energies.  It 
seemed  probable  that  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  her  husband  from  her  pursuing  eyes  would 
teach  her  to  understand  his  fate  ;  and~that  the 
consequent  indefinite  apprehension  of  instant 
death  lying  all  around  the  point  on  which  she 
sat,  had  kept  her  stationary  to  the  very  attitude 
in  which  her  husband  left  her,  until  her  failing 
powers  and  the  increasing  bitterness  of  the 
cold,  to  one  no  longer  in  motion,  would  soon 
make  those  changes  of  place  impossible,  which, 
at  any  rate,  had  appeared  too  dangerous.  The 
footsteps  in  some  places,  wherever  drifting  had 
not  obliterated  them,  yet  traceable  as  to  the 
outline,  though  partially  filled  up  with  later 
falls  of  snow,  satisfactorily  shewed  that  however 
much  they  might  have  rambled,  after  crossing 
and  doubling  upon  their  own  paths,  and  msny  a 
mile  astray  from  their  right  track,  still  they 
must  have  kept  together  to  the  very  plateau  or 
shelf  of  rock  at  which  their  wanderings  had  ter- 
minated ;  for  there  were  evidently  no  steps  from 
this  plateau  in  the  retrogade  order.  By  the 
time  they  had  reached  this  final  stage  of 
their  erroneous  course,  all  possibility  of  escape 
must  have  been  long  over  for  both  alike;  be- 
cause their  exhaustion  must  have  been  excessive 
before  they  could  have  reached  a  point  so  re- 
mote  and  high ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  direct 
result  of  all  this  exhaustion  had  been  to  throw 
them  farther  off  their  home,  or  from  ''  any 
dwellingplace  of  man,"  than  Uiey  were  at  start- 
ing.  Here,  therefore,  at  this  rocky  pinnacle, 
hope  was  extinct  for  either  party.  But  it  was 
the  impression  of  the  vale,  that,  perhaps,  within 
half  an  hour  before  reaching  this  fatal  point, 
George  Green  might,  had  his  conscience  or  his 

*  I  once  heard,  alioi  in  talking  with  a  Langdale 
family  upon  this  tragic  tale,  that  the  toundt  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Valley  of  Little  Langdale ;  which  is  pos- 
ilble  enough.  For  although  this  interesting  recess  of  the 
entire  Langdale  basin  (which  bears  'somewhat  of  the 
same  relation  to  Great  Langdale  that  Easdale  bears  to 
Grasmere)  does,  in  fact,  lie  beyond  Langdale  Head  by 
the  entire  breadth  of  that  dale,  yet,  from  the  singular 
accident  of  having  its  area  raised  far  above  the  level  of 
the  adjacent  vales,  one  most  solitary  secdon  of  Little 
Lsagdale  (in  which  lies  a  tiny  lake,  and  on  the  banks  of 
that  lake  dwells  one  solitary  family)  being  exactly  at 
right  angles  both  to  Langdale  Head  and  to  the  other 
complementary  section  of  the  Lesser  Langdale,  is  brought 
into  a  position  and  an  elevation  virtnaUy  much  nearer 
to  objecu  (espedslly  to  audible  okjects)  on  the  Langdale 
PeUs, 


heart  i^owed  him  in  ao  base  a  desertiim,  hsTS 
saved  himself  singly,  without  any  very  grsit 
difficulty.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however — snd,  for 
my  part,  I  think  too  wdl  of  human  nature  to 
hesitate  inbelieving— that  not  many  evenanaoogst 
the  meaner-minded  and  the  least  generous  of  men 
could  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  aban- 
donment of  a  poor  fainting  female  eompsnion  in 
such  circumstances.    Still,  though  not  more  than 
a  most  imperative  duty,  it  was  one  (I  repeat) 
which  most  of  his  associates  believed  to  hsTS 
cost  him  (perhaps  consciously)  his  life.    For  hit 
wife  not  wilj  must  have  disabled  him  greatly  by 
clinging  to  his  arm  for  support ;  but  it  was  k|M>wD, 
from  her  peculiar  character  and  manner,  that 
she  would  be  likely  to  rob  him  of  his  coolueM 
and  presence  of  mind  by  too  painfully  fixing  his 
thoughts,  where  her  own  would  be  busiest,  upon 
their  helpless  little  family.    "  Stung  with  the 
thoughtsof  home"— 4o  borrow  the  fine  expressioa 
of  Thomson  in  describing  a  similar  case— alter, 
nately  thinking  of  the  blessedness  of  that  wsns 
fire-side  at  Blentam  Ghyll,  which  was  not  sgain 
to  spread  its  genial  glow  through  her  freesiag 
limbs,  and  of  those  darling  little  faces  which,  in 
this  world,  she  was  to  see  no  more ;  unintention- 
ally, and  without  being  aware  even  of  that  re- 
sult, she  would  rob  the  brave  man  (for  such  he 
was)  of  his  fortitude,  and  the  strong  man  of  hit 
animal  resources.    And  yet — (such,  in  the  very 
opposite  direction,  was  equally  the  impresuoa 
universally    through    Grasmere) — had    Ssrah 
Green   foreseen,  could  her  affectionste  heart 
have  guessed  even  the  tenth  part  of  that  love 
and  neighbourly  respect  for  herself,  which  aooa 
afterwards  expressed  themselves  in  showers  of 
bounty  to  her  children ;  could  she  have  looked 
behind  the  curtain   of  destiny   sufficiently  to 
learn  that  the  very  desolation  of  these  poor  child- 
ren which  wrung  her  maternal  heart,  and  doubt- 
less constituted  to  her  the  sting  of  death,  would 
prove  the  signal  and  the  pledge  of  such  amrious 
guardianship  as  not  many  rich  men's  children 
receive,  and  that  this  overflowing  offering  to  her 
own  memory  would  not  be  a  hasty  or  decaying 
tribute  of  the  first  sorrowing  sensibilities,  but 
would  pursue  her  children  steadily  until  their 
hopeful   settlement    in    life— or   anything  ap- 
proaching this,  to  have  known  or  have  guessed, 
would  have  caused  her  (as  all  said  who  knew 
her)  to  welcome  the  bitter  end  by  which  such 
privileges  were  to  be  purchased. 

The  funeral  of  the  ill-fated  Greens  was,  it  may 
be  supposed,  attended  by  all  the  vale :  it  took 
place  about  eight  days  after  they  were  found; 
and  the  day  happened  to  be  in  the  most  perfect 
contrast  to  the  sort  of  weather  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  of  their  misfortune  ;  some  snow  still 
remained  here  and  there  upon  the  ground ;  hut 
the  azure  of  the  sky  was  unstained  by  a  cloud ; 
and  a  golden  sunlight  seemed  to  sleep,  so  balmy 
and  tranquil  was  the  season,  upon  the  very  hills 
where  they  had  wandered — ^then  a  howling  wil- 
derness, but  now  a  green  psatoral  lawn,  in  its 
lower  ranges,  and  a  glittering  expanse,  smooth, 
apparently,  and  not  difficult  to  the  footii^  « 
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virgin  snow,  in  its  higher.  George  Green  had, 
1  believe,  an  elder  family  by  a  fonner  wife ;  and 
it  wai  for  tome  of  these  children,  who  lived  at 
«  dittanee,  and  who  wished  to  give  their  attend- 
ance at  the  grave,  that  the  funeral  was  delayed. 
After  this  solemn  ceremony  was  over-*at  which^i 
by  the  way,  I  then  heard  Miss  Wordsworth  say 
that  the  grief  of  Sarah's  illegitimate  daughter 
was  the  most  overwhelming  she  had  ever  wit- 
nessed—a regular  distribution  of  the  children  was 
made  amongst  the  wealthier  families  of  the  vale. 
There  had  already,  and  before  the  funeral,  been 
a  perfect  struggle  to  obtain  one  of  the  children, 
amongst  all  who  had  any  facilities  for  discbarging 
the  duties  of  such  a  trust ;  and  even  the  poorest 
had  put  in  their  claim  to  bear  some  part  in  the 
expenses  of  the  case.  But  it  was  judiciously 
decided,  that  none  of  the  children  should  be 
entrusted  to  any  persons  who  seemed  likely,  either 
from  old  age,  or  from  slender  means,  or  from 
nearer  and  more  personal  responsibilities,  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  devolving  the  trust,  sooner 
or  later,  upon  strangers,  who,  might  have  none 
of  that  interest  in  the  children  which  attached, 
in  their  minds,  the  Grasmere  people  to  the  cir- 
cumstances that  made  them  orphans.  Two  twins, 
who  had  naturally  played  together  and  slept 
together  from  their  birth,  passed  into  the  same 
family :  the  others  were  dispersed ;  but  into  such 
kind-hearted  and  intelligent  families,  with  con- 
tinual opportunities  of  meeting  each  other  on 
errands,  or  at  church,  or  at  sales,  that  it  was 
hard  to  say  which  had  the  happier  fate.  And 
thus,  in  so  brief  a  period  as  one  fortnight,  a  house- 
hold that,  by  health  and  strength,  by  the  hu- 
mility of  poverty,  and  by  innocence  of  life, 
seemed  sheltered  from  all  attacks  but  those  of 
time,  came  to  be  utterly  broken  up.  George 
and  Sarah  Green  slept  in  Grasmere  churchyard, 
never  more  to  know  the  want  of  "  sun  or  guiding 
star."  Their  children  were  scattered  over 
wealthier  houses  than  those  of  their  poor  parents, 
through  the  vales  of  Grasmere  or  Rydal ;  and 
Blentarn  Ghyll,  after  being  shut  up  for  a  season, 
and  ceasing  for  months  to  send  up  its  little  slender 
column  of  smoke  at  morning  and  evening,  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  stranger. 

The  Wordsworths,  meantime,  were  so  much 
interested  in  the  future  fortunes  and  the  suitable 
education  of  the  children — feeling,  no  doubt,  that, 
when  both  parents,  in  any  little  sequestered 
community,  such  as  that  of  Grasmere^  are  sud- 
denly cut  off  by  a  tragical  death,  the  children,  in 
such  a  case,  become,  in  all  reason  and  natural 
humanity,  a  bequest  to  the  other  members  of  that 
community  —  that  they  energetically  applied 
themselves  to  the  task  of  raising  funds  by  sub- 
eeription ;  most  of  which,  it  is  true,  might  not  be 
wanted  until  future  years  should  carry  one  after 
another  of  the  children  successively  into  different 
trades  or  occupations ;  but  they  well  understood, 
that  more,  by  tenfold,  would  be  raised  under  an 
immediate  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  men, 
whilst  yet  burning  fervently  towards  the  sufferers 
in  this  calamity,  than  if  the  application  were  de- 
layed until  the  money  should  be  needed*    I  here 


mentioned  that  the  Royal  Family  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  case ;  that  they 
were  powerfully  affected  by  the  story,  espeoially 
by  the  account  of  little  Agnes,  and  her  prema* 
ture  assumption  of  the  maternal  charaeter ;  and 
that  they  contributed  most  munificently.  For 
my  part  I  could  have  obtained  a  good  deal  from 
the  careless  liberality  of  Oxonian  friends  towards 
such  a  fund.  But  findings  or  rather  knowing 
previously  how  little,  in  such  an  application,  it 
would  aid  me  to  plead  the  name  of  Wordsworth 
as  the  mover  of  the  subscription,  (a  name  that 
now  would  stand  good  for  some  thousands  of 
pounds  in  that  same  Oxford — so  passes  the  In- 
justice as  well  as  the  glory  of  this  world  l)«^ 
knowing  this,  I  did  not  cheese  to  trouble  aay«« 
body ;  and  ihe  more  so  as  Miss  Wordsworth, 
upon  my  proposal  to  write  to  various  ladies,  upon 
whom  X  knew  that  I  could  rely  for  their  several 
oontributions,  wrote  back  to  me,  desiring  that  I 
would  not ;  and  upon  this  satisfactory  reason-^ 
that  the  fund  had  already  swelled  under  the 
Royal  patronage,  and  the  interest  excited  by  so 
much  of  the  circumstances  as  could  be  reportedin 
hurried  letters,  ta  an  amount  beyond  what  wan 
likely  to  be  wanted  for  persons  whom  there  was  no 
good  reason  for  pushing  out  of  the  sphere  to 
which  their  birth  had  called  them.  The  parish 
even  was  liable  to  give  aid ;  and>  in*  the  midst  of 
Royal  bounty,  this  was  not  declined.  Finally, 
to  complete  their  own  large  share  in  the  charity, 
the  Wordsworths  took  into  their  own  family  one 
of  the  children ;  a  girl ;  Sarah  by  name ;  the 
least  amiable,  I  believe,  of  the  whole  j  so,  at  leasts 
I  imagined ;  for  this  girl  it  was,  and  her  criminal 
negligence,  that  in  years  to  come  inflicted  the 
first  heavy  wound  that  I  sustained  in  my  affec^ 
tions,  and  first  caused  me  to  drink  deeply  from 
the  cup  of  grief. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  subject,  I  may  mention^ 
by  the  way,  that  accidents  of  this  nature  are  not 
by  any  means  so  uncommon,  in  the  mountiunous 
districts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  aa 
the  reader  might  infer  from  the  intensity  of  the 
excitement  which  waited  on  the  catastrophe^^of 
the  Greens.  In  that  instance,  it  was  not  the 
simple  death  by  cold  upon  the  hills,  but  the  sur«  | 
rounding  circumstances,  which  invested  the  case 
with  its  agitating  power :  the  fellowship  in'death 
of  a  wife  and  husband ;  the  general  impression 
that  the  husband  had  perished  in  his  generous 
devotion  to  his  wife,  (a  duty  certainly,  and  na 
more  than  a  duty,  but  stlD,  under  the  instinote 
of  self-preservation,  a  generous  duty ;)  sympathy 
with  their  long  agony,  as  expressed  by  their 
long  ramblings,and  the  earnestness  of  their  efforte 
to  recover  thidr  heme ;  awe  for  the  long  ee*. 
eealitaent  which  rested  upon  their  fiste ;  and  pity 
for  the  helpless  condition  of  the  cUldren,  so 
young,  and  so  instantaneously  made  deeolate^ 
and  so  nearly  perishing  through  the  lonelineii 
of  their  situation,  eo-operating  with  stress  off 
weather,  had  they  not  b%en  w^^  hy  the  pru^ 
dence  and  timely  exerticktiB  of  ^  ^^^^  fi^^  i^ 
muoh  abore  eight  yea^  ^i^y-^eae  were  the 
and  «CQ^^^j^  aAjxincto  of  the 
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ttorjr  which  pointed  and  sharpened  the  public 
feelingt  on  that  occasion.  Else  the  mere  gene- 
ral case  of  perishing  upon  the  mountains  is  not> 
unfortunately,  so  rare,  in  any  season  of  the  year, 
as,  for  itself  alone,  to  command  a  powerful  tribute 
of  sorrow  from  the  public  mind.  Natives  as 
well  as  strangers,  shepherds  as  well  as  tourists, 
have  fallen  victims,  even  in  summer,  to  the  mis- 
leading  and  confounding  effects  of  deep  mists. 
Sometimes  they  have  continued  for  days  to  wan- 
der unconsciously  in  a  small  circle  of  two  or  three 
miles,  never  coming  within  hail  of  a  human  dwel- 
ling, until  exhaustion  has  forced  them  into  a 
sleep  which  has  proved  their  last.  Sometimes  a 
sprain  or  injury,  that  disabled  a  foot  or  a  leg, 
has  destined  them  to  die  by  the  shocking  death 
of  hunger.*  Sometimes  a  fall  from  the  summit 
of  awful  precipices  has  dismissed  tbem  from  the 
anguish  of  perplexity  in  the  extreme,  from  the 
conflicts  of  hope  and  fear,  and  in  the  same  mo- 
ment perhaps  from  life.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
mountainous  solitudes  have  been  made  the  scenes 


of  remarkable  suicides :  in  particular,  there  wti 
a  case,  a  little  before  I  came  into  the  ooontry, 
of  a  studious  and  meditative  young  boy,  who 
found  no  pleasure  but  in  books,  and  the  sesrch 
after  knowledge.  He  languished,  with  a  sort  of 
despairing  nympholepsy,  after  intellectual  plea- 
sures— ^for  which  he  felt  too  well  assured  that 
hU  term  of  allotted  time,  the  short  period  of 
years  through  idiich  his  relatives  had  been  will- 
ing to  support  him  at  St  Bees,  was  rapidly  draw, 
ing  to  an  end.  It  fact,  it  was  just  at  hand^ 
and  he  was  sternly  required  to  take  a  long  fare- 
well  of  the  poets  and  geometricians  for  whoso 
sublime  contemplations  he  hungered  and  thirsted. 
One  week  was  to  have  transferred  him  to  some 
huxtering  concern,  which  not  in  any  spirit  of  pride 
he  ever  affected  to  despise,  but  which  in  utter 
alienation  of  heart  he  loatiied — as  one  whom 
nature,  and  his  own  diligent  cultivation  of  the 
opportunities  recently  open  to  him  for  a  brief 
season,  had  dedicated  to  another  yoke.  He 
mused — revolved  his  situation  in  his  own  mind 


*  The  case  of  Mr  Googh,  who  periflhed  in  the  bosom  of  HelyellTii,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  ba?e  been  dis- 
abled by  a  sprain  of  the  ancle,  whilst  others  believed  him  to  have  received  that  injnry  and  his  death  simnltaneoiulj, 
in  a  fiUl  ftom  the  lower  shelf  of  a  predpioe,  became  well  known  to  the  public,  in  all  its  details,  from  the  acddsot 
of  havinf  been  recorded  in  verse  by  two  writers  nearly  at  the  same  time..by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  by  Wordsworth. 
But  here,  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Greens^  it  was  not  the  naked  fact  of  his  death  amongst  the  solitudes  of  the 
monntains  that  would  have  won  the  public  attention,  or  hare  obtained  the  honour  of  a  metrical  commemoration— 
indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  the  general  sympathy  with  this  tragic  event  was  not  derived  chiefly  from  the  unhappy  tonriit^ 
melancholy  end,  ibr  that  was  too  shocking  to  be  even  hinted  at  by  either  of  the  two  writers,  (in  fiu^,  there  was  too  nuch 
reason  to  foar  that  it  had  been  the  lingering  death  of  &mine)--not  the  personal  sufferings  of  the  prindpal  figure  ia 
the  little  drama — but  the  sublime  and  mysterious  fidelity  of  the  secondary  figure,  his  dog ;  this  it  was  which  won  the 
imperishable  remembrance  of  the  vales,  and  which  accounted  for  the  profound  interest  that  immediately  gathered 
round  the  Incidents— an  interest  that  still  continues  to  hallow  the  memory  of  the  dog.  Not  the  dog  of  Athens,  nor 
the  dog  of  Pompeii,  so  well  deserve  the  immortality  of  history  or  verse.  Mr  Gongh  was  a  young  man,  belonging  ts 
the  Society  of  **  Friends,'*  who  took  an  interest  in  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  lake  district,  both  as  a  lorer  of  the 
picturesque,  and  as  a  man  of  science.  It  was  in  this  latter  character,  I  believe,  that  he  had  ascended  HelTelljn  at 
the  time  wboi  he  met  his  melancholy  end.  From  his  local  familiarity  with  the  ground — for  he  had  been  an  aanvsl 
visitant  to  the  lakes — ^he  slighted  the  usual  precaution  of  taking  a  guide ;  and,  probably,  under  any  clear  state  of  the 
atmosphere^  he  might  have  found  the  attendance  of  such  a  person  a  superfluous  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  hb 
motions,  and  of  his  solitary  thoughts.  Mist,  unfi>rtunately— impenetrable  volumes  of  mist — came  floating  oyer  (si 
so  often  they  do)  from  the  gloomy  falls  that  compose  a  common  centre  for  Easedale,  Langdale^  Bskdale,  Borrowdal^ 
tSTastdale,  Gatesgarthdale,  (pronounced  Keskadale,)  and  Knnesdale.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afibrd  ample  time  for 
this  aifrial  navigation :  within  that  short  interval,  sunlight,  moonlight,  starlight,  alike  disappear ;  all  paths  are  loit ; 
vast  precipices  are  concealed,  or  filled  up  by  treacherous  draperies  of  vapour ;  the  points  of  the  compass  aie  irrecorer- 
ably  confounded ;  and  one  vast  cloud,  too  often  the  cloud  of  death  even  to  the  experienced  shephei^l,  sits  like  a  fsit 
pavilion  upon  the  summits  and  the  gloomy  coves  of  Helvellyn.  Mr  Gongh  ought  to  have  allowed  for  this  not  unfteqncnt 
accident,  and  for  its  bewildering  efifects,  under  which  all  local  knowledge  (even  that  of  shepherds)  becomes  in  an  instsnt 
unavailing.  What  was  the  course  and  succession  of  his  dismal  adyentures,after  he  became  hidden  from  the  world  by  tlM 
vapoury  screen,  could  not  beeverdecipheredevenbythe  most  aagaciousof  mountaineers,  although,  in  mostcases^tbeyanni- 
ftat  an  Indian  truthpf  eye,  togetherwith  an  Indian  felicity  of  weaving  all  the  signs  that  the  eye  can  gather  into  a  sigoHkant 
lale^  by'connecting  links  of  judgment  and  natural  inference,  especially  where  the  whole  case  ranges  within  certaiB  kaowa 
limits  of  time  and  of  space ;  but  in  this  case  two  accidents  forbade  the  application  of  their  customary  skill  to  the  cir- 
comstances.  One  was,  the  want  of  snow  at  the  time,  to  receive  the  impression  of  his  fleet;  the  other,  the  aniunal 
length  of  time  through  which  his  remains  lay  undiscorered.  He  had  made  the  ascent  at  the  latter  end  of  October— 
a  season  when  the  final  garment  of  snow,  which  clothes  Helvellyn  from  the  setting-in  of  winter  to  the  sunny  days  of 
June,  has  Ikequently  not  made  its  appearance.  He  was  not  discovered  .until  the  following  spring,  when  a  sbepberd, 
traversing  the  coves  of  Helvellyn  or  of  Fairfield  in  quest  of  a  stray  sheep,  was  struck  by  the  onosaal  sound  (and  its 
echo  from  the  neighbouring  rocks)  of  a  short,  quick  bark^  or  cry  of  distress,  aa  if  firom  a  dog  or  young  fox.  Mr 
Gongh  had  not  bMn  missed :  for  those  who  saw  or  knew  of  his  ascent  from  the  Wybnm  side  of  the  mountain,  teak 
it  for  granted  that  he  had  fulfilled  his  intention  of  descending  in  the  opposite  direction  into  the  valley  of  Patterdsl^ 
•r  Into  the  Dnke  of  Norfblk*s  deer-park  on  Ulleswater,  or  possibly  into  Matterdale ;  and  that  he  liad  finally  qmtteA 
the  country  by  way  of  Penrith.  Having  no  reason,  therefoiv,  to  expect  a  domestic  aniinal  In  a  region  ao  far  from  bunsa 
habitations,  the  sliepherd  was  the  more  surprised  at  the  sound,  and  its  continued  iteration.  He  followed  its  goidia^ 
and  came  to  a  deep  hollow,  near  that  awful  curtain  of  rock  called  StruUng'Edge*  Therc|,  at  the  foot  of  a  tNSBca- 
doos  precipice,  lay  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  tourist ;  and,  watching  by  his  side,  a  meagre  shadow,  literally  rsdoeed 
to  a  skin  and  to  bones  that  could  be  counted,  (for  it  is  a  mtXtxt  of  absolute  demonstration  that  he  never  could  have 
obtained  either  food  or  shelter  through  his  long  winter's  imprisonment,)  sate  this  most  fidthfal  of  aervaots— mounting 
guard  upon  his  maater*s  honoured  body,  and  protecting  it  (aa  he  had  done  effectually)  from  aU  violation  by  the  biidi 
of  prey  which  hamit  the  central  solitudes  of  Helrellyn  :— 

•*  How  ncmriih'd  thfougb  that  length  oftfane 
He  knowi— who  gave  that  love  suwime. 
And  tense  of  loyal  duty— graat 
f  Beyond  all  hvnuui  csOmate."  '   .     , 
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— eompated  his  power  to  liberate  hinmelf  from 
the  bondage  of  dependancy— calcniated  the 
ehancee  of  hit  ever  obtaining  this  liberation, 
from  change  in  the  position  of  his  family,  or 
revolution  in  his  fortunes — and,  finally,  at. 
tempted  oonjecturally  to  determine  the  amount 
of  effSset  which  his  new  and  illiberal  employments 
might  have  upon  his  own  mind  in  weaning  him 
from  his  present  elevated  tasks,  and  unfitting  him 
for  their  enjoyment  in  distant  years,  when  cir- 
cumstances might  again  place  it  in  his  power  to 
indulge  them.  These  meditotions  were,  in  part, 
communicated  to  a  friend ;  and  in  part,  also,  the 
result  to  which  they  brought  him.  That  this 
result  was  gloomy,  his  friend  knew  ;  but  not,  as 
in  the  end  it  appeared,  that  it  was  despairing. 
Such,  however,  it  was :  and,  accordingly,  having 
sstisfied  himself  that  the  diances  of  a  happier 
destiny  were  for  him  slight  or  none — and  having, 
by  a  last  fruitless  effort,  ascertained  that  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  of  mollifying  his  relatives, 
or  of  obtaining  a  year's  delay  of  his  sentence- 
he  walked  quietly  up  to  the  cloudy  wildernesses 
within  Blencathara ;  read  his  ^schylus,  (perhaps 
in  those  appropriate  scenes  of  the  Prometheus, 
that  pass  amidst  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  below  the  awful  summits,  untrod  by  man,  of 
the  ancient  Elborus;)  read  him  for  the  last 
time ;  for  the  last  time  fathomed  the  abyss-like 
sobtilities  of  his  favourite  geometrician,  the 
nighty  Apollonius ;  for  the  last  time  retraced 
Mmie  parta  of  the  narrative,  so  simple  in  its 
natural  grandeur,  composed  by  that  imperial 
captain,  the  most  msjestic  man  of  ancient  his- 
tory— 

<<  The  forsmoft  man  of  all  this  worid," 
in  the  confeesion  of  his  enemies — the  first  of  the 
Casars.  These  three  authors — iBschylus,  Apol- 
louius,  and  Cnsar — he  studied  until  the  daylight 
waned,  and  the  stars  began  to  appear.  Then 
he  made  a  little  pile  of  the  three  volumes  that 
served  him  for  a  pillow ;  took  a  dose,  such  as  he 
had  heard  would  be  suflicient,  of  laudanum; 
laid  his  head  upon  the  records  of  the  three 
mighty  spiiits  of  elder  times ;  and,  with  his  face 
upturned  to  the  heavens  and  the  stars,  slipped 
quietly  away  into  a  sleep  upon  which  no  morning 
ever  dawned.  The  laudanum — whether  it  were 
from  the  effect  of  the  open  air,  or  from  some 
peculiarity  of  temperament — had  not  produced 
sickness  in  the  first  stage  of  its  action,  nor  con- 
vulsions in  the  last.  But  from  the  serenity  of 
his  countenance,  and  from  the  tranquil  mainten- 
ance of  hia  original  supine  position — for  his  head 
^as  still  pillowed  upon  the  three  intellectual 
Titans,  Greek  and  Roman,  and  his  eyes  were 
still  directed  towards  the  stars — it  would  appear 
that  he  had  died  placidly,  and  without  a  struggle. 
In  this  way,  the  imprudent  boy,  who,  like  Chat- 
terton,  would  not  wait  for  the  change  that  a  day 
might  bring,  obtained  the  liberty  he  sought; 
and  whataoever,  in  his  last  scene  of  life,  was  not 
explained  by  the  objects  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  objects,  about  him,  found  a  sufficient  solu- 
tion in  previous  conversations  with  various  ac- 
^uaintancea,  and  in  his  confidential  explanations 


of  his  purposes,  which  he  had  communicated,  so 
far  as  he  felt  it  safe,  to  his  only  friend. 

Reverting,  however,  from  this  little  episode  to 
the  more  ordinary  case  of  shepherds,  whose  du- 
ties, in  searching  after  missing  sheep,  or  after 
sheep  surprised  by  sudden  snow.drifts,  are  too 
likely,  in  all  seasons  of  severity,  to  bring  them 
within  reach  of  dangers  which,  in  relation  to 
their  natural  causes,  must  probably  for  ever  re- 
main  the  same ;  and  it  seems  the  more  surprising, 
and  the  more  to  be  deplored,  that  no  effort  has  been 
made,  or  at  least  none  commensurate  to  the  evil 
— ^none  upon  a  scale  that  can  be  called  national 
-—to  apply  the  resources  of  art  and  human  con- 
trivance, in  any  one  of  many  possible  modes,  to 
the  relief  of  a  case  which,  in  some  years,  has 
gone  near  to  the  depopulation  of  a  whole  pas> 
toral  hamlet,  as  respects  the  most  vigorous  and 
hopeful  part  of  its  male  population ;  and  which 
annually  causes,  by  its  mere  contemplation,  the 
heartach  to  many  a  young  wife,  and  many  an 
anxious  mother.  In  reality,  amongst  all  pas> 
toral  districts,  where  the  field  of  their  labour 
lies  in  mountainous  tracts,  an  allowance  is  as 
regularly  made  for  the  loss  of  human  life,  in 
severe  autumns  or  springs — by  accidents,  owing 
to  mists  or  storms  suddenly  enveloping  the  hills, 
and  surprising  the  shepherds — as  for  the  loss  of 
sheep :  some  proportion  out  of  each  class  is  con- 
sidered as  a  kind  of  tithe-offering  to  the  stem 
goddess  of  calamity,  and  in  the  light  of  a  ransom 
for  those  who  escape.  Grahams,  the  excellent 
author  of  ''  The  Sabbath,"  says  that  (confining 
himself  to  Scotland)  he  has  known  winters  in 
which  a  single  parish  lost  as  many  as  ten  shep- 
herds. And  this  mention  of  Grahame  reminds  me 
of  a  most  most  useful  and  feasible  plan  proposed 
by  him  for  obviating  the  main  pressure  of  such 
situations,  amidst  snow,  and  solitude,  and  night. 
I  call  it  feasible  with  good  reason ;  for  Grahame, 
who  doubtless  had  made  the  calculations,  declares 
that,  for  so  trifling  a  sum  as  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  every  square  mile  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  (that  is,  I  presume,  throughout 
the  Lowlands,)  might  be  fitted  up  with  his  appa- 
ratus ;  and,  when  that  sum  is  compared  with  the 
lavish  expenditure  upon  lifeboats,  it  will  appear 
trivial  indeed.  He  prefaces  his  plan  by  one  ge- 
neral remark,  to  which  I  believe  that  every 
mountaineer  will  assent,  viz.  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  deaths  in  such  cases  is  owing  to  the 
waste  of  animal  power  in  trying  to  recover  the 
right  direction ;  and,  probably,  it  would  be  re* 
severed  in  a  far  greater  number  of  instances, 
were  the  advance  persisted  in  according  to  any 
unity  of  plan :  but  partly  the  distraction  of  mind, 
and  irresolution,  under  such  circumstances,  cause 
the  wanderer  frequently  to  change  his  direction 
voluntarily,  according  to  any  new  fancy  that 
starts  up  to  beguile  him ;  and  partly,  he  changes 
it  often  insensibly  and  unconsciously,  from  the 
same  cause  which  originally  led  him  astray.  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  primary  object  should  be, 
to  compensate  the  loss  of  distinct  vision — which, 
for  the  present,  is  irreparable  in  that  form— by 
substituting  an  appeal  to  another  sense*    That 
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error  which  hai  been  caused  by  the  obttruction 
of  the  eye,  may  be  corrected  by  the  sounder  in- 
formation of  the  ear.  Let  crosses,  such  as  are 
raised  for  other  purposes  in  Catholic  lands,  be 
planted  at  intervals,  suppose  of  one  mile,  in  every 
direction.  *•  Snow  storms,"  says  Grahame,  "  are 
almost  always  accompanied  wiUi  wind.  Suppose, 
then,  a  pole,  fifteen  feet  high,  well  fixed  in  the 
ground,  with  two  cross  spars  placed  near  the 
bottom,  to  denote  the  airts,  (or  points  of  the  com- 
pass;) a  bell,  hung  at  the  top  of  this  pole,  with 
a  piece  of  fiat  wood  (attached  to  it)  projecting 
upwards,  would  ring  with  the  slightest  breeze. 
As  they  would  be  purposely  made  to  have  dif- 
ferent tones,  the  shepherd  would  soon  be  able  to 
distinguish  one  from  another.  He  could  never 
be  more  than  a  mile  from  one  or  other  of  them. 
Oh  coming  to  the  spot,  he  would  at  once  know 
the  points  of  the  compass,  and,  of  course,  the 
direction  in  which  his  home  lay."  This  is  part 
of  the  note  attached  to  the  "  Winter  Sabbath 
Walk,"  and  particularly  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing picturesque  passages : — 

«  Now  is  the  time 
To  riiit  Nature  in  her  grand  attire ; 
Though  periloui  the  naounuinooa  aacent, 
A  noble  recompense  the  danger  brings. 
How  beautiful  the  plain  stretohM  far  below  I 
Unvaried  though  it  be,  save  by  yon  streant 
With  azure  windings,  or  the  leafless  wood. 
But  what  the  beauty  of  the  plain  compared 
To  that  sublimity  which  reigns  enthroned, 
Holding  joint  rule  with  solitude  divine, 
Among  yon  rocky  fells  that  bid  defiance 
To  steps  the  most  adventurously  bold  ? 
;  There  silence  dwells  profound  ;  or,  if  the  cry    * 
Of  high-poisM  eagle  break  at  times  the  calm, 
The  mantled  echoes  no  response  return. 

But  let  me  now  explore  the  deep^unk  delL 
No  foot-print,  save  the  covey's  or  the  flock*s, 
Is  seen  along  the  rill,  where  marshy  springs 
Still  rear  the  grassy  blade  of  vivid  green. 
Beware,  ye  shepherds,  of  these  treacherous  haunts  { 
I  Nor  linger  there  too  long :  the  wintry  day 
Soon  closes ;  and  full  oft  a  heavier  fall 
Heaped  by  the  blast, fills  up  the  shelter*d  glen, 
While,  gurgling  deep  below,  the  buried  rill 
Mines  for  itself  a  snow- coved  way.    O  then 
Your  helpless  charge  drire  from  the  tempting  spot; 
And  keep  them  on  the  bleak  biirs  stormy  side, 
Where  nighuwinds  sweep  the  gathering  drift  away.** 

A  more  useful  suggestion  was  never  made. 
Many  thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved  in  each 
century  by  the  general  adoption  of  MrGrahame's 
plan;  and  two  or  three  further  hints  may  be 
added,  h^  Before  these  crosses  can  be  sown  as 
plentifully  as  he  proposes,  it  will,  in  a  large  ma- 
jority of  cases,  answer  the  same  end^  to  make 
such  an  approximation  to  his  plan  as  would  not 
cost,  perhaps,  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  first 
expense,  viz. — by  placing  the  crosses  at  such 
distances  that  the  bell  might  make  itself  heard : 
suppose  the  intervals  to  be  four  miles,  then  the 
greatest  potiible  distance  from  the  sound  would 
be  two  miles  ;  and  so  far  a  bell  might  send  its 
found  upon  the  breexe,  for  there  will  be  always 
some  of  these  crosses  to  windward.  2.  They 
might  be  made  of  cast-iron— -as  one  meant  of  en- 
iuring  their  preservation.    8,  There  night  be  a 


box,  or  little  cell  attached,  capable  of  recetviog 
one  person ;  this  should  be  suspended  at  a  height, 
suppose  of  eight  feet,  from  the  ground ;  and  the 
entrance  slyuld  be  by  a  little  ladder  leading 
into  the  box  through  an  orifice  from  below;  whidi 
orifice  should  be  covered  by  a  little  door  or  lid 
— one  that  should  open  inwards  when  pressed 
by  the  head  of  the  ascending  person.  Finally, 
in  a  country  where  mile-stones  and  guide-poi^ 
are  often  wantonly  mutilated  or  destroyed,  it 
maybe  thought  that  these  crosses  would  not 
long  be  in  a  condition  to  do  their  office ;  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  bells  would  be  detadied  and 
carried  off.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
even  mile-stones  on  the  most  public  roads  hart 
ceased  to  be  injured  since  they  have  been  made 
of  iron ;  that  these  crosses  never  would  be  b  a 
populous  region,  but  exactly  in  the  most  solitary 
places  of  the  island ;  and  that  in  any  case  where 
they  ceased  to  be  solitary,  there  the  crosses  would 
cease  to  be  necessary.  Another  protecting  cir- 
cumstance would  rise  out  of  the  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  prevail  hi  a 
mountainous  region,  and  the  pious  tendemeiB 
universally  felt  towards  those  situations  of  peril, 
which  are  incident  to  all  alike — men  and  women, 
parents  amd  children,  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
The  crosses,  I  would  answer  for  it,  whenever 
they  are  erected,  will  be  protected  by  a  super- 
stition, such  as  that  which  in  Holland  conie- 
crates  the  loss  of  a  stork,  and  in  most  countries 
of  some  animal  or  other.  But  it  would  be  ri^t 
to  strengthen  this  feeling,  by  instilling  it  as  a 
principle  of  duty,  in  the  catechisms  of  moantam. 
ous regions:  and,  perhaps, also,  to  invest  thndsty 
with  a  religious  sanctity,  at  the  approach  of  every 
winter,  there  might  be  read  from  the  altar  a  so- 
lemn commination,  such  as  that  which  the  Eng^ 
lish  Church  appoints  for  Ari&.Wednesday-- 
"  Cursed  is  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour's 
landmark,"  &c.  &c.,  to  which  might  now  be  add- 
ed—''  Cursed  is  he  that  causeth  the  steps  of  the 
wayfarer  to  go  astray,  and  layeth  snares  for  the 
belated  traveller  in  the  wilderness ;  cursed  is  he 
that  removeth  the  bell  from  the  snow-croA 
And  every  child  might  learn  to  fear  a  judgaient 
of  retribution  upon  its  own  steps  in  esse  of  any 
such  wicked  action,  by  reading  the  tale  of  lun> 
who,  in  order 

<<  To  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrofthodi," 
removed  the  bell  from  the  Inohcape  rook ;  whid 
same  rock,  in  after  days,  and  for  want  of  this 
very  warning  bell,  inflicted  miserable  ruin  upon 
himself, hi8ship,andhis  unoffending  crew.  Wsm- 
ing  sentences  should  also  be  inscribed  upon  sD 
the  four  faces  of  the  little  eell^  that  nobsdy 
might  offend  in  a  spirit  of  jest  or  forgetfulness; 
and  as  the  century  advanoed,  a  memorial  lii^ 
(like  the  Roman  votive  tMete,  so^ended  on  the 
walls  of  temples,)  should  be  firmly  attached  te 
the  cross,  of  all  who  had  benefited  by  its  shelter. 
The  mere  fact  of  having  ascended  the  ladder 
being  taken  as  sufilcient  evidence  tiial  a  ssa^ 
tuary  had  been  found  necessary.  The  saastitf 
of  the  place  mighty  in  one  generation^  beso  fsr 
improTsd  as  to  proteot  n  small  svpplj  •f  bna'T 
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and  bifMmitj  to  be  lodged  there  on  the  coming  on 
of  winter.  If  a  few  rockets^  and  some  appanu 
tu8  for  lighting  a  match  were  also  left  accessible 
it  some  of  the  remoter  solitudes^  the  storm- 
bound and  ezhansted  wanderer^  would^  besides 
recruiting  his  strength,  find  it  possible  to  tele- 
graphhis  situation  to  some  one  of  the  neighbouring 
vaUeys.  Once  made  sacred  from  violation^  these 
crosses  might  afterwards  be  made  subjects  of 
suitable  ornament ;  that  is  to  say,  they  might  be 
made  as  picturesque  in  form,  and  colour,  and  ma- 
terial, as  the  crosses  of  Alpine  countries,  or  the 
guide-posts  of  England  often  are.  The  associated 
circumstances  of  storm  and  solitude,  of  winter, 
of  night,  and  wayfaring,  would  give  dignity  to  al- 
most any  form  which  had  become  familiar  to  the 
eye  as  the  one  appropriated  to  this  purpose ;  and 
the  particular  form  of  a  cross  or  crucifix,  besides 
its  own  beauty,  would  suggest  to  the  mind  a  pen- 
sive allegoric  memorial  of  that  spiritual  asylum, 
offered  by  the  same  emblem  to  the  poor  erring 
roamer  in  our  human  pilgrimage,  whose  steps 
are  beset  with  other  snares,  and  whose  heart  is 
made  anxious  by  another  darkness,  and  another 
storm— the  darkness  of  guilt,  or  the  storm  of 
affliction.  If  iron  was  found  too  costly,  it  migh  t 
be  used  only  for  the  little  cell;  and  the  rest 
of  the  structure  might  be  composed  with  no 
expense  at    all,  except  the  labour,  (and  that 


would  generally  be  given  by  public  contribution 
of  the  neighbourhood,)  from  the  rude  undressed 
stones  which  are  always  found  lying  about  in 
such  situations,  and  which  are  so  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  strength,  that  the  field-walls, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  in  Westmoreland,  are  built  of  such  mate- 
rials, and,  until  late  years,  without  mortar.* 
But,  whatever  were  the  materials,  the  name  of 
these  rural  guides  and  asylums—'^  storm-crosses" 
—would  continually  remind  both  the  natives 
and  strangers  of  their  purpose  and  functions-* 
functions  that,  in  the  process  of  time,  would 
make  them  as  interesting  to  the  imagination  and 
to  the  memory,  as  they  would,  in  fact,  be  use- 
ful and  hope-sustaining  to  the  shepherd  sur. 
prised  by  snow,  and  the  traveller  surprised  by 
night. 

>  ! . 

*  This  recent  change  in  the  art  of  rutUc  masonry  by 
the  adoption  of  mortar,  does  not  mark  any  advance  in 
that  art,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  a  decay  of  skill  and  carsb 
Twenty  yenrs  afo,  when  "dry"  walls  wore  in  general 
use  except  for  a  superior  class  of  houses,  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  the  want  of  mortar  by  a  much  nicer  adaptation 
of  the  stones  to  each  other.  But  now  this  care  is  regard- 
ed as  quite  saperfiuous ;  for  the  largest  gaps  and  cavities 
amongst  the  stones  are  filled  up  with  mortar ;  meantime, 
the  walls  built  in  this  way  are  not  so  impervious  either 
to  rain  or  wind  as  those  upon  the  old  patent  construc- 
tion of  the  put  generation. 
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Thb  most  bland  and  conciliatory  of  Lords 
Marshal,  or  Masters  of  the  Ceremonies,  are 
liable,  we  understand,  to  occasional  perplexity  in 
imnging  the  order  of  grand  processions,  and 
the  high  places  at  feasts,  even  where  rank  is 
absolute,  and  usage  and  etiquette  fixed*  We 
confess  to  something  of  the  same  difficulty  in 
arranging  the  order  of  our  usual  Autumnal 
PesUvaL 

The  epic,  the  dramatic,  the  didactic,  the  descrip. 
tive,  the  purely  lyric,  the  sonnet,  and  the  ballad, 
press  for  precedence,  and  overwhelm  us  with  the 
embarrassment  of  riches.  There  is,  however,  one 
kind  of  verse  which  conciliates  every  diversity  of 
taste  by  uniting  all  sympathies.  The  poetry  qf 
theaffeeUonM  never  loses  the  power  to  please. 
In  this  captivating  species  of  verse,  our  principal 
eontributors  his  year  are  ladies — another  daim 
to  precedence. 

POETBY  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 

time's  changes. 
•  etaltde  ce  nonde,  ou  kt  plus  teUcs  cboMi  ont  le  plre 

I  saw  her  once^  in  other  days, 

A  fair  and  girlish  thing, 
Witk  the  flash  of  hope  upon  her  cheek, 

And  the  bloom  of  early  spring. 

I  never  heard  a  voice  so  sweet- 
Its  very  slightest  tone 

Woke  deep  sad  memories  in  my  hearf. 
Of  times  and  voices  gone. 

XO.  LXIX.— TOL.  VI. 


Yet  there  was  something  moumftil  too^ 

In  the  softness  of  her  eyes ; 
They  had  that  bright,  that  shadowy  look 

In  which  deep  feeling  lies. 

It  made  me  always  sorrowful 

To  gase  upon  that  brow, 
So  pure,  so  soft,  so  shadowless : 

Where  is  its  beauty  now  ? 

It  sadly  came  across  my  soul, 

The  thought  that  one  so  fair 
Should  ever  know  those  bitter  ills 

To  which  our  race  is  heir. 

And  after  long,  long  years  had  pass*d, 

In  other  scenes  we  met ; 
But  the  change  which  those  sad  yearshad  wrought-^ 

It  haunts  my  aiemory  yet : 

The  bloom  of  early  youth  had  gone, 

And  the  dimness  of  her  eye 
Told  a  sad  and  fearful  tale  of  wo, 

And  of  human  misery. 

From  her  cheek  the  summer  rose  had  gone, 

And  the  smile  was  seen  no  more 
Which  had  lighted  every  heart  with  joy 

And  with  gladness,  long  before. 

The  flush  of  pain  was  mantling  there. 

And  the  tint  of  coming  death. 
Ah  1  all  ye  fairest  things  of  earth, 

Ye;^  as  the  rose's  brsath. 

She  fiided  with  the  summer  flowers, 

Thoee  bright  and  glorious  things 
Which  flit,  liks  all  that's  fair  on  earth, 

«  On  rapid,  rapid  wings."  L.  C,  W. 

3  B 
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BfiTftANeBMBirT. 

>Twt8  Mid  thst  lie  bad  Feftige  loiifht 

In  lor«,  from  bis  anquiet  tboqgbt, 

Iq  ditUnt  landf,  and  been  de>:eived 

By  lOQie  strange  sbow ;  for  tbere  were  found 

Blotted  hf  tears,  as  tbose  relieved 

By  tbeir  own  words  are  wont  to  do, 

Tbett  mommftil  Tertea  on  tbt  groiuid  i*. 

«  Thif  fond  beart — ^my  only  treasure — 

Blindly 
Gavf  I  to  tbee  i  wby  then  coldly 
With  those  altered  looks  behold  me, 
While  the  light  of  former  pleasure, 

Beaming  kindly. 
Lingers  yet  ( tbo*  faint  and  fearful, 
As  shine  the  rainbow^s  hues  thro*  clouds  all  dark  and 
tearful. 

'<  ILnow  you  not  that  friendship  slighted 

Withers ; 
While  love  to  grief  or  anger  tumeth. 
And  the  ftre  which  inly  bumeth, 
(AU  iu  dying  embers  lighted,) 

Wildly  gathers 
New  strength  and  ylgonr  from  the  cold  winds  blowing, 
As  sepbyrs  fw  (he  flame  in  gentleet  bosoms  glowing. 

«  Ah !  wherefore  should  it  be  that  geniu$  giveth 

feeling, 
To  wound  the  conscious  beart  with  tenfold  anguish, 
While  torpid  wretches  'midst  life*s  blessings  languish  ; 
Kor  taste  the  bitter  pangs  which  mind  receiyetb, 

As  stealing 
Adown  the  sluggish  stream  of  life,  they  go 
Unwarned,  unwaked  by  love,  but,  oh  !  unpierced  by  wo. 

*^  Soon  the  cypress  bough  will  garland] 

Mourniog, 
And  the  brigbt-robed  flowrets  cover 
All  that  once  was  friend  or  lover. 
From  that  dim,  mysterious,  far  land ; 

No  returning 
From  that  last  dread  home  of  mortala, 
Whose  shadowy  goal  wa  teach  thro'  pain  and  ionow's 
portals.** 

"  THE  WIgH  OF  THE  WEAmT." 

O  that  I  were  on  a  mountain's  side. 

Where  the  breezes  so  purely  blow; 
Beneath  me,  the  rolling,  gushing  tide, 

And  above  me  the  realms  of  anow~ 
To  commune  with  God  and  nature  there^ 
And  feel  within  the  spirit  of  pdray*r ! 

O  that  I  were  in  a  deep,  deep  glen  I 
With  heaven*8  blue  dome  above  me, 

Far,  fur  removed  from  the  haunts  of  man. 
With  the  few  that  truly  love  me— 

To  hold  sweet  converse  in  Nature*s  ballsy 

And  gaze  on  beauty  that  never  palls. 

O  that  I  were,  by  a  sbeiliu  low. 

With  its  garden  roof  of  heather. 
The  bairns  and  collies  sporting  below. 

Defying  the  wind  and  weaiher — 
To  learn  of  the  shepherd  mountain  lor^, 
And  fed  a  content  unknown  before. 

O  that  I  were,  on  a  Sabbath  mom, 
By  village  Kirk  on  Tay*s  green  side, 

Where  towering  trees  the  patha  adorn, 
Through  which  blue  bonnets  slowly  glida— 

To  join  in  echoing  praises  there, 

And  Usi  to  the  pastor's  deep  low  prayer! 

O  that  I  were,  on  a  winter's  eve, 
Sitting  close  to  the  thrice-heap'd  fire, 

Witb  those  kindred  souls  1  wept  to  lea?^ 
And  whoae  presence  could  nerer  tire- 


To  moam  tor  the  Ons^  wboff  transient  4iy 
Of  bright,  bright  promise  spon  past  away ! 

O  would  1  were  out  of  the  eity*s  din, 

Of  mind  and  body  grievous  ban. 
All  glitt'iiag  without,  all  dark  within, 

Pull  of  great  works  of  little  man- 
Where  the  poor  mnu's  cry  is  no  man's  care. 
And  the  house  of  God  no  house  of  prayer ! 

O  would  I  were  out  of  the  aity's  glare. 

Where  human  kindness  yields  no  milk^ 
And  the  creeping  tribe  are  ct'rywhere-- 

Not  Sllk-WOrma  that  ifrm,  bui  xfmratM  m  •»«— 

Where  the  million  cry  far  bread  alone, 
And  the  pamperad  few  that  ory  disown. 

Am  Sv(»i.i«iiW0E4«. 


THE  lftOOBI<AN|>  0HII4>. 
BY  ¥iaS  M«  A.  BaOWNB. 

I  knew  a  little  happy  dhild, 

Some  twenty  years  ago, 
Who  loved  amidst  tha  haather  wild 

And  the  golden  furze  to  go  ; 
She  sought  there  the  red  strawberry, 

And  the  bonny  blue  harebell, 
And  tha  thyme,  beloved  of  the  bae^ 

And  the  snail*s  ao  curious  ^hall  1 

She  loved  her  little  garden — email 

And  overcultured  spot ! 
She  loved  the  peach^ree  on  the  wall, 

And  the  pebble-buildad  grot ; 
She  loved,  beneath  the  tall  aim  trees, 

To  feel  the  soft  winds  glide ; 
She  loved  her  home,  its  flowers,  iU  bees, 

But  most  that  common  wide. 


It  was  her  ahosen  plajinf  ffotind, 

Amidst  its  yellow  nirze ; 
She  loved  the  small  bird's  song— each 

That  joined  its  voice  to  her*!— 
Ta  bar's  that  rose  in  simpla  aong^ 

Or  bnrst  in  merry  shout. 
When,  the  thick  rustling  lem  among. 

The  leveret  bounded  ouU 


Ska  was  a  little  merry  afalli  i 

And  yaty  for  her  yonng  ytara, 
Sometimes  too  tenderiy  sha  amiled» 

Or  shed  too  bitter  tears ; 
Vet  who,  when  heaven  is  sunny  bright, 

With  but  one  fleecy  eloud. 
Thinks,  'midst  the  calm  and  golden  Ughl, 

What  thnnder  it  may  ahroud? 

There  was  one  evening  when  the  west 

Was  all  a  flood  of  gold. 
And  to  the  east,  in  laay  reat. 

The  floating  eloods  were  rolled ; 
And  tha  young  crescent  moon  began 

To  shed  her  silver  ray. 
And  one  pale  star  shone,  white  and  wan, 

Beside  the  dying  day ; 

The  child  went  bounding  o'er  the  headi, 

Then  suddenly  she  stayed  t 
It  seemed  as  if  her  very  bf  eath 

Its  even  throb  delayed ; 
She  held  her  band  above  her  brow. 

And  ceaaed  her  childish  anng; 
Her  check  grew  deeper  in  iu  alow. 

And  her  heart  beat  high  and  strong.  _ 

•  The  late  highly  gifted  and  exeBopbuy  Mr  Jmms 
Wibwn,  student  of  medicine  in  Edinbu^,  who  (dtfU^ 
guished  by  the  professors  of  his  college,  and  beiovea 
and  retpeoted  by  his  fellow-etudonta)  was  out  off,  in  we 
midst  of  a  auooessfiil  and  honourable  oareer,  by  typia« 
,ev«r,  caught  daring  tbt  diaakaigo  of  hk  dirtka, 
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Slowly  her  dark  eyes  6Ue4  with  t«an, 

And  so  the  stood  and  gazed  i 
And  yet  that  sqnset  west  for  yean 

Had  just  as  brightly  blazed  ; 
Yet  never  till  that  evening  lioor 

The  careless  laughing  one 
Had  felt  the  magic  and  the  power 

Of  the  declining  sun. 

Oh  !  who  may  tell  what  thronging  dreMoa 

And  thoughts  unknown  till  then. 
Crowded,  like  freshly-opened  streams. 

Upon  her  breast  and  brain ! 
How  did  her  very  spirit  yearn 

Beneath  their  sodden  lifb  .* 
How  did  her  inmost  boaooi  bam 

Amidst  their  stirring  strifs  t 

And  tenderness,  and  solemn  thought. 

Unnamed,  unknown,  were  there  i 
And  so  within  her  bosom  wrought 

A  home  for  future  oare. 
The  passion  of  that  hour  went  by^ 

Its  thrilling  mnglo  past  | 
But  oh  I  its  bright  strange  memory 

Will  haunt  her  to  the  last  I 

Again  the  little  child  was  gay— 

Again  the  lonely  moor 
Became  her  scene  of  childish  play, 

Bat  neTer  as  before  I 
She  felt  as  one  to  whom  a  power 

UneaHhly  Is  revealed ; 
She  felt  as  if  that  sunset  hour 

Her  doom  of  life  had  sealed. 

Day  after  day,  year  after  year, 

She  visited  the  wild, 
Till  fell  upon  her  heart  the  fear 

She  was  no  more  a  child. 
They  would  not  let  her  wander  so— 

They  bade  her  wiser  be ; 
And  said  she  was  a  woman  now-^ 

And  checked  her  childish  glee. 

Alas  I  sh$  knew  the  truth  too  well 

She  felt  it  in  her  soul— 
She  knew  how  strong  though  cold  the  spell 

That  must  her  words  control ! 
She  knew  her  dreams  were  disallowed, 

Tiiat  she  most  act  a  part  i 
Yet,  *midst  the  false  and  hollow  crowd, 

She  took  her  moorland  heart. 

She  took  it,  and  it  soffertrd  wrong, 

And,  crushed,  and  soiled,  and  torn. 
She  bears  it,  singing  still  its  song, 

WhiUt  leaning  on  a  thorn  ;* 
But  when  she  hear^  of  sunset  hours, 

Spent  on  some  heathery  plain, 
And  fragrant  gorse,  and  sweet  wild^flotrers, 

Oh  I  how  it  leaps  again  I 


The  three  subjoined  pieces  have  lain  long  in  our 
repositories.  While  the  most  melancholy  event  to 
which  two  of  them  owe  existence  was  fresh  in  me- 
mory, it  was  impossible  to  publish  them.  There  is 
now  a  mournful  pleasure  in  letting  the  world  know 
how  deeply  that  loss  was  felt,  which  must  have 
come  home  to  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  hearts.  All  the  three  poems  were  written 
before  the  publle  mind  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
^k  and  painful  surmises  which  so  speedily  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  the  lamented  poeteaa«  The 
▼erses  on  reading  that  propbetie  novel  which 
■luidows  f(Mrth  the  morbid  state  of  ber  over. 

*  These  Is  aa  old  supentition,  that  the  nighikigale  sets 
her  breast  agahist  a  theniirtm  she  Jhi9i  the  sweetest. 


wi^nght  mind,  were,  we  think,  in  onr  poHenion 
before  her  death.  The  poem  first  in  order  is,  with 
a  few  omissions  and  slight  alterations,  from  the 
penof  a  young  London  mech»nic,and  was  writteO| 
as  will  be  seen^  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
and  before  those  mysterious  surmises,  wbieh  have 
never  been  cleared  up,  had  reached  England. 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  L.  B.  L. 

•«  A  star  hath  left  the  kindling  tky* 

A  lorely  northern  light : 
How  manj  planetc  are  on  high* 

BttI  that  baa  left  the  night  r-*L.  B.  L. 

A  gentle  lady,  newly  wed, 

Far  from  her  native  shore. 
Went  with  the  partner  of  her  bed, 

Like  her  who  loved  the  Moor. 

With  heartfelt  blessings  fh>m  old  friends, 

The  friends  of  earlier  times, 
She  climbs  the  ship,  and  pensive  wsnds 

Her  way  to  torrid  climes. 

Fixed  on  the  ellffi  of  England's  shore^ 
That  lov'd  one's  eyes  were  kepti 

And  when  they  ooold  be  seen  no  more^  ] 
She  droop*d  her  head  and  wept. 

And  fondly  tnm*d  and  gaz*d  upon 

"  The  lovely  northern  light," 
And  wondered  if  its  rays  fell  lone  J 
.    On  friends  at  home  that  night. 

Yet  full  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  life, 
The  future  dream*d  and  plann*d, 

She  went,  a  luvM  and  loving  wife^ 
To  her  adopted  land. 

And  safely  o'er  a  thousand  waves, 

That  noMe  ship  hath  gone. 
Unto  the  land  of  sable  slaves, 

Within  the  torrid  sooe. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sickness,  and  deeper  mental  pain, 
That  <t  Lost  One'*  snffeiM  long; 

Nor  hope,  nor  health,  retum'd  again. 
To  bless  the  Child  of  song. 

•  •  •  ,    ♦  • 
0  life  thonVt  but  a  dream  of  dreams !««. 

A  basilisk  disguis'd— . 
A  catalogue  of  blightM  schemes, 
And  hopes  ne'er  realised. 

T.G. 

LINES  TO  THB  MEMORY  OV  h.  B.  LANDON. 

Hush'd  is  the  music  of  thy  lyre,  sweet  Poetess !  and 

thou, 
In  Afric's  distant  sunny  dime^  art  calmly  sleeping  now— 
Far  from  that  land  whose  children  lov'd  to  hear  thy 

witching  strains. 
When  soft,  and  sweet,  and  fairy4ike^  they  floated  o'er 

her  plains ; 
And,  ah  I  the  children  of  that  land  will  SMum  and  weep 

for  thee. 
And  ever  brightly  w|I(  thou  dwell  upon  their  asemory. 
Ah  !  never  more  from  lordly  hall  to  the  dwelling  of  the 

poor 
Will  those  fairy  strains  of  L«  B.  L.  be  heard  upon  our 

shore. 
Fled  is  that  spirit  which  could  dream,  and,  in  her  fimcy, 

see 
Things  which  beloiiffeth  not  to  earth— the  bright,  the 

pure,  the  free; 
And  mould  those  dreams  so  heautiftil,  as  if  with  sukgio 

skill, 
Till,  in  sweet  stmins  of  loveUneis^  they  bsnt  nntd  her 

willf 
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Sweet  Foeten  I  those  draimt  of  blin,  which  ho7er*d  o'er 

thy  way, 
Caet  haloee  round  thy  path  of  life,  at  bright  as  endless 

day; 
And  we  hare  seen  bow  thou  cooldst  malie  (thoagh  we 

shall  see  no  more) 
A  theme  all  lorely  in  itself,  more  lovely  than  before. 
Is  thtn  no  spirit  that  can  raise,  now  that  thy  own  liath 

flown, 
A  lay  so  piaintire,  yet  so  sweety  with  beauty  all  thine 

own? 
No !  one  that  breathes  soch  strains  of  bliss  as  thine  we 

may  not  see ; 
For  all  that's  bright  and  beaatiful  we've  lost  in  losing 

thee. 

COMPOSED  AFTER  RBADINO  MISS  LANDON's  NOVEIi— 
"  ETHEL  CHURCHILL." 

The  first  part  of  this  dream  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  misery  genius  often  entails  upon  itseU;  by  pondering 
the  inscrutable  mysteries  of  fiiturity.  A  contrast  is 
drawn  to  this  noble  temerity  by  a  lady,  oppressed  with 
nief,  revisiting  the  haunts  of  childhood,  and  gathering 
irom  past  happiness  present  reliefl 

Lift  is  dark  history^its  saddest  Ule 

Is  love  misplaced ; 
Its  music  would  be  one  unbroken  wail 

For  charms  defaced. 
If  the  past  sent  not  oft  a  pleasant  gale 

On  Time*s  bleak  waste. 

So  thought  I  while  this  plaintive  story  reading, 

Till,  wrapt  in  sleep. 
Dreams  came,  In  truth,  reality  exceeding, 

How  great  men  leap 
Into  the  mystic  future,  nothing  heeding 

The  endless  steep. 

A  large  flat  island,  the  eternal  sea 

That  girds  it  round. 
Dashes  on  one  coast  low  and  gloomily 

With  doubtful  sound. 
Save  when  iu  billows  rise  tempestuously 

To  lash  the  ground. 

Voices  are  mingled  with  its  leaping  waters, 

Unearthly  sweet, 
Whidi  fascinate  the  island  sons  and  daughters 

In  bands  to  meet. 
And  listen,  careless  of  the  wrecks  and  slaughters 

It  ever  doth  repeat. 

Some  walk  there  gifted  with  impetuous  wings 

Strong  to  dare ; 
The  burning  mist  iU  heavy  rolling  flings. 

With  forehead  bare 
And  flashing  eye ;  resistless  genius  springs 

Undaunted  tliro'  the  air. 

A  noble  youth  came  bounding  to  the  shore. 

Shouting  out  loud ; 
But  when  he  heard  the  interminable  roar. 

His  spirit  bowed 
One  momen^  and  the  next  he  strove  to  soar 

Unchecked  and  proud. 

Upon  his  feet  and  shoulders,  wings  are  waving 

Widely  and  flist; 
Over  the  quiet  country  he  was  leaving 

One  look  he  cast 
Of  beautiful  contempt  and  godlike  craving. 

The  music  past : 

Its  wild  mysterious  notes  are  loudly  ringing; 

He  knows  the  tone ; 
Over  the  deep  the  mighty  child  is  winging; 

Oh,  not  alone, 
Conceal^  Sirens  pour  their  softest  singing. 

While  golden  spray  is  thrown. 


Why^  great  Apollo,  must  it  ever  be 

The  thorny  crown. 
The  mocking  robe  of  splendid  misery. 

The  storm-wrapt  throne ; 
Only  the  meed  and  heriuge  of  poetry. 

Why  must  thy  children  moan  ? 

The  youth  came  rushing  back  with  droopfaigpluiie, 

His  brow  on  flre. 
With  stem  resolve  to  search  the  future's  gloom, 

Which  did  respire 
Those  maddening  melodies  which  shall  consume 

His  nature  with  desire. 


His  frenzied  eye  read  the  eternal  t 

His  pale  lips  gave 
Echoes  to  its  inscrutable  commotUm— 

His  speech  did  rave 
In  unknown  soundt— with  slow  and  statdy  motioB 

He  passed  beneath  the  wave. 

Sleep  bears  me  swift  to  the  opposing  coast  :— 

A  sea  of  light, 
Shining  all  over,  but  irradiant  most 

Farthest  from  sight, 
Murmurs  tranquillity  Wore  a  host, 

Who  view  it  with  delight. 

Numbers  are  met;  I  see  a  lovely  maiden 

Watching  the  tide. 
As  tho*  its  rippling  How  did  greatly  sadden. 

For  she  does  hide 
Her  gentle  countenance,  with  sorrow  laden, 

For  promises  denied. 

A  pearly  barque  floats  like  a  creaoent  moon 

Thro*  the  dear  sky 
Of  downy  shadows  of  a  night  in  June, 

So  gracefully, 
And  with  such  quivering  liquidness  of  tune, 

The  Gondola  draws  nigh* 

All  garlanded  with  buds,  and  hanging  flowcn, 

And  silken  leaves, 
So  green,  they  must  have  flouriabed  in  the  bowen 

Whence  young  life  weaves 
Wreathes  frail  as  fair,  to  clasp  the  laughing  honi% 

The  heart  so  well  believes. 

'Tis  convoyed  sweetly  on  by  wild  young  fewns, 

Whose  shining  hair 
TeUs  a  bright  tale  of  dew-besprinkled  Uwns 

And  shaded  lair. 
Of  warm  soft  vales,  where  morning  ever  dawns 

Uncloudedly  and  £iir* 

Their  meek  eyes  look  on  her  invitingly; 

And  she  will  go. 
O  Love  1  how  glad  I  am  to  see  this  lady 

Forget  her  wo^ 
And  look  beyond  the  sea  so  ardently. 

Where  verdant  islands  glow. 

Swiftly  and  peaoefolly  the  boat  ia  sailing 

In  distance  long, 
And  down  its  wake  rich  fkngraney  is  trailing  :— 

Now  steals  a  song 
Of  moumfbl  soothing,  beavtlAil  bewaiUng, 

Waving  the  waves  along. 

The  maiden,  crowned  with  violets,  has  returned 

For  pity*s  sake. 
To  sisters  not  so  gifted,  who  have  yearned 

To  see  her  take  ^ 
Her  harp,  and  tell  the  glory  she  has  learned 

Where  music  is  awake. 

What  melancholy  sounds  are  round  me  bfsakinr, 

To  memory  sweet. 
Soft  as  the  chant  of  seraphim  fonakiag^ 

With  loitering  feet. 
Her  genial  home,  that  misery  sadly  shaklsfr 

Sone  happinew  may  greet* 
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Ooe  Jream  nicceeds  another,  and  to  fast  ^ 

Vitionfl  arise, 
I  wake  !  the  impanioned  priettess  of  the  paat, 

In  mortal  guise, 
Pooif  a  strong  song,  that  eTermore  shall  last. 

Of  youthftil  harmonies.  E.  J.  P. 


The  following  monologue  is  not  without  great 
faults  of  execution,  but  it  is  recommended  to  ub 
bjr  a  yigour  and  boldness  of  conception  which 
may  be  looked  for  in  vain  in  more  carefully 
finished  juvenile  performances. 

THB  DEATH  OP  OHATTBRTON. 

**Pnised  hard bj Indlceoce and  iU  eorapanioot,  gloom  and  det- 
pondtney.  tbe  mind  of  Chatteiton  became  disordered,  and,  on  the 
bltbc  of  the  9«ch  of  August,  1770,  he  fwaUowed  a  large  dote  of  opium, 
which  eaueed  his  death.  He  was  fbund  the  next  morning  a  horrid 
ipectade*  with  his  limbs  and  faaiures  dbtorted,  and  several  pieces 
of  opium  sticking  to  his  teeth.  The  floor  of  his  room  wm  eovered 
with  UtUeneoes  of  written  paper,  which  he  bad  torn  befiwe  he  took 
tbtfoiaon^^Li/kqrO^atterUm,   John  Davit, 

8CENE_.^  Garrei  in  Brook  Stregt,  Z^ondbn.— Chat- 
TERTON  discoffered  sealed  at  a  tables  hit  face  white 
and  hoUoWy  and  his  whole  person  emaciated. 

Chat.  How  cmel  is  the  world  which  crashes  worth. 
And  calls  the  guilt  blind  destiny !  O  lie ! 
lU^ted  world^  which  makes  the  fate  it  monms ! 
Ah!  (urri/tn^)  «<Harl  thee  back  thyscom;*'  let  me  lire  yet 
To  speak  tbe  bursting  passions  of  my  soul.     [  Wrilinp,] 
"  Ere  death  shall  close  his  ken."  God !  that  I  oonld 
Bot  spread  before  mankind's  besotted  eyes 
The  half  that  springs  up  in  my  bosom  now ! 
'Twoold  set  so  black  a  sUin  upon  their  hearts, 
As  weeping  Charity  could  nerer  wash  away. 

[Pause^writing  again^} 
<*  While  ye  would  watch  and  pity  me  in  death." 
^  My  wrongs  be  on  ye  !*'  O  pour  out  thy  grief. 
My  soul,  or  send  that  haggard  spirit  forth, 
Which  once  Ambition  was,  but  whose  proud  throbs^ 
And  soaringa  weariless,  an  icy  world 
Uopitying  reatrained,  that  back  the  spirit  shrank 
A  blasted  thing,  and  mourned,  in  broken  sighs, 
lU  heggar*d  state  to  stark  and  hollow  solitude. 
0  ibr  the  fire  of  hearen !  that  I  might  bum 
Each  fearfU  word  into  men's  shrinlking  hearts ! 

[4ft^  ^  jMtiM^  writing  hurriedfy*] 
«That  yet  shall  tell  yon  how  a  poet  died ! 
Why  should  I  eater  to  ye,  wolves  1'* 

f  Writes  again^  and  Ihen  abetraetedig  reads  akmdwhai 

he  has  written,] 
^  0  world  of  icy*hearted  men, 

Tardy  to  aid,  but  sp«-edy  to  destroy. 
Wrung  with  unmerited  ueglect,  his  pen. 

Dipped  in  his  proudest  blood,  that  buy^. 
Who  to  ihy  lure  or  justice  whispered  when 

Proud  sottriog  hoiioum  wei-e  his  de<«rvst  joy- 
Has  loused  to  tell  thee  he  has  changed  since  th«n. 
And  hurl  thee  back  thy  scorn  ere  death  shall  close  his 
ken. 

**  Ignoble  souls !  ye  foncied  I  could  stoop, 

In  miserable  indigence,  and  feed 
Upon  the  vapid  praises  of  your  breath ; 

Telling  my  heart  that  it  might  swiftly  bleed, 
While  ye  would  watch  and  pity  me  in  death. 
My  wrongs  be  on  ye !  I  can  swoop 
-  B*en  as  ihe  full*piumed  eagle  soars  on  high. 

And  watch  where  such  as  you  amid  earth*s  deserts  lie. 
Light  up  my  heart,  O  God  !  that  it  may  never  droop ; 

My  soul  still  tell*8  me  Vm  above  the  clay  ; — 
It  seeks  its  upward  home  while  here  compeli^  to  stay. 

**  Yt  miserable  babblers,  know,  I  dare  to  die, 
Aod  scorn  ye,  though  ye  value  me  so  low ; 
Where  feeble  nature  binds  ye  grovelling  lie ; 
The  sordid  earth  *s  to  you  the  strongest  tiet 
For  me,  wherever  soared  my  soul,  I  go  I 
I  leave  you  thai  which  ye  may  know  ma  by ; 
It  ig  your  own— the  mem'ry  of  my  wo ! 


<*  I  oonld  crush  down  my  «ver>rising  pride. 

And  with  a  throbbing  bosom  own 
That  which  my  breath  has  erst  denied ; 

But,  ah,  ye'U  And  the  secret  in  the  groan. 
Which  yet  shall  tell  you  how  a  poet  died  ! 
Why  should  I  cater  to  ye,  wolves,  full-supped 
With  blood  more  precious  than  the  crystal  drops 
From  pitying  angel's  eyes  ?** 

[Cas^in^  down  the  paper  and  starting  to  hisfeetJl 

Nol  be  still  unyielding,  heart !  Why  should  I  crouch 
And  kiss  low.hnmbled  the  contemning  foot  ? 
They  tell  me  I  am  proud,  and  walk  on  earth 
Like  one  whose  proper  home  were  heaven,  or  one 
Whose  way  led  over  nations*  necks ;  my  God  ! 
Thou'st  made  my  heart  so,  and  I  thank  thee  for't ! 
It  is  the  noblest  attribute  of  man. 
That  while  he  walks  on  earth  he  looks  on  heaven, 
Scorning  to  bend  his  eyes  upon  the  sod. 
Down  earth !  thus  could  I  spurn  thee.  O  thou,  PridCi 
Who  fly*st  midway  between  the  earth  and  sky, 
Thy  look  still  upward  turned,  while  with  thy  fset 
Thou  8trik*st  the  ground  to  raise  thee  in  thy  flight ; 
Thy  vest  of  glowing  red ; — thy  heart  seen  through 
Thy  crystal  breast  to  throb  with  blood  of  fire ; 
Thy  streaming  locks  unto  the  sunshine  bare. 
And  to  the  howling  tempest ;  aod  thy  hands 
All  weaponless,  still  clutching  at  the  sky ; 
O  God  1  thus  figured  to  my  burning  sight. 
Be  still  my  guide,  as  thou  hast  ever  been. 
And  let  me  shoot  along  thy  rapid  way. 
Thy  second  self!  My  soul  is  with  thee^ 
Though  a  clogging  world  still  warps  around 
With  heavy  suffering  my  shrunken  form, 
And  drags  my  feeble  limbs  to  earth. 

[Throws  himself  again  into  his  seat,  and  buries  hk 
face  in  his  hands^ 
(After  a  pause,)  O  God  !  to  starve— to  starve— like  any 

worthless  wretch. 
Whom  God  and  man  have  left  to  die  unknown ! 
Ah,  why  did  I  not  drop  into  the  grave. 
My  blood  parched  up  by  ceaseless  fever, 
Till  there  ran  no  drop  within  my  withering  veins 
To  let  my  spirit  live  I  or  why  not  die 
Slain  by  the  northem];wind  I  or  like  a  floweret 
Blasted  by  the  sun !  or  sink  a  hollow  victim 
To  some  unknown  ill  past  all  men's  core ! 
Or  never  lived— 4>r  died  a  whimp'ring  infant  ? 

0  God !  anything  but  starve— to  starve  like  to  a  hunted 
dog! 

How  happy  was  I  when  I  lived  and  dreamed 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  man 
And  earn  men*s  praises  !  How  I  loved 
To  look  with  forward  eye  upon  the  world, 
Whei,  flushed  and  heated  with  the  burning  things 
tVly  soul  would  tell  me  I  could  give  to  life, 
They'd  rush  to  heap  those  honours  on  my  brow 
A  cuuiitry*8  heroes  only  wear.     Miserable  hope  I 
Destroying  vanity!  which,  blasted,  back 
Comes  creeping  to  the  wounded  heart  to  seek 
That  happy  home  which  now  my  breast  is  not. 
Why  should  I  have  respect  unto  the  world 
Or  to  iu  customs,  since  it  is  not  just. 
And  still  denied  that  which  I've  bravely  won  ? 
Why  should  I  falter  to  destroy  that  life 

[  Tears  the  paper  he  has  written,^ 

Its  heartlessness  makes  miserable  ?  Thou  earth, 
I'll  give  my  flesh  to  thee;  my  spirit  goes  elsewhere. 

[He  takes  the  opium  from  the  table,  but  pauses  at 
he  is  about  to  swallow  it.  ] 
O— h  !  This  is  horrible  !  I  can  remember 
When  flrst  I  knew  what  blighted  yearnings  wera ;; 
When  fint  nnkindness  cooled  that  fev'rish  glow 
Which  ent  was  wont  to  light  the  glittering  path 

1  thought  my  own— but  which,  indeed,  was  nought 
But  the  reflected  beaming  of  the  light 

My  own  soul  shed.    In  deep  despondency. 
Stung  by  a  present  wrong,  and  spiritless 
To  look  to  future  yeaia  for  my  reward, 
I  penned  that  last  gad  tegtament  of  man, 
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My  Will,  find  ^td«  my  heart  preptrB  to  beat  no  more. 

How  much  more  tutiken  am  1  now !  when  food, 

Which  soulless  cieaturpB  have  unsought  fbr,  gives 

No  renovating  Impulse  to  my  limbs; — when  Wild 

And  furious  my  spirit  grows,  while  sinks, 

In  sickliest  decay,  each  unstrung  sinew, 

And  my  pining  flesh  !— «nd  yet,  Ms  horrible  to  die ! 

0  God  !  is  there  no  other  way  ?  nothing  but  deaih.^ 
Nothing  but  a  grave  f  My  roothei^-ah,  good  God  I 
What  of  my  mother  |  and  my  sister  F  they 

Now  f^ncy  Tib  triumphant  in  the  good 

I^len  shower  upon  the  worthy.     I  shall  kill  theu  too* 

Where  are  my  boastings  now?  Oh*  1  had  hoped 

To  heap  up  hills  of  riches  at  their  feet, 

And  count  all  valueless,  ekcrpt  for  them. 

Oh,  how  I  sink  into  a  worm  to  think  I  live 

And  am  a  debtor  to  the  kindest  pair 

That  ever  gave  to  earth  a  touch  of  heaven  I 

/— /^that  very  /,  who  was  to  change 

Earth*s  dust  to  gold,  and  bring  the  wond^ng  world 

To  look  upon  my  face  1  Thnnk  God  I  they  know  not  all; 

Thank  God  I  for  now  1  seem  as  I  should  shrink 

A  withered  corpse  before  their  eyes,  did  they 

But  know  the  half  of  what  I  hoped  to  do, 

And  see  me  nowl-^Why  should  I  seek  to  live? 

I've  lived  already  long  enough  to  know 

1  cannot  live  for  that  I  love  the  best* 
Curses^ curses-^umes  I  what  is  the  world 
But  a  huge  sluggish  lake,  where  all  that*s  lighl 
And  frivolous  floats  jauntily  above^ 

While  priceless  worth  sinks  darkly,  awlAly  down  ? 
ril  be  its  slave  no  more  i-^l  will  not  lie 
And  rot,  and  sink  into  the  clay  unknown 
Through  weary  rolling  years  4  or  let  the  heel 
^r  courtly  werthlessness  crush  me  to  dnst. 
Pardon  me,  God  1  'tis  heaven  and  thte  I  seek  1 

[H€  swallows  the  opium — a  pause.] 
'Tie  done,  my  aonl  thou  art  avenged  1  I  pine  no  more. 
Ah,  what  a  world  of  sorrow  now  is  past. 
And  what  an  easy  thing  it  Is  to  meet  with  death  I 
Why  did  I  waver  ?  'twill  be  over  soon. 
Now  it  is  done — I  value  life  no  more ; 
It  was  the  having  it  that  made  it  precious. 
Now  'tis  gone — for  1  am  as  a  thing  of  death 
Still  ling'ring  on  the  verge— it  is  h  dream, 
Which,  like  a  waking  man,  I  shake  to  air. 
How  heavy  are  my  eyelids— they  are  weighed 
By  Death^B  hand  down  !  and  every  limb 
Seems  loaded  with  the  clods  that  cover  gravel. 
Thank  God,  I  shall  not  see  life  go  I 
I  sbaU  die  sleeping ;  die— die— ah  !  for  what  f 
To  live  again  P— ah,  let  me  cling  to  that. 
For  thee,  weak  flesh,  wither  to  dust !— die— earth ! 
How  quiet  is  the  world !  Death—death— death ) 
God  help  my  mother  1  Oh.  how  throbs  my  heart  I 
My  brain  seems  swelling  In  its  scanty  cell 
As  though  Hwould  burst  away ;— my  mother, 
O  death !— death !  [He  falls  back  in  a  siupof.  ] 

Cxciiri. 


DESCRIPTIVE  AND  BEFLEOTIVE  POETEY. 

LAMENT  F0&  BOBIN  HOOD. 
Oh,  never  moi-e,  ye  willowy  gentle  streami. 

Shall  ye  nm  mocking  by  as  Robin  drinks ; 
Long  gone  is  he,  though  oft,  in  pleasant  dreamt. 

He  and  his  Outlawed  men  stiU  Wander  on  vour  brinki. 
O  mourn  ye  theA  In  iolemn  strains  subdue  dl 
And  glide  with  tuneftil  Wall  tot  ftobin  Hood. 
Oh,  never  more,  ye  yew  trees,  paird  iu  night, 

Shall  merry  arobers  nourish  yon  again. 
No  need  have  they  of  trusty  bows  for  fight ; 

No  need— now  Robin*^  treacherously  slain  I 
O  mourn  ye  then,  with  heavy  grief  imbued  ! 
And  bow  your  mournful  heads  for  Robin  Hood. 
Oh,  never  more,  ye  grit*  a»amel'd  dellt, 

Shall  whirailig  shafti  pais  up  amid  your  bought  1 
Nor  start  the  faUow  deer  that  drink  pmt  ibady  welU  t 

Bold  Robin*t  |0M  f  k^  IHM  l^  IBtrry  tnen  to  rottti^ 


O  moum^e  then  though  moMy  treei  to  rude! 
For  never  more  shall  ye  see  gentle  Robin  Hood. 

Oh,  never  more,  ye  trysting  trees  so  green. 

Beneath  your  verdant  boughs  shall  ye  see  mtrrinent. 

Oh,  never  more  brave  foresters  shall  lean 

Around  your  niftged  tiunks  all  careless  of  intent. 

O  mourn  ye  then,  in  Autumn*s  leafless  mood  1 

That  ye  beieavtd  are  of  merry  Robin  Hood ! 

Ye  bonny  swaths,  that  smile  with  pied  flowers; 

Ye  joy-wrenths,  o*erimiling  Baine^dale ; 
Ve  shudy  hooks  and  rmillng  bosky  bowers. 

Hide  up  your  beauties  f.>r  this  heavy  bA lei 
And  uiurky  be  your  paths  with  winter's  fl'od, 
For  visit  ye  no  more  shall  gallant  Robin  Hood. 

And  yot^  pale  Rclio,  that  of  old  did  lit 

In  hollow  oaves,  and  mimic  his  glad  soundsi 

Retire,  thou  moomf^l,  till  the  bat  does  flit ; 

And  when  a  lonely  voice  o*er  all  the  vale  resoOhdi, 

Catch  np  the  dying  fall  that  murmurs  throush  the  weed, 

And  ihriU  an  evening  hymn  for  long.lost  Rubin  Hood ! 

A  W« 

THS  WOODLAND. 
By  the  late  Robert  NUolL 
The  Woodland  wild  t— wilt  thou  go  with  me 
Where  the  squirrel  is  perched  on  his  oaken  tree- 
Where  the  yellow  fern  doth  wave  its  head- 
Where  the  hand  of  night  the  dew  hath  laid— 
And  the  winds,  that  wander  to  and  fro, 
Kiss  the  brown  leafleu  as  they  go — 
Where  the  morning  sun  peeps  in  ao  mild 
To  the  dark  gi-een  nooks  of  the  woodland  wild? 
The  woodland  wild  I— where  the  dun  deer  roam, 
And  the  tong-birdt  bUlld  them  a  happy  home_ 
Where  the  graas  it  green,  and  the  tnrf,  to  tweet, 
Seemt  thorn  by  the  tread  of  Ihlry  feet— 
Where  the  daylight  comet,  to  richly  dim, 
And  the  cttshat*s  coo  seemt  a  hermit't  hymn, 
The  care-worn  heart  might  be  telf-beguUed 
To  forgei  ilt  woet  in  the  woodlaml  wild  1 
The  woodland  wild  !— Where  the  bnsels  grow. 
Where  the  ladve-broom  doth  it  branchet  throw^ 
Where  the  god^boilt  sky  Is  in  patehea  eeefl 
Through  the  roof  of  leaves.    Thew  aye  htth  be« 
The  home  of  those  wild  and  fhlry  iowere 
That  gladden  all  l^atare's  life  and  our's, 
At  they  bloom  by  the  atream— that  pratUiiig  «h»W— 
That  wandetv  along  through  the  woodland  wild  I 
The^woodland  wild  !— if  thy  heart  be  piiK» 
If  thy  faith  in  the  right  be  firm  and  sure, 
Go  wander  the  woodland  patht  within. 
And  the  love  of  Nature  woo  and  win  1 
Drink  of  the  enp  of  beatity  theri, 
Where  the  bi«ath  of  Omnipotence  teenttthe  air; 
For  the  Vathtr  of  btatity  in  lovo  hath  tmiled 
On  the  twtet  green  bowert  of  tbo  woodUnd  wild  1 

The  woodland  wild  I— lobg,  long  ago 
I  have  buried  myself  iff  leavee  below. 
And  dreamed  of  lu  benuteottt  tenant^  all— 
*Tit  the  linnet*t  homo  and  the  teiriet'  hall  l-> 
'Tit  the  tpot  where  the  wondrooa  monk  of  old 
HU  henaitago  reared  In  the  pleaaant  woldt 
By  iti  door  a  iryttai  iprloglet  boiled 
For  the  pilgrim  to  drink  in  the  Woodland  wild  1 
The  woodland  wild !— what  pleasant  ttoriet 
Make  sunlight  over  lu  olden  glories^ 
Of  Robin  Hood,  and  hit  bowmen  bold— 
The  raids  they  made,  and  the  talee  they  told. 
In  winter,  in  spring,  and  in  summer  timcb 
The  gloriont  ibretta  are  aye  in  prime  $ 
For  glad  thoughta  for  ever  are  round  them  piled, 
Thote  gratty  gladea  in  the  woodland  wild  ! 
The  woodland  wild  I^ttako  haato^^aftOte  baito ! 
Away  with  mo  and  iU  gladnete  tftste : 
We  wiU  wander  bealdo  «aoh  gudiing  aNwiOi 
Where  flowen  in  the  wAtor  ntetad  glMn  i 
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We  will  follow  its  pAttit,  and  pluelc  iti  flowen^ 
And  lie  Oti  itt  ^raee  iti  the  etening  liotirt, 
Till  the  dying  itinliglit,  soft  and  mild, 
Wartii  OS  away  from  the  woodland  wild ! 

THB  DBPilRTVJRB  OF  THB  PILLAR  0^  PIBB. 

They  have  pitched  hf  Jordan  in  the  plain, 

For  the  forty  years  are  o^tr. 
And  hut  two  of  that  mighty  hoet  renuda 

Which  trode  the  Red  Sea  shore. 

The  pillar  of  clond  in  their  progress. 
Hath  manhalled  them  hitherto, 

And  amid  the  howling  wilderness       J 
Guarded  their  armies  through. 

But  nerer  again  on  its  resting  place 

Will  they  see  the  signal  set, 
Though  over  the  Atk  of  the  Lord  of  HoMi 

That  pillar  lingers  yet 

The  Syrian  ton  on  all  the  eeasts 
Of  the  Promised  Land  went  down^ 

But  over  the  Arli  of  the  Lmnd  of  Hosia 
That  piUar  Ungera  on. 

It  changMi  ae  fkdee  the  light  away, 

E*en  as  it  hath  done  of  yore^ 
Bnt  that  pillar  of  olond  which  led  hy  day 

Shall  forwani  i 


Slowly  U  taketh  Its  upward  flight 

To  Him  who  first  it  had  given ; 
That  pillar  of  fire,  on  through  the  night, 

Bnma  in  the  deptlis  of  Heaven. 

It  hath  passed  away-^there  Is  no  sound-. 

For  all  on  its  warning  dwell. 
And  dcepei*  the  gloom  of  the  nigkt  spreads  round 

The  tents  of  Israel 

Thehr  atigel  gtilde,  it  is  tme,  is  gone 

In  the  pillar  of  cloud  abd  ilatte, 
But  that  watch  of  irhieh  it  the  iytabol  ihone, 

Foievar  ahall  he  Ibe  msm*  P«  H.  B. 

THB  PBBPBBBNOB  OF  THOUOHT.* 

There's  a  starry  heaven  and  a  glowing  earth, 
Which  Power  and  Beauty  have  hless*d  with  the  hlHh, 
And  the  lift,  and  the  presence  6f  ^ndrona  lote, 
And  glory  httieath  ns,  around,  and  above. 

But  Thought  may  wander,  untamed  and  free, 

Aad,  titettr  than  glatice  of  an  angel,  flee 

Where  our  sunshine  and  stetlight  have  tiever  been  seen. 

And  where  Tidie  with  its  cycles  may  nevet  have  been. 

Bemote  in  the  Infinite,  Thought  may  deecry 
The  dime  of  passionless  natures  higb-i- 
Where  spirit  is  free  from  the  wondrous  strife. 
The  mysterkraa  union  of  death  and  litiii 

It  may  pierce  to  where  seasons  have  never  begony 
To  the  centreleee  age  unevolved  by  the  sua— 
Hay  review  tke  dim  past  of  the  measureless  day, 
Aad  the  tiasea  9i  new  worlds  that  are  doomed  to  decays 

Bnt  beneath  tfa«  eoM  moon,  afld  beneath  the  bright  imi) 
It  retnma  to  Ma  hOBiA  whan  Ita  wanderinga  Bn  d«Bi| 
And  better  U  loves  the  wattti  lieart  da  iu  g«ide^ 
Than  embrace  the  Unknown  in  ite  lonely  prfda^ 
It  winders,  With  Love,  by  the  brake  and  the  bvwoi) 
Ti  taieh  tha  first  blush  of  the  delkale  fiower  t 
In  the  ibreet  it  Boomfnlly  gase%  with  Ovia^ 
On  the  daatliheanty  spread  o*er  the  AntoaiB  kaft 

It  wanders,  with  Hope,  when  the  woodlatids  art  rift 
With  freshness  and  music,  and  stirring  with  lift  ; 

*  There  ia  sonle  oDaenfity  in  this  title,  but  It  is  the 
poetls,  and  we  iiave  found  it  impossible  to  rendei  it  more 
lu^d.  WlioA  the  verses  are  onoe  read,  ita  meaning  ia  em- 
pliatioally  revealed. 

««  Hi  Mihd.  Horatio. 
nsi##lftisis  heoNB  add  e««h/  fte« 


In  the  ihade  of  the  yelv  tree  'twill  dflMf  Imes  borrow 
An  hour's  deet>  oatnmntiioil  with  Silenee  and  Sorrow. 

All  Nature  communes  with  its  mysti<i  power, 

In  the  storm  and  the  sunshine,  the  ftll  and  the  flower : 

It  Ulks  with  the  storm  in  its  wild  domain. 

And  gains  the  deep  secrets  of  cloud  and  of  rain. 

It  ulks  with  Old  Oosan,  and  bids  him  reTeal 
The  wonders  which  fhtbomless  waters  eoneeal  | 
Reveal  the  deep  spell  that  o'ermasters  the  billow, 
Wbdn  the  taU  mast  is  bending  like  wind-shaken  willow. 

It  communee  with  the  stredm  like  the  tiniest  star, 
Seen  gleaming  alone  on  the  mountain  afar ; 
And,  when  clothed  with  the  might  of  proud  navies  at  rest, 
With  all  the  bright  firmament  mantling  iu  breaat 

It  talks  with  the  winds  In  their  hurricane  sweep ; 
And,  when  woodlands  in  balm  and  in  music  they  steep, 
It  subdues  the  ftr  fiash  of  the  thunderbolt's  blaze. 
That  the  keen  eye  of  science  undalzted  may  gaze. 

It  talks  with  the  choirs  of  the  echoing  Spring — 
With  the  bright  feathered  tribes  of  the  wandering  wing— 
With  the  eagle,  when  soaring  and  screaming  above-. 
With  the  robin,  the  bird  of  the  poor  man^s  love. 

It  stoops  to  the  fiowera  from  iU  loftiest  height-. 
To  the  snow-drop,  sweet  flratling  of  beauty  and  light- 
To  the  full-boeomed  pride  of  the  sommer-olad  tree : 
But  iu  converse  is  sweeter,  the  bombler  they  be. 

And,  from  all  iu  oommnninga,  it  brings  to  the  biaast 

A  might  and  a  calm  as  of  oeean  at  reet 

A  philoeophy  pure  as  the  radianee  above^- 

A  religion  of  joy,  and  of  ardour,  and  lovOi  6.  P. 

mr  iBXPBttlBNOBS. 

Since  when  I  was  a  little  boy 

What  changes  I  have  seen  f 
Nature  hath  turned  so  very  coy, 

She*s  tiot  what  she  hath  been. 

Time's  finger,  both  oh  cloud  and  sun. 

Hath  writ  what  I  would  blot 
From  the  blue  sky— the  Ancient  One  !— 
I  liked  him  when  he  first  begun; 
And  read  with  joy,  and  marked  him  run 

0*er  bright  lines,  unfbrgot, 
Of  beamingness^  and  joy,  and  youth — 
Of  glory,  rapture,  love,  and  truth. 

His  iron  pen,  how  fiut  it  flew ! 

Till  o'er  the  silent  heaven 
The  inystic  lines  had  dimmed  the  bue 
Of  sunbeam  and  of  sUr ;  and  through 
The  depth  of  sky  and  ocead  blue 

The  queen  of  night  was  driven. 
Less  gloriously  than  when  at  flrst 
Upon  my  soul  her  vision  burst. 

And  tbe  green  earth — that  finger  there 

Hath  written  sumer  change : 
The  joyous  flowers  have  looks  of  care ; 
Treea  stand  so  stiff  and  silent  where 
They  laughed  and  kissed  the  wantoik  air  t 

The  old  blue  hills  look  strange^ 
Still  sing  the  streams  as  On  (hey  flow, 
But  not  the  iongs  Of  long  agei 

And  ia  it  thud  ^    Son,  Aooh,  and  star^ 

And  itteam,  and  tree  etelaim  t 
Heaven's  brightness  oWns  no  mystk)  bdi^M 
No  spell  eaHh's  loveliness  can  nUf^ 
Still  wave  and  forest  fling  afar 

Their  light  and  song  the  same 
As  when  the  dreamy  boy  began 
To  long  for  care,  and  envy  man. 

Ah  me !  'tis  on  the  hearty  and  eyoy 

The  pnlee,  and  boimding  Umb« 
That  time  hath  written  6ban|e  i  the  sky 
Undimmed  may  banwM««gf|jh'a  a|^  asay  via 
With  iU  bright  yontlitl^^^VB*  te  )«y 

They  gave  if  nnl^i^  y^^ 
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WhoM  eyft  eommmiM  with  ipectred  glooiigy 
Who  itamblM  'mid  the  gathering  tombi, 

llme'e  ircm-pen !  its  point  it  cold— 

*Tii  made  of  hopes  o^rcast-. 
Of  yoathfol  eyes  grown  dark  and  old— . 
Of  fHends  entombed  beneath  the  monld — 
Of  glorious  Tisions  darkly  rolled 

Before  Misfbrtune^s  blast — 
Of  ashes  from  the  silent  nm— 
Of  passions  that  haye  ceased  to  bum* 

a  p. 

OK  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Swift  as  the  arrow's  flight 

Through  the  sununer  air, 
Mocking  the  eager  sight, 

In  its  quick  path  there- 
Like  the  Tapours  at  early  dawn. 

Owning  a  transient  stay, 
Sweeping  ever  the  sunny  lawn, 

One  moment,  then  away. 

filarked  as  the  Teasers  track, 

O'er  the  Ocean's  breezy  plain. 
From  the  billows  glancing  back. 

Then  swiftly  lost  again. 
As  a  flower  that  the  proud  sun  calls 

Into  birth,  with  iu  flrst  bright  ray, 
Yet  an  hour,  and  its  beauty  fiills 

Into  quick  decay. 

Such  art  thou  lifB— at  beat 

But  a  waking  dream— 
A  sleep  in  which  none  find  rest, 

Tho*  sweet  it  seem. 
For  life  is  a  troubled  sea. 

And  man  is  a  fragile  barque, 
Wantonly  tossing  in  misery 

0*er  its  waste  of  waters  dark. 

Afkr  as  a  beacon  burning. 
It  beams  o'er  the  clouded  tide ; 

And  yet  the  frail  barque  is  spuming 
That  friendly  light  for  its  guide. 

Oh,  that  is  religion's  ray- 
It  shines  o'er  the  foaming  waTf, 

To  lighten  the  mariner's  dreary  way.. 
From  danger  his  barque  to  saye. 

PBOMBTHBUS. 

Titan,  thy  sufSnings,  prolonged,  eyerlasting, 

What  for  mankind  or  thyself  did  they  gain  ? 
Torments  endured— but  to  know  thou  wert  wasting 

Numberless  ages  of  anguish  in  rain. 
Yes,  thou  could*8t  tuttet ;  but  more  than  compassion 

Was  needed,  O  TiUn  1  for  us  as  for  thee : 
Could  the  silence  of  grief  melt  the  heart  of  oppression  P 

Could  unpitied  wo  make  a  uniTerse  free? 
One,  diriner  than  thou,  hast  wept  over  our  anguish- 
Has  endured  wo  much  keener  then  e'er  was  thy  lot- 
Has  suffered  the  pangs  He  descended  to  Tanquish — 

Has  come  to  his  own,  who  receive  himtnot. 
Titan,  though  torture  eternal  defying. 

Scorning  the  Tulture^  the  rock,  and  the  chains- 
Ages  of  torment  enduring,  undyiiBg, 

Hope  was  thy  sorrow,  and  fortitude  Tain ! 

And  were  these  as  useless,  O  Thou  Most  Immortal ! 

In  pity  and  lore  toward  perishing  man  ? 
Thy  blood,  tears,  and  agony,  opened  the  portal 

Of  life ;  and  say,  shall  it  be  opened  in  vain  ? 

THB  OLD  man's  DRBAM. 

Sleep  softly  stole  upon  the  old  man*s  eyes^ 

Suspending  consciousness  of  things  around ; 
And  then  the  soul,  escaping  from  the  ties 

With  which,  in  dreamless  hours,  it  had  been  bmuidy 
Was  quickly  'mong  the  shadows  of  the  past, 

Renewing  fond  companionship  with  all 
ThAt  lore  had  known,  tn  life  was  orercaai 

By  age's  darkness  and  afiUetion's  pall  * 


A  smile  was  on  his  featuns,  for  the  soul 

Was  wand'ring  now  amid  the  haunts  of  yontb. 
With  playmates  gay,  defying  care's  controL 

Once  more  he  walked  glad  childhood's  path  of  tmth : 
He  felt  the  sunny  ringlets,  gently  stirred 

By  zephyrs,  play  about  hit  forehead  fair— 
And  voices  he  had  lored  again  he  heard — 

Again  he  lisped  with  them  bis  earliest  prayer  i 

He  smiled ! — ^he  was  upon  his  fhther's  knee^ 

His  mother,  bending  o'er,  gazed  on  his  fece ; 
From  her  fond  kiss  he  mshe^  in  boyish  glee. 

And  soon  upon  the  meadow  in  the  chase 
To  catch  the  sportire  glitt'ring  butterfly. 

Outran  his  sbters,  till  the  glowing  hour 
Fatigued  them,  when  they  sought  the  streamlet  nigh, 

Lay  on  its  banks  and  press'd  the  fragrant  flower. 

Yet  happier  still  the  thought  that  warm'd  his  brsMt, 

When  in  his  dream  there  rose  the  form  of  one 
To  whom  he  had  his  youthful  tows  address'd, 

Before  the  heart's  first  purity  was  gone : 
Life's  sun  had  kiss'd  away  the  morning  dew. 

And  young  lore's  sparkling  brilliancy  was  o'er, 
When  one  bright  moment's  ecstasy  it  knew. 

Its  glory  Tanlsh'd  and  it  ahone  no  more. 

A  flush  came  o'er  the  old  sum's  f^Batoresl — Ar 

The  first  dread  agony  of  love's  despair. 
Within  his  breast  rekindling  passion'a  war, 

Returned  as  in  that  hour  of  darkest  care. 
When  dearest  hopes  were  crush'd,  and  all  that  gan 

To  earth  enchantment,  seem'd  at  once  to  feds, 
And  every  feeling  sighM  to  share  the  grave. 

For  wither'd  hope  by  disappointment  made. 

The  old  man,  even  as  he  calmly  slept— 

And  his  was  noiseless  as  an  infent*a  sleep- 
By  tears,  which  from  his  moist  lids  slowly  crept, 

Betray'd  that  memory— which  makes  men  weep 
When  they  know  not  they  are  obserred— had  brought 

The  eup  of  grief  for  him  once  more  to  drain— 
The  draught  with  the  old  bitters  ft-eahly  fraught, 

That  made  remembrance  feel  like  present  pais. 

He  wept,  as  o'er  his  soul  a  gathering  gloom 

Came,  when  each  light  he  loved  he  saw  depart— 
He  wept,  as  kneeling  at  his  mother's  tomb, 

The  mem'ry  of  her  fondness  flll'd  his  heart.       , 
His  sisters,  one  by  one,  the  grave  had  gras p'd ; 

His  bosom-frioids  biid  vanish'd  from  his  view; 
And  she  was  lost  whom  oft  his  arms  had  clasp'4, 

Whom  still  he  loved  tho*  she  bad  been  untrue. 
The  dream  again  was  changed.    His  heart  grew  yooBf> 

And  felt  the  freshness  of  its  youthful  joy ; 
His  bosom  glowed— <*  The  harp  was  newly  strong"— 

He  bounded  o'er  the  meads  a  fearless  boy ; 
His  brow  was  cloudless  as  it  waa  of  yore. 

Ere  yet,  'mid  selfish  crowds,  his  spirit  broke— 
But  now  the  old  man's  transient  bliss  was  o'er— 

The  bright  delusion  ceased,  and  he  awoke  I 

Awoke^  to  find  himself  unloved  and  lone ! 

Companionless ! — for  he  had  long  outlived 
All  whom  in  earlier  moments  he  had  known, 

The  few  who  might  with  him  have  smiled  sr  giisfti 
His  heart  waa  worn — no  new  affection  there 

Could  ever  find  a  space  wherein  to  grow  ; 
Alike  of  pleasure  and  of  sorrow  bare, 

A  future  tie  it  could  not  form  below ! 

One  moment  thinking  of  that  fleeting  dream 

And  things  with  which  it  had  been  thronged,  he  si^w; 
Still  was  he  carried  buoyant  on  the  stream  ^^ 

Whiflh  had  o'erwhdm*d  the  loved  ones  s  and  a  pw 
That  he  was  chosen  to  outlast  so  long, 

Lit  up  brief  sunshine  in  tliat  dreary  heart; 
And  clinging  on  to  life,  he  walked  among 

A  crowd ; — he  loathed,  and  yet  feared  to  part 

O  Life  I  we  weary  of  thee  in  our  prime. 
Yet  trust  thee  as  if  ne'er  thou  mightst  decay; 

And  when  the  gathering  hands  of  silent  time 
Have  stolen  all  we  piiied  on  earth  awftjy 
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And  Idl  iM  <l6foUt^  we  wildly  frieva, 
As  if  nought  could  remain  that  we  might  love ; 

And  flgh  to  be  at  rest,  yet  dread  to  lea? e 
A  world  we  know — thro*  atranger  realme  to  lore ! 

THB  OLD  HACKNEY  OOAOH. 

I  itrike  no  lilyer-eounding  lyre — 
Bum  with  no  old  poetic  fire— 

Nor  lofty  themes  approach. 
Reader,  a  moment  be  thy  mind 
To  lowly  communings  resign'd  ; 
So  searching  thought  may  wisdom  And, 

In  yon  old  Ha<^ey  Coach* 
Forget  their  rulgar  fallacies, 
Who  pofait  to  monld*ring  palaces. 

And  old  dismantled  towen ; 
As  if  grim  min  dwelt  on  high. 
Feeding  on  ancient  majesty. 
Nor  tamed  her  doll  malignant  eye, 

To  lowly  themes  like  onr^s. 

Grandeur  hath  reverence  in  decay, 
And  fdll.blown  glory  still  doth  pay 

Honour  to  glories  past: 
Yet  darker,  hearier  fate  doth  lie 
On  many  a  moaner  vanity. 
Whose  little  splendour  hath  passM  by, 

Leaving  but  scorn  at  last. 

Desolate  vshiclel  in  thee 

A  ^  &ded  splendour^ wan**  we  see, 

A  time-dishonoured  glory ; 
7*hy  battered  sides,  thy  drooping  steeds, 
Whose  ribs  betray  no  plenteous  fteds, 
Thy  ruffian  Jeha*s  squalid  weeds, 

Whiqier  a  moving  story. 

Where  are  thy  liveried  lackeys  tall. 
Thy  boxes  gay  and  graceful  pall, 

And  portly  coachman  gone  ? 
And  where  those  steeds  so  Mr  and  firee^ 
High  stepping  as  in  spite  of  thee, 
Flashing  in  burnished  bravery. 

That  roird  thee  proudly  on  P 
Some  are  who*d  weep  long  hours  away, 
'Midst  doisters  dim  and  turrets  gray. 

Yet  smile  at  this  thy  fUl ; 
But  sure  thy  shattered  pannel,  set 
With  shield  and  loridly  coronet. 
As  natural  tears  might  well  beget 

As  broken  arch  or  waU. 
What  find  we  in  high  places  old, 
Save  thoughts  of  all  they  once  did  hold. 

Visions  of  long  ago : 
And  hath  this  little  cushioned  cell. 
No  stories  of  old  times  to  tell. 
Of  bright  traditionary  belle, 

Or  brisk  departed  beau  ? 

Tell  us  of  days  of  bygone  date. 
When  thou  didst  htSLt  a  joyous  freight, 

To  Opera,  Park,  or  Ball : 
Tell  of  high  matrons,  blooming  girls^ 
Soft  waving  plumes,  and  gems,  and  pearls. 
And  brighter  eyes,  and  softer  curls, 

For  thou  hast  held  them  alL 

Perchance  on  some  fair  wedding  mom^ 
Proudly  and  swiftly  hast  thou  borne 

A  happy  pair  away. 
Without— blithe  bells,  and  voices  singing  ; 
Within— two  hearts  together  clinging, 
Joy-crowned  hope  and  passion  tinging     < 

Bound  each  a  golden  ray. 

And,  haply,  'midst  the  funeral  train. 
When  noble  dust  to  dust  again. 

Was  pompously  returning. 
Thou  mov*dst  conspicuous  and  tHaw^ 
In  proud  solemnity  of  wo. 
Whilst  some  lor  grief;  and  some  fw  siitWy 

The  Mble-dady  went  mourning* 


But  ne*er  again  to  courtly  ball, 
Pageant  or  solemn  festival. 

Thy  fate  shall  sununon  thee ; — 
CresuAfcllen  and  discarded,  thou 
Prom  lofty  pride  of  place  must  bow, 
To  bear  most  vulgar  burdens  now, 

And  folks  of  low  degree. 
Yet  some  that  once  within  thee  sate. 
In  pride  of  youth  and  high  estate, 

Fulfil  a  darker  doom : 
Fair  faces  once  with  beauty  glowing. 
Young  hearts  with  happy  thoughts  o*erflowing. 
Lie  aU  unknown,  and  all  unknowing, 

Low  in  the  silent  tomb. 

And  many  a  sad  surviver  wan 
Dreams  of  old  days  and  faces  gone, 

'Midst  scenes  of  mirth  and  gladness. 
And  grief  hath  forrowM  foreheads  fsir, 
Bobb'd  eyes  of  light  and  lustre  rare, 
And  touched  with  gray  the  sunny  hair. 

The  silvery  voice  with  sadness. 
So  ever  weeps  humanity, 
0*er  dear  departed  vanity. 

As  treacherous  years  encroach : 
They  come,  bedeck*d  with  visions  gay. 
Yet  steal  each  cheri«h*d  joy  away. 
Leaving  us  lone  in  life*s  decay, 

Like  this  old  way-worn  coach. 

G.  O.  G. 

SUVSET  MUSINGS  IM  MILAEf . 

Proud  are  thy  walls,  Milano^ 

Thy  towers  rise  gorgeously  s 
One  thought  hath  dimm'd  their  splendour— 

They  look  not  on  the  trte. 
A  richly-mellow'd  beauty 

Lives  in  thy  clear  blue  sky; 
Sad  stain  to  its  deep  purity 

There  alien  banners  fly. 

The  pandour  through  thy  palaces 

Hath  stalk'd  in  savage  pride. 
And  on  thy  floors  of  marble 

Hath  Freedom's  God  defled. 

Kind  are  thy  sons,  Milano  I 

Then  shall  thsy  not  be  free? 
Earth-grasping  masters,  sternly. 

Have  bid  them  bow  the  knee. 

With  eyes  of  fiudnatlon. 

Half-hid  by  raven  hair ; 
Oh,  lovely  are  thy  daughters  ! 

Must  they  thy  rain  share  ? 

Their  port,  their  step,  how  gracefol ! 

Where  green  the  linden  waves; 
AUs,  that  these  thy  daughters 

Should  mothers  be  to  slaves ! 

Sweet  on  the  twilight  stealing. 

Like  hope  to  hearts  that  grieve. 
Thy  many-ton6d  minstrelsy 

Floats  on  the  sumoser  eve^ 

Far  o*er  the  giant  mountains. 

The  day-beam  smiling  dies ; 
The  peace  of  Heaven  is  resting 

Amid  those  happy  skies. 
What  speaks  yon  martial  clarion  ? 

The  spoiler,  Man,  is  near. 
The  haughty  tread  of  warriors 

Bursts  harshly  on  ths  ear. 
These  soullsss  tools  of  tyranny— 

'TIS  thus  in  every  dime- 
Bind  fhst  the  chain  they  flrst  have 

Hired  guards  of  royal  crima> 
Thyftir  fruit-laden  meadows. 

Thy  olive  and  thy  vinfL 
Are  food  to  foreign  revei\^ 

Who  laugh  at  thee  a«^^  iX^^^ 
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Manj  the  wMrlia  of  betnty 

Thy  mMtftr-minds  hiift  wfougbt  t 
Wm  it  to  tooth  th«  robber 

Thtf  gaT«  their  litrM  to  thOngbt 

Sweet  are  tby  aonp,  Italia, 
Melodious  as  tbf  atretma ; 

They  tetl  thy  bygone  g loriea 
Like  pleasaree  Itnown  in  dreami. 

To  lift  the  bopei  of  Prcodom 
They  sound  in  other  akiea» 

O  fN*  thy  Danie*s  spirit  I 
To  bid  thy  fallen  riae^ 


J.  LitTXS. 


THB  DEATH  OF  TBI  SPBING. 

Away  with  the  hoes  of  her  rainbow  wing^. 

She  hath  fleeted  away — the  glad  young  Spring: 

The  brightest  ripple  on  Old  Timers  stream. 

And  brief  as  a  malden*s  ilrst-Ioye  dream. 

She  came  to  os  we  know  not  how ; 

But  the  leares  bunt  forth  fh>m  each  ban  botigb  $ 

And  the  joyous  birds  were  on  the  stir, 

'Mid  blossoming  trees  to  Welcome  her. 

And  whereter  her  unseen  footsteps  strayed, 

Or  her  bright  glance  pierced,  or  her  sweet  breath  play*d, 

Orer  the  land  as  she  wanderM  through, 

All  sweet  flowers  and  feelings  grew. 

But  soon  the  blooioms  fell,  too  soon ; 

And  spring  waz*d  faint  in  the  sunny  nooa  ; 

Drooping  her  wings,  as  loth  to  stay, 

When  her  loreliest  had  fled  away. 

And  thus  she  died-^oiie  twinkling  ef«| 

When  dews  for  the  waning  day  did  griera^ 

In  a  silent  nook,  o*cfahaded  with  greett| 

Sate  the  pining  Spring-tkle  all  unseen ; 

And  a  foded  lily,  with  chaltce  bare, 

Shone  bright  as  a  drop  of  silrer  air  | 

And  a  -riolet  closed  its  dim  blue  eye. 

As  it  greeted  the  Spring  with  a  deep  sweet  sigh. 

And  they  heeded  not  the  kisses  of  night, 

Or  her  cold  tears  mourning  their  early  blight  { 

But  when  the  mom  and  iht  moonlight  blent 

Together,  to  one  young  grave  they  went. 

And  the  fairy  Spring  hath  left  no  flower 

To  live  as  a  type  of  her  natal  hour; 

And  the  dreams  of  ere,  and  the  dews  of  monk. 

With  her  sweet  presence— all  are  gone ! 

F.  ABams. 

•VMMBb's  ADDRSM  to  TfiB  LOtm  OF  iTAttlRB. 

Haste,  come  away 
Unto  the  green  flelds.    I  hare  spread 
An  odorous  pari!  Ion,  wreathed  with  flowers 
Of  curious  intertexture,  Ungled  like  the  spray 
Of  ocean  ;  around  and  overhead, 
Music  is  panting  In  her  leafy  bowers  | 
Green  earth  has  felt  the  freshening  of  the  showers 
In  all  her  pores.    The  prattling  brooks 
Have  hid  themselves  in  grassy  tioohsb 
The  hills,  like  milch-kine,  longing  for  the  g loam, 
Are  waiting  for  high  minds  to  come  and  roam 
Over  their  many  coloured  slopes — theyVe  made 
Of  shrubs  and  mossy  rocks  a  cooling  shade 
For  contemplation.    The  dim  glassy  lake 
Is  slumbering  In  the  shadows  of  the  brake 
And  craggy  monntalni ;  in  its  depths  they  lie 
Trembling  in  the  embrace*  of  (be  iky. 
Launch  the  light  skiff,  and  at  the  rippldl  rise 
Beneath  the  prow,  ao  will  bright  phantasies 
Breathe  rapture  on  thy  brain  the  live*long  day. 
Lulled  by  the  wild  bird's  thrilling  melody^ 
And  gacing  on  the  heavena,  thon  wilt  feel 
A  wild  enchantment  o*er  thy  spirit  steaL 
Oh  1  *tii  the  syinpathy  of  Nature  with  the  ioni, 
Both  springing  from  the  universal  whole, 
And  soaring,  on  the  wings  of  Fancy,  ^r 
Above  the  troubled  wfttei  flnd  worldly  Ja^^ 


Be  rare  the  spirit,  when  it  shall  retom 

To  all  mankind,  irlth  boundless  love,  ihiU  bun. 

The  violet,  looe, 
Is  peering  bashful  fbr  you  'neath  the  stobe. 
The  cushat  in  the  woods  is  overpowered 
By  all  the  odovrs,  and  the  beauty  ponied 
Upon  his  solitode.     The  waterfall 
Is  made  the  messenger ;  the  rocks  and  all 
The  hills  have  echoed  back  the  call  $ 
The  cluttering  tendrils  fainting  with  the  dew. 
Like  children  hang  around  him.    Unto  yott 
They  send  a  welcome.    The  stin  hath  bait  hii  bov 
In  misty  radiance  round  hie  hoary  bro#  t 
If  in  your  jojless  path  you  chance  to  meet 
His  waters,  they'll  cast  ftowrets  at  your  feet 
Ah  me  I  thought  fades  at  what  it  woohi  eiprcsi, 
Like  Shelley  at  his  own  mind*s  lovelineia 
I've  choeen  the  humblest  poet  of  my  tbroAg 
Of  young  and  flickering  fln^     O  listen  to  hit  sonf, 
And  come  away  1  Great  MamaMn  fiiils  1— .Let  me 
Breathe  on  your  sonla  the  aenae  of  their  eternity. 

ODB  TO  A  BBOOK. 

How  pleasantly  doth  roll  along 

The  curling  eddies  on  thy  breast, 

How  pleasant  'tis  to  hear  thy  song 

When  pebbles  f^t  thee  fh>m  thy  rest. 

They  say  you  are  a  murmurer,  and  tell 

Your  trouble  to  the  listening  weeds, 

And  whisper  to  the  blue  harebell, 

And  preach  it  to  the  level  meads. 

But  care  not  what  they  say  of  you.^ 

Whirl  on,  and  tell  thy  summer  tale 

To  those  who  love  thy  gush  of  dew. 

Thy  bubbling  sounds  and  mnsfaig  will  i 

Whirl  on,  for  those  who  see  thee  run. 

And  glance  and  glitter  in  the  son. 

Know  well  the  hide-and-seek  you  play 

With  dark  green  shade  and  sunny  day : 

Whirl  on  full  soft,  for  as  you  flow 

I  see  the  blue-eyed  heaven  below, 

I  hear  sweet  Nature  breath  her  prayer, 

And  worship  at  her  altar  there.  A.  W. 


SCOTTISH  AND  BALLAD  POIfiTBY. 

We  have  some  misgivitigs  about  the  foUowio^ 
diyision  of  our  Olio,  now  that  the  very  language 
of  our  "  auld  respectit  mlther"  is  nearly  banish- 
ed from  the  land.  More  indulgence  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  ahewn  to  the  Scottish  muse  by  the 
Southron  and  the  Irish  than  by  our  own  fasti- 
dious countrymen*  The  poetrf  of  the  land  of 
Bums,  Ramsay,  Hogg,  Fergpnsson,  and  Tanni- 
hill,  is  now  forced  to  hide  its  diminished  head 
in  the  most  obscure  corner  of  the  provineUl 
newspapers.  But  ws  feeling  bound  in  honour  and 
nationality  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  Scottish 
muse,  and  in  humble  dependanoe  upon  the  aid 
of  ''  Jameson's  Dictionary,"  to  those  ef  <mr 
readers  who  may  hare  had  the  miafortane  to 
forget  their  vefnacular  speech,  once  again  ven- 
ture forth  a  few  purely  Dorid  rhymes. 

The  first  three  pieces  in  this  section  are  the 
composition  of  three  brothers;,  members  of  one 
of  those  rural  or  pastoral  families  of  whidi  Scot- 
land is  so  justly  proud.  The  first  iras  i  diepherd 
lad  when  the  poem  whidi  bean  hie  datfie  vas 
written.  The  second  is  a  scholar ;  and  the  third, 
the  author  of  the  "  Fragment  df  a  True  Tale,"  i« 
perhaps  a  shepherd  also,  and  ambitious  to  become 
a  scholar  t  we  caimot  tell,  but  in  either  case  he 
if  nof  likflf  to  ifeMM  tlio  bvoib«flood« 
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A  WllttBtt  NIOBT  m  TttE  COVtftttt. 
By  John  Murray. 
Tfaw  gloMDin  hat  th«  lift  encircled  round. 
And  frme  the  field  the  warkmati  wendi  hie  way; 
The  kitchen  ingle  hat  a  rantin  touod. 
And  ilka  comer  ahinet  as  clear  as  day  ;— 
As  biytbe  a  scene  as  e^er  bloomed  in  May. 
Then  round  and  round  ilk  youngster  plants  a  stool. 
And  iperdlly  the  harmless  Chat  ensues; 
EVn  ©•  their  tricks,  when  bflirnies  at  the  lehool, 
They'll  raise  a  crack  wht-n  they  rin  scarce  o*  news — 
Or  Scotland*s  ballads  greedily  peruse. 
The  hsses  get  some  other  waik  in  hand— . 
Some  cardiu'  woo,  3ome  spinnin  at  the  wheel ; 
The  ploughmen  ulk  o*  tultltHtln*  land  \ 
How  they  can  draw  a  hihtbi  hxr  6r  drill. 
While  sdme  mainteeu  that  braidcatt  grows  it  well. 
Belyre  the  supper  *i  on  the  table  spread, 
Syne  ilk  ane  claims  his  horn  wi*  tenty  e'ej 
The  little  wee  things  by  the  nurse  are  fed, 
And  first  the  tpoonfn*  she  naun  always  pree  t 
As  some  stand  rotitid,  and  ane  siu  on  her  knee. 
The  readin*  past,*  the  auld  guldwife  comes  ben, 
It*B  like  she'll  say,  "O  bairns,  iu  wearin*  Ute  !»• 
Away  to  bed  slip  a*  the  boys  and  men. 
And  leare  abinc  them  Betty,  Jean,  and  Kate; 
Pain  Rab  wad  stay^-bnt  *lake  the  lad  *e  but  btate ! 
Now  Jean  draws  in  her  little  creepie-stool, 
And  frae  th«  papers  lets  her  curls  fiee^ 
The  other  twa  ntisca*  her  for  a  fool— 
They  little  wat  whar  Jeanie  means  to  be— 
She  soon  gets  up  and  slips  away  the  key. 
They  hadna  spiered  the  question^  «  Whar  ye  gaun?** 
Until  a  tlrl  struck  the  window  peen ; 
Jot  ere  they  gat  the  least  conjecture  drawn 
The  third  was  tint— and  wha  was  this  but  Jean  ?— 
The  tryste  wae  set  just  eight  nighu  past  yestreen. 
Around  the  comer  Jamie  sUiidt  bard  by ; 
A  sweet  rcoeption^  Mixed  wl*  other  charmsi 
TelU  him  that  pleasure's  ilnams  will  ne'er  rin  dry,— 
He  kisses  Jean,  and  looks  her  In  his  arms ; 
When  lovers  Meet  they  seldom  dread  alarms. 
Straight  to  ClM  bam  with  eager  step  they  draw, 
^  t^  tMr  coMfort  meet  a  weel  fiUed  mon  rf 
The  former  liad  some  donbu  o't  being  snaw. 
And  Tarn  had  tbmehan  ihera  the  hale  week  through; 
Sae  there  wae  focber  for  baith  horse  and  cow. 
Now  Jamie  fowi  hli  Jeanie  In  his  plaid  j 
She  whispering  says,  •«  It  smellft  as  gif  »t  were  new." 
Qoo  he,  «« It  Is  a  hansel  ftne  my  dad, 
The  aeist  I  get  it  tnann  be  spun  by  yon.** 
Syne  steals  a  kiss  ftte  Jetnie'i  glowln  mott. 
V6w  Jeanie  bloshee  at  the  tale  he  telU ; 
Her  cheek  grows  warm  wl*  modesty  and  Iotc, 
Through  pride  o'  conscious  worth  her  bosom  swells^ 
Vet  nought  she  asks^  and  nought  the  disapptoiresr— 
She  kens  to  speak,  it  Jamie  best  behovee. 

At  length  auld  honeM  ChmUyt  claps  his  wings, 
Wha's  erer  faithAi'  to  his  trust  at  TAtm. 
**  Oh,  time  is  Tanished  1"  ie  the  sang  he  sings, 
WbUk  makes  the  tear  to  start  in  Jennie's  e'e. 
While  Jamie  heavee  a  itgh  he  icerce  can  dree. 
They  U>wse  the  door  and  keek  up  to  the  ii/t 
In  hopes  that  chanty  had  a  traitor  been ; 
But  lake !  the  mmtm  H0ms  had  made  a  shift, 
And  CharlWt  win  was  scarcely  to  be  seen— 
The  door  stood  north,  and  they  by  east  had  gane. 
Now  Jamie  takee  a  shake  of  Jeanie*s  hand,^ 
The  wisest  man  could  ne*er  express  his  fiame  ; 
Their  innocence  the  enTious  con*dna  brand, 
They  set  the  nif  ht  when  they  should  taste  the  same : 
The  loren  part,  yet  bear  the  lovers*  name. 

♦Pamfly  worship. 

t The piadcirliiffliafmiacimrai* kept.   |Cook. 


OCR  Afir  AVLD  t6tfK. 

By  Jame$  Murray, 

Oh,  weels  me  on  the  bright,  and  the  warm  sunny  glens. 
And  the  bonny  heathy  hills,  and  the  fragrant  floWcry  dens, 
And  the  little  bnmles  gurgling  with  music  in  their  soun', 
A'  glenting  sae  sweetly  roun*  our  ain  auld  toun. 

Let  foreign  birkles  cnck  o'  their  groves  among  themsels, 
1  wad  rnther  hae  a  glitk  o'  the  purple  heather.bells. 
And  the  bonny  ewe-gowans  that  shed  their  sweets  aroun'. 
When  the  sun  blinks  biytbe  aboon  uur  ain  auld  toun. 
There's  something  ay  sae  kind  in  a  ceuthie  little  hatoe 
That  ilka  ane  has  felt,  though  he  mayna  gi'et  a  name ; 
And  weel  1  wat  were  I  to  scareh  the  wide  warld  roan', 
I  should  ne*er  find  aught  like  our  ain  auld  toun. 

Wi*  its  sonsie  lads  and  lasses  as  a  sunbeam  ever  kimt, 
And  iu  gash  auld  carles  in  their  Sunday  daithing  drest, 
And  its  gaucie  little  wifies  a'  toddlin'  up  and  doon  ;] 
Troth  there's  nae  place  to  me  like  oui  ain  auld  toun. 

In  the  lang  summer  days,  when  the  neebours  meet  at  e'en. 
And  the  bare-legget  laddies  stoutly  scamper  ower  the  green, 
Ye'll  hear  auld  warld  stories  as  the  joke  and  tale  gae 

roun*.. 
We've  right  ^neer  chape  aboot  our  ain  auld  toun« 

Then  the  langheaded  wabster  Meetf  the  roeet-fingered 

snab. 
And  the  spunky  Uttle  tailor  sae  trig  and  glib  o*  gab. 
And  the  braid-4houthered  smith  wha  sets  richt  tho  state 

affairs. 
And  to  a*  the  foes  to  Scotland's  weal  a  deadly  hatred 

bears. 

And  they  ken  about  the  Mexicans  t  and  warrlngs  o'  the 

Turks  1 
And  can  pose  yon  wi*  the  ehwg  o'  the  Chathams  and  the 

Burkes ! 
And  they're  awfu'  On  the  Autocrat,  the  ilMetlgnlng  loon ! 
O  wba's  lit^e  the  stateemen  0*  Our  ain  auld  tonn  f 

And  the  auld  lame  pensioners  they  youf  aboot  the  wars ; 
In  the  heat  o'  their  story  tbey  lay  bare  their  <*  cuU  and 

scars," 
And  brag  o'  the  days  when  they  mawed  the  Frenchmen 

doon — 
Ha !  we've  brave  auld  fhllows  yet  In  our  ain  wee  toun. 

But  at  kirk  my  heart  grows  grit  when  I  gaze  frae  pew  to 

pew. 
For  a*  the  weel-kent  Dioes  that  wont  to  meet  my  tiew; 
The  young  thrapple  up,  and  the  strangest  hae  their  day. 
And  the  auld  siller  pows  are  elyin'  away* 

I'm  young  and  yauld  enoo,  and  should  Fate  ca'  toe  away. 
To  warstle  wi'  the  warld  till  my  locks  be  thinned  and 

Should  the  time  at  length  arrive  that  my  straits  I  win 

aboOn, 
Then  Heeven  send  me  back  to  our  ain  anld  tonn  I 

For  I  fain  wad  look  on  heme,  and  wander  there  a  while. 
And  forget  the  weary  warld,  its  btutleand  iu  toil,  [doon, 
Wi'  some  auld  and  faithfu*  cronies  ere  the  sun  o'  lUe  gang 
And  be  laid  at  last  by  them  1  lo'e  in  our  auld  toon. 

A  FRAGMENT  OF  A  TBUB  TALE. 

By  ■  ■«      >  Murray^ 

The  moonbeam  waned,  and  the  drowning  flood 

Fell  fiast  on  the  dismel  plain. 
When  a  wandeicr  kaocked  at  a  rich  man's  gate ; 

Alas !  he  knocked  in  vain* 

Amid  the  blsM  of  lordly  pomp 

The  man  of  wealth  reclined,^ 
But  heeded  not  the  wanderer's  cry 

That  blent  with  the  angry  wind* 

But  aye  as  on  the  deepetilag  gns% 

Was  told  hto  mournful  ^j^ 
The  rich  man  tamed  h&a  \^  a^i^M) 

Kor  listened  to  hie  w^yj^ 
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The  wBnderer  dowly  torned  Mide 
And  tiglicd  a  hearenward  prayer. 

And  big  tears  courted  his  fomwed  cheek, 
For  he  knew  of  pity  there. 

•  •  •  • 

The  mora  rose  bright  o*er  land  and  sea, 
And  waked  the  world  to  smile ; 

The  peasant  left  his  lowly  cot, 
To  seek  the  field  of  toU. 

And  flir  aloft  the  smiling  son 

Dispersed  his  cheering  rays, 
WhUe  wild  birds  sang  tUl  the  foiest  rang 

With  a  tlionsand  joyoos  lays. 

Around  the  rich  man^s  stately  towers 
Two  children  gathered  flowers, 

In  childish  mirth  and  pleasantrie 
Wasting  the  sununer  hours. 

And  aye  as  from  the  daisy  meek 

They  scared  the  butterfly, 
Their  little  hearts  leapt  joyously 

As  it  flitted  gaily  by. 

And  aye  they  roamed  and  better  nMuned, 
Through  copee  and  forest  dell ; 

For,  Oh!  'Us  fisir  in  the  wild  greenwood. 
And  the  young  heart  loves  it  welL 

When  underneath  a  gnarled  oak. 
Which  marred  their  onward  way, 

A  poor  old  man  lay  stiff  and  cold, 
His  locks  were  silrer  gray ; 

And  the  merlin  hawk  and  raTen  dark 
Sung  hoarsely  o*er  the  prey. 

•  •  •  • 
Beside  his  ftrered  infimt's  conch 

An  anxious  father  prayed, 
And  morning  sent  his  early  beams 

Ere  the  mournful  watch  was  staid. 
<<  O  what  can  ail  my  little  boys  ?*' 

The  man  of  wealth  would  say; 
«  O  what  can  ail  my  merry  boys  ? 

They  left  me  well  to-day  !** 

And  erery  time  the  erening  breem 
Sighed  through  the  woody  Tale^ 

The  little  sufferers  wildly  gazed, 
But  could  not  tell  their  tale.^ 

«(0  what  can  ail P  O  what  can  ail  ?** 

The  mother  sad  would  say. 
The  fcTered  infants  only  moaned, 

«  His  locks  were  sllrer  gray." 

TO  BE  WBI8PSRBD. — A  BALLAD. 

Two  wallced  beneath  the  greenwood  tree^ 

Their  shadows  side  by  side ; 
What  mattereth  if  most  warily 

A  knife  the  one  did  hide. 

One  fell  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

One  shadow  fled  along ; 
What  mattereth  what  was  done  to  thee, 

The  bonny  leaTes  among. 
One  delved  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

One  shadow  up  and  down ; 
What  mattereth  then  what  lifteth  he. 

Or  what  he  putteth  down. 

One  walked  from  out  the  greenwood  tree, 

One  shadow  and  no  more ; 
What  mattereth  it  to  you  or  mt 

Why  two  not  as  before. 
*  *  •  •  • 

Underneath  the  greenwood  tree, 

Two  orphans  sit  at  play ; 
They  little  think  what  it  may  be 

That  noufisheth  the  weeds  so  gaj. 


A.W. 


REM AnONO  fUPEBgnnONS. — THE  BEATS  Of  THB 
WITCH. 

Noo  Catlaw,  late  sae  smilin*  fair, 
Is  looking  dreary,  cauld,  and  bare ; 
Half  seen  out  thro*  the  murky  air, 

Whase  drizzly  rains 
The  earth,  unable  to  hand  mair. 

Spreads  owre  the  plains. 

Nae  flowrie  wild  noo  sweetly  blaws ; 
Nae  birdie  warbles  i'  the  shaws; 
Nae  crystal  burnie  saftly  fa*s. 

But,  muddy^eep. 
It  onward  rushes,  like  the  fo*8 

On  Scylla*s  steep. 

How  eerie  now  the  Isla^  roar. 
As — madly  tearing  frae  iu  shore 
Trees,  banks,  and  rocks — it  rushes  o*er 

The  reeky  linn. 
Where  water-kelpies  neigh  meore! 

And  gallop  in. 
Koo  witches  broonustick  naigs  bestride ; 
Noo  water-wraiths  shriek  owre  the  tide  {    ; 
Noo  coffins  unsupported  glide 

To  human  view. 
And  deils  the  very  lightning  ride^ 

If  tales  be  true. 

Sae  stories  ran,  if  I  mind  right, 
Upon  ae  dark  December  night, 
When  I  had  wandered  o*er  the  height 

To  yon  wee  cot. 
To  see  if  a*  was  keeping  tight 

Wi*  Widow  Scott. 
There  Pedler  Peter  sat  iu*  vaunUe ; 
And  John  o*  Gill,  no  fou,  but  cantie ; 
And  here  my  douce-like  thrifty  auntie, 

Wi'  cards  an*  woo. 
Aye  drivin*  at  her  eeoin*  stentle. 

To  ca'  it  thro'. 
<«  I  dinna  ken,"  quoth  John  o'  Gill ; 
^  But,  gie  me  plenty  brown-atout  yill, 
I  think  I*d  meet  Auld  Nick  himsel*, 

E*en  in  yon  glack 
Whar  bogles  foil  on  you  pcdl.mell« 

And  stealt  your  pack.** 
«  Gude  safo*s  !**  said  annUe,  as  she  laise 
To  gar  the  Are  mair  cheerfti*  blaxe ; 
Syne  edgin*  in  hw  stool  side-ways^ 

To  steer  the  lights 
«  You  shoudna  say  sic  daft^like  says 

On  sic  a  night 
^  Ye  ne*er  should  say  a  word  uncivil, 
Kitlter  o*  dead  fouk  oi  the  DcfvU ; 
Ye  dinna  ken  what  awfu*  evil  — 

The  thought  should  dannt*s^ 
Sair  ance  they  tried  auld  Elder  Greville^ 

The  pick  o*  saunts. 
"  Ye  see,  when  Sappie  Epp  was  deein*— 
Wha  lang  was  kenned  tor  aiths  and  leein*, 
And  mair  than  ance  accused  o*  beiu* 

A  witch  and  mair — 
The  elder  gaed  out-owre  to  see  an* 

Gie  her  a  prayer. 

•*  It  was  an  awfu*  winter's  night-. 
The  Linn  was  roarin*  till  a  highu. 
I  malst,  beside  the  flre,  took  flight 

To  hear  the  wind, 
Noo  rattlin  loud,  and  then  ichuicht, 

Like  some  brute  kind. 
«  It  hailed,  and  snawed,  and  rained  thro'  itbsCi 
Tm  sure  I  never  saw  sic  weather ; 
And  sae  too  said  my  guid  auld  mitber, 

Deadan'awa; 
And  mony  a  time,  when  neighbours  gather, 

There's  hardly  twa 

«  But  what  decUre  the  dreadfu'  Uast 
Came  ■oath,  aad  Aorthi  aad  east,  and  wait ; 
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WhII«  Toioet  hinedy  and  tpnnkies  cut 

Their  flare  about ; 
You'd  thought  the  warld  wai  at  iti  last, 

Or  thereabout. 
*<  Bat  yet,  for  a%  the  elder  wandered.— 
And  aye  on  holy  texts  he  pondered^ 
Yet  thought  and  thought,  and  often  wondered 

To  find  that  he, 
Wha  kenned  the  road  lae  weel,  had  daundered 

Sae  aft  agee. 
^  At  length  he  came  where  Iila  hurled. 
And  ]a|»,  and  dash'd,  and  faem*d,  and  twirPd  ; 
When  iomething  cloee  beside  him  skirled 

Right  in  his  lug, 
Sae  loud  the  rery  stanes  a*  tirled 

That  built  the  brig. 
'*  Then  shapeless  things  came  flickering  by. 
Between  him  and  the  murky  sky; 
And  then  a  lang,  low,  fearfu*  cry 

Came  on  the  wind. 
And  put  him  In  an  eerie  way. 

Sad  state  o*  mind. 

M  Then  frae  the  crags  around  the  pool, 
Where  Steenie  drowned  himsel*  last  Yule, 
Loud  nickeringfl  came ;  syne  aoonda  o*  dool 

Were  fiiintly  heard ; 
And  they  wha'd  lang  lain  i*  the  mool 

Dim-like  appeared. 
^  Before,  the  ne'er  a  thing  could  ftar  him. 
But  noo  his  legs  wad  hardly  bear  him ; 
And  tho'  naught  durstna  touch  a  hair  o'm. 

Yet,  frae  that  night. 
His  looks  were  aye  some  harum-scarum, 

Wi' sic  a  fright. 

<*  Then  aye  was  heard  a  souf,  sou^  soufin*, 
Just  like  the  yird  aboon  the  coffin  ; 
Then  some  unearthly  sort  o*  laughin* 

Came  through  the  trees. 
(Troth,  John,  it's  true,  for  a'  your  daflin,* 

I  tell  nae  lees. 

**  *Tia  true  I  wasna  there  myseP, 
An*  sawna,  therefore,  what  I  tell ; 
But  Tibbie  Doeg,  and  Rachel  Bell, 

And  Widow  Watt, 
And  mair,  hao  lieard  Grerille  himsd* 

Say  mair  than  that.) 

<<  Aweel,  at  length  he  turned  the  knowe. 

And  gae  a  ca'  on  Jacob  Low  s 

And  sae  they  baith  gaed  thro'  the  kowe 

Unto  the  heugh, 
Whar  Eppie's  house— it's  lang  since  noot— 

Stood  lane  eneugh. 

^  Some  folks  sat  round  the  ingle  nook. 
But  nane  had  Tentured  yet  to  look 
On  her  wha,  howling  eurtet,  brook 

The  tempest's  pause ; 
And  then,  when  wind  the  cupples  shook, 

Lang  breathings  draws. 

^  The  lids  the  elder  drew  aside, 
But  sic  a  sight  his  een  did  bide  I — 
The  like  o't  ne'er  may  ane  betide^ 

Ko  eVn  my  faes— 
For  there  he  saw  a  bloody  tide 

Amang  the  claes. 

^  Her  een  rowed  awful  in  her  head. 
Syne  fixed  and  glassy,  like  the  dead ; 
And  then  her  teeth  sic  grindin'  nuule  t 

And  sic  a  yowl  I 
And  then  sic  cursin'  as  she  said  I 

And  bann'd  her  soul  t 

*(  O  sirs  I  O  sirs  I— it's  wae  to  see 

A  fellow-creature's  agony ; 

Bui  hear  her,  when  she's  gaun  to  dee, 

Swear  and  blaspheme, 
Has  ayo  a  something  in*t  to  me 

I< 


«<  The  elder  knelt  beside  his  chair. 
And  tried  to  gie  a  suitin*  prayer  ; 
But  scarcely  got  begun,  or  mair. 

When  he'd  be  icanr'd— 
She*d  swear  such  dreadfo*  aiths  as  ne'er 

On  earth  were  heard. 
*^  She  ra?ed — there  was  no  hideous  guilt 
But  she  had  haen  some  band  intiit; 
Fause  aiths  she'd  sworn,  and  blood  she'd  spilt. 

And  bound  hersel', 
Wi  them  wha  wi'  the  Deril  dealt, 

To  gang  to  hell  t 
**  Syne  whittret  brutes  would  scour  the  floor. 
An'  strange  like  raps  came  to  the  door, 
*  An'  noiaes,  like  an  earthquake's  roar. 

Came  through  the  gaTsl. 
Syne  fioflf,  floff,  floil^  came  aye  before 

Ilk  word  o'  GreTille. 
**  And  often  when  they  thought  her  gane, 
She'd  wake  again  wi'  eldritch  grane. 
And  aye  her  hollow  een  wad  strain 

To  see  some  sight ; 
And  then  she'd  pluck  the  claes,  and  then 

Lie  straight  outright. 
<<  At  length  the  rattle  in  her  throat. 
Told  plainly  death  was  noo  her  lot; 
And  sae  it  was— few  minutes  brought 

Rest  to  her  clay. 
Her  spirit  fled-^-what  road  it  sought 

I  canna  say. 
^^  But  a'  were  happy  when  the  spade 
Had  clapped  the  graTO  where  she  was  laid  \ 
And  mooy  ane  miair  earnest  said 

Their  erenin'  prayers. 
And  better  ions  and  parents  made 

In  after  yean."  W.  K. 

8QN«. 

By  John  Nevay* 
When  o'er  the  hill  the  gowden  moon 

Lights  the  tired  reapers  to  repose. 
Oh,  I'll  be  near  your  father's  ha'. 

Where  the  sweet-singing  bumie  rows. 
O'er  moor  and  dale  I'll  hie  to  thee, 

Bren  as  a  bird  unto  its  nest ; 
For  the  lore  that  liveth  in  my  heart 

Mann  flnd  its  home  in  thy  downy  breast. 

My  Peggy  dear !  'neath  the  bright-red  rowan, 

O  let  us  twa  be  blest  ance  mair  I 
An'  I  will  breathe  my  soul  to  thee, 

Like  morning's  sun  to  the  lily  fair; 
Or  where  the  bonny  young  gnigne-tree  grows 

On  the  thymy  brae  aboon  the  stream  ; 
But  its  murmur  scarcely  will  we  hear 

For  the  sweeter  music  o*  lore's  sweet  themeu 

Our  hearts  will  meet,  and  gladly  sweet, 

Like  sounds  melting  into  harmonic ; 
For  the  chords  o'  lore  are  smiles  an'  joys. 

An'  the  joy  o'  heaven  is  in  thy  ee. 
Our  souls  will  meet,  like  the  odours  sweety 

Of  summer's  roses  wet  wi'  dew  ; 
An'  the  tow  unspoken  sliall  nc*er  be  broken— 

What  'fails  the  tow  when  lore  is  true ! 

The  moon  has  domb  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 

The  Tale  is  flooded  wi'  silver  light ; 
An'  it  seems  a  land  o'  peace  an'  joy, 

Sae  sheen,  the  night  is  not  like  night  t 
O'er  moor  an'  dale  I  hie  to  thee, 

Btcu  like  a  bird  unto  ita  nest ; 
For  the  lore  that  fluttereth  in  my  heart 

Maun  flnd  its  home  in  thy  balmy  breast. 

PRINOB  CBARLBfl  BI»WAltD*9  liABT  VIBW  OF 
«50TX^XWD- 

BgDatii^Y^dder.. 
PareweU  to  thee,  Scotland^  ^v«  <f<c^^^  ^  bWghted, 
aisles  are  stsep'4  i^^J^^  \Aao^«« ^"^  >»»▼••. 
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And  I,  who  th^  WTOUp  wUk  tlf  awffnl  WMld  haT» 
righted, 

Am  tott*d  like  9,  fugitifd  lerf  on  |b«  w»Te ! 
ImpellM  to  th^  piiriui(  l»y  gold  and  bf  Tengeanoe, 

My  foemfo  ara  iwift  as  iba  4(orm«driven  rack  s 
From  the  fiemy  brutal    IribM    U^eyVe   selected   their 
engipaib 

The  beaglea  and  blood-honnds  are  scenting  my  track. 
Farewell  to  the^i  Scotland,  thy  hills  are  rac4^ing| 

80  biAgles  and  hlood-hounds  can  track  as  they  may ; 
Bot  my  heart  to  its  centre  if  woqnded  and  bleedings 

For  thousands  whp  fell  on  Culioden*s  dark  day. 

The  hiU«fui*s  howl  and  kha  lora  widaw's  waitings. 
Commingle  al  midnight,  'midst  tampest  and  rain ; 
And  the  red  maunlain^straamlats  by  spionUlering  shial- 

Brawl  hoarsely  and  flareely  the  dirgt  of  tha  slain. 
The  chieftains  and  haroea  who  followed  my  banner, 

Are  pining  in  dungeons,  and  blaacliing  on  walls ; 
Or,  stripped  of  their  all,  saring  conscience  and  bonoar, 

The  grass  growing  rank  on  thair  beartha  and  their 
halls. 
Farewell  (a  thee,  Scotland,  thy  lofUetl  monntain 

Is  fading  and  blending  with  ocean  and  sky, 
I  groan — for  my  tears  are  dried  up  at  the  fountain, 

A  wanderer  Tre  lived,  and  an  exile  111  die, 

The  next  Bonf  we  publlah  under  protest, 
"  Mary  Williamsoa"  Is  no  doubt  a  very  pretty 
Scottish  ballad,  but  unfortunately  it  is  <'  Jeanie 
Morison"  diluted.  Th«re  is,  however,  merit, 
and  great  merit,  in  feeling,  admiring,  and  suc- 
cessfully imitating  Motherwell's  exquisite  ballad ; 
and  as  the  author  of  **  Mary  Williamson"  is  a 
young  working  man,  we  commend  this  one  spe. 
cimen  of  his  first  attempts  at  song  writing  to  the 
good-liking  of  our  readers,  without  wishing  him 
to  believe  that  he  is  yet  a  lyrical  poet ;  a  delu- 
sion very  easily  created^  as  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  and  which  sometimes  prove*  of  mis- 
chievous  ti^ndency. 

MART  WILLIAIISOir. 

Ya  pass  by,  Mary  Williamioni 

As  me  yeM  never  seen— 
And  can  ye  hae  forgotten,  then. 

The  happy  time  that*s  been  f 
When  bairns  baith  we  played  eursaU 

The  lee-iang  summer  day. 
Till  gloamin  closed  the  vioiei*s  %H 

And  hushed  the  linnet*s  lay. 

Ye  mind,  dear  Mary  Williamion^ 

We  wandered  by  yon  stream, 
And  cuUeo  the  fairest  flowrets  there 

To  be  a  diadem. 
While,  fondly  hanging  on  ray  neck, 

IM  place  it  on  your  brow, 
And  kiss  your  chrek,  and  hear  yon  say^ 

*•  Oh,  how  1  love  you  now."' 

Ye  mind  too,  Mary  Williamsoni 

How  aft  we  sought  the  brae. 
To  read  tor  hours  the  simple  tales 

That  Bsade  our  heart*  sae  wMb 
I  yet  conid  tell  the  thymy  bank 

We  made  our  seat  at  e'en, 
But  maybe  ye've  forgutiea,  now, 

The  happy  time  that's  been. 

I  mind  yet,  Mary  Williamson, 

The  hour  ye  left  the  glen, 
•    Whan  baith  onr  bearu  were  Uka  t^  bnak> 

That  scarce  before  knew  pain. 
I  think  I  see  your  gushing  een. 

And  hear  yon  sabbing  saif^» 
Ak  1  Mary,  a'  my  troublaa  since^ 

Una  bean  fisr  lass  to  baai^. 


I*vo  wandsr^d,  Mary  WiUlaispoii» 

Thro*  many  a  land  sinsyne, 
But  never  yet  hae  met  a  heart 

Wha>  strings  could  tbHIl  to  mine. 
And  aft  I've  wondered,  when  I  rogmad 

Alaiig  yon  distant  sea, 
If  I  were  still  as  dear  to  yen 

As  ye  were  then  tQ  me, 
i'va  seen  yon,  Mary  Willlaipwit 

But,  oh,  how  changed  ys  scem, 
Praa  that  same  little  happy  ^lUd, 

The  seraph  0*  my  dream* 
The  bloom  o'  womanhood  has  placed 

Its  beauty  on  your  brow«- 
But,  oh,  I  foar,  ye  cannot  say, 

•<  Oh,  bow  I  love  you  now." 
But  joy,  sweet  Mary  Williamson, 

Within  your  boaom  he, 
Altho'  a  cup  0*  wrstchedneas^ 

Be  a*  that's  left  to  me, 
1*11  love  you  aye — Pll  bless  yon  bj% 

That  joy  may  still  be  mine ; 
And  in  my  dreams  embrace  the  child. 

Who  loved  me  lang,  lang  syaSb  W.  K. 

This  seetion  we  olese  with  a  spirited  lyric, 
which,  if  not  purely  Scottish,  Is  of  a  kindred  race. 

BONO  OP  THB  MORSBMEN. 

Tbe  oeean  shakes  his  angry  brow. 

He  rages  for  his  prey, 
Bat  shall  we  heed  the  tempest  now  ? 

Ye  thousand  barques  away  f 
Away  !  each  gallant  mast 

Shall  bend  beneath  the  gala, 
As  the  rsed  bows  to  tbe  blast, 

In  the  tempest: beaten  vale. 
Before  wa  reach  the  sea-girt  land, 

Where  the  blncTayad  8aions  dwell. 
Where  the  blood  lies  led  on  the  thirsty  sand, 

To  mark  where  our  fathers  fell. 
Ye  sons  of  the  mountaint  rrjoice  In  your  pight, 
'TIS  the  sword  of  revenge  waves  us  on  X9  the  fight 
On  high  the  seaman  soars 

To  chant  his  dismal  tale— - 
How  the  storm  will  strew  the  ahor««, 

Ure  the  eaitem  sky  turns  pale. 
We  listen  to  the  crashing  noise, 

As  the  angry  waters  roll ; 
We  love  to  hear  the  tempcat's  vak^— 

'TIS  mnsic  to  the  soul-i-. 
We  laugh  at  the  rage  of  the  fiaaming  wavr| 

We  laugh  at  the  north  wlnd*s  wrath  1 
What,  what  can  dannt  the  breathless  bravs^ 

Who  tread  in  gloiy's  path  ?  («e^i 

Howl  on  resistless  blast,  that  dwellaat  'mid  thtaortbera 
We  love  to  hear  your  voica,  (or  you  hear  us  to  the  ib^ 
As  the  flood  foams  down  tka  rock. 

We  ruah  into  the  fray, 
For  we  love  the  battle  shook, 

As  the  eagle  loves  his  prey; 
Our  eyelids  scorn  repose. 

Tin  our  swords  are  drunk  with  pra^ 
The  cursed  name  of  our  fiithars'  foes 

Shall  perish  evermore ; 
For  we  have  girded  on  their  blades^ 

To  tread  their  glorious  path  ; 
Wi'ep  on  1  weep  on !  ye  blua-eyci  mald% 

The  whirlwind  of  our  wrath 
Shall  leave  not  a  lover,  a  brathar,  a  aha, 
For  the  vengeanee  of  Norsamaa  can  never  eipiia» 
And  wh«n  the  Saxon  fba 

Has  sunk  beneath  our  blades^ 
'TIS  then  to  fbaat  wa  go^ 

Beneath  the  forest  ahadas  3 
With  geaeroos  cops  of  the  Uood-vad  wina 

We  nmsa  the  iklntiag  soul, 
1  ill  the  warrior  gloiwa  with  ^lya  divlns^ 

Deep  drawn  Awa  the  fNualBf  bew^ 
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Oar  ipiriti  roain  thro'  Odin*s  1i»w«r>i 

Btfopcl  the  deep-grefn  aeR, 
Where  the  Ghilliof  tenpett  never  leirerfi 
Where  the  howl  if  ever  free } 
Til  thue  that  the  oceao-bome  mos  of  the  north 
To  the  6ght,  gn4  the  feait,  and  tbf  w^iwiai  ffO  fortlv 
Thou  Yut  nnfathottiM  deep, 
Whose  waters  nerer  vast, 
Thy  warrior  eoTfrelfnt  iweep 

O'er  thy  nuioy^urrowed  brete* ; 
Tbtn  let  thy  billows  bear  we  fiut, 

To  the  white-haired  Saxons'  home  | 
Let  the  hoarse  winds  bend  es^h  onlTerlBr  aiMt; 

Till  It  kiss  thy  chuminf  foam*! 
Now  o'er  the  mounuin  surf e  we  fo^ 

The  northern  blast  our  guide  t 
We  mount  their  threatening  crests  of  snow. 
As  the  sea-bird  mounts  the  tide. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  ere  the  morrow's  sun  has  kissed  the 

burning  wave, 
The  sans  of  Odin  shall  have  won  a  kindgom  or  a  gra^e. 

H. 

THB  LAtT  PLAOUV  09  BOYPT. 

•*  And  It  eame  to  {mh.  that,  at  midnight,  the  Lomo  imote  all  the 
Dnt.boni  In  the  land  of  BgyiK,  firom  the  Hrtt-born  of  Pharaoh  that 
ttt  aa  bla  tHront,  un|o  th«  ditUiorn  of  tbs  eaptive  that  was  la  the 
dttDftfn}  sad  all  the  flrat-born  (/cattle. 

**  Aid  Pbaroah  rota  up  m  the  night,  he  and  all  hit  terranti,  and 
all  the  EgrptiADa  >  and  there  waa  a  great  ery  la  Esypl ;  i»r  thete 
v«  Ml  a  houae  vhera  (hew  waa  not  eoe  dsad."«^«0tf.,  aa.,49,9Q. 

I  look'dy  and,  lo !  a  city  Mr,  amid  the  twilight  gray, 
Encased  in  rich  magnificence  and  glittering  array ; 
Whose  mighty  towers  and  battlements,  ascending  fhr  on 

high, 
Msthooght  they  ralnly  tried  ta  reach  the  mansions  of  the 

Iky. 
The  gilded  domes  and  palaces  which  in  the  sun-ray  shone^ 
Cuotd  boast  the  glories  of  the  sky  to  rival  them  alone  i 
And  giant  warHora,  fierct  and  grUm  leoUiied  in  soft  re- 

Ks^er  dreamluf  of  the  great  I  AM,  whose  might  ezoeU*4 

their  (bes. 
Despite  the  wonders  he  had  done  so  lately  In  their  land. 
They  trusted  in  their  idols  dum^  who  litUe  aid  could 

lend. 

I  iook'd,  and,  lot  a  river  greal,  whaaa  waters,  deep  and 

broad, 
Were  rushing,  with  o'erwhelminf  force  and  tey,  on  thair 

road; 
And,  when  I  saw  its  mighty  swsll,  and  heaid  its  deaftninf 


Methought  I  heard  the  thunder's  rail,  and  saw  red  light. 

nings  dash, 
4s  if  the  caveme  of  the  earth  with  flrnr  had  shook  awhile. 
When  Nature's  stem  conunand  broke  forth,*  so  rush'd 

the  ftuitAil  NUe. 

I  lookM  beyond  the  dly  walls,  and  saw,  with  pity  great, 
A  tribe  forlorn  and  destitute,  of  low  and  mean  estate : 
Twas  Israel's  seed,  iu  bondage  held,  by  Pharaoh's  cruel 

hand; 
And  deep  and  awftol  wave  the  wrongs  of  this  appssesed 

band; 
Por,  in  their  labour,  hard  and  great,  their  maatara  grieved 

them  sore ; 
Thdr  cries  for  pity  pass'd  iinheard«.ia  vaia  did  they  im- 

plore; 
rer  hardened  ware  the  hearta  of  thoea  who  made  them 

hew  and  build. 
In  crowded  lanes,  in  forests  dense,  or  In  the  open  field. 
And,  as  I  Iook'd,  a  man  of  GoD  amid  this  tribe  aroe^-. 

Fear  not/*  said  he,  with  accenu  mild,  **  though  girded 

by  your  foea; 
The  Lord  of  Armica  is  your  God,  and  who  can  conquer 

him? 
Though  now  la  llfo  your  state  be  low,  befoia  his  sight 

you  seem 


Of  more  importance  than  the  hosts  on  Egypt's  haughtj 

ahore; 
And  toon  tha  power  which  mocks  you  now  ghall  ne'er 

oppress  you  more. 
But  let  each  heart  and  hand  to  Him  who  reigns  on  high 

above 
Be  lifted  up  in  prayer  divine,  and  truet  his  gracious  love. 
A  ray  of  hope  now  burst  anew,  and  eheer'd  eaah  drooping 

n^lnd — 
They  bow'd  their  hfada  to  Jacob's  Goo  with  gratitude 

unfeign'd. 
Now,  hidden  in  th«  gloQm  of  pight,  the  earth  enshroud^ 

lay; 
And  now  th#  city's  busy  hto  had  died  far,  far  away ; 
And  nothing  broke  ibe  silence  mild  which  reigned  far 

around. 
Except  the  rushiof  ot  the  Nile,  whose  feariul  rolling 

sound 
Portended  to  each  guilty  one,  who  started  from  his  rest, 
A  dire  revenge  for  wrongs  whioh  sprung  within  his  hiddeu 

breast. 

«  <»  *  a 

But  now  the  mournful  seene  is  chang'd  from  gloomy 

silence  deep, 
And  through  those  haughty  palaces  tha  moaning  windi 

now  crrep. 
Now  fierce  and  fiercer  still  they  blow;  afar  is  heard  tht 

crash 
Of  angry  Thunder's  hoary  bolts  ;  and  now  in  Airy  dash 
And  bound  from  side  to  side^T-ibeu  pause — then  onward| 

on  they  sii  in^, 
The  foaming  waters  of  the  Nile,  till  earth's  foundations 

ring. 
See,  lo.  It  comes !— >with  hasty  strides  it  marches  swi(^ 

along ! 
Now,  o>r  the  city's  golden  head,  ten  thousand  lightnlnff 

throng ; 
And  pealing  thunders,  fierce  and  loud,  are  rushing  to  and 

fro. 
And  all  is  d«ik,  aara  when  iUum'd  hj  the  red  lightning'g 

glow. 
Behold  yon  tow'ring  battlemente«how  beautiful  they  sean^ 
While,  gleaming  like  a  meteor  bright,  amid  the  lurid 

beam. 
They  quake—they  tottar.-4own  they  foil— thaae  mighty 
•     turreU  high  1 
Affrighted  at  the  dreadful  shodi,  their  wretehad  inmatet 

fiy. 
They  fly—bnt  inta  Kllus*  surge,  who  swiftly  onward 

bore; 
They  struggle  in  his  vagingwavea— then  sink,  to  riaa  no 


Heard  ye  that  slirill  and  piercing  cry  aeeendlng  through 

the  gloom? 
'Tis  some  sad  mothtr  o'er  her  child  lamenting  at  its  doom. 
For  what  can  hush  a  mother's  love  ?— Hark !  there  it  pealt 
,     again  1 
Another,  and  anothar  still  1— why  all  this  mournful 

strain  ? 
Why  all  those  doleful  cries  and  groans  that  fearfully  ariaa^ 
And,  spreading  far  asunder,  burst  beneath  the  frowning 

skies? 
Say,  can  it  be  the  «i|i«ena  who  raise  that  fearful  wall, 
Who  lately  rereii'd  in  the  thonght  that  none  cuuld  thaai 

assail. 
And  who  had  mockM  JehovaVi  pow«r,  analaved  his  choftm 

race. 
For  which  hia  vengeance  surely  falls  on  this  devoted  place  ? 
Hark  !  theee  tremendoua  bursts  again,  aaoending  fisr  on 

high. 
Which  seem  to  drown  the  thunderbolts  that  cr'rywhera 

do  fiy. 
Now  Nature  quakes^  and  quakca  again.    In  Egypt  ne'er 

waa  heard, 
And  never  shall  be  heard  again,  ineh  eriea  aa  now  wara 

feared 
Unto  the  host  of  Ueav'n  abo?«.  From  PhaiaoVs  mighty 

throne 
E'an  to  tht  captive'!  lowlj  «^vi  \ui^  HaaVn'a  vtvanga 

waa  thrown.^  ^"*  * 
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And  now  thofe  haughty  palacei  earthquakes  ha^e  rent  in 

twain— 
Now  Iirael*i  cauae  arenged  ii,  and  Egypt^s  flrit.bom 

Caledomius. 


NOTHING.      A  POBM.* 
«•  AdorMttalmmD  ▼tnmL.'*^.HBNKtci»BBOOoaAif. 
••TtMOMtblog,  •Maifi^''— OraBLiA 

ChriMtmat,  183&. 

Janni  approaches ;  eight  days  and  he*s  hare^ 
And  I  no  gift  to  offer  the  new  year ! 
Is  then  the  fountain  of  my  wit  quite  dry, 
And  will  no  drop  distil  from  Castaly  ? 
And  mnst  the  year*s  old  tollmnn— *twere  absurd- 
See  me  pass  by  without  a  single  word  ? 
Bather  let  me  in  a  new  track  explore 
Some  theme  no  minstrel  erer  woke  beftnre. 

These  thlngSi  my  Muse,  rerolring  in  her  mind* 

Nothing  (nor  think  that  nought)  hath  chanced  to  find  | 

Nothing  excels  the  ruby's  purple  glow, 

Nothing  the  golden  wealth  of  Mexico  I 

Look  here,  my  friends,  lend  me  each  man  his  ear^ 

A  thing  ne'er  heard  before  prepare  to  hear  I 

All  other  themes  have  daim'd  the  poet's  fire^ 

Nothing  hath  faiPd  as  yet  the  bard  t'  inspire  I 

As  far  as  earth  or  ocean's  arms  extend 

Nothing  exists  without  or  birth  or  end ; 

Nothing  immortal  is  by  all  oonfest ; 

Nothing,  in  erery  point  of  view,  is  blest ! 

Yet  such  the  attributes  of  power  diyine^ 

Is  aught  then  God,  to  aught  shall  altars  shine; 

Nothing  more  jocund  than  Apollo's  rays 

When  on  the  gardens  of  the  East  he  plays ! 

Than  flowery  meadows  Nothing  is  more  £idr  t 

Nothing  more  gentle  than  a  breath  of  air ; 

Nothing  in  war  is  sacred  and  secure ; 

Nothing  in  peace  is  just,  in  treaties  sure  I 

^  Ha]»py  who  Nothing  has,"  a  bard  doth  sing; 

No  wiles  he  dreads,  nor  thleres,  nor  fires,  nor  Swing  f 

No  lengthen'd  suits  in  chanceful  Chancery, 

Nor  aught  hath  he  to  do  with  lawyer's  fte  I 

The  stoic,  who  resigns  all  things  to^fitte^ 

Nothing  adaures,  with  Nothing  is  datel 

**  Nothing  I  know,"  said  he  who  knew  the  most,  ~i 

A  wisdom  now,  f  the  uniTersal  boast ! 

Nothing  the  young  man  studies  hard  at  school — 

Such  knowledge  hath  adranoed  full  many  a  fool. 

Know  Nothing,  and  you'll  know  at  last,  I  ween^ 

The  secret  of  the  Sage-forbidden  bean. 

Th*  alchymist,  (trusting  the  false  god  of  theft,) 

Whom  his  own  toil  and  trouble  hire  bereft 

Of  all  his  gold  and  patrimonial  ground, 

Shuts  out  the  light  of  day  and  busy  sound. 

And  Nothing  seeks  though  he  hath  Nothing  ibund. 

Nothing— wkmtitdi  by  geodatic  chain — 
Nothing  can  measure  o'er  the  boundless  main^ 
Or  mark  the  roods  the  desert  may  contain. 
To  sage  Apollo  Nothing  is  unknown, 
Nothing  is  loftier  than  the  starry  throne  ! 
Nothing  the  strength  of  the  sun's  light  may  shame, 
Nothing  more  pure  than  spark  of  hearenly  flame ! 
And  Brougham  1 — ^wide,  wide,  'tis  true  thy  range  of 

thought  I 
Who  throughout  Nature  hast  thy  wisdom  sought— 
Nothing  to  deck  thg  mind  is  yet  unbought  I 

Withouten  substance  Nothing  yet  hath  been 
By  finger  touched,  and  without  colour  seen, 
Nothing  deaf  hears,  without  a  yoice  can  beg, 
Flies  without  wings,  or  walks  without  a  leg  I 
Nothing  on  Nothing  moTiog,  Nothing  buoy'd, 
Wanders  throughout  the  rast  and  jjNithless  Toid  ! 


*  Poema  Joannis  Paaseratii,  Regii  in  Academla  Pariai. 
enai,  Profeasoris,  ad  Omatissimum  yirum  Errioum  Mem- 
mium.  (Written  about  Christmas,  300  years  ago.)  For 
original  poem,  ride  Johnson's  ^  Life  of  Rochester.'^ 

4  It  was  the  translation,  not  the  oriainal.  that  was  Uk' 
ditod  in  this  ""^  o^intottsel." 


Nothing  '«  mors  usefol  than  the  leech's  art. 
Thou,  then,  that  art  transflz'd  with  Cupid's  dart. 
No  longer  trust  Thessalian  witches's  skill. 
Nor  think  with  Cretan  herbs  to  cure  thine  ill ; 
Nothing  will  cure  tiie  wound  that  dart  has  made ; 
Nothing  has  power  to  call  the  dreary  shade 
Across  the  waters  of  the  Styx  conrey'd. 
Nothing  old  Pluto's  stony  heart  will  turn, 
Anest  Fate's  scissors  and  the  dreling  urn  I 
When  o'er  the  TiUn  youth  Jore's  thunder  broken 
Nothing  surpass'd  in  power  that  lightning-stroke ; 
Nothing  extends  beyond  the  world's  wide  walls ; 
Nothing  th'  immorul  deities  appals ! 
But  why  attempt  its  endless  might  to  prore, 
Nothing  exoelleth  Hope,  and  Faith,  and  Loti^ 
Nothing  ouUhineo  the  attributes  of  Jore ! 
*Tis  time  laborious  trifling  have  an  end, 
Lest,  if  I  farther  this  fine  web  extend. 
You  deem  those  lines  to  which  my  Muse  gires  birth, 
As  spun  Arom  Nothing,  so  as  Nothing  worth. 

SONNETS. 
Bg  Uajor  Colder  CampbetL 
When  foredoomed  loTeis  first  behold  each  other, 

Portents  of  good  or  ill  the  scene  attend 
Unnoted  and  unknown  !  When  I,  my  friend, 

First  met  thee,  (ihee,  now  dearer  than  a  brother !) 
It  was  the  omen  season,  HaUofoe^en — 

And  the  first  look  the  one  gaTO  to  the  other 
Bound  each  to  each  I  Yet  trivial  was  the  aoenc^ 

And  unaccompanied  by  nature's  charms^ 
That  link  true  lovers  to  encircling  arms 

By  sights  and  sounds  of  beauty.    Forest  green. 
Half-hid  in  snow,  nor  welly-wood  was  there, 

Nor  fiowery  field,  nor  mountain  bare  and  bold, 
But  the  bright  &ggot  to  fend  off  the  cold. 

And  laughter  loud,  that  pierced  the  frosty  air  1 

80NNST8  ON  THE  MONTHS. 

The  following  complete  tbe  Rural  Calendar  of 
tlie  months^  of  which  we  gave  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  months  upon  a  former  occasion. 

NOVBBIBBR. 

The  trees  are  near  undraped,  and  every  gale 
Thins  the  sere  brotherhood  of  leaves  that  clin|^— 
Last  of  their  race— to  the  gray  twigs,  and  sing 
Their  latest  songs  with  melancholy  waiL 
Cold  rain  and  sleet,  and  the  round  pattering  hail 
Drive  through  the  gorges  of  the  hUla,  and  sweep 
Across  the  plains ;  while  blinded  cattle  creep 
'Neath  the  tall  hedge  or  mossy  thicket-pale. 
Tlie  dank,  drenched  earth  is  comforUess  ;  the  woo^i 
*Refl  of  their  parent  trees  by  mighty  winds-* 
Look  sad(  torn  ocean  lifts  his roarinf  floods 
Up  to  the  sky,  and  strews  the  beach  with  wrccka. 
Howl,  storm  !  my  spirit  loves  your  violence  ;  aadfiadi 
A  joy,  ecstatic  deep,  in  your  terrific  freaks. 

DECBMBBB. 

The  fields  are  emptied  of  the  sweet-brsathM  kine  ; 
The  woods  are  shelterless ;  the  mountain.JinMk, 
That  scarce  in  Summer's  fisoe  had  dared  to  look. 
Now  foams  along,  and  scorns  a  narrow  line. 
Rivers  spill  o*er  thdr  banks,  and  madly  tine,* 
Thundering  with  waste  of  waters  to  the  sea. 
Clouds  drop  thdr  snowy  burthens  silently ; 
And  leafless  trees  in  fleecy  vestments  shincb 
Last  of  the  Months  and  merriest  /—for  with  thee— 
Like  old  Silenus  and  his  company- 
Comes  ancient  Christmas,  with  a  jocund  train— 
With  dance,  and  frolic,  and  the  wassail-bowl ! 
Thy  festive  charm  long,  long  may'st  thou  retain, 
Joiner  of  Mends,  and  soft'ner  of  the  soul  I 

JANUARY. 

The  depth  of  Winter !— StiUy,  but  Uiiidfaigly» 
Deep-burying  all  of  earth,  in  one  wide  graven 
Fast  falls  the  flaky  snow.— What  aow  can  save 
*  Tine-^o  nige,**i^wwsr. 
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Tlie  traTeller  slnkingf  on  the  moor  to  die  ? 

What  cheers  the  shepherd^s  heart,  while,  loneeomely, 

He  buAits  with  the  storm,  and  winds  that  rare 

Load  on  th*  eternal  hill?,  and  fears  to  have 

A  liteless  burial,  and  no  mourner  nigh  ? 

Now  the  froien  soil  is  hardened  into  rock  ; 

Broad  waters  are  bridged  o^er  with  ice,  and  bear 

The  heavy  waggon,  and  a  sportive  throng 

That,  to  and  fro,  glide  rapidly  along. 

Home^  now,  has  charms  untold  ;  and  numbers  flock 

Round  the  big  lire  that  blazes  everywhere.* 

FEBRUARY. 

The  river  sirayeth  at  its  own  sweet  will f 

Swoirn  by  the  melting  snows  and  deluge  rains 

Spilling  its  waters  oVr  the  grassy  plains ; 
And  a  hoarse  brook  is  Summer's  tinkling  riU. 
A  few  faint  snow-spots  linger  on  the  hill. 
High  on  its  unsunnM  side ;  the  woods  and  lanes, 

Dank,  bedded  leaves,  torn  branches the  remains 

Of  greedy  storms — the  blusterer's  relics^fiU. 
But  blue^eyed  Spring  is  struggling  into  life, 
And  feebly  laughs,  and  lisps  her  earliest  words. 
The  snow-drop  peeps ;  the  voice  of  singing  birds 
Is  heard  again ; — the  blackbird's  warble  brief — 
And  the  sweet  song  that  tumbles  from  the  sky. 
The  woodlark's,  throstle's,  wren's  soft  minstrelsy — 

*  I  should  have  said  every wliere  but  in  "  the  huts 
where  poor  men  lie*"— the  hovels  of  the  dcetitutc.  Have 
pity  upon  them,  ye  rich  !  Ilave  pity  upon  the  wretched 
poor  I 

t  The  river  gUdetk  at  its  own  sweet  will.— /For A«por<^. 


HARCH. 
March  has  a  greener  verdure  for  the  mead, 
And  for  o'erarching  heaven  a  livelier  blue ; 
Her  clouds  more  fleecy  are,  more  lightsome  too, 
And  mom  and  even  bum  with  paly  red ; 
In  pranksome  mood  they  troop  it  overhead. 
Or  side  by  side  in  stilly  clusters  lie, 
Leaning  their  cheeks  together  lovingly. 
March,  of  the  gusty  breath  I  a  snow-white  bed 
Of  wood-nnemonies  is  strewn  for  thee ; 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  crocuses 
Attend  thee  with  their  loving  companies, 
And  wait  upon  thy  steps  devotedly. 
With  ptarry  pilewort- flowers  thy  chaplet^s  made, 
And  all  thy  wind-blown  tresses  garlanded. 

APRIL. 

Lo!  the  full  march  of  Spring !— And  now  Uis  sweet 
In  woods,  beneath  the  budding  trees,  to  rest, 
And  hear  the  young  rook  clamour  in  his  nest ; 
Or,  'mid  the  blooms,  upon  the  orchard-seat. 
With  vernal  songs  around,  and  the  lamb's  bleat 
Coming  from  fields  between  the  blossoms  seen, 
With  knots  of  cowslips  spotting  o*er  their  green. 
And  sweet  it  is  to  stroll,  with  lingering  feet. 
Along  the  primrose-sprinkled  banks  of  brooks 
That  seem  to  bring  glad  tidings  from  the  hills — 
Brooks  big  with  vernal  showers — and  frequent  fright, 
The  oft-heard  cuckoo  from  his  hiding  nooks. 
Sweet  is  the  sheen  of  clustering  daffodils ! 
And  daisies  lavish  of  their  red  and  white  I 

W.  H. 
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CHAPTER  3Cn. 

The  Denouement. 
It  will  scarcely  be  remembered  how  we  left 
Blanche  Delamere,  after  having  solemnly^  if 
silently,  given  her  troth.plight,  aodjustas  she 
and  fier  lover  joined  their  waiting  friends,  under 
the  magnificent  guardian  beeches  in  front  of 
Holy  Cross,  on  the  day  of  her  coming  of  age, 
and  on  the  eve  of  Frederick  Leigh  ton's  depart- 
ure from  England  for  a  period  of  years. 


It  was  Blanche  who  first  courageously  spoke, 

''  Dr  Leighton  leaves  to-morrow,  Dr  Hayley. 
Having  advised  or  approved  my  strong  measure 
&bout  the  poor  negroes^  he  goes  to  ensure  its 
success  by  his  personal  superintendence." 

''  So  soon  ?"  replied  the  good  Doctor. 

*'  Ay,  make  much  of  me  to-night,  ladies,"  said 
Leigbton  with  gaiety  somewhat  forced  ;  '^  You 
may  not  see  me  for  three  years  again : — I  wish 
roach  to  visit  the  United  States ;  from  thence  I 
can  easily  procure  a  vessel  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  realize  a  boy's  classic  dreams,  by  visit, 
ing  Greece.  1  may^  perhaps^  be  tempted  to  carry 
your  united  loves  to  our  old  friend  Hassan,  under 
his  tent." 

**  We  gentlemen  who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
may  be  tempted  to  envy  you  the  power  of  doing 
good  and  acquiring  liberal  knowledge,"  replied 
the  Doctor.  '^  The  system  of  a  gentleman's 
education  is  greatly  expanded  since  I  was  a 
young  man,  and  plumed  roy  highest  pride  in  being 
appended  to  a  nobl^  lady's  girdle," 

XO.  LXIX^^VOI..  VI, 


"  The  ladies  do  not  seem  to  covet  so  awk- 
ward an  appendage  as  myself,  or  I  also  might  be 
but  too  proud.  The  Countess,  however  my  vanity 
may  be  mortified  by  the  preference,  has,  I  fear, 
the  good  taste  to  choose  you." 

'^  Indeed  you  must  never  leave  us  again,"  said 
Blanche;  "  and  I  shall  never  be  quite  sure  of  you, 
till  you  fairly  give  up  the  living.  You  flatter- 
ingly tell  me  how  happy  I  make  you  :  Now,  that 
I  am  emancipated,  your  protection  is  more  ne- 
cessary to  me  than  ever,  were  it  but  to  put  the 
proper  face  of  decorum  upon  my  maiden  court. 

*'  You  are  but  too  good  to  me — too  kind, 
dearest  lady,"  replied  the  old  man,  melted  to 
tears.  *'  Need  I  say  that  my  home  of  forty  years 
is  become  dearer  to  me  than  ever." 

''  Then  we  never  part !"  said  Blanche,  extend- 
ing her  hand  to  shake  hands.  The  old  man 
raised  the  fair  hand  to  his  lips  with  affectionate 
and  graceful  courtesy.  His  former  petulant  pu- 
pil also  seemed  deeply  touched. 

"  And  that  I  may  deserve  your  countenance," 
she  said,  when  she  had  recovered  composure, 
'<!  promise  to  be  the  most  decorous,  dignified,  and 
pretty. behaved  peeress  of  my  years,  in  this  well- 
ordered  realm — that  is,  in  my  public  capacity* 
At  home,  among  ourselves,  with  the  children, 
and  such  worthy  and  intelligent  people  as  will  be 
social  with  us,  I  may  be  as  foolish  as  I  list ;  and 
we  shall  be  a  happy,  and,  I  am  sure,  an  attached, 
though  the  world  should  call  ua  a  humdrum  fa- 
mily. Nor  shall  we  be  s^^  y^t^  bumdrum.  Many 
of  life's   best  pleasuroB   v^  ^ound  ua  for  the 
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gathering,  and  we  will  taste  them  with  relish  and 
cheerfulness.  The  world  may  not  quite  under- 
stand us,  but  it  shall  be  compelled  to  reverence, 
perhaps,  in  time,  to  love  us.  By  the  time  I  have 
reached  the  mature  age  of  twenty-five,  it  will 
perhaps  admit  that  so  sober-minded  aud  well, 
conducted  a  personage  has  a  right  to  judge  for 
herself  in  what  mainly  concernsher  own  happiness; 
it  may  not,  in  short,  be  longer  able  to  withhold  its 
consent" — and  she  hesitated — "  to  my  marriage 
with  Frederick.  Give  us  yours  now.  Doctor, 
with  your  blessing !"  The  good  Doctor  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  fairly  overcome.  The  consent 
he  had  no  right  to  give  or  to  withhold,  and  the 
fervent  blessing,  was  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
his  warmest  feelings,  as  he  clasped  the  united 
hands  presented  to  him. 

'*  And  now,"  said  Blanche,  smiling  and  drying 
her  eyes,  "  all  is  as  it  should  be — there  are  no 
secrets,  no  mysteries  in  our  little  household,  and 
we  shall  be  all  the  happier  for  that  ourselves : — 
strangers  have  no  business  with  our  affairs  or  pro- 
jects." The  ladies  withdrew  to  the  house,  and 
Leighton  soon  followed  them,  leaving  the  Doctor 
to  recover  himself. 

A  thousand  last  words  were  still  to  be  spoken 
•—and  a  thousand  remindings  of  arrangements  for 
constant  correspondence — and  ten  thousand  fond 
entreaties  and  counsels  to  be  given  to  a  medical 
man  about  the  care  of  his  own  health  :-»and  that 
scheme  was  to  be  absolutely^  negatived  which  pre- 
cluded an  intermediate  visit  to  England  before 
Leighton  went  to  Greece.  Even  his  sage  aunt 
remarked,  that  he  was  bound  first  to  return  and 
give  an  account  of  his  stewardship. 

"  Return  only  to  be  banished  again  ^  I  am  not 
equal  to  this  continually  renewed  torture." 

"  Nay,  remember,"  said  Blanche,  *'  that  this  lies 
in  your  own  choice.  If  I  have  sometimes  spit  in 
the  world's  face,  to  express  my  scorn  of  some  of 
its  base  ways,  I  am  surely  equal  to  setting  myself 
above  its  tyrannical  opinion,  in  so  solemn  a  mat- 
ter as  this.  It  would  punish  me  for  being  a  wo. 
man  !  Were  I  a  young  independent  nobleman, 
falling  in  love  and  marrying  a  physician's  pretty 
daughter,  I  would  in  time  be  forgiven  by  the  la- 
dies, and  the  gentlemen  would  at  once  applaud 

me — if  she  were  very  pretty 

How  idly  I  talk!  Good  night,  then.  Good 
night  r 

"Nay,  aunt — my  own  Blanche— stay  but  a 
moment!  You  shall  not  take  her  from  me  yet," 
and,  while  the  old  lady,  smiling  gently,  retired, 
he  led  back  the  Lady  Blanche^  softly  repeating— 

«  Good  night  I    Ah,  no,  tbe  night  U  iU 
That  severs  those  it  should  unite ; 
Let  ui  bat  be  together  still, 
Then  will  it  be— G90D  Night  ! 

For  how  many  solitary  days'  and  nights,  in  my 
exile,  will  those  words,  which  your  Good  night 
has  recalled,  ring  in  my  ears?  But  now  it 
anust  be  Good  night,  indeed." 

"  Our  God  be  ever  with  you  to  bless  you,  dear 
Leighton!  ....  Oh,  remember  all  that 
you  are  to  me— that  I  have  in  this  worlds  of 
supreme^  but  you  alone !" 


Though  Leighton,  it  had  been  agreed,  was  to 
go  off  without  further  leave-taking,  the  young 
Countess  felt  deep  chagrin,  and  something  like 
momentary  displeasure,  to  find  next  morning 
that  he  had  been  able  to  obey  her  own  command. 

"  He  might  have  let  us  see  him  for  one  mo- 
ment," she  said ;  ''  I  could  be  superstitions  about 
it.  Do  you  remember  Clara's  feeling  about  St 
Preux's  dream  of  Julia  and  the  veil? — and 
you  can  smile,  my  friend.  Well,  fortunately, 
I  must  go  down  to  those  business  people-*and 
then  receive  those  visiters.  Well,  well,  the 
longest  day  comes  to  an  end." 

On  this  long  day  Sir  Jervis  Yates  had  the 
honour  of  attending  the  ladies  of  Fanfaronade 
Park,  on  their  congratulatory  visit  to  Holy  Cron, 
and  to  arrange  about  the  ball  he  meditated  in  hon- 
our  of  its  mistress  coming  of  age.  8he  was  found 
looking  remarkably  well,  in  high  spirits,  and 
dressed  with  more  splendour  and  care  than  wai 
her  wont ;  and  also  exceedingly  obliging  and 
gracious.  She  accepted  a  verbal  invitation  to  1 
quiet  dinner,  in  the  next  week,  for  herself  and 
Dr  Hayley.  The  invitation  had,  from  policy, 
been  extended  to  '^  the  ci-devant  laundress."  her 
^^  Maintenon,"  as  her  friend  was  sarcastically 
called  by  this  family,  but  declined  by  that  judi- 
cious person,  who  quietly  put  an  end  to  a  mutual 
embarrassment,  by  simply  stating  that  die  never 
visited  save  among  her  own  friends. 

"  And  may  we  not  hope  to  be  included  in  tbtt 
favoured  number?"  said  Lady  Blande^  in  her  most 
insinuating  voice,  though  with  the  gentlest 
sneer. 

The  rebuke  of  the  Quakeress  was,  quietly 
going  on  with  her  muslin-hemming^  as  if  no- 
thing had  been  said.  It  was  a  sensible  arran;^ 
ment  of  the  old  woman,  they  agreed,  since  the 
Countess  was  so  very  absurd  as  to  place  her  so 
nearly  on  a  level  with  her  own  society,  though, 
indeed,  she  was  *  rarely  met  in  the  reception 
rooms. 

Nor  was  this  all  the  good  luck  of  the  morning. 
Dr  Leighton,  it  was  understood,  had  departed, 
and  was  immediately  to  sail  for  the  West  Indies. 

'*  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  all  nonsense, 
that  has  been  whispered  on  that  score,**  Sir 
Jervis  said ;  *'  or  else  Blanche  had  come  to  her 
senses,  and  retreated  in  time,  and  it  was  of  little 
consequence  which ;"  while  Lady  Blande  whis- 
pered a  request  to  see  ''her  little  niece,"  and 
''  that  mamma,  also,  might  see  Devereux's  child." 

"  Pardon  me,"  returned  her  hostess,  redden- 
ing ;  ''  I  cannot  expose  Eleanor  to  sudi  a  triiL 
She  remembers  her  mother ;  she  is  a  diild  of 
great  natural  sensibility — another  time  she  may 
be  prepared  to  see  you :"  and  no  more  was  nid. 
They  joined  Dr  Hayley  at  luncheon,  and  heard 
him  enlightening  Sir  Jervis  upon  tiie  Counteti's 
plans. 

"  Her  ladyship  sets  off  for  Ireland  in  a  naonthi 
and  tempts  me  to  accompany  her ;  she  will, 
if  we  find  the  residence  as  agreeable  and  quiet 
as  she  anticipates,  remain  thece  till  late  in  Octo- 
ber. We  are  to  be  great  schoolmasters  and  sgri< 
cnltttrists.    After  spending  CloiflauHi  at  Bttf 
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Ctom,  the  CoanU«f  proposes  to  make  her  first 
season  in  London." 

"  I  am  delighted  !"  cried  three  or  four  female 
Toices^  in  chorus. 

"  I  admire  your  good  taste^  my  dear  Countess^ 
in  refurnishing  Delamere  House>  antique  as  it  is, 
in  the  good  old  square :  And  that  charming  villa 
—the  amhassador's  lease  of  it  is  expired,  I  be« 
lieve?" 

"  It  is  my  own  now/  said  Blanche/^  and  I  must^ 
I  fancy^  be  so  extravagant  as  to  keep  it.  It  will 
be^  if  not  impossible— since  toiling  thousands  do 
it  continually — yet  dire  punishment  to  my  friends 
and  myself  to  live  in  London,  in  the  sweet  spring, 
and  sweeter  early  summer ;  but  I  hope  we  shall 
contrive  somehow  not  altogether  to  misuse  our 
privileges  and  indulgences," 

It  was  not  until  after  Easter^  that  the  young 
Countess  and  her  venerable  establishment  went 
to  London.  The  widow  of  a  late  Governor-Ge* 
neral  of  India — a  distant  cousin  of  the  Delameres, 
a  woman  of  high  connexions^  and  universally  re- 
spected, though  far  from  beingrich— condescended 
to  patronise  the  heiress,  and  to  live  with  her  in 
town.  Dr  Hayley  also  formed  part  of  the  town 
establishment,  while  the  Quakeress  lived  wholly 
at  the  villa,  where  the  Doctor  also  had  an  apart- 
ment. The  Fanfaronades  disliked  the  new  ar- 
rangement,  and  endeavoured  to  impress  the  heir- 
ess with  the  apprehension,  that,  in  her  haughty 
chaperone,  she  would  take  a  bore  and  a  selfish  ty- 
rant into  her  family ;  but  Blanche,  always  a  de- 
cided person,  had  not  become  less  so  since  she 
had  reflected  upon  her  changed  position  and  felt 
her  own  consequence.  She  therefore  took  her  own 
way;  mingled  moderately  in  fashionable  society; 
went  twice  to  Court,  and  sometimes  to  Church,  and 
sometimes  to  Meeting ; — rejected,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, delicately  distanced  admirers  and  propo- 
sals ;  and  made  the  duty  of  her  chaperone  almost  a 
sinecure,  by  plainly  stating  that  she  would  not 
marry  until  she  was  twenty.five,  and  that  her 
affections  were  engaged.  Save  that  she  acted  upon 
all  occasions  with  the  independence  and  decision 
of  a  married  woman,  or  of  one  far  beyond  her  in 
years,  little  fault  oould  be  found  with  her  con- 
duct ;  and  if  not  popular  in  her  first  season,  nei- 
ther was  she  condemned.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  fasten  a  ridicule,  whether  in  dress,  style,  or  be- 
haviour upon  a  person  whose  natural  dignity  and 
courtesy,  and  perfect  simplicity  of  manner, 
baffled  the  most  dexterous  of  the  fashionable  wits, 
gossips,  and  quizaers. 

Even  the  nice,  cheerful-looking,  silver-haired 
matron  often  seen  in  the  carriage  with  her,  was 
now  dressed  with  simple  elegance,  in  rich,  though 
mild-coloured  silken  garments,  not  of  the  stiffest 
Quaker  cut.  She  was,  to  be  sure,  rather  a 
Hannah-Moreish  looking  person,  but  not  objec- 
tionable «s  an  old  governess.  And  the  aristocratic 
dowager  who,  if  poor  in  purse,  was  a  person  of 
high  spirit,  if  she  began  the  connexion— to  which 
her  poverty  and  not  her  will  censented^-with 
an  inward  feeling  of  mortification,  prolonged 
her  residence  under  the  roof  of  the  orphan  heir- 
•M  from  genuine  attachment*    The  mystery  of 


season  after  season,  pauing  away  and  the  Countess 
remaining  single  was  none  to  her.  The  secret 
had  been  frankly  intrusted  to  her  honour.  She 
did  not  approve,  but  she  would  not  betray ;  and, 
as  their  intimacy  ripened  into  sincere  friendship, 
Blanche  would  playfully  say— 

<^  You  must  see  Frederick  ere  you  condemn 
me  for  falling  in  love  at  ten  years  of  age  and 
deliberately  confirming  my  choice  at  twenty." 

The  dowager  had  learned  the  history  of  their 
connexion,  and  sometimes  she  heard  part  of  the 
contents  of  those  letters  read  which  formed  so 
much  of  the  happiness  of  her  young  friend ;  on 
which,  indeed,  her  soul  seemed  to  hang,  and  to 
sink  when  they  failed  to  appear. 

The  maidencondition  of  Blanche  was  accounted 
for  in  various  ways.  There  was,  according  to 
some  excellent  authorities,  disappointment  in 
consequence  of  the  romantic  attachment  in  girl- 
hood, of  a  very  romantic  girl,  to  one  in  inferior 
station.  Others,  whispered  of  a  compromise 
with  the  next  heir,  whe  had  agreed,  on  obtaining 
an  immense  annuity,  not  to  disturb  the  actuiU 
holder  of  the  honours  and  estates  about  flaws  in 
her  titles,  provided  she  remained  unmarried.  The 
Fanfaronade  family  did  not  discourage  such  re- 
ports. True,  she  continued  inexorable  towards 
Mr  Devereux,  but  she  was  indifferent  to  any  other 
admirer ;  and  thus  hope  was  not  shut  out. 

'^  We  must  wait  till  she  get  alarmed  at  being 
an  old  maid,"  said  the  politic  Lady  Blande. 

That  she  lived  in  comparative  retirement,  and 
in  a  style  below  her  imagined  circumstances,  was 
imputed  to  various  causes.  She  was  known  to 
have  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  her  income 
to  the  improvement  of  her  Irish  colony,  and  to 
objects  of  public  utility  and  benevolence ;  and 
when  tempted  to  what  seemed  very  trifling  and 
not  wholly  unnecessary  expenses,  she  would  thus 
laughingly  parry  the  attack. 

'*  Can't  afford  another  white  bonnet  of  the 
'exquisite'  shape  this  summer;  this  is  quite  dean. 
Think  what  a  pretty  chest  of  drawers  the  cab^ 
inet-maker  in  my  village  of  Ballyperi  oould  give 
me  for  this  sum,  (so  trifling  to  Madame,)  for  one 
of  my  tidy  Judys.  It  would  purchase  such  a 
quantity  of  prize-books  for  my  school ;  why,  four 
complete  cuckoo  clocks— heir-looms  among  my 
tenants— could  be  got  for  this.  No,  I  can't 
afford  it.  Thank  you,  dear  friend,  for  having  so 
early  instructed  my  tastes  and  feelings  in  the 
true  value  of  money  to  myself  and  others.  How 
much  of  the  science  of  happiness  may  lie  in  the 
knowledge  which  teaches  the  proper  application 
of  the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  !  To  that  homely 
science,  together  with  the  perception  of  the 
truly  beautiful  as  distinguished  from  the  ex- 
pensive and  conventionally  beautiful,  how  much 
of  the  daily  enjoyment  of  my  life  has  been  owing, 
with  nearly  the  whole  power  which  I  posseae 
even  from  my  ample  fortune  of  doing  some  little 
good  to  my  fellow-creatures  1" 

She  sat  with  her  matronly  friend  and  her  noble 
ch^»erone.  Lady  Veaey,  and  one  or  two  ladies, 
over  their  small  but  ^^ffa&t  desseri,  when  the 
new  bonnet  had  beei^  ^^i/^f^»V^f^nf^^  *  V^hlio 
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breakfast  whioh  was  about  to  be  gireii  by  a 
noble  bachelor^  no  longer  young,  where  the  un. 
married  ladies  were  to  appear  in  a  kind  of  uni. 
form,  and  which  led  to  the  conversation  on  toilet 
economics. 

<'  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  persons  of  fortune  and 
condition  to  encourage  elegant  manufactures  and 
ingenious  industry,  especially  ladies,  with  de- 
serving persons  of  their  own  sex — a  sort  of 
charity  to  purchase  and  use  lace  and  embroid. 
ery  ?"  said  Lady  Vesey. 

**  Perhaps — a  sort  it  may  ; — many  amiable  wo- 
men^  at  least,  consider  it  so;  and  it  is  charity,  even 
to  palliate  the  distress  of  the  poor  lace-makers 
and  embroideresses  until  their  distress  is  done 
away  by  society  learning  to  do  justice  to  all  its 
members.  These  are  deep, difficult  subjects.  But 
I  am  so  far  from  thinking  myself  charitable 
for  purchasing  lace  and  embroidery,  that  I  have 
trembled  to  think  of  the  price  in  health,  and  in 
the  absence  of  leisure,  pleasure,  seasons  of  men. 
tal  improvement  to  some  young  sister  woman  or  her 
babes,  that  my  veil,  or  the  trimming  of  my  pocket 
handkerchief,  may  have  cost;  luxuries  which,  idle 
as  I  am,  while  those  pale  emaciated  creatures 
fabricate — labouring  fifteen  hours  a-day,  and 
stealing  time  from  necessary  sleep  to  perform  their 
domestic  duties — I  shall  be  pronounced  charitable 
for  bringing  to  me  with  a  wish.  I  strive  to  put 
such  thoughts  from  me ;  and,  fortunately,  in  the 
meanwhile,  there  are  enow  of  persons  in  the 
great — I  mean  in  the  rich  world — to  foster  the 
pretty  arts  of  millinery  and  jewellery,  though  my 
taste  in  luxury  takes  another  direction.  To  say 
truth,  so  far  as  concerns  my  personal  tastes,  I 
have  little  to  give  up.  I  feel  little  difference 
between  my  ornaments  and  those  of  the  simple 
maiden,  who  has  the  better  taste  to  decorate  her. 
self  and  shed  an  atmosphere  of  perfume  around 
her  with  fresh  flowers.  The  whole  to  me  seems 
resolvable  into  what  pamphleteers  call  "  The 
Bullion  Qjueetion" — ^hoarded  wealth— /xe(i  capi- 
tal-—which  men  exhibit  on  the  persons  of  their 
wives  and  daughters,  or  principal  slaves,  as  it 
may  be.  The  custom  of  loading  the  person  with 
ornaments  is  so  essentially  barbarous^  that 
I  wonder.  Lady  Vesey,  what  my  jewels  would 
bring  ?  The  money  could  be  turned  to  so  much 
better  account.  Yes,  yes!  depend  on  it,  our 
trinkets  will  speedily  follow  the  gold.lace  and 
bag.  wigs  of  our  lords.  1  speculate  upon  all  the 
jewels  of  civilized  Europe  (that  are  left  unstolen) 
being  speedily  absorbed  by  the  Americans  and 
Russians,  to  be  made  over  in  time  to  the  Esqui. 
maux,  provided  that  nation  be  ingenious 
enough  to  find  any  trifling  exchangeable  com- 
modity. There  is  some  real  value  in  trinkets  :-— 
like  the  desire  for  guns  and  pistols,  they  may 
stimulate  the  industry  of  savages,  and  so  help  to 
civilize  them." 

The  Lady  Blanche  spoke  rapidly,  as  if  em- 
barrassed, and,  meanwhile,  fixed  a  steady  gaze  on 
her  chaperone. 

"  I  have  been  denying  stoutly  everywhere  that 
you  mean  to  sell  your  jewels.  Countess." 
-  ^*  Thank  you ;  but  it  wont  deny.     1  have  told 


it  myself,  hoping  to  raise  my  market.  I  require 
all  the  money  the  ornaments  will  bring  from  the 
very  best  bidders." 

Lady  Vesey  looked  disturbed.    8be  hemmed. 

''  So  many  commercial  people,  and  even  Jew- 
esses, now  wear  diamonds,  that  no  doubt  their 
value  to  persons  of  condition  is  greatly  depre- 
ciated ;  yet  valuable  family  jewels  have  always 
been  one  distinction  of  persons  of  rank."  She 
added  emphatically.  ''  Probably  their  age  and 
history  greatly  enhance  their  value  to  their  here- 
ditary possessors.  I  have  a  clumsy,  little,  antique 
seal-ring,  which  belonged  to  our  common  anees- 
tor,  Hubert,  seventh  Baron  of  Delamere,  which 
I  certainly  value  at  twenty  times  its  intrinsic 
worth." 

*^0\k,  no !  depend  upon  it,  your  value  is  no  more 
to  you  than  its  intrinsic  worth.  Though,  some- 
how, I  disregard  the  mere  ornament,  don't  ima. 
gine  I  undervalue  the  token,  the  symbol,  the  hen- 
loom,  if  you  will.  Yet  I  sadly  fear  this  religion  of 
sentiment  is  very  apt,  in  our  own  sex,  at  any 
rate,  to  degenerate  into  superstition ;  that  the 
mere  symbol  becomes  the  worshipped  idol.  I 
love  the  sentiment,  the  memorial,  the  tokmt 
but  yet  dread  and  despise  the  vanity  and  avarice 
generated  by  the  passion  for  these  pretty  toys." 

*'  Remember  the  turquoise  ring  and  the  silver 
shrine,"  said  the  Quakeress,  looking  up  from 
paring  her  pippin,  with  the  quiet  archness  of 
manner  which  often  gave  point  and  drollery  to 
her  simplest  laconisms. 

*'  I  do ;  and  am  charitable !"  returned  Blanche, 
blushing  and  smiling,  while  her  eyes  glowed  with 
pleasurable  recollections.  ''The  turquoise^I 
believe  it  is  a  bit  of  bhie  glass,  after  all^-but 
Frederick  Leighton,  when  a  boy,  brought  it  to  me 
at  the  laundry  from  Stock  Delamere  Fair;  the 
'  silver  shrine'— it  is  the  covering  I  procured 
with  about  my  first  pocket-money,  for  that  old 
oak-bound  Bible,  derived  to  me  through  my 
Puritan  grandsires.  It  has,  as  I  find  by  my 
grandfather's  papers,  such  a  history  that  poor 
homely  tome !  To  me,  it  is  hallowed  by  so  many 
tender,  so  many  lofty,  and  solemn  associations- 
deep  as  the  first  heavings  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation— elevating  as  every  the  poorest  em- 
blem must  be,  of  the  unconquerable  martyr- 
spirit,  the  unquenchable  love  of  truth  and  free- 
dom which  burned  in  the  magnanimous  breast  of 
its  first  possessor — that  Cheshire  yeoman,  of 
whom  I  feel  more  proud  than  if  he  had  been 
descended  of  the  flower  of  Norman  chivalry." 

Blanche  felt  that  she  had  said  far  too  much, 
and  spoken  out  of  season ;  and  she  suffered  a  chill 
and  recoil  of  spirit.  Excellent,  or  rather  respect- 
able  person  as  Lady  Vesey  was,  it  was  not  from 
her  she  could  expect  sympathy  in  such  enthnsi- 
astic  feelings.  She  rose  from  table,  sayhig,  in  a 
lighter  if  not  gay  tone— 

''  I  find  how  difiicult  it  is,  in  this  affair  of  fl^ems 
and  shrines,  to  retain  the  Protestantism  of  the 
spirit — should  I  say  the  Quakerism?  .How  one's 
best  feelings  imperceptibly  blend  with  one's  moit 
pitiable  weaknesses  1  1  had  no  sooner  gotten 
an  idol  than  I  most  hare  a  shrine  for  it,  as  m^T 
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friend  saye ;  and^  lest  the  pure  sentimeot  which 
the  heart  attaches  to  family  memorials  and  tokens 
of  affection,  should  degenerate  in  me  into  woman's 
paltry  love  of  personal  ornaments^  and  for  other 
good  reasons,  I  am  determined  to  get  rid  of 
mine.    Besides,  I  need  the  money." 

'^  To  maintain  your  orphan  family^  your  modem 
St  Cyr,  as  your  satirical  friend,  Lady  Blande, 
terms  the  establishment  at  the  vUla." 

^'  I  am  obliged  to  Lady  Blande  for  giving  my 
little  household  so  fine  a  name.  Do  not  you^ 
Lady  Vesey,  think,  that  if  I  am  able  to  provide 
the  means  of  educating  those  twelve  orphan  girls 
aright,  my  trinkets — the  loss  of  which  is  really 
no  personal  sacrifice— which,  on  the  contrary, 
are  a  plague  and  anxiety  to  me— will  not  be 
worth  considering  ?  My  friend,  at  an  age  which 
requires  indulgence,  gives  up  her  time,  devotes 
her  whole  energies  to  our  pupils." 

^^  I  trust  the  results  may  be  as  satisfactory 
as  the  motives  for  the  undertaking  are  pure," 
returned  the  Lady,  evasively,  and  rather  drily. 
'*  But  family  jewels  —  there  are  questions  of 
transmission  involved.  Should  your  Ladyship 
marry,  and  have  a  son,  for  which,  as  a  true 
Delamere,  I  am  bound  to  pray  heaven,  the 
jewels— at  your  pleasure  no  doubt — ^might  na- 
turally be  regarded  as  part  of  the  fitting  para- 
phernalia  of  his  bride ;  or  be  divided,  in  part, 
among  your  daughters." 

"  '  'Tis  a  far  cry  to  Lochawe,'  as  our  cousins, 
the  Campbells  say.  Lady  Vesey,"  returned 
Blanche,  laughing ;  "  and  I  hope  my  sons  and 
daughters  may  have  some  of  their  mamma's 
tastes  in  matters  of  mere  luxury  and  decoration. 
But,  though  not  convinced  that  I  have  not  a 
perfect  right  to  use  my  own  discretion,  I  shall 
certainly  not  purloin  the  property  of  my  heirs 
and  successors.  Much  good  may  it  do  them,  to 
peruse  the  inventory  of  their  necklaces^  rings, 
bracelets,  spoons,  buckles  and  dishes,  ^  with  a 
cover.'  Save  the  spoons  which  I  and  my  friends  eat 
with,  I  am  sure  1  have  had  no  other  good  from 
those  heaps  of  uselesi  things,  accumulated  at 
our  different  supernumerary  mansions.  I  have 
experienced  a  swell  of  pride  in  looking  on  my 
woods  and  streams,  but  I  am  immovable  towards 
my  plate  chests." 

'^  Crold  plate  is  not  to  be  laughed  at,"  said 
Lady  Vesey.  *'  Old  family  plate,"  more  empha- 
tically. 

''  Certainly  not — ^nor  for  that  matter  silver, 
gilt; — and  1  am  so  much  of  the  silver-fork  school 
myself,  that  I  wish  every  body  in  the  world  had 
silver  in  place  of  iron  and  horn  to  eat  their  food 
with— 'tis  so  much  cleaner  and  nicer." 

**  You  love  luxury  after  all.  Countess  ?" 

*'  Warmly — I  love  it,  where  it  ministers  to  the 
cleanliness,  the  refinement,  nay,  to  the  real  grace 
and  ornament  of  life — so  warmly,  that  I  wish 
all  mankind  to  share  in  what  I  love.  But  my 
homely  Quaker  arithmetic  taught  me  to  prize, 
first,  things  necessary;  and  ray  Bible  bids  me 
love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  and  do  to  others  as 
I  would  have  them  do  unto  me.  Now,  were  I 
in  the  place  of  one  of  the  pretty  young  wives 


of  my  poor  Irish  tenants,  I  am  certain  I  could 
never  think  it  right,  that  an  idle  young  woman, 
like  myself,  should  be  squandering  those  fruits 
of  Judy's  husband's  labour,  which  he  gives  in 
rack-rent,  upon  useless,  cumbrous  ornaments, 
while  the  cabin  was  without  beds,  chairs, 
spoons,  and  platters.  But,  as  I  have  told  you, 
I  follow  and  gratify  my  own  tastes,  by  what  is 
fancied  an  unusual  mode  of  expenditure,  although 
I  did  not  consider  it,  in  my  peculiar  circum- 
stances, a  duty.  No,  Lady  Vesey,  the  regdia 
of  Great  Britain,  did  it  adorn  my  person,  would 
but  humble  me  the  more  were  those,  whom  a 
vicious  social  state  have  made  my  impoverished 
dependants,  left'in  poverty,  while  I  lavish  what 
is  their  s.  I  prescribe  to  no  one :  but,  with  my 
Bible  lights,  I  am  bound  to  a  certain  distribution 
of  my  income,  and  to  a  certain  present  and  pro- 
spective management  of  my  property.  My  St 
Cyr,  as  it  seems  my  friends  call  it,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  these  first  duties;  but 
it  will  absorb  all  my  personal  savings.  I  deny 
mjrself  no  pleasure,  meanwhile,  that  I  really  feel 
to  be  such;  and  1  only  fear  our  family  at  the 
villa  is  becoming  too  attractive  to  fadiionable 
people,  though  I  am  not  afraid  of  many  imi- 
tating our  plan." 

The  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
which  the  eccentric  young  lady  had  given  up— « 
some  said  for  a  Nunnery,  others  for  a  Magdalen 
Penitentiary — did  become  an  object  of  curiosity 
to  a  set  of  persons  ever  excited  by  any  novelty 
that  promises  amusement;  and  many  applica- 
tions were  made  to  the  foundress,  both  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  and  examination  of  prlsmises. 
The  greater  part,  and  far  the  happiest,  of  her 
own  hours  were  actively  spent  there,  in  forward- 
ing the  objects  of  an  establishment,  from  which 
it  required  some  firmness  in  the  superintendent 
Quakeress,  to  keep  off  the  inroads  of  the  idle 
and  impertinent. 

"  We  shall  burst  upon  you.  Countess,  when 
you  hold  your  Fancy  Fair  to  dispose  of  the 
pretty  things  made  by  your  ingenious  prot^ie^/* 
said  one  of  the  Ladies  Fanfaronade.  *'  Devereux 
means  to  be  an  immense  purchaser." 

"  My  young  fnends  make  no  pretty  things  for 
sale ;  they  are  busy  in  educating  and  being  edu- 
cated, and  in  being  happy." 

"  Oh,  then  it  is  a  drama  they  are  to  perform  on 
your  birth-day — something  GenlU-lUce.  We  are 
quite  resolved  to  be  invited.  Mamma  says  she 
will  take  no  refusal ;  she  takes  immense  interest 
in  such  exhibitions." 

*'  1  have  seen  the  girls  on  the  lawn  of  an 
evening,  perform  Thread  my  Grandmother'^ 
Aeedle,"  replied  Blanche,  laughing,  '*  the  most 
brilliant,  hitherto,  of  their  histrionic  or  panto- 
mimic efforts,  I  fancy." 

"  Are  you  not  training  them  for  vocalists  ? 
so  enthusiastic  and  accompUshed  a  vocalist  as 
you  are  yourself,  or  actresses  ?" 

"  To  act  their  p%^  as  useful  independent 
members  of  society,  t^  ^  aini^hle  women,  ener- 
getic moral  beings  ;  ^  ^^t^  ^•^  ^^^'  ^^  »c**"^» 
Lady  Fanny."  ^^ 
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**  And  they  wear  the  Quaker  garb^  and  take 
vows  of  celibacy,  noor  things."  Blanche  laughed. 
<<^0nl7  strong  resolutions  against  foolish,  loveless 
or  mercenary  marriages,  Ladv  Fanny,  whieh  their 
education  sets  them  above,  if  they  follow  it  up." 

'^  Your  Friend  is  qualifying  the  young  women 
for  superior  domestics,  I  understand,"  said  Lndy 
Fanfaronade ;  *^  and  of  these  there  is  indeed  a 
grievous  want  in  high  life." 

'*  Not  exactly  for  domestics ;  though  evevy 
m^^ress  of  a  family,  as  I  hope  some  or  many  of 
my  young  friends  will  become,  must  first  know 
how  to  $erve.  There  is  really  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  system  on  which  we  are  endeavouring  to 
train  these  friendless  young  women.  Their 
range  of  study  is  much  more  limited  than  that 
one  sees  in  the  conglomerated  ologiee  of  the 
advertising  cards  of  ordinary  boarding-schools. 
We  wish  them  to  learn  nothing  that  is  not  worth 
acquiring  and  retaining ;  and  we  strive  not  to 
force  natural  genius.  I  shall  be  disappointed 
if,  in  after  life,  these  young  girls  may  not  be 
heard  to  say,  that  the  days  in  which  they  were 
qualifying  themselves  for  the  serious  duties  of 
life,  and  to  earn  independent  bread,  if  need  be, 
were  as  happy  as  any  they  have  known." 

"But  what  do  they  learn,  pray?  Do  they 
embroider,  or  do  millinery,  or  make  artificial 
flowers  ?  or  " 

Blanche  shook  her  head,  as  if  dissenting. 
''We  prefer,  for  their  acquirement,  skilled  labour 
in  things  likely  to  remain  useful,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  demand,  to  mere  manual  dexterity  in 
any  art,  however  temporarily  profitable.  Of 
a  thousand  girls,  one  four  hundred  and  fifty  will 
make  dresses  and  bonnets  aboutas  well  as  the  larger 
half.  We  wish  our  pnpils  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion (where  Nature,  has  not  denied  the  powers) 
to  pursuits  requiring  long  study  and  diligent 
application.  No  trade  can,  to  man  or  woman,  be 
the  certain  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  in 
our  society  which  is  too  easily  acquired ;  and  I 
hope  these  young  persons  will,  by  their  own 
labour,  be  rendered  comfortable  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent in  their  circumstances." 

"  Trades !  I  fancied  they  were  respectable 
young  women,  the  daughters  of  professional  men 
and  of  decayed  gentlemen." 

''  And  so  they  are — all  of  them,  the  unpro- 
vided daughters  of  educated  if  reduced  families. 
But  call  their  future  vocations,  profeesione,  if  you 
please,  for  the  term  will  be  rightly  applied.  We 
nave  three  young  ladies  who  will,  by-and- 
by,  be  well  qualified  to  supply  the  place  of 
mothers — to  be  instructresses — governesses  if 
you  will ;  but  that  is  the  one  hackneyed  resource 
of  all  well-bom  young  women  in  reduced  cir- 
onmstances-*-one  that  is  both  over-done  and 
under-done.  We  have  already  two  very  promising 
wood-engravers,  and  one  exquisite  miniature- 
painter,  particularly  of  chUdren :  that  girl  will 
make  a  fortune  if  she  choose.  We  have  a  map« 
engraver,  and  a  painter  of  decorations  and  armor- 
riid  bearings  for  u»  nobility.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  some  among  them  might  be  very  clever  at 
jewellery  nnd  watch-making.   But  these  are  not 


considered  very  high  arts.  One  mathematicul 
genius  among  my  Friend's  pupils,  her  master 
has  formed  the  ambition  of  having  apprenticed 
to  his  brother,  who  is  an  eminent  optical  instru- 
ment-maker.  I  hope  the  plan  may  succeed. 
Women,  without  renouncing  the  gentle  virtues  of 
their  sex,  might  be  helpful  to  themselves  in  a 
thousand  ways,  and  society  all  the  happier  for  it, 
had  they  only  fair  play." 

"  Oh,  true ;  see  the  women  in  Paris  in  all  the 
shops — Madame  directing,  managing  everything, 
so  keen  and  active  and  alert  in  business — and 
really  harder  to  deal  with  than  men,"  said  Lady 
Fanfaronade. 

"  I  confess,"  returned  Blanche,  *'  that  I  parti- 
cipate in  the  English  prejudice  against  female 
traffickers,  shopkeepers,  and  clerks.  How  very 
sharp,  and  sharp-witted,  selfish,  hard,  worldly, 
and,  in  one  word,  untjoomaniaed,  clever  girls  do 
become,  in  chaffering  situations,  as  book- keepers, 
bar-maids,  and  whatever  exposes  them  to  t)ie 
public  gaze  and  the  contact  of  strange  multi- 
tudes, with  gain,  or  the  hope  of  it,  for  the  object, 
or  personal  vanity  the  continual  stimulus.— 
Morally,  these  female  dealers  are  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  poor  actresses  and  figurant^. 
They  only  simulate,  and  often,  what  is  the  roost 
soft,  refined,  and  feminine  in  the  sex;  while 
the  women  of  business,  where  the  most  gentle  in 
their  nature,  at  best  only  learn  to  conceal  their 
grasping  dispositions  under  flattering  and  cajol- 
lery." 

'*  Just  like  a  fashionable  physician  striving,  by 
mean  arts,  to  obtain  practice  :  the  modiete  paints 
off  her  wares,  the  doctor  his  nostrums  upon  silly 
women,"  said  the  Quakeress,  "  and  often  by  the 
same  arts  of  cosening  and  white-lying.  I  would 
not,  therefore,  have  thee  rest  blame  exclusively 
upon  the  poor  professional  women,  dear  lady." 

"  Nor  do  I— they  are  very  like  their  brethren ; 
and  perhaps  the  brazen  impudence  or  hardness 
of  the  lower  class  of  trading  women-^ those  whom 
one  sees  at  the  counters  of  g^n-palaces  and  in 
pawnbrokers'  shop»— is  not  a  whit  worse  than  the 
polished  or  lackered  metal  worn  as  the  visors  of 
their  superiors.  If  our  young  friends  cannot 
acquire  and  exercise  some  branch  of  skilled  in- 
dustry without  becoming  public  traders,  plunged 
into  the  keen  competition  of  selfish  interests, 
and  jostling  and  elbowing  their  way  in  the  mar- 
ket, I  shall  at  once  abandon  my  plan.  Let  tts 
English,  whatever  the  French  may  do,  keep  at 
least  one  sex  sacred  from  the  selftsm  and  con- 
tamination of  traffic,  as  far  as  is  possible. 
I  suppose  that  few  merchants,  and  indeed  few 
professional  men,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  still 
less  statesmen,  would  wish  their  high-principled 
and  pure  and  single«-minded  wives  and  daughters 
to  know  about  the  compromises,  and  trimmings, 
and  subterfuges,  and  tricks  in  trade,  that  enter 
into  their  affairs.  Such  imprudent  confidences 
would  inevitably  diminish  esteem  on  both 
sides.  When  a  man  is  blamed  for  not  acquaint- 
ing his  wife  with  his  affairs,  one  must  believe 
that  the  true  reason  often  is,  that  Jhe  retpecti 
her  probity,  her  purity  of  principle^' too  awdi 
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to  take  her  into  his  oonfidenoe  about  hit  corn. 
mercialenterpriiei^ipeculationB,  watchingt  of  the 
tnro  of  the  marlset,  and  all  those  fine  thin^^s  into 
whioh^  for  the  salceof  both  men  and  women^  I  should 
be  rery  sorry  to  see  women  initiated^  although 
they  should  be  condemned  'to  chronicle  small 
beer'  for  a  century  longer.  My  young  sisterhood 
shall  be  taught  no 'art  nor  science  which  they 
may  not  exercise  in  woman's  true  place,  the 
bosom  and  sanctuary  of  home;  and  either  as 
single  women,  wives,  or  widows,  as  circumstances 
may  dictate  ;  though  it  is  for  the  independence, 
and  consequently  the  happiness,  of  single  women 
1  am  mainly  concerned." 

"  And  you  would  neither  have  them  milliners, 
dressmakers,  nor  in  business  at  all  ?"  said  Lady 
Vesey. 

**  There  will  always,  I  fear,  be  too  many 
milliners  and  dressmakers ;  and  I  have  said  that  I 
do  not,  at  present,  like  trafficking  for  women.  In 
the  name  of  all  that  is  holy  and  happy  in  domestic 
life,  let  us  shield  at  least  one-half  of  the  species 
from,  I  fear,  the  too  frequently  corrupting  prO' 
cesses  by  which  bread  must  be  striven  fbr  in  our 
imperfect  and  uneasy  society." 

"  Not  bread,"  said  the  Quakeress,  quietly ; 
"  that  is  generally  honestly  and  hardly  earned  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow ;  but  certainly  bread,  if  with 
hutier  to  it,  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  all 
the  while  that,  for  the  three  score  and  ten  years, 
food  and  raiment  will  suffice;  and  to  depend,  from 
day  to  day,  for  that  same  on  God's  Providence." 

"  Oh,  just  so.  It  is  plum-cake  then,  the  teat- 
sail  bread,  which  so  many  among  us  are  striving  for, 
and  rarely  obtain,  without  sustaining  some  moral 
injury — some  stain  to  the  virgin  purity  of  con- 
science in  the  worldly  strife.  The  softer  and  more 
flexible  nature  of  women,  at  least,  could  hardly 
escape  contamination." 

"  Persons  in  business  are,  I  am  aware,  often 
very  low-minded,  if  not  sordid,  creatures,"  said 
Lady  Vesey,  looking  annoyed  by  the  discussion, 
''and  such  cheaU!" 

''  Pardon  me,  Lady  Vesey**my  homely  illus- 
tration comprehended  many  more  than  trades- 
people— all  the  professions — all  those  who  wish 
for  more  money  or  money's  worth  than  they  can 
honestly  and  honourably  acquire ;  and  that,  I  am 
afraid,  includes  nearly  the  whole  aristocratic 
world—we  landlords  especially." 

''  You  are  a  Whig,  Countess,  and  always  were," 
returned  the  lady,  bowing  and  smiling.  "  Now  as 
I  am  a  Tory,  and,  besides,  know  nothing  whatever 
about  politica  beyond  an  election  perhaps,  ladies 
having,  I  am  sure,  no  business  with  them,  I  may 
u  well  yield  to  you." 

'*  If  by  politics  you  understand,  as  indeed  every 
body  serine  to  do,  party  rivalship,  struggles  for 
place,  factious  opposition,  intrigue,  and  even  gross 
falsehood,  neither  do  I  desire  to  understand 
politics  farther  than  to  renounce  and  repudiate 
them.  But  the  knowledge  of  what  I  have  been 
taught  to  consider  politics — and  I  heartily  wish 
we  had  another  name  for  the  science  instead  of 
the  abused  one — is  among  the  noblest  of  human 
attainments.    Poetry,  we  are  told  by  one  who  was 


a  great  prose  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers, ''  has  something  divine  in  it,  because  it 
accommodates  the  shews  of  things  to  the  desires 
of  the  mind;"  but  politics — what  I  understand  by 
politica — is  of  a  nature  still  more  divine,  for 
it  accommodates  the  realities  of  things  to  the 
dictates  of  the  judgment  and  conscience — ^to 
truth,  love,  humanity;  to  all  those  glorious  ends 
for  which  Our  Father,  who  is  in  Heaven,  created 
this  beautiful  world,  and  gave  it  to  his  chil^en 
to  enjoy,  while  undergoing  that  discipline  of  wve 
which  best  prepares  them  for  the  fulness  of  joy, 
in  the  future  perfected  exercise  of  all  the  faculties 
of  their  nature.  Politics,  in  a  word,  is  the  science 
which  teaches  men  to  live  together  in  society, 
according  to  God's  will.  But  for  what  is  generally 
understood  by  politics  and  politicians-^My  soul 
come  not  thou  into  their  secret;  unto  their  assenu 
bly  mine  honour  be  not  thou  united  1" 

Lady  Vesey  heard  this  flight  with  preoccu* 
pied  attention.  Her  mind  was  fixed  upon  one 
point— the  unnatural  aversion  which  the  young 
Countess  seemed  to  entertain  to  the  dearest  end 
of  all  womankind — ^marriage. 

'^  Tou  don't  wish  the  girls  to  marry,  Count- 
ess?" 

«'  Not  quite  that,"  replied  the  Quakeress,  in 
answer  to  an  observation  which  escaped  the 
rapt  Blanche,  who  was  plunged  in  a  momentary 
bright  reverie  of  human  progression  and  happi- 
ness. "  But  we  think  we  exalt  the  one  sex,  and 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  both,  when  we 
strive  to  place  young  women  above  the  tempta. 
tion  of  marrying  merely  for  a  maintenance." 

''  Can  any  one  doubt  about  the  degrading  and 
miserable  consequences  of  such  necessity  ?"  said 
Blanche,  recalled  to  the  conversation.  ''  Can 
any  one  who  feels  the  flill  value,  the  inexpres^ 
sible  tenderness  and  sanctity  of  the  union  of  true 
hearts,  tolerate  the  counterfeit,  with  all  its 
attendant  teeming  evUs,  incurred  that  a  young 
woman  may,  on  certain  conditions,  obtain  food' 
and  clothes ;  be  provided  fer,  as  my  Irish  friends 
honestly,  if  bluntly,  phrase  it }  The  world  is 
bursting  with  misery,  to  which  ill-assorted  mar- 
riages contribute  not  a  little.  And  there  will 
still  be  too  many  unhappy  alliances,  when  the 
prudence  of  parents  is  satisfied  that  their  daugh- 
ters need  no  longer  marry,  to  be  provided  for." 

"  Apropos,"  said  the  courtly  lady,  whom  it  was 
impossible  to  startle  frotn  her  propriety, ''  apro- 
pos to  your  subscription  for  the  Bishop's  Charity 
School — I  must  take  leave  to  remind  you." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  very  kind,  and  very  con- 
siderate. Lady  Vesey,  to  take  such  pains  to  make 
me  stand  well  with  the  religious-fashionable 
world ;  my  five  guineas,  or  whatever  you  think 
right,  shall,  from  respect  to  you,  not  be  wanting. 
There — ^mulct  the  heretic,"  and  she  laughingly 
handed  over  her  purse.  "  Nay,  take  more — shall 
I  write  a  check  for  you  ?  The  children  in  the 
Bishop's  school  will,  no  doubt,  be  duly  taught  to 
read  and  repeat  the  Lord's  ptayet.  Would  that  the 
world,  or  anyconsidei^\^\  «ot^^^^^  ^^>  ^^^^^  ^^^Y 
understood  and  act  uiw  \ii  «V^^> "  embodied 
in  one-half  dosen  wot^l^^v  ^©^  w\coii%\st«nUy 
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aid  in  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor  to  repeat 
that  prayer,  while  I  tacitly  consent  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  to  retard  the  divine  will  from  being 
'  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ?'  What  mock- 
ery in  us,  the  English  nobility,  to  contribute  our 
pittance  to  teach  the  poor  to  pray,  ^  Give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread  !'  while  we  profit  by  sel- 
fish cruel  laws  of  our  own  making,  to  tax  their 
bread ;  to  rob  their  basket  and  their  store,  to 
eni^h  ourselves.  Oh  !  it  is  often  all  darkness  and 
diflffaction  to  me  :  I  am  lost  in  a  chaos  of  tumult- 
uous thoughts :  but  the  conviction  ever  remains, 
that  I  participate  in  the  guilt  •£  this  centuries- 
old  scheme  of  spoiling,  of  oppressing,  and  brutal- 
izing our  fellow-creatures ;  and  that  dearly  shall 
we  rue  it/* 

The  Countess  was  more  excited  than  her 
watchful  maternal  friend  approved.  She  looked 
anxiously  towards  her,  and  Blanche,  by  a  sudden 
strong  control,  checked  and  subdued  the  out- 
ward signs  of  her  emotion.  But  the  vehement 
current  of  her  thoughts,  if  staid,  was  not  changed, 
and  she  sank  into  a  troubled  reverie. 

'^Give  thy  thoughts  vent,  if  conscience  say  that 
thou  oughtest  not  to  suppress  them,"  said  her 
Friend. 

«  Do  you  not  fancy  it  a  very  awful  parable, 
that  of  the  Saviour,  about  Dives  and  Lazarus  ?" 
replied  Blanche,  in  a  low  voice,  with  an  abstracted 
air,  and  a  slight  shudder.    *^  Lady  Vesey,  after 
the    sudden    and   painful    death    of  my  poor 
grandmother,  and  the  shock  which  my  nerves 
•^4iay,  my  whole  sentient  and  spiritual  being 
sustained,  I  do  imagine  that  though  I  was  not 
sensible  of  it  at  the  time,  there  might  be  some 
colour  for  the  derangement  or  excitement  im- 
puted to  me.    How  gladly  would  I  have  sought 
consolation  then,  in  the  superstitions,   as  we 
deem  them,  of  the  Romish  religion,  had  not  rea. 
son  and  conscience  revolted  I    Yes !  never  once 
wavering  in  my  own  faith — never  disturbed  by 
one  doubt  that  might  be  called  religious — I  was 
yet  accused   of  a   religious   craze— while  the 
overwhelming  evil  against  which  my  unshaken 
faith,  and   the   wisdom   and  sympathy  of  the 
warmest  friends  with  which  a   woman  of  my 
condition  was  ever  blessed,  were  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  sustain  me  against  what  it  were  far 
nearer  the  truth  to  describe  as  a  moral  mania,  a 
social  or  political  madness,  into  which  my  agon- 
ized mind  fell,  under  the  distempered  feeling 
that  I  was  the  last  of  a  race  of  oppressors, — of 
doomed  Diveses,  upon  whom  the  vials  of  the 
Almighty's  wrath  were  to  be  poured  forth. — The 
wrongs  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  espe- 
cially the  cruelty  of  the  rich  and  their  instru- 
ments to  the  poor,  of  which  I  had  witnessed  so 
much,  even  in  my  own  narrow  experience ;  bold, 
shameless,  triumphant  villany  ;  the  wrongs  in- 
flicted by  man f on  woman;   and  the  misery  in 
which,   in  those   dark   days,   the  whole  earth 
seemed  steeped ;  though  they  could  not  shake 
my  faith   in  the  power  and  goodness  of  the 
Almighty,  presented  the  fearful  temptation  that 
I  and  mine  were  of  those,  most  miserable !  whose 
portion  is  of  this  world ;  that  we  were  of  the 


number  of  the  illustrious  reprobates,  who  *  have 
here  our  good  things,  while  LRzarus   bas  his 
evil.'    It  was  in  vain,  for  a  season,  that  my 
Friend  told  me,  in  accents  of  love  and  compas- 
sionate sympathy,  that  I  was  not  more  powerless 
to  change  the  destiny  of  my  progenitors,  than 
unblamable  for  the  station  and  position  in  life 
which  I  filled ; — that  I  had  but  one  concern — 
AvXy^^preMent  duty  ; — one  unfailing  trust — the 
goodness  of    Providence.    Frederick   Leighton 
came,  and  reason  borrowed  the  language  of  love 
in  persuading  me;  and  though   I  was  in  time 
consoled  and  cheered,  yet  I  can  deeply  pity  any 
one  who  may  su^er  as  I  suffered  then: — I  can  still 
pity,  and  not  very  much  condemn,  in  myself,  the 
spiritual  conflict  into  which  I  was  thrown.  .  .  . 
Sometimes  a  grueing  of  that  dark  period  creeps 
over  my  spirit  still.    I  am  still  tempted  to  feel 
that  this  is — 

*  A  wild  and  miserable  world, 

Thorny  and  fiiil  of  care, 

Where  every  fiend  can  make  his  prey  at  will  ;* 
and,  with  tears  and  cries  to    demand,   as  in 
those  days, 

<  Is  there  no  hope  in  store  ? 
Will  not  the  nnirersal  spirit  e*er 
Revivify  this  withered  limb  of  Heaven  ?* 
"  I  am  quoting  much  at  random  those  deep, 
agitating  words  which  haunted  me  then."-— 

The  Quakeress,  evidently  uneasy  at  the  agi- 
tating nature  of  the  conversation,  endeavoured 
to  relieve  or  divert  it.  She  accordingly  took  up 
the  quotation,  and,  smiling  serenely,  replied — 

«<  *  O  rest  Thee  tranqoil ;  chase  those  fearful  donhts, 
That  ne'er  should  rack  an  everlasting  soul. 

Joy  to  the  spirit  came  I 
Through  the  wide  rent  in  Timers  eternal  veil 
Hope  was  seen  beaming  through  the  miau  of  fear ; 
Earth  was  no  longer  hell ; 
Love,  freedom,  health  had  given 
Their  ripeness  to  the  manhood  of  its  prime, 

And  all  its  pulses  beat 
Symphonions  to  the  planetary  spheres  : 

The  dulcet  music  swelled 
Concordant  with  the  life-strings  of  the  soul ; 
It  throbbed  in  sweet  and  langnid  beatings  therr, 
Catching  new  life  fh>m  transitory  death. 
Like  the  vague  sighing  of  a  wind  at  even, 
That  wake»  the  wavelets  of  the  slumbering  ses, 
And  dies  on  the  creation  of  ita  breath, 
And  sinks  and  rises,  fails  and  swella  by  fits  f  '* 
"  O  thank  you  !  thank  you,  best  friend,  fw 
remembering  so  much  of  my  ^  bane  and  antidote,' 
as  once  you  called  that  above-earth  composition." 
*'  I  do,  without  approving  all,  remember  very 
much  of  that  wonderful  poem.    How  could  any 
one,  at  all  able  to  sound  its  depths,  ever  shake  off 
its  high  solemn  import  ?   How  could  I  forget  such 
passages  as  that  in  which  thou  foundest  the  fuUL 
dote  : 
'<  'tTet,  Human  Spirit !  bravely  hold  thy  eovie. 
Let  virtue  teach  thee  firmly  to  pursue 
The  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring  change; 
For  birth,  and  life,  and  death,  and  that  strange  state 
Befbre  the  naked  soul  has  ftmud  its  home^ 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way. 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite  life, 
Bicker  and  bum  to  gain  their  destined  goaL 
Life  is  iu  state  of  action- 
Death  is  a  gate  of  draarineiB  and  ghtm. 
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That  loads  t^  atnre  islet  and  beaming  skies— 
The  happy  regions  of  etcinal  hope. 
Therefore,  O  Spirit !  fearlessly  bear  on  ! 
Are  there  not  hopes  within  thee,  which  this  scene 
Of  linked  and  gnidual  being  has  confirmed? 
Whose  stingings  bade  thy  heart  look  further  still, 
When  to  the  moonlight  walk,  by  friendship  led, 
Sweetly  and  sadly  thoo  didst  talk  of  death  ? 
*  •  •  * 

Brarely  bearing  on,  thy  will 
Is  destined  an  eternal  war  to  waj^ 
With  tyranny  and  falsehood,  and  uproot 
The  germs  of  misery  from  the  human  heart. 
Thine  is  the  hand  whose  piety  would  sooth 
The  thorny  pillow  of  unhappy  crime, 
Whose  impotence  an  easy  pandon  gains, 
Watching  its  wanderings  as  a  friend's  disease. 
Thine  is  the  brow  whose  mildness  would  defy 
lu  fiercest  rage,  and  brare  iu  sternest  will, 
When  fenced  by  power  and  master  of  the  world. 
Thou  art  sincere  and  good  ;  of  resolute  mind ; 
Free  from  heart-withering  custom's  cold  control ; 
Of  passion  lofty,  pure,  and  unsubdued. 
Earth's  pride  and  meanness  could  not  ranquish  thee ; 
And  therefore  art  thou  worthy  of  the  boon 
Which  thou  hast  full  receired.     Virtue  shall  keep 
Thy  footsteps  in  the  path  that  thou  hast  trod ; 
And  many  days  of  beaming  hope  shall  bless 
Thy  spotless  life  of  sweet  and  sacred  lore. 
Go,  happy  one  !  and  give  that  bosom  joy 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Life,  light,  and  rapture  from  thy  smile.*  ** 

"  I  8e«m  as  if  I  were  yain  enough  to  appropriate 
something  of  this  beautiful  encouragement  and 
exhortation  to  myeelf,"  said  Blanche,  as  she 
turned  her  suffused  eyes  from  her  friend,  and  as, 
with  the  childish  pretty  motion  which  had  be- 
come with  her  a  natural  trick,  she  rapidly 
winked  her  eyes,  as  if  shaking  away  the  gems 
from  her  long  delicate  lashes ;  '^  yes  I  am  thus 
Tain — I  own  it  honestly.  You  quote  to  elucidate 
the  beauties  of  the  denounced  poet,  whose  fervid 
natural  religion  I  have  heard  you  so  warmly  and 
candidly  extol ;  and  I  apply  the  text  to  my  own 
circumstances." 

''And  80  do  I.  But^  to  come  back  to  sub- 
lunary, or  anti-millenial  matters,  shall  I  order 
cofiFee,  Lady  Vesey  ?  I  volunteered  young  Shaw's 
duty,  that  he  might  be  present  at  hit  sisters 
wedding,  and  am  getting  very  like  other  official 
deputies." 

The  Quakeress  went  away. 

"  How  curiously  your  friend  ckanU,  rather 
than  recites  poetry,"  said  Lady  Vesey;  ''and 
such  a  memory ! — Admirable  Wordsworth  !  But 
he  is  equal  to  everything !" 

Blanche  either  did  not  hear,  or  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  correct  the  mistake. 

"Shall  we  go  to  the  drawing-room?  Any- 
thing save  dreams  of  Elysium,  or  the  music  which 
begets  them,  is  intolerable,  after  this  high  col- 
loquy." 

She  led  the  way,  seated  herself  at  the  piano- 
forte,  and,,  without  another  word,  poured  forth 
the  vivid  feelings  of  the  moment  in  the  ex- 
tempore^ impassioned  music  with  which  she 
preluded  and  accompanied  what  Lady  Vesey  re- 
marked to  be  a  song  quite  out  of  the  common  way 
certainly,  neither  Moore's  nor  Haynes  Bayley's ; 
perhaps  from  something  like  Comus,  or  one  of  the 
old  Masques. 


"  He  came  like  a  dream  in  th^mom  of  life, 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon ; 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  turned  to  strife, 
And  I  wander  and  wane,  like  the  weary  moon. 
O,  sweet  Keho,  wake  I 
And,  for  my  sake, 
Make  answer  the  while  my  heart  shall  break  ! 

"  Bot  my  heart  has  a  mnsie  which  Echo's  lips, 
Though  tender  and  true,  yet  can  answer  not ; 
And  the  shadow  that  moves  in  the  soul's  eclipse 
Can  return  not  the  kiss  by  his  now  forgot : 
Sweet  lips  !~  he  who  hath 
On  my  desolate  path 
Cast  the  darkness  of  absrace,  worse  than  death  !"^ 


"  What  an  eccentric,  flighty  creature  she  is, 
after  all,"  was  Lady  Vesey's  thought,  as  she 
busily  suited  shades  of  worsted.  "  Yet  how  re- 
solute and  even  obstinate  she  can  be  on  some 
points.  I  have  no  doubt  but  she  will  sell  her 
jewels — how  strange  and  disreputable  I" 

"  How  I  wish  Frederick  were  returned,  that 
the  misery  of  suspense  to  so  excitable  a  being 
were  terminated,"  was  the  rumination  of  the 
Quakeress,  who  cast  a  furtive,  anxious  look,  from 
her  perpetual  hemming,  at  the  enthusiastic  musi- 
cian, fervently  wishing  her  some  more  sedative 
amusement,  and  almost  resolved  to  remonstrate 
against  the  intemperate  indulgence  of  the  be- 
witching art.  Blanche  caught  her  eyes'  mean- 
ing— rose,  locked  the  instrument,  and  brought 
her  the  key  as  Lady  Vesey  left  the  room. 

"  There — place  it  in  thy  work-bag,  and  keep 
it  for  me  till  the  right  time.  I  am  very  fidgetty 
to-day.  That  packet  announced  at  Falmouth  in 
the  morning  papers,  and  still  no  delivery — per- 
haps no  letters  to  be  delivered." 

"  I  can  sjrmpathize  with  thy  impatience,  without 
forgetting  that  thine  is,  alas  I  an  idle  if  natural 
anxiety.  There  is  one  question  I  must  put  to 
thy  conscience,  dearest  one,  in  the  spirit  of  ten- 
derness and  fidelity  which  has  ever  marked  our 
intercourse,  since  thy  heart  first  developed  thy 
understanding,  and  led  thee  to  place  confidence 
in  one  so  unequal  to  thyself  in  fortune  and  sta- 
tion." Blanche— her  clasped  hands  rested  on  her 
knee,  her  concentrated  spirit  sitting  in  the  eyes 
riveted  on  the  face  of  her  friend — bowed  in  the 
pause,  as  if  she  wished  the  discourse  to  proceed. 
"  Art  thou  not,  dearest  lady,  seeking  false 
strength  in  pride,  while  it  is  in  affectionate 
tenderness  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son, instead  of  cowardly  submission  to  the  facti- 
tious tyranny  of  opinion,  that  thou  canst  alone 
find  strength  and  happiness  in  one  ?" 

"Cowardly  submission! — ami  then  the  world's 
slave — the  slave  of  opinion  ?" 

"  For  a  limited  period ;  a  bondage  of  four 
years  covenanted  for,  to  propitiate  its  favour ; 
but  they  are  well  nigh  past,  and  save  for  this 
restless  impatience— the  sinking  of  hope  deferred 
—-that  agony  of  suspense  under  which  I  so  often 
see  thee  suffer,  alternating  with  the  flush  of 
feverish  expectation-^l  should  be  content  to  see 
thy  self-imposed  Bacrvfice  to  pride — thy  penance 
— consummated;  hu^  a»\^^    •    '    •    '    •" 

"  Pride  again  !'*  f  ^  -^^e^  ^^*^^^®>  almost  in 
the  accente  of  pride         a  ^'v^J^  ^  ^xxaVuig  cheek. 
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''  I  may  hare  been  over-prond  of  my  cboice  ; 
over-proud  of  the  heart  and  intellect  which  I 
have  gained  and  possess ;  weak  and  over-fond, 
in  the  hope  that  I  should  compel  the  world  to 
do  my  motives  and  feelings  justice,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  in  the  unusual  path  I  pursue, 
I  am  a  reasonable  being,  living  up  to  the  full 
character,  and  for  the  blessed  purposes,  for 
which  God  has  given  me  existence ;  not  a  silly, 
vain,  fond,  and  self-willed  girl,  bent  upon  the 
indulgence  of  her  inclinations  at  all  hazards." 

"  Spare  thyself,"  interrupted  her  friend,  calm- 
ly ;  "  in  every  daring  experiment,  even  the  most 
prudent  and  cautious  applaud  success  after 
it  comes.  This  much  I  can  promise  on  the 
world's  part  in  thy  meditated  unequal  alli- 
ance"^— 

"  Unequal  alliance  !  How  can  I  listen  to  such 
words  from  your  lips-^that  union  in  which  I 
place  all  my  pride^-^my  true  pride,  as  well  as 
every  hope,  dear  to  a  loving  woman's  heart; 
and  you  have  told  me  there  is  fervour  and 
depth  in  mine."  This  was  said  in  a  tone  of 
tender  reproach. 

'^  I  used  the  world's  language,  dearest  lady. 
Had  our  Frederick  not  been  the  manly  coun- 
terpart of  thine  own  generous  and  fervid 
spirit,  he  must  have  been  warmed  and  moulded  to 
it  ere  now.  I  speak  from  ardently  desiring 
your  mutual  happiness,  and  thine  especially, 
now  sacrificed — pardon  the  plain  phrase — to 
mistaken  pride.  And  Frederick?  but  he  does 
not  complain.  Like  the  youthful  patriarch-— the 
seven  years  of  bondage  may  to  him  seem  but  as 
a  day." 

"  I  certainly  have  no  right  to  trifle  with  his 
happiness,  nor  perhaps  to  throw  from  us  both, 
so  much  of  the  dear  blessing  of  a  united  life. 
And  this  feverish  restlessness  I  do  plead  guilty 
to.  I  suppose  every  day  becomes  as  long  as  a 
month  in  certain  states  of  feeling.  Nay,  I  am 
often  almost  ill,  and,  if  not  unfit  for  duty,  yet 
feeling  nothing  like  the  old  cheerfulness  and  elas- 
ticity of  spirits  in  its  proper  business.  Yet  how 
can  I  bid  Dr  Leigh  ton  return  immediately,  thatwe 
be  married  forthwith,  as  nothing  goes  well  with* 
out  him,"  she  continued,  with  a  touch  of  her 
natural  gay  humour,  **  how  tell  *  That  I  gang 
Hke  a  ghaiH,  and  catena  to  spin  V  Thank  Ood, 
however — oh,  how  fervently  for  that  I— that  it 
is  no  sin,  but  my  best  happiness,  my  pride,  my 
crowning  Joy  to  think  of  him,  and  to  cherish  his 
image— to  dream  of  our  perfected  bliss.  Am 
not  I  the  happiest  of  women  }*' 

*'  In  thy  very  caprices  the  most  charming  of 
women,  might  thy  lover  say,"  returned  her  friend, 
smiling.  **  But  the  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss — that  pure  and  serene  atmosphere  in  which 
the  soul  finds  vigour  and  enjoys  repose,  thy  na. 
tive  element — is  wanting  to  thee  still ;  and  thou 
art  self-exiled  f^om  it  by  mistaken  feeling ;  and 
another  innocently  suffers  with  thee.  While 
Frederick  had  a  duty  to  humanity  to  perform, 
I  was  patient  for  thee." 

''Wert  thou  a  powerful  magician,  as  thou 
sur^  art  tilie  beii0vo)#|il  Uflle  fairy.lady  who  | 


presided  at  my  birth,  I  know  what  yon  would 
do  for  me  to-night,"  said  Blanche,  trying  to 
smile. 

''Summon  Frederick  home?  or  merely  send  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  to  learn  if  there  be  no  packet, 
ostensibly  at  least,  for  his  poor  old  aunt  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  both." 

"  Nay,  then  thou  art  exacting : — but  the  first  I 
cannot  do.  Shall  the  intriguing  old  gouverniute 
hasten  matters,  lest  the  Countess  oi  Delamere 
rue  her  folly  ere  it  be  too  late  ?" 

"  Who  indulges  false  pride— who  is  the  world's 
slave — opinion's  slave  now?"  cried  Blanche, 
with  vivacity,  "  if  even  you/  dear  friend,  dare 
not  act  with  simplicity  and  Grodly  sincerity,  for 
fear  your  pure  and  benevolent  motives  should  be 
misconstrued  ?" 

"  I  confess  it,  but  without  purpose  of  omeod- 
ment.  Were  I  so  unhappy  as  to  perceive  aoy 
want  of  mutual  faith  between  you — the  shadov 
of  misunderstanding— 1  might  see  it  a  duty  to 
interfere,  so  far  as  to  place  things  in  a  right 
light;  but,  at  present,  the  Quakeress  may  chsriih 
her  pride  and  delicate  scruples,  as  tenderly  as  if 
she  were  one  of  the  world's  ladies." 

Blanche  was  smiling  at  this  candour,  when  the 
loud  simultaneous  noises  of  the  door-bell  and 
knocker  pierced  the  recesses  of  the  distant  diaia- 
ber  where  they  sat.     She  became  very  pale. 

"  O  that  postman — what  power  he  has  in  »>• 
celerating  poor  women's  pulses  !  how  my  epirite 
require  the  soothing  cordial  of  letters  to-night !" 

The  servant  brought  in  letters — Irish  letters; 
Blanche  looked  at  them,  at  once  with  interest  and 
disappointment.  He  also  announced  the  arrivil 
of  Sir  Jervis  Yates,  who  requested  the  honour 
of  immediately  seeing  the  Countess. 

"  There  is  surely  some  wondrous  cause  for 
the  unusual  hour  my  cousin  selects ;  but  I  fancy 
he  has  just  arrived  from  the  country  to  enter 
upon  his  Parliamentary  duties.  .  .  .  What 
an  easy  trade  that  of  legislation  seems  to  be.  It 
is  the  only  one  which  gentlemen  take  up  at  their 
own  hand.  Before  I  go,  dear  friend,  there  is  one 
point  of  my  false  pride  that  ^u  have  spared,  and 
on  which  I  am  about  to  be  tried — my  IruKfaiU 
ure"  She  hesitated,  and  played  with  the  huge 
packet,  addressed  in  her  Irish  agent's  handwrit- 
ing. "  Read  this  before  I  return,  and  do  not 
spare  me ;  tell  me  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 
We  have  had  discouraging  news,  but  I  antici- 
pate worse." 

"  I  regret  your  disappointment— the  damping 
of  the  too  sanguine  hopes  of  a  young  generoos 
spirit — but  I  see  no  faiiure,  no  probability  of  it" 

"  Thank  you  for  that ;  your  sympathy  is  all 
needed  at  present.  Here  is  Sir  Jervis  come  to 
exult  (the  very  least)  over  the  ill  success  of  my 
rash  experiments  as  a  reforming  landowner." 

**  Were  thy  kinsman  so  ungenerqus,  he  hath 
no  cause  of  triumph.  If  with  thy  glowing  lovoi 
thy  hurge  faith  in  humanity,  thou  hast  not  cool- 
ly, and  all  at  once,  reckoned  upon  the  existing 
amount  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  thou  hadst  to 
overcome,  as  well  as  the  actual  destitution  tiiou 
hadst  to  alleviate^  shalt  thou  for  Ihat.b*  ^ 
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nMjedf  or  falter  in  thy  generous  work  ?  I  do  not 
fear  false  pride  here  ;  and  however  thou  mayst 
falter  on  points  of  false  opinion,  regarding  the 
delicacy  of  conduct  required  of  women^  It  is  error 
on  the  safe  side ;  but  thou  wilt  not  shrink  from 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  undertaken  forthy 
poor  Irish  tenantry." 

**  In  the  strength  of  Heaven,  no !  But  learn 
from  these  dispatches  the  worst  we  have  to  ex- 
pect, while  I  see  Sir  Jervis." 

The  attempts  which  that  gentleman  made  to 
disguise  the  vivacity  and  exultation  of  his 
thoughts,  under  a  long  and  serious  face,  did  not 
deceive  his  fair  relative. 

^^  You  have  news  for  me.  Sir  Jervig ;  Irish  in- 
telligence—bad, perhaps— certainly  painful;  I 
have  unread  letters  myself.  What  has  happened 
since  the  firing  of  the  new  chapel  by  the  Orange« 
men  }  I  have  taken  measures  to  pay  the  tithes, 
and  other  obnoxious  public  burdens,  myself,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  bad  blood  and  fatal 
conflicts ;  but  yet  I  fear." 

'^  The  more  you  do,  the  more  you  will  get  to 
do,  madam,  that  is  the  nature  of  Paddy ;  especi- 
ally with  us  English  Protestants  whom  their 
priests  incite  them  to  hate." 

*'  Not  the  priests  whom  I  know,  at  any  rate," 
returned  Blanche  ;  "  they  have  been  the  most 
zealous  auxiliaries  of  the  magistrates  in  preserv- 
ing order  and  suppressing  the  spirit  of  out- 
rage, whioh,  I  regret  to  think,  has  spread  even 
into  my  neighbourhood." 

Your  neigbourhood,  madam !  are  you  aware 
that  the  Barony  of  Delamere  Upper  is  alleged 
to  be  the  focus  of  the  entire  mischief.  In  those 
mountain-farms  every  man  is  a  sworn  White- 
boy — sworn  over  the  dead  body  of  the  murdered 
proctor,  laid  out  in  the  parish  priest's  ham. 
Here  is  my  authority ;  a  private  letter  from  a 
most  active,  respectable,  and  loyal  Protestant 
magistrate.  Squire  Corby n  of  Corbyn  Gro^e — 
an  extensive  proprietor,  and  very  large  middle- 
man." 

''  I  know  whom  you  mean,"  said  Blanche  ; 
^'and  I  hope  this  gentleman's  information  may  be 
altogether  incorrect — part  of  it  must  be  so.  Some 
of  my  generous  if  mistaken  friends,  feeling  them- 
selves beginning  to  be  comfortable  in  their  hold- 
ings, only  from  their  own  industry,  have,  I  fear, 
been  tempted  to  try  to  help  their  neighbours 
also  '  to  right  themselves/  as  they  call  it." 

*'  Right  themselves  by  spoliation  and  murder. 
Countess !  And  their  ingratitude !  They  have 
warned  your  Scotch  agent  to  take  his  departure 
before  next  rent-day,  on  penalty  of  cropped  ears 
for  the  first  offence ;  and  Irish  warnings  are  no 
jokes." 

**  You  try  to  alarm  me>  now ;  but  I  shall  never 
believe  this  until  I  ask  the  people  themselves, 
and  hear  them  own  it  r 

'*  Ask  them,  my  Lady,  to  confess  their  guilt } 
you  cannot  be  serious," 

'^  Never  was  more  so.  If  they  are  capable, 
from  any  degree  of  ignorance,  of  acting  so 
wickedly,  with  such  entire  disregard  to  their 
own  interests  and  to  oonsequenoes,  it  will  go 


near  to  break  my  heart ;  yet  how  could  I  expect 
that  my  neighbourhood  should  all  at  once  be  a 
scene  of  virtue,  prosperity,  and  peace,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  ?  Excuse  me  now.  Sir  Jervis  ; 
will  you  take  any  refreshment  ?  I  am  eager  to 
peruse  my  head  agent's  letters." 

^'  I  have  posted  to  town.  Countess,  to  volun- 
teer my  poor  services  in  suppressing  these  dis- 
graceful outrages,  and  endeavouring  to  settle 
your  Irish  estates  upon  some  scheme  that  will 
give  you  tranquillity  on  that  score.  I  will  pro- 
eure  a  party  of  military  at  Enniskillen." 

''Many  thanks.  Sir  Jervis;  but  I  had  hoped 
so  much  from  the  basis  on  which  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  settle  them — ^what  seemed  to  me  the 
only  fair  and  just  one.  I  must  see  my  way  more 
clearly  before  I  consent  to  trouble  you  or  any 
one  with  these  matters ;  which  will  come  right, 
depend  on  it.  The  last  season  was  a  severe  one  ,* 
and,  notwithstanding  all  I  have  been  able  to  effect 
in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  general  distress, 
it  has  been  very  great.  This  naturally  generates 
those  discontents  of  which  there  are  spirits  of 
evil  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  in  poor  Ire- 
land. How  much  more  strongly  do  I  feel  every 
day  the  extreme  difficulty  of  doing  any  good 
there !" 

''  Let  well  alone,  Countess ;  that  is  my  maxim. 
The  rents  of  the  Donegal  estates  were  trebled 
during  the  long  life  of  the  late  Countess,  turbu- 
lent as  the  tenantry  always  were.  I  believe  the 
Steel-boys  and  Hearts-of-Oak  were  first  heard 
of  on  your  family  estates." 

"  I  am  sorry  and  yet  proud  to  hear  it.  If  I  live 
a  few  years  I  shall  realize  more  advantage 
from  that  property  than  my  grandmother  ever 
actually  did,  racked  and  swollen  out  as  her  nomi- 
nal rent-roll  had  become.  But  that  at  present 
is  my  least  concern.  I  shall  go  over  immediately 
and  talk  with  them ;  and  when  I  have  once 
touched  their  kind  and  grateful  hearts,  I  shall  not 
despair  of  enlightening  their  understandings." 

'*  Not  to  be  thought  of,  madam — ^that  hopeful 
mission.  Trust  yourself  among  assassins  and 
incendiaries?  Fancy  the  ungrateful  wretches 
offering  to  fire  your  Marine  Cottage,  and  actually 
turning  up  the  turf  of  the  lawn,  and  destroying 
aU  the  young  trees  and  shrubs — those  rhododen- 
drons and  arbutuses  of  which  you  were  so  proud, 
Arom  the  size  which  they  had  attained  in  the 
open  air  in  that  soft  climate." 

**  I  will  not  believe  that  any  one  of  my  own 
friends  did  so!"  exclaimed  Blanche,  looking  dis- 
tressed.  "  It  were  sacrilege  against  human 
nature  to  fancy  this  possible.  Those  shrubs  and 
flowers,  the  finest  ornaments  of  my  little  home, 
were  planted  by  the  hands  of  their  own  girls 
and  boys  in  their  presence  and  mine; — ^they 
were  a  covenant  between  us.  I  have  the  heart's 
frarik-pMgB  for  their  aafety.  It  would  half 
break  my  heart  to  find  it  violated,  but  never  lead 
me  to  desist,  in  my  at^^t^V^^  ^  benefit  them, 
and  raise  them  to  a  Veitet  sUte  of  feeUng. 
Surely  those  whose  wof...  ct^^^  ***  ^  dosely 
allied  to  the  warmeat  \  Aytv^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^''^ 
heart  aflbrd  a  fair  H^J^  \.0  ^^^^''^^^  •^'^^ 
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I  will  notj  Sir  Jervis,  send  troope  nor  police  to 
my  poor  friencU.    If  they  are  to  misguided  as 
you  represent,  I  wiU,  nevertheless,  throw  my- 
self upon  their  generosity.     I  will  meet  them 
face  to  face,  and   hear  their  complaints,  and 
what  cannot  he  all  at  once  redressed,  will,  I  am 
confident,  he  cheerfully  home." 
"  You  will,  my  Lady ! — ^your  sex,  your  age  ?" 
*^  Never  mind  my  age ;   I  am  old  enough  to 
have  held  these  estates  in  ahsolute  possession 
for  nearly  four  years ;  and  if  women  may  hold 
large  landed  possessions,  they  must,  in  common 
sense,  he  assumed  capable  of  the  duties  con. 
nected  with  such  important  trusts." 
'*  You  will  at  least  accept  my  escort." 
^'  I  had  much  rather  go  among  them  with  my 
family,  as  I  wont  to  do,  with  no  protection  save 
their  kind  feelings  for  me.    This  root  of  bitter- 
ness which  has  sprung  up,  I  can  trace  it  now." 

This  was,  indeed,  as  very  a  trifle  as  most  of  the 
pretexts  or  proximate  causes  of  Irish  outrages 
always  are,  however  deeply  the  true  reason  may 
lie  and  rankle.  On  the  Delamere  property, 
there  stood,  by  a  mountain  lake,  a  ruined  chapel, 
which  the  Catholic  population  of  the  neighbouring 
country  sometimes  visited  in  summer,  on  a  kind 
of  pleasure-pilgrimage ;  the  aged  animated  by 
devotion  not  of  the  most  ascetic  character — ^the 
young  for  recreation  and  amusement.  A  pro^ 
miscuous,  and  rather  merry  if  not  riotous 
group,  had  been  taking  their  way  to  this  spot 
one  day  in  the  last  summer,  when  a  party  of 
Orangemen  overarched  a  narrow  part  of  the 
mountain.road  or  pass  with  memorials  to  the 
glorious  and  Immortal  Memor}',  in  the  form  of 
Orange  flags,  lilies,  Sec,  surrounding  a  grim 
efligy  of  King  William,  which  each  pilgrim  was 
compelled  to  pass  under ;  thus  by  implication 
doing  homage,  or  being  kept  back  from  the  shrine, 
or  place  of  devotion.  Nor  would  this  have  caused 
more  than  a  skirmish,  terminating  in  a  £ew 
broken  heads,  save  that  the  Orange  guards  of 
the  pass  boasted  that  their  flowers  and  banners 
had  been  the  gift  of  the  Lady  of  the  Manor,  the 
young  Ban  Tiftrna,  through  her  agents  and  ser- 
vants. A  desperate  conflict  had  ensued  under 
those  insulting  trophies,  which  were  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  pilgrims  had  forced  their 
way.  But  not  soon  did  the  wound  inflicted,  as 
was  imagined,  by  so  unlooked-for  a  hand,  cease 
to  rankle.  It  was  whispered  at  many  a  fireside 
that  winter,  that  the  Saxons  were  all  alike,  fair  and 
false  ;  and  what  had  they  or  their  children  to  look 
for  at  her  hands  more  than  from  those  who  went 
before  her.  The  sentiment  was  not  yet  general, 
but  it  was  spreading  in  the  district ;  and  laying 
a  foundation  for  all  manner  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  bad  feeling. 

*'  My  own  presence,  and  the  language  of  truth, 
spoken  in  faith  and  love,  will  at  once  dissipate 
the  shadow  which  has  fallen  upon  us,"  said 
Blanche.    ''  I  will  set  out  to-morrow,  if  need  be. 

Meanwhile,  those  jewels,  couj^n But,  pray, 

be  sure  that  it  is  n«H  to  veil  my  poverty  or  dis- 
grace from  the  world  you  make  the  purchase. 
With  your  offer  I  am  quite  satisfied  ;  and  they 


will  be  a  handsome  bridal  gift  to— may  I  whis. 
per — Lady  Sarah  Devereux,  whom  I  nnderstand 
I  am  to  have  the  honour  of  calling  kinswoman  ?" 

'*  That  affair  is  entirely  off.  Countess ;  whieh, 
indeed,  was  never  properly  on.  It  is  not  so 
easy  as  you  ladies  fancy  to  move  us  cautions  old 
bachelors,"  returned  Sir  Jervis,  smartly.  '<  At 
™y  ^^f  ne^  habits  are  ill  to  acquire,  and  some- 
times sit  with  ill  grace.  I  am  more  desirous  to 
see  you,  my  fair  cousin,  properly  established, 
than  occupied  with  any  matrimonial  projects  of 
my  own." 

''  You  are  very  kind,  I  am  sure.  Sir  Jervis," 
replied  Blanche,  laughing. 

*'  I  begin  to  fancy  you  were  all  along  right  about 
that  Devereux — a  half  superannuated  dandy. 
You  might  do  better.  What  is  he  but  a  youog«r 
son,  though  I  own  with  fair  prospects"—— 

"  Of  his  brother  dying.  Sir  Jervis  ?" 
"  Why,  your  younger  son,  madam,  your 
second,  ay,  your  third  son,  might  be  a  more  im- 
portant personage  than  the  future  Earl  of  Fan- 
faronade. What  is  a  barren  title  though  a  baron's 
title  ?     You  were  quite  right  about  Devereux." 

'^  I  always  fancied  I  was.  I  was  oertaialf 
right  in  knowing  that  I  never  loved,  never 
esteemed,  and  consequently  never  ought  to  have 
married  him." 

"  Oh,  of  course ;  but  the  late  proposal— Ah, 
your  blushes  eloquently  speak.  Countess !  as  the 
poet  says.  Well,  well — I  do  not  press  the  deli- 
cate  topic ;  only  I  don't  care  if  all  the  world 
know  that  I  choose  for  my  heir  the  third  son  of 
a  certain  Marchioness  that  is  to  be.  The  elder, 
of  course,  inherits  his  grandfather's,  the  Duke'i, 
title  and  fortune;  and,  for  the  second,  the 
Delamere  titles  and  estates  ought  to  content  any 
reasonable  ambition ;  but  the  third,  my  bojf, 
Countess — Jervis  Yates  de  Buble,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture  to  christen  him  beforehand  :"— 

Blanche  was  at  a  loss  whether  to  frown  or 
smile.  She  instinctively  did  something  between. 
This  absurdity  was  too  pitiable  and  humiliating  to 
be  heartily  laughed  at.  She  told  her  friend  that  ebe 
had  lost  the  expected  customer  for  her  trinkets. 
A  hitch  seemed  to  have  taken  place  between 
Sir  Jervis  and  the  Fanfaronade  family  after  the 
matrimonial  negotiation  had  been,  by  fashionable 
report,  all  but  concluded. 

**  1  think  some  member  of  the  family  must 
have  let  him  see  rather  openly  that  they  despised 
him  ;  and  worthy  Sir  Jervis  does  not  want  pride 
in  any  kind  save  the  true  kind.  But  my  InA 
letters  ?" 

"  Gloomy  enough.  Insurrection,  or  what  bor- 
ders on  it,  all  around ;  and  these  sympathetic 
people,  strongly  excited  by  kindred  sufferingi 
seem  ever  to  blaze  up  togetlier 

<  Like  fire  to  heather  set.* 
Your  agent's  letters  are,  indeed,  quite  despond- 
ing." 

"  I  am  going  to  Ireland— -will  you  ?  But  1 
don't  ask  it.  Some  of  your  pupils,  my  mudens, 
I  will  take  with  me ;  as  many  as  volimtaer; 
and  Eleanor,  poor  child! — the  excursion  will 
benefit  us  alL    They  say  my  pretty  ootti^e  is 
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destroyed,  but  we  could  pitch  a  tent  in  the  very 
midst  of  them^  as  I  did  while  it  was  building,  and 
find  in  everj  man  a  defender.  Would  not  that 
be  a  better  way  of  conquering  the  insurgents, 
think  yon,  than  going  among  them  with  soldiers 
and  constables  ?*' 

"  I  will  not  counsel  this,  but  I  will  follow 
whithersoever  thy  strong  faith  leads  thee.  No 
one  believes  that  the  outrages  on  your  new  and 
modest  dweUing,  have  been  committed  by  pei*- 
•sons  near  the  place :  in  short,  all  is  doubt  and 
mystery,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  everjrthing  Irish. 
But  read  for  yourself." 

'*  My  reading  shall  not  alter  my  resolution. 
I  have  but  to  provide  for  my  young  friends  here 
till  the  period  of  their  apprenticeships  or  studies 
shall  be  terminated,  and  for  their  fair  start  in  life  ; 
after  which,  towards  them,  my  duty  closes — my 
affection  never  will  terminate.  Some  of  these 
girls  are  dear  to  me  as  younger  sisters.  Had 
heaven  decreed  that  I  should  remain  a  single 
woman,  by  sending  no  Frederick  Leighton  into 
the  world,  then  1  can  conceive  of  no  life  so  happy 
or  respectable  as  to  continue  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  my  St  Cyr.  But  1  have,  with  infinite 
satisfaction  to  myself,  dropped  a  few  good  seeds 
in  favourable  ground ;  others  may  yet  continue 
the  successive  harvests,  and  reap  abundantly 

and  now  to  fresh  fields." 

The  Countess  made  her  arrangements  and 
preparations  with  her  wonted  promptitude  or 
vehemence,  where  her  heart  was  interested. 
Her  jewels  were  disposed  of  next  day,  and  the 
price  placed  at  the  disposal  of  her  friend  and 
Dr  Hayley,  for  the  use  of  her  pupils ;  and  now 
sbe  had  only  to  give  them  a  long-promised 
farewell  holiday^  to  be  celebrated  by  a  break, 
fast  at  the  villa,  a  boating  party  on  the  Thames, 
and  a  collation  on  the  grass ;  to  be  followed  by 
a  concert  in  the  beautiful  grounds  which  they 
proposed  to  visit — a  concert  so  far  only  as  the 
party  themselves  could  supply  musicians.  It 
consisted  of  one  friend  invited  by  each  of  the 
pupils,  with  their  masters,  and  some  artists^  and 
dealers  in  works  of  art,  interested  in  their 
studies,  and  desirous  of  promoting  the  views 
of  their  benevolent  patroness.  Beneath  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  in  fine  weather,  any  boatful  of  young 
English  girls  will  look  pretty  and  picturesque ; 
and  the  barge,  occupied  by  the  Countess  and 
her  companions,  attracted  universal  attention 
and  admiration,  as,  after  a  happy  day  spent  in 
rambling  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  its  wild- 
flower  laden  nymplis  sailed  homeward ;  while 
glad  choral  strains,  and  bursts  of  young  mirth 
rose  from  its  bosom.  The  Countess  alone  looked 
sometimes,  if  not  sad,  yet  abstracted.  Her 
thoughts  were  wandering  pensively  away,  even 
into  the  future  of  the  young  creatures  now  re- 
joicing in  their  own  glad  feelings  and  in  her 
wnile.  Four  of  them  were  to  accompany  her 
to  Ireland  for  a  few  months.  Two,  who  were 
firaughtnoomen,  for  improvement  in  their  profes- 
«0D ;  one  because  change  and  native  air  had  been 
reeommended  for  her ;  and  the  fourth — she  was  a 
little  plain-looking  girl— MagdSalene  Leighton, 


the  half-cousin  of  Frederick ;  but  there  was  in 
the  thrilling  pathetic  tones  of  her  rich  deep 
voice,  a  spiritual  power,  which,  in  those  late 
months,  had  often  created  a  sudden  flutter  in 
the  heart  of  Blanche,  or  sent  a  rush  of  tears  to 
her  eyes.  While  Magdalene,  in  the  gloom  of 
twilight,  sung  those  simple  and  affecting  north- 
country  ballads,  which  Blanche  had  first  listened 
to  in  childhood,  from  his  lips,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  spirit  communed  with  her's  in  music  and 
poetry.  This  was  become  another  of  her  un- 
nerving indulgences,  and  it  had  not  eluded  the 
observation  of  her  watchful  Friend,  who  would 
say,  in  gentle  expostulation— > 

"  Thou  art  never  merry  when  thou  hear  st 
sweet  music  Get  thee  gone,  Magdalene,  with 
thy  woful  ballads."  And  this  was  said  once 
more  when  Blanche  was  recalled  from  reverie 
by  the  darkening  hour,  and  the  duty  of  saying 
farewell. 

The  farewell  was  affecting,  almost  solemn, 
which  she  took  of  her  young  sisters  as  she  affec. 
tionately  named  the  girls  she  had  befriended. 
*'  Her  sweet  and  amiable  sisters,  whose  society 
had  been  so  sustaining,  so  delightful  to  her ; 
whose  future  well-doing  would  be  the  cause  of 
such  joy  and  pride  !"  And  as  she  kissed  each 
weeping  girl,  she  gave  and  exacted  a  solemn 
pledge,  that  if  ever,  in  any  of  those  calamities 
or  trying  turns  of  fortune  which  lie  in  every 
woman's  path,  any  one  should  be  condemned  to 
suffer  what  sympathy  could  soften,  or  be  tempted 
to  submit  to  what  was  unworthy  of  her,  she  should 
then  frankly  confide  her  trials  and  difiiculties, 
or  her  error 9,  to  her  sisters,  and  be  assured, 
that  there  was  pity  and  love  for  her  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  probable  help  in  many. 

"  Let  us  never  forget  the  obligations  of  our 
Sisterhood,"  was  her  parting  injunction ;  "  they 
are  only  such  as  will  beneficially  exercise  our 
virtues  and  affections — render  our  orphanage 
less  desolate,  and  a  single  life,  if  such  be  our 
choice,  or  our  fate,  less  solitary.,  selfish,  and 
dull ;  if  they  do  not  make  it,  as  rightly  un- 
derstood they  ought,  useful,  social,  and  cheer- 
ful." 

The  Lady  Blanche  had  merited  solace  and 
reward  by  her  manifold  exertions  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  others  on  this  day ;  and  they 
awaited  her  to  fulness  on  returning  to  London, 
on  the  eve  of  her  journey  to  her  ''  insurrection, 
ary  provinces." 

"  Letters  from  Frederick !  and  he  is  coming  !" 
she  cried,  running  breathlessly  into  her  friend's 
apartment ;  *'  in  three  months— ^perhaps  less — 
by  the  packet  after  next ! — Before  I  can  be  back 
from  Ireland.  But  you  shall  have  them — have 
the  journal,  I  mean — *  Cato's  is  not  an  ear  for 
a  love  tale.'  He  has  been  in  Cuba,  and  St 
Domingo,  and  the  United  States,  since  we  heard 
of  him  last.  What  journeying !  Many  letters 
must  be  either  lost  or  delayed.  He  could  not 
return  to  us,  he  says,  tempted  as  he  was,  with- 
out again  revisiting  the  plantations,  to  see  how 
the  poor  blacks  went  o^i  as  ^^"^  *>^^  masters 
and  managers.    They   ^^  4o\Bg  admirably  in- 
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their  joinUstook  conoem ;  und  it  does  rejoiea  me  1 
Dr  Leigbton  told  them  that  he  mutt  leave  them. 
I  had  given  them  freedom,  aod  would  give  them 
work,  and  lend  them  mooey,  or  leod  stores^ 
if  they  chose  to  continue  on  the  plantations; 
otherwiie  the  land  must  be  sold,  and,  the  people  dis- 
persed. I  would  not  GOBsent  to  work  my  estates 
with  slaves.  Their  continuing  to  work  as  free 
labourers  might,  he  thought,  be  a  mutual  obliga. 
tion  and  advantage ;  but  they  were  free  to  act 
for  themselves.  Many  grand  palaven  were  held. 
Would  we  could  have  overheard  them !  Some 
were  too  rash  in  their  grateful  generosity,  and 
would  insist  '  on  working  for  Missy,  who  make 
'em  free,  for  love.'  Others  were  as  selfish ;  and  a 
few  longed  to  return  to  realiste  some  fondly 
dierished  vision  of  a  reed-cabin,  and  plaintain 
trees  and  groves,  and  little  brothers  and  sisters 
at  play,  on  the  fatal  evening  when  the  man. tigers 
had  sprung  forth  to  tear  them  away ;  but,  finally, 
they  agreed  to  be,  in  the  meanwhile,  my  tenants 
at  will,  cultivating  the  plantations  with  my  capi. 
tal,  but  under  the  superintendence  of  managers 
and  overseers  chosen  by  popular  eleotion  from 
their  own  numbers.  Leighton  was  astonished, 
when  he  returned,  at  what  he  found  had  been 
the  good  sense  and  orderliness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  judiciousness  of  their  selec- 
tion of  leaders.  But  remember  the  motive. 
Good-will  and  energy,  and  direct  personal  in- 
terest, have  accomplished  far  more  than  the 
brutal  lash  ever  could  compel.  The  laay  have 
been  shamed  and  compelled  to  exert  themselves 
by  the  good  rule,  that  those  who  will  not  work 
■  I  fancy  there  is  still  a  touch  of  despo- 

tism in  the  power  of  the  overseers,  but  then 
they  may  be  displaced  at  the  end  of  every  crop^ 
or  oftener,  upon  an  emergency.  And  in  this 
last  year,  the  culture  has  been  better  and  more 
cheaply  managed,  and  the  crops  larger,  than  in 
any  former  season.  They  will  be  able  to  pay 
me  too  much  of  rent.  I  can  have  no  fair  claim 
to  the  large  surplus  they  o£fer  me,  but  Fred, 
advises  that  I  should  take  it,  were  it  but  to  tempt 
my  neighbours,  even  through  their  cupidity,  te 
follow  my  example,  to  try  something  more  human 
than  their  present  practices.  I  do  not  despair 
of  having  yet  wealthy  black  tenants  and  of  selling 
land  or  granting  leases  to  negroes.  Their  worst 
present  difficulties  arise  from  the  jealousy  of  the 
planters,  and  the  diabolical  tribe  of  attorneys, 
overseers,  and  drivers.  This  I  fear  will  long 
continue,  and  not  allow  the  hopeful  experiment 

anything  like  fair  play But  I  am  out 

of  breath,  and  you  out  of  patience." 

The  Quakeress,  who  had  gone  early  to  bed,  in 
prospect  of  her  Irish  journey,  sat  up,  mingling 
adoration  with  thanksgiving,  while  grateful  tears 
filled  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  not  congratulate  thee,  dearest  One — 
thy  present  rapturous  feelings  are  happiness 
enough  ;  but  I  will  pray  God  to  strengthen  thee 
more  and  more  for  future  good  works.  They 
bring  their  own  blessing." 

It  was  in  light  and  refreshed  if  not  gay  spirits, 
that  Blanche  set  out  with  her  hoiuehoLi  for 


Ireland.  They  travelled  leisurely  ,*  for  she  had 
tender  consideration  for  its  two  aged  memben, 
and  there  was  to  herself  ever-springing  enjoy- 
ment in  the  pleasure  which  the  young  girls  de. 
rived  from  the  new  scenes  and  objects  ^hey  law; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  decide  whether  witnessing  the  nt- 
pid  unfoldingof  an  ingenuousand  intelligent  young 
mind,  placed  in  exciting  and  novel  drcumstsnctt, 
be  not  as  delightful  as  watching  the  gradual  devs- 
lopement  of  the  dawning  faculties  of  childhood. 
No  situation  can  be  more  favourable  for  observioy 
temper  and  natural  character;  and,  with  s 
little  placid  indulgence  for  weakness,  and  some 
amusement  at  affectation,  the  Lady  Blanche 
reaped  both  pleasure  and  improvement  from 
the  strict  observation  of  her  juvenile  companions, 
on  the  journey :— from  one,  in  particular,  who, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years,  was  returning 
with  the  Couotess  to  all  she  had  ever  known  of 
home,  her  foster.mother's  cabin  in  the  sheltering 
bay,  where  Blanche  had  reared  her  marine  lodge. 
She  was  the  orphan  of  the  schooolmaster  and  hii 
wife — "  a  genteel  and  decent  young  couple,  thoogk 
not  of  these  parts — who  had  been  cut  off  together 
in  the  fever."  Their  child  was  maintained  bj 
a  subscription  of  about  two  shillings  a-wee][ 
from  the  farmers,  until  taken  to  London  to  be 
taught  to  earn  her  bread.  The  Irish  charaoter 
was  beautifully  revealed  in  the  tears  and  petn. 
lant  bursts  of  passion,  and  vehemence  of  pro. 
testation  with  which  Marcella  Boyle  vindicsted 
the  very  worst  of  her  countrymen  from  the  bsrt 
possibility  of  having  touched  or  harmed,  "  were 
it  but  the  poorest  rush  in  the  bog  eke  (the 
Countess)  ever  set  her  foot  upon."  The  letten 
met  at  Dublin  did  not  bear  out  Marcella  quite 
so  far ;  but  they  conveyed  no  tidings  to  dsmp 
the  courage  of  the  Countess,  though  she  wai 
rather  pleased  when  she  succeeded  in  persusding 
Dr  Hayley  to  remain,  about  some  antiqosriu 
piece  of  learned  resewch,  in  Dublin  f er  a  few 
weeks. 

The  morning  of  the  tenth  day  brought 
them  within  sight  of  that  mountain  range  for 
which,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the  islsad, 
and  she  a  geographer,  Marcella  had  watched, 
ever  since  they  had  come  in  sight  of  the  Hill  of 
Howth.  She  now  begged  to  ride  outside ;  snd 
twenty  times  during  the  day,  she  asked  theCoaat- 
ess,  or  rather  assured  her,  "  That  must  sursly  be 
SUeve  Fanau  now,  madam." 

Blanche  was  more  familiar  with  the  lsod« 
marks ;  and,  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  dsee, 
and  the  journey  to  an  end,  she  felt  unessy  sad 
depressed.  At  the  inns,  in  the  few  places  they 
passed  through,  the  accounts  of  the  state  ef  the 
county  were  contradictory  and  doubtful ;  and  for 
the  few  newspapers  found  at  these  hestelriei, 
Blanche  needed  only  to  look  to  their  titlsi  ts 
know  the  credence  due  to  thoir  varying  reperti 
She  saw  they  were  reaching  a  critical  turn  of  the 
road,  but  she  would  not  deprive  Marcella  of  the 
rapture  of  surprise.  It  was  remarked  by  her 
companions  that  Marcella,  who  had  longlaboared 
hard  and  successfully  to  exterminate  her  brog^ 
now  exelaimeiV— 
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*'  Tfaa  My !  the  wy !  the  lodge  I  the  hawn ! 
the  boyi !  och,  Mi  Ltdy !" 

And  she  sobbed  and  wept^  and  hugged  little 
Eleanor^  who  sat  next  her.  The  Lodge  stood 
there,  sure  enough,  its  chimneys,  ^'  those  wind- 
pipes of  good  hospitality" — sending  their  light 
tnrf-smoke  to  hearen.  If  the  sward  of  the  lawn 
had  ever  been  damaged,  it  was  smooth^  and  trim, 
and  green  as  an  emerald,  now ;  and  the  boyi — 
their  joyous  hurrahs  sunk  into  respectful  silence 
as  the  carriages  approached,  and  twenty  young 
fellows  bounded  forward  to  hold  wider  the  open 
gate — a  silence  which  enabled  the  Quakeress  to 
orerhear  the  whispered — 

''  It's  My  Lady  Countess  herself,  it  is." 

"No,  faith  it;  it's  little  Margy  Boyle.  I 
knowed  the  black  rogue  eyes  of  her,  big  as  she 
grew.  And  if  my  Lady  has  made  a  first-rate 
gentlewoman  of  her,  poor  coleen  ! — bringing  her 
home  in  her  own  coach,  and  munchipate  the  nig- 
gers, is  she  going  to  be  a  tyrant,  like  the  ould 
one,  to  the  poor  decent  creatures  born  and  bred 
on  her  lands?  Never  a  bone  of  myself  will  be- 
Have  it,  Terry." 

'^  Hurrah,  then,"  shouted  the  other ;  "  she  is 
past  now,  long  life  and  glory  to  her  and  a  good 
husband  ! — and  so  I  may  let  go  my  manners-— 
hurrah^  boys!"  and  the  cheering  became  general 
and  loud. 

''  Faix,  if  she  does  not  get  the  ten  thousand 
welcomes,  Slieve  Vanau,  there,  is  a  hig  liar,  for 
he  is  repating  them  too." 

All  the  mountain  echoes  were  indeed  repeat, 
log  the  welcome,  as  Blanche^  unable  to  conceal 
her  glad  weeping,  was  respectfully  handed  into 
the  house  by  her  Scotch  agent,  and  left  alone 
with  him. 

''  It  seems  to  me  to  have  been  all  calumny 
and  nonsense  about  our  poor  friends,  Mr  Ward- 
law," 

'*  Much  of  it,  no  doubt,  madam,  but  not  all." 

''  I  have  met  with  a  reception  which  shames 
my  suspicions.  How  have  you  so  speedily  been 
able  to  restore  a  good  and  right  understand- 
ing?" 

"  I  had  the  powerful  influence  of  an  old 
friend,  madam,  in  whom  they  have  confidence." 

There  was  a  peculiar  smile,  or  rather  the  faintest 
ghost  of  a  smile  of  suppressed  humour  fluttering 
about  the  left  comer  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scotch- 
man, had  Blanche  been  able  to  perceive  it. 

"  That  Squire  Corbyn,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired 
the  lady,  in  not  the  most  grateful  tone. 


"  Not  he,  madam — a  friend  of  yonr  Ladyship's, 
who,  on  a  former  occasion,  gained  the  eonfldenoe 
of  the  tenantry  by  doing  them  justice.  But  I 
promised  to  let  Dr  Leighton  know  as  soon  as 
you  arrived.  He  has  ridden  up  to  the  priest's 
on  business.    Ah,  here  he  is  !" 

Blanche  did  not  shriek  nor  faint,  but  she 
catched  at  the  back  of  the  sofa  by  which  she 
stood,  as  the  agent  withdrew  and  gently  shut 
the  door,  whispering  to  the  Quakeress  still  in  the 
vestibule. 

"  The  packet  in  which  Dr  Leighton  came 
had  rough  weather  in  the  Channel  He  got  off  in 
a  pilot-boat,  and,  learning  our  bad  state,  came 
to  us  at  once.    He  has  been  here  for  three  days." 

'^  There  is  to  be  no  bridefimnid  save  Eleanor, 
after  all,"  said  Marcella  Boyle  to  her  London 
companions ;  "  so  we  need  not  be  jealous  about 
it  now.  We  will  all  be  at  the  wedding,  though, 
and  all  the  young  girls  and  boys  on  the  estates 
or  in  the  county,  if  they  choose.  It  is  to  be  cele. 
brated  in  Stoke  Delamere  Church  ;  and  then  they 
return  to  dear  Ireland  again — return  to  winter 
here ;  yes  winter — ^brave  the  storms  of  the  At. 
lantic,  I  heard  a  grand  lady  call  it ;  as  if  our  sea- 
breeze  was  not  as  good  as  London  fog  any  day." 

*  But  wont  the  mourning  for  Sir  Jervis  Yates, 
who  has  left  the  Countess  such  a  fortune,  delay 
the  wedding,  Marcella  ?" 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  sure,  does  she  not  rather  need 
a  husband  the  more  to  comfort  her.  And  she 
wont  touch  a  penny  of  the  fortune.  She  eon. 
eiders  herself  his  trustee  in  behalf  of  neglected 
relations  and  the  people  of  the  factory,  who 
made  it  all — the  factory  of  Bonny  Dale  on  her 
own  English  estate." 

"  Of  Beau  Ideal  you  mean,  Marcella." 

**  I'm  sure  the  other  name  is  as  pretty,"  said 
Marcella,  pettishly. 

*'  As  pretty,  but  not  right,"  returned  Mag- 
dalen, mildly. 

**  There  is  no  harm  in  pretty  things,  I  sup. 
pose.  Miss  Magdalen." 

"  Oh,  no ;  and  Beau  Ideal  or  Bonny  Bale  must 
be  both,  before  the  Countess  is  satisfied." 

And  heae,  for  the  present,  closes,  as  of  right, 
with  a  marriage,  our  history  of  Blanche,  Countess 
of  Delamere.  The  privilege  of  relating  the  suc- 
cess of  her  benevolent  experiments  in  Bonny 
Dale  Factory f  and  in  her  mountain  colonies  in 
Donegal  and  Sligo,  we  however  retain  until  some 
farther  opportunity. 
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Dr  Lang' 9  Letters  on  New  Zealand. 
Dr  Ijuif 9  wliose  works  on  the  colony  of  New  South 
Walts  havt  gaiuad  him  eonddsrablo  rtpntatioa,  and 
who  hat  had  ezetllent  opportnnltias  of  obtaining  accnrate 
ioformation  about  what  ii  likely  to  become  the  most 
isnportant  of  tmr  sonthern  csolonies,  has  addressed  Arar 
letters  to  the  Karl  of  Durham  opon  the  present  oon- 
dMen  ef  )9eir  Zealand,  and  Ihe  hssi  aMans  of  cekmiiii4f 


it,  with  doe  attention  to  the  intereoto  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  natives.  The  warning 
is  just  in  time.  The  mania,  or  earth-hunger,  recently 
exdted  by  the  Swan  River  Settlement  and  South  Aui. 
tralia,  has  broken  ftnth  in  tenfold  violence  ia  the  newer 
Soath-Land  Sofaema.  Nor  Is  this  torpvlslng,  when  the 
great  aatnral  raperiority  ^^^^amin(^  Is coasldersd. 
Though  addressing  hU    \M0^  ^  ^^^^  Dutham,  Br 
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Lftof  I0  decidedly  hUmieil  to  etrtelii  ojpermtioni  of  the 
Great  Neir*Zealand  Land-Compauy,  of  which  hit  Lordship 
If  the  GoTeroor.  He  recommendi  that  the  GoTeram<^t 
should  assame  the  lead  in  colonizing  New  Zealand, 
hy  ezerdtlng  the  Qaeen*s  right  of  pre-emption,  and  he 
has  no  more  fhith  in  the  pioos  missionaries  than  in  the 
land  sharkt ;  and,  iudeed,  little  apparent  reason  for 
trusting  either.  Dr  Lang  recognises  the  right  of  the 
natiTes  to  all  the  lauds  in  the  New  Zealand  islands,  and 
the  principle  of  no  settlers  going  there  without  their  con- 
sent, and  without  having /atr/^  purchased  whatever  lands 
they  ohuin,  which  can  oaly  be  under  the  sanction 
of  Government.  He  allows  no  purchase  to  be  valid, 
whether  past,  present,  or  future,  which  is  not  sanctioned 
either  by  the  Home  Government  or  by  Commissioners 
acting  for  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  protectors  of 
the  ALborigines.  All  past  or  future  purchases  otherwise 
made,  he  would  treat  as  a  violation  of  her  Majesty's 
right  of  pre-emption;  and  by  consequence  would,  we 
suppose,  despoil  Mr  Fairbairn  and  the  other  Christian 
missionaries,  together  with  **  Mr  Polack,  the  Jew,*' 
among  others,  of  their  princely  and  cheaply  acquired  terri- 
tories. Dr  Lang  is  by  no  means  mealy-mouthed  about 
those  sacred  personages.  A  zealous  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man himself,  he  seems  to  have  been  most  unfortunate  in 
his  experiences  of  South-Sea  Church  and  Methodist  mis. 
sionaries.  These  devout  persons  seem  to  have  carried 
matters  with  a  high  hand  in  despoiling  tlie  heathen  of 
New  Zealand ;  though  we  hope  Dr  Lang  is  sure  of  his 
ground  ere  he  ventures  to  allege  that, 

The  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
New  Zealand,  utterly  incredible  as  it  may  appear  in 
England,  have  actually  been  the  principals  in  the  grand 
conspiracy  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  the  island  to 
rob  and  plunder  the  natives  of  their  land  I      .     .     . 

I  was  credibly  informed  on  the  island  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  who  has  not  managed  in  this  way  to 
secure  for  himself  or  his  children  in  perpetuity  a  large 
extent  of  valuable  territory. 

Mr  Shepherd,  for  exanpk,  ft  lay  miasionary  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  son  of  a  respecUble  emancipist,  re- 
siding at  Kissing  Point,  on  the  Parramatta  River  in  that 
colony,  bought  a  large  tract  of  eligible  land  from  the 
natives,  having  a  frontage  of  from  four  to  Ave  miles  on 
one  of  the  navigable  rivers  in  the  Bay  of  Islands— /or  two 
chtck  thir(s  and  an  iron  pot^  or  go^athore^  as  it  Is  callsd 
by  the  natives  I  I  was  credibly  informed,  moreover,  in 
New  Zealand,  that  Captoin  Blenkinsop,  the  master  of  a 
South  Sea  whaler,  who  was  afterwards  unfortunately 
drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  whale-boat  in  Encounter 
Bay,  In  the  province  of  Sooth  Australia,  along  with  Sir  John 
Jeffoott,  the  firU  judge  of  that  colony,  had,  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  Mr  Shepherd's  previous  purchase,  purchased  the 
very  same  tract  from  some  other  person,  who,  it  seems, 
pretended  to  be  its  proprietor.  Daring  his  absence  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  Holland,  Captain  Blenkinsop*s  agent 
at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  erected  a  house  on  the  land,  agree- 
ably to  the  instructions  of  his  principal,  who  intended  to 
settle  In  New  Zealand  on  his  return  ;  but  no  sooner  was 
the  house  finished,  than  Mr  Shepherd  gave  CHpUin  B.'s 
agent  notice  to  quit,  and  produced  his  own  deeds.  On 
the  agent's  remonstrating  with  Mr  Shepherd  for  allowing 
him,  in  such  circumstances,  to  go  on  with  the  building  of 
the  house,  Mr  S.  cooly  replied,  that  the  erection  of  the 
house  rendered  the  land  the  more  valuable  to  himself.  I  re- 
frain from  making  any  remarks  on  this  transaction ;  but 
Mr  Shepherd,  your  Lordship  will  observe,  is  a  native  of 
Botany  Bay,  who  has  exported,  in  his  own  person,  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  Christianity,  forsooth,  of  his  native 
land,  for  the  moral  advancement  of  the  Aborigines  of  New 
Zealand.  I  have  reason  to  believe  also  that  Mr  Shepherd 
has  another  estate,  procured  in  a  similar  way,  towards 
the  North  Cape^  wheie  h«  is  at  present  ttatiooed  as  a 
ifilm\<mKty. 


Mr  Fairbairn,  whe  was  merely  a  journeyiiM  obscIh 
maker,  and  by  no  means  of  apostolic  character  either,  ia 
the  village  of  Parramatta,  in  New  South  Wales,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  a  lay-missionary  for  New  Zealand  by  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  has  purchased,  forsooth,  ftem 
the  natives,  a  tract  of  land,  to  the  northward  of  the  Riwr 
Thames,  honing  a  frmUgt  of  from  thirfy^ive  to  /br% 
miiet  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  towards  the  Psdfie 
Ocean.  I  could  not  learn  how  far  back  from  the  tea  Mr 
Fairbairn  goes,  or  what  the  valuable  consideration  had 
been  for  this  princely  estate. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Williams,  formerly  a  lieutenant  hi  the 
Royal  Navy,  but  now  the  ordained  head  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Mission,  has  a  large  tract  of  land,  in  conjonctiaB 
with  Mr  Fairbairn,  adjoining  the  society's  settlement  at 
Paihia,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  stretching  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kauakaua  River. 

Messrs  Clark  and  Davis,  who  were  originally  seat  oat 
as  missionary  agriculturists  on  the  civilizing  system,  have 
selected  their  domains  on  a  somewhat  similar  scale  with 
those  of  the  Shepherd  and  Fairbairn  estates,  towards  the 
Hokianga  River,  on  the  west  coast ;  while  those  of  Messrs 
Kemp  and  King  are  situated  towards  the  North  Cape.  .  . 

In  short,  the  largest  seignories  in  New  Zealand,  are  the 
property  of  the  Church  Missionaries  and  their  sons ;  and 
the  poor  ignorant  and  deluded  natives  have  thns,  my  Lord, 
been  •*  scattered  and  peeled*'  by  the  very  men  who  ongbt 
to  have  been  their  natural  protectors,  and  to  have  remon- 
strated and  protested  to  the  British  Govemmeut  again  and 
again,  against  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  British  sob- 
jects,  to  obuin  possession  of  any  part  of  their  land,  mthout 
the  express  consent  and  authority  of  the  British  Gorera- 
ment 

Now,  Dr  Lang  would  have  Government  interfere  to 
set  aside  these  sweeping  transactions,  and  others  of  a  like 
character,  effected  by  the  great  Company  of  which  I-erd 
Durham  Is  the  nominal  head,  and  the  colony  fbonded 
upon  those  principles  of  international  justice  and  equity, 
which  he  lays  down.  Government  has  annoimced  an  in- 
tention of  interfering,  but  when  P  The  titles  of  the  Co» 
pany  Dr  Lang  considers  no  better  than  those  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. They  have  purchased  from  those  who,  bsrinf 
no  rights  themselves,  could  have  none  to  convey  toothers. 

The  Company  have  acquired  titles  to  certain  large  tracts 
of  land  in  various  parts  of  the  island ;  the  same  land  hsr- 
ing  been  previously  held  by  private  individuals,  on  deeds 
of  sale  from  the  natives,  but  sinee  diaposed  of  by  thess 
individuals  to  the  Cumpany :  and  the  Company  propose 
to  resell  this  land  to  intending  emigrants  or  capitalisU  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  per  acre,  and  to  allow  the  purchasen 
three-fonrths  of  their  purchase-money  in  the  confeysae* 
of  industrious  emigrants  of  the  humbler  classes  of  sodety 
to  New  Zealand ;  the  remainder  of  the  purchaseanooey 
being  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  price  of  the 
land,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  esUblishment  of 
the  Company. 

In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  tenure  on  which  the  Coss- 
pany  hold  their  land,  they  stand  precisely  in  the  same 
aituation  as  any  European  adventurer — such  as  Mr  Fail- 
bairn,  the  Christian,  or  Mr  PoUck,  the  Jew— who  boy 
land  from  the  natives  for  the  merest  trifie,  and  perhaps 
cheat  them  in  the  paymenU  The  Company  do  not  erea 
know  whether  the  lands  they  have  bought  have  beea 
honestly  come  by — whether  the^  naUves  have  been  ftiny 
dealt  with  in  the  purchase  of  them  or  not.  They  do  not 
even  profess  to  guarantee  the  tides  they  promise  to  give  ts 
the  purchasers  of  their  Und.  These  titles  will  doubilesi 
be  as  good  as  the  Company's  own  title ;  but  the  l««i  * 
apprehend,  that  is  said  about  the  validity  of  the  Com- 
pany's title  the  better.  Now,  I  conceive,  my  Lord,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  public  can  have  the  requisite  defree 
of  eooideace  in  an  undertakmg  which  rests  on  so  unctf- 
toiu  a  foundaUon «  nay,  it  is  anything  but  desirable  thst 
they  should.** 

But  so  much  confidence  has  the  pnhUc  in  the  Comptsyi 
that  there  is,  itis  said,  in  some  Loodoo  papef»-weka««r 
no>  With  what  truthp-^uile  a  neaUi  F^^tUiH  *■  *• 
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natropoUf  ibr  fitiiif  it  ft  poond  per  acre  for  those  lands 
of  whirh  miles  were  obtained  for  a  pot  or  a  shirt ;  and 
the  purchasers  will  oertainly  hare  some  reason  to  com- 
plain of  Goremment  winlcing  at  transactions  pasting 
under  its  rtry  nose,  unless  it  has  the  intention  of  wink- 
ing on,  letting  every  rogue  scramble  for  himself,  and  the 
dupes  take  their  chance.  Tiie  adventurers  from  Van  Die- 
mcn*«  Landy  who  discorered  and  purchased,  for  a  trifle, 
large  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Philip,  were 
not,  it  is  true^  permitted  to  retain  their  territory.  Govern- 
ment insisting  upon  the  claim  of  pre-emption ;  but  the 
New  Zealand  Company  consists  of  noblemen.  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  other  powerful  and  well-patronised 
persons,  both  Whig  and  Tory ;  so  the  case  of  the  New 
Zealand  esUtes  is  not  so  identical  with  those  near  Port 
Philip  as  Dr  Lang  may  imagine.  But  allowing  that  the 
Company  possess,  and  can  therefore  give  good  titles  to 
the  lands,  Dr  Lang  deems  it  folly  to  purchase  from  them 
at  the  high  price  they  have  affixed  to  land ;  and,  for  these 
rtasonsi 

*<  Instead  of  purchasing  that  land  at  a  pound  per  acre,  the 
capitalist  or  intending  emigrant  can  go  to  New  Zealand 
himself  and  purchase  a  tract  from  the  natives,  quite  as 
good  as  the  Company*s,  and  perhaps  adjoining  their  bound- 
ary line,  at  probably  not  more  than  Ave  farthings  per 
acre,  payable  in  British  goods,  moreover,  on  which  the 
capitalist  will  realize  a  profit  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
But  if  the  Company  should  inform  the  capitalist,  or  in- 
tending emigrant,  that  three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money 
of  the  land  they  difpoee  of  are  paid  back  to  the  purchaser 
in  the  conveyance  of  valuable  labour  to  the  Colony,  the 
capitalist  can  reply,  that  for  one-fourth  of  that  amount  he 
can  import  the  same  quantity  of  labour  from  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land  t  in  short, 
1  conceive  there  can  be  no  possible  inducement  at  present 
for  any  CApitalist  or  intending  emigrant  to  purchase  the 
Company's  land. 

But  whether  the  Company  should  succeed  in  disposing 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  land  or  not,  the  mere  existence 
of  such  a  Company  will  produce  an  immediate  and  power, 
fttl  effect  in  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  colonies, 
whenever  the  fact  comes  to  be  generally  known,  and  will 
exert  a  reflex  and  superlatively  evil  influence  on  the  un- 
fortunate New  Zealanders.  The  fact,  which  the  existence 
and  operationa  of  the  Company  will  sufficiently  proclaim, 
of  its  being  practicable  to  purchase  land  in  that  island, 
perhaps  even  at  a  penny  an  acre  to-day,  and  to  sell  it  at 
a  pound  to-morrow,  will  immediately  excite  the  cupidity 
of  a  whole  host  of  speculators  and  adventurers  in  these 
regions ;  and  the  scramble  for  land  in  New  Zealand,  which 
is  at  present  active  and  unprincipled  enough,  will  oonso> 
quently  be  increased  tenfold,  and  be  generally  character- 
ised by  a  total  disregard  of  all  moral  principle,  and  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  So  far  from  discountenancing  such 
procedure,  the  formation  and  acts  of  the  Company  will 
only  give  it  character  and  respectability ;  as  the  titles  to 
all  the  land  which  the  Company  have  purchased  in  the 
island  are  merely  the  titles  of  individnals  who,  in  all  pro- 
lability,  have  been  despoiling  the  natives  in  precisely  the 
same  manner.  The  march  of  injustice  and  oppression,  of 
demoralization  and  extinction,  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean towards  the  unfortunate  natives,  will  thus  be  pro- 
digiously accelerated,  and  the  consummation  which  has 
^^  already  realixed  in  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  will  perhaps, 
ere  long,  be  realized  also  in  New  ZealandL.1  mean  the 
Complete  extermination  of  the  Aboriginal  race.  We  are 
Accustomed  to  talk,  my  Lord,  with  virtuous  indignation  i 
and  abhorrence,  of  the  brutal  atrocities  of  Cortex  and 
Pizarro,  and  of  the  gaol-gang  of  Spanish  ruffians  that 
followed  these  bandit  chiefii  in  Mexico  and  Peru ;  but  we 
forget  that  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  our- 
ielves,  as  ft  civilized  and  colonizing  nation,  been  acting 
over  again  the  same  bloody  tragedy  on  a  different  field. 
Why,  my  Lord,  it  has  only  taken  the  same  period  of  time 
••about  thirty  abort  years — ^to  exterminate  the  Aborigines 
of  Vaa  Diemen*fl  Land,  under  the  mild  iw»y  of  Britftin, 
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that  it  took  to  exiermfaiftte  the  AboriglBet  of  Hlspanii^ 
under  the  iron  rod  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella*     •    •    • 

Lord  Glenelg  strongly  recommended,  some  time  ago, 
that  an  asylum  should  be  given  them  at  Port  Phillip  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  to  be  paid  by  Van  Diemen*s  Land.  But  even 
this  miserable  boon,  my  Lord,  has  been  refused  Ihem^. 
on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  sufficiently  civilized  and 
Christianized  yet — by  a  cold-blooded  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  with  a  Protestant 
Bishop  for  their  chairman  t  Nay,  as  the  law  in  that  colony 
has  recently  been  taking  cognizance  of  certain  murderous 
outrages  lately  committed  on  the  defenceless  Aborigines 
of  New  South  Wales,  by  the  convict-stockmen  of  the 
ooiutry,  aided  and  abetted  by  their  vrealthy  colonial 
masters,  individuals  wearing  the  garb  of  gentleman  and, 
utterly  disgracing  the  British  name,  have  recently  been 
giving  out  in  the  colony,  that  they  will  henceforth  take 
a  quieter  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  black  natives,  whose 
grievous  wrongs,  my  Lord,  do  sometimes,  I  confoss,  ren- 
der them  troublesome  at  the  distant  cattle,  stations — ^viz., 
hp  gicing  them  wheaten  breads  of  which  they  are  exceed- 
ingly fond,  tieeped  in  a  solutum  qfartenie  ! 
*  Now,  my  Lord,  the  very  individuals  who  have  been 
perpetrating  these  atrocities  upon  the  Aborigines  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  the  hut  twenty 
years,  are  now  swarming  in  New  Zealand ;  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  New  Zealand  Land  Company,  conjoined 
with  the  sanction  which  the  British  Government  is  at  pre- 
sent indirectly  giving  to  all  sorts  of  aggression  upon  the 
unfortunate  natives  of  that  island,  will  only  increase 
their  number,  and  their  nefisrious  operations,  tenfold.  It 
is  vain  to  talk  either  of  the  Company  or  of  the  Mission- 
aries being  able,  from  their  influence  of  any  kind,  to  pre- 
vent such  proceedings.  The  private  adventurers  will  point 
to  the  Company's  and  the  Missionaries*  estates  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  when  they  ask.  Why  they  should  not  have 
as  good  a  right  to  plunder  the  natives  as  others  $  I  con- 
fess, my  Lord,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  divine  what  answer 
either  the  Company  or  the  Missionaries  can  give  them. 

Finally,  Dr  Lang  exhorts  Lord  Durham  and  the  Com- 
pany to  surrender  their  present  no/tee  or  other  titles,  plac* 
ing  them  at  the  discretion  of  her  Majesty's  Government, 
upon  a  certain  understanding— which  proceeding  would 
greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government,  at  the 
outset  of  the  colony,  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  pre- 
emption. The  Company  need  have  no  great  objection  to 
this  nominal  surrender,  which,  strong  as  they  are,  would, 
we  think,  rather  benefit  than  injure  their  interests  t  but  it 
is  not  so  clear  how  the  Messieurs  Pohuk  and  Fairbalm, 
and  Marsden,  who  have  neither  Parliamentary  nor  family 
interest,  would  relish  the  idea  of  subjecting  their  titles  to 
strict  revision.  No  colony  that  Great  Britain  has  estab- 
lished, if  we  except  America,  promises  to  become  so  im- 
portant In  the  history  of  mankind  as  this  of  New  Zea- 
land. How  desirable,  then,  is  it,  that  it  should  be  begun 
without  blunders,  and  proceed  without  backcasts ;  and, 
above  all,  be  exempt  from  the  attendant  cruelty  and  in- 
justice which  have  marked  the  settlement  of  nearly  all 
our  colonies.  But  for  certain  apprehensions,  though  not 
exactly  of  being  roasted  and  eaten,  this  beautiful,  fortile, 
and  healthful  region  is  by  for  the  most  tempting  country 
to  a  British  emigrant  that  is  now  open,  or  that  can  be 
opened  to  his  enterprise.  A  folse  step  here  would  be  ft 
poiiave  national  calamity;  and  there  Is  little  time  for 
delay. 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Medical  Men,  S^c,  S^e. 
Svolumet.    Pp.760.    With  Portrftita. 

The  author  of  this  Medical  Sketch-Book  has  gleaned  his 
fhcts,  as  he  states,  in  no  few«r  than/our  hundredvolumct. 
It  accordingly  contains  »  ^^^  mass  and  variety  of  miscel- 
laneous if  somewhat  c»^^^  «ift4  UVoiCted  information, 
and  formi^  at  least^  an  li^^^u*^^'"*^^^^^^ 
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ft  fall  and  amatUig  (chapter  vpon  B4!oeiUrie  3i$dieal 
Mmny  cloiing  with  Abernethx.  This  ehaptar  mirhc  ftiy 
well  be  dirided ;  and  one  half  more  appropriately  en- 
titled ''the  affected  eccentridtj  and  quack. manners 
aaeomed  by  certain  medical  men.**  A  rather  Interesting 
chapter  is  entitled  Th$  Earl^  Struggkt  rf  EminmU 
Medieai  Men.  Dr  Baillie,  **with  aU  his  adranUfcs,** 
(of  relationship  to  the  Hunters%  we  suppose,)  was  forty 
years  of  age  before  he  was  completely  established*  Dr 
Munro  and  Dr  Parry  were  among  the  9truggler$  ;  and, 
whatever  Dr  William  Hanter  may  affirm,  great  medical 
BQCcess,  at  the  beginning  of  life,  appears,  in  many  in< 
stances,  to  be  the  result  of  the  merest  caprice  or  accident. 
Ttiis  holds  goad,  especially  in  fashionable  practice.  There  is 
an  amusing  chapter  on  quackery ;  and,  altogether,  the 
work  is  a  useful  and  creditable  piece  of  book-making. 
The  sketches  of  BwUmnt  Living  Php9ioimm$  give  a 
more  fiirourable  view  of  Sir  Henry  Halford*s  kindness 
of  heart  than  recent  circumstances  have  inclined  the  pub- 
lic to  take.  • 
The  name  of  Sir  James  Clark  is  at  present  up  ;  and 
he  forms  the  subject  of  a  few  gossiping  pages  of  these 
memoirs.  He  is  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Banffshire,  and 
studied  in  Edinburgh.  After  graduating,  Dr  Clark, 
in  1817i  obtained  the  appointment  of  travelling  physician 
to  a  nobleman,  and  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  became, 
among  the  English,  a  famous  ''  lung-doctor,'*  or  carer 
of  the  English  complaint,  consumption.  This  memoir 
states,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  **  his  unparalleled 
Buceess  in  curing  consumption,**  (which  we  had  fancied 
incurable,)  **and  other  affections  of  the  lunp,  that  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry  signed  a  requisition  request- 
ing bim  to  leave  Rome,  and  settle  in  I«ondon."  This, 
to  Dr  Clark,  towards  gaining  a  fashionable  practice,  was 
a  diploma  worth  all  the  medical  degrees  of  all  the  Uni- 
versities or  Medical  Faculties  in  Europe.  As  a  "  lung- 
doctor,**  Dr  Clark  at  once  took  root,  and  flourished  in 
London,  and  became  physician  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
When  the  Princess  Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  he  was 
ordered  by  her  Majesty,  at  whose  suggestion  is  not  said, 
to  make  out  a  list  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
Court  for  her  inspection,  which  he  did,  placing  himself 
Jlni  on  the  list.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  as  phyaician  to 
the  late  King,  Preeident  of  the  CoUega  of  Physicians, 
and  private  physician  to  Lord  Melbourne,  fsnded  himself 
entitled  to  take  precedence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent's 
jihysidan.  But  not  so  thought  Dr  Clark.  Poor  Lord 
Melbourne^  who,  between  the  dames  and  the  docton,  has 
not  of  late  led  altogether  the  <<  easy  life**  which  he  is 
laid  to  lore,  was  appealed  to  in  this  dslicate  dilemma  t 
hut  Dr  Clark  would  take  no  second  place.  It  was 
a«(/  Cmtar  avt  nihil.  If  not  at  the  very  head,  then  he 
would  figure  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list  I  He  would 
take  no  middle  or  intermediate  station.  In  the  toss  ap, 
it  should  be  headi  or  tail$;  and,  when  he  and  Lord 
Melbourne  both  appealed  to  the  young  Queen,  Sir  James, 
if  he  was  then  Sir  James,  carried  his  grand  point ;  and 
the  Halfords,  Chamberses,  and  Brights,  tec,  Ike,  accord- 
ingly form  his  sequence.  Such  waa  his  ambition,  and 
her  Majeety*s  will.  The  Queen  expiessed  her  leao. 
lute  determination  to  have  her  wishes  complied  with. 
She  obeerved — ^  As  I  am  now  Qusfn,  I  expect  that  my 
views  and  private  feelings  should  be  consulted.  Sir 
James  Clark  has  always  been  my  physician,  and  shall 
remain  ao  in  spite  of  every  oppositioo,  f^om  whatevar 
quarter  it  may  originate.**  So  Lofd  Melboome  **  bowed 
•nbmiasion  to  the  royal^mandata,*'  «b4  th«  triumphMit 


Sir  James  was  gttetted  Ant  physitiaii  to  Victoria  I 
The  disgraceful  and  never-to-be-forgotten  affair  of  Lsdy 
Flora  Hastings  is  noticed  in  the  book,  and  Sir  Jaoics 
Clark  exonerated  from  all  blame— but  at  what  a  price  1 
*<  Had  it  not  been  his  anxious  wish  to  avoid  doing  any- 
thing to  compromise  the  Queen,  he  would  long  since  bs?s 
vindicated  himeelf  from  the  aspersions  levelled  sgaintt 
his  character.**  Who  has  aspsrsed  his  charaetsr?  or,  if 
it  has  been  aspersed,  is  his  professional  reputation  sod 
personal  honour  of  less  consideration  than  his  appoiat- 
ment  of  flrst  Court  Physician  ?  Sir  James,  it  was  lately  r^ 
ported,  *'  had  been  permitted  by  her  Majesty  to  travel  oa 
the  Continent  ;**  but  this  writer  « is  able  to  asssrt  tkst 
there  is  no  truth  in  the  sutement**  At  all  eventi,  Sir 
James  has  wisely  declined  to  use  such  gracious  pemisuon 
—if  the  leave  of  exile  was  really  ever  tendered.  Hif 
I^ndon  practice  is  chiefly  in  affections  of  the  lonp; 
and  his  late  unfortunate  courtly  practice  is  not  likely, 
we  fear,  to  extend  the  repuution  of  the  Qacen*«  tnt 
physician  in  female  complaints — an  important  clssi  sf 
ailments  to  a  fashionable  practitioner.  This  gentlemsa 
may,  after  all,  be  the  victim  of  the  bad  feelinpof  otben; 
but  a  blameless  self-respecting  individual  can  never  be 
found  consenting  to  his  own  victimising,  on  pointi 
which. involve  personal  honour  and  professionsl  cbsnc- 
ter.  That  <<no  blame  can  justly  be  imputed  to  Sir 
James  Clark  for  the  part  he  took**  in  thoee  disgrscefol 
and  painful  transactions  is  obrioiuly  absurd.  Ths  neit 
courtly  of  court  physicians  must  have  higher  dutici  to 
consult  than  fulfilling  the  pleasure  of  his  royal  patron; 
but  charity  may  go  ao  far  as  to  believe  that,  in  a  man 
of  fesling,  remorse  must  have  been  sufficient  puoiik- 
ment  for  rssh  error ;  and  that  he  must  have  paid  the 
full  penalty  of  his  desire  for  the  rank  of  first  pbysiciin. 
Rather  flattering  notices  are  given  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  living  London  practitioners — indeed,  our  author  is  s 
little  addicted  to  gentle  buttering;  or,  at  any  rati^  ts 
taking  the  most  favourable  view  of  men  and  things 

He  is  not  an  infallibls  authority  on  any  one  point 
His  advice  about  medical  Emigration,  in  particalar, 
would  require  to  be  very  maturely  considered.  Wh«a 
people  write  books,  they  should  bear  in  mind  that  then 
may  be  other  people  simple  enough  to  act  upon  their 
counsels. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  great  a  mi^ty  ef  tks 
present  medical  celebritiea  of  London  are  gradaslasf 
Edinburgh,  if  not  naHves  of  Scotland.  There  is  now  con- 
siderable **  division  of  labour**  introduced  into  ths  pre- 
fession.  Sir  James  Clarke  is  <<  a  lung  doctor"— Dr 
James  Johnson,  a  stomach  and  liver  doctor— Dr  Hope 
is  the  <<  heart  doetor**-^while  Dr  Daviea  eombiass  heart 
and  longs — and  Dr  Henry  Davies  is  emlneot  la  anethv 
Tery  delicate  department  Among  the  eminent  medial 
men  enumerated  is  Dr  Philip,  whose  original  naoM  wsi 
Wilson  I  which  we  are  gravely  told  he  waa  oompslled  ts 
change  «<  en  his  becoming  the  chiefof  his  dam  in  SesU 
land  I**  This  is  a  sort  of  necessity  ftr  which  we  wns 
not  prepared;  Whereabouts  the  Cbn  Philip  may  ks 
located,  we  cannot  pretend  to  tay ;  bnt  the  ChM^  ipsa 
compulsion,  was  bom  at  Sheethall,  near  Glaagov.  Ws 
have  no  doubt  whatefveiv  tiiat  this  Is  an  Idle  and  saaey 
Ing  anecdote^  which  onr  author  has  ftHmd  In  ae«epam|h> 
let,  or  been  crammed  with  by  mnm  knavish  Joksr,  sad 
such  things  throw  discredit  on  Ills  book. 

The  Surgeons,  as  In  etiquette  boud,  eoase  apaAir  fte 
Physicians  |  and  we  may  be  paidonad  if  watienalify  Isaii 
m  t»  fnht  •*  Boh  Hmn*  aaenf  tht  MlOtnii  rf  i>» 
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^  Btndmn  Beeollectiona*'  of  (he  author  of  **  Phytic  snd 
<ht  Phyildaiit;**  who,  hj  tho  way,  probahly  knowi  yery 
little  of  jAjftiCf  though  ho  iniinoatet  an  ezamlnation 
before  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

<<  Mr  Robert  Littoo,  of  the  North  London  Hoepital,  ia 
one  of  onr  great  torgical  Hems.  Ko  country  practitioner 
Tiaiti  the  metropolia  withoat  being  able  to  eay,  when  he 
retuma  to  hit  own  qniet  town,  or  retired  Tillage,  **  1  hare 
iten  Litton  operate^**  Not  to  have  done  to^  woald  be 
contidered  aa  exhibiting  at  lamenUble  a  want  of  cnrioeity 
at  waa  manifetted  by  the  oonntryman  who  left  London 
without  teeing  the  Queen.  «  Bob  Litton,**  aa  he  It 
termed  in  fhmiliar  phrateology  by  hit  friendt  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  the  ton  of  a  Pretbyterian  clergyman  of  great 
retpecubility.  He  it  a  cousin  of  Mr  Litton  the  cele- 
brated comedian,  [neTer  heard  it  before^]  and  it  alto  re- 
lated to  Sir  Robert  Litton,  an  officer  who  bat  much  dlt- 
tlngoithed  himtelf  in  the  terrice  of  hit  country.**  There 
it  to  much  that  mutt  l>e  quite  new  to  Scotch  readert  in 
thit  and  the  tubtequent  particulart  about  Litton,  that  we 
ftar  it  may  be  at  well  to  let  it  alone,  lett  the  quiclc. 
handed  operator  be  tempted  to  run  our  author  thiough 
with  bia  tcalpeli  Mr  Litton,  we  are  told,  can  carre  a 
^oott  without  the  aid  of  a  fork,  and  it  remarkable  for  a 
feline  attachment,  exceeding  that  of  old  maidt.  «  Who 
hat  not  teen  Litton*t  fa?ourite  cat,  Tom?  Thit  animal 
is  contidered  to  be  an  unique  tpecimen  of  the  feline  tribe| 
and  to  one  would  think,  to  tee  the  pattionate  fondnett 
which  he  manifeett  for  iL  Thit  cat  it  alwaya  perched 
on  Liiton*s  thoulder  at  breakfatt,  dinner,  and  tea— in 
hit  carriage  and  out  of  hit  carriage.  It  it  quite  ludicrout 
to  witneat  the  devotion  which  the  great  operator  exbibitt 
towarda  hia  favourite.**  Such  it  a  tpecimen  of  the  $malUr 
Information  to  l>e  gleaned  in  thete  volumet,  in  which  the 
crtdulity  of  the  writer  hat  often  betrayed  hit  judgment. 
The  untound  nature  of  the  medical  profestlon,  at  it 
now  ezittty  it  thewn  in  nothing  to  strongly  as  the  paltry 
arte  which  many  retpectable  practitioners  hare  employed 
lo  bring  themtelfet  into  notice. 

Dr  Bowring's  Minor  Morah.    Part  III. 

The  Firat  Part  of  thit  teriet  we  noticed  tome  yeara 
tinea,  at  eondderable  length,  and  in  connexion  with  one 
of  Mra  Howitt*t  dellghtftil  bookt  for  young  people.  That 
plan  waa  then  detcribed  which  la  here  more  fully  deyel- 
opod. 

In  the  yeara  which  hare  elapted,  it  may  be  pittuoted 
that  Dr  Bowring*a  original  leadert  or  pnpllt  hare  he- 
oomo  more  matured  in  nnderttanding,  and  that  they 
are  deemed  fit  for  the  higher  forms ;  the  pretent  work  it 
noeordingly  adapted  to,  we  may  tay,  pertont  of  any  age. 
It  la  Orkntal  Hittory,  deacription*  fiction,  and  pictnrea  of 
■annerty  blended  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  in  an  inatmc- 
tlfo  and  enteruining  whole;  and  ia  the  retult  of  actual 
•bearmtion  in  the  teenea  and  among  the  people  detcribed. 
It  waa  optional  to  Dr  Bowring  either  to  publith  the  re- 
flUu  of  hia  travalt  in  thoaa  Baatem  coontrlea— .where  the 
MUnre  of  hia  mlatlon  gare  him  admirable  opportunitiea 
for  doaa  obatrvncion— aa  a  foratal  book  of  Travelt, 
or  aa  the  Skatahea  of  gaognphy,  acenary,  and  mannora 
fceicAted  ia  thite  ConTeraationa ;  and  happily,  for  the 
jnrenUo  world»  he  hat  preforrod  the  nnambitiont  walk, 
and  condeeeended  to  the  honourable  if  under-rated  office 
of  tho  achoolmaatar.  Dr  Bowring  entitlet  hit  work 
Jfusor  MotbU,  but  thia  portion  of  the  teriet — and  hideed 
the  nharaotrr  It  cootmon  to  all  the  ToluoMa-^nculcatet 
the  highMl  of  all  rnrntU    Charity  t  tbo  difina  charity 


which  Jetut  Chrltt  taught  to  hit  diteiplet,  and  enfolned 
on  alt  hit  followers.  Several  fine  Oriental  fictiont,  quite 
new  to  the  Englith  reader,  lend  their  attraction  to  the 
little  volume;  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  George  Cruick- 
thank  hat  tupplled  illuttrationt,  at  once  tmthftil  and  full 
of  hit  penetrative  tplrit  This  it  almott  too  much.  The 
little  people  will  be  tpoiled  by  to  many  good  thingt 
being  heaped  upon  them  at  once.  We  have  been  looking 
out  for  a  tpecimen  of  the  work,  and  our  choice  it  made, 
certainly  not  upon  the  bett,  but  the  mott  convenient 
principle ;  for  all  the  world,  the  old  at  well  at  the  young, 
are  at  pretent  talking  of  Mahomet  All,  and  will  be  inter, 
ested  in  hearing  what  hit  friend  Dr  Bowring  hat  to  tell  of 
him  to  the  fireside  circle. 

I  thoold  tell  you  that  Mahomet  All  wat  forty .tiz 
yeart  old  before  he  learned  either  to  read  or  writer  Thia 
he  told  me  himeelf.  I  have  heard  that  he  wat  Uught 
by  hit  favourite  nife.  But  he  it  fond  of  reading  now ;  and 
one  day,  when  I  entered  hit  divan  unannounced,  I  found 
him  quite  alone,  with  his  tpectaclet  on,  reading  a  Turk- 
ith  volume,  which  he  wat  much  enjoying,  while  acontider. 
able  pile  of  bookt  were  by  hit  tide. 

**  it  it  a  pleatant  relief,**  taid  he,  «  from  public  bnsi- 
nest :  I  wat  reading  tome  amusing  Turkith  ttoriet,** 
(probably  the  Arabian  Nightt,)  **  and  now  let  ua  talk. 
What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?** 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sagacity  in  Mahomet  Ali*t  con- 
rertation,  particularly  when  he  knowt  or  diteovert,  at  he 
tttually  doet,  the  tort  of  information  which  hit  vitlter  ie 
moat  able  to  give^  .....  I  do  not  deny  that  I 
foel  a  great  interett  In  Mahomet  AH,  and  the  more  to, 
because  I  have  had  the  advanUge  of  seeing  him  with  hit 
children  and  grandchildren  around  hlin  ;  and  of  talking 
with  him  about  domestic  matters.  In  the  Batt,  it  it 
a  very  difficult  OMitter  to  learn  much  about  the  private 
concerns  of  any  Tut-k,  and  ttill  lett  of  thote  of  men  of 
high  tution.  Mahomet  Ali*t  great  pride  it  Ibrahim 
Pacha;  a  victoriout  leader  it  alwayt  an  object  of  admi. 
ration  among  Mnssulmana,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha*a  career 
has  been  one  of  brilliant  military  tuccett.  Hit  father  ia 
fond  of  talking  of  hia  firtt-bom  ton  and  intended  tuo- 
cattor. 

*<  I  did  not  know  him,**  ha  taid,  <<  I  had  not  an  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him  for  many,  many  yeart ;  no, 
not  till  hit  beard  wat  almott  at  long  at  my  own,  and 
even  changing  itt  colour;  but  now  I  can  thoroughly 
trutt  him.** 

On  the  paH  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  though  of  rank  above 
hit  fother  (for  tho  Pacha  of  the  Holy  CiUea  It  the 
firtt  Pacha  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^)  there  it  alwaya 
the  ntmott  deference  to  Mahomet  Ali*t  will.  In  the 
mott  difficult  cireumttancet  of  hit  life,  he  hat  alwayt  re- 
ferred to  hit  renowned  tire  for  advice ;  and  whenever  he 
hat  been  pretted  by  the  repreaenUtlveeof  the  great  powert 
of  Europe,  he  hat  invariably  answered,  that  he  ehould 
abide  by  the  inttmctiont  he  received  from  hit  father. 

Dr  Bowring  (in  hit  attumed  character  of  Mr  How* 
ard)  admires  hit  friend,  the  potentate  of  Egypt,  much 
more  than  wa»  Mahomet  A]i*t  dittant  hyperborean  ac- 
qnaintancei,  are  able  to  do;  but  the  following  domeatic 
picture  It  certainly  gentle  and  tweet  s— 

<<  I  have  been  very  happy  in  my  children,**  he  taid  to 
me  one  day  ;  *<  there  it  not  one  of  them  who  doet  not 
treat  me  with  the  ntmott  deference  and  retpect ;  eze- 
cept,**  he  added,  laughing  outright,  *"  that  little  feU 
low,  the  latt  and  the  leatt  of  all,  Mahomet  AH.**  He 
wat  then  a  boy  of  five  or  tiz  yeart  old,  called  by  hit 
fother*t  name— the  ton  of  hit  old  age^hlt  Benjamin, 
hit  bett-beloved.  ^ I  tee  how  it  it,**  I  taid;  <<Your 
Highnem  tpoilt  the  boy.  You  encourage  the  little  rogue.** 
Mahomet  AH  laughed  sgain ;  it  wat  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  little  paternal  weakliest.  Not  long  after  I  waa  in 
tho  palace  of  Shoubra ;  It  wM  <m  a  Friday,  the  Motaul. 
man  Sabbath,  when  the  l»ach»  ^  ^«  ^  ^<^^^^  «^  fweiv. 
ing  all  hit  fomUy.  I  f^-^4  ^^"^  ^^  ^  ««^^  ^  *>*• 
-■• —     He  wat  iamnuvi^bt  »^^  *^  ^^  '^^ 
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tons,  who  were  then  ittiding  »t  Cairo.  He  had  hem 
listening  to  the  accounts  of  their  studies— of  their  amnse- 
nients  and  their  employments.  Ahbas  Pachft,  the  eldest 
son  of  Toossoun  Pacha,  sat  next  his  grandfather,  and 
the  test  of  the  iismilj  were  seated  on  chairs  ao^ording  to 
their  ranlc  and  ages.  After  some  conversation  Mahomet 
Ali  told  his  descendants  they  might  now  withdraw.  Ono 
after  another  they  rose,  knelt  before  him,  kissed  the  hem 
of  his  garment,  and  retired.  Little  Mahomet  All  came 
last.  He  was  dressed  in  military  costume,  with  a  small. 
eased  scimitar  dangling  at  his  side.  He  adranoed  towards 
his  fiither^looked  in  his  face ;  he  saw  the  accustomed, 
the  involunury  smile;  and,  when  he  was  about  a  yard 
from  the  Pacha,  instead  of  bending  or  saluting  him,  he 
turned  on  his  heels^  and  laughingly  scampered  away  like 
a  young  colt. 

''  I  see  how  it  is,**  said  I  to  Mahomet  Ali. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head,  looked  grare  for  a 
moment — another  smile  passed  oyer  his  countenance. 

«  Peki,  Peki  !**  said  he,  in  a  low  tone. 

Well,  well !  but  I  certainly  did  not  like  his  Highness 
the  worse  for  what  I  had  just  witnessed. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Druses,  and  of  that  singular  tribe,  and  the  valleys  of 
Lebanon  which  they  inhabit.  The  present  chief,  the 
Emir  Beshir,  holds  patriarchal  sway  over  about  7>000 
families,  who  do  him  homage  and  pay  him  tribute  or 
taxes,  while  he  in  turn,  in  consequence  of  recent  con« 
quest,  acknowledges  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  as  his  feudal 
superior.  Dr  Bowring  assures  us  that  no  man  living 
represents  the  character  and  supports  the  dignity  of  the 
feudal  princes  of  the  middle  ages  so  truly  as  the  Emir 
Beshir;  so  we  select  this  picture,  which  combines  Ori- 
ental life  with  feudal  state. 

His  castle,  at  about  half.«n.hour*s  distance  from  Deir 
el  Kamar,  is  situated  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Lebanon 
mountains,  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  country  of 
consummate  beauty,  watered  by  abundant  streams,  and 
producing  the  richest  harvests.  It  can  only  be  reached 
by  precipitous  paths,  which  seem  like  huge  natural 
staircases  of  stone,  up  and  down,  broken  into  the  greatest 
irregularities  by  perpetual  convulsions.  One  of  the  fine 
streams  which  feed  the  groves,  and  plains,  and  gardens 
of  the  Prince,  I  tracked  by  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
for  many  hours,  through  an  artificial  channel— ^a  won- 
derful work  of  masonry— which  conveys  it  in  safety 
along  the  slanting  bosom  of  the  hills,  over  deep  valleys, 
and  through  calcareous  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
is  sometimes  apparently  lost  Proceeding  through  the 
tOMm,  yon  descend  into  a  deep  and  broken  dell,  whence 
you  mount  again  towards  the  palace  of  the  Emir,  which 
you  enter  by  a  large  gate^  in  which  are  crowds  of  attend, 
ants;  for  the  table  of  the  princely  occupier  provides 
every  day  for  fourteen  hundred  servitors.  The  horses 
of  travellers  and  visitors  of  all  sorts,  are  seen  scattered 
about  the  outer  courts,  in  which  are  many  superb  Arab 
steeds,  tied  by  the  leg,  according  to  Oriental  custom,  and 
having  a  small  circle  of  their  own  to  wliich  they  are 
confined  by  the  rope.  The  court  was  eci.oing  with  the 
response  of  one  magnificent  charger  to  another  when  we 
entered.  Several  servants  soon  appeared,  who  conveyed 
us  to  apartments  ever  ready  for  the  traveller;  and  in- 
quiry  was  made,  whether  we  preferred  living  in  the 
Oriental  or  the  European  style.  Curious  to  ice  what 
notions  from  the  Far  West  had  reached  an  Eastern  prince^ 
we  chose  to  be  served  d,  la  Franca^  and  tables  and  chairs 
were  brought  in,  table-cloth  and  napkins,  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  wine,  tumblers,  glasses ;  and  but  for  the  cos. 
tumes  of  the  attendants,  and  the  deep  and  fresh  impres- 
sion of  the  ^*  pbmps  and  circumstances**  around  us,  we 
could  have  fancied  ourselves  transported  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  our  own  houses,  and  receiving  the  hospitali- 
ties  of  old  friends  and  kindred.  Our  firat  visit  was  to  the 
Emin  Emir,  the  son  of  the  Prince,  who  received  ns  in 
the  Oriental  way,  in  his  own  divan.  He  did  not  wear  a 
turban,  but  a  flowered  silk  handkerchief,  upon  his  head, 
and  from  his  bell  there  hung  a  watch-chaiii,  glittering 


with  diamonds.    Plpei»  eofiee,  and  abetbet  were  semd, 
as  usual,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon  many  thinii 
and  many  men ;  his  travels — for  the  vicissitudes  of  fortons 
had  once  banished  his  father  and  himself  to  Egypt; 
their  eccentric  moon-stmck  neighbour.  Lady  S— ;* 
but  he  was  particularly  desirous  to  hear  somethhif  ef 
Sir  Sydney  Smith,  whom  then  and  often  (both  biins 
and  afterwards  in  Palestine)  I  heard  spoken  of  in  termi 
of  the  most  grateful  and  remembering  affection.    (So  be 
the  names  of  our  countrymen  ever  recorded  in  the  minds 
of  strangers  I)    He  gave  us  many  particulars  of  the 
culture  and  produce  of  Mount  Lebanon ;  and,  after  tho 
first  conversation,  for  we  had  many  afterwards,  desired 
an  attendant  to  escort  us   to    the  baths,  (whkh  an 
among  the  most  costly  and  complete  in  the  world,  inlaid 
with  variegated  marble,  and  wanting  in  nothing  that 
taste  and  luxury  could  suggest ;)  these  he  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  us,  if  we  wished  it— to  the  different  apirU 
ments  and  courts  of  the  palace — to  the  chapel  which  hid 
been  recently  built— to  the  stores  where  the  products  of 
the  country  were  collected  In  immense  abundance — to  the 
kitchen,   where  huge  copper  vessels  were  filled  with 
steaming  food  for  the  noon-tide  meal  of  the  multitudi- 
nous dependants.    The  Prince,  his  father,  he  told  oi, 
was  indisposed.     Handsome  beds,  with  superb  coveriogi, 
were  laid  out  for  us ;  so  that  we  did  not  unpack  our  own. 

Mahomet  Ali  disarmed  the  Druses,  although  the  Eour 
Beshir  had  submitted  to  him.  This  was  a  painful  inflictioa 
upon  thof e  brave  mountaineers ;  and  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed it  gave  Dr  Bowring  a  very  touching  account  of  the 
disarming. 

Many  thousand  stand  of  arms — some  of  which  were 
very  ancient,  richly  adorned  and  costly — the  beir. 
looms  of  the  families,  the  very  dearest  of  the  poaes- 
sions  of  a  warlike  people — were  collected,  and  brought  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  Prince*s  palace.  There  they  were 
broken  one  by  one;  and  my  informant  said  that,  at 
every  crash,  he  saw  fire  in  the  old  man*s  eyes,  and  a 
thrill  in  his  frame.  I  heard  that  he  let  fall  a  remark— 
««  He,**  (the  Prince,)  •<was  not  the  master  there  P 
Dr  Bowring  had  an  interview  with  this  aged  chief,  and 
found  him  more  conversant  with  European  affairs  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Prinoe  buried  in  the 
recesses  of  Lebanon.  When  the  strangers  spoke  of  the 
noble  bearing  of  the  peasantry — of  the  clans,  followers,  or 
vassals,  so  to  speak — and  of  the  fine  cultivation  of  the 
mountain  ridges  and  the  valleys,  he  replied,  '*  God  hat 
given  me  power,  and  I  have  sought  to  use  it  fbr  the  bene- 
fit of  those  around  me.**  To  say  the  truth,  as  coaesras 
the  story,  nothing  could  exhibit  the  outward  look  of 
happiness  more  than  the  scenes  about  us.  The  water- 
falls from  the  hills  above  dashing  down  their  clear  cur- 
rents, which  make  their  way  into  the  courts  of  the 
palace,  feeding  the  water-courses  and  supplying  the 
fountains ;  all  sorts  of  water  birds,  flapping  their  wiagi 
in  the  sunshine,  or  revelling  in  the  streams  of  the 
fountain^showers ;  strangers  and  attendants,  in  a  hundred 
different  costumes,  were  around  the  couut*  reposing  oa 
their  carpets,  smoking  their  chiboukahs,  or  their  narghiU 
lehs,  admiring  the  tall  and  graceful  columns  which  top- 
ported  the  roof  of  the  palace,  watching  the  Arabftesds, 
welcoming  new  comers,  or  following  with  curious  inquiry 
those  who  departed ;  for  the  moment  ivaa  one  of  gnat 
interest— a  portion  of  the  Druses  being  in  insurrection 
against  the  Government  of  Ibrahim  Pacha.  .... 
If  there  be  any  place  in  the  world  where  la  exhibited  a 
generous,  princely  hospitality,  U  is  in  the  mountains  ef 
Lebanon,  in  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  the  Druses. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  one  sort  of  tho  instractioa  and 
entertainment  which  may  be  expected  in  Part  III.  ef 
the  **■  Minor  Morals." 

Black* 9  Pietur$9que  TourUt  of  Scotland. 
From  being  more  competent  to  speak  with  the  under* 
standing  upon  this  subject  than  Southern  critics,  we  sdvis- 

*  Poor  Lady  Heater  Stanhope,  whoae  deatii  la  ss- 
nooDoed  ainoe  Dr  Bow^ing^  littte  book  appemd* 
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eiUf  pronimnet  thif  an  «xcell6iit  <<  Scottbh  Ooid«-Book,** 
ABd  Aniim«  the  retpondbility  of  rMommending  it  at  fidth- 
fiil,  accurate,  and  compreheiisiye— falftUing  the  tine  office 
of  a  guide  without  any  of  the  platitudes  and  eloqneot  iin- 
pertinencei  into  which  tome  of  thoee  worthy  fonctioii- 
aries  are  occasionally  tempted,  and  ia  which  othen  of 
them  glory.  <<Blaclc*B  Guide-Book''  if  diTided  into 
Fourteen  Tours,  It  contains  descriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipal  cities  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  a  trarelling 
map  and  copious  itinerary,  with  weU-ezecuted  Tiews  of 
remarkable  places  and  of  celebrated  scenery.  It  is»  to 
crown  all,  very  reasonable  in  price. 

BritUh  History,  from  the  Invaeion  of  the  Romane 
to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  By  John 
Wade,  author  of  the  ''  History  of  the  Middle 
and  Lower  Classes,"  &c.,  &c. 
This  huge  or  Toluminous  tome  is  arranged  chronologi- 
cally, each  reign  occupying  a  chapter,  to  which  a  general 
historical  introduction  is  predzed,  while  a  general  Tiew 
of  the  progress  of  arts  and  sciences,  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, literature,  and  manners,  intervenes  at  important 
epochs.  The  earlier  portion  of  both  the  history  and 
dironology,  is  necessarily  dismissed  in  a  summary  man- 
ner ;  though  every  leading  fkct,  and  all  such  changes  and 
events  as  influenced  the  progress  of  civilization,  are  care- 
fully  told.  From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  chro- 
nology becomes  full ;  and,  from  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
classification  and  brevity  enable  the  author  to  give  the 
events  and  oocurrences  with  the  fulness  of  an  An- 
nual Register  or  Weekly  Journal ;  while  the  import- 
ant  reigns  of  the  Princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
are  treated  both  historically,  and  with  the  minutis  of  a 
chronicle  of  events.  The  general  spirit  of  the  work  is 
dispassionate  and  impartial ;  and  it  will  long  remain  a 
monument  of  the  industry  and  painstaking  nature  of  the 
English  literary  drudge.  This  epithet  we  use  with  respect 
and  in  sorrow,  when  we  reflect  how  unlikely  it  is  that  the 
reward  will  repay  the  author*s  labour.  Had  he  done  no 
more  than  place  so  vast  a  body  of  classified  facts  con- 
nected with  the  British  people  in  their  hands,  the  task  is 
worthy  of  thanks  and  honour.  That,  in  so  extensive  a 
design,  no  inaccuracies  should  have  crept  in,  was  not  to 
be  looked  for;  but  a  new  edition  will  give  opportunity 
to  correct  errors,  of  which  we  note  abundance,  and  of 
which  probably  no  one  is  so  sensible  as  the  compiler  him- 
selC  Tables,  and  a  copious  index,  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  a  work,  which,  as  a  book  of  naked  facts,  and 
ready  refinrence,  were  it  no  more,  is  a  desideratum  to  every 
English  reader.  It  is  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but, 
in  the  meanwnile,  we  know  of  no  single  work  that  could 
supply  its  place. 

Dictionary  of  Printers  and  Printing;  with  the 
Progress  of  Literature,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
S(c,,  4'c.  By  C.  H.  Timperley.  Pp.  996. 
The  appearance  of  this  and  the  above  work  at  the  same 
time  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  a  general 
history  of  literature,and  a  mine  of  biography  and  anecdote. 
To  everything  which  we  have  said  in  praise  of  the  General 
History  this  work  is  entitled.  It  is  pre-eminently  the 
book  of  books,  of  authors,  printers,  and  booksellera. 
It  is  full  of  interest  and  entertainment  to  "  the  trade,'* 
and  all  connected  with  it.  The  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation appears  to  us  remarkable;  and  the  author, 
though  holding  the  liberal  opinions  which  become  the 
historian  of  the  pffew  the  instrument  of  freedom  and 
civilisatioQ^s  aajfiid  and  indulgent.    We  are  prevented 


from  giving  any  specimen  of  the  work  by  the  mere  em. 
barrassment  of  riches.  The  author,  though  glorying  in 
<<  That  glory  of  a  free  country,"  the  periodical  press,  is 
far  from  being  content  with  <<  the  present  [deplorable 
state  of  the  newspaper  press  of  the  British  empire.*  He 
thinks  it  has  ^'ceised  to  be  independent,  and  descended 
from  its  high  estate  to  become  the  vehicle  of  party  strife 
and  petty  feuds  in  the  hands  of  designing  men,  who 
make  no  ahame  of  being  bought  and  sold  like  oonunon 
wareb**  This  ia  unhappily  too  true.  In  point  of  moral 
feeling,  many  newspaper  editors,  and  especially  those  of 
the  metropolis,  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  those  lawyers 
who  contend  thai  their  duty  and  business  is  not  to  search 
out  and  elucidate  truth,  but  simply  and  at  all  hazards  to 
serve  the  interests  of  their  clients.  The  advocate  is  as  much 
«  bought  and  sold  like  common  #are*'  as  the  editor* 
The  one  prostitutes  his  talents  to  serve  his  employer  and 
party,  the  other  does  the  same.  The  immorality  of  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  both,  with  this  great  difference  in 
efltet,  that  the  public  is  less  on  its  guard  in  the  case  of 
the  public  writer,  than  is  the  opposing  counsel  in  a  law- 
suit ;  and  that  the  editor  endeavours  to  mislead  a  much 
larger  audience>  in  far  more  important  matters  than 
simple  questions  between  litigants.  While  the  bar 
claims  impunity  for  sophistry  and  false  statement,  or,  at 
least,  false  glosses  intended  to  blind  and  deceive*  how  shall 
the  same  privilege  in  iniquity  be  denied  the  press? 
"  This  glory  of  a  free  country**  may  have  been  as  coarse 
and  personal  at  former  periods,  but  it  has  never  been 
more  corrupt  and  degraded  than  under  the  Whig  Minis- 
try.  The  Government  press  has  three  special  functions  to 
discharge  for  its  patrons :  it  has  to  pave  the  way  for  bad 
measures,  to  palliate  and  apologize  for  thorn  in  one  set  of 
circumstances,  and  to  swear  that  black  is  white  at  all  times 
where  the  mere  existence  of  the  Government  seems  to  re» 
quire  it.  The  imperturbable  assurance  with  which  it  now 
performs  its  base  office  was  never  before  surpassed.  Its 
perversion  and  degradation  merit  rebuke  even  more  severe 
than  that  which  the  honest  historian  of  the  press  has  b^ 
stowed.  Still  we  bless  heaven  for  the  press,  even  in  its 
worst  state,  and  prize  it  the  more  after  perusing  this 
foithful  and  entertaining  history.  One  sentence  of  liter« 
ary  statistics  is  all  we  shall  take.  The  number  of  pe- 
riodicals issued  monthly  from  Paternoster  Row  is  236. 
There  are  also  thiity-four  quarterly  publications.  The 
amount  of  literary  pensions — tiiat  is,  pensions  to  men  of 
science  and  litetature-.-was,  at  the  accession  of  Victoria, 
£4,340,  and  of  royal  and  noble  pensions,  £129,348.  We 
are  not  regretting  the  comparative  smallnessof  the  literary 
pensions ;  far  from  it,  considering  literary  pauperism  the 
most  deplorable  and  reprehensible  of  all  modes  of  pau- 
perism, and  for  more  mischievous  and  derogatory  than 
aristocratic  pauperism.  Even  the  foot  is  not  more  remark- 
able than,  for  example,  among  a  hundred  others,  a  Par- 
liament  grant  of  £70,006,  given  without  a  word,  to 
erect  additional  stables  for  her  Majesty,  and  ^£30,000, 
obuined  with  difficulty,  to  educate  the  ignorant  millions 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 

Macgiilivray's  History  (^  British  Birds,  Indi^ 
genous  and  Migratory.  Vol.  II.  Songsters, 
The  account  which  we  gave  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  was  so  ample,  and  so  much  in  detail,  that  it  is  at 
present  only  necessary  to  state  that  it  is  continued  in  the 
same  spirit  and  style.  Those  who  have  formerly  foncied 
Mr  Macgil]ivray*s  matinee  ^^  poetical  or  embellished 
for  a  work  of  science,  fx^YSC^^^  Baffon,  Audubon,  and 
a  hundred  others^  wiU    ^^  no  reason  U>  cUange  thnv 
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opinion;  nor  will  tbote  who  prise] worlu  on  natnrml  history 
the  more  for  saUiei  of  ima^nation,  find  any  caue  to  abate 
in  their  admiration.  Flights  of  fancy  and  the  poetry  of 
proee  are,  at  ail  erents,  indispensable  in  a  Falnme  deroted 
to  song-birds. 

Siitorioal  and  DeioripHve  Account  of  British 
America, 
This  worlL  fbrms  the  latest  addition  to  that  meritorioos 
series,  "The  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library.*^  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Hugh  Murray,  whose  name  is  a  guarantee  for 
fhll,  accurate,  and  weli-concocted  information,  whatever 
be  the  subject  he  undertalces  to  elucidate.  Mr  Murray 
has  l>een  assisted  in  his  labours  by  different  gentlemen, 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  from  thflr  connexion  with 
Canada.  Nearly  a  half  of  the  third  rolume  is  devoted  to 
the  zoology,  botany,  and  geology  of  British  America. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  contributed  by  James  Wil- 
son,  Bsq.,  Professors  Greville^  Traill,  and  others.  These 
three  compendious  volumes  contain  the  essence  of  all  that 
is  known  about  those  important  settlements,  down  to  so 
recent  a  period  as  Lord  Durham^s  visit  to  British  Ame- 
rica, and  also  ample  advice  and  information  of  the  icind 
most  tisefoi  to  emigrants. 

John  and  Alexander  Bethune*s  Practical  Eco» 
nomp. 

We  have  been  disappointed  in  this  book,  but  iVom  no 
ftnlt  in  the  authors.  They  are  brothers,  and  working 
men  or  day-labourers,  and  we  had  supposed  that  their 
work  was  really  practical,  entering  into  the  minutis  of 
woriung  men*s  domestic  economy,  and  telling  ns  how 
they  may  obtain  the  greatest  command  over  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  from  a  labourer's  small  meana 
Their  lectnres  embrace  a  higher  and  wider,  but,  on  the 
wholes  not  a  more  important  class  of  objects  They  are 
partly  illustrative  of  political  economy,  about  which, 
however,  we  hear  nothing  new,  but  mainly  moral  essays 
leeommending  frugality,  the  improvement  of  time,  sav- 
ing  money,  prudence  in  marrying,  and  so  forth ;  and,  as 
such,  they  are  highly  creditable  to  the  intelligence  and 
ingenuity  of  the  writers.  This  we  say  without  meaning 
to  approve  of  many  of  the  opinions  of  the  Messrs  Bethune, 
which  are  sometimes  based  on  narrow  or  erroneous  data. 
Stories  for  the  Fireside ;  or  Moral  Improvement 
Illustrated.    By  MIm  lUgnale. 

It  is  a  great  pity  tliat  these  juvenile  stories  are  given 
to  the  public  in  so  ungainly  a  fbrm,  in  tlie  lesser  matter 
si  paper  and  print ;  for  they  are  of  a  character  rery  supe- 


rior to  the  common  ran  of  schooUroom  or  nvrsery  litera- 
ture. This  objection  got  over— and  it  would  have  beea 
none  when  Miss  Edfeworth*s  Tales  or  Mrs  Lancaster^ 
Sdiool  were  first  published,  and,  moreover,  gives  the 
reader  the  advantage  of  a  meet  liberal  bargain  in  qean- 
Uty— .there  is  much  to  commend.  The  little  stories  an 
of  the  most  unpretending  lund,  and  each  inoulcatei^  in 
plain  language,  and  with  evident  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience of  the  characters  of  children,  an  obrious  norsL 
Tmthy  sinesrit^  setmomiff  orders  diUgenee^  and  so  en,  are 
the  respective  texts  of  each  story. 

Dr  Sigmond  on  the  Moral  and  Medicinal  Effects 
of  Tea, 
This  small  volume  formed  the  substance  of  tlie  uiosl 
introductory  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the 
Royal  Medico-Botauical  Society,  in  which  Or  SigmoDd 
is  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica.  The  recent  and  very 
important  discovery  of  the  tea-plant  growing  sponta- 
neously in  British  India,  turned  the  Professor**  attentioa 
more  particnlarly  to  a  subject  which  he  has  treated  with 
care  and  ability,  both  in  the  historical  and  medical  depart- 
ment. Befoie  the  Assam  tea  attrscted  attention,  the 
Dutch  were  attempting  to  naturalise  the  tea-plant  hi 
Java,  and  with  some  appearance  of  success.  Judges  have 
pronounced  the  Java  tea  excellent,  and  very  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  China.  The  success  obtained  in  Java  will  be 
another  stimulus  to  exertion  in  British  India  $  and  Assam 
offers  very  superior  advantages  for  cultivation  over  that 
island.  Dr  Sigmond*s  opinions  of  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  tea  are  temperate  and  judicious.  He  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  friendly  to  **  the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate,* 
which  he  rather  prefers  to  coffee  as  a  daily  beverage.  Us 
recommends  tea  as  a  drink  or  a  sip — Chinese  fashion— 
during  the  day,  especially  in  warm  weather,  instead  ef 
ices  and  the  other  beverages  in  common  use;  and  both 
tea  and  coffee^  when  taken  after  dinner  as  a  diluent, 
he  recommends  to  be  made  weak.  Where  the  light 
wines  only  are  drunk,  as  in  France,  coffee,  in  a  stroag 
infusion,  may  be  used  as  an  assistant  to  digestion ;  bot 
where  port,  sherry,  or  Madeira  have  been  ulcen,  strong 
coffee  is  considered  injurious.  The  damp  and  uncertain 
states  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  country,  in  Dr  Sigmond*s 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  eyery  man  of  common  sense  and 
observation,  point  out  the  necessity  of  obtaining  artiBdal 
bodily  heat ;  hence  the  use  of  fermented  liqnors  and  warm 
beverages ;  so  the  Doctor,  though  a  great  admirer  of 
tea  and  a  decided  enemy  to  intemperance  Is  not  quite  a 
too-totaller. 
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PARLIAMENT. 
PcirirT  PotTAOB.-.As  we  anticipated  at  the  time  the 
Meibonrne  Ministry  was  restored  to  office^  tlie  only  gene- 
nlly  useful  measure  of  the  Session  which  has  been  oh- 
tained,  is  the  Penny  Postege  Act,  now  fortunately  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  difficulty  with  which  it  was  car- 
lied,  proves,  that  witlwnt  the  most  strenuous  eflforts  of 
the  People,  it  would,  like  asaay  other  good  measures, 
haye  been  strangled.  The  history  of  this  Bill  shews, 
in  a  clear  manner,  in  what  sort  of  a  manner  the  People 
•f  this  oonntry  are  governed.  There  was  no  one  out  of 
Fariiament,  at  least,  who  read  Mr  Rowland  Hill*s  pamph- 
lit  attentively,  but  was  oonviaeed  of  the  practicability  of 
the  measure ;  and  the  slightest  perusal  of  the  evidence 
collected  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
•rinced  the  necessity  of  ita  being  adopted ;  for  the  eva- 
■iQii  of  the  I'iMt.O^^e  rerenne,  exceeded  anything  ever 


oonjectured  in  any  department,  whila  the  Poft-OOcs 
officials  themselres  declared,  that  any  attempt  to  stop 
the  smuggling,  or  even  clieck  it,  was  hopeless,  and  thst 
prosecutions  for  the  illicit  couTeyanoe  of  letters  had 
ceased.  It  has  long  been  a  settled  point,  and  it  is  acted 
upon  in  onr  prewnt  tariff  that  a  dnty  of  mors  than 
thirty  per  cent,  cannot  be  collected,  becanae  that  bamply 
sufficient  to  cover  the  risk  of  smuggling  the  commodity  i 
and  in  truth  it  has  been  demonsuated  by  Dr  Bovring^ 
as  well  as  by  other  inquirers  on  such  subjects,  that  if  ths 
article  be  of  small  bulk,  compared  to  its  Talne^  such  as 
watches,  jew^lery,  silks,  laces,  ten  per  eemt.  md  vmknm 
is  the  maximum  daty  which  can  be  collected,  lisr  ths 
obvious  reason,  that  smugglers  will  deliver  the  artids 
in  this  country,  not  receiving  the  money  till  delivered,  if 
ten  per^cent  in  addition  to  the  price  o«  the  Caatinint  bs 
paid  them.    Bat  the  postage  of  a  UtUr  fircnt  ' 
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to  Edinburgh  ii  13d.,  whereat  the  ezpenie  of  carriage  is 
only  the  thirtj-dxth  part  of  a  penny ;  and  the  conrey. 
ance  of  letters  from  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  Is 
io  pffoptrtion ;  so  that,  whatever  might  hare  been  done 
before  these  facts  were  known,  it  was  plainly  impossible 
afterwards  to  attempt  to  keep  up  the  ezitting  system. 
Yet,  instead  of  Parliament  at  once  remoring  so  serious 
a  grierance—from  which  they  themselFSS  were,  by  the 
priTilege  of  franking,  exempted-^they  shewed  e^ery  in- 
clination to  throw  it  out  if  they  durst,  the  Tory  leaders 
/airly  admitting  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  relncUnce 
they  allowed  it  to  pass. 

Causxs  of  Political  ExciTEmevT.— We  hare 
above  a  complete  explanation  of  the  cause  of  ihe  political 
excitement  which  has  constantly,  for  many  years,  per- 
Taded,  the  country.  Parliament  is  constitutionally  In- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  Ppople*s  affairs ; 
but  the  P^ple  have  learned,  from  bitter  experience,  that 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  trust,  and  that,  when  it  ceases  to  be 
watched,  it  is  sure  to  betray  it.  Parliament  neyer  waits 
for  petitions  from  the  People  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act,  to  pass  Coercion  Bills,  to  lay  on  taxes,  to  grant 
immi^se  revenues  to  Queens  and  Queen-Dowagers,  to 
build  royal  palaces  and  stables,  to  throw  away  money  on 
Judges  or  other  officials ;  but  if  any  measure  useful  to 
the  People  is  warned,  Parliament  is  totally  deaf  till 
roused  by  petitions  in  thousands,  and  by  meetings  of  the 
People  in  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  slightest  whisper 
of  the  oppressors  of  the  People  is  heard  by  every 
Member  of  both  Houses  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  their 
lips ;  but  the  friends  of  the  People  cannot  be  heard  ex- 
cept in  the  voice  of  thunder,  accompanied  by  phy- 
sical demonstrations  which  can  neither  be  overlooked 
nor  despised.  In  this  way  was  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
carried;  in  this  the  Reform  Bill;  in  this  the  House- 
dncy  repeal,  and  every  other  measure  which  has  of  late 
years  promised  benefit  to  the  masses.  To  nothing  else 
are  we  indebted  fur  the  Penny  Poetage  BilL  We  do  not 
owe  it  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  their  sense  of 
the  iDJostice  of  taxing  every  other  class,  while  they  them- 
selves  were  free,  but  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
petitioners,  and  to  their  seeing  the  impoesibility  of  pre- 
serving this  branch  of  the  revenue,  after  its  iniquities, 
and  the  eate  and  safety  with  which  it  could  be  evr.ded, 
were  spread  throughout  the  land.  In  the  present  poli- 
tical excitement  in  the  country,  the  Legislature  is  to 
blame — not  the  Whigs  only,  but  Whigs  and  Tories  in 
Parliament  assembled.  They  have  taught  the  People 
that  no  concession  is  to  be  made  to  reason-^^to  a  sense  of 
justice — in  short,  to  moral  force ;  but  everything  to  num- 
bers, to  intimidation,  and  to  physical  force. 

Capital  Pukishmbkts — In  such  circumstances, 
we  are  glad  that  the  murder-.for  it  would  have  been 
MHhing  else,  however  cloaked  under  the  forms  of  a  court 
of  law — of  the  three  Chartists  has  not  been  committed.  We 
io  not  conceive  that,  under  any  circumstancee  whatever, 
•ven  in  revenge  for  the  most  deliberate  murder,  man  Is 
entitled  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  fsllow- 
■lan.  Under  ao  theory  of  government  or  of  civil  society, 
that  w  ever  heard  of,  is  such  an  act  permissible.  A 
man  has  no  right  to  put  himself  to  death :  suicides  are 
punishable  as  murderers  by  the  existing  laws ;  and,  if  a 
man  has  no  right  to  dispose  of  his  own  life,  how  can  he^ 
under  any  theory  of  civil  society,  transfer,  as  it  is  pre- 
tcndod  he  does,  that  right  to  another  ?  We  are  well 
aware  that  Judges,  when  they  have  to  assume  the  hideous 
doty  of  condemning  their  fellow-creature  to  death,  appeal 
to  tha  authority  of  the  Mosaical  law,  <<  Whoso  sheddeth 
man's  Wood,  by  man  let  his  blood  be  shed  ;*>  but  this  is 
mcreljr  one  branch  of  the  /ms  talumU,  or  law  of  reulia* 
tion  of  which  we  have  other  specimens  in  the  Old  Testa- 
meat  This  law  was  plainly  abrogated  by  the  New  Tes- 
tamant ;  and  the  law  of  retaliation  has  long  been  scouted 
from  tha  practice  of  every  civillied  nation.  It  is  disgraceful 
to  Britain,  when  we  have  abandoned  (if  indeed  wo  ever 
practised)  that  law,  as  well  as  many  other  commands  of 
tha  Mosaical  law,  that  we  should  still  adhere  to  the  ra> 
■eindod  precept— <«  Blood  for  blood.** 
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be  described  to  consist  of  one  act  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lieges,  and  three  for  coercing  them  in  purse  and  person. 
The  first  is  the  Bankrupt  Bill,  which  has  been  no  lees 
than  eighteen  years  concocting ;  and  we  suspect  it  will 
turn  out  no  great  specimen  of  human  wisdom  after  alL 
To  the  Judges'  Salary  Bill,  we  have,  from  the  first  at* 
tempt  to  carry  it  through,  some  years  ago,  to  the  last 
moment,  given  our  most  strenuous  opposition.  We  have 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  of  iu  character ;  and,  now 
that  it  has  become  law,  we  declare  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
bare-faced  and  scandalous  jobs  ever  perpetrated  by  any 
ministry,  Whig  or  Tory ;  more  than  this  we  cannot  my. 
The  Prison  Bill  may  probably  turn  out  useful,  but  all 
our  readers  will  know  more  about  it  by  and  by,  in 
the  shape  of  an  asseesment  Any  merit  of  its  own 
was  quite  superfiuous  to  carry  it  through  Parliament, 
seeing  it  contained  a  power  of  assessing  the  People,  and 
created  patronage.  The  Rogue  Money  Bill  is  also  mfe, 
for  it  contains,  not  only  a  power  of  assessing  the  counties, 
but  for  the  country  squires  to  assess  the  towns  without 
their  consent— a  power  which  they  will  have  much 
pleasure  in  exercising — although  we  thought  it  was  pretty 
well  understood  that  "  Taxation  without  Representation 
is  Tyranny;**  so,  at  least,  the  Whigs  told  us  sixty 
years  ago.  The  Rogue  Money  Bill  has  also  the  farther 
merit  of  containing  in  it  the  germ  of  a  rural  police,  to 
be  raised  and  governed  by  the  squirearchy.  This  police 
will  form  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  old  friends  tha 
Yeomanry,  whom  Lord  John  Russell— under  the  advice 
.  and  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — will,  no  doubt,  see 
cause,  in  good  time,  to  re-embody  in  all  thoee  counties 
in  which  they  were  disbanded,  eome  years  ago.  The 
Rogue  Money  Bill  will,  like  its  twin  sister,  also  be  pretty 
soon  known  by  its  fruits— an  assessment  All  the  other 
Scottish  bills  will  recommence  their  career  next  session. 
As  Air  as  we  have  observed,  Irish  Legislation  remains 
in  itaiu  quo»  Ireland  may  be  thankful.  Of  late  ymrsy 
Legislation  has  been  a  matter,  in  as  far  as  the  governed 
are  concerned,  rather  to  be  avoided  than  dmired. 

ENGLAND. 
ThC  CBAaTrsTS. — Monday,  the  13th  of  August,  waa 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  Sacred  Month ;  but^ 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  Chartists  were  not 
prepared  for  the  attempt     There  was,  on  that  day, 
rather  a  mrions  riot  at  Bolton,  which  was  not  quelled 
till  the  military  were  called  out  and  fired  a  few  shots. 
The  trials  are  proceeding  rapidly,  and  convictions  are 
obtained,  in  every  instance ;  as  might  have  been  expected, 
where  the  accueed  are  not  tried  by  a  jury  of  their  peers— 
i.  e.)  of  working  men— but  of  the  middle  class.    The  seal 
of  the  juries  hm  indeed,  in  some  instances,  far  outrun 
their  discretion.     At  Chester,  a  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  charging  certain  parties  with  sedition ;  but 
the  jury,  not  content  with  so  $iighi  a  charge,  asked  the 
judge  whether  they  could  not  find  a  charge  of  treason  ; 
and,  being  told  that  they  had  better  leave  the  legal  gentle- 
men to  conduct  tho  trial  in  their  own  way,  the  foreman 
then  inquired  if  the  jury  had  the  **  power**  to  find  a  true 
bill  for  high  treason  !     The  facts  out  of  which  the  charge 
arose,  were,  that  a  gdh-maker  had  dispatched  muskets 
for  sale  to  other  two  parties,  in  whose  possession  they 
were  found,  and  all  three  were  brought  to  trial.    How 
any  one  could  suppose  that  this  amounted  to  high  trea« 
eon,  we  cannot  conceive ;  for  it  appears  to  ns  to  be  no 
offence  at  all.     Mr  Stephens  was  tried  at  Chester.     Ho 
conducted  his  own  defence,  and  spoke  for  five  howrt,  Tha 
jury  found  him  guilty  in  five  minuUiy  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  eighteen  months  imprisonment.      Dr  Joha 
Taylor  has  been  acquitted,  the  Crown  dediainf  to  adduoe 
evidence  against  him.    It  is  evident,  fimm  the  proceedingt 
of  the  mi^ietiates  and  juries,  which  appear  to  us  to  go 
to  the  utmoet  verge  of  the  law,  that  the  middle  clam  in 
England  are  eeriimsly  alarmed  at  the  Chartist  movement 
The  rigorous  measurm  that  are  taken  may  supprem  it  for 
the  pfeeent  t  bat  it  will  again  break  oat,  unlem  stepe  ba 
adopted  to  remove  the  waiUfoonded  oanim  of  thedisoonteat 
of  the  working  clasaea.    Aimo^  them  causes,  the  Star« 
ration  or  Rent-Lawi,  a^*tha  v^<m^  prominent ;  and  wa 
aia  flad  to  obMrre  th^||^  OittUr,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
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John  RofMU,  bfti  intimated  that  tha  Chartist  afitation 
may  be  torncd  on  them.  The  hold  which  Chaitiat  doc 
trinea  hare  got,  may  be  estimated  fVom  the  circulation  of 
The  Northern  Star,  Mr  Feargns  O'Connor's  paper.  It 
appears,  from  a  stamp-office  return,  that  the  arerafe  cir- 
culation was  42,077  weekly,  in  the  three  months,  April, 
May,  June,  though  the  paper  had  only  been  established 
for  a  year  and  a-half.  The  only  paper  which  exceeds  it 
in  circulation,  it  the  London  Weekly  Dispatch^  the  cir* 
tulation  of  which  is  50,000  weekly.  It  openly  adrocates 
pure  Republican  opinions :  the  extent  of  its  circulation 
mutt  therefore  be  rather  alarming  to  the  admirers  of  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

CANADA. 

The  Canadian  newspapers,  almost  without  an  excep- 
tion, concur  in  reprobating  the  procrastinating  policy 
of  the  Home  Government,  in  postponing  a  settlement  of 
the  aflhirs  of  the  profinces  till  1842.  The  expediency 
of  a  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  is  very  generally 
admitted ;  and  the  delay  is  characterised  as  ^<  truly 
lamentable,  and  exceedingly  unfortunate,'*  as  <^  a  plan  for 
the  perpetration  of  confusion,  and  the  encouragement  of 
rebellion.*'  The  Toronto  Ejmminer  talks  of  the  Mi. 
nistry  in  the  most  indignant  strain,  as  «  the  racillating, 
imbecile  Melbourne  Cabinet  ;'*  « that  imbecile  and  heart- 
less  renegade  whodisgraces  the  name  of  Russell,**  Ace,  &c. 
The  \vT\ter  proceeds — **  We  firmly  beliere  that  the  late 
proceedings  in  Parliament  hare  caused  thousands,  who 
never  dreamt  of  separation,  to  contemplate  such  an  events 
without  repugnance.  Our  belief  is,  that  the  motto  of 
the  Reform  candidates,  at  the  next  election,  will  be 
**  Lord  Durham*s  Report,  or  Amicable  Sepisration.*' 
The  sooner,  in  our  opinion,  a  separation  takes  place  the 
better ;  fi»r  it  is  inevitable  in  a  very  few  years.  Mean, 
whiles  the  present  state  of  matters  is  injurious  equally  to 
tiie  mother  country  and  the  colony.  Upwards  of  20,000 
of  the  Colonists  have  been,  for  a  year  or  two,  withdrawn 
from  the  cultivation  of  their  ftrms,  to  act  as  militiamen  ; 
and  many  of  them  will  never  resume  habits  of  industry. 
Such  a  proportion  of  the  population  being  taken  from 
their  ordinary  employment,  must  be  moat  injurious  to 
the  colony.  We  have  at  present  14,000  troops  of  the 
line  in  the  two  provinces  ;  and,  as  it  requires  about  ten 
millions  to  keep  on  foot  100,000  men,  this  force  costs 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  £1,400,000  per 
annum ;  and  we  may  add,  at  least,  £000,000  for  the 
expenae  of  the  Navy  and  Civil  Government.  The  whole 
annual  imports  from  Canada  do  not  exceed  a  million  in 
value  ;  so  that,  if  we  were  to  get  them  all  for  nothing 
they  would  only  repay,  by  one-half,  our  annual  expend!, 
ture  on  the  colony.  Yet  the  encouraging  of  that  paltry 
trade  baa  now,  for  thirty  years,  almost  annihilated  our 
commerce  with  many  of  the  states  on  the  Baltic ;  for, 
while  the  inferior  Canadian  timber  Is  allowed  to  be  im. 
ported  free,  that  of  the  Baltic  is  loaded  with  a  duty — 
almost  amounting  to  a  prohibition.— of  sixty-ftve  shillings 
per  load.  We  repeat,  the  sooner  we  have  an  amicable 
separation  with  Canada,  the  better  for  all  parties. 

TRADE  AND  MANrt?ACTURES. 
The  disturbed  state  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
and  the  scarcity  of  money,  have  tended  greatly  to  depress 
manufactures ;  and  little  has  been  doing  of  late  either  in 
goods  or  yam.  Two-  or  three  failures  have  taken  place 
at  Manchester,  and  more  are  likely  to  follow,  owing  to 
the  stoppage  of  a  London  house  connected  with  Man- 
chester. By  the  last  accounts  fh>m  America,  the  price 
of  cotton  was  falling ;  the  crop  was  not  expected  to  be 
ao  large  as  in  1887,  but  still  it  was  estimated  to  be  little 
inferior,  and  to  amount  to  1,000,000  bales.  The  French 
Government  has  proposed  to  our  Government  to  renew 
the  negotiations  relative  to  a  mutual  reduction  of  the 
high  duties  on  the  import  of  goods  tnm  esch  country. 
The  duties  charged  here  are  quite  preposterous.  The 
duty  on  wine  is  said  by  the  French  to  run  from  430  to 
500  per  cent.;  that  on  brandy  (Vom  700  to  1000  per  cent* . 


and  they  allege,  that  though  the  dmty  on  silks  and 
cottons  is  suted  in  our  Uriff  at  thirty  per  cent.,  it  really 
amounts  to  forty-flve,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
charged.  The  Belgians  feel  much  alarmed  at  any  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  British  linens  imported  into 
Franoe;  but  the  French  express  their  opinion,  that 
twenty  per  cent,  on  linens  and  linen  yams  is  quite  high 
enough.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  answer  by  Roult 
to  a  memorial  from  the  owners  of  vineyards  in  France, 
that  the  French  Government  is  as  much  bigoted  with 
regard  to  the  reciprocity  system  as  our  own.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  it  cannot  he  seen,  that  the  people  of 
Britain  would  be  benefited  by  having  cheap  wints, 
instead  of  a  mixture  of  grain  whisky  and  turpentfaie  as 
a  beverage,  even  although  the  French  choose  to  continue 
to  consume  bad  and  dear  iron  of  their  own  manufacture, 
instead  of  good  and  cheap  British  iron.  But  the  red. 
procity  doctrine  is  one  which  is  aedulously  kept  up  by 
our  landed  interest,  who  are  determined  that  there  thall 
be  no  ft«e  trade  in  food  or  drink,  lest  rent  be  reduced  in 
consequence.  — - 

AGRICULTURE. 
The  advices  fhmi  Italy  and  the  south  of  Europe,  gene- 
rally, state  the  crops  do  not  turn  out  so  well  as  expected 
and  a  considerable  speculative  demand  far  grain  has 
sprung  up.  In  the  south  of  France  the  yield  of  wheat  is 
deficient,  but  the  quality  good.  At  Dantzic,  prices  of 
wheat  rose,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  from  6s.  81  to 
7s.  6d.  a.quarter,  and  fine  high.mixed  wheat  bioagbt 
64s.  and  58s. ;  freighU  had  also  risen  6d.  per  qusrter. 
The  accounts  from  almost  all  districts  of  Britain  lead  to 
the  expectation  of  an  average  crop,  and  nothing  mor^ 
The  rains  which,  during  August,  prevailed  over  all  the 
three  kingdoms,  must  have  deteriorated  the  quality,  if  it 
has  not  lessened  the  quantity  of  all  aorta  of  grain.  la 
Scotland,  the  crops  are  from  three  weeks  to  a  fortnight 
later  than  in  ordinary  seasons.  ,  The  averages  htve  of 
late  been  rising,  and  we  see  no^fl^t  chance  of  a  fUl, 
considering  the  lateness  of  the  harvest,  and  that  the  stock 
of  last  crop  on  hand  is  unusually  small.  We  hope^  there- 
fore, if  the  working  classes  co-operate  with  the  middle 
classes,  now  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  ob- 
teining  Universal  Suffrage,  that  the  Com  l4iws  will  receive 
a  severe  shake  during  the  next  session  of  Parliameot. 
Bat  withont  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull,  nothing  will 
be  effected ;  the  landed  interest,  united  as  it  is,  is  mors 
than  a  match  for  either  the  operatives  or  middle  class 
separately. 

At  the  first  Falkirk  Tryst,  held  on  13th  August,  a 
greater  number  of  cattle  were  shewn  than  at  any  fbmif  r 
period,  there  being  at  least  10,000  head  in  the  field. 
Lean  cattle  sold  for  at  least  7i  P«r  cent  above  last  year'^ 
prices.  Angus  bullocks,  three  years'  old,  brought  £10 
to  £11;  two  years*  old,  £7 :10s.  to  £9;  West  High- 
land  stots,  three  years*  old,  £6  and  £8 :  6s.  The  bat 
lot  of  fat  cattle  brought  £15 :  10s.,  or  10s.  per  stoae. 
Tron  weight,  iind  inferior  lots,  9s.  to  Os.  8d.  per  staee. 
At  Melrose  Lamb  Fair,  held  the  same  day,  there  was  a 
great  demand  both  for  Cheviot  and  half-bred  lambs. 
The  best  lot  of  top  Cheviot  wedder  lambs  brought  13s. 
each.  Several  large  lots  of  the  same  description  sold  for 
10s.  and  10s.  8d.  each.  The  price  of  half-breds  was  fiwm 
1  Is.  to  20s.  each.  The  rise  on  Cheviots  is  from  U  to  2s. 
a-head  on  last  year*s  prices.  At  Lockerbie  Lamb  Fair, 
also  held  on  the  13th  August,  40,000  head  were  shewD. 
The  demand  was  uncommonly  brisk,  and  prices  good. 
Last  year  the  best  lot  of  half-breda  brought  HOs.  3d^ 
while  the  highest  lot  this  year  waa  sold  for  SSb  Od. 
Many  lots  brought  20s.  to,  20s.  6d.  The  inferior  kts 
ran  from  12s.  to  Ids.  8d.  «Bch.  On  all  descriptions  of 
half-breds  the  rise  on  last  year*s  prices  was  Is.  to  Is.  8i. 
a.head.  Cheviots  sold  fhim  8s.  to  lis.  8d.  Best  black- 
faced  lambs  brought  from  78.  to  8s.  6d. ;  iftferior,  fis.  la 
6s.  6d.  The  price  of  wool  waa  aa  foUows  t^Blackfoeid, 
laid,  9s.  to  9s.  6d.  par  atone  of  24  lbs.;  Whiter  untansd 
and  unwasbed^ls.  6d.  to  13s. ;  Laid  Cheviot,  washed^ 
178.  to  188. ;  White  Cheviot,  washed,  288.  to  80i> 
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THE  LAST  CABINET  MOVE; 

OB,  SHUFFLING  FOR  LUCK, 


LoED  Lyndhurst  has^  this  year^  taken  our  cus- 
tomary  office  out  of  our  hands^  and  Reviewed  the 
Session  ;  thus  sparing  us  a  task  which,  year  after 
year,  becomes  more  and  more  melancholy.  We 
are  not  particular  admirers  of  his  Lordship  as  a 
statesman,  under  any  aspect,  but  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  he  has  done  the  business  in  a  fair, 
lucid,  succinct,  and  business-like  manner — begin- 
ning with  the  Queen'ti  opening  speech,  proceed- 
ing regularly  through  each  abandoned  or  abor- 
tive measure,  and  ending,  exactly  where  he  set 
out,  with  another  Royal  speech.  Between  these 
two  dots,  the  long  Session  of  1839  now  lies  like  an 
almost  invisible  line.  During  the  first  five  months 
of  the  Session,  not  a  single  Bill  of  any  importance 
passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  "  Legisla. 
tion  was  a  perfect  blank ;"  but,  when  the  Mem. 
bers  had  deserted  their  posts,  at  the  call  of  the 
gor-cock,  leaving  some  ninety  or  a  hundred 
to  form  a  Melbourne  Parliamentary  Board,  busi- 
ness came  on  and  went  o£f  pell-mell.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  money  votes  had  been  speeded 
in  excellent  time  by  her  Majesty's  *'  zealous  and 
faithful  Commons,"  whatever  may  have  become 
of  those  measures  of  Justice  to  Ireland  and  that 
settlement  of  Canada,  which,  in  the  Royal  speech, 
were  assumed  to  be  essential.  Other  measures 
were  touched  upon  as  matters  of  great  urgency, 
but  which,  like  Ireland  and  Canada,  we  mu^t  con- 
trive to  do  without ;  as  no  more  is  heard  about 
Scclesiastical  or  Admiralty  Court  reforms  than 
•bout  any  other  reforms.  Probably  the  appoint- 
ments of  Mr  Sheil  and  Mr  Wyse,  the  title  and 
tinecore  of  Mr  Spring  Rice,  and  the  Shannon 
Navigation  Bill,  may  be  regarded^  by  Mr  O'Con- 
^ell>  as  handsome  instalments  of  justice  to  the 
nation  whose  retainer  he  holds ;  while  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr  Poulett  Thomson  may  be  con- 
sidered an  ample  equivalent  for  the  non-settle- 
i^ent  of  Canada,  which  is  thus  stimulated^  and 
w»o  permitted  time,  to  settle  itself. 
^But  if  the  scheme  of  policy,  unfolded  at  the 
*^nigof  the  Session,  has  been  either  surrendered 
•I  discretion,  postponed,  or  abandoned,  bit  by  bit, 
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as  its  principles  came  nnder  discussion,  some  mea- 
sures have  been  thrust  upon  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, which  have  once  more  tried  its  metal,  and 
found  it  to  ring  hollow  as  ever.  The  question  of 
Ballot  gave  Ministers  an  opportunity  to  shuffle 
and  disgrace  themselves;  and  thatof  the  Abolition 
of  the  Corn-Laws  enabled  them  to  gratify  the 
Tories  and  landed  interest,  and  to  set  their  facet 
boldly  against  the  People.  They  were  half 
tricked  out  of  the  Postage  Bill,  playing  for  a 
little  popularity,  and  trusting,  as  many  a  time 
and  oft  they  had  done  successfully,  that  the 
Lords  would  take  the  odium  upon  themselves, 
of  throwing  out  this,  with  every  popular  national 
measure  which  the  Cabinet  secretly  disliked  but 
durst  not  openly  resist.  But  we  must  not  wholly 
blame  them.  1  hough  the  Admiralty  Court  Bill 
has  been  postponed,  the  increase  of  useful,  active 
Dr  Lushington's  salary — yea,  the  salary  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty — is  carried ;  and  if 
the  scandalous  enormity  of  fictitious  votes  (begun 
by  the  Whigs)  could  not  be  checked  in  Scot- 
land, it  was  not  found  difficult  to  raise  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Scotch  Judges;  the  Parliament  being 
on  all  such  points  quite  worthy  of  the  Admini- 
stration. Lord  John  Russell,  among  those  oracles 
of  wisdom  which  drop  from  him  at  unexpected 
times,  said,  in  a  late  Session,  that  it  was  not  the 
business  of  a  Ministry  to  make  laws  but  to  exe- 
cute them.  He  may  have  been  acting  upon  this 
principle  in  the  last  Session ;  and  would  he  only 
uniformly  act  upon  it,  there  might  be  little  cause 
of  complaint ;  but  while  it  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
per function  of  the  Administration  to  propose 
arbitrary  Police  Bills,  it  appears  equally  its  duty 
to  postpone  or  oppose  every  measure  tending  to 
enlarge  or  secure  the  liberties  of  the  People. 
In  the  past  Session  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
that,  to  any  practical  purpose,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion no  longer  exists. 

But,  in  the  past  Session,  the  after-piece,  the 
farce  of  Shuffling  the  Cards  for  Luck,  turns  out, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  more  diverting  than  the  serions 
drama.  Though  only  a  lligUt  two-act  piece,  it  ia 
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imagined  to  have  some  deep  intricate  plot- 
so  intricate  and  so  deep  that  no  one  can  find  it 
out ;  which,  accordingly,  for  any  purpose  of  satis- 
fying the  spectators,  is  worse  than  having  no  plot 
at  all.  Last  year  at  the  same  season  of  shuffling 
and  cutting  for  partners  and  honours,  there  was 
a  manifest  desire,  in  certain  quarters,  to  get  rid 
of  Spring  Rice,  Lord  Glenelg,  and  Lord  John 
Russell.  The  former  has,  in  capitulating,  made 
excellent  terms  for  himsMf ;  and,  if  there  be  any 
gall  in  Lord  Glenelg's  compoBition>  he  has  found 
quick  and  signal  revenge,  in  the  breaking  down 
of  his  successor  before  he  was  well  set  up,  and 
in  the  exposure  of  the  incapacity  and  dishonesty 
of  those  who  thrust  Lord  Nor  i*anby  into  a  place 
for  which,  if  they  did  not  know  him  to  be  uniit^ 
they  were  unfit  for  their  own.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  Lord  John  P  No  getting  rid  of  him,  whose 
remaining  in  office  is  so  great  a  favour;  a  blessing 
of  such  magnitude  to  his  grateful  country  as  no 
Minister  ever  conferred  before.  The  Marquis 
of  Normanby  could  not  get  rid  of  him,  although 
he  had  really  wished  it ;  because  Lord  Melhourne 
could  not  do -without  him,  even  although  his 
wishes  had  been  reciprocal  with  thote  of  Dublin 
Castle  and  Darrynane.  And  now  all  manner  of 
conjectures  are  afloat,  and  people  puzzle  them, 
selves  in  guessing  at  what  Lord  John  is  after, 
and  how  he  is  to  get  rid  of  Lord  Normanby. 
We  have  respect  enough  for  his  understanding, 
apart  from  other  motives,  to  believe  that  such 
may  be  Lord  John's  wish. — Many  sensible  per- 
sons imagine  that  thiti  game  of  '^  Change 
seats,  the  Queen's  coming,"  is  merely  got  up 
like  a  pantomime,  or  mock  tournament,  to  di- 
vert the  People,  and  cause  a  little  talk ;  that 
it  is  like  some  holiday  pastime  or  "  Twelfth 
Night"  frolic,  where  Liston  struts,  /br  that  night 
onfy,  as  Coriolanus;  and  Macready  grins^  in 
Tony  Lumpkin,  by  particular  desire.  We  did 
expect,  as  we  intimated  two  months  since^  that 
the  Government  would  try  their  engineering  skill 
in  propping  and  liuttressing  the  unstable  fabric^ 
at  their  first  leisure^  so  as  to  gain,  by  means  how- 
ever clumsy,  some  real  additional  strength — by 
fortifying  the  erection  in  the  rear,  though  it 
Was  impt'ssible  to  obtain  a  sound  foundation  I 
and  by  beautifying  the  front  with  a  fair  coat  of 
sew  plaster.  But,  no — the  Cabinet  has  posi- 
tively lost  in  strength,  and  gained  nothing  in 
beauty.  The  house  of  Grey  has  withdrawn  its 
strength;  and  statesmen  of  the  order  of  Mr 
Macauley  and  Mr  Ward  are  cautious  about 
lending  their  helping  hand,  where  there  is  im- 
minent risk  of  speedily  bringing  an  old  house 
about  their  ears.  Not  the  most  unblushing  and 
well-paid  Government  scribe  Can  shew  what 
the  Government  has  gained,  in  Internal  energy 
or  in  popular  confidence,  by  the  slight  change 
from  Grey  to  emerald  green,  in  its  complexion. 
What  is  Mr  Sheil>  under  Labouchere  s  knee^  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  ?*  As  a  mere  thorough  par- 

*  This  appointment,  we  hold  to  be  rank  injaitice  to 
other  Iiisbmen  and  Irish  ladiei^  potaessitig  exactly  the 
laine  sort  of  qualificatiooB  fbr  presiding  at  the  Board  of 
ttwSi»  m  Mr  SheU^  tod  itt  a  for  higher  dtgrn^    There 


tisan,  they  had  him  before;  andj'^hesides,  ^ere 
were  surely  Members  enough  of  the  Cabinet  to 
defend  the  Com- Laws  and  the  landed  mono- 
polies, without  the  Member  for  Tipperary.  We 
remember  Mr  Shell  a  violent  Repealer  in  his 
day.  Whether  does  he  consider  that  certain 
recent  appointments  include  a  handsome  in- 
stalment of  "  Justice  to  Ireland ;  or  are  we 
now  free  to  dub  him,  on  his  own  suggestion, 
"  Skeil  q/*  the  tilk  gown  f"  the  recreant  to 
Repeal !  But  if  Mr  Sheil  was  a  violent,  O'Con- 
nell  was  a  tremendous,  Repealer ;  something, 
however,  (the  profane  allege,)  must  be  done 
to  make  the  pot  boil ;  and  Mr  O'Connell  comes 
out,  this  recess,  in  the  double  character  of  propa- 
gandist and  Whig  helper  ;  flattering  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  on  the  one  side,  and  doing  something 
quietly  for  the  good  of  the  tottering  house  in 
Downing  Street  upon  the  other;  while  ''Justice 
to  Ireland,"  which  a  gentleman  at  his  ripe  years 
would  need  to  set  about  in  right-down  earnest, 
if  he  hoped  to  live  to  see  it  gained,  is  left  pretty 
much  to  shift  for  itself.  We  have  somewhere 
on  record  a  prophecy,  that  the  last  Herculean 
labour  of  the  Whigs,  will  be  the  undermining 
of  O'Connell's  power  to  serve  Ireland.  They 
have,  for  the  moment,  ruined  the  Radical  party. 
He  is  neither  so  testy,  nor  yet  is  he  so  gene- 
rous and  unsuspicious,  as  the  English  Radicals, 
but  he  has  his  assailable  points;  and  ifhehaS 
found  out  the  yielding  nature  of  the  Whigs, 
they  have  also  discovered  whereabouts  he  is  vul- 
nerable. Could  we  know  positively  the  degree  in 
which  the  Catholic  part  of  the  Irish  nation  still 
implicitly  believe  in  the  divinity  or  saintship  of 
"  The  Liberator,"  it  were  a  perfect  test  of  the 
actual  state  of  political  intelligence  among  them. 
— We  were  considering  about  the  new  face  of  the 
Cabinet.  Having  anticipated  a  proppinic  and 
buttressing  system,  we  are  really  disappointed  at 
a  mere  change  of  chairs  and  masks,  or  shuffling  the 
pack  to  try  for  luck,  the  last  resource  of  the  losing 
anddesperategambler,who^havingcutand6huflled 
to  change  the  luck,  if  very  superstitious,  insists 
also  upon  changing  seats,  just  like  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby  and  Lord  John  Russell.  £very  one 
is  speculating  upon  the  meaning  of  these  freaks; 
but  "  true  no-meaning  pussies  more  than  wit," 
and  no  one  can  discover  a  trace  of  any  consistent 
scheme  of  policy  in  these  movements  beyond  the 
mere  fact,  that  certain  individuals  are  happily 
disjK>sed  of,  and  others,  of  like  calibre,  replace 
them.  While  all  is  guess  work,  let  us  start  a 
new  hypothesis ;  but,  as  we  are  not  dogmatic,  wd 
bid  no  one  receive  it  unless  he  choose. 

It  is  long  since  we  gave  up  John  Rtrssfttri  as  d 
Reformer.  To  Reform  he  has  been  detrimental, 
directly  and  indirectly,  beyond  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government :— it  is  long  since  we  gave 
him  up.  He  is  our  own  FimaUty  John,  wheA 
we  christened ;  for  which  purpose  we  were  Ibre^ 
to  adopt  an  ugly  new  word  which  is  not  £agli^, 
nor  to  be  found  in  any  language,  mnd  which 

is  Moore  and  Lady  Morgan  f<»r  two }  and  si  to  H&M 
Edgcworth,  we  preaume  to  say,  there  Is  nO  cottpallMi 
«s  Iw  mde  bttwsen  thsit  qoalnofttiflik  fut  tM  oOa^ 
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JBagliilimes  will  rejeel  from  tbeir  Unfutge,  at 
th%y  will  th«  principle  whioh  It  ngnifies  from 
their  political  cveecl*  Ye%,  relatively,  we  were 
far  from  being  inaensihle  to  Lord  John's  uaefuU 
neee  in  the  Government,  even  before  he  became, 
politically,  the  entire  Grovernment  himself.  When 
dlacusainf  the  intrigue  hatching  this  time 
twelvemonth,  which  issued  in  Lord  Normanby 
being  cursed  with  his  granted  prayer,  we  appre- 
ciated iiord  John  at  his  full  value,  in  saying 
that  he  possessed,  and  could  display,  some  powers 
of  resistance  in  a  right  direction,  Theee  powers, 
the  Constitutional  Whig  did  not  thiok  fit  to  dis^ 
play  in  May  last^  when  the  ladies  of  the  bed-i 
chamber — the  Ministers,  not  being  able  to  kick 
aside  the  land-marks  of  the  constitution — fairly 
gallapaded  over  them,  with  the  MiDisters  in 
their  train ;  and,  among  others,  Lord  John ; — 
80  disgusted,  so  sickened  with  office,  all  the 
while,  that  he  can  never  muster  strength 
enough  to  resign  ;  or,  if  he  quit  the  Home 
Office,  it  is  to  repose  in  the  bed  of  roses 
spread  in  the  Colonial  Office.  Lord  John  can- 
not be  without  some  motive  for  the  course  he 
has  taken.  The  good  of  the  country  must,  of 
course,  be  the  principal  motive  with  every  states- 
man ;  but  the  secondary,  or  subsidiary  consider- 
ation is  that  we  have  to  investigate.  Now  our 
Finality  Minister  may  not  be  wholly  devoid  of 
ambition.  He  has  crept  and  crept  on,  and 
ascended  many  rounds  of  the  ladder,  since  he 
acted  as  a  rather  insignificant  Member  of  £arl 
Grey's  Government.  The  latent  jealousy  of  the 
lowly  yet  aspiring  scion  of  the  house  of  Hussell, 
towards  the  house  of  Grey,  is  quite  as  com- 
prehensible in  its  origin  as  it  is  now  mani* 
fest.  Our  hypothesis — the  reader  may  call  it 
fanciful  if  he  will — assumes  that  Lord  John  be- 
lieves himself  qualified  to  be  the  sole  Execu- 
tive ;  the  possessor  of  all  the  substantial  power 
9f  the  Government  whidi  he  would  hold,  save 
for  the  counteracting  force  of  two  or  three 
persons.  Lord  Melbourne  not  being  one  of  the 
(obnoxious.  With  that  good  easy  Lord  for  the 
Court,  and  himself  for  the  Cabinet,  the  pro* 
per  complement  of  clever  well-disciplined  clerks, 
graced  with  the  name  of  secretary,  and  so  forth,  a 
Finality  Government,  we  i^lmit,  might  be  much 
more  easily  carried  on,  than  in  concert  with  self- 
If  illed  or  headstrong  equals,  intriguing  for  power 
nnd  iofiuence.  By  our  hypothesis  the  thing  has 
worked  well  hitherto.  The  £arl  of  Durham's 
vanity  fell  into  the  snare,  and  he  is  effectually 
^aomged.  Lord  Howick,  and  the  whole  Grey 
kind,  are  either  ousted  or  snubbed ;  and,  to  carry 
thia  great  point.  Lord  John  condescends  to  take 
the  Colonies  himself.  Poor  Mr  Poulett  Thom- 
*  neo  has  been  shipped  off,  to  be  sacrificed,  we 
•nonet  well  guees  for  what  object ;  but,  at  least, 
it  a^tea  the  Grey  connexion ;  and  now,  only  Lord 
>}^manby  remains  to  be  dealt  with,  who  has 
kindly  played  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  had  ii\|aved  himself  deeply^  with  reflecting 
people,  by  his  vagaries  in  Ireland, — the  temporary 
lull  he  ohtavied  being  bought  at  a  very  dear 
ratei  but>  in  the  Colonial  Office^  hii  riee  end 


fall  were  about  simultaneous.  ''Now,*'  quoth 
our  hypothetical  Lord  John,  '*  rather  than  old 
Grey's  son  get  planted  in  office — in  the  very  im- 
portant office  to  which  the  family  ambition  points 
— I'll  take  it  myself;  and,  by  changing  with 
Normanby,  give  the  husband  of  the  Queen's 
friend  fall  opportunity  of  demonstrating  what  a 
ninny  he  is,  <<  fool  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent," 
until  Court  and  country  are  agreed  as  to  his 
merits.  The  People  of  England  are  not  absolute 
fools.  They  know  Melbourne,  they  begin  to 
understand  Normanby,  and  tbey  think  they 
know  me.  All  the  moderate  Tories,  with  the 
whole  of  the  Conservative  Whigs,  will  support 
me,  against  the  Normanbysand  Durhams.  Mel- 
bourne, with  the  name  of  Premier,  manages 
that  irksome  department,  St  James's,  for  me. 
Let  who  will  come  into  favour,  I  cannot  now 
be  dispensed  with,  while  a  shred  of  the  Whig 
Government  hangs  together.  Every  change  has 
streuj^thened  my  position  in  the  Government, 
which,  if  it  stand  at  all,  can  only  stand  through 
me." 

But  can  it  stand  at  all  ?  Before  coming  to 
that,  let  us  dispose  of  our  plsusible  hypothesis. 
Lord  John,  it  may  be  S4id,  is  dying,  always  just 
about  to  give  up  the  ghost  when  any  push  comes 
— worn  outt  tired,  sickened  of  office,  which  he 
only  holds  from  the  vehement  patriotic  desire^ 
entertained  by  his  Finalityship,  to  keep  out  the 
Radicals  and  the  Tories.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member a  certain  cunninj^  and  ambitious  Cardi- 
nal, who  coveted  the  P<ipal  Throne,  and^  accord- 
ingly, affected  to  be  very  aged,  very  feeble  and 
sickly — coughing,  and  stooping  on  his  staff, 
humble  and  apostolic  On  the  death  of  the 
reigning  Pope,  he  was  unanimously  elected  by 
the  Conclave ;  each  Cardinal  secretly  flatter- 
ing himself  that  the  feeble  old  man  could  not 
lung  survive,  and  that  his  own  chance  of  the 
Keys  of  St  Peter  was  improved  by  such  a  choice. 
But  behold  I  out  came  the  humble  aged  priest— 
a  hale  and  rampant  Pope  I  His  sly  Holiness  may 
not  be  the  exact  parallel  of  our  now  brave  Final- 
ity John,  but  there  is  matter  in  it ;  and,  if  the 
Government  can  go  on  at  all,  he  will  demonstrate 
as  much,  at  least  to  the  conviction  of  all  his  col- 
leagues. But  can  it  go  oa  ^  The  shuffle  has  not 
strengthened  it,  whatever  it  may  have  done  for 
Lord  John  Russell  individually.  What  ia  Earl 
Grey  thinking  of  Johq  Russell's  Government; 
what  the  large  and  respectable  body  of  middle* 
class  Whigt,  to  whom  Karl  Grey  represepts  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  Fox  party?  Earl 
Clarendon  seems  ss  sulky  as  the  Earl  of  Durham 
The  Greys  are  off  in  wrath  and  bitterness ;  the 
Macauleys,  Wards^  and  such  like  Waiters  on 
Providence)  fight  shy,  or  are  in  a  dormant  state. 
They  don't  dislike  office  ;  they  are  far  too  patri^ 
otic  for  that,  and  most  willing,  to  a  man,  to  serve 
their  beloved  country,  limply  foi  that  beloved 
country's  sake ;  hut  they  fear,  as  we  remarked 
above,  to  bring  an  old  house  about  their  own  ears. 

Toryism  in  theme^a^hVle«  er,  at  lea^t, apathetic 
iadifferenoe  to  public  affair*)  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  the  eountry,    T]^^  ^^  ^^  wviving  Toryism 
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«r0  heeomlng  more  and  more  distinct  among  the 
People-^thanks  to  the  insane  Tioleaoe  of  the 
ChartietSj  and  double  thanks  to  her  Majesty's 
Finalitf  Ministers !  The  case  of  Cambridge  was 
marked  enough,  but  that  of  Manchester  there  is 
no  mistaking ;  nor  are  we  sure  whether,  afler 
the  Whig  victory  is  obtained,  Colonel  Thompson 
would  not  have  been  as  acceptable  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  Mr  Greg.  Upon  what  principle  can  the 
supporters  of  the  present  Administration  account 
for  the  sweeping  change  of  popular  feeling  in 
Manchester;  save  that  (call  it  Toryism  or  what 
we  will)  public  opinion  is  now  about  as  hostile  to 
them  as  it  was  at  first  favourable  to  Earl  Grey's 
Administration.  The  shuffling  of  the  pack  for  1  u  ck, 
is  a  thing  only  to  be  laughed  at,  if  it  shall  be 
boasted  that  it  has  given,  or  can  give,  additional 
strength.  There  may  be  a  little  more  freedom 
of  action  gained ;  and  we  shall  wait,  without  much 
hope,  to  see  how  that  freedom  may  be  used. 

But  besides  fostering  the  spirit  of  Toryism, 
the  Goremment  has  also  worked  hard  to  exalt  the 
Peers  with  the  nation.  Lord  Brougham,  by  his 
talents  and  energies,  may  elevate  and  illustrate 
his  order,  and  fix  attention  on  the  House  in 
which  he  appears ;  but  it  is  the  Finality  Minis- 
ters who  have  raised  Lord  John's  *'  whisper  of 
a  faction"  into  a  voice,  potent  with  the  country  ; 
and  made  those  now  exclaim,  who,  four  years 
since,  scouted  that  cry,  "  Thank  God  for  the 
Peers  !'*  And  do  not  Reformers  owe  the  Whigs 
deep  thanks  for  all  these  blessings?  Do  they 
not  deserve  to  be  kept  in  office  until  they  have 
completed  the  good  work,  so  happily  begun,  of 
quenching  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  exalt- 
ing the  House  of  Peers  at  the  expense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  humbled,  exposed, 
and  dragged  through  the  dirt  after  them  ? 

In  the  meanwhile,  are  the  broken  and  scattered 
bands  of  Radical  Reformers,  to  sit  down  supinely 
and  give  up  the  ship,  because  incapable  pilots, 
in  whom  they  placed  unmerited  trust,  have  run  it 
among  the  breakers,  and  it  has  all  but  foundered  ? 
We  trust  in  heaven  not.  The  Chartist  demon- 
stration, doubly  foolish  from  being  so  ill-timed 


8  to  run  counter  to  the  Corn-Law  agitation, 
is  happily  at  an  end.  The  eyes  of  the  hood- 
winked People,  ever  trusting  and  ever  deeehred, 
are  now  fully  opened  to  the  true  character  of 
some  of  their  leaders.  But  the  elements  of  sgi- 
tation  are  yet  rife.  The  intelligent  Chartists 
hold  to  the  principles  of  their  creed,  though 
they  have  cast  off  some  of  its  wicked  and  foolish 
priests;  and  if  they  do  not  now  cordially  coalesce 
with  the  middle  classes,  in  a  renewed  struggle 
upon  a  broader  field,  and  comprehending  more 
extended  interests,  those  common  to  both ;  name- 
ly, cheap  bread.  Ballot,  and  an  extended  fran^* 
chise — we  venture  to  think  the  fault  will  not  lie 
with  them.  There  is  little  hope  of  bread  becom- 
ing so  plentiful  in  the  ensuing  season  as  to  dead- 
en the  feelings  of  the  People  on  a  question  so  e»- 
ential  to  their  comfort ;  although  it  did  not  com. 
prebend  the  ultimate  ruin  or  prosperity  of  the 
land  of  their  fathers  and  their  children.  But  if 
the  commercial  classes,  and  the  great  manufac- 
turers, have  this  one  object  and  Ballot ;  the 
working  classes  have  these,  and  another.  They 
justly  desire  more  political  power — to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Franchise,  in  order  to  secure  the 
full  advantages  to  which  their  industry  entitles 
them.  The  new  agitation,  to  be  greatly  success- 
ful, must  therefore  be  on  a  broader  basis. 
Tories  and  mere  Whigs  would  see  fifty  Na- 
tional Conventions,  and  laugh  at,  despise,  and 
put  down  each  in  turn,  rather  than  a  hearty 
union  among  the  middle  and  the  labouring  classes, 
for  obtaining  Household  Suffrage,  the  Ballot, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  Food-Taxes.  And  on  these 
three  points,  there  is  fortunately  room  for  mu- 
tual friendly  yielding.  The  working  men  don't 
mind  the  Ballot,  for  they  do  not  require  its  pro- 
tection ;  and  the  ten-pounders  disregard  extend- 
ed or  Household  Suffrage,  because  they  have  the 
Franchise  already.  So  each  has  here  something  te 
give  up,  while  on  the  Corn-Law  monoply  they 
are  on  common  ground.  Here,  then,  is  a  broad 
and  solid  basis  for  the  fresh  and  hopeful  Agita- 
tion we  hope  to  see  commenced.  A  broader  might 
be  better,  but  a  narbowbb  will  not  do. 
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Those  who  have  been  always  sane,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  most  dreadful  calamity  to* which 
humanity  Is  liable,  save  from  the  analogy  of 
dreaming.  '^  Every  man  is  mad  in  his  dreams ;" 
and  the  varying  characters  and  modifications  of 
insanity  in  different  individuals,  or  in  the  same 
individual  at  different  stages  of  mental  derange- 
ment, are  as  various  as  are  dreams. 

The  mania  of  the  unfortunate  gentleman  whose 
singular  case  we  are  about  to  analyze,  from  his 
Confessions  and  Recollections,  was  analogous  to 
that  continued  and  frightful  nightmare  to  which 
Coleridge  alludes,  as  **  the  howling  wilderness  of 
sleep"  through  which  he  was  whirled  when  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  or  ill  from  its  effects ;  a 
condition  only  short,  in  exquisite  misery,  of  that 
which  made  Cowper  exebiaj  when  eonparing 


madness  with  the  worst  forms  of  disease,  **  But  oh, 
the  fever  of  the  mind  !"  This  mental  fever,  te 
which  all  physical  suffiering  is  comparative  ease  and 
happiness — this  **  howling  wilderneas"  through 
which  the  patient  is  scourged  awake,  and  with 
all  his  distempered  peroeptions  and  feelings  pre- 
tematurally  acute,  has  seldom  been  so  yividly  and 
minutely  traced  as  by  the  individual  wiiese  a& 
iiicting  narrative  is  before  us.  In  many  cassS 
of  insanity,  the  memory  of  what  passed  while 
the  disease  was  running  its  course,  is  entfanlf 
obliterated.  In  others,  memory  becomes  tfaragif 
not  more  accurate,  yet  more  intense  than  is 
health ;]  as  what  lunatics  feel  strongly  they  re^ 
member  vividly,  if  memory  aets  aS  JiU;  and: 
whether  by  fits  or  eoneec«tivol^>  «•  M  1k$^ 
ratieaal  state*  ''^n-.^  tf^-^ 
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What  is  tevmed  relifious  melandioly^  or  mad- 
BC8B,  18  ofteo^  we  should  imagine,  erroneously 
to  deugnated.  Though  something  like  bewild- 
ered notions  on  religion  may  mingle  with  the 
other  manifeetatioDs  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease,  the  same  thing  holds  of  many  other  objects 
of  speculation ;  and  the  wandering  mind  may  not 
be  more  deranged  about  religion  than  about  any 
other  passion  or  objeet  by  which  it  is  excited.  But 
if  ever  there  was  a  case  of  purely  Religious  Mad- 
ness, it  is  the  singular  one  of  our  patient,  as  re- 
vealed in  his  Confessions.  And  his  is  no  fictitious 
Bor  remote  tale  :  its  date  is  so  recent  as  1830, 
the  period  of  the  Row  miracles,  the  Pentecost  of 
Port-Glasgow  and  the  Gare  Loch,  where  proba- 
bly much  genuine  and  fervid  piety  mingled  with 
what  was  either  sheer  insanity,  the  wildest  delu- 
siOB,  or  blasphemous  presumption. 

The  gentleman  to  whose  case  we  refer,  from 
a  conviction  of  its  special  importance  at  this 
crisis,  as  much  as  its  interest  with  medical  and 
Metaphysical  inquirers,  is  a  younger,  and,  we 
believe,  the  third  son  of  the  late  Mr  Percival, 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  then  a  little  boy,  just  old  enough 
to  be  much  impressed  and  affected  by  the  dis. 
tress  of  his  mother  and  his  elder  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  has  since  sometimes  fancied  that 
the  death  of  his  father  was  at  the  root  of  all 
his  misfortunes.  The  Percival  family,  previously 
connected  with  the  Aristocracy  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  were,  it  will  be  remembered,  amply 
provided  for  by  Parliament ;  and  the  subject  of 
our  article  was,  as  he  tells,  '^  educated  in  the 
bosom  of  peace  and  plenty,  in  principles  of  deli- 
cacy and  decorum,  in  modest  and  temperate, 
habits,  and  in  the  observance  of,  and  real  vene- 
ration for,  the  religion  of  'his  country."  Mr 
Pereival's  widow,  we  think,  married  either  her 
own  chaplain  or  the  clergyman  of  her  parish,  at 
no  very  distant  period  after  the  calamity  which 
excited  so  much  sympathy  for  her  and  her  large 
young  family ;  but  of  his  stepfather  we  find  Mr 
Percival  making  no  mention,  either  for  good  or 
evil.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  left  the  pub- 
lic school  at  which  he  was  educated,  and  studied 
for  some  time  with  a  private  tutor.  A  boyish 
inclination  led  him  to  prefer  a  military  life,  for 
which  he  was  probably  very  ill  adapted ;  and  he 
obtained,  from  the  Duke  of  York,  first,  a  commis- 
sion in  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  then  was  allowed 
to  exchange  into  the  Guards.  His  private  life 
and  studies  were  the  most  opposite  in  the  world 
to  those  of  a  young  guardsman^  whose  pursuits 
and  jrfaca  in  fashionable  society  are  (the  colour  of 
the  ooait  apart)  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Abb^  of  the  Parisian  boudoir,  under  the  old 
rtgime.  The  wh<de  Percival  family  were  tinc- 
tured witk  what  was,  in  those  profane  days, 
termed  fanaticism^  of  which  the  elder  brother 
has  sinoB  made  some  rather  singular  displays  in 
Parliament;  and  our  young  officer  was  early 
ilMnarkable^  in  gay  society,  for  occasional  absence 
ol.mind,  aad  a  gravity  and  silence  which  rebuked 
the  levity  and  indecorum  of  \Am  eompaniainij 


when  they  made  light  of  rdigtoft.or  nffeilded 
against  morality     His  narrative  ttates— 

I  was  firm  alto  in  rertstias^  all  atteitt|Ms  ta  strive  int 
by  ridicule  into  intemperanGe.  Tn  iHrlrafee  I  had  severe 
conflict  of  mind  upon  the  tmlb  and  nature  of  the 
Christian  religion,  accompanied  with  acnte  agony  at  mj 
own  inconsiRtency  of  conduct  and  sentiment  with  the 
principles  of  duty  and  feeling  taught  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles ;  and  mingled  with  astonishment  at  the  whirl- 
pool of  dissipatkm  and  contradictioo  in  society  around 
me. 

After  a  long  period  of  eonflicti  he  found,  for  a 
time,  as  he  then  imagined,  '*  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving" in  the  doctrines  termed  evangelicaL 
The  system  on  which  he  rested  at  this  period  was 
high  unmitigated  Calvinism.  In  ldS9  his  con- 
duct became  so  singular  as  to  be  marked ;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  he  resolved  to  leave  the 
army,  and  was  ^permitted  to  sell  his  conu 
mission." 

The  ostensible  object  of  BIr  Percival  in  pen* 
ning  these  reminiscences,  which  he  entitles, 
"  A  Narrative  of  the  Treatment  of  a  Geotlemaa 
during  a  state  of  Mental  Derangement,"  is  mainly 
to  expose  the  injudicious  and  cruel  or  harsh  treat- 
ment to  which  many  of  the  helpless  ii»ane  are 
subjected:  and  all  the  insane  are  most  helf^^ 
lees.  In  a  medical  point  of  view,  and  to  physic 
cians,  this  narrative  is  invaluable.  Phystciauui 
theorize,  and  mad-doctors,  as  they  are  oalledy 
experiment,  too  much  in  the  dark  ;  bat  here 
there  is  no  guess-woik:  it  is  the  individiuil 
who  has  suffered  every  agony  whidi  sympathetic 
cally  thrills  the  compassionate  reader,  who  here 
tells  his  own  tale.  He  gives  the  facte— *they 
may  draw  the  inferences  ;  and,  though  diiforiag 
widely  from  him,  may  yet  profit  largely. 

By  the  latest  statistical  returns  Arom  our 
public  Lunatic  Asylums,  it  would  appear  that, 
while  medical  science  is  slowly  advancing  in 
other  departments  of  disease,  little  or  no  progress 
is  made  in  the  treatment  of  tbe  worst  of  all 
maladies.  The  average  of  cures  in  the  London 
hospitals  is  not  greater  than  it  waa  a  century 
ago ;  but  the  frequency  of  insanity,  in  our  luxu- 
rious and  uneasy  society,  is  becoming  greater 
every  year.  Sir  Henry  Halford  remarks  of  the 
profession : — *'  Our  knowledge  of  insanity  has 
not  kept  pace  with  our  knowledge  of  other  dis- 
tempers, from  the  habit  we  find  established  of 
transferring  patients  under  this  malady,  as  soon 
as  it  has  declared  itself,  to  the  care  of  persons 
who  too  frequently  limit  their  attention  to  the 
mere  personal  security  of  their  patients.  «  •  • 
.  .  •  •  We  want  factt  in  the  history  of  this 
disease."— And  here  they  are  supplied.  Mr 
Percival  has  not  only  thrown  open  the  cells  of 
the  madhouse,  but  minutely  unfolded  the  dis^ 
tempered  action  of  his  own  mind  and  senses, 
while  in  a  state  of  insanity  which,  not  long 
since,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  case  of 
demoniac  possession.  By  some  it  may  be  still 
looked  upon  in  thia  light;  and  although  his 
mind  has  risen  from  that  total  obscuration  in 
which  he  believed  ^  his  own  spiritual  being 
and  agency,  in  pr^^^  mirades,  and  his  own 
povsr  to  wodt  nir^^^^-^o  9^  tiwiea  appean  to 
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fe«l>  M  iad«ed  C^wper,  and  »•  Robert  Hall 
have  fel^tba^  there  is  ppmething  in  all  this 
not  yet  to  be  fully  understood. 

There  ia  occaaionally  apparent  incoherenee^  but 
there  is  alaosober-mindednesa  and  great  acuteneaa 
In  his  recapitulation  of  his  opinions  and  motives 
of  conduct,  when  he  was  acting  in  the  most  extra- 
vagant manner-*-a  violent  lunatic.  No  one  is 
now  more  fully  sensible  of  the  truth  of  his  lunacy; 
though  its  clouds  were  passing  away,  and  had 
nearly  vanished  before  he  became  so,  save  in 
those  fits  and  starts— those  fitful  but  hopeful 
glimmerings  between  light  and  darkness,  so  tor- 
turing to  the  patient,  and  which  require  so  much 
discretion,  delicacy,  and  sagacity  from  those  who 
have  the  care  of  him,  and  which  do  nQt>  we  fear, 
always  find  them. 

Mr  Pf  rcival  was  with  his  regiment  in  Dublin 
when  he  embraced,  with  deep  sincerity  and  fer- 
vent enthusiasm,  the  doctrines  of  extreme  Cal- 
vinism :-^ 

1  imagined  (ke  light  of  everltitiiif  truth,  given  me 
freely  through  the  election  Qt  GcMi  the  Father,  fur  the 
sake  of  the  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  Jfsui  Clirist,  and 
to  the  end  that  His  own  glory  might  be  made  manifest, 
hi  changing  a  vile  and  weak  creatare  into  the  likeness  of 
Divine  holimest,  excited  in  me  gratitude  and  tear  i  grati- 
tude  for  the  gift  givft>  n^i  and  for  that  ekotion  ;  and 
fear  of  the  wrath  of  God.  if  I  disobeyed  the  end  for  whiih 
it  was  given.  That  which  had  been  done  fur  me,  I 
thought  it  my  dnty  to  preach  to  others,  and  to  explain 
tbo  doctHnea  whereby  I  had  been  saved.  Moved  by 
thoM  afguneata,  I  spoke  and  acted  in  open  confession  of 
my  faith*-a  line  ot  conduct  not  very  agieeable  to  the 
army,  even  if  called  fur  and  judicious.  Being  then  in 
Dublin,  I  attached  myself  to  a  8oci«'ty  for  rfading  the 
Seripturet  to  the  Irish  poor;  I  attended  the  regimental 
schoela  {  I  read  the  service  to  a  detachment  I  commanded, 
as  the  mea  had  not  seats  provided  for  them  in  church  : 
J  tried  to  establish  a  reading-room  for  the  soldiers  of  n>y 
battalion ;  I  procured  religious  and  other  books  for  the 
tick  in  hospital.  .... 

Both  the  colonel  and  chaplains  shewed  some  symptoms 
ttf  chagrin— tkty  charged  me  with  having  sent  the  men 
to  a  dissfmHmg  minister. 

In  1827,he  had  been  in  actual  service  in  Portu- 
gal. The  campaign  was  bloodless ;  but  the  alter- 
nate idleness  and  fatigue,  and  the  irregularity 
^  life,  was  disagreeable  to  one  who  confesses, 
that,  even  then,  he  was  better  able  to  confute  a 
Papist  or  an  Infidel,  without  committing  him^ 
■elf,  than  to  manoeuvre  a  battalion  or  even  to 
direct  a  company ;  and  he  judged,  too,  that  a 
belter  cause  than  that  of  Kings  and  Constitu- 
tion%  ^'the  instruments  and  the  embody ings  of 
the  spirit  of  Satan,"  was  required  to  justify  the 
Cacrifice  of  hif  comfort  and  happiness. 

Mr  Percival  seeks  too  many  reasons  to  justify 
his  leaving  the  army.  The  Tory  party  had  en- 
tirely lost  his  esteem  ;  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  Puke  of  Wellington's  change  of  policy  in 
yielding  the  Catholic  claims ;  but  he  began  to 
fear  that  there  might  be  an  idea  of  putting  down 
the  will  of  the  People  for  Reform  by  the  bayonet ; 
and  Mr  Percival,  who  really  had  no  vocation  to  a 
military  life,  wished  to  be  free  to  choose  his 
tide,  he  is  now  sensible  of  his  many  delusions ; 
btttj  at  that  period,  he>  with  the  Irvingitea, 
imagined,  among  other  things — 
Vhat  te  timt  «f  ths  .ai4  was  at  han^  sad  tiiat  God 


was  about  to  visit  the  natiana  with  hit  plaguMi  hls{ini- 
mises  having  been  rejected  ;  and  finding  in  Scripture  w 
exhortation  to  his  people  to  come  out  in  those  days  fiom 
the  profane,  and  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  kCy  fcc,  I  re- 
flected whether  the  words  had  not  a  practical,  as  u  ell  as 
a  fignrative  application,  and  I  deeded  it  right  to  pltcs 
myself  at  liberty  to  act  as  1  might  be  enlightened. 

So,  seeking  liberty,  I  fell  into  confinement ;  seeking  to 
serve  the  Almighty,  I  disgraced  his  worship  end  my  own 

name. My  own  mind  also  had  undergone 

a  complete  change  in  its  views  of  the  Christian  faith, 
principle ;  and  duty,  and  God  knows  my  couraga  was 
iubmitted  to  severe  triaU 

While  the  fever  of  religious  enthusiasm,  be- 
gun  in  Dublin,  lasted,  he  was  in  the  third  hea- 
vens.— When  thii  fever  is  spent,  as  spent  it  must 
be,  as  surely  as  the  first  passion  of  love  or  of 
grief,  then  comes  the  trying  crisis.  Some,  in 
waxing  cold,  substitute  cant  and  affectation^  if  not 
gross  hypocrisy,fortheir  departed  rapturousfaith. 
Others,  purer  and  nobler  minded,  go  mad.  There 
is,  no  doubt,  another  frequent  and  happier  ror 
suit ;  but  this  is  not  to  our  present  purpose. 
Mr  Percival  became  deranged ;  and  his  owt 
words  best  describe  the  stages  of  his  progress  to 
confirmed  insanity. 

Now,  my  readers,  come  with  mt  to.  Oxford*  I  haw 
stated  that  I  imagined  1  had  fuund  peace  apd  triuoiph 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  evangelical  preachers ;  I  add,  and 
it  follows  of  course,  joy  unutterable  and  full  of  glory. 

At  first  this  was  the  case. But  when  I 

returned  to  England,  I  stood  alone,  amongst  aucicty.  and 
amongst  oflncers,  gentlemanly  and  moderate,  but  itidiffer- 
ent  to  spiritU'il  truths,  and  inclined  lo  turn  relyiouQt 
too  mvch  religion  into  ridicule,  I  fi-lt  first  puzzled,  thm 
undecided,  then  mistrustful  of  myfelf,  then  uiittiufrttulof 
my  chU  10  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  Je«us— I  became  loke- 
wnrm — I  became  inconiisient — 1  fell  into  sin — I  ex- 
pected to  have  been  kept  frum  sin  by  the  Holy  Spirit^- 
that  was  my  idea  of  fcalvaiion — that  I  understood  was  the 
giU  promised  to  me  in  the  Gospel.  Now,  at  times,  I  feared 
that  I  was  a  castaway — at  times,  I  threw  away  all  fear, 
in  bold  hut  contiite  reliance  on  the  pMged  word  of  the 
Almighty,  for  on  that  alone  I  foncied  i  bad  reli^  ;  ibeifr- 
fore  when  I  Ifft  the  army,  I  desired  in  my  own  mind  to 
retire  to  study  at  Dublin,  which  I  called  my  cbadle  iir 
THE  Spirit,  because  there  I  might  unite  aociety  with 
study,  and  be  corroborated  in  practice  by  the  example  of 
the  sealous  churchmen  in  that  city.  Ballgion  is  not 
amongst  them  a  matter  of  form  and  ceremony  t  iiUUu 
motive  and  §nd  qf  iheir  Hfe.  My  duty  to  my  mother, 
however,  and  my  attachment  to  England,  determined  me 
to  choose  an  English  university;  and  a  hope  of  acquiring 
habiis  of  regukniiy^  made  me  fix  on  Oxford.  1  was 
pleased  with  my  choicap  The  order,  the  «ttj«f,  the  deaa- 
liness,  the  beautiful  simpli(;ity  oi  character  I  mat  with 
thete — the  uitjesty,  the  elegancSf  the  antiquity  of  the 
buildings,  the  variety  of  their  aichi lecture,  their  solidity, 
their  preservation,  with  all  the  means  of  study,  repose, 
and  reflection,  enchanted  ma.  I  onJy  regretted  that  1  had 
not  retiied  (rom  a  military  lif^  earlier.  I  only  wanted, 
as  I  thought,  a  wife  to  add  to  my  tranquillity.  The  evan- 
gelical doctrines  I  put  faith  in  having  at  that  time  very 
ftvr  preachers  in  the  church,  I  often  frequented  the  Bap* 
tist  and  Independent  meeting-houses,  to  hear  tba  preach- 
era  Soon  attar  entering  Oxfosd,  I  attended  a  diaaentiag 
chapel ;  but  being  warned  of  the  offence  I  night  give  to 
the  authorities,  by  continuing  such  a  course,  I  gave  it  q| 
after  my  matriculation  ;  and  then  went  to  a  church  where 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Bulteel  preached,  in  a  vehe- 
ment manner,  doctrines  then  almost  pecnliar  to  himself 
and  in  the  highcat  degree  Calvinistic.      .     •      •    .    • 

About  the  middle  of  June,  news  came  to  Oxiord  of  the 
extraoidiunary  occurrences  at  Row  and  at  Port-Glasgow. 
One  evening  I  had  crossed  the  river  from  the  Christ 
Church  meadows,  and  walking  down  the  bank^  through 
tha  fields  an  the  oppoalta  side,  witk  two.  or  jium  9m» 
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pffTitoni,  otit  tiontetintlon  tXitntA  on  that  itilijMtt  bM 
mM,  if  it  wfefe  not  for  mjr  iMoki  and  other  property  in 
Otford,  I  ihould  ^  to  Scotland  to  nmlce  inqnify.  I  tt- 
piled,  if  I  thoafht  it  tfaei  I  would  sell  my  books  and 
elothei)  if  they  we^e  all  that  t  had,  to  pAy  fbr  my  joorney. 
The  tiding  were,  howe?er,  lO  contradictory,  that  I  did 
not  credit  th%  report. 

It  may  he  as  vreW  to  remark  here,  that  I  had  fbr  many 
years  often  fhited,  and  had  lately  added  to  this  dUci- 
pllne^  watehing^,  accompanied  with  prayer.  It  Was  my 
delight  to  wake  in  the  ni^ht  to  pray,  according  to  the 
example  of  DaTid^« At  midnight  also  will  I  praiseThee.*^ 
On  tMro  occasions  prerious  to  my  arriral  at  Oxford,  during 
earnest  prayer,  I  had  seen  risions,  each  of  which  shortly 
after  I  saw  them  I  found  were  pictures  of  what  came  h 
pdM  in  retkiiijft  thoogh  with  certain  variations  ;  which  I 
accoont  fbr  by  my  disobedience  to  the  spirit  of  the  rision. 
You  do  not  understand  this,  my  reader,  nor  eh  I, 

\Vlien  Mr  Percival  speaks  as  above,  and  in 
the  present  tense,  he  perplexes  the  reader ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  now  he  beHevt>8  his  no- 
tions, concerning  the  immediate  fulfillin<?  of  the 
Divine  prophecies  of  the  end  of  the  world,  wild 
delusions.  In  pas^in^  through  London,  he  saw 
Mr  Henry  Drummond— now,  if  not  even  then, 
an  angel  or  evangelist,  or  in  some  high  order  of 
inspired  teachers  in  the  late  Mr  Irving's  church — 
and  received  through  this  dangerous  medium  a 
farther  account  of  the  revivals  and  nianire<ta- 
tions  at  Row  and  Port-Glasgow.  In  Glasgow  he 
picked  up  the  current  pamphlets  on  the  nature 
of  the  new  miracles,  and  proceeded  to  Rovv; 
and  was,  by  Mr  (Campbell,  the  chief  preacher  of 
the  *•  Row  Heresy/*  introduced  to  the  Mac- 
donalds,  Mr  Crskine,  Mr  Lusk,  Mary  Campbell, 
and  the  other  naturally  and  supernatu rally  gifted 
persons  who  figured  there. 

He  resided  with  Mr  CHmpbell,  to  whose  ami- 
able and  pious  character  he  bears  that  testi- 
mony, in  his  sound  and  sober  mind,  in  which  we 
believe  those  who  differ  far  from  Mr  Campbell 
in  religious  opinions  will  heartily  concur.  Yet 
the  manse  of  Row  was,  at  this  period)  a  peril- 
ous residence  for  a  young  man  in  the  condition 
of  Mr  'Percival.  He  soon  became  '*  almost  a 
Convert,"  and  very  soon  overtopped  his  part. 
We  have  seen  his  state  of  preparation  before  he 
left  Oxford ;  his  fastings  and  midnight  watchingt, 
and  exciting  *'  communion"  with  persons  in  his 
own  enthusiastic  state.    At  Row,  he  says — 

The  effect  then  may  be  readily  imagined  which  was 
produced  on  a  highly  excited  and  enthusiastic  mind  by 
the  anhil  thought  ihat  I  was  abiding  in  the  presence  and 
company  of  persons,  in  all  prubability  moved  and  speak- 
ing by  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  afternoon  at  Ruw,  in  the 
honse  of  a  gentleman,  where  1  was  at  luncheon,  I  was 
ftrsr  called  out  to  see  one  of  the  inspired  ladies,  who  had 
left  the  table  and  desired  to  speak  to  me^  under  the  im- 
prenion  that  the  was  commanded  to  address  me.  She 
was  a  plain  slender  young  M'oman,  pitted  with  the  small 
pox.  I  attended  her  in  the  drawing-room  ;  and,  when  I 
was  alone  with  her,  with  her  arm  raised,  and  moving  to 
a  kind  of  serious  measure,  she  addressed  me  in  clear  and 
angelic  n9tm^  with  sounds  like  these^**  Hoh  mi  hasioty 
Hoia  mi  hmsiosy  disco,  capita,  crustos,  hustosy'*^  Ice  Ice.  Ice 
She  then  cried  out,  "  And  he  led  them  out  to  Bethany  and 
said.  Tarry  ye  in  Jerusalem  until  ye  are  indued  with 
powerfh>mon  high.^  ....  1  was  silent,  pondering 
ia  tty  owti  heart  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  the  words 
I  had  heard,  if  true,  and  how  I  was  to  obtain  a  decided 
explanation  of  them — whether  the  command  to  "  tarry 
in  Jerusaleoi,"  referred  to  my  remaining  amongst  the 
iMptred  persong  In  that  neighbourhood^  or  to  a  sute  of 


pesce  and  confidence  of  mind.  Whilst  (bus  redi>cting,  a 
new  and  wonderful  sensation  Came  upon  me  t  from  m^ 
head  downwards  through  my  whole  flrame,  I  felt  a  spirit 
or  a  humour  shedding  its  benign  influence,  the  effect  of 
which  %vas  that  of  the  most  cheer/Ul,  mild^  and  grats/ul 
peace  and  quiet.  The  words  it  suggested  to  me  were, 
^<  Like  to  the  dsw  of  Hermon,'*  ko,  kc,  I  do  not  ffe<* 
member  ever  havibg  felt  such,  and  with  inward  joy  and 
pleasure  I  thought  I  recognised  the  marvelloos  woric  of 
the  Almighty.  I  now  suspect  that  it  might  have  been 
the  effect  of  excitement  on  a  nervous  system  already  under4 
mined.  Yet  I  loolc  baclc  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
on  my  recollection  of  those  hours.  A  mind  so  harassed, 
so  tortuned  ai  mine  had  been  for  many  years,  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  being  deceived,  by  so  Mruriftfo  a  delusion  ; 
by  a  Pandora  bKnirlng  in  her  box  a  medicine  so  suited 
apparently  to  ray  compUiut,  and  so  delightful.  If  a 
doubt  su?geited  itsel^;  I  might  naturally  reply  in  the 
spirit  of  Cftinoens,  '<  Aindaen  imagino^em  sercontentof** 
Am  I  yet  only  imagining  when  I  am  happy  ? 

The  mind  of  the  young  gentleman  had  now 
fairly  given  way  ;  yet  his  shattered  reason  some, 
times  strove  against  the  delusions  by  which  he  was 
beset ;  as,  in  one  instance,  when  he  was  tempted 
to  laugh  at  Mr  Brskine's  prophetical  announce* 
ment  to  a  party  of  the  fair  disciples,  waiting,  in 
the  rain,  fur  a  steam-boat,  to  pass  over  to  Port* 
Olasgovv,  that  **  he  had  an  impression  that  a  boat 
would  come;"  so  they  need  not  seek  the  shelter 
which  Mr  Percival,  who  then  left  them,  had  re* 
commended.  There  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
a  little  occasional  jealousy  among  these  miracil- 
lously-endowed  persons  as  to  the  superiority  of 
their  respective  gifts,  though  Mr  Percival  was 
not  yet  regularly  exercising  supernatural  powers. 
He  even  snys — 

I  could  not  withstand  the  ridicule  excited  in  my  mind 
by  an  elderly  gentleman  thus  misleading  his  flock  ;  for  I 
was  convinceil  that  he  was  mistaken  in  this  instance  at 
least,  though  I  had  little  question  of  the  doctrines  he  snp* 
ported  being  true.  I  need  not  add  that  they  were  disa^ 
pointed. 

Atter  this  day,  t  attended  the  meeting  of  the  followers 
of  the  church  at  Port-Glasgow.  Here  I  heard  again  a 
manifesution  of  tongues,  and  the  Scriptures  read  with  an 
utterance  preternatural,  and  requiring  great  assurance  t* 
practise,  becanw  so  extraordinnry.  1  never  attended  these 
meetings  without  great  conflict  of  osind,  and  afterwards 
depression.  I  had  an  anxiety  working  in  me,  and  a  bond 
pressing  down  heavy  on  me.  I  knew  not  what  1  was  to 
do  (  my  mind  was  in  the  dark,  yet  I  wanted  to  be  taking 
an  adivs  part  The  sounds  I  heard  were  at  times  beau« 
tjfttl  in  the  extreme,  resembling  the  Greek  language;  at 
times  they  were  awfully  sublime  and  grand,  and  gave  me 
a  full  perception  of  that  idea,  "  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God  •/*  at  times  the  tone  of  them 
was  quernloas  and  almost  ridiculous. 

Mr  Percival  was  now  fairly  under  the  influence 
of  the  prevailing  mania ;  and  the  very  timidity 
and  modesty  of  his  nature,  which  struggled 
against  public  *'  manifestations,"  probably  aggra. 
vated  his  mental  distemper.  The  spirit—the 
spirit  of  madness,  delusion,  presumption — was 
for  ever  urging  him  to  deliver  "  messages,"  and 
to  emit  utterances  ;  and  hs  suffered  nnder  the 
feeling  that  he  was  grieving  and  resisting  the 
spirit  by  his  timidity  before  man. 

One  night  he  found  courage  to  address  a  Lairdj 
imbibing  whisky  in  the  travellers'  room  of  an  ina 
at  Greenock,  and  half  ceoverted  him  by  singing 
and  extemporising.    He  says  :— 

1  could  mention  sereral  InsUnces  of  the  same  klnd^ 
when  the  power  of  the  S^iiit  ^^^  ^V^^  ™«» ^id,  open* 
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^ng  my  month,  nag  in  beftutifol  tones  words  of  purity, 
kindness,  and  consolation.  I  was  subdoed  and  humbled  ; 
it  was  not  my  doing — the  words,  the  ideas  even,  were 
wholly  unthought  of  by  me,  or  at  least  I  was  unconscious 
of  thinking  of  them— 

£t  quoniam  Dcus  orm  movet,  scquar  on  morentem 

Rite  Deum 

Oyid*s  description  of  the  inspiration  of  Pythagoras  tallied 
with  my  experience.  The  yoice  was  given  me,  but  I  was 
not  the  master  of  it ;  I  was  but  the  instrument  I  could 
not  use  it  at  my  command,  but  solely  at  the  command  of 
the  Spirit  that  guided  me. 

The  madness  worked,  and  must  have  been  ap- 
parent to  Mr  Campbell  and  his  sister ;  but  alas ! 
those  who  can  conjure  up  such  storms  in  the  soul, 
have  often  little  power  to  allay  the  tempest  they 
witness  and  deplore  when  too  late.  He  was  now 
9k  full  believer,  and  he  relates  :— 

At  morning  service  in  Mr  Campbell's  church,  one  Sun* 
day,  I  was  led  to  open  my  mouth,  and  &ing  a  part  of  a 
psalm,  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were 
at  peace^  and  whilst  Mr  Campbell  was  preparing  to 
preach.  I  mistrusted  the  guidance;  I  knew  not  what  then 
to  do;  but  after  inward  conflict,  whilst  Mr  Campbell  was 
actually  preaching,  I  gained  cenfidence  to  chant  two  verses 
of  another  psalm.  I  was  immediately  below,  and  behind 
the  pulpit.  Mr  Campbell  descended  from  it  to  dissuade 
me,  and  begged  me  not  to  continue.  I  told  him  quietly, 
«*  I  had  done."  The  power  had  left  me.  I  knew  not 
whether  I  had  done  right  or  wrong;  I  only  knew  the 
power  was  not  mine ;  and  from  its  nature,  as  evidenced  to 
my  own  feelings,  I  concluded  it  divine :  afterwards,  in  a 
conversation  with  Mary  Campbell,  I  understood  that 
which  is  written  by  St  Paul,  that  we  are  not  to  speak  al- 
together, but  to  command  the  spirits ;  for  that  God  is  not 
a  God  of  confusion,  but  of  order. 

At  future  stages  of  his  distemper  he  sometimes 
recalled  the  expostulation  of  Mary  Campbell ; 
and  in  Dublin  it  had  some  fleeting  power  over 
his  conscience  and  judgment  in  momentarily 
causing  him  to  doubt  or  be  ashamed  of  the  part 
he  was  acting.  He  had,  so  to  speak,  stray 
lucid  thoughts,  though  no  lucid  intervals. 

So  far  as  we  know,  we  have  said,  the  progress 
of  a  purely  religious  lunacy  was  never  before 
more  accurately  traced.  Cowper's  first  derange- 
ment, of  which  he  has  given  a  narrative,  was  prior 
to  his  conversion. 

Mr  Percival  left  the  manse  of  Row,  his  mind 
completely  deranged  by  what  must  be  called, 
in  part,  spiritual  pride.  He  describes  his  ex. 
ultation,  his  doubts,  and  the  superstitious  prac 
tices  by  which  he  was  further  bewildered.  But 
those  really  heathen  practices — the  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible  to  ascertain,  from  the 
text  fortuitously  presented,  the  will  of  Heaven, 
as  Pagans  consulted  the  Fates,  by,  among  other 
modes,  opening  a  book — sltpi,  we  believe,  defended 
by  some  professing  Christians,  in  their  sober 
senses.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  latent  tinge  of 
superstition  in  every  human  bosom,  and  Mr  Per- 
cival was  of  the  character  that  was  peculiarly 
liable  to  its  influences.  There  must  probably 
have  been  something  very  faulty  in  his  educa- 
tion.   He  continues  his  narrative  :•— 

I  left  the  manse  at  Row,  in  my  own  imagination^  a 
living  instance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  operating  in  man— 
full  of  courage,  confidence,  peace,  and  rapture,  like  a 
glowing  flame,  but  still  and  submissive.  Such,  I  say, 
was  the  state  of  my  feeling  in  the  life  of  that  Spirit ; 
but  in  the  flesh  I  was  anxious  lest  I  should  be  betrayed 
into  error  by  a  false  zea),  or  by  false  directions,  so  as  to 
turn  that  power  to  lidiculc,  by  cttcmpting  miracles^ 


uncommanded,  or  by  conduct  oat  of  ordtf ;  at  the  oae 
time,  I  was  alarmed,  lest,  mistaking  a  fear  of  man  for  i 
love  of  order,  I  might  quench  the  Holy  Spirit  woridng 

within  me. Mr  Campbell,  at  my  de> 

parture,  seemed  to  fear  for  me,  that  1  might  be  misled, 
and  expressed  his  anxiety ;  I  was  conscious  of  dsnfcr 
and  difficulty,  but  I  hoped  what  had  been  begun  without 
me,  would  be  perfected  in  me,  despite  even  of  myself 

Before  I  quitted  Bow,  however,  I  had  suspected  thati 
new  power  had  been  conferred  on  me,  of  discerning  the 
spirits  that  spoke  in  men  around  me,  by  their  tone^  and 
the  effect  of  the  utterance  upon  my  nervous  organs. 
This  was  a  new  field  of  observation  to  me  whoi  1  left 
Scotland,  and  I  considered  it  might  be,  if  pot  a  delusion, 
a  beneficial  guard  against  any  spiritual  enemy;  but 
when  I  came  to  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning evil  in  others,  I  fancied  that  I  had  the  power  to 
discern  evil  in  myself,  and  to  know  by  the  sensation  on 
my  palate,  throat,  and  hearing,  whether  I  was  speaking 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  or  against  his  will, 
and  consequently  against  the  laws  of  nature^  I  now 
attribute  this  sensation  in  a  great  measure  to  extreme 
nervous  excitement :  but  at  that  time  it  led  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  my  new-formed  peace,  and  ultimately  to  ny 
ruin. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  he  returned  to  Dub. 
lin  at  this  time,  instead  of  joining  his  family ; 
though  his  elder  brother  also  believed  in  the  Row 
miracles,  as  he  had  written  to  the  deluded  youog 
man. 

In  Ireland  he  mingled  chiefly  with  persons  as 
enthusiastic  and  excited  as  himself ;  and  one  of 
them,  a  clergyman,  urged  him  to  assist  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting.  The  way  in  which  he  threw  loose 
the  reins  of  imagination  at  that  meeting,  is  thus 
described,  and  gives  us  a  key  to  this  and  similar 
states  of  hallucination  :— 

I  decided  when  there,  what  line  of  argument  to  adopt, 
in  conformity  with  the  will  of  my  singular  inspiration ; 
and  being  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  support  my  argument 
with  texts,  and  doubting  the  will,  or  miatrustmg  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  to  speak  through  me  uninterruptedly, 
I  applied  inwardly  for  guidance ;  and  the  Spirit,  moving 
my  arms  and  fingers,  opened  for  me  my  Bible  in  distmct 
pUces,  one  after  the  other,  supplying  me  in  each  place 
with  a  passage  in  regular  connexion  with  my  line  of 
argument.    According  to  these  I  spoke. 

I  mention  these  facts  to  shew  the  reasonableness,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  my  lunacy,  if  it  was  entirely  lunacy ; 
to  speak  more  clearly,  to  shew  the  reality  of  the  esist- 
ence  of  that  power y  by  the  abuse  or  use  of  which  1  be- 
came insane.  If  by  the  abuse  of  it,  because  the  Un^ 
confounded  me  for  my  disobedience ;  if  by  the  use  of  it, 
because,  though  real,  it  was  a  spirit  of  delosion. 

When  Mr  Percival  argues  in  this  manner  he 
perplexes  us,  and  leaves  us  in  doubt  if  he  is  yet 
altogether  himself.  His  suflPerings  were  deep 
and  real,  and  his  conflict  between  imaginary  in- 
spiration and  internal  misgiving  was  accom- 
panied with  such  extreme  nervous  irritation  and 
pain,  that,  exhausted,  weary,  and  broken-hearted, 
he  often  wished  to  forget  religion  altogether,  and 
be  at  peace.  In  the  words  of  Cowper,  *'day  and 
night  he  was  upon  the  rack;  lying  down  in 
horror,  and  rising  up  in  despair."  With  this  st^ 
alternated  brief  seasons  of  triumph ;  though  min 
was  at  hand,  and  the  full  mischief  of  the  perni- 
cious errors  he  had  imbibed  was  about  to  be 
completely  developed.  If  not  already  insane,  his 
mind,  it  will  be  admitted,  was  fearfully  shat- 
tered. 

We  could  not  find  better,  briefer,  nor  mow 
delicate  lepguage  than  his  owD|  in  irhich  to  r«- 
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kte  Ms  final  lapse.  It  19  enough  to  indicate  it. 
He  fell  into  bad  company,  and  was  confined  by 
illness,  aggravated  by  shame  and  remorse. 

He  expresses  great  pain  and  difiiculty  in  get- 
ting  thus  far  in  his  sad  story.    During  his  con. 
finement,  a  friendly  ofiicer,  of  moderate  and  reli- 
gious principles^^with  whoso  family  he  was  inti- 
mately acquainted,  shewed  the  greatest  regard 
and  attention  to  him,  from  being  aware  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  his  mind.    To  this  friend  he 
had  related  his  strange  sensations,  and  guidances, 
and  inspirations.    After  his  convalescence,  this 
gentleman,  to  divert  his  imagination  from  the 
illusions  that  preyed  upon  it,  invited  him  to  pass 
the  Sunday  evening  with  his  family,  hoping  that 
a  cheerful  hour,  spent   in  the  society  of  old 
friends,  would    be  soothing   to   his  spirits.     It 
had  a  quite  opposite  effect.     Humbled  and  re- 
morseful  as  he  had  been  at  this  period,  his 
spiritual   presumption  was   not  conquered ;   in 
other   words,    he    was   insane.      He    imagined 
that,  as  he  was  about  to   depart  for  England, 
it  was  his  imperative  duty  to  speak  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  and  perform  miracles  before  the 
family,  in   confirmation  of  the  Row  doctrine. 
He  that  day  fancied  that  his  own  rapid  recovery 
had   been  produced   by  a  miracle ! — that   day 
when  he  must  have  been  in  a  violent  nervous 
fever.  He  imagined  that  he,  a  spiritual  being,  had 
no  need  of  physicians  or  medicines,  and  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  reject  them,  to  shew  on  what 
grounds  his  cure  rested !     The  state  of  his  per. 
verted  mind,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
and  the  perversions  of  delusive  faith,  are  curi. 
ously  revealed  in  the  following  sentence  : — 
4  It  is  contemptible  and  ridiculous,  but  when  uight  came 
and  I  had  to  decide,  I  split  the  difference  bf  taking  half 
the  dose  that  my  physician  had  ordered  me.    The  truth  ig, 
that  1  doubted  my  delusions,  and  I  doubted  my  physician. 
In  his  friend's  house  he  was  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement,  increased  by  the  opposition  to  his 
attempts   at  utterances  and  singing.     Among 
other  things,  he  attempted,  or  rather  wished  to 
put  his  hand  into  the  fire,  to  prove  that  by  faith 
he  could  draw  it  out  unhurt.    But  this  he  did 
not  or   was   not  permitted  to  do.    Indeed,   a 
curious  under-current  of  reason  flowed  at  all 
times  under  his  wildest  illusions,  where  personal 
safety  or  great  bodily  pain  were  apprehended. 
If'  an    impetuous    incoherent   lunatic  he    was 
never  so  wholly  and  recklessly  frantic  as  to  risk 
his  life.     On  this  night   his  perceptions  seem 
first  to  have  been  disturbed.    How  touchingly 
he  relates  those  first  aberrations  of  the  senses ! 
How  often^  in  perusing  his  narrative,  has  that 
most   piteous  cry  that  ever  issued  from  the  hu- 
man bosom,  been  recalled  to  us : — 

**  Let  me  not  be  mad—not  mad,  swett  Heaven  I 
Keep  me  in  temper  I  I  woold  not  be  madT* 
In  the  night  he  awoke  under  the  most  fear^ 
ful  impresaions.  Delirium  was  fairly  begun, 
and  his  derangement  took  the  shape  that  might 
hare  been  anticipated.  As  a  psydiological  curio- 
aity^  we  shall  transcribe  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  those  first  delosions  whith  he  enter- 
tained^  or  of  which  he  was  made  the  iport.  It 
ji,  we  f^I,  difilcult  to  lipetk  of  the  operatiooa 


of  the  deranged  mind  in  intelligible  langnage. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  wild  illu. 
sions,  the  dreams  of  a  man  awake,  that  Mr 
Percival  describes,  often  with  the  vehement 
energy  of  that  highest  eloquence  which  true 
feeling  alone  inspires,  and  sometimes  rather  in- 
coherently.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered, 
that,  though  an  educated  man,  he  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  write  for  the  press.  He  slept  in 
a  room  of  Kilmainham  Hospital — probably  near 
his  friend's  barrack-rooms — and  had  promised 
not  to  cry  out  in  prayer  or  hymn,  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  old  pensioners.  He  seems  to  have 
restrained  himself  for  a  time ;  but  he  awoke,  we 
should  say  for  the  time,  stark  mad.  He  afiirms 
that  his  mind  was  at  first  sound,  '*  except  so  far 
as  it  (in  a  certain  respect)  was  deceived  by  pre- 
ternatural injunctions." 

In  a  certain  retprety  it  remained  sound  throughout  my 
illnesst  so  that  it  faithfully  recorded  the  objects  and  the 
events  that  took  place  around  me ;  but  I  looked  to  the 
inspirations  I  received  for  the  interpretation  of  them.  If 
at  any  time  my  ear  could  have  been  closed  to  my  delu- 
sions, I  was  then  fit  to  be  at  liberty ;  but  the  credit  I 
gave  to  my  delusions,  rather  than  to  my  judgment,  was 
my  disease. 

We  forbear  to  comment  on  this  reasoning ;  for 
no  one  can  peruse  this  afflicting  narrative  with- 
out feeling  the  deepest  sympathy  and  tender, 
ness  for  its  author.    He  relates— 

In  the  night  I  awoke  under  the  most  dreadful  Impres. 
sions ;  I  heard  a  voice  addressing  me,  and  I  was  made  to 
imagine  that  my  disobedience  to  the  faith,  in  taking  the 
medicine  overnight,  had  not  only  offended  the  Lord,  but 
had  rendered  the  work  of  my  salvation  extremely  difficult, 
by  its  effects  upon  my  spirits  and  humours.  I  heard  that 
I  could  only  be  saved  now  by  being  changed  into  a  spirit- 
ual body ;  and  that  a  great  fight  would  take  place  in  my 
moruil  body  between  Satan  and  Jesus ;  the  result  of 
which  would  either  be  my  perfection  in  a  spiritual  body, 
or  my  awaking  in  helL  I  am  not  sture  whether  before  or 
after  this,  I  was  not  commanded  to  cry  out  aloud,  for 
consenting  to  which  I  was  immediately  rebuked,  as  un- 
mindful of  the  promise  I  had  made  to  my  friend.  A  spirit 
came  upon  me  and  prepared  to  guide  me  in  my  actions. 
1  was  lying  on  my  back,  and  the  spirit  seemed  to  light  on 
my  pillow,  by  my  right  ear,  and  to  command  my  body.  I 
was  placed  in  a  fatiguing  attituds,  resting  on  my  feet,  my 
knees  drawn  up  and  on  my  head,  and  made  to  swing  my 
body  from  side  to  side  without  ceasing.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  beard  voices  without  and  within  me,  and  sounds 
as  of  the  clanking  of  iroa.  and  the  breathing  of  great 
forge  bellows,  and  the  force  of  flames.  1  understood  that 
I  was  only  saved  by  the  mercy  of  Jesns,  from  seeing,  as 
well  as  hearing,  hell  around  me ;  and  that  if  I  were  not 
obedient  to  His  spirit,  1  should  Inevitably  awake  in  bell 
before  the  morning.  After  eome  time  I  had  a  little  rest, 
and  then,  actuated  by  the  same  spirit,  I  took  a  like  po- 
sition on  the  floor,  where  1  renuiined,  until  I  understood 
that  the  M'ork  of  the  Lord  was  perfected,  and  that  now 
my  salvation  was  secured  ;  at  the  same  time  the  guidance 
of  the  spirit  left  me,  and  I  became  in  doubt  what  next  I 
was  to  do.  I  understood  that  this  provoked  the  Lord,  as 
if  I  was  aflftfcting  ignorance  when  I  knew  what  I  was  to 
do,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  I  heard  the  command,  to 
"  take  your  position  on  the  floor  again  then^*  but  I  had 
no  guidance  or  no  perfect  guidance  to  do  so,  and  could 
not  resume.  I  was  told,  however,  that  my  salvation  d^ 
pended  upon  my  maintaining  that  position  as  well  as  I 
could  until  the  morning ;  and,  oh  !  great  was  my  joy 
when  I  perceived  the  first  brightness  of  the  dawn,  which 
I  could  scarcely  believe  had  arrived  so  early.  I  then  re- 
tired to  bed.  I  bad  imagined  during  the  night  that  the 
fire  of  hell  was  oonstunlng  my  mortal  body— tbat  the 
Spirit  ef  Jstw  cams  down  to  VM  to  endoie  tbs  pain  tbeiMf 
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for  m«^  Uiat  h%  mi|rb4  perfect  in  me  a  epiritual  boif  to 
Hit  hoQon^  and  glory.  I  imagined  that  the  end  of  ibis 
work  waa,  that  I  was  already  in  the  state  of  one  raised 
from  the  dead;  and  that  any  sin  or  disobedience  in  this 
body  was  doubly  borrible  and  loathsome,  ioasmocb  at  it 
wa«  in  a  body  actually  regenetited  amd  dotbed  npon  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  I  imagined  also  that  the  Hply  Gbo4t 
had  in  a  special  manner  Ucscendedy  and  worked  with  Jesus 
to  save  me.  I  considered  it  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  ima- 
ginations, when  on  rising,  being  perplexed  by  two  differ- 
ent gnidings  that  came  upon  me,  1  looked  down  upon  my 
limbs  whicb  were  white  and  of  a  natoral  colour ;  and 
again  I  loolced  down  on  my  limbs,  when  one  half  of  my 
frame  appeared  in  a  state  of  scarlet  inflammation.  When 
I  went  to  dress,  this  had  again  subsided. 

Before  I  rose  from  my  bed,  I  understood  that  I  wai 
now  to  proceed  through  the  world  as  an  angel,  under  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Lord,  to  proclaim  the  tidingi 
of  his  second  coming.  With  that  came  an  uncertain  im- 
pression that  1  was  to  do  this  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
and  by  singing — and  this  idea  haunted  me  throughout 
my  changes  of  insanity.  I  had  also  an  uncertain  im- 
pression of  a  like  nature,  that  1  was  to  go  and  shew  my- 
self before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  General  of  the 
Forcci,  that  I  was  to  breakfHSt  there,  and  to  meet,  either 
at  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  or  at 
the  Generars,  a  duke,  to  whom  I  was  to  proelaim  the 
near  coming  of  the  Lord. 

Tb«  deUrium,  of  which  we  have  lo  viyid  a  pic- 
ture, worked.    He  proceeds : — 

My  whole  conduct  became  conftised,  my  language  am- 
biguous and  doubtfuL  After  breakfiut,  I  prayed  to  be 
left  alone,  which  was  accorded  with  some  difficulty. 
When  alone  in  the  breakfisst  room,  1  expected  to  be  guided 
to  prayer ;  bnt  a  spirit  guided  me  and  placed  me  on  a 
cbair,  in  a  constrained  position,  with  my  head  turned  to 
look  at  the  dock,  the  hand  of  which  I  saw  proceeding  to 
tiM  first  quarter.  I  understood  I  was  to  leare  the  posi« 
tlon  when  it  came  to  the  quarter :  when,  howerer,  it 
came  to  the  quarter,  1  was  anxious  to  be  on  the  nfe  side, 
and  I  waited  till  it  wae  at  least  half  a  minute  past.  Havw 
ing  done  this,  I  was  not  a  whit  the  wiser ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  felt  that  I  had  again  offended  by  my  want  of 
exact  ponctvality,  pforiag  my  want  of  confidence.  1  was 
then  dlrscted  to  lie  on  the  floor,  with  my  ftoe  to  the 
ground,  in  an  attitude  of  supplication  and  hnmiliation. 
I  heard  a  spirit  pray  in  me,  and  r^asofi  m  me,  and  wiih 
Mf,  and  nltiosately,  another  spirit,  desiring  ceruin  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  giren  me,  amongst  which  pro^ 
ph^y,  tongues^  miraclee,  and  discernment  of  apirifs ;  soon 
after  1  was  orerwheimed  with  a  sudden  and  mighty  con- 
Tiction  of  my  utter  worthlossnees ;  and  being  asked  how 
I  could  expect  the  Lord  to  take  me,  and  on  what  condi* 
tions  I  craved  his  favour ;  anotlier  spirit  cried  oat  in  me^ 
and  for  wkc,^  Lord  I  take  me  as  I  mn.** 

His  friend  carried  him  to  his  lodgings  in 
Dublin  in  a  hackney  coach^  and  sent  for  his  phy- 
sician. Now  he  wished  to  set  off  for  England ; 
and  he  became  exceedingly  irritated  when  a 
itoat  man,  stationed  at  the  chamber  door,  pr»- 
rented  him  from  going  out.  He  prayed  to  be 
allowed  to  pass^  and  failing,  tried  his  miraculous 
powers.  How  pernicious  must  be  those  extra* 
▼agant  opinions  which  at  least  strongly  tended 
to  upeet  the  reason  of  this  poor  gentleman,  and 
led  to  a  scene  like  this : — 

He  [the  keeper]  was  not  a  whit  shaken  by  my  addretv, 
ao,  after  again  and  again  adjuring  mm,  by  the  derire  of 
the  spirit  whose  word  I  heard,  I  seiied  one  of  hia  arms, 
desiring  it  to  wither :  my  words  were  idle^  no  eflkt  fol* 
lowed,  and  I  waa  ashamed  and  astonished. 

Then,  thought  I,  I  liave  been  made  a  fool  of  1  Bnt  I 
did  pot  on  th^  account  mistrust  the  doctrines  by  which 
I  had  been  exposed  to  this  error.  The  doctrines,  tlHragbt 
I,  are  true ;  but  I  am  mocked  at  by  the  Almighty  for  my 
diisobedience  to  tliem,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  hare  tiM 
fiOU  and  ths  gfi«f  of  hciagiiig  diacndU  npsa  tin  tf  atli^ 


by  my  obedience  to  a  spirit  of  mockery*  or  by  my  dlsok. 
dience  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  there  were  not  wsntiag 
Toices  to  suggest  to  me,  that  the  reason  why  the  miracle 
had  failed,  was,  that  I  had  not  waited  fbr  the  Spirit  to 
guide  my  action  when  the  word  was  spoken,  and  thst  I 
had  seised  the  man*s  arm  with  the  wrong  hand.  I  vss 
silent  and  astonished.  Bed-time  came.  I  requested  the 
man  to  leave  me  for  half  an  hour  for  prayer  ;  he  did  io» 
Before  that,  I  think  Captain  H.  had  been  to  me,  and  liad 
explained  the  reason  of  his  being  there.  I  went  to  bed, 
bnt  not  to  aisep» 

In  after  years,  when  reflecting  upon  the  injn- 
dicioof  treatment  which*  as  he  imagines,  exas- 
perated his  distemper^  and  which,  from  a  state  of 
temporary  hallucination,  threw  him  into  confirmed 
lunacy,  Mr  Percival  blames  the  coei^ve  steps 
taken  by  his  well-meaning  friend,  as  rash  and 
indelicate.  But  there  is  much  in  all  such  cases 
to  justify  even  excess  of  caution,  and  prompt 
coercive  interference,  Utr  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient. The  dreadful  catastrophe  of  Mr  WhH- 
bread  and  of  Sir  Samuel  RomUy  have,  perhaps, 
contributed,  in  this  country,  to  over-haste  in 
the  adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  however 
needftil,  must  always  irritate  the  patient.  But 
an  awful  responsibility  is  laid  upon  friends  and 
relatives  in  all  such  cases ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
it  may  be  believed  that  their  affiectioa  and  na- 
tural feelings  will  prevent  them  from  frequently 
erring  in  the  too  hasty  adoption  of  restraint.  Yet 
how  touching  and  painful  is  this  poor  sufferer's 
complaint,  in  looking  back  upon  the  dark  vista 
through  which  he  had  passed : — 

I  trace  my  ruin  to  the  partictilar  trials,  to  the  suiprise, 
the  confusion,  the  puxale,  which  the  sudden  intrusion  ef 
a  keeper  brought  upon  me.  Bnt  at  that  time,  nnfbrtaq* 
ately,  I  did  not  consider  my  dignity  so  much  as  my  re- 
laUonship  to  the  Almighty,  as  his  redeemed  serrant, 
bound  in  gratitude,  and  from  self-abasement,  to  exercise 
forbearance  and  humility.  If  it  be  replied.  My  rain 
might  have  been  brought  about  another  way ;  I  ansn-er, 
I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been,  but  I  know  what 
did  take  place. 

The  first  symptoms  of  my  derangement  ine%  that  I 
gaied  silently  on  the  medical  men  who  came  to  nM,  and 
resolutely  persisted  in  acu  apparently  dangerous,  j^e 
doubt  .there  were  also  symptoms  of  bodily  ferer;  but 
from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  my  confinement,  men 
acted  as  though  my  body,  soul,  and  spirit  were  fairly 
given  np  to  their  cimtro^  to  work  their  nlscbicf  and 
loUy  upon.  My  silence,  I  suppose,  gave  eoneent  I 
mean,  that  I  was  never  t(dd,  such  and  such  things  we 
are  going  to  do ;  we  think  it  advisable  to  administer 
such  and  such  medicine,  in  this  or  that  manner ;  I  was 
never  aeked,  Do  you  want  anything  f  |Do  yo«  wish  for, 
or  prefer  anything  f  Have  yon  any  objecdon  to  this  or  to 
that  ?  I  waa  fastened  down  in  bed ;  a  meagre  diet  was 
ordered  for  me ;  this  and  medicine  were  forced  down  my 
throat,  or  in  the  contrary  direction  :  my  will,  my  wishes, 
my  repugnances,  my  habits,  my  delicacy,  my  indins- 
tions,  my  necessities,  were  not  once  eonsnltod,  I  maysiy 
thought  oC  IdkLnotfindtherespeet  paidnsoaUyefea 
to  a  chUd. 

It  was  now  that,  he  contends,  his  odnd  wu 
in  many  respects  simnd;  and  it  is,  at  leaat,  cer- 
tain thst  hia  perceptions  were  not  yei  wholly 
disturbed.  His  oomplaiilts  of  the  soperinlend. 
eats  of  the  celebrated  Lunatic  Asylum  nesr 
Bath,  fdiere  be  was  afiertrarde  placed^  tee 
far  more  bitter  than  of  the  DvhMn  pfayricnitt; 
Mkd,  Without  preteoding  to  decide  th«.  peM, 
we  must  aduiowledge  that,  ei  leasts  «ome  ef 
thm  «npfir  xmtmiibk,  mi  lOl  mefiC  dMerr- 
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iof  tbe  atUntton  of  thofe  who  undertake  tha 
moit  delieate  and  difficult  of  human  officM — 
tha  combined  medieal  and  moral  treatment  of 
the  insane.  It  ii^  we  think>  Pinel,  the  cele- 
brated French  writer  on  mental  disease^  who 
remarks — ^*  None  ought  to  meddle  with  the  mad 
who  have  not  dUcretion,  and  geniue  into  the  bar~ 
gain  ;"  aj,  and  with  knowledg^e  and  experience^ 
the  devotedness  of  brotherly  love. 

Mr  Perciral  neither  directly  gires  his  own 
name  nor  that  of  Dr  Fox ;  but  however  proper 
in  him  this  g^uzy  concealment^  to  the  public  that 
delicacy  is  superfluous  which  really  hides  nothing. 
The  scene  of  his  sufferings,  and  of  his  partial 
recovery^  eannot  be  mistaken. — ^We  return  to 
his  delusions,  before  animadverting  on  his  treat- 
ment in  the  asylum  in  England,  to  ^. which  he 
was  transferred.  On  the  night  that  he  was  first 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  keeper  in  Dub- 
lin, he  slept  none,  and  tossed  all  night  in  the 
wildest  delirium,  repeating  the  fantastic  or  har- 
lequin evolutions  of  the  former  night,  to  redeem 
himself,  as  he  imagined,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
spirits  of  blasphemy  and  mockery.  He  was 
prompted  to  take  means  to  break  his  neck  ;  but 
here,  as  in  other  instances,  he  was  cautious  of 
seriously  endangering  his  life.  The  presence  of 
the  keeper  disturbed  him  exceedingly ;  and  if  it 
be  possible  that  but  for  that  he  could,  as  he  says, 
have  slept,  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented.  The 
man  seised  him,  and  prevented  his  evolutions. 
He  adds : — 

I  tore  myself  from  him,  teHInf  him  It  was  necessary 
for  my  talration  •  he  left  me  and  went  down  ttairt.  I 
then  tried  to  perforin  what  I  had  bognn ;  but  now  I 
found,  either  that  I  could  not  so  jerk  myielf  round  on 
my  head,  or  that  my  fear  of  breaking  my  neck  was 
really  too  atroog  for  my  faith.  In  that  caae  I  then  cer* 
tainly  mocked,  for  my  effort!  were  not  sincere. 

When  J  undertook  this  action,  I  imagined  that  if  I 
performed  it  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  harm 
would  result  to  me,  hut  that  if  I  threw  myself  round  to 
the  right  in  my  own  strength,  I  might  break  my  neck 
and  die,  but  that  I  should  be  raised  again  immediately 
to  fulfil  my  misskm.  J  had  therefore  no  design  to  destroy 
myeelf. 

Such  were,  at  least  in  part,  the  practical  fruits 
of  the  miraculous  manifestations  at  Row.  The 
mind  of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  seems  occa* 
aionally  still  to  waver  when  he  reealls  these 
horrors,  and  his  own  abandonment ;  and  surely 
the  lean  he  now  dwells  upon  them  the  better. 
He  must  have  been  consuming  with  fever  and 
thirst ;  and  the  workings  of  his  frenzy  took  the 
same  form  which  certain  bodily  sensations  are 
■aid  to  produce  in  dreams.  His  mouth  was 
probably  parched,  and  he  was  then  tempted  to 
expectorate  violently,  to  get  rid  of  the  evi] 
spirits  ;  and  to  drink  water  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  Almighty.  He  got  no  water.  The  keeper 
had  gone  out  for  a  strait- waistcoat  and  an  assist- 
ant, and  he  was  at  once  bound  in  it ;  but  still 
attempting  the  feat  of  standing  on  his  head,  he 
was  also  ti«d  to  the  bed-poeta  by  tha  legs.  It 
inight,  perhaps,  have  been  better  to  hare  su^ 
fered  him  to  continue  his  harlequin  tricks,  until 
he  tiredt  than  to  have  used  all  at  ooce  vio- 
J$9t  eoemve  meaenras;  yet  who  can  say  ? 


Mr  Percival  attempts  to  Account  for  how  he 
became  the  victim  o(  these  absurd  delusions ; 
for  even  to  Row  he  came  prepared  by  a  long 
train  of  causes ;  though  the  mad  scenes  there  cer- 
tainly awakened  the  slumbering  mischief.  Ha 
wonders  how,  with  so  much  sense  and  reflection 
remaining,  he  could  have  been  so  deluded ;  but 
persons  sane,  or  seemingly  sane,  on  every  other 
points-some  of  whom  went  about  their  ordinary 
avocations — were  similarly  deluded.  Mr  Per. 
cival  is  not  the  first  to  have  acknowledged  that 
it  was  all  delusion  !  But,  excepting  poor  Irving, 
who  fell  the  sacrifice  to  his  own  vaiooglory,  and 
the  extraordinary  conflict  of  truth,  and  doubt, 
and  positive  insincerity,  in  a  mind  powerful  and 
weak  by  turns,  there  has  been  no  such  victim. 
Jn  Mr  Percival,  there  was  no  alloy  of  insin- 
cerity. Our  sympathy  with  him  is  untroubled 
even  by  a  doubt.  When  he  went  to  Row,  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  contagion  into  every  veio^ 
he  tells— 

The  spiriu  wliich  at  first  spoke  in  my  hearing,  or 
addressed  me  at  Row  and  Port-Glasgow,  and  afterwards 
spoke  in  me  and  moved  me;  which  subsequentlv  in  Ire* 
land  I  heard  talking  to  me,  and  communing  with  me  iu« 
visible;  had  an  utterance  so  pure,  so  touchiag,  so  beau- 
tiful, that  I  could  not  but  believe  tbem  divine.  They 
spake  also  \n  accordance  with  the  word  of  life ;  they 
directed  me  in  paths  of  peace,  obedience,  and  humility ; 
they  flattered  me  even  in  my  desire  to  adhere  to  the 
church  estabUshmeut,  and  not  to  break  the  visible  unity 
of  the  church ;  they  came  upon  me  to  teach  me  method 
and  order;  they  guided  my  hand  to  write  in  letters  uu* 
usual  to  me ;  in  so  many  ways  they  were  attested,  as 
spirits  of  good  and  of  wisdom,  that,  now  even,  I  dare 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  disobedience  to  them,  not  my 
obedience,  having  caused  me  to  be  confounded,  which 
was  forewarned  me  in  Scotland.  But  when  I  had  thrown 
myself  away,  and  J  wa$  thrown  away  ;  I  was  decoyed 
and  separated  from  Jesus,  the  rock  of  a  Christian's  sal- 
yatioo,  by  my  reliance  on  these  sounds. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Assurance  of  Faith  is^  or 
was,  one  of  the  heresies  alleged  against  the 
Rowites  by  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  one 
(among  others)  for  entertaining  which  Mr  Camp- 
bell was  thrust  beyond  its  pale.  This  tenet  was 
another  stumbling.bloek  in  the  way  of  Mr  Per- 
cival. He  feared  to  doubt ;  and,  on  this  head, 
he  now  speaks  very  rationally  :— 

I  perished  from  an  habitual  error  of  mind,  common  to 
many  believers,  and  partienlarly  to  our  brethren  the 
Roman  Catholies.— that  e/  fsarmg  to  doubts  and  of 
taking  the  gmli  of  d§ubt  upon  my  conscience  The 
consequence  of  this  |is,  want  of  candour  and  «f  real 
sincerity  i  because  we  force  ourselves  to  say  we  be* 
lieve  what  we  do  not  belltve,  because  we  think  doubt 
sinful.  Whereas  we  eannot  control  our  doubts,  which 
ean  only  be  corrected  by  infomation.  To  reject  persua. 
sloa  wUAiily  is  one  crime  (  but  to  decUre  wilfully  that 
we  believe  what  we  doubt,  or  preramptuously  that  our 
doubts  art  wilful,  is  another. 

The  strait-waistooat  at  midnight  was  followed 
by  the  visit  of  the  mad*doctor  in  the  morning, 
and  the  patient's  fate,  perhaps  necessarily,  was 
sealed*  He  complains  grievously  of  the  treat-^ 
ment  he  underwent  in  the  strait- waistcoat, — tied 
hand  and  foot  in  bed,  and  shut  up  in  a  small 
close  room.  He  minutely  describes  his  mental 
and  bodily  sensations  and  condition.  Some  of 
his  delusions,  while  thus  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  tossingiin  the  fever  of  hi?  mind,  are  abac- 
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Itttelf  appallinif,  lie  waa  panting  for  water,  to 
obtain  which  he  struggled  to  leave  hit  bed, 
though  he  did  not  or  could  not  aek  for  it;  and  once 
he  got  aome ;  but  his  most  powerful  motive  for 
getting  up  waa  to  reach  to  the  window — 

To  Me  if  it  were  tnu,  ae  my  toHnentoii  told  me, 
that  all  my  family  were  there  waiting  to  receive  me,  and 
to  hail  me  as  an  obedient  •errant  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  a  willing  martyr  to  his  glory.  For  when  I  began  to 
lose  all  command  of  my  imagination,  I  was  made  to  be- 
liere^  that  in  consequence  of  my  disol>edience  and  blas- 
phemies against  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  to  whom  I  bad  been  or- 
dained as  an  angel,  being  miracnlously  Informed  lilce 
the  shepherds,  by  an  angel  shining  in  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  bad  risen  up  and  come  to  Dublin,  demanding  my 
cruciflzion  or  my  burning ;  that  in  the  meantime '  the 
Almighty,  provoked  by  my  great  perfidy  and  ingratitude* 
had  cut  short  the  days  and  revoked  his  counsels ;  had 
determined  to  visit  my  nation  with  severe  plajnies,  and 
me  with  all  the  torments  he  had  reserved  for  Satan, 
wbom^  even,  he  had  pardoned,  glad  to  find  one,  and  one 
only,  who  deserved  all  his  everlasting  plagues,  and  to  be 
able  thereby  to  pardon  his  immense  creation. 

I  was  the  one  only  being  to  be  eternally  damned, 
alone,  in  multiplied  bodies,  and  in  infinite  solitude  and 
darkness  and  torments.  I  was  told  also  that  the  Al- 
mighty in  His  three  persons  had  descended  upon  earth, 
had  entered  London,  and  had  revealed  all  these  things  to 
the  King,  who  was  also  preparing  on  earth  the  most  cruel 
torments  for  me ;  that  my  father  and  a  sister  who  is  now 
no  more,  bad  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  had  inter, 
ceded  for  me,  and  that  my  relations  and  friends  had  as- 
sembled round  me  in  Dublin,  and  had  defended  me  from 
the  violence  of  the  mob  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  lives. 
My  friend  Captain  H.*s  coat  which  occasionally  lay  upon 
my  sofa,  for  he  was  constantly  attending  upon  me,  was, 
to  my  delirious  imagination,  a  proof  of  his  murder  in  my 
defence.  I  was  agonized,  and  often  attempted  to  rush  to 
the  window  and  to  present  myself  to  the  mob,  and  to  save 
the  lives  of  my  friends,  by  my  own  sacrifice ;  at  other 
times,  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  to  see  if  my  family  and 
relations  were  really  there.  For  I  had  a  species  of 
'•^doubts  ;  but  no  one  who  has  not  been  deranged,  can  tin- 
derstand  how  dreadfully  true  a  lunations  insane  imagina* 
Hon  appears  to  him,  how  slight  his  sane  doubts* 

When  I  lay  upon  my  pillow,  a  demand  was 
made  of  me  to  suffocate  myself  on  my  pillow ;  that  if  I 
would  do  that  in  obedience  to  the  Lord's  Spirit,  it  would 
be  an  act  of  obedience,  as  grateful  to  him  as  any  other  I 
had  been  commanded.  This  delusion  haunted  me  for 
many  months.  I  imagined  that  1  should  be  really  suffo- 
cated, but  saved  from  death,  or  raised  from  death,  by 
miraculous  interposition,  I  pressed  my  mouth  and  nos- 
trils against  the  pillow  ;  and  I  was  to  attend  to  the  voices 
that  came  to  me,  directing  my  thoughts,  and  each  tempt- 
ing me  to  rise  before  I  had  executed  the  Lord*s  intention. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  after  day, 

I  was  summoned  to  try  it  again  and  again  till  I  should 
■ncceed,  under  the  most  awful  penalties.  I  was  told, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  glorified 
man.  That  all  the  world  had  done  it  but  me ;  that  even 
my  sisters  had  done  it,  that  they  had  all  done  it  repeat- 
edly  for  my  sake,  to  put  off  my  damnation,  because  it  was 
necessary  that  the  commands  of  the  Lord  should  be  ful- 
filled when  once  spoken,  and  they  hoped  in  time  that  1 
should  do  it  by  their  aid.  When  I  felt  the  chill  of  the 
outward  air  upon  my  neck  under  the  bedclothes,  I  was 
told  these  were  spirits  of  my  sisters,  breathing  on  me  to 
cool  me,  and  encouraging  me  to  go  through  with  my 
task. 

We  submit  to  medical  men  whether  the 
sensations  described  below  were  real  or  illusory, 
for  by  this  time  Mr  P.'s  perceptions  were,  we  think, 
often  erroneous.  Cowper  describes  an  extraor- 
dinary sensation  in  his  brain,  analogous  to  that 
described  here.  The  spirits  were,  by  his  fancy, 
upbraiding  the  unhappy  patient^  that^  through 


cowardice  and  want  of  fortitude  he  "would  nst 
fulfil  the  command  of  the  Almighty^  while  whole 
Creations  were  suffering,  waiting  the  concluding 
act  of  his  obedience  I    He  relates : — 

At  last,  one  hour,  under  an  excess  of  chilling  horrsr 
at  my  imagined  loss  of  honour,  I  was  unable  to  prevent 
the  surrender  of  my  judgment.  The  act  of  mind  1  describe, 
was  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  a  slight  cradc,  and 
the  sensation  of  a  fibre  breaking  over  the  right  templt; 
it  reminded  me  of  the  mainstay  of  a  mast  giving  way ; 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  loss  of  control  over  certain  of  the 
muscles  of  my  body,  and  was  immediately  fisllowed  bj 
two  other  cracks  of  the  same  kind,  one  after  the  other, 
each  more  towards  the  right  ear,  followed  by  an  additional 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
parently additional  surrender  of  the  judgment.  In  fvx, 
until  now,  I  had  retained  a  kind  o{  restraining  power 
over  my  thoughts  and  belief  ;  I  now  had  none;  I 
could  not  resist  the  spiritual  guilt  and  contamination  of 
any  thongbt,  of  any  suggestion.  My  will  to  choose,  to 
think  orderly,  was  entirely  gone.  I  became  like  one 
awake  yet  dreaming,  present  to  the  world  in  body,  in 
spirit  at  the  bar  of  heaven^s  judgment  seat ;  or  in  liell, 
enduring  terrors  unutterable,  by  the  preternatural  men- 
aces of  everlasting  and  shocking  torments;  inexpressible 
anguish  and  remorse,  from  exaggerated  accusations  of  my 
ingratitude,  and  a  degrading  and  self-loathing  senfe  of 
moral  turpitude  from  accusations  of  crimes  I  had  never 
committed. 

False  perceptions,  or  a  state  wavering  between 
the  true  and  false,  and  preternatural  visions,  fol- 
lowed these  paroxysms,  or  alternated  with  thenu 
At  one  time  he  saw  the  pale  hand  and  arm  of 
Death  stretching  over  the  bed.  Sometimes  he 
was  told  (by  the  spirits)  to  try  to  think  co- 
herently, and,  when  he  made  the  attempt,  he 
was  told  he  did  nothing  but  '*  ruminate,  rumi. 
nate." 

A  moving  light  was  given  me,  as  a  guide  to  know  whet 
I  was  ruminating  or  reflecting.  It  was  a  white  light, 
and  used  to  move  in  a  circle  from  left  to  right  upon  the 
top  of  my  bed.  When  I  began  to  ruminate,  it  turned 
backwards  to  the  left  Then  my  Saviour,  or  his  angel^s 
spirit,  used  to  pray  me  to  reflect,  in  order  by  any  means 
to  regain  power  over  the  muscles  of  my  countenance.  I 
say  my  Saviour  or  his  angel,  because,  when  I  imagined 
that  1  was  in  hell,  that  voice  came  to  me,  as  the  chief 
servant  of  Jesus  in  hell,  directing  and  appointing  the 
times  and  order  of  punishment  and  triaL  I  used  also  to 
hear  a  beautiful  voice,  that  sung  in  the  most  4e&der, 
pure,  and  affecting  notes  these  words,  ^  Keep  looking  to 
Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of  thy  salvation  !  Oh, 
keep  l<y)king — keep  looking  to  Jesus  !**  Continually  over 
the  head  of  the  bed,  at  the  left-hand  side,  as  if  in  the 
ceiling,  there  was  a  sound  as  the  t?oice  cf  many  waters, 
and  I  was  made  to  imagine  that  the  jets  of  gas,  thatcaae 
from  the  fireplace  on  the  lift-hand  side,  were  the  nuefw 
ance  of  my  Father's  spirit,  n'hich  was  continually  within 
mt,  attempting  to  save  me ;  and  continually  obliged  tt 
return  to  be  purified  in  hell  fire,  in  consequence  of  the 
oonumination  it  received  from  my  foul  thoughts  I 
make  use  of  the  language  I  heard.  From  the  oeiliag  ia 
front  of  my  bed,  I  used  to  hear  the  decrees  of  what  are 
called  the  assembly  of  counsellors,  often  ushered  In  these 
terms: — 

The  wni  of  Jehovah,  the  Locd,  It  supreme- 
He  will  be  obeyed,  and  thou  must  wonhip  bim  I 

The  word  of  the  I^rd  came  from  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  many  spiriu  assailed  sm 
from  all  quarters. 

When  I  make  use  of  theae  words,  oei&ng  qfthe  room, 
it  will  appear  surprising,  that  the  visions  or  sounds  bad 
such  efiiect  upon  me,  when  sensible  oljocts  were  pressBt, 
and  recognised  by  me.  But  I  undersrood  these  things  ia 
a  contrary  sense.  Besides,  in  part  seeing  the  white  and 
fiowing  beards,  and  venerable  countenances,  I  imagiaad 
I  was  really  present  to  M«m»*  and  that  my  not  acirtiew 
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kdcinir  i^  ^MN  <^  dtHmdoOy  an  <itetiiiate  liriittnw  of  the 
diviiM  will  on  my  part.  That,  of  the  two,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bed,  walls,  and  foraUure,  was  false,  noi  my 
preternatural  Impretiions. 

His  previous  irregular  course  of  study  might 
have  contributed  to  the  general  disorder  of  his 
faculties ;  for  his  mind  was  one  wild  chaos^ 
made  up  of  the  fragments  of  systems-— of  portions 
of  all  faiths  and  all  philosophies.  Thomas^-a- 
Kempis,  Berkley,  Pythagoras^  and  the  Heathen 
mythology,  blended  with  the  most  mystical  and 
visionary  of  those  doctrines  that  have  been  hung 
upon  the  Christian  faith,  were  jumbled  together 
in  his  delusions.  He  had  heen,  according  to 
the  belief  imbibed  at  Row,  changed  into  a  spiri. 
tual  body;  hence  he  possessed  ubiquity.  In 
soberer  seasons  he  had  pondered  the  doctrine 
of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  to  which  he  attri- 
buted a  very  different  meaning  from  that  gene- 
rally understood.   He  had  been  led  to  question — 

Whether,  if  we  were  in  the  spirit  of  God,  we  might 
not  actually  know  and  feel,  each  what  the  other  was 
thinking  about,  or  enduring,  in  varioos  parts  of  the 
known  world.  That  which  had  been  a  speculation,  was 
now  an  act  of  faith ;  and  I  imagined  I  could  be  in  hell, 
on  earth,  and  in  heaven,  at  the  same  moment :  nay,  that 
I  was,  and  that  I  witnessed  all  three  states  of  existence; 
but  that  I  did  not  see  clearly  the  two  extremes,  because  I 
wonU  not  acknowledge  it  to  myself* 

£ven  the  new-fangled  doctrines  of  Phrenology 
mingled  in  the  chaos,  and  aided  his  lunacy ;  and 
he  knocked  his  head  against  the  wall,  when 
chained  up  in  the  asylum,  on  the  part  where  the 
bumpof  Secretiveness  is  assumed  to  be,  under  an 
idea  that^  if  his  efforts  could  knock  in  the  oi^n, 
he  would  thus  obliterate  the  secrets  of  his  guilt, 
and  spare  his  tortured  conscience  its  agony. 
And  this,  for  aught  we  know^  was  reasoning 
soundly,  upon  phrenological  principles.  Mr 
Percival,  at  least,  succeeded  in  seriouedy  hurting 
his  ear  which  required  surgical  treatment ; 
though  he  attributes  part  of  the  injury  dene 
his  ear,  to  the  blows  of  the  keepers.  The  fanciful 
and  ingenious  madman  or  dreamer  imagined  that 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wounded  ear 
was  caused  by  the  lachrymatory  duct  being  full 
of  tears  of  blood,  which  he  could  not  weep,  and 
which  escaped  by  the  ear. 

Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  way  in  which 
sounds  and  other  objects  of  sense,  acting  upon  him^ 
affected  his  mind  and  created  illusion.  One  day 
the  tones  of  a  hurdy-gurdy,  which  he  seems  to 
have  heard,  and  which,  it  is  probable,  he  actu- 
ally  did  hear,  appeared,  he  tells,  to  flit  round 
him,  playing  a  tune  which  affected  him  with  ex- 
treme angoish. 

It  seemed  to  remind  me  of  all  that  I  had  experienced 
and  forgotten  of  my  heavenly  Father's  care  and  love  to- 
wards me.  My  mind,  amidst  other  scenes,  was  trans- 
ported back  to  Portugal^ — ^to  a  day  when  I  bad  passed 
thnragh  Alhandra  on  horseback,  on  my  way  to  visit  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  in  company  with  three  brother 
officers.  It  appeared  to  me,  as  if  that  dsy  a  little 
Portuguese  beggar  boy  had  been  playing  on  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  in  the  street ;  but,  to  my  imagination,  now,  it  was 
connected  also  with  a  time  of  life  when  I  bad  in  person 
lived  at  Alhandra,  a  beggar,  orphan  boy. 

His  early  history,  as  this  beggar  boy,  was  made 
out  to  him  in  horrible  characters.  Among  his  other 
cringes,  while  the  Portuguese  boy,  was  plunging 


a  pig  alive  in  boiling  water^  after  tying  up  its 
mouth  to  prevent  its  cries  from  being  heard. 
He  gives  this  singular  view  of  the  sequence  of 
a  madman's  ideas,  or  of  the  train  of  horrid  phan- 
tasms which  take  the  place  of  rational  thought 
in  a  lunatic's  fancy.  It  reads  like  a  hideous 
dream. 

This  strange  tale  was  revealed  to  me,  accompanied 
with  an  impression  of  recollection  of  identity  with  my 
own  experience,  as  strongly  as  that  by  which  any  of  the 
delusions  of  Pythagoras  may  have  convinced  him.  I 
remember  I  was  first  desired  to  recollect  that  portion  of 
my  life ;  and  when  I  could  not,  the  sounds  of  the  hnrdyt 
gurdy  were  sent  to  me,  as  the  voice  said,  to  quicken  my 
memory.  I  still  had  diificuUy  to  collect  any  ideas,  ex- 
cept my  passing  through  Alhandra,  my  seeing  the  church 
on  the  right  hand,  and  perhaps  a  young  boy  with  a 
hurdy-gurdy  in  the  street  or  market-place.  But  an  indes- 
cribable sense  of  compunction,  and  of  active  interest  in 
the  place,  wrung  my  feelings ;  and  I  was  desired  to  re- 
collect it  as  the  place  of  my  nativity. 

I  then  heard  a  voice  singing  to  the  air  of  music-* 

**  I  do  not  remenber  the  hour  «nd  the  dsy. 
But  I  do  nanember  the  day  and  the  hour. 
When  I  was  a  little  boy." 

My  difficulty  of  recollecting  was  charged  on  my  wilful, 
ness:  and  so  I  understood  the  two  first  lines,  that  I 
toouM  not,  not  that  I  could  not,  remember;  and  this 
partly  from  compunction  at  the  crimes  I  had  committed 
on  my  patrons ;  partly  from  a  sense  of  shame  and  guilt 
at  the  revelation  of  the  acU  of  the  monks  of  Aldoba9ay 
which  I  imagined  were  being  exposed  in  the  presence  of 
my  fellow-countrymen,  especially  in  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  the  officers  of  my  battalion ;  which  also 
I  was  considered  responsible  for,  although  at  the  same 
time  living  in  England  in  another  body,  in  the  discharge 
of  my  military  duties. 

When  I  inwardly  expostulated,  and  stated  that,  when 
I  was  alive  in  England,  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the 
union  existing  between  me  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
a  boy  in  Portugal  of  the  age  of  seventeen,  I  was  made 
to  understand  that  an  act  of  ingratitude  in  childhood  had. 
effaced  from  my  mind  the  consciousness  of  this  mystery^ 
but  that  every  individual  besides  me  had  experienced  and 
delighted  in  this  ubiquity  of  exisience ;  and  even  that 
my  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  living  In  Portugal  at 
the  same  time,  and  had  then  been  acquainted  with  me, 
and,  living  in  England,  had  been  conscious  of  that  rcm 
quaintanoe,  but  could  not  talk  to  me  concerning  it,  by 
reason  of  my  moral  darkness  through  sin. 

Thei«  was  a  horrid  idea  connected  with  this  firenzy, 
that,  in  like  manner  as  I  had  boUed  the  pig  aUve,  I 
should  be  plunged  into  a  huge  copper  of  boiling  water^ 
and  should  be  whirled  round  in  it  on  my  back,  with  my 
mouth  covered  over  with  sackcloth,  bubbling,  and  boil- 
ing, and  drowning,  and  suffocating  for  ever,  and  ever, 
and  ever  !  My  eyes  were  also  to  be  taken  out  of  my 
head,  and  I  yet  spiritually,  see  them  hanging  over  me, 
looking  down  upon  me,  and  pursuing  me  round  the 
cauldron.  To  add  to  my  horrors,  my  dearest  friends 
would  plunge  me  in,  and  stand  by  ridiculing  and  tor- 
menting. I  actually  believed  that  a  sound  I  heard  in  the 
room  next  to  mine,  like  to  boiling  water,  was  a  propara- 
tion  for  this  awful  punishment,  and  that  my  brother  and 
one  of  my  cousins  were  every  moment  on  the  eve  of 
plunging  me  in,  and  condemning  me  for  ever.  When 
ihey  came  Into  my  room,  1  saw  them  at  times  like  natu- 
ral men ;  but  at  times  their  countenances  appeared  hor- 
ridly swollen,  and  their  faces  darkened  so  that  they 
looked  black.  Then  I  was  told  that  I  was  not  doing 
my  duty  to  the  Lord  Jehovah  supremely  omnipotent, 
and  that  they  appeared  as  the  angels  of  hell,  already  pre- 
pared to  execute  the  purposes  ot  his  wrath;  but  that  I 
was  always  respited,  in  hope  of  my  fiaturo  obedienco. 
My  fMings  were  dreadful. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  I  recollect  saymg  to  my 
brother,  « . ,  I  am  derired  to  tell  you,  you  are  a  hypo- 
crite."   A  voice  bad  commanded  me.    This  was  one  ctf 
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the  f«w  MaUotM  I  addcaaod  to  ray  llTing  being  aboul 
me. 

By  the  common  illusion  of  lunatics^  he  accused 
himself  of  the  most  incredible  crimes;  and, 
«mong  others,  of  having^  assisted  in  drowning 
an  old  woman  in  the  Thames^  below  Blackfriar's 
Bridge.  Some  of  his  hallucinations  were  of  a 
happier  character.  Sometimes  he  was  invited 
by  the  spirits  to  come  Tip  "to  heavenly  places/' 
as  he  terms  them ;  and  whatever  was  agreeable 
to  his  senses  seems  to  have  been  "  heavenly 
places;"  sometimes,  also,  he  saw  on  the  bed- 
curtains  three  faces— that  of  his  Saviour,  his 
natural  father,  and  his  Almighty  Father,  which 
we  mention  to  introduce  this  singular  passage- 
But  the  vlaion  which  made  the  most  YiTi4  impreetion 
upon  n^e,  amounting  to  reality  ;  so  strong  an  impression 
indeed,  that  I  might  almost  say,  the  possibility  of  being 
present  in  two  places  at  the  same  time  may  be  capable  of 
realization;  thine  it  was,  O  Lord,  to  interpret  it  tome. 
When  I  saw  the  venerable  countenance  of  my  father 
bending  over  me  weeping,  and  the  crystal  tears  falling, 
which  I  felt  trickling  down  my  shoulders,  the  impression 
of  this  was  §o  viTid,  that  I  can  hardly  help  now  sus- 
pecting, either  that  water  was  dropped  on  my  back 
through  the  ceiling  and  tester  of  the  bed,  or  that  I  was 
not  where  I  appeared  to  be.  Still  it  was  not  altogether 
the  countenance  of  my  father,  as  on  earth ;  and  I  saw  a< 
long  flowing  white  beard.  I  thought,  could  my  father's 
beard  have  been  so  white  and  eo  long  ?  but  I  both  thought 
it  unholy  to  question,  and  besides  I  could  not  control  my 
thoughts  to  unravel  my  ideas.  So  my  doubts  took  slight 
hold  on  my  reason* 

Glimmerings  of  the  reason,  not  wholly  eztin- 
fuished,  sometimes  shone  through  the  obscurity 
of  his  mind.  Three  of  the  housekeepers  he 
imagined  to  be  each  his  mother ;  but  then, 
though  he  received  three  mothers,  he  would 
question  how  his  mother  came  to  be  there,  poor 
and  a  menial.  Eren  in  dreams  the  same  thing  is 
4one.  At  one  time  he  saw  a  vision,  intended,  as 
he  understood,  to  convey  an  idea,  or  make  an 
exhibition,  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  mind. 
To  return  to  his  real  history: — lU-treated 
in  Dublin,  as  he  argues  that  he  was,  he  was 
hurried  away  from  it  so  soon  as  Jie  was  ima- 
gined fit  to  endure  the  journey,  and  was  again 
thrown  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement.   Pro- 

Serly  treated,  he  imagines  that  he  might  have 
een  speedily  restored.  We  have  seen  the  means 
adopted ;  let  us  now  hear  the  opinion  of  the  pa- 
tient>  seven  years  later^  when  he  had  long  been 
eoBvalefioent :  for  he  began  to  recover  towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  or  even  earlier, 
though,  from  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
with  his  family,  and  other  causes,  he  was  long 
kept  under  some  sort  of  restraint.  The  opinions 
of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  on  his  own  oase 
are,  at  all  events,  well  entitled  to  be  heard,  not 
more  for  his  sake  than  for  that  of  every  one 
liable  to  the  same  dismal  malady. 

It  may  be  asked  me^  what  course  I  would  have  had 
yarned  towards  me,  seeing  there  was  snch  evident  dan.. 
fsr  in  leaving  me  at  liberty  ?  I  answer,  that  my  con. 
duet  ought  to  have  been  tried  in  every  situation  oompat- 
IbU  with  my  alate;  that  I  ought  to  have  been  dressed,  if 
J  wouU  net  dfiis  myself;  that  I  should  have  been  in- 
vited to  walk  up  and  down  my  room,  if  not  quietly,  in 
the  same  oonAnement  as  in  bed  i  that,  whilst  those  imple- 
»eali  that  might  do  me  hurt  were  removed,  peas,  pen- 
^1% boeksy  ftG,  should  l^TS  been  suppUed  to  me;  that 


I  should  havo  been  plaood  in  a  badeaey  ooMh,  aaddiifit 
ibr  air  and  exercise,  towards  the  sea-share,  anid  round  tht 
outskirts  of  Dublin.    Few  eaa   imagine  the  seaie  of 
thirst  and  eager  desire  for  freshnees  of  aiiv  which  the 
recollection  of  that  time  yet  excites  in  me.    I  do  not  n. 
collect  water  having  been  presented  to  me  i  if  it  was,  I 
systematically  refused  it,  like  everythiug  else;  and  it 
was  not  forced  on  me  like  the  medicine  and  broth.    If  I 
recollect  correctly,  I  got  some  water  after  my  bfother*i 
arrival,  and  he  also  brought  me  once  aome  grapes,  a  few 
of  which  I  ate  in  spite  of  my  false  conscienoe ;  qjtd  God 
knotPi  how  refreshing  ihey  were. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Bristol  packet,  and  tells, 
Whilst  standing  on  the  quay,  I  recognised  a  poor  Irish 
lad,  who  used  to  hold  my  horse,  and  to  do  commisiloos 
for  me ;  he  had  watched  for  me,  and  followed  me,  to  see 
me  embark.     I  could  not  express  my  feelings ;  but  as  he 
stood  chill  and  shivering  a  little  way  off,  there  was  anrx- 
pression  of  distrust  in  his  features  ;  and  1   felt  as  if  h« 
were  a  truer  friend  than  those  occupied  about  my  person. 

We  should  mention  that,  with  the  tenderest 
feelings  for  his  mother,  Mr  Percival  still  shews 
resentment  to  his  brothers ;  or,  if  not  resent- 
ment, disapprobation  of  their  conduct  to  him. 
He  beoame  violently  affected;  imagined  that 
the  ship  and  the  whole  crew  were  to  be  sunk 
on  account  of  his  sins  ;  and,  not  allowed  to  go  on 
the  deck,  he  called  aloud  to  his  brother  to  warn 
him.    His  brother  tried  to  joke  with  him  oo 
his    illusions.     It  may  sometimes    exasperate 
the  insane  to  reason  with  them,  though  at  other 
times  it  is  found  useful ;  while  patient  explana- 
tion,  and  delicacy  in  ordinary  intercourse,  as 
if  they  were  still  human  and  rational  betAgcs, 
however  eclipsed  their  faculties  may  be  for  the 
time^  are  generally  found  useful :  but  it  is  ticklish 
work  to  joke  with  the  mad,  and  to  treat  them 
with  anything  bordering  on  levity,  or  even  as 
children;    much  lees  with  contempt,    or  dis- 
regard of  their  previous  habits  and  feelings. 
The  storm,  which    was  about  to  engulf  them 
all,  as  he  imagined,  had  a  fearful  reality  to  the 
patient^  who  might  also  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  fear.  He  called  loudly  for  the 
captain  ;  and  attempted  to  rush  on  deck  to  give 
him  warning.    He  was,  of  necessity  we  mast 
allow,  overpowered  by  the  keeper,  and  hand- 
cuffed.   The  <^  Spirit"  whispered,  it  was  his  duty 
to  kill  this  man  who  held  him ;  and  he  struck 
at  him  with  his  manacled  hands.     The  ^lirit 
still  accused  him  of  indifference  to  the  fate  of  the 
crew-^indifference  become  more  dreadful,  from 
the  idea  that  his  brothers,  and  many  of  his  family, 
who  had  come  to  Dublin  to  be  sacrifioed  for  him, 
were  all  on  deck,  ready  to  perish  through  his 
slothful  neglect  and  stubborn  refusal  to  exer- 
cise his  miraculous  power  for  their  presorvatioiL 
The  servant  at  last  got  leathern  eases  en  hi^ 
arms;    and   though   judgment    assents,    one's 
heart  aches  and  bleeds  to  read — '^  And  I  vxu 
compelled  to  he  the  passive  object  of  the  torturu  qf 
my  imaffimation." 

When  they  landed  at  Bristol  he  was^  by  me- 
dical advice,  put  to  bed ;  delivered  up  the  prey 
to  new  and  torturing  delusions.  Let  any  one 
realize,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  conditios 
of  this  gentleman  in  the  packet^  and  again 
in  the  following  soene^  and  imagine  what  mad* 
neesii;  and  the  guilt  of  those  who  diveolly  « 
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itidir«ctly  cantribirte  to  throw  a  fellow-creature 
iilto  thiA  state,  or  to  protract  his  sufferitigs  under 
it.  When  they  had  landed  in  safety,  his  mind 
recovered  momentarily  from  its  horrid  delusions ; 
but  then  the  notion  came  that  all  around  was  a 
vision ;  that  the  ship  had  really  foundered  ;  and 
that  the  cteW  had  prayed  to  suffer  death  to 
avert  his  punishment.  The  doctor  we  have  told 
sent  hin\  to  bed,  and  he  says— ^ 

I  would  have  given  my  hand  to  remain  up;  my  bed 
was  a  scene  of  horrors  to  me.  However,  I  made  no 
reply,  and  to  bed  I  went.  I  was  scarcely  in  bed  when  I 
became  a  prey  to  new  delusions.  It  was  snowing  at  the 
time.  I  was  told  that  a  dreadful  winter  was  to  fall  upon 
the  country,  on  account  of  my  sin.  I  was  told  that 
Bristol  was  on  fire,  and  made  to  see  flames ;  that  the 
home  was  to  fall  and  destroy  every  one  in  it ;  and  thiS( 
all  for  my  sin.  My  brother  was  sitting  in  the  room  with 
me.  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  walls  crush 
him.  I  warned  him  to  go  away,  for  that  the  house  was 
going  to  fall.  I  told  him  1  saw  the  town  in  flames.  He 
naturally  made  light  of  what  I  said.  He  recollected  my 
wordf  afterwards  when  the  riots  were  in  the  town.  I 
was  told  that  the  reason  he  did  not  believe  me  was,  that 
I  did  not  address  him  in  the  tongue  given  to  me ;  I  was 
rsbuked  and  upbraided  ibr  it.  I  essayed  again,'  but  I 
met  with  the  same  rebukes.  I  lost  all  patiencCb  Again 
I  was  ordered  to  suffocate  myielf,  and  to  kick  about  in 
various  postures  in  the  bed ;  unless  I  did  so,  that  Satan 
would  euier  me,  and  that  then  my  SaTionr  must  endure 
ia  me  fresh  torments,  to  rescue  my  soul  from  heU.  For 
though  Satan  was  redeemed,,  yet  he  could  only  be  my 
most  skilful  tormentor  and  destroyer,  If  I  were  not  re^ 
deemed  too,  and  delight  also  in  his  office,  if  I  were  at 
last  reprobate.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Satan's  spirit 
came  to  the  left  side  of  my  bed  and  entered  my  body, 
and  that  1  allowed  it,  for  that  I  was  so  teased  that  I 
delighted  in  the  prospects  of  my  Saviour's  suflferings ; 
immediately  afterwards  I  was  seiied  with  compunction 
and  dread. 

The  spirits  also  told  me  that  a  dinner  would  be 
brought  to  me ;  that  some  Irish  stew  had  been  ordered 
for  me  by  my  brother,  which  it  was  intended  I  should 
eat  I  but  that  a  fowl  would  be  sent  me  from  heavenly 
places  to  tempt  me,  which  1  was  to  f efuse.  It  was  not 
the  fifBt  time  I  had  heard  the  like  from  the  Spirits,  nor 
was  it  the  last. 

I  did  not  understand  what  this  meant,  but  I  became 
very  hungry.  After  seme  time  the  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  came  in  with  the  dish,  containing  a  boiled  fowl, 
which  appeared  very  large  and  plump.  I  looked  for  the 
Iriih  stew,  bat  it  did  not  appear ;  the  fowl  on  being 
brought  near  appeared  small  and  meagre,  and  again 
plump,  and  twice  its  former  size.  The  q»irits  then — to 
my  inward  observation  that  there  was  but  one  dish... 
replied,  that  it  was  resolved  to  tempt  me  by  a  dish  of 
the  same  kind,  to  make  my  trial  more  easy^)  that  a 
iowl  had  been  ordered  for  me  on  earth,  as  well  as  the 
fowl  in  heavenly  placet ;  because  it  was  supposed  I  would 
at  least  consent  to  relinquish  the  second  for  the  salvation 
of  my  sool,  and  the  happiness  of  so  many  thousands 
ittlerestcd  in  me ;  when  I  might  eat  the  ether.  However 
the  httuMmr  came  upon  me  that  I  wonld  dine  in  heavenly 
pbcefl  as  I  called  it,  and  I  could  not  resist  it ;  and  yet  it 
was  UHth  my  will.  For,  after  wiiat  1  have  related  as 
having  oeomved  in  Dublla,  I  bad  no  power  to  restrain 
my  leillj  my  oipidity,  my  avidity,  (rom  moral  eontami. 
nation ;  nay,  the  more  I  attempted  to  resist  contamina- 
tion, the  more  my  power  over  my  will  seemed  to  evade 
me  r  besidee  this,  there  was  a  difficulty  in  obeying  the 
eesBmaads  f  iven  to  me,  becanse,  even  whilst  eating  the 
ibwly  I  was  puraled  by  the  change  in  its  appearance^  and 
told,  «  now  you  must  refuse  it  because  you  are  in 
heavenly  places,  now  you  may  eat  it  because  you  are  on 
earth,  according  as  it  appeared**  beautiful  or  common. 

'  Next  day  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Br 
!Foz.  H6  deteribes  every  circumstance  of  his 
introduction  most  minutely;  and;  we  daro  nBfj 


accarately^  for  his  memory  seetns  quite  as  faithful 
to  bis  delusions  as  to  his  true  perceptions.  The 
man  who  took  his  portmanteau  and  afterwards 
waited  upon  him,  and  laid  the  cloth  for  his  soli-* 
tary  dinner,  he,  on  the  bidding  of  the  Spirits^ 
called  Zachary  Gibbs.  The  man  s  real  name  watf 
iSamuel  Hobbs ;  and  the  patient  afterwards 
named  him,  as  a  spiritual  body,  H ermine  Heb^ 
BERT ;  and  fancied  him  at  once  his  Saviour, 
Zachary  Gibbs,  and  Hermine  Herbert*  On  see-« 
ing  the  linen  of  Hobbs  marked  S.  H.,  he  received 
a  further  confirmation  that  he  was  the  Saviour^ 
these  initial  letters  standing  for  Salvator  HomU 
num*  His  mind  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
like  moonshine  on  water.  AH  was  vague  and 
mysterious:  only  human  yearnings  remained  true. 
He  teUs— 

I  understood  that,  on  certain  conditions,  I  was  (o  go 
home,  which  was  all  I  desired^  whilst  on  certain  other 
conditions  I  was  to   be  left  here.     The  spirits  told  me 

this. 

After  dinner,  a  raspberry  tartlet  or  two  were  brought 
to  table ;  they  appeared  to  be  very  large,  clean,  and  beau« 
tifnl,  and  I  was  told  they  were  sent  to  me  from  hea- 
venly places ;  that  I  was  to  refuse  them;  that  they  were 
sent  to  try  me ;  that  if  I  refused  them,  I  should  be  doing 

my  duty,  and  my  brother  would  take  me  tq  E .f 

The  same  humour  came  on  me  to  eat  them  all  the 
quicker,  under  the  idea  that  they  had  given  me  nothing 
but  slops  and  physic  for  a  fortnight  or  more,  and  now,  if 
they  are  such  fools  as  to  bring  me  up  into  heavenly 
places,  ril  make  the  best  of  it  My  brother  again  went 
out,  and  I  did  not  see  him  enter  any  mort-^this  pained 
me  exceedingly  ;  I  thought  at  least  he  would  have  bid  me 
adieu ;  but  the  spirits  told  me  that  he  was  so  disgusted 
at  seeing  me  eating  the  tarts,  when  he  knew  that  if  I 
could  only  have  refused  one  I  should  have  been  allowed 
by  the  Almighty  to  return  to  my  mother  and  family,  and 
that  I  knew  it,  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave  me  withoal 
bidding  adieu,  and  had  given  me  up  into  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty.  I  imagine  now  his  abrupt  departure  was  pre« 
concerted,  for  fear  of  any  opposition  on  my  part. 

Well,  my  brother  went,  and  I  was  left  amongst  8tran« 
gera 

If  I  had  had  any  introduction  to  Dr  F.,  at  least  I  was 
unconscious  of  it.  I  was  left  to  account  for  my  position 
In  that  asylum — for  I  was  in  Dr  F.*s  asylum — to  the 
working  of  my  own,  and  be  it  recollected,  a  lunatic  ima- 
gination* 

My  spirits  told  me  that  I  was  in  the  boose  of  an  old 

*  He  had  a  variety  of  Hxamims  HcaBEaTS.  One 
of  them,  a  keeper,  named  Marshall,  he  called  his  Sim« 
pltcity;  another  of  the  numerous  Hermines  he  named 
Kill-all.  Another  he  fancied  an  old  servant  of^his 
father's,  raised  from  the  dead  to  attend  him.  Among 
the  patients  was  a  Captain  P.,  whom  he  named  bis 
Spirit  of  family  pride ;  a  Captain  N.  was  the  Spirit 
€f  joviality  ;  a  quaker  patient  was  his  Spirit  qf  aimpli' 
city  ;  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  family,)  his  Spirit  of 
repentance.  Some  he  fancied  his  brothers  and  uncles^ 
sisters,  cousins,  and  old  schoolfellows ;  and  the  counte. 
nances  of  those  about  him  were  ever  changing.  He  was 
always  trying  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  those  he 
imagined  the  Almighty  or  the  Saviour^  to  whom  his  In^ 
tense  prayer  was  to  be  taken  home ;  because  all  about 
him  was  '*  so  strange,  new,  and  perplexing.**  We  men- 
tion these  absurdities  to  elucidate  the  first  symptoms  of 
returning  reason,  the  state  between  sleep  and  waking, 
when  he  began  to  doubt  the  Spirits  ;  and  when  they 
began  singing,  <<  You  are  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  if  you  wilT* 
— .**  If  not,  you  are  in  such  and  such  places. **^^*  That 
is  Samuel  Hobbs,  if  you  will ;  if  not,  it  is  Hermine 
Herbert,  the  Saviour/*  ftc.  Other  delusions  of  a  mildfT 
character  succeeded  before  they  finally  fled  altogether* 

t  Hifl  mother's  house. 
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ftknd  of  my  fi|th«r*f,  wharv  certain  duties  were  expected 
of  mns ;  that  I  knew  what  those  duties  were,  but  I  pre- 
tended ignorance,  because  I  was  afraid  of  the  malice  and 
persecution  of  the  world  in  performing  them.  .... 
I  was  put  to  bed  with  my  arms  fastened.  Either  that 
Dight  or  the  next,  the  beary  leathern  cases  were  taken  off 
my  arms,  to  my  great  delight,  and  replaced  by  a  strait 
waistcoat.  The  night  brought  to  me  my  usual  torments, 
but  I  slept,  during  part  of  it,  sounder  and  better  than 
before.  In  the  morning  I  recollect  observing  a  book  of 
manuscript  prayers,  and  a  prayer-book  or  Bible  bound 
in  bine  morocco ;  the  impression  on  my  feelings  was 
Tery  dreary,  and  as  if  I  had  been  impri&ODed  for  a  crime 
or  for  debt ;  but  I  was  occupied,  as  usual,  with  the  agony 
of  mind  occasioned  by  the  incomprehensible  commands, 
injunctions,  insinuations,  threats,  taunts,  insults,  sar- 
casms, and  pathetic  appeals  of  the  voices  round  me.  •  . 
«  •  I  was  not  now  aware  that  I  was  lunatic,  nor  did  I 
admit  this  idea  until  the  end  of  the  year.  ....  I 
Imagined,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  placed  here  ^  io 
be  taught  0/  the  spiriit*^  that  is,  (for  they  all  spoke  in 
different  keys,  tones,  and  measures,  imitating  usually  the 
voices  of  relations  or  friends,)  to  learn  what  was  the 
imture  of  each  spirit  that  spoke  to  me,  whether  a  spirit 
of  fun,  of  humour,  of  sincerity,  of  honesty,  of  honour,  of 
hypocrisy,  of  perfect  obedience,  or  what  not,  and  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  to  answer  to  the  suggestions  or  argu- 
ments of  each,  as  thsy  in  turn  addressed  me,  or  to  choose 
which  I  would  obey. 

For  instance,  whilst  eating  my  breakfast,  different 
ipirits  assailed  me,  trying  me.  One  said,  eat  a  piece  of 
bread  for  my  sake,  &c.,  &c. ;  another,  at  the  same  time, 
would  say,  refuse  it  for  my  sake,  or,  refuse  that  piece  for 
my  sake,  and  take  that ;  others,  in  like  manner,  would 
direct  me  to  take  or  refuse  my  tea.  I  could  seldom  re- 
fuse one  without  disobeying  the  other ;  and,  to  add  to 
my  disturbance  of  mind  at  these  unusual  phenomena, 
and  at  the  grief  of  mind,  and  at  times  alarm,  I  appeared 
to  feel  at  disobeying  any,  Zachary  Gibbs  stood  by  my 
bed-side  in  a  new  character.        .        •        •        . 

What  are  all  the  poetic  or  idly-feigned  confeg- 
aions,  of  fictitious  personages,  to  these  wild  re- 
alities ? 

One  could  fancy  that,  in  Mr  Perciyal's  hallu. 
icinations  and  imaginative  flights,  one  might  of- 
ten  trace  his  previous  serious  or  lighter  course 
of  reading.  A  mixture  of  allegory  and  euphu- 
ism is  predominant  in  the  fantastic  names  that 
he  gave  to  the  other  patients  in  the  asylum,  and 
io  the  servants  and  medical  men.  With  his 
continual  visions  and  phantasms,  we  shall  not 
meddle  farther.  His  condition  soon  became 
much  worse.  He  was  impetuous  and  must  have 
appeared  malignant ;  and  it  was  thought  neces- 
snry  to  use  violent  coercive  measures ;  of  which, 
and  of  many  alleged  indignities,  neglects,  and  in- 
sults he  complains.  It  must,  however,  be  ob- 
served, that  he  recovered  under  this  treatment ; 
though  he  left  the  asylum,  or  was  taken  away,  (at 
his  own  earnest  desire,)  while  still  apparent- 
ly in  a  condition  which  made  one  of  the  doctors, 
at  parting,  remark,  he  says  maliciously,  "  Good 
bye,  Mr  Percival ;  I  wish  I  could  give  you 
hopes  of  your  recovery."  This  was,  to  say  the 
least,  a  cruel  and  an  unnecessary  speech,  to  a 
man  in  his  condition.  He  did  recover ;  he  will 
say,  in  spite  of  the  doctors;  we  give  no  opinion. 

When  first  brought  to  the  asylum,  he  was 
taken  to  a  small  parlour  in  which  quiet  patients 
sat.  He  describes  its  shape  and  furniture  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  novelist.  His  first  day's  ex- 
periences, he  narrates  with  what  we  consider 
singular  power. 


When  I  came  into  the  room,  there  was  a  miU,  oM, 
rheumatic,  man  there,  who  had  on  a  white  apron.  He 
was  of  low  stature^  and  in  countenance  resembling  mj 
father  very  strongly.  My  spirits  informed  me  it  was  ny 
fether,  who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  in  order,  if 
possible^  to  asdst  in  saving  my  iouL  He  was  also  in  s 
spiritual  body.  Everything,  io  short,  had  been  dent  to 
save  me  by  quickening  my  affections,  in  order  to  ove^ 
come  my  torpor,  and  ingratitude,  and  fear  of  man.  The 
chairs  in  the  room,  resembling  those  I  had  teen  when  s 
child  in  my  father*s  dining-room ;  the  very  trees  in  the 
distance,  resembling  others  in  the  prospect  round  ny 
mother*8  house ;  almost  ah  that  I  saw  had  been  bronght 
by  the  Almighty  power,  or  infinite  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
and  placed  around  me  to  quicken  my  feelings!  If  a 
man  can  imoffine  realiMmg  these  ideat,  in  amy  degree^ 
awake,  he  may  imagine  what  were  my  eujferingt, 

I  asked  now  what  I  was  to  do.  There  was  a  news- 
paper lying  on  the  table,  but  I  could  not  read  it,  be> 
cause,  before  I  had  been  taken  unwell  in  Dublin,  when 
looking  for  guidance  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  had  beet 
diverted  from  reading  the  papers,  except  here  and  therp, 
as  if  it  were  unwholesome  to  the  mind.  I  thongiit  it 
ungrateful  now  tofhave  recourse  to  them  for  amusement; 
and  for  that  reason,  or  ^  by  that  reply,**  in  the  langaafe 
of  my  invisible  companions,  I  decided  my  resolotioa, 
without  quite  satisfying  them. 

What  was  I  to  do  ?  1  was  told  it  was  necesuiry  to  do 
something  *<  to  keep  my  heart  to  my  head,  and  my  besd 
to  my  heart,'*  to  prevent  •*  my  going  into  a  wrong  sisw 
of  mind,'*  phrases  nied  to  me  [by  the  spirits.]  I  vai 
told,  at  length,  to  **  waltz  round  the  table,  and  see  what 
I  should  see."  I  did  that — nothing  came  of  it.  Mf 
attendant  requested  mo  to  be  quiet:  at  last  my  dinner wsi 
brought.  I  had,  if  I  recollect  accurately,  two  dinners  in 
this  room — one  was  of  a  kind  of  forced  meat ;  the  other 
had  bacon  with  it :  both  meals  were  very  light,  and,  al- 
though  I  did  not  refuse  them,  I  recollect  feeling  thst  I 
could  have  eaten  something  more  substantial,  andaho 
being  nauseated  at  the  forced  meat  and  bacon,  which,  I 
considered,  could  not  be  exactly  wholesome  for  me. 

My  dinner  in  this  room  was  served  on  a  tray,  with  s 
napkin,  silver  forks,  decanters,  &c  ficc,  and  in  theie 
respects,  such  as  was  fitting  for  a  gentleman. 

Unfortunately,  the  second  day,  I  think,  after  my  ca- 
trance  into  this  asylum,  having  no  hooka,  no  oocnpatioa 
— nothing  to  do  but  to  look  out  of  window,  or  read  the 
newspaper — I  was  again  excited  by  my  spirits  tfwalti 
round  the  room  ;  in  doing  this,  or  at  a  future  period,  I 
caught  the  reflection  of  my  countenance  in  the  mirror.  1 
was  shocked  and  stood  still;  my  countenance  looked 
round  and  unmeaning :  I  cried  to  myself,  '*  Ichabod ! 
my  glory  has  departed  from  me,*'  then  I  said  to  myielf, 
what  a  hypocrite  I  look  like  !  So  far  I  was  in  a  right 
state  of  mind ;  but  the  next  thought  was,  **  how  shall  I 
set  about  to  destroy  my  hypocrisy  ?**  then  I  became  sgain 
lunatic.  Then  I  resumed  my  waltzing,  and  being  di- 
rected to  do  80,  I  took  hold  of  my  old  attendant  to  inlh 
with  him ;  but  at  last  deeming  that  absurd,  and  ftndiBf 
him  refuse,  the  spirits  said,  <<  then  wrestle  with  bin 
if  you  will.**  I  asked  him  to  wrestle ;  he  lefesei  I 
understood  this  was  to  try  me  if  I  was  sincere;  1 
seized  him  to  force  him  to  wrestle  ;  he  became  alazned ; 
an  old  patient  in  the  asylum  passing  by  the  door,  besr- 
ing  a  struggle,  entered,  and  assisted  in  putting  mt  into 
a  strait  waistcoat :  I  was  forced  down  on  tbe  106. 
He  apologized  to  me  for  it  many  months  after,  sayiagit 
was  in  the  afternoon,  when  all  the  other  asai^ants  wen 
out  walking  with  their  respective  patients. 

Thus  commenced  my  second  rvin. 

But  we  must  stop  for  the  present.  Mr  Pcr- 
cival's  history,  first  and  last,  is  pregnant  with 
instruction;  and  we  mean,  if  poaeible,  to  resaiBe 
it.  It  is  not  his  melancholy  tale  alone,  but 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  spiritual  delosioBy 
the  causes  and  treatment  of  insanity^  and  *'  ^ 
secrets  of  tbe  prison-houBe,"  that  stiaiiilaU  ^ 
purpose. 
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"  A  RIGHT  noble  bequest ! — a  most  Christian 
devisement !"  exclaimed  Master  Ebenezer  Track, 
it,  the  notary  of  Totenham  Cross — folding  his 
bands  over  his  sober  doublet,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
contemplatively  upon  the  huge  pewter  standish^ 
well  garnished  with  goose-quills,  which  had  been 
placed  before  him  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
out  the  heads  of  testamentary  dispositions  of 
Balthazar  Sanchez,  a  wealthy  retired  citizen, 
whom  his  enemies  called  "  the  Spanish  Jew  ;"  and 
the  haughty  esquires,  whose  lands  bordered  upon 
his  own,  stigmatized  with  equal ,  contempt  as 
"  Sanchez,  the  comfit-maker." — "  All  and  several 
those  excellent  lands  and  messuages,  situate  be- 
twixt the  northern  bank  of  the  Mosel  and  the 
farms  of  Leecroft  and  Bishopstone,"  resumed 
the  notary ;  <*  the  same  being  estimated  at  the 
annual  fee  and  rent  of  four  hundred  marks  or  up. 
^ards,  lawful  moneys  of  the  realm,  to  be  had  in 
perpetual  trust  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
testator  may  see  fit  to  appoint,  for  the  erection, 
entertainment,  and  maintenance*  of  a  tenement 
or  tenements,  for  the  comfort  and  refuge  of  eight 
individuals  of  the  aged  poor  of  the  good  parish 
of  Totenham.  Such,  as  I  conceive.  Master  BaL 
thazar,  was  the  purport  of  your  dictation  ?" 

'^  Even  so.  For  the  endowment  of  almft-houses 
to  contain  eight  poor  people  of  this  parish,"  re- 
plied his  employer,  from  the  comfortable  easy- 
chair  in  which  he  sat  ensconced;  and,  as  he 
spoke,  the  old  man  turned  towards  the  saturnine 
nota^  a  swarthy  but  hearty  countenance,  clearly 
indicating  that  the  indisposition  which  had  de. 
termined  him  to  settle  the  disposal  of  his  worldly 
gear  was  of  accidental  occurrence.  Balthazar's 
seventy-fifth  year  found  him  healthy,  wealthy, 
and  wise ;  easy  in  mind  and  body ;  and,  though 
certain  of  his  neighbours,  being  envious  of  the  old 
gentleman's  worldly  prosperity,  presumed  to  in- 
fer that  the  healthfulness  of  his  body  arose,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  there  being  little  or  no  mind 
to  operate  upon  its  condition,  it  would  appear  to 
be  better  fortune  than  is  usually  decreed  to  the 
lot  of  fools  for  the  favourite  servitor  of  an  in- 
tolerant  Papist  king  to  have  laid  up,  like  Bal- 
thazar Sanchez,  stores  of  riches  and  honours, 
during  the  ascendancy  of  her  most  Protestant 
Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  these  was 
his  present  associate  and  councillor,  Ebenezer 
Trackit.  Nevertheless^  although  the  notary  had 
heretofore  inferred  and  argued  respectfully  of  his 
client's  mental  capacities,  the  charge  now  en- 
trusted to  him  to  execute  somewhat  staggered 
his  confidence. 

"  An  estate  of  four  hundred  marks  per 
annum!"  was  Master  Trackit's  mental  com- 
mentary on  the  text.  "  A  third  portion  or  more 
of  his  possessions  to  be  flung  away  in  bootless 
alms  upon  the  ungrateful  poor  of  a  foreign  na- 
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tion,  without  so  much  as  the  common  return  ot 
praise  and  thanksgiving ;  since  'tis  his  will  that 
the  benefaction  remain  a  nameless  dole,  and 
since,  even  were  thecomfit-maker's  name  blazoned 
in  Roman  capitals  on  the  frontal  of  his  alnuu 
houses,  my  mind  misgives  me  that  scarcely  a 
knee  within  would  bend  in  supplication  for  the 
soul  of  one  whom  the  ragamuffins  of  Totenham 
parish  designate  in  their  cups  no  otherwise  than 
as  '  the  Spanish  Jew.'  " 

''  Are  the  words  set  down?"  quoth  Master 
Balthazar — his  patience  at  length  outwearied  by 
the  length  of  the  notary's  cogitations,  from  which 
he  rightly  augured  opposition  to  the  purport  of 
his  bequest. 

''  Methought  it  were  safer  to  allow  space  for 
your  worship's  reflection  upon  the  terms  of  so 
munificent  an  act !"  replied  the  notary,  twirling 
his  thumbs, 

"  Tut;  tut !"  cried  the  old  Spaniard,  impa* 
tiently.  '*  Am  I  then  so  sorry  an  ass,  ^end 
Trackit,  as  to  entitle  you  in  the  supposition 
that  I  am  disposing,  on  impulse  solely,  (tha 
impulse  of  a  hale  man  suffering  from  his  first 
twinge  of  bodily  pain,)  of  a  third  part  of  my 
estate?  I  tell  ye,  no,  and  again,  and  again. 
No,  Master  Notary.  For  many  a  year  of  my  past 
life,  such  hath  been  my  settled  resolve ;  and  I 
say  unto  you  once  more,  take,  write,  that  my 
last  will  be  accomplished." 

*f  Even  as  you  desire,  worshipful  sir,"  replied 
the  notary,  slowly  advancing  his  hand  towards 
the  pewter  standish ;  *^  yet  am  I  in  duty  bound 
to  warn  and  admonish  you." 

*'  The  deuce  you  are !"  interrupted  the 
Spaniard.  '^  I  should  have  surmised  that  the 
warnings  and  admonishments  wherewith  I  was 
favoured  yestermorn  by  his  pious  reverence, 
Longwind,  the  rector,  might  suffice  for  a  season." 

*'  The  warnings  of  his  reverence  were^  in  all 
probability,  of  a  spiritual  kind,  and  regarded 
your  soul's  salvation.  Mine,  Master  Balthazar, 
concern  your  temporal  interests,  and  are,  conse« 
quently,  more  germane  to  our  present  purpose," 
snuffled  the  lawyer. 

**  The  time  is,  I  take  it,  come,  or  coming,  with 
me,  when  spiritual  and  temporal  must  be  so 
blended  in  my  account,  that  no  time  ought  to  be 
lost  in  disposing  of  either,"  cried  the  old  Spaniard. 
'^  Nay,  good  friend,  a  truce  with  superfluous  civi- 
lities, I  ask  no  compliments  either  on  my  look 
or  condition.  I  know  that  I  am  not  an  ailing 
man ;  that  1  carry  my  threescore  years  and 
fifteen  nimbly  enough:  but  1  also  know  that 
1  have  lived  my  appointed  time ;  that  the  loan 
of  life,  apportioned  me  by  my  beneficent  Creator^ 
hath  reached  its  term ;  that  the  great  liability  is 
due  ;  and  the  grim  bailiff.  Death,  justified  in 
forcing  an  entrance  into  my  dwelling.    Let  the 
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aged  subject  of  our  aged  sovereign,  therefore^ 
hasten  to  set  his  house  in  order ;  and  for  the 
third  and  last  time,  he  bids  you,  Master  Notary, 
take,  write,  and  record,  his  last  will." 

"  Your  farm  on  the  northward  bank  of  the 
Mosel,  betwixt  Leecroft  and  Bishopstone  ?" 
demanded  Master  Irackit,  dwelling  emphati- 
cally on  every  lyllable  of  the  inquiry,  and  lei- 
surely resuming  his  pen.  And,  this  time,  as  if 
to  avoid  further  parley  or  preliminary,  the  ve- 
nerable testator  contented  himself  with  an  affir- 
mative nod  of  the  head. 

.  '^  It  is  written  1"  snuffled  Ebenezer,  after  a 
minute  or  two,  perceiving  that  his  patron,  well, 
or  sick,  or  sorry,  was  in  no  humour  to  be  further 
crossed.  "  It  is  written,  and  shall  be  fairly  en- 
grossed  with  the  rest,  for  your  future  signature. 
Meanwhile,  assure  yourself,  that  so  prodigal  a 
donation  to  people  nowise  akin  to  you  in  blood, 
nature,  language,  nor  nation,  will  be  resented, 
and  probably  disputed  by  process  of  law,  by  those 
whose  affinity  entitled  them,  in  right,  to  your 
inheritance." 

"  Nowise  akin  to  me  in  blood  ?"  cried  the 
^mfit-maker,  turning  fiercely  upon  his  confi- 
dential adviser.  '^  Is  not  every  son  of  Adam 
akin  to  all  the  ions  of  Adam  ?  Is  it  not  written 
by  the  great  Founder  of  your  faith— (who,  were 
•very  other  instance  of  divine  nature  laid  aside, 
had  by  that  alone  deserved  to  be  called  the  Son 
of  God) — is  it  not  written,  I  say,  in  the  word  of 
Christ,  that  all  men  are  brethren?  and  what 
right  have  my  far-off  nephews  or  nieces  to  dis- 
pute with  me  touching  the  claims  of  our  com- 
mon kindred  ?  Nowise  akin  to  me  in  blood, 
nation^  or  language,  quotha  ?  Under  what  go- 
vernance, I  pray  you,  have  I  lived  for  the  last 
half  century?  What  language  hath  breathed 
in  mine  ears  the  words  of  kindness?  What 
■overeign  hath  been  my  liege.  What  laws  have 
been  my  protection  ?  Why,  even  those  of  this 
fiair  island  of  Britain,  whose  air  I  have  respired 
In  peace,  and  whose  earth  will  shortly  shelter 
the  dust  that  hath  so  long  burthened  her  soil ! 
My  home  hath  been  among  you-*my  happiness 
among  you ;  the  gold  and  the  silver  I  have 
amassed  were  earned  out  of  the  havings  of 
Englishmen.  Who,  therefore,  shall  dispute  the 
JQ^ce  which  would  award  to  these,  my  benefac^ 
inir%,  a  fraction  of  the  all  I  owe  them  ?" 

^*  Nevertheless,"  replied  the  notary,  unmoved 
by  the  old  man's  generous  enthusiasm,  <'  the  law 
looks  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  the  testamentary 
caprices  of  old  age.  The  pretext  of  heirship  is 
apt  to  be  favoured  by  the  grave  personages  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  distribution  of  property." 

**  Away  with  you !  To  no  person  or  personage, 
liowsoever  grave,  howsoever  influential,  is  en- 
trusted the  distribution  of  property,  over  which 
the  lawful  possessor  hath  exercised  the  right  of 
either  gift  or  bequest  I"  exclaimed  Balthasar. 
*^  My  estate  came  not  by  inheritance — my  estate 
is  no  lifehold  possession,  to  be  derived  by  my 
posterity  from  my  ancestry  through  my  transi- 
tory enjoyment.  This  good  house  over  my 
head— yopder  field  basking  in  the  sunshine — are 


mine  by  no  kingly  or  queenly  grant,  to  some 
far-off  progenitors,  in  requital  of  his  partisanship, 
or  in  guerdon  for  his  servility.  I  worked  for 
them— I  drudged  for  them — I  spared  for  them ; 
I  bought  them,  little  by  little,  field  by  field,  with 
the  earnings  for  which  I  sacrificed  my  morning 
rest,  my  midnight  slumber.  And  are  not  these 
mine  to  dispose  of  ?  Think  you  I  would  have 
submitted  to  labour  while  others  were  sleeping, 
or  to  fast  when  others  were  feasting,  save  in  the 
certitude  that  the  fruit  of  my  toils  was  to  lie  at 
my  own  absolute  disposal  ?" 

'*  Perhaps  not — probably  not  ;  but  the  grave, 
Master  Balthazar,  is  a  gulf  that  swalloweth  up 
a  man's  thoughts  and  resolves.  The  coffin-lid 
closeth  over  him,  and  his  place  knoweth  him  no 
longer.  The  jurisprudence  of  the  country  pro- 
videth  a  mind  for  those  who  are  no  longer  ca- 
pable of  reflection  ;  and  so  soon  as  you  are  de- 
barred by  the  great  decree  of  Nature  from  advo- 
cating your  own  cause,  my  word  upon  it,  the 
Queen's  learned  bench  will  determine." 

*^  Wkat  will  it  determine  ?  That  a  man  may 
not  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  ?"  screamed 
Balthazar,  harassed  beyond  his  patience. 

'^  That  a  man  may  not  do  what  he  likes  with 
his  own  when  he  hath  outlived  the  faculties  that 
ought  to  govern  his  likings  and  mislik^ngs," 
replied  the  notary,  calmly  taking  the  pen  from 
his  ear,  and  replacing  it  in  the  standish. 

'^  God's  death  !  Would  you  assert  me  to  be  id 
my  dotage  ?— would  you  declare  me  non  conpof 
mentis  ?"  vociferated  the  old  Spaniard,  while  his 
brow  contracted,  and  his  lips  grew  livid  with  rage. 

"  Would  /  assert  ?  would  /  declare  ?  Heaven'i 
mercy  and  justice  forbid  !"  replied  Master 
Ebenezer,  in  a  tone  of  deprecation.  "  But  what 
are  my  poor  assertions  to  the  purpose— more 
especially  while  your  worshipful  self  is  here  in 
the  flesh,  to  prove  your  own  lucidity  of  intellect? 
No,  Master  Balthazar!  It  is  when  the  hell 
hath  tolled,  and  the  stone  been  rolled  to  the 
mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  that  those  who  come 
after  you  will,  perforce  of  bribery  or  persuasion, 
induce  such  evidence  of  singularity  of  mannen 
and  customs  as  would  assuredly  determine  any 
court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom  to  set  aside  the 
will  which  you  are  now  troubling  yourself  to 
dictate  to  my  humble  transcription." 

^'  Set  aside,  on  plea  of  aberration  of  intellect, 
a  will  expressly  setting  forth,  in  the  preamble, 
that  J,  Balthazar  Sanchez,  native  of  the  king- 
dom of  Castile,  some  time  oomfit-roaker  to  hii 
most  Catholic  Majesty,  Don  Philip  II.,  and  now 
resident  in  the  parish  of  Totenham  Cross,  by 
London,  being  in  a  sound  state  of  body  and 
mind,  do  give  and  bequeath— I  say.  Matter 
Notary,  being  In  a  sound  state  of  body  and  mind 
^~in  a  sound  state  of  body  and  mind;  is  it  not 
so  set  down  ?" 

"  It  is,"  replied  Ebenezer,  somewhat  orer- 
awed  by  his  vehemence.  **  Nevertheless,  it  were 
no  difficult  matter  to  prove,  good  sir,"  be  con- 
tinued, taking  advantage  of  the  old  Spaniards 
loss  of  breath, '« that,  on  the  6th  day  of  Jiin«^ 
in  the   year  of  grace,  1601^  wherein  you  sre 
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pleated  thus  to  record  the  Bonndness  of  your 
body  and  mind,  the  said  body  had  been^  for  the 
first  time  in  your  mortal  life,  visited  by  indica. 
tions  of  no  less  fatal  a  distemper  than  paralysis 
of  the  lower  limbs  !" 

'<'Tis  falser  cried  Balthazar,  starting  up; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  long  brocaded  wrapping, 
g^own  in  which  he  was  enveloped,  standing  for  a 
moment  erect,  with  no  other  support  than  the 
pressure  of  his  shrivelled  hand  upon  the  table — 
«  'Tis  utterly  false  !" 

"  Then,  old  Dosem  of  the  Market  Place  lies 
in  his  teeth,"  muttered  the  notary,  between  his 
own.  "  At  least,"  he  resumed  aloud,  "  you  will 
admit  that  you  have  recently  received  leechcraft 
at  his  hands." 

^^  I  sent  for  the  meddling  numscull  to  adminis. 
ter  a  cataplasm  to  the  shoulder  of  2^ra  yonder," 
cried  Sanchez,  pointing  to  a  fine  Spanish  pointer 
that  lay  on  a  rug  beside  his  escritoir — ''the 
poor  beast  having  been  hurt  by  the  awkwardness 
of  my  nephew-in-law.  Sir  Camaby,  who  stumbled 
over  her  with  the  cup  of  scalding  diet-drink  he 
was  officiously  hastening  to  offer  me.  But  I  see 
how  'tis  1  The  whole  batch  of  you  are  in  league 
against  me !  The  ass,  my  nephew-in-law,  will 
suborn  the  paltry  compounder  of  boluses  to 
swear  that,  at  the  period  of  inditing  my  will,  I 
was  infirm  of  body ;  and  my  some  time  agent 
and  scrivener,  Master  Ebenezer  Trackit,  to  prove 
that  I  was  infirm  of  mind  !  My  household  ser- 
Tants^will  testify  that  these  two  sapient  wit- 
nesses were  admitted  to  my  privacy ;  and  the 
law  of  the  kingdom  will  forthwith  issue  a 
posthumous  statute  of  lunacy  against  a  man 
whose  head  is  as  clear  as  its  own,  and  whose 
conscience  clearer ;  and  thus  my  will  is  to  be 
defeated ;  the  poor  mulcted  of  their  rights ;  and 
the  jackanapes,  Sir  Camaby  Savile  (who  married 
with  a  comfit-maker's  grand-niece  in  hopes  of 
appropriating  his  houses  and  lands  as  heir-at- 
law)  will  be  enabled  to  sport  twentynew  doublets 
per  month  instead  of  ten ;  while  my  lady,  his 
wife,  flaunts  it  at  Court,  as  brave  as  the  best 
gentlewoman  born !  Tfaith  'tis  enough  to  drive 
a  man  mad  or  into  his  gp-ave,  to  think  on't !" 

''Compose  yourself,  good  Master  Sanchez— i 
eompose  yourself,"  ejaculated  the  cunning  notary. 
**  All  that  you  apprehend  may  be  obviated, 
provided  you  take  due  care  in  the  wording  of 
jour  bequest ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  selection  of 
the  gentlemen  of  trust  to  whom  you  propose  to 
bequeath  the  execution  of  your  will.  Let  them 
be  such  as  Sir  Camaby  Savile  may  not  overmatch 
In  cunning  or  authority.  For  the  latter^  if  I 
nay  presume  to  suggest,  let  the  Chancellor  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, whoever  may  fill  that  honourable  and 
sacred  function,  be  two  of  the  four  trastees  of 
the  purposed  charity.  For  the  remaining  two, 
1  would  fain  suggest,  under  submission  to  your 
better  judgment,  the  Rector  of  Totenham,  as 
being  especially  interested  in  bettering  the  con- 
dition  of  its  parish  poor ;  and  my  humble  self, 
of  all  men  living,  best  able  to  prove  be- 
fore her  Majesty's  eonrta  of  justice  the  sanity  of  , 


the  worshipful  testator,  and  the  motives  of  the 
bequest." 

"  Good  faith  !  then  slight  evidence  may  suf- 
fice !"  cried  old  Sanchez,  with  a  sneer.  "  For 
what  know  ye  of  my  motives  ?  and  how,  pray, 
are  you  to  prove  to  the  Consistory  Court  that  I 
am  not  a  crack-brained  humorist,  intent  upon 
defrauding  my  rightful  heirs  for  the  sake  of  a 
whimsy  ?" 

Master  Ebenezer  Trackit  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. His  client  was  hard  to  please.  He  would 
neither  submit  to  be  suspected  of  imbecility,  nor 
to  be  asserted  of  sound  intellect. 

"  Nevertheless,"  resumed  the  fractious  gentle- 
man^ ashamed,  perhaps,  of  his  own  petulance — "  I 
must,  perforce,  content  myself  with  such  instm- 
ments  as  Providence  affords  me.  It  may  further 
the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose,  that  a  petti- 
fogging lawyer  is  interested  in  the  scheme.  For 
the  sake  of  public  influence,  therefore.  Master 
Trackit,  inscribe,  as  trustees  of  the  charity,  the 
names  of  the  two  officials  highest  in  authority  in 
Church  and  State  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  profes. 
sional  zeal,  the  vicar  and  the  attomey.  Put 
your  finger  in  the  pie,  since  I  perceive  that  the 
pie  will  else  be  marred  in  the  baking." 

Master  Trackit  hastened  to  vindicate  himself. 
His  honoured  patron  wholly  misjudged  him. 
He  had  no  wish  to  be  included  in  the  trusteeship 
— no  desire  to  assist  in  making  or  marring  the  act 
so  ignobly  stigmatized  by  its  benevolent  deviser. 

"Be  it  as  I  have  said,"  cried  Balthazar, 
weary  of  the  altercation  ;  "  and  now,  be  off  with 
you  to  your  desk.  By  this  hour  to-morrow,  let 
the  parchment  be  fairly  engrossed ;  and,  when 
we  have  read  it  over  together,  ere  my  signs, 
tnre  and  signet  be  affixed,  in  presence  of  such 
fitting  witnesses  as  I  shall  summon  for  the  pur. 
pose,  you,  in  your  turn.  Master  Notary,  must 
listen  to  the  recital  of  the  early  history  of  my 
life." 

Ebenezer  started  in  delighted  astonishment. 

"  Seeing  that,  as  you  may  have  to  testify  of 
me,  and  my  secret  springs  «>f  action,  it  is  at  least 
fitting  you  should  know  the  man  of  whom  you 
may  have  to  speak ;  and  of  whom,  whether  Jew 
or  Gentile,  sinner  or  saint,  at  present  you  know 
no  more  than  that  he  was  a  native  of  Old  Castile, 
and  sometime  oomfit-maker  to  his  most  Catholic 
Majesty,  Don  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  of  blessed 
memory,  as  in  my  will  set  down." 

"  And  a  dutiful  and  faithful  subject  of  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  England,  whom  (}od  preserve !" 
added  the  notary,  with  professional  precision. 

"  That  as  it  may  be !"  muttered  Balthazar 
Sanchez ;  while  Ebenezer  gathered  up  his  papersi 
rose  deliberately  from  his  high-backed  chair^ 
and  looked  round  in  search  of  his  trencher-cap. 
"  Meanwhile,  be  diligent.  To-morrow,  sir,  at 
three  of  the  afternoon; — to-day,  God  speed 
you." 

As  the  notary  emerged  from  the  gateway  of 
Master  Balthazar's  mansion,  (whereon,  from 
privilege  of  place,  as  honorary  comfit-maker  to 
the  Court,  the  arms  of  England  were  emblazoned 
with>n  a  garter^  having  a  lion  and  griffin  for 
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eupporters,  and  the  initials  ^*  £•  R."  annexed^  in 
honour  of  her  gracious  Majesty  the  Queen^  as 
may  be  seen  even  at  this  present  writing^)*  no- 
thing could  exceed  his  exultation  at  the  prospect 
of  penetrating  into  the  mysterious  fortunes  of 
an  individual^  concerning  whom  so  much  had 
been  said  and  surmised  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  Master  Balthazer  Sanchez.  The  prospect  of 
becoming  trustee  of  his  munificent  donation^  in* 
eluding  right  of  attorneyship,  and  chance  of 
litigation  of  the  same^  was  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  such  an  insight  into  his  private  history 
as  would  enable  him,  from  that  day  forth  and 
for  evermore,  to  taunt  and  tantalize,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  inquisitive  soul  of  his  gabbling  helpmate^ 
Mistress  Dorothy  Trackit.  On  this  score,  how- 
ever, the  notary  reckoned  without  his  host ;  for, 
on  resuming  his  seat  in  the  dingy  parlour  of 
his  client  the  following  day,  the  first  word 
uttered  by  Balthazar,  was  a  condition  of  secrecy, 
BO  solemn  as  to  appal  even  the  soul  of  a  notary. 
So  manifest,  indeed,  was  the  awe  of  poor  Ebe- 
nezer,  that  Master  Sanchez  instantly  invited 
him  to  reinforce  his  courage  by  a  deep  draught 
of  Malaga  wine,  of  which  two  kinds,  the  sweet 
and  the  dry,  stood  in  antique  flagons  on  the 
board;  and,  beside  them,  certain  parcel-gilt 
saucers  of  rare  confectionary,  compounded  pro- 
bably, under  the  personal  inspection  of  the  ven- 
erable host,  by  whom,  as  history  informs  us,  the 
noble  art  of  comfit-making  was  first  introduced 
into  the  realms  of  Britain. 

'^  Taste^  I  pray  you,  of  yonder  candied  pis- 
tachio nuts,"  said  the  old  Spaniard,  with  a  smUe 
more  benevolent  than  he  had  hitherto  vouch- 
safed to  the  man  of  the  law.  "Their  flavour 
(which  hath  been  commended  of  more  kings, 
princes,  and  royal  personages,  than  there  are 
kemals  in  the  dish)  may  serve  to  take  oflF  the 
ill-taste  of  the  words  I  have  compelled  you  to 
utter.  On  this  especial  confection,  moreover. 
Master  Ebenezer,  is  founded  the  fabric  of  my 
fortunes!  By  this  rare  invention  did  your 
humble  servant  attract  the  notice  and  secure 
the  favour  of  that  memorable  prince,  on  whose 
dominions  the  sun  did  never  set,  but  on  whose 
mind  abided  impenetrable  darkness.  God  pity 
him  !— he  is  gone  to  his  dread  account ;  and, 
sinful  soul  as  I  am,  rather,  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, would  I  be  poor  Balthazar,  the  stewer  of 
pruins,  than  Don  Philip  of  Old  Spain  and  New, 
the  roaster  of  his  fellow-men !" 

The  notary  cast  an  anxious  glance  round  the 
chamber.  In  those  times,  sovereigns  were  not 
to  be  thus  lightly  judged.  Though  Elizabeth  of 
England  was  far  gone  in  moral  and  physical 
decay,  the  laws  slept  not,  the  scaffold  was  still 
active ;  nor  did  the  hangman,  like  the  old  com- 
fit-maker, hold  an  honorary  function  at  Court. 

"  Fear  not  V*  quoth  Balthazar,  replying  to  his 
look  of  mute  consternation.  *'  These  walls  are 
of  notable  thickness,  as  the  bills  of  cost  of  my 
masons  and  bricklayers  can  attest ;  seeing  that, 
in  my  orders  for  their  construction,  I  purposed 

*  The  home  occupied  by  Balthazar  Sanchez,  at  Tot- 
enhaiD,  is  now  the  Qeorge  and  Kitten  Ion. 


them  to  outlive  the  existence  of  many  a  more 
lordly  rooftree,  in  order  to  testify  of  the  poor 
comfit-maker  to  ages  yet  unborn.  Be  of  good 
cheer,  friend  £benezer»-no  eavesdroppers  are 
at  hand.  With  a  view  to  the  free  discussion  of 
the  matters  between  us,  I  have  dispatched,  hither 
and  thither,  the  varlets,  my  serving-men ;  and 
there  are  none  left  besides  ourselves  within  the 
lintel  of  my  door,  saving  deaf  Margery  the  cook- 
maid,  who  is  absorbed  in  her  afternoon  diversioo, 
mumbling  the  penitential  psalms  in  her  chim- 
ney comer,  while  she  basteth  the  roast  for  sup- 
per. We  are  as  safe,  man,  as  mice  in  a  malt- 
tub." 

Thus  re-assured.  Master  Ebenezer  filled  his 
mouth  once  more  with  the  pistachio  comfits 
pushed  towards  him,  in  their  saucer  of  golden 
filigree,  by  his  kindly  host ;  and,  reclining  against 
a  high-backed  ebony  chair,  which,  to  a  modem 
lounger,  would  be  an  instrument  of  torture,  as- 
sumed an  attentive  attitude,  while  Master  Hal- 
thazar  Sanchez  cleared  his  throat,  and  delivered 
himself  as  follows  :-— 

<'  Allow  me  to  preface  the  history  of  my  birth 
by  that  of  my  earliest  consciousness.  The  first 
thing  I  remember  is  tender  entreatment  in  a 
small  farm-house,  pleasantly  situated  some  four 
leagues  from  Madrid,  between  a  straggling  wood 
and  a  shallow  river,  which  afforded  endless  varie- 
ties of  sport  and  pastime.  The  old  farmer  and  his 
wife  who  fed  and  clothed  me«  spoke  of  me,  among 
our  scanty  neighbours,  as  the  orphan  of  a  de- 
ceased kinsman  ;  but  so  indulgent  were  they  in 
their  care,  that,  even  in  those  years  when  the 
heart  of  childhood  hungers  and  thirsts  after  pa- 
rental tenderness,  I  never  seemed  to  miss  the 
fondness  of  father  or  mother ;  not  that  I  was  in- 
dlscretly  pampered — the  habits  of  the  place  were 
humble  and  frugal — ^but  1  was  a  healthy  happy 
child,  left  to  the  free  use  of  my  limbs,  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  earth,  air,  and  water.  The  river, 
with  its  bulrushes  for  spears,  its  spotted  trout  for 
sport — the  wood  with  its  wild  fruits,  wild  flow- 
ers, wild  squirrels,  wilder  song-birds — were  mine 
to  have  if  not  to  hold.  1  was  allowed  to  wander 
at  will ;  to  see  the  sun  go  down  and  rise  again 
unchanged  on  the  morrow  ;  the  moon  vanish  and 
re-appear  with  an  altered  face ;  the  stars  revolve 
and  re-revolve,  the  same,  yet  ever  varying.  There 
was  no  one  to  molest  me  with  restrictions,  nor 
plague  me  with  learning ;  no  doating  mother  to 
shriek  when  I  approached  the  margin  of  the 
stream,  or  fall  into  a  swoon  if  I  (dimbed  the 
lofty  cork-trees  in  search  of  a  finch's  nest :  there 
was  not  a  soul,  in  short,  to  interpose  betwixt  me 
and  our  universal  Mother,  Almighty  Natare. 
Failing  the  ordinary  ties  of  tenderness,  1  looked 
accordingly  into  her  eyes  for  smiles — I  hungnpon 
her  lips  for  love— I  clung  to  her  bosom  for  nonr- 
ishment  and  joy.  I  was  alone  with  her — alone  in 
a  desert— alone  at  that  holy  age  when  there  is 
bliss  unmingled  with  awe  in  utter  solitude. 

'<  It  did  not  then  occur  to  me  to  inquire  why 
I  was  never  called  upon  to  assist  the  labours  of 
Pepito  and  Dolores — why  all  around  me  were 
toiling,  and  1  at  rest.  I  perceived  only  that  these 
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indalgent  people  had  authority  over  me,  which, 
when  it  suited  them,  they  could  exercise ;  for 
once,  when  gazing  at  a  far.o£f  line  of  mountains 
bordering  the  horizon,  I  expressed  a  wish  to  ex- 
plore their  summits,  and  announced  my  intention 
of  being  off  some  summer-day  on  an  excursion 
into  the  Sierra,  the  old  people  denied  me  so  re- 
solutely, that  I  found  my  purpose  was  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  truancy. 

'^ '  Is  not  the  air  good,  and  are  not  the  woods 
hereabouts  green  enow  for  thy  liking,  child  ?' 
demanded  old  Pepito,  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth.  '  Beware,  Balthazar,  beware  !  A  league's 
space  from  our  humble  gates,  and  there  is  no 
safety  for  thee  on  earth !  Abide  with  us  in  peace 
and  safety;  or  depart,  and  die  the  death  of  a  dog.' 

**  There  was  something  so  emphatic  in  the  old 
man's  words  and  looks,  that,  though  his  threat 
was  mere  unsupported  assertion,  it  sunk  deep 
into  my  heart.  I  prepared  myself  for  obedience, 
with  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child  ;  but  the  fol. 
lowing  day  Dolores^  as  if  compassionating  my 
restlessness,  bade  me  array  myself  in  my  best  and 
accompany  her  to  church,  whither  she  had  never 
yet  suffered  me  to  bear  her  company.  The  farm 
was  a  solitary  place,  remote  from  village  or  ham- 
let ;  and  the  chapel,  to  which  the  good  woman 
was  accustomed  to  repair  for  the  performance'of 
her  devotions,  was  attached  to  the  conu^d^of 
Sancta  Benedicta,  situated  about  half  s^^gue 
higher  up  the  Manzanarea.  In  the  course' of  my 
solitary  excursion  I  had  often  looked  with  awe 
upon  its  moated  parapet.  There  was  something 
in  the  lofty  walls,  rising  almost  to  the  level  of 
the  domed  turret  tops,  and,  above  all,  in  the 
huge  black  iron  cross,  surmounting  the  entrance, 
which  spoke  wonders  to  my  imagination.  Wan- 
dering near  it  at  eventide,  I  had  listened 
with  deep  emotion  to  the  tolling  of  the  Angelus; 
and  at  times  even  caught  the  solemn  diapason 
of  the  choir,  chanting  their  evening  hymn  to  the 
Virgin.  The  nuns  (named  with  deep  reverence 
by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  as  healers  of  their 
ills  and  comforters  of  their  tribulations)  repre- 
sented to  my  mind  a  species  of  lesser  divinities, 
the  invisible  origin  of  mighty  and  manifold  good. 
Often  had  1  longed  to  look  on  the  unimaginable 
faces  of  those  whose  lips  emitted  sounds  of  such 
etherial  sweetness,  and  whose  lives  were  gentle 
as  their  voices ;  and  when,  following  the  steps  of 
Dolores,  I  entered  the  narrow  wicket,  crossed 
the  silent  court,  and  slipped  into  the  vast  chapel, 
where  only  a  few  country  people  were  kneeling 
on  the  marble  pavement,  (the  nuns  being  con- 
cealed from  sight  behind  the  sweeping  green 
curtains  of  the  choir,)  so  overpowering  to  my 
senses  was  the  influence  of  the  rolling  music  of 
the  organ,  the  fragrant  clouds  of  frankincense,  the 
gorgeous  ceiling  of  the  gilded  domes,  and  the 
deserted  solitude  of  the  aisles,  that^  by  an  impul- 
sive movement,  I  dropped  on  my  knees  upon 
the  marble  floor  beside  my  conductress;  raising 
my  hands,  and  calling  in  spirit  on  the  name  of 
God,  as  1  had  often  done  amid  the  green  soli- 
tudes of  the  forest,  or  under  the  overarching 
canopy  of  heaven. 


"  It  was  no  small  disappointment,  nevertheless, 
that  a  glimpse  of  my  terrestial  angels  was  denied 
me ;  and  when,  at  length,  a  mumbling,  greasy- 
faced,  old  gentleman  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
with  a  superabundance  of  groansand  gestures,  be- 
gan to  preach  the  religion  of  persecution-^of 
flames,  faggots,  and  eternal  damnation — the 
spell  of  my  piety  was  dissolved,  and  right  glad 
was  I  when  the  cessation  of  his  discourse  entitled 
my  companion  to  make  her  exist  from  the  chapel. 
To  my  surprise,  instead  of  recrossing  the  court- 
yard towards  the  wicket,  Dolores  made  towards 
a  side  door,  and  entered  a  damp  vestibule.  She 
had  business,  it  appeared,  with  the  Superior.  An 
aged  nun  offered  to  conduct  her  to  the  Mother 
Abbess'  sanctuary,  bidding  me  abide  quietly 
behind ;  and  so  little  4id  this  first  interview  with 
one  of  my  cloistered  angels  tend  to  stimulate 
my  curiosity,  that  it  afforded  me  small  pleasure 
when,  after  ten  minute's  absence,  the  conductress 
of  Dolores  returned,  and  bade  me  follow  her  to 
the  presence  of  the  Superior. 

'' '  Put  off  thy  cap  and  shoes,  child,'  was  the 
admonition  of  the  old  lay  sister,  as  we  reached 
the  door ;  and,  thus  abjectly  prepared,  I  entered 
a  suite  of  chambers  which,  to  eyes  familiar 
with  the  bare  walls  and  rude  rafters  of  Pepito's 
farm,  appeared  secondary  only  to  the  temple 
from  which  I  had  recently  emerged.  A  succes* 
sion  of  lofty  doors  of  polished  wood,  incased  in 
white  or  black  marble,  heavily  but  richly  carved^ 
gave  us  access  through  several  chambers  hung  with 
tapestry,  whereon,  to  my  inexperienced  eyes,  the 
figures  seemed  endowed  with  life  and  motion,  till 
we  reached  a  small  oratory,  the  stained  windows 
of  which  diffused  a  supernatural  hue  over  a  tall 
cross  of  ebony,  supporting  the  tortured  body  of 
the  Redeemer,  sculptured  in  the  purest  ivory. 
I  forgot  to  tender  my  obeisance  to  the  presiding 
mistress  of  the  place,  so  thoroughly  was  my  at- 
tention absorbed  by  the  saintly  sweetness  of  that 
dying  countenance,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  work. 

*' '  On  thy  knees,  boy,  to  the  reverend  Superior, 
ejaculated  Dolores.  But  the  boy  heard  her  not. 
His  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  crucifix. 

^f  <  Your  Reverence  sees,'  exclaimed  Dolores^ 
'  if  such  be  the  first  impression,  what  may  not 
be  anticipated  from  a  continuous  residence  in  the 
community  !  Snatch,  madam,  O  snatch  this  brand 
from  the  fire  !  This  boy's  sole  chance  of  safety 
on  earth,  of  salvation  hereafter,  lies  infindingshel- 
ter  under  the  roof  of  the  daughters  of  heaven ! 
Another  week,  and  the  restlessness  of  his  hu- 
mour will  bring  him  within  reach  of  his  enemies.' 
'^  Instead  of  replying,  the  Abbess  kept  deliber- 
ately surveying  me;  while  1,  in  return,  gazed 
with  wondering  admiration  upon  the  lofty  figure 
and  commanding  countenance,  set  off  by  the  rich 
robing  of  her  high  vocation. 

'* '  Be  it  so,'  said  she,  at  length :  ^  I  adopt  thee, 
little  outcast,  into  our  house.  Let  him.be  taken 
to  the  confectionary^  where  sisters  Clara  and 
Ofilia  will  forthwith  instruct  him  in  ^the  my- 
steries which  have  rendered  our  convent  famous 
among  the  banquetries  of  St  Udefonso.' 
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'^  ^  Kneel^  child — kneel^  and  crave  the  hlessing 
of  thy  benefactress !'  cried  Dolores^  apparently 
overcome  with  joy  at  the  prospects  unfolding  for 
her  protege ;  and^  though  sorely  puzzled  to  con- 
ceive what  peculiar  advantage  I  was  to  derive 
from  the  protection  conceded,  or  what  might  be 
the  nature  of  the  mysteries  into  which  I  was  to 
be  inaugurated — so  awe-inspiring  was  the  aspect 
of  the  towering  Lady  Abbess^  arrayed  in  her 
stole  and  cross  of  office— that  down  1  went  at  her 
feet,  while  with  her  shrivelled  hand  imposed  upon 
my  headj  she  pronounced  her  benediction. 

'^  On  striking  lightly  on  a  bell  of  golden  fret- 
work, appended  to  the  desk  of  the  oratory,  the 
lay  sister  again  appeared  to  conduct  us  forth  ; 
and,  after  threading  an  infinity  of  gloomy  pas- 
sages^ we  suddenly  found  ourselves  In  an  airy 
vaulted  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  was  of  the 
tessellated  marble  of  the  country,  with  scattered 
tables  of  the  same  costly  material^  whereat  sat 
divers  sisters  of  the  order,  enrobed  with  scrupu- 
lous neatness — one  shredding  rose-leaves  into  a 
wicker  basket,  another  carefully  separating  the 
petals  of  a  heap  of  orange  blossoms,  a  third  pour- 
ing clarified  honey  through  a  sieve  of  snow-white 
lawn;  while  several  others  stood  beside  little 
stoves  or  furnaces,  slowly  stirring  certain  deli- 
cate confections,  the  aroma  of  which  imparted  a 
most  appetizing  flavour  to  the  atmosphere.  Such 
was  the  confectionary  of  the  convent  of  Sanota 
Benedicta;  and,  young  and  ignorant  as  I  was, 
the  processes  in  progress  around  me,  and  the 
death.like  silence  in  which  they  were  performed, 
were  almost  as  startling  as  the  crucibles  and 
alembics  of  an  alchymist. 

^*  The  object  of  my  presence  there  was  soon  ex- 
plained ;  and,  though  the  glances  cast  upon  me 
by  sisters  Ofilia  and  Clara,  to  whose  bands  I 
had  been  commended  by  the  Abbess,  were  far 
from  conciliating,  I  was  too  much  overpowered 
by  the  novelty  of  the  scene  to  offer  much  oppo- 
sition, when  my  fostermother  took  leave  of  me 
on  her  departure,  promising  to  furnish  me  on 
the  morrow  with  my  scanty  wardrobe,  and  ex- 
horting me  to  be  docile  and  submissive. 

*' '  But  I  shall  return  to  the  farm-»I  shall  soon 
return  to  the  farm  ?'  I  demanded,  clinging  to 
her  hand. 

"  Dolores  shook  her  head. 

" '  Nay,  but  1  must  and  will  return,'  cried  I. 
'  My  garden — my  faithful  dog — my  poor  thrush 
-—my' 

''  *  They  shall  be  cared  for,  Balthazar,'  replied 
my  fostermother,  with  a  sadder  countenance  than 
I  had  ever  seen  her  wear ;  *  but  I  know  thee  too 
well,  boy,  and  love  thee  too  well,  to  renew  for 
thee  an  enjoyment  of  a  lawless  liberty,  such  as 
would  surely  lead  to  thy  destruction.' 

''  In  vain  were  my  remonstrances.  The  more  I 
entreated,  the  more  Dolores  hastened  her  depart- 
ure, lest  my  reluctance  should  dispose  the  good 
nuns  harshly  towards  me ;  and  no  sooner  was  she 
gone,  than  the  lay  sisters  gave  me  over  in  charge 
to  the  old  gardener  of  the  convent,  whose  hovel 
was  to  be  my  sleeping-apartment.  Tonsured, 
bathed,  and  dad  in  the  linen  ephod  of  a  noyice^ 


I  was  re- admitted  on  the  morrow  to  the  presence 
of  my  instructresses,  and  entrusted  with  the 
grating  of  some  ripe  citron  peels,  the  delicats 
fragrance  of  which  almost  reconciled  me  to  the 
task. 

^^  Fear  not ;  I  am  not  about  to  inaugurate  you, 
good  Master  Ebenezer,  into  the  arts  and  myste- 
ries of  my  calling.  Suffice  it  that,  as  in  all  other 
apprenticeships,  that  which  at  first  diverted  me 
as  a  sport,  as  a  task  grew  tedious.  I  soon 
loathed  the  close  confinement  imposed  upon  me 
— the  heated  and  sickly  atmosphere  of  the  con- 
fectiooary — the  penances  imposed  on  me  for  tri- 
fling  blunders — the  cuffs  bestowed  when  some 
vessel  or  implement  of  silver  was  presented  tar- 
nished to  the  discriminating  eye  of  sister  Ofilia. 
My  young  limbs  burned  to  refresh  themselves  in 
the  limpid  brook-— my  young  heart  to  expand, 
according  to  its  wont,  amid  the  summer  lea?es 
and  joyous  birds.  My  sole  recreation  consisted 
in  an  occasional  hour's  labour  with  old  Pedro  in 
the  convent  garden ;  the  high  walls  of  which 
caused  even  the  poor  plants  and  flowers  to  spiodle 
up  towards  the  blessed  light  of  the  sky,  even  as 
my  own  soul  was  aspiring  towards  a  happier 
sphere. 

'*  Idle  were  my  repiningsj!  Easy  as  had  been  my 
ingress  to  the  convent,  egress  was  impossible. 
A  rash  attempt  at  escape  was  punished,  not  only 
with  the  discipline,  but  with  a  month's  confine- 
ment in  a  solitary  cell ;  and  so  happy  were  the 
results  of  my  seclusion,  that,  on  the  cessation  of 
my  punishment,  I  began  to  find  evjen  the  air  of 
the  confectionary  balmy,  and  [the  gossip  of  the 
old  nuns,  cheering.  From  that  period,  all  inter- 
course with  poor  Dolores  (who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  visit  the  convent  on  Sabbaths  and 
feast  days)  was  denied  me ;  wisely,  perhaps ;  for 
the  less  I  recurred  to  the  farm,  and  its  rural 
freedom,  the  better  I  was  likely  to  content  my- 
self with  the  narrow  limits  and  formal  platbands 
of  Sancta  Benedicta,  with  silent  hosts  of  white- 
robed  sisters  gliding  like  ghosts  along  the  dim 
alleys. 

*'  Meanwhile,  my  education  progressed.  I  was 
instructed,  not  only  in  the  secrets  of  the  confec- 
tionary, but  the  grand  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
faith.  I  became  a  devout  Catholic,  as  well  as 
an  expert  comfit-maker.  On  my  entrance  into 
the  convent,  I  was  scarcely  ten  years  old  ;  and, 
ere  I  attained  my  fifteenth  year,  even  the  en?y 
of  sisters  Clara  and  Ofilia  admitted  me  to  be  s 
master  of  my  art.  Already,  I  had  defied  them 
by  more  than  one  ch^f-d'oeuvreof  inventive  genius 
especially  by  certain  comfits  of  candied  pistadiie 
nuts,  scented  with  amber,  and  enrolled  in  leaf  of 
gold,  concocted  as  an  express  token  of  duty  to 
the  Lady  Abbess,  when  she  di^atched  her  annual 
offering  of  confectionary  to  the  most  reverend 
Archbishop  of  Toledo.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  the 
older  I  grew,  and  the  more  I  excelled,  the  more 
I  was  thwarted  and  macerated  ;  and  thoagh  1 
had  now  tamed  down  my  spirit  so  as  to  submit 
unresistingly  to  the  heavy  penances  imposed 
upon  me,  I  sometimes  cursed  my  life  for  rery 
bitterness. 
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*'  One  day  when,  after  having  suffered  some 
sjrrup  to  ]o8e  its  colour  on  the  stove,  of  which 
sister  Clara  was  in  need  for  the  candying  of  some 
double  violets,  whereof  it  was  her  custom  to 
forward  a  gift  every  spring  to  an  eminent  canon 
of  the  Church  of  Oviedo,  a  distant  kinsman  of 
her  own,  (or,  as  the  old  gardener,  Pedro,  had 
hinted  to  me,  her  unavowed  son,)  I  was  sud- 
denly summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Superior, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  many  months.  Satis- 
fied that  I  was  about  to  undergo  a  severe  repri> 
mand,  and,  probably,  some  new  mode  of  penance, 
I  could  scarcely  conceal  my  sullenness,  as,  with 
downcast  eyes,  I  entered  her  august  presence, 
and  kneeled  down  to  receive  the  signification  of 
her  pleasure.  ' 

*' '  Balthazar,  my  poor  lad,'  said  she,  addressing 
me  in  a  tone  of  more  amenity  than  was  her  wont, 
'I  have  grievous  tidings  to  communicate  to 
thee.' 

"  Instantly  recurring  to  the  farm,  and  those  its 
inmates,  who  had  supplied  the  place  of  kins- 
manship  to  my  childhood,  I  hazarded  in  an 
inquiring  tone  the  names  of  Pepitoand  Dolores. 

" '  They  are  well,  or  I,  at  least,  have  no  news 
of  their  mischance,'  said  the  Abbess,  with  digni- 
fied contempt.  '  The  intelligence  1  would  un- 
fold, boy,  is  of  far  more  cruel  import  than  the 
decease  of  a  Castilian  peasant.  An  unhappy 
change  has  occurred  in  thy  destinies,  Balthazar ; 
thou  art  about  to  quit  the  convent.' 

*'  My  heart  leapt  within  me  at  the  word. 

"'For  ifrcr.'' persisted  the  Abbess,  in  a  se- 
pulchral tone — discerning,  perhaps,  the  levity 
with  which  I  was  hearkening  to  her  announce- 
ment. 

«*  My  countenance  again  brightened ;  but  I 
judiciously  concealed  my  joy,  by  inclining  my 
head  towards  the  earth ;  and,  conceiving  that 
her  denunciation  had  now  taken  proper  effect, 
the  Abbess  attempted  to  neutralize  the  terrors 
of  her  intelligence. 

" '  1  own  to  thee,  my  son,'  she  resumed, '  that 
even  wert  thou  not  summoned  hence  by  im- 
pregnable authority,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
prolong  much  longer  thy  sojourn  within  these 
sacred  gates,  whence  those  of  thy  sex  are,  by 
the  vow  of  our  holy  order,  rigorously  excluded. 
Thou  art  no  longer  a  child  Balthazar,'  (God 
knows,  the  venerable  lady  and  her  coadjutresses 
had  treated  me  as  nothing  else !)  '  and,  in  re- 
gard to  thine  advancing  years,  I  had  purposed 
to  dispose  of  thee  at  Whitsuntide  in  the  house- 
hold of  my  grandnephew,  the  Bishop  of  Leon. 
But  heaven  is  above  all!  Thy  destinies  are 
removed  out  of  my  hands ;  and  I  am  forced,  my 
poor  youth,  to  leave  half  accomplished  the  good 
deed  of  thy  conversion,  and  surrender  thee  to 
the  perils  and  dangers  of  the  world.' 

"  Dear  perils !  blessed  dangers !  how  the  mere 
menace  caused  my  young  blood  to  thrill !  The 
only  perils  I  could  figure  to  myself  were  those 
by  wood  or  wave,  avalanches,  mountain  torrents, 
and  sea  storms,  such  as  I  had  read  of  in  the 
lives  of  the  saints. 

<' '  In  a  word^  Balthasar/  said  the  old  lady^ 


who  had  favoured  me  with  so  many,  '  thou  art 
away  to  court !' 

''  Involuntarily  I  raised  my  joyous  face  to  gaze 
open-mouthed  on  the  Superior. 

•' '  The  Prince  of  Asturias,  whom  the  mother 
of  God  and  her  blessed  saints  preserve,'  quoth 
she,  ^  hath  sent  for  thee  to  St  lldefonso.' 

^'*  For  me,  madam  ! — the  Infant  hath  sent  for 
ME?"  was  all  I  could  articulate. 

"  '  A  grace  for  which  thou  art  indebted  to  my 
consideration,'  resumed  the  Abbess.  *  Some 
days  ago,  (the  very  evening  when  1  was  horror- 
struck  by  the  assertion  of  sister  Ofilia,  that  not- 
withstanding her  express  prohibition,  thou  hadst 
twice  been  seen  lurking  near  the  garden  whereto 
the  sisters  of  the  house  are  admitted  for  their 
hour  of  recreation,)  an  express  arrived  here 
from  my  noble  kinsman,  the  Archbishop,  re- 
quiring the  recipe  for  compounding  certain  com- 
fits of  pistachio  nuts, scented  with  amber,  whereof 
Don  Philip  had  partaken,  when,  being  seized  one 
day,  after  a  prolonged  sitting  of  the  council,  with 
a  cough^  from  irritation  and  exhaustion,  the  Arch- 
bishop dutifully  produced  his  comfit-box  till 
better  refreshment  was  forthcoming.  His  High- 
ness' palate,  Balthazar,  was  tickled  with  the 
flavour  of  that  idle  invention  of  thy  leisure  !' 

"  '  O  happy  comfits  ! — O  thrice  fortunate 
pistachios  !"  cried  1,  in  a  transport  of  loyalty. 

*'  ^  But  instead  of  contenting  myself  with  for« 
warding  to  my  lord  the  Archbishop,'  resumed 
the  Abbess^  *'  the  instructions  of  which  he  stood 
in  need,  I  acquainted  him  that  the  author  of  the 
auspicious  confection  was  wholly  at  his  service* 
His  Lordship,  it  appears,  hastened  to  make  the 
same  dutiful  tender  to  the  Prince  ;  and,  lo  !  I 
have  before  me  the  sign  manual  of  Don  Philip, 
attaching  thee,  from  this  day  forth,  at  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  reals  monthly,  to  the  service  of 
St  lldefonso.' " 

*'  Let  no  man  presume  to  opine  from  what 
quarter  will  blow  the  trade  wind  of  his  fortunes !" 
exclaimed  the  notary,  fancying  that  some  com. 
ment  was  required  of  him.  "  Promoted  at  Court 
per  favour  of  a  dish  of  comfits  !  The  Lord  be 
good  to  us  !  Parchment  and  pounce  are  little 
likely  to  speed  a  poor  English  sinner  so  far  as 
even  the  porter's  lodge  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Marry,  it  must  have  been  a  right  happy  day. 
Master  Balthazar,  that  set  you  free  from  the 
bondage  of  the  old  women  of  Sancta  Benedicta  ?'* 

*'  Sweet  and  sour  commingle  in  every  human 
triumph,"  replied  the  confectioner.  "  At  the 
moment  of  my  departure  for  Madrid,  laden  with 
the  gifts  and  good  wishes  of  my  benefactresses^ 
I  could  almost  have  wept  over  my  emancipation  ; 
and,  lo!  just  as  the  breath  of  the  free  air  without 
the  walls,  and  the  long-lost  sight  of  the  dancing 
waters  and  quivering  trees  began  to  restore  my 
consciousness  of  joy,  a  withered  hand  was  laid 
upon  my  bridle  rein,  and,  drawing  me  aside  out 
of  hearing  of  the  royal  courier  I  was  about  to 
accompany  to  St  lldefonso,  poor  Dolores  whis- 
pered a  word  of  warning  in  my  ear. 

'' '  I  received  thy  message,'  muttered  she,  'that 
the  peremptory  oommandii  laid  on  ^ee  admitted 
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of  no  leisure  for  a  vidt  to  the  farm ;  and  forth- 
with  hurried  hither  to  arrest  thy  departure. 
Balthazar  Sanchez !  Go  not,  O  go  not  to  Ma- 
drid! Avoid  St  Ildefonso!  Tremhle  at  the 
aspect  of  Don  Philip  of  Spain.  There  is  not  an 
hour's  safety  for  thee^  my  son^  after  quitting 
the  gates  of  this  convent !' 

'* '  Explain^  explain/  cried  I,  finding  that  the 
courier  was  growing  impatient. 

**  *  I  cannot — I  dare  not !  Life  and  death  are 
balanced  over  thy  head  by  a  single  hair ;  yet  can 
I  do  no  more  than  bid  thee  beware !'  faltered 
Dolores. 

<'In  a  few  incoherent  words  I  explained  the  per- 
emptory necessity  of  obedience  to  the  royal 
command,  referring  her  to  the  Lady  Abbess  for 
confirmation  of  my  assertion. 

*' '  Since  needs  must  then/  murmured  the  affec 
tionate  woman  with  a  sigh,  '  1  can  but  implore 
thee,  my  poor  Balthazar^  on  my  bended  knees^ 
to  keep  close  to  thy  vocation ;  divide  thy  days 
betwixt  thy  duty  and  thy  devotion ;  grow  not  an 
idle  wassaUer  like  the  rest,  nor  clap  hands  with 
chance-companions; — above  all,  range  not  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  the  palace.  There  are 
those  on  the  watch  to  do  thee  evil,  who,  for  dear 
life's  sake,  would  not  adventure  within  the  pur- 
lieus of  St  Ildefonso/ 

"  The  authority  of  the  King's  messenger  put  a 
dose  to  her  extraordinary  apostrophe  ;  and, 
great  as  was  my  amazement  at  the  good  woman's 
mysterious  vehemence,  my  attention  was  soon 
diverted  by  the  novelty  of  the  varied  scenes  that 
presented  themselves,  after  hurrying  from  her 
presence.  My  early  experience  was  comprised 
within  a  walk  of  the  farm — ^my  experience  of  the 
last  five  years  within  the  still  narrower  compass 
of  a  high-walled  garden ;  and  the  rapture  of  my 
soul,  in  gazing  once  more  upon  the  expanded  face 
of  Nature,  is  scarcely  to  be  described  in  words. 
The  royal  messenger — a  man  accustomed  to  sit 
in  saddle  three  hundred  days  of  the  year,  laughed 
outright  at  my  ecstasy  on  viewing  the  most  faml. 
liar  objects — a  willow  overhanging  a  brook,  a 
tree  engarlanded  with  ivy,  a  bank  overgrown 
with  wildflowers. 

" '  How  will  it  be  with  thee,  youngster,'  cried 
he,  ^  when  thou  beholdest  the  majestic  walls  of 
St  Ildefonso?' 

"  But  the  majestic  walls  of  St  Ildefonso  said  no- 
thing to  my  soul.  The  scene  was  but  an  enlarged 
portraiture  of  what  I  had  left  behind  at  Sancta 
Benedicta ;  and  there,  as  at  the  convent,  I  was 
doomed  to  yearn  after  green  fields  and  verdant 
forests,  and  all  the  cheerfulness  of  sylvan  free- 
dom. 

"  Such  satisfaction,  however,  as  courtly  advance- 
ment could  bestow,  was  lavished  on  me,  even  to 
prodigality.  Without  any  announcement  of  my 
arrival,  the  Prince  was  pleased  to  detect  the 
cunning  of  my  hand  in  the  very  first  collation 
served  up  to  the  royal  table  after  my  instalment, 
and  to  signify  his  approval,  by  requiring  that 
my  services  should  be  dedicated  to  his  sole  delect- 
ation. Overawed,  in  spite  of  myself,  by  the 
mysterious  denunciations  of  my  poor  foster. 


mother,  I  had  already  determined  to  confine 
myself  exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties ; 
and,  my  efforts  thus  highly  appreciated,  I  applied 
all  the  force  of  my  ingenuity  to  the  invention  of 
new  dainties  for  the  royal  palate.  Every  day, 
so  long  as  the  summer  fruits  hung  ripe  on  the 
bough,  I  strove  to  enhance  their  flavour  by 
my  confections  ;  and,  on  winter  days,  when  they 
hung  there  no  Idnger,  I  recalled  them  to  the 
memory  of  Don  Philip  by  some  saccharine  infu- 
sion. Heaven  knows,  the  unhappy  Prince  had 
need  of  syrups  and  confects  to  sweeten  his  ima- 
gination, beset  as  he  was  with  grand  inquisitors, 
cbirurgeons,  generab,  admirals^  and  all  the  un- 
holy army  of  martyr-makers  which  surrounds 
the  throne  of  a  bigot  Prince.  From  my  poor 
chamber,  adjoining  the  roof  of  St  Ildefonso,  and 
commanding  at  least  a  view  of  the  open  country, 
I  truly  pitied  him — he,  whose  prospects  were  so 
bounded»-he,  who  seemed  to  build  his  hopes  of 
heaven  on  rendering  earth  a  hell  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

«  Albeit  I  strictly  adhered  to  the  counsels  of 
Dolores,  and,  devoted  to  my  daily  duties,  never 
attempted  to  sally  forth  from  the  palace-gates ; 
at  odd  moments,  when  my  work  was  done,  and 
the  Court  engaged  in  attendance  on  the  royal 
table  or  mass,  I  managed  to  glide  out,  and,  on 
pretence  of  seeking  fresh  annis  or  coriander  for 
my  comfits,  obtain  a  view,  through  the  gilded 
lattices  of  the  pleasure-gardens,  of  the  Court 
ladies^  parading  in  their  robes  of  satin  and  bro- 
cade, to  feed  the  peacocks  that  clustered  round 
the  marble  fountains,  or  the  gay  Indian  carp  that 
glittered  in  the  limpid  waters  below.  One  or 
other  of  the  younger  dames  was  usually  loiter- 
ing, gittern  or  lute  in  hand,  beneath  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  cedars  or  broad-leaved  catalpa 
trees,  shedding  a  melancholy  charm  about  the 
place;  and  at  such  times,  monotonous  as  was 
my  daily  routine  of  life,  ^  I  felt  that  there  was 
joy  in  being  an  inmate  of  St  Ildefonso.  It  was 
only  when  a  procession  of  inquisitors  reached  the 
palace  with  tidings  of  some  grievous  arrest  or 
horrible  auto^da-fS,  destroying  the  peace  of  fa- 
milies, and  causing  my  blood  to  freeze  at  the  re- 
cital, that  I  sometimes  repined  at  being  like  to 
live  and  die  the  household  servant  of  Philip  of 
Spain. 

*<  Among  the  happier  privileges  of  my  vocation, 
was  that  of^  taking  my  turn  in  the  daily  distribu- 
tion of  the  provisions  remaining  after  the  meals 
of  the  royal  household.  Every  morning,  after 
the  ringing  of  the  Angelus,  the  poor  were  re- 
galed in  one  of  the  minor  courts  of  the  palace ; 
and  the  constant  accession  of  pretendants  to  a 
share  in  the  dole,  afforded  sufficient  proof  how 
highly  it  was  valued  by  the  humble  population 
of  the  environs.  Pilgrims  and  mendicants 
thronged  to  the  gate ;  infirm  and  aged  persons, 
who  could  not  dig,  and  to  beg  were  ashamed ; 
while  others  of  better  degree  seemed  to  find 
especial  pleasure  in  feeding  on  the  crumbs  that 
fell  from  a  king's  table. 

^'  Among  the  latter,  about  a  twelvemonth  after 
my  admission  into  the  royal  establiahmenty  I  be- 
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gan  to  notice  a  female  of  lofty  stature,  attired  in 
a  moarniog  habit,  who  appeared  to  hare  seen 
better  days,  and  to  whom  I  was  careful  to  assign 
a  liberal  portion  of  the  spoil.  Her  face  1  was 
unable  to  discern,  so  closely  was  it  concealed  in 
the  loose  cape  of  her  sable  dress.  Her  deport- 
ment  was  that  of  a  person  infirm  from  sickness, 
rather  than  advanced  in  years ;  and,  one  morn- 
ing, when  she  advanced  to  revive  a  basket  of 
bread  and  fruit  which  I  had  set  aside  for  her,  I 
ventured  to  add  an  inquiry,  whether  or  not  she 
was  in  such  bodily  need  as  to  accept  of — I  was 
about  to  add,  such  alms  as  a  menial  may  offer, 
when,  suddenly  raising  her  head  so  as  to  look 
me  direct  in  the  face,  she  deprived  me  of  all 
power  to  complete  my  inquiry.  I  felt  slinking 
into  nothing  under  the  scrutiny  of  her  dark  and 
piercing  eyes. 

<' '  Is  there  aught,  signora,  in  which  I  can  do 
you  service  or  pleasure  ?'  was  my  amended  in- 
quiry ;  and,  unconsciously,  I  uttered  the  words 
with  the  reverence  due  to  a  queen. 

<*  For  a  moment, the  stranger  remained  silent^- 
her  fearful  glance  still  riveted  upon  my  face. 

<*  <  Meet  me  this  evening,  at  dusk,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  avenue  of  catalpas,' 
said  she,  in  a  low  concentrated  voice. 

*' '  The  gardens  of  St  Ildefonso  are  closed  at 
that  hour,  saving  for  those  connected  with  the 
Court,'  I  faltered  in  reply — not  daring  to  say, 
in  plain  terms,  the  gates  of  the  royal  garden  un- 
close not  for  mendicants. 

" '  No  matter ;  I  shall  be  there,'  replied  the 
stranger ;  and,  folding  around  her,  more  closely, 
the  loose  cape  of  serge  which  replaced  the  bas- 
quiua  of  a  more  prosperous  class,  she  turned  an 
angle  of  the  court,  and  disappeared. 

'^  And  now  nothing  could  exceed  my  perturba- 
tion. A  year  within  the  precincts  of  a  court  had 
initiated  me  tolerably  well  into  the  tender  myste- 
riea  of  love  passages  and  assignations ;  but  the 
age  and  deportment  of  my  new  acquaintance  re- 
pressed all  inclination  to  hope  that  her  business 
with  me  was  of  a  tender  nature.  She  might 
come,  however,  as  the  emissary  of  others ;  and, 
though  still  secretly  in  awe  of  one  who  seemed 
bom  for  the  old  Castilian  fashion  of  wearing  a 
dagger  in  her  garter,  I  was  true  to  my  appoint- 
ment. 

"  A  dark  ^gnre  awaited  me  under  the  third 
catalpa  tree. 

'**  Balthazar !'  exclaimed  the  voice  of  the 
stranger,  in  a  scarcely-articulate  gasp  of  de- 
lighted surprise,  *  art  thou  come  indeed  ?' 

" « Thou  hadst  my  word,  signora,'  replied  I. 
Then,  fearing  that,  although  the  gardens  were 
nearly  deserted,  our  interview  might  attract 
attention,  I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and,  leading 
her,  through  the  dusk,  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
a  cypress  grove,  placed  her  on  one  of  its  most 
sooluded  seats. 

*'*Your  pleasure,  signora?'  sold  I,  in  a  low 
voice.  But  no  answer  wan  vouchsafed  save  only 
broken  sobs.  '  Your  pleasure,  signora,'  X  again 
repeated,  fearing  that  I  was  to  be  made  the 
dupe  of  a  scene  of  pretended  emotion,  when,  lo  ! 


Instead  of  replying,  the  stranger  flung  her  arms 
passionately  round  me,  and  strained  me  passion, 
ately  to  her  bosom.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
extricate  myself  from  these  unsought  embraces. 
"  '  Balthazar !'  faltered  the  weeping  woman, 
'*  canst  thou  not  discriminate  between  the  ca- 
resses of  a  wanton  and  of  a  mother  ?  Boy, 
boy,  the  bosom  to  which  thou  art  pressed  is  that 
which  cherished  thine  infancy !  My  son — my 
own — my  only  !  O  that  thus,  by  stealth,  and  in 
shadows  of  death,  wo  should  be  fated  to  meet 
again !' 

''  Great  as  was  my  amazement  at  this  out- 
burst of  tenderness,  the  forewarnings  of  my  good 
Dolores  forbade  me  to  give  way  to  the  impulses 
of  tenderness  waking  in  my  heart. 

*'  *  And  how  am  1  to  determine  the  truth  of  all 
this,'  said  I,  labouring  to  repress  my  emotion. 

'^ '  Doth  not  the  intensity  of  an  agonized  mo- 
ther's voice  bring  conviction  with  it?*  she  re- 
plied, relaxing  her  embrace.  '  Doth  nature 
whisper  nothing  to  thy  soul  ?  Submit  thee,  then, 
at  least,  to  the  testimony  of  vulgar  evidence.  I 
adjure  thee,  Balthazar  Sanchez,  by  the  home  and 
guardians  of  thine  infancy,  by  yonder  farm  on 
the  Manzanares'  side,  by  Pepito  and  Dolores,  thy 
foster-parents,  by  the  convent  of  Sancta  Bene- 

dicta,  by' 

"  '  All  these  things  may  have  been  reported  to 
thee  by  others,"  said  I,  still  mistrustful. 

"  '  By  the  stain,  then,  wherewith,  in  the  hour 
of  birth,  thy  right  arm  above  the  wrist  was  dis- 
figured, I  challenge  thee,  as  my  offspring,  and 
claim  of  thee  the  honour  and  homage  of  a  son  !' 
said  the  stranger,  in  stern  displeasure ;  and,  this 
time,  my  answer  consisted  in  dropping  on  my 
knees  at  her  feet !  But  though  thus  tacitly  re- 
cognising her  claim,  no  yearning  of  the  affections 
impelled  me  to  lavish  upon  her  the  caresses  of  a 
child.  I  was  awe-struck — overpowered — but  not 
softened  by  the  discovery  that  I  was  no  longer 
an  orphan.  Nature  seemed  to  forewarn  me  that 
there  were  humiliating  secrets  in  store  for  me ; 
that  I  was  already  encompassed  by  the  snares 
announced  by  Dolores. 

**  1  was  not  long  left  in  suspense.  My  mother, 
(or  let  me  at  once  assign  to  her  the  name  by 
which  she  at  length  announced  herself,)  the  Sig- 
nora Rachaela  Sanchez,  aware  that  the  moments 
of  our  interview  were  numbered,  suffered  me  not 
to  waste  my  time  in  interrogation. 

'< '  Thou  wouldst  doubtless  know,  Balthazar/ 
said  she,  enfolding  her  arms  around  me  as  X  sat 
beside  her  on  the  marble  bench,  ^  to  what  end 
I  have  thus  strangely  prolonged  my  separation 
from  the  child  of  my  flesh  ?  The  moon  hath  not 
yet  revolved,  my  son,  upon  my  sojourn  in  Spain ! 
I  come  to  thee,  after  an  exile  in  foreign  lands  ; 
after  fifteen  years  of  toil  and  privation,  under 
the  scorching  suns  of  Africa ;  and  if  the  coldness 
with  which  thou  hast  welcomed  me  arise  from 
the  fears  inspired  by  my  mendicant's  habit,  arise 
and  be  of  good  cheer.  I  am  rich,  Balthazar. 
Though  driven  into  banishment,  a  worse  than 
beggar,  the  God  of  my  fathers  hath  prospered 
me ;  and  I  return  to  my  native  country,  (albeit 
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in  secret,  and  under  peril  of  the  laws,}  opulent 
enough  to  bribe,  if  not  the  clemency  of  the  King^ 
at  least  the  mercy  of  the  executioner  1' 

" '  The  executioner  ?'  faltered  I ;  the  secret 
misgivings  suggested  by  the  Israelitish  name  of 
Rachaela,  gradually  increasing. 

''  *  Hath  the  woman  Dolores  so  far  fallen  from 
her  pledge,  as  to  keep  thee  ignorant  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  thy  parents,  that  thou  art  thus 
astounded?'  cried  my  mysterious  mother  in  a 
low  hoarse  voice.  '  Not  content  with  defiling 
thy  young  life  by  contact  with  a  Christian  con- 
gregation'— 

'^  A  cry  of  horror,  bursting  from  the  very  depth 
of  my  soul,  interrupted  her  disclosures.  *  Speak, 
speak !'  I  exclaimed,  trembling  with  apprehen- 
sion. ^  Who  am  I — and  what  art  thou,  that  thus 
overcomest  my  mind  with  terrors  ?' 

"  ^  Thouartthe  circumcised  child  of  persecuted 
parents,  pertaining  to  the  people  elect  of  God/ 
replied  ftachaela,  with  haughty  defiance.  And 
no  sooner  had  the  fearful  secret  escaped  her  lips, 
than  in  lieu  of  renewing  my  intreaties  for  farther 
information,  I  placed  my  hands  upon  her  lips, 
imploring  her  to  forbear. 

"  '  Ay !'  cried  she,  with  bitterness,  having  at 
length  wrested  away  my  hand — '  like  the  rest, 
poor  miserable  poltroon,  thou  shrink  est  from  her 
on  whose  head  a  price  is  set  by  the  minions  of  the 
law  !  Thou  wouldst  even  deny,  1  doubt  not,  thy 
persecuted  creed !' 

« <  My  creed  ?  It  is  none  of  mine  !'  I  ex- 
elaimed,  with  indignation.  '  The  very  name  of 
Jew  is  loathsome  in  my  ears;  to  the  God  of 
Christians  was  I  taught  to  bend  my  knees ; 
among  Christians  have  I  abided — among  Christ- 
ians will  I  still  abide.  Unless  thou  art  some 
messenger  of  Satan,  sent  to  work  the  perdition 
of  my  soul,  away  with  thee  at  once  lest  1  be 
tempted.' 

" '  To  what  T  interrupted  Rachaela ;  '  to  sur- 
render me  into  the  hands  of  the  blood-sucking 
Inquisition,  or  of  the  stony-hearted  Prince,  their 
master  and  thine  Do  it.  Summon  the  guard ! 
Resign  to  their  tender  mercies  the  mother 
who  bore  thee,  that  they  may  butcher  her, 
even  as  they  did  thy  father,  the  husband 
of  her  youth^  as  a  sport  for  the  populace  of 
Madrid!' 

<^  Unconsciously  I  approached,  and  took  her  hand. 

<' '  Was  it  not  a  pleasant  recreation  for  them  !' 
continued  Rachaela^  in  an  appalling  whisper. 
*  An  autO'da^fS  I  The  Inquisition,  with  its 
banners,  and  torches,  and  fiend-like  familiars ! 
The  well-piled  faggots,  the  resin,  the  tar-barrel ! 
to  torture,  both  in  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the 
last  moments  of  poor  Caspar  Sanchez,  the  mild- 
est,  truest,  kindest,  of  all  the  sons  of  his  tribe  ! 
Caspar,  who  never  wronged  a  fellow-creature  of 
a  doit,  nor  injured  a  hair  of  mortal  head !  But 
he  was  a  Jew-*a  proscribed  Jew  1  Driven  by 
royal  edict  from  the  fertile  fields  of  Spain,  he 
had  presumed  to  return  (even  as  I  have  now  re- 
turned) by  stealth  and  in  disguise,  in  order  that 
his  first-born  child  might  see  the  light  beneath 
the  same  roof  wh^r^  he  had  first  b^h^d  it,    Aad, 


lo !  the  Christian  murderers,  whoee  creed  pro- 
fesses pardon,  and  meekness,  and  peace,  detected 
us  in  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
plunged  him  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Herman, 
dad !  Then  it  was  that,  escaping  in  the  dark, 
ness  of  the  night,  my  infant  in  my  arms,  I  pre- 
served thy  life,  Balthazar,  by  entrusting  thee  to 
the  honest  couple  whom  the  humanity  of  tby 
poor  father  had  in  his  better  days  preserved 
from  ruin.  Even  fallen  as  we  were,  Pepito  and 
Dolores  swore  to  become  parents  to  the  orphan 
child  of  Caspar  Sanchez.' 

** '  And  nobly  fulfilled  their  undertaking,'  said 
I,  firmly. 

*'  ^  'Tis  false !"  cried  my  mother.  *  In  accept- 
ing, for  thy  behoof,  the  small  sum  I  had  been 
able  to  bear  away,  they  solemnly  undertook  to 
use  no  efforts  to  detach  thee  from  thy  father's 
faith.' 

*' '  Nor  did  they.  No  word  of  reli^ous  in- 
struction did  I  ever  receive  from  their  lips.  It 
was  only  when,  with  coming  years,  they  saw  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  circumcised  boy  aban- 
doned to  their  charge,  expose  him  to  danger  of 
detection,  that  they  placed  me  in  the  convent  of 
Sancta  Benedicta,  and  thus  wrought  the  good 
work  of  my  salvation.' 

*'  ^  And  of  my  revenge !'  added  my  mother,  in 
a  low  concentrated  voice.  '  Little  dreamed 
those  poor,  bigoted,  Castilian  boors  to  how  great 
a  deed  they  were  devoting  their  nursling  Bal- 
thazar !  I  have  told  thee  that,  to  save  thy  life, 
I  fled  before  the  enemies  of  thy  father.  To 
avenge  his  death  have  I  borne  thenceforward 
the  burden  of  existence.  To  thy  hand,  boy,  the 
deed  of  retribution  is  decreed.  In  the  Word  of 
the  God  of  Israel  is  it  written—*  an  eye  for  an 
eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  a  life  for  a  life !'  and, 
lo  1  a  royal  one  is  assigned  to  repay  the  death  of 
my  murdered  Caspar! — Philip  of  Spain,  the 
blood-thirstiest  of  her  blood-thirsty  princes,  the 
favouring  and  favoured  son  of  the  Holy  Her- 
mandad,  must  die  by  thy  hand  !' " 

The  gradually  increasing  emotion  with  which 
the  venerable  Spaniard  had  been  pursuing  hii 
narrative,  now  thoroughly  overcame  him.  Be- 
dining  breathless  in  his  chair,  he  wrung  his 
hands  in  utter  agony,  till  the  notary,  after  much 
soothing  expostulation,  entreated  him  to  pass 
briefly  over  such  passages  of  his  history  as  were 
too  afllicting  to  his  soul. 

^^Be  it  so,"  murmured  the  old  gentleman, 
when  at  length  he  regained  the  power  of  utter- 
ance. ^^Let  it  suffice  thee,  in  a  few  fearful 
words,  that,  at  that  first  interview  and  roanf 
succeeding  ones,  the  implacable  widow  of  Caspar 
Sanchez  left  no  argument  unattempted  to  prove 
that  I  owed  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  the  memorf 
of  my  father  to  offer  up  in  atonement  the  life  of 
Don  Philip !  The  facilities  afforded  by  my  con- 
fidential post  rendered  the  horrible  deed  only 
too  easy  of  accomplishment.  Furnished  by  my 
mother  with  the  alow  but  subtle  poisons  of  the 
East,  I  had  only  to  decree  the  death  of  the 
Prince  of  Asturias,  escape  with  Rachaela  to  the 
coast  ere  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  manife^ 
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and,  hattily  embarking^  betake  myself  to  the 
land  of  my  forefathers;  and  glowing,  indeed, 
were  the  terms  in  which  Rachaela  described,  to 
my  bewildered  senses,  the  joys  of  an  Oriental 
clime. 

''  Fearful !— oh,  fearful  was  my  temptation  I 
-—not  that  for  a  moment  I  inclined  towards  the 
commisiion  of  so  great  a  crime ;  but,  on  dis- 
oovering  my  abhorrence,  my  mother  astuciously 
addressed  her  endeavours  to  obtain  an  influ- 
ence over  my  affections — ^pretending  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  with  whioh  I  endeavoured  to  con. 
vert  her  to  the  religion  of  peace— -while,  ever 
and  anon,  artfully  reverting  to  the  virtues,  the 
suffering,  the  frightful  end  of  my  father — then, 
when  satisfied  of  having  roused  in  my  bosom  the 
dormant  filial  instincts,  so  potent  in  all  human 
hearts,  she  failed  not  to  threaten,  in  case  of 
my  persisting  in  my  resistance,  to  give  her. 
self  up  to  the  Holy  Tribunal,  and  suffer  death 
as  a  Jewess,  before  the  face  of  God  and  of  hereon ! 

''  Perplexed  .'—bewildered  ! — at  one  moment 
on  the  point  of  myself  accusing  her  as  a  regicide— 
the  next,  almost  disposed  to  become  an  assassin, 
rather  than  endanger  the  life  of  the  author  of 
my  days,  how  I  longed  for  a  renewal  of  those 
peaceful  times  of  old  on  the  banks  of  the  Man- 
sanares— how  I  regretted  the  uneventful  mo- 
ments of  the  convent  of  Sancta  Benedicta  ! 

"The  perils  in  which  1  stood — the  intemperate 
revilings  oi  Rachaela — the  revulsion  of  feeling 
produced  by  loving  as  a  mother  one  whom  I  ab- 
horred as  a  Jewess — at  length  so  irritated  my 
blood  as  to  throw  me  into  a  raging  fever.  In  the 
ravings  of  delirium  my  secret  transpired ;  and, 
though  at  first  treated  as  the  delusion  of  in- 
sanity, the  perpetually  recurring  terms  of  my 
adjurations  at  length  determined  the  royal 
confessor  (who  had  been  brought  by  my  fellow- 
servants  to  witness  my  excitement)  to  institute 
an  investigation. 

*'  Spare  me  the  rest.  When,  at  the  close  of 
many  months,  I  was  restored  to  perfect  con- 
sciousness, I  found  that  the  fires  of  the  Inqui- 
sition had  again  been  kindled,  and  that  another 
victim  was  gone  to  rejoin  the  manes  of  Caspar 
Sanchez ! 

'^My  first  impulse  was  to  depart  from  a'country 
watered  with  the  blood  of  my  kindred.  But  the 
contempt  with  which,  on  my  recovery,  I  found 
myself  treated  by  my  comrades,  who  affected  to 
regard  me  as  a  recanted  Jew,  determined  me  to 
tarry  for  a  while,  lest  it  should  be  supposed  I 
fled  from  fear  of  their  misusage*  But,  while 
thus  irresolute,  I  was  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  the  comptroller  of  the  royal  house- 
hold ;  who  (after  bidding  me  bless,  upon  my 
knees,  the  clemency  of  Don  Philip, ):acquainted  me 
that  the  Prince,  being  about  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land to  solenmize  his  union  with  Queen  Mary,  had 
decided  that  I  should  form  one  of  the  royal  suite. 

'* '  Don  Philip  condescends  to  consider,'  he 
continued,  ^  that  no  stronger  evidence  of 
fidelity  could  be  afforded  than  by  your  steady 
resietanoe  to  the  evil  suggestion  of  a  mother. 
t*o  reward,  therefore,  the  stanchness  of  your  faith 


as  a  Catholic,  and  loyalty  as  a  subject,  he 
doubles  your  salary  as  chief  confectioner,  and 
bids  you  prepare  for  immediate  embarkation.' 

^'  Rebellion  against  such  a  mandate  had  been 
impossible ;  but  I  was,  in  fact,  overjoyed  to  be 
released  from  Spain.  A  residence  at  St  Ildefonso, 
darkened  by  such  dreadful  reminiscences,  was 
unsupportable.  Madrid  was  worse ;  the  church 
of  the  Dominicans,  where  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced upon  my  parents,  and  the  Plaza  where 
their  horrible  destiny  was  accomplished,  were 
alike  hateful  to  my  soul.  The  invisible  hand  of 
the  Holy  Hermandad,  seemed  armed  against  my 
life — mysterious  voices  ever  murmured  in  the 
air,  prophesying  evil ;  and  whenever  it  was  my 
chance  to  meet  a  procession  of  the  order  of  St 
Dominic,  the  blood  seemed  frozen  in  my  veins. 

'*  Under  such  circumstances,  Master  Notary, 
judge  how  great  was  my  relief  to  disembark  upon 
the  strand  of  Britain.  The  land,  as  we  sailed 
betwixt  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Southampton 
river,  looked  green  and  tranquil  as  a  dove's  nest ; 
and,  though  the  minds  of  the  people  were  dis- 
posed against  this  Spanish  alliance,  desiring  to 
behold  their  Queen  wedded  with  a  countryman 
of  their  own,  yet  was  our  reception  and  progress 
bright  with  overflowing  hospitality. 

"It  needs  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  events 
that  followed.  The  favour  I  enjoyed  in  the 
eyesof  the  Prince,  sufficed  to  recommend  me  to  the 
grace  of  her  Majesty — who,  in  her  fulsome  fond- 
ness for  a  bridegroom  eleven  years  her  junior,  used 
to  requite,  with  the  most  lavish  prodigality, 
the  trifling  gifts  offered  as  tokens  of  his  respect. 
Among  these,  according  to  the  custom  of  Spain, 
sweetmeats  were  a  common  offering ;  and,  on 
occasion  of  his  Highness'  presenting  to  her 
Majesty  on  her  birth-day,  a  comfit-box,  richly 
encrusted  with  jewels,  and  filled  with  his  favour- 
ite confection  of  candied  pistachio  nuts,  Don 
Philip  took  occasion  to  relate  the  story  of  his 
faithful  Balthazar,  whose  abilities  he  was  pleased 
to  estimate  far  beyond  their  desserts. 

"  *  The  youth  must  henceforward  be  especially 
attached  to  my  household,'  replied  the  Queen,  at 
the  close  of  her  royal  husband's  narrative ;  and 
no  small  relief  was  it  to  my  mind  that,  when 
Don  Philip,  weary  of  the  thraldom  of  wedlock, 
affected  to  be  recalled  to  Spain  by  business  of 
State,  that  I  was  allowed  to  remain  behind,  in 
the  quiet  verdant  seclusion  of  Richmond.  There, 
oh,  there,  did  Nature  seem  to  take  me  once  more 
to  her  bosom  !  In  this  sylvan  retreat,  the  peace 
of  other  days  came  back  to  me.  Amid  the 
blending  beauties  of  its  woods  and  waters,  1  tried 
to  lose  the  impression  of  my  past  afflictions. 

'*  The  sole  embitterment  of  my  life  arose  from 
the  religious  persecutions  which  soon  filled  the 
kingdom  with  tears  and  anguish.  Though  the 
temper  and  constitution  of  the  country  forbade 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition,  as  at  one 
period  meditated  by  the  Queen,  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  Philip's  congenial  wife,  caused  the  flames 
of  persecution  to  be  kindled  ;  and,  in  lieu  of  Pa- 
gans and  Jews,  Christian  now  consigned  his 
fellow  Christian  to  the  stake. 
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'^  Against  Bach  a  breach  of  divine  Uw^  my  soni 
revolted ;  and,  in  many  a  secret  prayer  did  I 
commend  myself  to  the  Almighty,  imploring  him 
to  soften  the  heart  of  the  Queen,  and  so  modify 
the  belief  of  the  people  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  might  become  all  in  all,  and  faith,  hope, 
and  charity  govern  the  institutions  of  the  land. 

^<  *  Beware  !*  would  oftentimes  exclaim  that 
prudent  and  tender  soul.  Mistress  Alice  Hark- 
well,  who  afterwards  became  my  wife  and  house- 
hold  comforter ;  *  beware  lest  these  unorthodox 
sentiments  be  suspected.  Thine  opinions,  Master 
Balthazar,  savour  of  the  fagot  and  tar.barrel. 
By  my  sooth  !  thou  art  already  half  a  Protestant.' 

''And  so,  true  to  her  insinuation,  on  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  and  the  accession  of  the 
glorious  Elizabeth,  I  became  wholly  a  Protestant, 
and  her  spouse.  It  was  not,  as  many  inferred, 
the  desire  to  retain  my  place  at  Court  which 
opened  my  ears  to  the  arguments  wherewith  the 
chaplains  of  her  Majesty  laboured  to  enlighten 
the  darkness  of  her  faithful  servitors ;  but  that, 
from  the  Popish  cause  there  emanated  an  odour 
of  human  blood,  too  greviously  reminding  me  of 
the  fate  of  my  parents  !  Persecution  and  intoler. 
ance  were  the  handmaidens  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  the  Jewish 
blood  within  me  seemed  to  curdle  in  my  veins 
at  the  very  sight  of  the  uplifted  Host. 

"  At  the  Queen's  coronation.  Master  Notary, 
trust  me,  there  was  not  a  more  devoted  Protest- 
ant kneeling  in  the  aisles  than  he  by  whose  skill 
was  compounded  the  masterpiece  of  confection- 
ary, that  glittered  at  the  banquet  as  chief  deco- 
ration of  the  royal  table.  Your  countrymen 
came  forthwith  flocking  to  the  palace,  desiring 
to  be  instructed  in  my  arts !  Scholars  had  1, 
almost  beyond  my  power  of  reckoning ;  and  it 
hath  been  pretty  generally  affirmed  that  to  poor 
Balthazar  Sanchez  England  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  comfit-making.  Though 
now  and  then  a  jealous  rival  presumed  to  whisper 
of  me  as  '  the  Spanish  Jew,'  none  dared  to  gain- 
say the  award  when,  in  my  old  age,  the  Queen's 


gracious  Majesty  permitted  me  to  retire  from 
Court  for  the  enjoyment  of  my  means,  retaining 
to  the  end  of  my  days  the  title  of  honour  of  her 
royal  confectioner." 

''  Nor  needs  there  a  better  proof.  Master 
Sanchez,  of  the  good  renown  wherewith  you 
have  borne  it,"  interrupted  old  Trackit,  "  than 
that  the  grandniece  of  your  late  spouse  (who, 
failing  issue  of  your  body,  you  adopted  as  heir) 
should  have  been  sought  in  marriage  by  no  less 
worthy  a  gentleman  than  Sir  Camaby  Savile." 

'*  A  fig  for  Sir  Camaby  Savile !"  cried  Sanchez, 
filling  his  glass  from  the  flagon  of  dry  Malaga 
standing  on  the  table  beside  him.  ''  Sir  Carnaby 
would  have  mated  with  my  mother,  Rachaela, 
or  any  maiden  or  matron  of  her  tribe,  upon  suf- 
ficient incitement  of  gold.  No  more !  Enough  of 
my  heir-at-law  and  of  his  virtues.  They  are 
not  of  such  weight  with  me  as  to  obstruct  my 
long-meditated  purpose  of  giving  to  the  poor  a 
third  portion  of  my  substance,  and  so  pleading 
to  the  Lord's  mercy  for  the  errors  of  my  fathers, 
and  my  own  levity,  if  levity  there  be,  in  chang. 
ing  the  form  of  my  devotions.  Albeit  the  worldly 
blessings,  wherewith  the  Almighty  hath  blessed 
me,  may  be  esteemed  tokens  of  divine  foi^ve- 
ness,  there  are  times  when  my  soul  hath  been 
exceeding  sorrowful  with  perplexity  betwixt  the 
Jewish  creed  to  which  I  was  born,  the  Catholic 
faith  in  which  I  was  nurtured,  and  the  Protest- 
ant Church  to  which  I  now  adhere.  If  I  have 
sinned,  however,  in  this  thing,  it  hath  been  with 
good  intent;  and  soon  may  the  blessings  of  the 
poor  confirm  the  promises  of  grace  to  the  dying 
moments  of  The  Queen's  Compit-makeb,"* 

*  Balthazar  Zanca  or  Sanchez,  who  came  to  thii 
country  in  the  train  of  Philip  II.,  was  the  first  royal 
confectioner  attached  to  the  English  Court.  After  being 
conrerted  to  Protestantism,  he  died,  in  1602,  at  his  mso- 
sion  at  Totenham  Cross,  having  contributed  to  the  cost 
of  the  brick  cross  erected  by  Dean  Wood  in  1600,  in 
place  of  the  wooden  one  then  standing ;  and  erected,  st 
his  sole  expense,  an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  persons. 
The  residence  of  Balthazar  Sanchez,  now  au  inn,  and  the 
almshouse  in  question,  remain  in  good  preservation. 
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(From  the  French 

Farewell !  thou  charming  land  of  France ! 
LovM  shalt  thou  be  for  evermore ; 

Here  beamM  my  youth's  first  happy  glance- 
Adieu  ! — His  death  to  quit  thy  shore  I 

Adopted  home  of  childhood's  years, 

From  whence  I  now  must  banished  be, 
My  farewell  Uke — receive  my  tears, 

And  keep,  O  France !  my  memory. 
The  wind  is  high — ^we  quit  the  land.-. 

Yet  all  unmovM  by  tearful  eyes ; 
To  cast  me  back  upon  thy  strand 

Heaven  biddeth  not  the  waves  arise. 

When,  'mid  my  favourite  people's  gaze, 

I  ciora'd  the  Tourney's  brilliant  ring, 
Less  warm  the  shouts  my  rank  could  raise 

Than  those  which  hail'd  my  beauty'*8  spring. 
Vain  is  the  crown — the  sceptre  vain— 

To  me  in  gloomy  Scotland  shewn ; 
Unless  it  were  o'er  France  to  reign, 

I  never  wish  to  fill  a  throne. 


(fBeranger.) 

There  Glory,  Love,  and  Genius  smiled— 

And  deep  my  youth  has  drank  of  all ; 
But  now,  in  Caledonia  wild, 

What  change  must  o'er  my  fortunesJfaU ! 
Dark  too  an  omen  lately  gleamed, 

(Well  may  uiy  heart  affrighted  be,) 
For  in  a  vision  dread  there  seem'd 

A  scaffold  raised — and  raised  for  me. 

O  France  !  'mid  future  wrongs  and  fiears. 

The  daughter  of  the  Stuart's  line. 
As  in  this  day  that  sees  her  tears, 

Shall  turn  to  thoughts  that  once  were  thine. 
But  see  !  the  ship^s  too  rapid  sail 

Already  speeds  'neath  darkening  skies ; 
And  night,  beneath  her  humid  veil, 

Conceals  thee  from  mine  eyes. 

Farewell  then,  charming  Land  of  France ! 
Lov'd  shalt  thou  be  for  evemore  ; 

Here  beam'd  my  youth's  first  happy  glance- 
Adieu— *tit  death  to  quit  thy  ahrae.  U  h 
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THE  LOCKHART  AND  BALLANTYNE  CONTROVERSY. 

I.  Refutation  of  the  Mietatemente  and  calumnies  contained  in  Mr  Lockhart'a  "Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,"  respecting  the  Messrs  BaUantyne*  By  the  Trtutees  and  Son  of  the  late  Mr  Jamea 
Ballantyne. 

II.  The  Ballantyne  Humbug  Handled^    B7  Mr  Lockhart. 
III.  Iteply  to  Mr  LookharCs  Pamphlet.    By  the  Authors  of  the ''  RefuUtion/  8cc. 


Grub  Street  Lower  ought  to  eet  up  a  statue 
in  bronze  to  Mr  Lockhart^  in  commemoration  of 
his  notable  achievementSy  in  throwing  open  the 
dark  recesses  of  Grub  Street  Upper.  By  the 
singular  disclosures  which  he  has  either  made 
himself,  or  wrung  by  stings  and  the  rack  from 
the  Ballantyne  Trustees,  he  has  revenged  the 
beggarly  denizens  of  the  ancient  locality,  through- 
out all  their  starving  generations,  upon  the  aris- 
tocracy of  literature.  He  has  successfully  proved 
how  much  more  shabby,  tricky,  and  morally 
despicable,  when  the  inner  movements  are  re- 
vealed, may  be  the  great  game  where  the  stakes 
played  for  are  titles  and  estates*-or  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands — ^than  the  pitiable  strug- 
gles of  the  very  poorest  man  of  genius  who,  in  all 
circumstances,  retains  the  whiteness  of  his  soul, 
and  whose  worst  difficulties  may  have  only  been, 
to  obtain  bread  for  his  children; — ^like  Goldsmith, 
for  many  a  day,  the  rent  of  his  garret ;  or,  like 
Johnson,  the  price  of  his  mother's  coffin. 

After  all  that  we  have  read  or  heard  of  the  Ca- 
lamitiesof  authors,  we  are  compelled  to  own,  that 
the  bitterest  portion  of  an  author's  miseries  has 
been  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  It  is  the  strange  duplex 
movement  of  Scott's  Mind  and  Life,  as  revealed 
in  these  humiliating  and  afflicting  pamphlets, 
which  to  us'constitute  their  great  interest*  As  to 
Mr  Lockhart's  good  taste  and  feeling  in  compos- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life, 
our  judgment  was  made  up,  and  rather  frankly 
expressed,  long  before  any  one  of  them  appeared. 
To  the  Ballantynes — to  Mr  James  Ballantyne  in 
particular — we  felt  that  he  had  done  gross  and, 
everything  considered,  pitiful  injustice  :  but,  in 
our  opinion,  the  case  stood  still  worse  as  to  Dr 
John  Leyden,  Thomas  Pringle,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, Alister  Campbell,  and  other  men  of  genius, 
who  have  no  sons  nor  friendly  Trustees  to  do 
justice  to  their  true  characters,  and  defend  their 
memories  from  clumsy  ridicule,  and  wanton  and 
unprovoked  misrepresentation. 

The  three  curious  productions  named  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  furnish  the  text  of  a  much  more 
grave  and  far-reaching  discourse  than  any  that 
could  be  warranted  by  the  controversy  which  Mr 
Lockhart  has  imprudently  provoked.  But  this 
properly  belongs  to  the  Memoirs  of  Scott,  when 
they  shall  be  impartially  written.  As  regards  the 
merely  personal  question,  James  Ballantyne's 
Trustees  and  his  son,  have,  we  think,  trium. 
phantly  made  out  their  case  against  their  su- 
percilious opponent.  That  this  could  not  be 
dene  without  deep  and  permanent  injury  being 
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inflicted  on  the  memory  of  Scott,  is  wholly 
attributable  to  the  arrogance  of  manner,  and  the 
unfairness  of  statement,  which  Mr  Lockhart  has 
throughout  displayed.  It  is  quite  true,  that  he 
has  partially  succeeded  in  shewing  up  a  few 
harmless  foibles  in  James  Ballantyne ;  but  at 
what  a  price  has  this  been  accomplished !  Hence- 
forth let  no  one  call  Mr  Lockhart  a  proud  man. 
Rash,  if  not  reckless,  insulting,  uncandid,  unfair, 
and,  we  fear,  spiteful,  he  may  be  called :  but  he 
is  anything  rather  than  a  proud  man.  The  inor. 
dinate  respect  which  a  high- minded  man  cherishes 
for  himself  will  ever  prove  a  more  powerful 
restraint  on  his  license  of  statement  and  lan- 
guage than  any  that  an  adversary  can  impose. 
Now,  in  his  management  of  this  controversy, 
the  editor  of  The  Quarterly  has  been  as  conde- 
scending in  the  free  use  of  abusive  and  insolent 
language,  and  in  calling  names  and  giving  nick, 
names,  as  the  veriest  Grub  Street  author  could 
desire ;  and,  all  the  while,  this  vulgarity  is  di« 
rected  against  persons  whom  he  assumes  to  treat 
as  immeasurably  his  inferiors.  The  Trustees, 
whether  tradesmen  or  professional  men,  though 
sufficiently  acute  and  cutting  at  times,  have  a 
manifest  advantage  over  Mr  Lockhart,  in  never 
abandoning  that  decent  propriety  of  language 
which  they  owed  to  themselves,  if  not  to  their 
supercilious  and  unceremonious  adversary ;  while 
they  have  carefully  and  ably  elaborated  every 
point  in  Mr  Lockhart's  statements,  and  knocked 
them  down  one  by  one. 

When  the  Trustees  and  the  son  of  Mr  James 
Ballantyne  published  their  ''  Refutation  of  the 
Mistatements  and  calumnies  contained  in  the 
Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  we  reserved  our  judg- 
ment, merely  noticing  that  Mr  Lockhart  could 
not  sit  down  under  the  very  serious  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  highly  respectable 
parties  who  had  come  forward  in  defence  of 
the  character  of  Ballantyne.  Long  was  the  de- 
molition, the  utter  destruction  of  Ballantyne's 
defenders  threatened  ;  and  the  "  Humbug 
Handled"  came  forth  at  last.  Its  tendency  was 
to  prove  that  scurrility  of  language,  insolence 
of  tone,  and  the  pitifulness  in  the  general 
style  of  invective,  could  produce  little  effect,  or 
none  that  was  favourable  to  Mr  Lockhart,  upon 
persons  of  any  reflection  ;  but  then  the  array  of 
figures,  the  bold  allegations  of  the  systematic; 
deception  and  fraud  practised  by  the  Ballan- 
tynes, upon  good,  easyi  generous,  credulous^ 
simple-minded  Sir  Walter — his  head  ever  wrapt 

in  the  clouds  of  U^^  x^8^^^^  ^^  romance,  hi* 
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mind  wanderiDg^  like  "  True  Thomas/*  in  Fairy 
Land,  while  "  Johnny  Rigdum"  bamhoozled  him 
with  hocus-pocus  aocountoi  and  James  played  a  yet 
darker  game — who  could  help  being  staggered  for 
a  time  by  these  statements,  especidly  when,  after 
a  dexterous  confusionof  figures.  Sir  Adam  Fergus- 
son  (who  enjoys  the  honour  of  having  the  "  ffum-^ 
bug"  addressed  to  him)  was  told  that  James  Bal- 
lantyne's  complaint,  after  the  bankruptcy,  ^'  that 
his  family  had  been  reduced  from  affluence  to 
beggary  by  no  particular  error  of  his  own,"  was 
the  grossest  humbug  of  all !  '^  Reduced  from 
affluence!"  quoth  Mr  Lockhart.  '^They"  (the 
Ballantyne  family)  "had  only  been  removed  from 
a  well  of  other  people's  money,  into  which  Mr 
James  had  nimbly  dipt  his  bucket  during  twenty 
years,  whenever  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
And,  undoubtedly,  all  his  kith  and  kin  had  par- 
taken largely  in  this  species  of  affluence."  And 
Mr  Lockhart  goes  on  to  shew,  how  kind  James 
Ballantyne  most  liberally  and  lavi^ly  pro^ 
vided  for  his  parents  and  relatives,  his  wife's 
included,  (all  the  while  with  Scott's  money,)  and 
ends  with  the  old  motto,  '^  Hoc  detnum  libera 
aliias  appeliatur,  alieaa  bona  largiri  /"  which  we 
may  freely  translate--*"  It  is  easy  cutting  whangs 
a£f  other  folk's  cheese." 

After  such  grave  statements,  from  the  editor  of 
Th9  Quarteritf,  although  proof  against  the  mere 
scurrility,  and  perceiving  the  palpable  fallacy  of 
many  of  Mr  Lockhart's  tables  of  figures  and  rea- 
sonings, and  though  committed  to  the  contro- 
versy by  our  previously  expressed  opinion  of  the 
injustice  done  Ballantyne  among othersin  the  Life^ 
we  were  again  compelled  to  suspend  our  final  judg- 
ment, and  wait  to  hear  what  the  Testamentary 
Trustees  and  Mr  James  Ballantyne's  son  might 
have  farther  to  say  in  explanation*  We  knew  not 
what  to  make  of  the  extraordinary  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  Mr  Lockhart's  opinions^ 
since,  in  the  Life,  vol.  vi.,  page  110,  he  had  made  a 
rather  frank  sort  of  amende  honorable  to  Ballan- 
tyne's relatives  for  the  impertinences  and  un- 
founded assertions  of  the  earlier  volumes.  The  apo- 
logetic explanation,  tardily  given,  was  to  us  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  "  nimble  bucket-dipping 
into  the  well  of  other  people's  money  ;"  and  the 
dishonest,  or,  at  all  events,  the  disreputable  ex- 
travagance of  Ballantyne's  alleged  habits.  We 
turned  up  the  passage  in  the  volume,  and  there 
read — '*  Jhave  been  entirelff  mistaken^  if  those  to 
whom  I  allude^  (Ballantyne's  relatives,)  or  any 
other  of  my  readers,  have  interpreted  any  ex- 
pressions of  mine,  as  designed  to  cast  the  elighteei 
impntatUm  upon  the  moral  rectitude  of  the  elder 
Ballantyne.  I  believe  James  (the  bucket-dip- 
per) to  have  been,  from  first  to  last,  a  perfectly 
upright  man;  that  his  principles  were  of  a 
lofty  stamp — his  feelings  pure  et)en  to  simplicity," 
With  thi»  in  full  recollection,  and  after  the  small 
impertinences,  meant  for  wit  and  jocularity,  on 
the  subject  of  James  Ballantyne,  had  been  thus 
in  some  sort  atoned  for,  how  were  we  to  consider 
him  under  the  entirely  new  aspect  in  wl^ch  it 
pleased  Mr  Lockhart  to  present  him  to  the  world 
in  the  ^^  fiiiasbof  Handled  ?"    The  AcriiaoBy  mmL 


arrogance,  the  mere  abusiveness.  and  the  lums  at 
wit  of  that  pamphlet,  might  have  passed  for  Mr 
Lockhart's  way ;  but  what  was  to  be  thought  of 
the  total  transformation  of  "  the  perfectly  up. 
right  man  of  lofty  principles,"  and  "feelings  pure 
even  to  simplicity,"  into  an  ungrateful  knave, 
who,  through  life,  had  cheated  and  preyed  up- 
on his  generous  and  unsuspicious  benefactor? 
We  waited  for  the  reply ;  and  that  being  now 
before  us,  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  sa- 
lient points  of  the  painful,  and,  we  trust,  now- 
concluded  controversy,  wliich  has  been  thrust 
upon  Ballantyne's  Trustees  by  the  intemperance 
and  imprudence  <»f  Mr  Lockhart. 

From  Mr  Lockhart's  Memoir,  the  world  has 
learned  that  Scott,  when  a  sickly  boy  liviiif 
under  the  care  of  his  maiden  aunt  at  Kelao«  be- 
came the  playmate  and  schoolfellow  of  James  fiak 
lantyne,  the  son  of  a  ahopkeeper,  or,  aa  the  Seotdi 
courteously  phrase  it,  of  a  merchant,  there,  and 
descended,  like  the  son  of  the  Goodman  of  Sand/ 
Knowes^  from  the  respectable  yeomanry  of  the 
coantry.  In  those  happy  days,  there  oonld  be 
little  or  no  visible  distinction  of  rank  bttweea 
the  son  of  the  Kelso  general-dealer,  or  store- 
keeper, in  respectable  trade,  and  located  in  ths 
capital  of  the  then  richest  agricultural  district  in 
Scotland,  and  the  son  of  the  £dinbur^  W^ 
and  grandson  of  the  said  Goodman  of  the  Sandy 
Knowes.  In  point  of  expense,  or  style  in  living, 
the  "merchant" — who,  like  these  of  his  caUingi 
making  his  money  easily,  spent  it  aa  freely,— 
must,  in  thoee  simple  days,  have  outshone  his  rursl 
neighbonrst  Besidee  giving  his  sons  the  beft 
education  which  the  country  afforded,  the  elder 
Ballantyne,  as  we  are  inforxned,  drank  wine,  and 
even  kept  a  horse;  and  aetmally,  which  is  moM 
to  the  point,  bought  a  rocking-horte  for  his  sea 
James,  even  as  the  extravagant  and  recklesi 
James  did>  in  turn,  for  his  son  John,  as  Mr  LedL- 
hart  has  informed  the  w<Hrld,  with  many  notes  si 
admiration  at  this  pieee  of  prodigality  and  pre* 
sumption  in  tiie  ambitious  printer.  It  is,  more* 
over,cttrrent — among  the  endless  goaaiping  stories 
whidi  Mr  Lockhart's  attacks  on  the  Ballantyne^ 
and  especially  his  condeecoading  to  auoh  saall 
and  minute  It^ns  of  biography  as  the  rockiag- 
horse — that  the  veritable  rocking-horse,  erewhiie 
bestrode  by  Janes  in  the  paltry  village  of  Kfiah 
was,  in  progress  of  time,  transferred  from  the 
Canongate  to  30,  Castle  Street,  and  moualed  by 
the  present  Sir  Walter,  the  Mijof  of  Hasssnt 
The  anecdote  is  quite  true,  we  believe^  aad 
so  every-way  worthy  of  the  dignified  atateaieat 
which  has  elicited  it,  that  it  would  bo  a  [»ty  to 
suppress  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  Walter  SMI 
and  James  Ballantyne,  untroubled  aboat  their 
re^ective  ranks,  grew  up  and  carried  the  friend- 
ship of  their  boyhood  into  life.  Ballantyne  b^fsil 
business  in  Kelso  as  a  solicitor ;  and,  at  ths 
request  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  »eighbonrhoed, 
became  editor  and  printer  of  The  Ketsc  Mmlf 
and,  having  exhibited  some  beautiful  spechaeM^ 
typogn^y,  waa^  probably  from  frieadly  feelia|% 
but  also  with  certain  ulterior  viowa,  invited  hf 
9eey>  ^«A '' a  biiiiMt  bwrntcr^"  tlmck  ds9» 
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]ng  into  Doticd  m  an  author^  to  try  Hii  fortunes 
ad  a  printer  in  the  metropolis.  According  to 
Lockhart,  Scott  perhaps  *'  even  thns  early  con- 
templated the  possibility,  at  least,  of  being  him- 
self connected  with  the  result  of  those  air-drawn 
schemes  ;'*  for  thus  is  Mr  Lockhart  pleased  to  de- 
scribe laying  the  foundation  of  a  flourishing  and 
lucrative  printing  business,  the  success  of  which 
Scott  fully  foresaw,  and  which  his  wild  specula- 
tions, as  a  publisher,  and  buyer  of  land,  could  not 
wholly  ruin.  Ballantyne,  as  he  was  far  from  need- 
ing to  change,  was  not  rash  in  abandoning  the 
newspaper^  which  he  had  been  successful  in  esta- 
blishing in  Kelso,  and  the  printing  business,  which 
he  must  have  made  profitable  even  in  the  pro- 
vincial locality.    In  the  pamphlet,  we  find. 

Prom  the  following  patsnge  in  a  letttr  from  Ballan- 
ijM  to  Scott,  in  March  1802,*  it  appeanthat  tlie  printer 
wai  hffitatinf  as  to  some  renewed  suggettiona  from  bis 
friend  regarding  his  remoTal  to  Edinburgh ;  and  that  he 
was  in  the  meantime  exerting  himself  to  follow  up  the 
advantage  be  had  gained.  *<  Your  query  respecting  Kdin- 
bnrgh  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  answer.  To  say  truth,  the 
expenssa  I  hare  incurred  in  my  resolution  to  acquire  a 
character  for  elegant  printing,  whatever  might  be  the 
result,  cramp  considerably  my  present  exertions.  A  short 
time,  I  trust,  will  make  me  easier,  and  I  shall  then  con- 
template the  road  before  me  with  a  steady  eye.** 

But,  in  the  end  of  1803,  he  did  unfortunately 
follow  Scott's  suggestion ;  and,  on  his  removal 
to  Edinburgh,  received  a  loan  from  his  future 
partner  of  L.500,  and  was  patronised  as  far  as 
was  then  in  Scott's  power.  Scott,  having  felt  his 
way  for  some  years,  and  tested  both  the  qualities 
of  the  printer  and  the  profitable  nature  of  the 
trade,  proposed  the  secret  partnership. 

Mr  Lockhart  himself  admits  his  *<  suspicion^*  that  Scott 
bad  long  harboured  this  design — so  early,  indeed,  as  the 
date  of  Ballantyne*8  projected  removal  from  Kelso  to 
Bilinburgh ;  and  Mr  Lockhart  adds,  as  a  further  mo- 
tive,  that  there  was  **  little  doubt  that  the  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding at  the  bar  had  waxed  very  faint,  before  the  third 
volume  of  *  The  Minstrelsy*  was  brought  oat  in  1803.'* 
At  the  same  time,  Scott,  to  use  his  own  words,  was  de- 
temined  that  literature  should  be  his  staff,  but  not  his 
cmtch,  and  that  the  profits  of  his  literary  labour  should 
not,  if  he  could  help  it,  become  necessary  to  his  ordinary 
expenses.  Thus,  despairing  of  success  in  his  profession, 
tnd  determined  not  to  depend  upon  literature,  the  re- 
gaining resouroe  was  trade ;  and  henoe  it  was  that  he 
became  flrtt  a  printer,  and  afterwards  also  a  publisher. 
The  following  passage  of  Mr  Lockhart*s  work,t  written,  it 
would  appear,  before  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  sacri- 
fice James  Ballantyne*s  character,  gives  a  just  account  of 
Scott's  views  and  motives  upon  this  occasion  : — 

**  The  forming  of  this  commercial  connexion  was  one 
•f  the  moat  Important  steps  in  8cott*s  lifOi  He  continued 
bonnd  by  it  daring  twenty  years,  and  its  influence  on  his 
literary  exeriions  and  his  worldly  fortunes  was  productive 
of  much  ffood  and  not  a  lit  lie  evil.  Its  effects  were,  in 
truth,  to  miaed  and  balanced  during  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
leog  and  vigorous  career,  that  I  <U  iMt  mowtenl  doubt 
foheiker  U  ought,  on  the  whole^  to  be  eoneidered  with  more 
9f  toU/action  or  regret,** 

The  world  has  no  doubt  whatever  on  this  head, 
and  still  less,  we  should  imagine,  the  friends  of 
the  Ballantynes.  Had  Sir  Walter  Scott,  like 
the  proprietors  of  Blackwood* e  Magaxine,  of  The 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  many  other  good 
customers  among  the  regular  publishers,  who 
were  drawn  to  Ballantyne's  ofiSice  solely  by  its  re- 


•  « Life,**  vol.  i.,  p.  34a.  t  VoL  it,  p.  41.      J 


putation  for  beautiful  and  accurate  printing,  been 
content  to  give  hit  old  schoolfellow,  and  most  leal- 
ous  and  friendly  corrector  and  critic,  his  business 
and  influence,  very  different  results  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  those  which  left  James  Bal- 
lantyne, in  1816,  penniless  and  deeply  in  debt^ 
and,  in  1826,  after  twenty  years  of  exertion 
and  industry,  rendered  unusually  effiective  by 
the  talents  and  knowledge  to  which  Mr  Lock-> 
hart  himself  bears  frequent  testimony,  a  bank- 
rupt, and  with  the  world  to  begin  again* 
When  the  first  copartnery  was  formed,  in 
1805,  Ballantyne  had  already  acquired  a  re- 
spectable capital  for  a  young  printer.  It  was 
in  stock,  or  materials,  L.2,090, — besides  book 
debts  to  the  amount  of  L.I,668:  9:  11,  which 
were  carried  to  the  account  of  the  company. 
The  relative  sums  of  the  partners  at  starting 
stood  thus : — Ballantyne,  L.3,758 : 9  :  11;  Scott's 
in-put  as  his  share  of  stock,  L.S,008.  Scott  was 
to  have  one-third  of  the  profits;  and  Bal- 
lantyne, whose  time  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
business,  was  to  draw  two-thirds.  When  a  sub. 
sequent  copartnery  was  formed,  Scott,  having 
the  power,  laid  down  the  law,  and  obtained  a 
full  half  of  the  profiU  of  a  much  larger  trade  ; 
his  influence  in  obta^ping  business  beings  ho 
alleged,  a  full  equivalent  for  Ballantyne's  skilly 
time,  and  capital  in  the  business.  The  original 
company  then  started,  with  Ballantyne  having, 
though  not  all  free,  in  outstanding  debts  and  stocky 
L.l,750:9:  11  more  than  Scott;  and  becauss 
in  the  first  years,  while  the  old  accounts 
came  in  and  the  old  printing-office  debts  be* 
came  due,  he  drew  out  money  to  pay  them— « 
his  own  money,  be  it  remarked — Mr  Lockhart 
chooses  to  represent  him  as  overdrawing  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  has  very  dexterously  mys- 
tified the  whole  matter ;  if  indeed  his  extraordin* 
ary  allegations  are  not  made  in  sheer  ignorance 
of  the  plainest  principles  of  acoompts ;  which, 
were  Mr  Lockhart  ingenuous  about  other  things 
that  he  cannot  fail  to  understand,  charity  would 
compel  us  to  believe.  On  going  over  the  books  of 
the  company  for  the  first  two  and  a-half  years  of 
its  subsistence,  Mr  Lockhart  sums  up  thus,  and 
with  his  favourite  figure  of  four  notes  of  admir* 
ation :-« 

On  the  whole,  between  Whitsunday  1805  and  Mar« 
tinmas  1807,  It  appears  that  ScoU*s  drafts  on  the  busi* 
ness  came  to  L.306  t  4  :  3,  James  BalUnt7ne*8  to 
L.3,966:4:1I1!I 

When  we  read  this,  among  other  startling  stats. 
ments,  in  Mr  Lockhart's  *'  Humbug-Handled" 
pamphlet,  we,  without  farther  examination,  shut 
the  book,  like,  we  doubt  not,  many  others,  fairly 
giving  up  James  Ballantyne  as  a  reckless  and 
extravagant,  If  not  dishonest,  man.  Since  the 
'•  Reply"  to  Lockhart  by  the  Ballantyne  Trustees 
has  appeared,  we  have  however  carefully  gone 
over  the  ground,  with  the  advantage  of  those 
Ughto  which  it  suited  the  author  of  the  **  Hum- 
bug'' to  shroud  or  extinguish ;  and  the  following 
abstract  is  the  result,  bringing  the  balances  of  the 
partners  a  year  funUet  down  than  the  period 
marked  by  the  qu%4^y\e  ti^Aw  of  «toitation  :-*• 
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At  the  commtaeement  of  the  copartnery,  there  wae  a 
difference  in  fiiTOur  of  Ballantyne,  in  stock  and  debts,  of 
L.  1 750  : 9 : 1 1.  During  the  first  half. year  of  the  copart- 
nery,  Ballautyne  drew^  from  his  surplus  stock,  &c, 
L.1193;  hut  at  the  half-yearly  balance,  in  November, 
he  has  stUl  of  capital  -  L.2,932    4    4 

Scott*s  capital  at  this  balance  was  2,141    7    5 

DiflSerence  in  fa70ur  of  Ballantyne,      L.790  16  11 

At  the  next  balance,  in  May,  1806,  after  all  his  drafts 

during  the  year  now  expired,  the  capital  of  Ballantyne 

amounted  to  -  -  L.2,952  17    2 

8cott*s  augmented  capital,  L.1000  more 

being  put  in,  was  -  3,301    5    1 

Difference  in  favour  of  Scott,  L.348    7     H 

At  the  balance  of  Martinmas,  1806,  the  capital  of 

Scott  amounted  to                •  -    L.3,469    6     1 

Ballantyne*s  capital,            -  -        3,110    0    0 

Diffisrence  in  favour  of  Scott,        -       L.369    6     1 

At  the  balance  of  Whitsunday,  1807,  the  capital  of 

Scott  amounted  to  -  .         L.3,631  10  11 

Capital  of  Ballantyne,      -  -  3.618  U  11 

Difference  in  favour  of  Scott,  L.12  19  0 
At  the  Martinmas  balance^  1807— - 

Scott's  capital,       -                -  L.3,702  17  6 

Ballantyne's  capital,              -  3,552    3  11 

Difference  in  favour  of  Scott,  L.  150  13  7 
At  the  WhiUunday  b.ihinc|^  1808_ 

Ballantyne's  capital,            -  L.3,768  17  7 

Scott's  capita],     -                .  3,750  16  I 

Difference  in  favour  of  Ballantyne,        L.18    1     6 

This  abstract  of  ours^  after  viewing  the  entire 
premises — both  sides  of  the  books — shews  a 
somewhat  different  result  from  that  with  which 
Mr  Lockhart,  last  year,  confounded  us.  But 
readers  who  are  curious  should  peruse  both  the 
pamphlets^  and  judge  for  themselves  ;  and  what- 
ever mercy  they  may  have  for  Lockhart,  they 
need,  as  to  figures,  feel  none  for  the  Ballantyne 
Trustees,  who  are  acute  men  of  business,  con- 
versant with  accounts,  and  not  at  all  liable  to 
be  mistaken  or  misled. 

They  thus  carry  the  statement  beyond  our 
brief  abstract  into  later  years : — 

From  May  to  November,  1808,  he,  James,  is  credited 
with  L.600,  borrowed  by  him  from  his  brother  Alex, 
ander,  and  advanced  to  the  company,  and  with  his  share  of 
profits,  K502 :  17  :  4 ;  and  he  is  debited  with  his  drafts, 
K546  :  1 1 :  7,  and  with  his  share  (two-thirds)  of  his  bro- 
ther John's  salary,  L.133 :  6 :  8. 

Lastly,  in  the  year  from  November  1808  to  November 
1809,  he  is  credited  with  his  share  of  profits,  L.1 100 : 3 : 4; 
and  he  is  debited  with  his  drafts,  L.1 150:  16  :  7,  and 
also  with  L.300,  dra^n  by  him  to  repay  a  debt  due  by 
himself  to  his  brother  John. 

On  the  25th  of  November,  1809,  the  amount  of  ca- 
pital  belonging  to  him,  and  standinfr  at  his  credit  was 
L.3,831  :  3  :  5.  Of  this  capital,  L.1 900  consisted  of  cash 
advanced  by  him  snbseqaent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
company,  by  means  of  loans  which  he  had  obtained  as 
an  individual,  and  for  which  he  was  personally  respon- 
sible. 

The  gross  unfairness  of  Mr  I..ockhart'8  representation 
is  thus  apparent.  Suppressing  all  mention  of  the  out- 
standing  debts  due  to  Mr  Ballantyne  at  the  commence' 
mefit  of  the  copartnerships  and  carried  into  the  oompany*s 
books,  in  order  to  be  collected  and  accounted  for  to  him^* 

*  Mr  Lockhart  does  allow  that  there  were  book  debts, 
hut  he  cannot  tell  what  proportion  of  them  was  paid ; 
and  his  style  of  inference  does  not  lead  him  to  pondage 
that  any,  much  Ies3  all|  were  paid. 


Mr  Lockhart  assumes  that  he  was  entitled  to  credit  fv 
nothing  but  his  share  qf  prqfitSf  and  that  these  profits 
were  all  that  he  was  entitled  to  draw  for.  Mr  Lockhart, 
accordingly,  after  sUting  the  profits  at  L.3,936 :  9 :  10, 
and  the  drafU  at  L.5,963 :  12 :  3,  exclaims  trramphanUy, 
that  «•  the  careful  and  prudent  tradesman,  James,  hU 
overdrawn  his  share  by  no  less  than  L.2,027 : 2 :  5.*' 

In  order  to  remove  every  vestige  of  obscurity  or  mis- 
understanding on  this  point,  we  give  the  following  ab- 
stract of  what  Mr  Ballantyne  was  entitled  to  draw,  and 
actually  did  draw,  during  the  period  in  question.  It  ex- 
hibits a  very  different  result  from  that  of  the  partial  and 
garbled  statement  of  Mr  Lockhart. 

Mr  James  Ballantyne's  Profits. 

From  Whits.  1805  to  Whits.  1806,  L.786  10    3 

•<        "       1806        «         1807,  960  11    7 

«      1807        "         1808,  1156    I  10 

<'      1808  to  Marts.  1808  (half-year)  502  17    4 

«    Mart?.  1808        «         1809,        '»      1100    3    4 

Outstanding  debts  due  him  at  com- 

mencemcnt  of  copartnery,  L1604  16  11 
Cash  received  for  corrections, 

&C.,  due  him  then,  63  13    0 

Value  of  paper,  books,  &c.,  be- 
longing to  him,  and  after- 
waids  placed  to  his  credit,       307  14    9 

1976    4    8 


tt 


Athiscredity        L.6,481    9    0 
'  Drafts  by  him. 
From  Wh.  1805  to  Wh.  1806.  L.2,378    4    9 
«'      '«     1806      ♦«      1807,      816    9  10 
r   «      "     1807       "       1808,    1171     9    6 
«      «    1808  to  Mart. 

1808,  (half  year,)  .        546  11    7 
From  Mart.    1808  to  Mart. 

1809,  (including  L.300  to 
pay  debt  to  John  Ballan- 
tyne,) .  .  1460  16    7 

His  share  of  John  'Ballan- 
tyne's  Salary  for  two  years,     266  13    4 

6,630    6    7 


Excess  of  Drafts,        L.  148  16    7 
Instead  of  L.2,027 :  2 : 5,  as  sUted  by  Mr  Lockhart  1 

This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner 
in  which  Mr  Lockhart  deals  with  the  hooks  of 
the  company ;  and,  without  going  deeper  into 
the  matter,  we  shall  merely  give  the  comment- 
ary on  this  period. 

Mr  Lockhart  gives  the  particulars  for  the  first  two 
years  only,  being  the  periods  most  fiavourable  for  his  owe 
view ;  but  it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr  Scott^s  drafts  after 
that  period  increased  yearly,  and  in  1809  were  upwards 
of  L.200  above  his  share  of  profits. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  Martinmas,  1S09, 
when  the  balance-sheet  shewed  that  the  capital 
of  both  partners  was  equal,  Scott's  heing  L.3,84S, 
98.  8d.,  Ballantyne's,  L.3,841 :  3 :  5.  This  fact 
is  ascertained  by  a  minute  signed  by  both  par« 
ties,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 


The  accounts  should  be  closed,  and  their 
forming  together  the  sum  of  L.7)684,  conalderei  as  tbe 
permanent  capital  stock  of  the  cumpany»  invested  in 
buildings  and  materials,  whereof  each  partner  posMSM 
one-half.  It  was  further  determined  that  the  divisiUe 
profit  on  the  trade  should  be,  and  remain  until  altered  ia 
another  written  minute  in  this  book  signed  by  betkpar* 
ties,  L.1350  annually;  whereof  L.900,  being  two.4Urf% 
should  be  paid  to  James  Ballantyne,  and  L.460,  bdig 
one-third,  to  Walter  Scott,  Esquire;  and  that  the forthsr 
balance  of  profit  arising  on  the  trade  should  remain  fu 
the  discharge  of  additions  to  stock  made  within  the  etf> 
rent  year  in  the  first  place,  and  thereafter  to « 
toff ards  the  permanent  capital  tt«ek» 
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But  there  was  a  wheel  within  a  wheel  here. 
The  company  was  hy  this  time  in  deht  L.S,000  to 
«<the  moneyed  partner/'  Mr  Scott^  who  had  chosen 
to  become  the  company's  banker  himself.  Scott 
was  not  in  those  days  a  rich  man— very  far  from 
it — but  Ballantyne  beginning  without  much 
capital,  had  still  considerable  personal  debts  upon 
him  ;  and,  by  1807^  the  stock  and  buildings  of 
the  company  had  been  greatly  enlarged  with 
its  increasing  business.  Accordingly,  two  years 
previously,  on  the  31st  November,  1807,  Scott 
wrote  John  Ballantyne  a  rather  extraordinary 
letter,  of  which  this  is  an  extract: — 

Wh«Q  we  aee  how  the  diflference  between  hit  [Jameses] 
stock  and  mine  stands,  a  considerable  part,  if  not  thewliole 
of  the  balance,  should  bear  15  per  cent,  in  mj  favour.  . 

...  In  general,  when  a  partner  is  applied  to  for 
his  individual  security,  it  should,  I  think,  be  optional  to 
him  to  be  the  banker  himself,  if  it  suits  his  convenience 
better  than  to  gire  a  security.  Bankers*  inta^rst  seldom 
comes  lower,  with  one  charge  or  another,  including  re- 
newals^ than  L.6  or  L.7  •  and  though,  to  a  partner,  the 
company  pays  L.15,  yet  a  proportion  of  the  balance  is 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  as  fiir  as  it  diminishes  his  inte- 
rest in  the  free  profit  On  the  other  hand,  while  bills  be- 
longing to  the  company  are  discountable  without  such 
sscnrity,  or  if  the  company,  on  its  own  credit,  can  pro- 
cure a  stationary  loan  at  L.5  per  cent.,  it  would  l>e  un- 
just that  a  partner  should  force  a  loss  upon  them.  / 
mtntum  this  because  J  shail  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  dispose  of  at  Whitsunday  ^  and  the  state  of  my  family 
requires  that  I  make  the  most  qfit  I  can.  What  Ballan. 
tyne  and  Co.  have  no  occasion  for,  I  will  probably  em- 
ploy in  some  literary  speculation. 

To  cut  a  long  story  short,  Mr  Scott,  acting 
upon  this  alleged  right  of  a  *'  moneyed  partner," 
which  Ballantyne,  whatever  his  private  opinion 
might  be,  had  no  means  to  resist,  did  advance 
L.3,000,  for  which  he  drew,  in  what  he  calls 
**  commuted  profit,"  or  ^'  trade  interest,"  L.450 
per  annum  during  the  period  that  the  ridden  com- 
pany continued  his  debtor.  But  this  is  not,  to 
simple  Christians,  the  most  Jewish  feature  of  the 
transaction,  managed  by  the  poor,  simple,  easy, 
credulous  Mr  Scott,  whose  mind,  according  to 
Mr  Lockhart,  was  ever  wrapt  in  fiction  and 
romance,  ever  in  the  clouds,  while  James  Bal- 
lantyne cheated  and  pillaged  him  on  all  hands. 
Of  this  L.3,000  Mr  Scott  had  obtamed  L.1200,  in 
loan^  from  his  brother.  Major  Scott,  for  which 
the  said  Major  held  a  security  over  the  company's 
premises  in  the  Canongate.  But  by  what  right, 
legal  or  equitable,  could  Mr  Scott  exact  15  per 
eent.  for  this  money  ?  How  many  notes  of  ad. 
miration  would  Mr  Lockhart  require  to  express 
his  sense  of  Scott  putting  ten  per  cent,  in  his 
pocket  for  no  reason  save  that  he  had  the  power ; 
giving  his  brother  the  legal  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  which,  with  excellent  security,  was  all  he 
was  entitled  to,  and  pocketing  the  surplus. 
This  L.3,000  was,  the  Trustees  say,  long  after, 
wards,  charged  wholly  against  Ballantyne — not 
the  company — as  a  debt  due  to  Scott,  when  the 
second  copartnery  commenced.  But  a  farther 
beauty  attends  this  transaction,  and  completely 
illustrates  the  whole  nature  and  scope  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  long  connexion  with  the  Ballan- 
tynesy  and,  in  particular,  his  copartnery  with 
Junes.  He  who  had  the  lion's  strength  and 
power^  all  along  drew  the  lion's  share  of  the 


spoils.  Both  brothers— and  both  in  spittw^^ 
whatever  weaknesses  it  suits  Mr  Lockha«^f 
correctly  to  impute,  or  unfairly  to  exaggerate^ 
were  well-educated,  able,  and  accomplished 
men,  else  they  had  never  been  chosen  as  the 
confidents  and  instruments  of  Scott's  various 
schemes  and  speculations:— both  brothers  enjoyed 
much  of  his  regard — James  necessarily  the 
largest  share  of  his  esteem,  while  for  his  '^  little 
Picaroon,"*  his  pliant  facile  instrument,  he 
appears  to  have  felt  a  really  cordial  and  genial 
affection.  Yet  his  impression— -the  feeling  upon 
which  he  acted  from  first  to  last — appears  to 
have  been,  **  If  these  clever,  pleasant  Ballantynes 
— without  whose  assistance  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  carry  out  my  secret  plans  of  gain,  as  a 
printer  and  publisher — make  a  respectable  liv. 
ing,  it  is  all  very  well.  I  brought  James  to 
Edinburgh  with  certain  views ;  and  I  will  use  both 
of  them  handsomely  and  liberally  while  they 
serve  my  purposes :  but,  I  am  their  patron, 
their  feudal  superior ;  for  me  they  must  labour ; 
through  me  and  by  me  they  must  live."  And 
never  had  chief  more  faithful  and  devoted  vas- 
sals.  If  James  Ballantyne  perceived,  as  he  must 
have  done,  the  strange  mixture — as  Byron 
strongly,  if  unjustly,  said  of  Burns-—''  of  dirt  and 
deity,"  in  his  great  patron,  he  long  kept  the  dis. 
covery  to  himself ;  long,  but  not  always.  John 
worshipped,  or  idolized  and  incensed  him  through- 
out, with  probably  such  a  shrewd  guess  about 
some  parts  of  the  character  of  the  writer  of  the 
mysterious  correspondence, t  labelled,  ''Open  not 
— read  not,"  as  so  quick  an  observer,  with  all  his 
love  and  veneration,  could  not  fail  to  make. 
Mr  Lockhart  tells,  that  Sir  Walter,  after 
John's  death,  had  to  pay  a  personal  debt  for 
him.     We  shall  hereafter  see  that  the  proba- 

*  An  iUnstration  of  BIr  Lockbart*s  extreme  want  of 
fairness  may  be  aptly  found  in  tlie  frequent  and  insult- 
ing use  of  the  epithet  Picaroon^  as  applied  by  Scott  to 
John  Ballantyne.  So  far  as  the  world  knows,  it  was 
never  used  by  Scott— though  it  msy  have  been  his  nom 
de  oaresse  for  his  tool— but  once,  ^in  a  piece  of  doggrel, 
probably  copied  ont  of  John*s  famous  MS.  volume^ 
«  Open  not^^ead  not ;"  t.  e.  Sir  Walter's  private  and 
confidential  correspondence  with  himself,  which  Sir 
Walter  carried  away  after  John^s  funeral.  The  amosing 
doggrel  verses  run  thus,  in  reply  to  John  counselling  an 
honest  avowal. 

*'  No,  John,  I  will  not  own  tht  IXMk. 

I  wont,  you  Picaroon  / 

"When  next  I  try  St  Urabbj'i  brooi:. 

The  A.  of  W<u  thaU  bait  tbe  hook : 

And  flauflsh  bite  as  toon 

Ai  if  tiefore  them  ibey  had  got 

The  worn.out  wriggler 

WaUsrSeolL' 
Now,  what  wonid  Mr  Lockhart,  what,  at  Jeast,  would 
any  candid  man,  say,  if  a  biographer  of  Scott  were  from 
this  to  take  him  at  his  own  modest  estimate,  as  Lockhart 
regularly  does  James  Ballantyne,  and  describe  him  as  a 
Grub-Street  baiter  for  gudgeons — a  Mrom-out  wriggler, 
and  so  forth— yet  the  cases  are  exactly  parallel  ? 

f  Why  does  not  Mr  Lockhart  publish  Scott*s  letters 
thus  labelled  by  John  Ballantyne  ?  They  were,  it  ap- 
pears, carried  away  by  Sir  Walter  on  the  day  of  John's 
fnneraU  Mr  Lockhart  says  they  are  Sir  Welter's  pro- 
perty. Common  sense  would  say  they  were  the  property 
of  John  Ballantyne's  hcir«  and  trustees ;  as  they  must  be 
the  only  vouchers,  now  tetft*^'*^^^'  ^"^  ^^  piobity,  so 
grossly  attacked ;  and,  ^^^  ^^  wb^  a  very  great  Uterary 
curiosity. 
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^ny  ll^  that  fioott  owed  John  money. — To  re- 
Jsni  to  our  illustration  of  the  nature  of  "  com- 
^muted  profita"— Scott  borrowed  L.1200  from  hie 
hrother  at  5  per  cent.,  (for  which  the  company 
granted  heritable  secuHty,)  and  drew  15  per 
eent.  for  it  as  **  trade  interest."  James,  to  keep 
np  his  share  of  the  stock,  6ce,,  required,  about 
this  period,  also  to  borrow,  and,  amonfj^  other 
gums,  L.IOOO  from  his  brother,  Alexander ;  for 
which  loan  he  received  the  company's  personal 
security.  8cott  seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied 
with  this,  and  we  find  bim  writing,  in  September, 
1814  :  "  1  own  I  think  it  questionable  how 
far  money  borrowed  for  the  advantage  of  a 
partner  ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  com- 
pany." How  many  thousands  were  afterwards 
guaranteed  by  the  company  for  the  sole  use  of 
the  Laird  of  Abbotsford  ?  But  there  was  here 
all  the  difference  between  **  My  bull  goring  your 
Honour's  cow ;  and  your  Honour's  bull  goring  my 
eow/*  Ballantyne  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  not  a  little  nettled  at  Scott ;  and  his  letter 
to  his  brother  upon  tbe  occasion,  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual.  It  is  besides  illustra- 
tive of  his  relative  position  with  Scott.  After 
quoting  his  partner  s  opinion,  for  the  information 
at  his  brother,  he  proceeds-* 

«<  I  shall  antwtr *«  f  Soott*i]  letter  triumphantly. 

H«  Ulkt  of  It  u  'an  improper  tranncUon.*  Why, 
sir,  be  hat,  at  thU  oioineat,  sn  obllfstioD  from  us  ia  his 
possession,  binding  us  to  giro  hU  brother  fecarity  over 
the  pHnting-ofBce,  for  money  adranced  as  part  of  hit 
stock,  and  for  which  he  regularly  received  15  per  cent. 
That  plain  tale  should  pot  him  down,  methinks.  For 
here  he  rscelves  this  enormous  interest  as  a  partner  run^ 
fHnff  mil  rUkt  f  and  he  takes  an  obligation  for  a  security 
which  would  prevent  the  pouibllUy  of  hit  running  anp 
ritk.  How  tliat  should  be  a  wrong  transaction  applied 
to  mp  brother,  which  he  thought  a  right  one  when  applied 
to  hit  brother,  my  blunt  intellects  cannot  see.  8o,  no 
■Mrs  of  this.  I  rest  here,  that  you  cannot  lose  in 
the  long  run.  Yon  have,  as  above  said,  the  bills  of  the 
esmpaitf  /  aad  the  company  can  pay^ 

**  Most  aamrodly,  yon  can  draw  interest  at  only  6  per 

tNBt.** 

James's  ^'triumphant  answer"  produced  a  re- 
ply ftrom  Scott,  not  yielding  his  ground,  but 
admitting  that  Alexander,  if  he  chose  to  insist 
for  his  money  from  his  brother  James,  might 
bring  down  the  house  ;  but  that  this  would  do 
him  little  honour :— and  of  Alexander  doing  this, 
Mr  Scott  could  have  had  no  serious  apprehen- 
sions. James,  whose  courage  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  screwed  above  the  ordinary  pitch, 
ventured  a  manly  rejoinder  to  Scott's  letter,  in 
which,  among  other  reasons  for  wishing  to  give 
his  brother  ample  security,  he  states 

<<  The  applieaHm  of  tbe  money  was  nothing  to  him 
[Alexander.]  He  gafe  it  to  the  firm  upon  the  security 
of  the  firm.  But  this  may  seem  only  to  exculpate  him, 
leaving  me  still  chargeable  with  the  blame  of  giving  the 
company*s  security  for  a  sum  sdranced  for  my  private 
advaatsgt.  Now,  as  to  this»  it  could  not  possibly  occur 
to  me  that  I  was  doing  wrong;  besaaes  the  fret  was 
Wore  my  tjta,  thmt  ptu  had  r^ttlf  demanded  and 
Utaintdy  and  aetwOly  held^  mn  obUgaiUm  to  v$si  the 
freptrtff  ef  the  printing  office  in  your  brother,  Major 
Soolty  as  security  for  a  sum  advanced  by  him  to  you,  and 
by  Ton  to  the  business  In  tbe  way  of  loan,  for  which  the 
traaa4ntersst  of  lA  per  oeat.  was  regalsiiy  paid  to  year 
arder^andfor  the  arrsaii  of  which  yea  have,  of  spvss, 


an  aoeumulating  claim  at  this  moment  Hsre  ChcA  eras 
the  company's  heritable  security  Impledged  (for  the  oblU 
gation  to  impledge  was,  I  presume,  equivalent  to  an 
actual  impledging)  for  a  debt  borrowed,  certainly  '  for 
the  benefit  of  a  partner,*  and  actually,  for  a  period,  pro. 
ductive  of  very  considerable  advantage  to  that  partner 
1  am  ready  to  own,  that  I  may  be  entirely  mistaken  in 
my  inference ;  but  1  must  really  say,  that  I  am  at  pro- 
sent  wholly  unable  to  perceive  the  nicest  shade  of  distinc- 
tion betwixt  the  two  cases.  Yours  led  the  way  in  point 
of  priority  of  time ;  and,  when  you  demanded  the  secu- 
rity, I  well  remember  the  unhesiuting  cheerfulness  with 
which  I  gavs  it.'* 

We  give  Mr  James  Ballantyne,  all  cbcnm- 
stances  considered,  some  credit  for  this  bold- 
speaking;  but  Scott,  as  usual,  prevailed.  James 
had  wished  to  give  his  brother  security  over  hie 
own  dwelling-house  in  St  John's  Street,  his  little 
Abbotsford ;  but  of  this,  Mr  Scott,  would  not 
hear.  It  was,  he  affirmed,  giving  Alexander  an 
improper  preference  over  the  other  creditors. 
This  principle,  however,  he  totally  forgot  whoi 
he  afterward  alienated  Abbotsford,  though  tha 
company-debts  were  then  more  than  doubled. 
Alexander  Ballantyne  was  ultimately  compelled 
to  accept  merely  the  personal  security  of  James. 
A  very  beautiful  and  touching  letter  from  James 
to  his  younger  brother,  announces  Mr  Scott's  de- 
termination and  James'  sorrowful  submission. 
Alexander,  for  his  brother's  sake,  at  once 
acquiesced.  There  are  other  points  of  the  Trus- 
tees' refutation  of  Mr  Lockhart's  allegations  in 
pecuniary  matters,  which  we  regard  as  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  but  to  which  we  cannot 
now  advert,  and  we  come  to  the  establishment 
of  the  publishing  business,  of  which  Scott  was  aa 
much  the  sole  projector  and  author  as  he  waa 
the  author  of  Waverley.  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr 
Lockhart,  while  the  ''Life  of  Scott"  which  he  baa 
written  is  before  the  world,  to  lal>our  that  point. 
The  printing  business  was,  at  this  time,  yielding 
above  L.e,000  a-year.  And  though  Jamec 
Ballantyne  might  grudge,  for  a  loan  of  L»S,000  to 
pay  L.450  a-year,  '^  commuted  profit,"  or 
« trade  interest,"  (words  which  may  hence- 
forward enrich  the  Jew's  vocabulary,)  he  had  stiU 
a  very  handsome  income,  and  every  reason  to  be 
contented  as  he  was.  John  Ballantyne,  who  had 
oome  to  Edinbur^,  and  who  merely  received  a 
competent  salary  as  a  clerk  in  the  printing  office, 
might  have  had  some  ambition  to  turn  ostenaible 
publisher,  but  with  James  every  rational  iadaee- 
ment  lay  the  other  way.  But  both  John  and 
James  were  wax  in  the  hands  of  Scott,  though 
the  former  might  be  most  willing,  probably,  to 
receive  the  bibliopolic  impressioo.  The  pub- 
lishing concern,  as  Lockhart  haa  f^y  shewn— 
either  of  purpose,  or  by  inadvertenoe — took  its 
rise  in  a  quarrel  between  Scott,  and  Constable 
and  his  partner.  Hunter ;  and  in  Soott's  dislike  ef 
the  Edinburgh  RetHew,  for  whieh  its  editors  bad 
certainly  given  him  some  causa.  And,  aot  impto- 
bably,  he  believed  that  a  publishing  house  might 
turn  out  quite  as  productive  aa  the  good  blask 
milch  cow  in  the  Canongate,  now  yieUiag  him,  ier 
no  very  large  advances,  above  L.TOO  a-yaar  «f 
fair  profit,  besides  his  L.44Q  of  «^  pommui^i  prp^ 
JU,"or*'tfudiim$r$9i4'* 
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Ldckhftrt  says,  in  the  Lif»^-^ 

<*  He  had,  long  befbre  this,  cast  a  tbrttrd  »nd  pene. 
tratlnf  eye  oTer  the  field  of  literary  enterprlM,  and  dere. 
loped  in  his  own  mind  the  outlines  of  many  extensire 
plans,  ivhich  wanted  nothing  hnt  the  command  of  a  suf- 
ficient body  of  able  subalterns  to  be  carried  Into  execution 
with  splendid  success.**  That  the  establishment  of  a 
pablishing  house  was  one  of  those  eztenslTe  plans  which 
owed  Its  existence  to  8co(t*s  surrey  of  the  field  of  literary 
enterprise,  Is  substantially  admitted  by  Mr  Lockhart 
himself;  while  he  endeavours  to  lay  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  iubalUmt  the  /kilure  of  the  undertakinf,  though 
it  appears,  even  fnm  his  own  nairative,  that  Scott,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  directed  Its  operations,  projected  all 
iu  unfortunate  speculations,  and  exercised  an  absolute 
control  over  its  management. 

We  are  now  quoting  the  pamphlet,  from 
which  we  borrow  further  :— 

Mr  Lockhart  aKribes  the  commencement  of  the  quarrel 
to  '<  a  soreness  originating  in  the  recent  oondoct  of  Mr 
Jeffrey  *s  journal,**  the  great  primary  source  of  the  wealth 
and  authority  of  the  house  of  Constable.  Mr  Mnrray 
of  London  had  had  the  sagadty  to  prognostieata  the 
coming  squalls,  and  to  take  advanUge  of  them  by  culti* 
vating  a  connexion  with  the  Edinburgh  printing  house. 
He  learned  that  "a  new  pubiuhinghimu  In  Edinburgh, 
la  •ppmlion  l»  CenHabie,  was  all  bat  matured  (**  and 
thai  *«  ScoU  hmd  chMlked  oui  the  deeign  of  an  Edinburgh 
JrmuMi  RtgUtetf  to  be  emduettd  in  opponiion  to  th§ 
foiUioi  and  criticitm  ^f  ContiablsU  RevUw.** 
'  The  Ballantyne  Traatees  refer  to  a  letter  of 
Scott's  to  hie  friend  Mr  Morrlt,  published  by 
Lockhart,  proving,  what  requires  no  proof,  that 
the  publishing  house  "  was  entirely  the  eman- 
ation of  his  brain,"  and  giving  "  his  own  distinct 
account  of  its  origin."  "  Mr  Lockhart  himself 
admits,"  say  they,  ''Life,  vol.  ii.,  page  223, 
'that  the  new  bookselling  house  in  Edinburgh 
was  begun  in  the  shortsighted  heat  of  pique,' " 

Bat  this  ia  not  enongh.  Mr  Lockhart  himself  has  said 
soflicient  to  shew,  that  this  bookselling  house  was  one  of 
those  extensive  plans  of  enterprise  which  had  long  lain 
In  embryo  in  the  mind  of  Scott,  and  that  it  was  warmed 
into  birth  by  the  spirit  of  animosity  and  revenge  towards 
Constable  and  Company. 

The  TrusteeSj  in  our  opinion,  labour  this  point 
a  great  deal  more  than  is  necessary.  Mr 
Lockhart  may  dumfounder  persons  who  "are 
not  admirers  of  figures,"  with  James  BalJant3rne's 
apparently  enormous  overdrawings ;  but  Mr 
Lockhart  himself  is  authority  enough  for  Scott 
having  both  commenced  and  ruined  the  pub- 
lishing-house; dragging  James  Ballantyne  and 
the  printing-ofiSce  into  the  vortex,  in  spite  of 
any  feeble  resistance  that  James  durst  make. 
Mr  Lockhart  has,  in  the  Life,  abundantly  dis- 
played  the  folly  of  Scott's  publishing  speculations. 
He  has  also,  incidentally,  discovered  the  alarm 
find  distress  of  James  Ballantyne  at  different 
periods ;  and,  indeed,  from  the  commencemtot  ot 
this  disastrous  concern.  How  can  Mr  Lock- 
hart then,  after  publishing  such  things  as  the 
following,  justify  to  himself  the  uncandid,  un- 
generous, and  unrighteous  exposure  which  he 
has  made  of  James  Ballantyne,  in  the  abject 
posture  of  a  hi^ble  suitor  to  the  man  who  had 
been  the  sole  eause— we  advisedly  repeat  It — ^the 
eole  cause  of  his  pecimiary  embarrassments^  for 
leave  to  marry  ^ 

There  is,  to  manly  minds,  something  pit^fkti 
M  welt  09  most  piiiahle  in  the  letter  whidi  Lodk. 


hart  has  published,  as  addressed  by  Ballantyne 
to  Scott,  throwing  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
his  ''generous  creditor,"  and  humbly  begging 
to  be  relieved,  penniless  and  in  debt,  from  certain 
consequences  of  the  heavy  involvements  into 
whioh  the  folly  of  that  "  generous  creditor"  hod 
plunged  him ;  but  knowing,  as  Loekhart  must 
well  do,  by  whom  James  Ballantyne  (with  more 
than  his  alleged  pomposities,  whether  of  pocket 
or  manner)  had  been  placed  ii^this  painful  and 
humiliating  plight  in  relation  to  Scott,  it  really 
required  a  callousness  and  audacity  to  g^ve  that 
letter  to  the  world  on  which  we  forbear  to  com- 
ment. Well  must  Mr  Lockhart  have  known  why 
the  man  who,  from  the  real  business  which  he  had 
established,  and  conducted  in  a  skilful  and  mas- 
terly manner-— however  he  may  have  managed  the 
uncongenial  duty  of  paper-kite  flyer  in  which  he 
was  unhappily  involved-— the  man,  we  repeat, 
who,  in  1800,  before  the  publishing  trade  began, 
was  realiiing  above  L.1400  a-year  from  a  sound 
and  healthy  increasing  trade,  was,  in  1810,  com- 
pelled to  write  that  supplicatory  letter  which  he 
has  thought  fit  to  make  public.  Fortunately  for 
Mr  Lockhart's  personal  feelings,  and  for  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  his  opponents  have  shewn  a 
very  remarkable  degree  of  forbearance.  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  that  we  express  our  be^ 
lief  that  Scott  himself  could  in  no  circumstances 
have  sanctioned  such  an  act  as  this ;  though  we 
are  far  from  thinking  that  he  acted  a  very  gene- 
rous part  in  the  matter. 

How  completely  the  fortunes  of  James  Ballan- 
tyne were  ruined  at  this  time,  by  the  wild  and 
headstrong  speculations  of  Scott,  Mr  Lockhart 
has  clearly  demonstrated.  After  mentioning 
several  useless  unsaleable  works  which  Scott  had 
made  be  printed  and  published,  he  says  in  the 
Life— 

*'The  publisbing  firm  was  as  yet  little  more  tban  a  twelve- 
month old,  and  already  James  began  to  apprehend  that 
some  of  their  mightiest  undertakings  would  wholly  disap^ 
point  Scotfs  prognostications*  He  speaks  wiih  particular 
alarm  of  tbe  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Plays,  of 
which  Weber  had  now  dismissed  several  volumes  from  his 
incompetent  and  presumptoons  hand.  How  ^'cott  coald 
ever  have  countenanced  the  project  of  an  edition  of  an 
English  book  of  this  class  by  a  mere  drudging  Germany 

eppears  to  me  quite  inexplicable James 

Ballantyne  angnrs,  and  well  might  he  do  so,  not  less 
darkly  as  to  '  the  Aston  specalation* — that  is,  the  bulky 
eoUection  entiUed  <  Tixall  Poetry.'  <  Over  this,*  he 
savs,  <  the  (Edinburgh)  review  of  the  Sadler  has  thrown 
a  heavy  doud — the  Act  is.  It  seems  to  me  to  have  rained 
It.  Here  is  the  saase  editor  and  the  same  printer,  and 
your  naase  withdrawn.  I  hope  you  agree  with  John 
and  me  that  this  Astoa  bosiness  ought  to  be  ^  ri^  of  «l 
ahnost  ang  sacrifice*  "We  could  not  now  even  ask  a 
London  bookseller  to  take  a  share ;  and  a  nett  outlay  qf 
near  L.t,AOO  upon  a  worse  than  doubtful  speeulatUm^  ia 
swaly  *  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  eudared.*  *» 

Lockhart,  in  the  Life,  enumerates  other  mad 
and  ruinous  speculations  in  publishing,  in  which 
James  Ballantyne  was  compelled  to  take  his 
share.  On  the  Annual  Register  alone,  the  loss 
was  estimated  by  Constable,  when  Scott  would 
fain  have  made  it  over  to  him,  at  <<  never  less  than 
L.IOOO  a-year."  «  TV^ew"  aay  x\ve  Baiiantyne 
Tmetees,  **  are  pT^|;ty  %^^  ^^^^mttift  o!  the 
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judfmeiit  and  aaceess  with  whicH  Scott  direeled 
the  publishing  speculations  of  John  Ballantyne 
and  Co." 

The  above  failures,  enumerated  by  Mr  Lockhart  him- 
■elf,  were  heavy  enough  of  themselvet  to  weigh  down  the 
concern ;  but  many  other  books  were  published  under 
the  same  guidance,  and  with  equally  bad  success.  Among 
these  was  a  collection  called  ^  Tales  of  the  East,'*  in 
three  ponderous  volumes ;  a  similar  volume  of  *^  Popular 
Tales;"  an  edition  of  Defoe  in /ip*/t>tf  volumes;  "Fergu- 
son's Astronomy  ;**  "  A  General  View  of  the  County  of 
Dumfries  ;**  and  others,  which  were  found  to  be  unsale- 
able, and  remained  a  dead  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lishera. 

Could  a  concern,  so  conducted,  possibly  prosper?  The 
drain  of  capital,  caused  by  this  load  of  unsaleable  pub- 
lications, was  enormous.  All  was  outlay ;  and,  as  no- 
thing  came  in,  heavy  engagements  were  entered  into, 
which  could  only  be  met  by  kite-Jiyingf  the  sole  resource 
in  such  circumstances.  When  the  afiairs  of  the  booksel- 
ling-house were  so  disastrous,  it  is  obvious  that  the  print- 
ing concern,  so  closely  connected  with  it,  and  composed 
of  the  same  partners,  must  have  equally  suffered  from 
.the  connexion.  Tkie  presses  of  the  printing-office  were 
kept  constantly  at  work  on  the  heavy  jobs  of  the  publish- 
ing concern :  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  when  the  publishers 
were  labouring  to  meet  their  engagements  to  strangers, 
those  to  their  printers  would  be  the  last  to  be  provided 
for.  Hence,  during^  the  whole  subsistence  of  the  book- 
selling house,  the  printing  concern  was  saddled  with  an 
unprofitable  customer,  and  was  not  only  not  paid  for  its 
work,  but  dragged  into  its  customer's  embarrassments. 

And  hence  was  James  Ballantyne,  as  he  states, 
''  by  no  fault  of  his  own,"  ruined ;  and  hence  his 
letter,  hegging  Sir  Walter  to  let  him  off  from 
the  farther  consequences  of  the  publishing  con- 
cern^ on  the  terms  of  surrendering  everything, 
and  being  Scott's  debtor  for  the  L.3,000  so  often 
referred  to^  and  which  seems,  at  this  period,  to 
have  been  saddled  wholly  on  him.  And  Mr 
Lockbart  having  exhibited  Ballantyne  on  his 
knees,  to  the  rash  and  unpardonable,  if  involun- 
tary author  of  his  ruin,  can  vaunt  of  Scott's 
generosity  in  allowing  James  to  escape  the  fur- 
ther consequences  of  the  publishing  business ! 
But  Scott,  thanks  to  himself,  incurred  by  this 
step  no  fresh  losses,  and  indeed,  as  we  shall  see, 
ensured  considerable  gain.  Probably  even  by 
this  time  he  saw  his  way,  and  the  sure  means  of 
getting  rid  of  his  load  of  waste  paper. 

It  was  really  too  bad  to  give  the  colour  of  exces- 
sive generosity  to  the  manumission  of  Ballantyne, 
especially  as  Mr  Lockbart  himself  reveals  that 
Scott,  now  become,  as  a  novelist,  more  powerful 
than  ever  with  Constable  and  the  other  great 
publishers,  was  dexterously  taking  advantage  of 
his  position  to  foist  off  all  the  old  trash  accumula- 
ted while  he  was  a  publisher,  upon  those  who  were 
eagerly  competing  for  a  new  Waverley  novel. 
Very  respectable  and  estimable  persons,  who  un- 
derstand business  better  than  we  pretend  to  do, 
assure  us  that  this  '^foisting  off"  was  all  quite  fair; 
and  the  Ballantyne  Trustees  certamly  seem  to  see 
no  harm  in  it.  They  have  only  to  shew  that  Scott, 
after  all,  managed  to  sustain  no  loss  by  these 
wild  speculations  which  ruined  James  Ballan- 
tyne. John  Ballantyne  asserts,  that  Scott,  by 
taking  the  whole  on  himself,  was  ''ultimately 
paid  in  full,  with  a  balance  of  L.IOOO ;"  and  the 
Ballantyne  Trustees  state — 
The  manner  in  which  Scott  achieved  ^this  Herculean 


lab«ur,  appears  from  many  eircunutancfs  ilatid  by  Mr 
Lockhart  himself;  and,  certainly,  if  Soott  is^chargetbls 
with  having  so  deeply  involved  himself  and  his  parthen, 
he  himself  had  the  merit  of  extricating  them.  The  mesm 
by  which  he  did  so  were  simple  but  effectual.  In  dispes- 
ing  of  bis  subsequent  works,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his 
bargains  with  the  publishers,  that  they  should  take  t 
quantity  of  John  Ballantyne  and  Co.*s  stock  at  a  stipulated 
price ;  and  this  he  continued  to  do  till  the  whole  of  that 
stock  was  taken  off  his  hands  on  advantageous  termi 

Thus,  his  first  transaction  with  Consuble,  in  1813, 
was  the  purchase  by  ConsUble  of  the  following  articles  of 
John  Ballantyne  and  Co.*s  stock  :-.Considerable  portions 
of  Weber*s  unhappy  <<  Beaumontand  Fletcher** — of  anedi- 
tion  of  De  Foe's  novels,  in  twelve  volumes — of  a  collec 
tion,  entitled  **  Tales  of  the  East,"  in  three  large  rolumes 
Qjo,  double-columned — and  of  another  in  one  volome, 
called  "Popular Tales'* — about  800  copies  of  the  "Viiioa 
of  Don  Roderick" — and  a  fourth  of  the  remaining  copy- 
right of  «  Rokeby,"  price  L.70a"  "  The  immedUte 
accommodation  thus  received,"  adds  Mr  Lockhart, 
«  amounted  to  L.2,D00." 

The  publication  of  **  Guy  Mannering**  was  undertaken 
by  Messrs  Longman  and  Co.,  <'  on  the  terms  dictated  by 
Scott— namely,  granting  bills  for  L.1500,  and  reliering 
John  Ballantyne  and  Co.  to  the  extent  of  L.500. 

The  first  **  Tales  of  my  Landlord"  were  published  by 
Murray  and  Blackwood,  who  <*  also  relieved  John  Bal- 
lantyne and  Co.  of  stock  to  the  value  of  L.fi00."  *'  Soett'i 
letter  to  John  Ballantyne  on  this  occasion,  quoted  by 
Lockhart,  shews,"  says  the  biographer,  «  how  tharplf 
the  unseen  parent  watched  this  first  negotiation  of  hii 
Jedediah  Cleishbotham." 

Thus  Mr  Scott  went  on,  till  he  came  to  bargain  with 
ConsUble  for  the  second^Talesof  myLandlord,"whenhe 
stipulated  that,  along  with  the  work,  the  publisher  sbooM 
take  the  whole  of  the  remaining  stock  of  John  BaUantyne 
and  Co.  To  this  Constable  agredl ;  ''and,"  says  Mr  Lock, 
hart,  *'  at  one  sweep  cleared  the  Augean  suble  in  Hano- 
ver Street  of  unsaleable  rubbish  to  the  amount  sf 
L.5,270  !"— '<  I  am  assured  by  his  [Constable's]  sarriT- 
ing  partner,"  adds  Mr  Lockhart,  **  that  when  be  hsd 
finally  re-disposedof  the  stock,  hefoand  himself  a  loser  by 
fully  two-thirds  of  this  sum." — ^Very  likely :— but  if 
Scott  imposed  hard  terms  on  his  publishers,  by  making 
them  take  this  *<  unsaleable  rubbish*'  off  his  hands,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  it  was  *'  rubbish''  of  his  own  mak- 
ing.][ 

It  is  not  altogether  to  elucidate  the  Lockhart 
and  Ballantyne  controversy  that  we  have  cited 
this  passage.  It  involves,  some  will  say,  a  ques- 
tion of  gentlemanly  honour ;  others,  a  gn^t 
question  of  morals.  Some  respectable  persons 
with  whom  we  have  conversed  upon  the  subject, 
justify  the  transaction  as  quite  fair  in  trade* 
Constable  and  Longman  ''  were  wide  awake," 
so  at  worst  it  was  only  "  diamond  cut  dia- 
mond." We  are  tempted  at  such  times  to 
shrug  up  our  shoulders,  and  thank  our  stars 
that  we  do  not  understand  trade.  We  con- 
fess that  the  principle  of  the  transaction  ap- 
pears to  the  ignorant  and  uninitiated,  exactly 
similar  in  character  to  the  common  trick  of 
a  poulterer  coupling  up  a  lean  stale  rabbit 
with  a  fresh  plump  one ;  and  if  the  purchaser 
detect  the  trick,  saying,  "  If  you  don't  take 
the  bad  you  sha'n't  have  the  good.  To-daf 
I  command  the  market."  There  is  this  differ- 
ence :  The  one  is  a  matter  of  a  couple  of 
shillings,  managed  by  a  peddling  dealer:  the 
other  involves  pecuniary  gain  or  loss  to  the 
amount  of  thousands  of  pounds ;  but  it  infoles, 
besides,  genius,  literatore,  nice  gentlemaalf 
honour^  elevated  feeling,— it  wai  aiani^  ^ 
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by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  On  the  whole,  the  Ballan- 
tyne  family  may  congratulate  themselves,  that 
though  James,  as  a  publisher,  was  ruined,  Scott 
ultimately  lost  nothing  by  the  publishing  firm  ; 
and  yet,  we  think,  they  need  not  envy  him  the  ne- 
gotiations which  led  to  this  result.  This,  however, 
is  a  point  on  which  we  shall  probably  be  at  issue 
with  two-thirds  of  the  world ;  so  we  pass  to 
another  branch  of  the  controversy,  simply 
remarking,  that  Scott  ultimately  suffered  no 
loss  by  the  publishing  business.  But  he  must 
also  have  gained  considerably,  since,  for  six  years, 
it  made  him  the  sole  printer,  the  entire  Ballan. 
tyne  and  Co.,  drawing  all  the  large  profits  of 
that  business,  while  poor  Ballan  tyne  expiated 
the  folly  or  necessity  of  becoming  Scott's  partner 
in  publishing,  on  the  conditions  which  Mr  Lock- 
hart  so  handsomely  describes ;  and  as  '*  Scott's 
salaried  servant"  at  L.400,  where  he  had  lately 
made  L.1400.  When  James  became  his  late  part- 
ner's  *'  salaried  servant"  of  all  work,  John  be- 
came a  thriving  auctioneer  and  dealer  in  articles 
of  veriu;  still,  however,  frequently  acting  as 
negotiator  and  kite-flyer  for  Sir  Walter,  and 
giving  him  occasional  accommodation.  How  the 
balances  ultimately  stood  between  them  at  John's 
death,  it  is  not  easy  to  unravel.  '^  The  eminent 
men  of  business,"  Gibson-Craigs,  Wardlaw,  &c., 
who  wound  up  John's  affairs,  made  Sir  Walter 
his  debtor ;  and  Sir  Walter,  accordingly,  paid  a 
balance  to  John's  Trustees,  which  it  is  quite  fair 
to  infer,  if  John  had  owed  him,  he  would  have 
withheld. 

Mr  Lockhart,  who  is  ever  most  nnhappy  in  the 
style  of  his  jokes,  seems  to  think  he  has  for  ever 
demolished  John,  when,  frpm  some  new  discovery, 
he  haa  stigmatized  him  as  a  tailor ;  and,  in  early 
life,  a  bankrupt, — all  of  which  statements  are  very 
unnecessarily,  we  think,  proved  by  the  Trustees 
to  be  untrue.  It  was  really  not  worth  while, 
since,  whatever  he  might  have  been,  he  was  the 
bosom  confidant,  the  really  beloved,  if  not 
greatly  esteemed  friend  of  Scott,  who  could 
certainly,  at  any  time,  have  better  spared 
many  a  better  man.  There  is  nothing  more 
pathetic  in  the  entire  Life  than  Lockhart's  de. 
scription  of  Sir  Walter  standing  in  the  Canon- 
gate  churchyard,  on  the  fitful  or  gloomy  day  on 
which  John  Ballantyne  was  buried,  and  whis- 
pering in  the  ear  of  the  individual  who  has 
heaped  insult  upon  the  memory  of  his  friends 
the  Ballantynes — "  1  feel  as  if  there  would  be 
leis  sunshine  for  me  from  this  dap  forth!" 
Alas,  this  was  too  true  foreboding  ! 

John  Ballantyne,  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
'  when  no  longer  connected  with  Scott  in  business, 
still,  as  we  have  stated,  gave  him  his  services, 
and  obliged  him  with  what  is  called  aeeommoda^ 
tion  ;  and,  by  his  will,  he  left  L.2,000  to  build 
a  library  at  Abbotsford  !  This  was  the  last  of 
John's  acta  of  munificence  and  gratitude  towards 
Abbotsford;  but  unluckily  the  money  was  not 
forthcoming  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr  Lockhart 
fails  not  to  shew.  The  Italians  have  a  proverb, 
"  Wlien  the  poor  give  to  the  rich,  the  devil 
laugha."    We  leare  Mr  Lockhart  to  make  the 


application,*  when  he  reflects  on  John  Ballan. 
tyne's  gifts  and  offerings. 

Let  us  return  to  James  Ballantyne's  case. 
For  six  years  he  continued  the  **  salaried 
servant"  of  the  Great  Unknown  printer.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  accepting  bills  in  the  name  of  the 
moonshine  Ballantyne  and  Co.  to  the  amount  of 
L,36,000  I 

Sir  Walter  seems  to  have  been  exceedingly 
strict  as  a  man  of  business,  where  the  poor  man's 
bull  gored  his  Honour's  cow.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  much  knowledge  of  business  usages ;  but  if  the 
'^  salaried  servant,"  or  first  clerk  of  the  house 
of  Murray,  or  Longmans,  or  Colburn,  sinking 
the  real  names,  the  true  firm,  did,  in  his  own 
name,  or  as  John  Doe  and  Company,  or  anything 
else,  accept  and  indorse  bills  to  an  immense 
amount,  we  can  guess  at  what  would  be  said  of 
it  by  men  of  business.  Ballantyne  and  Company, 
printers,  were,  for  six  years,  while  Scott  was  sole 
proprietor  of  the  printing-office,  a  thing  of  straw ; 
but  the  "  salaried  servant,"  who  reaped  not  a 
farthing  of  the  profits,  was,  all  this  while,  we 
apprehend,  bound  to  the  last  farthing  he  was 
worth,  for  the  prodigious  amounts  to  which 
he  affixed  the  fictitious  signature  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  We  submit  that  there  was  something 
loose  and  unbusiness-like  in  this  manner  of  going 
on,  and  something  unfair  to  the  **  salaried  ser- 
vant," on  whom  such  risks  were  imposed ;  and  yet 
Sir  Walter  could  be  most  strict  and  rigid. 

In  the  course  of  that  period,  James,  on  one 
occasion,  used  the  *'  firm  signature"  to  a  bill 
given  as  part-payment  of  the  debt  due  to  his 
brother  Alexander,  mentioned  in  page  662. 
Upon  this  Mr  Lockhart  rears  up  very  formidable 
charges ;  and  Sir  AValter  Scott  had  probably  been 
as  deeply  displeased  as  the  occasion  justified, 
though  not  exactly  on  the  grounds  specified  by 
Lockhart.  By  oversight  or  accident,  this  bill, 
purporting  to  be  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  when 
due,  was  what  is  called  dishonoured,  and  the 
fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Scott,  who,  as  a 
wholesale  dealer  in  accommodation  bills,  stood 
on  very  delicate  grounds  with  the  bankers.  It 
is  this  accidental  noting,  and  not  the  accepting  of 
the  bill  with  the  signature  of  the  firm,  (which  he 


*  Amonff  the  mnnj  divertinf  stories  for  which  the 
«  Nether  Whig  aod  Radical  circles,**  of  **  pryiiif  curious 
Edinburgh,**  are  indebted  to  the  good  taste  and  prudence 
of  Mr  Lockhart,  is  the  retort  of  John  BaIIaQtyne*t 
widow,  in  her  vindication  of  her  husband  in  the  newt- 
papers.  Among  the  many  acU  of  extravagance  which 
Scott's  biographer  has  scored  up  against  '*  Mr  Rigdura,** 
«*  the  Auctioneer,** "  the  TaUor,**  the  «<  Snip  of  Kelso,'* 
«  the  Picaroon,**  &c  ftc,  he  is  reminded  by  Mrs  John 
Ballantyne,  that  he  has  toUlly  omitted  one,  which  is,  we 
admit,  of  a  rather  flagrant  character.  Where  an  ordi- 
nary gossip  would  have  been  contented  to  prcteot  an 
infant  with  a  silver  pap-«poon,  nothing  less  than  poU 
would  satisfy  the  munificent  and  tasteful  dealer  in 
articles  of  vertu  in  the  case  of  Lockhart*s  child  I  Now 
Mrs  John  Ballantyne  was  at  least  as  justifiable  in  re- 
minding  Mr  Lockhart  of  the  presentation  of  the  gold 
spoon  or  spoons,  as  be  could  be  in  enumerating  some 
other  of  «*  Johnny  RlKdum's**  ««^  ^  extrataganc^  and  fai 
blazoning  James  B^i^i^'i  hoy's  roddng-hom  and 
goldcounten. 


uOT 
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WM  m  nmeh  in  the  habit  of  signing,  that  he  must, 
we  think,  have  in  any  case  used  it  instinciiyely^) 
that  James  Ballantyne,  in  a  deprecatory  letter 
to  the  alarmed  and  angry  8ir  Walter,  terms  (ff#. 
creditable;  which  epithet,  Mr  Lockhart,  who 
publishes  the  letter,  ingeniously  distorts  to 
Biean  James's  guilty  use  of  the  firm's  signature. 
This,  again,  we  consider  one  of  those  minor 
points  in  which  vindication  of  the  memory  of 
Ballant3me,  acting  in  entire  good  faith,  as  even 
Loekhart  admits,  was  hardly  needed.  But  com- 
mercial people  make  much  of  such  transactions. 
In  1823,  John  Ballantyne  being  dead,  on 
James  devolved  the  sole  task  of  bill.monger  for 
the  Laird  of  Abbotsford,  the  printer  in  the  Can. 
ongate ;  and  in  that  year  *'  the  salaried  ser- 
vant" of  the  Great  Unknown  printer,  became — 
and  in  the  face  of  L.36,000  of  floating  bills ! — 
once  more  his  partner.  The  conditions  and 
stipulations  were  dictated  by  Scott  himself,  in  a 
document  as  remarkable  for  foresight,  keenness, 
pursuit  of  every  advantage,  and  general  strin- 
gency on  the  part  of  the  ''  moneyed  partner,**  as 
any  ever  issued  from  the  sharpest  attorney's  office. 
It  alone  proves  that  there  were  certain  occasions 
in  which  &r  Walter  was  not  *'  too  much  occupied 
with  hie  own  romantic  creations,  to  have  time  for 
minute  scrutiny  of  his  commercial  affairs.*'  And 
these  times  were  pretty  constant  with  him,  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  with  the  indolent 
Ballantyne,  who  "disliked  figures,"  and  who 
was  slow,  or,  more  properly,  reluctant,  in  all 
business,  save  his  proper  business — that  of  a 
printer  and  editor^which  he  ably  discharged. 

James  Ballantyne's  trustees  having  shewn 
that  he  had  appropriated  no  money  from  the 
company's  funds  to  his  own  purposes  during  the 
first  copartnery,  which  was  not  his  own,  prove 
completely,  that,  dnring  the  second  copartnery, 
(as  well  as  the  long  interval  in  which  Scptt  was 
sole  printer,)  the  printing-office  was  taxed  to  an 
unwarrantable  extent  to  supply  the  increasing 
demands  of  Abbotsford.  The  good  milch-cow 
in  the  Canongate,  as  we  shall  see^.  was  now  con. 
tinually  drained  by  the  devouring  wants  of  that 
lordly  establishment.  Before  the  second  dis- 
astrous copartnery  was  entered  into  by  Ballan- 
tyne, the  floating  bills  of  Ballantyne  and  Co. 
amounted  to  L.86,000,  of  which  a  comparatively 
small  part  belonged  properly  to  the  printing- 
office  ;  and  demands  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions 
continued  to  be  paid  on  account  of  Sir  Walter 
by  his  partner,  as  formerly  by  his  ^^  salaried 
servant/'  Builders,  founders,  painters,  plumbers, 
came  for  payment  to  the  Canongate,  for  the 
cottage  of  Abbotsford  was  now  rising  into  a 
castle.  Wine-merohants,  grocers,  butchers,  mil- 
linersy  the  joint.stock  companies— in  many  of 
which>  madnesses  of  the  time  Sir  Walter  spe. 
culated— all  came  to  the  printer,  to  Ballantyne 
and  Co.,  for  cash  or  bills,  and  were  paid  to 
an  extent  of  prodigality  which  leaves  the  world 
to  wonder  that  Sir  Walter  held  out  so  long.  In 
three  yenre  and  a-half,  the  expense  of  diseonnts 
and  stamps  on  his  accommodation-bills — those 
kites  flown  in  the  name  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.^ 


bvt  proved  here  to  have  been  sdely  tat  8eatt% 
private  accommodation,  else  had  he  nel  bees 
individnally  liable  for  the  discounts— *aoiottntad  te 
L.8,08i !  In  these  same  years,  (18S8.4.5)  we  find 
that  the  printing-office  had  paid  in  advtnee,  os 
account  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  personally,  L.15,906, 
4s.  dd. ;  the  amoont  paid  out  on  his  aeooomc  being 
L.i8,889  :  18 !  S,  and  that  paid  in  to  his  eredit, 
L.33,083  :  13 :  0.  Ballantyne  ought  to  have  had  * 
good  salary  as  the  town-agent  of  Abbotsford, 
although  he  had  run  bo  risks.  The  accounts  of 
that  establishment,  as  partially  brought  to  light  by 
Mr  Lockhart's  labours,  will  long  remain  a  stmtie- 
tical  curiosity.  Ballantyne  was  the  universal  pey* 
master,  from  (to  borrow,  or  rather  humbly  te 
imitate,  Mr  Lockhart's  dignified  style)  L.5  for 
Terence  Msgrath's  lessons  in  warbling,  to  L.5,000 
for  Lieutenant  Scott's  commission  I  To  say  that 
this  came  out  of  James  Ballantyne's  pocket,  al. 
though  much  of  It  was  at  the  risk  of  the  print* 
ing  company,  would  be  about  as  absurd  and  bare* 
faced  as  Mr  Lockhart's  repeated  averments  that 
the  printing  company  never  advanced  one  penny 
for  Scott,  while,  for  his  personal  extravagmnee, 
Ballantyne  at  all  times  lavishly  drew  upon  its 
funds. 

In  the  ''  Humbug  Handled,"  Mr  Lockhart  htm 
invidiously  and  disingenuously  selected  a  lew 
items  of  expenditure  from  Ballantyne's  private 
cash-jottings,  intended  to  exhibit  the  extrmvm. 
gant  habits  of  the  man,  and  moreover  his  reck- 
less, if  not  dishonest,  appropriation  of  the  com. 
pany's  money; — somewhat  lavishly  spent  we  admit 
his  money  was — though  it  was  his  own — and  else 
absurdly  or  ostentatiously  jotted  down.  Mr  Lock.* 
hart,  besides  several  sums  for  costly  furniture, 
mentions  much  wine,  and  several  horses  pur. 
chased  by  Ballantyne ;  but  forgets  to  tell  that 
some  of  the  wine  was  for  friends,  and,  as  the 
same  jot-book  shewed,  was  paid  for  by  them ;  end 
that  if  several  gig  horses  were  bought  they 
were  also  re-sold.  Part  of  the  wine,  we  make  no 
doubt,  nay,  a  good  deal,  flowed  freely  enough  at 
those  novel-launching  dinners,  given  for  the  glory 
of  Sir  Walter  and  the  good  of  the  concern,  whieh 
Mr  Lockhart  has  facetiously  commemorated,  and 
at  which  he  must  have  assisted.  Mr  Lockhart 
has  studiously  picked  out,  it  would  appear,  from 
James  Ballantyne's  private  books,  whatever 
sums  look  most  absurd,  or  tell  against  him,  end 
as  studiously  suppressed  the  per  contra.  Mr 
Lockhart — ^bred  in  the  good  school  of  his  fa^er^s 
(a  Scottish  Presbyterian  minister's,)  family,  famii- 
lies  generally  highly  respectable,  and  seldoai  «r 
never  verv  rich — cannot  admire  frugality  mere 
than  we  do.  It  is  the  tap-reot,  in  our  ezpea*- 
sive  and  struggling  society,  of  everything  like 
personal  independence — the  mother  and  guar- 
dian of  many  virtues.  No  man's  observattoi 
can  have  placed  the  value  of  eeonony  ie  e 
stronger  light  than  Mr  Lockhart's  mey  havedone  ; 
and  we  are  far  indeed  from  blaming  him  §&t 
condemning  expensive  or  extravagant  hahitt  in 
James  Ballantyne,  or  in  any  man,  if  they  be  tmBf 
such  In  the  particnlar  drcumitancee  of  the  i 
vidual,  and  if  the  expesure  la  Wrigr^i 
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mnAf  trtftde.     But  the  roekhig-lioTbe  And  tfie 
pody  for  the  hoj,  afid  the  gfg.horses^  end  the 
wine>  and  the  gloM,  and  the  seren  soverelj^ne 
fbv  a    sick  child   to  play  with,  certainly  not 
to  chuck  over  his  narsery  window — and  these 
are  the  greatest  of  Ballantyne's  enormities-^fade 
Into  insignifieanoe  when  compared  with  the  sums 
passing  through  his  fingers,  Arom  the  funds  of 
the  company,  oft  account  of  his  partner.    In  the 
three  years  that  Ballantyne  was  spending  at  this 
furious  rate— at  rocking-horse  speed — ^he  also 
paid  out  for  Scott,  (generally  by  Mils  of  Ballan. 
tyne  and  Co.  for  from  L.SOO  to  L.iOO  each,)  to  the 
amount  of  L.7,f  46  for  work  done  at  Abbotsford ; 
to  Terry,  for  purchases  for  Abbotsford,  of  what 
Lock  hart  terms  nick^nackatorief,  L.606 ;  and  for 
Lieutenant  Scott's  commission,  L.5,349 — a  tempt- 
ation to,  and  no  bad  offiet,  for  the  extravagance 
of  his  own  son's  rooking.horse  and  pony,  which 
together  cost  L.l  4 !  But  these  sums  are  far  indeed 
from  being  so  really  extravagant  in  principle,  to 
a  man  embarrassed  as  was  Scott  by  floating  bills, 
now  increased  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  L.40,000, 
at  some  of  the  seemingly  more  trifling  items. 
They  were  once  for  all.   The  others  were  of  the 
nature  of  continual  drains.     Poor  Sir  Walter's 
candle  was,  at  this  period,  flaring  at  both  ends,  and 
running  to  waste  in  the  middle.  What  income,  we 
submit  to  nice  calonlators^  would  an  elderly  gentle- 
man require — who  was  thus  involved  in  debt,  and 
whose  income  must  terminate  with  his  life — to 
support  the  style  of  living  which  Scott  did  then  ? 
Within  about  four  months,  we  find  Ballantyne 
paying  for  a  family,  where  the  ladies  were  a 
mother  and  an  unmarried  daughter,  about  L.350 
to  dress-makers  alone.    In  1893,  we  find  Ballan- 
tyne paying  to  Mitchell  and  Heriot,  straw.hat- 
makers,  L.50 :  8s.    Why,  the  large  Civil  List  of 
Queen  Victoria  could  not  stand  this  rate  of  expen- 
diture, if  carried  into  everything.     Yet  this  is 
but  a  thing  of  straw ;  only  one  L.50.  In  less  than 
two  years,  we  find  Ballantyne  paying,  on  account 
of  wine  for  Abbotsford,  nett  L.986 :  17s.    And 
all  this  while,   independently  of  every  other 
source  of  expense,  of  every  other  domestic  drain, 
upon   a  corresponding   scale,   (of  which  these 
things  are  samples,)  there  was  nearly  L.3,000  a- 
year  of  discounts  to  be  paid  on  the  bills,  for  which 
Mr  Walter  every  month  suggested  the  means  of 
raising  the  wind  to  his  unfortunate  agent,  Bal- 
lantyne.     From  their  monthly  correspondence, 
as  given  in  the  pamphlet,  he  appears  to  have 
known,  ftir  better  about  these  flying  bills  than 
James,  who  was  the  prominent  person,  and  whom 
he  eften  reminds  of  omissions,  and  sets  to  rights. 
On  one  occasion,  we  find  him  cautioning  Ballan- 
tyne about  the  colour  of  the  ink  used  in  filling 
np  his  cut-and-dry  bills ;  as  bankers  were  very 
suepicious  in  sndi  cases.    From  this   monthly 
eerrespondence,  many  things   transpire,  which 
what  euriosity  about  the  precious  MS.  volume— 
"  Open  noi^^ead  not." 

In  the  Life,  Mr  Lockhart  gravely  stated,  that 
Sir  Walter  was  unacquainted  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  bills,  and  of  his  liabilitiet  for 
thovMiidi  and  torn  of  thousaiida  as  a  prints  In 


the  Canongate.  Driven  from  thli  by  irrefrag- 
able proof  that  Sir  Walter  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  amount  of  his  liabilities  than  his  agent, 
Ballantyne,  Mr  Lockhart  next  asserts  that  it  was 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  which  he  was 
kept  ignorant  ;  of  Mr  James  Ballantyne 
^*  squandering  the  proceeds."  We  must  here 
quote,  from  the  **  Reply,"  a  passage  which  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  Mr  Lockhart  eitaer  to  parry  or 
answer  :— 

Does  this  absurdity  require  a  serious  answer  ?  Will 
any  one  in  his  scnsts  believe  that  Scott,  with  this  enor- 
mous and  daily  increasing  mass  of  bills,  for  which  he  was 
responsible,  constantly  before  his  eyes,  nerer  once  dreamt 
of  their  application— never  once  considered  for  what  pur- 
pose they  were  granted?  Will  anybody  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  Scott,  after  planning  so  carefully  the  meant 
of  meeting  engagements,  amounting,  as  we  hiave  seen,  to 
ten  thousand p(mnd$  Of  upwards,  in  a  single  month,  should 
dismiss  the  matter  from  hii  mind,  and  letuni  to  <'  his  ro- 
mantic creations,**  without  once  troubling  himself  to  in- 
quire  whether  the  resources,  which  it  cost  him  so  much 
trouble  and  anxiety  to  provide,  were  applied  to  necessary 
purposes,  or  whether  they  merely  furnished  funds  to  bs 
squandered  by  James  Ballantyne  ? 

Mr  Lockhari*s  next  resource  is  to  endeavour  to  make 
it  appear  that  Scott  h%d  no  occasion  to  use  the  firm  of 
James  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  hIi 
purposes,  *'  because  there  were  personal  resources  at  hit 
command,  out  of  which  the  price  of  his  laud,  aud  the  ex- 
pense of  his  household  could  be  paid.** 

These  resources,  according  to  Mr  Lockhart,  were  Sir 
Walter*!  prtoa/e/orlun^,  his  official incoMe^  and  bispro- 
Jits  as  an  author. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  heads  may  be  dismissed  in 
three  words.  8coit  had  very  little  private  fortune  ;  and 
his  official  income,  by  Mr  Lock  hart *8  own  statement,  did 
not  exceed  L.1600  a-yehr — a  mere  nothing  when  talked  of 
as  supplying  his  enormous  expenditure. 

As  to  his  literary  projits,  though  they  make  an  im- 
mense figure  on  paper,  they  were,  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  career,  in  a  great  measure  illusory.  They  consist- 
ed  of  bills  granted  by  Constable  and  Co..  a  great  many  of 
which  were  never  paid.  When  they  became  due,  they 
were  renewed  over  and  over  again  ;  and,  at  last,  when 
Constable  and  Co.*s  crash  came,  an  immense  mast  of  (hete 
bills  for  literary  profits  realized  a  dividend  of  one  shiU 
ling  and  threepence  per  pound.  The  money  that  could 
bt  got  upon  these  bills  fhim  the  baukers,  was  used  in 
keeping  afloat  the  general  mass  of  engagements — which 
matt  of  tngagementti  accordingly,  they  contributed  to 
swell. 

A  single  pastage  of  Mr  Lockhart*s  own  speaks  Tolumet 
on  this  subject.  *<  Before  the  <  Fortunes  of  Nigel,*  issued 
from  the  press,  (which  was  in  1821,)  Scott  had  exchanged 
inttrumantt,  and  received  his  booksellers*  bills,  for  no  less 
than  FOUR  *  works  q^ySc/ion*— not  one  of  them  other- 
wise described  in  the  deeds  of  agreement— /o  be  produced 
in  unbroken  succession,  each  of  them  to  fill  at  least  three 
Yolumea,  but  with  pfoper  saving  clauses  as  to  increase  of 
copy-money,  in  case  any  of  them  run  to  four.**  Wat 
such  a  monttrout  anticipation  of  literary  profiu  ever  be- 
fore htard  of?  And  what  could  have  led  to  a  courts  of 
proceeding  so  unprecedented,  so  recklessly  imprudent,  and 
so  full  of  peril  to  the  author  and  publisher  ?  What  could 
have  induced  Scott  to  retort  to  it,  but  the  desire  to  pro- 
cure the  tuppUet  necettary  to  meet  bit  own  exigeocitt 
— to  enable  him  to  pay  the  priee  of  great  traett  of  nn* 
productive  land—to  fumith  the  meant  for  the  princely 
hospitalities  of  Abbotsford,  and  to  defray  the  ruinout  ex- 
pentds  of  bit  modet  of  raising  money  P  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  it  was  not  Scott  himself  who  transacted  with 
hit  publithert  for  four  nnwntten  nereis  at  a  time;  and 
if  it  was  SooU  bimteir  <irho  dtetated  to  bltpnblitbentucli 
extraordinary  trantactloiit,  by  which  he  stipulaud  to  re- 
ceive billt  for  between  twenil  ^^^  ^^'^7  thouaand  ponndt 
forworkt,  not  only  K-.i  ^  ^Une  of  them  was  written,  but 
■   '  ^<^^V«a\iaa^naA,\sUUkely, 


before  their  rery  nai^r|  ^  ^ 
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we  Efain  aak,  that  he  should  nerrr  hare  bestowed  » 
thoaght  upon  what  became  of  these  bills  when  reoeiTed, 
but  hare  qnietly  allowed  them  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulf  of  James  Ballatityne*s  extraTagaoce  ? 

Scott's  outlay  in  land,  and  more  land — unpro- 
dnctire  land — on  which  he  carried  forward  ex. 
pensive  improvements  in  planting,  draining,  &c, 
is  next  noticed ;  and  the  pamphlet  proceeds,  the 
time  referred  to  being  that  when  Ballantyne 
again  became  Scott's  partner : — 

At  the  period  now  in  question,  (the  year  1822,)  the 
giYatest  part  of  the  house  of  Abbouford,  (on  which  as 
much  money  was  lavished  as  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
erection  of  a  noblemnn*s  baronial  mansion,)  with  its  of- 
fices, gardens,  and  other  appurtenances,  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  flnished.  We  must  add  too,  the  splendid 
style  of  hospitality  in  which  he  had  indulged  for  some 
years  previouj  to  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  and  of 
which  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  pages  of  Mr  Lock- 
hart*s  own  work.  During  six  months  of  the  year  he  re- 
sided at  Abbotsford.  The  most  wealthy  of  the  English 
nobility  are  accustomed  to  enterUin  large  parties  of  guests 
at  their  country  mansions  at  certain  periods  of  the  year, 
SBch  as  the  Christmas  holidays  or  the  commencement  of 
the  shooting  season,  for  a  few  days,  or  a  week  or  tiro, 
perhaps,  at  a  time ;  but  the  halls  of  Abbotsford,  for 
months  and  months  in  succession,  were  filled  with  par- 
ties of  noble  and  distinguished  guesu,  and  crowds  of 
pampered  servants,  while  the  stables  might  at  any  time 
have  mounted  a  troop  of  horse.  Mr  Lockhart,  somewhere 
in  his  book,  speaks  of  the  time  when  **  the  new  castle 
was  complete  and  overflowing  with  ail  its  splendour;** 
— «  but  by  that  time,**  he  adds,  *^  the  end  also  Mras  ap. 
proaching.**    No  wonder ! 

Such  was  the  situation  of  things  when,  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  copartnery  in  1822,  the  full  statement  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  company  and  of  its  partners,  in  relation 
to  each  other,  was  dtawn  up  and  laid  before  them  by  Mr 
Hogarth.  From  that  time  the  business  went  on,  till,  as 
our  readers  are  aware,  it  was  terminated  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  all  the  parties  concerned,  viz.  of  James  Ballan. 
tyne  and  Co;,  Constable  and  Co.,  and  tbeir  London  corres- 
pondents. Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co. ;  a  catastrophe  which 
took  place  in  January,  1826.  Down  to  that  period,  the 
system  of  bill  transactions  necessary  to  keep  afloat  the 
load  of  subsisting  liabilities,  and  to  supply  the  demands 
of  Sir  Walter  8cott*s  still  increasing  expenditure^  went 
on  as  before. 

We  cannot  take  the  detailed  accounts ;  and 
the  result  is  sufficient : — 

For  thiMft/tem  thousand  pounds  of  personal  expenses, 
incurred  during  these  three  years  beyond  the  amount  of 
Amds  actually  received  on  account  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
as  well  as  for  the  seven  thousand  pounds  of  discounts, 
stamps,  interest,  exchange,  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  keeping  up  the  pre-existing  amount  of  liabilities.  Sir 
Walter  continued,  as  before,  to  use  the  firm  of  James 
Ballantyne  and  Co.  in  procuring  accommodations ;  and 
hence  arose  the  amount  of  their  liabilities  at  the  time  of 
the  bankruptcy.  On  all  occasions,  he  made  use  of  James 
Ballantyne  and  Co.  as  the  means  of  supplying  his  wants. 
If  he  wanted  money,  and  they  happened  to  have  it,  he 
drew  it  out ;  if  not,  he  made  use  of  their  firm  to  raise  it. 
Such  was  his  uniform  practice,  tlrom  the  first  formation 
of  the  company  to  the  last  day  of  its  existence.  Of 
8cott*e  control,  activity,  and  vigilance  in  managing  these 
transactions,  we  have  already,  we  think,  furnished  suffi- 
cient specimens. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  some  specimens 
of  the  orders  and  directions  for  the  payment  of  money  on 
his  account,  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  to  James  Ballantyne. 

The  nature  of  some  of  these  payments  we 
have  noticed;  and  to  sum  up,  the  Trustees, 
without  proving  or  attempting  to  prove  that 
Ballantynej  from  18S8  onward^  till  the  crash 


came,  was  as  economical  as  he  might  have  been, 
at  least  establish  that  he  squandered  only  his  own 
money.  He  held  the  helief  that  the  estate  of 
Abbotsford  was  between  him  and  ruin  from  the 
engagements  to  which  the  company  were  liable 
on  account  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  As  it  is,  he 
seems  to  have  spent  L.1500  or  L.2,000  of  his  own 
money,  which,  had  he  been  a  better  economist, 
might  have  remained  to  be  swallowed  up  shortly 
afterwards  by  the  company's  creditors.  Ballan- 
tyne, we  have  said,  believed,  until  after  the 
bankruptcy,  that  Abbotsford,  which  had  ab- 
sorbed so  much,  stood  between  his  children  and 
ruin.  Then  he  first  learned  that  it  had  pre- 
viously been  settled  on  Sir  Walter's  eldest  son, 
on  this  young  man's  marriage  with  Miss  Jobsoo. 
Lockhart  contends  that  James  Ballant3rne  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  this  settlement :  but 
the  world  has  Ballantyne's  positive  affirmation ; 
and  it  will  take  his  plain  word  against  Mr 
Lockhart's  ingenious  hypothesis  of  how  he 
should  or  must  have  known  the  fact  so  im- 
portant to  him,  since  he  was  at  the  wedding 
supper ;  and  Professor  >Vil8on  and  some  other 
gentlemen  had  heard  of  the  settlement,  (of 
which,  however,  their  recollection,  we  should 
imagine,  cannot  be  very  distinct  or  fresh ;)  and, 
besides,  it  had  been  talked  of  in  Constable's 
shop !  All  this  may  be  very  true,  and  yet 
Ballantyne  may  have  remained  in  perfect  igno- 
rance until  the. truth  burst  upon  him  to  his  utter 
consternation.  Is  it  not  far  more  extraordinary 
that  neither  Mr  Lockhart,  nor  any  member  of 
Scott's  family,  were  aware  that,  for  twenty  years, 
he  had  been  Ballantyne's  partner  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  fact. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  that  Scott  could  hefore- 
hand  have  told  his  partner — the  man  involved 
with  him  to  the  extent  of  L.46,000 — how  he  had 
made  away  with  his  available  means,  till  dis- 
covery was  inevitable.  But  apart  from  Ballan- 
tyne altogether^  and  waiving  the  question  of  a 
man  with  two  children  unprovided  for,  settling 
his  fortune  upon  an  elder  son,  whose  commis- 
sion had  already  cost  him  above  L.5,000  :  waiv- 
ing  this  afiPair  of  the  privileges  of  primogeniture, 
— ^for  who  but  a  Radical  could  stoop  to  such 
argument  ?  we  will  more  broadly  state  the  ques- 
tion. Had  Scott  any  right,  with  direct  company 
engagements  to  the  extent,  at  this  time,  of 
L.4'6,000,  and,  in  consequence  of  these,  coUat^al 
liabilities,  which,  by  the  failure  of  the  houses  of 
Constable  and  Co.  and  of  Hurst  and  Co.,  becaine 
L.88,000^ — to  alienate  his  property?  Or,  in  other 
words,  to  settle  his  estate,  mansion,  &c  &c^ 
upon  his  eldest  son,  with  the  burden  of  only 
L.10,000  ?  From  his  own  Diary  we  learn  that  his 
creditors  at  one  time  thought  not, — and  the 
matter  looked  serious ;  but  from  this  his  heroic 
and  unparalleled  exertions,  and  a  series  of  lucky 
hits  in  the  subsequent  years,  extricated  him  ho- 
nourably—though at  what  cost ! 

From  the  pamphlet  of  the  Trustees,  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  a  mutual  discharge  betwi^ 
the  Trustees  of  Scott  and  those  of  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  which  took  place  after  both -were  mi 
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grtLYM,  tbe  agent  of  the  Trustees  for  Sir 
Walter's  creditors^  moved  fint;  whereas  Mr 
Lockhart  chooses  to  represent  this  as  an  act  of 
generosity  and  clemency ;  the  gratuitous  quit, 
ting  of  Ballantyne's  estate^  of  vast  though  vague 
sums  due  by  James,  as  formerly  by  John,  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  and  which  quittance  was,  as 
Mr  Lockhart  states,  humbly  prayed  for  by  the 
testamentary  trustees  of  James.  The  authors 
of  the  "  Reply"  to  Mr  Lockhart's  pamphlet  (the 
*'  Humbug/')  settle  this  matter  at  once,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  reasonable  being,  by 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr  Gibson,  the  agent  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  creditors  of  Ballantyne  and 
Scott.  This  opinion  was,  it  appeared,  elicited  by 
a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Gibson  by  the  present 
Sir  Walter's  agent,  Mr  Isaac  Bayley.  Mr  Bayley 
states  to  Mr  Gibson : — "  Mr  Douglas'  proposi- 
tion* for  a  mutual  discharge  seems  to  me  quite 
proper;  but  before  writing  Sir  Walter's  Trustees 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
stating  whether^ou  are  satisfied  that  Sir  Walter's 
estate  has  no  claims  upon  that  of  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne." In  answer,  Mr  Gibson  immediately 
wrote : — ''  They  both,  (that  is  Scott  and  Ballan- 
tyne,) raised  as  much  money  as  they  required 
for  their  own  purposes  by  accommodation  bills 
or  otherwise.  All  passed  through  Mr  Ballantyne's 
hands;  and  his  statement  to  me  was  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  remitted  to  [or  paid  out  for] 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  At  an  early  part  of  the  trust, 
I  suggested  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne, that  it  would  be  right  to  have  an  account 
between  them  made  up ;  but  neither  seemed  to 
think  that  was  either  practicable  or  necessary. 
/  have   a  itrong  conviction  that  Sir   Wjilter 

SOOTT  NEVER  CONSIDERED  THAT  HE  HAD  ANT 
CLAIMS  AGAINST  Mr  BaLLANTYNE." 

Those  who  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
investigate,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  arrive  at  the 
same  conviction  as  Mr  Gibson.  In  the  year  re. 
ferred  to,  as  in  1816,  James  Ballantyne  was  once 
more  willing  to  surrender  all, — and  to  be  quits, 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  his  '^  patron"  had  still 
the  power  of  being  roost  useful  to  him;  and 
Scott,  both  in  conscience  and  pride,  must  have 
desired  oblivion  of  all  these  past  unhappy  mat- 
ters — all  those  details  of  fictitious  bills  and 
prodigal  expenditure  which  Lockhart  has  forced 
into  light. 

Mr  Lockhart  would  have  the  same  conviction  as 
Mr  Gibson,  did  he  choose  to  believe  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  statements,  made  to  himself,  which  he  has 
published  in  the  Life ;  and  that  Sir  Walter  was  a 
fond  enthusiast,  either  in  bountifulness  or  friend- 
ship, the  world  might  once  have  believed,  though 
Mr  Lockhart  has  rendered  that  fond  visionary  be- 
lief longer  impossible.  From  the  Life,  we  learn 
that  Lockhart  had  written  a  letter  of  anxious 
inquiry  about  the  extent  of  pecuniary  injury 
which  his  father-in-law  might  have  sustained 

•  Mr  Douglas,  W.S.,  one  of  the  tMUmentary  miateei 
of  James  Ballantyne,  and  one  of  the  anthon  of  the  pam* 
pbleU;  an  early  firiend  of  both  the  great  parties,  a 
shrawd  manofboainest,  and  staancU  Tory.  Hlfpr»- 
jfonthn  was  made  in  coniBequcnce  of  Mr  Gibion'i^reTiouf  I 
gwrtm$9  (or  •  toal  lettkaiiot. 


through  Ballantyne's  failure— Ballantyne,  who 
drew  his  copy.money !  So  little  did  Mrs  and 
Mr  Lockhart  know  of  Sir  Walter's  personal 
connexion  with  the  printing-oiBoe,  that,  when 
an  alarm  about  Constable's  solvency  was  given  to 
him  in  warning  by  Lockhart,  and  he  set  off 
on  a  secret  midnight  journey  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  returned  announcing  that  '^Con- 
stable was  firm  as  a  rock,"  Mrs  Lockhart  was 
happy  enough  to  imagine  that  the  cause  of  her 
father's  sudden  midnight  journey  from  Abbots - 
ford  to  Constable's  residence  must  have  been  from 
generous  anxiety  about  his  early  friend,  Ballan- 
tyne! One  could  almost  envy  this  state  of 
innocence.  Mr  Lockhart,  we  venture  to  think, 
did  not  partioipate  in  this  happy  belief;  but  he 
surely  might  have  believed  Scott's  grave  assur- 
ance—" /  have  been  far  from  ntffering  byJamee 
Ballantyne,  I  owe  it  to  him  to  say,  that  his 
difficulties,  as  well  as  his  advantages,  are  owing 
to  me."  It  may  be  asked,  where  were  the  ad- 
vantages ?  Sir  Walter  might — must  have  meant 
good.  He  would  not  willingly  have  prevented  it ; 
but  his  own  bold  speculations  for  gain  had,  first 
and  last,  completely  frustrated  the  advantages. 
Had  he  forborne  the  printing  copartnery, 
or  even  kept  his  publishing  and  bill-monger- 
ing  concerns  wholly  to  himself,  and  merely 
given  his  influence  as  an  author  to  his  most 
usefu  and  zealous  friend,  there  must  have 
been  great  advantage.  But — ^beggared  in  1816, 
and  left  deeply  in  debt,  and  bankrupt  again  in 
1826 — ^it  is  mockery,  though  Sir  Walter  him* 
self  has  done  it,  to  speak  of  the  advantages* 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  both  brothers 
— ^the  clever  *'  Picaroon"  auctioneer  as  well  as 
the  printer ;  Rigdum  Funnidos  as  well  as  the 
more  solemn  and  pompous  personage — throve 
from  the  hour  that  their  small  and  insignificant 
affairs  were  extricated  from  the  vortex  of  Abbots- 
ford.  James  left  his  young  family  the  means  of 
arespectable  up-bringing,  acquired  during  his  last 
few  years  of  independent  and  unharassed  exer- 
tion ;  and  of  John,  the  younger  brother,  if  he 
did  squander  his  gains  as  an  auctioneer,  it  can 
only  be  said  that  he  was  an  apt  scholar  in  the 
great  school,  which,  established  at  Abbotsford, 
had  many  more  ramifications  than  in  John's 
Kelso  and  Trinity  villas,  and  James'  house  in 
Heriot  Row.  It  was  then  tbe  era  of  profusion  and 
rapacity;  of  wild  speculation  and  joint-stock 
companies.  The  half  of  the  leading  and 
fashionable  families  of  Edinburgh  were,  at  this 
period  seised  with  the  epidemic  madness  of 
ostentatious  and  extravagant  living.  The  genius, 
and  the  more  marvellous  energy  and  industry  of 
Scott,  finally  bore  his  house  above  the  flood,  where 
many  others  fell  and  were  swept  away,  to  appear 
no  more.  Few,  indeed,  of  the  illustrious  of 
those  days  escaped,  save  himself,  and  those  who 
had  a  permanent  resource  in  well-paid  public 
appointments.  We  wish  that  Mr  Lockhart— « 
who  so  well  understands  the  folly  and  danger  of 
tradesmen,  and  of  W&'s,  and,  indeed,  any  class 
of  men  living  abore  ikieu  means,  and  kee^ag 
whether  gigs  or  q%(|M^  ^'^^  ^  *^^  ^ 
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hobbjr  and  rocking  hortti— would  write  tht 
Domestic  ChronkkB  of  Edinburgli  during  tiieoe 
wild  yean  eucoeeding  the  King's  visits  when 
8oott  and  Constable^  end,  in  a  smaller  waj,  the 
Ballantynesj  gave  tone  and  impulse  to  the  modes 
of  its  society.  It  were  to  mankind,  if  fairly 
dene,  worth  any  ten  yolumes  of  Quarterljf  Review 
essays* 

Mr  Lockhart  does,  it  appears,  directly  claim 
great  merit  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  stipulate 
ing,  that  John  Ballantyne,  and  after  his  deaths 
James,  should  have  a  third  share  along  with  Con. 
stable  or  Blackwood  (or  whoever  was  publish- 
er) of  the  Waverley  Novels.  This  was  some  sort 
of  requital  of  their  services,  whether  of  John's 
negotiations,  or  of  James  as  critic  and  corrector ; 
and,  moreover,  one  which,  instead  of  costing  Sir 
Walter  an3rtbing,  actually  put  money  in  his 
purse«  He  could  not  himself  take  a  share  in  those 
hookselling  speculations;  so  he  stipulated  for 
the  third  to  his  original  publishers,  the  Ballan- 
tynw,  on  their  paying  theirshare  of  copy-money, 
expense  of  paper  and  print,  &c. ;  while,  hy  a 
secret  stipulation,  he,  running  no  risk,  received 
hack  one-half  of  whatever  clear  profit  they  made! 
We  find  Scott  at  one  time  telling  James  that  he 
must  have  this  sixth — while  the  whole  was  be- 
lieved to  go  to  James — as  a  fund  to  enable  him 
to  educate  and  equip  a  nephew  for  India*  This 
secret  bargaining  gave  Scott,  besides,  a  hold  over 
the  publishers;  as,  by  knowing  their  exact  profits, 
he  must  have  been  the  better  enabled  to  bargain 
well  for  a  new  novel.  It  might  have  been,  too,  of 
pecuniary  advantage  to  him  in  another  way.  If 
the  Ballantynes,  who  knew  the  ground,  were 
willing  to  venture  their  L.IOOO  or  L.1500  for 
the  third  share  of  a  novel,  Constable  or  Longman 
would  be  not  the  less  ready  to  come  down  with 
double  that  sum.  But,  if  Sir  Walter  Scott,  from 
giving  on  equal  terms  the  sixths  of  his  works 
•old  to  the  publishers,  was  the  generous  bene- 
factor of  his  friends  the  Ballantynes,  then  it 
follows,  that  he  was  the  quadruple  benefactor  of 
Constable,  Blackwood,  Murray,  or  whoever  it 
might  be,  to  whom  he  sold  the  other  two  thirds. 

We  have  carried  this  article  farther  than  some 
of  our  distant  readers  may  be  able  to  go  along 
with  us,  and  have  yet  failed  in  our  main  object. 
Instead  of  dwelling  on  and  exhibiting  the  duplex 
movement  of  the  mind  and  life  of  Scott,  we  have 
huckled  to  Mr  Lockhart's  scurrilous  and  disin- 
genuous statements  :-^but  a  time  may  come  for 
the  mightier  interest.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
elude  with  a  few  brief  quotations.  Ballantyne, 
who  must  often  have  been  uneasy  at  the  tremend- 
ous liabilities  in  whioh-^starting  at  once  with 
L.36,0(K)«-'he  was  engaged  with,  or  for,  his  patron- 
partner— ^(  we  advise  every  prudent  man  to  eschew 
patron^partners)— we  find  expressing  himself  in 
these  terms :— « 

When  t  reflect  how  msny  bills  I  have  paid  for  Sir 
Walter  Soott  on  verbal  orders,  or  mere  notei,  which  I 
thought  no  mors  about,  I  abeohUely  quake  Isr  the  aspect 
under  which  I  might  be  considered,  were  he  to  die.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  might  be  brought  against  me;  and 
all  I  sonld  say  would  be,  ^  Well,  gentltnien,  where  ate 
tl»y?  Mr  aMnnsr  eC  UA  is  veUUkaewiML  km  net 


spent  them ;  my  cash  aeeonnts  are  opsn^-^bty  ars  net 
thare.**  Of  late  I  have  been  more  careful ;  but  erea  yet 
I  am  sure  there  are  some  of  his  tnmssctloos  which  I  aia 
called  upon  ultimately  to  pay,  which  have  never  appear* 
cd  in  my  bo<iks,  and  which,  if  rigidly  scrutinized,  would 
make  an  ignorant  accountant  like  me  stand  upon  charte* 
ter  alone.  Many  is  the  hoar's  rexation  and  alarm  this 
gives  me. 

Our  next  quotation  is  from  the  pamphlet  of 
the  Ballantyne  Trustees :— - 

Now,  we  pray  our  readers  to  obeerve  that,  at  the  ead 
of  this  period,  and  when  the  new  copartnery  was  entered 
into  in  1822.  it  wa$  atcerlamed,  that  James  Ballantyne 
and  Co*  h  ere  liable,  for  hills  accepted  or  indorsed  bv  that 

FIRM,  AND  TUXN  CURRBNT,  TO  TBI  AMOUNT  OP  THUrTT- 

SIX  TuotTSANO  POUNDS.  Wlio  was  liable  for  this  enann* 
ous  snm  P 

Why,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr  Lockhart  can 
hardly  dispute  this;  Ballantyne  being  only  liable 
for  his  debts  to  Scott,  his  share  of  the  stock,  and 
his  overdrawings  beyond  the  amount  of  his  ahars 
of  profits — if  that  had  been  anything.  For  s 
prudent  tradesman^  even  at  the  head  of  a  most 
profttabli^  business,  it  was  much  that  he  drew  in 
those  wild  years ;  but  it  was  still  kia  own  money. 

So  far  was  Scott  from  retracting  the  opinion, 
expressed  to  Lockhart^  that  '*  Ballantyne  had 
owed  his  difficuUie$  to  him,"  that,  when  James 
Ballantyne,  years  afterwards,  wishing  a  per. 
sonal  discharge  from  the  creditors  of  the  com^' 
pany,  asked  Scott's  consent,  which  was  necessary 
from  their  being  jointly  bound,  Scott  answered 
by  letter — "  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  give 
my  oonsent  with  great  pleasure  to  your  die. 
charge  ,*  being  eatixfied  that,  in  ail  your  tramac* 
tiom  with  me,  you  have  acted  with  the  utmost 
candour  and  integrity"  Is  not  this  enough  of 
itself  to  shut  Mr  Lockhart's  mouth,  unless  iiu 
deed,  after  perusing  his  Life  of  Scott^  and  these 
pamphlets,  the  reader  is  content  to  hold  Sir 
Walter  Scott  for  the  ninny  and  simpleton,  with 
his  head  in  the  clouds,  and  a  set  of  Picaroons 
for  twenty  years  picking  his  pockets,  which,  by 
a  strange  belief  in  his  own  powers  of  mystifies' 
tion,  Mr  Lockhart  has  chosen  to  represent  his  fa« 
tber-in-law,  in  that  brilliant  after-thought,  "  The 
Ballantyne  Humbug  Handled>?"  That  pamphlet 
is  intended  as  an  apology  for  many  things  ua. 
wittingly  let  out ;  and  were  the  representatires 
of  other  men  whose  memories  have  been  assailed 
equally  pertinacious  and  able,  many  more  soeh 
would  be  required.  Mr  Lockhart's  own  mouth 
is  ever  the  most  fatal  to  him. 

Mr  Cadell,  the  publisher  of  the  Life,  eats 
but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  last  pamphlet.  His 
statements  to  Mr  Hughes,  one  of  Mr  Ballan- 
tyne's  Trusteee,  are  completely  at  Issue  with 
those  of  Mr  Lockhart.  Which  of  them  may  be 
in  the  right,  where  explanation  can  only  ahew  one 
grossly  unfair  and  the  other  shabby,  is,  so  far  as 
the  Trustees  are  concerned,  of  no  moment.  The 
most  amusing  part  of  the  basiness  is  the  total 
oblivion  of  Mr  Lockhart  as  to  who  this  pre* 
eumptuoue  Mr  Hughes  may  he.    It  is  quite  tree 

<(That  new<4nade  honour  doth  forget  men*s  nasMs; 

And  if  they  caU  him  Jack  111  caU  him  Peter.** 
But  Mr  Lockhart  is  completely  obliviottt  of  eM 
Mr  John  Hughes ;  which  it  the  moTB  «iiig«lnv 
as;  whUe  he  ira«  eeme«loi  wM  JWMNNifi^ 
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3i€gamne,  printad  ia   BalUntyne's  offiee^  Mr 
Hughet    must    haye    been    rather    prominsBl 
in  the  house  of  which   he    U    now   partner. 
Here  too  were  Lookhart*^  own  novels  printed  ; 
but^   more   than   all,  after  his  marriage  with 
Aliss   Scott,  here,  as  be  reeords,   be  was    ki 
the  habit  of  repairing  dailj  with  Sir  Walter; 
and  yet  he  never  saw — never  heard  of — knowi 
nothing  of  this  Testamentary  Trustee  of  James 
Ballantyne.     It  is^  however^  of  more  importance 
that  he  should  be  able  to  refute  Mr  Hughes' 
statements  than  to  remember  his  person.  When 
reading  Lookhart's  ''  Life  of  Scott"  in  sheets 
in  the  printing*offioe,  Mr  Hughes,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  there — ^though  he  had  eaten  the 
fern-seed,    and,    (though    no    mote,)    walked 
invisible  to  Mr  Lockhart — was  naturally  struck 
with    the   gross   mistatements  respecting   Mr 
James  Dallantyne,  his  deceased  friend  and  for* 
mer    employer,    who   had  appointed  him  one 
of    his    Testamentary    Trustees.      While    the 
Life    was    going   through   the    press,    he    ac- 
cordingly felt  called  upon,  in  justice  and  duty, 
to  remonstrate ;  and  enclosing  a  letter  to  Mr 
Cadell,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr  Lockhart,  to  set 
him  to  rights,  he  observes : — "  It  i»  realty  too  had 
that  James  Bailantyne  should  he  made  a  scape^goat 
for  the  traneactions  by  tohich  he  noae  ruined*' 
Mr  Cadell's  account  of  this  affair  does  not, 
according  to  the  pamphlet,  tally  with   Lock- 
bart's ;  and  tbere  is  little  matter,  as  we  have 
said,  which  is  in  the  rights  in  the  lesser  matter, 
where  both   are  wrong  in   the  principal  point 
—the   injustice  done   Bailantyne.      Mr  Lock- 
hart states,  that  Cadell  told  bim  he  considered 
the  conduct  of  Hughes  '*  preeumptuoue,  in  ven- 
turing to  interfere  with  a  work  going  through 
the  press  ;"  no  matter,  we  suppose,  whatever 
false  statements  or  calumnies  it  contained  against 
a  deceased  friend,  to  whose  children  he  stood  in 
the  relation  of  trustee.    We  shall  ever  rejoice 
to  meet  witb  such  instances  of  presumption ; 
and  this  is  not  the  last  of  it.    According  to  the 
gossip    circulating    in    the    '*  Nether  Whig 
circles"  of  Edinburgh,   when  tbe  new  edition 
of  Lockhart's  *'  Life  of  Scott"  was  to  be  put 
to   press,   as   the  conduct  of  Mr  Hughes  and 
the  other  Trustees,  had  put  Ballantyne's  Of- 
fice  out  of  the  question,  another  printer  was 
applied   to,   or   was  to    be    favoured  with  the 
good  and  desirable  job,  who  had  the  claim  of 
being    Mr  Cadell's    brother-in-law,    but  who, 
strange  to  say,  refused  it !   And  nhy  ?    Though 
the  publisher  of  the  Life,  Mr  Cadell  ventured 
upon  no  *'  presumptuous  interference"  with  the 
Biographer  or  the  Biography,  even  where  it 
held  up  his  father-in-law.  Constable,  to  ridicule, 
and  something  worse  ;  the  printer,  it  is  under- 
stood, took  a  less  prudent,  or  a  less  tradesman- 
like  view,  and  refused  to  be  concerned  in  ffiving 
to  the  world  a  work  which  he  and  his  family  felt 
to  be  calumnious  and  insulting  to  the  memory  of 
their  father — Mr  Constable.    The  public,  or  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  will  warmly  sympathize  in 
this  piece  of  presmnption,  though  of  the  kind 
mhkk  Mr  C«doU,  acMcding  to  Loekluurl'ft  0tat«« 


ment,  mnst  think  wrong  ''  upon  prino!]^,"  and 
evwy  way  foolish  and  impertinent. 

Ballantyne's  Trustees,  in  their  reply  to  Mr 
Lockhart's  pamphlet*^the  title  of  which  pre- 
pared the  reader  for  its  coarseness— ^state  that 
it  does  not  eontain  a  tithe  of  the  scurriHty  which 
it  possessed  when  it  dropped  Crom  the  pen  of  the 
editor  of  The  Quarterly  Review,  It  was  purged 
and  purified  ''by  the  good-humoured  Counsel 
who  revised  the  proof-sheets."  As  it  still  stands, 
this  seems  barely  possible. 

That  we  have  not  wasted  the  time  of  our 
readers  about  the  vindication  of  a  wholly  obscure 
and  insignificant,  if  not  worthless  person,  we  shall 
bring  one  more  proof  under  Mr  Lockhart's  hand, 
contained  ina  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr  James 
Bailantyne,  after  a  close  acquaintance  of  more 
than  a  dosen  years.  Bailantyne  had,  it  appears, 
been  writing  to  Lockhart,  complaining  of  Sir 
Walter's  coldness  and  estrangement,  before  Sir 
Walter  s  death.  Lockhart  did  not  reply  all  at 
once:  but  when  it  suited  him,  for  an  ulterior 
purpose, he  did;  and,  considering  tbe  way  in  which 
he  subsequently  held  up  James  Bailantyne  in 
the  Memoir,  and  the  ''Humbug  Handled,"  in  a 
somewhat  singular  manner. 

«  LondMt  Ifw,  1, 1839. 
"  Mr  Dc^a  Sim, 

«'  If  aajr  ftelinf  had  rtally  •xlitsd  of  ths  aaturt  whidi 
your  Istter  begins  with  flDsntianinf,  thet  mo§i  touching^ 
most  manly  Utter  woald  have  bmn  a  ihouiand  tim$i  tnere 
than  enough  to  th  Swsy  with  ii  fw  #iMrw  I  ean^  how« 
ever,  spealc  for  myMlf,  thiit  though  I  did  obserte  a  oer« 
lain  difference  in  yonr  relatione  with  your  deer  friend 
Sir  Walur,  /  n»vr  mttnfor  om  moment  droamed  thtA 
anything  had  ooeumd  to  disturb  lA#  old  gmiulfuHngi 
which  luul  through  yonr  lives  been  equally  marked  ia 
both  of  you  as  friends.  For  two  yesn  before  his  death* 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  no  fonger,  ia  all  nepeot%  tbe  oiaa 
of  his  earlier  days  ;  and  I  can  perfectly  ander»land»  that 
hif  political  tmprstf tone  ehould  ha? e  been  ooaveyed  with* 
in  that  period  in  a  style  which  would  not  before  bafe 
been  possible  for  him.  Let  ue  draw  a  veil  over  tbe  inftr- 
miticf  of  thote  fow  ead  and  weary  montbe^  and  now  en- 
deavour to  think  of  him  only  as  he  was  when  yon  and  I 
BO  often  shared  together  the  d^ighu  of  his  friendship  and 
conversation. 

<<  Your  Memoranda  of  him  will  be  expected  by  me  U 
among  the  most  precioue  materials  /or  his  biography* 
Yon  knew  the  man  from  a  boy;  and  his  literary  life  may 
be  said  to  have  been  all  in  your  presence^  even  from  the 
working  of  its  smallest  springs.  I  earnestly  hope  your 
health  may  soon  be 'entirely  re-established;  aud  I  ana 
joined  in  this  wish  by  all  the  members  of  my  wife*s  fa- 
mily, (they  are  all  at  this  moment  here,)  as  well  as  in  the 
expression  of  sincere  regret  that  you  should  have  had  ths 
pain  of  writing  such  a  letter  at  such  a  time. 
«  Believe  me  iruly  and  eordially  yours, 

(Signed)  «  J.  G.  LocKHAllT. 

«  James  BoUantyne^  Bsq.  PrintSTy  Edinburgh^* 

Mr  Lockhart  having  received  the  Memoranda 
alluded  to,  again  writes  to  Mr  Bailantyne  in  the 
same  *'  cordial"  and  affectionate  nuuuier  :-*- 

a  SMsdmt  Deeemher  6, 1882. 
«  Mt  Dbae  iin» 

««IhaTti«citTH    ^fiaM>«iilM»Awltkfi* 
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nite  intemt  itilpreeiotu  amienis*  Your  outline  of  your 
inteicoune  with  Sir  W.  ScoU  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
tne  right  as  to  some,  most  indeed^  </  the  lilemry  epochs 
qfhis  life*  Tlie  anecdotM  interworen  and  appended  are 
eren  more  yaluable.  Perhaps  what  yoa  aay  at  to  his 
early-feU  superiority  orer  all  that  came  into  contact  with 
his  judgment,  temper,  and  intellectual  resources  general- 
ly, will  be  to  posterity  a  most  satisfectory  piece  of  eti- 
dence,  how  true  that  in  him  the  boy  was  fiither  to  the 
man,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  him  in  the  days  of  Kelso 
and  the  TaTem-club,  and  the  Stage-coach  Journey. 

«<  /  T^ay  you  to  continue  to  draw  on  your  memory  for 
more  and  more  of  these  invaluable  details  ;  and  may  your 
health,  for  this  and  a  thousand  other  good  works  to  fol- 
low, be  strengthened  and  restored. 

<<  ETer  yours,  most  sincerely, 

(Signed)  '*  J.  G.  Lockua&t. 

«  To  James  BaUontyne^  Esq.  Pi  inter,  EdinburgK^* 


«  Truly  and  cordially  yours  /"  Are  we  to  take  as  eri- 
jDce  of  hie  ^  cordiality'*  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Lsck. 
hart  has,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  work,  treated  the 
memory  of  the  man  whom  he  thus  addrestes — endeavour- 
ing  to  stigmatize  his  habits,  ridicule  his  persou,  and 
blacken  his  character,  by  holding  him  up  to  the  world  as 
a  mere /on/aron,  overblown  with  vanity,  pomposity,  and 
gluttony — negligent,  conceited,  and  full  of  vaiA  imagina- 
tions?* 

So  much  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's  biographer, 
who  has,  however,  in  the  Life  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world,  behaved  equally  ill  to  other 
departed  men,  the  literary  friends  of  Scott,  and 
the  honour  of  Scotland.  As  against  Lockhart, 
the  Trustees'  defence  of  James  Ballantyne  it 
complete  and  triumphant. — May  every  honest, 
man  whose  memory  is  so  assailed  and  blackened, 
find  such  another  stanch  hand,  led  on  by  a 
doughty  Douglas,  to  defend  his  grave  from  the 

literary  Vampires  I 

*  Trustees*  Betuution  of  Lockhart,  p.  68. 
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It  was  in  1816  that  my  brother  first  intro- 
duced Mina  to  us.  He  was  not,  however,  received 
as  a  stranger.  That  dear  brother  had  made  us  so 
well  acquainted  with  all  his  friend's  good  qualities, 
his  frank.heartedness,  and  his  partial  attachment 
to  himself,  that  we  were  all  led  to  feel  as  much 
regard  for  the  man,  as  to  share  the  world's  ad- 
miration of  the  devoted  patriot.  Nur  did  he 
sink  in  our  esteem  when  he  became  personally 
known ; — for  he,  too,  would  speak,  in  terms  of  no 
ordinary  praise,  of  him  who  was  his  father's  pride 
—and  well  might  we  all  he  proud  of  him.  Mina 
was  so,  in  calling  him  his  Caro  Amigo,  and  in 
telling  us,  with  as  much  delight  as  we  listened, 
of  my  brother's  gallant  deeds,  his  hairbreadth 
escapes,  his  perseverance  in  making  his  way  even 
into  the  enemy's  camp,  when  a  more  distant  survey 
was  unsatisfactory;  ''And  then,"  added  Mina, 
'*  not  a  Spaniard  could  excel  Don  Enrique  in  a 
fandango  or  bolero : — ^the  peasants  would  have 
died  for  him." 

Many  were  the  proofs  they  gave  that  such  were 
indeed  their  feelings  towards  my  brother.  He 
was  once,  for  eleven  days;  hid  by  some  of  them 
between  the  tiles  and  rafters  of  a  house,  which 
was  suddenly  invested  and  occupied  by  a  party  of 
French,  who  had  the  most  positive  orders  to 
discover  that  "  Diable  d'Officier  Anglais/*  as 
General  Foy  told  General  Alava  (who,  the  next 
day,  repeated  it  to  my  father)  he  called  that 
young  officer  attached  to  the  Guerillas : — ''  For 
when  I  had  ordered  every  research  to  be  made, 
and  no  means  left  untried,  to  make  him  prisoner, 
I  would  hear  of  him  in  quite  another  quarter;  and 
even  once  I  found  a  pound  of  tea  upon  the  table 
of  my  own  tent,  addressed  to  me,  with  Captain 
B.'s  compliments,  as  he  heard  I  was  partial  to 
tea  and. had  none.  This  really  was  the  case," 
oontinued  General  Foy,  "  hut  how  he  got  it  there  I 
Mver  tould  discover;  ai|d  I  did  alll  could^  for  that 


young  man  did  more  to  counteract  us  in  that  part 
of  Spain  than  any  other  individual  of  the  British 
army.  C'est  un  brave  gargon,  and  I  would  be 
delighted  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  and  tell 
him  so,  and  thank  him  now  for  his  tea,  though 
he  enraged  me  enough  at  the  time."  My  brother 
was  at  Cambray  at  this  time,  and  therefore  could 
not  avail  himself  of  the  desire  he  participated 
with  the  gallant  general,  of  making  up  their 
ancient  feuds.  But,  to  return  to  my  recollec- 
tions of  Mina ;  they  are  such  as  cannot,  in  any 
sense,  be  reconciled  to  his  reputation  for  cruelty. 
That  that  good-natured,  simple-hearted  man— 
whose  ready  laugh  ever  answered  and  rivalled  in  its 
joyfully  infectious  sound  that  of  the  wild  girl 
of  fifteen — could  be  cruel,  is  incomprehensible.  I 
thought  Mina  was  the  best-natured  man  I  ever 
knew — How  then  could  he  he  cruel?  Onceindeed, 
he  did  shock  me  ;  he  was  to  accompany  us  to  a 
ball ;  and  when  he  arrived  he  found  my  father, 
who  was  waiting  the  conclusion  of  my  mother's 
toilette,  in  the  drawing-room,  while  I  was  seated, 
like  Cinderella  in  the  chimney-corner,  wrapped 
up  in  caps  and  shawls,  watching  the  cup  of  tisanna 
to  which  I  was  condemned,  as  a  remedy  for  s 
violent  attack  of  cold  and  cough  :  he,  with  hii 
usual  good  nature,  sympathized  with  me  on  my 
disappointment  at  missing  the  evening's  antici- 
pated pleasures ;  and,  as  usual  with  all  but  the 
stiff  sons  of  Britain,  inquired,  what  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  never.failing  tisanne,  the  remedies  I 
was  submitting  to.  On  my  replying  that  ^ 
doctor  threatened  me  with  a  blister— 

"  Do  not  put  on  any  such  thing,"  said  he*- 
"  hut,  instead  of  it,  get  a  plaster  of  dead-man  sfst* 
and  it  will  cure  you  directly." 

My  dear  father  found  the  words  I  could  not, 
to  express  our  united  impolite  horror  at  sacfa  s 
prescription. 
^      ^' Why,"  said  Mina,  «  it  ifi  the 
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Uog  in  the  world  in  Spain ;  whan  I  had  the 
wound  in  my  thigh,  I  had  such  a  salve  applied 
||r  weeka  to  it,  and  it  cured  me." 

**  Thankg  to  the  French,  General,  who  made 
it  so  abundant,"  added  my  father. 

I  was  vwy  glad  that  my  mother's  entrance 
ohanged  the  revolting  subject ;  and  that  shaking 
hands  was  not  a  Spanish  custom. 

In  the  summer  of  1817  and   1818,  we  had  a 
charming   country-house    beyond   the  BoU    de 
Boulogne,  and  immediately  opposite  stood  the 
palace  and  park  of  St  Cloud,   from  which  our 
grounds  were  only  separated  by  the  Seine.   From 
my  mother's  room,  on  the  first  floor,   we  had, 
as  we  sat  in  it,  a  full  view  of  the  waterworks, 
and,  (during  the  three    weeks   that   the  f^te 
lasts,)   of  the  animated   scene    presented    by 
the  numerous  votaries  of  amusement — the  old, 
the  young,  demure  and  gay — whether  imperial, 
legitimate,  or  constitutional  in  their  sentiments 
—never  failing  to  perform  their  annual  pilgrim, 
age  to  this  famed  residence  of  many  masters; 
for  the  fete  under  every  dynasty  has  at  least 
retained  its  renommie,  and  has  attractions  for 
every  grade  of  society ;   from  those   who  will 
babble  of  le  pittoresque  et  le  romantique,  by  the 
side  of  its  mathematically-formed  fountains,  its 
eqaally  square  tapU  de  verdure,  or  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  no  less  precisely  clipped  rows  of 
elms ;  to  the  more  actively  happy  adept  at  the 
jeu  de  bagues,  twirled  round  upon  his  wooden 
charger.  Vain,  however,  would  be  the  attempt  to 
retrace  mes  eouvenirs  of  all  the  means  by  which  on 
9* est  Men  amuei  d  la  fete  de  St  Cloud,    During 
our  daily  visit  to  the  gay  scene,  what  was  ever 
my  chief  delight,  I  was  never  disappointed  in 
meeting  there  the  sight  of  many  happy  faces. 
My  own,  I  think,  could  not  have  been  the  saddest 
amongst  them ;  for  my  views  of  that  life  which 
I  was  just  entering,  were  even  yet  more  brightly 
tinted  than  all  the   varied   scene   around  me. 
But^  much  as  we  then  used  to  look  forward  to  this 
interruption  of  our  usual  routine  of  life,  we  were 
reconciled  when  we  were  left  to  the  calmer  enjoy, 
ment  of  the  many  lovely  walks  in  the  more  natur- 
ally laid  out  parts  of  the  park;  for  we  had  scarcely 
any  grounds  attached  to  our  own  house^  besides 
the  very  beautiful  and  extensive  garden^  whicb 
was  kept  in  the  finest  order  by  the  proprietor,  a 
wealthy  man,  who  did  not  spare  any  expense 
upon  it.    I  remember  Lord  Northesk  telling  me 
afterwards,  in  London,  that  he  had  not  seen  so 
pretty  a  place  in  France.    Prince  Metternich  had 
formerly  lived  in  it ;  and  it  was  subsequently 
hired^  by  the  order  of  Napoleon,  for  the  celebrated 
Polish  princess,  who  presented  a  splendid  pair  of 
silver  candelabra  to  the  village  church ;  where 
they  etill  remain  to  remind  the  villagers  of  her 
of  whose  active  benevolence  we  heard  many  in- 
stances.   So  often  do  I  live  over  the  days  passed 
in  that  house,  when-c-with  one,  who,  however  far 
•xalted  above  me — I  could,  in  my  more  humble 
lot^  with  equal  truth  express  myself  as 
Uutbinkinif,  idle,  wild,  and  young, 
I  laughed,  and  danced,  and  ulked,  and  sung; 
And,  proud  of  health— of  freedom  vain— 
'      Drsam*t  not  of  torrow^  c9X$j  mt  psin-« 

iro.  ixx»yoL.  yi. 


Concluding,  in  those  hours  of  glee. 
That  all  the  world  was  made  fbr  me, 

— that  I  have  not  been  able  to  forbear  to  radoter 
of  those  hours,  couleur  de  roee,  when  my  first  in- 
tention was  merely  to  say,  that,  while  we  lived 
there,  M ina  was^  with  many  other  less  celebrated 
remembered  ones,  a  frequent    visiter   at  our 
house.    As  my  dear  mother  prided  herself  very 
much  on  the  successful  result  of  her  instructions 
to  a  French  cook  in  the  composition  of  an  Olid 
Fodrida,   it  never   failed  making  its  appear, 
ance,  and  eliciting  the  unqualified  praise  of  Mine, 
whenever  he  dined  with  us.    He  was,  at  that 
time,  always  accompanied  by  two  of  his  former 
foUowers,  besides  his  faithful  secretary,  who  re- 
mained with  him  all  the  time  he  was  in  exile. 
General   Mine's  address   certainly   derived    no 
small  advantage  and  polish  from  his  long,  how- 
ever unwillingly  protracted,  residence  in    the 
capital  of  civilized  Europe,    However,  he  always 
exhibited  real  politeness;  for  he  ever  wished 
to  please  those  in  whose  society  he  was.    But, 
poor  man,  at  this  time,  he  could  only,  by  the 
display  of  his  splendid  set  of  teeth,  evince  his 
own  sense  of  the  pains  to  be  agreeable  taken  by 
others,  unless  they  were  able  to  understand  him 
in  his  native  language,  as  he  could  not  utter  a 
word  in  any  other.   It  was,  therefore,  an  addi- 
tional inducement  to  him   frequently  to  avail 
himself  of  my  father's  constant  welcome,  that, 
from  our  early  residence  in  Spain,  he  could,  in 
our   house,  dispense   with  a  dragoman;  which 
ofiice,  at  that  time,  even  his  secretary  was  not 
very  well  able  to  fulfil:  he  afterwards,  how. 
ever,  spoke  and  wrote  French  perfectly.    The 
Generfd,  although  slower  in  his  progress,  aston- 
ished* us  with  his  proficiency  on  our  return  to 
Paris,  after  an  absence  of  twelve  months  in  the 
low  countries ;  for,  on  our  departure,  he  scarcely 
attempted  taking  any  part  in  a  French  conver- 
sation, besides  repeating  "  Peutaiquai,  PeutaU 
qua*;"  by  which,  we  sll  concluded,  he  meant 
"Peut-etre,"    He  probably  oonsidered  that^  by 
using  so  undecided  a  reply,  he  could  not  compro- 
mise himself;  but  this  habit  was  often  the  cause  of 
our  meriting  a  bitter  reproof  from  my  mother, 
for  our  inexplicable  mirth.    On  our  return  from 
Spa,  we  sincerely  congratulated  him  on  the  great 
additions  to  his  vocabulary,  and  ourselves  in  not 
being  so  often  tempted.    We  also  rejoiced  at 
the  apparent  improvement  in  his  outward  cir- 
cumstances ;  for,  when  we  were  first  acquainted 
with  him,  my  dear  father  often  feared  that  he 
must  have  been  gin^  in  pecuniary  matters,  from 
the  humble  lodgings  in  which  he  resided ;  and 
also,  when  he  lived  at  Versailles, for  some  months, 
by  his  invariably  walking  the  whole  way  to  and 
from  Paris ;  this,  he  said,  he  did  from  choice, 
and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  exercise ;  but  my 
father  often  feared  it  might  be  otherwise.    He 
was  now  much  more  suitably  lodged  in  the  Rue 
d'Artois.     I   forget  whether  it  -was  before  or 
after  our  absence,  that  he  one  day  called,  and,  with 
some  degree  of  agitation,  wked  my  father  if  he 
had  heard  that  he  had  beeti  atrested ;  and  pro- 
ceeded to  t^  him^  tha\^  ^  ^^1  ^*  ^^^  hfi^ovt,  thfr 
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Spanish  ambusMidor  had  taktn  upon  himself  to 
cause  him  to  bt  arrested^  with  the  intention  of 
sending  him  a  prisoner  to  Spain.  The  police^ 
however,  interfered  and  released  him ;  and  so 
properly  and  seriously  were  Louis  XVI 1 1,  and 
his  Ministers  displeased  at  so  unheard-of  a  pro. 
caeding  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  ambassadori 
that  they  insisted  upon,  and  obtained  his  im- 
mediate recall,  by  the  Court  of  Madrid,  who  were 
obliged  to  disown  the  orders  they  had  given  him. 
Mine,  from  that  time,  was  left,  to  all  appearance, 
unpersecuted  in  his  unjust  exile  from  the 
country,  and  by  the  ungrateful  sovereign  who 
owed  so  much  to  on^  who  had  sold  all  his  patri- 
mony, and  devoted  his  existence  to  achieve  the 
liberation  of  the  Brst  from  Its  invaders,  and  of 
the  latter  from  that  ignominious  thraldom  to 
which  they  had  reduced  him.  My  mother,  one 
day,  expreseed  to  him  the  hope  that,  should 
Ferdinand  be  dead,  (as  was  at  that  time  re- 
ported,) she  should  see  him  return  to  the  land 
of  hia  fathers.  His  answer  was,  that  he  should 
be  very  sorry  if  the  report  were  true ;  for,  un. 
justly  as  the  King  had  acted  towards  him,  he  was 
a  better  man  than  many  thought  him:  in  short, 
said  he,  he  is  an  angel  to  his  brothers ;  of  whom 
he  then  spolce  in  a  manner  that  fully  satisfies 
me  that  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Bspos  y 
Mina,  should  Don  Carlos  usurp  the  throne  of 
Isabella  II.  And  in  this  comparatively  favour. 
able  estimation  of  Ferdinand,  Mina  was  not 
singular,  as  I  heard  the  same  sentiments  from 
almost  every  Spanish  patriot  I  ever  knew  ;  and 
I  was  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  both  at 
the  commencement  of  the  persecution  of  the  Con. 
stitutionallits,  and  afterwards  in  1630,  at  the 
period  of  their  unfortunate  attempt  to  ^nter 
Spain.  Sad,  indeed,  was  the  state  of  destitution 
in  vhioh  they  left  their  wives  and  children  in 
Paris,  on  their  setting  out  to  join  their  brothers 
in  arms  on  the  frontier;  they  themselves, 
indeed,  bearing,  in  their  almost  tattered  garb, 
the  uniform  of  misery — often  the  pMriut'e  only 
distinction.  Now^  I  trust  that  many  of  those 
who  were  the  objects  of  my  sincere  commisera- 
tion and  esteem,  are  restored  to  their  paternal 
hearths.  That  they  may  remain  in  their  tranquil 
enjoyment,  is  my  heart  felt  wish,  and  that  the  day- 
star  of  truth,  divine  and  moral,  may  brightly  shine 
on  that  lovely  land  of  the  orange  and  the  vine. 
But  to  return  :-*The  newly-appointed  Span* 
ish  ambassador  being  obliged  to  leave  Mina 
publicly  unmolested,  adopted  another  course; 
by  which  he  hoped  to  fulfil  his  secret  in- 
structions, and  ensnare  the  object  of  his  mas- 
ter's fears,  more  successfully  than  his  prede- 
cessor had  done.  This  he  hoped  to  tccomplish 
by  prevailing  on  a  beautiful  Spanish  lady,  whom 
he  believed  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  his  interests, 
to  take  an  apartment  in  the  eame  house  with 
Mina,  and  to  exert  the  influence  of  her  charms 
to  obtain  his  entire  confidence^  and  then  to  be- 
tray all  that  she  could  learn  of  hie  plens,  aeao* 
dates,  &c,  &c.  Howeyer  determined  the  fair 
siren  may  have  been  in  her  devoted  loyalt/  and 
obedience  to  the  lervico  of  Ferdinaodi  9h9  fooii 


became  too  sensible  of  Mine's  good  quaUtlee  t« 
withstand  the  arguments  he  adduced  to  prove 
the  justice  of  hie  cause ;  and  not  many  months 
elapsed  ere  the  reports  of  the  fair  Castilian  were 
as  false  to  the  ambassador  as  she  was  true  to  the 
suffering  patriot's  cause  :-^consequentiy,  their 
movements  were  unimpeded,  as  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment was  convinced  that  the  oause  wae  in- 
deed desperate,  etnce  he  who  was  the  very  eoul 
of  it  had  so  completely  abandoned  all  hope  of  iU 
possible  Bucceee,  and  had  aunk  down  into  the  lap 
of  indolence. 

About  this  time,  all  ouv  acquaintances  were 
conspiring  how  they  could  most  effectually  aur- 
prise  and  astonish  each  other  by  the  eleganee  or 
eccentricity  of  the  toilette  they  ehould  adopt  at  s 
bal  cottumi,  for  which  our  most  agreeable  friend, 
Mrs  N-< — .,  (the  Viecountees  of  the  undaunted 
Viscount  C —  St  V ,)  had  issued  carde  ef  in- 
vitation, and  to  which  we  were  all  looking  forward 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  interest,  from  the  con- 
viction that  such  an  entertainment,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  amiable  and  animated  inviter,  would 
realize  all  the  pleasure  we  promised  ourselves  :—> 
Therefore,  in  our  own  particular  eoterie,  *'  what 
we  should  wear^'  became  a  constant  theme  ef 
conversation,  and  the  occasion  of  asking  the 
counsel  of  our  friends.  Mina,  who  wae  present 
at  one  of  these  discussions,  advised  my  mother 
to  wear  a  Spanish  contume ;  and,  as  she  eaid  thst 
she  no  longer  had  a  eomptete  dress,  he  uft»red  te 
procure  her  a  very  handsome  one,  belonging  to  a 
lady  who  resided  in  the  same  house  with  himself. 
My  mother  politely  declined  his  offer ;  nod  this 
was  the  only  occasion  in  which  he  mentioned  his 
fair  neighbour,  although  my  father  often  met  her 
when  visiting  him.  Not  long  after,  my  father 
received  a  messege  from  General  Mina,  request- 
ing to  see  him,  as  he  was  very  dangerously  ill  from 
the  consequences  of  a  severe  fall  he  had  met 
with  :  his  foot  having  slipped,  he  had  been  pre- 
cipitated down  a  whole  flight  of  stairs,  and  his 
baok  had  received  se  much  injury,  that  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed.  My  father  went  to  him  im- 
mediately, and,  on  his  return,  told  ns  that  he 
was  certainly  looking  vefy  ill — that  he  wae  suf- 
fering 80  much  pain  as  not  to  allow  him  even  te 
shave  himself,  and  that  he  had  quite  a  ghaatly 
appearanpe.  While  my  father  sat  with  him,  a 
Spanish  ecclesiastic  was  announced  ;  and,  at  the 
eame  instant,  ere  he  entered  the  room,  Mina 
whispered  to  my  fsther,  '^  a  spy  ;"  the  next  mo- 
ment the  padre  appeared,  and  my  father  took 
his  leave.  Two  mornings  after  thia^  we  were  all 
actually  etartled  by  General  Mina  naking  his 
appearance  in  our  drawing-room,  leaning  en  a 
thick  cane,  and  etooping  in  his  gait. 

<'  How  is  this,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  my 
father ;  *'  is  this  you  or  your  ghost  K 

"  My  real  self,"  eaid  he,  laughing.  ''  I  wef 
tired  to  death  ;  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  he  pri- 
soner in  bed ;  and  I  already  foel  better  Ibr  the 
air." 

He  then  immediately  turned  the  eenfanatica; 
but,  when  he  rose  to  take  leave,  we  werf  aH 
much  astoipsh«4  rt  tb9  du|0(9  ui  U»  ] 
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lie  appeared  quite  agitated,  his  voioe  faltered, 
and  us,  according  te  Spanish  usage,  he  always 
^braeed  my  father,  he  did  so  repeatodly,  and 
we  all  thought  we  %9kw  his  eyes  fill  with  tears ; 
and  ho  then  requested  us  to  allow  him  to  ahaka 
hands  with  us,  whioh  he  had  never  done  before. 
'^  How  extraordinary  that  General  Mina't 
spirits  should  suffer  so  much  by  his  indisposi. 
tion,"  was  ejaculated  by  each  of  the  family,  as 
he  left  the  room  i  ^'  who  could  have  believed 
it  ?"  But  the  next  day  our  wonder  was  increased, 
by  seeing  him  pass  the  carriage  in  which  my 
sister  and  I  were  seate4-*waiting  for  my  mother, 
who  was  paying  a  viBit--*with  as  firm  a  step  and 
as  erect  a  carringe  as  we  had  ever  beheld.  He 
^w  us ;  and,  instead  pf  crossing  to  the  side  of 
the  street  we  were  on,  merely  smiled  and  kissed 
his  hand.  Our  surmises  were,  however,  soon 
decided ;  for  the  following  doy  it  was  publicly 
reported  that  Mina  had  escaped  the  surveillanoe 
of  both  Spanish  espionage  and  French  police; 
and  was  by  tbat  time,  thanks  to  the  effectual 
aid  and  well-calculated  arrangements  of  his  ex- 
oellent  friend.  Major  H— — *  far  on  his  way  to 
join  his  anxiously  expecting  partisans.  From 
Major  H,  we  afterwards  learned  the  particulars 
of  his  evasion.  Accompanied  by  his  faithfully, 
attached  secretary,  he  walked  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  Paris,  when  they  were  met  by 
Major  H'  ,  who  then  drove  them  himself  in 
his  caliche,  until  they  could  with  safety  venture 
to  take  post-horses,  availing  themselves  of  M«gor 
H  ■  ■'»  passport  to  procure  them.  My  dear 
father  eontinued  to  receive  the  most  friendly 
letters  from  Mina  for  several  months  after  his 
quitting  France — the  last  was  one  of  heartfelt 
oondolsnce  on  the  premature  death  of  his  be, 
loved  friend,  my  ever-lamented  brother ;  cut  off 
in  the  prime  of  manhood,  in  the  midst  of  his 
honourable  career,  by  liver  complaint,  only  a 
few  months  after  his  arrival  in  India,  He  had 
proceeded  thither  in  a  dragoon  regiment,  into 
which  his  ardent  desire  to  continue  that  active 
life,  which  he  had  unceasingly  pursued  from  his 
early  entrance  into  the  service  of  hie  sovereign, 
induced  him  to  enter,  and  to  prevail  upon  our 
father  to  enable  him  to  exchange,  by  the  advance  of 
the  requisite  sum  of  money.  He  could  not  endure 
the  thought  of  slothful  ease,  and  a  brevet  major- 
ity. After  having,  when  but  a  boy,  commenced 
his  military  career,  as  a  volunteer  with  the 
troops  that  went  from  Malta  to  Calabria,  on 
hie  return  from  that  expedition,  being  appointed 
to  a  regiment  ever  distinguished  in  our  glorious 
Vinalsj*  he  Joined  it  just  before  the  attack  upon 
Copenhagen :  after  which  he  was  at  the  taking 
of  Martinique;  and,  with  his  own  hand,  first  plant* 
ed  the  British  standard  upon  its  conquered  walls. 
When  his  regiment  was  ordered  from  Ame. 
rioa  to  Spain,  he  hesitated  not  to  relinquish  his 
excellent  appointment  on  the  staff  of  an  old 
^iend  of  his  father's^  nor  even  tn  part  from  a 
young  bride,  that  he  nsight  not  be  behind  hand 
ip  reaping  Ijie  laurels  and  dangers  of  his  regi** 
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mental  comrades.  In  the  new  field  of  action^ 
where  his  perfect  knowledge  of  Spain,  its  lan^ 
'guage  and  usages,  and  his  consequent  popularity 
with  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  caused  him  to 
he  charged  with  the  dangerous  employment  of 
reconnoitring,  and  subsequently  to  be  attached, 
by  his  illustrious  commander,  to  the  staff  of  thtt 
Guerillas,  he  had  more  than  common  risks  to  en« 
counter  :*-but  the  approbation  he  then  and  ever 
after  constantly  merited  from  all  his  superiors, 
and  the  love,  1  believe  I  may  add  the  enthusi-* 
astic  admiration,  his  delightful  manners  and  ex. 
eellent  qualities  obtained  from  his  brother 
officers,  have  been  no  small  sources  of  proud  recoU 
lection  and  consolation  to  thoae  who  knew  and 
fondly  loved  him.  That  that  dear  son^-*whom 
he  left  an  orphan  ere  he  could  appreciate  the 
irreparable  loss  he  sustained,  and  who  so  lately, 
following  his  and  his  forefathera'  example,  ha« 
become  a  tuldier  too — may  emulate  his  honoursd 
Qourse,  and  find,  in  those  who  were  his  father'a 
comrades,  guides,  mentor%  and  friends,  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  a  fondly- anxious  relative. 

My  father  fully  appreciated  the  motivee  of  hie 
eeteemed  friend,  in  ceasing  to  write  to  him ;  for 
even  to  be  suspeeted  of  a  eorrespondence  with 
**  o«  brigand  Mina"  would  not  only  have  com-* 
promised  my  father  with  the  French  autheritiea, 
but,  1  have  no  doubt,  we  should  have  been  put 
beyond  the  pale  of  all  la  honnc  90ciSti,  as  the 
Faubourg  St  Germain  and  its  adherents  exclu- 
sively consider  themselves.  We,  therefore,  re- 
conciled ourselves  to  the  necessity  of  only  hear- 
ing of  my  brother  s  friend  through  the  medium 
of  the  English  newspapers.  All  the  French 
accounts  of  the  Spanish  revolution,  or  its  fa* 
vonrers,  we  never  allowed  ourselves  to  eredit» 
or  we  should  often  have  prematurely  menrned 
the  fate  of  those  for  whom  we  felt  sincerely 
interested.  Unless  any  one  has  really  lived 
in  France,  it  would  scarcely  be  credited,  espe- 
cially by  the  in^all-circnmstanees  inanimately 
quiet  weU-bred  people  of  Albion,  how  passion* 
ately  the  very  higheet  bred  and  bom  sons  and 
daughters  of  *'  oe  pktiaant  pays  de  France*'  are 
affected  when  their  feelings  or  opinions,  espe- 
cially political,  are  interested.  They  are  never 
lukewarm  in  their  aversiona,  nor  indifferent  when 
they  profess  friendship.  How  falsely  are  they 
judged  by  the  ever«eaioulating  weighers  of  pro* 
priety,  who  flatter  themselves  that,  in  avoiding, 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  social  life,  to  make 
professions  of  regard,  they  may,  indulging  their 
icy  selfishness,  accuse  the  French  of  insincerity : 
^How  falsely,  1  am  sure,  will  be  testified  by  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  lived  intimately  amongst 
them,  and  who  have  the  happineaa  to  peesese 
many  constantly  kind,  and,  the  time  has  been^ 
tried  and  sympathizing  friends!  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  I  am  not  partial  in  my  estimation 
of  the  French  character,  for  I  am  perfectly  free 
from  national  prejudices.  I  have,  from  infancy, 
been  so  truly  cosmopolite,  that  I  see  the  lighta 
and  shadows  of  the  two  rival  nations  with  an 
equal  judgment ;  and  al^^^^S^*  ^^  France,  I  have 
been  as  often  accun^^  f^  I  am  in  this  oonntry  of 
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pBitiality^  I  have  an  equal  interest  in  observing 
•»d  eoBvparing  the  respective  merits  and  foibles 
•f  my  two  patriei.  Among  those  of  the  French^ 
iMthing  has  offered  me  more  amusement  than 
their  blind  violence  in  all  that  regards  their  po- 
litical passions,  for  sentiments  would  be  too  calm 
•  term  to  apply;  and  I  am  even  more  insipidly 
affected  by  idl  party  spirit  than  as  to  what  na« 
Hon  I  might  claim  as  mine,  congratulating  myself 
malgri  ceia  that  the  imprecations  of  the  great 
Seer  of  the  North  read  not— 

**  BreathM  then  a  tnaid  with  toul  lo  dead,"  ftc 
Not  that  if  they  did,  I  should  always  have  been 
equally  condemnable : — For  once  upon  a  time  I 
gave  proof  of  possessing  a  very  different  spirit. 
It  was  a  long  time  ago— (I  need  not  say  how  long, 
fir  I  was  but  five  years  old) — that  i  gave  vent 
to  a  burst  of  patriotism,  which,  even  to  remem- 
ber for  some  years  afterwards,  overwhelmed  me 
with  confusion-^for  1  prided  myself  in  those  days 
in  being  a  very  polite,  well-bred,  young  lady.  I 
was  often  indulged  im  spending  the  day  with  a 
very  partial  friend,  a  niece  of  General  Washing- 
ton's, whose  husband  was  American  Consul-6e- 
neral  at  -— ,  where,  until  my  dear  father  broke 
through  it,  there  was  established  the  illiberal 
eustom,  that  the  representatives  of  the  differ- 
ent powers  who  happened  to  be  at  war  with  each 
other,  should  absurdly  abstain  from  any  private 
intercourse.  So  that,  however  intimate  they  or 
their  families  had  previously  been^  (and  the 
little  Oasis  of  European  society  in  that  land  of 
barbarians,  necessarily  waived  all  heartless  cere- 
mony,) suddenly,  on  any  political  rupture  between 
their  distant  courts,  they  became  as  strangers 
to  each  other.    This  was  the  state  of  etiquette 

on  our  arrival  at ;  and,  consequently,  my 

parents  were  not  visited  by  the  French  Consul. 
General,  M.  de  T.,  and  his  lady — the  latter  a 
near  relation  of  the  Buonaparte  family.  I  had, 
therefore,  never  seen  M.  de  T.,  until  one  day 
that  I  was  amusing  myself  in  my  indulgent 
friend,  Mrs  L.'s,  saloon — giving  way  to  my  un- 
controlled and  exuberant  flow  of  spirits,  singing 
and  dancing  up  and  down  the  room,  unchecked 
even  by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  who^  as  my 
canzonnetta  was  in  Italian,  addressed  me  in 
that  language ;  his  compliments,  however,  were 
searcely  acknowledged  by  a  smile  of  affability, 
so  intent  was  I  in  viewing  my  improvvisati  atti- 
tudes as  I  passed  and  repassed  the  splendid  mir- 
ror which  filled  a  space  between  two  Ottomans. 
On  Mrs  L.'s  appearing,  he  inquired  who  that 
very  lively  young  lady  was;  and,  on  hearing'her 
reply,  he  said : — 

"  Oh^  that  is  impossible  ;  for  all  the  English 
are  so  v^ry  melancholy  and  serious-^I  am  sure 
she  is  an  Italian." 

I  still  danced  on,  merely  shaking  mj  head  at 
his  guessing  wrong. 

*'  Not  an  Italian  ?  well,  then,  1*11  guess  again : 
she  is  a  Spaniard." 
.  Another  shake  of  denial. 

'*  Well,  then,  she  is  a  German." 

And  he  went  on  guessiogj  nation  after  nation; 
at  liyit  he  said  ;*«• 


'<  I  am  sure  I  must  at  least  be  right  bow  ;  she 
is  a  French  girL" 

This  was  more  than  I  had  patience  to  endure  ; 
and,  clasping  my  hands  in  each  other,  I  ex- 
daimed  :-^ 

"  Orazie  a  Iddio  ehe  non  90no  F)raneen  f 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  caught  up  in  M.  de 
T— — 's  arms,  who,  delighted  beyond  measure, 
cried— 

*' Charming,  charming,  there's  Nature— my  lit- 
tle honest  patriot !" 

From  that  hour  he  never  named  me  but  ^  his 
little  Grazie  a  Iddio,"  to  my  often  renewed 
regret  and  shame ;  for  he  afterwards  became  my 
father's  much  valued  and  regarded  friend,  to 
whom  he  afforded  much  amusement,  when  he, 
claiming  me  as  his  first  acquaintance,  related 
the  circumstances  of  oar  first  meeting.    As  is 
usual  with  all  enthusiasts,  I  have  passed  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  and,  consequently,  was 
often  assailed,  especially  since  la  demiere  Revo- 
lution,  upon   my  incomprehensible  apathy.    I 
have  even,  by  those  who  loved  me  well,  been 
told  that  I  might  as  well  be  a  liberal  at  once  as 
not   to  have  any  opinion  prononc^.      I  have, 
however,  continued  to  cherish  my  indifference, 
and  have  calmly  enjoyed  the  many   amusing 
scenes  of  enthusiasm— often  seeing  all  around 
me  excited  to  the  most  exaggerated  degree  oa 
some   greedily  received  and  equally  improba- 
ble intelligence  being  announced.    Never  was 
this  more  evinced,  than  at  the  time  of  the  Due 
d'Angouleme's  conducting  the  French  army  of 
Obiervation  to  take  a  closer  view  of  Spain  than 
his  Royal  Highness's  near  sight  would  permit  him 
on  this  side  of  the  Pyrenees, — and  as  there  was 
not  a  family,  with  which  we  were  acquainted,  who 
had  not  a  father,  son,  or  brother  under  his  com- 
mand, every  other  subject  of  conversation  was 
banished,  and  we  heard  our  poor  Spanish  friends 
stigmatized  with    many  an   opprobrious  title. 
Trjring  as  this  was  to  us,  we  really  pitied  some 
ladies  of  our  acqaaintance,  who  were  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  fate  of  Spain.    Mrs  W.  and 
her  daughter,  although  of  Irish  extraction,  were 
natives  of  Cadis— -a  city  ever  devoted  to  constitu- 
tional principles ;  and  in  these  opinions  they,  in 
common  with  all  their  kindred^  warmly  partid* 
pated*      Mrs   W.   had  been   induced  to  visit 
France  for  the  purpose  of  placing  her  daughter 
in  the  convent  of  Dame*  Anghises,  where  she 
wa  sedcted,  and  had  not  long  left  it,  after  add- 
ing to  her  Spanish  sprightliness  toutet  i€9  grdeet 
of  a  finished  Parisian  education.    She  was,  there- 
fore, much  admired,  and  their  acquaintance  rea- 
dily sought  by  la  meilleure  woeiM ;  and,  until 
this  projected  invasion  of  Spain,  they  had  con- 
tinued on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  cor- 
diality with  several  of  the  first  families  in  the 
town  of         '  ■  ,  where  we  abo  were  at  the  time 
residing.    Mrs  W.  was,  of  course,  often  paia- 
fuUy  distressed  at  all  the  abuse  she  heard  ef 
those  friends  for  whose  success  and  welfaie  she 
was  fteling  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  butahe  avoids^ 
as  much  as  possible,  expresetng  Imv  obtMncMU* 
opinions  until/one  day,  thad  two  young  and  ialU 
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mate  compftiixons  of  her  daughter — the  daughtera 
of  Admiral  de  P.-^called  upon  them  and  ezult- 
ingly  announced  that  the  Due  d'Angouleme  had 
decidedly  crossed  the  frontier,  and  had  entered 
Spaia.  All  Mrs  WJb  prudent  admonitions  to 
her  daughter,  to  evade  political  discussions,  failed 
to  deter  the  warm-hearted^  patriotic  girl  from 
exclaiming-* 

'*  Well,  then,  I  can  onlj  say,  that  I  hope  the 
first  cannon  that  the  Spaniards  fire,  will  kill 
the  Due  d'Angouleme." 

Horrified,  indeed,  were  the  Demoiselles  de  P. 
to  hear  this  almost  sacrilegious  ejaculation,  and 
they  instantly  and  ahru^ly  left  the  house,  de- 
daring  they  never  could  enter  it  again.  Nor  did 
their  indignation  rest  here.  Before  the  following 
evening  there  was  not  a  single  French  acquaint- 
ance of  Mrs  W.'s  who  had  not  closed  their  doors 
upon  her;  nor  would  they  even  consent  to  meet 
her  poor  thoughtless  daughter  at  the  house  of  any 
mutual  English  acquaintance ; — of  this  we  were 
ourselves  very  painfully  convinced.  My  mother 
having  shortly  af^.-  issued  cards  of  invitation 
for  an  evening  pany^  was  waited  upon  hy  several 
persons,  who  assured  her,  that  however  much 
they  should  he  disappointed  hy  not  accepting 
her  invitation,  they  must  decline  that  honour, 
if  Mrs  and  Miss  W.  were  to  be  of  the  number  of 
her  guests,  as  they  could  not  possibly  associate 
with  persons  qui  pemaient  H  maL  My  mother 
was  therefore  left  to  the  painful  alternative  of  ap. 
parently  slighting  these  ladies,  or  of  having  empty 
rooms;  she  therefore  determined  on  dividing  her 
party  into  two  soirees — an  English  and  a  French 
one.  Mrs  W.,  however,  was  not,  I  believe, 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement;  for  from  that 


time  she  was  |5videnily  less  cordial  in  her  maaner 
to  us  than  she  had  been,  although  my  mother  waa 
almost  the  only  person  who  could  and  did  ven- 
ture se  far  to  brave  the  influential  opinion  of  the 
arbiters  of  who  were  admissible  daru  la  bonnt 
4oci6ti.  MrsW.,  however,  proudly  reoonciled 
herself  to  the  loss  of  the  friendship  of  these  uHm 
professors  of -principles  of  the  txtrwne  rif^^ 
while  her  open-hearted  daughter  occupied  the 
hours  she  had  hitherto  passed  in  the  society  of 
her  quondam  friends  and  admirers,  in  embroider- 
ing a  splendid  white  lace  surplice  for  herfavourita 
brother,  an  ecclesiastic,  distinguished  at  the  Papal 
Court  for  his  superior  piety  and  learning. 

Some  months  afterwards,  Admiral  de  P.  and  hie 
family  accidentally  placed  themselves  at  chnrdi 
immediately  behind  Mrs  W.  and  her  daughter  ; 
the  latter,  as  soon  as  mass  was  concluded,  turned 
towards  Mesdemoiselles  de  P.  and  said,  she  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  to  assure  them  that  she 
unfeignedly  forgave  all  the  injury  they  had  done 
her,  and,  curtseying,  passed  on.  As  many  per- 
sons witnessed  the  unaffected  manner  with  which 
she  evinced  her  obedience  to  that  prindplet, 
which,  above  all  others,  distinguishes  those 
(of  whatever  outward  denomination  they  may 
be)  who  truly  desire  to  walk  according  to  the 
example  and  precepts  of  Him  whose  holy  name 
they  profess  to  bear,  she  was  unanimously  ap« 
plauded,  even  by  those  who,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  consider  it  necessary  to  prove  their 
devoted  loyalty  and  ultraism,  by  persecuting  a 
thoughtless  girl  of  eighteen  for  an  unguarded 
expression.* 

*  This  article  was  written  previous  to  General  MinaHi 
death. 
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{From  the  French  t^  Sponger,) 
*'  Ce  matin  Je  ne  aai«  comment,**  Ac 


This  morning,  bow  I  cannot  say, 

A  troop  of  Lovea  wai  in  my  room  \ 
And,  at  in  bed  I  itirlese  lay, 
'<  He*8  dead,**  they  cried,  in  accenta  gay; 

*  Come,  let  ui  bear  bim  to  the  tomb.** 
Inly  I  cnrsed  tlie  merry  crew 

Who  had  eo  oft  my  homage  won. 
My  friends,  if  what  they  say  be  ir^^^ 

Giro  me  your  tears — l*m  dead  and  gone! 

They  drank  my  wine ;  not  that  alone ; 

They  palled  about  my  chamber-maid ; 
One  wished  to  guide  my  bier — and  one, 
With  a  grave  air  and  nasal  tone, 

A  prayer  for  the  departed  prayed. 
They  raoged  a  score  of  imps  with  lates, 

To  be  my  escort,  ronnd  about ; — 
Bat,  lo  I  the  hearse,  and  mimic  mates  !— 

Give  me  your  tears — I'm  carried  oat  1 

Two  lines  of  Loves,  with  joyous  haste, 

Throng  laughing  nrand ;  while  on  the  pall 
With  sUvsr  spangles  doty  graced, 
▲  €vp»  a  Inie^  and  flowers  were  plaosd— < 
Signs  of  my  jojoos  ordsn  all. 


The  passengers,  uncorered,  say — 

(t  The  grare  and  gay  must  meet  their  doom  ;** 
The  bearers  hurry  on  their  way — 

Give  me  your  tears — I*m  at  the  tomb ! 

My  foneral  fHends,  instead  of  prayer, 

Chanted  around  my  brightest  nnmbers  ; 
Thanks  to  the  8calptor*s  friendly  care, 
A  laurel  crown  is  rounded  fair 

To  warm,  with  pride,  my  mortal  slumben. 
All  speaks  my  glory  roand  this  spot. 

Where  noue  shall  soon  be  seen  nor  heard ;    • 
Am  I  a  demigod  or  not  ? — 

Gire  me  your  tears — I  am  interred! 

But  then,  by  chance,  while  thus  I  lay, 

Lisettf,  the  faithless,  wandered  nigh; 
She  snatched  me  from  the  tomb  away ; 
And  then,  but  why  I  cannot  say, 

I  felt  retired  while  she  was  by. 
Oh,  ye  whom  age  incites  to  call 

The  sweets  of  life  but  cold  and  Tain ; 
Eternal  censurers  of  ^"^ 

Gire  me  your  t«at*^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 
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THE  ABBE  GODARD. 
AN  EPIBODE  IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


TowAHiM  the  dole  of  the  memerftble  month  of 
Aug^ustj  I792^fatal  to  the  dynasty  of  the  an^ 
cient  kinipi  of  Ftance^^the  Abb^  Godard,  grand'- 
vioar  of  Bourges,  under  the  old  regim^,  wae  at 
Parie.  He  ihared  the  opiniona  and  misfortunes 
t>f  the  priests  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath 
to  the  oiyil  constitution  of  the  clergy^  in  oonse^ 
quenoe  of  which  they  were  denounced  and  pro^ 
ftGribed>  by  the  band  of  ruffians  who  had  seised  on 
the  government,  as  refractory^  and  rebels  to  the 
law.  Their  only  offence  consisted  in  claiming 
for  themselves  that  ekercise  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  which  the  new  constitution 
}>rofeMed  to  eonfer  on  every  Frenchman;  and 
they  made  use  of  this  privilege  to  refuse  the 
oath  required. 

Immeidiately  after  the  terrible  10th  of  August, 
the  provisional  committee,  at  first  composed  only 
of  the  twenty- two  sections  of  Paris,  and  con- 
Tened  at  meetings  in  which  no  forms  nor  rules  of 
justice  or  consistency  were  observed,  usurped  the 
whole  authority  of  the  capital ;  and,  having  de*- 
prived  the  ancient  municipality  of  all  their  for- 
mer prerogatives,  commenced  their  plans  for 
perpetrating  the  atrocious  deeds  which  they 
•hortly  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  Such 
^as  their  ferocity  and  hardihood,  that  Carrier, 
lfarat>  Robespierre^  and  their  leading  coadjutors^ 
openly  avowed  their  sanguinary  intentions  in 
the  committee,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  even  in 
the  hall  of  the  National  Convention. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  e£fective  modes  of 
accomplishing  their  designs  was  the  establish- 
ment of  domiciliary  and  nocturnal  visits,  under 
the  pretext  of  searching  after  military  weapons 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  who  were  about  to  march 
to  the  frontier,  and  also  to  talte  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  malecontents ;  but  the  true  object 
was,  to  rob  and  perse<iute  all  who  had  defended 
the  king  on  the  10th  of  August;  the  ministers 
dismissed  at  that  period,  the  priests  who  had 
refused  the  oath,  and,  generally,  all  whom  the 
tyrants  called  false  patriots  and  enemies  of  the 
revolution,  to  the  success  of  which  they  declared 
that  many  more  victims  must  be  sacrificed.  By 
an  order  of  the  pf  ovisional  committee,  the  bar- 
riers of  Paris  were  watched  with  a  vigilance  till 
then  unknown ;  the  villages  and  municipalities, 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  capital,  were 
ordered  to  seize  all  who  might  attempt  to  escape ; 
and  this  mandate  was  executed  with  the  sternest 
rigour.  Those  who  knew  themselves  to  be  mark- 
ed objects  of  this  persecution  were  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  within  their  houses,  or  seek 
shelter  with  their  friends  i  but,  after  a  few  nights, 
very  few  escaped  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the 
police.  When  arrested,  the  prisoners  were  crowd- 
ed into  the  Abba3re,  the  Conci^rgerie,  La  Force, 
Bicetre,  La  Salp^tri^re,  and'St  Pelagie;  and,  when 
these  gaols  did  not  suffice  for  the  incarceration 
of  the  victims,  they  shut  up  three  hundred  priests 
in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites,  the  seminary  of 


St  Firmin,  the  Mairie,  and  other  places  selected 
for  temporary  detention. 

The  Abb^  (Jodard  arrived  at  Paris  in  the  last 
week  of  August,  1792,  and  succeeded  in  enterinf: 
within  its  wallsj  Although  he  had  been  pursued 
with  more  than  usual  rigour,  on  account  of  hii 
well-known  intimacy  with  many  of  the  nobility, 
bishops,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  who  had'remaiaed 
in  Paris.  But  he  soon  fell  into  the  clutches  of 
the  Jacobins — being  SMed  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  an  unfurnisAer  ro^,  in  a  house  that 
belonged  to  him,^Whicii'he'had  let  to  an  abseni 
friend.  He  was  tafceh  before  the  commissioners 
of  the  section 3  and  Mtd  thelvce  to  the  Maide.  the 
former  residence  bf  %d  first  President.  MTien 
he  appeared  belfore  ode  of  (he  minor  revolution- 
ary tribunals,  Whtfee  business  it  was  to  classify 
the  prisoners  in  different  Mj|g>  he  detnanded  to 
know  how,  undef  ir^ov^jHK^rofessedlyests* 
blished  on  the  prihcipl|bffipbmy,  a  citisen  could 
be  arrested  in  his  raHpi^ate  dwelling,  without 
any  previous  notice^^taout  trial,  and  witboat 
even  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  ofience  ? 
The  answer  he  received  was  this  :  "  Are  yoa 
not  a  priest  ?'*  He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
^  Well>"  said  the  interrogator,  "  we  shall  not 
forget  your  answer."  Without  any  further  cere- 
mony he  was  conducted  to  a  hay  loft  in  the  Mai- 
rie, which  had  been  converted  into  a  prison,  and 
he  found  himself  the  sixtieth  victim  in  bis  nev 
abode.  His  companions  in  misfortune  were  seve- 
ral priests,  some  lawyers^  Parisian  tradesmen,  and 
men  of  letters. 

Here  enters  on  the  scene,  a  young  man  of 
noble  and  grateful  character,  who  displayed  a 
devotion,  a  zeal,  and  disinterestedness,  which 
shew  that,  in  the  worst  of  times,  virtue,  probitr, 
and  honour  will  still  animate  the  hearts  and 
govern  the  conduct  of  the  choice  few.  The 
Abb^  Godard  had  rendered  some  services  to  a 
young  man,  named  Dreux,  whom  he  had  assisted 
in  his  education,  and  for  whom  he  had  success- 
fully solicited  the  place  of  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  municipality.  After  the  arrival  of  the  Abbe 
Godard  at  Parici^  ^Dreux  had  exerted  himself  to 
conceal  his  jgjjj^-place.  He  lodged  with  him 
during  sogS^ys,  and  paid  him  the  most  assi- 
duous an^Q^pectful  attentions.  As  soon  as  the 
Abb^  was  arrested,  his  first  endeavour  was  to 
make  his  situation  known  to  Dreux,  who,  on  his 
part,  busied  himself  in  forming  plant  to  release 
his  benefactor. 

The  intention  of  the  Jacobins  to  massacre  all 
their  prisoners  had  been  publidy  made  knovn 
for  some  weeks.  They  inflamed  the  passions  of 
the  multitude  by  complaining  of  the  4ehgt  of 
justice,  and  ascribed  the  evil  to  a  con^iracy  of 
the  aristocrats.  At  first  they  only  menti<»ed 
the  names  of  some  notorious  oAcial  plundercni 
who  really  deserved  some  legal  puniwDiBf^  and 
of  some  wtiU*known  and  intempwAto  ftiindt  fl^ 
the  old  system  i  bat  iktf  ^tuAf  ftUkSlrm^ 
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wlieii  th#  wild  and  iaforUlad  fMipulaoe  were 
thrown  upon  the  Jaili,  the]r  would  not  exerdio 
tha  iMit  diMrimination,  and  thai  nobles^  dia- 
miaaad  minittan^  priaata,  aHatoarataj  aa  wall  aa 
modarata  and  conatitntional  damocrata^  ^whioh 
laat  olaaa  had  racantly  betoma  objaota  of  tne  bit- 
teraat  hatrad  to  tho  Jaooblna,)  would  all  ba  in« 
oludad  in  ona  aommon  alanghtar.  Undar  thase 
awful  cirouin8tanoe8>  Draust^  who  waa  amall  in 
atature  and  delicata  in  conatitation^  datarmined 
to  hasard  hia  life  in  an  attempt  td  rescue  tha 
Abb^  Oodard  from  tha  fate  that  awaited  hinu 
Thia  entarpriae  waa  peculiarlj  difficulty  aa  the 
young  man  had  but  little  leisure  time^  and  hia 
aerricea  would  have  been  but  of  alight  avail 
could  he  not  hate  moved  about  the  cityaa  amar^ 
gendea  arose.  He  accordingly  demanded  a  short 
leave  of  abaence  from  his  office^  telling  tha 
chief  functionary  that  he  wished  to  attend  on  a 
^  friend  who  was  in  great  miafortuna ;  but  he  waa 
f  told  that  the  first  duty  of  a  clerk  waa  to  dia- 
^^  charge  the  dutiea  of  his  post,  and  all  indulgence 
u  waa  peremptorily  refused.  *'  But  suppose  that 
I  were  aariously  ill/'  said  Dreux,  '^  you  auraly 
would  not  take  away  my  place>  but  find  meana 
to  do  without  my  attendance  for  a  few  daya ;  I 
beg  you  to  act  no#  as  if  I  were  an  invalid."  The 
%  head  of  the  department  remained  inflexible ;  on 
kfaich  Dreux  aaid  to  him  :•«-''  8ir>  you  may  give 
aClfci]'  situation  to  some  other  person,  for  1  will  not 
^^fctain  it  at  the  sacrifice  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship." His  master  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
the  young  man  was  thus  thrown  destitnte  on  the 
wide  world — a  trait  of  moral  heroism  which  all 
must  admire,  but  which  few  would  imitate. 

After  his  dismissal^  the  first  object  of  Dreux 
waa  Id  acquaint  tha  personal  friends  of  tha  Abbe 
Godard  with  his  perilous  situation.  He  parti« 
cularly  appriaed  Madame  Assaline^  sister  to  tha 
Bishop  of  Boulogne;  and  all  beatirred  themselves 
actively  to  obtain  his  liberty  fh>m  the  men  than 
in  power^  auch  aa  Potion^  Fauohet>  Manual^  and 
othera,  the  chiefs  of  the  Provisional  Committee, 
who  exercised  an  authority  more  despotic  than 
ever  had  been  pretended  to  by  the  old  police  of 
Paris,  or  rather  a  tyranny  more  itaiperiona  than 
that  of  a  Tiberius  or  a  Nero. 

During  this  time  the  Abb^  Godard  and  hia 
oompaniona  suffered  all  tha  inconvanieaces  of 
oonfinement ;  the  greater  number  of  them  Bleep- 
ing on  straw,  and  living  on  the  ooarsest  diet,  aa 
they  had  no  meana  of  obtaining  batter  food. 
Borne,  who  had  been  robbed  when  arrested,  went 
Without  nourishment  for  three  daya^  and  tha 
whole  of  them  were  barely  kept  up  above  the 
level  6f  starvation.  Among  tha  priaonera  waa  an 
individual  named  Chamoia,  a  literary  character, 
who  had  edited  aeveral  pertodical  worka,  and 
among  oilfia  the  ModirtUtut,  a  paper  regarded 
aa  jMlbtw  olutionary,  becanaa  it  kept  within  the 
bomos  of  decency,  but  for  that  very  raaaon, 
eriminal  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jaoobina,  who  pre* 
tended  to  establi^  all  aorta  of  libertyi  though 
they  Would  not  acknowledge  the  fireedom  of  the 
press,  when  it  opposed  tMr  own  sanguinary 
siaaaHraa.    Caiamob  waa  malanakol^r  and  broken 


in  spirit.  On  the  third  day  he  entered  into  con'- 
veraation  with  tha  AHb^  Godard,  and  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  placidity  and  resignation  of  the  priests,  and 
the  flretfulness  and  despair  of  the  other  prisoners. 
The  Abb^  pointed  out  to  him  the  consolations  of 
reli^on,  and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  wild 
dreams  of  the  French  philosophy  to  afford  hope 
or  comfort  in  adversity.  This  discourse  produced 
a  salutary  effect^  and,  up  to  the  last  fatal  moment^ 
Chamois  lived  in  comparative  happiness. 

Up  to  the  night  bf  the  1st  of  September,  tha 
prisonera  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  ulterior 
deatination. .  On  that  night,  their  gaolers  com« 
menced  removing  them  to  the  Abbaye  of  Saint 
Germain*  All  those  who  were  confined  in  tha 
same  chamber  with  the  Abb^  Godard  were  trans* 
ferred,  and,  on  the  following  day,  thirty  mora 
victims  who  remained  followed  them.  I'he  cir. 
cumstanea  of  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  from 
the  Mairie  to  the  Abbaye,  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  the  general  massacre  commenced,  is 
remarkable^  becauae  it  proves  a  fact  scarcely 
credible  even  in  those  horrible  days,  that  tha 
aame  men  who  had  issued  out  the  arrests  after 
the  10th  of  August  had  formed  and  matured  a 
project  to  have  all  their  prisoners  slaughtered  by 
an  infuriated  populace.  It  waa  agreed  that  these 
murders  should  commence  on  the  following  Sun-» 
day.  It  became,  therefore,  necessary  to  send 
their  victims  to  the  place  of  execution  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday.  The  last  division  left  the 
Abbaye  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday,  when  tha 
maaaaore  had  already  commenced.  The  Marseil* 
lais  who  escorted  them,  knew  this  perfectly  well ; 
for,  during  the  march,  they  pointed  them  out  to 
the  people  aa  already  devoted  to  death,  and  even 
told  them  of  the  fate  that  was  impending ;  thus 
did  they  lead  them  knowingly  to  slaughter.  Aa 
soon  aa  they  arrived  at  the  Abbaye,  these  unfbr* 
tunate  bainga  were  murdered  aa  they  stepped 
out  of  tha  coaches,  and  not  one  escaped,  except 
the  benevolent  Abb^  Sicard,  the  amiable  instruct 
tor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  This  friend  and  bene- 
factor  of  the  human  race  had  crouched  down  on 
the  bottom  of  tha  vahide,  out  of  which  four  of 
hia  eompaniona  had  been  dragged ;  he  was  not 
immediately  seen  by  the  murderers,  and  by  the 
courage  of  a  watchmaker,  named  Monot,  who 
knew  him^  ha  waa  reeoued. 

Tha  friends  of  the  Abb^  Godard  did  not 
slumber  during  this  critical  period  ;  and  though 
a  report  waa  generally  circulated,  after  the  middle 
oi  Augnat,  that  the  priaona  would  be  forced, 
aoaroely  any  one  believed  that  meaaurea  would 
be  carried  to  this  dreadful  extremity.  Moreovi#y 
during  tha  agitation  that  convulsed  the  capital, 
there'  waa  tha  greatest  difficulty  in  approaching 
publia  men,  and  still  more  of  obtaining  justice ; 
so  much  so,  that  Dreux  and  Madame  Asseline 
were  unable  to  eiiaet  anything,  even  up  to  the 
fatal  Sunday  morning.  At  this  moment  the 
situationa  of  the  priaonera  became  most  awful. 

Dreux,  who  had  leeu  the  Abb^  Godard  at  tha 
liairia  on  Saturday  on  tatuming  on  the  Sunday 
momiflg^  waa  alu^i^ie^  ^  ^  xaaaoval*    Ha  ran 
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immediately  to  the  Abbaye^  wbere  be  ascertained 
the  exact  apartment  in  which  his  friend  was  con- 
£ned.  From  thence  he  few  to  the  residence  of 
Madame  Asseline,  and  depicted  the  danger  of 
his  benefactor  in  such  forcible  terms^  that  she 
instantly  proceeded  to  Fauchet,  whom  she  had 
already  solicited  to  interpose^  though  without 
effect ;  but  who^  nevertheless,  had  manifested  a 
disposition  to  assist  the  Abb^  Godard,  whom  he 
had  known  in  former  times,  when  he  was  Grand 
Vicar  of  Boorges.  As  this  lady  was  crossing  the 
Pont-Neuf  to  renew  her  entreaties  with  this 
gentleman,  the  cannon  sounded  an  alarm.  The 
people  were  coUecting  in  masses ;  she  was  ter- 
rified, and  retraced  her  steps  homewards,  and 
this  circumstance  was  fortunate  for  her  friend, 
as  she  afterwards  ascertained  that  she  would  not 
then  have  found  the  Abbe  Fauchet ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  this  first  disappointment  would  have 
thrown  her  into  a  state  of  despair,  and  prevented 
any  further  exertions  on  her  part.  After  some 
pause  and  hesitation,  she  recovered  her  resolu. 
tion,  and  set  out  again  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  Abb^  Fauchet,  at  his  house,  in  the  Rue 
de  Chabanais.  She  fortunately  met  him,  and 
renewed  her  supplications,  urging  every  persua. 
sive  argument  that  could  work  on  his  feelings. 
But  Fauchet  could  not  do  anything  of  himself; 
at  this  critical  moment,  nothing  but  an  order 
signed  by  Manuel,  procureur-syndic  of  the  com- 
mittee, could  extricate  the  Abbe  Godard  from 
prison ;  but  where  was  Manuel  to  be  found  in 
this  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder  ?  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Extraordinary  as  it 
may  appear,  %[^et,  lifting  up  the  blind  of  his 
window,  saw  Manuel,  in  the  opposite  house, 
seated  at  table  with  several  women  of  loose 
character.  Madame  Asseline  now  vehemently 
pressed  Fauchet  to  send  for  his  friend ;  he  did 
so ;  Manuel  came,  and,  after  much  entreaty,  he 
wrote  thefollowingnote: — "Gaoler  of  the  Abbaye, 
release  the  prisoner,  Godard,  who  has  not  taken 
the  oath;  but  who, not  being  a  public  functionary, 
is  not  bound  to  swear.  The  present  order  will  be 
executed  by  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Cordeliers.    (Signed)    P.    Manuel/' 

Madame  Asseline  thought,  from  the  sneer  on 
his  countenance,  when  Manuel  delivered  the 
paper,  that  it  would  prove  useless;  either  through 
some  intentional  informality  in  the  wording  of 
it,  or  from  the  delay  that  might  occur  in  its 
delivery.  Doubtful,  however,  as  she  was  of  suc- 
cess, she  hastened  to  Dreux,  who  was  waiting 
for  her  in  an  adjoining  house,  and  who  hurried  off 
with  the  order  to  the  section  of  Cordeliers,  to 
obtain  a  commissary  to  execute  it.  The  com« 
mittee  of  the  section  were  assembled  ;  they 
raised  every  possible  difficulty ;  various  construc- 
tions, all  unfavourable  to  the  prisoner,  were  put 
upon  the  order ;  and  they  finally  declared,  that 
the  Abb^  Godard  was  suspected  of  incivumSf  or 
disaffection  to  the  country.  But  Dreux  still 
inslBted,  and  called  upon  them,  most  peremp- 
torily, to  affix  their  signature  to  the  order  of 
Manuel ;  which  they  at  length  did,  but  added  a 
marginal  note,  that  the  Abb^  had  not  givpn  any 


bail  for  his  eitizeaship,  ittteoding  that  tlus  re* 
mark  should  prevent  his  liberation.  After  the 
young  man  had  conquered  all  these  diffieulties, 
he  was  still  unable  to  find  a  aingle  commissary 
to  proceed  with  him  to  the  Abbaye,  so  fearful 
were  these  Jacobins  of  being  themselves  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  wild  beasts  they  had  unchained. 

Dreux,  nothiaff  discouraged,  resolved  to  at. 
tempt  the  execwon  of  the  order  by  himself. 
It  was  now  betwflk  four  and  Aye  o'clock  after- 
noon, and  the  massacres  were  proceeding  with 
active  cruelty  at  the  Abbaye.  As  he  approa^ed 
the  prison,  he  saw  Manuel,  who  was  attempting 
to  calm  the  fury  of  the  populace,  though  perhaps 
not  with  mudi  sincerity,  and  certainly  with 
very  slight  hopes  of  success.  He  joined  him ; 
and,  after  relating  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
missaries of  the  section  of  Cordeliers,  he  en. 
treated  him  to  see  the  order  personally  executed. 
Manuel  repulsed  him,  saying  that  he  came  there 
to  discharge  his  public  duty,  and  not  to  listen  to 
private  petitions,  and  then  commenced  harangu- 
ing the  people.  His  voice  was  naturally  feeble, 
and  he  was  frequently  inaudible  during  the 
tumult.  Dreux,  to  conciliate  his  favour,  re- 
peated his  words,  phrase  by  phrase,  in  a  loud 
tone,  and  terminated  by  exclaiming — (what 
Manuel  himself  did  not  probably  utter)—''  None 
but  villains  would  be  guilty  of  such  dreadful 
excesses,  and  trample  all  laws  under  foot."  At 
the  word  "  villains,"  unpalatable  to  the  ears  of 
such  an  audience,  loud  murmurs  arose,  and 
menaces  were  hurled  against  Manuel  and  his 
interpreter.  Dreux  took  the  magistrate  by  the 
sleeve,  warned  him  of  his  danger,  removed  his 
scarf  of  office,  and  dragged  him  out  of  the  crowd ; 
and,  having  called  a  hackney  coach,  they  returned 
together  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Drenz  cherished 
the  hope  of  there  finding  a  commissary  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  from  whom  he  had  received 
refusals.  On  their  arrival,  Manuel  explained 
the  risk  he  had  run,  and  declared  that  his  life 
had  been  ^saved  by  the  young  citizen  present 
Great  applause  followed  this  statement ;  and  one 
of  the  conmiittee  voted  thanks  to  the  preserver 
of  Manuel,  and  moved  that  his  name  should  be 
inscribed  on  the  public  register.  The  young  man 
expressed  his  acknowledgments;  but  observed 
that  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and 
objected  to  give  his  name.  All  that  he  asked,  ss 
the  reward  of  his  services,  was  the  attendance  of 
a  commissary  to  execute  the  order  of  which  be 
was  the  bearer;  but  he  again  met  the  same 
refusal  as  at  the  Cordeliers,  and  saw  himself  re« 
duced  to  his  own  personal  exertions. 

To  reach  the  Abbaye,  and  execute  his  bold  and 
generous  purpose,  he  had  need  of  asaistanoe,  and 
required  to  be  armed.  By  diance,  he  stumbled 
on  a  young  acquaintance,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
accompany  him.  They  proceeded  fordi^olkta 
the  house  in  whidi  the  Abbe  Chidard  had  lodged 
befrare  his  arrest — there  he  obtained  a  madcet 
and  bayonet,  and  his  friend  a  sabre.  Arrived  st 
the  Abbaye,  they  forced  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  gained  the  gate  of  the  lower  hall,  in 
which  Dreox  had  aioertaiaed.  fvem  the  fadsr 
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tiMt  bit  Afieiid  wm  oonfined.  The  ayemies  were 
BDt,  at  that  hoor^  blocked  Dp  hj  the  populace, 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  prisoners, 
on  account  of  some  precautions  of  the  gaoler, 
which  we  shall  presently  notice.  Dreuz  now 
shewed  his  order  from  Manuel  to  the  gaoler ;  but 
be  said  that  he  was  only  one  of  the  subalterns, 
and  that  he  conld  not  take  the  responsibility  on 
himself ;  and  he,  moreover,  remarked,  that  the 
order  required  the  presence  of  a  commissary  of 
one  of  the  sections.  Dreux  laboured  hard  to 
conquer  this  resistance,  and  at  once  offered  the 
gaoler  an  a$9%gnat  for  fifty  francs,  and  promised 
bim  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  more  when  the 
prisoner  was  at  liberty.  The  gaoler  was  now  some- 
what softened,  but  still  gave  no  positive  promise  ; 
and  Dreuz  saw  the  necessity  of  not  abandoning 
his  post.  He  assumed  the  character  of  a  sentinel 
at  the  gate;  and,  under  this  pretext,  he  pre- 
vented  any  crowd  being  collected,  observing  that, 
if  he  allowed  a  group  of  four,  it  would  soon  swell 
to  ten,  twenty,  or  a  hundred.  To  effect  this,  he 
kept  calling  out,  in  a  rude  and  brutal  tone  of 
voice — "  No  one  passes  this  way ;"  and  when  any 
attempted  to  resist  him,  he  exclaimed — ''  ^Vhat ! 
do  you  wish  to  force  the  guard?" 

In  the  apartment  watched  by  Dreux,  about 
sixty  individuals  were  confined,  who  had  been 
conducted  thither  on  the  night  of  Saturday, 
and  on  Sunday  morning.  No  one  but  an  eye- 
witness can  adequately  paint  this  torturing  scene. 
The  unhappy  victims  hourly  expected  death 
from  the  hints  they  received  during  their  re. 
inoval,and  their  alarms  were  increased  by  hearing 
the  report  of  cannon,  and  the  wild  imprecations 
of  the  mob;  and,  when  the  fearful  massacre 
actually  commenced,  even  hope  itself,  the  last 
mortal  comforter  in  adversity,  vanished.  Several 
times  the  goaler  entered  the  apartment,  and  told 
them  that  the  People  threatened  to  break  in, 
but  that  they  might  be  assured  of  protection,  as 
the  National  Guard  would  defend  them.  This, 
however,  was  false ;  for  not  a  soldier  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  waa  present.  About  seven  o'clock, 
he  told  them  that  the  prisoners  inr  all  the  other 
cells  had  been  slaughtered ;  but,  if  they  would 
cease  talking,  and  extinguish  their  lights,  they 
might  have  the  good  luck  to  be  passed  unnoticed. 
This  advice  they  followed,  but  they  only  heard 
more  distinctly  the  execrations  of  the  people, 
and  the  groans  of  the  dying. 

The  Abb^  Godard  had  observed  a  window  in 
the  apartment,  somewhat  lofty,  but  still  acces- 
sible. He  was  raised  up  to  it,  and  perceived, 
underneath,  a  small  courtyard,  into  which  it  was 
easy  to  descend.  He  apprized  his  companions  of 
this  discovery^  who  resolved  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  chance  of  escape.  The  night  was  ad- 
vancing, and  every  moment  their  situation  be- 
came more  perilous.  The  Marseillais,  and  the 
other  tigers  in  human  form,  prowled  round  the 
w^  where  they  had  scented  their  prey,  and  col- 
lected at  the  gate  in  increasing  numbers ;  seve* 
ral  had  offered  to  relieve  Dreux,  but  he  peremp« 
torily  refused,  saying  that  he  was  not  tired; 
and  when  boom  more  importunate  insieted  on 


taking  his  place,  he  made  use  of  their  own  «tyle 
of  language,  saying — '^  How  do  I  know  but  that 
you  want  me  to  quit  my  post  to  betray  the  nation  ? 
Here  I  shall  remain  as  a  good  patriot." 

At  length,  towards  midnight,  the  ferocious 
ruffians  thronging  all  the  avenues  to  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined,  and 
demanding,  with  loud  shouts,  that  they  should 
be  delivered  up ;  the  gaoler,  fearing  to  lose  his 
own  life,  approached  the  door  against  which 
Dreux  was  stationed.  He  merely  moved  enough 
to  allow  the  arm  of  the  gaoler  to  pass  between 
the  wall  and  his  body.  As  he  was  putting  the 
key  into  the  key-hole,  Dreux,  who  had  rested 
the  butt-end  of  his  musket  on  the  ground,  pressed 
the  end  of  his  bayonet  gently  against  his  side, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  pointedness  of  gesture^ 
signifying  that  he  now  expected  him  to  produce 
the  order  of  Manuel.  The  gaoler  took  the  hint, 
and,  at  the  time  that  he  withdrew  the  key,  he 
took  the  order  out  of  his  pocket,  and  thus  ad. 
dressed  the  gang  of  assassins : — '<  Gentlemen,  I 
must  inform  you,  before  opening  the  door,  that  I 
am  the  bearer  of  an  order  from  M.  Manuel,  Pro- 
cureur  of  the  Committee,  commanding  me  to 
release  one  of  the  prisoners  now  in  this  apart-^ 
ment." 

'^  An  order  from  M.  Manuel  !"|in8tantly  ex. 
claimed  Dreux.  *'  M.  Manuel  iB  a  Magistrate  of 
the  People  and  a  good  citizen ;  but  1  nuist  see 
the  order  myself."  He  then  took  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  gaoler,  pretending  to  examine  it 
and  verify  the  signature ;  after  which  he  read 
the  contents  with  a  loud  voice,  omitting  the 
clause  of  the  Abbe  Godard  not  having  given  the 
bail  for  his  citizenship,  buC^Welling  strongly 
on  the  counter-signatures  of  J|o\i^oro,  and 
other  Agitators  of  the  Peopl^  which  were  ap« 
pended  to  the  order ;  then  putting  the  paper  on 
the  ground,  that  it  might  be  seen  by  those  near- 
est to  him  by  torch  light,  (not  one  of  whom,  in 
all  probability,  could  read,)  he  called  on  all  of 
them  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  magistrate. 
The  gaoler  opened  the  door,  and  called  out — 
^*  M.  Godard,  come  out ;  M.  Manuel  releasee 
you."  No  reply.  Dreux  and  his  comrade  re- 
peated the  summons  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 
Still  there  was  a  profound  silence.  The  Abb^ 
was  no  longer  in  the  apartment ; — he  had  passed, 
with  eight  or  te;i  others,  through  the  window^ 
and  descended  into  the  little  court-^ard. 

The  despair  of  Dreux,  at  this  moment^  must 
have  been  intense  and  heart-breaking.  He 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  his  friend  was 
out  of  the  apartment.  Seizing  a  torch,  he  tra- 
versed it,  calling  him  by  name,  inspecting  every 
corner,  throwing  the  light  on  every  countenance, 
and  betraying  by  his  emotions  the  personal 
anxiety  he  felt  for  a  prisoner,  whom,  up  to  that 
moment,  he  pretended  not  to  know.  But  he 
searched  in  vain,  and  saw  all  his  efforts  fruitless, 
and  all  his  fondest  expectations  disappointed. 
Where  could  he  find  his  benefactor?  Was  he 
yet  alive,  or  had  he  been  removed  to  one  of  the 
other  apartments  wbich  the  assassins  had  already 
dyed^witb  blood  ?     ^ow  resolve  thia  ^appalllag^ 
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inetrtltttde  ^  At  length  hit  eye  ^uffikt  tbe  win. 
dow^  and  he  then  felt  sure  the  Abb^  had  eiciiped 
through  it«  Hie  next  cere  was  to  ascertein  what 
was  below  the  window^  and  bow  he  eould  reaeh 
the  spot. 

The  Htely  interest  that  Drevx  had  displayed 
to  find  the  Abb^  Oodard,  and  the  evident  ebegrin 
he  manifested  at  his  want  of  suoctss,  at  last 
rendered  him  snspeoted.  8ome  of  the  brigand s^ 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  communicated  their 
suspicions  to  their  confederates  |  Dreuit  made 
no  attempt  to  Justify  himself  ^>erbaUif,  for  he 
was  sagacious  enough  to  know  that  any  such 
plea  would  only  have  increased  his  danger ;  with 
a  presence  of  mind  truly  astonishing,  he  rudely 
seized  one  of  the  unfortunate  priests  by  the  arm, 
and  dragged  him  towards  the  door  with  menacing 
words  and  brutal  gesticulation.  This  unhappy 
ecclesiastic,  who  had  frequently  seen  Dretix  at 
the  Mairie,  when  visiting  the  Abb^  Godard,  im. 
agined,  naturally  enough,  that,  as  the  young 
man  could  not  ssvehis  friend,  he  would  endeavour 
to  save  him  instead.  He  warmly  clasped  the 
hand  of  his  supposed  deliverer.  Dreux  discover- 
ing the  error  by  the  gestures  of  the  poor  creature, 
^sperienocd  a  mental  pang  not  to  be  expressed 
by  words ;  but,  firmly  resolved  to  rescie  his 
benefactor,  he  unloosened  tbe  hand  of  the  priest, 
though  he  kuew<*^powerless  however  to  prevent 
it — that  he  would  fall  among  the  first  victims. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  general  massacre  cum« 
meneed,  and  till  in  the  apartment  fell  under  the 
knives  of  the  butchers* 

Efteaped  himself  from  so  imminent  a  danger, 
and  followed  at  a  distance  by  his  compnnion  and 
a  third  person-^the  tenant  of  the  Abb^  Oodard, 
who,  onhi^ctutn  from  the  country,  had  hastened 
to  the  Abbaye  to  ascertain  his  fate — t>reux  now 
endeavoured  to  find  the  gate  which  led  to  the 
small  court-yard.  In  his  search  he  came  to  a 
narrow  lane  bounded  by  a  low  wall,  which  he 
supposed  was  the  boundary  of  the  court-yard  ;  a 
heap  or  stones  thrown  loosely  sgainst  this  wall, 
enabled  him  to  look  over  it,  and  his  conjecture 
was  verified.  By  the  moonlight  he  clearly  saw 
eight  or  ten  persons,  among  whom  he  recognised 
the  Abb^  Godard  by  his  lofty  stature.  While 
)ie  Was  making  these  observations,  another  man 
mounted  on  the  same  heap  of  stones,  but  with 
<etally  opposite  intentions.  He  was  armed  with 
a  musket,  end  about  to  fire  into  the  group. 
Dreox  still  preserved  hie  presence  of  mind,  and, 
turning  himself  rapidly  round,  he  struck  the  mue* 
ket  from  the  hands  of  the  aseassin,  as  through 
ftcoident,  and  apologized  to  him  for  his  awkward*^ 
ness;  they  then  both  descended  together  to  find 
it,  when  Drenx  gavehim  the  slip.  He  immediately 
joined  his  two  friends,  and  being  now  satisfied  of 
the  real  situation  of  the  Abt  J,  he  posted  him« 
eelf  at  the  gate  which  led  into  the  court*yard. 
He  would  have  remained  there  in  a  state  of  in. 
motion,  eonld  he  have  done  so ;  but  the  People 
vere  collecting  in  that  quarter,  and  the  mur- 
derers had  arrived*  As  he  had  no  gaoler  with 
him  to  restrain  the  mob^  the  assassine  insisted 
on  hreaklBf^  ofm  the  deor.     Dreu«^  hf^viqg 


demanded  and  obtained  eileneei  repeated  the 
order  of  Manuel  to  those  around  him ;  and  sa 
several  of  these  had  already  heard  it  read,  they 
promised  to  save  the  prisoner. 

The  door  was  now  forced ;  the  name  of  Stephen 
Godard  was  called  ;  he  seeing  bayonets  fixed  and 
naked  sabres,  believed  that  he  was  about  to  rush 
on  certain  death,  and  that  he  was  only  distin- 
guished from  his  companions  to  meet  a  more  crusl 
fate  ;  for  he  had  not  yet  recognised  the  voice  of 
Dreax.  We  may  imagine  his  surprise  when 
he  saw  his  friend,  who,  aided  by  his  two  eem- 
panions,  penetrated  through  the  crowd,  and, 
seising  him  by  the  arm,  dragged  him  through  a 
small  passage  which  led  into  the  chapel.  It  wm 
now  one  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  a  meeting  of 
the  Section  was  about  to  be  held ;  the  porter  had 
dosed  all  the  gates,  excepting  that  through 
which  Dreux  and  his  ooaipanieiis  had  entered. 
They  were  eertain  that  the  assaestna  we«ld  im* 
mediately  pursue,  into  the  chapel,  those  who 
might  there  eeek  shelter ;  and  indeed  this  hap* 
pened  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  After 
many  entreaties  and  menaoee,  they  prevailed  on 
the  porter  to  open  the  great  gate,  and  they  then 
rushed  forward,  pretending  that  they  were  in 
pursuit  of  aome  run-a-ways,  shouting  ^<  Vmmu 
ftat  id  ;  iU  $ant  jnrmid  I  Vive  la  nation  /"  Tbey 
fortunately  escaped  another  crowd,  assembled, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Abbaye,  for  similar 
purposes,  snd,  finally,  reached  in  safety  the  Roe 
Sainte  Marguerite. 

In  thus  saving  his  benefactor  from  eo  manf 
dangers,  Dreux  was  the  instrument,  under  Pro. 
vidence,  of  performing  another  good  action.  A 
poor  priest,  who  hhd  fled,  like  them,  into  the 
chapel)  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  out,  was 
concealed  behind  the  door ;  on  seeing  them  sp- 
preach)  took  them  for  some  of  the  assassini. 
This  unhappy  man  had  no  hat,  and  wore  ths 
ecclesiastical  costume,  which  circumstanses 
greatly  increased  his  pereonal  danger,  as  weU 
as  the  difficulty  of  these  who  might  attempt  to 
save  him.  He  was  a  poor  curate,  arrested  st 
fifteen  leagues  from  Paris,  by  the  Federals,  in  a 
dUftottt  where  he  was  on  a  temporary  visit;  aad 
for  this  public  crime  against  the  majesty  of  tiie 
People,-  he  wae  incarcerated  in  the  Abbaye.  One 
of  the  young  men  gave  him  a  hat,  and  he  patted 
ottt,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  unobserved,  ia 
the  darkness  and  tumult.  As  he  had  been  thrown 
into  prison  immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
he  wae  not  provided  with  any  lodging,  and  it 
was  unsafe  to  take  him  to  any  poblks  houss; 
at  length,  he  remembered  an  aefoaintanoe  wbe 
lived  al  the  Cloister  of  Saint  Jnequee^'ia 
Boueherie,  whither  the  tenant  of  the  AM 
Godard  conducted  him  safe  and  sound* 

The  authentioity  of  this  narrative  in  all  ile 
detaik  may  be  implicitly  depended  en,  thewntar  I 
hating  obtained  tbe  facta  many  yesirs  staiee  ftm 
the  Abbe  Morellet,  the  intimate  friend  of  tbe 
Abbd  Godard,  who  related  to  him  all  the  psrti> 
cttlart  of  his  wonderful  eeoape# 

JmvAVHAK  Dmrna*^ 
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Sis  Yean*  Residence  in  the  Aueiralian  Pro- 
vinces^ with  an  account  of  New  Zealand.  By 
W.  Mfton^  Esq, 

Dr  L«lnf  hM  left  litUe  to  tA\  about  N«w  South 
Wales;  and  the  Van  Dismen*s  Land  Almanac, and  other 
irecent  publications,  keep  the  poblic  at  home  pretty  well 
up  with  the  current  history  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land ;  so 
Ihat  original  information  is  not  to  bo  expected,  ssts 
about  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  more  recent 
settlements.  After  passinf  some  sharp  remarks  on  cer- 
tain nbsttrd  regulations  adopted  by  the  commisssioners 
for  the  colony  of  8outh  Australia,  Mr  Mann  writes  s-* 
The  worthy  Commissioners  who  nenr  saw  Australia, 
Mem  to  think  that  it  It  a  teirestHal  paradise,  where  there 
•re  neither  rockS)  sandy  deserts,  nor  mountains,  but  that 
it  is  all  a  per/eot  Eden  ;  so  that,  aoeordiog  to  their  flrai 
prospectus  of  this  enchanting  country,  the  prodncts  are 
described  to  be  in  pertpeoHvg^^*^  cotton,  almonds,  ani* 
ooed,  becs*-waz  and  boney,  barilla,  cheese  for  India  and 
China,  carraway,  oochineal,  coriander,  dried  fruita,  hops, 
▼egetabie  oUs,  olireS)  citrons,  oranges,  and  siilc."  Tl^fS^ 
of  course,  are  principally  articles  of  luxury  |  for  as  to  the 
common  produce  of  a  less  faToured  land,  they  would  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  enumerating  them,  being  conscious, 
I  presume,  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  line  cli* 
mate  they  describe,  would  refuee  to  produce  such  common 
articlee  as  corn,>or  leguminous  produce^  In  this  opinion 
they  were  tolerably  correct )  for  in  the  month  of  Decem* 
ber  last,  although  they  had  been  then  two  years  esta^ 
blished  in  the  colony,  they  had  not  two  ucret  of  com  in 
cultivation.  I  was  told  that  there  was  some  wheat  sown 
in  North  Adelaide,  where  I  went  to  see  such  a  curiosity ; 
and  on  arriving  at  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr  Uack,  I 
perceired  that  some  wheat  had  been  reaped^the  straw 
remarkably  short,  and  the  grain  shrivelled,  and  not  half 
an  aTsrage  crop.  I  was  informsd  that  there  was  a  much 
better  specimen  of  wheat  to  be  ssea  at  a  garden  belonging 
to  Mr  Bears,  which  1  had  also  the  curiosity  to  inspect, 
and  on  my  way  met  with  a  gcntlensan  to  whom  I  had 
been  introduci>d  at  Adelaide,  Surgeon  Jameson,  who  had 
■enred  under  General  Evans  in  bis  late  Spanish  csmpaign* 
|Ie  eoosonted  to  accompany  met  and  after  some  difficulty, 
from  the  great  distonoe  at  WbMh  the  hots  are  asunder, 
we  discovered  the  garden  of  wheat :  it  was  too  short  for 
reaping,  and  a  mower  was  endeayonring  to  out  it  with  a 
acy  the ;  but  it  was  so  thin,  that  he  could  not  form  what 
Is  called,  in  forming  phrase,  ft  swathe;  in  eonsequence 
a  man  followed  him  with  a  rake,  to  collect  the  scattered 
heads  of  cocn.  From  the  high  price  of  labour,  whkih  is 
aeven  shillings  per  day  for  a  oouunon  labourer,  it  waa  our 
opinion  that  the  produce  would  tiot  pay  the  cost  that  pro- 
duced U,  ir-i  r 

The  tranllen  made  their  excursion  to  the  mountains 
«i  foot,  during  weather  with  ,the  thermometer  at  9(^ 
in  the  shade.    Tht  report  is-. 

On  the  first  range  there  was  good  kangaroo  grass ;  but 
the  declivities  were  too  precipitous  for  sheep,  and  the 
Tarinei  ware  so  narrow  at  the  bottom,  which  appeared  to 
be  cut  up  by  torrents  in  winter,  that  a  person  might  step 
across  from  the  base  of  one  declirity  to  another.  I  should 
sopposs  that  these  hills  might  suit  the  experiment  of 
rearing  the  Cashmere  and  Angora  goat.  The  former  pro* 
duces  about  an  ounce  of  fine  silky  wool,  of  which  the  fa* 
mooa  Caahasors  shawk  ara  made;  the  latter,  I  beliere, 
produces  mohair ;  and  for  this  purpose  thcee  bills  miffat 
perhaps  be  worth  one  shilling  per  acre.  Kear,  and  on 
the  summit  of  the  range,  the  land  is  utterly  valueless, 
except  for  the  timber  which  it  at  present  contains ;  being 
covered  principally  with  looea  stones  and  rocks,  with 
little  or  BO  regetation  At  for  animals  of  any  kind.  Soma 
parts  of  the  ranges  are  so  steep  that  they  would  ref  uira 
acalin^-ladcn  to  ascend  then%    The  morning  being  se- 


rene and  clear,  we  had  a  fine  Tiew  of  the  surrounding 
country,  until  we  arrived  at  a  wooden  house  built  by  a 
Swede,  in  the  style  of  his  country,  for  a  man  named  Craw, 
ford,  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment  for  paieengers 
crossing  these  dreary  regions. 

They  ascended  Mount  Lofty,  and,  from  the  summit, 
had  a  fine  and  extensive  view.  Mr  Mann  is  all  for  Port 
Lincoln,  and  against  the  dty  and  harbour  of  Adelaide^ 
The  present  price  of  provisions  is  incidentally  noticed : — 

We  were  accompanied  by  two  g«iides  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Lofty ;  one  of  whom,  Peter  Johnson,  a  Swede, 
stated  that  he  could  live  better  in  Sweden  on  one  shilling 
a-day  than  he  could  in  South  Australia  for  ten  shillings 
a-day  ;  for  that  every  article  and  necessary  of  life  was 
dear  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  wages.  The  other 
guide  was  an  Irishman,  named  Brenman,  who  earned 
good  wages  by  felling  »nd  splitting  timber  for  the  use  of 
the  colony.  They  would  not  take  any  money  for  their 
trouble,  stating  that  they  had  enough  to  supply  their 
wants.  We  returned  the  following  day  to  Adelaide,  call- 
ing at  a  gentleman^s  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Tiers,  who 
kindly  gave  us  a  refreshment.  He  had  people  engaged 
in  sinlcing  a  well  : — they  had  gone  to  the  depth  of  ilO 
feet  without  procuring  water.  He  and  his  brother  had 
lately  left  India,  bringing  some  coolies  with  them,  #ho, 
they  think,  will  suit  the  labour  in  the  summer  months 
better  than  fingliah  constittttions,  in  South  Australia. 

The  cost  of  enclosing  an  acre  of  ground  forming  an 
allotment,  iu  the  city  of  Adelaide,  was  L.64  :  Os. ;  and  a 
gentleman,  holding  an  official  situation,  had  paid  L.300 
for  encloeing  twelve  aores,  with  the  addition  of  a  fence, 
formed  of  posts  and  rails,  across  it,  and  dividing  it.  But 
land  cannot  be  -eulti  vated  safely  until  it  is  enclosed.  M^ 
Mann  met  with  a  gentleman  at  Adelaide,  lately  from 
England,  whoso  situation  is,  too  probably,  that  of 
many. 

He  had  been  fortunate  enough,  as  he  thought,  to  get 
a  preliminary  section,  and  his  brother  another  section, 
who  had  already  gone  there  to  take  pocseMion  of  It  in 
time,  lest  others  might  have  a  previous  selection.  His 
hopes  respecting  realizing  a  fortune  in  a  short  time  were 
such  as  a  sanguine  temperament,  unalloyed  with  the  re- 
ality of  the  case,  is  apt  to  imagine.  I  met  him  in  Ade- 
laide  shortly  after  his  inspection  of  the  allotment,  and  he 
told  me  that  hia  brother  had  selected  both  the  allotmeuts 
contiguous  to  each  other,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tiers,  on  a 
large  plain,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
them.  To  enclose  them  would  be  ruinous,  and  they  were 
worth  nothing  without  it  for  any  purpose ;  and  even 
then,  with  latM>ur  at  the  enormous  rate  of  seven  shillings 
per  day,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  His  brother  had  pu<  chased 
a  few  sheep ;  but  they  were  ooattautly  straying  away.  He 
wanted  to  sell  his  allotment,  but  could  get  nothing  for 
it ;  and  requested  his  brother  to  dispose  of  it  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  and  to  write  to  prevent  the  family  from 
foltowing  them,  which  had  been  their  Intention,  whilst 
ho  returned  to  l4iunceston  in  the  same  ship  he  had  em* 
barked  in  from  theme,  in  despair  of  being  able  to  doaay« 
thing  for  himself  or  friends  in  South  Austral ia« 

The  average  range  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  during 
that  part  of  the  month  of  December,  1838,  in  which  I  re- 
mained at  Adelaide,  was  89«  in  the  shade,  and  11 0*  in 
the  sua,  and  this  was  only  the  second  month  of  the  Aus- 
tralian summsr.  The  montlis  of  January  and  February 
are  much  warmer.  Vegetation  lingtrad.  The  produce 
of  the  gardens,  except  the  melon  and  cucumber,  appeared 
dry  and  parshod.  A  hive  of  bees,  which  a  passenger  on 
board  our  ship  had  brought  from  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
seemed  eearcely  abla  |o  support  itself  with  food,  from 
the  pawHty  of  bloeeon^^  ^d  towers  of  plants  and  shrubSi. 

The  parrot-tribe  |.,^  -^aTlous  and  beautiful,  and  the 
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water-fiml  are  abandanty  and  as  TarUmt  u  in  other  parts 
of  New  Holland. 

A  report  is  fiTen  by  our  antbor,  wbicb  was  sent  In  by 
Mr  Wood^  Commander  of  the  Qasen*s  ship,  Boibio,  to 
GoTemor  Hindmarsh,  and  at  his  desire.  It  is  most  nn- 
AiTonrable,  in  erery  respect,  to  the  barboor  of  Port 
Adelaide.    It  condudes  thus :— . 

<*  In  oflering  this  statement,  my  best  jadfment  has  been 
nied,  aided  by  the  experience  of  upwards  of  forty  years 
in  constant  employment,  out  of  which  twenty^ifht 
were  passed  in  His  Majesty's  serrice,  bearing  the  respon. 
sibility  of  Master  in  one  or  other  ships  of  war,  acting  as 
pilot  in  all  cases  during  that  period,  happily  without  an 
accident ;  which  leads  me  to  declare  that  I  would  not 
rislc,  or  attempt  to  recommend,  a  ressel  of  more  than  be- 
tween three  or  four  hundred  tons,  or  drawing  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  to  use  the  harbour  at  present.** 

And  such  is  the  miserable  place  selected  by  the  colon- 
ists. After  escaping  all  the  dangers  and  iccouTeniences 
pointed  out  by  this  experienced  and  skilful  person,  you 
at  length  arrive  at  a  ditch,  where  you  can  only  work  at 
particular  times  of  tide,  which  are  exceedingly  irregular. 
Fresh  water  is  scarce  and  dear :  the  water  for  the  Buffalo 
cost  near  L.100,  when  put  on  board  !  What  infatuation, 
then — what  madness  must  hare  possessed  the  people,  who 
could  perfer  such  a  place  to  Port  Lincoln,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  where  all  the  fleets  of  Great 
Britain  could  ride  secure ! 

The  present  expense  of  conyeying  goods  from  the  bar- 
boor  to  the  city  is  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  their 
freight  from  England  to  South  Australia.  In  December 
last,  the  Goremor  had  issued  orders  for  esUblishing  a 
new  port,  four  miles  farther  off  from  the  capital,  but 
much  safer,  and  more  conrenient. 

During  a  shower,  one  day,  Mr  Mann  took  shelter  in 
one  of  the  small  mud  huts  on  the  side  of  the  Torrens— 
the  tiny  stream  which,  at  some  seasons,  runs  briskly 
through  Adelaide,  but  which,  in  summer,  is  dried  up. 

The  hut  consisted  of  only  one  room,  in  one  end  of  which 
was  a  bed ;  a  fireplace,  in  which  were  a  few  embers,  occu- 
pied the  opposite  end  :  the  gables  were  built  with  dried 
balls  of  eaith,  without  any  cement.  The  furniture  con. 
sisted  of  only  a  few  articles  necessary  for  culinary  pur- 
poses.  I  inquired  of  the  woman  of  what  trade  was  her 
husband.  She  replied  that  he  was  a  boot^closer,  but  could 
get  no  employment ;  that  she  was  a  person  who  had  been 
employed  In  London  as  a  semstress;  that  her  husband 
bad  gone  out  to  try  to  get  some  work  as  a  day-labourer, 
which,  she  said,  he  did  not  understand ;  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  sigh,  that  London  folk  had  no  business  there. 

The  way  in  which  <<  speculating  business**  is  done  in 
this  and  other  new  colonies,  is  graphically  described; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
South  Australia  are  not,  by  this  author's  account,  either 
flattering  lo  emigrants  or  satisfhctory  to  the  present 
settlers. 

The  account  of  New  Zealand,  which  the  author  has 
not  Tisited,  is  a  meagre  compilation.  The  most  interest- 
ing part  of  it  is  the  correspondence  of  different  natires 
with  their  late  missionary  teacher,  Mr  Yate,  and  other 
missionaries  who  haye  been  labouring  among  them,  not, 
as  we  hare  lately  seen  from  Dr  Lang*s  Letter  on  New 
Zealand,  without  their  earthly  reward.  A  chief,  named 
Atua  Haere,  who  had  been  conrerted  to  Christianity,  was 
attempting,  with  others,  to  build  a  chapel  or  **  House  of 
Prayer.**  It  fell  down,  and  the  chief  writes  to  Mr 
Yate^  the  now  disgraced  head  of  the  mission  :— 

And  when  the  house  of  prayer  was  down,  that  I 
thought,  in  my  thoughts,  would  be  ready  in  two  weeks 
for  you  and  Mr  DaTis  to  come,  and  Mr  Clarke  and  Ham. 
tin  to  conse  and  instruct  us  in,  I  cried ;  and  my  heart  and 
my  people's  hearts  were  pained,  and  became  dark ;  and 
we  said^  *<  It  is  no  vue,  we  cannot  bnild  a  house  large 


enough  :**  and  then  yon  sent  Kohuka,  year  ten,  whan 
you  redeemed  from  slarery,  to  oome  and  help  us,  and  shew 
us  how;  and  our  hearts  became  light,  and  we  went  le 
woik  again,  and  the  roof  is  now  fast  Mr  Yate,  ysu 
must  come  to  Kaikohi.  Mura,  and  Wahanga,  and  Kaha, 
will  come  and  carry  your  doth^ionse  [meaning  n  teat,] 
and  clothes.  Waha  is  gone  into  the  wood  to  shoot  soms  pi- 
geons  and  tnis  for  you.  I  hare  a  little  pig,  that  I  will 
kill  when  your  horse  appears  in  sight ;  and  Piro*s  wUc 
will  wash  your  potatoes,  becauae  yon  do  not  hare  theai 
cooked  with  the  sldn  scraped.  Come,  and  point  out,  and 
call  those  who  are  to  go  to  Waimate,  that  you  say  you  will 
baptize. — No  more  writing  from  Atua  Haere  to  Mr  Yate. 
Sit  in  peace.  By  Mura  is  this  slate  written ;  the  words 
were  spoken  by  Atua  Hakke,  sitting  by  the  side  of  Ee- 
keao,  from  PukenuL 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  man  and  his  wift^  who  had 
been  serrants  to  some  of  the  missionaries,  and  b^tiaei 
by  the  names  of  Henry  and  Rebecca:— 

From  Henrp  and  Rebecca  Wahanffo* 
Father,  Mr  Yat»— Is  the  sacred  Supper  a  remembrance 
of  Jesus  the  Sariour's  dying  upon  a  tree  for  us — for  mc^ 
and  for  my  wife  Rebecca,  and  for  you  ?  My  soul  is  happy, 
because  it  knows  of  the  lore  of  God  :  and  I  wish  to  knew 
something  more,  and  to  remember  more  of  the  great  aad 
good  things  whkh  God  hath  done  for  me  by  Jesus  Christ; 
and  I  want  more  to  fulfil  His  will,  and  to  do  Hb  biddisf; 
My  old  heart  is  not  carried  away  yet ;  it  reaaaiM  insi^ 
me :  and  when  I  am  on  my  bed  at  night,  my  heart  says, 
'* Henry  do  something  that  is  not  good  to-morrow:" 
and  then  my  thoughts  think  about  it ;  and  then  to-mor- 
row I  think  about  it  again ;  and  my  natire  heart  ssys, 
«  Do  it :"  and  I  think  again,  and  then  I  do  it :  and  tbea 
my  thoughts  tell  me  I  was  wrong ;  and  my  heart  tells 
me  I  am  an  unbeliering  bad  man :  and  then  Sataa 
comes,  and  tells  me  I  am  none  of  Jesus  Christ's,  but  of 
his,  and  shall  go  to  his  place,  and  do  his  work  for  ercr 
and  erer.  Mr  Yate,  what  do  you  think  ?  You  bars 
brought  the  Scriptures,  printed,  fh>m  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  and  I  hare  got  a  book  :  and  Rebecca  says,  I  must 
read  it  to  her  when  she  is  ill,  bringing  to  the  birth  ;  and 
I  must  look  into  it  erery  day,  ereiy  day,  and  pray  more 
to  God  when  I  am  reading ;  and  I  shall  soon  altogether 
know  what  I  am  to  do,  or  to  be  done  with.  Your  hearty 
and  Mr  Kemp's,  and  Mr  Daris*,  and  all  of  yours,  an 
always  thinking  good;  but,  as  for  ours  t  Rebceca 
says,  this  is  to  be  Her  letter  and  My  letter ;  for  they  are 
our  two's  thoughts,  and  our  hearts  are  one.  This  Is  all 
from  us  two^  from  Hewkt  Wahawoa,  and  REBrocA 
Wahamga,  to  our  fother,  Mr  Yate,  liring  at  the  Wai- 


Erem  the  Chief  HoUthoa  to  the  Rev.  W.  Taie. 

I  send  one  of  my  slares  with  this  book,  written  for  me 
by  Thomas  Reo,  for  Mr  Yate,  at  the  Waimate.  Finished 
is  the  road  through  the  wood,  for  your  horse  and  you  to 
come  to  my  residence  at  Mangakahia.  Gome,  ooose, 
oome :  we  ars  waiting  to  hear  you  say,  ^  U  ia  a  good 
road.*'  Perhaps  you  will  say  it  is  good — perhaps  bad. 
We  were  thirty-fire  men,  three  weeks  and  four  days^  and 
we  all  say,  <*  No,  no  payment  must  we  hnTo  for  tfUs 
work."  It  is  a  road  for  the  Teachers  to  cone  te  teach 
us,  and  tell  us  about  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  our  pnymeait : 
this  is  our  satisfaction.  You  have  only  been  four  tiases 
to  Mangakahia :  but  now  the  road  is  made,  yon  must 
come  every  moon,  that  we  may  not  forget  your  werdi^ 
nor  your  books,  nor  the  Catechism  which  you  teach  mu 
Come  soon,  and  hastily,  our  friend,  Mr  Yate.  I  have 
taken  care  of  your  axe  and  piece  of  soap. 

Nor  more  writing  from  Hotaiwa  to  the  Preadisr  ef 
the  Gospel,  sometimes  at  Mangakahia,  and  immftttnirs  al 
the  Waimate. 

From  Temorenga  to  the  Rev,  W.  Yate. 

From  Temorenga  is  this  writing  to  MrYateb  My 
two  friends  carry  on  their  back,  in  two  basketi^  nlnt 
two*s  of  fowls.  They  are  a  gift-foMiothing  fooaa  ma  la 
you,  for  you  to  eat  on  board  the  man-o^war,  wfaea  ••  ^ 
great  sea.  Be  jealous  and  careful  of  the  warea  ••  ^ 
great  sea.  Oh,  how  great  they  were,  when  I  wa«t  wm  ia 
Mr  Maiaden>,  at  Pert  Jacksim !  RenwBtarj  tkg||t«ii 
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Temoreng a  who  nt  in  our  rarandali,  at  your  houie- 
4oor,  and  told  you  all  about  iiati?e  men^a  wayt.  Do  not 
fbrfet  who  I  am,  and  what  I  have  nid  to  yon.  Bring 
out  one,  two,  three,  perhapt  more,  Miuionaries  to  go  to 
tha  Sonthem  Tribe6)  that  there  may  be  no  more  fighting 
between  m  here  and  them  there.  Bring  your  ilster  in 
the  ship  with  you ;  and  do  not  forget  what  I,  Temo- 
rengm»  hare  said,  that  you  ihall  have  house  at  the  Mana- 
wenua,  if  tlie  other  natives  thould  ever  be  turned  against 
you,  awl  they  should  not  let  the  Missionaries  live  in  the 
laiMt.  A  native  man*s  heart  is  very  deceitful  and  very 
jvkiiig.  Let  my  men,  who  carry  the  fowls  for  you  to  eat 
on  board  the  man-of-war,  carry  me  back  one  fig  of  to- 
bacco, as  my  pipe  Is  empty.  Go  in  peace,  and  see  your 
friends  in  England. 
Oive  man  writes :— 

I  am  very  dark  and  sorry  within  me  that  a  ship  is  go- 
ing  to  sail  with  yon  in  her  from  this  native  land.  My 
wife  has  made  some  bands  for  parsons ;  and  a  pair  of 
something  for  the  wrisls  of  English  women,  such  as  Mrs 
Matthews  and  Mrs  Butby  wear.  You  must  give  them 
in  England  to  them  that  your  heart  says  you  love.  Go 
in  peace,  Mr  Yate  :  go,  and  do  not  be  overtaken  with 
storms  and  hurricanes.  Go  in  peace  to  England,  and 
leave  us  all  to  cry  when  you  are  gone.  Thb  is  all  my 
last  slate  to  you,  from  me. 

Even  if  all  genuine,  there  must  have  been  some  little 
prompting  at  the  filling  of  these  « slates;*'  yet  the  epis- 
tlea  certainly  discover  something  of  the  native  mind. 
One  man  writes  u- 

To  the  man  whose  name  is  Yate,  and  who  comes  to 
teach  us  here. 

Here  am  Y,  sitting  in  the  verandah  of  my  house  at 
Ohaiawai,  thinking  within  me  that  I  khall  not  see  your 
fhce  again,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  your  horse^s  feet.  The 
aoles  of  bis  feet,  with  you  upon  his  back,  will  not  leave 
a  nurk  behind  them  on  my  ground  again  till  I  am  dead, 
and  Paitaro  is  become^the  head  Chief  of  Mangakauakaua. 
A  chief  wrote  thus  to  William  IV.  by  the  ship  Buf. 
ftlo:^ 

King  William — Here  am  I,  the  friend  of  Captain  Sadler : 
the  ship  is  full,  and  is  now  about  to  sail.     I  have  heard 
that  you,  aforetime,  were  the  captain  of  a  ship.     Do  you 
therefore  examine  the  spars,  whether  they  are  good,  or 
whether  they  are  bad.     Should  you  and  the  French 
quarrel,  here  are  some  trees  for  your  battle-ships.    I  am 
now  beginning  to  think  about  a  ship  for  myself;  a  native 
canoe  is  my  vessel,  and  I  have  nothing  else.    The  native 
canoes  upset,  when  they  are  filled  with  potatoes  and  other 
matters  for  your  people.  I  have  put  on  board  the  Bnflalo 
a  mere  ponnamu  and  two  garments :  these  are  all  the 
things  which  New  Zealanders  possess.     If  I  had  anything 
better,  I  would  give  it  to  Captain  Sadler  for  you. 
This  is  all  mine  to  you — mine, 
TiToac  to  William,  the  King  of  England. 
From  Ait  to  the  Rev.  W.  Yate, 
Mr  Yate— How  do  you  do  ?    Sick  Is  my  heart  for  a 
blanket.    Yes,  forgotten  have  you  the  young  pigs  I  gave 
you  last  summer.     My  pipe  is  gone  out,  and  there  is  no 
tobacco  with  me  to  fill  it ;  where  should  I  Lave  tobacco  ? 
Remember  the  pigs  which  I  gave  you:  you  have  not 
given  me  anything  for  them.    Forgotten  have  you  the 
ornaments  that  I  took  off  my  boy*s  neck  and  threw  at 
yeurfeet?  Mr  Yate,  I  do  not  forget  yon:  my  pipe  is 
empty,  there  is  nothing  in  it :  give  some  tobacco  to  me, 
and  give  me  a  blanket  also.     I  am  your  friend,  and  you 
are  my  friend;  and  I  fied  you  with  sucking-pigs;  there- 
fore^ i  say,  do  not  forget.     Speak  my  name  to  King 
William;  tell  him  I  am  sitting  in  peace,  and  listening  to 
you. 

We  are  afraid  that  this  Rer.  gentleman,  who  would 
aeem  to  be  so  very  popular  among  the  natives,  is  the  same 
Individual  against  whom  certain  black  mysterious  charges 
have  been  brought  forward,  and  who  has  been  dismissed 
Im  disgrace  by  the  Missionary  Society.  If  innocent,  Mr 
Yate  if  certainly  a  deeply  injured  man. 
'  Upon  Ihft  whole,  we  cftimot  ity  thai  Mr  Miim*t  b(M>k 


adds  much  to  the  earn  of  existing  knowledge  respectiof 
the  Southern  Colonies ;  yet  his  work  should  be  perused, 
in  common  with  everything  written  on  the  subject,  by 
those  who  are  meditaUng  the  important  because  generally 
irretrievable  step  of  emigration. 

Sketches  in  Ireland, 

These  Sketches  are  by  the  author  of  the  amusing 
«Tour  in  Connaught,'*  which  we  lately  noticed — the 
Rev.  C»sar  Otway.  Though  prior  in  date  to  the  "  Tour,** 
they  are  still,  we  believe,  very  little  known  in  Britain. 
Ireland  was,  at  the  time  they  appeared,  nearly  a  terra 
incognita  to  travellers;  save,  probably  those  choice  bits^ 
the  county  Wicklow  scenery,  and  the  Lakes  of  Killamey. 
The  British  people  have  made  more  progress  towards 
intimate  and  amicable  acquaintance  with  the  sister 
island  within  the  hist  seven  years  than  in  a  whole  pre- 
vious century. 

Though  the  agitation  which  produced  and  followed 
Catholic  (Emancipation,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
class  of  Irish  representatives,  have  done  their  part,  the 
press  has  accomplished,  if  not  all,  yet  much  of  the  good 
work  in  which  it  led  the  way.  Miss  Edgeworth,  Lady 
Morgan,  Banim,  and  others^  had  already  acted  as  the 
national  pioneers,  and  also  as  guides  to  Ireland  ;  and  in 
teaching  us  to  know,  taught  us  to  love  the  Irish  people. 
In  the  same  good  work,  the  author  of  these  Sketches  has 
borne  his  part ;  and  although  we,  living  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ever-active  causes  of  his  jealousy  and  irrita- 
tion, would  like  to  see  him  display  a  little  more  indul- 
gence even  for  the  faults  of  his  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
Mr  Otway  is  a  true  Irishman,  and  no  Orangeman. 

The  Sketches  are  made  in  the  picturesque  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Ulster,  Cork,  and  Kerry ;  and  they,  like 
the  **  Tour,**  deal  largely  with  local  traditions,  as  well 
as  living  characters,  and  <^  manners  as  they  rise."  The 
following  tale  of  the  fiimous  Sir  Cahir  0*Doherty  may 
match  with  the  wildest,  though  not  the  most  ferocious 
of  the  Highland  clan  chronicles  of  Mr  Gregory.  The 
date  is  the  reign  of  James  I. 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  had  not  as  yet  taken  place  ; 
but  already  many  ScoU  bad  settled  themselves  along  the 
rich  alluvial  lands  that  border  the  Loughs  Foyle  and 
Swilly ;  and  it  was  Sir  Cahir*s  most  desired  end  and 
aim  to  extirpate  these  intruders,  hateful  as  strangers,  de- 
testable as  heretics.  He  was  the  Scotman*a  curse  and 
scourge.  One  of  these  industrious  Scots  bad  settled  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lennan ;  Rory  0*Donnel,  the  Queen's 
Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  had  given  him  part  of  that  fertile 
valley,  and  he  there  built  his  bawn.  But  Sir  Cahir,  in 
the  midst  of  night,  and  in  Sandy  Ramsay's  absence, 
attacked  his  enclosure,  drove  off  his  cattle,  slaughtered 
his  wife  and  children,  and  left  his  pleasant  homestead  a 
heap  of  smoking  ruins. 

The  Scot,  on  his  return  heme,  saw  himself  bereaved, 
left  desolate  in  a  foreign  land,  without  property,  kind- 
red, or  home ;  nothing  his  but  his  true  gun  and  dirk. 
He  knew  that  five  hundred  marks  were  the  reward 
offered  by  the  Lord  Deputy  for  Sir  Cahir*s  head.  He 
knew  that  this  outlaw  was  the  foe  that  had  quenched 
the  fire  on  his  hearth  with  the  blood  of  his  wife  and 
little  ones ;  and  with  a  heart  maddened  by  revenge,  with 
hope  resting  on  the  promised  reward,  he  retired  to  the 
wooded  hills  that  run  parallel  to  the  Hill  of  Doone ; 
there,  under  covert  of  a  rock,  his  gun  resting  on  the 
withered  branch  of  a  stunted  oak,  he  waited  day  by  day, 
with  all  the  patience  and  expectancy  of  a  tiger  in  his 
lair.  Sir  Cahir  was  a  man  to  be  marked  in  a  thousand ; 
he  was  the  loftiest  and  proudest  in  his  bearing  of  any 
man  in  the  province  of  Ulster ;  his  Spanish  hat  with  the 
heron's  plume  was  too  ofi«t^  the  terror  of  Ms  enemies, 
the  rallying  point  of  \^\$  friends,  not  to  bespeak  the 
,  O*0oherty  i  even  lh«  y^^u  btealtwotk  tft  ^ooie  iumci| 
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^Htd  to  th«  mHntftl  defimeet  of  tiM  loek,  oonM  nst  liUt 
tbt  qhifffctin  from  obiorratiwi. 

On  Holy  Thursdar,  «•  be  rMt«4  cm  the  wttern  f«ce  of 
the  rock,  looking  towards  the  Abbey  of  Kilmacrenan, 
expecting  a  Tenerable  friar  to  come  from  this  favoured 
foundation  of  St  Columbkill  to  shrive  him  and  cele- 
brate mass,  and  as  he  was  chatting  to  his  men  beside 
him,  the  Scotchman  applied  the  fire  to  his  levelled 
matchlock,  and  before  the  report  began  to  roll  its  echoes 
throuffh  the  woods  and  hills,  the  ball  had  passed  through 
Sir  Cahir*s  forehead*  and  be  lay  lifrlesa  on  the  raasparts. 
His  followers  were  paqic-strqck  ;  they  thought  that  the 
rising  of  the  Scotch  and  English  was  upon  them,  and, 
deserting  the  lifeless  body  of  their  leader,  they  dispersed 
through  the  mountains.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Soofeh* 
nan  approsrhed  the  rock  t  he  saw  bis  foe  fill ;  be  saw 
his  followers  flee.  He  aoon  severed  the  head  from  the 
bodft  <^<>d,  wrapping  it  in  his  plaid,  off  he  set  in  the 
direction  of  Dublin.  He  travelled  all  that  day,  and  at 
night  took  shelter  in  a  cabin  belonging  to  one  Terence 
Gallagher,  situated  at  one  of  the  fords  of  the  river  Finn. 
Here  Ramsay  soufihc  a  night's  lodging,  which  Irishmen 
never  refuse ;  and,  partaking  of  an  oaten  cake  and  soma 
tweet  milk,  he  went  to  rest  with  Sir  Cahir^s  head  uuder 
his  own  as  a  pillow.  The  Scotchman  slept  sound,  and 
Terence  was  up  at  break  of  dny.  He  saw  blood  oozing 
out  through  the  plaid  that  served  as  his  guest*s  pillow, 
and  sospeet^  all  was  not  right  i  so,  slitting  the  tartan 
plaid,  hf  saw  the  hair  and  head  of  a  man.  Slowly  draw<- 
ing  it  out.  he  reoognised  featurea  well  known  to  every 
man  in  Tyrconnel  {  they  were  Sir  Cahir*s,  Terence 
knew  as  well  as  any  roan  that  there  whs  a  price  set  on 
this  very  head — a  price  abundant  to  make  his  fortune 
^wft  price  he  now  was  resolved  to  try  and  gain.  So 
off  Terence  started,  and  broad  Tyrone  was  almoat 
crossed  by  O'Gallagher,  bffore  the  Scotchman  awoke 
to  resume  his  journey*  The  story  is  still  told  with 
triumph  through  the  country,  bow  the  Irishman, 
without  the  treason,  reaped  the  reward  of  Sir  Cahlr*s 
death.  This  was  the  laet  of  the  Irish  rebellions  that 
took  place  before  the  planution  of  Ulster. 

9ir  Oahir*s  body  was  buried  beside  the  rock*  Tony 
O^Donnell,  wbo  accompanied  us,  shewed  us  his  green 
grave,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  memory  of  this  rebel  in 
the  respect  due  to  his  opposition  to  the  English  yoke 
and  English  religion. 

The  guide  to  the  Chieftain  of  Tyrconnell^  grave,  (by 
Bame  Tony  O'Donnell,)  was  an  adept  in  fhlry  lore.  His 
tales  are  exact  parallels  to  those  which  flourished  in 
Scotland  till  within  the  last  half  century.  The  Etirick 
Shepherd,  and  other  competent  authorities,  attribute  the 
deci  easing  power  of  the  Good  People,  and,  alasl  thair 
to(al  disappearance,  to  the  spread  of  tlio  Gospel ;  bat 
Tony  0*Donnell  has  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  does  not 
however,  exclude  the  clergy. 

••  Why  to  what  should  it  'be  owing  but  to  yonder 
blessed  well  ?  From  the  day  that  Father  Freel  sanctified 
that  holy  water,  the  good  people  have  scampered  off; 
and,  och,  but  it  was  the  world*s  trouble  to  Friar  Freel 
to  bless  this  well.  He  knew  rightly  that  there  was  a 
holy  well  wanting  in  this  quarter,  and  he  prayed  to 
St  Patrick  and  to  Sc  Columbkill  to  tell  him  where  be 
should  find  one  that  was  proper  to  fix  upon  and  bless. 
So  the  holy  saints  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  desired 
him  to  go  to  six  diflferent  wells  and  take  six  rushes  with 
him,  and  dip  a  nuh  in  each  well,  and  then  set  fire  to 
them,  and  whatever  rush  took  fire  and  burned  bright, 
as  if  it  was  dipped  in  rosin  or  tallow,  that  then  the  well 
in  which  the  burning  rush  was  dipped  should  be  made 
holy  for  ever  after, 

**  So  according  to  these  directions  the  good  friar  pro* 
oeeded  ;  he  provided  himself  with  rushes,  and  went  and 
dipped  them  in  the  best  spring  wells  of  the  copntry,  and 
then  be  set  fire  to  them,  but  not  one  of  them  would  bum, 
At  last  he  came  to  Doune,  and  here  he  dipped  his  nish, 
and  the  moment  he  took  it  out  of  tiie  water  and  applied 
a  coal  of  turf  to  it — why,  my  dear  aowl,  a  blave  came 
ftom  thn  w«t  roth  m  bright  u  from  9M  9^  ite  («^en  9^ 


our  ibapel  allari  audit  ecmtinoed  hmmlBg  elear  sad 
steady  the  whole  day  and  next  night.  60  here  Father 
Freel  stopped,  he  lasted  and  prayed  six  days  and  six 
nights,  going  rownd  tha  w«U  on  his  bare  kneea,  and  this 
lieing  flniahed,  the  sandity  of  it  has  grawn  in  grMa,  wU 
character  and  vartue,  ever  since.  At  tret  It  wae  mtf 
good  for  the  core  of  cattle,  the  mnrrain  and  the  hlacfc. 
leg!  and  then  it  came  on  to  cure  horasa  of  mange, 
strangles,  and  surfeits;  but  now  it  cures  ChristheBsi 
and  look,  air,  at  all  these  crutches  stocdc  voimd  the  well  1 
look  at  theaa  hand-barrows.  I  saw  myself  with  my  two 
eyes,  the  bod-rid  come  here  on  these  cvnUhes,  and  they 
went  away}  after  going  their  rounds,  as  atraight  and 
nimble  as  you  or  I,  and  they  left  theee  things  behind,  as 
well  they  might,  to  prove  and  to  certify  Ood*s  woadeis 
done  unto  them  at  this  holy  well. 

«  Sir,*'  said  h^  «<  the  hlack.mouthed  Preshyterians 
there  below  on  the  Lennan,  are  iorosd  to  confcsa  and 
believe  in  the  wonders  of  this  well.  Not  long  ago^  a 
bitter  psalm-singing  Presbyterian,  who  farms  part  of 
the  townland  of  Drumgarton,  his  name  is  John  MXJlure; 
he  used  to  laugh  at  us  poor  Catholics  as  we  passed  him 
hy,  going  to  this  blessed  spot — Oh  !  it  would  m^ikeyoar 
flesh  creep  to  hear  all  he  said,  turning  the  sacred  well 
into  game ;  but  one  spring,  just  as  we  were  going  to 
labour  the  ground  for  the  barley,  his  horses  took  the 
mange,  and  they  got  so  lean  that  they  were  dropping  off 
their  standing;  they  could  not  plough  his  field,  they 
were  unable  to  crawl  to  the  bog  to  bring  home  a  end 
of  turC  He  tried  brimstone  with  theai,  but  it  dM  not  do ; 
all  the  tobacco-water  and  sulphur  |o  Perry  hB/i  u 
effect;  so,  says  hf,  half  joke  half  earnest,  to  his  neigb- 
hour  Jerry  M'Swinc,  <  1*11  go  to  the  well  of  Daane  and 
wash  my  horses  with  your  holy  water,  and  who  knows 
but  the  saint  will  cure  a  Presbyterian's  horse  as  well  as 
a  CathoIic*s  cow/  So  off  he  set  with  his  horses,  and  he 
brings  a  pail  with  him  to  lift  the  water,  and  when  be 
came  near  the  well,  as  he  could  not  lead  his  horaea  class 
to  it  by  reason  of  the  bog,  he  tied  the  catde  to  a  atone, 
and  down  he  went  to  fetdi  the  water,  and  raising  It 
with  his  pail,  off  he  set  to  dash  it  ovei  his  horses.  But, 
my  dear  honey,  he  bad  not  gone  ten  steps  from  the  well, 
when  the  pail,  as  If  it  had  no  bottom,  let  out  all  the 
water ;  back  he  goes  again,  but  no  better  was  hia  bod 
luck,  be  might  have  been  lifting  the  water  until  Lady 
Day,  and  yet  not  one  drop  of  the  blessed  li^vor  would 
the  heretic  be  permitted  to  carry,  it  stole  out  of  tlM  pail 
as  it  wonld  out  of  a  sieve ;  at  length,  of  a  sudden,  dim- 
ness  came  over  the  man's  eyes,  and  it  would  make  yoa 
laugh  to  see  Johnny  M'Glure  wandering  aboqt  the  befs 
as  blind  as  a  beetle,  tumbling  Into  the  beg*holee,  rriling 
and  weltering  in  the  mud.  At  length  fbar  came  asi  the 
man,  and  the  grace  of  God  gave  him  a  good  thooght, 
and  be  vowed  to  the  bleesed  Mary  and  the  aaiat^  that 
if  he  recovered  his  sight  he  wooUl  go  to  nsaaa  on  mH 
Sunday.  The  mooMot  he  aaid  thia,  he  saw  his  eye-oight 
come  I  op  he  bounced,  ran  to  the  well  and  took  a  hearty 
drink,  and  he  beoame  as  good  a  Catholic,  and  aa  happy  a 
man,  as  ever  you  aaw ;  immediately  he  took  up  the  pail, 
lifted  it  full  ot  water,  which  the  pail  now  carrfod  aa 
stanch  as  need  be,  and  a  Catholic  neighbosr  aaakiif 
the  sign  of  the  cross  while  he  washed  the  horses  with 
the  waier,  ia  a  hand's  turn,  (as  I  asay  say.)  they  boooBa 
as  clean  and  sound  aa  a  trout,  and  Jack  ATCIaio  wesit 
home,  his  cattle  cored,  aad  he  a  good  CathoUe,  wlikh  ho 
remained  to  hia  dying  day." 

This  story  Tony  G'Donnell  told  with  all  the  wactios 
of  perfect  fiii(h-«I  verily  believe  he  placed  a  fell  ra. 
liance  on  the  troth  of  what  he  narrated*  This  well  la  hi 
the  hirheat  odour  of  credit  in  thia  vMaity-aia  eftcaey 
i«  qotoriooa  In  smilry  ways.  Goo  virtue  it  has  Ibr 
which  ita  fame  deserves  to  extend  beyond  this  moontatai 
district..-good  honaawivee  ma  it  as  a  aoveraigft  and  tir- 
tain  alexipharmic  against  infidelity  in  hoaba^dtf  no* 
thing  need  be  done  but  keep  a  bottle  of  this  sacnd  waasr 
well  corked  under  the  bed's  head,  and  the  good  man  of 
the  houae  raanlns  aa  he  ahould  he^  troe  and  IkMML 
A  Tainahls  wall  la  m«  thli?  a»d  highly  tobcfriiKd 
this  anti-jealonsy  watei^— pity  U  la  ao  Uui$  \nvm  H* 

yo4d  theic  hUU|  tm  ftpMml  Ml«  u%pmmf» 
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irtly  on  9M  ie  nEporiesot  the  Ml  tftcaoy  •f  tbii  liiQiile 
rtiuedy  af  uo^t  »  very  tvoublwome  e?il, 

The  Skeicher  ip^cul^t^s  rather  facetioii«If,  for  ova  of 
htf  graT«  (;«IUpg,  on  the  utilUy  of  opening  a  trade  with 
l40o4an  $nd  Pavi^  in  thie  pre^iouf  and  peaee-waking 
fluid.  To  the  pilgrima  whom  he  saw  crawling  around 
the  well,  he  donbts  not  that  a  drop  of  poteeih  to  be 
^t  in  a  neighbouring  cabin,  a  dash  of  the  eluHr  iUegaU$f 
considerably  furthers  the  sanative  and  other  bleiae4  e^te 
ttf  Father  Ffeel*e  potont  aliziiw 

We  never  before  had  any  proper  idea  of  the  prowaei 
and  early  i^ate  of  tbe  rolianthropic  8t  Colnmbkill,  who. 
In  his  own  northern  prorince,  out-Heroded  the  great  St 
Patrick »  and  particularly  in  cursing  **  the  varmint,** 
^me  o^^  anec4otee  may  be  found  in  this  volnme  of  con* 
vsrsiona  t«  the  Cborch  of  Rome.  One  man  was  driven 
into  its  bosom  by  the  humorous  and  mlseliieyous  ghost 
or  spirit  of  his  father,  which  the  priest,  when  at  last 
applied  to  by  the  haunted  Protestant,  could  not  under- 
take to  lay,  nnleas  the  applicant,  Tertlf  H'CMllum^ 
become  a  good  Catholic.  The  story  was  told  to 
the  Sketchfr  by  his  friend*s  herd,  Amy  M*Ilwee, 
among  many  others  equally  wonderfuL  The  Irish 
Hamlet—driven  nearly  distracted  by  his  father's  spite, 
foi  9pirit,^.M  the  most  mischieyous  that  ever  came  oot 
0*  Pnrgaihory,**  said  Amy,  «  breaking  the  heads  of  the 
men,  and  doing  all  manner  of  damage  to  the  glass,  pew- 
ter, and  ckany  ;  throwing  soot  into  the  punchy  and  so 
forth— applied  to  Father  Phelim  the  priest.*' 

And  \o  be  sure  he  received  Jerry  iVITuUnm  in  hlf 
parlour  most  genteelly, 

••  *  What's  your  business  with  MB,  Mr  M*Cullum  ?'  ** 

**  *  Why,  father,  1  suppose  you  have  heard  of  my  sore 
troubles,  and  how  I  havo  neither  prosperity  by  day,  nor 
rest  by  night.  My  father's  ghost  is  sme  to  be  the  ruin 
of  me.» 

«<  <  Bnt  why,  Mr  M*Cullum,  shoold  yon  come  to  me  9 
Yon  were  never  under  my  knee^.you  were  never  at  wty 
massv^^ou  have  lived  without  vn$  lacramente-^you  ha^ 
paid  m0  no  DUEp-^yon  k^P  00  more  fasu  than  a  dog-* 
and  the  church  holds  yon  as  a  heathen  4U)4  a  publican. 
We  AT  «AVg  irOU  Tp  DO  WITH  XE>  M»  Jmby 
M*CULLU1I?' 

**  *  (kh  !  bnt  fiither  deart  do  bnt  come  this  once  and 
lay  this  cmel  ghoet,  and  I  promise  yoo  that  I  and  all 
belonging  to  me  will  go  to  mass,  and  do  your  bidding 
all  the  days  of  our  livee.* 

«  «  Do  you  say  sa  ?'*  sayi  the  priest.  «  Will  yon  give 
me  your  Bible  oath,  that  neither  yon  nor  yonrs,  in 
tuuh  tfcuiarum,  will  ever  darken  a  chnrch  or  meeting- 
house door?  that  you  will  come  to  my  altar,  fast  on 
Friday,  come  to  confession  at  Easter,  and  take  and  con- 
form to  the  rosary  of  the  Virgin  P  Swear,  I  say,  by  the 
cross  and  by  this  buok,  you  will  thus  mind  my  bidding, 
end  CQwe  home  to  the  open  arms  of  our  mother  the 
chuich,  and  I  will  go  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  &t 
Patrick,  and  St  ColumbkiU,  and  lay  the  ghost  in  the 
Red  Sea.* 

**  <  Jerry  swore  and  croesed  himself  willingly ;  and  that 
very  night  the  priest  proceeded  in  his  vestments,  and 
with  his  breviary  and  his  bell,  and  a  bottle  of  holy 
wather,  and  the  clerk  of  the  chapel  bearing  two  holy 
candles.  Ho  marched  np  and  down  the  house;  he  read 
ell  the  sacred  Latin  prayers;  he  challenged  and  he  chid 
the  ghost;  he  commanded  it  with  a  strong  voice  to 
return  to  its  own  place,  for  the  work  was  done,  and 
there  waa  no  more  occasion  for  it  to  walk  nndcr  the 
onion;  and  then  the  holy  man  doted  hie  hook,  and 
ordered  the  holy  wather  to  he  sprinkled  1  the  bell  waa 
'ooft  the  blessed  candles  were  put  onl  1  and  from  that 
oey  to  thi%  Jerry  *s  house  if  quiet,  and  he  and  ail  kii 
feed  and  breed  are  giMMl  Catholics,*  ** 

Amy  told  me  thie  with  mu«b  foeling  1  and,  ia  (he 
ardour  of  his  religion,  and  in  the  intersal  of  hit  Huh  ^ 
wrg9i  hf  jm  f^i^km  W  »  F^omnk , 


A  visit  to  an  island  lake  i»  Qlen  Veat^  where  Ihero 
was  a  mannfbctory  of  poteen  in  eenstaae  operationi  ta 
too  tme  to  nature  to  be  agreeable  ;  but  this  picturesque 
glen  contains  something  better;  and  if  the  Joyce 
country  boaete  of  its  Big  Jack  Joyce,  the  moon  tains  of 
Donegal  and  Glen  Veagb,  may  welli  in  Jack  M*8win% 
brag  of  a  still  finer  specimen  of  the  true  Irish  rami  geiK 
tleman  of  the  olden  time* 

I  eannot  take  leave  of  Glen  Veagh,  without  ealllng  io 
mind  a  visit  we  paid  to  a  ckaraeteristic  dweller  of  thle 
singular  and  solitary  soene.  In  a  snnny  nook,  where  a 
daric  deep  ravine  expanded  itself  into  a  little  grassy  valley, 
affording  room  for  a  potato  garden  and  a  suiall  meadowy 
and  beside  a  small  garrulous  brook,  rose  a  oabin^I  dare 
not  oall-  it  a  cottage,  for  that  supposes  comfort,  and  asao* 
elates  cleanliness,  neatneee,  the  woodbine  bower,  the 
rose-cevered  lattice,  with  its  Idea— and  such  a  spot  o« 
UUeswater  or  Windermere  would  liave  been  blessed  and 
beautified  with  these  accompaniments;  but  here  we  had 
no  such  amenities— the  grunt  of  a  starving  sow,  the 
growl  of  a  gaunt  greyhound,  were  the  sounda  that  ao- 
eosted  us  as  we  bent  our  heads  to  enter  the  narrow  aper« 
ture  that  served  almost  as  much  for  a  chimney  as  an  en^i 
trance.  But  h  hen  you  entered,  things  bore  a  somewhat 
more  satisfactory  appearance;  there  vras  better  luraiture 
than  Is  generally  to  be  seen  in  an  Irish  oabin;  some  old- 
foshioned,  high-backed  chairs,  seme  old  carvsd,  oakeO| 
brass.mounted  chests ;  a  deeent  dresser,  on  whioh  were 
ranged  sooie  pewter  dishes  and  plates;  implements  of 
fishing  were  suspended  along  the  walls,  and  a  long 
French  musket,  Its  barrel  mounted  with  brass,  hung 
liglit  over  the  immense  mantel-pieee  of  the  chimney  thai 
jutted  out  almost  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment ;  above 
the  gun  was  on  old  mesiotinto  print  of  the  Holy  Family, 
after  RaphHol,  and  over  that  again  an  eld  armorial  bear- 
ing, on  uhich  yon  could  observe  a  salmon,  a  Hon  pateant| 
and  a  bloody  hand,  all  well  smoked.  Beneath  the  canopy 
of  the  immense  chimney,  and  beside  the  hob.  In  a  com- 
fortable high. backed  chair,  made  of  straw  in  the  manner 
of  a  bee-hive,  sat  Jack  M*Swine,  the  master  of  the  man. 
slon.  He  rose  apparently  with  pain  as  we  entered,  t 
thought  he  would  never  cease  rieing,  so  slowly  did  he 
uubend  his  extraordinary  height,  and  with  apparent  d\U 
ficulty,  as  suffering  under  rbeumatio  pains,  he  advanced 
to  meet  my  friend,  whom  he  accosted  with  all  the  eaee  of 
an  old  gentleman,  and  all  the  cordiality  of  an  ancient 
Irishman.  All  the  lower  classes  of  Irish  are  particularly 
civil  and  attentive  to  you  when  yon  enter  their  houses  i 
1  never  In  any  of  the  provinces  entered  under  a  poor 
man^  roof  that  I  was  not  received  with  the  smile  of 
pleasure  and  the  language  of  benignity,  the  best  seat 
wiped,  and  offered  for  my  acceptance,  the  pig  expelledi 
the  dog  pnnlshed  if  he  dared  to  growl  at  uiy  entering. 
But  here  was  even  something  better  than  this,  for  there 
was  the  Irish  heartiness  adorned  with  the  urbanity  of  a 
gentleman  ;  if  he  were  the  lord  of  a  palace  he  oould  not 
have  received  us  with  more  kind  and  unembarrassed  cour- 
tesy, than  did  this  dweller  of  the  lonely  mountain  hm  | 
and  when  I  was  Introduced  to  him  as  one  who  had  eome 
from  Dublin  to  see  and  admire  the  beauties  of  Glen 
Veagh,  nothing  oould  exceed  the  anxious  kindness  with 
which  he  expressed  his  desire  to  do  everything  to  further 
my  views ;  he  lamented  he  had  not  a  boat ;  that  big 
fowling  convenience  and  fishing  tackle  were  not  In  trim 
for  our  use :  In  short,  he  seemed  to  foel  a  double  pang 
that  he  was  a  poor  man.  But  who  was  Jack  M 'Swine  f 
The  lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  tept  of  the  M*Swine% 
who,  next  and  only  inferior  to  the  O'Donnells,  possessed 
a  large  portion  of  Tyrconnel.  Oor  friend  of  Glen  Veagh 
mainUined  that  he  was  the  M*Swine  na  Doo — the  Caun- 
finny  or  head  of  the  family^-and  surrounded  by  poveHy 
as  vpe  saw  bias,  the  dweller  of  the  wretched  hut,  withovt 
one  shilling  of  incomo,  with  nothing  to  live  on  bnt  tho 
produce  of  his  potato  garden,  and  the  milk  of  a  fow  cowi 
that  ranged  the  mountains,  yet  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain,  ruling  over  dominions  on  which  the  sun  never 
set,  wae  not  prouder  1q  \^\^  Veartng,  or  richer  in  the  ra« 
••Utiaws  9i  kit  At^i^^  VMiMry,  ihui  (hit  '  " 
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•bftdoir  9i  an  Iriali  Taalit  Th«  nan  Utenllf  Hrcd, 
moved,  and  had  hit  being  aa  dependent  on  his  family  ai- 
•oclationt ;  and  still  life  was  only  supportable  under  the 
one  hope  which  he  cherished.  Amidst  chilling  discoar- 
agements,  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  endleis  rebuffs, 
he  had  now  come  to  the  Terge  of  the  graY« ;  fray  he 
atood  and  tempest  worn,  like  one  of  the  witberinf  oaks 
on  the  side  of  Glen  Veagh,  and  still  he  put  forth  the 
leaf  and  struggled  for  existence,  hoping  against  hope. 
The  M*8winee,  as  proprietors  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
mountain  district  of  Donegal,  had  usually  sided  with  the 
0*NeUIs  against  the  0*Donnells<  and  O'Neiirs  demand 
of  sixty  cows  as  tribute  from  0*Donnell,  was  often  en* 
forced  by  the  assisunce  of  M*Swine ;  and  when  James 
I.  conquered  the  0*Donnells,  and  escheated  their  lands, 
as  a  reward  to  M'Swine  for  his  opposition  to  this  chief, 
tain,  hia  mountains,  perhaps  becauae  not  worth  confij. 
eating,  were  left  to  him  in  peace  ;  and  in  the  following 
feign  of  Charles,  when  the  execrable  rebellion  of  ](i4l 
bn^e  out,  the  M*Swine,  for  some  reason,  did  not  join  in 
it.  There  was  no  proof  of  massacre  or  murder  against 
him,  and  the  act  of  Settlement  left  him  his  property  as 
an  innocent  Papist  Here  then,  down  to  the  present  oen. 
tury,  the  M*Swines  lived,  the  lords  paramount  oi  these 
glens  and  mountain^  in  barbarous  and  profuse  hospi- 
tality—Jiere,  surrounded  by  followers  and  retainers,  amidst 
fosterers  and  coherthers,  their  hall  full  of  horse-boys,  and 
dog-boys,  and  cow-boys — all  idlers,  all  gentlemen;  all 
disdaining  any  trade  or  occupation — ^fishing,  fowling, 
hunting,  or  fighting  by  day ;  feasting,  quarrelling,  and 
carousing  by  night — thus  the  M*Swine8,  from  father  to 
son,  lived :  borrowing  money,  and  mortgaging  one  moun- 
tain traa  or  line  of  sea  coast  after  another.  This  is  the 
common  history  of  an  Irish  Cantle-Rackrent  family,  and 
thus  the  common  fate  of  the  Sir  Thadys  and  Sir  Condys 
of  Ireland  attended  the  M*Swines,  and  our  poor  friend 
Jack  came  into  the  world  the  inheritor  of  his  forefathers* 
name,  pride,  recollections,  and  imprudences ;  but  alas ! 
his  lands  had  all  vanished,  and  become,  under  foreclosed 
mortgages,  the  properties  of  families  who  possessed  the 
low-bom  English  and  Scotch  propensity  of  foresight  and 
frugality ;  and  still  Jack  M*Swine  clung  to  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  recovering  some  of  his  alienated  lands ;  he 
told  us  how  certain  tracts  were  illegally  conveyed  away 
from  him  by  his  father,  and  he  besought  me  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  a  man  who  was  catching  at  vague  impoMibi- 
lities,  that  1  would  search  the  records  in  Dublin  Castle 
for  him,  and  make  out  his  title.  No  one  could  possibly 
have  seen  this  fine  old  man,  so  tall,  so  meagre,  and  yet 
ao  decent  in  his  coarse  attire,  and  so  urbane  and  so  gra- 
cious in  the  old-fashioned  manner  of  the  last  century, 
without  wishing  that  some  portion  of  the  wide  domains 
of  his  ancestors  was  restored  to  him,  and  that  his  gray 
hairs  might  descend  in  decency  to  the  gra?e ;  or  rather, 
it  would  better  become  my  desire  and  my  prayer  to  turn 
these  immoderate  hopes,  those  ceaseless  anxieties  from 
such  unreal  fancies,  from  these  fallacies  of  earthly  ambi- 
tion, to  seek  a  property  in  a  better  country.  •  •  •  . 
Every  year  this  hearty  old  Milesian  comes  down  from 
his  mountain  glen,  and  spends  a  day  at  the  hospitable 
glebe-house  of  my  friend,  and  he  regularly  brings  to  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  an  appropriate  present;  a 
gift  which,  from  the  remotest  times,  a  king  might  ac- 
cept, and  a  noble  might  bestow — a  young  eagle  or  jer- 
folcon  of  the  true  hunting  bieed,  from  the  cliffs  of  Glen 
Veagh.  Before  I  left  the  country,  this  genuine  gentleman 
brought  me  such  a  present,  as  a  grateful  recompense  (the 
only  one  he  could  bestow)  for  the  hearty  interest  and  at- 
tention which  I,  as  he  said,  condescended  to  take  in  the 
fidlen  fortiues  of  poor  John  M*Swiae. 

Of  all  the  ««<roff^*'  or  « thick*'  bloods  in  Ireland, 
Bone  is  thicker  or  more  fiery  and  proud  than  that  which 
fills  the  veins  of  the  numerous  decayed  scions  of  the  royal 
race  of  the  ^  O^Sulllvans.**  An  old  gentleman,  who  lived 
near  Ardgill,  is  our  author's  authority  for  the  following 
capital  illustration  of  a  sort  of  pride  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  Ireland.  We  have  seen  it  equally  rampant,  and 
•Mvljr  M  fidiciil«o%  In  cert»in  parti  of  tmx  own  conntryi 


When  new  roada  were  forming  near  BeathaTCS,  the  eld 
gentleman,  who  tells  the  tale,  happened  to  pass  by  a  soisU 
party  of  labourers,  just  at  their  dinner  hour— all  were  liu 
ting  sociably  together,  consuming  their  humble  but  wirn 
meal,  which  their  wives  and  families  had  brought— bat 
one  waa  sitting  apart  and  alone  disconsolate  on  a  rsek. 

*<  How  comes  it,  my  honest  fellow,  that  you  are  not 
as  well  provided  as  your  neighbours^  have  you  no  wife  te 
bring  you  your  dinner  Y'*'* 

«  Troth,  then,  it  is  I  that  have  a  wife,  and  that*i  the 
case  as  why  my  dinner  is  not  after  coming.*' 

«<  o  poor  woman  1  I  suppose  she  is  lying  in,  or  she 
is  sick  ?** 

<«  Am  mnsha,  not  at  all,  your  Honour;  troth  she  It 
neither  sick,  nor  sore,  nor  sorry — 1*11  be  bound,  matter, 
she  is  aa  big  and  as  brave  a  body  as  any  man*8  wife  from 
Bear  to  Bantryt  but  PU  tell  you,  mastery  what*s  the 
matter — she*s  a  lady.*' 

**  A  lady— why,  what  do  you  mean  by  a  lady  ?♦' 

<<  Arra  now  don*t  yon  know — sure,  she's  of  the  thick 
blood,  she  comes  of  the  0*Sullivan8.*' 

«  Well,  but  lady  aa  she  is,  the  0*Sollivaus  must  eat 
— .she*s  not  above  dining  she  has  mouth  and  teeth  likt 
other  people." 

«  Oh  !  then  it  is  she  that  has.  Ate—och,  then,  kt 
Biddy  0*Sullivan  alone  for  that ;  a  better  man  than  em 
I  was,  she  would  ate  out  of  houae  and  home  ;  and  then, 
sir,  she  would  break  the  bank  in  drinking  tajh  B"' 
though,  sir,  she  will  ate  dinner  with  me — aye,  and  alter 
me— she  is  not  the  one  to  bring  it  to  a  poor  body  that*i 
after  working  all  the  day— that  would  be  bringing  do»a 
her  quality  stomach  too  much,  your  honour — by  this  pipe 
I  hould  in  my  fist,  she  would  as  soon  carry  Sugar  ImI 
on  her  head,  or  Hungry  Hill  in  her  hand,  as  bring  ate 
(and  I  have  been  a  good  man  to  her)  my  dinner." 

**'  This  is  a  strange  story,  friend." 

^  Strange  is  it  ? — ^why  it*s  aa  true  as  you  are  therSi" 

^  Well,  but  if  she  don*t  work  or  go  abroad,  she  is 
surely  a  good  wife  at  home— she  knita  yoor  stocking^ 
she  mends,  she  makes  for  you.*' 

<<  Och,  the  sorrow  one  stitch— knit  my  stockings,  wadi, 
mend,  make,  for  me !  May  I  never  sit  under  Father 
Mahony's  knee^  or  ever  see  mass,  if  one  bole  in  ny 
stockings  she  ever  darned,  or  even  one  needlefU  of 
thread  did  she  ever  fill  in  mending  or  making  for  me." 

<*  It  would  appear,  then,  that  you  have  a  beary  bar^ 
gain  of  this  lady-wife  of  yours." 

«  Why,  what  signifies  complaining  *  sure  8he*s  mlae, 
and  it*s  the  will  of  God,  and  that's  enough.  But  harkce, 
yoor  honour,  (and  here  the  poor  fellow  lowered  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  and  inclined  his  head  towards  my  ear,  lest 
any  of  the  royal  0*Sullivans  should  overhear,}  by  the 
powers,  if  it  were  to  be  done  over  again,  Td  sooner  go  oa 
board  a  man-of-war,  and  live  under  a  cat-o*-nine4aH% 
than  be  married  to  a  ladt." 

Though  his  Reverence  is  desperately  anti-CatliolIc  and 
anti.Whiggith,  his  genuine  patriotism  and  kindness  of 
heart  keep  him  right  upon  many  important  points  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Trinity  College,  DnbliB, 
have  each  immense  estates  In  Kerry;  those  of  the  Msr- 
quis  having  been  granted  to  his  ancestor  on  the  exprae 
condition  of  <<  keeping  out"  or  rather  expelling  the  Tontt, 
and  planting  the  country  with  good  Protestants,  as  every 
old  Whig  might  be  supposed  right  willing  to  do.  The 
respective  properties  of  the  Whig  Peer  and  the  Most  Pro- 
testant University  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Ai 
our  traveller  drove  slowly  along,  he  observed^— 

That  his  Lordship's  lands  were  much  better  cultivated ; 
the  forms  better  stocked ;  the  cabins  fewer ;  more  grasi 
land  ;  what  houses  appeared  were  of  a  better  descriptioa 
than  on  the  Collegiate  landa;  and  on  alighting  to  walk 
op  a  hill,  I  entered  into  chat  with  a  poor  afcekl^y  leohlag 
fellow,  who  was  going  towarda  Nedeen.  Then  is  ao  eo«h 
tryman  in  Ireland  so  easy,  or  1  would  eay  ao  polishsj  ia 
his  address  and  manners  as  a  Kerryman.  I  wai  mtSf 
forprlMd,  at  I  pa»td  tiirtmgh  tht .ocwmtrfiOliiifl  Si 
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•w«Tf  and  procim  directions  fhtnglit  with  dTiUtf  and  in. 
telligence,  tuperior  macli  to  what  I  have  met  elsewhere. 
With  the  man  in  question  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa- 
tion, as  he  was  going  mj  road. 

**  Are  yovy  my  good  ftiend,  a  tenant  of  Lord  Laaa. 
4oirner' 

^  Ah,  no,  sir,  and  more  is  my  loss.  No,  sir,  if  it  were 
my  iuclc  to  be  nnder  the  great  Marquis,  I  would  not  be 
the  poor,  naked,  sinlcing  crathur  that  1  am.  His  Lord* 
ahip  allows  his  tenants  to  lire  and  thriye— he  permits  no 
middlemen  to  set  and  re-set,  oyer  and  orer  again,  his 
estate — he  allows  no  Jack  of  a  Squireen  to  be  riding  in  top- 
boots  OTer  the  country,  drinking  and  carousing  on  the 
profits  of  the  ground,  while  the  poor  racked  tenant  is 
forced,  with  all  his  labour,  often  to  go  barefooted,  and 
often  to  lire  and  work  on  a  meal  of  dry  potatoes.  No, 
^r— look  across  the  river  there— look  yonder  at  that 
anug  farmer^s  house — there  the  man*s  forefathers  llred, 
•nd  there  he  himself  and  his  seed  after,  will  liye  and  do 
well,  paying  a  moderate  rent,  and  there's  no  ftar  at  all 
of  their  being  disturbed.** 

**  Well,  but,  my  friend,  on  your  side  of  the  rirer,  is  it 
not  the  same  ?— to  be  sure  I  see  not  so  much  comfort^  I 
•eo  many,  rery  many  poor  cabins.'* 

^  Oh,  sir,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  There  are 
twenty  landlords  between  the  college  and  the  man  who 

tilla  the  ground — the  land  is  let,  re-let,  and  sub-let it  is 

Paired  and  quartered,  divided  and  sul>-divided,  until  the 
whole  place  will  become  a  place  of  poverty  and  potato 
gardens.  I  have  four  acres  of  land :  how  can  I  live  and 
rear  my  children,  and  pay  thirty  shillings  an  acre  off 
that  P — and  I  am  subject  to  have  my  pig,  or  the  bed  from 
imder  me,  canted  by  one,  two,  three,  four-^och,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  landlords— and  now  I  am  going  to 
Kedeen,  to  get  some  physic  from  the  'poticary ;  for  the 
dry  potatoes,  master,  agree  but  poorly  with  my  stomach 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Och,  then,  it*s  I  that  wishes 
that  the  great  college,  that  does  be  making  men  so  lamed 
and  so  wise,  would  send  down  some  of  thoee  lamed  peo- 
ple here,  just  to  be  after  making  their  own  poor  tenants 
a  little  happier,  and  a  little  easier.**  I  left  this  poor 
man  uttering  what  I  fear  are  unavailing  regrets. 

Now,  we  give  Mr  Otway  infinite  credit  for  these 
temarksy  and  commend  this  and  all  his  books  as  among 
the  moat  pleasant  and  good-humoured  Irish  Sketchea  of 
the  day. 

The  Loving  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman. 
The  lovers  of  romance,  and  of  tales  of  heroic  <<  true 
love,*  will  not  easily  forgive  Crnikshank  for  desecrating 
or  profaning  a  fine,  old,  and  favourite  ballad,  by  his  too 
^-4oQ  clever  Illustrations.  Parody  and  Travesty,  whether 
perpetrated  by  pen  or  pencil,  have,  like  Satire,  their 
legitimate  province ;  and,  however  it  may  fore  with  the 
young  gentlemen  vocalists  who  nightly  perform  In  the 
Free  and  Easy  Cluba  or  the  Wine  Vaults  at  Battle 
Bridge,  the  national  ballad  poetry,  hallowed  by  time  and 
Ullection,  ought  to  be  sacred  to  men  of  genius.  Were  two 
young  persons,  both  familiar  from  childhood  with  the 
teal  ballad  of  L(^  Beigham  or  Fotin^^  Beokh — of 
which  this  illustrated  ballad  Is  a  vile  travesty— to  see  that 
traveaty  for  the  first  time,  the  one  with  merely  a  gratified 
aenae  of  the  comic  and  exquisitely  ludicrous,  the  other 
with  disgust,  which  even  the  talenU  of  Crnikshank 
could  not  conquer,  we  know  of  which  youth's  heart  and 
intellect  we  should  augur  the  most  highly.  A  jury,  of 
whidi  Mr  Wordsworth  was  the  foreman,  that  should 
try  this  offimce,  would  give  it  wholly  against  Cruik- 
ahaak.  Even  Chailea  L.amb,  with  his  strong  love  of 
aly  Am,  could  not  have  pardooed  this  outrage.  ^Gilbert! 
Gilbert  V  would  have  aounded  in  his  cars,  and  trae  love 
•ad  geatla  courtesy  have  shamed  the  ribald  parody*  So, 
Btzt  time  that  he  employs  his  facile  pencil,  we  wish  Mr 
'Croikahank,  with  equal  felicity  of  illuatration,  a  more 
bisisminf  aohject    Who  could  endart-^  takt  not  very 


dissimilar  instances—to  ate ''  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,** 
"Clerk  Saunders,"  « Chevy  Chase,"  or  "The  Dowie 
Dens  of  Yarrow,"  treated  in  this  burlesque  style  ? 

Bangort  andEviU  of  Modem  Medical  Quackery. 
By  Charles  Cowan,  M.  D. 
A  better  service  to  the  public  could  not  be  performed 
by  a  professional  man,  than  the  exposure  of  medical 
quackery.  In  this  pamphlet,  something  Is  done,  though 
the  field  is  not  nearly  exhausted.  The  recent  very  success- 
tvX  quack,  St  John,  is  instanced.  His  successor  in  public 
fovour,  according  to  Dr  Cowan,  Is  Morrison.  Several 
eases  of  death,  from  the  use  of  Morrison's  Pills,  are 
mentioned;  and  no  fewer  than  three  trials  and  convictions 
of  hia  agents  for  manslaughter  are  recorded.  One  at 
York,  one  at  Hull,  and  the  ease  of  Captain  Mackenxle  in 
London,  are  mentioned  as  having  occurred  between  1834 
and  1836,  besides  several  inquests  held  on  persons  who, 
it  was  found,  had  died  from  the  use  of  Morrison*s  Pills. 
Dr  Cowan  remarks—"  If  the  pubUcly-coiivicted  in. 
stances  are  so  numerous,  the  reader  may  imagine  what 
the  real  fetality  in  Great  Britain,  and  elsewhere,  must 
have  been.**  It  is  stated,  fit>m  The  Medical  Gojuetlef 
that  Salmon,  the  tobacconist,  the  accredited  agent  of 
Morriaon,  who  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  for  having 
dosed  to  death  Captain  Mackenzie  with  the  Universal 
Medidne,  afterwards  split  from  his  employer,  upon  the 
ground  of  the  badness  of  the  pills,  which,  he  stated,  were 
slovenly  prepared,  very  carelessly  mixed,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  very  unequal  strength.  He  then  united 
himself  to  Messrs  Bygrave  and  Hall— 4he  former  Mr 
Morrison*s  fiootman,  the  latter  a  carpenter,  accidentally 
employed  in  the  premises  of  the  great  pill-maker — and, 
forming  a^coalition,  in  the  most  patriotic  manner  offers  to 
supply  the  public  with  the  onlg  genuine  Morrison^e  Pills  I 
Pills  more  truly  Morrisonian  than  Morrison's  own  !** 
An  appendix  describes  the  composition  of  the  more  popu- 
lar patent  medichies.  Morrison*s  Pills  are  said  to  be 
compounded  of  gamboge,  oolocynth,  aloes,  squills,  cream 
of  tartar,  and  ginger— No.  2  containing  three  timea  aa 
much  gamboge  as  No.  1.  <<  Those  who  take  the  largest 
doses,  and  persevere  the  longest  in  the  use  of  the  pill% 
reap  the  most  benefit  !** 

Cometock'e  Natural  Philoeophy. 
This  work  has  been  much  admired  among  the  practical 
teachersof  Natural  Philosophyin  the  United  States;  and  Mr 
George  Lees,  a  lecturer  upon  these  subjects  in  Edinburgh, 
has  considered  the  work  of  Dr  Comstock  worthy  of  being 
introduced  into  this  country,  from  combining  the  two 
grand  requisites  in  every  elementary  book— <<  simplicity 
and  precision.**  He  has  recast  some  of  the  chapters^  and 
added  some  important  new  ones. 

Eeeaye  on  Qovemment. 
These  essays  are  the  production  of  a  nmn  of  liberal  and 
sound,  if  not  of  very  fer-reaching  or  original  views.  But 
a  good  tale  la  not  the  worse  of  being  twice  nor  ten  times 
told ;  while  a  sober  political  sermon,  to  take  eflect,  mnsl, 
we  apprehend,  be  preached  over  and  over  hundreds  of  times. 

Todd'e  Studente'  Manual. 
We  have  an  idea  that,  on  some  previous  occasion,  we 
recommended  this  American  re-print  to  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  It  is  a  plain,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  prac 
tical  treatise,  written  in  a  lively  style,  and  pregnant  with 
matter  which  is  especially  valuable  to  young  men.  This 
aew  edition  is  published  in  LanAaiier,  and  at  a  very 
cheap  rata. 
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Lepage  s  French  Master  for  the  Nursery, 
Another  work  to  facilitate  to  yonof  children  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  French  Ungiiige.  It  is,  however,  at 
much  a  first  class-book  as  a  nurterf  yolame.  By  the 
time  that  children  bejin  to  conjugate  verbs,  the  era  of 
askt  has  fairly  commenced,  and  then  adieu  to  the  playful 
learning  of  the  nursery.  It  then  becomes  labour  in  down- 
right  eampst  to  learn  a  foreign  language ;  and,  by  the 
combination  of  rocabnlary,  lessons,  and  introduction  to 
grammar,  this  little  volume  is  well  adapted  to  that  object. 

Every  Lady  her  own  Flower-Gardener.  By  Louisa 
Johnson. 
A  sensible  and  practical  small  compilation  this,  giTing 
excellent  plain  directions  for  the  management  of  the  par. 
terre,  the  small  rural  ilower« garden,  or  suburban  front, 
plot.  It  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  those,  whether 
ladies  or  gentlemen,  who,  loviag  flowers,  And  it  neeessary 
to  indulge  (heir  taste  at  little  or  no  expense,  save  of  that 
pleasant  labour  which  should  be  named  recreation.  The 
authoress  appears  to  have  both  a  theoretical  and  personal 
acquaintance  with  floriculture.  If  some  gardener  would 
let  ladies  know  whether  the  cleanly  manure  of  bone 
dust  be  suitable  for  flowers,  it  would  be  useful.  We  fear 
they  will  not  relish  the  compost  recommended  here. 

Canada, 
Mr  Wright,  the  editor  of  the  "  Parliamentary  His- 
tory,*' has  taken  the  trouble  to  arrange  all  the  debates 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  year 
1774,  about  giving  a  constitution  to  the  then  newly-ac- 
quired provinces.  Burke,  then  the  agent  for  New  York? 
was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  on  the  Liberal  side* 
The  compilation  has  great  present  interest,  from  the  still 
unsettled  state  of  these  provinces.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, £ome  probability  that  the  British  Parliament  will 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  giving  them  a  Coxtstitution,  by 
their  finding  one  for  themselves. 

Temptation  ;  or  a  Wifee  Perils.  S  rola. 
This  is  a  novel  of  great  literary  merit ;  but,  we  fear,  that 
even  a  more  canting  preface  than  the  author  has  found,  will 
not  save  it  from  condemnation.  The  perils  of  the  ufif§  arise 
from  the  usual  causes — marrying,  as  girls  so  often  do, 
from  the  mingled  motives  of  Tanity,  ambition,  and  the 
desire  of  obliging  their  wise  relations ;  without  love  or 
respect  for  a  husband  who  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
either.  The  lovely  heroine  is,  nevertheless,  of  that 
gentle,  affectionate,  devoted,  and  beautifully  feminine 
nature,  which  more  exposes  an  unattached  wife  to  peril 
orTempution,  than  if  she  possessed  not  one  womanly  or 
amiable  quality.  She  is,  after  all,  saved  by  a  mere  acci- 
dent. The  moral  of  the  story  ought  to  have  been  placed, 
not  in  her  escape,  but  in  the  folly  and  danger  of — without 
love,  without  esteem,  without  choice  or  preference — enter- 
ing, fur  the  term  of  life,  into  a  relation  which  calls  for  the 
accordance  of  many  tastes  and  fieelings  to  place  the  con- 
tracting parties  above  the  reach  of  <*  temptation  and 
peril,*'  by  making  their  happiness  depend  upon  their 
union.  How  true  is  it  in  every  condition  of  existence, 
that  if  adversity  has  its  uses,  happiness  is  the  kindliest  ele- 
ment of  virtue;  and  that  those  who  risk  their  happiness, 
ns  every  unsuitably  married  man  or  woman  must  infal- 
libly do,  bring  their  virtue  into  manifest  peril.  We 
are  not  now  going  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  moral 
tendency  of  this  novels  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  not 
bracing  ;  but  we  may  say  emphatically,  that  here  is  the 
genuine  utterance  of  passionate  feeling.  This  <«  love  that 
the  tempted  Helen  feels  $  there  is  no  mistaking  its  lifnit 


Alae,  that  what  if  lo  profound  tad  ao  true  should  yatk 
lawless  1 

Camphelts  Life  qf  Mrs  Siddons, 
A  cheap  reprint  of  this  pleasing  piece  of  UogTapbykat 
appeared,  without,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  either  ad^i. 
tion  or  alteration.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Dosesf 
the  great  critics  have  yet  found  out  the  gentlentnly  sm 
and  beautiful  transparency  of  Mr  Campbell's  prose  style. 
This  memoir  is  another  proof  of  what  was  soficieatlj 
evident  before. 

Lord  Iseigh's  Collected  Poems. 
After  the  good  and  graceful  example  of  so  manj 
<<prpUy  fellows  in  their  day,**  Lord  Leigh  has  hen 
gathered  together  the  poetic  fandes  and  eotbusiastic  ds^ 
dreams  of  his  youth,  and  the  chastened,  dassical,  aad  mai' 
cnline  eflfusions  of  his  maturer  years,  and,  with  mcrelj 
the  addition  of  an  exceedingly  modest  and  uoaAKtri 
preface,  bestowed  his  literary  legacy  upon  bis  coaotry. 
men.  They  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  it  as  it  mcnts. 
Lord  Leigh  has  himself  that  warm  appreciation  of  vbst- 
ever  is  mo?t  elevating  in  English  literature,  and  hi  ilrt 
philosophy  of  poetry,  which  would  make  his  own  vwso 
of  value  were  it  only  from  what  they  recall  and  reflect 
There  is  great  moral  dignity  in  the  graver  of  the  epistlei, 
and  everywhere  an  expansive  spirit  of  humanity.  Glov* 
ing  and  cheerful  views  of  social  improvement  are  cIotM 
in  beautiful  languxge;  so  that  this  lord  is  not  a  namby- 
pamby  versifier,  but  "writes  all  like  a  man."  Tie 
poem  entitled  the  **  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  might  have  formed 
a  graceful  addition  to  our  chapter  of  Radical  poetry  inoor 
August  No.  Lord  l^igh  is  a  warm  friend  to  the  iod^ 
pendence  of  Poland,  to  trampled  Italy,  and  to  the  bnre 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  now  striving  to  the  death  agaiast 
Russian  arms,  and  Russian  arts  and  gold,  to  mainuis 
their  rank  as  a  free  people.  Finally,  he  is  a  Whig^  sal 
something  more> 

British  Naval  Biography. 
A  cheap  useful  compilation,  giving  an  aceoont  sf 
our  naval  heroes,  from  Howard  to  Codringtoo,  in  one 
well-filled  small  volume.  It  aims  at  doing  justice  to 
the  merits  and  claims  of  every  eminent  sea-captain,  and 
gives  due  importance,  in  its  spacer  to  the  achievements  sf 
Nelson. 

Smithes  Standard  Library. 
Several  good  additions  have  been  made  to  this  hand- 
some collection,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Among  that 
is  <*The  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  ;**  a  rait 
work,  certainly,  though  we  should  doubt  of  its  exteosiTS 
popularity  in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  valuablsef 
these  reprints,  is  Miss  Sedgwick's  pretty  story  of**  Home** 
»-one  of  the  sweetest  hooaely  pictures  of  domestic  liis 
among  the  middle  classes  of  New  England  which  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  and  ene  full  of  the  instractisa 
which  makes  a  way  to  the  heart.  How  much  bapfi- 
ness  were  ensured  for  themselves,  and  bow  much  of  what- 
ever is  most  blessed  conferred  upon  society,  woold  sv 
ambitious  middle  class  govern  their  households  and  eda- 
cate  their  children  upon  the  principles  of  Mr  and  Mis 
Barclay.  <<  Humble,  indnstriouSy  modest^iqaiety  nsat"— 
refined  in  their  fieelinp  and  manners,  and  simple  o^ 
frugal  in  their  living,  the  New  England  printer's  fiunilf 
fully  realiie  Wordsworth's  ennobling  household  caaoa^ 

PLAIW  UYIITA  and  HI»H  THItfXIlfO. 

The  printer  is  a  master  In  his  trade;  bnt  his  wifii's  eoly 
domestic  htlp,  with  her  large  finmily,  is  the  fuMH 
Martha.  A  venerable  mother4n*law,  and  a 
piaidmittwr,  fiNnn  pait  of  tbt  lamily  andof  the  < 
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in  ](s  ttoinl  and  M«ial  op€rat}oni.  The  firU  of  tlie  ik* 
mily,  are  earif  trained  toacilfe,  deanlyt  and  neat  habite; 
and  while  they  dladiarge  everj  honsebold  office,  haye  the 
mannera  of  ladles,  and  reoeive  an  edaeation  moch 
superior  to  that  of  those  who  cODTentioftally  receive  the 


Ftmr  Way9  to  Pari9,  and  Paris  itself. 

A  small  hand-book,  describing  the  customary  routes 
from  England  to  the  French  metropolis.  Fully  as  much 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cafis  and  restaurants  as  if  the 
English  went  abroad  only  to  taste  French  dishea  and 
drink  French  wines.  A  few  of  the  pages,  filled  with 
the  ordinary  taTem  oarte  and  the  list  of  wines,  might  be 
applied  to  some  better  purpose.  There  seems  a  great 
want  of  a  respectable  English  eating-house  in  Paris,  con- 
ducted like  the  best  of  those  in  London ;  and  such  an 
establishment  would  probably  meet  with  ample  en- 
couragement. 

The  Rhine— Legends,  Traditions^  and  History. 
By  Joseph  Snowe,  Esq.    2  vols.    8vo. 

These  two  elegant  volumes  may  be  described  as  a  kind 
of  proee-epic,  of  which  the  Rhine  is  the  grand  theme, 
and  which  embraces  an  infinity  of  episodes.  Thus, 
each  town,  village,  church,  and  castle  of  the  Rhine,  is 
accompanied  by  its  appropriate  legend,  and  romantic  or 
historical  tradition ;  so  that  the  most  insatiable  lover  of 
tliis  kind  of  lore— even  Sir  Walter  Seott  himself,  were 
he  alive  to  rejoice  over  the  eollection— might  be  satisfied 
at  last.  It  affords  a  mine  for  the  lovers  and  the  com- 
pounders of  romantic  fiction,  melo-dramas,  and  tales* 
Letters  from  Germany  and  Belgium. 

We  need  say  the  less  of  these  entertaining  sketches,  as 
several  of  them  appeared  in  this  Magaaine,  a  certain  proof 
of  our  high  opinion  of  their  merits*  They  are  now  col- 
lected  and  improved,  and  form  an  exceedingly  agreeable 
melange  litter  aire. 

An  Analysis  of  a  Hundred  Voyages  to  India.   By 
Henry  Wise. 

A  book  of  tables  and  figures,  interesting  to  all  con- 
ceined  in  the  improvement  and  spread  of  steam-naviga- 
tion,  and,  in  particular,  to  ship-oumers  and  merchants  • 
a  pretty  comprehensive  list  this.  It  will  be  understood 
that  the  work  is  not  one  for  the  idle  reader,  seeking  only 
amusement;  it  has  a  specific  and  most  important  na- 
tiunal  object. 

Magazine  for  the  Blind. 

Acting  upon  the  discovery  of  raised  or  tangible  letters, 
in  which  difierent  small  works  have  already  been  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  blind^  a  Magazine  has  been  projected 
for  this  interesting  portion  of  society,  the  first  Number 
of  which  is  on  our  table.  It  appears  in  York.  The  ex- 
callence  of  its  object  must  ensure  this  soudl  publication 
universal  good-will ;  so  that,  whether  it  be  found  success- 
ful or  not,  which  the  necessary  expense  makes  doubtful, 
it  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  fair  trial. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and   Labours  of  Robert 

Morrison,  D.D.    Compiled  by  his  Widow. 

The  ootline*of  the  lift  ot  this  Christian  misaionary  aad 
eminent  Chinese  schcriar  most  ba  pretty  ganarally  fiuniliar 
to  the  British  pttblic,  which  will  be  a  preparative  to  tha 
ample  memolra  prindpally  eomplled  from  her  huaband's 
diaries  and  correspondence,  which  Mrs  Morrison  has  laid 
before  the  world  with  affectionate  simplicity.  The  ptr^ 
vsal  of  the  volumes  leaves  upon  the  readei^s  mind  a 
highly  fhvoorable  ImprsssiMi  of  the  amiable  and  esti- 
«slils peaoMl  chsfaeiersf  flielriB^e6t|MidAoesaw»7  | 


iHth  the  prejudice  which  tome  worthy  peirsons  have  enters 
tained  against  Dr  Morrison  for  deserting  his  first  post 
and  accepting  secular  employment.  If  he  ceased  to  act 
as  a  missionary,  he  never  lost  sight  'if  missionary  objects. 
A  NevD  General  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  the 

late  Rev.  Hugh  James  Rose.    Edited  by  the 

Rer.  Henry  J,  Rose.    Part  i. 

The  particular  feature  of  this  new  Dictionary  is  to 
give  many  names  and  dates  in  small  bounds.  Like  all 
new  compilations,  it  is  meant  to  supply  a  want,  and  to 
be  more  complete  and  accurate  than  all  that  have  gone 
before  it  in  the  same  walk*  We  see  no  rrnson  to  doubt 
that  it  may  fulfil  those  conditions,  especially  as,  in  every 
previous  work  of  this  description,  there  is  abundant  room 
for  improvement. 

The  Book  of  the  People. 

A  translation  of  the  eloquent  and  philanthropic  ravings 
of  the  Abb^  de  La  Mennais  has  appeared  in  Glasgow.    It 
far  executed  with  accuracy  and  spirit. 
Miss  Roherts^s  Ten  Minutes'  Advice  to  the  Out- 
ward-Bound. 

This  is  a  guide  and  advice-book  to  every  one  going. 
to  India,  in  whatever  capacity,  and  one  which  is  ap« 
pUcable  to  every  variety  of  circumstance,  from  the  Cadet, 
and  the  young  lady  "  going  out  to  her  friends,*'  with 
certain  unwbispered  ulterior  expectations,  to  the  Gover- 
nor-General, his  lady,  and  suite,  proceeding  to  the  £ast 
in  statOi  The  outfit^  the  comfort  of  the  voyage,  domestic, 
economy,  travelling,  clothing,  furnishin;;,  cooking,  care 
of  health,  useful  information,  and  economical  directions 
about  ordinary  affairs,  and  judicious  counsel  in  matters 
affecting  the  moce  important  interests  of  life,  all  find  a 
place ;  and  the  book  altogether  we  consider  indispensable 
to  an  inexperienced  individual  going  out  to  India,  and 
useful  to  every  one  connected  with  that  country. 
A  Summary  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Papal  and 

Protestant  Churches.    By  William  Vevers. 

The  religious  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics  do  not 
appear  to  advantage  in  this  brochure  ;  but  this  we  leave  to 
the  learned  writers  of  the  Dublin  Review^  if  it  be  con- 
sidered worthy  of  their  attention.  One  specimen  sufficed 
for  us.  A  list  of  the  price  of  pardons  is  first  given  from 
the  Tax-book ;  as  10s.  6d.  for  a  priest  keeping  a  concu- 
bine, and  £1 :  ^M.  for  forging  the  Pope^s  hand ;  ^t.  Gd. 
for  a  layman  murdering  a  layman ;  £2 : 6«.  for  marrying 
in  times  prohibited,  and  so  forth ;  and  then  it  is  gravely 
stated — <*  this  tax-book  has  been  asserted  to  be  a 
forgery,  but  a  defence  of  its  genuineness  is  inserted 
in  The  Protestant  Advocater^  A  bull  of  indulgence, 
granted  by  Pius  V.  to  the  Jesuits  in  England,  is,  if  au- 
thentic, more  disgraceful  to  the  policy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  than  all  the  other  enormities  alleged. 

JUVRNILE  BOOKS. 
The  Parents'  Friend;  a  Manual  of  Domestic 
Instruction.  By  John  Morison,  D.D. 
A  sensible  though  somewhat  conunonplace  discourse 
upon  the  training  of  children,  and  particularly  upon  their 
rsliglottS  training.  There  is  a  chapter  on  making  the 
Sabbath,  that  *'day  of  weariness"  to  the  poor  children  of 
many  religious  families,  pleasant  and  profiuble  to  them« 
This  is  a  fit  subject  for  consideration.  The  disgust  and 
tedium  which  many  children  have  experienced  in  what  is 
called  the  proper  obeervanoe  of  the  Sabbath,  has  often,  in 
after  life,  given  them  a  distaste  for  whatever  is  associated 
wiik  the  Babbath.    Parents  might,  with  grest  ndvantags 
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rwd,  on  fhif  mlject,  Chapter  Vf.  of  HiM  Sed|ewick*t 
nouvelleUe,  **  Home^"  menUoned  above. 

Peter  Fmrky't  Geography  of  the  Bible. 

The  title  ezplaiu  the  nature  of  this  little  quarto.  It 
contaioa  some  neat  irood  engravings  and  maps ;  and,  to 
teit  the  pupil's  attention  and  knowledge,  a  string  of  quei- 
tions  are  appended  to  eaeh  of  the  iMsons  into  which  the 
little  Seriptwal  geography  is  divided. 
The  nUage  School;  or  Storieejbr  Qirle  of  Twelve 
years  Old.    By  Mrs  Leckie. 

These  are  Uyely,  clever,  and  entertaining  stories; 
thongh  somewhat  over  tm&rt  in  styles  we  should  imagine, 
ibr  the  simple  tastes  and  eameit  iUth  one  loves  in  dkil- 
dren.  But  what  shall  we  say  when  earieaturee  and  tales 
of  slang  are  regularly  provided,  if  not  prescribed  as  the 
inteUectual  food  of  young  minds.  The  stories  before  us 
•re  of  a  purer  and  better  adapted  character.  Some  of 
them  are  addressed  to  the  imaginaUon;  others  are  diiect- 
ly  instructive.  The  Perit  of  the  West  is  a  happy  mix. 
ture  of  both ;  whUe  the  paper  entitled  Christmas  Bills 
may  be  of  use  to  the  little  girls  of  twelve  years,  when  they 
come  to  be  mistresMs  of  families,  or  obtain  the  power  of 
their  own  purses.  The  story,  Chrittmas  Bills,  has  the 
iarthtr  merit  of  diepensing  with  the  necessity  for  any 
hills.  UU  Out  of  Debt  out  if  Danger.  We  can  see  no 
nee  in  Mrs  Leckie  making  her  machinery  chime  so  very 
i^lancho&ouslg  at  the  doee.  Her  heroine  diould  have 
Uved  to  ezempUly  in  lifs  the  ezoeUrnce  and  happy  e£foeU 
•f  her  eatly  training. 

Ellen  Mansfield. 
This  is  a  juvenile  story,  enforcing  the  importance  of  a 
■trict  adherence  to  truth  as  the  best  policy.  The  folse 
giri  shews  more  cunning  than  was  needful  to  gain  her 
object;  but  this,  after  all,  is  more  a  tale  for  parents  than 
children.    The  child  who  Uee,  and  plays  &lse  tricks  to 


gain  her  own  e&d%  is  the  Mglectod  diihtiir  af  •  vnk 
and  indolent  mother,  fond  of  pleasure ;  the  tnUhlul  ddk 
dren  have  their  habits  strictly  watched  by  an  intelHgeot 
and  affectionate  mother.  It  is  a  tale  for  parents. 
TaUa  qf  many  Lands, 
We  have  here  a  eoUeetion  of  very  swieet  tales  for  ihs 
entertainment  of  young  persons.  The  foteaded  inotraD- 
tion  is  not  administered  directly.  It  is  sudi  as,  soAea- 
ing,  purifies,  and  warms  the  heart. 

serialTworks. 

There  would  be  no  end  to  monthly  notices  of  these 
multitudinous  publications ;  so  we  reserve  only  the  most 
luable  for  detailed  notice.  Meanwhile,  th^  are  all, 
as  the  Americans  say,  progressing,  whether  grave  er 
gay,  flimsy  or  solid.  The  two  « Shaksperes,"  the  thrsi 
<«  Lives  of  Wellington,"  the  two  «  Memoin  of  Nape. 
leon,"  «  Wordsworth's  Greece,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 
Historical,*'  "  Ward's  Ubrary  of  DivinUy"  "Yaif^U's 
Biids"  ^  Jones'  General  Outline  of  the  Aninial  King- 
dom,**  and  «  Tyas's  Heads  of  the  People,"  with  fifty 
others,  are  appearing  as  usual. 

*<  Pictures  of  the  French,  drawn  by  themselves,*'  u 
the  style  of  « The  Heads  of  the  People,**  have  besa 
lately  added  to  the  number  of  serials ;  they  aro  very  defer 
and  very  French,  and  may  help  to  give  John  Bali  a  traer 
idea  of  his  neighbours  than  he  has  hitherto  entertainel 
We  begin  to  long,  in  these  fictitious  sketches,  for 
the  acquaintance  of  some  one  whoee  acquaintance  is 
worth  cultivating— aome  one  whose  superiority  of  cha- 
racter may  impart  the  desire  of  becoming  either  betterer 
wiser;  we  long  for  a  little  more  of  romance  in  ^ect; 
something  to  purify  or  elevate  the  feelings.  Parssa 
Adams  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  are  quite  as  true  to 
Naturs  as  Scapin  or  Count  Fathom,  and  how  much  man 
deUghtM! 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  DESPOTISM  IN  BRITAIN. 

The  Aamt.— While  both  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the 
People  prodaim  the  increase  of  the  Democratic  influence 
in  Britain^  they  totally  overtook  or  conceal  the  progress 
of  Despotisnu  Ever  since  the  bi«aking  out  of  the  first 
French  Revolution,  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  whereby 
the  upper  and  middle  dasses  were  <«  frightened  from  their 
propriety,**  to  a  degree  from  which  they  have  never  yet 
recovered,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  power 
of  the  Aristocracy,  so  far  from  diminishing,  has  been 
steadily  on  the  increase ;  and  there  can  be  litUe  doubt, 
we  frar,  that  recent  events,  by  again  alarming  the  middle 
dasses,  is  stiU  forther  augmenting  that  power.  The 
Tory  writers  of  the  last  century  abound  with  doctrines 
and  passages,  which  would  now  be  considered  downright 
Radioalism ;  and  within  the  last  forty  years,  shacklea 
have  been  Uidon  the  freedom  of  action,  of  the  press,  and 
even  of  speech,  which  were  unknown  to  our  anceetors. 
The  Bill  of  Bights,  which  was  presented  to  William 
III.  in  1089,  and  afterwards  made  one  of  the  statutes  of 
the  realm,  declared  that  the  raising  or  keeping  on  foot  a 
standing  army  in  time  of  peaee^  was  illegal ;  but  this  de- 
claration is  a  dead  letter,  for  not  only  is  such  an  army  kept 
on  foot  fhnn  year  to  year,  but  Ite  numbers  sst  annually 
augmented  without  oppodtion  from  any  quarter;  and 
we  have  now  three  toes  the  number  of  regular  troops^ 


within  Britain,  we  had  fifty  years  agow  During  last  cen- 
tury, the  soldiers  were  employed  in  useful  labours^  soch 
as  making  roads  and  building  bridges,  (of  which  labour 
the  Highland  roads  and  bridges  are  a  spedmen,)  and,  in 
this  ivay,  made  some  return  for  the  ezpooae  of  their 
maintenance ;  at  preeent  they  are  never  employed  in  any 
public  work  whatever,  and  they  are  not  even  allowed  to 
engage  for  short  periods  in  the  service  of  private  indivi- 
duals, as  they  used  to  be  till  within  these  twenty  yeait ; 
though  constant  labour  is  highly  necessary  Ibr  flctii^  a 
soldier  for  the  fotigues  and  hardships  of  active  service; 

The  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  last  century  wa% 
that,  <'  in  a  land  of  liberty,  it  is  eztremdy  dangeroos  to 
make  a  distinct  order  of  the  profosdon  of  amaa  ;  in  firee 
States,  the  profession  of  a  sokKer,  taken  aingly  aad 
merely  as  a  profosdon,  is  justly  an  oljeet  of  jeal—sy. 
The  laws,  therefore^  and  constitution  of  this  coortiy, 
know  no  such  state  as  that  of  a  perpetual  staadtag 
soldier,  brsd  up  to  no  other  profosdon  thanr  that  of  war.** 
<<  Nothing  ought  to  be  mote  guarded  againat  in  a  free 
state  than  making  the  military  power,  when  such  a  one 
is  necessary  to  be  kqit  on  loot,  a  body  too  distinct  flma 
the  People^  Like  ours,  it  should  be  wholly  composed  sf 
natural  subjects,  it  ought  only  to  be  eolistcd  for  a  shsit 
and  iiadted  time ;  the  soldiers  also  shonld  Inw  J 
with  the  People  g  no  sep&rmte  oamp,  ms 
inland  fortnisei  durald  be  allswid.    Aad  jiihwi  It 
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irig1itb«ttm  btHnr,  if^  hjUm^ktbkg  ••toted  iwmbar 
mud  •olitliBg  others,  at  eTery  renewal  of  their  term,  a 
circulation  coald  be  kept  np  between  the  armf  and  the 
People,  and  the  dtixen  and  the  eoldierbe  more  inti- 
mately connected  together.**  These  are  the  opinioni  of 
Blacketone,  writhif  in  1705 «  but  the  note  of  hie  modern 
eemmentator  breathes  a  yerj  ditbrent  spirit.  «  Bzpe- 
ztenco  has  prored,  that  the  most  formidable  enemy  which 
the  People  of  England  haTe  to  dread,  is  their  own  law* 
less  mobs.  Care  ought,  therefore,  to  be  talien,  that 
•oldiers  mojf  never  beeome  familiar  with  the  People  in 
freat  towns,  lest  these  should  be  much  more  inclined  to 
join  them  than  to  quell  a  riot.**  Here  the  doctrine  is 
nneqaivocally  arowed,  that  the  nse  of  soldiers  is  not 
to  defend  the  country  from  foreign  iuTasion — the  only 
lefitimate  purpose  for  which  they  can  be  kept  on  foot — 
but  ^  to  qiMll  riots,**  that  is,  to  compel  the  masses  to  sub- 
mit  to  the  ruling  oligarchy.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Go- 
yemment  for  many  years  has  been  to  make  the  military 
a  distinct  body  from  the  People,  and  to  keep  them  from 
intermijdng  with  them.  Hence,  upwards  of  300 
barracks  haire  been  erected  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
the  tioope  are  consequently  shifted,  from  place  to 
placa,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prerenting  <*  the  dtiien  and 
soldier  from  being  intimately  connected  together.**  The 
•oldieri,both  officers  and  primtes,  are  M  to  consider 
themselves  as  superior  to  ^  dfilians,"  of  whaterer  rank ; 
and  hardly  a  week  elapses  without  soldiers  insulting 
or  eren  wounding  ^  clTilians,*'  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
or  otiier.  Although,  ai  preteniy  we  hare  no  foreign 
troops  in  our  serrice^  we  had  many  thousands  in  England 
during  the  late  war,  and  they  were  found  very  useful  in 
keeping  the  British  regiments  in  order.  Our  readers  will 
not  have  forgot  the  two  yean*  imprisonment  inflicted  on 
Oobbett  for  denouncing  the  flogging  of  English  soldiers  at 
Ely,  under  the  guard  of  some  thousands  of  the  German 
Legion.  But  although  we  hare,  at  this  moment,  no  fo* 
reign  soldiers  in  Briuin,  our  rulers  do  what  they  can  to 
supply  the  defect.  They  keep  Irish  and  English  regi- 
menU  in  Scotland,  Scotch  and  Irish  in  England,  and 
English  and  Scotch  in  Ireland.  They  prerent  the  soldiers 
being  employed  in  any  public  work,  or  entering  into  the 
aenrice  of  individuals,  lest  they  should  intermingle  with  the 
citizens.  So  far  from  enlisting  soldiers  <<  for  a  short  and 
limited  time,**  they  are  enlisted  generally  for  life,  or,  at 
least,  as  at  present,  for  an  indeflnlte  period,  which  is 
practically  the  same  thing :  in  short,  in  as  for  as  regards 
the  army,  we  fly  directly  in  the  face  of  every  principle 
which  our  ancestors  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  pre* 
iervation  of  our  dvil  liberties;  and  the  rulers  of  the 
country  for  the  last  half  century  have,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  done  for  Britain  what  Cains  Marius  did  for 
Rome,  who,  by  new  modelling  the  republican  legions, 
which  consisted  of  ciliseos  enrolled  for  a  specific  time, 
nnd  by  enlisting  the  nbble  of  Italy  in  the  shape  of 
a  standing  army,  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  military 
tynnny  that  ensued,  and  the  erection  of  a  Despotism  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Republic  We  even  imitate  a  perhaps 
•till  more  fatal  poliey  of  the  later  Romans.  The  Pr». 
torian  eohoru  were  constantly  kept  at  Rome;  and,  in  a 
short  time^  the  empire  was  in  their  hands,  enthroning 
and  dethroning  emperors  at  their  pleasure.  So  do  we 
also  keep  a  favourite  body  of  men  in  London— the  Guards 
->with  what  result  time  will  tell.  Not  content  with 
our  immense  ^  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,**  there 
have,  of  late  years,  been  raised  large  bodies  of  yeomanry 
cavalry  in  almost  every  coiuty,  consisting  of  the  tenantry 
and  retainers  of  the  Aristocracy.  This  oligarchical  force 
amounted  to  45,000  at  one  time,  and  many  of  them  still 
continue  embodied*  No  such  force  was  ever  heard  of  in 
this  country  before  the  first  French  Revolution.  Farther, 
the  militia  has  besn  said  to  be  the  boast  of  Enghmd  t-. 
^  This  is  the  bsrrier  to  which  it  looks  for  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  iu  liberties ;  this  is  the  defence  which  the  Legis- 
lature itself  has  declared  to  be  *  essentially  necessary  to  its 
safety,  peace,  and  prosperity.* '*-.30,  Geo.  II.  (Gilberi 
Stuart)  Yet  the  militia — the  old  constitutional  force  of 
the  kingdom,  instituted  by,  and  consUntly  kept  np  since 
the  time  of,  Alfired-.has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance^ 
iir  the  •bfl«ai  litsoiii  that,  being  chiefly  composed  of 


the  lower  classes,  living,  not  **  in  barracks  nor  in  for- 
tresses,*' but  intermingling  with  the  People,  and  being 
the  very  sort  of  soldien  which  our  constitutional  writers 
recommend,  because  a  militiaman  ^  puts  not  off  the 
dtizen  when  he  enters  the  camp,  but  it  is  because  he^ia  a 
dtixen,  and  wishes  to  continue  so,  that  he  makes  himself 
a  soldier,**  as  Biackstone  remarks :  it  is,  we  say,  for  these 
very  reasons  that  the  annual  drilling  of  the  militia  has, 
of  late  years,  been  suspended,  while  a  large  proportion  of 
the  yeomanry — a  force  unknown  to  the  country  half  a 
century  ago— are  kept,  at  a  great  expense,  on  foou  It 
was  long  after  the  Rebellion  of  1745  before  the  militia 
were  called  out  in  Scotland,  and,  no  doubt,  for  the 
same  reason  as  has  led  to  the  suspension  of  their  drilling 
of  late  years,  because  Government  could  not  trust  them. 
Add  to  the  army  and  yeomanry  the  London  police  and 
rural  police— an  army  in  blue,  destined  in  Britain,  at  no 
distont  day,  as  it  has  long  done  in  Ireland,  to  supersede 
the  ancient  conservatora  of  the  peace  chosen  by  the  Peo. 
pie ;  and  consider  that  all  this  force  is  under  the  com- 
mand either  of  the  Horse  Guards,  or  of  the  Aristocracy, 
without  the  slightest  control  in  the  People— of  which 
foct  the  refusal  of  Lord  John  Rnsadl  to  withdraw  the 
London  police  from  Birmingham,  at  the  request  of  the 
Mayor  and  Town  Coundl,  is  pretty  good  evidence— and 
we  will  have  some  notion  how  our  modem  administratora 
of  aflkin  have  provided  our  Oligarchy— for  it  is  ridiculous 
to  call  the  Government  of  this  country  a  Monarchy— 
with  the  uiHma  ra/to  reffum---%  physical  force  for  the 
soerdon  of  the  People. 

Thb  Pkbss.— The  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  much 
curtailed  since  the  French  Revolutionof  1792.  In  1798,  a 
whole  code  of  regulations  was  made  regarding  newspapers^ 
laying  their  proprietora  under  various  restrictions,  and 
exposing  them  to  numerous  penalties.  In  1819,  Castle- 
reagh  impoeed  farther  restrictions  and  penalties,  and 
placed  pamphlets,  in  many  respscts,  under  the  same  fet- 
ten  as  newspapers.  In  1799,  printen  were  placed  under 
the  surveillance  of  Government,  and  the  possession  of  a 
printing  press,  or  of  printing  types,  without  notice  to  the 
Government,  was,  for  the  first  time^  made  penal,  and  the 
press  itsdf  made  liable  to  seizure.  At  the  same  time,  the 
affixing  of  the  printer*s  name  to  every  paper  he  printed, 
however  inconsiderable^  was  also  enjoined ;  and  any  per- 
son selling  or  drculating — that  is^  handing  to  another— 
a  paper  without  the  printer*s  name,  though  inadvert- 
ently, was  rendered  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £20  for  each 
copy  so  sold  or  circulated.  The  act,  no  doubt,  very  con- 
dderately  limits  the  penalties  recoverable,  to  25  in  all, 
or  to  £500 — rather  a  ssrioos  punishment  for  distributing, 
as  it  might  be,  twenty.five  copies  of  a  shopkeeper's  hand- 
bill. It  was  not  till  this  seesion  that  this  enactment  has 
been  in  part  modified.  Type-founden  were,  by  the  same 
statute,  brought  under  the  surveillance  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace;  being  bound  to  report  to  them  thdr  place  of 
business,  under  severe  penalties.  In  1830,  to  prevent 
any  but  men  of  wealth  or  good  credit  estobiishing  a  news- 
paper or  printing  a  pamphlet— but  under  the  pretence  of 
providing  a  fund,  whence  damages  awarded  for  any  libel 
might  be  recovered-^the  stamp-office  was  empowered  to 
demand  securities  to  the  amount  of  i?300  or  £400,  both 
from  prindpal  and  sureties,  from  any  one  wishing  to 
establish  a  newspaper.  We  are  aware  of  cases  where  it 
has  had  the  desired  efl^  of  preventing  working  men 
Irom  establishing  newspapers. 

Rbstbictions  ok  Food  have  unquestionably  existed 
in  this  country  for  centuries;  but  they  never  pressed  with 
much  severity  on  the  body  of  the  People  till  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  During  more  than  the  half  of  the 
last  century,  we  were  exporten  not  importen  of  grain, 
and,  during  the  war,  the  Corn-Laws,  then  in  force,  wers^ 
in  a|great  degree,  inoperative ;  because  prices  seldom  foil 
so  low  as  to  call  into  action  the  high  scale  of  duties, 
in  1813,  however,  the  cry  of  agricultural  distress  began 
— be  it  obeerved,  when  wheat  was  112s.  a-qnarter,  and 
the  quartern  loaf  at  Is.  Od.— 4ind  firom  that  year  to 
1836»  when  the  project  was  given  np  in  despair,  com- 
mittees of  both  houaes  of  parliament  have  constantly  been 
sitting  in  order  to  diiOOTer  the  meana  of  raising  their  own 
renta^  though  Willi  ^  insvitahU  molt  of  itirTingtht 
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People,  whoee  aflalri  were  enlniited  to  their  tMth  mnn» 
agemeot.  Farther,  till  1814  or  1815,  there  traa  no  Intr 
against  the  importation  of  fresh  animal  food,  or  lire 
cattle,  sheep,  snrine,  &c.,  from  abroad;  but,  at  Cobbett 
tells  as,  such  quantities  of  them  were  sent  from  France 
to  England,  immediately  on  the  declaration  of  penee,  and 
animal  food  fell  so  mnch  in  price  in  eonsequeuce,  that 
parliament,  alarmed  for  the  rent-rolls  of  the  Aristocracjr, 
took  the  short-hand  process,  not  of  imposing  duties  on 
the  importation  of  fresh  animal  food,  lire  cattle,  &c  ,  bat 
of  prohibiting  them  aitogtther.  Perhaps  this  law  is  the 
inost  iniquitous  and  the  most  indefensible  of  any  in  the 
statute-book. 

Right  to  Possess  ARMS.—Btkt  there  is  another 
point  which  deierres  attention.  Both  in  Kngtand  and 
Scotland,  it  was  the  ancient  policy  to  inure  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  to  the  use  of  arms.  Numerous  statutes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  statute-books  of  both  countries,  run. 
nin^  through  a  space  of  two  hundred  yean,  regulating 
the  sort  of  arms  each  different  rank  in  society  should  pos- 
sess ;  and  even  the  inferior  people,  neitlier  landowners 
nor  burgesses  who  foimcd  the  horsetren  and  bowmen, 
were  bound  to  appear  •*  with  battle-axe,  target,  sword, 
and  dirk."  At  the  same  time,  exercise  in  the  use  of  arms 
was  enforced  under  heavy  penalties.  The  enforcing  the 
regulations  was  a  special  duty  imposed  on  the  sheriff 
of  each  county.  The  Bill  of  Rights  claimed  expressly 
for  the  People  the  privilege  of  having  arms  for  their  de- 
fence suitable  to  their  condition  and  degree;  and  this 
right  was  granted,  in  exprew  terms,  by  one  of  the  first 
statutes  passed  after  the  Revolution.  It  has  never  been 
attempted  to  be  denied  up  to  the  present  year.  In  Scot- 
land,  we  have  the  most  eminent  authority  on  criminal 
law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  bigoted  Tory,  and  who 
Was  a  party  to  the  violent  political  persecutions  which 
disgraced  Scotland  in  the  period  1794-1790,  expressly 
declaring  that — **  As  for  the  right  of  keepiriff  arms  in 
one*i  habitation^  for  one*s  own  defence^  this  was  never ,  at 
any  period,  called  in  question,**  Yet  in  Warwickshire 
and  Lancashire,  men*s  houses  have  been  searched  for 
arms ;  and,  if  any  arc  found,  they  are  not  only  seized, 
but  the  owners  are  carried  to  jail.  Whether  such  pro- 
ceedings arc  according  to  law,  or  against  it.  Is  immaterial ; 
it  equally  profes  the  progress  of  despotism.  If  there  is 
any  such  law,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  it ;  but  we 
know  that,  when  an  invasion  was  dreaded,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  George  I.'s  reign,  an  act  of  Parliament  was 
thought  necessary  to  disarm  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts; 
and  that,  at  a  later  period,  it  was  thought  necejsary  to 
have  similar  authority  for  disarming  the  clan  Gregor. 
We  have  said  that  our  olden  Governments,  not  only 
encouraged,  but  enforced,  under  severe  pcnnltles,  military 
ezerciies,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  arms ;  but  the 
go^ng  through  military  evolutions,  or  exercises,  was,  for 
the  first  time,  declared  by  Castlereagh,  in  1819,  a  heinous 
offence,  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years;  and 
the  Whigs  have  taken  good  care  to  let  the  enactment  re- 
main in  the  statute-book.  We  are  the  only  nation  in 
Europe,  perhaps  in  the  world—and  this  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  the  roost  attentive  consideration— which  is  afraid  to 
entrust  the  body  of  the  People  with  arms,  and  the  only 
nation  which  has  made  the  going  through  military  evolu- 
tions a  crime.  Considering  the  revolution  which  steam- 
navigation  has  made  in  warfare,  the  narrowcess  of  the 
sea  which  divides  us  from  nations  with  which  we  have 
almost  always  been  at  war,  the  eagerness  of,  and  the  nn- 
scrnpulous  expedients  resorted  to  by  a  powerful  party  in 
this  country  to  embroil  us  with  Russia,  the  ambition  of 
that  power,  our  deficiency  in  fortresses,  and  that  our 
towns,  even  on  the  sea-coast,  are  defenceless,  it  deserves 
serious  deliberation  whether  it  is  a  politic  conrse  to  dis- 
arm  the  People  of  defensive  weapons,  and  to  make  any 
attempt  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  military  exercises  a 
traiitporfable  offence. 

Against  all  these  evidencesof  the  increase,  notof  the  pmrer 
of  the  People,  but  of  the  Despotism  of  the  Oligarchy — and 
ire  conld  have  enumerated  many  others  had  our  space  per- 
mitted— what  has  the  most  voluble  railer  against  Demo- 
cracy to  oppose  f  One  single  meapure,  the  Reform  Act. 
9«ow,  hoir^wat  H  obtained  f  Blmply  l^  a  system  of  delu. 


slon  on  the  part  of  t  seetlon  of  the  Aristocracy,  who  wvrs 
tired  by  their  long  exclusion  from  place,  power,  and  plus* 
der.  They  Indaced  the  middle  and  working  classes  to 
believe  that,  of  itself  and  without  any  farther  exertion, 
the  Reform  Aet  would  speedily  rectify  all  abases.  It  was 
generally  believed  that,  in  a  very  few  years  after  a  Re- 
form Parliament  was  eleeted,  the  Com-Laws  would  be 
repealed,  the  Ballot  and  Triennial  Parliaments  obuined. 
Slavery  abolished,  (bat  not  bought  op  at  an  expense  of 
twenty  millions  to  this  eonntry,)  the  Army  reduced,  ibe 
public  expenditure,  In  all  deparimentt,  diminiahed,  and 
taxation  lessened.  Hss  anyone  of  these  objects  beeo  attain* 
ed  ?  No.  The  Com- Laws,  or  rather  Rent  Laws,  remaur 
nntonched,  the  Army  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and 
the  public  expenditure  has  be«a  so  mnch  increased,  that^ 
instead  of  Uking  off  old  taxes,  new  ones  most  be  imposed. 
The  Reformed  Parliament  has  shewn  itself  as  despotu;  as 
its  predecessors.  It  has  coerced  Ireland  and  Canada, 
thrown  away  the  money  of  the  People  on  all  sons  of  fri- 
volity and  extravagance  :  and  hence,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  of  Reform,  we  find  the  country,  as  well  as  our  most 
valuable  colonies,  in  a  state  little  short  of  rebellion ;  the 
revenue  unequal  to  the  expenditure,  and  the  People  starv- 
ing. Not  one  of  the  objects  which  the  People  expected 
from  the  Reform  Bill  has  been  accomplished.  All  that 
has  been  got  is  the  extension  of  the  bare  right  of  voting, 
to  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  had  it  naC 
before;  and  the  privilege,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  exer- 
cising that  right  In  such  a  manner,  that  it  is  a  corse  to  a 
great  proportion  of  those  wiio  have  obtained  it — the  right 
of  exercising  it  in  such  a  way  as  secures  the  retorn  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  little,  if  at  all  supenor  to  that  scaa 
in  the  time  of  the  rotten  bnrghs,  if,  indeed,  that  time 
can  be  said  to  be  past  while  so  many  of  them  still  re- 
main.  The  grown-up  children  have  got  their  drum,  but 
good  care  is  taken  that  they  sha*n*c  make  a  noise  with  it. 
We  trust,  therefore,  we  have  shewn  that  the  power  of  the 
Oligarchy  has  inereased,  is  increasingy  and  ought  to  ht 
diminished,  if  the  remnant  of  our  liberties  be  still  thought 
worthy  of  an  exertion  for  their  preservation.  The  obtaiiH 
ing  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  no  more  a  test  of  the  increased 
power  of  the  People,  than  the  Revolution  of  I68S.  Nei- 
ther  would  have  bren  got  without  the  Aristocracy  ;  and, 
withal,  if  James  had  not  run  oSL,  and  William  bad  n«i 
unconstitutionally  rendered  his  assistance,  neither  the 
Revolution  nor  the  Reform  Bill  would,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  carried  through. 


Dtiring  the  month,  there  have  been  nnmerons  ehangei 
among  the  Ministry  and  their  officials.  Lord  Jrta 
Russell  has  resigned  the  Home  Department,  and  ezchanied 
with  Lord  Normanby  for  the  Colonies.  Mr  Spring  Ries 
has  been  created  Baron  Monteagle  of  Brandon,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  Mr  Francis  Thomhill  Baring  his 
been  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr  L». 
bouchere  has  been  made  President,  and  Mr  Shell  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr  Ponlett  Thomson 
Oovci-nor-General  and  Captahi-General  of  all  her  Ms- 
jesty*s  provinces  on  the  continent  of  North  America  and 
Pnnce  Edward*s  Island ;  and  Mr  Wyse  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr  Baring  was  re-elected  for  Portsmouth,  and  Mr 
Wyse  for  Waterford,  without  opposition  ;  Mr  Robert 
Hyde  Greg,  an  excellent  Liberal  and  a  Com-Law  rvpcalsr 
-—exactly  the  sort  of  representative  Manchester  ought  to 
have — defeated  8ir  George  Murray  at  Manchester,  by  a 
small  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Manners  Sattoa, 
a  Tory,  has  beaten  Mr  Gibson,  the  Liberal  candidate,  a* 
Cambridge,  by  a  majority  of  100.  Mr  Gibson,  who  is  a 
recent  convert  to  Liberalism,  will  not  be  the  worae  af  a 
few  years  probation.  MrDavidGreig,  the  Provost  of  Perth, 
defeating  Mr  Oliphant  rather  unexpectedly — it  ikm  lav. 
ing  been  known  till  a  few  hours  before  the  electfon  that  he 
Was  a  candidate — has  been  elected  representatiro  ot  thai 
burgh.  His  political  opinions  do  not  appear  to  be  at  afl 
of  a  decided  character.  Mr  O'Connell  has  disaolTed  d» 
Precursor  Society,  and  again  raised  the  cry  of  <«  X^ipsmy 
whether  sincerely  or  not  we  cannot  say ;  \mt  tilt  ay 
seeais  as  popalar  as  even 
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SCOTLANa 
The  Scottish  Poor. — A  Committee  of  the  General 
Attembly  biiva  prepared  a  Report  on  tbi«  lobject.  The 
poor  are  divided  into  three  dassei — permanent  poor,  oc- 
eational  poor,  and  lunatics  in  conflm^ment;  and  the  le- 
sult  gives  the  averaffeof  the  three  years  ending  with  1837, 
incliulve.  Of  the  896  parishes  in  Scotland,  quoad  UmpO' 
raliay  returns  have  been  obtained  from  WJQ,  Tlie  popu- 
lation of  these  870  parishes  nras  2^16,000,  in  1831 :  and, 
according  to  the  usual  rate  of  increase,  would  be  2»446,000, 
in  183G.  The  number  of  the  poor  in  the  879  parishes, 
on  the  average  1835~6-7>  was — permanent  poor,  67,969; 
occasional  poor,  20,348;  lunatic  paupers,  1112;  in  all, 
79,429*  Among  lOOO  inhabitants,  there  were,  of  the  first 
class,  twenty.fiv« ;  of  the  second,  eight  and  three-fourths ; 
of  the  third,  onr-half.  The  first  class  includes  the  num- 
ber of  their  families  dependant  on  tbem,  the  second  class, 
only  the  individuals  to  whom  payment  is  made.  The 
proportion  of  the  paupers  to  all  claaaes  of  the  population 
of  1831,  was  34J  per  1000,  or  nearly  3^  per  cent. ;  but, 
if  compared  with  the  population  of  183G,  it  would  be 
reduced  to  3J  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  compare  this 
return  with  that  of  the  ten  years  ending  with  1816;  for 
In  that  return  the  families  of  paupers  receiving  relief 
were  not  in  general  included  in  the  number  of  poor.  The 
former  return  shewed  the  average  number  of  the  ten 
years  to  be  44,199,  in  a  population  of  1,764,800,  or  2^ 
per  cent. ;  but  if  an  allowance  be  made  for  the  families  of 
those  recifiving  relief,  it  will  raise  the  per-centage  to  nearly 
the  same  amount  as  that  given  by  the  last  return.  The 
allowance  given  is  exceedingly  small,  and  this  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  of  there  being  so  few  paupen  in  Scotland. 
Average  of  the  hii^hest  allowance  to  a  single 

ptrmanent  pauper,  .  .  £4    9    0 

Do.  of  the  lowest  do.,         ,  .  ,       1  18  10 

Average  cost  of  maintenance  in  a  workhouse, 

of  which  there  are  only  three,   two  in 

Edinburgh  and  one  in  Paisley,       .  6  19     4 

Average  rate  of  relief  to  each  per maneat  pauper 

all  over  Scotland,        .  .  .       1  18    6 

Or  9d.  a-week.  In  the  Border  Cotintiei,  where  assess- 
ment is  nearly  universal,  the  average  is  £4  1 1  t3 ;  in  the 
northern  and  north-western  only  9s.  4d. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  relief  to  eacb  of  the  occa- 

aional  poor  is  14s.  8d.,  and    the  average   anniial   rate 

of  supporting  each  lunatic  pauper  in  confinement    is 

^'10  ;  12 : 4.     The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  are— 

1807-16.         183A.6-7.        IncresMk 

1.  Collections,         .  £34,069      £38,300       £4,231 

2.  Other  voluntarycontri- 

butions,       .        .       10.702        18967  8.274 

3.  Sessional  funds,  .  19,705        20,604  899 

4.  Assessments,  49,719        77,240       27,521 


£114.195  £183,121  £40,926 
The  second  head  comprehends  gifts  and  bequests,  and 
Toluntary  rateable  contributions,  which  the  heritors  of 
some  parishes  raise  among  themselves  to  prevent  a  lej^al 
assessment  The  third  head  includes  mortifications,  with 
certain  dues  on  baptiims,  funerals,  and  marriages.  In 
the  twenty-five  yeais,  1811  to  1830,  the  population  has 
increased  36  per  cent.,  while  the  collections  have  only 
increased  12  per  rent.  The  assessment  has  increased  55 
per  cent.  In  1816,  assessments  existed  in  192  parishes; 
there  are  now  238  assessed,  of  which  184  are  in  the 
Synods  of  the  Merse,  Tiviutdale,  Lothian,  and  Tweed- 
dale.  Of  the  879  parishes,  there  are  517  parishes  not 
assessed ;  population,  872,626 ;  126  voluntarily  assessed; 
population,  305,654;  and  236  legally  assessed;  popula- 
tion, 1,1 37,646.  The  expense  is  as  follows :— 1.  Levying 
assessments,  £4,120 ;  2.  In  managing  the  poor,  £2>968; 
3.  In  litigation,  ^921  ;  in  all,  £8,000.  The  rate  of 
allowance  in  non-assessfd  parishes  is  £1:0:4^;  in 
ToluDtarily  assessed,  £1  :  19  :  1^;  in  legally  assessed, 
£2  :  14 : 9}.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  legal  provision 
for  the  poor  increases  their'number,  as  is  commonly  said. 
Railway  FROM  Edikburghto  Rngland. — Several 
meetings  have,  of  late,  been  held  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  fiom  Edinburgh  to  England,  and  two 
linea  have  been  proposed— one  by  the  east  eoait^  and^tbt 


•ther  almost  directly  leuHi,  thnmgh  the  centre  of  the 
country,  to  join  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  railway.  In 
considering  the  most  eligible  line  for  a  railway,  two  cir- 
cumstances ought  chiefly  to  be  regarded-.the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  constructed,  and  the  nnmber  of  passen- 
gers likely  to  be  obtained  ;  for  it  is  from  passengers,  al- 
most entirely,  that  the  expense  of  a  railway  can  b^  re- 
paid. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eastern  Line  runs 
through  the  more  populous  district ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  nearly  one-third  more  coaches  travel  by  the  coast 
than  by  the  Middle  Line.  While  the  Middle  Line  passea. 
through,  or  near,  few  towns  or  villages  of  importance,  the 
East  Line  would  pass  through  or  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  following  X.Dalkeith,  Portohcllo,  Musselburgh,  Pros- 
tonpans,  Tranent,  Haddington,  Linton,  Dunbar,  Cock- 
burnspath,  Coldingham,  Eyemouth,  Aytoun,  Berwick, 
Tweedsmoulh,  Delford,  Alnwick,  Morpeth ;  having  an 
aggregate  population  of  upwards  of  60,000.  The  Countiea 
of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  through  which  the 
Middle  Line  would  pass,  have,  on  the  average,  a  popula- 
tion of  forty  to  the  square  mile ;  Berwickshire  and  llad- 
dingtonshire  have  an  average  of  122  to  the  square  milew 
The  average  rental  of  the  three  first  counties,  per  square 
mile,  or  per  640  English  acres,  is  £240 — of  the  two  lat- 
ter, £739;  so  that  the  wealth,  as  well  as  population  of 
the  district,  is  in  favour  of  the  Eastern  Line.  We  be- 
lieve, also,  that  the  Coast  Lino,  as  it  passes  through  a 
more  level  country,  could  be  formed  at  a  much  less  cx« 
pense  than  the  Middle  Line.  This  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  railway 
shares :  for  there  are  very  few  of  them,  indeed,  which  are 
not  under  par.  How  Carterfell  is  to  be  passed,  we  have 
not  seen  explained.  It  was  foimerly  proposed  to  make 
a  tunnel  through  it;  but  as  it  would  h:tve  been  nearly 
three  miles  in  length,  and  at  a  depth  of  900  feet  below 
the  surface,  we  presume  that  plan  has  been  given  up  as 
hopeless.  We  regret  to  see  so  much  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence, on  the  p:irt  of  the  landowners  through  whose  estates 
the  projected  Eastern  Line  passes,  regarding  the  matter» 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  result  to  the  subscribers,  we 
believe  there  is  not  a  single  case  in  which  the  formation 
of  a  railroad  did  not  benefit  the  lauds  through  which  it 
passed :  it  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors to  encourage  such  undertakings.  But,  instead  of 
this,  instances  have  occurred  of  their  applying  to  Courts 
of  Law  to  prohibit  the  preliminary  surveys,  without 
which  no  line  can  be  fixed  on.  One  of  the  objectioni 
made  to  the  Eastern  Line  is,  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  conveyance  by  sea  is  open.  But  the  decisive 
answer  to  this  is,  that  although  it  has  often  been  at* 
tempted,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  obtain  any 
considerable  number  of  passengen  from  Newcastle  to 
Leith,  or  the  intermediate  ports,  by  sailing  vessels  or 
steam-boats ;  and  there  is,therefore,  no  danger  of  any  seri- 
ous competition  by  such  means.  The  difficulty  of  landing 
on  so  dangerous  a  coast  must  always  greatly  limit  the 
number  of  passengen.  Another  objection  to  the  Eastern 
Line  is,  that  it  cannot  be  connected  with  the  Glasgow 
Railway,  which,  by  the  present  Act,  is  to  terminate  at 
the  Hay  Market  But  we  doubt  not  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  consent  of  the  proprietors  of  Princess  Street 
Gardens  will  be  obtained,  to  continue  it  to  the  Little 
Mound ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  the  East- 
ern Line  to  the  same  terminus.  And,  even  should  the 
Princess  Street  proprieton  continue  their  opposition,  there 
is  another  and  perhaps  a  preferable  mode  of  continuing 
the  Glasgow  Railway  to  the  Little  Mound.  From  the 
Hay  Market  to  the  Corn  Market,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Grassmarket,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  A  suffi- 
cient space  of  ground,  along  the  whole  distance,  for  • 
doable  railway,  is  either  unoccupied  with  buildings,  or 
the  buildings  are  of  the  most  ruinous  or  shabby  de* 
scription.  The  general  line  of  the  railway  might  be 
by  the  south  side  of  Morrison  Street  or  Torphichen  Street, 
then  through  Dewar  Place,  taking  down  one  or  two 
houses  of  small  value;  through  the  garden  ground  on  the 
south  side  of  the  West  Church  Charity  Workhouse,  the 
Lothian  Road  being  carried  over  the  railway  by  a  viaduct 
bridge;  thence  through  the  unoccupied  ground  at  the 
north  back  of  Orchit<[fte^^  ^Adpoitiborgh,  and  througli 
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th«  old  tenementf  tt  King*!  Stablet  to  the  Cora  Market 
Here  there  might  he  a  small  depot  for  passengers  and 
goods.  In  this  way  the  railway  wonld  be  brought  to  a 
central  part  of  the  Old  Town,  and  it  would  thereby  en- 
inre  the  transport  of  the  whole  grain  f^om  the  west 
eonntry  to  Edinburgh ;  whereas  it  is  doubtful  how  for 
Airmen  would  be  disposed  to  send  their  grain  to  oiarlcet 
by  the  railway,  when  St  had  all  to  be  unloaded  at  the  ter- 
minus at  the  Hay  Market,  rtloaded,  and  carted  nearly  a 
mile  to  the  market.  The  small  quantity  of  grain  conreyed 
by  the  Dalkeith  Railway  unquestionably  arises  firom  each 
terminus  being  about  a  mile  distant  fh>m  the  market  place. 
No  difficulty  will  be  found  fhmi  the  levels,  as  that  of 
the  Hay  Mariiet  and  the  Corn  Maiket  are  nearly  the 
same ;  and  the  ground  rises  so  much  in  the  intermediate 
space,  that  there  will  be  sufficient  depth  to  carry  the 
Lothian  Road  over  the  railroad  by  a  riaduct  Prom  the 
Cora  Market  to  the  sonth-westera  coraer  of  the  eastern 
Prince's  Street  Gardens,  the  distance,  in  a  straight  line, 
as  appears  from  Kirkwood*s  map,  is  hardly  1200  feet ; 
and  by  ranning  a  short  way  up  the  north  side  of  the 
Grassmarket,  the  distance  is  lessened ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bow  it  is  only  800  feet.  We  wonld  make  a  tunnel 
through  the  High  Street  from  the  Grassmarket  to  the 
Gardens.  This  tunnel,  even  though  1200  feet  long, 
wonld  be  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Dalkeith  Rail, 
way  in  the  King's  Park,  which  It  1728  feet— not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  proposed  tunnel  on  the  NewhaTen 
Railway  from  Canonmills  to  the  Little  Mound — not 
one-fourth  of  the  largest  proposed  on  the  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh  Railway — and  not  double  the  length  of  that 
which  would  require  to  be  made  under  the  Mound,  were 
the  Glasgow  Railway  to  be  continued  through  the  Prince's 
Street  Gardens.  The  tunnel  from  the  Grassmarket  to  the 
Gardens  could  be  constracted  much  more  cheaply  than 
the  last  mentioned,  as  it  would  probably  not  be  required 
to  be  arched,  except  for  a  short  way  at  each  end ;  whereas 
that  through  the  Mound  weuld  require  to  be  arched 
throughout.  In  this  manner  the  terminus  of  the  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh — Newhaven,  Leith,  and  Edinburgh — and 
Newcaetle  and  Edinburgh  Railways,  would  be  all  at  one 
place';  an  advantage  which  it  is  impossible  to  attain,  if 
the  Middle  Line  to  England  be  adopted.  It  is  evident, 
that  the  bringing  of  all  these  railways  into  the  centre  of 
the  dty,  would  secure  to  Edinburgh  an  immense  traffic ; 
whereas  if  the  present  plan  of  making  the  terminus  of  the 
Glasgow  Railway  at  the  Hay  Market,  with  a  branch 
ftom  Coltbridge  to  Granton  Pier,  be  carried  into  effect, 
•  great  part  of  the  passengers  and  goods  from  the  weet 
oonntry  to  England,  and  vice  vena^  will  never  pass 
through  Edinburgh  at  all.  We  believe  the  plan  we 
have  proposed  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  proprietors  and  projectors  of  the 
railwayi. 

The  New  Sequestration  Act  has  now  come  into 
operation,  and  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  great  many 
improvements  on  the  old  law.  Formerly  there  was  al. 
ways  a  great  risk  in  ranking  on  a  sequestrated  estate,  as, 
not  unfrequently,  instead  of  receiving  a  dividend,  the  cre- 
ditor had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  sequestration  ;  but 
this  abuse  is  remedied  by  the  new  act,  which  confines  the 
agent's  claims  to  his  employer  and  the  estate.  The  terms 
for  the  payment  of  the  dividends  are  greatly  shortened. 
The  working  of  the  machinery  of  the  act  is  greatly  sim- 
plified, and  the  expense  much  reduced.  In  the  **  Manual 
of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  Civil,  Municipal,  Criminal,  and 
Ecclesiastical,*'  by  Mr  Burton,  advocate,  just  published, 
will  be  found  an  excellent  abridgement  of  this  statute. 
The^Manual  also  contains  an  immense  body  of  well  di- 
gested information,  on  a  great  number  of  subjects  of  ge- 
neral interest ;  and  as  technical  expressions  are  as  much 
M  pMiible  avoided,  it  will  he  found  exceedingly  useful 


to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  law ;  while,  at  tlie  tame 
time,  from  the  cure  which  has  evidently  been  bestowed 
on  i^  and  the  constant  and  numerous  refierences  to  autho- 
rities, the  Manual  cannot  fail  to  be  very  serviceable  to  the 
profession,  especially  to  persons  who  are  not  possesKd  of 
a  good  collection  of  law  books.  Our  space  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  enumerate  the  great  variety  of  subjects  treated 
of,  but  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  prove  that  a 
larger  quantity  of  information  has  been  condensed  into 
this  volume  than  wonld  have  been  considered  practicable- 
We  can  therefore,  without  hesitation,  strongly  recommend 
it  to  our  readers. 

TRADE  AND  "MANUFACTURES. 
The  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts  are  by 
no  means  favourable.  One  of  the  most  extensive  weav- 
ing establishments  in  Glasgow  has  commenced  to  work 
short  time,  the  workers  being  employed  only  four  days 
in  the  week.  In  the  west  of  England  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  has  almost  entirely 
paralyzed  trade.  The  accounts  from  America  have  also 
been  unfavourable,  which  has  tended  still  farther  to  de- 
press  the  markets.  The  price  of  provisions,  particulariy 
of  wheat,  are  steadily  rising,  while  the  wages  of  the  ope- 
ratives  have  of  late  years  been  diminishing.  In  many 
districts  in  England  the  hands  are  only  employed  three 
days  in  the  week ;  and,  even  when  they  are  working  full 
time,  they  hardly  eara  more  thnn  one-half  the  wages 
they  received  a  few  years  ago.  The  manufacturers*  list 
of  prices  for  their  goods  have  remained  nearly  the  same 
for  ten  years,  and  the  competition  that  takes  place  among 
them  is  in  the  per-centage  allowed  the  purchasers.  While 
the  nominal  price  remains  the  same^  their  profits  have 
gone  on  diminishing.  In  some  trades  the  deduction  has 
progressed  from  15  to  25,  and  even  so  high  as  7^  V^ 
cent.  The  great  cause  of  this  evil  is  the  Corn-LAWs, 
which  have  set  up  rival  manufiicturing  establishments  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  In  the  New  York  market, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  *<  domestic  hardware"  was  hardly 
to  be  seen ;  but,  in  1836^  seven  millions  of  dollars^  worth 
were  sold  in  that  market,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  had 
formerly  been  imported  from  England. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  weather  In  September  has  been  very  vnfavoar* 
able  for  harvest  operations,  and  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  grain  crop  in  Scotland  was  secured  during  the 
first  three  weeks  of  that  month.  The  grain  which  is 
tmcnt  has  been  completely  beaten  down,  and  must  have 
suffered  severely ;  and  that  which  is  in  the  stook  has,  in 
many  instances,  begun  to  spring.  The  samples  of  wheat 
which  have  appeared  at  Mark  Lane  are  of  a  very  indif- 
ferent quality ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  price  which 
regulates  the  duty  will  be  considerably  lowered  by  the 
operation  of  the  low-conditioned)  grain  in  the  market. 
Large  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  have,  in  consequence 
beeh  taken  out  of  the';market  at  a  duty  of  6s,  8d.  The 
home-grown  grain  of  last  aop  is  believed  to  be  ncariy 
exbauvted,  but  the  quantity  of  foreign  grain  in  bond  is  as 
great  as  ever,  and  importations  to  a  large  amount  during 
the  autumn  are  expected.  The  high  price  of  grain  is,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  regretted,  as  it  will  keep  the  Corn-Law 
agitation  from  slumbering ;  and  as  the  working  classes 
must  now  have  had  practical  experience  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  notion  so  confidently  held  out  to  them,  that  wages 
rise  as  prices^  rise,  we  think;  it  not  unlikely  ^that  they 
will  join  the  middle  classes  in  their  efforts  for  a  repeat 

At  the  second  Falkirk  Tryst  there  was  a  smaller  shew 
than  usual ;  about  30,000  sheep,  and  the  same  number 
of  black  cattle.  Prices  of  sheep  were^at  least  ten  per 
cent,  above  those  df  last  year.  The  demand  for  black 
cattle  was  brisk,  and  all  were  sold  the  first  day. 
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**  Thi  Tonroamant  I«-»ihe  Tournttment  I — %}i% 
Tournament  at  £glinton  Castle  T  were  the  words 
wliioh  eaine  continually  dropping  upon  our  ears 
in  all  societies,  like  the  popping  shots  from  de. 
tacked  bush-fighting  sharpshooters;  and  this, 
from  the  moment  that  the  original  conception  of 
the  grand  spectacle  was  first  promulgated,  up 
to  the  period  of  its  being  fairly  carried  into 
execution.  The  expectation  of  the  whole  world 
was  on  tiptoe*— the  curiosity,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
of  people  of  all  ranks,  conditions,  and  ages,  were 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  the  interchange  of 
questions,  and  speculations  on  the  subject,  be- 
came louder  and  more  incessant  the  nearer  the 
time  approached.  We  scarcely  ever  remember 
any  coming  event,  which-<-casting,  not  its  shadow, 
but  its  sunshine  before  it — so  much  occupied 
the  minds  of  men  ;  and,  still  more,  perhaps,  the 
minds  of  women  also.  Here  we  may  be  allowed 
to  interject,  somewhat  parenthetically,  that,  as 
the  sunshine  preceded  the  event,  it  most  un- 
fortunately seemed  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of 
etiquette  that  it  should  also  depart  as  much  as 
possible  before  its  arrival.  But,  however  this 
may  have  been,  we  ourselves  must  honestly  ac« 
knowledge,  that,  having  been  all  our  lives  brim, 
ful  of  the  finest  racy-flavoured  ancient  romance, 
which  we  hold  to  be  a  sort  of  gaseous  product, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  well-known  paradis. 
aioal  gas,  we  could  not  help  feeling  our  full 
share  of  that  anxious  eagerness  that  so  largely 
possessed  the  multitude  on  this  occasion.  Highly 
charged,  indeed,  as  we  previously  were  with 
romofUigen,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  perhaps  felt 
this  anxious  eagerness  in  a  degree  of  abundance 
which  might  have  furnished  a  fair  enough  allow- 
ance of  it  to  each  individual  of  any  fifteen  other 
persons,  if  what  fell  on  our  shoulders  had  been 
fairly  divided  among  them,  share  and  share  alike. 
Never,  therefore,  did  we  before,  perhaps,  so  appro- 
P'l^uj^voii^f  ^^  the  important  first  person  plural 
^^'^OK-  mfiv^  oresent.  But,  with  all  this  our 
teal  for  aneienc  doings,  we  do  not  hold  onrselves 
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to  be,  on  this  account,  ene  whit  the  worse  judges, 
of  the  merits  of  the  Eglinton  Tournament ; 
on  the  oontrary,  we  are  satisfied,  that  We  Fif^ 
teen  do  form  a  jury  of  persons  so  intelligent,  so 
well  educated,  and,  above  all,  so  learned  in  the 
ancient  customs  of  chivalry,  as  to  be  altogether 
better  calculated  to  decide  upon  the  success  or 
the  failure  of  this  Gentle  Paaage  of  Arms  at 
Eglinton,  than  any  other  body  of  men  of  the 
same  number,  out  of  all  the  one  hundred,  if  not 
two  hundred  thousand  persons,  who  were  said 
to  have  been  present.  And  this  we  do  most 
modestly  assert  without /ear,  or,  at  least,  without 
care  of  contradiction.  We  were  not  among  those 
unreasonable  people,  who,  from  having  seen  or 
heard  of  some  of  those  preliminary  practisings 
which  took  place  at  St  Johns  Wood,  near  Lon- 
don, were  disposed  to  ridicule  the  whole  attempt, 
because  of  certain  little  blunders  which  may 
have  taken  place  there.  We  knew  well  enough 
that,  as  the  old  proverb  sayeth,  '*  Practice 
maketh  perfect."  And  we  were  well  aware 
that,  if  the  rehearsal  of  the  most  admirably  per. 
formed  play,  concert,  opera,  or  oratorio,  had 
been  previously  attended  by  those  whom  the  ex. 
eellence  of  its  final  execution  has  afterwards 
wrapped  up  in  enthusiastic  admiration,  they  might 
have  laughed  in  ridicule,  or  winced  with  pain, 
at  the  performance  of  those  very  people  who, 
by  continued  practice,  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
so  much  delighting  them.  We  were,  therefore, 
readily  disposed  to  set  it  down  as  a  truth,  that 
those  who,  prematurely  judging  from  such  early 
efforts  at  St  John's  Wood,  were  led  to  augur  un- 
favourably  of  what  was  subsequently  to  take 
place  at  Eglinton  Castle,  were  *'  Fools,"  who, 
in  the  language  of  another  proverb,  <' should 
never  see  a  half.finished  work/'  They  might 
just  as  rationally  have  prognosticated  of  the  babe 
whom  they  saw  making  his  first  attempt  to  totter 
across  the  floor,  that  be  never  could  be  able  to 
ply  his  pins  as  a  pedestiinn ;  or  of  the  downy 
eaglet  of  the  aerie,  ibat  lie  a\iou\d  i^ever  have 
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the  power  of  moaniing  heavenward  to  meet  the 
8UD«  On  this  head^  fdl  we  have  to  shy  is,  that 
we  think  the  good-nature  and  courtesy  of  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton,  and  his  noble  and  gallant  knights- 
companions,  were  stretched  to  an  unnecessary 
extent ;  and  that  they  were  very  much  thrown' 
away,  in  suffering  the  admittance  of  any  portion 
of  those  who  may  be  called  the  foolish  and  im- 
pertinent of  the  public^  to  be  present  at  all  at 
any  of  those  preliminary  jousting  trials,  where 
ignorance  and  arrogance  were  so  sure  to  mani. 
fest  themselves,  at  first,  in  the  wicked  wanton, 
ness  of  premature  criticism  ;  and  afterwards,  by 
uncharitably  employing  themselves  in  abusing 
the  minds  of  others,  by  the  dissemination  of  their 
unfair  reports.  With  us,  however,  as  we  have 
already  said,  their  ill-omened  eroakings  had  no 
effect.  We  disregarded  them  all,  and  waited  pa- 
tiently, yet  with  great  eagerness  of  expectation, 
like  wise  men,  until  we  should  have  it  in  our 
power  to  judge  of  the  finished  work  on  the  ap. 
pointed  day. 

Having  received  an  elegantly  designed  card, 
of  large  dimensions,  with  a  most  appropriate 
Gothic  frame-work  represented  thereon,  sup- 
porting the  arms  of  Eglinton,  and  containing 
this  invitation  engraved  in  black.letter  char- 
acters— '^The  Earl  of  Eglinton  requests  the 
pleasure  of  's  company  at  the 

Tournament,  Banquet,  and  Ball,  at  Eglinton 
Castle,  the  28th  and  29th  August ;"  and  having 
engaged  ourselves,  about  that  time,  to  a  friend 
whose  ample  estates  are  some  dozen  of  miles  or 
80  from  the  town  of  A3rr ;  we  left  our  home,  with 
a  merry  friend,  one  fine  morning,  a  few  days 
previous  to  that  fixed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  Tournament,  in  order  to  take  our  departure 
by  the  coach  for  that  town.  Arriving  at  the 
ofiice  in  Prince's  Street  a  little  before  the  hour  at 
which  it  should  have  started,  we  were  astonished 
at  the  immense  pile  of  luggage  which  we  saw 
heaped  on  ,  the  street  in  order  to  be  packed 
upon  the  carriage.  When  Mr  Croal,  the 
coach-proprietor,  came  up,  he  was  so  much 
appalled  by  the  sight,  that,  apologizing  for 
the  delay  which  he  must  inevitably  occasion, 
he  informed  us  that  he  must  send  back  the 
coach  to  the  yard,  and  get  out  a  stronger 
one,  that  might  be  more  certainly  able  to  bear 
such  a  load  without  risk  of  breaking  down. 
When  this  more  potent  vehicle  arrived,  any  im- 
patience that  might  have  been  excited  in  us  by 
the  delay,  was  subdued  by  the  interest  which  we 
could  not  help  taking  in  the  ingenuity  which  the 
coachman  and  his  assistants  displayed  in  packing 
and  piling  the  various  articles  in  and  upon  it ; 
till  I,  and  my  companion,  and  two  ofiioers  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  had  all  of  us  placed  ourselves 
comfortably  on  the  hinder  seats,  could  no  longer 
see  those  in  front,  even  when  we  stood  up  to 
try  to  do  so.  We  felt  some  comfort  in  thinking 
that  the  superior  construction  of  coaches,  now- 
a-days,  admits  of  this  being  done  with  more 
safety  than  was  formerly  the  case.  Besides  all 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  trunks,  portmanteaus, 
band-l^;ces^  and  carpet*bags,  ifhich  are  usually 


attendant  upon  a  coach  fall  of  passengers  inside 
and  outside,  there  were  innumerable  white  deal 
boxes  of  all  manner  of  shapes  and  sizes.  Most  of 
these  were  ingeniously  suspended  like  sausages, 
on  strings  all  around  the  carriage ;  and,  to  crown 
all,  on  the  very  top  was  perched  a  wicker  cage, 
containing  a  great,  long-legged,  large-bodied, 
awkward-looking  pair  of  Chittagong  fowls,  be- 
longing to  a  curried  Indian  who  had  a  seat  in 
the  interior.  The  cock  not  only  seemed  to  know 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Tournament  as  well  as 
other  people,  but  to  think  that  he  was  to  be 
triumphant  there ;  for,  much  to  the  amusement 
of  all  who  beheld  him,  and  especially  to  the 
great  entertainment  of  the  idlers  who  were 
looking  on  in  the  street,  he  crowed  away  ao 
loudly  that  he  brought  some  of  the  sleepy  citi- 
zens of  Prince's  Street,  in  their  night-caps,  from 
their  beds  to  their  windows,  to  wonder  at  so  un- 
wonted a  summons.  Such  was  the  appearance 
of  the  coach  after  its  packing  was  completed, 
that  no  one  could  have  well  guessed  that  it  really 
was  any  such  four-wheeled  vehicle,  if  he  had 
seen  it  creeping  along  the  road  thus  burdened 
and  smothered  up. 

At  length  we  found  ourselves  in  motion,  and 
we  began  to  beguile  the  way  with  chat  and 
cigars.  Our  facetious  friend,  who  had  lately  lost 
two  valuable  silk  umbrellas,  by  their  having 
been  stolen  from  him  one  after  the  other,  had 
been  just  boasting  to  us  of  a  bran  new  cotton 
one  which  he  had  bought,  on  the  principle  that 
no  one  would  think  anything  so  common  worth 
the  purloining.  This  umbrella  he  had  laid  down 
on  the  uppermost  box  of  a  string  of  those  that 
hung  behind  the  back  seat,  and  were  thus  most 
marvellously  built  downwards  till  they  nearly 
touched  the  road.  As  we  were  journeying  on, 
one  of  the  officers  began  to  snuff  up  his  nose, 
and  to  wonder  where  the  smell  of  burning  and 
of  smoke  was  proceeding  from.  We  all  became 
immediately  sensible  of  it.  The  alarm  spread 
among  us,  when,  suddenly,  the  other  officer,  who 
sat  with  his  face  to  the  rear,  roared  out  to  oar 
friend — ''  Good  heavens,  sir,  your  umbrella  is 
on  fire  !" — and  there,  to  be  sure,  it  was,  biasing 
up  like  a  volcano,  not  only  to  the  manifest 
peril  of  the  box  on  which  it  lay,  and  on  which  the 
fire  had  already  caught  hold,  but  of  all  the  boxes 
o£  the  string,  yea,  even  to  the  risk  of  the  eoadi 
itself.  The  confusion  and  the  bustle  amongst 
us  of  the  rearward  of  the  coach,  to  get  the  fire 
extinguished,  was  indescribable.  One  gentleman, 
who  we  believe  to  have  been  a  bailie  of  atown,or 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  police,  began  to 
vociferate  loudly  for  the  fire-engines;  whilrt 
another,  whom,  we  have  reason  toihink,  waa  a  re- 
porter, took  out  his  pen,  paper,  and  ink-horn,  and 
began,  with  the  philosophy  of  a  stinc,  to  note 
down  the  circumstances  attending  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration,  altogether  forgetful  that,  if 
it  went  on,  he  and  his  record  most  pmsh  to- 
gether. The  fowls,  who  looked  down  upon  us, 
fluttered  and  screamed,  and  more  than  one  of  as 
shouted ;  but  the  intervening  pile  of  -^^  o-"^ 
the  roof,  which  left  ua  a9  ''BriUmtm  Mo  arte 
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diviiM,"  together  with  the  noise  of  the  coach, 
shat  out  both  the  scene  and  the  cries  from  those 
who  were  sitting  in  front,  nnconscions  of  our 
danger.  At  last,  after  various  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  extinguish  the  flames,  our  friend  be- 
thought himself  of  rubbing  the  blazing  umbrella 
against  the  wet  wheel ;  and  he  thus  most  fortu- 
nately succeeded  in  subduing  the  conflagration, 
but  not  until  the  deal  box  on  which  the  umbrella 
had  lain  had  been  nearly  burned  through,  nor 
nntil  each  section  of  the  paraplnie  itself  dis- 
played a  hug^  square  window  between  the 
whalebone  spars,  that  gave  it  the  most  ludicrous 
effect.  After  thanking  our  stars  that  we  had 
not  been  all  consumed,  and  thinking  how  much 
surprise  the  coachman,  and  those  with  him, 
would  have  manifested  on  arriving  at  the  next 
stage,  if  they  had  found  that  the  tail  of  the 
coach,  and  all  upon  it,  had  been  burned  off,  we 
began  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  found  that 
the  accident  musthave  been  owing  to  a  stray  piece 
of  ignited  German  tinder  having  found  its  way 
into  the  folds  of  the  umbrella.  The  adventure, 
then,  furnished  us  with  much  merriment  at  the 
expense  of  our  friend's  parapluie ;  and  when  an 
occasional  shower  compelled  him  to  hoist  the 
strange  uncouth-looking  instrument,  it  furnished 
110  less  entertainment  to  the  population  of  the 
different  villages  we  passed  through,  where 
every  one  had  turned  out  to  look  at  the  various 
coaches  and  carriages  that  were,  even  thus  long 
before  the  day  fixed,  passing  through,  laden  with 
guests  bound  to  the  Tournament. 

We  had  no  sooner  got  fairly  into  A3rr8hire^ 
than  we  became  much  interested  in  the  many 
pretty  young  persons  whom  we  found  anxiously 
waiting  by  the  wayside  for  the  coming  up  of  the 
coach.  We  do  not  mean  those  nice-looking  ser- 
vant girls  who  are  generally  pretty  numerously 
planted  at  the  different  hedge  inns  and  half-way 
houses,  who  come  out,  conscious  of  the  power  of 
their  own  charms,  with  what  we  call  in  Scotland — 
and  our  Scottish  poet,  Allan  Ramsay,  too,  calls — 
"  a  thievele99  eVrant,"  that  is,  Anglic^,  a  pre- 
tended errand,  to  inquire  for  some  parcel,  which 
."  the  mistress,"  either  truly  or  falsely,  did  or 
did  not  expect ;  and  all  this  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  leer  or  a  joke  with  the  coachman,  or 
with  any  pleasant  fellow  of  an  ouUide,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  enjoy  a  fractional  part  of  half  a 
minute's  small  flirtation  with  her.  No !  We 
mean  something  very  different  from  all  this: 
we  mean  handsome,  Trell-dressed  young  ladies, 
married  and  spinsters,  who^  all  along  of  the 
Tournament,  were  found  by  the  wayside — some 
on  foot,  and  ethers  in  carriages — some  attended 
by  husbands,  some  by  fathers,  and  some  by 
brothers — and  who  were  anxiously  waiting  at 
the  lodge  or  gate  of  every  gentleman's  seat  we 
passed,  and  at  the  embouchures  of  many  of  the 
by-roads  which  led  to  gentlemen's  seats,  and 
who  all  of  them  opened  in  succession,  as  the 
ooach  drove  up  towards  them,  in  eager  and 
clamorous  inquiries  after  their  boxes. 

*^  Oh,  coachman  !  coachman !  have  yon  a  box 
Arom  Mr  Blackwood'9  for  me  i"  cried  one. 


'^  Coachman !  coachman  !  my  box  from  Ma- 
dame Meyer !"  cried  another. 

"  Haven't  you  a  box  from  Madame  Devy  for 
me  ?*'  modestly  vociferated  a  third. 

'^You've  got  a  box  from  Maclennan  &  Sproat, 
have  you  not  ?"  shouted  another. 

'*'  Mademoiselle  Cercleron's  box,  addressed  to 
me,  coachman,"  authoritatively  demanded  an- 
other. 

"  A  box  from  Miss  Wotherspoon  for  the  two 

Misses ?  I'm  sure  you  have  it,  coachman^" 

lisped  out  two  sisters  at  once,  each  with  a  great 
emphasis  on  the  word  sure.  Whilst  the  brother, 
a  manifest  dandy,  twirled  a  pair  of  moustachoes, 
and  said — "  1  say,  coachee,  have  the  goodnese  to 
hand  downe  my  box  from  the  Albion  Cloth  Com- 
pany— it  is  of  the  last  impoortance." 

"  No  sitch  boxes  here  !"  replied  coachee. 

The  exclamations  of  the  two  ladies  and  the 
gentleman  being  in  Soprano,  contre-alto,  and  a 
sort  of  a  kind  of  bass,  made  what  musicians 
would  call  a  splendid  crash.  It  is  beyond  the 
power  of  mere  types,  without  the  aid  of  musical 
notes,  to  give  any  idea  of  it.  But  before  we 
could  well  catch  the  tune,  coachee  was  off. 
The  coach  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  sort  of  lottery- 
wheel  so  far  as  these  good  people  were  con- 
cerned ;  some  were  sent  home  from  it  filled 
with  wretched  disappointment  and  despair,  and 
we  imagined  the  dreadful  night  they  were 
doomed  to  spend;  whilst  others,  who  had  all 
the  luck,  were  rendered  supremely  blessed  by 
the  arrival  of  their  boxes,  and  could  so  little 
contain  their  joy,  that  they  clapped  their  hands 
and  danced  upon  the  very  road ;  and  we  thought 
that  we  saw  among  them  some,  whose  impatience 
seemed  to  be  so  great,  that  we  doubted  not  they 
would  stop,  ere  they  were  halfway  up  the  avenue, 
to  open  the  precious  box,  that  they  mighthave 
one  peep,  en  passant,  at  the  splendid  fancy  dress 
which  it  contained. 

The  bustle  in  Kilmarnock  and  Ayr^  even  on 
this  early  day,  was  very  great.  People  seemed 
to  have  crowded  into  these  towns  to  secure 
lodgings,  or  to  try  to  supply  some  deficiencies 
of  dress  which  arose  from  forgetfulness,  or  per- 
haps were  the  fruits  of  more  matured  thought. 
The  clamour  for  boxes  in  both  towns  was  im- 
mense ;  and  largely  as  the  coach  was  loaded  with 
them,  it  passed  our  comprehension,  great  as  it 
is,  to  understand  how  so  many  of  the  claimants 
were  supplied.  A  very  handsome  woman,  indeed, 
was  the  owner  of  the  box  that  had  so  narrowly 
escaped  the  jaws  of  the  devouring  element. 
Admiring  her,  as  we  must  confess  we  did,  we 
hung  down  our  heads  like  culprits  when  we  saw 
the  box  handed  into  her  carriage.  But  her 
thoughts  were  manifestly  more  employed  in 
fancying  the  fancy  dress  which  it  contained, 
than  in  regarding  the  effects  of  the  ravages  of 
the  fire  upon  the  lid ;  and  she  drove  off  with 
smiles  upon  her  beautiful  countenance,  carrying 
with  her  our  two  military  friends,  who  were  to 
be  her  husband's  guests.  The  crowds  of  gay 
equipages  and  figures  which  were  moving  about 
in  the  streets,  and  dn^mf  aionjj  tlae  roads,  gave 
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«ttffioi«nt  premise  of  what  might  be  expected 
when  the  great  day  of  the  Tonrnament  should 
actually  come.  For  our  parts,  after  our  arrival 
at  Dun  8  Inn>  at  Ayr,  a  post-chaise,  long  ag<o 
bespoke  for  us,  whirled  us  away  f^m  amidst  all 
this  noise  and  scramble,  to  comfort  and  quiet- 
ness under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  friend. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  as  to  the  small 
events  of  our  journey,  because  we  conceive  that 
our  readers,  who  had  not  the  happiness  of  being 
at  the  Tournament,  may  best  gather  some  no- 
tion of  the  hurry,  bustle,  and  excitement  that 
preceded  it,  and  that  oppressed  all  the  steamers, 
carriages,  and  coaches,  upon  all  the  roads,  that 
led  f^om  all  quarters  of  the  three  kingdom*, 
towards  the  great  centre  of  attraction — ^the  Tour- 
nament at  Eglinton  Castle — from  this  small  and 
isolated  specimen  of  what  occurred  to  ourselves 
on  our  journey  thither,  so  many  days  previous 
to  the  great  spectacle.  ExpedeHcrculem — ^which 
being  translated  for  the  unlearned,  may  be  well 
Miough  rendered  for  our  present  purpose — from 
our  adventures  and  perils  in  the  Ayr  coach. 
Judge  of  the  vast  sum,  the  '*  iottal  of  the  wholl*' 
sum  of  adventures  and  perils  which  must  have 
befallen  the  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  people 
who  came  from  all  quarters  of  the  three  kingdoms^ 
and.  we  may  say  also,  of  Europe,  to  be  present 
at  this  novel  and  interesting  spectacle.  He  who 
has  his  share  in  a  battle  can  only  tell — that  is. 
If  he  has  the  good  luck  to  escape  scot-free— of 
what  happened  to  himself  and  to  those  around 
him.  So,  of  course,  can  we  only  speak  of  what 
we  actually  beheld.  But,  limited  as  the  observa- 
tion of  one  individual  in  such  circumstances  must 
necessarily  be,  either  in  a  fight  or  at  a  tourna- 
ment, and  limited  even  as  was  the  observation 
of  us  fifteen  of  the  present  jury,  yet  the  faithful 
detail  of  what  we  did  see,  must  be  much  more 
successful  in  conveying  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
attendant  circumstances  to  others,  than  the  dry, 
concocted,  general  detail  of  the  mere  historian, 
who,  seated  in  his  closet,  with  his  little  stock-in- 
trade  about  him,  mashes  up  the  materials  of 
Others  into  a  sort  of  minced  calfs  head,  and  puts 
them  into  a  shape  to  be  settled  there,  so  as  to 
turn  them  out  cold  into  what  may  be  called  a 
presentable  dish.  This  is  our  only  apology  for 
%eing  somewhat  prolix  as  regards  our  own  adven- 
tures ;  and  now  having  made  it,  such  as  it  is,  we 
shall  proceed  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
scene  of  action. 

Never  did  farmer,  or  sportsman,  or  tourist, 
or  philosopher — for  his  crops,  his  game,  his  pic- 
turesque views^  or  his  atmospherological  obser- 
vations— so  narrowly  watch  the  sky,  and  the 
carry  of  the  clouds,  or  consult  the  barometer 
with  so  much  anxiety,  as  did  the  party  where 
we  were,  on  the  evening  preceding  **  the  great, 
the  important  day."  Various  were  the  fluc- 
tuations of  opinion  regarding  the  probable  state 
of  the  approaching  morning's  weather.  But, 
as  is  usual  with  all  mortals,  Hope— that  most 
pleasing,  flattering,  but,  at  the  same  time,  most 
deceitful  of  all  goddesses — threw  her  fasci- 
nating iilms  of  fancy  over  erery  one  of  us» 


Wt,  to  a  man,  yea,  and  a  wmmhi  too,  mitsd 
In  swearing  to  the  belief,  that  low  as  the  nsr« 
eury  might  be,  it  was  still  meet  propitiomif 
convex,  and,  consequently,  that  it  most  be  about 
te  rise ;  and,  accordingly,  to  bed  we  went,  bof- 
ging  ourselves  in  the  expectation  that  we  dioald 
a^rake  in  sunshine.  We  did  awake  in  saashlae ; 
we  awoke  not  only  with  our  eyes  dashed  witii 
it,  but  with  our  hearts  full  of  it,  for  the  morn- 
ing was  indeed  beauteous :  we  have  seldom 
seen  a  lovelier  or  more  promising  moraiDg. 
But,  experience  is  a  wise  teacher,  though  it  hath 
sometimes  fools  for  its  pupils.  However,  we 
were  no  such  fools  as  not  to  take  one  useful 
lesson  from  it  on  this  occasion;  and  as  the 
result  of  this,  we  therefore  say,  that,  for  our 
parts,  we  shall  never  again  trust  to  the  loveli- 
ness or  the  fair  promise  of  an  Ayrdiire  sun  on 
the  98th  of  August. 

But  eonfident  as  we  were  at  that  time  in  onr 
hopes,  away  we  whirled  with  two  friends,  vii., 
the  knight  of  the  rueful  umbrella,  and  a  certain 
well-known  Baronet,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  good  posters,  which  had  been  long  previously 
secured ;  and  we  soon  ran  through  some  thirteen 
miles  or  so,  that  lay  between  the  house  we  left 
and  the  town  of  Ayr,  where  we  found  a  capital 
breakfast  ready  for  us  at  Dun's  Inn.  We  bad 
overtaken  by  the  way,  and  passed,  many  curious 
rural  figures  and  conveyances,  all  of  whom  were 
manifestly  to  be  oonsidered  as  rills  which  were 
descending  from  the  mountains  and  glens,  and 
were  taking  their  course  towards  that  great  in- 
undation  of  human  l>eings,  which  was  that  day 
to  cover  the  park  at  Eglinton.  But  we  ne 
sooner  found  ourselves  in  the  mala  street  of 
Ayr,  than  we  felt  that  we  had  got  Into  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  population,  which  was  hurry- 
ing tumultuously  forward  to  swell  that  immense 
ocean  of  human  curiosity,  that  was  gatheiing 
its  mighty  waves  of  living  creatures  about  the 
lists.  Crowds  of  pedestrians  were  urging  to- 
wards the  terminus  of  the  Irvine  railway; 
whilst  carriages  of  all  descriptions  were  passing 
rapidly  through  the  town,  filled  inside  and  ont 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  clad  in  strange  an- 
tique, but  extremely  gay  attire. 

Our  impatience  began  to  prick  at  oo,  the 
moment  that  we  had  satisfied  the  prickings  of 
our  appetite  with  the  fresh  broiled  aalnoa  that 
was  put  down  to  us.  Our  horses  were  ordered 
out,  and  off  we  set.  As  we  went,  we  could  per- 
ceive that  the  whole  road,  so  far  as  we  eouM 
see  before  or  behind  us,  was  covered  with  carri- 
ages of  every  possible  description.  The  railway, 
like  a  vast  boa  constrictor,  had  awallewed  up 
those  thousands  of  pedestrians,  which  woild 
have  otherwise  rendered  our  road  extrsmely 
difficult  of  travel.  As  we  approaehed  Irvine, 
we  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  remh  ef 
the  port  were  decorated  with  flags  of  every 
possible  gaudy  hue.  But  when  we  had  ran 
through  the  whole  eleven  miles,  and  aetually 
found  ourselves  within  the  prednets  of  the  town, 
we  passed  under  the  fronts  ef  honeee,  i^iere 
every  window,  garret  skyiigfat,  and  eM,  wm 
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UUMXAH  Vf  people  of  botli  iexM,  all  dratMd  in 
their  bett^  and  all  eagerly  squeeiing  oat  tlieir 
bodies  and  straining  their  eyea  to  behold  the 
miraculoaa  stream  of  strangers  that  was  pouring 
in  upon  theni« 

But»  alas !  bj  this  time  there  was  something 
else  also  that  began  to  ponr  in  streams  as  waU 
as  the  strangers  :  the  rain  most  suddenly  and 
most  unexpectedly  descended  from  the  donds, 
as  if  it  was  as  eager  to  be  present  at  the  Tour- 
nament as  we  or  any  other  people  were.  We 
should  have  been  damped  by  it,  especially  the 
Baronet  and  I^  who  had  preferred  the  rumble  of 
the  carriage.  But  besides  our  ordinary  Mac- 
intosh, we  had  on  the  Macintosh  of  Hope,  who, 
though  she  has  no  patent,  makes  a  very  seduc 
ing  sort  of  article.  The  rain,  therefore,  had  ne 
effect  upon  us :  we  dashed  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  the  town,  jostling,  crossing,  and 
crashing  as  we  went,  in  the  full  expectation  that 
the  weather  would  soon  clear  up,  and  that  all 
would  yet  be  right.  We  felt  it  to  be  impossible 
that  an  affair  of  so  much  importance  could  be 
baulked  by  bad  weather ;  and  having  driven  to 
a  house,  taken  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  our 
friends,  who  was  to  be  a  performer  in  the  lists, 
we  secured  the  safety  of  our  baggage,  and  then 
proceeded  on  our  way  to  Eglinton  Castle. 

As  we  drove  out  of  Irvine  by  the  road  that 
leads  to  Lord  Eglinton's  gate,  we  felt  it  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  determine  whether  the  streams 
of  people  or  the  streams  of  rain  were  the  most 
remarkable.  Yet  if  it  had  been  possible  for  any 
one  to  have  seen  the  people  without  being  aware 
that  the  rain  was  falling  so  heavily,  he  could  not 
have  gathered  that  fact  from  the  conduct  or 
actions  of  any  one  individual  of  the  crowd. 
Umbrellas  were  up  in  abundance,  it  is  true  ;  but 
those  who  bore  them,  and  those  who  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  so  protected,  alike  walked  stifly 
and  sturdily  along,  with  a  look  of  determination 
that  shewed  they  were  not  to  be  turned  from  their 
present  purpose  by  a  little  drop  of  rain.  The*fair 
sex — wives,  old  maids,  and  maidens — were  aU 
dressed  out  in  their  best ;  and,  in  point  of  beauty, 
we  must  say  that  the  women  of  Ayrshire  turned 
out  that  day  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  Ayr- 
shire men — ^husbands,  fathers,  and  sweethearts 
-—the  highest  cause  to  be  proud  of  them.  The 
weather  was  not  unpropitious  for  enabling  us  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  this ;  for,  as  the  lasses  strode 
firmly  on  over  the  plashy  road,  with  kilted  coats, 
we  could  perceive  that,  whether  shielded  in  white 
cotton  and  leather,  or  more  prudently  and  eco- 
nomically exposed  bare  to  the  wet,  we  could 
gather  the  important  philosophical  fact,  that  the 
limbs  in  general  were,  for  the  roost  part,  such  as 
Diana  herself  need  hardly  have  been  ashamed  of. 
The  old  men  and  lads  had,  very  generally,  given 
obedience  to  the  wish  that  Lord  Eglinton  had 
expressed,  and  put  on  the  bonnet  and  plaid. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  good-looking  men, 
with  fine,  well-set-up,  athletic  figures.  We  could 
not  look  at  them  without  thinking  that,  but  for 
the  difference  of  a  single  generation  or  so,  the 
immortal  Bums  might  himsolf  tiav o  been  waUung 


along  with  them  in  the  self-samo  garb.  Fancy 
'led  us  to  imagine  that  we  beheld  many  a  Burns 
among  them;  and  certainly  we  never  felt  prouder 
of  our  nation  s  peasantry,  than  when  we  looked 
down  from  our  carriage  upon  the  endless  stream 
of  intelligent  countenances  that  moved  on  the 
footpaths  by  the  side  of  the  road,  along  which 
we  were  compelled  to  creep  very  slowly,  by  reason 
of  the  dense  crowd  of  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  mingled 
with  equestrians,  that  encumbered  the  way* 

We  must  confess  that  we  had  never  had  the 
happiness  to  be  at  Eglinton  Castle  before,  so 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  confined  to  the  view 
of  it  which  we  enjoyed  during  the  proceedings 
of  that  day.  Our  description,  therefore,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  applicable  to  the  locale,  must  be 
taken  as  the  description  of  a  stranger  who  has 
seen  a  place  for  the  first  time.  The  entrance  to 
the  park  brought  us  into  a  long  avenue  through 
a  wood  of  ancient  trees,  having  in  it  all  the  wild 
nature  of  a  forest.  It  was  at  this  time  that, 
most  appropriately,  we  overtook  that  fine  body 
of  men,  the  Irvine  Archers^  in  their  Robin  Hood 
sort  of  uniform — a  circumstance  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  wind  up  our  minds,  if  they  had  wanted 
winding  up,  to  the  full  romance  of  the  day.  Refer- 
ring our  readers  now  to  the  diagramic  wood-cuts, 
which,  with  no  pretensions  to  accuracy,  may  aid 
them  in  understanding  our  description,  we  may 
now  tell  them  that,  as  we  broke  out  from  among 
the  denser  wood  upon  the  more  open  lawn,  we 
began  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  large  well- con- 
ceived pile  of  the  castle,  seen  partially  through 
the  scattered  groups  of  trees,  with  the  broad 
banner  of  Eglinton  floating  bravely  from  its 
highest  tower.  At  a  little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  great  entrance,  some  crimson-coloured 
tents  presented  a  brilliant  effect.  Men,  in  fit- 
ting costumes,  and  finger-posts  at  different  parts, 
directed  the  endless  stream  of  carriages  and 
people  on  their  way — "  To  the  Tournament." 
We  crossed  a  long  and  very  handsome  bridge  at 
some  distance  from  the  castle.  This  led  us  over 
the  narrow  part  of  a  lake,  which  wound  away  to 
the  right,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  rising-ground 
on  which  the  building  stands ;  and  there  we  could; 
see  those  huge  wooden  erections,  newly  attached 
to  the  lordly  mansion,  which  were  prepared  for 
the  banquets  and  balls.  These  were  three  hun- 
dred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  by  forty-five 
feet  broad;  and  being  divided  into  a  banquet- 
room  and  a  ball-room,  with  a  saloon  between 
them,  were  capable  of  containing  about  two 
thousand  guests.  If  the  stories  told  of  their 
construction  be  not  true,  Mr  Pratt,  who  con. 
tracted  for  them,  has  been  sorely  belied.  It  was 
said  that  he  had  engaged  to  make  them  water- 
tight— and,  indeed,  what  was  to  be  the  use  of 
them  if  they  were  not  to  be  so? — and  we  were  told 
that  they  had  no  other  covering  than  some  old  sail- 
cloth, brought  in  a  hurry  to  the  spot  from  some 
sail-maker's  yard  at  Greenock  or  Port  Glasgow  I 

As  an  integral  part  of  the  great  chain  of  human 
beings — in  carriages,  onliorseback,  and  on  foot— 
with  whom  we  wer^  )Snked,  we  made,  in  obedience 
to  the  diroctioxx^  g||x]^Q«\.\>o^{xom\^m«V>time 
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received,  an  extensive  sweep  around  a  part  of  the 
more  open  park ;  and  theiv  we  threaded  through 
a  thin  screen  of  trees,  and  were  brought  at  once 
within  view  of  the  low  level  plain  in  which  the 
lists  were  placed.  It  lay  amidst  slopes  of  gently 
swelling  greensward,  the  upper  parts  of  which 
were  surmounted  by  groves  of  the  finest  and 
largest  grown  timber.  Now  it  was  that  we  be- 
held enough  to  make  us  altogether  forget  the 
age  we  live  in,  and  to  conjure  us  back  to  those 


times  when  the  spirit  of  chivalry  reigned  In  all  liis 
pomp  and  pride.  But,  dismounting  from  our  palfrey 
of  romance^  it  appears  to  us,  in  sober  common- 
place sense,  that  this  may  perhaps,  be  the  best 
time  in  which  to  give  a  description  that  may  pnt 
the  reader  in  full  possession,  as  well  as  our  poor 
descriptive  powers  can  put  him  in  possession^  of 
the  nature  of  those  lists  in  which  the  whole 
action  of  the  day  was  to  take  place. 


Pio.  I.— THE  GROUNDS,  &c. 


A,  Eglinton  Castle. 

B,  Temporary  Bonqaeting  Hall. 

C,  Tlie  Lists. 

D,  The  Barrier. 

F,  F,  F,  F,  Route  taken  by  the  company  on  their  way  to  the  Stands. 

G,  G,  G,  Enclosed  space  by  which  the  Knights,  fcc,  approached  the  Lists. 
H,  H,  Beautiful  slope  of  turf,  covered  by  30,000  or  40,000  people. 

I,  Grand  grove  of  fine  timber. 

K,  K,  K,  K,  K,  K,  K,  Park,  with  trees  in  groups. 

L,  L,  Beautiful  green  slope. 

M,  Purple  Pavilion. 
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Fio.  II.— THE  LIST?,  &c 


Ay  Lo«e  of  the  Qaeen  of  Beantj. 

B,  B  The  Barrier. 

C,  C,  C,  C,  Knighte'  PaviHooau 
D,D,  Piles  of  Laoces. 

E,  The  Quintain. 

P,  Pj  Rmg  Poeta. 

G,  Enoloeed  space  br  which  the  Knights  entered  the  Lists. 

H,  The  Queen's  Gallery. 

I,  I,  Open  Galleries. 

K,  Route  taken  by  the  company  on  their  way  to  the  Stands. 


A  stroDg  wooden  defence^  consisting  of  pali- 
aadoes  five  feet  high,  well  boarded,  enclosed  an 
oblong  space  of  strictly  level  gronnd  of  about 
three  acres  in  extent — its  length  being  650  feet, 
and  its  breadth  250  feet.  The  tilting  barrier 
ran  longitudinally  down  the  middle  portion  of 
the  centre;  it  was  also  of  wood,  and  its  length 
was  about  300  feet  and  its  height  about  i^  feet. 
On  the  eastern,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should 
eay,  southern  side,  were  erected  three  ample 
wriden  galleries;  those  to  the  right  and  left 
were  uncovered,  whilst  that  in  the  centre,  which 
was  called  the  gallery  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty, 
was  roofed  with  planks.  A  beautiful  loge  pro- 
jected from  the  front  of  it,  towards  the  Lists, 
which  was  destined  for  the  Queen  of  Beauty 
herself,  and  which  was  capable,  we  should  think, 
of  holding  thirty  or  more  persons.  The  gallery 
to  which  it  was  attached  was  seated  for  above 
800  people,  and  those  to  the  right  and  left  of  it 
for  about  600  each.  The  architecture  of  the 
front  of  the  galleries  was  extremely  elegant, 
being  in  the  Moresco  style,  with  tall,  upright, 
lancet-shaped  Gothic  arches,  richly  painted  and 
decorated  in  scarlet,  crimson,  and  gold.  The 
interior  of  the  principal  one  was  also  painted — 
the  seats  were  covered  with  crimson  cloth — and 
the  back  waU  was  ornamented  with  a  gorgeous 
antique  sort  of  velvet-looking  stuff.  The  seats 
rose  one  behind  the  other  backwards;  and  as  the 
roof  also  rose  from  over  the  back  or  uppermost 
seat  forwards,  it  nowhere  interrupted  the  view 
from  within,  whilst  the  front  completely  con. 
cealed  it  when  the  building  was  looked  at  from 
that  direction.  The  Queen's  own  loge  was  fitted 
up  in  the  most  royal  style  with  silken  curtains, 
and  draperies  of  crimson  damask  in  due  corres- 
pondence therewith.  The  pavilions  of  the 
knights  were  exUemely  gay^  mi  fasUoned  with 


the  greatest  possible  attention  to  those  models 
which  have  been  left  to  us  by  the  descriptions 
which  we  find  in  our  chroniclers,  and  by  the  iUu- 
minations  which  decorate  their  volumes.     They 
were  shaped  with  angular  sides  and  roofs,  from 
which    projected    those    quaint-looking    mock 
windows,  which  were  always  to  be  seen  in  those 
pavilions,  and  over  each  of  which  there  was 
placed  a  stiff  banner,  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  the  bearings  with  which  it  was  charged 
always  visible.     The  colours  of  the  Earl  of 
£glinton,  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament,  were 
azure  and  or ;  and  of  these  his  pavilions  and  their 
attendant  tents  were  composed.    They  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  entrance  to  the  Lists,  at  the 
western  end.    On  the  right  of  Lord  Eglinton 
stood  the  pavilion  and  tents  of  Lord  George 
Beresford,  the  colours  of  which  were  sable  and 
argent.     On  the  left  of  Lord  Eglinton  were  the 
pavilions  of  Mr  Jemingham,  gules  and  argent. 
Lord  Glenlyon's  tents  and  pavilions,  which  were 
azure,  gules,  and  vert,  were  erected  on  the 
right  of  Lord  George  Beresford's ;  and  to  the 
right  of  Lord  Glenlyon's  were  the  gules  and 
argent  pavilions  of  Mr  Lechmere;  and  to  the 
right  of  them,  next  to  the  galleries,  was  placed 
the  solitary,  sombre,  sable  tent  of  the  Black 
Knight.    The  gules  and  argent  pavilions  of  the 
Earl  of  Craven  occupied  the  centre  of  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  the  Lists ;  and  to  his  left  were 
placed,  in  succession.  Captain  Fairlie's,  gules 
and  azure ;  Mr  Lamb's,  azure  and  or  lozenge 
over  argent ;  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  Captain  Gage, 
and  Sir  Francis  Hopkins,  argent ;  and  to  Lord 
Craven's  right  were  Lord  Alford's,  azure  and 
argent,  and  the  Marquis  of  Waterford's,  argent 
and  sable.    It  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  net 
have  enumerated  aUthepavVllona  and  tents  of  the 
knights ;  bat  w%  l^v^  m^nUon^d  enough  to  give 
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some  notion  of  the  splendour  of  the  effect  which 
they  produced.  The  only  feature  that' we  think 
they  wanted,  was  the  trophy  of  arms  which  it 
was  customary  to  set  up  hefore  the  entrance  to 
each  knight's  pavilion^  with  a  squire  on  each 
side  of  the  shield,  habited  in  wild  dresses,  in 
some  degree  representing  the  animals  which 
were  his  supporters.  For  example,  the  shield  of 
Lord  £glinton  should  have  had  a  squire  on  each 
side  of  it,  habited  in  a  head  mask  and  dress,  so 
as  to  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  represented  the 
dragons  which  support  his  arms.  This  would 
have  added  a  few  more  features  to  this  most  in- 
teresting spectacle.  It  only  remains  for  as  to 
mention,  that  a  broad  layer  of  five  or  six  inches 
deep  of  saw-dust  ran  along  either  side  of  the 
barrier,  where  the  courses  were  to  be  run.  Op- 
posite to  the  centre  of  the  barrier,  on  each  side 
of  the  lists,  were  placed  the  two  upright  poles, 
with  a  string  across  between  them,  from  which 
the  rings  were  to  be  suspended,  for  the  exercise 
of  riding  at  the  ring ;  the  huge,  terrific,  giant, 
Grim  looking  figure,  the  quintain,  was  stationed 
towards  the  north-east  corner  of  the  enclosure ; 
and  at  either  end  of  the  lists  were  piles  of  painted 
lances. 

After  such  a  description  of  ancient  forms, 
gaudy  colours,  and  gay  gilifing  in  the  inanimate 
features  of  the  scene,  in  themselTes  presenting 
a  magnificent  coup^d'ail,  amid  the  green  herb- 
age  and  the  umbrageous  foliage  of  the  park,  we 
may  now  ask  the  reader  to  conceive  the  effect 
which  was  produced  by  the  multitude  of  human 
beings  which  gave  life  to  it.  At  the  time  we 
drove  np,  the  2000  seats  in  the  galleries,  where 
every  individual  was  visible,  were  almost  all 
occupied;  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  so  seated — and  certainly  nearly  every  one 
of  the  800  persons  who  were  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Queen  of  Beanty — ^were  attired  in  the  rich- 
est and  most  appropriate  costumes  of  ancient 
times,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  silks, 
satins,  and  velvets  of  the  most  splendid  hues — 
the  finest  furs — ^brilliant  armour — glittering 
gold — sparkling  gems,  and  still  more^  spariding 
eyes.  With  such  materials  of  drapery,  and  with 
the  loveliest  women,  and  with  some  of  the 
noblest  in  the  land,  was  the  Queen  of  Beauty's 
gallery  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  from 
back  to  front ;  so  that  the  sight  was  enough  ab- 
solutely to  bewilder  the  senses  of  the  spectator. 
If  we  hare  been  at  all  successful  in  conveying 
anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  reality  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  were  not  present,  we 
are  quite  sure  that  no  one  will  say,  that,  on  such 
a  spectacle  suddenly  opening  on  our  eyes,  as  we 
drove  down  into  the  little  plain,  where  it  was 
spread  like  a  fairy  vision  before  us,  we  were 
much  to  be  wondered  at  for  exclaiming  aloud 
with  admiration,  at  being  thus,  as  it  were>  fairly 
whirled  back,  in  one  moment,  to  the  days  of 
Froissart  and  the  ancient  times  of  chivalry.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  we  must  honestiy  confess 
that  such  was  the  fact. 

Haying  takm  our  plaoes  ia  tl«  gaUtij  of 


the  Queen  of  Beauty,  we  had  now  leisure  to  ob- 
serve, that  all  around  the  outside  of  the  liBtt, 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  surrounding  park, 
there  were  thousands  of  carriages  of  all  descrip- 
tions and  denominations,  laden  with  people,  ss 
well  as  equestrians  and  pedestrians  without  Bom- 
ber. But  byiar  the  finest  portion  of  this  part 
of  the  spectacle  was  that  presented  by  the  broad 
and  ample  slope  of  green  turf,  which  arose  with 
a  gentle  swell  from  the  plain  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lists,  and  stretched  to  either  side,  so 
far  as  considerably  to  outflank  both  ends  of  them, 
having  the  long  flat  eminence  above  it  crowoed 
with  the  huge  and  wide-spreading  trees  of  a 
large  grove.  On  that  green  slope,  between  the 
trees  and  the  plain  below,  there  might  be  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  people,  forming  a  sight  which 
was  absolutely  sublime.  Besides  all  these,  there 
were  dense  crowds  in  every  part  of  the  park, 
wherever  a  piece  of  vantage  ground  could  be  ob- 
tained, or  where  a  human  foot  could  find  a  rest- 
ing-place. And  the  remarkable  thing  was^  that 
not  an  individual  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  move 
from  the  place  first  occupied,  notwithstanding 
the  drenching  rain  to  which  all  were  exposed. 

From  our  present  position  we  could  now  see 
the  towers  of  the  castle,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half-a-milr  j  its  mass  rising  fron  the  oppoute 
bank  of  a  small  stream,  which,  having  its  origin 
in  the  lake  we  have  mentioned,  took  itS'  coarse 
down  through  a  gently  inclined,  little,  gnmsf 
valley,  towards  the  western  end  of  the  plain, 
where  the  lilts  were  placed.  The  view  of  the 
building,  with  its  broad  banner  floating  in  the 
breeze  from  its  summit,  and  the  figures  of  mm 
moving  about  among  its  battlemenUi — the  crisi. 
son  tents  on  the' lawn  ia  front  of  its  entranse 
court,  which  was  turned  away  from  us  ;  and  the 
long  paled-in  coarse,  which,  leaving  the  frost 
of  the  castle,  ran  sweeping  round  out  of  nght 
towards  the  bridge  we  have  already  nsentioMd, 
and  then  again  appearing  roond  the  back  of  the 
castle  to  the  eastward,  came  windings  down,  like 
a  long  snake,  on  the  hither  side  of  the  vallsf 
from  behind  the  noble  groves  of  trees  that  gate 
intricacy  to  the  park  in  that  direction,  sad 
crowned  the  sloping  bank  and  higher  groand 
that  extended  in  front  of  us ;  and  then  making 
one  bold  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  lists,  ap- 
proached them  in  one  long  straight  liiie->-*we  ssy 
that  all  this  had  a  magnificent  effect,  and  gave 
grand  note  of  preparation.  The  length  of  thk 
enclosed  course  we  should  suppose  to  be  nesily 
a  mile ;  and,  so  far  as  we  oould  see,  the  palisadoes 
on  its  sides  were  everywhere  pressed  upon  froei 
without  by  dense  crowds  of  eageriy  ejipeetoat 
spectators  throughout  its  wh(^  line. 

The  spirito  of  those  whe  were  in  the  Qnsn 
ef  Beauty's  gallery,  and,  we  donbt  net,  the 
spirits  of  all  those  who  were  present  in  the  ieU, 
were  gladdened  by  the  gradual  cessation  ef  the 
rain ;  and  we  had  not  been  long  ia  ear  plscei 
when  it  became  quite  fair,  so  that  our  h^ea, 
which  had  been  so  cruelly  sunk,  now  rose  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Time  dipped  away  witlmH  pi»- 
dueing  an/thing  lil^  •  soniinuMMMt  •(  *t 
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doingt  of  tbe  day ;  yet  there  was  bo  raeh  thing 
as  any  exhibition  of  eymptoms  of  tedium  or 
impatience  among  those  by  whom  we  were  sur. 
rounded  in  the  gallery :  idl  seemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently occupied  with  admiring  the  dresses  of 
those  around  them,  as  well  as  in  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  countenances  of  many  of  the 
distingui&hed  individuals  whom  they  had  not 
happened  to  have  seen  before,  or  in  dwelling,  as 
we  confess  that  we  did,  with  admiration  on  the 
lovely  features  and  forms  which  everywhere  pre- 
sented themselves  to  our  eyes*  This  was  an  oc- 
cupation which  might  have  kept  the  whole  of  us 
alive  for  many  a  good  hour.  But,  at  this  time 
it  was  that  the  programme  of  the  order  of  the 
procession  was  handed  about  for  sale ;  ;and  so, 
with  certain  corrections  now  made  upon  it,  we 
may  here  venture  to  give  it  as  tolerably  free 
from  error,  prefixing  to  it  the  account  of  the 
'  method  by  which  we  understand  that  the  cere- 
monial was  arranged  previous  to  the  procession's 
moving  from  the  castle. 

The  Procession  from  the  Castle  was  marshal- 
led in  the  following  order  :— 

The  horses  of  the  knights  and  esquires,  under 
care  of  the  grooms,  &c.,  were  arranged  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  entrance ;  and  the  retainers 
and  men-at-arms  on  the  left,  according  to  their 
priority  in  the  procession.  A  chamberlain  and 
a  trumpeter  were  on  each  side  of  the  door.  A 
•  depoty-marshal,  with  the  seneschal,  were  situated 
in  the  outer  hall.  A  chamberlain  was  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  inner  hall  or  vestibule,  and  at 
each  of  the  three  doors  leading  from  the  vesti- 
'  bule  into  the  three  principal  reception  rooms. 

The  knights,  esquires,  and  the  principal  per- 
.  fM>nages  forming  part  of  the  procession,  assem- 
bled in  the  three  abore^named  rooms,  and  were 
arranged  in  their  order  of  joining  the  procession 
by  tbe  deputy.marshals  and  pursuivants.  The 
deputy-marshal  called  from  his  roll  the  name  of 
the  first  person  to  head  the  procession — the 
chamberlain  at  tbe  outer  door  ordered  his  horses, 
retinue,  &c.,  to  advance-^the  chamberlain  sta- 
*tioned  at  the  inner  door  summoned  the  person- 
age so  named  to  take  his  place  in  the  procession. 
This  done,  the  party  rode  up  the  line  of  route 
to  a  given  point,  so  as  to  allow  a  space  for  the 
marshalling  of  the  whole  cavalcade.  This  order 
was  continued  until  the  whole  were  mounted 
•and  marshalled,  which  being  proclaimed  by  the 
chamberlain  and  trumpet  at  the  entrance,  the 
procession  proceeded  en  route  to  the  lists,  to  the 
sound  of  warlike  music  and  blasts  of  the  trum- 
pet.  The  line  of  march  was  kept  by  mounted 
men.at-arms>at  regular  distances,  assisted  by  the 
retainers  and  halberdiers  (on  foot)  of  the  Lord 
of  the  Tournament.  On  arriving  at  the  lists,  the 
procession  entered  at  the  principal  gate ;  and  af- 
ter  making  the  half  circuit,  the  King  of  the 
Tournament,  the  judges  of  the  field,  &c.,  with 
.their  attendant  knights  and  esquires,  were  dis- 
mounted and  marshalled  to  their  appointed  seats 
in  the  Gothic  gallery.  The  King,  Queen,  &c, 
having  assumed  their  thrones^  (to  which  the  lat- 
ter was  coAV^ed  la  a  coadi  and  four,)  a  pro- 


longed flonrish  of  the  tmmpeta  lummoned  the 
knights  and  esquires  to  pay  their  devoirs  to  the 
Queen  of  Beauty ;  and  the  whole  riding  again 
round,  received  from  their  ladies  the  favours, 
gloves»  scarfs,  &c.,  to  be  worn  in  their  helmets 
during  the  Tourney*  Another  blast  of  trumpets 
gave  notice  to  the  knights  to  retire  to  their  se- 
parate pavilions,  to  complete  their  arming,  and 
await  the  summons  of  the  herald  and  his  trum- 
peters. The  knights  rode  from  their  pavilions 
completely  armed,  after  being  assisted  to  their 
chargers  by  their  esquires,  and  took  their 
stations  on  the  ground  appointed  to  them,  when, 
tbe  trumpets  having  again  sounded,  the  herald 
of  the  Tourney  gave  notice  tSat  they  were  ready 
to  do  their  devoir  against  any  knight  who  might 
demand  the  combat.  On  this  the  knight  elected 
to  run  the  first  course  against  the  challengers 
left  his  tent,  armed  at  all  points,  and  riding  up 
to  the  gallery,  demanded  permission  to  make  his 
assay,  which  was  granted.  At  the  cry  of  "  Lais- 
sez  les  aller,"  the  trumpets  sounded  the  charge, 
and  the  knights  ran  the  appointed  courses. 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  Pro- 
cession reached  the  ground,  taken  from  the  of- 
ficial programme ;  the  only  digression  from  which 
was  the  circumstance  of  the  "  Queen  of  Beauty" 
and  attendants  being  conveyed  to  the  ground  in 
carriages,  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the  weather:—- 
Men^'Armgf 
indemi-ioits  of  armour  and  oostomei. 

JMtuicianff 
in  rich  costomei  of  silk— their  hones  trapped  and 

caparisoned. 

Trumpeteriy 

in  Ml  eostnnes— the  tnimpet  and^  hanner  nablaftODed 

with  tbe  arms  of  tbe  Lord  of  the  Toaraamenc 

BanneT'Bearen  qf  the  Lord  of  the  ToumamenL 

Two  Deput^'MarshAlSy 

in  costumes,  on  bones  caparisoned. 

Attendants  on  foot. 

The  EgUnton  Herald^ 

in  a  tabard,  richly  embroidered. 

Two  Pureuivantty 

in  embUsoned  surcoats. 

The  Judge  of  Peaee, 

Loan  SALTOuir, 

in  bis  robes,  and  beariof  a  wand,  en  a  borse  rlshly  i 

caparisoned* 

Retainerfy 

on  foot,  in  costumes^  carrying  heavy  steel  battle-axes; 

Officer  of  the  ffolherdiers, 

on  horseback,  in  a  suit  of  demi.4Lrmoar  with  a  gilt 

partisan. 

Halberdiers, 
on  foot,  in  Uteries  of  their  Lord  carrying  their  halberds. 

Men^at-Armst 

in  demi*suits  of  armour. 

The  Herald  of  the  Tournament, 

in  his  tabard,  ricUy  emblasoned  with  emblamatical 

devices. 

The  Knight  Marehal  of  the  Litte, 
Sir  CuABLBS  Laub,  Bart., 
Groom.       in  a  rich  embroidered  snrcoat,  and      Groom, 
embossed  and  gilt  suit  of  armour- 
bis  hone  richly  caparisoned,  &c 
Esqnire,  Bsqnire, 

Lord  Cbelssa.  Major  M'DowaU. 

Attendants  tfiU  KM§M  JAarMhal^ 
in  eoituoEMS  of  hla  ei^^'*'')  ^^^  white>  aad  cold. 
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Halberdiefs  ^ihe  Knight  Marshal^ 
in  liverlet  of  his  colouri,  witli  their  liAlberdi. 

Ladiet  Fititortf 
LADy  MovTOOMBRTy  Ladt  Jane  Momtoomert, 

Misa  Macdoxald, 

on  horMSy  ctpftritoned  with  blue  and  white  lilk,  em. 

broidored  with  ^Id  and  tiirer,  each  led  by  a 

groom  in  coetnme  of  their  coloart. 

The  King  efthe  Tournament^ 

Marquis  of  Lomdokderrv, 

Halberdier*       in  hU  robet  of  relvet  and       Halberdier. 

ermine,  and  wearing  hit 

coronet — ^his  horse  richly 

caparisoned. 

Esqnirr,  Esqnire, 

Colonel  Wood.  H.  Inrine,  Esq. 

^  Halberdiert, 

in  liveries  as  before. 

The  Queen  </  Beauty^ 

Groom.  LadtSeymouR,  Groom. 

in  a  rich  coetnme,  on  a  horse  richly  caprisoned — a  silk 

canopy  borne  oyer  her  by  attendants  in  costumes. 

Ladiee  Attendante  en  the  Queen, 
Jn  rich  costumes. 

Paffes  qfthe  Qucen^ 
in  costumes  of  her  colours 
Esquire^  Esquire, 

P.  Char terisy  Esq. 

The  Jeeter, 

in  a  characteristic  costume,  bearing  his  sceptre--on  a  * 

mule,  caprisoned  and  trapped  with  bells,  &c. 

Retainers, 

on  foot,  in  liTeriei  of  the  colours  of  the  Lord  of  the 

Tournament. 

The  Irvine  Arohere, 
in  coitumet  of  Lincoln  Green,  Black  Velyet  Baldric, 
Rondelle,  fcc 
Claude  Alexander,  Esq. 
Lord  Kelbume.  A.  Cunningham,  Esq. 

Sir  Robert  Dallas.  C  S.  Buchanan,  Esq. 

Captain  Blair.  Sir  A.  Hamlltoi^ 

Stuart  Hay,  Esq.  Capt.  Montgomerie. 

J.  Brownlow,  Esq.  J.  Burnett,  Esq. 

—  Hamilton,  Esq.  Hon.  J.  Strangways. 

Captain  Blane.  George  Rankin,  Esq. 

Retainers  of  the  Lord  of  the  Toumamant. 
Halberdiers  of  the  Lord,  In  liveries  of  his  colours. 
Man^t-Arms,        The  GoNFALoy,     Man.at-Arms, 
in  half-armour.        borne  by  a  Man       in  half-armour. 
at-Arms. 

The  Lord  qfthe  Tournament, 

Earl  of  Eolintok, 

Groom.        In  a  suit  of  gilt  armour,  richly        Groom. 

chased ;  on  a  barbed  charger-.-caparisons 

&c  of  blue  and  gold. 

The  Banner, 

borne  by  Lord  A.  Seyhour. 

Esquire,  Esquire,  Esquire, 

&  Dundas  Esq.   F.  Cavendish,  Esq.    G.  M*Doua],  Esq. 

Retainers  of  the  Lord,  as  before. 

Halberdiers  of  the  Knighi  qfthe  Gr\ffiny 

In  liveries  of  his  colours. 

Bifan-at-Arms,        The  Gonfalon,        Man-at-Arms, 

in  half  armour.         borne  by  a  Man        in  half^umour. 

at  Arms. 

The  Kfdght  qfthe  Griffiyi, 

The  Earl  of  Cravxn, 

Groom.  in  a  suit  of  engraved  Milanese  Groom. 

armour,  inlaid  with  gold ; 

on  a  barbed  charger— caparisons,  <cc. 

of  scarlet,  white,  and  gold. 

Esquire,  The  Banner,  Esquire, 

The  Hotu  borne  by  a  Man-at-         The  Hon. 

F.  Craven,  Arms,  F.  Macdonald. 

in  half  armour. 

Retaioerii 


Halberdiere  of  (he  Knight  qfihe  Dragon, 
In  liveries  of  his  colours. 
Manat-Arms,         Thb  Goxfalon,        Man.at.Am% 
in  half-armour.        borne  by  a  Man        in  half-armour, 
at  Arms. 
Knight  qfthe  Dragon, 
in  full  suit  of  German  fluted  armour  of  the 
period  of  Richard  II.,  white  barb 
steed,  caparisons,  &c.,  of 
black  and  white. 
Marquis  of  Wateeford, 
headed  by  Mr  MandeviUe  as  a  Friar, 
in  brown  russet,  cross,  beads^ 
book,  bell,  and  candle. 
Esquires, 
Lord  John  Beresford,  Lord  William  Beresford, 
Lord  Maidstone,  Count  Lewis  Ricardo, 
Sir  Charles  Kent,  Bart,  Captain  Lumley, 
Mark  White,  and  C.  Knight,  Bsqs. 
I^rd  Viscount  Ingestrie,  as  Turkish  Doctor. 
Halberdiere  qf  the  Knight  of  the  Black  Lion, 
Man-at-Arms,        The  Gonfalok,        Man-at-Arms, 
in  half-armour,        borne  by  a  Man-       in  haI£«nBe«r. 
at.  Arms. 
The  Knight  qfthe  Black  Lion, 
VlSCOUKT  Alford, 
in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour. 
Groom.      on  a  charger— comparisons  of  blue      Groem. 
and  white. 
Esquire.  The  Banner,  Esquire. 

The  Hon.  Mr  borne  by  a  Man-      T.  O.  Gascoi|tir, 

Cust.  at-Arms.  Esq. 

Retainers. 
Halberdiers  qfthe  Knight  of  the  GaeL 
Man-aUArms,      The  Govfalov,       Man-at-Arms, 
in  half-armour,  borne  by  a  Man-at-Aims  in  half-armeiir. 
The  Knight  of  Gael, 
VlSCOUKT  Glenltok, 
in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour, 
Groom.       on  a  barbed  charger-.»caparisona^       Groom. 
&C.  of  green,  bine,  and  crimson. 
Esquire,  The  Banner.  Esquln^ 

Sir  David  Dundas.  borne  by  a  Man  John  Balfour,  Es^. 
at  Arms. 
Retainers. 
Retainers  of  the  Knight  of  the  Dolphin. 
Man-at-Arms,       The  Gonfalov,       Man-at-Arms, 
in  half-armour.        borne  by  a  Man-       in  half-armour. 
at-Arms. 
The  Knight  qf  the  Dolphin^ 
The  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
Groom.       in  a  salt  of  engraved  steel  armonr,      Groom, 
inlaid  with  gold,  on  a  barbed 
charger— caparisons,  &c.  of 
Esquire.  scarlet,  black  and  white.  Eiqaire. 

The  Knight  qfthe  Crane. 
Lord  Cravstouv, 
in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour,  on 
Groom.       a  barbed  charger — caparisons,  itc.       Groom. 

of  red  and  white. 

Esquire.  The  Banner,  Esquiie. 

borne  by  a  Man-at-Arms. 

Retainers  qfthe  Knight  qfthe  Renn. 

Thb  Gonfalov, 

borne  by  a  Man-at-Arms. 

The  Knight  of  the  Ram, 

The  Hon.  Capuin  Gage, 

Groom.       In  a  salt  of  polished  steel  armour,       Grsom. 

on  a  barbed  charger.— caparisons, 

&c.  of  blue,  white,  and  crimson. 

Esquire,  The  Banner,  Esquire^ 

R.  Murray,  Esq.     borne  by  a  Man-    J.  Ferguson,  Sh- 

at-Arms. 

Halberdiers  of  the  Black  KnighL 

Man-at-Arms,         The  Gonfalon,        Man-at-Aimi, 

in  half-armour.        borne  by  a  Han-        in  haJf^mndtf* 

at-Anis. 
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The  Black  Knight. 

Mr  W.  LiTTLB  GlLMOUR, 

wiCboat  Etquires  or  Retainers,  and  with  no  derice 

upon  hit  shield,  clothed  in  a  snit  of  blaclc  armoar 

and  moonted  on  a  superb  black  hone, 

richly  caparisoned, 

The  Knight  of  the  Swartj 

Honourable  Mr  Jerkinohav, 

Groom*    in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour,  on     Groom. 

a  barbed  charger,  caparisons,  &c  of 

crimson  and  white, 

Esquire,  The  Banner,  Esquire, 

Capt.  Stephentoo.       borne  by  a  G.  Campbell,  Esq. 

Man-at-Arms. 

Halberdiert, 

in  emblazoned  costumes,  bearing  their  halberds. 

Retainers  of  the  Knight  of  the  Golden  Lion,  in 

li?eries  of  bis  colours. 

Man-at-Arms,  in    The  GoNFALoy,    Man-at-Arms,  in 

half-armour,   borne  by  a  Man-at-Arms.   half-armour. 

The  Knight  qfthe  Golden  LioHf 

Captain  J.  O.  Fairlie, 

Groom.       in  a  snit  of  richly  gilt  and  embla-       Groom. 

zoned  armour— caparisons,  &c  of 

blue  and  crimson. 

Page.  The  Banner, 

borne  by  —  Cox,  Esq. 

Esquire,  Esquire,  Esquire, 

H.  Wilson,  Esq.     Captain  Purves.       Captain  Pettat. 

Halberdiers  as  before — Retainers,  &c. 

Retainers  of  the  Knight  of  the  White  Rose. 

Body  Guard  of       The  Gonfalon,        Body  Guard  of 

Bowmen,  in    borne  by  a  Man-at-Arms.     Bowmen,  in 

Ancient  Ancient 

Costume.  Costume. 

The  Knight  qfthe  White  Roee, 

Charles  Lamb,  Esq. 

Groom.      in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour ;       Groom. 

on  a  barbed  charger — caparisons, 

&C.,  of  blue  and  gold  lozenge. 

Esquire,  The  Banner.  Esquire^ 

J.  Gordon,  Esq,    borne  by  a  Man-at-  R.  Crawfurd,  Esq. 

Arms. 

Retainers. 

The  Knight  of  the  Stag's  Jlead^ 

Captain  Beresford, 

Groom,    in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour ;  on    Groom. 

a  barbed  charger— caparisons,  &c., 

white  and  black. 

Esquire,  The  Banner,  Esquire, 

Lord  Maidstone,    borne  by  a  Man-at-   .»  Lumley,  Esq. 

Arms. 

The  Knight  of  the  Border, 

Sir  P.  JOUKSTOKE, 

Groom.       in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour ;      Groom. 

on  a  horse — caparisons,  &c., 

white  and  gold. 

Esquire,  The  Banner,  Esquire. 

Lord  DrAmlanrig.  borne  by  a  Man-at« 

Arms. 

The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Tower^ 

Sir  F.  Hopkins, 

Groom.      in  a  suit  of  polished  steel  armour ;       Groom. 

on  a  charger — caparisons,  &c, 

black  and  gold. 

Esquire.  The  Banner,  Esquire. 

borne  by  a  Man-at-Arms. 

Retaiiiers  of  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Rose. 

The  Gonfalon, 

borne  by  a  Man-at-Arms. 

The  Knight  of  the  Red  Rose, 

R.  J.  Lech  MERE,  Esq., 

Groom.      in  a  suit  of  fluted  German  armour;     Groom, 

on  a  barbed  charger — caparisons, 

kc,y  scarlet  and  white. 

Esquire,  The  Banner,  Efquire, 

_..  Corry,    borne  by  Corbet  Sxitu,  ^R.  Horlock| 

Esq.  Esq.  Esq. 

Retainers  of  the  Knight  of  the  Lion's  Paw. 


The  Gonfalon, 
borne  by  a  Man-aUArmi. 
The  Knight  of  the  lAmCs  Paw. 
Cecil  Boothbt,  Esq. 
Groom.       in  a  snit  of  polished  steel  armour;       Groom, 
on  a  barbed  horse — caparisons, 
&C.,  blue  and  crimson. 
Esquire.  The  Banner,  Esquire, 

borne  by  a  Man-at-Arms. 
The  Knights  Visitors, 
in  Ancient  Costumes. 
Swordsmen, 
in  characteristic  costumes,  on  foot,  each  bearing  a  two- 
handed  sword  on  his  right  shoulder. 
Bowuen, 
with  their  hoods  and  bows. 
The  Seneschal  of  the  Castle, 
in  his  costume  of  oflSce,  and  birring  his  \vand. 
Two  Deputy-Marshals, 
in  costumes ;  on  horseback,  as  before. 
Attendants  of  the  Deputy-Marshals, 
Chamberlains  of  the  Household, 
in  costumes  of  office,  each  bearing  his  key. 
Servitors  of  the  Castle, 
on  foot. 
Mbn-at-Arms, 
as  before. 

The  followiDg  were  the  rules  which  were  given 
out  as  those  to  be  observed  in  the  tilting  lists  :-— 

1.  No  Knight  can  be  permitted  to  ride  with- 
out having  on  the  whole  of  his  tilting  pieces. 

2.  No  Knight  to  ride  more  than  six  courses 
with  the  same  opponent. 

3.  It  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  and  mnst  be  distinctly  understood  by 
each  Knight  upon  engaging  to  ran  a  course, 
that  he  is  to  strike  his  opponent  on  no  other 
part  than  the  shield,  and  that  an  atteirU  made 
elsewhere  (or  the  lance  broken  across)  will  be 
adjudged  foul,  and  advantage  in  former  courses 
forfeited. 

4.  Lances  of  equal  length,  substance,  and 
quality,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  will  be  delivered 
to  each  Knight ;  and  none  others  will  be  allowed. 

Particular  attention  will  be  most  earnestly 
requested  to  be  paid  to  this  injunction,  for  the 
general  good  and  credit  of  the  tournament. 

N.B. — In  default  of  the  lances  being  splin. 
tered  in  any  course,  the  judge  will  decide  for 
the  atteint  made  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the 
shield. 

actions  worthy  of  honoub. 

1.  To  break  the  most  lances. 

2.  To  break  the  lance  in  more  places  than 
one. 

3.  Not  to  put  the  lance  in  rest  until  near  your 
opponent. 

4.  To  meet  point  to  point  of  the  lances. 

5.  To  strike  on  the  emblazonment  of  shield« 

6.  To  perform  all  the  determined  courses. 

actions  of  dishonour. 

1.  To  break  the  lance  across  the  opponent. 

2.  To  strike  or  hurt  the  horse. 

3.  To  strike  the  saddle. 

4.  To  drop  the  lance  or  sword. 

5.  To  lose  the  management  of  the  horse  at  the 
encounter. 

6.  To  be  unhoTged— the  greatest  dishonour. 

7.  Ail  lances  brok®^  ^7  v^rlking  below  the 
girdle  to  be  cliftnlVoive^* 
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ACTIONS  MOST  tTOBTHY. 

1.  To  break  the  lance  in  many  pieces. 

AT  THE  TOURNEY  OB  BARRIER. 

1.  Two  blows  to  be  given  in  passings  and  ten 
at  the  encounter. 

These  rules  are  very  much  taken  from  those 
of  ancient  times ;  and  hence  may  be  estimated 
the  absurdity  of  those  wiseacres  who  seemed  to 
consider  the  combat  as  altogether  naughty  and 
the  whole  thing  ridiculous^  because  no  one  was 
unhorsed  by  bis  adversary.  Now,  we  apprehend 
that  of  tilting  there  were  two  different  degrees 
-^the  first  was  that  tilting  of  courtesy,  of  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  proceedings  at  Eglinton 
Castle  to  give  a  specimen.  In  the  olden  time, 
no  piece  of  courtesy  could  be  greater  than  that 
of  one  knight  offering  to  break  a  spear  with 
another.  The  utmost  intention  of  such  an 
encounter,  was  to  break  a  spear  by  pushing  it 
against  the  adversary's  shield ;  and  to  prevent 
anything  like  the  risk  of  either  party  being 
unhorsed,  the  spears  were  always  made  of  brittle 
wood,  and  they  wer^^  moreover,  not  unfrequently 
out  partly  through,  so  as  to  ensure  their  break, 
ing  the  moment  they  were  properly  planted 
against  the  opponent's  shield  or  armour.  The 
point,  moreover^  was  not  sharp,  but  it  termin- 
ated in  a  broad,  flat  piece  of  the  wood  of  which 
it  was  formed,  called  the  crotchet,  which  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  lance  that  the  button 
does  to  the  foil.  Now  these  were  precisely  the 
lances  with  which  the  tilting  at  Eglinton  was 
performed,  and,  therefore,  he  who  looked  for 
the  unhorsinic  of  the  combatants — and  still  more, 
he  who  looked,  as  we  verily  believe  eome  did, 
to  see  some  of  them  pierced  through  and  through 
their  armour— were  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
blood-thirsty.  The  second  style  of  tilting  of 
old,  was  that  with  the  ashen-shaft — a  tough 
instrument^  which,  instead  of  the  crotchet  .at  its 
amaUer  extremity,  had  three  iron  prongs,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches  long,  each 
prong  being  blunt  at  the  point,  so  that,  whilst 
they  were  less  likely  to  slip  off  the  shield  or 
crest,  there  was  no  risk  of  their  penetrating 
either.  The  object  of  this  amusement  was  to 
unsaddle  and  unhorse  the  adversary;  and  al- 
though it  likewise  was  always  practised  in  good 
humour,  the  falls  produced  by  it  were  not  un- 
frequently  fatal  from  the  concussion.  It  was 
said  that  Lord  Waterford  had  expressed  himself 
especially  desirous  of  having  a  few  courses  with 
the  ashen.shaft — and  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of 
us  who  were  spectators,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  could  not  have  been  indulged.  The  third 
and  superlative  degree  of  tilting  was  that  when 
they  fought  with  grounden  points  of  steel,  a 
method  which  was  resorted  to  in  cases  of  duel ; 
and  if  the  challenge  was  to  the  outrance,  the 
knights,  when  their  lances  were  shivered^  or 
rendered  useless^  dismounted  and  fought  on  foot 
with  their  battle  axes,  hewing  at  each  other 
with  might  and  main,  till  the  armour  of  both 
was  frequently  hacked  off  piece  meal— and  when 
one  or  both  were  rolled  on  the  ground^  tho 
poignard  was  frequently  retorted  to;  and  if  the 


Sovereign,  if  presenti  or  the  King  of  the  Toania- 
ment,  did  not  throw  down  his  warder  tastopths 
combat,  it  always  ended  in  the  death  of  one  er 
other  of  the  knights.  But  the  tournament  at 
Eglinton  being,  as  we  hmve  already  said,  a  gentle 
and  courteous  passage  of  arrns^  it  was  just  as 
reasonable  to  expect  that  mischief  should  be  done, 
as  it  would  be  for  any  one  to  go  to  that  most 
interesting  exhibition  of  the  scholars  of  Mr 
Roland,  the  fencing  master,  which  takes  place 
periodioally  in  our  Assembly  Rooms  in  Georgs 
Street,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  one  out  of 
every  pair  of  the  youths  who  fence  together, 
run  through  the  body  with  the  foiL 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Eglinton  Tour- 
nament, and  one  which  would  have  wmrmed  the 
very  heart  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or  any  other 
such  antiquary,  was  the  circumstance  that,  not 
only  was  all  the  armour  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship  and  of  genuine  antiquity — someof  it 
being  as  old  as  the  time  of  Richard  II. — but  there 
was  hardly  one  suit  of  it  that  had  not  some  in- 
teresting history  attached  to  it.  Why  is  Sir 
Waiter  not  alive  to  be  the  chronicler  of  the 
Eglinton  Tournament  I  How  eloquently  would 
he  have  revelled  in  all  the  historical  recollect 
tions  which  every  fragment  of  the  armour  used 
at  it  would  have  conjured  up  in  his  mind !  That, 
for  instance,  of  Lord  Craven  was  particularly 
remarkable.  It  was  of  the  purest  blne-bumished 
Milan  steel,  decorated  with  gold  studs  or  rivets, 
and  curiously  inlaid  with  the  same  metalj  in  aa 
exquisitely  wrought  arabesque  pattern.  It  ^une 
from  the  Manorial  Hall  of  Hylton  Castle,  and  it 
was  the  armour  worn  by  the  Baron  Hylton  at 
the  Battle  of  Creasy.  The  casque  or  hebnet 
weighed  nearly  forty  pounds.  Yet,  may  we  re- 
mark, touching  the  weight  of  the  helmets,  that  we 
learned  from  some  of  the  knights  themselvei» 
that  the  casque  was  the  only  part  of  the  armour 
which  they  felt  at  all  oppressive,  if  worn  for  any 
length  of  time.  But  as  it  was  never  worn  in 
former  days  except  when  the  knight  was  acta- 
ally  in  action,  either  in  battle  .or  in  the  lists, 
the  weight  was  of  less  consequence.  As  for  the 
rest  of  the  pieces  of  the  armour,  it  is  a  curioss 
fact  that  there  was  hardly  a  pieoe  of  any  suit  it 
the  Eglinton  Tournament,  which  was  not  foaod 
to  be  too  small  for  the  man  that  was  destined  to 
wear  it. 

After  these  explanations,  we  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  employ  some  of  the  time,  whikt  we 
are  waiting  in  the  gallery  till  the  show  bifiiis, 
in  expressing  our  Indignation  at  what  we  hold  to 
be  the  unfair  and  brutish  tone  which  eome  of  tbe 
productions  of  the  press  have  displayed  in  com- 
menting on  the  Eglinton  Tournament.  Whe- 
ther it  was  prudent  or  otherwise,  for  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton  to  incur  so  great  an  expense  for  anj 
such  object,  is  a  private  question,  whidi  aiecti 
him  alone^  and  it  is  therefore  a  question  with 
which  the  public  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
do.  But  that  question  being  thus  disposed  of, 
we  maintain  that  the  public  are  in  all  respects 
nations  to  hiob    If^torasd 
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aiMMtmi  ai  tHat  of  tHi  Tonmament,  he,  at  it 
will  be  admitted  by  all  educated  minds  to  be, 
no«t  intereating^  matt  it  not  be  a  greater  subject 
of  interest  to  be  permitted  to  look  upon  an  ac« 
eurate  painting  of  such  a  thing  ?  But  if  these 
propositions  be  admitted,  must  we  not  feel  a 
tenfold  interest,  and  a  tenfold  gratitude  to  that 
noble  and  liberal  individual,  vho,  at  an  enormous 
expense  and  trouble  to  himself,  actually  pro* 
duces  the  real  spectacle,  with  all  its  living  and 
moving  actors  and  gorgeous  accompaniments,  in 
bodily  presence  before  us  ?  And  when  we  take 
into  account  the  immense  time  which  was  neces- 
sarily consumed  in  the  preparations,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  all  the  world,  of  all  ranks 
and  stations,  were  invited  and  provided  for,  so 
that  every  one  could  see  the  whole— the  magni* 
iieent  scale  on  which  everything  was  done^-the 
princely  manner  in  which  provision  was  made 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests— and  the  in- 
defatigable courtesy  which  was  exhibited  to  all 
by  the  Earl^  and  every  one  belonging  to  him, 
under  circumstances  the  most  trying  that  could 
well  be  conceived,  we  must  say  that  nothing,  in 
the  least  degree  to  be  compared  with  it,  has  been 
done  in  modern  times.  Little,  indeed,  do  we 
envy  the  feelings  or  the  taste  of  that  man  who, 
after  partaking  of  all  this,  could  convert  so  much 
honey  into  waspish  gall,  to  be  ejected  in  some 
vulgar,  ignorant,  and  poisonous  paragraph.  We 
who,  Crod  wot,  are  much  more  accustomed  to 
stand  up  for  the  peasant  than  the  peer,  cannot 
forget  that  the  luxurious  and  uncontrolled  ex- 
penditure of  the  rich,  however  injurious  it  may 
be  to  themselves,  must  always  go  to  give  better 
bread  to  the  industrious  poor ;  and  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  immense  expenditure  of  money  which 
the  Eglinton  Tournament  must  have  cost  and 
occasioned,  and  the  thousands  of  the  industri- 
ous classes  who  must  have  benefited  thereby, 
we  cannot  help  saying,  that  if  those  noblemen 
who  can  afford  so  large  an  expenditure,  without 
at  all  injuring  their  private  fortunes,  shall 
emulate  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  and  give  us  simi- 
lar exhibitions  at  proper  intervals,  it  will  be  a 
consequence,  in  our  opinion,  by  no  means  to  be 
grieved  at,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  go  any  dis- 
tance to  be  present.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  think  that  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  has  well 
earned  that  honourable  tribute  which  we  under- 
stand is  proposed  to  be  paid  to  him  by  giving 
him  a  piece  of  plate ;  and  although  our  purse  is 
anything  but  well  lined,  we  shall  be  proud  to 
give  our  guinea  towards  so  laudable  an  object. 

But  now  the  attention  and  the  expectation  of 
the  spectators  begin  to  be  awakened  by  the  ocoa. 
aional  appearance  of  a  squire,  or  a  man-at-arms, 
riding  down  from  the  castle  in  the  road  between 
the  palisadoes  towards  the  lists,  in  full  and  cor* 
rect  costume,  his  horse  ventre  a  terre,  on  some 
errand  of  haste  from  the  knight  whose  colours 
be  wears.  Our  anxiety  was  every  moment  in- 
ereasing,  and  all  eyes  and  eye-glasses  began  to 
be  eagerly  directed  towards  the  distant  platform 
in  front  of  the  castle.  We  availed  ourselves  of 
our  pocket  talot^pe^  and  through  it  we  per- 


eeived  the  flattering  of  gaady  bannori  and  pen* 
nous,  the  pawing  and  prancing  of  richly  capari- 
soned horses,  the  waving  of  plumes,  and  the 
glittering  of  armour.  Occasionally  a  rider  would 
shoot  suddenly  forth  from  the  crowd  like  a 
meteor,  unwillingly  carried  off  by  the  ungovern- 
able impetuosity  of  his  horse,  and  pursuing  a 
course  lijke  thatof  aeomet  among  the  purple  tents, 
and  among  the  trees  of  the  lawn,  he  would  come 
curving  round  again  as  he  gradually  gathered  the 
mastery  of  the  animal.  It  was  now  about  three 
o'clock,  and  the  sky  began  to  blacken,  and  the 
clouds  to  lower  most  portentously.  The  ques- 
tion came  to  be— and  it  was  a  most  anxious  one 
— Whether  will  the  rain  or  the  procession  come 
first  ?  But,  alas !  it  was  seen  settled ;  for,  in 
aboot  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  juit  as  with  our 
glasses  we  could  see  that  the  procession  was 
getting  into  order  of  march,  down  came  the  rain 
in  a  heavy  and  determined  fall.  There  was  not 
a  soul  present — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
some  of  those  jaundiced  gentlemen  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded — who  did  not  feel  deep  dis- 
appointment; and  whose  disappointment,  more- 
over, was  not  deeper  on  account  of  his  sympathy 
with  that  of  Lord  Bglinton.  Speculation  was,  of 
course,  immediately  abroad,  as  to  whether  the 
Tournament  would  now  go  on  at  all.  In  pru. 
dence,  perhaps,  it  ought  to  have  been  delayed ; 
but  Lord  Eglinton  being  desirous  of  keeping  his 
word  with  the  people — many  of  whom  had  come 
from  great  distances  to  see  the  spectacle — like  a 
true  knight,  who  never  fails  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  his  vow,  determined  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  should  proceed  at  all  hazards. 

Accordingly,  the  distant  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  other  martial  instruments,  now  came  faintly 
upon  the  breeze ;  and  we  could  behold  the  on- 
ward movement  of  the  column  of  the  procession, 
from  the  platform  before  the  castle,  in  a  westerly 
direction.  The  successive  groups  of  horsemen 
disappeared  towards  that  point  of  the  compass, 
whilst  fresh  bodies  were  continually  following  ; 
and,  long  ere  the  whole  had  left  the  castle  gates> 
the  trumpets  were  heard  sounding  with  greater 
strength ;  and  the  head  of  the  column  of  march, 
which  had  swept  over  the  bridge,  and  round  by 
the  palisadoed  road  on  the  bank  to  the  east  of 
the  edifice,  began  to  reappear  from  among  the 
trees  of  the  park,  between  us  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  little  valley  where  the  rill  ran.  The 
crowds  which  cumbered  the  back  of  the  palisa- 
does were  so  great,  that,  at  the  distance  they 
were  then  at  from  us,  we  could  only  see  the 
fluttering  banners  and  pennons,  and  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  the  horsemen ;  but  the  increas. 
ing  clangor  of  the  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  gave  sufficient  note  of  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  line  of  march.  By  and  by,  we 
began  to  discover  that  a  number  of  carriages 
preceded  the  procession ;  and,  as  these  came  at 
a  quicker  pace,  an  universal  suspicion  arose  that 
the  spectacle  was  thus  to  be  curtailed  of  its  fairest 
features,  and  that  these  vehicles  carried  the 
Queen  of  Beauty  and  the  other  ladies ;  who,  since 
they  were  preveiit%d  ^7  ^^  weather  firom  riding 
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with  tbe  knight«»  were  naturally  desirous  to  be 
seated  in  the  gallery  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Our  attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  as  they 
entered  the  lists.  In  one  carriage  was  Lady 
Seymour,  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  a  title  to  which 
nature  has  giren  her  ladyship  the  roost  indis- 
putable right.  She  was  richly  and  roost  appro- 
priately attired,  with  her  crown  upon  her  head  ; 
and  there  was  a  mingled  mildness,  and  modesty, 
and  dignity  in  her  dark  blue  eye,  that  com- 
manded the  willing  homage  of  all  hearts.  For 
our  parts,  if  any  knight  had  been  so  hardy  as  to 
deny  that  she  was  the  most  peerless  princess  in 
the  universe,  we  should  ourselves  have  been 
ready  to  have  tossed  our  gauntlet  over  the  gaL 
lery — to  have  descended  into  the  lists — to  have 
armed  and  mounted  in  support  of  her  unrivalled 
pretensions^and  to  have  maintained  them  with 
grounden  spears  to  the  outrance.  The  Queen 
and  her  ladies  immediately  took  their  places  in 
the  lege  appropriated  for  her;  and  there,  as 
the  silken  curtains  were  drawn  around  them  to 
defend  them  from  the  wet  which  would  have 
otherwise  blown  in  upon  them,  we  also  thanked 
our  stars  that  we  were  relieved  from  the  over- 
whelming blaze  of  that  galaxy  of  beauty,  to  look 
upon  which  unmoved  required  more  of  the  copper 
coating  of  modern  dandyism  than  we  are  pos- 
sessed of. 

The  carriages  were  now  cleared  away,  and 
the  procession  began  to  advance  towards  the  en- 
trance to  the  lists,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
people.  We  have  seen  many  fine  spectacles, 
and  processions  in  our  days ;  but  we  are  prepared 
to  contend  that  no  spectacle  or  procession  of 
modem  times,  not  bating  that  of  a  coronation 
itself,  ever  came  within  many  degrees  of  this  as 
to  splendour.  One  only  that  we  have  beheld, 
exceeded  it  in  interest ;  and  that  was  the  pro- 
cession of  the  forty  or  fifty  thousand  grateful 
hearts,  who,  full  of  joy  for  the  gift  of  Reform, 
which  their  determination  hdd  wrenched  from 
an  unwillingHouseof  Peers,  assembled  in  triumph 
in  Bruntsfield  Links,  and  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  10th  day  of  August, 
1832.  Alas !  how  that  great  modern  charter  of 
our  liberties  has  since  been  worm-eaten,  almost 
to  caddis,  by  the  reptiles  of  Toryism !  But  this 
is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  such  dis- 
agreeable reflections.  Let  us  not  embitter  our 
feelings,  therefore,  by  any  such  thoughts. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
body  of  stalwart  men-at-arms  who  led  the  pro- 
cession, and  filled  up  some  other  parts  of  it,  in 
their  ham-pans,  or  iron  skull-caps,  and  their 
back  and  breast  pieces,  and  mounted  on  their 
great  heavy  horses,  was  most  striking*  So  was 
that  of  the  halberdiers,  and  bearers  of  two- 
handed  swords.  The  banners,  and  the  em- 
blazoned coats  of  the  heralds,  were  splendid. 
Lord  Saltoun,  as  Judge  of  the  Peace,  was  most 
appropriately  dressed  in  a  black  robe,  and  looked 
his  character  well.  But  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  •  the 
Knight  Marshall  of  the  Lists,  with  his  silken 
surcoat,  richly  embroidered  with  his  emblazon- 
ments over  a  very  fine  suit  of  armour,  was  per- 


haps one  of  the  best  and  most  correctly  drened 
figures  of  the  whole  pageant ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself,  throughout  the  whole 
affair,  proved  that  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry 
was  thoroughly  in  him,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  prevw  chevalier  of  ancient  days. 
After  him  came  the  beautiful,  richly  caparisoned 
palfreys  of  the  ladies,  led  by  squires ;  hut,  ahis! 
with  empty  saddles.     The  most  gorgeous  person 
of  all  was  certainly  the  Marquis  of  Londondeny, 
with  his  crown  upon  his  head,  as  King  of  the 
Tournament,  and  his  rich  purple  velvet  ro\)e 
trimmed  with  ermine,  which  covered  the  whole 
hind  quarters  of  the  animal  he  rode,  and  swept 
the  very  ground.    We  have  noticed,  in  some  of 
the  printed  accounts  of  the  Tournament,  certain 
reflections  on  the  manner  in  which  he  mana^ 
his  horse.     These,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,   display   the  grossest  ignorance,  if  not 
malevolence  in  their  authors,  whom  we  strongly 
suspect  to  have  been  some  of  the  disappointed 
tailors  who  had  not  been  called  upon  to  funwh 
anything  for  the  show,  and  who  never  crossed  a 
horse  but  to  ride  to  Brentford.    Nothing  conld 
have  been  more  graceful,  nothing  could  hare 
displayed  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  equi- 
tation, than  the  manner  in  which  his  Lordship 
made  his  horse-passage   across  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  loge  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty;  and 
this  we  will  maintain  in  the  lists  against  all 
comers,  excepting  always  those  miscreant kmgj* 
of  the  needle  and  thimble,  who  have  so  disgraced 
themselves  by  these  calumnies.    The  Jester  was 
well  enough  as  to  costume,  but  very  sorry  and 
vulgar  in  his  wit.     We  think  that  this  character 
was  the  only  thing  like  a  failure  in  the  whole 
matter.    We  do  not  blame  the  gentleman  who 
did  it,  because   we  think   that  he  was  mani- 
festly out  of  his  element.     It  should  have  hees 
supported  by  some  wag  of  quality,  who  ««'^ 
have  had  no  fear  of  exercising  the  privilege  o^ 
the  cap  and  bells  at  the  expense  of  the  men  witk 
whom  he  was  in  daily  intimacy,  and  with  who« 
various  tempers,  dispositions,  and  histories  he 
was  well  acquainted.    We  understand  that  tt: 
gentleman  was  a  wit  and  an  artist,  and  he  but 
be  very  clever  in  both  these  capacities ;  but  tfc« 
cleverest  man  on  earth,  without  the  requisites »« 
have  mentioned,  would  have  found  himself  ^ 
fault  on  such  an  occasion.     His  best  joke  «• 
his  remark   after  the  first    ineffectual  career. 
when  he  rode  past  the  gallery,   crying— "H<^ 
ho  !  if  the  Ayrshire  eagles  look  to   dine  to^J 
upon  a  dead  knight,  they  will  be  long  enon?^ 
before  they  find  one."    And  again,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford  was  mounted  preparato»T 
to  tilting,  he  took  out  a  sketch-book,  and  v^ 
that  "  he  was  about  to  make  an  Irish  scripttfi* 
sketch — the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  head  i^^ 
a  charger."     The  rest  of  his  flashes  appeared  t» 
us  to  be  flashes  in  the  pan.    The  Barl  of  £gli«** 
the    Lord    of   the    Tournament    liimadf^  ^ 
armed  most  magnificently,  man  and  hon^  ' 
a  full  suit  of  embossed  and  splendidly  ^  ^ 
mour,  the  caparison  of  his  horse  bein^  theii^ 
possible  blue  satin  and  cloth  Qf  gold*  Thefi"' 
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Helmets^  and  the  ehields  of  all  the  knights,  were 
borne  each  by  a  separate  esquire,  till  they  were 
called  upon  to  arm  them  for  the  tilting.  Most 
of  the  knights^  therefore^  rode  in  their  cowls ; 
but  when  Lord  Eglinton  entered  the  lists^he 
wore  a  velvet  bonnet  of  antique  cut^  with  a  plume 
in  it^  with  which  he  acknowledged  the  plaudits 
of  the  spectators  with  the  most  graceful  courtesy. 
Every  one  admired  the  perfect  equanimity  he 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  the  trying  disappoint- 
ment that  had  arisen  from  the  weather  and  its 
consequences  ;  and  he  carried  off  with  him  the 
affections  and  the  sympathies  of  all  present. 
The  effects  produced  by  the  gonfalons  or  ban- 
ners^ which  were  borne  before  the  several 
knights,  each  exhibiting  their  coats  armorial^ 
together  with  the  large  groups  of  gay-looking, 
and  correctly  dressed  esquires  and  other  horse- 
men, who  formed  the  cortege  of  each  of  them 
respectively,  all  mounted  upon  horses  of  the 
first  breed  and  spirit,  was  truly  noble  and  ani- 
mating. After  the  list  we  have  already  given, 
we  need  not  repeat  their  names.  We  may  men- 
tion, however,  that  those  of  the  suite  of  Lord 
Waterford  were  particularly  remarkable  for 
splendour  and  for  the  excellence  of  their 
horses.  His  cortege  was  also  particularly  dis- 
tinguished, by  having  in  its  ranks  a  jolly  friar 
and  a  lean  monk,  who  seemed  to  have  more 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Clerk  of  Copman- 
hurst  in  their  composition  than  of  the  peace- 
able austerities  of  the  cloister.  As  they  rode 
merrily  to  the  lists,  these  holy  men  chanted 
melodies  which  were  anything  but  those  of  the 
cathedral  choir;  and  the  most  noble  and  fro- 
licsome knight  in  whose  company  they  were,  and 
all  his  merry  men,  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus, 
till  they  made  the  good  greenwood  ring  again. 
Lord  Glenlyon's  cortege  had  the  interesting  ad- 
dition of  an  hundred  Atbol  followers  on  foot 
— very  fine  men — uniformly  dressed  in  the 
Highland  garb,  and  each  of  them  armed  with 
targe  and  claymore.  And  here  we  must  be  ex- 
cused for  entering  into  a  defence  of  this  also, 
from  the  ignorant  and  unjust  criticism  with 
which  it  has  been  visited ;  for  although  the 
possessions  of  knights  lay  in  the  Highlands,  that 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  not — as  we  know 
instances  of  their  having  done  of  old— enter  the 
lists  with  Southrons ;  nor  can  there  be  any 
(proond  for  objecting  to  that  which  must  have 
often  occurred,  and  did  often  occur ;  we  mean, 
that  in  addition  to  their  esquires  and  men-at- 
arms,  they  should  also  have  been  attended  by  a 
body  of  their  faithful  clansmen.  Among  the 
other  knights  who  followed,  it  would  be  vain,  as 
well  as  tedious,  to  particularize  one  more  than 
another;  but  still  we  cannot  help  especially 
noticing  Sir  Francis  Hopkins,  as  one  whose  array 
-was  by  no  means  of  the  worst. 

It  was  indeed  a  grand  sight  to  behold  this 
1>filliant  body  of  mailed  and  gaUy  attired^  men, 
curvetting  on  their  pampered  and  richly  capa- 
risoned coursers,  slowly  and  gracefully,  as  the 
procession  wound  its  way  around  the  lists,  whilst 
^e  sunshipe  that  fell  upon  them  from  many  ^ 


bright  pair  of  eyes,  teemed  more  than  to  com- 
pensate  to  them  for  the  absence  of  the  cheering 
countenance  of  the  god  of  day.  After  the  tail 
of  the  procession,  like  that  of  a  glittering  and 
gilded  snake,  had  drawn  itself  within  the  area, 
the  space  below  presented  to  the  eye  the  appear- 
ance of  one  waving  sea  of  splendour,  as  it  did  to 
the  ear  of  martial  sound,  defying  description. 
All  having  now,  as  they  passed  in  succession, 
paid  their  obeisance  to  the  logo  of  Beauty, 
each  knight  now  filed  off  with  his  people  to 
his  respective  pavilion ;  the  Irvine  archers  and 
the  Highlanders  surrounded  the  palisadoes  of 
the  lists,  and  the  Marshal ;  and  the  Judge  of  the 
Peace,  took  their  stations,  each  with  his  trum- 
pets and  his  attendants,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
centre  of  the  barrier,  the  former  on  the  north, 
and  the  latter  on  the  south  side  of  it,  whilst  two 
of  the  knights  were  preparing  to  enter  the  lists 
by  arming  with  their  helmets  and  shields. 

Whilst  they  are  so  employed,  we  may  take 
the  opportunity  to  explain,  once  for  all,  that  the 
tilting  was  conducted  at  Eglinton  precisely  as  it 
always  was  in  the  olden  time ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
this  manner: — The  opposing  knights  were  placed 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  barrier,  each  with  the 
barrier  on  his  left,  and  his  bridle  rein  held  by  a 
groom  to  keep  the  horse  steady.  The  Marshal 
of  the  Lists  then  asked  each  of  the  knights  in 
turn  if  he  were  ready ;  and,  on  being  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  '^  Lai»n«  alter"  was  ut. 
tered — the  trumpets  sounded  from  both  sides  of 
the  barrier — the  grooms  on  both  sides,  each  ran 
a  pace  or  two  with  the  horse  he  held,  so  as  to 
start  him  fairly  in  his  proper  course ;  and  the 
knights  being  closely  followed  by  their  squires, 
and  frequently  at  some  few  paces  distant  by  a 
part  of  their  cortege,  gave  their  spurs  to  their 
horses,  roused  them  to  full  action,  and  rushed 
on  in  their  career ;  and  each  having  the  lance 
in  his  right  hand,  he  put  it  in  rest^  and  tilted  at 
his  adversary  over  the  barrier  at  the  moment 
when  he  thought  he  had  come  within  reach  of 
him.  The  second  ciiurse  proceeded  in  the  same 
way,  only  the  two  knights  having  now  changed 
places,  they  rode  on  the  opposite  side,  and  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  barrier,  to  that  which 
they  had  ridden  on  and  from  before ;  and  so  on. 
All  this  was  quite  telon  le$  regies  des  jou»te9. 
Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  considering 
how  great  that  quickness  of  eye,  and  readiness 
of  arm  must  be,  that  must  be  required  to  catch, 
and  to  use  to  effect  the  only  transient,  and,  as 
we  may  call  it,  mathematical  moment  which  can 
be  available  during  the  rapid  career  of  the  horses 
in  opposite  directions,  will  be  more  disposed  to 
wonder  that  a  hit  should  ever  be  made  at  all, 
than  that  so  many  failures  should  happen. 

The  first  two  knights  who  appeared  were 
Captain  Fairlie,  the  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Lion,  opposed  to  the  Hon.  Mr  Jemingham,  the 
Knight  of  the  Swan.  In  their  first  course,  they 
passed  without  touching.  In  their  second  course, 
he  of  the  Lion  deranged  the  chamfron  or  steel 
frontlet  of  the  horse  of  him  of  the  Swan.  In 
the  thirds  the  horse  of  him  of  th^  Qwtm  swerved 
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from  ih4  banier ;  but^  te  tlia  ftrarth^  hit  rider 
Bocoeeded  in  shiveriog  his  lance  on  the  shield  of 
the  Lion.  The  contest  was  most  animating^ 
and  the  most  intense  interest  began  now  to  be 
excited  among  the  spectators. 

This  was  by  no  means  diminished  when  it 
was  obserred  that  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament 
himself,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  appeared  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  barrier.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  magnificence  of  his  appearance, 
when  thus  armed  cap-a-pee  in  his  gorgeous 
golden  plate,  with  his  coronet  and  crest  on  his 
casque,  amid  the  blue  and  white  ostrich- feathers 
that  formed  its  plume.  His  seat  in  his  saddle  was 
easy  and  dignified,  and  the  manege  of  his  beauti- 
ful horse  was,  in  every  respect^  so  perfect,  that 
his  appearance  was  hailed  with  deafening  shouts 
of  applause  from  all  quarters.  The  Marquis  of 
Waterford,  the  Knight  of  the  Dragon,  was  his 
worthy  opponent.  The  pace  at  which  these  two 
noble  and  very  redoubtable  knights  went  was  tre- 
mendous. When  the  trumpet  sounded,  the  Mar. 
quia  dashed  his  spurs  rowel-deep  into  the  horse's 
sides,  so  that  he  sprang  forward  over  the  ground 
at  the  full  extent  of  his  speed.  As  they  met  in 
mid  career,  Lord  Eglinton  shivered  his  lance  on 
his  opponent's  shield,  with  a  clang  that  resounded 
through  the  lists,  and  brought  bursts  ef  applause 
from  the  spectators.  In  their  second  course, 
both  knights  missed  each  other;  but,  in  the 
third  course,  the  Lord  of  the  Tournament  was 
again  successful  in  breaking  his  lance  on  the 
armour  of  his  adversary.  The  martial  music 
sounded ;  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  were 
renewed ;  and  were  again  excited  tenfold,  when, 
as  conqueror,  he  rode  up  opposite  to  the  royal 
lege,  and  paid  his  devoirs  to  the  Queen  of 
Beauty,  with  a  grace  quite  corresponding  to  the 
superior  skill  he  hsd  displayed  in  the  encounter. 

Sir  Francis  Hopkins,  the  Knight  of  the  Burn- 
ing Tower,  and  Mr  Lechmere,  the  Knight  of 
the  Red  Rose,  were  the  next  two  eombatants 
who  appeared;  and  theirs  too  was  a  most 
interesting  encounter.  In  the  first  course,  he 
of  the  Tower  touched  his  adversary  without 
breaking  his  lance.  The  second  course  was 
peculiarly  good ;  for  he  of  the  Tower  shivered 
his  lance  so  violently  on  his  adversary  that  the 
fragments  were  thrown  high  into  the  air,  whilst 
he  of  the  Rose  also  broke  oiF  the  crotchet  from 
the  point  of  his  lance.  In  the  third  course,  he 
ef  the  Tower  broke  his  lanoe  on  his  opponent's 
casque,  and  was  led  up,  as  conqueror,  to  pay 
his  devoirs  to  the  Queen  of  Beauty.  We 
particularly  remarked  the  excellence  of  Sir 
Francis'  seat,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  com- 
xiand  of  his  horse,  which  he  exhibited ;  the  ani- 
mal being  one  that  seemed  to  be  anything  but 
pleasant,  to  ride  and,  that  on  one  occasion,  did 
all  he  possibly  could  do  to  unseat  his  master. 
But  the  knight  was  his  master ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  pulled  him  short  up,  when  in  full 
career,  so  as  to  make  him  stand  stock  still  at 
the  end  of  the  barrier,  round  which  he  im- 
mediately wheeled  him  to  be  ready  for  the  next 
encounter,  caused  uaiveraal  admiration. 


Lord  Alford,  the  Knight  of  the  Bl^k  Uob, 
and  Lord  Glenlyon,  the  Knight  of  the  Qael,  were 
the  next  pair.  It  was  a  new,  ae  well  as  an  «p« 
propriate  feature  in  this  match,  to  see  a  tartan* 
clad  groom  at  Lord  Glenlyon's  bridle-reln.  The 
knight's  missed  in  their  first  course.  In  their 
second,  the  lance  of  the  Knight  of  the  Omel  was 
struck  by  him  of  the  Black  Lion  who,  in  the 
third  course,  broke  his  lance  on  the  body  of  his 
opponent. 

Whilst  all  these  deeds  were  doing,  the  rain 
continued  to  increase  ;  and  Lord  Eglinton  rode 
up  to  the  front  of  the  Queen's  gallery,  and 
taking  off  his  bonnet,  he  bowed  to  the  ladies, 
and  said — ''  I  regret  much  that  I  am  com- 
pelled thus  to  announce  that,  in  coneequence  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  temporary  buildings  at 
the  castle,  the  rain  has  so  destroyed  everything, 
as  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  fulfil  my  intention 
of  giving  an  entertainment  to  my  friends."  As 
every  one  present  felt  more  from  sympathy  for 
his  Lordship  than  for  themselves,  his  short  and 
manly  declaration  was  received  with  the  clapping 
of  hands,  and  every  possible  symptom  of  satis- 
fact'on.  But  deep  if  not  loud  curses  were  ut- 
tered by  many  against  Mr  Pratt,  the  contractor 
for  tho  buildings ;  and  with  what  justice  may  be 
conceived  when  we  think  of  what  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been,  if  the  rain  had  kept  off 
till  we  were  all  assembled  in  glory  at  the  ban- 
quet, and  then  poured  down.  Had  this  hap. 
pened,.  every  lady  would  have  been  drenched  ia 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  scene  of 
confusion  that  would  have  been  created  may  be 
easily  imagined.  Filled  with  the  conviction  of 
such  possibilities,  we  did  hear  it  whispered,  that 
the  repetition  of  that  page  of  chivalric  history, 
in  which  we  read  of  the  tossing  of  that  worthy 
squire,  Sancho  Pansa,  in  a  blanket,  would  have 
been  a  happy  incident  of  the  Tournament,  if  the 
principal  performer  of  the  scene  had  been  the 
handsome  and  accomplished  Mr  Sprntt, 

A  combat  with  two-handed  swords  now  began 
between  two  men-at-arms.  Mr  Mackay  and  Mr 
Redbury,  which  added  another  feature  of  reaHty 
to  the  vraisemblance  of  the  whole  scene.  Both 
acquitted  themselves  manfully,  and  with  great 
skill ;  and  their  breast  and  back  pieces  rang  with 
the  blows,  amidst  the  most  animating  cheers  from 
the  spectators. 

Lord  Cassillis,  the  Knight  of  the  Dolphin,  and 
Lord  Alford,  the  Knight  of  the  Black  Lion,  now 
appeared  in  the  lists.  In  their  first  course  their 
lances  crossed  without  breaking.  In  the  second, 
he  of  the  Dolphin  broke  his  lance  on  the  armour 
of  his  opponent.  In  the  last  course  both  lances 
crossed,  and  the  Knight  of  the  Dolphin  again 
broke  his  lance. 

But  the  mere  detail  of  these  encounters  eaa 
furnish  no  idea  to  any  one,  who  was  not  present, 
of  the  romantic  and  exciting  interest  of  diis  most 
wonderful  spectacle— of  the  effect  of  the  rush  of 
the  opposing  knights  in  their  career,  followed  ti 
they  were  by  their  esquires  and  their  other  attend- 
ants in  irregular  flying  troops,  whilst  the  areas 
nndemeath  the  eye  was  continually  agHated  by 
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flitting  figures  of  the  olden  time,  some  on  foot, 
and  others  riding  it  here,  and  pricking  it  there, 
in  all  directions,  so  as  absolutely  to  bewilder  the 
fjincy,  till  the  imagination  began  to  boil  up  into 
the  conviction  that  years  had  rolled  back  their 
tide,  and  that  we  had  been  actually  cast  thereby 
on  the  ancient  shore  of  chivalry.  Nay,  we  must 
confess  that  the  illusion  with  us  was  so  strong, 
that  if  any  one  had  asked  ua  at  that  moment 
whether  we  had  been  personally  acquainted  with 
Harry  Hotspur,  or  the  Douglas,  or  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  we  suspect  that  we  should  have  inno- 
cently replied  that  we  knew  all  these  excellent 
fellows  perfectly  well. 

The  doings  of  the  day  being  now  over,  and 
the  banquet  and  ball,  to  which  we  had  been  in- 
vited, having  been  finished  before  they  began, 
thanks  to  the  insufficient  materials  of  Mr  Pratt's 
trumpery — (we  beg  his  pardon) — temporary 
buildings,  we  hastened  to  make  our  way  from 
the  field  across  the  park,  amidst  draggled  crowds 
of  pedestrians  of  all  ranks,  from  all  of  whom,  in 
defiance  of  the  drenching  that  many  of  them  had 
received,  we  heard  nothing  escaping  but  expres. 
sions  of  delight,  and  of  the  highest  encomium  on 
the  generous  nobleman  who  had  given  them  so 
princely  a  show.  We  were  particularly  admiring 
the  graceful  gait  and  the  handsome  ligure  of  a 
Highlander,  who  was  stepping  out  over  the  green 
turf  before  us  with  a  fine,  firm,  free  pace ;  not 
decked  out  with  pistol  and  powderhorn,  and  in 
^  the  eagle-wing  pride  and  the  rich  silver  and 
cairngorum  ornaments  of  the  chief,  but  clad  in 
the  simple  kilt,  hose,  plaid,  and  unplumed  bon- 
net of  a  shepherd  from  the  hill-side.  Fur  such, 
indeed,  we  took  him,  though  he  might  have  been 
young  Nerval  for  aught  we  knew ;  but  we  had  no 
sooner  come  up  to  him  than  we  were  recognised 
by  him,  and  he  held  out  to  us  the  hand  of — the 
Marquis  of  Douglas. 

Having  extricated  ourselves  from  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  park,  and  got  fairly  into  the  road 
to  Irvine,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
that  which  was  perhaps  the  strangest  scene 
in  which  we  ever  mingled  :  The  pathway  was  so 
crowded,  that  no  individual  could  attempt  to 
get  on  beyond  a  certain  pace,  without  the  cer- 
tainty of  both  giving  and  receiving  many  an 
admonitory  kick  in  the  shins ;  and  the  carriage 
way  was  filled  with  vehicles,  all  of  which  had 
characters  of  both  sexes,  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  seated  within  them ;  whilst 
squires,  mixed  up  with  grooms,  and  men-at-arms, 
were  seen  riding  along  at  a  slinging  pace  ;  their 
bufif  boots,  silk  hose,  velvet  doublets,  and  plumed 
bonnets,  all  bespattered  and  drenched,  like 
turkey  poults  after  a  thunder  plump.  As  we 
got  nearer  to  the  town  of  Irvine,  the  crush  be- 
came greater ;  and  it  went  on  accumulating,  till 
the  jamming  and  crashing  of  carriages  of  all 
sorts  in  the  street  exceeded  anything  we  have 
ever  yet  witnessed  in  London,  even  on  an  opera 
night ;  with  this  addition,  that  the  old  dresses  of 
tlie  squires  and  ladies  of  all  degrees,  and  the 
ancient  armour  of  the  knights,  when  thus  asso- 
ciated with  modern  carriages  of  every  descrip- 
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tion,  presented  the  most  whimsical  appearance. 
Here  you  had  a  bluff  man-at-arms,  making  love 
in  the  rumble  to  a  delicate  looking  lady's-maid, 
who  sat  beside  him  vainly  trying  to  keep  herself 
dry  with  a  tiny  silk  parasol.  There  you  had  a 
burly  halberdier  sitting,  halberd  and  all,  on  the 
box  of  another  carriage,  beside  the  coachman 
in  his  many-caped  box  coat.  Again  you  would 
espy  a  knight  in  his  armour,  sitting  bodkin  in  a 
chariot  between  two  damsels,  whose  countenances 
betrayed  that  the  thought  of  their  dresses 
made  them  grievously  distressed  by  hisproximity. 
A  little  afterwards,  you  would  discover  a  mailed 
hero  in  a  britzka,  solacing  himself  with  a  cigar ; 
and  anon,  you  might  behold,  armed  in  full  proof, 
the  most  noble  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  worm- 
ing his  difficult  and  arduous  way  through  the 
opposing  obstacles,  with  anything  but  a  patient 
countenance,  in  his  buggy.  All  this  produced  a 
motley-medley,  of  which  no  one,  who  did  not 
witness  it,  can  have  any  conception.  Then  the 
ye]li>,  the  cries,  the  exenrations,  and  the  jar- 
ring of  contending  wheels,  defy  all  description ; 
as  well  as  the  strange  expression  of  rage  and 
fear,  that  agitated  the  different  human  counten- 
ances you  beheld.  It  reminded  us  of  the  cele- 
brated  rout  of  the  French  after  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria.  We  remarked  one  man,  a  fat  farmer, 
who,  quite  unprepared  for  any  such  struggle  as 
this  in  the  street  of  Irvine,  had  quietly  taken 
up  his  wonted  position,  in  his  one-horse  four- 
wheeled  chay,  opposite  to  the  Eglinton  Arms, 
as  he  might  have  often  done  before  on  a  market 
day ;  but,  alas !  poor  man,  he  found,  upon  this 
occasion,  that,  according  to  the  old  Proverb, 
there  was  '^  a  change  of  market  days."  He  had 
very  innocently,  in  his  ignorance,  turned  his 
horse's  head  against  the  stream ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  his  near  hind  wheel  was 
caught  by  some  of  the  wheels  of  the  carriages 
going  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  he  began, 
much  to  the  astonishment  both  of  his  horse  and 
himself,  to  be  slowly  dragged  backwards.  He 
roared,  he  shouted,  he  shook  his  reins,  and  he 
double  thonged  his  unfortunate  animal,  but  all 
in  vain.  Back — back — back  he  went,  ever  and 
anon,  resting  a  while  in  his  retrograde  motion, 
as  one  carriage  shook  him  off,  and  for  the  brief 
space  that  was  allowed  him  till  that  which  fol- 
lowed took  him  up  again;  and  then  always  renew- 
ing his  retrogradation  with  the  effect  of  some 
piece  of  machinery  that  has  a  regular  inter- 
mittent action,  until  his  cries  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  by  distance,  and  his  bulky  fig^ure,  in 
furious  gesture,  finally  disappeared  from  our  eyes 
around  the  turning  of  the  street. 

A  polite  and  hospitable  hint  had  been  con. 
veyed  to  ns,  that,  although  the  banquet  was 
necessarily  abandoned,  there  would  yet  be  dinner 
at  the  castle  for  those  who  should  come  to  par- 
take of  it.  We  tried  in  vain  for  a  corner  where 
we  could  have  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  glass  of  ale  in  Irvine.  This  therefore  seemed  to 
be  a  question  between  turtle  and  champagne  on 
the  one  hand,  and  starvation  on  the  other.  Bnt  be- 
lieving, from  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  that 
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the  Tournament  could  not  possibly  be  continued 
next  day,  and  therefore  concluding  that  the 
whole  game  was  up,  we  thought  it-  more  pru- 
dent to  retreat ;  and,  accordingly,  we  ordered 
our  servants  to  give  up  the  beds  they  had  en- 
gaged for  us,  and  to  get  the  carriage,  that  we 
might  immediately  proceed  to  Ayr,  in  order  to 
return  to  the  place  from  whence  we  came.  As 
our  prognostications  as  to  weather  were  sufficient- 
ly realized  by  the  heavy  rain  that  fell  where  we 
were,  without  interruption,  the  whole  of  the  ensu- 
ing day,  we  were  the  more  satisfied  with  the  wis- 
dom of  our  determination ;  and  repentance  only 
came  too  late,  when  we  afterwards  learned,  to 
our  great  mortification,  what  we  were  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  learn  in  time,  that  the  Tournament 
again  proceeded  on  the  Friday,  which  turned  out 
a  most  beautiful  day.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  an  account  of  what  we 
did  not  see,  from  the  information  of  a  friend. 


As  a  proof  how  much  the  spectacle  of  Wed- 
nesday had  been  appreciated,  it  is  enough  to 
mention,  that  notwithstanding  the  fearful  rain 
which  unceasingly  fell  on  Thursday,  so  many 
thousands  had  crowded  to  the  scene  of  action, 
that  Lord  Eglinton,  with  his  wonted  courtesy 
and  attention  to  the  people,  felt  it  necessary  to 
ride  down  to  the  lists  in  person,  to  acquaint 
them  that  no  Tournament  could  be  held  that  day. 
Yet  thousands  continued  to  loiter  on  the  ground  ; 
and  as  the  evening  brightened  up,  their  hopes 
brightened  with  it.  Nor  were  they  altogether 
disappointed;  for  the  Earl,  eager  to  gratify  those 
of  all  ranks,  who  had  come  from  all  quarters  of 
the  three  kingdoms  to  witness  the  spectacle, 
resolved,  with  his  companions,  that,  foul  or  fair, 
it  should  hold  on  Friday ;  and  kindly  rode  about 
the  park  himself,  to  acquaint  the  people  with 
this  determination,  whilst  messengers  were  des- 
patched in  all  directions  to  spread  the  news. 
This  second  day  then  passed  off  with  an  aeeesw 
sion  of  eager  expectation  for  the  morrow ;  whilst 
within  the  walls  of  the  castle  there  was  some 
amusing  skirmishing  in  the  ball-room  among 
the  knights;  who  donned  their  armour,  and 
four  taking  the  title  of  Knights  of  the  Apple  on 
one  side,  assailed  four  who  chose  to  rejoice  in 
that  of  Knights  of  the  Pear  on  the  other.  So 
distinguished,  they  hammered  at  one  another 
with  broomsticks,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
ladles,  till  one  would  have  thought  that  the  forges 
of  the  armourers  were  at  work.  So  tremendous 
was  the  fracture  of  shafts  in  this  encounter,  that 
the  housemaids  were  compelled  to  send  to  Irvine 
and  Ayr  for  a  complete  new  establishment  of 
brooms  ere  they  could  accomplish  the  sweeping 
of  the  apartments.  On  this  occasion.  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Mr  Charles  Lamb 
had  a  course  together  of  tilting  on  foot,  in  which 
the  latter  was  declared  to  have  the  advantage. 
In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball. 

On  the  Friday  the  weather  seemed  to  be  de- 
termined to  make  up  to  Lord  Eglinten  for  the 
unruffled  good  humour  with  which  he  had  borne 


the  disappointment  it  had  oecasioned  him  on  the 
previous  days.  Nothing  could  be  more  beautifal 
than  the  sunshine.  To  comprehend  the  splendid 
effect  of  the  procession  of  this  day,  the  reader 
has  only  to  look  over  the  programme  and  de- 
scription of  that  for  Wednesday,  and  then  to  be 
told  that,  in  addition  to  all  its  magnificence,  the 
Queen  of  Beauty,  and  all  her  ladies,  mounted 
on  their  palfreys,  formed  a  part  of  it,  together 
with  the  lovely  body  of  areheresses  in  their  pic- 
turesque green  velvet  dresses,  and  with  their 
bows  and  quivers,  making  "  Cupid's  occupation 
gone,"  by  doing  his  work  for  themselves.  The 
dresses  of  all  the  different  characters  wbicli  had 
been  out  in  the  wet  of  Wednesday,  had  some- 
how,  strange  to  say,  lost  none  of  their  lustre. 
The  armour  of  the  knights  was  again  bright,  and 
glittered  in  the  sun,  whilst  that  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Tournament  blazed  in  all  eyes.  Lord  Lon. 
donderry  wore  his  collar  of  the  garter,  and  was 
attended  by  the  handsome  Count  Valentine 
Esterhazy,  nephew  to  the  Prince  of  t)^at  name. 
As  the  procession  entered  the  lists,  and  passed 
deliberately  round  them,  in  all  its  gallant  pomp 
and  circumstance,  the  shouts  of  the  spectators 
of  all  ranks,  who  had  assembled  in  numbers  but 
little  inferior  to  those  of  Wednesday,  were  abso- 
lutely deafening. 

About  three  o'clock,  the  business  of  the  day 
was  begun  by  Lord  Glenlyon,  the  Kniglit  of  the 
Gael,  and  Lord  Alford,  the  Knight  of  the  Black 
Lion.  They  were  both  unsuccessful  in  hitting 
during  the  two  first  courses ;  but,  in  the  third 
course,  the  noble  Blair-Athol  chief  shivered  his 
lance  upon  the  shield  of  his  antagonist ;  and, 
being  declared  the  victor,  he  was^hronght  up 
before  the  logo  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  where 
he  paid  his  devoirs. 

The  second  joust  was  an  extremely  good  one 
between  Lord  Craven,  the  Knight  of  the  Griffin, 
and  Captain  Fairlie,  the  Knight  of  the  Gulden 
Lion.  Both  knights  splintered  their  lances  in 
the  first  course,  which  was  by  all  admitted  to  be 
the  finest  exhibition  of  all  the  courses  that  had 
as  yet  been  run.  In  that  which  followed,  both 
knights  crossed ;  but,  in  the  third  course,  he  of 
the  Griffin  bore  his  lance  with  such  precision 
that  he  shivered  it  on  his  adversary,  so  that  only 
the  small  fragment  of  it  below  the  gauntlet 
gripe  remained  in  his  hand. 

The  Earl  of  Eglinton,  Lord  of  the  Tourna- 
ment, then  appeared  in  the  lists,  with  Bir  Ledi- 
mere,  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Rose.  In  the 
first  and  second  careers,  both  knights  failed  in 
touching,  but  in  the  third.  Lord  Eglinton's  lance 
was  so  truly  directed,  as  to  he  shivered  with 
great  effect  upon  the  shield  of  him  of  the  Red 
Rose ;  and  his  skill  and  good  fortune  so  gratified 
the  spectators,  that,  as  he  rode  up  to  pay  his 
devoirs,  his  success  was  hailed  hy  the  loudest 
acclamations,  and  by  the  waving  of  the  hand- 
kerchiefs of  the  women,  and  the  hats  and  honneti 
of  the  men. 

Captain  Beresford,  ^e  Knight  of  the  Stag's 
Head,  and  Mr  Little  Gilmour,  the  Blaek  K^^ 
then  ran  two  ooursM  without  effeel.     la  the 
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third,  tbey  crossed  lances,  and  again  missed  in 
the  fourth,  so  that  there  was  no  honour  or  ad- 
vantage gained  on  either  side. 

The  courses  that  followed  between  Lord  Cas- 
slllls,  the  Knight  of  the  Dolphin,  against  Mr 
Lamb,  the  Knight  of  the  White  Rose,  and  Mr 
Jerningham,  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  against 
Captain  Gage,  the  Knight  of  the  Ram,  were 
spirited,  but  without  result.  Lord  Waterford, 
the  Knight  of  the  Dragon,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Johnstone,  the  Knight  of  the  Border,  then  ran 
their  due  number  of  careers  with  great  swift- 
ness. In  the  first,  their  lances  crossed,  and  the 
other  two  were  ineffective. 

Captain  Fairlie,  the  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Lion,  then  appeared  in  the  lists,  against  Sir 
Francis  Hopkins,  the  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Tower.  The  first  course  was  a  failure.  In  the 
second,  he  of  the  Lion,  shivered  his  lance,  and 
as  the  third  was  inefficient  on  both  sides,  the 
Golden  Lion  was  triumphant. 

The  Lord  of  the  Tournament  now  announced 
to  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and  to  the  company  in 
her  gallery,  that  the  tilting  was  concluded  for 
the  day,  but  that,  if  the  weather  proved  favour, 
able,  the  passage  of  arms  would  next  day  be  re- 
sumed, a  piece  of  information  which  was  hailed 
by  all  who  heard  it  with  the  loudest  plaudits. 
The  tilting  was  this  day  inferior,  generaUy,  to 
that  of  Wednesday,  which  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  ball  of  the  previous  night. 
But  now  the  spectators  prepared  themselves  for 
the  enjoyment  of  new  entertainments. 

The  riding  at  the  ring,  so  often  mentioned  in 
our  ballad  story,  was  the  next  exercise  to  which 
the  knights  devoted  themselves.  The  ring,  of 
a  size  just  large  enough  to  be  borne  off  on  an 
ordinary  lance  point,  was  suspended  from  a  string 
loosely  stretched  between  two  upright  pol^s. 
One  pair  of  these  poles  stood  immediately  op- 
posite to  the  loge  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty,  and 
the  other  pair  occupied  the  similar  place  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  barrier.  The  knights  and 
the  squires,  who  also  joined  in  this  part  of  the 
exhibition,  followed  one  another  in  succession, 
and  tried  to  carry  off  the  ring  ere  they  passed 
through  between  the  poles.  The  steadiness  of 
hand  in  levelling  the  long  lances,  and  the  quick- 
ness of  eye  which  many  of  them  displayed,  were 
loudly  cheered.  The  performances  were  alto- 
gether excellent,  but  Lord  Eglinton  was  pecu- 
liarly successful.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  lively  and  gratifying  part  of  the  spectacle, 
and  we  regret  much  that  we  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  lose  it. 

Still  more  do  we  deplore  that  we  lost  that  most 
animating  and  interesting  spectacle  that  fol- 
lowed— we  mean  the  tourney  with  the  sword — 
in  which  four  knights,  representing  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  were  pitched  against  four  knights  who 
appeared  for  England.  They  were  as  follow : — 
The  Scottish  and  Irish  knights  were~- 

Th«  Earl  of  Ef  linton,  Lord  of  the  Toumameot, 
The  Marquis  of  Waterford,  the  Knif  ht  of  the  Draf  on, 
Mr  Little  Gilmour,*the  Black  Knifht,  and 
▼iiooQiil  GlealyoD,  the  Knight  of  the  Gael« 


Against  the  following  English  knights:  — 
ViMount  Alford,  the  Knight  of  the  Black  Llou, 
Mr  Lechmefe,  the  Knight  of  the  Red  Rote, 
Mr  Lamb,  the  Knight  of  the  White  Rom,  and 
Captain  Pairiie,  the  Kalght  of  the  Golden  Lioiw 

The  combatants,  giving  the  spurs  to  their 
horses,  rushed  to  the  encounter  at  a  furious 
pace,  striking  at  one  another  with  their  swords 
as  they  passed.  The  great  merit  lay  in  striking 
two  blows  on  the  adversary  in  passing.  But 
Lords  Waterford  and  Alford  were  not  contented 
with  merely  bestowing  so  small  a  courtesy  on 
each  other;  for,  turning  their  horses  again  to 
the  attack,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  they  assailed 
each  other  so  desperately,  that  some  of  the 
spectators  shouted  with  delight,  whilst  others 
cried  out  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  This 
single  combat  raged  with  a  fearful  raining  down 
of  blows,  that  rang  through  the  lists,  and  made 
the  (ire  flash  from  their  arms,  till  Sir  Charles 
Lamb,  the  Marshal  of  the  Tournament,  hurried 
forward,  and,  with  some  difficulty,  parted  the 
combatants.  In  the  general  encounter  that 
took  place  after  this,  the  Honourable  Mr  Jer- 
ingham  was  severely  cut  in  the  wrist :  but  he 
was  too  much  of  a  knight  not  to  appear  at 
the  evening's  banquet-  and  ball,  though  we  un- 
derstand that  the  after  consequences  ef  his 
wound  occasioned  very  considerable  alarm  to  his 
medical  attendant. 

The  business  of  this  day  having  been  thus 
concluded,  the  trumpets  summoned  the  various 
personages  immediately  connected  with  the 
Tournament  to  take  their  places  in  the  proces- 
sion  ;  and  so  they  returned  to  the  castle,  to  the 
sound  of  martial  music,  in  the  same  splendid  ar- 
ray that  they  came. 

The  banquet  and  ball  were  held  on  this  even- 
ing in  the  most  sumptuous  style.  The  dresses, 
all  correctly  of  the  olden  times  of  chivalry,  were 
more  gorgeous  than  anything  that  had  yet  been 
exhibited;  and  the  rooms  were  lighted  up,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  by  the  blaze  of  dia- 
monds. Amongst  the  most  brilliantly  gemmed 
of  the  noble  personages  present^  was  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry,  upon  whom  we  had 
looked  with  peculiar  interest  during  the  first 
day's  Tournament,  as  her  appearance  gratefully 
recalled  to  us  the  hospitalities  we  had  received 
from  her  father  and  mother,  when  she  was  yet 
but  a  girl,  in  the  noble  baronial  halls  of  Glen- 
arm  Castle.  The  entertainment  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Tournament  was  altogether  princely;  and 
nowhere  did  his  generous  disposition  and  oour^ 
teous  bearing  appear  to  greater  advantage^  than 
when  he  was  thus  engaged  in  doing  the  hospital- 
ities of  Eglinton  Castle,  to  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant assemblages  of  the  beauty  and  birth  of  our 
country  that  ever  graced  the  lordly  mansion  of 
any  individual.  The  ball  was  magnificent,  and 
it  was  kept  up  till  a  late  hour  ;  and  the  badness 
of  the  following  day  prevented  the  gallant 
knights  from  proving,  as  they  doubtless  would 
have  done,  that  the  smiles  which  they  received 
from  their  fair  partners  in  the  maies  of  the 
dance,  had  given  new  nerve  to  their  manlyuttevrs. 
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Thus  terminated  the  Eglinton  Tournament, 
for  our  enjoyment  in  which,  we,  as  invited  guents, 
are  deeply  grateful  to  the  nobleman  who  gave  it. 
We  hold  that  it  was  a  spectacle  which  all  who 
had  any  taste  or  feeling  for  the  more  ancient 
history  of  Europe,  must  have  considered  as  by 
far  the  most  animating,  interesting,  and  instruct- 
ive that  has  ever  been  exhibited  in  Great 
Britain  in  modern  times  ;  and  which  is  destined, 
if  we  mistake  not,  to  furnish  a  spirited  theme  for 
the  poet,  and  subject  for  the  painter,  for  many  a 
day  to  come.  For  our  parts,  we  cannot  hope  to 
behold  anything  like  it  again,  unless  the  most 
noble  the  Marquis  of  Water  ford,  the  bold  Knight 
ot  the  Dragon,  or  some  other  such  man  of  metal, 
by  which  we  mean  vulgar  coin  as  well  as  chival- 
resque  spirit,  shall  be  disposed  to  renew  the  sight 
at  some  future  time,  and  at  some  other  place. 
Whensoever  and  wheresoever  it  may  be,  our 
earnest  petition  is,  that  we  may  be  spared  to  be- 
hold it ;  and  if  health  and  strength  be  permitted 
us,  it  shall  not  be  the  rains  of  a  second  deluge, 
•—yea,  even  like  that  of  the  Moray  Floods — 
that  shall  prevent  us  from  being  present. 

The  following  individuals  were  among  those 
who  were  invited  to  the  banquet  and  balls  at  the 
castle : — 

Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  two 
Counts  Esterhazy,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Montrose,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  the  Marquis 
of  Abercorn,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Ailsa,  the  Marquises  of  Breadalbane  and  Dou- 
glas, the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  London, 
derry  and  daughter,  the  Marquis  and  Marchion- 
ess of  Queensberry,  and  the  Marquis  of  Water, 
ford  ;  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Charleville,  the 
Earlt  of  Cassillis,  Craven,  and  Fife,  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Dunmore,  Earl  of  Leven  and  Mel. 
ville,  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Listowel,  the 
Countess  of  Mexborough,  and  the  Earls  of  Suf. 
folk  and  Zetland;  Viscounts  Alford,  Chelsea, 
Drumlanrig,  Ingestrie,  Kelburne,  and  Maid, 
stone ;  Lord  and  Lady  Belhaven,  Lord  and  Lady 


Blantyre,  Lords  Burghersh,  Cianstoun,  and 
Forrester,  Lady  Greenock,  Lady  Glenlyoo,  the 
Misses  Murray,  and  Lord  Glenlyon,  Lady  Hope- 
toun,  Hon.  Miss  M'Donald,  Hon.  Miss  Stewart, 
Lady  Howard,  Lady  Montgomerie,  (mother  of 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton,)  Lords  Oifsuiston  and 
PowerRCOurt,  Lady  Rendlesham  and  daughter. 
Lord  Seaham,  Lord  and  Lady  Seymour,  (the 
Queen  of  Love  and  Beauty,)  Lord  and  Lady 
Stuart  de  Rothsay,  Hon.  Miss  Stuart  de  Rothsay, 
Lord  Tuilamore,  Lord  G.  Beresford,  Lady  J. 
Douglas,  Lady  Jane  Hamilton,  Lady  Sarah  Sa- 
ville.  Lord  Archd.  St  Maur,  Lady  Frances  Vane, 
and  Lady  Sophia  de  Vaux ;  the  Hon.  F.  Craven, 
Hon.  Cecil  Forrester,  M.P.,  Hon.  Captain  Gage, 
Hon.  Mr  and  Mrs  Jerniogham,  Hon.  J.  Macdon- 
aid,  Hon  R.  and  Miss  Rollo,  Hon.  F.  Villiers; 
Sir  David  and  Lady  Anne  Baird,  Sir  Hugh  Pur- 
ves  Campbell,  Sir  John  Cathcart,  Sir  E.  Cole- 
broke.  Sir  A.  Cunningham,  Sir  W.  Don,  Sir  D. 
Dundas,  Sir  Chas.  and  Lady  Ferguson,  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Gordon  of  Earlstoun,  Sir  R.  Gordon, 
Sir  James  and  Lady  Grahame,  Sir  Adam  Hay, 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  Sir  George  Head,  Sir 
T.  B.  Hepburn,  M.P.,  Sir  Francis  Hopkins, 
Sir  Frederick  Johnstone,  Sir  Charles  Lamb, 
(stepfather  of  Lord  Eglinton,)  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder,  Sir  David  and  Lady  Hunter  Blair, 
Sir  Thomas  Munroe,  Sir  J.  and  Lady  Ogilvie, 
Sir  J.  and  Lady  Stirling,  and  Sir  Maxwell 
Wallace ;  Colonel  and  Mrs  Vans  Agnew,  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Blair,  Colonel  and  Mrs  Cathcart, 
Colonel  Carter  and  Officers  of  Ist  Royals,  Colonel 
and  Mrs  Crawford,  Colonel  Douglas  and  tlie 
Officers  of  the  78th  Regiment,  Colonel  and  Miss 
Hamilton^  Colonel  Kelso,  Colonel,  Mrs,  and  Miss 
Kennedy,  Colonel  and  Lady  Leslie,  Colonel 
Macknight,  Colonel  Rae,  Colonel  Standen, 
Colonel  and  Mrs  Verney,  and  the  Officers  of  the 
Queen's  Bays,  and  Colonel  Wood,  M.P. ;  Cap- 
tain J.  O.  Fairlie,  J.  H.  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the 
Lord  Justice-Clerk,  Mrs  and  Misses  Boyle; 
Professor  Wilson,  &c.  &c.  T.  D.  L. 


STANZAS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LADY  FLORA  HASTINGS. 


Sbe  *s  no  more  I  within  the  lonely  tomb 

Her  aching  heart  at  length  finds  peace  and  rest  ;- 
A  rest  as  calm  as  when  in  childhood*s  bloom, 

In  bliss  she  slambere d  on  her  mother*s  bi-east. 
And  Royal  tears  are  shed  around  her  grave; 

And  England*s  voice  hath  mounded  like  a  dirge  ; 
When  Flora's  corpse  across  the  dark  blue  wave 

Was  home  along  above  the  foaming  surge. 

Words,  ye  are  weak  when  Pity  could  desire 
Yonr  aid  to  soothe  the  aged  miither^s  wo; 

To  quell  the  noble  brother's  wrathfal  ire, 
At  joys  decayed,  and  brilliant  hopes  laid  low. 


To  them  we  say  not,  **  Mourners  cease  to  weep.** 

Ah,  no  !  Still  grieve  beside  the  lost  one's  bier ; 
But  feel,  while  gazing  on  her  marble  sleep, 

No  thought  ofvgngeance  must  be  cherifked  here. 
Oh  ,when,  brave  noble,  thy  proud  heart  shall  bum 

At  this  dark  deed,  let  angry  feelings  ceaae; 
And  kneeling  near  thy  Flora's  sacred  urn, 

Forgiye  her  foes :  she  resteth  now  in  peace. 
This  Christian  pardon  is  the  only  balm 

Which  angels  poor  on  wounded  souls  like  thinew 
Think  on  these  words  till  wrathful  feelings  calm— 

^  To  err  is  human ;  to  forgire  dirine^" 

RocAMoim. 


LINES. 
BY  J.  WALKER  ORD,  ESQ. 


The  choral  trumpet  and  the  festive  song. 
Mirth's  dulcet  notes,  and  Pleasure's  gaudy  trains, 
Youth^s  joyous  sports,  the  Bacchanalian  throng, 
Masqued  revelry,  and  music's  lengthened  strainr,-* 
These  soothe  the  worldling  and  allay  his  pains  ; 
But  I,  who  from  the  Musrs  have  my  dower, 
Feel  iWtler  pleaEures,  mote  eunobliug  cares  t 


The  mountains  bring  me  songs  of  might  and  powei^ 

And  spirit  voices  swell  the  evening  airs — 

For  hymns  immortal  wait  on  him  who  dares. 

Then  weep  not,  O  ye  Poets ! — Weep  no  more — 

The  midnight  winds  bring  music,  and  ye  bear 

Tidings  of  gladness  in  tbe-ooean't  roar, 

And  MUii\u$  nufeUon  earth,  are  ever  mBmering  aear 
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TRANSLATED  POETRY. 


THC  GAmDUTER  AKD  THE  SHBPHEEDESa* 

Fnm  la  Pattorella  e  il  Gatdinsrt. 
<«  O  bcUa  paitosella 
Che  fate  qui  ■oletU'* 

0  bonny  ptatorella  { 
What  do  yoQ  here  alone, 

A  treading  down  the  herbage 

With  earliest  dew-drope  etrown  P 
Say,  would  yon  do  the  fayour 
To  hear  one  word  from  me  ? 
What  joy,  my  simple-hearted  oim, 
Tliat  word  would  give  to  thee  ! 
Beautiful  colour, 
Fragrant  odour, 
-   My  blooming  pink, 
Who  wills  to  buy. 

1  come,  O  gardinere ! 

To  lead  my  fleecy  throng — 
My  sportiye  kids  and  lambkin*— 

The  ralley  flowers  among ; 
To  seek  the  greenest  pastures, 

.  By  waters  flowing  clear, 
So  do  not  keep  me  waiting, 

I  may  not  tarry  here. 

Would  you  accept  the  tribute, 

The  infant  flower  I  bring, 
Still  budding,  just  unfolding, 

Rich  in  the  prime  of  Spring ; 
But  newly  have  I  gatherM  it, 

Presh-blooming,  opening  sweet, 
I  come  with  hope  and  cheerfulness 

To  lay  it  at  your  feet 

Beautiful  colour,  &e. 

The  gift,  indeed,  is  handsome. 

And  kind  it  were  in  you 
To  bring  this  bonny  flowret 

Preah  moisten*d  by  the  dew. 
But  thousands  bloom  around  me. 

The  wildings  of  the  field, 
They  only  wait  my  gathering, 

A  richer  joy  to  yield. 

Ah  !  do  not  yon  despise  me 

Because  yon  deem  me  old ; 
I  feel  robust  and  stout  enough 

To  trim  my  garden's  mould. 
For  that,  my  sweet  pastora. 

To  take  it  would  you  deign. 
With  its  delicious  odour. 

Content  you  must  remain. 
Beautiful  colour,  &c 

Old  man,  I  do  not  scorn  you, 

Nor  would  I  shew  you  slight. 
The  sun  that  smiles  in  morning 

May  sink  in  gloom  at  nighu 
But  age,  to  keep  its  honours, 

Must  act  to  wisdom's  plan; 
Lore  \fill  not  strew  its  roses 

Upon  a  fading  man. 

Say,  would  you  haye  another, 

I  giye  the  jessamine. 
And  with  its  richer  fragrance. 

New  raptures  would  be  thine. 
If  that  will  not  suffice  thee, 

My  heart — I  lay  it  down ; 
For  thou  art  all  iu  warmth,  loye — 

Without  thee  life  is  flown. 
Beautiful  colour,  &c 

In  you  *twere  wiser,  nobler, 
To  think  upon  your  end ; 
Bycn  had  you  manhood's  yigour^ 
I  could  but  call  jQu/mml, 
xa  uxh^rot.  yi. 


There  is  a  young  pastord^ 
Of  all  our  swains  the  pride; 

He  is  my  joy  and  glory, 
My  heart  owns  none  beside. 

THIBTEBN  AT  TABLB. 


J.  LiSTBl. 


Frwn  the  French  qf  Beranger, 
Good  Heayens !  thirteen  at  table  sitting  I 

Before  me  too  the  salt  is  spilt ; 
A  fatal  number !  presage  fitting ! 

Death  comes — I  tremble  as  with  guilt 
It  comes  I  but,  lo  I  in  woman's  guise. 

With  youthfol  glance,  with  smile  to  cheer ; 
Come,  let  the  song  of  joy  arise — 

No,  friends,  no  mora  of  death  I  foar. 

As  she  inrited  here  had  been. 

With  wreathed  flowen  crown  her  head— 
I^et  nothing  on  her  brow  be  seen 

But  the  bright  hues  their  beauties  shed. 
To  me  she  shews  a  broken  chain, 

A  sleeping  child  her  breast  doth  bear ; 
Come,  fill  my  empty  cup  again— 

No^  friends,  no  more  of  death  I  fear. 

«  Dost  dread  me,"  (thus  her  yoice  is  borne,) 

<^  The  twin  of  Hope— the  child  of  Heayen  ? 
My  coming  ought  the  slaye  to  mourn. 

When  by  my  touch  his  chains  are  riyen  ? 
Fall'n  souls  !  I  clothe  ye  with  the  wings 

Of  which  your  (ate  deprives  ye  here :" 
Come !  take  the  kiss  that  beauty  brings, 

For  I  no  more  of  death  will  fear. 

^'  I  come,"  she  says,  ''  and  give  thy  soul 
The  power  to  course  through  worlds  sublime — 

Those  spheres  of  light  which  yonder  roll. 
With  which  God  strews  the  path  of  time. 

Great  as  thy  present  toil  and  strife 
The  happiness  that  waiu  thee  there"— 

Let  pleasure  bless  in  peace  our  life- 
No  more,  my  friends,  of  death  I  fear. 

The  house-dog^s  low  and  moumAil  cry 

My  yision  broke,  and  all  was  gloom ; 
Ah  !  num,  a  yain  retreat  you  try 

Prom  the  first  coldness  of  the  tomb ! 
Gay  passengen  upon  the  wave. 

Which  nought  from  its  abyss  can  saye. 
Quick  then  let  loose  the  boat — diride  the  cable — 

Our  yessel  to  iU  fated  port  must  steer. 
But  while  God  counts  xvh  though,  «<Thirteenat  Table," 

No  more,  my  friends,  no  mote  of  death  we'll  fear. 
Devonportn  L.  F. 

.  THE  VINE. 

Frem  Herder, 
*Mid  the  tenants  of  the  wood, 
When  in  early  youth  they  stood, 
While  the  cedar  and  the  palm, 
Stroye  t*  engross  the  breeze's  balm. 
While  the  myrtle  and  the  pine, 
First  in  beauty,  burned  to  shins^ 
Lowly  mourned  the  yine  alone, 
In  a  sad  complaining  tone ; 
Sighed  for  branches,  stem,  and  fruit, 
Sinking,  then,  to  earth,  was  mute. 
Soon  the  earth's  diyinity, 
Friendly  man,  approached  to  see 
What  declining  plant  did  craye 
For  his  helping  power  to  saye. 
Quick  he  raised  the  slender  tree, 
His  own  fondling  dear  to  be, 
Turned  it  to  his  own  loyed  bower, 
Amid  many  a  garden  flower. 
Now  the  sun,  with  kindling  beat, 
MellQWi  putpU  clwtm  iwHt ;      ^  . . 

«  M 
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Now  the  Vine,  iti  bleuings  knoiniy 
No  more  weepe  nor  sighs  alone  ; 
Bat  prized  beyond  each  forest  tree, 
Hails  its  own  fertility. 

SXSRN  WnCTEB* 

From  the  German  qf  Burger, 
Stem  Winter,  with  nnsparinf  hand, 

Hath  stripped  the  poplar  tall ; 
Hath  robbed  the  vernal  garb  of  May 

Prom  woods  and  meadows  all ; 

Hath  buried  flowerets,  bine  and  white. 

Together  in  the  grave — 
Not  beauty,  grace,  nor  innocence^ 

Could  rose  or  lily  save. 

Yet  hope  not,  tenants  of  the  tomb^ 
Prom  me  a  funeral  strain— 

I  know  a  face  whereon  ye  bloom^ 
Where  ye  for  ever  reign. 

Blue  is  the  pupil  of  her  eye, 
Her  forehead  pearly  white. 

Her  mouth  as  precious  ruby  red, 
Her  step  as  fairy  light. 

Her  breath  is  like  the  vernal  air, 

With  varied  odour  sweet. 
Where  fragrance  of  the  hyacinth 

And  blushing  violets  meet. 

Full  as  the  purple  strawberry. 

Refreshing  as  the  dew, 
The  kiss  so  maidenly  bestowed 

With  smiles  foi  ever  new. 

O  May!  what  do  I  care  for  thee. 
Queen  of  the  flowery  grove  ? 

The  charms  of  Spring  survive  in  her 
The  gentle  maid  I  lovsu 


MOTLET. 


THE  HORSEMAN  8  SONO. 

SoFfierm 
Up,  up  my  gallant  steed,  arise  t 

We'll  And  a  world  of  freedom  yet. 
Although  the  foeman^s  cunning  tries 

An  ambush  round  our  path  to  set. 
Come,  bear  thee  well,  my  noble  steed  I 

The  oak-wreath  beckons  from  the  plain ; 
Stretch  on  !  stretch  on  1  and  with  me  speed 

Into  the  battle's  storm  again. 

It  joys  the  daring  horseman's  mood 

Swift  spurring  o'er  the  field  to  go ; 
It  never  checks  his  mantling  blood 

To  see  who  writhe  in  dust  below : 
Behind  him  all  he  fighU  to  save — 

His  home,  his  child,  his  wife  adored^ 
Before  him — freedom  or  a  grave ; 

And  in  his  hand — his  sword. 

He  goes  unto  a  bridal  feast, 

A  marriage  garland  his  to  wear ; 
And  should  he  tarry  in  the  least. 

Our  brotherhood  he  may  not  share; 
For  HoKOUft  is  the  marriage  guest, 

The  bride  our  father-land, 
Who  clasps  her  fondly  to  his  breast, 

Has  dared  'gainst  Death  to  stand. 

Soft,  should  he  fall,  his  rest  will  be, 

A  glorious  slumber  his,  to  prove, 
Her  arms  shall  fold  him  tenderly. 

And  o'er  his  sleep  shall  watch  her  love ; 
And  when  the  oak-branch,  in  the  spring, 

Shall  with  its  leafleU  deck  the  spray, 
Proudly  a  wreath  she'll  o'er  him  fling, 

While  he  in  freedom's  world  doth  stray. 


So  who  may  stand,  or  who  may  fiUl, 
Upon  the  trodden  field  of  fate. 

On  whom  the  battles  chance  may  call, 
We  calmly  can  await ; 

Though  one  in  German  freedom's  fight 

.  Into  the  grave  descend. 

While  others  war  in  victory's  light, 
To  either  lot  we  I 


If  victory  waits  us  from  oor  Lord, 

'Gainst  fate  let  every  heart  be  steelM ; 
Yes ;  God*s  own  hand  shall  guide  ours 

His  arm  shall  bold  our  shield. 
Already  rings  the  battle's  soond, 

So,  up  my  gallant  horse,  awake ! 
Though  all  the  devils  hemm'd  ns  round. 

Yet  throufh  thaoi  sboold'st  thoa  break. 
DewmporU  L.  F. 

ABDBBS8  TO  KATUBB. 

Fram  the  German  of  Leopold  ComU  qf  SUdberg. 

Sweetest  Nature,  mother  dear  I 

Lead  me  on  thy  way. 
As  a  child,  in  blythe  career, 

Boundeth  forth  to  play. 

Let  me,  wearied  with  delight, 

On  thy  bosom  rest, 
Breathe  the  air  of  fancies  bright. 

Hanging  on  thy  breast. 

Ah !  how  charmed  am  I  with  thee ! 

Life's  endearing  stay ; 
Sweetest  Nature  comfort  ma, 

Lead  me  on  thy  way. 

From  the  German  qf  Holtg. 

Strew  ye  roses  on  the  way, 

Banish  every  sorrow, 
While  ye  live,  enjoy  to^ay, 

Heedless  of  the  i 


MOTLST. 


How  the  youth,  in  joyous  dance, 

Sports  the  hours  away ; 
To-morrow  waves  bis  funeral  wreath — 

Emblem  of  decay. 

To-day  the  bride  the  altar  seeks^ 
With  marriage  robee  adorned-- 

To-morrow  rests  she  on  her  bier, 
By  weeping  husband  moomed* 

Give  all  sorrow  to  the  winds^ 

Clash  the  goblets  round. 
Taste  life's  fruits,  while  yet  ye  may, 

With  vine  chaplets  crowned. 

BONNBT. 


MOTLST. 


C0MPART80K  BETWXBK  THE  CBAEikCTBRa  07  THE- 
MIBT0CLE8  AVD  COAIOLAVUS. 

TrantkUed  from  the  Italian  qf  Abbot  Vtviame. 

Two  cities  full  of  black  ingratitude, 

Towards  two.  mighty  heroes  cast  them  finth. 
And  victims  to  the  furious  multitude, 

Athens  and  Rome  proecribed  them  in  iti  wroth. 
One  exile,  trampling  upon  nature's  ties, 

8ough^  monstrous,  to  enslave  his  native  Rome. 
The  other  to  his  thankless  land  replies, 

<<  May  God  defBud  her,  Athens  has  my  home.** 
He,  to  escape  a  foreign  dwellingplace, 

Nor  harm  his  country,  drank  the  poisoned  bowl. 
And  struck  with  wonder  has  each  Persian  soul. 

Coriolanus,  stained  with  deep  disgrace 
Of  treachery,  received  the  charm  desired ;— . 
The  other  as  a  citizen  expired. 
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THE  ORGANIST. 


BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  GALT. 


Onk  day,  while  walking  towards  a  neighbour- 
ing town,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  young 
man,  with  an  organ  on  his  back,  travelling  in  the 
same  direction.  He  was  carolling,  unconsciously, 
as  it  were,  with  considerable  musical  pathos^  the 
following  rude  Italian  ditty  :— 

My  country,  my  parent ! — O  mother,  austere  ! 
How  I  did  loTe  thee,  did  love  thee  in  heart : 
Was  not  my  fervent  tow  erer  lincere, 
Ne'er  from  thy  glory  nor  danger  to  part  ? 
I  that  80  swore  to  die  for,  mother,  thee  ! 
Nor  witness  the  dying  of  thy  liberty. 
Queen  of  the  stars,  O  day  that  is  past ! — 

0  goddess !  to  whom  still  in  worship  the  old 
Do  homage  in  spirit,  why  am  I  thus  cast, 
UnshelterM  and  lonely  to  perish  in  cold  ? 

Prood  parent  I  when  Fortune  was  smiling  and  free, 

1  sery*d  thee  for  lore;  now  I  earn  poverty. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  sat  down  on  a  dwarf 
wall  by  the  road-side,  apparently  to  rest,  with  so 
much  of  the  air  pgnsieriso,  that  I  was  irresist- 
ably  induced  to  speak  to  him ;  and  the  following 
conversation  arose : — 

'^  My  father's  country,"  said  he,  "  was  Asti,  in 
Piedmont ;  but  lo,  lo  sono  Romano" — (/^  I  am  a 
Roman.) 

Something  in  the  generous  arrogance  with 
which  he  uttered  the  unusual  lo,  caused  me  to 
prick  up  my  ears  ;  and  I  inquired  how  that  had 
happened. 

"  Ah,  signore,"  he  replied,  '^  it  is  the  way  of 
the  world :  One  bom  to  greatness  does  not  al- 
ways enjoy  it.  I  saw  the  King  of  France  guil- 
lotined :  a  ladrone  (a  thief)  would  not  have  been 
so  used  in  paese  mio"-— (my  country.) 

The  manner  of  this  observation  interested  me 
■till  more  than  the  lordliness  with  which  he  had 
pronounced  lo  sono  Romano;  and  I  inquired, 
with  a  slight  inflection,  almost  of  pity,  in  my 
voice,  if  his  father  had  been  bom  to  greatness. 

He  contemplated  me,  perhaps,  the  space  of  a 
minute,  and  then  replied,  with  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity exceedingly  affecting,  by  the  helpless 
childishness  of  the  look  and  tone  with  which  he 
expressed  himself:— 

"  He  was  bom  to  be  a  marchese ;  but  his  father 
lost  all  his  money  by  cards  in  Turin ;  and  his 
mother,  una  donna  superba,  (a  noble  woman,) 
died  of  weeping.  Signore,  the  marchese,  then 
married  the  daughter  of  a  vine-dresser ;  and  my 
father,  with  his  brother,  ran  away  to  Genoa,  where 
they  found  a  vessel  which  brought  them  to 
Livorao.  They  landed  very  hungry ;  so  he  left 
liis  brother  weeping  on  the  wharf,  with  a  crowd 
of  boys  around  him,  and  came  away  with  an 
English  milady  to  Rome.  My  father  and  his 
brother  were  then  dressed  like  the  sons  of  the 
signori  of  Asti !" 

It  is  not  easy  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  beauty 
with  which  this  was  said.  The  speaker  might  be 


turned  of  twenty ;  but  the  pathos  with  which  he 
spoke,  was,  as  if  memory  had  reconverted  him 
into  boyhood.  I  would  do  injustice  to  my  own 
feelings,  were  I  to  say  that  it  only  awakened  my 
curiosity  to  hear  a  little  romance. 

I  know  not  whether  he  perceived  the  effect  he 
had  produced,  but  again  he  looked  in  my  face  as 
1  said— 

"  And  what  became  of  your  father's  brother  ?" 

''  Chi  sa !"  (who  knows  !)  said  he ;  '*  perhaps 
he  went  into  paradise.  -  I  think  he  must,  for  I 
have  heard  my  father  say  he  was  too  good  for 
this  world." 

"  And  your  father,"  I  added,  really  with 
emotion ;  "  what  became  of  him  ?" 

^'He  lived  with  the  signora  while  she  re- 
mained at  Rome,"  replied  the  pensive  organist. 
"  By  her  he  became  known  to  many  grand  per* 
sons ;  and,  when  she  went  away,  he  was  taJcen 
into  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Albano.  £very  one 
pitied  him;  and  when  they  spoke  to  him,  it  was  as 
to  a  young  marchese,  though  he  was  but  a  servi- 
tore.  Ah  !  signore,  there  is  always  cold  in  the 
heart  of  those  who  have  been  bom  to  hope,  and 
must  live  with  despair." 

The  elegance  and  elocution  of  this  little  sen- 
tence would  have  done  honour  to  the  celelHrated 
Alfieri,  a  native  of  Asti ;  and,  though  I  saw  but 
the  seeming  of  a  poor  wandering  organist  before 
me,  my  imagination  was  excited,  and  I  thought 
of  the  many  shapes  which  the  proteus  genius 
assumes.  Controlling,  however,  the  perturba- 
tion which  I  could  not  suppress,  I  requested 
him  to  tell  me  the  history  of  his  father,  adding, 
that  I  hoped  he  was  not  allowed  always  to  re- 
main a  menial. 

Again,  with  that  pathetic  inquisition  of  the 
eye  which  had  first  induced  me  to  address  hini, 
the  organist  said^ 

^'  Nobody  before  has  asked  me  about  my  father: 
I  hope,  signore,  you  are  not  of  the  police.  In- 
deed it  is  truth  that  I  am  but  a  poor  stranger 
just  come  from  Dublin,  where  they  are  all  so 
poor  themselves  that  they  could  only  listen  to 
my  benedetto  organ— sono  sensa  danari"— (they 
have  no  money.) 

''  Be  not  afraid,"  was  my  answer ;  "Itm  like 
yourself-^a  stranger  here.  Were  there  no  ia- 
quiries  ever  made  about  your  father?" 

*'  Ah,  nc^"  said  he ;  ''  when  men  become  poor, 
their  friends  wish  them  dead,  and  willingly 
think  them  so  when  they  do  not  see  them.  Asti- 
is  far  away  from  Rome.  My  father  was  not  a 
Rumoroso ;  he  could  not  laugh ;  so,  in  the  Car. 
dinal's  palace  he  fell  lower  and  lower ;  for  he  wW' 
very  thoughtful — always  sad — and  at  last  no  one 
heeded  him ;  but  he  never  forgot  the  castle  of 
his  forefathers." 

•*  Who  was  your  inot»^w  ?" 
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*^  Ofa^  the  was  like  the  holy  virgin — so  calm, 
•0  beautiful,  so  good,  and  so  kind — Adorata, 
adorata,  Dea  del  mio  core  I*  there  is  no  sorrow  in 
my  tears  when  I  think  of  her.  Often,  when  I  sit 
alone  in  the  twilight,  I  see  her,  with  my  heart, 
as  one  of  the  blessed.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
an  apostolic  fisherman.  She  resided  with  her 
parents  on  the  sea-shore,  not  far  from  a  villa  be- 
longing to  the  Cardinal,  where  my  father  was  a 
domestic.  Being  alone  in  the  world,  he  took  her 
for  his  wife.  O  madre  mia!  the  spirit  of  the 
blessed  was  in  her  person.  But  I  shall  never 
see  her  in  this  world  again." 

"  Why  ?"  I  exclaimed,  affected  by  the  singular 
sense,  as  it  were,  of  absent  objects,  to  which  the 
evidently  gifted  but  uneducated  youth  seemed 
liable. 

"  I  am  seeking  my  brother,"  replied  he  ;  "  and, 
till  I  have  found  him,  I  have  made  a  vow  in  the 
church  of  St  John  the  Theologian,  never  to  re- 
turn. Padre  mio,  madre,  sono  in  paradise. 
Giovanni  e  Deo  fanno  il  mondo  per  me — ^"("^y 
father  and  mother  are  all  dead.  Giovanni  and 
God  are  the  world  to  me.) 

I  perceived  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  a 
connected  narrative ;  the  sensibility  with  which 
the  temperament  of  the  friendless  foreigner  was 
so  evidently  saturated,  and  the  tears  which  be- 
gan  to  flow  from  him,  as  he  remembered  his 
home,  were  quite  irresistible. 

Whatever  were  his  mental  endowments,  his 
power  of  pathetic  utterance  was  truly  extraor- 
dinary; and  I  could  not  but  strongly  sigh  when 
I  thought  how  much  the  refined  world  had  pro. 
bably  lost  of  delight,  by  the  mendicity  of  one 
who  would  have  been  such  an  ornament  to  the 
opera. 

When  his  emotion  had  a  little  subsided,  I  in- 
quired what  he  meant  by  seeking  his  brother. 

"  My  father,"  replied  he,  "died  when  we  were 
small  children.  We  were  four— two  sisters,  and 
brother  Giovanni.  My  sisters  were  younger, 
and  brother  elder  than  me.  My  mother !  how 
she  caressed  us  when  father  died.  The  love  that 
she  then  shed  in  tears  is  ever  glowing  in  my 
bosom.  We  became  very  poor,  and  Giovanni, 
when  he  was  not  ten,  went  into  Rome,  when,  as 
we  heard,  he  travelled  away  into  England  with 
an  organist.  My  sisters,  the  one  after  the  other, 
when  bambini,  (babes,)  were  taken  into  paradise  ; 
and  my  mother  then  used  to  sit  on  the  shore, 
where,  often  and  often,  at  night,  hath  she  pointed 
out  to  me  the  very  star  which  Maria  and  Ange- 
lina were  dancing  with  happiness  within;  and 
she  would  then  kiss  me,  and  pray  that  we  might 
soon  be  there  with  Maria  and  Angelina ;  and, 
mio  padre !  her  heart  was  dying  then ;  and,  when 
I  was  m  my  ninth  year,  Jesus  Christ  stretched 
down  his  hand  from  a  star  and  lifted  her  up  into 


•This  cannot  be  translated.     I  gly«  the  wmiment— 
Ooddetsofmyheart! 


heaven ;  so  I  was  left  alone  in  the  world.  Then 
it  was  that  I  went  to  the  church  of  St  John  the 
Theologian,  and  made  a  vow  to  wander  away  till 
I  found  Giovanni ;  and  I  have  never  forgotten 
my  vow." 

**  Gracious !  you,  then,  soyonng,  and  have  still 
abided  by  that  vow  ?" 

*'You  know,  signore^"  said  he,  looking  in. 
tently  in  my  face,  '^  that  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
forget  my  vow ;  I  durst  never,  then,  *hope  to 
join  madre  mia  in  cielo — "(™7  mother  in  heaven.) 

*'  But  surely,"  cried  I,  "  you  have  not,  since 
then,  been  always  in  search  of  your  brother  ?" 

"  I  have  not  been  always ;  but  I  have  never 
forgotten  my  vow,  nor  done  anything  but  to 
enable  me  to  fulfil  it." 

"  In  what  way  ?" 

**  The  servants  of  the  cardinal,  when  he  went 
back  to  Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  year  after  my 
mother  had  been  taken  up  into  paradise,  took 
me  with  them,  and  did  all  they  could  to  tempt 
me  to  break  my  vow,  but  I  would  not ;  so  I  be- 
gan  to  gather  money  to  buy  this  organ,  and  they 
helped  me.  I  beseeched,  with  its  sadness,  th^ 
world  to  let  me  pass  into  England,  where  I  hope 
to  find  Giovanni ;  but  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
him.  I  have  been  wandering  up  and  down  for 
three  years,  and  I  can  hear  nothing  of  him  ;  oor 
is  he  in  Dublin.  Perhaps,  signore,  you  can  tell 
me  if  he  be  in  Scozia.  He  has  a  black  mole  on  bis 
cheek,  and  his  eyes  are  the  colour  of  pleasure." 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  more  tender 
beanty  in  this  ineffectual  search,  than  even  in 
the  celebrated  quest  of  Telemachus ;  and  I  be- 
came curious  to  know  with  what  feeling  he  had 
been  so  long  such  a  solitary  and  sentimental 
wanderer. 

He  had  visited  many  countries  ;  but  his  mind 
was  S4>  absorbed  by  one  idea — the  fulfilment  of 
his  vow — that  he  had  seen  nothing  which,  in  any 
great  degree,  interested  him,  but  the  execution 
of  the  unfortunate  Louts.  The  ornaments  of 
nations  had  never  awakened  his  attention.  He 
spoke  of  the  Alps,  however,  with  something  in- 
deed  of  enthusiasm — Hanno  una  spetto  come  Id- 
dio— "  They  look  like  God,"  said  he.  Paris  left 
no  impression ;  even  the  magnificent  greatness 
of  London  seemed  only  to  be  remembered  as  an- 
other town.  But,  when  I  asked  what  he  thought 
of  it  as  compared  to  Rome,  he  exclaimed,  with 
glistening  eyes-^ 

''  Roma,  ah,  Roma  !  who  has  seen  her  may  de- 
sire to  die.  There  is  but  Ronae  upon  all  the 
eartk.  The  stones  there  are  stories,  and  the 
dust  antiquity.  It  is  only  there,  and  by  the  ba- 
silica^ St  Pietro,  that  you  can  guess  the  gloiy 
that  nay  be  in  paradise.  Methinks  I  hear  the 
fountains,  in  front  of  the  basilica,  singing  matiDS, 
and  the  voice  of  Time  in  the  moonlight  silence  of 
the  Colosseum.  Roma,  O  Boma!  Parent  of 
Glory !  There  are  but  Heaven  and  Rome;  all  elM 
is  the  rubbish  of  from  what  they  were  made  ef." 
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Save  from  the  unmeasured  abuse  of  some  of 
the  periodicals,  the  people  of  England  know  little 
of  the  light  literature  of  Young  France.  We  are 
far  from  thinking  that  the  censure  of  those  loose, 
corrupting,  or  morbid  works  is  wholly  unde- 
served;  but,  as  it  is  satisfactory  to  understand 
the  grounds  of  so  sweeping  a  condemnation  of 
the  imaginative  literature  of  a  great  and  highly 
civilized  nation,  a  work  like  the  present  has  im- 
portant uses.  It  will  clear  our  way  to  give  Mr 
Rejrnolds'  book  a  more  just  and  specific  title  than 
that  which  he  has  assumed.  It  consists  of  speci- 
mens of  living  authors,  not  always  very  happily 
■elected,  if  the  object  were  to  please  the  tastes 
of  the  English  readers ;  but  on  the  whole,  exhi- 
biting a  true  picture  of  the  vicious  and  morbid 
character  of  modem  French  fiction,  whether  in 
romance  or  the  drama.  This  is  intermixed  with 
Blender  accounts  of  the  different  popular  authors, 
and  highly  laudatory  criticism. 

With  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  La 
Martine,  and  a  few  of  the  novels  of  Paul  de 
Kock,  the  English  public  know  little  or  nothing 
of  those  dramas,  fictions,  and  light  works. 
I^otre  Dame  de  Paru,  Victor  Hi]^o's  master- 
piece, has  had  a  partial  success  in  England ;  but 
the  popular  Paul  de  Kock,  who  may  be  styled 
the  Dickens  of  the  Badaute  of  Paris,  as  the 
latter  is  the  idol  of  the  Londoners,  is  scarcely  to 
be  classed  with  the  romanticists,  and  the  new  race 
of  French  writers  of  the  Intense  school.  The 
life  and  manners  which  he  paints,  if  vicious  and 
licentious,  are,  we  fear,  only  too  true  to  the  ori- 
ginals around  him ;  and  if  more  coarse  and  in- 
decent than  many  of  his  brethren,  we  should  yet 
hesitate  to  pronounce  him,  by  any  means,  the 
most  pernicious  of  the  modem  school. 

If  we  have  been  compelled  to  denounce  theGal- 
lican  taint  perceptible  in  some  of  our  home  liter- 
ary productions,  how  shall  we  deal  with  those 
works  in  which  the  pollution  is  undisguised,  the 
poison  undiluted  }  Those  in  which,  according  to 
Mr  Reynolds,  the  authors  '^  paint  the  truth  in  all 
its  nudity" — those  who,  in  developing  the  secrets 
of  nature,  "  shock  the  English  reader,  because  he 
is  not  as  yet  accustomed  to  so  honest  a  style." 
Long  may  he  retain  this  false  delicacy,  false 
modesty,  national  prejudice,  or  whatever  the 
name  may  be,  for  that  sanctifying  sentiment 
which  makes  the  heart  recoil,  and  shrink  from 
the  horror  of  contemplating  that  '^  truth  in  all 
its  nudity,"  which  is  no  more  like  the  naked 
truth  of  nature  than,  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Hume,  ^'  the  shameless  exposure  of  a  prostitute 
in  a  brothel  is  to  the  ndcedness  of  a  savage." 
We  deny  that  it  is  the  "  nudity  of  nature"  that 
is  exhibited  in  those  depraved  and  depraving 
fictions ;  although  it  were  decent,  or  wise,  or  pos- 
sible, among  sane  persons,  that  this  should  always 
be  exposed.  Nature,  in  naked  simplicity,  is 
painted  in  the  country  girl  Pamela,  in  the  family 
group  of  the  Vioar  of  Wakefield^  in  ISffie  Deans, 


Mysie  Happer,  Rose  Bradwardine,  and  the  Bride 
of  Lammermoor ;  and  the  reader  delights  in  the 
exquisite  display  of  what  is  at  once  true  and  love- 
ly. In  the  French  romances,  on  the  contrary^ 
*'  the  nudity  of  nature"  is  the  unblushing  ex* 
posure  of  the  workings  of  the  lowest  and  fiercest 
animalism,  in  minds  already  deeply  tainted,  if 
not  utterly  depraved  and  perverted.  But,  ad- 
mitting the  metaphysical  subtility  displayed  in 
the  analysis  of  passion,  and  the  truth  of  the  mor- 
bid mental  anatomy  of  these  works,  is  this  the 
proper  or  worthy  office  of  a  humanizing  and  re- 
fining literature  ?  One  of  our  poets  says,  that  the 
Deity  spares  all  eyes  save  those  of  Omniscience 
the  sight  of  that  hideous  thing  a  human  heart; 
this  is  exaggerated ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless, 
truth  in  the  idea.  How  many  diatribes  have  been 
thundered  forth  against  the  evils  and  pollutions 
that  attend  the  practice  of  auricular  confession. 
But  these  novels  make  the  author  the  Father  Con- 
fessor, gloating  over  tales  of  the  foulest,  blackest 
crime,  over  monstrous  conceptions  engendered 
by  a  depraved  imagination  and  guilty  mind;  and 
dwell  upon,  and  eloquently  proclaim  to  the  world, 
the  secrets  of  the  dark  confessional.  Evil  which 
may  come  and  go  into  the  heart  of  man  *^  unap- 
proved"—thoughts  which  are  smothered  and 
stifled,  and  driven  from  the  haunted  mind  with 
horror,  which  the  wife  durst  not  reveal  to  her 
husband,  the  daughter  to  her  mother,  the  sister 
to  her  sister,  without  the  violation  of  whatever 
is  most  pure  and  holy  in  human  nature— are  here 
dwelt  upon,  exaggerated,  and  made  the  theme 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  brilliant  writing. 
English  novels  and  histories  '^  tell  but  half  the 
story  of  a  man's  life,"  says  Mr  Reynolds ;  while 
in  France,  "  the  whole  tale  is  given  at  once.". 
They  ^o  the  whole  hog,  and  beastly  enough  is 
the  result.  But  English  fictionists  tell  all  that 
it  can  be  either  pleasurable  or  profitable  to  tell, 
and,  some  of  the  best  of  them,  probably  a  little 
more. .  "  We  do  not  become  robbers  because  we 
read  of  thefts,"  says  he ;  '^  but  are  our  principles 
of  honesty  strengthened  by  the  study,"  is  the 
question  more  to  the  point.  *'  Nor  does  a  female 
become  incontinent  on  account  of  her  knowledge 
that  such  a  failing  exists."  But,  we  ask.  Where 
is  the  necessity  of  initiating  her,  by  book,  into  a 
species  of  knowledge  at  which,  however  care- 
fully educated,  she  must  arrive  early  enough  ? 
Innocent  ignorance  may  not  be  virtue;  but 
neither  does  virtue  consist  in  the  knowledge 
that  vice  exists.  Where  is  the  utility  of  taint- 
ing the  virgin  purity  of  the  soul,  of  awakening 
it  from  the  happy  dreams  of  youthful  innocence 
to  the  knowledge  of  evil  before  the  time  ? 
Young  women  might  certainly  learn  much  from 
these  romances,  which  neither  English  nor  yet 
French  girls  could  learn  from  their  mothers ; 
but  we  strongly  question  the  utility  of  this 
species  of  precocious  knowledge.  The  audacity 
"  of  giving  the  whoU  talej"  or,  in  Qther  wordii. 
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telling  trhatever  is  conceived  by  an  impure  and 
unrestrained  imagination^  as  the  troth  of  life ; 
being  one  leading  principle  in  the  composition 
of  Modern  French  novels ;  another  is  to  trample 
under  foot^  to  scout  at,  what  in  books  is  called 
poetic  justice  in  the  developement  of  fictions 
history.  Now,  if  this  new  canon  merely  upset 
the  ancient  vulgarity  of  the  good  boy  getting 
the  sugar-plum^the  chaste  and  tried  prudent 
damsel  obtaining  the  rich  lord  for  her  husband, 
and  the  coach  and  six ;  we  should  at  once  recog* 
nise  its  truth  and  propriety ;  but  in  these  books 
a  superintending,  benevolent  Providence  seems 
blotted  from  the  scheme  of  life ;  Vice  is  exhibited 
as  successful  and  triumphant,  by  its  own  unscru- 
pulous audacity;  while  Virtue,  possessing  no  in- 
herent grandeur  or  force,  sinks,  and  is  over- 
whelmed by  the]  mere  brute  force  of  circum- 
itances.  This  cannot  be  the  canon  of  a  sound 
literature.  Poeticjustice,  the  final  triumph,  or  the 
visible  inherent  superiority  of  Virtue,  requires, 
perhaps,  in  English  literature,  to  be  placed  on  a 
broader  as  well  as  a  more  elevated  basis ;  one 
comprehending  the  intrinsic  as  well  as  the  ez- 
trinsio  and  adventitious,  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past,  immortality  as  well  as  life.  We  have  no 
objection  to  see  cheerful  self-sustaining  Virtue 
trudging  a-fbot,and  haughty  Vice  roUing  by  in  her 
blazingchariot,  if  Virtue  is  all  the  while  presented 
clear,  and  strong,  and  happy,  in  the  conviction 
of  her  inherent  dignity  and  superiority,  as  con- 
eems  even  this  life  ;  and  either  in  possession  of 
the  '^  sweet  peace  which  goodness  bosoms  ever," 
or  of  that  faith  which  gives  assurance  of  ulti- 
mate triumph  ;  of  that  grandeur  of  mind  which 
ean  <^  look  down  and  pity  kings."  But  to  this 
extent  poetic  justice  must  be  regparded  as  an 
essential  element  in  all  healthy  and  purifying 
imaginative  literature.  The  understanding,  and 
the  naturals  entiments  of  humanity,  alike  demand 
it.     To  deny  it  is  practical  atheism. 

Mr  Reynolds  asserts  that  the  prevailing  notion 
of  the  indecency  of  French  novels,  has  arisen 
from  the  coarseness  of  the  tales  of  the  very 
popular,  and  really  clever  and  sprightly,  Paul  de 
Kock.  But  the  truth  is,  that  French  novels, 
according  to  those  English  ideas,  which  we  regard 
as  correct,  have  always  been  indecent;  and 
many  of  them  far  more  licentious  and  corrupt, 
ing  than  De  Kock's  coarse  if  truthful  portrait- 
ure. Among  the  modems,  it  is  fortunately 
not  the  most  popular  writer  who  is  the  most 
pernicious.  His  books  are,  we  have  said,  but 
too  faithful  pictures  of  the  vicious  and  licentious 
every.day  life  of  multitudes  in  the  great  French 
cities ;  of  things  which  it  may  not  be  greatly  for 
the  edification  of  the  young  to  dwell  upon,  any 
more  than  on  our  own  Tom  and  Jerry's,  Newgate 
Calendars,  and  the  accounts  of  thieves,  ruffians, 
and  their  haunts  and  slang,  which  form  the  de- 
light of  a  portion  of  oiir  own  populace.  But,  in 
the  delineations  of  Paul  de  Kock's  more  ambi- 
tious and  eloquent  contemporaries,  the  imagina. 
tion  and  inventive  faculty  are  racked  to  portray 
depravities  which  taint  and  corrupt,  to  the  core, 
jouBf  minds  of  a  better  educated  and  naturaUy 


higher  order,  and  without  oflFensively  outraging 
what,  in  France,  is  considered  the  line  of  decency 
in  manners.  If  De  Kock — ^whose  popularity  is 
undoubtedly  no  sign  of  the  purity  or  refinement 
of  the  morals  and  taste  of  the  French  people, 
any  more  relatively,  than  the  popularity  of 
his  English  counterparts  is  of  the  growing 
refinement  of  the  English  people — be  the 
most  popular  of  all  living  French  writers,  he  is 
neither  the  most  fascinating  nor  dangerous. 
Educated  foreigners  seem  to  divide  their  admir- 
ation pretty  equally  between  the  mysterious 
'^  man-woman,"  Madame  Dudevant,  oHas  George 
Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Even  the  ^Mtidious 
Mrs  Trollope,  who  abhors  to  rancour  everything 
ultra-liberai  or  '*  un-English,"  has  allowed  her- 
self to  be  led  away  by  the  profundity  and  briL 
liancy  of  this  nondescript  alleged  birth  of  the  Re. 
volution  of  the  Barricades.  The  fascination  of 
Mr  Reynolds,  who  is,  a  somewhat  indiscrimi- 
nate admirer  of  whoever  he  describes,  need  there- 
fore the  less  surprise  us.  To  the  equivocal 
Baroness  he  ascribes  literary  excellence  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  the  highest  degree.  Alas,  that 
her  eulogist  should  be  compelled  to  say  that 
the  most  celebrated  of  her  novels  is  so  pro- 
nounced by  her  countrymen,  ^*  becatite  it  tt 
the  moit  pernieiaus"  *^  a  tale  devoid  of  one 
single  feature  to  recommend  it,"  **  a  helHtli 
compound  of  poisonous  drugs,  combined  toge- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  drauglit 
which  may  instfl  a  slow  poison  into  the  veins  of 
those  who  luxuriate  in  it."  This  oogiit  to  be 
quite  decisive  of  what  should  be  Mr  Reynolds' 
judgment  of  ^'this  immortal  and  extraordinarj 
writer,"  ^'this  woman  of  a  million  pasaioDs," 
who  **  has  yielded  to  the  exigencies  of  her  nature, 
and  sought  that  consolation  with  another  whid 
the  could  not  find  in  him  who  was  her  legal  pro- 
tector." Mr  Reynolds  is  unfortunate  in  kit 
specimen  of  the  peculiar  style  of  George  Sand's 
writings.  Painful  and  offenrive  enough  in  its 
subject,  it  conveys  no  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
^<  man-woman's"  brilliant  powers.  Like  some 
other  great  erratic  actors,  the  titular  Baroness 
seems  quite  as  much  an  object  of  vulgar  admira- 
tion and  curiosity,  from  her  unsexed  charaeter 
and  habits,  and  her  general  audacity  of  mannefs, 
as  from  her  real  talents.  The  account  of  the 
fictions  of  George  Sand  is  meagre,  and  the  esti- 
mate of  their  merits  as  vague  as  is  the  autlMr's 
opinion  of  the  character  of  Madame  Dudevant's 
genius. 

Balzao  is  the  writer  next  in  order.  We 
should  have  premised  that,  by  an  extrmerdinary 
theory,  Mr  Reynolds  imputes  all  the  power  and 
freshness  of  modern  literature— its  revival,  to 
use  a  phrase  of  the  day— to  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  with  about  as  mudi  justice  as  the  Qnarierlf 
Review  imputes  its  licentiousness  to  the  same  fcr- 
tile  cause— the  expulsion  of  the  eld^  Bourbons ; 
and,  by  reaction,  the  lioentionsneas  of  manstn 
to  the  prevailing  literature.  Aoeording  to  the 
one,  the  exile  of  Charles  X.  evolved  the  geniM 
of  George  Sand,  and  gave  l^e  mind  of  Balne  s 
wider  scope;   according  to  the  other,  II  o«i- 
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Terted  the  French  people,  in  one  week^  into  a 
nation  of  debauchees  and  abandoned  women. 
The  one  is  about  as  near  the  truth  as  the  other. 
The  secret  of  Balzac's  great  though  tardy  popu- 
larity was,  it  appears — his  propitiating  beauties 
on  the  wane— a  numerous  class  by  choosing  for 
his  heroine,  and  the  name  of  one  of  his  tales, 
*f  The  Woman  of  Thirty  Years"  The  specimen 
of  De  Balzac  selected,  is  a  criminal  trial,  in  which 
the  interest  hangs  on  the  obscurity  and  con* 
flicting  nature  of  the  evidence.  It  would  re- 
quire no  great  effort  to  equal  this  story  in  the 
ordinary  current  English  literature  of  the  day, 
which  serves  its  end,  and  is  heard  of  no  more. 
Sue,  the  French  Marryat  or  Cooper,  is  next 
produced ;  but  when  will  a  Frenchman  equal  a 
Briton  on  his  own  element,  the  ocean  ?  He 
may,  however,  write  very  good  sea-novels  for 
the  Parisian  boudoirs.  A  specimen  of  Fredric 
Soulie's  powers, ''  The  Tale  of  the  Park  Gate," 
is  more  favourable.  It  is  redolent  of  the  modern 
chivalry  of  France — the  chivalry  of  intrigue. 
Mr  Reynolds  might  as  well  have  passed  La 
Martine,  who  does  not  belong  to  the  modern 
French  school.  He  gives,  nearly  complete,  a 
translation  of  one  of  Dumas'  most  popular  and 
finest  dramas.  Yet  how  revolting  is  Angele, 
in  spite  of  its  beauty  and  pathos,  to  English — we 
would  fain  say  and  believe,  and  to  French  feeling! 

The  specimen  of  Auguste  Ricard's  wit  and 
humour— Ricard,  the  imitator*  and  almost  the 
rival  of  Paul  de  Kock,  as  Mr  Reynolds,  the 
author  of  "  Pickwick  Abroad,"  is  of  Dickens- 
is  trivial  enough,  or  no  more  than  could  be 
matched  every  day  in  those  slighter  sketches  in 
the  English  periodicals,  which  pass  at  once  into 
oblivion.  But  Ricard's  works  must  have  value, 
if  "  they  form  a  complete  library  of  sketches  of 
French  manners  and  customs,"  admitting  that 
they  are  sketches  of  customs  which  ought  to  be 
made  known,  and  which  deserve  to  be  perpetuated 
in  literature.  Mr  Reynolds  is,  on  the  whole, 
felicitous  in  his  appreciation  and  specimens  of 
de  Kock.  Jean  de  Paris  is  his  text,  a  novel, 
which,  with  all  its  coarseness  and  unconscious 
profligacy,  is  redeemed,  by  great  talent  and  fideU 
ity,  to  the  city,  if  not  to  the  national  character 
of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  French 
people.  The  episode  selected  as  a  specimen, 
from  «  The  Husband,  Wife,  and  Lover,"  is  of 
itself  a  lively  and  complete  petit  comedy.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  new  version  of  "  The  Liar ;" 
which,  again,  is  of  French  origin. 
.  It  is  as  a  poet  that  Mr  Reynolds  chiefly  cri- 
ticises and  gives  specimens  of  Victor  Hugo's  com- 
positions, for  as  a  poet  he  admires  him  most ;  but, 
as  a  poet,  the  author  of  the  Songe  qf  Twilight  is 
not  likely  to  make  any  deep  impression  in  this 
country,  though  Mr  Reynolds  is  pleased  to  con- 
sider him  a  greater  poet  than  a  novelist ;  and, 
as  for  Hugo's  history  and  personalities,  if  any 
4me  choose  to  look  back  on  our  pages,  an  account 
will  be  found,  which,  being  much  fuller  and  more 
minute,  precludes  further  notice  of  him  here. 

The  specimen  of  the  novels  of  Lacroix,  the  clo»- 
ia§  chapter  of  a  AOTel>  is^  without  exoeption^  the 


most  fiendish,  revolting,   and  disgusting  scene 
ever   depicted    in  words.      It  is   needless    to 
allude  to  the  monstrosity  and  improbability  of 
this  hell.begun  in  a  death.chamber ;  and  we  are 
astonished  at  the  bad  taste  which  dictated  its 
selection,  as  Mr  Reynolds  is  generally  rather 
chary,  knowing  the  nature  of  that   fastidious   ^ 
animal,  John  Bull,  for  whom  he  is  catering.    Be- 
ranger  obtains  a  brief  notice  and  merited  praise  ; 
but  with  the  popular  poet  of  France  the  English 
reader  is  already  familiar.    De  Tocqueville  lay 
rather  out  of  our  author's  way.    Another  tale  of 
Paul  de  Kock  or  of  Janin  might  have  better 
served  his  purpose  than  an  analysis  of  J^emoc^, 
racy  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  specu- 
lations on  the  stability  of  French  political  insti- 
tutions.   The  most  really  interesting  specimen-^ 
a  sketch  indicating  fine  original  genius — is  from 
the  works  of  Charles  Nodier.   It  is  Reminiscences 
of  Jean  Francois,  or  Blue- Stockings ;  but  then 
it  is  not  French— it  is  essentially  German. 

We  cannot  dip  farther  into  these  "  devilries." 
The  sketch  of  Nodier  as  an  author  may  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  Mr  Reynold's  manner,  which  is 
generally  fully  as  good  as  his  matter : — 

Of  all  French  writers,  none  is  so  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  great  repntation  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  liter- 
ary Ubonrs  as  Charles  Nodier.  He  shuns  the  applause 
of  his  fi lends,  and  cares  not  for  the  fofourable  opinion  of 
criticism.  He  wrote  originally  only  to  please  himself, 
and  was  more  satisfied  when  he  accomplished  that  aim 
than  when  he  had  succeeded  in  pleasing  all  the  world. 
He  is  a  literary  hermit,  who  knows  not  that  the  odour  of 
his  sanctity  penetrates  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
cell ;  he  is  bashfbl  and  unohtmsiTe  as  a  young  virgin, 
who  perceives  not  that  the  charms  of  her  beauty  excite 
the  admiration  of  all  around.  He  has  traced  his  furrows 
in  all  the  fields  of  intelligence,  and  the  harvests  have 
sprung  up,  and  their  variegated  produce  has  been  distri- 
buted amongst  men— flowers  and  fruits  for  the  fair  and 
young,  and  the  more  substantial  crops  for  the  inteUectoal 
and  the  studious.  He  has  divided  his  attention  amidst  all 
matters  of  inquiry,  study,  speculation,  and  research — he 
is  well  versed  in  all  sciences ;  he  is  an  adorer  of  the  arts ; 
abstruse  learning  is  his  delight ;  and  every  branch  of 
controversy  has  been  contemplated  by  him.  We  might 
fancy  his  studies  to  be  a  library,  a  laboratory,  a  nursery 
for  rare  plantSi  with  a  shelf  for  astronomical  instruments, 
a  corridor  leading  out  of  it  for  choice  pictures,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  filled  with  his  copious  annotations. 
The  versatiUty  of  his  genius  is  extraordinary ;  and  his 
writings  bear  testimony,  not  only  to  the  profundity  of  his 
knowledge  in  all  matters,  but  to  the  extent  of  his  mem- 
ory..for  he  introduces  allusions  or  remarks  which,  though 
skilfully  borrowed  from  others,  still  acquire  a  fresh  charm, 
or  renewed  point,  when  clothed  in  his  own  peculiar  lan- 
guage.   Every  one  has  read  his  romances,  and 

every  one  has  been  charmed  with  the  simplicity  of  his 
style,  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  the  eloquence  of  his 
language^  and  the  pathos  which  he  weaves  into  his  nar- 
rative. His  teles  appeal  to  the  inmost  feelings  of  the 
heart ;  and,  while  we  peruse  them,  we  seem  to  be  con- 
templating the  different  phases  of  a  mind  fraught  with 
every  virtoe,  and  every  sentiment  of  purity  and  noble- 


This  is  high  praise  for  a  modem  French  novel- 
ist ;  hut  Nodier  is  not  very  French.  "  He  is 
melancholy  even  in  his  gayest  moments ;  and  the 
vivacity  which  characterises  the  generality  of  his 
countrymen  is  not  to  he  found  in  his  writings." 

There  may  he  ahundant  fallacy  in  the  state, 
ments  of  the  rate  of  profit  derived  hy  popular 
French  writers  from  their  works,  which  evea 
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native  Frenohmen  can  know  little  about,  but  we 
may  take  Mr  Reynolds'  information  as  his  guess, 
and  the  prevailing  rumour  of  Paris.  Madame 
Dudevant  is  a  constant  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing French  magazines.  Her  price  is  a  thousand 
francs  (£40  sterling)  for  an  article  of  sixteen 
^  pages.  The  first  edition  of  her  novels  produces 
about  £640,  and  on  some  novels  she  stipulates  for 
two  francs  a  volume  for  all  copies  sold.  Dumas,  in 
a  pecuniary  view,  is  the  most  successful  writer  of 
France.  Some  of  his  plays  have  sold  for  above 
£3,000;  and  the  sums  which,  by  the  law  or  usage 
of  the  country,  is  paid  upon  the  performance  of 
a  drama  in  every  theatre  in  France,  produces 


him  an  average  income  of  £340.  For  ev^ 
article  be  writes  in  the  Revue  lee  deux  Mendee, 
he  receives  £40.  Ricard,  if  less  sueeessful,  also 
realizes  considerable  profits  from  his  novek. 
He  was  originally  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  army, 
and  is  now  much  better  pud  by  the  booksellen 
than  he  ever  was  by  the  King. 

Mr  Reynolds'  work,  as  a  whole,  may  be  use- 
ful to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  general  if  su- 
perficial knowledge  of  the  Bulwers,  D'lsraelis, 
Jameses,  Dickenses,  Gores,  and  Barry  Comwalls 
of  Paris  and  their  ephemeral  works.  More  we 
cannot  say  for  it. 


PEDESTRIAN  TOUR  OF  A  SCOTTISH  EMIGRANT,  IN  THE  MIDDLE 

STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Having  resumed  the  use  of  my  feet,  I  next 
crossed  the  Monocessy  river,  by  a  rather  curious 
kind  of  bridge— -being  a  great  deal  higher  at  one 
end  than  the  other,  so  as  to  make  it  down-hill 
all  the  way  across.  It  is  of  three  arches,  and 
built  of  stone,  with  a  most  miserable  attempt  at 
paving  on  the  top,  quite  unlike  the  fine  road  lead- 
ing from  Baltimore  to  Fredericktown.  I  never 
saw  such  a  bridge  before ;  and,  I  believe,  the  con- 
tractors have  been  of  the  same  mind,  as  at  one 
end  they  have  erected  an  obelisk,  with  the  year 
of  erection,  and  some  names  or  inscriptions, 
which  I  could  not  make  out,  as  commemorative 
of  the  event. 

Fredericktown  is  a  tolerably  large  place,  with 
considerable  business,  and  situated  in  a  fine  coun- 
try. At  the  end  of  one  of  the  streets,  I  observed 
a  triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour  o^  the  visits 
of  Lafayette.  It  consisted  of  boards  painted 
and  larded  all  over  with  "  All  hail !"  and  such 
like  stuff — not  befitting  the  simplicity  and  honest 
downright  welcome  of  Republicans.  Lafayette, 
no  doubt,  was  endeared  to  the  Americans  by 
many  sacrifices  made,  and  many  services  yield- 
ed, in  what  they  call  the  holy  cause  of  freedom ; 
and  for  such,  certainly  he  deserved  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  gratitude  and  love ;  but  I  think 
they  might  have  left  out,  in  their  hearty  wel- 
come to  their  old  and  tried  friend,  such  childish 
and  theatrical  displays,  at  which  the  slaves  of 
the  most  despotic  government  of  Europe  would 
laugh. 

Somewhere  along  the  road,  between  Balti- 
more and  Fredericktown,  is  Carrolton,  the  estate 
of  the  late  Charles  Carrol,  a  stanch  Republican 
and  patriot,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  He  was  an  Irishman 
by  birth,  I  believe.  When  I  passed  along  the 
road,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  Charles 
Carrol,  and  almost  as  little  about  the  Declare^ 
tion,  or  else  I  would  have  called  upon  the  old 
gentleman — at  least  I  would  have  taken  a  good 
look  at  the  premises.  About  half  a  mile  beyond 
Fredericktown,  I  came  up  with  a  young  man 
who  was  going  tP  within  a  shor^  distance  of 


Tropton-T-my  destination.  He  had  had  the  ague, 
which  had  taken  him  into  town  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  like  the  most  of  patients  who  have 
that  shaky  complaint,  to  him  it  was  an  interest- 
ing topic  of  conversation ;  and  with  much  rea- 
son too,  for,  as  he  was  one  of  those  shapeless 
striplings  who  are  troubled  with  what  is  called 
an  overgrowth — all  legs  and  no  body — a  mathe- 
matical line — length  without  breadtii — who  out- 
grow all  their  coats  and  breeches  as  fast  as  the 
tailor  can  make  them.  It  would  not  takea  great 
many  shakes  to  lay  his  length  below  grcnind. 
He  had  travelled,  too,  as  far  as  Barper's  Ferry ; 
and,  knowing  I  was  going  there,  he  tried  to  a^ 
nish  me  by  a  narration  of  the  stupendous  sight 
I  should  see  there.  I  have  now  been  in  Harper's 
Ferry ;  and  although  it  is  a  wonderful  place,  both 
in  the  way  of  nature  and  art,  yet  it  does  not 
come  up  to  my  taU  companion's  description— ex- 
cusable, however,  in  a  lad  who  had  never  seen 
a  larger  place  than  Fredericktown,  and  who,  no 
doubt,  like  a  good  many  people,  wished  to  make 
everything  as  tall  as  himself. 

Between  Fredericktown  and  Troptown^  I,  for 
the  first  time,  saw  a  tobacco-field.  To  those 
who  have  never  seen  tobacco  growing,  I  may  ob- 
serve, it  resembles  very  much  the  dock,  if  it  be 
not  actually  one,  and  is  planted  out  in  rows  like 
cabbage,  about  four  feet  apart  ever7  way,  and 
must  be  kept  very  clean.  When  nearly  ripe, 
large  blubberly  worms  attack  it ;  which  must  be 
carefully  destroyed,  or  else  they  would  soon 
leave  little  for  the  snuffers,  chewers,  and  snM^ers. 
When  come  to  maturity,  the  whole  plant  is  cat, 
split  up  the  middle,  and  hung  over  something 
to  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  manuDMstorer. 
It  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  soon  impoveridMS 
the  ground. 

I  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Troptown,  orNew- 
ton-Trop,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  consists 
of  but  one  long  street,  and  is  situated  at  no  gresl 
distance  from  the  Bhie  Ridge.  Aboat  a  auk 
before  arriving  at  Fredericktown,  I  had  a  iae 
view  of  the  mountains ;  and,  by  whatOTor  rttmm 
they  have  Mtaiaed  the  ^ppellattoi  of  JBliie  Bidjej 
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to  me  they  certainly  appeared  to  hare  a  bluisli 
cast.  The  people  about  Fredericktown  call  them 
the  Concoctin  Mountains.  The  morning  after 
mj  arrival^  I  called  at  Mr  G.'s,  who  happened  to  . 
be  oyer  in  Virginia  upon  some  business.  His  lady 
gave  me  a  kind  invitation  to  stay  with  them  until 
his  return ;  and  as  the  nephew^  my  old  trarelling 
companion,  was  expected  every  day,  I  accepted 
the  invitation  in  preference  to  going  back  to  the 
inn.  I  stayed  with  them  eight  days;  when,  neither 
uncle  nor  nephew  making  their  appearance,  I 
began  to  be  afraid  of  encroaching  upon  their 
hospitality,  and  in  spite  of  kind  remonstrances 
from  Madame  G.  and  the  rest  of  the  family,  I 
made  preparations  for  decamping. 

During  my  stay  at  Troptown,  nothing  worth 
mentioning  occurred,  except  it  may  be  that  here 
I  first  saw  slaves.    I  had,  no  doubt,  seen  plenty 
of  them  before  this,  but  I  did  not  know  them  to 
be  such.     All  the  black  individuals  I  had  hither- 
to seen,  not  coming  up  to  my  idea  of  slavery,  I 
had  set  down  as  free  blacks,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  I  had  not  got  far  enough  into  Maryland  to 
be  among  the  slave  population.    On  the  second 
evening  after  my  arrival,  half  a  dozen  negroes 
came  into  the  store  with  brooms,  &c.,  to  sell. 
Having  completed  their  sales,  one  of  them  asked 
for  fiddle  strings ;  and  while  the  storekeeper  was 
getting  them,  took  up  a  fiddle  which  happened 
to  be  lying  on  the  counter,  and  played  a  tune  or 
two.    All  of  them  appeared  to  be  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  well  enough  dressed  for  working  peo- 
ple, and  on  familiar  terms  with  the  storekeeper. 
After  their  departure,  I  mentioned  to  the  store- 
k^per  my  wish  to  see  some  slaves,  since  I  had 
got  into  a  slave  country.    Why,  says  he^  these 
blacks  who  have  just  left  the  store  are  slaves. 
I  was  somewhat  struck,  as  I  did  not  expect  to 
see  slaves  so  well  dressed,  so  cheerful,  nor  so 
familiar  with  white  men.     As  I  shall  resume 
the  subject  of  negro  slavery  in  a  future  chapter, 
I  shall  merely  mention  here,  that  in  spite  oif 
Sterne's  doleful  picture  of  slavery,  it  is  not  that 
awful  state  of  hopeless  wretchedness  which  the 
Stemes  and  philanthropists,  real  and  pretended, 
of  the  day  suppose  it  to  be.    On  the  contrary, 
there  are  thousands,  and  thousands  more  of  free 
whites,  who  are  actually  in  a  state  of  degra- 
dation and  misery,  compared  with  which,  the 
slavery  of  the  southern  states  is  happiness  itself. 
Ten    miles    walk    or  so  beyond  Troptown, 
brought  me  to  the  Potomac — a  noble  river,  but 
with  a  very  rocky  channel.    I  was  now  about 
a  mile  from  its  passage  through  the  Blue  Ridge ; 
through  which  also  my  road  lay.    In  proceeding 
upwards,  at  a  slight  turn  in  the  road  I  perceived 
a  pig  or  two  loitering  lazily  along.    I  was  not 
much  astonished  at  that,  as  it  was  not  the  first 
time  I  had  seen  such  animals ;  but,  after  a  short 
space,  another  one  made  its  appearance,  and  an- 
other and  another,  till  I  began  to  have  some 
apprehensions   about   venturing  in   among   so 
many.     I  approached  as  boldly  as  I  could,  how- 
ever, but  not  without  fear ;  not  indeed  that  they 
would  willingly  hurt  me,  but,  as  it  had  been 
niaing  for  two  days  past,  and  af  th^  sua  had 


again  broke  forth  fresh  and  hot,  the  pigs  being 
on  an  expedition  from  the  west  to  the  Baltimore 
shambles,  were  determined  to  be  in  no  great  hurry 
to  get  their  throats  cut,  but  to  take  as  much 
of  the  cream  of  life  as  they  could  get  in  passing 
along,  and  were  every  now  and  then  wallowing 
in  the  puddles,  and  anon  starting  up  suddenly 
like  deaf  people  who  hear  something  unex- 
pectedly. Pigs,  too,  have  an  ugly  habit  of  start- 
ing to  the  wrong  side,  and  going  every  way 
but  the  right  one.  I  had,  of  course,  good  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  being  knocked  over  and  pigified 
in  the  mud.  I  dashed  gallantly  in  upon  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  which,  after  a  threatening  display 
of  snouts  in  the  air,  broke,  and  spurted  aside  in  all 
directions  like  the  fragments  of  a  bombshell.  I 
afterwards,  for  the  space  of  half-a-mile,  fought 
my  way  manfully  through  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  and,  without  other  damage  than  some 
sprinklings  of  mud,  came  out  at  the  rear,  which, 
by  the  by,  seemed  as  much  astonished  to  see 
me  as  the  van. 

On  turning  a  point  of  rocks,  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Potomac  through  the  Blue  Ridge 
was  full  in  view.    I  had  been  more  than  once 
told  that  it   was  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  see  it.    It  may  be  so  ;  but,  if  true, 
there  must  be  very  little  sublime  scenery  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Big  Water ;  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  voyager  has  a  great  chance  of  witnessing 
much  sublimer,  and  more  awful  scenery,  long 
before  he  reaches   the  Blue  Ridge.    It  is  as- 
suredly a  very  grand  scene ;  but,  I  must  eonfess  I 
was  greatly   disappointed  in  it ;  and  all  those 
who  have  witnessed  the  windings  of  this  same 
Potorosc,    and  some    of  its  smaller  branches, 
through  the  mountainous  region  of  Hardy  and 
Hampshire  counties,  and  Virginia,  have  been  dis- 
appointed also.    After  witnessing  the  sav^^ge  and 
fearful  scenes  farther  up  among  the  AUeghan- 
nies,  to  them  the  passage  of  the  Potomac  is  no- 
thing: strangers  cannot  conceive  how  there  should 
be  so  much  talk  about  it.    The  scene,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  very  grand ;  but,  to  me  it  appears 
to  lose  a  good  part  of  its  effect  upon  the  mind, 
by  being  upon  too  large  a  scale.    The  river  is  by 
far  too  wide,  and,  of  course,  the  cut  ends  of  the 
mountain  too  far  apart.    If  Nature,  in  some  of 
her  freaks,  would  just  hitch  the  ends  three-fourths 
of  the  way  nearer  one  another,  perpendicularive 
them  a  little  more,  and  scatter  a  few  huge  rocks 
into  the  channel,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  passage 
of  the  water,  I  think  it  would  improve  the  scene 
mightily.    But,  as  to  accomplish  this  would  re- 
quire an  earthquake,  or  bouleversement,  as  the 
French  call  it,  I  don't  think  the  good  folks  of 
Harper  s  Ferry  and  the  adjacent  country  would 
thank  Nature  for  it,  nor  me  for  giving  the  advice; 
so  we  must  let  things  stand  as  they  are. 

Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  compilers  of  school-books,  has 
given  a  very  .sublime  description  of  the  above 
scenery,  but,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  bom* 
bastical  and  nonsensical  one,  I  don't  recollect 
his  words,  but  he  talks  of  the  Potomac  on  the 
one  side,  imd  the  ShenandooU  on  the  other. 
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eorniof  nuiging  up,  and,  in  the  moment  of  their 
junction,  bunting  through  the  mountain,  and, 
of  oourte,  like  the  Irishman's  race-horse,  driving 
all  before  them.  What  way  rivers  may  have 
run  before  the  breaking  of  these  two  through 
the  Blue  Ridge,  I  know  not ;  but  since  that 
period,  their  usual  method  of  proceeding  has 
heen  to  range  downward.  Moreover,  when  did 
the  Potomac  and  Shenandooh  begin  their  course  ? 
Did  they  reach  the  same  spot  in  the  Ridge  pre- 
cisely at  the  same  moment  ?  Where  are  the 
wrecks  of  the  mountain  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that 
instead  of  breaking  violently  through,  these 
rivers  have,  good-naturedly  and  quietly,  lifted  the 
piece  out,  and  placed  it  out  of  their  way,  where 
Harper's  Ferry  now  stands ;  for,  if  you  could 
suppose  the  tongue  of  land  upon  which  that  town 
is  situated,  placed  upon  wheels,  and  wheeled  into 
the  gap,  it  would  fill  it  up  neatly.  True,  it  is 
not  so  high  as  the  Blue  Ridge,  by  a  great  deal ; 
but  the  diminution  of  height,  however,  can  be 
very  easily,  at  least  very  phiiosophioally  ac- 
counted for. 

The  point  of  rocks  a  little  way  below  the  pass, 
is  the  place  from  whence  you  see  the  scene  to 
most  advantage.  Looking  up  the  river,  on  the 
left  side,  you  have  the  Virginia  end  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  shelving  easily  upwards,  and  covered  with 
trees  from  top  to  bottom.  On  the  right  side, 
and  nearly  straight  before  you,  you  have  the 
Maryland  end,  also  covered  with  trees  mixed 
with  precipitous  rocks.  In  the  back-ground  is 
Harper's  Ferry,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
Stirling.  True  enough,  it  is  not  swinging  up  in 
the  air  as  high  as  that  town  :  but  still  there  is  a 
resemblance.  The  Shenandooh  comes  down  on 
the  left  of  the  town,  as  the  Potomac  does  on  the 
right.  I  was  informed  that,  on  the  end  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  Maryland  side,  an  exact  like- 
ness of  Washington  was  to  be  seen,  formed  by 
Nature,  on  the  rocks.  In  getting  into  the  pass  I 
looked  narrowly  for  the  portrait,  but  in  vain  :  I 
could  see  no  such  resemblance ;  but,  as  these 
things  require  to  be  viewed  from  a  particular 
position,  perhaps  I  had  not  got  the  right  place. 
There  was  a  house  at  the  Ferry,  immediately 
below  the  rocks ;  and  how  I  did  not  ask  at  the 
people  I  know  not ;  but  I  have  since  spoken  of 
the  circumstance  to  some  Virginians,  who  told 
me  they  had  also  looked  for  it  in  vain.  In  all 
probability  it  requires  a  little  flight  of  the  im- 
agination to  make  it  out.  I  don't  deny  the  fad, 
however.  Nature  can  work  wonders.  We  all 
know  she  is  a  first-rate  landscape  painter, 
(paintress  ;)  and  I  see  no  reason  why  she  may 
not  sometimes  try  her  hand  at  portraits.  The 
newspapers,  indeed,  have  but  the  other  day  in- 
formed  us,  that,  on  one  of  the  portico  pillars  of 
a  new  public  building  in  Columbus,  Ohio— I 
think  that's  the  place— Nature  has  thrown  the 
veins  in  the  stone  into  a  full  length  portrait  and 
striking  resemblance  of-^-I  was  going  to  say  the 
immortal — Jackson,  but  he's  mortal  yet,  and  long 
may  the  old  hero  continue  so ! 

I  crossed  the  Potomac  in  a  long  kind  of  flat 
.  boat,  puriied  foarward  by  meana  of  longpolee.    In 


company  we  had  a  four-horse  waggon.  The 
number  of  these  waggons,  conveying  merchan. 
dise  from  the  eastern  cities  to  the  western 
country,  is  prodigious ;  but  since  the  introduction 
of  canals  and  railroads,  their  number  must  have 
considerably  decreased.  It  is  astonishing  with 
what  tact  the  waggoners  manage  their  beautiful 
teams  of  four,  sometimes  six  horses.  They  ride 
postillion  on  the  near  wheel  horse,  and,  with  a 
particular  kind  of  pull  at  their  long  single  rein, 
make  the  horses  go  to  one  side,  while,  with  an- 
other kind  of  pull,  which  the  animals  understand 
well,  they  go  to  the  opposite.  Those  waggonm, 
who  are  very  proud  of  their  teams,  have  them 
gaily  caparisoned,  and  decked  out  with  a  multi- 
tude of  little  bells,  which  make  not  an  unpleasant 
music  as  they  travel  along. 

Harper  Ferry  is  but  a  small  place,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  is  made  up  of  workshops 
for  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  for  the  United 
States.  Everything  here  is  kept  in  good  order, 
and  every  man  about  the  works  has  got  his  own 
particular  piece  of  the  gun  to  make.  I  saw  here 
two  curious  machines :  one  for  rough-turning  the 
gun-stocks,  and  another  for  making  screws. 
The  ease  and  despatch  with  which  these  machines 
do  their  duty,  is  admirable.  Both  are  American 
inventions,  I  believe.  The  Americans  brown  all 
their  barrels ;  and,  when  finished,  they  are  laid 
up  in  boxes,  and  not  placed  to  view,  in  various 
fanciful  figures,  as  I  have  seen  in  our  arsenals. 
The  Rifle  Factory  is  about  half-a-mile  up  the 
Shenandooh. 

Upon  crossing  the  Potomac,  I  entered  into 
that  division  of  Virginia  called,  by  way  of  tfifit. 
nence,  the  Valley,  embracing  the  tracts  of 
country  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghan. 
nies ;  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  country,  and  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  United  States.  Lower  Vir- 
ginia  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  are  called  Tuckahoes  by 
the  mountaineers.  Although  the  population 
of  Lower  Virginia  may  be  looked  upon  aa  the 
real  Virginians,  the  greatest  slave-holders,  and 
owners  of  the  largest  plantations,  y^  I  never 
heard  the  above  term  applied  to  theni,  except 
as  expressive  of  contempt  or  inferiority.  I 
never  could  learn  the  derivation  of  the  term, 
nor  what  it  meant ;  but  ceitainly  it  meant  no- 
thing good,  as  it  was  generally  coupled  with 
rufiled  shirts  and  poverty.  The  people  among 
the  mountains,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
foreigners,  at  least  as  not  possessing  the  pure 
Virginian  blood  ;  and,  like  all  foreigners,  they 
perhaps  think  themselves  something  better  tksa 
the  natives ;  or  perhaps,  like  all  moontaineers, 
they  despise  their  lowland  countrymen  merely 
because  they  are  lowlanders.  Western  Virginia 
lies  among,  and  east  of,  the  AUeghanniee. 

In  the  Valley,  the  only  towns  I  passed  through, 
after  leaving  Harper's  Ferry,  were  Charlestewa 
and  Winchester.  The  former  is  only  one  laof 
street.  It  has,  however,  a  well-condnctad  neve- 
paper.  In  its  neighbourhood  is  the  seat  of  Jadfi 
Waehin^en,  the  on)y  thing  like  a 
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bouse  I  had  as  yet  seen  in  the  eoantiy.  I  re- 
marked, too,  a  Btriking  peculiarity  in  the  appear, 
ance  of  some  of  the  fields.  They  were  all  dotted 
over  with  large  stones,  or  rather  rocks ;  and  from 
these,  clumps  of  trees  grew,  seemingly  preferring 
the  spots  where  there  was  nothing  like  nourish. 
ment,  to  the  level  and  fertile  soil  around  them. 
I  have  frequently  witnessed  this  partiality  since, 
among  the  AUeghannies,  especially  as  regards 
the  oaks ;  some  of  which  I  have  actually  seen 
growing  through  a  hed  of  solid  rock,  and  others 
springing  from  difis  where  they  could  not  pos- 
aibly  be  nourished  by  anything  except  rain  and 
the  dews  of  heaven. 

Winchester  is  a  handsome  county  town,  with 
neat  streets,  an  elegant  church  or  two,  a  bank, 
an  academy,  and  two  newspapers.  It  also 
possesses  some  trade,  principally  in  flour,  I 
believe,  there  being  excellent  sites  for  mills  in 
the  vicinity. 

About  four  miles  beyond  Winchester,  I  put  up 
at  a  paltry  inn,  or  house  of  entertainment,  as 
the  Virginians  call  it ;  the  title  of  inn.keeper 
being  a  little  too  low  for  the  high-minded  Virgi- 
nians. But  whatever  they  may  choose  to  call 
their  inns,  they  are— I  speak  of  the  bulk  of  those 
among  the  mountains — anything  but  houses  of 
entertainment ;  the  house  itself  being  generally 
as  dull  as  an  empty  church,  and  not  much  to  be 
got  but  peach  and  apple  brandy,  strong  enough 
to  split  your  head  in  two.  I  met  at  the  door 
a  tall,  comely  woman ;  and  I  asked  her  how  far 
it  might  be  to  the  next  inn,  as  I  would  like  to 
go  a  little  farther  yet  before  sun-down.  Indian, 
like,  she  answered  with  an  ''ugh,"  and  a  wither- 
ing expression  of  scorn — a  trait  which  added 
peculiar  beauty  to  *  her  already  fine  features. 
After  all,  I  don't  know  if  she  was  wrong ;  for, 
although  not  intended,  my  question  could  scarcely 
be  taken  any  way  but  as  a  kind  of  insult.  [ 
might  as  well  have  gone  to  the  doctor  and 
asked  him  where  he  thought  I  could  find  a  good 
doctor.  As  there  was  no  answer  to  be  got  from 
her,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  stay,  in  preference 
to  going  farther,  and,  maybe,  faring  worse.  But, 
indeed,  worse  it  could  not  well  be,  as  1  went  to 
bed  supperless,  and,  in  the  morning,  started 
breakfastless.  My  purse  was  now  getting  fear- 
fully deficient ;  having  in  it,  after  paying  for  my 
bed,  only  one  elevenpenny  bit.  This  I  reserved 
to  pay  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  my  last 
vight's  supper  to  the  bargain,  intending  to  knock 
the  whole  three  into  one  grand  finals,  and  then 
trust  to  Providence  for  all  the  other  meals  that 
might  be  yet  to  come. 

'  Immediately  on  leaving  the  inn,  I  began  to 
ascend  the  first  ridge  of  the  AUeghannies — being 
iirst-rate  exercise  for  an  empty  stomach.  I 
had  now  left  the  level  country  behind  me,  and 
was  about  to  enter  upon  one  wild  and  savage  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  to  which  there  was  no 
end,  until  I  reached  the  Ohio.  As  may  well  be 
guessed  too,  the  roads,  except  some  short  pieces, 
here  and  there,  changed  materially  for  the  worse. 
-One  peculiarity  attending  the  AUeghannies  is, 
^eir  running  in  regular  ridges,  with  intervening 


vaUe3r8,  cut  in  aU  directions  by  lesser  ranges,  or 
spurs,  as  they  are  caUed.  Among  them,  the 
traveUer  is  much  the  same  as  if  he  were  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  up  one  large  wave,  and  down  an* 
other ;  or  rather,  as  if  we  were  going  from  one 
side  of  London  to  the  other,  not  by  carefully 
threading  his  way  through  the  streets,  but  by 
climbing  over  the  house  tops  at  the  nearest.  I 
got  along,  however,  pretty  well,  although  my 
road,  at  times,  was  somewhat  steep,  and  the 
dwellings  few  and  fsr  between ;  the  novelty  of 
the  scenery,  and  the  anticipation  of  always  some- 
thing new  a.head,  carried  me  along  in  good 
spirits,  notwithstanding  the  emptiness  of  my 
purse  and  stomach. 

People  may  talk  of  poverty  as  they  choose— of 
its  pinching,  grinding  nature,  and  so  forth  ;  but 
1,  who  have  been  used  to  it  for  half  my  Ufetiroe, 
can  tell  a  different  story.  1  have  always  found, 
that  the  poorer  1  got,  the  happier  I  became ;  and 
the  less  of  this  world  I  had  to  care  for,  the 
lighter  was  my  heart :  in  fact,  among  the 
AUeghannies  I  got  quite  sublimated;  and,  al- 
though  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  pure 
mountain  air  helped  a  good  deal,  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  Ughtness  of  my  pockets 
helped  much  more.  My  spirits  began  to  boU 
over  like  a  tumbler  of  soda  water ;  and  I  tripped 
up  one  side  of  the  hiU,  and  trotted  down  the 
other,  just  as  if  I  had  left  all  my  cares  down 
below  in  the  low  country.  And  true  enough 
too;  for  although  I  had  got  into  a  high  and 
mountainous  country,  I  had  also  got  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Fortune's  wheel ;  which,  if  it  moved  at  all, 
must  move  for  my  good.  I  feared  no  laws,  had 
broken  none,  nor  had  I  the  intention  of  breaking 
any.  I  cared  not  for  robbers,  because  I  had  nothing 
to  be  robbed  of.  I  had  no  trouble,  as  I  had  left 
my  trunk,  and  all  my  worldly  effects,  far  behind 
me,  never  to  be  seen  more.  And,  besides  aU 
these  good  items  in  my  favour,  let  me  add,  I  had 
an  unshaken  trust  in  the  goodness  of  Providence, 
which,  according  to  my  creed,  never  sent  a 
being — brute  or  human — into  this  world,  with- 
out sending  food  and  clothing  along  with  it :  and 
teU  me  if  I  was  not  an  independent  man,  though 
poor. 

But  poor  and  rich  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  ;  and  my  stomach,  which  happened  to  be 
tolerably  fierce  in  the  morning,  when  I  started, 
by  mid-day  became  quite  outrageous,  and  I  be- 
gan seriously  to  think  of  a  place  wherein  to 
spend  my  last  elevenpenny  bit.  Nor  had  I  long 
to  think  *  a  poor  hut  soon  presented  itself  on 
the  wayside.  This  wiU  do,  thought  I ;  my  small 
sum  will  be  here  welcome.  I  entered.  An  old 
woman  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fire.  I  bade  her 
^'good  day,"  and  asked  if  she  oould  give  me 
anything  to  eat.  I  told  her  the  sickly  state  of 
my  puise,  and  that  she  must  govern  herself  ac- 
cordingly. She  said  nothing,  but  put  down  im- 
mediately some  bread  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  upon 
which  I  made  a  hearty  meal,  took  a  smoke,  and 
departed.  In  going  along  the  road,  I  searched 
all  my  pockets,  turning  them  inside  out,  in  case 
any  stray  piece  of  money  abould  bave  escaped 
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obsarvalion :  but^  no ;  ibe  total  proceeds  of  my 
March,  and,  of  course,  Uie  whole  of  my  worldly 
stock,  amounted  exactly  to  one  cent — a  cent  1 
was  determined  to  part  with  on  no  consideration. 
I  believe  I  have  it  yet. 

Until  near  sun-down  I  travelled,  never  having 
seen  but  one  house  since  I  left  the  old  woman's, 
where  I  got  a  most  noble  drink  of  cider.  I  at 
length  came  to  a  creek ;  and,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
a  splendid  brick  mansion  displayed  itself — a  wel- 
come sight,  as  it  gave  me  hopes  of  getting  a 
warm  bed  for  another  night  yet.  I  off  with  my 
shoes  and  stockings,  waded  through  the  creek, 
and  approached  the  front  door ;  but,  from  what 
I  saw,  the  house  appeared  to  be  new  and  un^ 
furnished;  and  there  being  no  signsof  inhabitants, 
I  passed  on.  If  I  had  but  gone  to  the  wing 
which  extended  back  from  the  main  building,  I 
would  have  found  everything  I  wanted,  as  the 
family  was  Scotch,  and  very  hospitable.  I  after, 
wards  got  acquainted  with  them ;  but,  when  I 
first  passed  the  house,  besides  the  apparent  want 
of  inhabitants,  it  had  too  grand  an  appearance 
for  a  poor  man  to  make  familiar  with  ;  and,  in 
fact,  I  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  pass  on,  as  the 
state  of  my  pockets  made  me  somewhat  cowardly 
in  asking  for  lodgings.  Some  hundred  yards 
further  brought  me  to  a  house  of  meaner  appear- 
ance ;  but  here  also  my  heart  gave  way,  and  I 
went  on.  Another  house  of  still  meaner  look 
came  next ;  it  was  too  poor,  and  I  continued  my 
journey.  The  sun  was  now  set,  and  the  shades 
of  evening  gradually  succeeded.  I  had  also  got 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  upon  which,  for  the 
last  mile,  I  had  been  travelling,  and  which  was 
partly  cleared ;  but  my  road  now  seemed  to  dip 
deep  into  the  forest,  which  lay  thick  and  dark 
before  me.  At  a  hundred  yards  on  my  left,  the 
mountain,  densely  covered, with  the  pitch  pine, 
rose  dreary  and  melancholy;  while,  on  my 
right,  its  counterpart  sprang  steep  and  frown- 
ing in  the  evening  air.  I  was  evidently  enter- 
ing a  defile,  and  where  it  was  to  end  I  knew 
not.  I  made  a  dead  halt,  looked  back  upon  the 
hill  I  had  just  descended,  and  then  forward  into 
the  gloom,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  proceed 
or  turn  back.  I  determined  upon  the  former  ; 
and  if  things  did  not  turn  out  to  my  mind,  I 
could  retrace  my  steps  to  the  houses  I  had  al- 
ready passed.  I  went  on ;  and,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, twilight  soon  made  its  appearance 
again,  through  among  the  trees ;  and,  by  and  by, 
a  beautiful  little  valley  lay  before  me,  in  the  far 
comer  of  which  stood  a  milL  My  spirits  began 
to  cheer  up,  and  my  mind  to  be  soothed;  for  the 
little  valley  was  so  beautiful,  and  everything  was 
so  still  and  quiet — ^not  a  sound  was  heard,  not  a 
movement,  save  the  bat  flitting  hither  and  thither 
in  his  leathery  flutterings.  I  stood  for  some 
Biinutes  to  view  the  quiet  scene,  and  thought  of 
Rasselas  and  Abyssinia.  About  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  me  was  a  high  and  st^p  ridge, 
thickly  covered  with  trees,  barring  all  egress  in 
that  direction,  and  making  me  doubt  how  my 
road  was  to  get  out  of  the  valley ;  but,  in  pro» 
needing  /erward,  the  road  commenced  winding 


round  the  hill  on  my  right,  which  ended  in  an 
abrupt  precipice  crowned  with  pines.  Immedi* 
ately  beneath  the  rock,  and  evidently  built  from 
its  fallen  fragments,  stood  a  handsome,  new, 
twcstory  house,  with  its  front  to  the  high  ridge 
which  bounded  the  farther  side  of  the  valley. 
It  was  a  welcome  sight  to  me,  especially  as  a 
fire  blazed  cheerily  from  an  open  door  in  tiie 
back  wing.  I  entered :  there  was  nobody  within 
but  a  boy,  whom  I  asked  if  I  might  rest  a  little ; 
and  so  sat  down  without  further  ceremony. 

*^To  whom  does  this  house  belong?"  1  in- 
quired ;  but  the  boy  spoke  so  low  I  could  not 
hear  him,  nor  did  it  matter.  I  out  with  my  pipe, 
and  smoked  away  like  desperation,  as  if  it  were 
to  be  my  last.  While  enjoying  myself  to  per- 
fection, a  tall,  thin,  swarthy  man,  looking  ex. 
actly  as  if  he  had  been  brought  up  on  speldings 
and  red  herrings,  made  his  appearance  at  the 
door.  He  did  not  come  in  ;  but,  leaning  against 
the  door-cheek,  he  seemed  to  scan  me  pretty 
closely.    After  a  good  look — 

*'  May  I  ask,"  says  he,  "  where  you  come 
from?" 

"  O  yes,"  says  I ;  '*  I  come  from  Scotland." 

"  From  Scotland ! — and  where  are  you  going?" 

"  To  Wheeling." 

"  To  Wheeling  I — Have  you  got  your  supper?" 

"  No !" 

''  Well,  you  better  come  this  way  and  take 
some." 

'^  I  thank  you,  sir,"  says  I ;  '^  I'll  just  take  my 
smoke,  and  then  I'll  take  the  road  again." 

^'  I  think,"  says  he,  "  you'd  better  take  some 
supper  before  you  go  to  Wheeling :  any  how,  at 
least,  you  U  be  none  the  worse  for  it." 

I  did  not  like  to  stand  out  any  longer,  in  case 
he  might  take  me  at  my  word — a  thing  the 
farthest  from  my  mind  and  stomach  possible  ;  se 
followed  him  into  another  apartment,  where  was 
a  welLspread  table,  at  which  I  was  kindly  invited 
to  take  a  place.  While  supper  was  discussing, 
arrangements  were  entered  into  between  ua  that 
I  should  act  schoolmaster  during  the  winter; 
and,  if  I  chose  it,  I  could  start  for  Wheeling  in 
the  spring.  As  the  people  appeared  to  be  good, 
my  pockets  in  bad  condition,  and  good  winter 
quarters  not  to  be  despised,  I  looked  upon  the 
bargain  as  a  very  providential  one ;  and  so, 
reader,  having  finished  the  labours  of  the  day 
by  a  hearty  supper,  and  the  anticipation  of  a 
sound  night's  rest,  we  shall  also  put  an  end  to 
this  long  chapter. 

GHAFTBB  IX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  November,  1896, 
I  rose  from  the  bed  of  Zebulon  Sheets,  gunsmith. 
Bethel  Valley,  Hampshire  County,  Virginia,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  upon  a  beautiful  little 
nook  of  terra  Jirma,  of  the  bulk  of  about  twenty 
acres ;  terra  firma  beyond  all  dispute,  not  betag 
able  to  slip  away,  on  account  of  the  steep  ridges 
which  bounded  it  on  all  sides — the  only  dooif 
for  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  being  at  the  three  ooiv- 
ners.  The  population  of  this  little  werid,  be- 
sides Zebnlouj  consisted  of  the  miller  aoA  ftiwlyj 
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and  a  torndr  and  his  family ;  and,  as  a  central 
position,  for  the  convenience  of  the  population 
of  the  neighbouring  Talleys,  contained,  in  addition, 
an  Episcopalian  chapel  about  size  enough  to 
hold  an  ordinary  sized  church  organ. 

Last  night  it  had  been  determined  upon  to 
take  a  ride  through  among  the  hills,  to  see  and 
collect  subscribers  for  the  Bethel  Valley  Academy. 
For  my  part,  I  could  not  see  where  the  scholars 
were  to  come  from,  there  were  so  many  hills ; 
but  Mr  S.  not  doubting  the  result,  after  a  hearty 
breakfast  we  mounted  our  horses.  My  friend 
was  mounted  on  a  heavy  gray  animal,  and  I  on 
a  little  black  pony,  brimful  of  laziness — so 
much  so,  that  no  kicking  nor  coaxing  of  mine 
could  make  it  budge  a  bit  faster  than  it  chose. 
This  was  a  praise- worthy  qualification  in  my 
eyes;  but  not  so  in  that  of  my  Virginian  friend, 
who,  being  a  noble  rider  himself,  as  all  the 
Virginians  are,  could  not  be  bothered  waiting 
for  us.  The  result  was,  that  I  and  the  black 
pony  had  to  march  first ;  and  whenever  there 
was  the  least  appearance  of  flagging,  a  smart 
application  of  a  heavy  whip  on  the  rear  made 
all  things  right  again.  I  can  give  you  little  or  no 
description  of  the  day's  ride,  as  we  made  as 
many  windings  and  doublings  as  if  we  had  been 
hunting  hares  instead  of  scholars;  and  « even 
now,  after  knowing  the  country  a  great  deal 
better  than  I  did  then,  I  could  not,  to  save  the  life 
of  me,  tell  what  mountains  we  passed  over,  nor 
what  valleys  we  descended  into.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  it  was  a  new  kind  of  travelling  to  me ;  and 
I  am  now  remarkably  happy  in  being  able  to  say 
I  escaped  without  breaking  my  neck — a  process 
I  was  more  than  once  during  the  trip  morally 
certain  of  undergoing.  If  I  had  been  a  hill- 
country  Virginian— literally  born  and  brought 
up  upon  horseback— or,  if  I  had  had  any  practice 
in  fox-hunting — littered  in  a  dog  kennel — it  is 
very  probable  I  should  have  thought  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  but  as  it  was,  the  business  was  ap- 
palling. I  had  not  yet  got  over  the  effects  of 
my  Newmarket  gallop,  and  there  was  I  again, 
withmy  head  threeorfourfeethigher  than  natural; 
and  my  whole  body,  for  anything  I  knew,  one 
thousand  feet  above  salt-water  level.  But  for 
the  water  level  I  cared  not  much,  as  there  was 
little  danger  of  my  tumbling  into  the  sea  ;  it  was 
the  horrid  land  tinlevel  I  dreaded :  rock  after 
rock  met  our  way ;  and  how  to  get  down  was 
beyond  conjecture,  except  by  tossing  down  soul, 
body,  and  pony,  in  the  lump — ^three  valuable 
articles — a  thing  not  once  to  be  thought  of.  The 
black  pony  and  I  might  have  been  there  to 
this  day,  reasoning  upon  the  possibility  or  rather 
impossibility  of  descending  at  all,  if  (crack)  the 
everlasting  whip  had  not  put  an  end  to  all  rea- 
soning upon  the  subject—an  ad  equitem  kind  of 
aiding,  which  brightened  up  the  pony's  inteL 
leet  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  applied  to  the  butt  end ;  and  some  people 
may  wonder  at  this;  but  although  anatomists 
and  physiologists  had  never  spoken  one  word 
about  the  matter,  as  they  have  done,  the  old 
mode  of  making  gMiiiues  at  our  seluMris^  by 


applying  the  argument  to  the  breeeh  instead  of 
the  head,  would  settle  the  point  beyond  dispute, 
that  there  is  an  intimate  connexien  between  the 
two  ends  of  an  animal,  and  that  the  best  method 
of  teaching  man  and  beast,  is  by  the  application 
of  the  lash.  Solomon  thought  so,  and  my  beast 
thought  so  too,  for  he  no  sooner  felt  the  whip 
than  he  set  to  work  in  right-down  earnest.  As 
for  myself,  I  had  no  other  resource  left,  but  to 
let  go  the  bridle  and  lay  myself  down  on  my 
back  with  my  head  on  the  <srupper,  and  my  legs 
stretched  out  alongside  the  neck,  and  hold  on  to 
the  saddle  like  grim  death.  By  this  method— 
meanwhile  the  horse  was  descending  head  fore- 
most— ^I  went  down  in  the  natural  way,  feet 
foremost,  like  a  cat.  How  the  animal  achieved 
his  part  of  the  feat  is  more  than  I  can  tell,  as  I 
shut  my  eyes,  expecting  to  open  them  again  in 
some  othet  world  than  Virginia ;  but  achieve  it 
he  did,  to  the  infinite  merriment  of  my  two 
companions. 

I  have  said,  that  I  recollect  little  of  this  day's 
ride ;  but  as  I  wish  to  give  my  friends  in  Scotland 
as  good  an  idea  of  this  part  of  Virginia  as  I  can, 
they  will  excuse  me  if  I  give  them  one  or  two 
more  trifling  incidents — which  I  happen  to  re- 
member— connected  with  it.  Indeed,  the  most 
of  my  observations  thus  far  have  been  of  a 
trifling  character ;  and,  in  all  probability,  those 
that  are  yet  to  come  will  partake  of  the  same 
frailty  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  *'  trifles 
make  the  sum  of  human  things ;"  and  the  kind 
reader  must  also  take  good  care  to  remember  to  for- 
give me,  if  I  should  sometimes,  like  the  worthy 
mayor,  begin  my  speech  at  the  wrong  end. 

Bethel  Valley,  in  shape  bears  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  letter  Y  ;  so,  after  leaving  Mr 
Sheetz's  house,  we  travelled  down  the  tail ;  and  at 
the  foot,  crossed  a  small  stream  which  runs  down 
the  middle  of  the  valley.  We  then  passed  a 
tannery,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  half-ruin- 
ous house,  which  they  said  was  the  abode  of  a 
hatter ;  and  two  or  three  hundred  yards  more 
brought  us  to  rather  a  decent  house,  accompanied 
by  a  saw-mill,  wo<^-carding  machine,  and  cossi- 
nette  factory,  belonging  to  a  Mr  Edwards,  about 
to  be  one  of  my  patrons.  As  Mr  Sheets  was  a  gun- 
smith, and  his  two  neighbours,  the  one  a  miller, 
and  the  other  a  turner,  it  will  be  easy  to  see, 
without  my  telling,  that  this  little  remote  valley 
had  rather  a  manufacturing  air  about  it*  After 
leaving  Mr  Edwards',  where  we  stayed  a  little,  a 
few  paces  brought  us  to  the  big  Capcaphon— the 
same  creek  I  had  waded  yesterday — about  a  mile 
further  up,  and  which  I  now  crossed  the  second 
time.  After  passing  through  some  fine  woods,  we 
struck  upon  the  ridge  or  ridges,  called  Bear 
Garden ;  and  here  my  memory  fails  me,  as  we 
made  so  many  tacks  and  turnings,  and  all  so 
much  alike.  But  well  I  remember,  on  our  home- 
ward-bound voyage,  we  struck  through  a  gully 
into  a  s^all  deep  valley,  having  some  resem. 
blanee  to  a  lime-kiln,  or,  to  describe  it  more  na- 
turally, to  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano* 
Its  sides  were  not  exactly  perpendicular,  but 
snfficiently  se  to  iJ^ir  you  to  roU  rapidly  down* 
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wards  for  lome  hundred!  of  feet,  if  you  and  your 
horse  were  so  inclined.  Our  road  sloped  down- 
wards towards  some  outlet  farther  down,  and  was 
not  much  more  than  a  foot  broad,  and  worn  by 
repeated  use  for  a  foot  or  more,  leaving  a  kind  of 
buttress  on  the  tumbling  side.  We  had  to  pro- 
ceed  rank  and  file,  like  a  cararan  of  mules  among 
the  Andes ;  and  I,  of  course,  on  the  forlorn  hope, 
with  the  tormenting  whip  immediately  behind 
me.  M7  head  was  nearly  swimming ;  but,  never- 
theless, I  got  on  pretty  weU  till,  all  at  once,  I 
made  a  dead  halt. 

**  Hillo !  stop,  gentlemen«-the  road's  ended— 
don't  whip." 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

'*  Why,  here's  a  rock  no  mortal's  fit  to  go 
down." 

"  Nonsense ;  get  along." 

**  No,  indeed;  it  may  be  nonsense;  but  down 
it  on  horseback  I'U  go  for  neither  friend  nor  foe." 

The  obstrucUon  consisted  of  a  rock,  which 
caused  the  road  to  take  a  new  level  five  feet 
lower  than  that  we  were  on.  I  was  now  on  the 
brink  of  it,  and,  mounted  on  horseback  as  I  was, 
the  view  to  me  was  terrifying.  To  leap  it  was 
altogether  out  of  the  question ;  so  I  got  off  my 
pony  the  best  way  I  could,  and  slipped  down  by 
myself,  leaving  the  animal  to  get  down  the  best 
way  he  could.  On  looking  up  to  see  how  matters 
progressed  with  him,  I  saw  him  sitting  on  his 
haunches  like  a  dog,  with  his  head  far  above  me 
in  the  air,  and  his  fore-feet  placed  on  the  very 
«dge,  ready  for  some  manoeuvre  or  other.  The 
sight  was  too  much ;  and  expecting,  if  he  escaped 
breaking  his  neck,  that  he  would  come  galloping 
along  the  narrow  footpath,  tumble  me  over  the 
steep,  and  break  mine,  I  took  to  my  heels ;  nor 
did  I  stop  until  I  had  put  a  respectable  distance 
between  him  and  me.  How  he  got  down  I  know 
not ;  but,  when  I  looked  about,  he  was  coming 
trotting  along  before  the  whip,  as  usual.  We 
got  home,  at  length,  after,  to  me,  a  fatiguing 
but  satisfactory  day's  work^  In  some  future 
chapter  I  shall  give  a  few  more  little  adventures 
descriptive  of  this  rugged  country ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  put  an  end  to  this  very  short  chapter 
and  commence  another. 

CHAP.  z. 

On  the  SOth  November  I  commenced  my 
school,  with  a  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  hill- 
country  children,  not  by  any  means  clownish,  as 
might  be  expected  from  such  an  out-of-the-way 
part  of  the  earth.  Mischievous  they  certainly 
were  ;  and  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  I  be- 
lieve the  Virginian  children,  male  and  female, 
bear  the  palm  for  restlessness  and  mischief. 
They  are  lively  and  active ;  tongue,  arms,  and 
legs,  always  in  motion ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
1  heard  of  an  Englishman  who  had  to  tie  some 
of  them  on  their  seats  to  keep  them  in  anything 
like  a  scholarly  deportment.  How  i%  comes  I 
know  not,  but  they  beat  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ever  saw.  They  are,  however,  full  of  ambition, 
and  easily  taught.  Schools  are  numerous  among 
Ihe  Alleghannies  j  but,  on  account  of  the  nature 


of  the  country,  not  large ;  and  a  goodly  propor- 
tion of  the  teadiers  are  not  much  worth — a  great 
many  of  them  acting  as  farm-servants  during  the 
summer,  and  as  pedagogues  throughout  the  win- 
ter. The  common  wages  are  about  two  dollars 
per  quarter ;  and  for  the  poor  children,  the  school 
fund  allows,  at  a  maximum,  four  cents  a-dayper 
pupil ;  which  is  obtained  from  the  school  com- 
missioners, by  presenting  an  account,  attested  en 
oath,  before  a  magistrate.  As  keeping  school  is 
but  a  poor  employment  as  regards  money  mat- 
ters, as  Wlieeling  was  yet  a  g^reat  way  off,  and 
as  I  had  again  begun  to  taste  the  comforts  of 
home,  I  was  in  no  hurry  leavin|^  the  Old  Do- 
minion, although  Providence — poverty  if  you  will 
—had  cast  my  lot  in  a  very  wild  portion  of  it. 
I  don't  complain  of  my  lot ;  but  Providence,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  a  plea- 
sure in  throwing  me  into  the  by-places  of  the 
earth,  where  thechief  things  to  be  got  were  plenty 
of  blue  devils  and  ennui.  After  leaving  home,  it 
cast  me,  like  a  piece  of  drift  wood,  on  the  shore 
of  an  isolated  Canadian  settlement ;  I  was  next 
buried  for  years  among  the  Alleghanny  Moun- 
tains ;  and  now  I  write  this  upon  what  may  be 
called  a  small  island  in  the  swamps  of  Louisiana. 
But  I  don't  complain ;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  was 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  Virginia  ;  and  even  if  I  had 
been  in  the  g^reatest  hurry  possible,  it  was  not 
possible  to  leave  it  for  want  of  funds,  the  end  of 
the  year  generally  finding  me  as  poor  as  the  be* 
ginning.  I,  of  course,  made  several  little  ob- 
servations, the  coDununication  of  which  may  per- 
haps afford  some  amusement  to  my  j&iends  in  the 
Old  Country.  In  making  such  communications,  I 
shall  observe  nothing  like  system,  but  note  down 
the  several  items  as  they  stand  in  my  journal,  at 
the  same  time  taking  the  liberty  to  group  like 
observations  together  as  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me.  I  will  thus  present  my  readers  with  a  kind 
of  oila  podrida,  pot  pourri,  or,  in  plain  Scotch,  a 
dish  of  hotch  potch,  which,  in  defiance  of  Dr 
Johnson  and  his  hogs,  is  a  very  good  dish  after 
alL  In  connexion  with  the  schools,  we  may 
then  mention  the  church,  the  clergy,  and  the 
religion  of  the  people  of  these  glens.  Before 
coming  into  Virginia,  I  had  read  in  some  geogra* 
phy  or  other,  I  think  Morse's,  that  the  Virgin- 
ians were  the  greatest  drunkards  on  the  hce 
of  the  earth,  or  at  least  an  account  which  amount- 
ed to  as  much,  and  almost  made  me  tremble  to 
think  of  crossing  the  Potomac  to  mingle  with 
such  a  generation  of  reckless  dram-drinkers. 
But  either  Mr  Morse  must  have  been  imposed 
upon,  or  the  habits  of  the  people  must  have  un- 
dergone a  great  change  since  he  wrote,  or  the 
description  must  belong  to  the  Tuckahoes;  for, 
as  to  the  Virginians  I  lived  among,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there  is  a  soberer  race  of  men  anywhere 
to  be  found.  No  doubt  there  are  but  too  many 
distilleries  among  these  hills,  and,  of  course,  but 
too  many  drinkers,  as  in  all  other  countries ;  but 
as  to  the  respectable  body  of  the  community,  in* 
dependent  of  temperance  sodeties  and  the  tee- 
totallers, you  cannot  find  any  more  temperate 
than  they  are.    I  wiiii  I  oould  my  as  nrach  fo 
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them  M  it  regards  tobacco.  I  hare  just  read 
Madame  Trollope^  and  however  great  a  trollop 
ibe  maf  be  in  other  respects^  she  certainly  does 
the  Americans  justice  in  the  article  of  tobacco 
chewing.  The  Americans^  according  to  their 
own  account,  beat  all  the  world  in  a  great  many 
natidnal  accomplishments.  However  it  he,  it 
mattereth  not,  but  in  chewing  tobacco  they  de- 
cidedly '<  beat  all  natur ;"  and  Virginia  is  not  a 
whit  behind  the  sister  States  in  this  genteel  ac 

complishment.    The  Reverend  Mr  F gave 

us  a  sermon  about  onoe  a  month.  Upon  one  of 
these  occasions  I  was  much  surprised  at  his  ask- 
ing for  my  tobacco. 

*'  What !  Mr  F ,  and  so  you  have  learned 

to  smoke.  Stop,"  says  1,  «*  till  I  get  *my  pipe," 
quite  overjoyed  in  having  made  a  convert  of  the 
minister. 

"  Oh,  no,"  says  he,  "  I  don't  want  your  pipe ; 
give  me  your  tobacco." 

"  What  do  yon  want  with  my  tobacco  ?  you 
certainly  don't  chew  ?" 

"  No,  but  hand  me  out  your  tobacco." 

I  became  stubborn,  and  refused  to  deliver  up 
until  he  should  tell  me  on  what  account.  Mr 
F-^-—  was  a  fine  man,  excellent  preacher,  and 
lealous  in  the  temperance  cause :  he  was  tem- 
perate himself,  and  wished  every  body  to  be  so 
too.  In  his  journey  to  our  place,  he  had  per- 
suaded all  his  chewing  acquaintances  to  deliver 
up  their  idol,  and  give  their  promise  to  refrain 
horn  worshipping  it  for  the  future  ;  and,  in  proof 
of  what  he  said,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  hand, 
ful.  I  could  not  help  bursting  into  a  fit  of 
laughter.     Mr  F  was  a  pious  man,  knew 

his  Bible  well,  but  did  not  know  human  nature 
quite  so  well  as  Mr  Slick,    No,  believe  me,  Mr 

F ,  the  very  moment  you  are  holding  out 

that  handful  of  tobacco,  your  new  converts  are 
chewing  away  as  hard  as  they  can.  You  may 
not  see  them  doing  so  on  your  return ;  but  when 
you  come  up  next  month,  never  mind,  you'll 
be  an  eye-witness  to  what  Im  saying.  Fact: 
they  gave  up  their  tobacco  when  demanded,  but 
continued  chewing,  the  same  as  before.  I  was 
not  quite  so  inconsistent.  I  told  him  plainly  that, 
to  save  his  feelings,  he  should  never  see  me 
smoking,  but  that,  upon  no  consideration,  would 
I  consent  to  give  up  one  of  the  best  friends  I 
had  upon  earth,  my  comforter  in  afiiiction,  my 
counsellor  in  doubts,  my  helper  in  straits,  my 
companion  in  solitude,  and,  next  to  my  Bible  and 
my  books,  my  principal  delight. 

These  backwood  Virginians,  far  from  being  a 
drunken,  profligate,  good-for-nothing  sort  of 
people,  as  I  had  half  anticipated,  are,  on  the 
contrary,  sober  and  quiet ;  and  may,  with  great 
propriety,  be  called  a  religious  people.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  plenty  of  nothingarians  among 
them ;  but  I  observed  it  was  no  way  creditable  to 
he  of  that  persuasion.  The  principal  denomina- 
tions are  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Episcopalian,  Quaker,  and  Dunker;  the  latter 
rather  an  eccentric  body  of  believers.  The  most 
^  these  have  got  their  pastors,  who  afford  them 
tiieir  spiritual  food  as  time  and  conrenieBce  suit  • 


for,  from  the  nature  of  the  eountry,  regular 
preaching,  except  in  the  villages,  cannot  be 
afforded  to  all.  For  their  accommodation,  many 
little  chapebare  scattered  up  and  down ;  but  the 
most  common  church  is  the  sdiool-houseor  private 
dwelling.    The  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Rom- 

ney,  Mr  F ,  visited  us  about  once  a  month, 

and^  in  addition  to  his  Bible  class— of  which  he 
had  many  among  the  hills^gave  us  a  sermon. 
Sometimes  we  had  a  young  preacher  in  his  stead. 
The  Presbyterian  clergy  of  America  are  a  very 
respectable  body  of  men,  and  by  far  the  best 
preachers  of  any  I  have  heard.  What  astonished 
me  was,  that  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  knew, 
wrote  out  their  sermons,  or  preached  from  notes. 
They  took  a  text,  turned  it  over  and  over  in 
their  minds,  looked  to  it  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
then  trusted  to  memory  and  confidence  to  make 
a  sermon  of  it.  They  did  not  make  much  attempt 
at  oratory,  but  talked  away  quietly  but  impres. 
sively  to  the  congregation,  like  one  friend  talk, 
ing  seriously  to  another.  The  first  sermon  I 
heard  in  the  country  was  from  a  young  man,  and 
he  certainly  blundered  away  most  wonderfully. 
Thinks  I,  young  man,  yon  ought  to  have  had 
your  lesson  better ;  but  I  did  not  then  know  that 
he  was  speaking  extempore.  He  blundered  on 
to  the  end  notwithstanding, and  I  trembled  much; 
but  un-Felix-like,  more  for  his  credit  than  my 
own  sins. 

Next  to  the  Presbyterian  dergy  come  the 
Methodist.  Take  them  all  in  all,  they  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  former  in  education;  but  there 
is  a  pathos  and  earnestness  in  their  discourses 
which  amply  make  up  for  the  deficiency — wit- 
ness the  strange  effects  produced  at  their  camp* 
meetings.  Their  love  feasts  must  be  strange 
affairs  certainly.  They  are  a  very  lealous  set  of 
men,  and  wherever  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
making  a  convert,  there  you  will  find  a  Method- 
ist minister.  Of  course  there  are  plenty  of 
them  among  the  AUeghannies,  in  the  shape  of 
elders,  circuit-riders,  and  preachers ;  the  latter, 
so  far  as  I  observed,  remarkably  illiterate.  I 
presume  they  know  their  Bible  well,  however ; 
the  best  library,  in  fact,  a  minister  of  any  per- 
suasion  can  have  recourse  to. 

I  have  never  been  at  any  of  their  camp  meet* 
ings ;  they  having  always  been  held  at  too  great 
a  distance  for  me  to  attend  ;  but  I  have  talked 
with  many  who  have  attended  them,  and  truly 
the  accounts  were  appalling  and  wonderful,  and 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  human  mind  at 
these  meetings  altogether  unaccountable  by  any 
hypothesis  I  can  produce.  I  have  some  idea  of 
them,  however,  from  what  I  saw  take  place  in  a 
young  man  whom  I  knew  well.  He  was  quiet 
and  pious,  and  was  coming  forward  as  a  minister, 
although,  with  regard  to  education,  a  total  bank, 
rupt.  This  circumstance  I  did  not  know  at  the 
time,  and,  of  course,  was  much  surprised,  one 
evening,  'to  get  an  invitation  to  go  over  the 
creek  and  hear  Tom  preach.  By-the-by,  his 
name,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  O'Connell.  Our 
church  was  a  carpenter's  shop,  balf-deared  out ; 
a  Inrothfff  dergyu^ni  wm  there  to  support  and 
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enoounige  him,  and  the  congregation  was  com. 
posed  mostly  of  men.  The  services  commenced 
with  a  hymn,  sang  in  that  beautiful  style  for 
which  the  Methodists  are  remarkable ;  then  foL 
lowed  the  prayer,  sensible,  pointed,  and  full  of 
that  unction  and  pathos  for  which  the  Method, 
ists  in  their  prayers  are  also  remarkable.  Next 
came  the  text ;  what  it  was  I  do  not  remember, 
nor  doth  it  matter,  as  it  might  have  been  chosen 
by  bibliomony  for  any  relationship  it  and  the 
sermon  had  with  one  another.  The  latter  was 
one  of  the  strangest  pieces  of  composition  ever 
held  forth  to  an  audience ;  being  a  medley  of  all 
the  reasonings,  prayers,  entreaties,  texts,  ejacu- 
lations, interjections,  sighs,  and  groans,  he  had 
ever  heard,  read,  or  enacted  heretofore;  and  all 
huddled  on  the  top  of  one  another,  and  mixed 
heads  and  tails,  like  a  large  litter  of  pigs  in  stormy 
weather.  As  he  proceeded  he  waxed  warmer 
and  warmer,  l^s  glaring  eyebalb  were  kept 
steadily  fixed  ceiling-ward,  and  streams  of  foam 
gushed  from  each  corner  of  his  mouth,  while  his 
arms  played  round  his  head  like  desperation,  as 
if  he  were  fighting  a  swarm  of  hornets.  I  hare 
seen  many  madmen,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  mad 
as  my  friend  Tom  was  upon  the  present  occasion  ; 
he  actually  frightened  me.    ....... 

I  one  day  went  to  a  small  chapel,  about  two 
miles  down  Peterson's  Creek,  to  hear  a  Method, 
ist  preach.  The  clergyman,  in  his  route  thither, 
had  fallen  in  with  Jesse  Monroe,  a  Baptist  preach- 
er, one  of  the  cleverest,  and  very  shrewd  withal^ 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  gave  him  an  in- 
vitation to  accompany  him  to  the  chapel.  No 
doubt  the  congregation  was  a  little  startled  on 
seeing  the  two  lovingly  seated  in  the  same  pul- 
pit ;  I  was,  and  still  more  so,  when,  in  the  course 
of  the  sermon,  I  heard  the  salvation  of  the  brutes 
seriously  proclaimed  and  maintained.  Jesse  was 
startled  too,  for  the  last  words  of  the  peroration 
had  scarcely  died  on  the  preachers  lips,  when 
he  started  to  his  feet. 

'^  This  is  a  strange  doctrine,"  says  he,  "  we 
have  heard  ;  the  Methodists  have  a  great  many 
strange  things  about  them,  but  this  is  the 
straugest  of  all.  Brute  beasts !  Salvation  of 
brute  beasts  !  Whoever  heard  tell  of  the  salva- 
tion of  brute  beasts !  I  have  heard  and  read  of 
the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  never,  no,  never  of 
the  salvation  of  asses  and  homed  cattle.  The 
doctrine  is  abominable !" 

Jesse  sat  down  quite  irritated ;  and  Mr  Smith 
rose  up  calmly  and  dignified,  with  a  smile  of 
self-complacency  upon  his  countenance. 

"  I  am  very  happy,"  says  Mr  Smith,  *'  that 
Brother  Monroe  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
farther  explaining  myself  on  this  point,  and 
supporting  my  views  by  Scripture." 

So  saying,  he  referred  to  the  well-known  eighth 
of  the  Romans,  part  of  which  he  read  as  proof 
conclusive  of  what  he  had  advanced ;  and  after 
making  a  few  remarks,  which  mended  the  matter 
but  little,  sat  down,  in  all  appearance  quite  satis- 
fied. The  whole  affair  was  vastly  amusing :  it 
was  the  farce  of  ^*  Raising  the  Wind,"  after  the 
tragedy  of  <«  King  Lear,"    If  more  suoh  exhi^ 


bitions  were  given  to  the  public,  I  would  wamat 
crowded  churches.     .......    .    , 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  dergymen,  I 
would  like  to  have  understood  as  not  meant  to 
apply  to  the  American  clergy  in  general ;  tbaa 
whom,  I  believe,  there  is  not  a  more  respectable 
body  of  men  anywhere  to  be  found,  either  as 
regards  talents,  education,  or  piety  ;  but  only 
as  referring  to  the  bulk  of  those  I  met  with 
among  the  mountains.  The  remarks  are,  besides, 
given  to  shew  that  these  Virginian  mountaineers, 
far  from  being  the  graceless  druuken  set,  re- 
presented by  Dr  Morse,  are,  on  the  contrary,  a 
quiet,  religious,  church-going  people.  In  fur- 
ther corroboration  of  this,  I  would  add,  that  they 
have  got  numerous  Sunday  schools  and  Bible 
classes;  that  they  are  anxious  to  give  their  chil- 
dren education,  especially  a  religious  one  ;  that 
the  books  principally  read  are  of  a  religious  na- 
ture ;  and  that  of  the  four  families  with  whom 
I  sojourned,  three  of  them  had  family  worship 
every  night ;  and  although  in  the  fourth  it  was 
omitted,  through  diffidence  I  suppose^  it  was  de- 
cidedly a  religious  family.  One  of  my  principal 
employments,  in  the  winter  evenings,  consisted 
in  reading  a  sermon  or  religious  book  aloud  to 
the  family ;  after  which,  not  unfrequently,  the 
old  man  would  take  his  fiute,  and  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  would  join  him  with  their 
voices  in  some  pieces  of  church  music  In  Scot- 
land, a  common  amusement  by  the  fireside  is  the 
singing  of  songs  ;  in  the  part  of  Virginia  in  which 
I  was  located,  hymns  and  church  music  are  sub- 
stituted. I  was  often  amused  to  see  our  youngest 
boy,  Sam,  while  lolling  in  the  cradle,  tossing  up 
his  heels  in  the  air,  and  bawl,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  '' Hallelujah,  praise  ye  the  Lord."  In 
fact,  the  singing  of  hymns  is  so  common,  that  the 
children  learn  to  sing  church  music  from  their 
very  infancy. 

I  was  invited  by  a  Captain  C.  to  go  and  stay 
a  night  with  him.  The  captain  is  a  very  wealthy, 
respectable  man ;  remarkable  for  his  humanity 
and  kindness  of  heart.  Wherever  a  sermon  is 
to  be  preached,  the  captain  is  sure  to  make  one 
of  the  congregation:  wherever  there  is  a  sick 
person,  there  you  will  see  him  also  without  fail ; 
and  as  he  has  not  much  to  do,  he  generally  rides 
about  with  a  calomel  bottle  and  a  spring  lancet 
in  his  pocket,  ready  to  put  them  both  in  opera- 
tion at  a  moment's  warning.  Well,  I  went  down 
to  see  him,  and  after  having  chatted  till  near 
bedtime,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  hearing 
his  stentorian  voice  breaking  out  into  a  hymn, 
right  off-hand,  without  any  intimation  whatever. 
We  sat  very  quiet  until  he  had  finished,  when 
he  asked  me  if  I  chose  to  go  to  bed.  Now,  the 
hymn,  I  am  almost  certain  was  intended  as  a 
substitute  for,  if  not  rather  the  evening  prayer 
itself. 

Mr  Sheetz  and  I  one  Sunday  took  a  rideibur 
or  &ye  miles  to  see  a  friend,  and  pass  the  day 
with  him.  The  family  consisted  of  Mr  H.,  hk 
wife,  and  four  fine  daughters;  and  the  way 
we  spent  the  Sabbath  was  as  follows.  After  a 
hymn  and  prayer,  I  read  one  of  Saurin'e  i 
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when  we  had  another  hymn  and  prayer,  and  then 
concluded  the  service  vith  an  excellent  dinner. 
In  the  afternoon  Mr  S.  proceeded  homewards, 
and  left  me  to  get  hotter  acquainted.  The  girls 
sang  delightfully — the  father  was  a  good  bass — so 
we  spent  the  time  very  agreeably,  until,  by  my 
untimely  criticisms,  I  put  a  stop  to  the  music 
altogether.  Among  other  song  tunes  which  they 
had  adapted  to  their  hymns,  and  sung  as  sacred 
music — and  why  not — I  recollect  "  Rule  Bri- 
tannia," and  "  Jockey  to  the  Fair/'  Upon  my 
mentioning  the  latter  as  belonging  of  right  to 
a  fine  old  Scotch  song,  the  whole  choir  came  to 
a  dead  halt.  I  don't  believe  they  were  angry  at 
me  forgiving  them  some  information  they  did  not 
know  before,  but  that  they  were  afraid  of  trans- 
gressing upon  the  sanctity  of  the  day  and  their 
own  character,  by  singing  tunes  of  an  equivocal 
cast.  It  is  somewhat  remakable,  that,  during  four 
years  I  stayed  in  this  part  of  Virginia,  I  never 
heard  a  song  sung  except  when  I  myself  was  the 
musician ;  which  generally  took  place  in  my  soli- 
tary rambles  along  the  banks  of  the  creeks :  It 
is  considered  as  sinful.  When  I  went  first  upon 
Peterson  s  Creek,  about  forty  miles  further  up 
the  country,  I  stayed  all  night  in  the  house  of  a 
widow  lady,  a  Methodist,  with  whom,  at  the  time, 
were  staying  two  young  ladies.  As  I  am  very 
fond  of  music,  I  asked  them  if  they  cnuld  sing, 
and  whether  they  ^  ould  favour  me  with  a  song. 

"  We  don't  sing  carnal  songs,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  never  mind,"  quoth  I,  '^give  us  an 
ttncarnal  one :  'twill  do  just  as  well." 

Without  minding  my  joke,  if  it  be  one,  they 
complied  with  my  wishes,  and  sung  well  too. 

Before  finishing  my  chapter  I  must  give  an- 
other instance  in  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gious feeling  in  this  part  of  Virginia.  I  got 
acquainted  with  an  Englishman,  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  who  hnd  been  some  time  in  the  country. 
I  met  with  him  frequently,  and  he  was  always 
telling  me  to  come  over  and  see  him. 

*'  Where  is  your  house  }" 

'^Oh,  just  over  the  creek." 

Over  the  creek  I  went  one  fine  Saturday,  and 
walked  through  the  woods  for  two  miles  without 
seeing  anything  like  a  house :  thinking  I  had 
mistaken  my  way,  I  turned  back ;  so  did  not  see 
the  Englishman  that  day.  I  met  him  again,  and 
the  old  question  came  out, 

'^  What's  the  reason  you  don't  come  to  see  me?" 

I  told  him  that  I  had  tried  to  come  and  see 
him,  but  could  not  find  the  road. 

''  O  man,  you  can't  go  wrong ;  it's  just  over  the 
hill." 

J  crossed  the  creek  a  second  time,  and  walked 
down  the  bank  for  some  hundred  yards,  to  where 
the  ridge,  over  which  I  supposed  the  object  of 
my  search  lay,  ended  in  a  high  pyramidal  peak, 
encumbered,  at  the  bottom,  with  the  rubbish  of 
centuries.  For  some  time  back  I  had  had  a  great 
desire  to  visit  the  top  of  this  pe^ik,  and  I  now 
thought  that  I  could  perform  two  tasks  at  once, 
by  mounting  the  ridge  at  the  end,  and  travel 
along  till  I  came  in  sight  of  the  Englishman's 
tionse.  I  mounted,  and;  after  having  a  fine  view 
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of  the  romantic  country  through  which  the 
Capecaphon  fiowed,  I  took  my  course  along 
the  ridge.  I  walked  for  a  mile  or  two,  expecting 
every  moment  to  come  upon  the  road  which  led 
over  the  hill,  but  no  ;  no  roads  were  to  be  seen, 
but  sheep  trails,  one  of  which  1  kept  until  I  came 
upon  a  thicket,  or  hammock  of  briars,  stunted 
locusts,  and  thorns,  which  1  entered,  supposing 
I  would  soon  get  through  it.  But  the  further  I 
proceeded,  the  more  entangled  I  got,  until,  from 
stooping,  1  had  to  take  to  my  hands  and  knees, 
upon  which  1  travelled  till  completely  worn  out. 
By  good  luck,  I  came  to  a  chamber  or  den  finely 
shaded  from  the  mid. day  sun  by  a  thick  rooting 
of  these  thorny  shrubs,  and  out  of  which  there 
appeared  no  egress  in  the  direction  of  the 
Englishman.  Here  I  had  to  stop:  but  before 
retracing  my  weary  windings,  I  thought  1  would 
take  a  rest ;  did  so,  and  fell  fast  asleep,  and 
slept  till  sun-down.  When  I  first  opened  my 
eyes,  or  rather  half  opened  them,  it  required  a 
considerable  deal  of  rubbing  and  scratching  to 
enable  me  to  solve  where  in  all  the  world  1  pos- 
sibly could  be.  Having  got  to  the  end  of  my 
theorem,  I  went  to  my  knee-work  again,  and 
reached  home  about  supper  time,  with  the  de- 
termination to  reach  the  Englishman's  house 
the  first  good  Saturday,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
1  accordingly  started  the  third  time,  took  the 
road,  and  reached  my  destination  after  five  miles 
of  hard  travel  through  a  sandy-pine  barren— 
these  five  miles  being  what  they  called  "just 
over  the  creek,  just  over  the  hill."  The  York- 
shireman,  wife,  and  family,  gave  me  a  hearty 
welcome  ;  but  what  1  want  to  come  te  is,  that  a 
little  while  before  bedtime,  being  tired  talking^ 
1  took  up  an  almanac,  and,  with  one  leg  upon 
the  mantel-piece,  began  to  amuse  myself  by 
looking  over  the  anecdotes,  from  time  to  time 
setting  up  a  hearty  laugh.  At  the  end  of  one 
of  my  peals — and  mine  are  generally  real  horse 
laughs^I  thought  I  heard  something  like  groans, 
mingled  with  deep  sobs,  fall  upon  my  ear.  I 
quickly  turned  my  head  round,  thinking  mine 
host  had  fallen  into  some  fit  or  other ;  but  be- 
held him  on  his  knees  deeply  engaged  in  prayer. 
I  was  dismayed  at  my  unintentional  want  of 
good-breeding  and  devotion ;  but  the  idea  was 
so  ludicrous  of  one  man  praying,  and  another 
laughing  over  the  funny  stories  of  an  almanac, 
that,  when  I  dropped  upon  my  knees,  which  I 
did  immediately,  it  was  not  in  a  very  devotional 
spirit.  A  little  while  before  the  man  went  to 
his  knees,  I  heard  him  muttering  something 
about  prayer  and  duty :  but  little  did  I  think  he 
was  about  to  commence  work  so  unceremoniously, 
with  the  doors  open,  and  not  a  single  member  of 
the  family  present. 

I  must  tell  another  story  yet :  The  Rev.  Dr 
M.  was  travelling  through  among  the  hills,  and 
arrived  about  nightfall  at  the  house  of  a  farmer 
with  whom  he  was  a  little  acquainted,  and  with 
whom  he  intended  to  stay  for  the  night.  Family, 
worship  time  came  round ;  the  doctor  excused 
himself  from  periorming  the  duty,  as  being 

much  tired^  and  wished  the  fartfi^i^  ^^  proceed 
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as  usual.  He  did  so ;  and  the  doctor^  overcome 
with  fatigue,  fell  asleep.  When  he  awakened, 
the  good  farmer  was  still  praying.  Alongside 
the  doctor,  lay  an  old  negro,  sending  forth  nasal 
soiyids,  melodious  as  from  the  drone  of  a  hag- 
pipe.  The  doctor  tried  to  awaken  the  sleeper, 
hy  moving  him  gently ;  hut  as  it  requires  little 
less  than  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  to  awaken 
an  Ethiopian,  he  was,  all  other  means  failing, 
forced  to  give  him  a  smart  push  in  the  rihs  with 
his  elbow,  which  cut  short  the  drone  pretty 
quick. 

"  Whht  massa  want?"  whispered  the  half- 
awakened  negro. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  replied  the  minister, 
''  when  your  master  is  going  to  stop  praying." 

"  Whar  'bout  is  massa  ?" 

'<  Can't  tell  that,"  said  the  minister;  «  I  have 
been  sleeping." 

'^  Is  massa  come  to  the  Jews  yet?"  whispered 
the  black.  "  Whenever  massa  come  to  the  Jews, 
massa  soon  done."  So  saying,  the  negro  laid 
down  his  head,  and  commenced  his  old  music, 
leaving  the  doctor  to  foUow  his  example,  and 


the  farmer  to  come  to  the  Jews  as  fast  or  as 
slow  as  he  pleased. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  black  clergy,  of  whom 
there  are  a  good  many ;  and  some  of  them  preach 
pretty  well  too,  considering.  I  believe  it  is 
contrary  to  law  for  them  to  preach,  or  for  the 
blacks  to  collect  together  in  conventicles  of  any 
sort,;  but,  like  a  great  many  laws,  the  in^nge- 
ment  is  winked  at ;  and  you  will  see  as  many 
whites  attending  to  the  instructions  delivered 
by  a  slave,  as  those  delivered  by  the  white 
preacher.  It  is  also  contrary  to  law  to  instruct 
the  blacks  in  religion^  or  any  other  branch  of 
education  ;  but  the  infringement  of  this  law  is 
also  connived  at,  and  many  masters  teach  their 
young  slaves  to  read,  and  also  teach  them  the 
catechism. 

In  Virginia,  I  have  been  in  only  one  town 
church,  and  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was 
the  case  there  or  not,  but  in  the  country  chapels 
and  meetings,  all  the  men  sit  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  while  the 
blacks  stand  about  the  door. 
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PART   I. 

A310NO  the  Irish  gentlemen  who  joined  the 
standard  of  William  the  Third,  there  was  no 
one  more  distinguished  for  devotion  to  his  cause, 
and  personal  bravery,  than  Colonel  Eustace  de 
Clarcmont — a  gentleman  of  ancient  family, 
who  had,  since  the  death  of  his  father,  abjured 
the  Catholic  religion.  He  was  a  second  son ;  but 
as  his  elder  brother,  who  was  attached  to  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers,  and  to  the  exiled 
monarch,  had  fled  to  Spain  early  in  the  conflict, 
De  Claremont  had  become  possessor  of  the 
family  estate;  since,  according  to  the  cruel 
laws  of  those  days,  any  member  of  a  Catholic 
family  could,  on  becoming  a  Protestant,  eject 
his  father  or  brother  from  his  estates  and  enjoy 
them  himself.* 

It  will  easily  be  believed  that  De  Claremont's 
motives  for  this  change  of  religion  were  misin- 
terpreted ;  many  of  his  friends,  and  even  of  his 
relations,  jealous  perhaps  of  his  favour  with  the 
new  Sovereign,  allowed  that  his  motives  were 
liable  to  suspicion ;  but  though  aware  that  he 
was  the  object  of  this  petty  detraction.  Colonel 
De  Claremont  kept  on,  unmoved,  the  tenor  of 
his  way,  and  only  held  his  head,  perhaps,  more 
loftily  than  usual. 

Of  all  those  whom  party  feelings  led  to  judge 
De  Claremont  with  severity,  there  was  no  one 
more  bitter  against  him  than  Mary  O'Donnel, 
the  only  child  of  a  gentleman  of  royal  descent, 
but  of  small  fortune,  who  was  one  of  the 
warmest  adherents  to  the  cause  of  James  the 
Second.    O'Donnel  had  married  a  Scotch  lady 

*VideBlackitone. 


of  noble  birth,  and,  as  is  customary,  had  agreed 
that  the  daughters  of  that  union  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Protestant  faith;  consequently, 
Mary  O'Donnel  was  of  the  Reformed  church, 
but  still  she  was  devoted  to  the  Stuarts  with  all 
the  ardour  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  Hence  she 
hated,  as  much  as  she  could  hate,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  she  persisted  to  call  him,  and  those 
who  had  fought  and  conquered  in  his  cause. 
Colonel  De  Claremont,  therefore,  who  was  per- 
sonally unknown  to  her,  was  particularly  the 
object  of  her  dislike  ;  and  when  she  heard  that 
he  had  changed  his  religion  in  order  to  gain  his 
brother's  fortune,  she  was  afraid  of  visiting  her 
friends.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Osborne,  who 
were  intimate  with  this  vile  offender^  lest  she 
should  be  exposed  to  meet  Colonel  De  Claremont. 
But  when  the  aunt,  with  whom  she  resided,  was 
obliged  to  leave  London  for  a  few  weeks  to 
nurse  a  sick  friend,  she  ventured  to  accept  Lady 
Osborne's  invitation  to  pass  the  time  of  her  aunt's 
absence  at  her  house  at  Whitehall,  because  the 
papers  had,  the  day  before,  announced  the  de- 
parture of  De  Claremont  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Netherlands.  When  she  entered  Lady  Osborne's 
drawingroom,  soon  after  her  arrival,  her  friend 
beckoned  her  in  silence  to  join  a  group  in  the 
recess  of  a  large  window  towards  the  street;  and 
she  found  there  two  gentlemen  in  earnest  dispute 
on  the  comparative  merits  of  Spencer  and 
Chaucer ;  the  one  preferring  the  allegorical,  the 
other  the  story-telling  hard.  During  this  dis- 
cussion, Mary  O'Donnel  saw  that  she  was  beheld 
with  evident  admiring  observation  by  a  gentle- 
man who  took  no  share  in  the  argument ;  sad 
he  was  formed  to  excite  as  much  interort  m  ^ 
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fteemed  to  feel.  In  height,  he  towered  consider- 
ably above  those  around  him ;  and  a  look  of 
great  intelligence  gave  additional  power  to  his 
fine  and  regular  features,  while  an  air  of  habi- 
tual command  took  from  the  yonthfulness  of  his 
appearance,  but  added  to  its  dignity. 

*'  I  wonder  who  he  is,  "thought  Mary  O'Donnel; 
and  she  was  still  more  eager  to  know  when,  on 
the  conversation's  changing  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  the  unknown, 
in  a  voice  of  deep  melody,  gave  the  palm  to 
Shakspeare,  and  defended  even  his  faults.  '*  He 
must  be  a  Loyalist,"  thought  Mary  O'Donnel, 
'^as  all  the  Prince  of  Orange's  men  admire 
Milton  most,  from  party  spirit ;"  and  when  the 
speaking  eyes  of  the  stranger  continually  ap- 
pealed to  her  as  he  proceeded,  her  look  of  assent 
to  his  remarks  was  accompanied  with  smiles  of 
the  softest  complacency.  While  thus  agreeably 
engaged,  Mary  O'Donnel  unconsciously  looked 
up,  and  as  the  fatal  window  through  which 
the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First  walked  to  the 
scaffold  met  her  view,  she  turned  away  in  evident 
emotion. 

"I  thought  you  would  soon  change  your 
place.  Miss  O'Donnel,"  said  Lady  Osborne,  in 
a  low  voice ;  '*  that  window  is,  I  know,  a  painful 
object  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  it  is,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  what  I 
have  heard  to-day  made  it  particularly  ap- 
palling !" 

"  What  have  you  heard  ?" 

*'  I  will  tell  you  some  other  time."  And  the 
subject  would  have  dropped,  had  not  a  gentle- 
man exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  voice — 

"  Well,  young  lady,  how  our  tastes  differ !  I 
.overheard  what  you  said,  and  I  assure  you  that 
I  look  at  that  window  with  pride  and  satisfaction, 
as  it  recalls  the  day  when  a  tyrant's  blood  was 
shed  by  the  just  vengeance  of  those  whom  he 
had  oppressed ;  and  I  wish  I  had  been  alive  then, 
to  vote  for  his  execution  !" 

"  Horrible  !"  said  Mary,  shuddering. 

'*Is  it  possible,  sir,"  cried  the  unknown, 
''  that  any  one  can  lament  having  been  spared 
the  misery  of  sitting  on  such  a  trial,  and  the 
g^ilt  of  giving  such  a  vote  ?" 

Mary's  eyes  now  turned  on  him  with  greater 
pleasure  than  before,  and  she  had  drawn  nearer 
to  him,  and  farther  from  the  hater  of  the  un- 
happy Charles,  when  the  latter  observed  with  a 
sneer— 

''  Little  did  I  expect  to  hear  anything  like  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  Charles  Stuart  from 
the  active  enemy  of  his  son,  and  the  stanch 
follower  of  William  the  Third ;  you  have  sur- 
prised me.  Colonel  De  Claremont !" 

At  these  words  the  sensitive  girl  started  ;  and 
having,  while  indignant  blushes  covered  her 
cheeks,  surveyed  the  soldier  of  William  with  an 
expression  of  angry  astonishment,  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  stood  evidently  absorbed 
in  painful  thought ;  for  she  was  displeased  with 
her  friends  for  having,  as  she  believed,  betrayed 
her  into  meeting  Colonel  De  Claremont,  and 
with  herself  for  having  so  much  admired  him. 


He,  meanwhile,  understood  the  cause  of  her 
change  of  manner,  and  was  so  affected  by  it,  that 
he  was  unable  to  reply  to  his  opponent,  and  glad 
when  another  subject  was  started.  But  it  was 
an  unfortunate  one  for  him.  A  lady  asked  when 
he  had  heard  from  his  elder  brother.  Then 
Mary's  eyes  were  no  longer  averted  from  De 
Claremont,  for  she  looked  at  him  to  mark  on  his 
cheek  the  blush  of  a  reproving  conscience ;  but 
his  colour  remained  unchanged,  and  his  eye  re- 
tained its  open  expression,  while  he  replied  :— 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  for  some  days ;  and  I  am  uneasy  on 
his  account,  poor  fellow  !  he  has  been  ill  lately," 
he  added^  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Hypocrite,"  whispered  the  lady  in  the  ear  of 
Mary  O'Donnel,  who  seemed  by  her  countenance 
to  echo  the  expression.  '*  Mr  de  Claremont," 
continued  the  lady,  "has  great  sensibility;  and 
to  have  poverty  added  to  exile,  is  enough  to  wear 
down  a  frame  already  feeble  from  many  cares." 

"  Poverty !  madam !"  cried  the  Colonel,  a 
deep  blush  overspreading  his  cheek. 

"  Yes,  sir — that  is,  he  has  now  only  a  younger 
brother's  portion ;  nor  even  that,  I  fear,  as  ^  is 
circumstanced." 

"  Poor  man  !  how  I  pity  him  !"  said  Mary,  in  a 
low  tone,  but  one  which  had  more  meaning  in  it 
than  she  was  conscious  of. 

"  I  understand  Lady  Catherine  Graham  now," 
replied  De  Claremont,  with  a  cold  proud  look ; 
then,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  turned  on  Mary  a 
glance  of  mild  reproach,  which  seemed  to  say— 
*'  And  do  you  too  think  so  meanly  of  me  ?" 

Lady  Osborne  now  beckoned  the  ladies  out  of 
the  room— 

"Pray  tell  me,  Miss  O'Donnel,  what  you 
heard  to-day,  which  made  the  sight  of  White- 
hall to  you  more  painful  than  ever  ?" 

"  1  have  had  a  letter  from  my  father,  telling 
me  that  a  plot  has  been  discovered  to  assassin- 
ate the  King." 

"  Wicked  wretches !"  cried  Lady  Catherine. 
"  I  should  not  wonder  if  that  was  the  business 
on  which  Colonel  De  Claremont  was  going 
abroad.  He  told  us,  you  know,  Lady  Osborne, 
that  he  was  countermanded  ;  and,  no  doubt,  it 
was  because  the  plot  was  discovered." 

"  Allow  me  to  tell  you.  Lady  Catherine 
Graham,"  replied  Lady  Osborne,  indignantly, 
"  that  if  the  King,  William  the  Third  /  mean, 
had  desired  to  have  an  assassination  committed, 
he  would  not  have  let  such  a  man  as  Eustace  de 
Claremont  into  the  secret." 

"  You  are  partial.  Lady  Osborne.** 

''And  pou  are  prejudiced — party  spirit  and 
other  feelings  blind  you."  .# 

'^  How  ?  Am  I  prejudiced  in  believing  he 
changed  his  religion  to  gain  his  brother's 
estates  ?" 

'*Ay,"  cried  Mary  O'Donnel,  ''deny  that 
charge  if  you  can,* 

"  I  despise  the  charge  too  much  to  reply  to 
it ;  but,  my  dear  Mary,  how  can  you  allow  party 
spirit  to  make  you  believe  such  charges  against 
a  man  of  whom  you  know  nothing  ?" 
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*'  But  appenrances  are  against  him." 

"  O  yes/'  interrupted  Lady  Catherine  ;  ^^  and 
even  his  relations  and  friends  accuse  him ;  and 
how  he  is  altered!  he  is  really  grown  quite 
ugly !" 

*•  Ugly  I '  exclaimed  Mary  O'Donnel ;  "  you 
surprise  me  by  such  a  remark  !  I  think  I  never 
saw  so  handsome  a  man,  nor  so  fine  a  countenance; 
and  I  assure  you.  Lady  Catherine,  I  was  quite 
vexed  to  find  Colonel  De  Chiremont  so  good- 
looking  !" 

They  were  now  summoned  to  the  supper-tahle ; 
and  it  so  happened  tliat  De  Claremont  had  to 
lead  Mary  O'Donnel  into  the  room ;  but  they 
walked  in  silence,  for  De  Claremont  saw  that 
Mary  believed  the  accusation  against  him  ;  and 
he  who  met  danger  undaunted  in  the  fields  now 
quailed  before  the  repellent  coldness  of  a  timid 
girL 

The  evening,  as  may  be  supposed,  passed 
heavily  away,  and  the  company  soon  broke  up ; 
but  Colonel  De  Claremont  remained^  and  reseated 
himself  next  Sir  Charles.  Mary  would  have  re- 
tired when  she  saw  who  the  remaining  guest 
was,  but  Lady  Osborne  peremptorily  forbade  it ; 
and  Mary  instantly  began  to  turn  over  a  book 
of  prints  which  lay  near  her.  But  no  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  her  to  converse  ;  and  she 
overheard  Do  Claremont  say  to  his  friend — "  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  that  greatly 
distresses  me — my  poor  brother  was  very  un- 
well when  he  last  wrote,  and  I  fear  he  never  re- 
ceived my  last  remittance;  what  can  I  do? 
Shall  I  send  a  confidential  person  over  with 
money,  lest  he  should  be  distressed  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

^'  But  whom  can  I  send  ?  Hero  is  his  last 
letter :  he  must  be  very  ill,  or  he  would  not 
have  delayed  his  marriage.** 

*'  What,  Eustace  !  is  your  elder  brother  going 
to  be  married  ?" 

"  Yes ;  and  to  a  noble  girl,  who  loves  him  the 
better  for  having  resigned  his  country  and  his 
fortune  for  conscience'  sake." 

*'Not  fortune,  Eustace,  for  he  knew  your 
justice  and  generosity." 

"  y^^,  fortune f  Sir  Charles;  for  though  he  will 
always  have  the  income  of  his  estates  while  I 
live,  yet  mine  is  a  precarious  life,  as  every 
8oldier*s  must  be,  and  the  next  heir  does  not 
like  him." 

Mary  O'Donnel  could  now  no  longer  turn 
over  the  prints,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to  look 
at  him  whom  she  had  so  misjudged,  and  those 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears ;  and  Lady  Osborne 
Smiled  while  she  saw  what  was  passing  in  the 
mind  of  her  young  friend. 

*^  I  think,"  said  Sir  Charles,  *'  I  know  a  young 
surgeon  who  has  a  mother  at  Lisbon,  whom  he 
wants  to  visit,  but  can't  afford  to  undertake  the 
journey  ;  he  is  of  unimpeachable  character,  and 
if  he  went  he  could  judge  of  the  state  of  your 
brother's  health." 

*'  The  very  man  for  me !  let  me  see  him  di- 
rectly !  Oh,  you  have  taken  such  a  weight  off 
my  mind !" 


*'  Hypocrite !"  cried  Lady  Osborne,  laughing, 
"  when  you  know  you  changed  your  religion  to 
get  the  estate  of  this  brother  whom  you  pretend 
to  love  !" 

'^  I  know  that  many  persons  think  so,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  Yes ;  and  I  wonder  you  do  not  let  the  truth 
be  known." 

"  How  can  I,  without  exposing  myself  to  the 
suspicion  of  furnishing  the  enemies  of  my  King 
with  money  ?  I  should  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  make  other  people  believe  that  my  brother  has 
solemnly  pledged  his  word  to  me  not  to  employ 
the  money  I  send  him  against  the  King  and 
Government;  therefore  I  must  remain  contented 
with  the  consciousness  of  my  own  integrity.  It 
is  not  safe  to  let  my  enemies  or  the  King's  know 
the  true  state  of  things." 

"  And  yet  you  are  disdosing  it  to  a  fair  enemy 
now !" 

"  But  a  safe  and  honourable  one,  I  trust ;  and, 
I  own,  1  purposely  spoke  as  I  have  done  in  her 
presence  ;  for  though  I  care  not  what  the  gener- 
ality of  the  world  may  think  of  me,  I  could  not  see 
Miss  O'Donnel  without  wishing  not  to  be  thought 
ill  of  by  her,  I  was  neither  surprised  nor  hurt 
at  seeing  the  daughter  of  Major  O'Donnel  start 
and  frown  when  she  heard  my  name,  as  I 
believed  her  indignant  emotion  proceeded  from 
loyal  aversion ;  but  when  I  suspected  that  it 
arose  from  dist^uRt  at  my  supposed  moral  turpi- 
tude, I  could  not  be  easy  without  trj'ing  to  re- 
move that  false  impression.  May  I  flatter  my- 
self that  1  have  succeeded.  Miss  O'Donnel  ?"  he 
added,  drawing  near  to  her,  while,  with  blushing 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes,  she  listened  to  this 
avowal. 

''I  am  80  shocked  !  so  ashamed  of  myself  f 
answered  the  agitated  girl ;  "  pray,  pray,  for- 
give me." 

"  Forgive  you  !"  he  replied  ;  "  allow  me  to 
thank  you  for  condescending  to  ask  my  forgive- 
ness." 

"  Nay,  Mary,"  said  Sir  Charles,  *'you  did  not 
calumniate,  you  only  listened  to  calumny  against 
my  friend." 

''  Indeed  I  did ;  I  joined  in  censuring  him," 
exclaimed  the  ingenuous  offender. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  she  tells  you  the  truth,"  said  Lady 
Osborne ;  '*  but  I  hope  it  will  put  her  on  her 
guard  against  party  spirit  in  herself  and  others. 
As  the  daughter  of  O'Donnel,  she  has  my  leave 
to  hate,  but  not  to  misjudge  Colonel  De  Clare- 
mont." 

"  Then,  pray,"  cried  the  latter,  "  in  pity,  teach 
Colonel  De  Claremont  to  hate  the  daughter  of 
O'Donnel." 

"  Surely,"  answered  Mary,  timidly,  "  I  may  be 
allowed  to  esteem  Colonel  De  Claremont  as  my 
friend's  friend." 

**  Thank  you !"  swd  he ;  ''I  shall  sleep  the 
better  for  those  kind  words ;  and  1  shall  bid  you 
good  night,  lest  anything  less  kind  should  fall 
from  those  lips.  Good  night ;  and  remember, 
Osborne,  to  send  the  young  surgeon  to  me  to- 
morrow," 
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**  He  has  forgiven  me,"  cried  Mary,  while  Sir 
Charles  went  out  with  his  friend  ;  "  but  I  know 
not  when  I  shall  forgive  myself." 

On  his  re-entering,  Lady  Osborne  repeated 
Mary's  words  to  him. 

"He  will  appear  a  greater  criminal  than  ever 
in  your  eyes,  Mary,  when  I  tell  you  what  he  is 
now  going  to  do." 

**  Indeed  !  what  new  wickedness  are  they 
projecting  against  the  injured  James  ?" 

•"  Not  one  that  I  know  of ;  hut  Eustace  de- 
clared, when  I  begged  him  to  cease  his  visits 
here  while  you  stayed,  because  I  knew  you  dis- 
liked to  be  in  his  company,  that" 

"  What !  you  told  him  this  !**  cried  Mary. 
'•  Forshame  !  and  what  did  he  say  ?" 

**  That  is  the  offence  to  which  I  alluded.  He 
declared  that  he  would  come  every  day  during 
your  visit,  and  force  you,  by  dint  of  humble  ador- 
ation, to  endure  him  as  a  companion,  however 
you  might  dislike  him  as  a  politician.  Are  you 
not  indignant  at  his  presumption  ?" 

'*  Not  very ;  1  owe  him  some  amends  for  having 
done  him  such  injustice." 

It  was  long  before  Mary  O'Donnel  closed  her 
eyes  that  night.  She  was  not  sure  O'Donnel's 
dauf;hter  ought  to  feel  so  kindly  towards  a  man 
whom,  she  believed,  that  he  disliked  on  prin- 
ciple ;  or  that  the  loyal  subject  of  James  should 
admire  the  soldier  and  favourite  of  William,  and 
she  could  not  but  own  that  admire  him  she  did* 
De  Claremont  kept  his  word — he  did  come  every 
day  to  see  his  fair  enemy,  as  he  called  her ;  and 
she  became  so  much  his  friend,  in  order,  as  she 
said,  to  make  him  amends  for  past  injustice,  that 
she  dreaded  the  return  of  her  aunt,  aa  it  would 
force  her  to  give  up  an  intercourse  so  delightful 
to  her ;  for  the  loyal  and  Catholic  Mrs  Celia 
O'Ponnel  would  not,  she  knew,  receive  the  rebel 
soldier.  And  when  that  lady  was  expected  every 
day,  De  Claremont  and  Mary  O'Donnel  deplored, 
in  secret,  the  separation  which,  probably,  awaited 
them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Charles  had  his  mis- 
givings on  the  subject. 

"  Have  you  no  self.upbraidings,  Clara,"  ho  said 
to  his  wife,  "  for  having  encouraged  an  attach- 
ment between  two  persons  who  never  can  be 
united  ?" 

"  None  whatever ;  for  I  believe  they  will  be 
united." 

"  Not  with  O'Donnel's  consent." 

"  O  yes !  and  with  his  delighted  approbation." 

'^  Impossible !" 

"  Excuse  me ;  but  I  know  his  sanguine  temper 
— whatever  he  wishes  should  be,  he  believes 
will  be — there  are  many  such  persons  in  the 
world ;  and  I  know  that  he  will  think  that  his 
daughter's  charms  will  win  her  husband  over 
to  the  cause  of  James,  and  therefore  he  will 
think  an  union  between  them  the  finest  thing 
possible  for  the  interests  of  the  exiled  King." 

'*I  wish  you  may  be  right," replied  Sir  Charles; 
^  and  now  I  am  no  longer  averse  to  indulge 
Eustace  with  the  confidential  conversation  which 
he  is^  I  see,  desirous  of  having  with  me." 


An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  and  De  Clare- 
mont expressed  to  his  friend  his  wishes  and  his 
fears. 

'^  Fears  of  what,  Eustace  ?  Not  fears  of  Miss 
O'Donnel's  not  returning  your  love,  as  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  attachment  is  mutual." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Then  I  am  the  happiest 
of  men,  if  her  father  does  not  forbid  the  union." 

"  But  Lady  Osborne  is  sure  he  will  not." 

"  That  is  good  news,  indeed ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  obtained  the  daughter's  consent." 

"  Then  you  liave  really  made  up  your  mind  to 
marry  O'Donnel's  daughter?" 

*'  What  an  odd  phrase  !  I  tell  you  my  hap- 
piness depends  on  marrying  her." 

''  What  I  at  the  risk  of  displeasing  your  royal 
master  and  mistress  by  such  a  marriage." 

'^  At  all  risks — I  despise  such  considerations.'* 

"  But  is  not  the  difference  in  your  sentiments 
an  objection  ?" 

«  No — we  agree  on  the  most  important  of  all 
opinions — our  religious  sentiments  are  the  same 
— we  worship  at  the  same  altar." 

"  And  you  probably  expect  to  convert  her  to 
your  political  opinions." 

''  Certainly  not — I  should  he  sorry  to  see  her 
willing  to  resign  the  opinions  which  she  has 
imbibed  from  her  childhood,  and  which  filial 
love  and  respect  have  made  sacred  in  her  eyes. 
I  should  think  that  she  who  could  so  lightly  sur- 
render her  first  impressions,  might  not  be  faith- 
ful to  the  obligations  which  she  contracted  with 
me." 

"  But  would  it  not  gall  you  to  the  quick,  when 
civil  war  (as  it  probably  will  do)  breaks  out 
again,  to  know  that  you  went  to  the  field  of 
battle  unaccompanied  by  the  prayers  of  your 
wife  for  your  success  ?" 

"  She  would  pray  for  my  safety,  Osborne." 

*'  But  perhaps  you  mean  to  quit  the  army 
when  you  marry  ?" 

*^  What !  deprive  my  Sovereign  of  my  services 
when  he  may  most  require  them  ?  Never ;  and 
were  my  success  with  Mary  O'Donnel  to  depend 
on  such  a  step,  I  would  not  see  her  again." 

"  But  if  you  marry  her,  and  find  yourself 
opposed  to  her  father  in  the  field  of  battle  ?" 

''  Do  not  conjure  up  such  painful  possibilities, 
Osborne.  The  only  fear  I  think  reasonable,  is 
her  father's  refusing  his  consent." 

"  But  what  do  you  require  of  me,  Eustace  ?" 

'*  That  you  should  go  and  tell  Miss  O'Donnel 
the  whole  of  this  conversation." 

^'  Gladly,  most  gladly — and  I  will  go  to  her 
directly." 

As  gladly  was  it  heard  by  Mary  O'Donnel, 
whose  young  heart  had  felt  all  the  anxieties  and 
doubts  incident  to  youthful  affection.  How  she 
admired  his  fidelity  to  him  whom  he  believed 
his  lawful  Sovereign  !  How  she  loved  his  gener. 
ous  liberality  of  sentiment  towards  herself  1  And 
if  her  father  would  approve  the  marriage,  it 
would  be  happiness  unspeakable  to  be  united  for 
life  to  such  a  man.  Eagerly,  therefore,  she 
authorized  De  Claremont  to  write  to  her  fat^iejr 
at  8t  Germ^iiiBv 
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Major  O'Donnel  instantly  assured  De  Clare- 
mont  of  his  warmest  approbation  of  his  suit ;  and 
to  Sir  Charles,  in  a  confidental  letter,  he  ex- 
pressed the  hopes  which  Lady  Osborne  had 
anticipated.  He  also  expressed  his  delight  at 
knowing  that  his  almost  portionless  child  would 
be  so  well  provided  for — De  Claremnot's  fortune, 
which  he  derived  from  a  Protestant  mother, 
being  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  luxury 
M  well  as  content.  And  though  Mary's  aunt, 
on  her  return,  forbade  her  ever  to  see  her  lover 
—being  quite  sure  that  her  brother  would  for- 
bid the  union — she  bowed  in  such  meek  submis- 
sion to  the  wUl  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
that  the  wedding  breakfast  was  given  at  her 
bouse. 

When  Colonel  De  Claremont  presented  him- 
self at  Court  after  his  marriage,  he  fancied  that 
be  was  not  so  warmly  received  as  formerly,  and 
that  there  was  something  sarcastic  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Queen  inquired  after  the  health  of 
bis  bride.  But  he  cared  not  for  the  frowns  of 
royality,  while  he  knew  that  the  woman  of  his 
heart  would  receive  him  at  his  return  with  smiles 
of  delight;  and  the  first  six  months  of  their 
union  more  than  fulfilled  the  fond  visions  which 
hope  had  portrayed.  But  as  a  renewal  of  the 
war  in  Ireland  was  talked  of  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  a  deud  was  thrown  over  their  enjoyments ; 
for  they  could  not  converse  on  topics  which  be« 
came  every  day  more  and  more  interesting ;  and 
the  state  of  politics  was  to  Mary  like  the  for- 
bidden chamber  to  the  wife  of  Bluebeard.  De 
Claremont 's  manner^  as  well  as  her  own  feelings, 
forbade  her  all  inquiry  on  the  subject ;  and  it 
was  only  from  others  that  she  heard  her  father 
was  a  busy  agent  in  the  cause  of  James  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  an  army,  under  the  command  of 
General  Ginckel,  was  about  to  sail  for  that  country, 
to  lay  siege  to  Athlone.  The  close  union  and 
interchange  of  feelings  were,  therefore,  now  de* 
stroyed;  still  they  could  not  repent  of  their 
marriage^-tbey  could  only  pray  that  the  dread- 
ful sword  of  civil  war — that  most  detestable  of 
all  wars — might  soon  be  sheathed  !  But  a  new 
trial  awaited  them  :  Colonel  De  Claremont  was 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment  and  sail  immediately 
for  Ireland ;  and  perhaps  0*Donnel  and  he  might 
meet  ip  mortal  combat ;  for  the  latter  had 
joined  James'  army  there,  and  was  commanding 
a  small  but  gallant  band,  consisting  chiefly  of 
his  relations  and  foUowers. 

It  was  with  mute  and  tearless  anguish  that 
De  Claremont's  wife  received  this  intelligence ; 
but  this  moment  of  trial  was  attended  with  some 
alleviation  ;  for  the  sight  of  her  misery,  and  the 
oonsciousness  of  his  own,  burst  down  the  barrier 
of  restraint  which  had  subsisted  between  the 
married  lovers;  and  while  Mary  wept  unre- 
strained on  the  bosom  of  her  husband,  the  chil- 
ling anguish  of  her  soul  diminished.  But  rarely 
oould  she  find  an  opportunity  of  unburthening 
her  mind  to  him.  De  Claremont  was  daily  en- 
gaged  in  conferences  with  his  officers,  at  which 
she  could  not  be  present;  for  how  could  the 
followers  of  William  talk  of  their  plans  before 


the  daughter  of  O'Donnel  ?  At  one  of  these 
conferences,  however,  before  she  was  obliged  to 
retire,  she  overheard,  with  inexpressible  comfort, 
that  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officers  was  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  to  Ireland,  which  she  bad,  till 
then,  believed  an  impossible  favour ;  and  when 
she  was  alone  with  her  husband,  she  earnestly 
entreated  permission  to  go  with  him  to  the  scene 
of  warfare.  It  was  sometime  before  De  Clare- 
mont had  resolution  to  own  to  her  that  he  de- 
spaired of  obtaining  the  leave  she  asked — 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  you  are,  dearest  Mary^ 
O'DonneVs  daughter.'* 

*'  True;  but  I  am  Colonel  De  Claremont's  wife, 
and  to  my  new  duty  I  wish  wholly  to  devote 
myself." 

^'  And  /  believe  you  would  faithfully  fulfil  it ; 
but  my  commander  and  my  comrades  might  be 
suspicious,  and" 

"  Suspicious  of  whiat  ?  Of  my  betraying  my 
husband,  and  leaguing  with  the  enemy  ?" 

'^  But  one  of  the  enemy's  commanders  is  your 
father ;  and  you  are  known  to  be  a  very  loyal 
subject  to  the  deposed  King." 

These  words,  though  kindly  spoken,  gave  sudi 
a  pang  to  the  heart  of  Mary,  and  brought  with 
them  such  a  oonsciousness  of  the  wretchedness 
and  helplessness  of  her  position,  that  she  fell 
into  the  arms  of  De  Claremont,  incapable  of 
motion  and  utterance ;  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  her  terrified  husband  could  obtain  from 
her  one  word  or  one  look  indicative  of  perfect 
consciousness  and  sane  recollection.  At  length 
a  burst  of  tears  relieved  her ;  and  she  desired  to 
be  allowed  an  interview  with  the  commanding 
officer.    De  Claremont  hesitated  to  reply ;  but — 

"  Seek  not  to  prevent  me,"  she  cried,  with  a 
decision  of  manner  unusual  to  her ;  ''  it  is  my 
only  resource  against  misery,  and  perhaps  dis- 
traction. Let  him  behold  the  agony  which  you 
have  witnessed,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  believe, 
in  the  terrible  conflict  which  may  be  approach, 
ing,  that  I  can  remember  nothing  but  that  I  am 
the  wife  of  De  Claremont." 

She  did  see  the  General^  and  her  request  was 
granted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  first  battle,  when  De 
Claremont,  accoutred  for  the  field,  entered  her 
apartment,  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Osborne 
most  painfully  recurred  to  him. 

"  But  I  believe  now,  as  I  did  then/  said  he 
to  himself,  ''that  she  will  pray  for  my  «c|/sfjf* 
Alas !  to  think  that  she  cannot  pray  for  my  we- 
cessr 

Mary  tamed  pale  when  she  saw  him ;  but  her 
tears  and  caresses  banished,  for  a  while,  the 
painful  feelings  with  which  he  entered  the  room  ; 
and  in  the  agonising  moment  of  parting,  he  for- 
got every  consciousness  but  that  of  her  devotsd 
love.  He  would  have  been  comforted,  indeed, 
had  he  known  that  anxiety  for  his  safety  was 
the  feeling  uppermost  in  her  mind  during  the 
whole  of  that  eventful  day,  and  that  she  fdt  no 
disquiet  at  the  probable  disoomfiture  of  Janss' 
army,  nor  satisfaction  at  learning  that  the  vie- 
tory  of  William's  troops  had  not  beeo  deoisiTV. 
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All  Bhe  wished  to  know  was  that  her  husband 
was  safe.  Her  father,  she  knew^  had  not  been 
in  the  battle,  but  had  contrived  to  throw  him- 
self, with  his  little  band  of  followers,  into  Atb. 
lone,  to  the  siege  of  which  they  were  to  march 
the  next  day. 

De  Claremont  was  able  to  return  to  her  that 
night ;  and  she  flew  into  his  arms  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude  to  heaven  ;  but  as  if 
willing  to  make  his  own  misery,  he  said— 

"  You  rejoice  in  my  safety,  Mary,  but  ask  me 
nothing  concerning  my  success." 

"  I  know  you  have  beaten  the  King's  troops," 
ehe  replied,  changing  colour. 

''  The  King's  troops  Y' 

'*  My  King's  troops,  I  should  have  said,"  she 
replied,  trying  to  smile. 

"  And  for  that  you  cannot  rejoice  ?" 

*'  Could  you  expect  me  to  do  so,  De  Clare- 
mont?" 

*'  No,  indeed,  I  could  not,"  was  his  answer. 

And,  folding  his  arms,  he  stood  absorbed  in 
painful  meditation ;  but  the  sight  of  her  evident 
though  suppressed  grief  aroused  him  into  better 
feelings,  and,  suddenly  snatching  her  to  his 
heart,  he  tried  to  banidi  from  her  mind  and  his 
own  every  consciousness  likely  to  cloud  over 
the  few  short  hours  they  had  to  pass  together. 

The  next  morning  the  forces  under  General 
Ginckel  sat  down,  as  the  phrase  is,  before  Ath- 
lone.  Mary  followed  them,  and  took  up  her 
abode  at  the  house  of  a  relation  of  her's,  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  besieged  town. 

"  You  are  sure,"  said  Mary  to  her  husband, 
'*  that  you  know  my  father?" 

"  Quite  sure ;  and,  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  his 
life  shall  be  safe." 

'' Enough,"  she  replied;  ''and  I  know  he 
loves  me  toa  well  not  to  respect  your's." 

Happily  for  Mary,  she  did  not  know  the 
nature  of  the  service  to  which  he  was  hastening ; 
for  the  honourable  but  fearful  distinction  was 
awaiting  him  of  heading  a  detachment  ordered 
on  a  forlorn  hope  ;  and  never  was  there  a  more 
desperate  service,  nor  one  performed  with  greater 
intrepidity.  In  consequence  of  this  gallant 
and  unexpected  attack,  the  Irish,  amaied  and 
confounded,  abandoned  the  town  in  the  utmost 
consternation  ;  so  that,  in  half  an  hour,  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  English.  But  Colonel  De 
Claremont  was  so  severely,  though  not  danger- 
ously wounded,  that  he  was  allowed  to  quit  the 
town,  and  return  to  the  residence  of  his  wife. 
Accordingly,  supported  on  his  horse  by  a  servant 
who  was  warmly  attached  to  him,  he,  slowly  and 
with  considerable  pain,  reached  the  house  of  his 
wife's  relation.  As  he  approached,  eager  for  the 
fond  though  tearful  welcome  which  he  knew 
awaited  him,  and  for  the  quietness  which  his 
state  required,  be  heard  the  sound  of  mirth  and 
dancing  in  the  house,  and  saw  every  window 
lighted  up. 

"  What  is  going  forward  here  ?"  he  asked  of 
a  little  boy  at  the  door ;  and  heard  that  a  report 
had  reached  the  family — loyal  adherents  of  James 
*-that  the  iiego  of  Athlone  hadbeenraised^  and 


the  English  repulsed  with  great  slaughter' 
"And  my  wife  is  amongst  those  who  rejoice  !' 
thought  De  Claremont,  with  bitterness  of  soul, 
as  Collins,  with  great  difficulty,  lifted  him  off 
his  horse.  When  he  entered  the  apartment, 
leaning  on  his  servant,  he  cast  a  stern  glance 
around  in  search  of  Mary.  His  appearance  put 
an  effectual  stop  to  the  mirth  of  every  one ;  for 
Collins  told  the  tale  which  his  master  was  un-i 
able  to  utter,  and  their  merriment  was  instantly 
converted  into  lamentations. 

"  But  where  is  my  wife  ?"  cried  he,  impa- 
tiently, comforted  to  see  she  was  not  present. 

"  In  her  chamber,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  pettish 
reply.  "  Mary  O'Donnel  would  have  rejoiced 
with  us ;  but  Mrs  De  Claremont  is  a  different 
person;  and  she  was  so  unhappy  because  she 
could  not  hear  of  her  husband,  and  so  fatigued 
with  walking  up  and  down  the  road  in  hopes  of 
hearing  some  account  of  the  battle,  that  she  was 
forced  to  go  to  bed  at  last." 

"  Dear,  dear  creature !"  cried  De  Claremont, 
almost  choked  with  emotion,  which  had  a  mix. 
ture  of  self-blame  in  it,  for  having  so  hastily 
judged  her.  "  Shew  me  to  her  room  instantly  ! 
But  no,  pray  let  some  one  prepare  her  for  see- 
ing me  thus." 

The  kind  precaution  was  vain ;  the  ear  of 
anxious  affection  is  so  acute,  that  Mary,  whom 
every  sound  alarmed,  had  not  only  heard  the 
horse  stop,  but  the  sound  of  the  military  ac- 
coutrements ;  and  while  she  redressed,  she  heard 
the  voice  of  her  husband  inquiring  for  her. 
With  eager  joy  she  ran  down  stairs  to  welcome 
him.  But,  alas!  she  beheld  him  pale  and  bleeding. 

^'  Remember  that  I  am  not  dangerously 
wounded,"  he  cried,  unable  to  bear  the  sight  of 
her  speechless  alarm  ;  ''  and  I  am  here,  my  love ! 
Dearest  Mary,  compose  yourself,  or  you  will  do 
harm  to  us  both." 

This  hint  was  enough ;  and  she  was  able  to 
assist  in  helping  De  Claremont  to  his  apartment. 

He  had  told  her  the  truth ;  his  wounds  were 
not  dangerous,  and  it  was  so  soothing  to  Mary 
to  be  allowed  to  attend  on  him  day  and  night, 
that  she  was  not  glad  when  he  was  declared 
well  enough  to  return  into  the  scene  of  danger. 
The  pain  of  this,  their  second  parting,  was 
increased  by  Mary's  having  learned  that  a  general 
engagement  was  about  to  take  place,  as  General 
Ginckel  was  resolved  to  hazard  battle  with  the 
forces  of  St  Ruth,  though  his  army  was  inferior 
in  numbers.  But  part  they  must ;  and  though 
De  Claremont  knew  that  he  left  the  person  of 
his  wife  protected,  he  also  knew  that  her  heart 
was  exposed  to  aggravated  trial ;  for  she  had 
felt  that  her  husband's  recovery  was  not  a  joyful 
event  to  her  hostess  and  her  family,  and  that 
they  could  have  no  sympathy  with  the  feelings 
of  the  affectionate  wife.  But  her  sufferings 
were  not  of  long  duration  :  after  a  very  dici- 
aive  victory.  General  Ginckel,  who  had  orders 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  war  at  any  rate,  consented 
to  a  most  advantageous  capitulation,  and  the 
war  in  Ireland  was  ended  by  the  famous  treaty 
of  Limedok. 
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PART  n. 
Sir  Charles  Osborne's  prognostication  that 
Colonel  De  Claremont's  marriage  would  injure 
his  interests  at  court,  were,  in  some  measure, 
realized.  His  wife  did  not  accompany  him  to 
Whitehall,  and  he  thought  that  the  Queen  re* 
sented  her  continued  absence  from  the  royal 
circle.  He  would  not  have  been  surprised  at 
this  had  he  known  that  his  enemies  had  magni- 
fied a  visit  which  he  had  made  to  the  Princess 
Anne,  who  had  sent  for  him  on  business,  into  a 
secret  intimacy  with  her  and  her  ambitious  fa- 
vourite ;  and  the  manner  of  the  King  himself 
became  evidently  colder ;  but,  conscious  of 
former  services,  he  felt  sure  that  they  would 
employ  him  again  when  they  wanted  him.  His 
expectations  were  too  soon  realized. 

Rebellion  had  again  broken  out  in  Ireland,  in 
different  places  ;  and  though  it  had  been  quelled 
immediately,  it  was  judged  advisable  to  send 
over  some  English  troops,  commanded  by  ex- 
perienced officers;  and  as  De  Claremont  had 
particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the  late 
Irish  war,  he  was  immediately  named  to  under, 
take  the  duty. 

"  So  I  am  selected  for  this  service,"  said  De 
Claremont,  with  exultation,  "though  I  married 
O'Donnel's  daughter!  A  proof  of  my  Sove- 
reigns unshaken  confidence  in  my  fidelity." 
But  his  poor  wife  felt  that  her  domestic  happi- 
ness was  again  endangered,  as  all  her  fears  were 
renewed  that  her  husband  and  father  might 
meet  in  the  field.  De  Claremont  also  had  his 
secret  fears.  O'Donnel  was  known  to  have  been 
frequently  both  in  England  and  Ireland  in  dis- 
guise, and  was  supposed  to  be  the  agent  by  whose 
means  the  Princens  Anne  had  private  communi- 
cation with  her  unhappy  father.  Therefore  De 
Claremont  felt  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his 
situation;  for,  should  he  fail  of  subduing  the 
Irish  rebels,  he  might  be  suspected  of  not  hav- 
ing exerted  himself  sufficiently,  owing  to  his 
connection  with  O'Donnell :  and  both  the  hus- 
band and  wife  had  cares  and  sorrows  which  they 
could  not  have  the  relief  of  owning  to  each 
other. 

"  Mary,"  said  De  Claremont  to  her,  one  day 
after  his  return  from  Whitehall,  "you  are,  I 
trust,  prepared  to  hear  that  my  regiment  is 
ordered  to  Ireland  I  immediately,  received 
the  order  just  now  ?" 

"  So  soon !"  she  replied,  turning  very  pale ; 
*'  but,  no  doubt,  I  am  to  accompany  you  !" 

"  Yes !  for  we  are  ordered  to  Kinsale ;  and, 
as  Rock  Fortress  is  so  nigh,  we  can  live  together 
there." 

De  Claremont  inherited  Rock  Fortress  in 
right  of  his  mother  ;  but  his  father  bad  let  it  for 
a  long  term  of  years  to  Major  O'Donnel,  when 
he  was  a  boy ;  and  there  Mary  was  born  and 
educated.  But,  when  it  became  his  property, 
De  Claremont  refused  to  renew  the  lease,  be- 
cause  he  did  not  choose  that  his  tenantry  should 
be  exposed  to  the  political  influence  of  O'Donnel. 
Therefore  Mary  O'Donnel  saw  herself  about  to 
retake  possession  of  that  house,  as  the  wife  of  a 


Whig  husband,  in  whioh  she  had  been  ednested 
by  a  Tory  father.  Soon  after  this  convertatioa, 
they  embarked  for  Ireland,  and  Mary  had  the 
pleasure  of  welcoming  her  beloved  husband  to 
the  place  of  her  birth,  and  the  abode  of  his  nuu 
ternal  ancestors.  De  Claremont  was  struck 
with  the  singularity  and  wildness  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Rock  Fortress  and  its  gardens  ;  bat 
he  did  not  see  it  with  the  admiration  that  ^lary 
did ;  nor,  in  spite  of  his  loyalty,  could  he  ad- 
mire a  summer-house,  nearly  concealed  by  trees 
and  shrubs,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  whick 
looked  exactly  like  a  place  built  to  smoke  in ; 
and  he  expressed  his  intention  of  pulling  it 
down. 

"  Of  palling  it  down !"  cried  Mary. 
*'  Yes ;  it  has  such   a  vulgar  Dutch  appear- 
ance !" 

"  Therefore,"  she  replied,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile,  "  it  ought  to  be  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
loyal  subjects  of  a  Dutch  King.  It  was  my 
father's  favourite  retreat,  and  he  used  to  shut 
himself  up  there  for  hours  !" 

"  Meditating,  no  doubt,"  said  De  Claremont, 
laughing,  "  how  he  could  dethrone  my  Dutch 
King — therefore  I  am  the  more  bound  to  des. 
troy  it ;  but  I  have  no  time  now  to  spend  in 
embellishing  my  grounds.  But  what  does  this 
mean  ?"  cried  De  Claremont,  stopping  before  a 
tree :  ''  hers  are,  on  this  bark,  the  names  of 
*Mary  O'Donnel  and  Edward  Porter  !'" 
<Mt   means,"   said    Mary,   blushing,    *'that, 

that" 

''Wliat?"  said  her  husband,  grasping  her 
arm. 

''That  Edward  Porter  and  I  were  once  on 
the  point  of  marriage !" 

ft  How  1 — the  gallant  Sir  Edward  Porter  who 
so   nobly  defended  the  bridge  before  Athlone, 
when  I  led  the  forlorn  hope  ?" 
"  Yes !" 

"  Yet  you  said  I  was  jout  first  love,  Mary  !" 
''  And  so  you  were,  my  only  love.  I  was  per- 
suaded, when  I  was  only  sixteen,  to  accept  Sir 
Edward,  because  my  father  said  his  happiness 
depended  on  the  marriage ;  but  my  rightly  feel- 
ing lover  seeing  what  I  did  not  wish  to  conceal 
that  I  had  no  love  for  him,  suddenly  left  us, 
leaving  a  letter  to  say,  that  he  would  not  accept 
my  hand  without  my  heart — and  I  was  so 
glad !" 

*<  Well,  then,  I  think  I  can  bear  to  let  this 
tree  remain  standing.  But  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  of  this  love  afifair," 

"  Because  I  think  it  odious  and  dishonoorable 
for  a  woman  to  boast  of  her  lovers." 
**  So  it  is,  and  I  excuse  you  !" 
And,  for  some  time  after  this  conversation,  De 
Claremont's  and  Mary's  domestic  happiness  re- 
mained unclouded,   and  was  increased  by  tbs 
birth  of  a  little  girl.    But,  scarcely  had  Marj 
left  her  chamber,  when  the  intelligence  that  tiie 
rebels' had  been  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kinsale,  summoned  Colonel  De  Claremont  to  tin 
post  of  doty. 
I     '^And  most  yoa  leave  me  sfnin,  De  Ckn* 
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mont?"    said  Mary^    tenderly    watching    the 
thoughtful  brow  of  her  husband. 

''  Yes,  again  and  again,  if  your  madbrained 
countrymen  will  force  me  to  do  so.  It  is  said 
that  the  small  but  valiant  band  commanded  by 
Sir  Edward  Porter,  which  performed  such  daring 
deeds  before  Athlone,  and  which  was  not  found 
in  the  town  when  we  took  it,  though  it  retreated 
in  perfect  order,  has  been  seen  between  Kinsale 
and  Dungarvon  ;  and,  it  is  probable,  is  concealed 
some w)i ere.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  here  to 
cover  the  debarkation  of  James,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  is  to  favour  us  with 
another  invasion,  and  is  expected  to  land  at 
Kinsale!" 

*'  At  Kinsale  !"  cried  Mary,  clasping  her  hands 
in  agony.    *'  And  is  my  father  with  him  ?" 

"  It  is  said  that  your  father,  now  General 
0*Donnel,  is  coming  with  the  King.  But  some 
say  he  is  still  in  France — and  I  wish  it  may  be 
so!" 

*'  Amen  !"  said,  Mary  ;  "  and,  at  present,  I  will 
not,  by  my  fears,  cloud  over  the  comfort  of  hav- 
ing you  here,  and  safe,  dearest  Eustace  !" 

Those  fears  were  removed  by  a  painful  reality : 
undoubted   intelligence  reached  De  Claremont, 
that  as  General  O'Donnel   was  getting  from  a 
boat  into  the  ship  which  was  to  convey  him  to 
Ireland,  his  foot  slipped,  he  fell  overboard,  and, 
being  carried  by  the  waves  under  the  vessel,  he 
sunk  to  rise  no  more ;  and  that,  after  several 
days,  his  body  had   been  thrown   ashore,  and 
buried  with  military  honours.      The  affectionate 
heart  of  Mary  bled  over  this  trial,   till,  ever 
ready  to  see  the  hand  of  mercy  in  all  the  dis- 
pensations  of  Providence,  she  owned  that  she 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  she  was  now  freed 
from  the  fear  of  having  her  husband  and  father 
opposed  to  each  other  in  the  hateful  strife  of  arms. 
Besides,  had  not  her  father  died  when  about  to 
risk  his  life  gloriously  in  the  cause  of  his  Sove- 
reign ?     Nor  was  it  long  before  she  felt  still 
more  strongly  the  mercy  vouchsafed  to  her  in 
the   removal  even  of  a  father  so' tenderly  be- 
loved ;  for  an  order  was  received  by  her  husband 
to  keep  a  strict  watch  for  the  rebels,  who  were 
said  to  be  landed  near  Kinsale,  and  who,  but  for 
his  death,  would  have  been  headed  by  O'Donnel ; 
but  were  now  commanded,  it  was  suspected,  by 
Sir  Edward  Porter.    The   order   further  com- 
manded  Colonel   De    Claremont  to    send   the 
leader  to  London  in  irons,  if  he  succeeded  in 
securing  him,  that  he  might  there  undergo  the 
death  of  a  rebel. 

Not  long  after,  De  Claremont  departed  with 
his  regiment  to  scour  the  country  near  the 
house.  In  two  days  he  returned ;  but  he  did 
not  stay  long  before  he  again  set  off  on  his 
vexatious  duty.  The  day  that  he  left  home,  the 
second  time,  Mary  observed  an  unusual  restless- 
ness about  her  own  maid,  Norah — a  woman 
who  had  lived  with  her  from  her  childhood,  and 
who  had  a  lover  in  the  rebel  army.  As  soon  as 
Pe  Claremont  was  gone,  Norah  entered  the 
room  where  her  mistress  was  sitting;  and, 
looking  the  door,  ah*  advanced  towards  her  on 


tiptoe,  and,  whispering  in  her  ear,  said,  in  a 
voice  between  a  sob  and  a  laugh — 

*'  O  my  darling  !  I  have  such  a  joy  for  thee  ! 
The  dead  is  alive  and  merry !" 

And,   unlocking   a   closet   in   the    adjoining 
chamber.  General  O'Donnel  appeared  before  his 
astonished  child,  who,  rushing  to  his  extended 
arms,  fell  nearly  lifeless  on  his  bosom.     At  first, 
all  Mary's  feelings  were  those  of  affectionate  joy, 
and  she  listened  with  eager  delight  to  O'Donnel's 
tale.     He  told  her  that,  before  he  reached  the 
port,  an  officer,  second  to  him  in  command,  who 
resembled  him  wonderfully  in  person,  had  been 
drowned,  and  thence  the  report  of  his  death — a 
report  he  accredited  by  every  possible  means, 
when  he  heard  it,  by  embarking  privately,  in 
disguise^  at  another  port ;  hoping  thereby  to  be 
of  more  service  to  the  cause  by  introducing  him- 
self secretly,  when  landed  at  Kinsale,  among 
those  cottagers  who  loved  him,  and  would  foU 
low   wherever  he  led.    "And  1    well   knew," 
said  he,   "that  my  dear   daughter   and   loyal 
child  would  enable  her  father  to  secrete  himself 
in  the  well-known  cavern."     When  he  said  this, 
all  Mary's  joy  at  her  father's  being  alive  was 
lost  in  the  agonizing  consciousness  of  the  op- 
posing duties  which  were   entailed  upon  her; 
and,  starting  from  her  father's  supporting  arms, 
she  clasped  her  hands  wildly,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  what  have  you  done  ?  You  should  not 
have  come  hither !  I  dare  not  let  you  stay ! 
Go,  while  your  life  is  safe  !" 

"  It  must  be  safe,  unless  my  child  turn  traitor 
to  me,"  replied  O'Donnel.  "  I  conclude  that 
you  never  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  cavern  to 
your  husband,  because,  as  it  might  one  day  be 
wanted  as  a  (retreat  for  our  King,  I  made  you 
promise,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  conceal  the 
secret.  Little  did  I  ever  think  that  I  should 
find  you  and  De  Claremont  residing  here ;  but, 
when  I  saw  Norah  alone  on  the  shore,  I  confided 
myself  to  her  well-tried  fidelity,  and  she  assured 
me  that  I  should  be  as  safe  with  you  as  with 
her.  Tell  me,  wife  of  De  Claremont,"  he  added, 
in  d  stern  voice,  "  am  I  safe,  or  will  you  betray 
me  to  your  husband  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  but  what  can  I  do  ?"  said  Mary. 
Then,  rushing  into  the  next  room,  she  prostrated 
herself  before  Him  who  could  alone  direct  her  ; 
and  she  returned  to  her  father,  anxious,  but  de- 
termined. "  I  will  conceal  you,  my  dearest 
father,"  said  she,  "  in  the  place  you  mention  ; 
but  I  conjure  you  never  to  quit  it,  except  when 
all  our  house  is  still,  as,  if  De  Claremont  sees 
you,  he  has  orders  to  send  you  in  irons  to  Eng- 
land, to  perish  as  a  rebel." 

"  Indeed  !  and  where  is  he  now  ?" 
"  Trying  to  find  your  band,  and  its  present 
leader  ;  but  he  may  return  to-morrow." 

"  Then  we  have  time,"  said  O'Donnel,  "  to 
re-open  the  communication  from  the  vault  to 
the  best  chamber,  which  I  stopped  up." 

"No;  it  might  lead  to  a  discovery.  You 
must  submit  to  be  locked  in  my  chamber  till 
night ;  and,  when  all  is  still,  Norah  and  I  will 
go  with  you  to  the  sommer.hoase/' 
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At  night,  or  rather  at  one  in  the  morning, 
the  trembling  Mary,  with  f^orah,  bearing  a 
dark  lantern^  let  their  prisoner  free,  and  led 
him  to  the  queer-looking  sumroer-hoage  before 
named ;  the  floor  of  which  entirely  drew  up  on 
one  side  by  means  of  springs,  and  disclosed  steps 
leading  into  a  subterraneous  passage,  ending  in  a 
cavern,  accessible  from  the  shore  only  at  low 
water,  and  made  habitable,  in  secret,  by  O'Donnel 
himself,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
11.  In  this  cayem  Norah  now  accompanied  him, 
bearing  what  was  necessary  for  his  comfort  and 
accommodation,  while  her  alarmed  mistress  kept 
watch  at  the  door. 

No  sleep  had  Mary  that  night ;  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  she  dreaded  her  husband's 
return.  The  illness  of  her  child  afforded  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  her  ill  looks  and  mournful 
countenance^but,  then,  the  concealment!  the 
odious  but  necessary  concealment ! 

'*  What  is  the  matter,  my  beloved  ?"  cried 
De  Claremont,  when  he  beheld  her.  But  the 
child,  at  this  moment,  had  a  return  of  alarming 
convulsions;  and  De  Claremont,  while  torn  by 
all  a  parent's  anxiety  himself,  could  easily 
attribute  the  change  in  his  wife's  appearance  to 
similar  feelings.  For  two  days  and  nights,  De 
Claremont  and  Mary  watched  by  the  bedside  of 
their  darling  girl ;  and  Mary  even  forgot  her 
father's  dangerous  vicinity,  and  all  that  it  ex- 
posed her  to,  in  maternal  anxiety.  On  the 
third  night,  the  child  was  thought  out  of  danger ; 
but  Mary  still  chose  to  sleep  beside  her ;  and 
De  Claremont,  though  alarmed  for  her  healthy 
was  obliged  to  permit  her  to  do  so. 

But  Mary  was  that  night  painfully  reminded 
of  the  rash,  inconsiderate,  and  impracticable 
nature  of  her  father.  Indeed,  had  he  considered 
the  risk  to  which,  as  a  wife,  he  exposed  his 
daughter,  he  would  never  have  asked  an  asylum 
in  her  house.  Certainly,  all  he  could  do,  after 
having  thus,  by  means  of  the  enthusiastic 
Norah,  forced  himself  on  her  protection,  it  was 
a  duty  which  he  owed  Mary  to  keep  quiet  in 
his  hiding-place;  but,  instead  of  that,  when 
Mary,  feverish  and  restless,  opened  the  window 
of  her  child's  apartment  to  get  the  refreshment 
of  air,  the  first  object  she  saw  was  her  father's 
tall  figure  reflected  on  the  grass  by  the  beams 
of  the  moon.  This  was  not  to  be  suffered ;  and, 
throwing  a  shawl  over  her,  she  hastened  to  con- 
jure him  to  retire  directly  to  his  retreat ;  and, 
when  she  reached  the  house  again,  she  saw  De 
Claremont  at  his  window. 

"  Surely,  Mary,"  said  he,  joining  her  on  the 
stairs,  "  it  was  imprudent  for  you  to  walk  in  the 
night  air;  but  I  conclude  that  you  were  feverish." 

"  I  was  indeed,"  she  replied,  shuddering  with 
terror  as  she  spoke. 

"  And  now  you  are  chilly  ?"  said  De  Clare- 
mont. "  Have  you  been  alarmed,  Mary  ? 
There  is  no  rebel  lurking,  I  trust.  Could  I 
have  fancied  it  possible,  I  ediould  have  thought 
I  saw  a  tall  shadow  disappear  in  the  moonlight ; 
but,  then,  moonlight  ia  so  deceitful  to  the 
vision." 


'<  Yes,  moonlight  is,"  faltered  out  Mary  ;  aad, 
in  another  moment,  she  waa  insensible. 

Till  she  recovered,  every  other  feeling  in  De 
Claremont  waa  lost  in  tender  solicitude ;  but, 
when  he  had  laid  her  by  the  side  of  her  child, 
and  seen  her  sink  into  a  quiet  alumber,  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  bed — but  not  to  sleep.  Yet, 
was  it  possible  that  his  wife  should  be  in  league 
with  any  of  the  rebels?  No;  honour  and 
openness  had  hitherto  marked  every  action  of 
her  life.  Yet,  bad  she  not  been  exposing  her- 
self to  the  night  air,  in  a  manner  for  which 
there  was  not  sufficient  motive  ?  and  had  he 
not  seen  the  shadow  of  a  man  ?  At  last,  he 
came  to  this  conclusion,  that  one  of  the  rebels, 
lurking  in  the  neighbourhood,  might  have  entered 
the  garden  unknown  to  Mary,  and  presumed  to 
accost  her — trusting  that,  being  O'Donnel'a 
daughter,  she  would  not  betray  him ;  or,  perhaps, 
it  waa  Sir  Edward  Porter !  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  should  he  have  a  right  to  be  angry  if 
Mary,  the  next  day,  still  concealed  the  fact 
from  him  ?  He  hoped  not.  But  the  little  girl 
was  again  so  ill,  that,  during  the  whole  of  that 
next  day,  parental  anxiety  engrossed  them  both ; 
and,  at  a  late  hour,  De  Claremont  left  the  child  a 
room,  and  retired  alone  to  his  own.  But  his 
sleep  was  short  and  disturbed;  and  again  ho 
rose  and  went  to  the  window.  Mary,  mean. 
while,  having  dismissed  the  nurse  to  bed,  finding 
her  child  increasingly  feverish,  had  raised  it  in 
her  arms,  and  was  carrying  it  about,  in  order  to 
lull  it  to  sleep  by  motion,  when,  as  she  paaaed 
the  window,  she  again  saw  her  imprudent  father 
walking  in  the  garden.  As  soon,  therefore,  aa 
she  could  leave  her  charge,  she  stole  down 
to  tell  him  that  De  Ciaremont'a  auspicione 
were  awakened,  and  to  conjure  him  to  retire; 
but  he  declared  that  he  was  ill,  and  should  die 
if  he  had  not  air ;  and  all  he  would  promiae  was 
not  to  come  in  sight  of  the  house ;  but,  as  Mary 
returned,  she  met  De  Claremont  before,  ma  she 
believed,  that  her  father  could  be  qute  out  of 
sight! 

"Again  this  imprudence,  Mary?"  cried  he, 
taking  her  cold  trembling  hand. 

**  I  was  going  in,  you  see,"  she  faintly  re- 
plied. 

*'  There  is  a  man  yonder !  I  am  sure  there 
ia  !"  cried  De  Claremont. 

**  A  manl"  echoed  Mary,  with  a  piercing 
scream,  following  him  as  fast  as  her  trembling 
limbs  would  suffer  her;  but,  unable  to  go 
farther,  she  awaited  De  Ciaremont'a  return  in 
fearful  expecUtion.  She  was,  however,  relieved 
by  finding  that,  aa  De  Claremont  did  not  go  ia 
the  direction  of  the  summer-house,  her  father 
must  have  got  to  his  place  of  concealment  befo^ 
her  husband  could  overtake  him.  De  Claremont, 
who  had  sought  the  whole  garden  over,  returned 
to  her  at  length,  slowly  and  gloomily. 

"  Mrs  De  Claremont,"  said  he,  "  why  are  yee 
lingering  here  ?" 

"  You  said  there  was  a  man  in  the  garden, 
and  I  feared"— 

'<0h!  for  my  life«  I  ann^oee?"  and  he  le- 
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garded  her,  u  be  spoke,  with  a  look  of  sircastio 
inquiry,  **  But  I  begin  to  believe  that  it  was 
a  spirit,  not  a  man ;  for  he  vanished  strangely. 
What  do  you  think,  Mary  ?  But  all  conjectures 
are  at  present  vain.  However,  I  will  cause 
•very  building  in  the  garden  to  be  razed  to  the 
earth  to-morrow ;  for  I,  you  know^  must  not 
expose  myself  to  the  suspicion  of  harbouring 
traitors ;  and  it  is  said  Sir  Edward  Porter  is 
near  Kiosale." 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  their  apart- 
ments; and  De  Claremont,  coldly  kissing  her 
cheek,  bade  Mary  good  night.  To  her,  rest  was 
impossible.  She  felt  how  selfishly  her  father 
had  acted  in  forcing  her  to  expose  her  husband 
to  suspicion  by  granting  him  a  mysterious 
asylum ;  and  she  was  also  agonized  with  terror 
lest  De  Claremont  should  discover  O'Donnel, 
and  her  husband  be  the  means  of  bringing  her 
father  to  the  scaffold  :  but,  in  the  night  of  her 
despair,  she  lifted  up  her  soul  in  prayer ;  and, 
when  she  met  De  Claremont  the  next  morning, 
ber  air  was  calm,  her  eye  no  longer  avoided  his. 
It  was,  however,  a  relief  to  her  mind  when,  after 
breakfast,  De  Claremont  was  summoned  away  to 
Kinsale  on  business.  The  order,  therefore,  to 
raze  the  buildings  was  as  yet  delayed  \  but  she 
sent  Norah  to  tell  her  father  that  he  must  in- 
atantly  depart.  Norah,  however,  saw  herself  so 
eonstontly  watched  by  Collins,  that  she  dared 
not  attempt  to  go  to  the  summer-house. 

When  De  Claremont  returned,  painful  infor- 
mation awaited  him,  for  his  own  old  and  confi- 
dential Engligh  servant,  Collins,  desired  to  speak 
with  him.  Collins  was  as  much  devoted  to  his 
king  and  his  master  as  Norah  was  to  her  king 
and  mistress ;  and  each  regarded  the  other  with 
a  jealous  and  distrustful  eye.  Collins  had  never 
quite  forgiven  De  Claremont  for  marrying  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  rebel.  It  was  now,  there- 
fore, with  alarm,  mixed,  no  doubt  with  a  little 
spiteful  triumph,  that  he  told  De  Claremont 
that  the  gardener,  was  sure  that  on  one  par- 
ticular walk,  which  was  smooth  and  untraoked 
when  he  went  to  bed,  he  had,  for  two  successive 
mornings,  found  a  man's  footsteps,  and  beside 
them  those  of  a  woman ;  which  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  a  man  and  woman  had  been  walking 
there  together. 

*'  And  you  know,  sir,"  said  Collins,  '^  it  could 
not  be  you  and  my  lady.'' 

'^  I  was  walking  with  her  in  the  garden  last 
night,  Collins,"  replied  De  Claremont — a  blush 
overspreading  his  cheek  for  the  evasive  reply. 

*<  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  Collins,  with  a  look  of 
mortification ;  ^'  but  were  you  walking  in  the 
walk  I  mean  ?" 

''  No,  not  in  that  walk." 

<'  Well  then,  sir,  who  could  these  people  be  ?" 

"  Whom  do  you  think  they  were  ?" 

**  I  think,  sir,  they  were  Norah,  and  one  of 
the  rebels  landed  here ;  and  yet  the  footstep  is 
amaller  than  Norah's." 

''  But  if  not  Norah's  foot,"  said  De  Clare- 
mont,  turning  suddenly  round,  and  ttemly  re- 
gmrding  him^  '^  whose  could  it  be  V 


"  Whose,  indeed,  sir,"  said  Collins,  sighing ; 
''  but,  sir,  shall  1  watch  to-night  ?" 

*•  No;  I  wiU  watch  myself;  and  hark  ye,  Col- 
lins !  be  sure  that  you  name  this  business  to  no 
one.  To-morrow  1  hope  to  be  able  to  throw 
light  on  this  mysterious  affair,  add  to  prevent 
any  recurrence  of  such  things  in  future." 

•*Now,  then,"  said  De  Claremont,  "  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  my  wife  has  midnight  walks 
with  some  one ;  and  though  1  question  not  her 
purity,  I  have  only  too  much  reason  to  know  her 
loyality  to  her  own  king ;  and  as  I  see  that 
Collins  suspects  her  also,  if  I  take  no  steps  to 
investigate  the  business,  I  shall  become  an  ob- 
ject of  distrust  to  this  faithful  adherent  of 
WiUiam ;  and,  what  I  value  more  than  my  life, 
my  honour  may  be  irreparably  injured." 

De  Claremont  watched  that  night  in  the  gar- 
den, and  Mary  watched  at  her  window ;  but  no 
O'Donnnel  appeared ;  and  even  for  two  nights 
he  never  came ;  and  some  degree  of  pesce  was 
restored  to  the  minds  of  Mary  and  Do  Clare- 
mont. The  third  night,  De  Claremont,  weary 
and  exhausted,  went  to  bed,  and  did  not  awako 
till  morning ;  but  O'Donnel  had  walked  again, 
and  the  terrified  Mary  had  walked  with  him. 
When  De  Claremont  rose,  he  found  Mary  as 
anxious  about  her  child  as  ever ;  and  it  was  with 
pain  that  he  went  to  Kinsale,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  not  returning  home  for  two  or  three  days. 

"  Must  you  indeed  stay  away  so  long  ?''  said 
Mary. 

** Shall  you  be  very  sorry  if  I  do?"  replied 
De  Claremont,  in  a  cold,  sarcastic  tone,  which 
Mary  did  not  like. 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  she  replied,  deeply  blushing, 

De  Claremont  said  no  more,  but,  shaking  her 
carelessly  by  the  hand,  bade  her  farewell* 

"  Before  you  go,  sir,"  said  Collins,  '*  I  wish 
to  say — it  is  my  duty  to  say" 

"  Well,  sir,  say  on,"  cried  De  Claremont. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  watched  last  night,  and  I  saw — I 
saw" 

"What?" 

"  A  tall  gentleman  walking  in  the  garden." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  seize  him  ?" 

"Because,  sir,  my  mistress,  your  wife,  was 
walking  with  him  I" 

"You  would  swear  this,  fellow,  would  you?" 
cried  De  Claremont,  seizing  him  by  the  arm. 

"I  would,  sir';  and  to  the  King  in  council, 
O  sir,  should  sudi  things  be  on  the  premises  of 
Colonel  De  Claremont  ?  for,  doubtless,  the  man 
is  one  of  the  rebel  chiefs,  whom  you  were  to 
deliver  up  to  justice." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  De  Claremont ;  "  it  is  not  a 
lover  of  my  wife's,  but  it  may  be  a  kinsman." 

"No  matter  who  it  is,  sir;  he  ought  to 
be" 

"  And  shall  be,  Collins.  The  fond  husband 
will  only  remember  that  he  is  a  faithful  subject; 
but  it  is  better,  for  my  sake,  that  you  should 
ascertain  the  fact  in  my  absence — watch,  there- 
fore, yourself,  with  proper  witnesses ;  but  watch 
in  silence  and/rom  the  house,  and  do  nothing  till 
X  return," 
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Colllnii  8aw  his  master  depart,  much  relieved 
in  his  own  mind,  but  having  embittered  his 
master  8  almost  beyond  endurance ;  for,  as  De 
Ciaremont  slowly  journeyed  to  Kinsale,  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  own  to  himself,  that,  after 
such  dereliction  of  a  wife*s  duty,  as  exposed  him 
to  disgrace,  he  must  separate  from  Mary,  and 
send  her  back,  in  a  measure,  dishonoured,  to  her 
aunt. 

''  And,  oh  !  if  the^man  in  question  should  turn 
out  to  be  Sir  Edward  Porter  !" 

The  known  absence  of  De  Ciaremont,  which 
O'Donnel  heard  of  from  Norah,  who  was  on  the 
watch  for  him,  emboldened  that  rash  man  to 
walk  even  longer  than  usual ;  therefore  Collins 
and  his  witnesses  saw  his  person  perfectly, 
though  not  his  face,  and  also  saw  Mary  walk 
with  him,  in  great  agitation  ;  for  she  was  per- 
suading  him  to  leave  Ireland.  But  when  they 
watched  the  second  night,  no  O'Donnel  appeared, 
for  he  was  ill ;  but  they  saw  Nor  ah  run  across 
the  garden,  and,  after  a  short  time,  return  to  the 
house,  whence,  soon  after,  Mary  issued,  carrying 
a  basket  in  her  hand.  But  she  went  they  knew 
not  whither,  and  it  was  near  daybreak  before 
she  returned.  This  information,  also,  Collins 
sent  to  his  almost  broken-hearted  master,  who 
now  returned  home,  resolved  to  impart  to  Mary 
what  he  had  discovered,  and  convince  her  that 
she  must,  for  his  sake,  consent  to  leave  Rock 
Fortress,  and  be  separated  from  him. 

Mary,  meanwhile,  having,  as  she  hoped,  pre- 
vailed on  her  father  to  quit  Rock  Fortress,  if 
not  Ireland,  and  seeing  her  little  girl  recovering, 
was  awaiting  De  Claremont's  return  with  a£fec- 
tionate  pleasure.  But,  when  she  saw  him,  all 
her  pleasure  vanished,  and  in  its  stead,  came 
anguish  and  alarm  !  for  his  cheek  was  pale  as 
death,  and  his  air  repellent. 

*'  Poor  innocent !"  cried  he,  as  he  kissed  the 
child  reclining  in  its  mothers  arms.  *'  As  yet, 
I  trust,  I  shall  not  be  thought  too  forgiving  a 
husband,  if  I  permit  thy  misguided  mother  to 
carry  thee  away  with  her.** 

"  Away^ !  why,  whither  am  I  going,  De  Ciare- 
mont, and  wherefore  ?*' 

"Ask  your  own  heart,  Mrs  De  Ciaremont,  if 
you  have  deserved  to  remain  here ;  ask  your 
own  heart  if  the  midnight  companion  of  an  am- 
bushed rebel  be  a  fit  wife  for  Colonel  De  Ciare- 
mont. 1  myself,  and  my  servants  also,  are  wit- 
nesses of  my  disgrace  and  your  perfidy.  Can 
you  deny  the  charge  ?  Can  you  justify  yourself  ? 
If  you  can,  I  conjure  you,  by  our  past  loves,  Mary; 
and  by  these  bitter  tears,  which  manhood  blushes 
for,  I  conjure  you,  again  and  again,  to  say  you 
are  innocent,  and  that  I  may  still  keep  you 
here.*' 

"  I  am  innocent  /"  replied  Mary ;  "  but  I  can- 
not deny  the  charge." 

"  What  do  I  hear,"  cried  De  Ciaremont, 
striking  his  hands  on  his  forehead  in  frantic 
agony ;  "  even  in  the  midst  of  despair,  I  find 
what  I  had  hoped^  I  hope  you  would  yet  con- 
trive to  make  me  distrust  the  evidence  of  my 
own  eyes  ;  but  to  hear  you  avow  your  guilt ! 


Oh,  it  is  too  much,  Mary ;  how  have  I  deserved 
this  from  you,  and  by  what  fallacy  have  you 
been  led  to  believe  that  your  duty  to  your  King, 
or  to  some  old  friend  of  your  own,  can  weigh 
for  one  moment  against  the  duty  which  you  o  we 
your  husband  ?  I  did  not  expect  this  even  f  roa 
O'Donnel's  daughter !" 

"  If  I  were  not  0*Donner8  daughter,**  replied 
Mary,  mournfully,  **  this  misery  could  not  have 
come  upon  me  ;  but  I  am  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Heaven  ;  and  bitter  as  my  trials  are,  I  humbly 
trust  that  I  shall  be  carried  through  them  all. 
When  is  it  your  pleasure  tbat  I  should  leave 
you  ?"  sidd  Mary. 

"  Not  till  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  said  De 
Ciaremont ;  "  for  then  my  sister  has  written  me 
word  tbat  I  may  expect  her  ;  and  I  shall  want 
the  support  of  her  company  when  you  are 
gone." 

''  Oh  !  let  me  go  before  she  comes*  You  know 
she  never  saw  me  in  my  good  days— do  not  let 
her  see  me  in  my  state  of  degradation.  But,  no^ 
she  will  see  me  a  humble,  submissive  sufiferer  ; 
and  that,  I  trust,  is  not  a  state  of  degradation. 
But  you  said  I  should  take  my  child  with  me  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Thank  you  ;  that  is  kind,"  cried  Mary,  seiz. 
ing  his  hand  forcibly,  and  kissing  it. 

M  ary  had  one  hope  :  if  her  father  would 
quit  his  retreat  and  escape,  she  might  then  tell 
De  Ciaremont  the  truth,  when  she  thought  he 
was  safe  from  pursuit ;  but  their  steps  were  so 
watched,  that  neither  she  nor  Norah  could  ven- 
ture to  the  summer-house;  and  all  her  hopes 
were  over. 

When  the  day  arrived  on  which  she  expected 
to  see  Lady  Desmond,  De  Claremont's  sister, 
who  had  always  disapproved  her  brother's  marry- 
ing O'Donnel's  daughter,  her  heart  died  within 
her,  and  her  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of  the 
triumph  which  Lady  Desmond  would  now  enjoy 
over  her ;  but  she  remembered  that  pride  suited 
not  with  Christian  lowliness,  and  she  struggled 
with  the  feeling  as  unworthy  of  her. 

The  day  fixed  for  her  enforced  departure  at 
length  arrived ;  and,  at  an  early  hour.  Do  Ciare- 
mont and  Lady  Desmond  reached  Rock  Fortress, 
where  the  former,  pale  and  trembling,  intro- 
duced the  latter  to  the  equally  pale  but  cahn 
and  dignified  Mary.  Lady  Desmond's  manner 
was  not  only  cold,  but  forbidding ;  for,  having 
no  strong  political  attachments  herself,  she 
could  not  believe  it  possible  that,  unless  this 
favoured  rebel  was  a  lover  of  Mary's,  she  could 
have  run  for  him  such  risks,  aud  exposed  herself 
to  such  odium ;  and  she  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing at  her  brother's  blind  confidence  in  the 
virtue  of  his  wife :  and  no  one  except  De  Ciare- 
mont entertained  an  opinion  dififerent  from  her's. 
He,  however,  had  the  comfort  of  judging  differ- 
ently ;  and  he  did  ample  justice  to  the  purity 
which  they  questioned. 

De  Ciaremont  now  summoned  Collins,  and  the 
witnesses  into  the  apartment,  and,  addressiog 
the  former,  he  told  him  the  hour  was  eome  vbeii 
he  should  be  able  to  give  the  strongest  tectiBSi^ 
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tbat  he  could  give  of  his  loyalty  to  his  king,  by 
separating  himself  from  the  wife  whom  he  most 
tenderly  loved^  because  her  conduct  had  been 
such  as  to  compromise  his  loyalty,  and  also  to 
endanger,  as  much  as  she  could,  the  safety  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

''But,  take  notice,"  siiid  he,  "that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  Mrs  De  Claremont's  reputation  as 
a  virtuous  wife  deserves  to  remain  unquestioned, 
and  that  her  crime  has  been  wholly  owing  to 
her  devotion  to  those  erroneous  poJitics  which 
she  was  bred  up  in,  as  the  daughter  of  O'Dan- 
neL" 

*'  Nay,  Eustace,  this  is  too  absurd,"  cried  Lady 
Desmond ;  *'  no  one  will  ever  believe  this  but 
yourself.  Collins,  as  well  as  I,  have  heard  that 
Sir  Edward  Porter  is  supposed  to  be  the  con- 
cealed chief  of  the  rebels ;  and  he  was  to  have 
married  Miss  O'Donnel." 

''Is  this  true,  Mrs  De  Claremont;*' cried  De 
Claremont ;  **  is  Sir  Edward  Porter  in  this 
neighbourhood  ?" 

"  Not  tbat  /  know  of,  I  have  not  seen  Sir 
Edward  Porter." 

"I  believe  you,"  said  De  Claremont,  '*for 
never  yet  did  you  tell  me  a  falsehood." 

"  Ridiculous,"  cried  Lady  Desmond.  "  But 
why  prolong  this  painful  scene ;  let  the  carriage 
be  ordered  round." 

"it  is  here,  and  the  nurse  and  child  are  in 
it,"  said  De  Claremont ;  "  and  the  two  men 
servants  are  getting  their  horses  ready,  who  are 
to  see  you  safe  across  the  water,  and  to  your 
aunt's,  Mrs  De  Claremont.  Norah  shall  be 
sent  after  you  ;  but,  at  present,  they  tell  me  that 
she  is  out  of  the  way.  Now,  then,  let  me  hand 
you  to  your  carriage.  Collins,  go  down  and  see 
that  all  is  prepared." 

De  Claremont  then  approached  to  dasp  his 
now  weeping  wife  in  a  last  embrace ;  but  the 
evaded  it,  and,  raising  his  hand  to  her  lips,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  No,  no,  De  Claremont ;  a  suspected  and 
exiled  wife  is  not  worthy  of  such  a  privilege. 
Farewell !" 

At  this  moment  a  man's  footsteps  were 
heard  rapidly  approaching  through  the  chamber 
of  Mary. 

"  Hark  !"  cried  De  Claremont,  "  am  I  betray. 
ed  ?  are  rebels  lurking  there?"  And  he  had 
only  time  to  draw  his  sword,  when  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  Norah  and  General  O'Don- 
nel appeared.    Mary  shrieked,  and  involuntarily 


threw  herself  before  her  father ;  while  De  Clare- 
mont faltering  exclaimed,  "  General  O'Donnel ! 
Is  it  possible !" 

"  Thank  Heaven !  Yes  it  is  General  O'Donnel," 
he  replied,  "  come  to  await  his  doom.  Foolish 
girl !"  he  added,  clasping  his  daughter  to  his 
heart,"  «'  did  you  think  that  your  fame  was 
not  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life !  and  that 
when  Norah  told  me  what  was  passing,  I  should 
hesitate  to  appear  ?  Mary !"  cried  O'Donnel, 
opening  his  arms  to  receive  her.  And  the  now 
justified  wife,  quitting  her  father's  arms^  rushed 
into  her  husband's  ;  but  bursting  into  tears,  she 
again  went  back  to  her  O'Donnel. 

"I  understand  your  fears,  Mary,"  said  De 
Claremont,  "  hut  I  have  the  happiness  to  believe 
them  goundless.  I  trust  that  General  O'Don- 
nel has  nothing  to  dread.  Surely  his  pardon 
will  not  be  refused  to  me,  as  the  only  reward  I 
8Kk  for  my  faithful  services.  But  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bloody  decree  is  about  to  be 
rescinded,  and  that  my  King  is  resolved  to 
conquer,  not  by  severity,  but  by  clemency." 

'*  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  Lady  Des- 
mond, to  whom  this  scene  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  But  Mary  chose  to  rely  upon 
her  husband's  convictions,  and  she  ventured  to 
hope. 

To  conclude  :  News  soon  arrived  that  James 
had  abandoned  his  rash  enterprise — that  the  rebels 
had  again  disappeared — and  General  O'Donnel 
received  a  full  pardon,  on  condition  of  his  re- 
siding in  France.  But  he  died  under  his  daugh- 
ter's roof  before  he  could  embark,  worn  out  with 
the  fatigues  and  exertions  of  his  ever  restlesa 
spirit ;  and  uninterrupted  happiness  became,  at 
length,  the  portion  of  De  Claremont  and  Mary.  • 

On  the  accession  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  the 
throne,  De  Claremont  presented  his  wife  to  the 
new  Sovereign,  who  received  her  graciously, 
though  she  was  *'  O'Donnel's  daughter." 

But  while  De  Claremont  and  his  wife,  from 
the  height  of  their  conjugal  and  parental  happi- 
ness, looked  back  upon  their  past  trials,  they 
drew,  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  this  moral 
from  their  story— That  however  strong  conjugal 
afl^ection  may  be,  conjugal  happiness  can  alone 
be  unclouded  where  an  entire  similarity  of  senti- 
ments, on  the  most  important  subjects,  exists  be- 
tween the  wedded  pair ;  and  where  the  wishes, 
interests,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  prejudices  of  the 
wife,  are  in  entire  unison  with  those  of  the 
husband. 

A.  O. 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


As  Tioae  gliJet  on  in  lilent  flow. 
To-day  yields  to  to-morrow  ; 

To-morrow's  expectations  grow 
To*day*a  own  blies  or  sorrow. 


Still,  as  to-morrow *s  inn  appears, 

It  shines  upon  to-day ; 
So,  realized,  o«r  hopes  and  fears 

For  €Ter  melt  away ! 
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The  derangemeot  of  a  late  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  George  III.,  who,  after  repeated  at- 
tacks of  mental  derangementi  died  in  a  state  of 
melancholy  insanity,  in  which  he  had  languished 
for  a  series  of  years,  strongly  directed  the  at- 
tention of  medical  men  to  this  appalling  dis- 
temper. Connected  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  country,  there  were,  about  the 
same  period,  yet  more  illustrious  victims  to  the 
malady ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century, 
the  e£Fort8  of  a  few  philanthropic  individuals  giv- 
ing impulse  to  the  public  mind,  agitation  pro- 
duced its  ordinary  good  fruits^inquiry;  and  was 
followed  by  a  parliamentary  investigation  into 
the  state  of  the  public  hospitals  and  private 
asylums  for  the  insane,  and  consequently  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity.  The  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful disclosures  made  in  the  Parliamentary 
Report,  farther  riveted  public  attention  upon  a 
subject  interesting  to  every  human  being ;  and 
more  systematic  works  upon  insanity,  as  well  as 
letters,  reports  of  cases,  &c.,  &c.,  appeared  with, 
in  a  few  years,  than  had  probably  ever  before 
been  published  in  this  country.  The  system  of 
moral  treatment  pursued  in  the  Quaker  Asylum 
at  York,  The  Retreat,  tended  to  introduce  quite 
new  views  of  the  management  of  the  insane ;  and 
several  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed  for  the 
better  regulation  of  madhouses,  whether  public 
or  private.  Yearly  licenses  were  now  required, 
and  the  asylums  were  first  subjected  to  magis- 
terial visits,  at  stated  periods,  of  which  reports 
are  ordered  to  be  made. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  though  the 
pathology  of  madness  is  still  very  imperfect, 
and  must,  in  all  probability,  ever  remain  so, 
there  is  now  a  somewhat  better  knowledge  of 
the  moral  treatment  of  mental  disease ;  or,  if 
not  more  skilful,  the  general  treatment  is  much 
more  humane.  The  shameful  neglect  and  selfish 
cruelty,  laid  bare  by  the  inquiries  of  1814, 
1815,  1816,  no  longer  exist,  could  not  longer 
be  tolerated  in  the  bosom  of  society ;  but  the 
internal  management  of  madhouses  will  ever 
require,  together  with  legislative  protection  and 
vigilance  in  the  local  magistracy,  all  the  influence 
that  enlightened  public  opinion  can  exercise. 
The  improvements  contemplated  by  the  legis- 
lative enactments  referred  to,  have  not  yet,  we 
fear,  been  fully  accomplished.  The  long  arm  of  law 
becomes,  after  a  time,  inert  or  unnerved,  where 
there  is  neither  direct  interest  nor  personal  mo- 
tive to  stimulate  its  exertions.  And  in  lunatic 
asylums,  as  in  workhouses,  factories,  and  other 
establishments  subjected  to  legal  scrutiny,  there 
is  often  more  which  eludes  the  eye  and  grasp  of 
law,  and  lying  beyond  its  reach^  than  is  within  its 
range. 

When  everything  is  accomplished  that  legal 
provisions  can  efiTect,  much,  if  not  all,  will  depend 
upon  individual  character;  and  fortunately  this 
falls^  in  all  cases^  considerably  under  the  inflo* 


ence  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion.  The  cha- 
racter and  acquirements  of  the  teacher  do  not 
more  powerfully  influence  his  scholar,  or  those  of 
the  commander,  his  ship  or  his  regiment,  than 
do  those  of  the  superintendent  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum the  well-being  and  recovery  of  his  patients. 
In  those  retreats  of  utter  helplessness  and  un- 
mitigated despotism,  nearly  everything  must 
depend  upon  the  individual  who  presides,  and  the 
keepers  U)  whom  he  delegates  his  authority.  Of 
the  government  of  madhouses,  it  is  therefore 
emphatically  true— 

«<  Whatever  is  best  administered  is  best.** 
Among  the  best  administered  of  those  establish- 
ments, it  has  been  long  understood  is  that  of  Dr 
Fox,  near  Bristol,  in  which  the  moral  treatment 
of  insanity  has  been  fancied  to  be  carried  to 
something  little  short  of  perfection ;  while  more 
attention  has  been  given  to  combined  medical 
treatment  than  in  such  establishments  as  the 
Retreat,  at  York ;  where  moral  treatment,  ifnot 
the  sole,  was  the  prominent  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem of  cure. 

We  beg  to  be  distinctly  understood,  as  of  our- 
selves pronouncing  no  opinion  whatever;  insinu- 
ating nothing  to  the  disparagement  of  the  par- 
ticular institution  for  maniacal  patients  in  which 
Mr  Percival  was  confined,  in  our  cursory  exa- 
mination of  his  case.  It  is  probably  as  perfect 
in  its  arrangements,  as,  in  the  present  stage  of 
medical  science  in  the  obscure  and  diflUcult  de- 
partment of  mental  disease,  any  wholesale  esta- 
blishment of  the  kind  can  be  ;  and  circumstances 
alone  have  made  it  the  scene  of  our  remarks. 

A  simple  narrative  of  Mr  Percival's  case,  in 
our  estimation,  outweighs  in  value  a  world  of 
general  speculation  on  the  moral  treatment  of 
the  insane.  It  is  "  the  single  captive"  not  merely 
represented  to  us,  but  relating  his  own  sufferings 
and  feelings,  and  from  them  drawing  those 
practical  conclusions  which  have  the  authority 
of  experiment.  M'ithout  pretending  to  settle 
the  true  character  of  a  case  of  mental  derange- 
ment,  which  appears  to  have  baffled  those  roost 
skilful  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  (since,  even 
when  he  left  the  asylum,  the  Messrs  Fox  gave 
the  patient  no  hope  of  ultimate  recovery,) 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  Mr  Percival's  lunacy,  was  unprofitable  the. 
ological  studies,  inordinately  pursued,  and  issu- 
ing in  fanatical  notions  of  religion.  These  were 
aided  by  physical  causes;  yet  so  perplexingly 
are  cause  and  effect  alternated  or  apparently 
combined  and  confounded  in  many  cases  of  mad- 
ness, that  we  are  glad  to  steer  dear  of  the  be- 
wildering  question,  and  to  restrict  our  remarks 
and  illustrations  simply  to  the  one  case,  as  it  elu- 
cidates the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane  in  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  reformed  asyluois. 

We  are  far  from  considering  all  Mr  Percival't 
specific  complaints  of  the  treatment  to  whidi 
he  was  subjected;  reasonable  or  well  franWk 
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thongb  fully  conceding  to  him  the  right  of  judg- 
ing of  his  own  feelings,  and  declaring  his  own 
opinions ;  but  there  is  some  foundation  for  many 
of  them,  while  the  general  strain  of  his  reason- 
ing on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  we  consider 
sound  and  acute ;  and  certainly  most  important, 
as  it  is  applicable  to  every  person  suffering 
under  the  same  calamity.  There  may,  we 
incline  to  think,  have  been  radical  error  in 
the  surprise  and  the  coercive  discipline  to  which 
he  was  subjected  in  the  early  stage  of  disease 
in  Dublin,  which  perhaps,  as  he  seems  to  believe, 
may  have  exasperated  temporary  delirium  into 
confirmed  mania ;  an  effect  of  rash  and  violent 
treatment,  which,  we  apprehend,  occurs  much 
more  frequently  than  is  suspected.  Two  indi- 
Tiduals,  for  example,  are  seized  with  the  now 
frequent  malady,  deiirium  tremens — a  distemper 
which,  in  its  symptoms,  so  closely  resembles  true 
mania — which,  in  fact,  for  the  time,  is  real  insan- 
ity, and  only  to  he  discriminated  by  skilful  practi- 
tioners, from  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  habits 
and  condition  of  the  patient.  Of  the  two  indivi- 
duals  we  have  supposed  to  be  affected  by  delirium 
tremens,  one  it  medically  treated  in  his  own 
house^  though  sequestered  from  his  friends,  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  but  more  probably  in  a  few  days, 
the  disorder  of  his  mind  vanishes.  He  may  be  ill, 
but  he  is  no  longer  delirious.  The  other  is  hur- 
ried away,  with  every  attendant  circumstance  of 
surprise  and  violence,  to  a  madhouse,  is  sub- 
jected to  the  ordinary  routine  of  irritating  coer- 
cive discipline  adopted  for  the  violent  maniac, 
and  becomes  a  confirmed,  it  may  be  an  incurable, 
madman ;  unless  he  experience  the  happier  fate 
of  suddenly  sinking  under  the  malady  and  the 
remedies.  Of  this  frequent  result  there  can,  we 
fear,  be  little  question. 

Mr  Percival  conceivesthat  though  his  anxious 
friend,  and  his  physician  in  Dublin,  acted  like 
blind  donkeys  in  a  mill,  going  their  round  what- 
ever might  be  the  shattered  state  of  the  ma- 
chinery dragged  round,  they  erred  in  good  faith, 
and  unwittingly,  when  they  rashly  interfered  for 
his  personal  security ;  but  he  is  far  from  being 
tM>  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  Dr  Fox  and  his 
sons.  And  these  gentlemen  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed independent  of  his  indulgence. 

Before  coming  to  the  few  of  his  specific  facts 
and  grounds  of  complaint  which  we  propose  to 
notice,  we  shall  extract  a  part  of  Mr  Percival's 
general  reasoning : — 

Now,  with  regard  to  my  treatment,  I  have  to  make  at 
flrat  two  general  observations,  which  apply,  I  am  afraid, 
too  extensirely  to  tierj  system  of  management  yet  em- 
ployed towanU  persons  in  my  condition.  First,  The  sus- 
picion and  (he  fact  of  my  being  Incapable  of  reasoning 
correctly,  or  deranged  in  undersUnding,  jastified,  appar- 
ently,  every  person  who  came  near  me,  in  dealing  with 
me  also  in  a  manner  contrary  to  reason  and  contrary 
to  nature.  These  are  strong  words ;  but  in  the  minutest 
instances  I  can,  alas  I  prove  them  true.  Secondly,  My  be- 
ing likely  to  attack  the  rights  of  others,  gave  these  in. 
dividaals  license,  in  every  respect,  to  trample  upon  mine. 
My  being  incapable  of  feeling,  and  of  defendingmyself,  was 
eonstmed  into  a  reason  for  giving  full  play  to  this  license. 
Instead  of  my  understanding  being  addressed  and  en- 
lightened, and  of  my  path  being  made  as  clear  and  plain  as 
possible^  in  consideratioaof  my  confttilo%  I  wai  committed^ 


in  really  difficult  and  mysterioni  circumstances,  calculated 
of  themselves  to  confound  my  mind,  even  if  in  a  sane  state 
to  unknown  and  untried  bands ;  and  I  was  placed 
amongst  strangers,  without  introduction,  explanation,  or 
exhortation.         ..... 

Against  this  system  of  downright  oppression,  enforced 
with  sycophantish  adulation  and  affected  pity  by  the 
doctor,  adopted  blindly  by  the  credulity  of  relations, 
and  submitted  to  by  the  patients  with  meek  stupidity, 
or  vainly  resisted  by  natural  but  hopeless  violence,  I 
had  to  fight  my  way  for  two  years,  wringing  from  my 
friends  a  gradual  but  tardy  assent  to  the  most  urgent  ex. 
postulations  :  not  from  the  physicians ;  their  law  is  the 
same  for  all  qualities  and  dispositions,  and  their  maxim, 
to  clutch  and  hold  fast. 

If  the  insulting  and  degrading  treatment  I  have 
described,  was  indeed  designed  to  mortify  and  probe  the 
feelings,  it  was  preposterous,  without  explanation,  ex- 
postulation, or  remonstrance;  and  impolitic  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  temper  and  humour  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  was  applied.  Why  was  1  con- 
fined ?  because  1  was  a  lunatic  And  what  is  a  lunatic, 
but  one  whose  reasoning  cannot  be  depended  upon ;  one 
of  imperfect  and  deranged  understanding,  and  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination  ?  What,  then,  was  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  my  being  placed  in  the  most  extinordinary, 
difficult,  and  unreasonable  circumstance?,  without  ex- 
planation, but  that  I  should,  as  I  did,  attribute  that 
insult  which  was  heaped  upon  me  to  the  most  absurd 
causes ;  to  the  non-performance  of  the  very  acts  which  in 
a  sane  mind  I  might  have  condemned ;  or  to  the  perform- 
ance of  those  which  I  might  have  applauded.  With 
me,  conscience  was  entirely  confounded — judgment  per- 
verted. That  which  others  called  sin,  I  deemed  virtue ; 
that  which  men  call  folly,  I  called  wisdom.  What 
can  be  said,  when  I  struck,  kicked,  wrestled,  endangered 
my  own  security  and  that  of  others,  as  the  acts  most 
pleasing  to  them  to  witness,  most  dutiful  for  me  to  at- 
tempt ?  The  reader  now,  perhaps,  wonders  at  treatment 
like  this  being  possible ;  but  if  he  does  nut  now  resent 
it,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  not  without  my  having 
been  obliged  to  reason  with  him  aa  with  a  child ;  so 
rooted  is  the  prejudice,  Ihat  lunacy  cannot  be  subdued 
except  by  harsh  treatment.  If  he  asks  why  these  things 
are  so,  I  will  tell  him  why ;  because  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  lunatic  doctors.  That  is  the  end.  And  the  cause 
lies  in  the  servile  folly  of  mankind,  of  which  these  lu- 
natic doctors  make  their  profit. 

But  such  treatment  is  impolitic,  not  in  the  lunatic 
doctor,  but  in  the  conduct  of  such  as,  in  good  faith,  de- 
sire a  patient*s  cure ;  becHUse,  if  discovered  or  suspected, 
it  may  work,  as  it  did  in  me,  a  deadly  hate  towards 
those  dealing  with  me,  and  a  resolution  to  endure  any 
thing,  rather  than  bow  a  haughty  and  stubborn  spirit  to 
their  cunning,  address,  or  cruelty.  In  return  for  their 
insolent  severity,  the  mind  mocks  at  tlieir  care  and  vigi- 
lance, their  respect  and  their  benevolence.  The  question, 
then,  lies  between  the  power  of  the  patient  to  endure,  and 
the  power  of  the  quack  to  break  his  spirit.     .... 

Mine  was  not  a  solitary  insunce.  Another  patient  in 
that  madhouse,  who,  I  observed,  seldom  or  never  spoke- 
when  one  was  hinting  to  me,  that  he  thought  the  servants 
were  directed  to  insult  and  degrade  us,  or,  at  least,  did  it 
designedly,  of  their  own  malevolence— opened  his  lips,  to 
my  astonishment,  and  declared  that  when  he  first  came 
to  the  asylum,  whilst  sitting  one  evening  in  the  parlour 
wherein  we  were,  he  rang  the  bell,  or  called  for  a  candle 
for  another  gentleman,  when  the  servant  came  up,  and, 
grossly  insulting  him,  turned  him  too  out  of  the  room, 
and  sent  him  to  bed ;  since  which,  says  he,  I  have  never 
opened  my  mouth,  except  when  absolutely  necessary. 
Upon  my  pressing  for  further  information,  he  resumed 
his  silence ;  and,  though  his  conduct  did  not  appear  to 
me  extremely  wise,  yet  I  can  tell  gentlemen  who  con- 
demn it,  that  though  it  is  a  very  comforuble  doctrine  for 
the  lunatic  doctors,  and  for  a  set  of  indolent  and  ineffi- 
cient magistrates,  to  doubt  and  deny  credit  to  a  lunatic 
gentleman*s  word,  we  understand  their  insolence,  and 
feel  their  injustice,  though  we  cannot  express  our  opinions, 
and  dare  not  retaliate.    And  wt  beg  Jeave  to  differ  in 
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our  opinion.    The  only  resource  for  the  pride  of  many 
men  if  in  a  liubburn  silence,  and  outward  indifiference. 

A  case  occurred  a  few  years  since  which  strik- 
ingly confirms  this  reasoning,  yet  the  parties 
were  the  most  dissimilar  possible  in  education 
and  condition,  though  each  had  human  feel- 
ings:— When  a  party  of  benevolent  English 
Quakers  were,  about  ten  or  a  dozen  years  back, 
visiting  the  prisons  of  Scotland,  they  stumbled 
upon  a  cell  in  the  jail  of  Inverness,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  town,  in  which  a  lunatic 
pauper  criminal  had,  for  a  series  of  years,  been 
immured,  and,  as  was,  indeed,  inevitable  in  such 
a  place,  very  ill-managed.  For  years  this  un- 
happy and  sullen  wretch  had  refused  to  speak, 
and  it  seemed  taken  for  granted  that  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  speech ;  yet  his  horrible  and  un- 
earthly bellowings,  and  wailing  of  the  one  pite- 
ous an;l  monotonous  Gaelic  ejaculation,  OGodI 
were  familiar  to  the  whole  community;  so  familiiu: 
alas !  as  to  pass  unheeded.  This  poor  wretch's 
cry  was  often  continued  during  the  whole  night, 
80  that  strangers  could  not  at  first  sleep  in  that 
vicinity;  and  he  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
disturbing  the  Sabbath  quiet  of  the  town  by  roar- 
ing on  Sunday  or  on  the  market- day, -^though 
the  night  was  his  ordinary  time.  It  was  also 
remarked,  that  he  was  peculiarly  vociferous  dur- 
ing the  Assizes,  which  are  held  half-yearly  in 
the  town — and  in  a  court-house  immediately 
adjoining  the  jail.  At  these  Assizes  he  had  been 
tried  long  before,  and  his  sentence  suspended 
from  his  evident  lunacy.  But  one  Assize  passed 
after  another,  and  if  his  cries  were  meant  to 
reach  the  ear  of  the  Judge,  they  passed,  cer. 
tainly  not  unheard,  but,  to  every  useful,  purpose 
unnoticed.  This  is  not  wonderful,  since  not  one 
of  the  thousands  familiar  for  years  with  that 
unearthly  and  monotonous  wail,  ever  seemed 
to  think  of  the  lunatic  as  a  human  being.  The 
jailers,  and  those  public  functionaries  whose 
duty  it  was  to  examine  the  state  of  the  prison, 
gave  him  credit  for  both  malice  and  cunning, 
especially  when,  in  spite  of  their  admonitions 
and  threats,  he  persisted  in  bellowing  during 
the  Assizes,  to  the  scandal  of  the  community 
and  the  disturbance  of  their  honours,  the  Ma- 
gistrates. And  probably  he  did  retain  as  much 
intellect  as  to  foster  indignant  hate  against  those 
around  him,— though,  treated  like  a  caged  wild 
beast,  he  had  become  thoroughly  brutalized.  A 
miracle  seemed  to  be  worked  when  this  unhappy 
being,  for  the  first  time,  after  years  of  sullen 
endurance,  opened  his  lips  and  bosom  to  the 
Quaker  party,  and  related,  or  attempted  to  re- 
late, to  those  benevolent  persons,  his  feelings  and 
his  wrongs.  By  their  humane  interference  he 
was  cleaned  and  clothed,  and  transferred  to  a 
lunatic  asylum  in  Aberdeen,  in  a  condition  so 
greatly  and  suddenly  ameliorated,  as  to  astonish 
his  former  conservators. 

Mr  Percival  imagines  that  his  health  was 
somewhat  improved  in  the  first  days  of  his  resi- 
dence  in  the  asylum  of  Dr  Fox ;  and  he  supposes 
that  the  abruptness  with  which  his  brother 
left  him  amooi^  strangers;  in  circumstances  so 


painful  and  embarrassing,  and  the  dreadful  dis. 
covery  of  where  he  was  being  left  to  the  workings 
of  a  deranged  imagination,  was  one  cause  of  his 
becoming  worse.  Again  and  again  he  reiterates 
the  complaint  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  insanity 
appeared  to  give  every  one  who  had  to  deal  with 
him  a  right  to  act  as  it  seemed  good  unto  him- 
self, in  defiance  of  nature,  of  common  sense,  and 
of  humanity. 

There  were,  at  this  time,  a  good  many  patients 
in  the  common  parlour,  each  of  whom  he  in- 
vested wiih  a  spiritual  character;  and  indeed  the 
same  individual  often  bore  several  characters 
and  names,  though  he  never  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten or  confounded  their  personal  identity, 
lie  presumes  that  the  promiscuous  association  of 
the  lunatics  in  the  common  sitting  room  dis- 
turbed all  their  minds ;  nor,  can  common 
sense  discern  any  reason  for  unhappy  persons, 
in  all  stages  of  insanity,  being  thus  herded  to- 
gether, save,  perhaps,  the  imperative  one  of 
economy.  It  would  also  appear  from  Mr  Per- 
cival's  statements,  that  the  Messrs  Fox  mingled 
comparatively  but  little  in  a  scene,  where  one 
would  imagine  the  presenceof  a  presiding  person 
was  at  all  times  most  necessary.  After  de- 
scribing some  of  his  fanciful  illusions,  all  be- 
gotten of  gloomy  and  perplexed  notions  of  re- 
ligion, he  tells— 

In  the  midit  of  all  this  confusion  of  triple  or  quad- 
niple  persons  in  one  and  the  same  iudi?idoa!,  and  of  luf 
understanding,  that  Recording  as  my  Fpirits  warned  aie, 
1  was  either  un  earth  as  it  was  when  I  left  it,  or  in  hea- 
ven, or  in  an  intermediate  state  of  felicity,  I  was  de«ircd 
to  act  and  to  do  my  duty,  and  accused  of  guilt  in  pretend- 
ing not  to  know  what  was  my  duty,  and  resisting  the 
desire  of  the  Lord  to  learn  of  my  spirits.  I  might  w?U 
be  puzzled.  /  mif/ht  well  hav  been  puzzled^  siting 
aside  that  delusion.  For  it  might  be  a  trial  for  a  very 
wise  man  to  act  discreetly^  on  being  usheredj  by  moUnce 
or  guilSf  into  a  room  full  rf  gentlemen  who  spoke  tw- 
thinp,  did  nothing ,  or  muttered  a  few  half  sentences  lokim^ 
without  being  informed  of  the  nature  of  kis  company 
and  of  his  positi0n  amongst  them.  I  had  no  Sntrodoc- 
tion,  no  explanation,  no  reason  assigned  me  for  my  posi- 
tion ;  lunatic,  imbecile,  childish,  deluded,  I  was  1(^  te 
divine  everything.  Preciaely  that  conduct  likeliest  to 
aid  deception  of  the  mind,  to  encourage  and  to  mske  it 
pei-petual,  was  pursued  towards  me,  and  is  now  being 
pursued  towards  those  wretched  companions  I  have  left 
behind  me,  and  to  tens  of  thousands  ia  a  similiar 
sutc. 

My  earnest  desire,  my  intense  inward  prayer  to  the 
Deity  whom  I  imagined  conversing  in  me,   was,  **  Oh ! 

take  me  home.  Oh  !  take  me  to  B g.     I  shall  nrrer 

know  what  I  am  to  'do  here ;  all  is  so  new,  ao  stranse, 
so  perplexing.  If  I  were  one  fortnight,  one  week,  thrre 
days  in  the  libraiy  at  £«— ,  left  to  myself,  I  should 
know  how  f  was  to  act — what  I  was  to  do,^  My 
brothers,  my  sisters,  and  my  mother  were  always  in  my 
thoughts ;  my  constant  longing  was  to  be  with  them. 

I,  a  nervous  patient,  was  confined  in  a  large  room 
with  eleven  or  more  others,  nervous  paiients  als«*,  and 
servants,  and  certain  of  them  occasionally  raring,  stamp- 
ing,  bawling,  violent  madmen.  The  mental  agony,  the 
distri'ss,  the  actions  of  these  wretched  men,  their  quarrels 
with  one  another,  their  struggles  with  the  eervants,  tl.« 
servants*  rude  and  cruel  manner,  my  own  weakocffrs 
and  follies,  and  the  violence  they  brought  on  me,  allveie 
exposed  to  me,  and  I  to  them.  I  was  confined  alto 
amongst  these  men,  hand  and  foot  Often  left  alooe  ftr 
hours  with  two  or  three  of  them.  I,  weak  in  My, 
weak  itt  mindi  not  able  te  support  fear}  or  t^  coptivili 
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«•  aiiaA«r,  and,  betidft,  «?«rw]MliMd  bj  lupentitimit 
fears.  Thii  was  my  potitioo  for  six  months,  UDtil  after 
hay-makini^,  and  then  for  six  months  more  with  the  dif- 
ference of  not  being  tied  up.  All  this  was  under  the 
directira  of  a  surgeon,  a  physician.  A  sni;geon  attended 
the  asylum,  and  surgeons  came  with  the  magistrates  to 
inspect. 

In  obedience  to  the  spirits,  he  had  attempted 
to  waltz  with  one  of  the  patients,  and  he  was  per- 
petually instig^ated  to  wrestle  with  the  keepers. 
He  became  violent,  in  short,  and  was  thenceforth 
constantlj  tied  up  in  a  niche  of  the  common 
sitting-room.  This  was  the  order  of  his  melan- 
choly mornings.  Immediately  on  being  brought 
down  stairs— 

I  was  ukeo  to  my  niche^  seated  down,  and  fastened 
into  it  by  a  strap  with  a  small  padlock,  that  ran  through 
a  ring  in  the  wall,  which  ringcould  be  turned  round.  My 
tea  was  placed  before  me,  at  breakfost  time,  in  a  slop 
basin,  on  a  small  deal  table,  with  a  plate  of  bread  and 
butter.  And  usually  one  hand  was  loosened  from  the 
strait  waistcoat;  at  times  I  was  fed  by  the  hand.  It 
was  always  a  great  delight  to  me  to  get  my  hand  at 
liberty,  eTen  for  a  moment,  and  the  first  uie  I  usually 
made  of  it  was  to  strike  the  keeper  who  untied  me ;  di- 
ncted  by  my  spirits  to  do  so,  as  the  return  he  (the 
attendant)  desired  abore  all  things  else,  because  he  knew 
I  was  proving  my  gratitude  to  the  Lord  JeboTah,  at  the 
risk  of  being  .struck  myselt  My  blows  were  usually 
received  in  good  humour. 

Cold  bathing  and  the  shower-bath,  to  which  he 
was  sometimes  exceedingly  averse,  were  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  remedial  treatment ;  and  pro- 
bably, in  one  view,  with  the  utmost  propriety; 
although,  in  another,  its  advantages  became 
problematical,  from  the  extreme  excitement 
which  it  often  caused  to  the  patient,  and  the 
horrors  which  his  distempered  fancy  associated 
with  his  baths.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  he  was  liable  to  be  similarly  affected  by 
whatever  agents  or  means  were  employed  in  his 
oiire.  And  when  he  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
strange  sounds  and  sights  in  the  common  parlour, 
the  sense  of  hearing,  in  his  private  apartment, 
became  his  tormentor.  We  leave  the  medical 
reader  to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  fury 
and  irritation  produced  by  the  bath,  with  its 
attendant  circumstances  of  indignity,  and  its 
physical  benefits.  At  first  he  submitted  quite 
passively  to  this  as  to  everything  else. 

They  used  to  take  me  to  the  bath  after  breakfiut,  the 
spirits  called  to  my  mind  their  horrid  threats  in  Dublin, 
and  bade  me  understand,  that  this  was  the  bath  of  boiling 
water,  in  which  I  was  to  be  plunged  for  all  eternity;  I 
was  threatened  with  finding  it  so,  if  I  did  not  obey  my 
spirits,  or  befiNre  I  descend!^  to  it,  reconcile  them  to  me, 
by  sufitring  something  for  their  sakes.  Two  or  three 
circumstances  led  to  a  confirmation  of  this  delusion.  In 
the  first  place,  the  bath  was  in  gloomy  rooms  like  cellars. 
In  one  room,  in  which  I  was  usually  dressed  and  nn- 
dreased,  there  was  no  window  at  all,  and  the  walls  bare ; 
in  the  other  two,  the  light  came  from  small  windows  at 
the  top  of  the  mail.  We  passed  along  passages  to  get 
to  them,  In  which  I  saw  large  iron  pipes,  like  the  appa- 
ratus of  steam-engines ;  and  these  I  was  told  were  to 
convey  the  hot  water  to  the  bath.  I  was  occasionally 
seised  hand  and  foot  by  two  men,  and  thrown  suddenly 
backwards  into  the  bath :  and  I  did  not  know  what  need 
there  was  for  that  violence,  for  I  never  hesitated  to  enter 
it.  On  one  occaaion,  Simplicity  stretched  out  an  Iron  bar 
to  dock  my  head  under  the  water  by  pressing  it  upon  my 
neck ;  for  the  men  seemed  to  think  it  an  essential  part  of 
tbeir  extraordinary  quackery,  to  have  the  head  well 
•oosad.    After  docking.my  Imd^  he  held  the  bar  eat  to 
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me  in  sport,  and  I  seised  hold  of  it,  and  Ibnnd  it  quite 
warm,  as  if  just  taken  from  a  fire.  I  attribute  thU  now 
to  the  extreme  coldness  of  my  body  in  the  water;  for  often, 
for  half  an  hour  after  I  came  from  the  bath,  I  shook  and 
shuddered,  and  my  teeth  chattered  with  cold;  on  these 
occasions  I  was  usually  fastened  for  a  time  alo|ie  in  a 
large  wicker  chair,  in  the  parlour  I  had  origina^y  b^ea 
confined  to.  But  at  the  time,  I  conceived  the  heat  &t  the 
bar  to  be  a  proof  to  me  accorded  in  mercy  of  wbkt  my 
spirits  told  me ;  that  I  was  really  in  the  bath  of  boiling 
water,  concealed  from  me  by  their  agency,  but  ready,  on 
my  profoking  the  Lord  beyond  redemption,  to  ha  instan- 
Uneously  revealed  to  me.  On  another  occasion,  I  entered 
the  bath  rooms  after  some  other  patients,  when  Herminet 
Herbert  shewed  me  a  leather  mask,  which  in  sport  he 
offisred  to  put  on  me^  and  asked  how  I  should  like  to  go 
into  the  bath  with  it  ?  Now  my  spiriu  had  threatened  me 
with  being  plunged  in,  after  having  my  face  covered  with  a 
pitch  plaster.  60  these  trifiing  incidents  aided  my  de» 
iusions. 

In  everything,  as  will  be  seen,  he  found  food 
for  his  lunatic  imagination,  the  bath  among  the 
rest. 

I  may  also  add,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  I  went  to 
the  bath,  Herminet  Herbert  asked  a  man  who  was  there 
— whom  I  afterwards,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  found  out  to 
be  a  bricklayer  (one  of  the  baths  there  appeared  to  be 
undergoing  repidrs)— -to  help  him  to  throw  me  into  the 
water.  We  had  come  down  stairs  alone.  Usually,  the 
hulking  fellow  I  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Kill-all, 
came  to  my  bed-side^  about  half-past  six  in  the  morning, 
to  help  to  take  me  down,  for  I  almost  invariably  resisted 
going  down,  not  from  my  own  notion,  but  by  the  com- 
mand of  my  spirits,  as  doing  the  thing  most  agreeable  to 
the  attendants.  I  was  told  that  this  man  was  another 
personification  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  another  Kiil-alL 
For  that  as  Diana  was  worshipped  in  two  forms,  as 
DiAWA  and  Hecate,  so  the  Holy  Ghost  was  the  destroyer 
of  those  in  hell.  I  saw  this  man,  one  day,  in  the  passage, 
and  his  face  was  for  a  moment  of  a  preternatural  red  or 
flame  colour.  He  was  at  that  time  at  woik  in  a  cellar 
opening  in  the  front  of  the  houses  where  I  was  made  to 
believe  that  a  cold  bath  was  being  prepared  for  me,  into 
which  I  was  to  be  plunged  and  immured  in  the  dark ; 
and  to  be  always  sinking  and  drowning  to  all  eternity. 
I  used  to  long  to  look  down  that  cellar  to  see  if  it  was 
true  that  preparations  were  really  going  on  for  a  bath, 
but  I  never  had  an  opportunity. 

Sometimes  the  keepers  lost  temper  and  patience 
at  the  unaccountable  perversity  of  the  sufferer,  in 
the  freaks  he  exhibited  or  attempted  in  obedience 
to  the  spirits,  and  occasionally  they  struck  him 
with  "  ferocity  and  spite."  Generally,  we  should 
say  that,  even  by  his  own  shewing,  if  not  over* 
delicate  nor  much  adive  to  the  refined  feelings, 
they  were  forbearing  and  humane.  One  power- 
ful man,  however,  though  generally  good-hum. 
cured  and  civile  was  often  provoked  to  strike  him 
with  violence  ;  and  truly  does  he  say :— * 

Unfortunately,  his  punishment  was  of  no  use  to  me. 
I  understood  that  I  was  punished  for  feigning,  not  ft*r 
my  act  of  ihith,  and  the  blows  were  another  chance  for 
my  being  at  last  miraculously  at  home,  or  in  heavenly 
places.  They  only  tended  to  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
my  mind  in  attempting  to  perform  the  duties  required 
of  me  by  my  spiritual  Mentors.  Receiving  their  roices 
as  the  commands  of  my  God,  nothing  could  prevent  me 
attempting  to  obey  those  commancb^  however  absurd 
they  might  appear  to  myself  or  others,  or  dangerous  to 
^myself.  The  awftil  impression  of  dread  produced  by 
preternatural  menaces;  the  compunction  I  felt  for  former 
acta  of  ingratitude ;  the  appeals  to  my  attachment,  sense 
of  honour,  sense  of  duty,  made  by  my  spirits;  the  hope 
of  redeemfaig  millions  of  souls  by  one  act  of  obedience, 
and  of  standUig  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  and  his  Father, 
were  too  strong  for  me  to  resist.  Experience  alone  of  the 
ftlsehood  of  the  piomiMS  oouM  succeed  in  making  me 
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fclinqalili  altofether  my  attempt  i  and  that  tzperleiiM 
vna  long  in  ooming^  for  ftar  or  embarraMmeat  eontinu. 
ally  made  me  prcrent  or  lag  behind  the  instant  of  exeeu« 
tion ;  and  then  the  &ilnre  of  effect  was  attributed  to  my 
not  acting  with  <<  preoiaUm  and  decisiofu  .  .  •  • 
Returning  to  the  common  room,  I  always  attempted 
to  wrestle  with»  or  asked  one  of  the  patients  to  wrestle 
with  me.  I  was  then  locked  into  my  seat.  If  my  arms 
were  at  liberty,  I  would  ooeaslonally  seiie  one  or  two  of 
the  patients  to  wrestle  with  me  as  they  passed  by  me.  I 
had  no  malicious  motiTe ;  I  did  it  in  obedience  to  in- 
spiration, and  imagined  they  were  inspired  to  know  what 
1  was  commanded,  how  I  obeyed,  and  how  to  act  in 
consequence.  My  attempts  at  wrestling  were,  however, 
inculcated  by  the  spirits  on  more  practical  grounds  than 
ordinary.  They  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  « ibr  the 
keeping  tne  in  a  right  slate  ofmind^^  in  other  words, 
<*  to  keep  my  head  to  my  heart,  and  my  heart  to  my 

head." I  need  to  uk.  sereral 

indiriduals  to  wrestle  with  me,  with  a  Tiew  to  their 
giving  me  violent  usage,  a  severe  All  and  the  like,  and 
with  the  secret  hope  that  during  the  wrestling,  one  or 
other  of  them  would  strangle  me  or  cause  me  to  suffocate. 
I  always  seized  the  strongest  men ;  and  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  whilst  I  compelled  the  other  keepers  to  struggle 
with  me,  I  never  did  more  than  lay  hold  of  the  waist, 
coat  of  him  I  called  Jesus,  the  weakest,  unless  when  I 
was  struggling  with  three  at  a  time.  The  men  usually 
held  my  arms,  joked  with  me,  begged  me  to  be  quiet, 
and  used  no  more  violence  than  was  requisite  to  over- 
come me. Three  keepers 

usually  came  to  compel  m4  to  go  to  the  cold  bath,  which 
to  me  was  a  mystery,  because  I  was  not  aware  force  was 
required  to  take  me  there,  and  I  was  told  I  might  go  to 
the  bath  with  Simplicity,  or  Sincerity,  or  Herminet  Her- 
bert, according  to  my  conduct.  But  in  re&lity  it  was,  I 
conclude,  a  display  of  force  to  intimidate ;  in  which  it 
failed  thiough  my  delusions,  for  it  provoked  my  efforts. 
But  it  answered  another  purpose,  that  my  foolish  opposi- 
tion  did  not  meet  with  such  cruel  violence  as  the  spite  or 
fears  of  a  weaker  party  might  have  inflicted  on  me^ 
Sometimes  I  was  carried  along  in  sport  neck  and  crop ; 
but  usually  I  did  not  meet,  on  these  occasions,  except 
from  single  hands,  with  ruder  treatment  than  might  be 
expected  from  three  country  ftUows  overcoming  resist- 
ance: on  one  occasion  only  I  recollect  a  sti(^  being 
brought  out  to  beat  me,  but  I  do  not  recollect  its  being 
used.     I  am  not  sure. 

When  consigned  to  my  seat,  it  became  again  a  question 
how  1  was  to  employ  myself.  I  fielt  in  this  position  a 
sense  of  suffocation,  which  together  with  fbrmer  deluskms, 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  suffocating  myself  by  pressing 
my  nostrils  against  a  wooden  projection  in  the  wall 
serving  as  an  arm  to  the  seat.  This  in  fact  was  my 
chief  occupation  all  the  day  long,  occasionally  varied  by 
my  attempting  to  twist  my  neck,  standing  up  as  well  as 
I  could  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  my  head,  the  fiiee 
turned  upwards  against  the  wall,  and  then  turning  my 
body  as  on  a  pivot  from  side  to  side.  Occasionally  an 
old  patient  put  a  newspaper  on  my  knees  to  read,  and 
Herminet  Herbert  once  or  twice  gave  me  one  of  the 
Registert.  Sometimes  my  hands  were  untied  for  a  short 
time  to  read  them.  In  the  momiag,  and  always  in  the 
afternoon,  certain  of  the  patients  smoked  and  sat  down 
with  ths  servants  to  a  game  at  whist  Scarcely  a  w<ad. 
was  spoken  except  In  broken  sentence^  or  by  the  ser- 
vants, which  added  to  the  apparent  mystery  of  my  situa- 
tion. Once  a  day  usually,  one  or  more  of  Dr  P.*s  sons 
came  into  the  room  and  stayed  five  or  ten  minutes :  he 
addressed  one  or  two  patients,  and  occasionally  said  a 
few  words  to  me ;  but  always  with  a  half-and«half  man- 
ner of  speech  and  deportment,  which  added  to  the  ctm- 
viction  I  was  under,  that  they  too  came  for  a  mysterioui 
purpose.  Occasionally  thsy  smoked  a  cigar  in  the  room, 
and  played  a  game  at  cards.  1  was  told  that  one  of  these 
gentlemen  was  my  brother  D.,  and  his  nam*  Sincerity 
and  Contrition ;  the  other,  my  brother  H^  and  his  name 
JoviaUty ;  he  was  an  amiable^  good-looking  follow ;  the 
other,  melancholy  and  besotted,  I  occasionally  askad 
these  and  other  weU-draued  mm  to  wi«itl«wUhm% 


but  I  dkl  not  attempt  to  foree  them.  In  spite  of  my 
spirits,  for  they  were  too  well  dressed,  too  decent,  too 
childish.  Generally  every  Sunday  morning  about  ten 
o^clock,  Dr  P.,  the  father  of  these  young  men,  to^end 
in ;  a  gray- leaded,  flrm-charaetered  <rid  man,  of  sliort 
stature,  with  a  blue  frock  coat  on,  broad  Vrimmed  hat, 
and  long  cane.  But  to  me  all  was  delusion ;  I  thooght 
him  a  spiritual  being;  I  called  him  my  fothv- 

About  eleven  o'clock  every  day,  the  patiente  wew 
taken  out  walking  if  the  weather  was  fine,  and  I  went 
out  for  an  hour  with  Herminet  Herbert,  or  was  left  tied 
up  alon«.  Dinner  came  at  one ;  In  the  afternoon  the 
patiente  again  went  out  for  a  walk,  came  home  about 
four,  went  into  the  yard  or  sat  down  in  the  room  till 
seven,  when  tea  was  brought  and  served  the  same  as  the 
breakfast ;  after  which,  they  were  teken  or  went  alone 
upsteirs  to  bed.  Besides  this,  during  the  day  they  were 
occasionally  taken  out  one  by  one,  either  to  the  bath  or 
to  be  shaved,  but  I  then  understood  when  they  vrent  out 
singly,  they  went  either  to  suffer,  or  to  supplicate  for 
me ;  when  they  went  out  together,  they  went  as  a  court 
of  justice  to  consult  on  my  case. 

When  I  was  first  fastened  in  my  niche,  my  feet  were 
at  liberty,  but  afterwards  they  also  were  fastened  by 
leathern  sockete  to  a  ring  in  the  floor.  There  were  two 
or  three  reasons  for  this,  or  rather  causes  ;  for  had  my 
treatment  been  reasonable,  there  would,  I  conceive,  have 
been  little  reason  for  any  personal  confinement  at  alL 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  irritstiBg  re- 
straint; for  the  patient,  in  obedience  to  the  spirits, 
was  become  exceedingly  mischievous  and  trouble- 
some. He  would  upset  the  table  and  dishes,  by 
every  possible  contrivance ;  with  his  feet,  when 
his  hands  were  tied,  and,  when  bis  feet  were 
fixed,  with  his  mouth.  Nearly  all  bis  actions 
were  intended  as  atonements  for  sin;  and  be 
would  kick  off  his  shoes  into  the  room,  and 
*'  wait,  in  silent  faith  and  prayer,  for  tbe  shoe 
to  come  back !" 

When  first  taken  out  for  exercise,  he  called 
out  after  every  carriage,  that  it  was  bis  mother's; 
and  every  young  woman  he  fancied  one  or  other 
of  bis  sisters.  Actuated  by  inspiration,  he  would 
then  cry  aloud — "  I  am  the  last  hope  of  a  noble 
family ! — I  am  ruined  ! — I  am  ruined  ! — ^I  am 
lost ! — I  am  undone ;  but  I  am  tbe  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  Jehovah — ^the  Lord  Jehovah  Gireth^" 
&c.  &c.  He  notices  this  Row-like  exhibition  to 
complain,  reasonably  enough  we  think,  of  being 
dragged  through  the  villages  and  farm-houses, 
along  with  the  other  mad  gentlemen,  <'llke  a 
string  of  wild-geese."  ^Fhen  he  was  very  noisy 
and  vehement  in  shouting,  the  keeper  would  re* 
buke  or  ridicule  him,  or  atrika  him  with  kit 
oane. 

I  recollect  on  one  occasion,  I  ran  away  in  the  grounds 
fh>m  the  keeper,  who  had  desired  me  to  keep  by  hie  side 
He  caught  me  by  an  iron  fbnce  in  the  grounds,  and  with 
great  violence  doubled  me  over  it.  On  another  occasion, 
looking  up  into  the  sky,  I  saw  a  vision  of  the  Lord  de- 
scending with  the  angels  and  saints.  Several  times,  the 
soimds  of  the  cattle  lowing,  or  asses  braying,  in  the  fields^ 
conveyed  to  me  articulate  words  and  sentences,  as  to 
Balaam.  I  was  often  made  a  joke  of  in  good  hnasour  by 
the  keepers,  on  account  of  my  delustons,  and  this  added 
to  their  strength,  for  I  took  seriously  what  they  said  in 
jest  For  instence,  one  said  to  me,  *^  there^  your  fothcr, 
go  and  run  after  him,  and  take  him  by  his  arm;** — pcdntlng 
to  a  patient  I  took  for  my  fhther ;  another,  whom  I  called 
Scott,  but  Whose  name  was  Marshall,  replied  one  day, 
*  I  am  eatted  5Scofl  in  pood  compang**  ^ 

When  he  returned  £rom  exerciae,  b*  vae,  A 
eoors^  tM  up  ia  hk  n>^  tke  pvej  of  tM 
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horrible  fantasies  whose  nature  we  formerly  de^ 
scribed.  Night  was  ever  an  appalling  season  to 
the  unhappy  patient.  It  had  been  judged  neces- 
sary to  tie  his  feet  as  well  as  his  body  and  arms 
when  in  bed.  How  dreadful,  in  every  way>  is 
■neh  necessity! 

FastMied  thai,  lyhif  on  my  back,  I  paned  my  wretched 
■leepleae  nights  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  nine  months ! 
Becollect  too  that  I  was  a  nsrvout  patient !  I  had  not 
exercise  enough  during  the  day  to  procure  sleep,  but  I  lay 
exhausted,  wearied,  agonised,  terrified  in  my  spirits,  hun- 
gering after  rest,  bnt  unable  to  procure  it.  To  add  to  my 
ftrerishness  and  misery,  the  serrant  usually  tied  my  riglit 
arm  so  tight,  passing  the  thong  twice  round  it,  that  it 
cut  my  flesh,  causing  a  red  ring  round  the  arm  in  the 
morning. 

I  never  complained ;  the  voices  told  me  it  was  Jesus 
who  did  it,  and  that  he  did  it  for  my  good,  to  prevent  me 
foing  to  sleep,  becansa  sleep  would  torpify  me,  and  as  I 
was  a  spiritual  body,  1  did  not  need  sleep.  Sometimes, 
however,  by  order  of  the  voices,  I  asked  the  servant  when 
he  came  to  bed  to  undo  my  right  arm  ;  which  was  occa- 
■ionally  done.  In  the  coldest  nights  I  used  to  kick  oflf, 
or  throw  off  with  my  teeth  the  clothes,  yet  I  never  felt 
cold. 

This  restraint  was  kept  on  a  great  while  longer  than 
was  necessary.  A  lunatic  doctor,  in  one  seose,  is  pretty 
sore  to  be  on  the  right  side;  he  will  run  no  risk  that 
will  do  his  repuUtion  for  security  an  injury.     .     .    . 

AAer  I  was  in  bed,  from  about  eight  to  ten  o'clock, 
when  the  keeper  came  up,  I  very  often  used  to  shout  out 
aloud  or  sing  the  psalm,  "  O  be  joyful,"  in  obedience  to 
the  demon's  commands.  Then  Simplicity  would  come 
up,  and  with  his  open  hand  strike  me  on  the  face  most 
cruelly-— all  1  could  do,  tied  hand  and  foot,  was  to  turn 
my  faoB  to  the  wall,  to  avoid  being  struck  in  the  eye,  or 
on  the  nose. 

He  relates  that  he  used  to  be  in  an  agony  of 
fear^  calling  to  his  spiritual  attendants  to  save 
him,  while  expecting  the  keepers  to  come  in  to 
take  him  to  the  bath.  What  sane  mind,  how- 
ever fanciful,  ever  imagined  a  condition  of  being 
so  terrible  as  this,  which,  with  many  even  more 
sublime  in  horror,  he  describes : — 

I  recollect  now  a  sensation  of  fear,  a  sense  of  cruelty, 
which  I  cannot  yet  define,  as  the  men  came  up  stairs  and 
entered  my  room  to  untie  me.  Their  footsteps  talked  to 
me  as  they  came  up  stairs^  the  breathing  qf  their  nostrils 
over  me  as  they  unfastened  me,  whispered  threatenings  ; 
a  machine  I  used  to  hear  at  work  pumpkiff,  spoke  hor^ 
rors  ;  besides  this,  there  were  some  ducks  and  chickens 
came  to  be  fM  befbre  the  window;  a  breakfost  bell  rung, 
and  I  heard  a  piano  down  stairs  :  all  these  circumstances 
reminded  me  forcibly  of  my  boyhood,  and  I  think  my 
mind  was  afBlcted  with  speechless  agony,  at  the  com- 
parison of  my  actual  state  with  that  of  my  infiincy,  child- 
hood, and  youth  ;  to  have  been  so  loved,  or  so  duped  by 
the  appearance  of  my  family's  love,  and  to  be  so  aban- 
doned in  the  greatest  wo,  under  the  most  awful  state  of 
misfbrtoBt.  But  I  accused  myself  of  all,  and  chiefly  for 
bringing  discredit  upon  the  new  doctrines  of  the  Rowites, 
on  my  own  sincerity  as  a  professor  of  religion,  &&,  there- 
by endangering  the  salvation  of  those  dearest  to  me,  by 
alienating  their  afiiections  from,  and  shaking  too  their  con. 
fidenoe  in,  the  truth.  The  dinner  bell  used  to  ring  to  me 
many  changes. 

As  part  of  the  necessary  treatment,  (for  it 
would  be  folly  and  guilt  to  talk  of  the  punish- 
ment of  a  man  in  the*  state  of  Mr  Percival,)  he 
was  upon  one  occasion  placed  alone  in,  what  he 
describes,  as  a  wretched  sort  of  out-door  cell  or 
fhed,  strapped  down  upon  a  dirty  straw  mattrass, 
and  manacled  to  the  walL  His  reasoning  upon 
the  supposed  utility  of  this  treatment,  or  correet- 
!▼•  pqnishment,  dMenres  the  doM  attention  of 
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those  who  undertake  the  management  of  the  in- 
sane. The  presence  of  his  elder  brother  at  this 
crisis  completely  removes  all  blame  from  the 
doctors,  were  any  imputable.  They  best  un* 
derstand  the  utility  of  such  measures;  the 
humane  spectator  can  only  lament  their  neces- 
sity. 

Mr  Percival,  with  the  previous  nice  and  pro- 
bably fastidious  habits  of  an  aristocrat^  (of  which 
order  his  saintship  never  surmounted  the  preju- 
dices,) and  an  officer  of  the  Guai^s,  complains 
that  personal  neatness,  if  not  cleanliness,  were 
neglected  in  his  case.  His  feet  were  not  once 
washed,  which  was  cause  of  complaint  when  rea- 
son returned ;  and  he  found  that  he  did  not  get 
enough  o  f  fresh  linen,  th  ough  apparently  there  was 
quite  enough  for  substantial  cleanliness,  though 
probably  not  enough  for  his  previous  habits. 
But  if  we  find  the  Emperor  Napoleon  squabbling 
with  his  keeper  about  towels  and  wash-hand 
basins,  we  may  surely  make  some  allowance  for 
the  irritable  temper  of  this  unfortunate  gentle- 
man, and  his  aptness  to  take  and  remember 
offence  at  those  small  slights  and  indignities  that 
were  certainly  not  intended  as  such.  Yet  we 
should  imagine  that  the  previous  personal  habits 
and  tastes  of  insane  patients  ought  to  be  so  far 
carefully  studied,  as  to  prevent  the  feeling  of 
insult  and^irritation  on  their  returning  to  a 
sound  state.  When  about  the  worst,  Mr  Per- 
cival had  his  feelings  or  his  conscience  shocked 
when,  upon  seeing  himself  accidently  in  the  glass, 
he  perceived  his  head  so  shaven,  that  it  re- 
sembled the  tonsure  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
When  he  got  better,  he  was  equally  shocked  to 
miss  those  luxuriant  whiskers  of  whose  curls  he 
had  from  boyhood  been  so  proud.  These  seem 
trifles,  and  they  are  so,  yet  not  below  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  assume  the  management  of  the 
insane.  With  some  men^  habit  will  outlive  rea- 
son. In  this  asylum  there  were  assembled,  in  the 
same  common  room,  persons  who  still  remained 
neat  and  clean  in  their  personal  habits  and  dress, 
and  others  as  slovenly  and  careless.  One  of  the 
first  visible  symptoms  of  Mr  Percival  returning 
to  his  senses,  was  the  request  that  his  feet  might 
be  washed. 

He  had  other  and  more  substantial  causes  of 
complaint  than  the  want  of  silver  forks  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  towels  and  pocket  handker. 
chiefs.  There  is,  however,  ample  vindication  of 
the  petty  neglects  and  insults  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, if  his  theory  be  correct,  that  this  was  done 
systematically,  in  order  to  probe  and  arouse  the 
patient,  sinking  into  apathetic  imbecility,  and, 
by  affronting  and  angering,  to  preserve  his  facul* 
ties  from  torpidity.  Petty  and  even  serious  in- 
sults were,  if  we  understand  Mr  Percival  aright, 
intended  to  act  on  the  patient's  sensibilities,  as 
a  kind  of  perpetual  mental  blister.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  doctors  to  establish  a  ravin  the  mind^ 
which  they  might  touch  at  discretion  to  keep 
him  alive.  The  idea  of  this  moral  irritant  is 
curious  and  far-fetched,  perhaps  altogether  ima- 
ginary. If  it  were  real,  Mr  Perciyal's  argument 
falls  to  the  ground  when  be  contends  that  his 
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ladignftHon,  wbea  he  came  to  his  sentes,  at  them 
personal  indignitiei  k  justifiable ;  since,  what- 
ever was  their  ultimate  object,  they  were  real 
iasults.  But  if  intended  to  assist  in  his  reco- 
Terjr,  if  a  braaoh  of  the  moral  treatment,  he  has 
^ertainlj  no  more  right  to  resent  their  enploj- 
ment,  than  to  get  into  a  passion  at  the  bath  or 
4he  blister,  meant  to  aid  in  his  cure.  Little  or 
almoet  no  medicine  was  employed  in  his  case,  if 
his  own  reoollectioiis  be  correct;  and  another 
eymptom  of  his  returning  sanity  was  to  ask  for 
xMliy  useful  medicine,  which  he  obtained. 

Of  one  circumstance  he  complains,  which  does 
look  exceedingly  absurd.  When  nearly  at  the 
worst,  he  was  "  taken  to  church,"  as  it  was  called. 
The  laundry  of  the  establishment  was  fitted  up 
as  a  chapel  on  Sundays,  and  thither  the  patients 
were  taken,  the  Doctor  s  family  and  female  pa- 
tients being  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  screen.  On 
■erne  of  them  this  exhibition  might  have  had  a 
aoothlng  effect;  on  Mr  Percival's  mind  it  had 
quite  the  reverse.  He  went,  he  tells,  with  the 
feeling  that  he  was  to  attend  a  kind  of  con- 
demned sermon  each  time ;  and  he,  accordingly, 
behaved  extravagantly,  and  was  turned  out  **  for 
disturbing  the  congregation." 

The  rough,  abrupt,  brow-beating  questionings, 
and  the  syetem  of  surprises,  is  to  him  another 
gronnd  of  complaint,  and,  we  consi^r,  justly  so. 

A  case  lately  fell  within  our  own  knowledgf, 
which  we  mention  here,  as  illustrative  of  that 
system  of  surprising  and  fluttering  lunatic  pa- 
tients which  Mr  Percival  repudiates.  A  young 
lady  of  abeut  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
fell  into  listleasness,  low  spirits,  despondency, 
an4  religious  melancholy,  which  ended  in  con- 
firmed lunacy.  Her  intellect  was  supposed  to 
liave  been  injured,  if  not  deranged,  by  the  Row 
affair;  but,  the  symptoms  were  very  opposite 
from  those  of  Mr  PercivaL  She  was  humbled, 
aelf-abased,  despairing,  and,  so  far  as  we  re-> 
member,  though  obstinate,  never  violent.  After 
being  for  a  considerable  time  medically  treated 
at  home,  this  interesting  girl  was,  by  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  her  physicians,  and 
to  the  great  grief  of  her  family,  removed  to 
a  celebrated  lunatic  asylum.  The  advice  was, 
in  all  probability,  exceedingly  proper.  She  was 
sinking  into  torpor,  which  might  have  become 
idiocy,  and  we  make  no  question  that,  in  the 
early  part  of  her  residence,  she  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  systematic  treatment  of  the 
asylum.  She  began  to  recover,  but  several  years 
passed,  and  she  was  never  sufficiently  recovered 
to  be  restored  to  society,  or  even  to  her  family. 
She  at  length  corresponded  with  her  father  and 
sisters,  like  a  person  in  full  possession  of  her  men- 
tal faculties,  and  she  praised  her  keepers.  She 
drew,  embroidered,  and,  with  the  convalescent 
or  harmless  patients  in  the  house,  attended 
the  neighbouring  church.  There  was  always  ap- 
prehension expressed  by  those  who  had  the  diarge 
of  her,  for  the  exciting  effect  of  seeing  any  of 
her  brothers  or  sisters ;  but,  when  she  had  been 
about  six  years  in  the  asylum,  she  was  visited 
by  an  elder  sister^  in  the  fond  hope,  which  the  tone 


of  her  letters  excited,  that  she  might  be  takea 
home.  Her  sister  was  not»  however,  all  at  once 
permitted  to  see  her;  and,  no  doubt  some  prepara-. 
tion  might  have  been  needful  had  there  been  no 
other  cause  than  their  long  separation  and  the 
distressing  domestic  calamities  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  family  during  that  time.  But  her 
elder  sister  was  placed  so  as  that  she  mi^t  ob- 
serve her  in  church  ;  and  there  her  manners  were 
as  gentle  and  decorous,  her  dress  as  neat  and 
proper  as  that  of  any  other  young  lady.  Her 
sister  was  afterwards  permitted  to  watch  her 
in  the  garden-grounds  of  the  asylum,  and  re- 
joiced  to  see  her  apparently  in  good  spirits  and 
playing  with  the  children  of  the  superintend- 
ent. 

The  sister  of  the  patient  naturally  looked  for- 
ward herself  with  some  trepidation  to  the  de- 
layed interview,  which  was  finally  managed  in 
the  way  which  Mr  Percival  justly  calls  ''cruel  sur- 
prise." She  was  abruptly  ushered  into  a  parlour 
where  the  patient  was  found  alone,  and  entirely 
unprepared  for  the  interview ;  the  lady  of  the 

house  calling  out,  sharply — "  Here,  Miss ! 

here  is  your  sister  come  to  see  you  !"  Is  it  ia 
human  nature  that  this  poor  girl,  always  timid 
and  sensitive,  should  not,  in  the  circumstances, 
have  been  flurried  and  alarmed — trembling  and 
silent?  She  was  not  permitted  time  to  recover 
herself,  when  a  farther  hurry  was  given  to  her 

probably  weak  spirits : — *^  Hey,  Miss  ,  I 

think  you  are  not  very  kind  to  your  sister,  who 
has  come  so  far  to  see  you  I" 

Finally,  as  a  quiet  boarder  in  the  establish- 
ment, it  was  found  that  this  poor  young  lady 
was  quite  happy,  and  as  much  at  her  ease  as  her 
state  permitted,  but  that  her  removsl  was  not 
yet  to  be  thought  of;  and,  though  half-murmuring, 
and  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  rough  test 
of  the  "  surprise,"  the  sorrowing  sister  returned 
to  tell  her  heart-broken  father  that  his  youngest 
and  favourite  child  was  not  fit  to  be  brought 
home.  We  do  not-»we  are  not  entitled  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  system  of  abrupt  communi- 
cations and  surprises  applied  by  mad-doctors  as  a 
probe  or  test  of  the  condition  of  the  apparently- 
recovered  lunatic ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  means  so  liable  to  abuse,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  most  nefarious  and  selfish  designs, 
ought  to  be  very  strictly  watched. 

By  fitful  gradations,  and  after  frequent  ex- 
acerbations, and  lapses,  ''  matter  and  impertin- 
ency  mixed,"  the  lunacy  of  Mr  Percival  subsided. 
Sometimes  he  was  groping,  and  trembling,  as  it 
seemed,  on  the  very  verge  of  reason,  of  that 
half-felt  something,  which  yet. eluded  his  grasp. 
We  formerly  noticed  a  stage  at  whidi  the  spirits 
began  to  sing  to  him,  "  You  are  in  a  lunatic 
asylum  if  you  will,  if  not  you  are  where  yoa 
please ;"  '*  That  is  Samuef  Hobbs,  if  you  please ; 
if  not,  it  is  Herminet  Herbert,  the  Saviour :"  and, 
at  last,  by  hearing  the  other  patients  calling  this 
man  by  his  true  name  of  Samuel  Hobbs,  and  by 
other  accidents,  he  began  to  think  that  he  was 
yet  on  earth,  and  in  natural,  though  very  pain» 
fill    circumstances    Once,  his  elder    bnrther^ 
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when  on  a  vitit  to  him,  tested  his  ■oundness  of 
mindy  by  asking  him  to  explain  a  proposition  of 
Euclid,  which  he  comprehended  perfectly  well, 
hat  conld  not  explain  consecutively.  When 
taken  to  a  particular  point  to  walk,  which  com- 
manded a  fine  view  of  the  valley  and  the  river, 
he  says— 

The  view  wai  enchanting^ ;  hut  I  looked  down  on  the 
people  working  and  the  boats  moving  in  the  valley  with 
feelings  that  they  were  dead  to  me,  and  I  dead  to  them, 
and  yet  with  that  painfdl  apprehension  of  a  dream,  that 
I  was  cut  off  from  them  by  a  charm,  by  a  riddle  I  was 
eery  minute  on  the  point  ofyuemng. 

As  his  madness  departed,  it  was  replaced  by 
excessive  indignation  against  his  friends  and  his 
physicians.  To  himself  this  resentment  yet  ap- 
pears natural  and  justifiable.  Natural  we  grant 
that  it  may  be,  nor  is  it  without  palliation. 
When  he  first  began  to  write,  incoherently 
enough,  to  his  family — though  to  write  at  all 
was  a  great  step  gained — his  rage  was  excessive 
to  find  that  the  most  cherished  secrets  of  his 
heart,  and  what  he  still  imagined  the  dealings  of 
the  Spirit  of  (rod  with  his  conscience,  must  first 
be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  mad-doctors. 
And  if  such  scrutiny  had  really  been  necessary, 
surely  some  expedient  might  have  been  found  to 
spare  the  patient  the  knowledge  of  a  fact  so 
humiliating  and  torturing.  His  first  letters 
home  were  probably  more  sane  in  matter  than 
in  manner.  He  complained  of  the  usage  he  had 
received,  and  insisted  upon  having  a  private 
apartment,  and  a  servant  to  himself.  Vague, 
evasive  replies  came,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  he  was  in  an  agony  to  find  that,  of 
the  vital  parts  of  his  letters,  those  concerning 
the  Row  doctrines,  and  his  own  notions  of  his 
spiritual  condition,  no  notice  was  taken.  He 
wrote  other  letters  which  were  not  forwarded ; 
and  his  exasperated  feelings  at  what  appeared 
the  cruel  neglect  and  indifference  of  his  friends, 
and  his  agony  of  suspense  and  despair  at  their 
silence,  must  have,  we  think,  produced  a  most 
perilous  mental  state.  We  are  far  from  consider- 
ing all  his  complaints  reasonable,  but  who  can 
resist  his  pathetic  appeals  for  himself,  and  those 
in  his  most  compassionable  condition. 

They  who  have  not  been  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylom, 
caimoi  concehre  the  dreadful  and  cruel  suspense  that  de- 
lay, and  not  only  the  neglect,  but  the  refusal  of  every, 
day  civilities,  together  with  inattention  to  just  and  ob- 
vious complaints,  occasion.  They  do  not  know  our 
wante  andfeairt,  heoause  they  do  net  know  the  danger 
we  aire  in.  They  may  judge  our  danger,  howerer,  from 
what  these  men  do;  and  from  what  they  have  done, 
they  may  judge  what  they  dare  to  do :  being  encom^ 
poMsed,  even  more  than  a  kingy  with  a  hollow  impunity, 
and  clothed  in  the  deepest  hyjioorisy.  They  who  have 
not  endured  this  confinement  do  not  know  that  the  very 
•ospidon  of  being  a  lunatic,  coupled  with  being  cut  off 
from  all  pecuniary  resources,  shuts  the  minds  of  others 
against  sympathy,  impedes  the  proffsr  of  assistance  and 
the  exercise  of  protection^  and  aught  but  the  show  of 
pity.  Neither  how  it  embarrasses  the  suppliant  in  his 
applications  for  redress,  awakens  anxiety,  excites  mis- 
trust, and  closes  the  door  of  his  hopes ;  whilst  he  finds 
himself  left  defenceless  to  the  larcasm  and  persecutions 
of  those  he  is  accusing.  This  is  an  awful  peril  for  a  man 
in  a  sound  mind  to  be  exposed  to,  lest  he  become  de- 
ranged t  lest  he  be  tempted  to  violence,  the  object  of  his  tor- 
mentors,  which  would  then  be  construed  iato  an  open 


act  of  iasanityi  and  if  not  immedlaicly  'aseepM  as 
damning  proo^  by  Imbecile  magistratsi,  at  least  croell/ 
try  the  mind,  by  tantalizing  the  expectations.  How 
much  more  fearful  is  such  a  trial  for  one  who  knows 
that  he  cannot  plead  innocence  of  lunacy;  one  who,  in 
mind  and  bodily  health,  is  weak,  and  thereby  more  eou 
posed  than  another  to  follow  a  wrong  course ;  exposed 
to  suffer  eren  from  treatment  which  men  in  sound  health 
might  almost  laugh  at,  still  more  ftom  that  which  h« 
dr^ds  from  having  experienced  it,  and  against  which  he 
is  exasperated ;  and  also,  still  more  liable  than  the  other 
to  lose  that  gift,  lately  lost,  so  dear  now,  being  newly 
restored  to  hinv-.the  gift  of  a  sound  mind,  and  oonvaUs* 
cent  health;  perishing  again  from  want|of  wholesome 
communion,  shattered  by  assault,  or  insidiously  under* 
mined. 

By  this  time  I  had  broken  off  all  firiendly  intereoorN 
with  the  Drs  P. 

Prerious  to  this  period,  he,  from  time  to  time, 
had  been  invited  or  ordered,  with  what  he  some- 
times felt  to  be  too  little  ceremony,  to  dine  with 
the  family,  and  the  presence  of  ^e  ladies  now 
restrained  his  bursts  of  temper.  Mr  Percivid 
complains,  and  with  good  reason,  that  private 
communications  ^m  their  families  were  made 
in  presence  of  all  the  patients,  and  that  they 
were  obliged  to  read  their  letters  and  write  ia 
the  common  room.  Some  of  his  observations  on 
the  circumstances  attending  the  visits  made  by 
the  distressed  relations  of  the  patients,  strike 
us  as  exceedingly  just ;  and  those  especially  on 
the  concerted  surprises  which  are  adopted,  though 
written  under  great  excitement,  strike  us  by 
their  justice  and  force. 

In  June,  about  the  time  of  hay-making,  my  eldest 
brother,  on  his  way  from  T—- «  after  his  election,  called 
to  see  me.  I  was  unfastened,  led  into  another  patient's 
room,  and  dressed  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  like  a  boy  at 
a  priirate  school,  and  taken  into  the  entrance-room  to  see 
him.  After  speaking  to  him,  some  gooseberry  pie  was 
offered  to  me ;  and  then  I  walked  out  with  my  brother 
and  the  keeper ;  tried  to  throw  myself  over  the  stiles  aa 
usual,  and  came  home. 

My  brother  was  evidently  agonised  atmy  appearance. 
His  visit  gave  me  self-confidence,  and  ensured  me  some 
respect  More  advantage  might  have  resulted  ih>m  it, 
had  my  situation  been  more  becoming.  But  a  risit  of 
this  kind,  and  the  style  of  delirery  in  which  communi- 
cations were  made  from  our  families,  and  the  patients 
requested  to  reply  to  them,  are  instances  of  the  mockery 
and  treachery  of  such  a  system  in  a  madhouse.  By 
placing  you  in  an  unnatural  and  cruel  situation,  and  at 
the  same  time  counselling  your  friends  to  keep  aloof  from 
yon,  in  presence  and  in  letter,  they  create  the  feeUngs 
which  render  it  impossible  for  a  man  in  a  sound  mind 
to  receive  intelligence  from  them  at  last,  without  extreme 
agitation :  then  they  abruptly  communicate  that  intelli- 
gence, or  hand  the  letter  to  the  patient,  and  neither  con- 
sulting his  modesty  nor  his  distress,  deny  him  a  little  re- 
tirement to  read  these  lines  in  priTSte.  His  feelings,  at 
a  time  that  he  is  declared  incapable  of  controlling  them, 
are  thus  called  upon,  in  the  very  circumstances,  from  the 
cruelty  of  which  he  ought  to  have  been  preserved,  by 
those  from  whom  he  hears,  for  which  they  ought  at  least 
to  express  their  sympathy  and  regret,  if  not  atone  and 
apologize.  But,  no ;  the  letter  contidns  a  mere  meagre 
account  of  every  day  occurrences ;  cold,  unmeaning, 
paltry  trivialities,  trifling  with  the  time  and  tone  of  a 
mind  whose  imgination  is  strung  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  delicate  and  romantic  enthusiasnu  The  violence, 
or  agitation,  or  ridiculous  conduct  that  ensues,  is  then 
attributed  to  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  instead  of  to  the 
brutal  heedlessness  with  which  it  ii  delivered.  Bur  this 
is  in  favour  of  the  doctor.  Another  apparent  cause  is 
given  for  withholding  at  leinst,  if  not  denying  altogether, 
one  rational  meatus  of  a  patient's  recovery;  and)  howeror 
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it)€d«Hll  may  )tt  tlieir  condnet  and  tbeir  vxtnata  to  mftiw 
kind  And  to  theaifely»,  their  end  ig  to  make  money,  not 
to  make  whole;  and  their  lystem  ii  adapted  in  one  way 
or  another  to  thii  end  i  whilst  the  eteential  intereita— the 
inental  wanta  of  the  inmatee  of  their  piisooi — are  ne- 
glects It  itanda  to  reason.  Tie  an  actire-limbed, 
ttctite-minded,  actirely  imaginingr  young  man  in  hed, 
hand  and  foot,  for  a  fortnight ;  drench  him  with  medi- 
cinet,  slops,  dysters;  when  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
nerrons  debility,  and  his  derangement  is  snccessiblly  con. 
firmed,  manacle  him  down  for  twenty-fbor  hoars  in  the 
cabin  of  a  ship;  then,  ibr  a  whole  year,  shut  him  np 
ih>m  six  A.M.  to  eight  P.M.,  regardless  of  his  former 
habits,  in  a  room  fhll  of  strangers,  ranting,  noisy,  quar- 
relsome, re?olting  madmen;  gire  him  no  tonic  medi. 
does,  no  peculiar  treatment  or  attention,  leave  him  to  a 
nondescript  domestic,  now  brushing  his  clothes,  sweep- 
ing the  floors,  serving  at  table,  now  his  companion  out- 
•f-door%  now  his  bed-room  companion ;  now  throwing 
him  on  the  floor,  kneeling  on  him,  striking  him  under 
all  these  distressing  and  perplexing  circumstances ;  debar 
him  from  all  conversation  with  his  superiors,  all  commu- 
nication with  his  friends^  all  insight  into  their  motires, 
•very  impression  of  sane  and  well-behaved  society !  sur- 
prise  him  on  all  occasions,  never  leave  off  harassing  him 
night  or  day,  or  at  meals ;  whether  yon  bleed  him  to 
death,  or  cut  his  hair,  shew  the  same  utter  contempt  for 
his  will  or  inclination ;  do  all  in  your  power  to  crush 
«tery  germ  of  self-respect  that  may  yet  remain,  or  rise 
up  in  his  bosom ;  manacle  hitn  as  yon  would  a  felon ; 
expose  him  to  ridicule,  and  give  him  no  opportnnitf  of 
retirement  or  self-reflection;  and  what  are  you  to  ex- 
pect ?  And  whose  agents  are  you — those  of  God  or  of 
Satan  ?  And  what  good  can  you  reasonably  dare  to  ex- 
pect f  and  whose  profit  is  really  intended  ? 

Gentlemen  of  England,  the  system  I  have  described  is 
not  only  the  system  of  Englishmen,  it  is  the  diagrace  of 

English  surgeons,  of  English  physicians 

Be  assured,  whoever  ye  are,  who  have  to  deal  with  child- 
ren or  lunatics,  if  you  are  not  looking  after  them  your, 
aelres,  you  are  not  respecting  them.  The  doctors  know 
that,  and  take  advantage  of  it,  to  construe  your  disrespect 
into  worse  even  than  it  is.  Their  servants  take  advan- 
tage of  it  Bystanders  draw  false  conclusions  from  it, 
much  more  the  poor  object  of  it.  His  nature  resents  it, 
though  he  is  not  always  aware  of  anything  but  his  delu. 
sions ;  and  his  delusions  contending  with  his  feelings  for 

the  mastery  over  him,  make  him  a  madman 

I  am  sure  that  no  lunatic  who  has  undergone  the  trials  I 
describe,  can  meet  his  fhmily  on  terms  of  cordiality,  but 
through  practising  dissimulation,  or  through  being  a 
aimpleton.  At  this  distance  of  time,  I  cannot  forgive  my 
lamily  the  guilt  they  incurred  by  their  abandonment  of 
me.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  find  any  argument  which  will 
justify  me  in  doing  so  :  I  dare  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do 
00.  But  If,  haply,  perfection  requires  this  moral  excel- 
lence, by  what  happy  fbrtune  are  you  entitled  to  look  for 
it  in  the  inmates  of  a  lunatic  asylum  ? 

I  have  complained  that  the  behaviour  adopted  towards 
me,  was  calculated  to  humour  the  state  of  mind  I  was 
then  in,  not  to  correct  The  servant,  for  Instance,  whom 
I  used  to  call  Jesus,  and  Herminet  Herbert,  ran  with 
me,  jumped,  joked,  walked  arm  in  arm  i^ith  me,  rattled 
the  spoons  in  my  face  as  he  put  them  into  the  cupboard, 
pulled  me  by  the  nose,  &c.  &c  If  I  was  not  insensible 
to  the  impropriety  of  this  familiarity,  at  least,  I  could 
not  express  my  sense  of  it.  But  it  will  be  evident,  this 
was  not  the  way  to  correct  a  gentleman*s  diseased  mind. 
•  ...  I  observed  the  joke  ceased  whenever  the  do. 
mestic  had  had  enough  of  it  The  lunatic's  presence  of 
mind  and  tranquillity  might  be  broken  in  upon,  but  not 
•0  the  keeper's.  There  was  but  one  step  from  joking 
with  them  to  violence  and  objurgation.  Later  in  the 
year,  a  young  handsome  lad  used  to  invite  me  to  box 
with  him  every  evening  in  my  bed-room.  striking  me  in 
■port  a  few  blows :  at  length,  I  expressed  a  kind  of  awk. 
ward  resentment  at  it.    I  have  perhaps  written  enough 

on  this  subject A  lunatic  appears  insen- 

alble,  but  his  ii,  perhaps,  the  most  alive  of  any  mind  to 
lidicole^  and  to  the  contemptibleness  of  hii  itate. 


As  M^  Perdval  be^fin  to  teeavw,  Hke  AMiy 
A  mail,  even  while  deranged,  he  becatte  hmoMy 
aensitive  to  the  obaervation  of  atrangera;  and 
trying  to  aroid  their  gaze^  he  would  aay  to  hhn- 
aelf:— 

Then  the  phyddan  is  unconidoiis  that  we  baTo  any 
feeling,  and  is  mistaken  in  hia  system*  I  felt  the  h<9e- 
lessness  of  my  situation,  at  the  same  time  that  I  saw  how 
necessary  seclusion  was  for  my  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind,  to  preserve  me  from  acts  of  folly. 

From  what  I  state,  it  will  be  obvions  how  improper 
for  many  patients  any  exposure,  or  any  condnct  likdy 
to  draw  attention  on  them  in  particular,  most  be.  Nature 
tells  a  man,  who  has  any  great  grief,  to  be  for  a  time 
secluded.  Nature  makes  a  man,  sensible  of  any  great 
inflrmity,  seek  retirement,  still  more  under  sneh  an  awfnl 
infliction  as  insanity,  when  from  the  proud  station  of  a 
reasonable  bdng,  he  is  degraded  bdow  the  beasts  of  the 
fleld :  fallen  from  his  throne;  bereft  of  his  dominion. 
Nature,  however,  comes  not  into  any  part  of  the  doctor*s 
plans,  but  self-interett  He  does  not  connder  what  is  the 
sanest  treatment  for  the  sufferers,  but  what  will  attract 
most  customers.  They  see  the  patients  apparently  un- 
conscious to  the  shame  of  thdr  situation ;  and  that  con- 
duct, which  really  proceeds  from  an  unacknowledged 
sense  of  it,  they  look  upon  ai  a  sign  of  the  spedfic  dis- 
ease they  labour  under.  They  aot  then  aeeordiag  to 
that  they  find,  instead  of  reflecting  that  want  of  aense  is 
probably  part  of  the  disease,  and  that  it  is  their  doty  to 
restore  a  sense  of  propriety  by  more  regard  on  thdr  part, 
not  to  harden  the  fbdings  by  constant  exposure.  .  .  . 
When  1  began  to  make  remonstrancea  with  my  family, 
I  complained  of  the  absurdity  of  thdr  having  allowed  me 
to  be  exposed  in  this  manner,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
professed  object  of  my  being  detained  so  fisr  from  home, 
was  the  desire  pretended  for  my  retirement,  to  save  «f 
fedings  in  not  meeting  my  friends.  •  .  .  When  the 
propriety  of  my  being  in  retirement  was  agmio  recurred 
to  as  an  argument,  to  prevent  my  confinement  in  Lon- 
don, or  in  a  neighbourhood  where  I  hoped  to  meet  tboae 
who  would  truly  befriend  me,  dnce  my  relations,  on 
pretence  of  duty,  delicacy,  or  decency,  abandoned  me  to 
the  malice  and  economy  of  the  doctor,  1  replied,  that 
such  an  argument  was  sheer  mockery ;  that  not  m  jf  pride^ 
not  my  delicacy,  not  my  modesty  were  being  consulted, 
not  my  care  for  privacy,  but  my  family*  t  deHre  to  Mde 
me;  for  otherwise  they  would  make  my  privacy  efliectoal 
by  pladng  me  in  a  private  family  as  I  required ;  and 
whether  was  it  better  to  have  my  grieft  and  infindtin 
exposed  to  friends  who  would  enter  into  my  fedings, 
respect,  pity,  and  protect  me,  or  to  the  strange  tenantry, 
strange  household,  stranjie  patients,  and  strange  vidtors 
of  a  doctor  perf^tly  unknown  to  me,  except  tliroitgh  liii 
stupid  inhumanity. 

These  are  long  extracta.  It  would  wrong  the 
subject  to  which  they  invite  attention,  to  aupprees 
or  abridge  them. 

Mr  Percival  finally  made  it  a  requeat  to  his 
family  that  Dr  Fox  should  permit  him  to  walk 
in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  he  waa  not  liable 
to  be  gazed  at  by  strangers.  This  waa  permitted ; 
and  his  mother  requested  that,  after  hta  per- 
sonal freedom  had  been  restored^  he  night  be 
allowed  also  to  work  in  the  garden.  Later  in  the 
year  he  was  employed,  along  with  other  two  gentle- 
men and  a  keeper,  in  cutting  a  path  in  the  ahrub- 
bery,  and  entrusted  with  a  mattock  and  a  spade. 
While  at  work,  a  troop  of  the  dragoona  called  ia 
to  quell  the  Bristol  riots,  passed,  exercidng 
their  horses  on  the  road.  The  sight,  and  the 
oaths  of  the  soldiers,  excited  him  to  tears  and 
psalm-sin^ng.  "  The  sweet  bells  yet  jangled  f 
but  he  waa  faat  recovering,  and  #a8  eteiii 
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to  tiM  jokM  of  ilia  keepan  at  hif  azpanie  and 
hia  ganaral  ooBdaet  waa  baoaming  rationaL 

O^a  dajr,  at  this  tima,  ha  mat  a  doctor,  nho 
had  hlad  him  in  tha  tamporal  artarj,  undar  cir- 
cumatanoaa  of  restraint  and  yiolenca,  which  ha 
ramambarad  and  raaantad.  Soma  of  tha  cpirilo 
whiaparad  him  to  attadc  tha  doctor,  bat  othar 
impulias  prompted  him  to  forgive ;  and  these  pre- 
Tailed.  He  shook  hands  with  him,  saying,  **0 
air,  I  have  been  in  a  draanw^a  fearful  dream— 
bnt  it  ia  gone  now !" 

Mr  Perciral  girea  an  account  of  the  chief  com. 
panions  of  hia  cakmity,  with  aingular  minnta- 
neas  and  graphic  power.  Our  readera  have,  we 
imagine,  never  before  had  so  close  and  true  a 
view  of  tha  interior  of  a  lunatic  asylum  presented 
to  them,  but  we  cannot  venture  upon  the  group. 
Yet  we  may  remark  that  if  epileptic  and  nervous 
patients,  through  sympathy  and  imitation,  affect 
each  other,  the  insane,  in  all  the  varying  stages 
and  modifications  of  mental  distemper,  are  surely 
equally  liable  to  such  inflnences ;  and  hence  a 
strong  argument  is  derived  against  their  inti- 
mate  association,  especially  while  idleness  in- 
duces them  to  watch  and  imitate  each  others  ac 
tions  and  words. 

Mr  Percival  reasons  upon  the  absurdity  of  a 
system  of  treatment  which  drives  men,  in  self- 
defence,  to  conduct  which  looks  like  insanity  ; 
and  inquires  pertinently  enough— « 

Do  yon  expect  from  him,  from  him  whom  yoa  confine 
aspi'uely  fbr  hit  wesknees  and  deficiency,  an  example  of 
fortitude^  a  pattern  of  eelf^enial,  perhapt  not  to  be  foand 
in  the  annals  of  human  nature  ?  By  reason  of  your  own 
conduct,  your  judgment  if  honest  and  scrupulous  mutt 
be  in  ambiguity ;  &t  you  can  nerer  tell  if  the  patiences 
occfutricities  are  the  lymptoms  of  his  disorder,  or  the 
retult  of  antipathy  to  the  new  oircumstanoes  in  which 
you  hare  plaoed  him. 

To  prefer  walking  out  in  a  cold  drisEling 
rain»  as  one  patient  did,  to  sitting  by  a  warm 
fire^side,  may,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  look 
like  madness ;  yet  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
sanest  man  would  be  driven  to  such  a  resource, 
to  escape  from  his  noisy  lunatic  companions  into 
aolitttde  and  paacab  Further,  Mr  Percival  re- 
marks, with  some  truth— 

To  halloo^  to  bawl,  to  romp,  to  play  the  ibol,  ars^  in 
ordinary  lift,  signs  of  irregularity ;  but  they  become  n$* 
oet$ar$  to  men  placed  in  our  position,  to  disguise  or 
drown  ftelings  fbr  which  we  have  no  relief;  too  great 
fot  expressiou,  too  sacred  ibr  the  prying  eye  of  Impertin- 
ent|  impudent^  and  malevolent  curiosity.  /  wUi  be  beund 
to  Mjf,  thai  the  greatest  part  qfihtvioletioe  that  oeeurt  in 
iunatie  aaylttmt,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  conduct  t(f  those 
who  are  dealing  with  the  disease^  not  to  the  disease  itself; 
and  that  tluit  behaviour  which  is  usually  pointed  out  by  the 
doctor  to  the  visitors,  as  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint 
for  which  the  patient  is  confined,  is  generally  more  or 
less  a  reasonable,  and  certainly  a  natural  result,  of  that 
confinement^  and  its  particular  refinemeati  ia  cruelty; 
for  all  have  their  select  and  ezquisits  moral  and  mental, 
if  not  bodily,  tortnrss. 

Mr  Percival  complains  that  the  patients  had 
no  place  in  which  to  place  their  bociis  and  other 
affecta»  not  ao  much  as  a  single  drawer,  with  a 
key  to  it,  not  even  what  boya  have  at  aohoal ; 
and  ha  repeatedly  condemns  the  magistiiiia  for 
the  eardeas  indifference  with  which  they  per« 
font  tha  duty  af  viaitation  and  examination  in 


madhonaes,  remarking  that  if  ^ey  plead  that 
they  walk  by  the  statute,  then  must  there  be 
another  statute  that  will  aid  humanity. 

The  case  of  one  unfortunate  gentleman  is  re- 
lated, who  seemed  to  have  been  so  much  in 
possession  of  his  intellects^  that  qne  feels  sur- 
prise why  he  remained  longer  in  the  asylum. 
We  have  noticed  the  disappointment  and  ex. 
asperation  which  followed  Mr  Perdval's  attempts 
at  correspondence  wiih  his  family.  One  of  hia 
brothers  had  visited  him  in  the  mean  time,  and 
certainly  appearances  were  not  favourable.  Yet 
he  was  more  sane  than  he  appeared,  for  he  was 
now  scornful  and  full  of  resentment.  His 
mother,  whatever  were  her  tenderness  and 
anxiety,  and  they  appear  to  have  been  great 
and  incessant,  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  the  doctors  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  patient  having  a  private  apartment,  so  he 
became  desperate  about  this  time,  struck  at  the 
servants,  and  vowed  to  murder  some  one  of  them 
if  he  was  not  removed  from  that  madhouse  ere 
three  months  were  out.  It  was  evidently  no 
longer  a  place  for  him.  Admitting  that  his 
complaints  were  often  frivolous,  the  petty  in- 
sults and  indignities  he  received  wore  to  him  the 
real  character  of  serious  evils.  While  in  the 
most  exasperated  state  of  mind,  he  again  wrote, 
probably  more  coherently  than  before,  and  de- 
tailed some  of  the  personal  indignities  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected. 

This  sad  tale  now  hastens  to  a  conclusion. 
When  the  magistratea  visited  the  asylum,  he 
appealed  to  them,  and  was  gently  put  off  as  a 
lunatic  He  complains  that  not  one  of  them 
had  the  humanity  or  delicacy  to  listen  to  hia 
statements  in  private. 

I  had  to  speak  in  presence  of  nine  or  tea  magistrates, 
servants,  and  doctors.  None  had  the  delicacy  to  with- 
draw, no  one  had  the  gentlenianly  feeling  to  desire  to 
see  me  in  private.  They  stared  with  impudent  and  un- 
meaning curiosity.  Nay,  I  have  one  exception  to  make. 
Captain  W.,  confined  like  me  as  a  lunatic,  left  the  room; 
he  afterwards  apologised  to  me  for  being  in  it,  saying,  ho 
was  unaware  of  what  I  was  going  to  speak  about,  but 
that  the  moment  he  heard  me  he  retired.  I  thanked  him, 
and  told  him  that  I  should  have  been  glad,  amongst  so 
many  unfeeling,  stupid,  and  suspicious  judges,  to  have 
had  one  hones^  clever,  and  gentlemanly  witnen  to  my 
complaints  and  demeanour. 

There  was  certainly  both  method  and  good 
sense  in  the  measures  he  now  took  for  his  eman. 
cipation#  and  also  to  be  revenged  on  his  physician, 
for  he  openly  avows  the  desire  of  revenge. 

In  order  to  succeed,  I  desired  first  legal  assistance  to 
set  forth  my  case  and  to  save  my  rights ;  secondly,  to  be 
taken  to  London  to  be  for  a  short  time  under  the  care  of 
a  surgeon  who  had  known  me  from  a  child,  that  he, 
witnessing  my  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  hearing  my 
complaints,  might  be  able  to  argue  and  to  give  evidence 
concerning  the  necessity  of  requMng  me  to  use  the  cold 
bath,  at  that  inclement  season,  the  propriety  of  using 
force  considering  the  degree  of  understanding  I  was  re- 
sloied  to^  uid  the  danger  to  my  health  of  body  from  the 
shock  aiMl  eold,  and  to  my  mind  ftom  tha  needless  ex- 
citement.    These  requests  were  denied 

To  his  mother,  he  wrote  in  this  strain  :-— 

Though  I  knew  I  was  still  lunatic,  yet  I  iinew,  too,  from 
sad  experience,  that  I  was  capable  of  tdung  care  of  myself 
in  a  more  reasonable  manner  than  the  wretched  physicians 
she  confided  in;  that  I  was  not  a  Iunatie  insspable  of  con. 
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tr»UiBf  myielf)  altbongh  I  fttt  fo  Mnlble  of  mj  Mdi  of 
obterration,  that  I  would  not  accept  my  libertj  if  it 
were  gi?en  to  me,  bat  afaoold  place  myaelf  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  some  one  I  could  rely  upon ;  but  that 
if  the  insisted  on  placing  me  where,  under  pretence  of 
obeervition,  I  should  be  defoncelMS,  open  to  violence, 
impertinent  intesion,  imielicate  treatment,  and  deprtred 
of  tranquillity,y>eace,  xtt,  and  security,  1  should  claim 
my  freedom,  thdiigh  lu&ilic,  as  one  not  mischievous,  and 
hold  her  responsible  formy  future  detention.  In  taking 
this  resolution,  1  was  actuate^lso  by  the  desire  of  con. 
vindng  the  consciences  of  mflbother  and  of  my  ftmily, 
to  see  the  iin  they  had  been  3lty  of.        •        •        • 

I  might  as  well  have  appealed  to  the  winds.  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  my  elder  brother  and  his  wifB,  canting 
about  submission,  patience,  and  the  Holy  Spirit;  to 
which  I  replied  in  mockery  and  disdain.  I  knew  that 
my  patience  had  been  proved  in  a  ire  they  could  not 
have  stood  under  for  a  moestnt ;  that  it  had  not  given 
way  until  they  had  neglected  my  representations,  and 
made  me  desperate ;  and  they  talked  to  me  of  patience, 
ignorant  of  Heta  and  circumstances,  whose  business  it 
was  to  have  humbled  themselves,  and  to  have  applied 
patiently  lor  information  to  me.  .  They  wrote  to  me  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  by  whoss  conduct  I  was  drifen 
well  nigh,  and  at  last  altogether  to  blaspheme  the  holy 
name  of  God,  and  to  doubt  his  Providence.  They  talked 
to  me  of  my  Heavenly  Father's  will,  who  if  they  had 
allowed  their  stubborn  stupidity,  and  hypocritical  reli- 
ance on  the  doctor  to  have  been  pierced  by  one  cry  of 
agony,  ought  to  have  known  that  they  were  already 
guilty  before  my  Heavenly  Father  of  that  perverse  will 
by  which  1  was  abandoned,  through  which  I  was 
destroyed,  and  wander  about  the  ruin  of  what  I  was, 
and  to  which.  I  was  still  compelled  to  address  threats, 
argument,  and  representation.  Another  wrote  to  me^ 
actually  defending  the  doctor  in  opening  my  letters,  tak- 
ing the  part  of  my  enemy,  and  reasoning  against  me.  I 
was  ao  disgusted  at  his  indelicacy  and  presumption;  for 
he  always  wrote  to  me  as  if  Ad  knew  what  lunacy  was, 
not  I  who  had  endured  it,  therein  proving  the  stubborn 
and  innate  lunacy  of  human  nature,  rushing  to  give  an 
opinion  where  pothiog  is  knowa  to  found  a  light  opinion 
upon ;  that  I  wrote  on  the  note  a  few  laconic  lines  to 
say,  that  I  returned  him  his  note,  and  that  vntil  he 
changed  his  mind  and  expressed  his  sorrow  to  me  for 
having  written  it,  I  could  not  have  any  communion  of 
■pifit  with  him,  and  therefore  desired  not  to  speak  with 
him. 

When,  indeed,  I  desired  my  correspondence  to  be  re^ 
apected,  it  was  fiom  fteliogs  of  delicacy  towards  my 
fiunily,  as  much  as  to  myself.  But  I  met  with  no  delU 
cacy  in  return.  I  wonder  at  their  insensibility,  how 
that  intelligent  and  sensitive  aouls  can  become  so  be- 
iotted. 

Tbig  is  strong  language,  dictnted  by  bitter  and 
wrathful  passidns  and  vehement  indignation,  with 
which,  nevertheless,  the  reader  must  in  some  sort 
sympathize.  Sometimes  Mr  P.  employsmoreintem- 
perate  language ;  and  he  may  not,  any  more  than 
the  calmest  and  wisest  of  mankind,  be  the  fittest 


judge  in  his  own  ctoie,  but  at  all  6v«ita  we  MA 
him  to  be  a  fitter  eatponent  of  the  feeUaga  of  a 
lunatic,  than  any  physician  who  ercr  ohawred  or 
wrote,  unaided  by  personal  experience  of  what 
a  distempered  mind  really  is.  Here  is  a  man  of 
evident  talent,  able  to  say^— ^'  TIras  I  feU;  aneh 
was  the  effect  upon  wy  mind  of  the  oonduet  of 
those  around  me,  who  treated  me,  at  bast,  aa  a 
stock  or  a  stone."  The  formidable  fact  remaias, 
that,  under  the  alleged  mistreatment,  ha  re- 
covered. He  asserts,  that  it  was  in  spile  of  it  that 
his  constitution  triumphed  orer  the  distemper; 
and  it  is  singular  that,  when  he  took  his  depart- 
ure, one  of  his  medical  attendants  ^Mumnced 
him  incurable. 

My  constitution  triumphed  emx  riot  aed  sevwity, 
where  peace  and  indulgence  were  required  ;  and  my 
mind,  by  its  own  efforts,  shook  off  the  appalling  chains 
of  delusion:  theee  wise,  clever,  at  least  cunning  men, 
heaped  every  obstacle  in  my  way  to  health,  in  my  retnis 
to  sound  society.  Climbing  out  of  the  well  into  which 
they  had  thrown  me^  the  stones  leU  down  upon  rais^ 
wounding  and  crushing  me  in  my  advance,  or  horiiag 
me  again  to  the  bottom. 

The  clergymen  of  the  established  church  ought  to  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  mental  wants  and  infirmities 
of  the  deranged  members  of  their  communion,  and  the 
two  offices  of  physician  to  the  body  and  physician  lo  the 
soul,  distinct  in  nature,  should  be  equally  rsipected. 
Sovereigns  in  this  country,  their  ministers,  and  the  people^ 
have  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime  in  neglecting  this  im- 
portant distinction,  and  the  hierarchy  have  betrayed  their 
office.  Yet  who  can  wonder  at  that,  who  knows  how 
they  are  appointed  ? 

We  must  draw  to  a  close  with  this  singular 
case,  and  more  remarkable  narrative.  We  have 
treated  it  more  at  length  than  is  our  custom  with 
topics  of  so  grave  a  nature,  but  the  original  work 
is  not  likely  to  get  into  many  hands;  and  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  deoide  whether,  at  this  existing 
crisis  In  the  religious  world,  an  ezpositien  of 
the  species  of  infatuation  and  wild  fanaticism, 
which  was,  if  not  the  original,  yet  certainly  the 
exciting  cause  of  Mr  Perdral's  frenzy,  be  not  as 
important,  as  his  remarkable  contribution  to  the 
existing  scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
moral  treatment  of  mental  derangement.  Errors 
he  has  undoubtedly  exposed  in  the  existing  sya- 
tem,  which  seems  based  upon  the  entire  anni. 
hilation  of  the  mental  and  even  the  sentient 
nature  and  powers  of  the  patient ;  which  aeema 
to  assume  that  the  maniac  is  merely  so  much  ani- 
mated brute  matter,  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
set  agoing  afresh  by  the  plastic  hand  of  the  phy- 
sioian« 
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THE  ANNUALS  FOR  1840. 
Th«  first  covey  of  the  annuals  has  taken  wing ;  but 
as  we  wish  to  allow  all  of  them  the  advantage  of  a  fhir 
start,  we  -deftr  our  customary  notice  till  next  month. 
The  most  novel  circumstance  that  has  yet  transpired 
about  them  is,  that  Mrs  Howitt  succeeds  Miss  Landon 
as  editor  of  the  «  Drawing-Room  Scrap  Book.**  Fiyh^ 
Bil4  9oos  have  corns  fpr|h  ii|  gresi  fant^ 


SERIAL  WORKS. 
A  new  worlc  is  added  to  the  multitude  whidi  proodsss 
to  surpass  most  of  them  in  interest  and  ontartainnMBt. 
It  is  entitled  the  '<  Sneyclopedia  of  Rural  Spona**— a 
title  not  sufficieatly  oomprebeasive  for  the  design  whidi 
extends  to  all  ages  and  nations.  The  author  is  D.  P. 
Blaine,  who  is  not  new. to  the  public  in  thia  walk  of 
Ulsiatork    The  <' History  of  Fi^  Sports"  is  to  bee 
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plete4iat«ttytrte.  It  Uoo^ofulyiUnitratodwlUi  spirited 
and  chiineteristic  wood-cngmfinff.  It  cemUncs  na- 
twal  hittoiy  with  tha  cfaaae ;  and  disf lays  a  ratt  foad 
of  icadingr  i^nd  wealth  of  material  The  only  ohjeetioa 
that  can  he  brooght  to  the  work  is  a  rather  email  type. 
Yarrelfi  Britiih  Birds. 

The  last  part  we  have  seen  is  devoted  to  rooks,  jack- 
dawsy  magpiesy  and  their  congeners  ;  birds  about  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  tell  in  the  way  pf  delightful  gos- 
aip.    The  engravings  are  as  elegant  as  ever. 

jRom'«  new  General  Biographical  Dictionary, 

A  second  Part  has  appeared.  As  the  notleee  are  gene- 
rally, fiom  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  plan,  very 
briof,  we  consider  that  the  value  of  the  Dictionary  might 
he  greatly  improved  by  occasionally  referring  the  reader 
to  more  copious  sources  of  information.  This  applies 
chiofly  to  the  biography  of  learned  or  eminent  foreigners, 
aa  the  notices  of  the  English  worthies  are  pretty  full. 
Paul  Periioinkle, 

This  is  a  lively  hustling  tale  of  the  sea,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Boa  school,  appearing  in  Numbers,  and  illus- 
trated with  humorouii  designs— the  pen  being  no  longer 
able  to  stand,  it  would  appear,  without  the  support  of  the 
pencil.  It  is  by  the  author  of  «  Cavendish.*' 
Heads  of  the  People. 

The  Head  of  tho  Heads  announces  a  new  series.  This 
eaudndes  with  undiminished  vigour  and  spirit,  with  a 
paper  on  the  Printsr^t  Devil,  a  functionary  of  old  stand- 
ing and  great  repute  in  the  world  of  letters.  The  sketch 
la  written  by  Jerrold  in  his  happiest  vein. 
Life  of  Nelson. 

A  part  or  half  yolume  of  a  reprint  of  Clarke  and 
Macarthor^  ^  Lift  of  Nelson,**  lavishly  adorned  with 
naval  portraits,  has  been  published  by  the  Messrs  Fishery 
exactly  in  the  style  of  their  ^  Life  of  Wellington.** 

The  Voluntary  System. 

This  is  n  Prize  Bssay,  written  in  reply  to  Dr  Chal- 
mers* late  Agitation  Lectures  on  Church  £stablishmenu. 
The  auttior  is  the  Rev.  Joseph  Angua^  the  pastor  of 
a  Dissenting  congregation  in  London.  The  prise^  of 
one  hundred  guineas,  was  offnred  by  The  Protesunt  So- 
ciety for  the  Protection  of  Religious  liberty,  and  was 
adjudged  to  the  author  of  this  treatise  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Baffles,  the  Rev.  Dr  Pye  Smith,  and  William  Tooke, 
Bag,     a  sufficient  proo^  we  conceive,  of  its  merits. 

From  the  notes  and  illustrations  appended,  we  learn 
that  the  number  of  what  are  called  Protestant  Dissenting 
chapels  in.  England  and  Wales  is  about  7)^00 ;  but  if 
those  of  Catholics,  Jews,  Quakers,  and  Unitarians  be 
included,  then  the  number  is  8,700,  attended  by  at  least 
three  millions  of  persons.  The  money  raised,  voluntarily^ 
fyt  the  support  of  the  Dissenting  clergy,  averaging  their 
salaries  at  £120  a-year  each,  is  about  a  million ;  but 
the  average  of  £120  is  probably  too  low— certainly  it 
woo2d  he  much  too  low  if  applied  even  to  poor  Scotland. 
This  is  independently  of  what  is  spent  in  building  and 
xepairing  chapels,  &c.  The  Dissenting  body  raise  up- 
wards of  another  million  yearly  for  missions,  schools^ 
Bible  societies,  and  benevolent  institutions.  They  pay 
ftom  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  a-year  for  the  education 
of  Uieir  ministers.  The  Quakera— a  small  body  numeri- 
cally-.-are  compelled  to  pay  £14,000  a-year  to  the  State 
Church— are  *<  spoiled  of  their  goods**  aunuaUy  to  that 
amonat.  The  sums  which  the  Dissenters  must  pay  to  the 
Chnrch— the  **  millions*'  paid  would,  as  here  stated,  soon 
forer  the  whole  comtry  with  meetingai    We  most  glean 


asampleof  the  E«ay»  though  It ahoold only  be  a  btieC 
and  mntilated  one  u— 

Every  cooatry  in  Ennpe  haa  had  its  Puritans  asen 
bearing  acloeeresemblance  to  the  early  Christians — againsl 
whom  the  malice  of  the  populace  has  been  directed,  by  the 
same  arts  of  calumny  and  detraction,  and,  in  all  instances, 
by  the  same  church,  the  endowed.  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  have  been  alike  guilty. 
Once  vest  them  with  State  power,  and,  in  selfidefenca, 
they  become  «  Papists,**  and,  if  possible,  crush  every 
opposite  sect  If  they  have  influence  with  the  legisla- 
ture, and  if  the  minds  of  men  be  *«  sleeping,**  they  impel  it 
to  persecute ;  or,  if  that  expedient  fail  them,  they  try  to 
stir  up  the  popular  mind  by  contrivance  and  management 
—a  kind  of  persecution  more  serious,  as  it  cripples  the 
usefulness  of  the  sufferers  without  awakening  on  their 
side  the  sympathies  of  the  virtuoua 

This  animosity  of  the  endowed  we  reckon  among  the 
eteentiah  of  an  establishment,  because  its  causea  are 
permanent.  The  interests  of  the  favourite  sect,  and  the 
interesu  of  the  dissenter  are  ever  oppoeed.  That  each 
man  is  bound  to  exercise  his  judgment  in  matters  of  re. 
ligion,  and  to  acknowledge  no  other  gwde  ;  that  the 
emolumenU  of  Christiau  ministers  should  be  confined  to 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people ;  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State  is  not  necessarily  the  religion  of  the 
subject — are  maxims  so  obviously  consistent  with  reason 
and  Scripture,  so  clearly  involved  in .  dissent,  and  so 
grossly  violated  by  the  existent  system,  that  it  cannot  be 
but  feared  «  The  Church**  will  vanish  before  them.  Wnder 
these  circumstances,  the  worth  and  the  devotedness  of 
Dissenters  serve  only  (we  speak  of  tendencies)  to  make 
them  more  hated,  because  more  formidable.  Had  they 
been  immoral  only..PapisU  in  sentiment,  AthieeU  in 
practice— they  might  still  have  been  regarded  as  the 
sons  of  the  Church;  but  now  they  are  "worse  than 
heathens.**  Their  dissent  U  a  crime  that  must  be  aban- 
doned before  it  can  be  forgiven. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  throughout  we  have  looked  upon 
Esublishments,  not  so  much  as  they  are,  but  aa  they 
might  be,  if  human  nature  were  perfect,  power  never 
abused,  injustice  never  resisted;  and,  even  under  this 
form,  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  eminently  anti- 
Christian  and  unjust.  Bypafronirin^onesector  opinion, 
they  punUh  all  others.  They  compel  aU  to  contribute, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  o|^niona  of  the  endowed, 
money  and  influence;  while  they  deny  to  the  Disaenter, 
who  believes  his  own  faith  to  be  the  fiUth  of  the  Bible, 
all  share  in  them.  In  luly  the  penalty  of  dissent  is  pro, 
scription  or  imprisonment ;  in  Spain  it  is  banishment 
or  death ;  in  England  it  is  loss  of  influence^  of  property, 
of  character  ;  in  all,  men  are  punidied  for  doing  as  God 
has  commanded—searching  the  Scriptures,  and  judging 
for  themselves — for  exercising  one  of  the  most  sacred 
prerogatives  of  our  nature ;  a  prerogative  which  it  is  both 
impiety  and  injustice  to  invade. 

Following  out  this  line  of  argument,  the  essayist  shewi 
that  the  influence  of  State  churches  ia  always  unfavour- 
able to  the  liberiiet  of  the  People ;  that  under  tyrannical 
governments  dissent  is  almost  wholly  unknown,  and 
that  in  our  own  country  the  clergy  have  ever  been  the 
enemies  of  freedom_tbat  High  Church  ia  the  epithet 
applied  to  arbitrary  maxims  of  State  policy ;  and,  lasUy 
that  Guiaot  has  lately  declared  that  unless  CathoUcism  is 
established  in  Prance,  the  throne  of  the  barricades,  the 
«  semi-despotism'*  of  LouU  PhUlppe,  U  insecure;  '^No 
Bishop,  no  King,'*  is  indeed  an  old  maxim.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  State  churches,  also  fosters  the  spirit  of  rebeU 
lion;  for  if  Government  be  agiinst  its  snljects,  it  must 
be  expected  that  the  subjects  will  be  against  the  Govern, 
ment.  Our  author,  after  shewing  the  immense  evil  whidi 
the  violaUon  of  the  principles  of  tderatlon,  or  of  full  re- 
ligious equaUty,  has  inflicted  upon  ChristUn  countriea, 
and  upon  mankind,  by  bloody  wars  and  persecutions,  pro- 
ceeds to  shew  the  injurious  efltets  of  established  or  domi- 
nating sects  to  ChriatianUy ;  and  thm  to  the  lerutattoo  of 
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the  ipedfil  arfuBMiiti  of  Dr  Ch&lmen^  Mr  GUditone,  and 
the  o(her  modem  adrocates  of  EitabUshmenti*  HU  raa. 
loniDf  if  throufhoiit  eloee  and  lucid-^a  great  adtantaga 
which  he  pOMenes  orer  aome  of  hia  rerbose  and  neound- 
ing  opponents. 

A  Monudtft  Meehanioi*  Irutitutiont. 

Thia  Tolome  ia  pnbliihed  nnder  the  saperintendenoe  of 
the  Society  fbr  the  Diffoiion  of  Useful  knowledge.  It 
ireats  of  thoee  inhjeeta  meet  important  to  the  snccessfiil 
establishment  and  prosperity  of  Mechanics*  Institutions. 
It  oommencea  with  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  these 
vsefol  associationa,  and  deals  at  large  with  their  rarions 
objects,  internal  regulations,  and  economy.  Rules  fbr 
goyemment,  outlines  of  lectures,  and  a  catalogue  of 
books  (which  we  fully  agree  with  the  noble  chairman  and 
the  secretary  in  thinking  a  yery  imperfect  one)  are  giyen, 
and  a  great  yariety  of  misoeUaneous  information,  and  yaln- 
able  hints  are  brought  together.  It  appears  the  leading  de- 
fect of  nearly  all  these  institutions,  that  but  a  imall  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  members  are  either  mechanics,  or 
operatiyes  of  any  class.  Their  main  body  appears  to  be 
shopmen  and  clerks.  But  it  is  good  to  haye  any  class  of 
young  men  brought  within  the  reach,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  knowledge,  and  in  the  way  of  forming  good 
habits. 

We^  for  many  concurring  reasons,  recommend  this 
book  to  the  attention  of  the  promoters  of  early  and  adult 
education.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  excellent 
intentions  of  those  who  put  it  forth ;  nor  yet  that  a  few 
months  of  wholesome  agitation,  personally  carried  on  by 
them  throughout  the  country,  would  do  more  to  farther 
their  object  than  all  the  yolumes  they  can  pot  forth. 
George  Fox,  John  Wesley,  John  Howard,  Thomas 
Clarkson,  nay  Mr  Owen  and  Mr  0*Connel1,  are  all  aware 
of  this  fact,  and  had  they  not  acted  npon  It  they  had 
neyer,  by  all  their  written  and  published  epistles,  founded 
sects  and  effiscted  grand  reforms.  The  parts  must  be 
more  strongly  moyed  before  they  will  respond  to  the 
central  body.  One  proof  is,  that  to  a  circular  addressed 
by  the  Society  to  the  yarious  Mechanics*  Institutions,  and 
similar  bodies  in  Great  Britain,  yery  few  answers  haye 
been  returned.  If  the  schoolmaster  would  be  greatly 
efftctiye,  the  schoolaiaster  must  come  abroad. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Morbid  Effects  of  the  Deft. 

ciency  of  Food,    By  Baron  Richard  Howard^ 

M.D. 

We  haye  here  a  powerful  if  indirect  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Corn-Laws;  and  the  taxes  on  meat, 
batter,  cheese,  ko^  Iec,  by  a  medical  practitioner  in 
Manchester,  and  physician  to  soma  of  its  charitable  in- 
atltutions.  No  possible  situation  could  aflbrd  the  medi- 
cal obseryer  on  the  eyil  consequences  of  deficient  food-> 
whether  moral,  physical^  or  intellectual— a  wider  field 
of  inyestigation.  Among  the  consequences  of  deficient 
food,  is  the  languor  and  final  decay  of  appetite.  Were 
the  gnawlnga  of  hunger  continued  to  be  experienced  with 
the  same  aeuteness  that  they  are  ftlt  upon  incidental  pri- 
yation,  by  those  who  are  at  all  times  well  fod,  Dr  Howard 
is  of  opinion  that  hanger  would  break  through  stona 
wan%  and  <^that  yiolations  of  the  law  would  be  much 
more  frequent,  during  periods  of  genenl  distress^  than 
they  are  now**'  The  amy  of  eyils  which  he  musters,  as 
the  consequence  of  deficiency  of  food  among  the  working 
daasea,  is  formidable  and  eyen  appalling  to  humanity. 
This  alone  ii  tha  direct  cause  of  many  disiaaei  t  and,  in 
particnlar,  of  naryous  diseases,  low  foyer,  infont  death^ 
I  taiio^  jliisaiei,  and  of  tht  death  of  old  people, 


and  of  poor  woman  nmnlng  their  ehBdnii  too  loif.  To 
deficiency  of  food  Dr  Howard  imputes  msch  of  the 
listlessness  and  torpor  of  the  mental  focultiea  remarked 
among  the  labouring  poor ;  Mid  tha  moral  efllecta  an 
equally  certain  and  deplonble*  The  ill-fod  man  ^  bcooaMS 
gloomy  and  dispirited ;  his  physical  exhaustion  ao  para- 
lyses the  energies  of  his  mind,  that  he  has  neither  the 
disposition  nor  the  power  to  make  an  effort  to  assist  him- 
self;  and  he  would  rather  doaa  away  hia  tiasa,  and 
perish,  than  reuse  himself  to  any  exrrtioQ.**  Dr  H. 
aptly  illustrates  the  depressing  influence  of  inadequate 
nutrition  on  the  mind  by  seyeral  paasages  from  Captain 
Franklin*s  namtiye.  Under  our  title  of^An  AMe 
Medical  Argument  for  the  Instant  Abolition  of  the  Con- 
Laws,**  we  commend  this  treatise  on  the  preyalence  of 
stanration  among  the  working  classes,  to  the  esfecial 
attention  of  legislators  and  landownem 

Everett's  Memoin  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  leaae. 

This  book  will  be  of  oonsidereble  interest  to  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists,  aasong  whom  Mr  Isaac,  a  nsan  of 
strong  character,  was  an  eminent  and  influential  preachei; 
It  giyee  coosidenble  insight  into  the  domeotle  life 
of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of  England.  With 
their  flocks,  the  Methodist  preadien  come  into  bmnc 
intimate  contact,  and  interfere  more  in  thair  personal  and 
priyate  affaire  than  any  clergy,  saye  tha  Romish  priests. 
Mr  Isaac  did  good  seryioe  at  one  period  in  patting  down, 
at  considerable  personal  risk,  a  seerst  assodatian  of  a 
dangerous  nature,  among  the  ooUiers.  They  were  c 
ized  into  «The  Brotherhood,'*  as  they  termed  it,  ( 
the  same  time  as  the  Luddites,  and  for  nearly  tha  same 
objects.  The  single  object  of  all  combinations  of  coUisn 
seems  a  rise  of  wages,  or  more  pay  and  leas  work.  It  b 
idle  to  describe  them  as  political.  But  though  Mr  Isaac 
acted  the  part  of  a  Boanerges  in  putting  down  their  unlaw- 
ful and  mischieyous  societies,  he  was  the  true  friend  of 
his  flock.  Once^  while  he  was  stationed  at  Leicester,  a 
season  of  great  commereial  depression  occurred,  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hall  and  Mr  Isaac  preached  and  made  ooUee- 
tions,  in  behalf  of  the  suflbrars^  throughout  the  winter. 
Trade  became  brisk  when  the  q»rinf  set  ia ;  and  tha  ana- 
ten  now  wished  the  men  who  had  been  starying  for  waat 
of  work  to  labour  night  and  day:  <*  No,**  said  Mr  Isaac 
to  the  men,  '<  twelve  houn  are  snflident  for  any  man  to 
work  ;  proceed  farther,  and  you  will  again  glut  tiia  ware- 
houses, and  your  masten  will  reduce  yoa  to  aeyaa  ahU- 
lings  a-week,  and  place  you  where  yon  were."  His 
sympathies  were  always  on  the  side  of  the  wrtkiag  maa^ 
though  his  opinions  were  sometimes  erroneous.  He  Im- 
agined...^ranga  delusion  l.-Uhat  the  ConwLaws  kaep  up 
wages.  Mr  Isaac  was,  notwithstanding^  a  man  af  atraag 
fiommonseaae,andofreughJohn-BuUiahhamoar»  Amaag 
his  antipathies  was  the  modem  system  of  fonale  ho«idia|w 
sdiool  edueation  for  the  middle  dassea.  ^  I  hay*  hat  a 
poor  opinion,*'  he  once  said  to  a  friend  at  SMMd,  «^or 
the  present  mode  of  educating  fomalea  ilfaihwaimflt^ 
receiyea  lessons  in  French,  music,  and  daadag,  at  aame 
^£60  a-year,  without  any  probability  whatarer  af  the 
said  accomplishments  being  rendered  ayailabla  «a  any 
future  advantage.  It  suits  neither  a  ridinar  yal  a  posr 
man*s  daughter  |— too  little  is  attained  feeqtieDtly  in  Ite 
former  dass,  and  too  mudi  ia  tha  latter.  Oh,  I  qalM 
forgot  |the  hearth-rug  and  tha  baU-repeat  HaU:«.year 
and  £20  spent  in  fobricating  heB^ropes !  I  laU  Ihei^ 
Friend  Welch,  for  half  tha  money,  I  coold  hay  as 
mach  rope  as  will  serra  Newgate  and  tha  Old  Bailey 
to  the  MUUniumr    Ansny  kte  mukj 
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Mr  iMie,  **  fh«  pofMiite  ditine,*^  had  one  with  the  pMrliii* 
cial  Phnnologliti,  when  trimnph  wai,  perhaps,  not  dUB- 
eolt.  He  teased  them  by  asking  where^  among  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  the  GoTernor,  the  Regulator,  Reason, 
wai  located  ?.««.and  aeoonnted  for  all  the  nonsense  of  the 
Kew  Science  ftt>m  Reason  haying  no  local  habitation, 
either  in  the  creed  or  on  the  sknll.  Though  not  with, 
ont  some  of  the  small  blemishes,  or  rather  distinctire 
marks  of  his  sect  and  calling,  Mr  Isaac  was  both  a  good 
and  an  able  man,  full  of  life  and  energy ;  possessing  and 
exercising  the  power  of  independent  thought  upon  most 
subjects. 

The  Heavenly  Doctrine, 

Charles  Louis  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  son  (sol- 
dlsant)  of  Louis  XVI.»  taking  the  hint  of  Oulzot,  has 
come  out  upon  the  world  in  the  character  of  the  founder 
of  a  new  faith  I  It  is  neither  that  of  St  Simon,  of  Baron 
Swedenborg^  nor  Joanna  Southoote ;  but  one  specially 
tcrealed  to  this  unfortunate  sdon  of  royalty,  who,  we 
suppose,  is  the  same  indiTidual  that  was  nearly  assassin- 
ated a  ftw  months  back,  though  he  seems  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  The  rerelation  of  "The  HeaTenly 
Doctrine**  was  made  to  the  Duke  by  three  Angels.  He 
put  a  rariety  of  questions  on  points  which  troubled 
him,  and  received  detailed  explanations  and  new  lights 
upon  the  whole  New  Testement,  in  a  series  of  friendly 
familiar  dialogues  with  the  said  angels.  The  reyelation 
is  literally  translated  from  the  French  of  the  Duke,  by 
one  of  the  disciples  of  <*The  Hearenly  Doctrine,*'  Charles 
d«  Copan.  We  ftar  the  angels  are  (doctrinally  at  least) 
not  quite  orthodox ;  and,  Indeed,  their  avowed  object  is 
*  to  expose  the  errors  and  impostures  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,*'  on  which  they  preach  some  clever  short  ser- 
mona.  The  angeli  seem  to  have  very  little  faith  in,  or 
respect  for,  the  revealed  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  | 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  Epistles  the  angels  give  a  new 
free  translation.^  This  divine  revelation  concludes 
with  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity  and  internal  church 
discipline  which  contains  some  excellent  provisions,  who- 
ever suggested  them.  Though  there  are  to  be  no  digni- 
taries in  «The  Catholic  Evangelical  Church" — the  only 
title  being  Pastor^-'Hs  affairs  are  to  be  administered  by 
n  supreme  Central  Council,  the  members  of  which  are 
to  receive  £.2,000  a-year  each  for  their  labours.  This  cu- 
noossummary  of  **  The  Heavenly  Doctrine'*^  is  subscribed 
bytwo  persons,  fbrmerly  Roman  Catholic  priests:  a  lawyer, 
ibnnerly  a  Catholic,  and  theDuke  himself,  as  <<  Protect- 
OR  OF  THE  Catholic  akb  Evavoelical  Church.*' 
It  is  right  to  say,  that  we  have  given  this  divine  revel- 
ation of  ^  The  Heavenly  Doctrine**  but  a  very  hasty  and 
cursory  perusal,  though  we  do  not  misrepresent  it.  The 
Duke  has  had  many  more  revelations^  Some  concerning 
the  future  state  of  the  aoul,  and  other  obscure  points ; 
but  his  interpreter  justly  thinks  that «  The  Beaverdy  Doc' 
irM^  should  take  precedence,  and  that  one  branch  of  the 
revelatkm  is  enongh  at  n  timew 
The  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  Family 
Library,  No  LXIX.    Tegg,  London. 

This  life  is  written  by  Mr  Hollings,  whose  memoir  of 
Gnstavus  Adolphus  lately  struck  us  much,  by  the  unex- 
pected liberality  and  enlightened  philosophy  with  which 
the  memoirs  of  a  military  hero  were  treated. 

The  memoirs  of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  statesman 
gre  comprehensive,  and  compiled  with  talent,  pains,  and 
judgment,  and  with  that  amiable  prepossession  for  the 
hero,  which  always  contributes  to  the  agreeableness,  if  not 
always  to  the  fidelity  of  biography.    This  is  altogether  a 


volume  which  mAy  well  lupply  the  plaoe  of  more  bulky 
and  ambitions  works. 

Memoirs  of  George  Fox,    ISmo.    Pp.  S23. 

Because,  as  we  presume,  the  remarkable  fbunder  of  the 
Quakers*  Society  never  attended  any  University,  and  knew 
not  a  word  of  Greek  or  Latin,  he  has  been  regarded  by 
nearly  every  writer  on  the  history  of  religious  sects  in 
this  country  as  far  beneath  Wesley  and  Whitefield.  At 
best  we  can  imagine  no  other  reason ;  for  in  original 
power  of  mind,  in  flaming  zeal,  and  indefatigable  energy, 
he  equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass  either  of  those  eminent 
men.  That  the  sect  which  he  fbunded  in  the  face  of  far 
greater  difficulties  than  those  with  which  the  first  Me- 
thodists had  to  contend,  has  not  become  much  more  nu- 
merous, we  take  to  be  owing  partly  to  the  strictness  of  its 
social  discipline,  but  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  want 
of  a  regular  and  paid  body  of  ministers.  The  experiment 
of  George  Pox  was  a  bold  one ;  but  the  world  was  not 
ripe  for  it,  nor  is  it  yet  ripe.  Quakerism  was  a  religion 
too  spiritualized  for  the  multitude.  It  was  the  antipodes 
of  Popery,  a  faith  without  a  ritual ;  or,  as  its  opponents 
have  falsely  said,  without  a  worship.  Hence  the  Society 
of  Friends,  though  always  a  highly  respectable  body,  has 
never  increased  its  numbers.  Nor  are  we  certain  but 
that  there  were  numerically  as  manyFriends,  and  Friends' 
meetings  towards  the  close  of  the  career  of  George  Fox,  as  at 
this  day.  It  is  a  small  sect,  and  uses  no  means  to  extend 
itself;  instead  of  which,  the  world  says  it  has  become 
apathetic  and  exclusive. 

This  memoir  of  Fox  is  not  by  any  means  a  perfect  work. 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  compiled  by  diflierent  writers, 
and  a  very  long  historical  preface  it  would  have  been  bet- . 
ter  to  have  abridged,  and  thrown  part  of  it  into  the  Life. 
The  Life  is  properly  an  analysis,  with  very  copious  extracta 
from  other  memoirs,  and  from  Fox's  diaries  and  narra- 
tives. Probably,  from  reverential  feelings,  the  writer  has 
withheld  nearly  everything  characteristic  of  the  early  years 
of  Fox's  ministry,  when  his  enthusiasm  often  took  the  shape 
of  extravagance  or  madness.  Yet  it  was  madness  with 
method,  and  adopted  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he 
uught  into  notice.  He  often  travelled  with  a  friend, 
and  on  coming  into  a  town,  his  fellow  apostle  would 
preach  in  the  streets,  and  be  arrested  before  George  had 
left  the  inn.  ^  He  would  soon  learn  the  fiite  of  his  friend, 
and  by  a  bold  remonstrance  against  this  unoourteous 
treatment  of  strangers,  obtain  his  release."  —  <<  Such 
occurrences  gave  opportunity  for  discourse  with  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  place,  drew  the  people  about  them,  and 
thus  furnished  opportunity  to  impress  the  doctrines  of 
truth  with  good  effect."  The  modem  Quakers  have  ap- 
parently abjured  all  the  eccentric  practices  of  their 
Founder;  that  '<  bold  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,**  who 
walked  intrepidly  into  the  steeple-houses,  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  the  chamber  of  the  First  Magistrate,  denounc 
ing  all  unrighteousneis,  and  proclaiming  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  uncormpted  simplicity. 

The  volume  contains  an  epitome  of  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Quakers,  which  are  nearly  the  same  as 
Fox  left  them.  He  started  as  a  reforming  apostle  in  the 
year  1646,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  with  very  slender 
attainments,  but  with  a  native  fbrce  of  character  and 
ardour  of  temperament  which  hid  the  defects  of  his  educa- 
tion until  he  had  surmounted  them.  In  the  course  of  his 
incessant  travels,  George  Fox  visited  the  West  Indies  and 
America.  He  planted  societies  both  in  Ireland  and  ScoU 
land,  and  firequently  visited  them.  The  first  person  that 
joined  him,  the  second  Quaker,  was  a  woman  named 
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ElimbeUi  Hooton  fai  K<»ttiiigbamihire ;  and  other  mem- 
ben  were  receired,  whom  the  Friendi  would  now,  we  im« 
aglne,  feel  some  icniplefl  about  receiving.  What  meek, 
peaceful  Prieud  of  our  dayi,  would  come  forward  testify- 
ing  against  the  coretousness  of  the  clergy,  or  deploring 
that  merchandise  was  made  of  the  Gospel,  clergymen 
receiving  pecuniary  recompense  for  preaching,  and  leav- 
ing  their  flocks  and  places  for  a  higher  salary^  pleading 
a  call  to  the  Lord  «  so  to  do.**  The  first  Friends  were 
a  strong-hearted  and  plain.spoken  people.  <<  Oh,'*  says 
Fox,  *'the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  got  by  the 
trade  they  make  of  the  Scriptures,  and  by  their  preach- 
ing, ftiom  the  highest  bishop  to  the  lowest  priest !  Which 
trade  in  the  world  is  comparable  to  it,  notwithstanding 
the  Scriptures  were  given  out  freely  ?'*  Fox,  in  the  course 
of  his  long  ministrations,  suffered  many  severe  im- 
prisonments, but  no  persecution  could  quell  his  zeaL 
When  a  young  nfan,  a  clergyman,  advised  him  to  smoke 
tobacco  and  dance  with  the  girls ;  or,  as  another  account 
goes,  to  sing  psalms,  In  order  to  banish  his  despondency. 
Once  he  had  an  interview  with  Cromwell,  who  seemed  aa 
if  he  desired  to  gain  him  over ;  and  when  he  was  dis« 
charged  from  one  of  his  many  imprisonments,  ordered 
him  to  dine  with  the  company  at  Court  But  Fox 
would  not  «  eat  of  his  bread,  nor  drink  of  his  drink." 
When  the  Protector  was  told  this,  he  said— <<  Now, 
I  see  there  is  a  people  risen  that  I  cannot  win  either 
with  gifts,  honours,  offices,  or  places ;  but  all  other 
sects  and  people  I  can.*'  This  was,  indeed,  a  sect  not 
likely  to  increase.  Keeping  on  the  hat,  and  refusing  to 
take  oaths,  or  pay  tithes,  were  the  cause  of  incessant  per- 
secution to  the  Friends,  besides  those  other  causes  firom 
which  every  class  of  Dissenters  then  suffered.  Once,  while 
Fox  wis  in  prison,  a  Friend  went  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  offered  to  lie  in  prison  himself  instead  t>f  Fox,  if  the 
Protector  would  accept  him.  Cromwell  turned  to  his 
Council,  and  asked,  '<  which  of  yon  would  do  as  much 
fbr  me,  if  I  were  in  the  same  condition  f "  George  Pox 
aeemed  to  have  real  pleasure  in  poshigand  irritating  the 
dergy  at  their  fkvquent  interviews,  both  by  his  questions 
and  replies.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  his  extravagances 
of  conduct  were  oorrected,  but  his  seal  and  piety  nerer 
knew  abatement.  We  could  have  wished  for  a  better 
popular  Life  of  thU  extraoadinary  man;  but  this,  with 
all  its  imperfections  and  omissions,  possesses  great  value. 

Guide  dawn  the  Danube  from  ParU  to  the  MedU 
terranean,  from  Fienna  to  Constantinople^  S^c, 
S^e,,  ^c, ;  aUoy  The  Route  to  India  by  Egypt, 
By  R.  T.  Claridge,  Esq.    New  Edition.      ^ 
A  useful  book  this,  we  make  no  question,  to  those 
who  are  about  to  take  the  journeys  to  which  it  affords  a 
guide ;  but,  though  its  descriptions  are  lively  and  com- 
prehensire,  they  are,  from  its  plan,  too  concise  for  stay- 
at-home  people.    This  is  no  reproach,  but  rather  a  com- 
mendation to  a  Guide-Book.    One  most  useful  feature  is 
tables  of  charges,  which  no  Guide-Book  should  be  with- 
out   As  a  specimen  of  the  minute  nature  of  the  work, 
and  a  curiosity  in  its  way,  we  copy  out  the  nett  disburse- 
ments of  a  journey  from  London  to  Constantinople,  by 
different  routes  :-~ 

B18BUR8EMCNTS. 

In  order  to  shew  clearly  how  the  journey  sketched  out 
in  the  following  pages  is  to  be  made  at  the  very  moderate 
coat  assumed  as  the  majrimvin,  viz.  j£lOO,  it  will  he  ne- 
cessary, first,  to  fix  a  sum  for  daily  hotel  expenses ;  and 
next,  to  point  out  the  coat  of  coureyanoe  from  one  point 
to  another. 

It  ia  difficult,  if  not  imposilbli^  for  one  penon  to  deter- 


mine  the  expenditure  of  another,  fisr  in  tnifelllfi^  m  U 
all  other  things,  that  depends.upon  individual  disposition 
and  taste.  The  object  of  these  remarks,  therefore,  is  to 
direct  those  who  wish  to  see  a  great  deal,  at  the  least  pos- 
sible cost,  consistent  with  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and 
who,  having  resolved  upon  a  journey  of  this  descriptiMiy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
physical,  domestic,  and  political  state  of  the  various  coun- 
tries embraced  in  it,  are  prepared  to  conform  to  the  cus- 
toms of  their  respective  inhabitants ;  to  join  the  public 
tables,  where  such  are  to  be  fbund ;  and,  in  fiict,  irhilat 
at  "  Rome  to  do  as  Rome  does.** 

This  being  assumed,  the  ordinary  daily  outlay,  la  moat 
of  the  states  through  wiilch  the  traveller  will  paas^  may 
be  estimated  pretty  accurately  as  follows  :-. 

1.— Franoe^excepting  the  capitel — bed.  Is.  8d.  ; 
break&st,  lOd. ;  dinner,  inclnding  wine,  Sb  M.  ;  tea, 
lOd.  ,•— 5s.  lOd.  a-day. 

2,^Switxerland  tmd  Lombardy,  At  expensive  hotels 
here,  the  bed  is  2s.  6d. ;  the  dinner,  3s.  4d. ;  other  things 
being  about  the  same  as  in  France ;  making  7s.  6d,  a^day. 

3. — Belgitmy'4he  Bhineyottd  Germany,  Here  the  ex. 
penses  are  20  or  30  per  cent.  less.  The  steam-boats  on 
the  Danube  are  well  served  at  the  fbUowhig  charges  z 
— breakfast,  9d. ;  dinner.  Is.  6d. ;  supper,  1^  3d.»  wine 
included ;— 3s.  6d.  a-day. 

4. — OrsovUy  where  two  or  three  days  are  passed,  bed, 
lOd.;  breakfast,  4d« ;  dinner,  Is. ;  supper,  lOd.;  Ss.  the 
day. 

5.— Gofato  to  ConttanHnopie>  While  on  board  the 
vessel,  the  cost  will  be  one  dollar  a-day;  in  Constanti- 
nople, where  articles  are  considered  dear,  the  cost  will  be 
double  this  sum. 

6 ^At  Smyrna,  there  are  several  excellent  i 

houses,  the  charge  at  which  is  one  dollar  a-day. 

7.— At  Athemiy  where  there  are  aewal  good  botola,  the 
expenses,  while  remaining  there,  will  not  exceed  two 
dollars  a  day.  On  the  journey  from  Athens  to  Fatra^ 
and  whilst  there,  provisions  will  not  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  a-day. 

a^From  PatroM  to  MarMeiUee,  Trieste^  orAmeena^mk 
board  steamers,  the  charges  are  6s.  a.day ;  but  if  qnarsa. 
tine  be  finished  on  board  an  Austrian  brig,  then  Se^  a-day 
is  charged. 

Thus,  when  the  number  of  nights  spsnt  in  traveling — 
the  trifling  daily  expenses  incurred  in  dooending  the 
Danube — the  non-necessity  for  extra  expenditnrs  on  board 
ship—and  the  absence  of  all  occasion  Ibr  exoess  in  Gieeea 
and  Turkey,  are  taken  into  account,  an  average  of  one 
dollar  (4s.  2d.)  a-day,  will  be  seen  to  be  the  mAvtaMMs  e£ 
the  cost  for  provisions,  domiciles,  &c. ;  and  as  parties  are 
supposed  to  lose  no  time  In  reaching  one  of  the  plaocs  of 
emliarkation,  viz.  Marseilles,  Vienna,  Ancona,  or  Trieste, 
three  months  will  be  ample  time  in  which  to  ooospleto 
the  tour.  But  in  order  to  provide  for  servants  and  other 
contingencies,  8s.  per  day  is  assumed  as  the  amount  of 
expense ;  and  as  every  facility  is  now  afforded  for  moving 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  calculation  of  time  made 
will  be  found  ample  for  the  purpoee  of  completing  tbe 
journey.  Thus,  those  who  understand  travelling,  and 
who  desire  to  undertake  an  economical  journey,  will  be 
able  to  determine  how  fiur  this  may  be  effsded ;  wUle 
those  unaccustomed  to  it,  will  perceive  that  something  la 
allowed  for  their  inexperience. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  these  separate  expenses  9— 

£    ».  di 
Prorisions,  kc  for  three  months,  at  8s.  per 

^^7, 

The  expense  from  London  to  either  of  the 
the  three  phices  of  embarkation  diffors  but 
little,  none  exceeds         •        .        •        • 

From  Vienna  to  Orsova, 

Carriage  from  thence  to  Mehadia  and  back, 

From  Orsova  to  Constantinople, 

Guide  fbr  a  week  at  Constantinople,     • 

Horses  for  self  and  guide  to  Belgrade^         • 

Visit  to  Broussa  and  back, 

Horse  to  the  Giant  Mountains^  fkom  Scntari, 

CarryfbrwMd,    4M    9  ^ 
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12    0 

3  18 

0    8 

7  18 

1  10 

0    8 

4    4 
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Bnniffat  fonnrd»    £66    9  6 

8Ufta4NNi^  from  Coottaotmopte  to  Smyrna,  3    7  2 
Honai  for  aelf  and  guide  from  Smyrna  to 

Epbfltoa  and  back,    •        •        •        •  15  0 

Steamer  fttmi  Smyrna  to  Syra,           •        i  1  16  0 

Syra  to  Atheni,            .        •        •        .  0  16  0 

Guide  two  days  in  Athens,          •        .        •  0    8  0 

Boat  to  Ef  ina  and  Epidoms,         ,       •  10  0 

Two  borses  to  Napoli  di  Romania,     .        .  0    8  6 

Carriage  from  NapoU  to  Argos  and  back,  0    5  0 

Borses  for  self  and  baggage  to  Corinth,      •  0    8  6 
Boat  ftom  Corinth  to  FWtras,  touching  at  Sa- 
lona,  and  horse  from  thence  to  Delphi  and 

back, 2  18  0 

P^tras  to  Trieste,  tooehlng  at  Corfn,           «  7  10  0 

Vfom  Trieste  to  England,     •       •        •  12    0  0 


£98  12    5 
To  this  let  ns  add  a  Tisit  to  Zante,  and  firom 
thence  to  Corfu  and  Ancona^  by  the  steam- 
hoat,  instead  of  going  direet  to  Trieste ; 
this  would  be  an  additional  expense  0^     •      3  14    0 


Making  a  total  expenditure  of,       •      £102    6    5 


Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  single  trayeller,  (whose  in- 
dlTidual  expenses  are  greater  than  they  would  be  if  he 
traTsUed  with  others,)  though  diverging  from  the  direet 
loute  and  taking  the  best  place  in  the  public  conreyances, 
and  denying  himself  nothing  to  make  his  journey  of  the 
most  agreeable  de^ription,  would  find,  upon  his  return 
home  to  England,  a  small  balance  remaining  out  of  the 
£100  est  apart  for  his  tour;  or  if  he  made  the  additional 
trip  to  Zante,  ke^  the  excess  would  be  about  £2. 

COST  OJT  TBS  USUiX  E0UTX8. 

£  $.   d. 

L-^London  to  Paris,  •        •        •        2    2    0 

Paris  to  Marseilles,  .        •  3    6    8 


£5    8    8 


2.— London  to  Paris,  •  •  •  £2  2  0 
Paris  (by  way  of  Geneva)  to  Milan, 

a40  francs,)   ....  5  16    8 

MUan  (by  way  of  Geneva)  to  Venice, 

(33Jfipancs,)  .  .  .  .  1  7  H 
Venice  to  Trieste,  by  steam-boat,  (22^ 

ftancs,)  •        •        •        •  0  18    9 

£10    5    4 


There  are  three  or  four  more  routes  to  Vienna  laid 
down,  hut  thoM  we  need  not  notice.  The  estimated  ex- 
pense of  travelling  is  about  the  same  hy  each — about 
£10.  The  route  by  Paris  and  Strashurg  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive— that  by  Frankfort  and  Munich  the  cheapest ;  for 
France  is  avoided. 

HUtory  of  the  Campaign  in  France  in  1814. 

Translated  from  the  Rusaian  of  A.  Mikhailof- 

•ky.Danielefsky. 

It  is  a  new  and  good  thing  under  the  sun  to  see  Eng- 
lish literature  indebted,  in  any  shape,  to  Russia.  The 
author  is  not  only  a  native  Russian  general,  hot  a  mem- 
her  of  the  Imperial  Senate.  He  acted  as  an  aid-de-camp 
to  Che  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  campaign  which  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  the  reader  may  be  tolerably  well  pre-assured 
that  nothing  will  be  found  in  his  narrative  that  can  by 
possibility  olfend  any  Russian  Emperor,  past,  present,  or 
to  come.  The  narrative^  indeed,  glorifies  the  whole 
.Rnssfam  army.  We  have  not  mneh  space  for  extracts^ 
Imt  one  must  ht  given  as  a  curiosity.  The  Russian 
having  elaborately  shewn  that  the  defeat  of  the 
»  with  great  loss,  in  the  afihlr  of  Champaubert^ 
vaa  entirely  owing  to  '*  the  erroneous  dispositions**  of 
jQU  Bluchsr-Hiiid»  if  his  ftatementa  are  tectived  at  their 


given  valQS^  to  something  more  culpable  than  error  of 
judgment  in  the  veteran— he  proceeds :— • 

Prussian  writersi  in  their  desire  to  justify  Blucher,  lay 
the  blame  of  the  disaster  on  Olsooflef,  who,  having  re- 
ceived positive  orders  to  take  Champaubert,  could  not 
decline  fighting.  Blucber*s  glory  will  retain  its  lustre 
for  ages,  even  if  he  made  a  few  mistakes  In  the  course  of 
his  brilliant  military  carser.  His  laurels  will  not  fade^ 
and  we  do  homage  to  them  with  the  greater  pleasure  that 
they  were  meetly  bought  with  Russian  blood.  NapoleoA 
desiring  to  see  Olsooflef,  invited  him  to  sup  with  him ; 
but,  as  the  general  had  diflteulty  in  expressing  himself  in 
tbe  Freadi  language.  Napoleon  ssnt  for  Poltorasky,  and 
the  fbllowing  dialogue  tock  place  :— 

**  How  many  were  you  in  the  field  to-day  ?*' 

**  Three  thousand  and  ninety  men,  and  twenty-foar 
gnna" 

^Nonsense!— that  cannot  be;  yon  had  at  least  18^000 

^  A  Russian  oficer  docs  net  speak  nonsense— J  have 
told  you  the  truth  ;  besides  there  are  other  persons  froaa 
whom  you  can  learn  tbe  same  thing ;  then,  I  hope,  you 
will  be  conrineed  Russians  do  not  lie.** 

Napoleon  scowled,  and,  after  a  short  silence^  said—* 
*^  If  what  you  assert  he  true^  It  may  be  said,  to  your 
honour,  that  Russians  alone  can  fight  so  desperately ;  I 
could  have  pledged  my  head  you  were  at  least  18,000.** 

<<  For  all  that,  I  am  a  prisoner.** 

<<  What  does  that  signify;  your  Emperor  has  fifty  of 
my  generals  prisooen^  as  good  as  you.  But  grantiug 
that,  I  have  destroyed  you  without  great  honour,  as  my 
troops  fought  with  yours  a  whole  day**»— i 

After  a  little  boasting  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  which 
we  pass,  he  entered  on  his  late  disastrous  campaigns ;  and 
ended  by  saying— 

<<  Your  old  fox,  Kutusof,  deceived  me  by  his  march  en 
our  flanks.*' 

He  carried  his  playfbl  humour  so  for,  that  Poltorasky 
now  and  then  disputed  with  him,  and  said,  among  other 
things,  that  ihe  Fr^rwh  had  bftm§d  liotcow.  The  ex- 
pression seemed  unpleasant  to  Napoleon,  who  answered-^ 

«  What !  the  French  ?  that  act  of  barbarism  was  the 
work  of  you  Russians.'* 

«  When  you  took  possession  of  Moscow,  and  when  all 
order  was  at  end,  it  may  be  said  that  both  the  French 
and  the  Russians  burned  it;  hut  I  must  frankly  tell 
you,  the  Russians,  so  for  from  regretting  the  catastrophe, 
reflect  with  pride  on  the  burning  of  their  ancient  capital, 
and  can  soon  build  another.** 

Napoleon  continued  to  grow  warmer.  "  It  was  a 
barbarous  deed,  and  a  st^  on  the  nation.  I  took 
Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Vienna,  and  no  such  thing  hap* 
pened.'* 

**  The  Russians  don*t  regret  it,  and  are  delighted  with 
the  results."  Napoleon  stamped  with  his  foot,  and 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  leave  the  room. 

But  the  Emperor  recovered  his  temper,  sent  Flahaut 
after  the  Russian  prisoner,  and  loaded  him  with  compli- 
ments; and  again  began  a  train  of  interrogatories,  to  all 
of  which  Poltorasky  had  but  one  answer— *<  I  don*t 
know.**  Thus  baffled.  Napoleon  said_*<  Why  does  your 
Emperor  not  everywhere  employ  his  own  excellent 
troops,  and  not  the  Germans,  whom  I  could  annihilate 
in  half  an  hour;  while  I  have  been  fighting  with  you 
for  a  whole  day.**         ....... 

**  You  ask  me  about  the  poeitlon  of  our  army—^hat  is 
a  secret.  To  us  the  will  of  the  Emperor  is  sacred,  send 
us  where  he  may.** 

**  A  gallant  soldier  says  everything  that  comes  upper- 


''  Our  oath  to  our  Emperor  fi»rhids  that** 
'  Here  Napoleon,  displaying  an  intercepted  order  fhmi 
Blucher  to  Olsooflef,  desiring  him  on  no  acconnt  to 
retire  ftom  Champaubert,  exclaimed— *<  Here  is  your 
drunkard  Blocker  I  Did  he  know  I  was  here?  Where 
I  am  there  are  a  hundred  thousand  more.**  The  Russian 
was  proof  against  all  Napoleon*s  arts,  the  uniform  anewif 
heing,  «  }  doa*t  know.*' 
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In  tfiia  eampftf gn  the  Rnialaii  Emperor  is  eTerTthtngf  t 
and  Proitians,  EofUth,  and  Anitriani,  sink  Into  intlgnU 
fteanee.    The  Paiiiianf  cove  forth  to  meet  the  Bmptror 
with  enfchoiiaim**'*  Here  he  is  t    Here  if  Alenuider  I 
How  graeionely  he  node  to  ne  !  With  wlmt  kindneee  he 
ipeaka  to  at  l^     •••.•.»•••••• 

•  .  •  .  The  Fnoebt  who  liad  pictared  to  themielTei 
the  Rnmiani  worn  out  hy  long  campaifnt  and  hard 
fighting!  as  spealcing  a  language  altogether  nnlcnown 
to  thenif  and  dressed  in  a  wild  ontlandiih  Aishien,  could 
soaree  belicTe  thdr  eyes,  when  they  saw  the  smart  Ros* 
sian  uaifonns,  tiM  glittering  arms,  the  joyous  exprsssioa 
of  the  men,  thdr  healthy  countenances,  and  tlie  kind 
deportment  of  the  o&oers.  The  smart  rspartoes  of  the 
latter  in  the  French  language  completed  their  astonish. 
ment.  "  Yon  are  not  Russians,'*  said  they  to  us,  '*  yon 
are  surely  emigrants.**  The  report  of  the  incredihle  ae. 
oomplishments  of  the  eonqnerors  flew  tnm  mouth  to 
mouth.  The  praises  of  the  Russians  knew  no  bounds  i 
the  women  from  the  windows  and  balconies  welcomed 
us,  by  waring  tlieir  handkerchiefs ;  and  from  one  end  of 
Paris  [to  the  other  ?]  the  ery  of  <^  Long  lire  Alexander  t 
Long  liye  the  Russians !  *'  was  uttered  by  a  million  voices. 

<<  Reign  oyer  us,**  said  they,  **  or 

give  us  a  monarch  like  yourself*' 

The  ecstasy  of  the  Parisians  did  not  stop  here,  nor  yet 
the  glorification  of  the  Russian  Emperor.  We  nerer 
hear  a  word  all  the  while  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  sare  to 
learn  how  the  Emperor  snubbed  the  British  Plenipoten. 
tiary ;  and  there  seems  to  hare  been  no  such  man  then 
known  as  an  Arthur  Wellesley.  This  is  all  as  it  should 
be.  Easter  Sunday  was  the  especial  day  of  the  Em- 
peror*8  glory.  Accompanied  by  many  foreigners,  among 
whom  were  French  marshals  and  generals,  the  Emperor 
publicly  performed  his  deTotions  on  the  Place  Louis  XV. 
where  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Louis  XVI. 
had  been  beheaded ;  and  there  the  Emperor  knelt  down. 
**  This  was  truly  the  day  of  the  triumph  of  Alexander's 
piety.  Both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  hare  king- 
doms been  conquered,  but  never  before  was  seen  an  ex- 
ample  of  a  conqueror,  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  ca  pital, 
naming  himself  the  mere  instrument  of  Providence,  and 
giving  the  glory  of  his  success  to  God.  When  prayers 
were  over,  the  roar  of  the  Russian  cannon  resounded 
throughout  Paris.**  This  Russian  writer  forgeu  that 
Suwaroff  gave  glory  to  God  for  the  sack  of  Ismail,  and 
for  every  other  bloody  atrocity  that  he  committed.  The 
Russians  are  all  pious;  and  what  a  Charlatan  was  this 
Alexander.  In  England  he  tricked  the  saints,  and  even 
mystified  the  Quakers.  From  the  narrative  of  his  aid-de« 
camp,  one  might  imagine  that  itMras  solely  by  his  clemency 
that  France  was  not  treated  like  Poland,  and  Paris  like 
Ismail  and  Warsaw.  On  the  same  day  the  pious  Em- 
peror decorated  his  old  coxcomical  tutor,  Iji  Harps,  with 
the  ribbon  of  St  Andrew,  and  Madame,  surrounded  by  a 
large  paHy,  burst  into  t^rs  t  The  Russian  General  pro- 
ceeds very  characteristically.  *<  The  newspapers  were  at 
this  time  almost  excliuively  filled  with  articles  about  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  Paiis  had 
ceased  to  think  of  the  other  allies.  The  French,  whose 
most  celebrated  writers  had  been  preaching  infidelity  for 
a  whole  century,  were  much  astonished  to  observe  the 
piety  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Russians.**  They  were  all, 
like  their  religious  Emperor,  mere  instnuDSBts  in  the 
hand  of  Providence;  and  a  Biadal  was  worn  by  the  soU 
diers  as  a  reward  of  merit,  with  tho  eye  of  Providence 
Mr  «?ae  side,  and  on  the  other-*'*  Not  onto  us,  not  unco 
«s,  bn  t  unto  Thy  nameT*  The  magnanimity  and  piety 
•f  the  BSmperor  was  the  burden  of  every  journal,  and  the 
IhAties  t^ng  nightly  with  «  Long  Uve  tho  Russians  T* 

What  pfi^  that  they  wero  em  •hUfii  W  gt  tmttft 


The  English  tniBsla(o#  txousss  himself  from  attempting 
the  translation  of  some  of  the  panegyrics  and  Inndateiy 
addresses  pronounced  by  the  Savans  of  Paris.  Thdr 
<<  foatian  phrases**  could  not  be  rendered  into  plain  bsoest 
English.  The  vernacular  speech  wont  bear  such  fulsoBse 
stuff,  though  we  have  seen  the  English  lanffuafo  putty 
hard  tried  of  late  in  the  same  eort  of  service. 

Haydon  on  AeadtmieM  i^ArU 

Mr  Haydon  has  been  at  war  with  that  great  self* 
elected  corporation,  the  Royal  Academy,  for  neariy 
thirty  years,  and  yet  the  ardour  of  his  hostility  has  not 
abated  one  jot.  To  the  pria^le  of  nnrsary  hot- 
beds, forcing  houses  for  Art,  he  is  doeidedly  oppassd, 
and  consequently,  to  Academies  wheresoever  found; 
but  he  pias  also  a  pet  pngodice^  a  peculiar  antipathy, 
a  burning  indignation,  against  that  institntion  which, 
he  argues,  debasss  and  civshes  art  in  Britaiut  and 
which  he  has  fi»nnd  personally  i^jurioofr  Hanlitt  has 
argued  the  same  question  on  broader  grounds,  and  un- 
biassed by  personal  irritation,  and  arrived  at  the  same  con. 
elusion.  Genius  in  art  has  uniformly  risen  to  its  greatast 
splendour  before  it  was  trammelled  and  suffiocatod  by  ac^ 
demies;  and  art  has  everywhect  languished  and  deeaysd 
where  the  incorporated  body  has  come  to  pic«  like  an 
incubus  upon  its  native  energies.  Mr  Haydon,  as  we 
think,  is  so  thoroughly  sound  in  the  fundament^  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  cavil  at  the  aweaping 
extent  of  some  of  his  minute  deductions.  For  thff  mrsp 
tions  it  matters  little,  while  ha  can  esUhlish  the  rule,— 
and  demonstrate  the  £ict  that 

All  over  Europe,  self-election,  non-respons^bility,  ex. 
elusive  monopoly,  and  state  honours  (in  art)  have  had 
the  same  eflect ;  all  over  Europe,  men  of  the  greatnt 
talents  and  consequence  have  been  destroyed,  while  men 
of  moderate  abilities,  because  they  were  members  of  snch 
bodies,  have  lived  in  affluence  and  employment. 

On  this  ground  it  was,  that  I  commenced  war  with  all 
academies  which  extend  beyond  the  ordinary  school,  in 
other  matters  of  education ;  and  have  not,  I  appeal  to 
you,  the  disclosures  before  the  committee  of  art  justified 
hostilities  ? 

It  has  taken  twenty-six  years  to  accomplish  this  desi- 
deratum, and  it  will  take  as  long  again,  till  the  full  in- 
tent  of  the  principle  of  opposition  can  be  reaaonnbly 
worked  to  a  conclusion:  the  country  is  advancing  rapidly 
to  enter  into  this  question ;  and  schools  of  design,  whidi 
ought  always  to  be  (he  first  step,  are  snpenediaf  cxfaiU- 
tions,  which  onght  to  be  the  last 

As  the  nobility  get  enlightened  by  lectures  on  art,  nnd 
the  people  increase  in  knowledge  and  tact,  do  you  tfiink 
the  fire  will  go  out,  when  this  generation  has  passed 
away  ?  Indeed  it  will  not.  A  race  is  gradually  preparing 
itseli^  and  will  be  doing  it,  whilst  apparently  tha  art  may 
sink  or  stand  still;  and  by  and  by  soote  genius  wOl 
arise,  greater  than  any  in  our  own  times,  who  will  carry 
the  budding  principles  now  alive  to  their  fWl  tntnsity 
and  power.  The  time  will  come  when  Britain  wiU  slmke 
off  the  local  obstructions  of  the  reformation,  and  its 
genius  shine  out  on  Europe,  cleared  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  Papists,  of  the  idolatry  of  the  Greeks ;  retaining 
the  beauties  of  both  without  the  absurdities  of  either,  and 
carrying  art  on,  on  sounder  moral  principleB  tlian  it  has 
over  yet  shewn  itself  to  die  world. 

Every  man  will  join  in  this  prayer. 

Mr  Haydon  has  dilated  upon  tha  mmmdtim  of  Iht 
Royal  Academy  ftiom  its  hirth^y.  Its  mnsn  jsslnnsjas 
and  paltry  intrigues  are  esrtainly  soAcientlyoaQlaaiplihli^ 
yot  it  is  hard  thus  to  visit  ths  inlquitios  or  tho  ftthsst  nf« 
thechildren.  Their  vehement  denouncer  will  aiy,  tknt  is  is 
a  righteous  punishmsnty  as  the  innate  widcodnosa  of  tka 
parent-head  is  displayed  with  equal  virulisice  in  tka  pn- 
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daiiff  of  e#rf  g«ii«nitloo,  lik«  an  old  CoT«nanter ;  anatho- 
SMtlfM,  exooBBimicatet  tbam,  for  foreing  Reynolda  to 
raUfn,  ezpalUiig  Barnr,  and  iH-niitif  <<  Wilkie,  Martio> 
LoQf  h,"  and  why  not  Haydon  P  He  aeeates  them— 

1.  Beeame  it  is  tlieir  aeknowledgod  priseiple  that  the 
nit  is  a  tkin^  they  have  a  right  to  ketp  to  themaelTtt  I* 

2.  From  their  oppoeing  the  adranee  of  artitii,  by 
denying  them  the  jost  privilegei  which  other  bodies 
grant. 

3.  I  accuse  them  of  not  only  wishing  to  keep  bnck 
the  nation,  bnt  of  the  selfish  desire  to  mislead  their 
taste,  by  sanctioning  the  pnblication  of  tlie  inihmons 
Catalogne  lUisonni^  in  which  all  the  greatest  names 
were  abused;  and  bj  wliich  the  liberal  patrons  were 
diignsted. 

4.  I  accuse  them  of  hating  distinguished  talent,  by 
ft»rcing  Reynolds  to  resign,  expelling  Barry,  and  de- 
grading Wilkie  and  MarUn« 

6.  Of  detesting  hi^  art^  and  of  n  mean  fear  of  its 
oltimate  triumph,  by  chilling  the  Gofemment,  and  never 
as  a  body  having  come  forward  to  influence  the  Govern- 
ment to  Assiit  it. 

6.  By  their  always  giving  portraits  the  best  situations 
in  their  annual  show,  and  never  prominently  bestowing 
rank  on  historical  pictures  by  good  places, .  unless  till 
forced  by  shame  and  reproaches. 

These  are  grave  accusations — but  now  to  another  proof. 

•*  And  lastly,  their  interference  in  the  School  of  Design 
fyr  the  mechanic,  to  prevent  his  knowing  the  figure- 
such  a  winding  up  of  selfishness  as  would  scarcely  ever 
have  been  imagined  but  by  myself.** 

Art  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  about  1806,  when  Wilkie  ap- 
peared in  London,  and  redeemed  its  disgrace.  Mr  Hay- 
don  assigns  the  rapid  advance  of  art  since  that  time  to  the 
perfection  of  WUkie*s  early  productions.  This  may  be 
going  a  little  too  fiir.  The  long  interval  he  specifies,  has 
been  one  of  rapid  advancement  in  many  things,  and  ftrom  a 
rariety  of  causes.  It  is  more  to  the  point,  that  Wilkie  was 
the  fostered  pupil  of  no  academy.  He  had  merely  studied 
at  Graliam*s  school  in  this  city,  and  went  from  Bdinbnrgh 
to  London  **  a  finished  painter.** 

It  would  appear  that  the  Royal  Academy  now  elect 
their  Preeidents  upon  the  principle,  that  the  want  of 
genius  is  to  be  held  a  recommendation  !  The  manner  in 
which  certain  aflhirs  are  managed  in  England,  and  indeed 
OfTorywhere  elss^  is  neatly  told  in  the  following  paasage. 
The  academicians  had,  according  to  Mr  Haydon,  con- 
trived to  appropriate  to  themselres  all  the  substantial 
benefits  of  the  parliamentary  vote  for  the  National 
Gallery,  and  by  their  management,  for  we  mnst  not  say 
intrlgves,  thus  fhistrated  the  public  objecte  of  that  vote. 
In  Tain,  Mr  Haydon  used  his  eloquence  with  Lord  Grey 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Government,  and  told  them 
fiicts  which  he  was  likely  to  understand  fully  as  well  as 
tbrnj.  He  predicted  to  them,  he  says,  what  has  come  to 
paas  Pnt  we  meant  to  shew  the  pointed  style  in  which 
Mr  Haydon  describee  the  mode  by  which  the  Academy 
accomplished  its  object  In  establishing  a  new  monoply : — 

VHkj  did  Mr  Spring  Rice  carry  the  Academy  under 
hia  paternal  wings,  <'  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  ?** 
Why  ? — the  old  curse.  The  Presidentf  had  successfully 
painted  him,  I  believe  !  Was  it  for  this  he  swore  to 
carry  their  body,  limbs,  and  head,  through  all  the  doors 
of  the  building  ?  Was  it  for  tku  he  embarrassed  the 
art  of  England  for  another  fifty  years — and  staggered 
thair  taste  ?  /,  without  rank,  without  fortune,  without 
property,  however  nndispntable  my  arguments,  however 
•eU'-evident  my  wamings-.whatever  were  my  talents, 
bumble  or  powerful — I  was  no  match  for  a  first  lord, 
ags  inst  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  a  president 
who  had  successfully  painted  him.  The  good  I  did  one 
dmyy  was  overturned  the  nert ;  and  on  my  saying,  **  The 
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president  dlnee  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  they  go  and  persuade  Lord  Orey.'*  <<  Tbat*s  the 
way  it's  done.'*  said  •  *  *  *.  Yea,  that's  the  way 
it  was  done.  « 

Mr  Haydon  justly  complains  of  the  public  being  stiU 
excluded  from  those  places,  which  their  money  has  erected, 
and  he  proves  from  late  instances,  with  what  perfect 
safety  to  the  objects  of  art  in  the  gallery,  this  liberty  or 
right  may  be  granted  :— 

*^  Let  in  the  coal-hearer— the  pretty  servant  girl— 
the  Industrious  mechanic — to  give  these  wretches  a  taste 
for  art !  Abominable  I"  The  Queen  and  Lord  John 
wore  defied  i  and  her  Majesty  and  her  Home  Secretary 
bowed  their  heads  in  submission. 

At  Newcastle,  the  people  were  let  in :  nothing  could 
exceed  their  proper  behaviour ;  and  what  is  more  inte- 
resting^ that  historical  subjects  of  the  most  Interest  and 
highest  poetry,  were  the  subjects  about  which  the  brutal 
coal-heaver  and  iffnorani  mechanic  assembled  In  crowds. 
8o  much  for  the  danger  to  works  of  art,  if  the  people 
are  treated  like  other  human  beings  I 

At  the  British  Museum,  28,000  people  passed  in,  in 
one  day ;  and  since  Hampton  Court  and  the  Cartoons 
have  been  thrown  open,  58,000  have  been  let  in ;  and 
what  injury  has  accrued  to  these  sublime  and  fragile 
productions  ?  *'  All  this  is  very  true,"  say  the  academi- 
cians ;  '*  but  what  loss  would  accrue  to  art,  if  the  back 
of  the  Theseus  or  the  dying  Ananias  were  annihilated  by 
the  vulgar  touchings  of  the  mob :  do  you  put  these  pn^ 
ductions  in  comparison  with  the  shine  of  his  Majesty's 
boot  by  Sir  Martin  ?    Profanation !" 

The  Government  say  they  do  not  mean  to  use  force* 
But  I  say  they  ought :  they  had  no  such  delicacy  for 
Gatton  or  Old  Sarum;  and  here  Is  a  borough  for  schedule 
A,  more  rotten,  selfish,  and  corrupt  in  art  than  the  dirtiest 
mud  in  Old  Serum's  ditch. 

Safely  entrenched  in  their  new  castle,  and  the  public 
grown  sick  of  the  subject,  the  Academicians,  according 
to  Mr  Haydon,  defy  the  RadioaU  in  art.  The  Whig 
Government  has  become  Contervative  in  art  as  in  po- 
litics, and  portralt*paintlng  being  now  the  chief  object 
patronised,  "  high  art,  and  sound  taste,  and  schools  of 
design,"  are  voted  the  radicaliam  of  art,  and  ought  to  be 
discountenanced  and  put  down.  According  to  Mr  Hay. 
don,  the  Royal  Academy  carries  the  horror  of  innoya- 
tion  to  a  prodigious  height : — 

To  draw  the  skeleton,  and  master  the  muscles  before 
you  paint.  Is  to  render  younelf  suspected  of  being  a 
republican  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  loyal,  nothing 
more  erthodojty  than  to  paint  without  knowing  the  one 
or  the  other.  When  you  see  a  hand  painted  as  it  ought 
,to  be,  avoid  the  monster  who  painted  it,  he  is  concerned 
^  j|h  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  throne  and  the  altar ! 
Mr  Haydon  admits  that  he  may  be  accused  of  anger,  and 
suspected  of  the  probability  of  being  less  opposed  to  those 
abnees  had  he  profited  by  them.  He  hopes  that  his  rirtne 
would  have  been  found  proof,  but  even  his  ftll  would 
not  have  altered  the  facts ;  nor  yet  the  circumstance  that 
some  who  once  were  like  him  Refbrmers,  are  now  roci- 
ferous  R.  A.'s.  Mr  Haydon  vindicates  his  indignation  by 
potent  argument  and  clinching  fhcts  t— 

Luther  was  angry,  Knox  was  angry,  Wickliffe  was 
angry;  but  iheh  anger  and  their  discontent  produced 
your  preeent  happlnees,  and  past  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  conscience !  Did  my  juei  discontent  make  the 
Academy  spend  j^l9,760  on  dinners,  and  bnt  £4,686  in 
sending  students  abroad  in  seventy  years  ? 

LORD  BROUGHAM'S  PAMPHLETS. 
These  pamphlets  will  be  in  every  one's  hands  befbn 
we  have  had  time  to  notice  tiiem.  That  on  National 
EducaUon,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
find,  was  probably  written  to  correct  the  misapprehension 
.^he  pretended  miftpprehemioii  we  yerily  belieTO— of  hii 
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Lordahip*t  speech  at  the  cloee  of  the  Seation,  whea,  in 
iorrowy  he  iorrendend  hit  bill  to  the  dieeretion  and 
mercy  of  Loid  Malbonrne.  The  ar^mentatiTe  part  of 
the  T  letter  io  nearly  a  recapitulation  of  what  Lord 
Broafham  has  been  saying  on  the  same  topic  in  the  last 
and  former  sessions ;  hot,  feeling  this  cause  deeply  and 
keenly,  a  glowing  and  vehement  eloquence  distingnishes 
the  composition  wliich  is  remarkable  even  among  those 
of  its  anthor.  Unless  his  Lordship,  heading  the  friends 
of  Education,  shall  now  come  forward  like  a  primitiTe 
apostle,  and  go  about  from  town  to  town  planting  volun. 
tery  schools— which,  if  not  on  the  most  stable  feanda- 
tioo,  will  be  better  than  none  at  all — we  see  nothing 
more  that  can  be  done.  From  the  Whigs  nothing  is  to 
he  expected  save  a  driblet  of  an  annual  or  occasional 
grant,  to  be,  in  a  ^great  measure,  jobbed  for  patronage. 
It  is  as  little  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Brougham  will  take 
the  ooune  which  we  hare  indicated,  half  in  sport.  We 
must,  therefore,  rest  patient  with  the  impulse  giren,  and 


to  which  hif  Toiee  and  pea  haTO  powerfully  eontdhntod, 
ontil,  in  some  happy  distant  time,  tlie  country,  beooaso 
stronger  in  the  popular  principle— more  Democratic,  ia 
plain  terms — may  find  a  Goremmeot  strong  esMmgli 
to  carry  a  scheme  of  National  Education  which  shall 
really  deserva  the  name.  Meanwhile,  we  do  not  deqiair 
of  the  cause  of  Education,  snull  as  Is  our  hope  from 
either  Whigs  or  Tories.  The  physical  improTement  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  by  the  abolition  of  the 
Food-Taxes  and  the  restrictions  on  trade,  will  powecfnll j 
tend  to  promote  popular  education.  Children  «iusl  hare 
sufficient  food  and  clothes  before  die y  ca»  be  well  taught. 
The  cheap  postage,  which  removes  the  trammels  from 
mind  as  well  as  commerce,  will  hold  out  a  liberal  bounty 
on  elementary  education,  and  promote  knowledge  and 
improvement  in  a  degree  very  imperfectly  undentood ; 
and,  as  to  our  successive  aristocratic  Governments,  the 
people  must  have  farther  instructed  ^em  befbre  they  are 
either  capable  or  willing  to  educate  the  People. 


DR  LANG  AND  MR  POLACK  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

A  LOHO  letter  has  been  addreesed  to  us,  by  Mr  Polack,  complaining  of  the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  of  Dr 
Lang,  regarding  himself  and  the  Missionaries,  in  the  Letter  lately  addressed  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  to  the  Earl  of 
Durliam,  as  Governor  of  the  New-ZeaUnd  Land  Company.  This  letter  we  reviewed,  and  extracted  eome  of  the 
passages  oflensive  to  Mr  Polack.  Our  natural  idea,  on  leceiving  Mr  PoIack*s  letter,  was,  if  Or  Lang  has  really  tra- 
duced and  belied  Mr  Polack  and  the  missionaries,  (who  have  somehow  acquired  very  large  estates  in  New  ZealandJ 
why  do  they  not  promptly  confute  him  ?  We  were  not  without  a  previous  idea  that  our  reverend  countrymaa 
might  not  be  the  meekest  of  ministers,  nor  even  the  most  tharitable  of  Christians ;  hut  newly  planted  Colonics  are 
not  to  be  watered  with  rose-water ;  and  the  unquiet  Doctor*s  qualities  may  be  those  most  useful  to  a  young  and  net 
altogether  inmiaculate  community,  however  ungraceful  to  the  pastoral  office  and  character.  No  one  can  hisve  rcaA 
his  books  without  obtaining  a  notion  that  Dr  Lang,  panly  from  principle,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  from  temper,  was 
a  true  son  ef  the  churdi  militant ;  but  he  has  had  much  rough  pioneer  work  to  perform,  which  is  not  to  be  got 
through  without  giving  offimce.  We  need  not  here  advert  to  <<  Mr  Polack  the  Jew's**  very  unfavourable  opinion  of 
**  Dr  Lang  the  Christian  ;**  which  opinion,  according  to  Mr  Polack,  is  entertained  by  the  whole  Colony,  wliere  the 
Presbyterian  Minister  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  pious  or  political  Idimaelite,  with  his  hand  against  every  mam 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him.  Moreover,  we  still  oonsidor  the  Reverend  gentleman  ri|^  in  principle  in  the 
Letter  which  he  has  addressed  to  Lofd  Durham ;  but  he  seems  far  wrong  in  details;  and  he  has,  if  not  inveafeedt 
adopted  fhcts  injurious  to  the  character  of  Mr  Polack  and  others,  whidi,  having  extracted,  we  now  feel  bound 
in  justice  to  contradict  After  all,  some  may  say  we  are  only  opposing  Mr  Polack*s  siatemenU  to  Dr  LangV. 
The  former  gentleman  ought,  however,  to  be  best  acquainted  with  the  facu  of  his  own  case ;  and  he  assures  ns,  ia 
substance,  that  instead  of  « the  princely  estote**  in  New  Zealand,  with  which  Dr  Lang,  by  a  maHdoua  atroke  of  his 
pen,  has  endowed  him, ''  the  utmost  extent  of  all  his  purchases  does  not  exceed  1100  aorm ;  and,  for  this,  inslsad  ef 
hu^g  it  for  a  trifle,  and  perhaps  cheating  the  natives  in  the  payment,**  as  Dr  Lang  alleges,  he  has  paid  for  part  at 
the  rate  of  «  £6  :  lOs.  an  acre  to  tha  native  chiefs,  the  proprietors  of  the  soiL**  We  are  not  going  to  moot 
the  question  of  who  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  ;  and  we  acknowledge  that  1100  acres  do  not  look  very 
enormous  as  matters  go  in  the  colonies.  That  he  has  not  cheated  the  natives  in  the  payment  Mr  Polack  soleanly 
avers.  He  possesses,  he  says,  a  document  to  which  is  affixed  the  mark,  poihook,  mr  aignature  of  a  certaia  Geaife 
Mair,  once  the  carpenter  of  a  wha]«r,  and  afterwards  a  servant  of  the  missionaries,  authenticating  the  due  paymat 
of  his  lands.  Now  this  said  George  Mair,  (a  Peterhead  man,)  having  left  his  bene£sctors  the  missionaries,  who 
taught  him  to  read  and  write,  is  affirmed  to  be  Dr  Lang*s  principal  if  not  sole  authority  for  the  calumnies  contained 
in  his  Letter.  Mr  Polack  alludes  to  another  document  in  his  possession  which,  as  he  thinks,  establishes  his  own 
integrity  in  his  transactions  with  the  natives.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Willicma,  chaiimaa 
of  the  MissioBary  Society,  cautioning  him  to  be  csrefU  as  to  what  he  gave  for  the  acre  of  land,  aa  Us  pries  woald 
form  a  rule^  and  regulate  the  general  price.  But  thia  does  not  much  af^t  the  question.  It  is  more  to  t^e  poin^ 
and,  u  we  conceive,  only  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  to  cite  the  following  passage  f^om  Mr  Polack's  letter,  which  we 
are  sorry  we  cannot  conveniently  publish  at  greater  length.  We  entirely  omit  his  abuse  of  Dr  Lang,  to  wUch  tlie 
reverend  gentleman  has  perhaps  laid  himself  open:  — 

*<  As  to  myself,  I  only  observe,  decidedly  and  ENEmecTiCALLT,  that  now  and  hereafter,  I  dmllengo  fttm  Mf 
appointed  authority  the  aTRicTBST  bcbittint  as  to  the  mode  by  which  1  acquired  my  *  princely  estate*  in  New 
Zealand ;  the  squjtt  of  the  value  I  gate  for  the  said  estate,  at  the  time,  to  the  absolute  proprieton ;  and  of  ths 

XKTIKE  EaUITT  OF  THOSE  PUBCHASE8  I  MADE.'* 

.  This  is  enough  as  regards  Mr  Polack  individually ;  and  there  we  leave  the  matter  to  those  who  have  Intenst  in  1^ 
or  inclination  to  sift  it  farther.  Mr  Polack  cannot  seriously  imagine  that  we  consider  his  conedsntlmidy  hsMlng 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  any  disparagement  whatever  ;  nor  yet  that  we  are  likely  to  participate  in  Dr  laii^  ^olenlal 
or  sectarian  spleens  and  jealousies.  We  could  wish  that  the  state  of  colonial  society,  and  his  own  temperaaDsn^ 
allowed  the  Rev.  Doctor  to  be  a  little  more  courteous  and  forbearing  with  all  his  brethren,  whether  Jews  or  Cfaristlam^ 
publicans  or  sinners ;  but,  in  New  South  Wales,  Dr  Lang,  whether  as  the  rough  exposer  of  iniquftiea  tn  ayAsaofe^ 
or  individuals,  has  been  of  great  use.  Had  he  been  able  to  accomplish  his  task  with  more  meeknem  ofwisJom,  It 
might  certainly  have  been  desirable  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of  the  reKgioa  of  which  he  is  a  i^nfarter* 
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Tbb  world  would  geem^  according  to  Mrs 
BaroD- Wilson,  the  biographer  of  the  Duchess^ 
to  have  been,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  under  the 
most  grievous  mistake  about  the  true  character 
of  Miss  Mellon  and  Mrs  Coutts,  whether  as  prote- 
gee, wife,  or  widow.  Persons  piquing  themselves 
upon  their  morals,  as  well  as  the  censorious  and 
malicious,  have  united  to  do  the  Duchess  of  St 
Albans  grievous  wrong.  Indeed,  the  more  libe- 
ral and  indulgent  portion  of  the  public — those 
who  accepted  of  her  invitations,  or  her  gifts 
and  her  patronage — have  been  equally  wrong. 
l^y  have  rarely  done  more  than  set  down  the 
enterprising  adventuress  of  the  stage — the  bold, 
buxom,  and  ambitious  widow — at  her  true  value, 
•a  a  shrewd,  clever,  and  amusingly  audaci- 
ous personage;  systematically  and  successfully 
elbowing  her  way  to  notoriety,  while  she  aimed 
mt  distinction ;  and,  possessed  of  some  good  points 
of  character,  though,  farther  than  appearances 
went,  not  troubled  with  scruples  of  any  sort ; 
and,  if  politically  studious  of  certain  flimsy 
proprieties,  quite  untroubled  with  the  ordin- 
ary feminine  delicacies,  or  the  misgivings  of 
m  modest  nature.  But  this  is  all  mistake.  In- 
stead of  the  character  to  which  natural  disposi- 
tion, and  her  training  from  infancy  as  a  strolling 
actress,  cursed  with  a  violent,  vulgar,  coarse- 
minded,  loving,  and  scheming  mother,  must,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  experience,  have  formed 
her,  Mrs  Baron- Wilson's  heroine  comes  forth  a 
perfect  paragon  of  the  nobler  virtues.  The  no- 
tions,  in  particular,  which  the  evil-minded  world 
formed  of  the  long  and  intimate  connexion  of 
the  sprightly  and  ambitious  actress  with  old  Mr 
Cotttts,  the  millionaire,  are  not  only  untrue,  but 
the  very  reverse  of  truth ;  for,  if  she  had  been 
foolish  and  naughty,  and  not  followed  the  ruled 
precedent  of  Miss  Fairen  with  the  Earl  of 
I>erby,andBetthe  example  for  that  other  precedent 
to  stage  heroines,  the  engagement  of  the  much 
esteemed  Miss  Stephens"  with  the  married  £arl 
of  Kssex-t-if,  in  short,  the  platonic  of  old  CoutU 
«Bd  Mist,  Mellon  had  not  been  a  real  bona  fide 
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platonic,  then  had  Mrs  Baron- Wilson  never  con- 
descended to  write  this  biography.  Nay,  there 
were  new  features  in  this  singular  tie.  Mr 
Coutts,  though  he  had  a  living  wife,  in  a  condi- 
tion to  call  forth  all  the  tenderness  and  respect 
of  a  husband,  and  three  nobly-married  daughters 
with  large  families,  the  children  of  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  had  become  paternally  attached  to  his 
'(blessed  Harriot/'  as  he  fondly  terms  Miss  Mellon ; 
who  again,  from  the  extreme  warmth  and  devotion 
of  her  filial  feelings,  so  far  surpassing  those  of  his 
real  daughters,  was  sometimes  taken  for  his  child  ! 
Even  Lady  Burdett,  and  the  Ladies  Bute  and 
Guildford,  it  is  here  stated,  imagined  their  doting 
papa's  new  favourite  their  sister !  Had  they  really 
chosen  to  affect  preferring  their  old  father  as  an 
unfaithful  husband,  rather  than  a  superannuated 
dotard,  infatuated  by  an  artful,  complacent,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  woman,  the  countenance 
which  they  are  said  to  have  given  her — the 
cordial,  social  habits  in  which  they  lived  with 
her  at  the  early  period  of  her  connexion  with 
Mr  Coutts — ^is  not  among  the  noblest  features  of 
what  is  imagined  the  aristocratic  character.  We 
are  not  going  to  be  in  the  least  uncharitable 
towards  Miss  Mellon.  In  captivating  the  affec- 
tions of  the  millionaire,  and  riveting  his  chains 
by  every  art  and  wile,  and,  above  all,  by  the  im- 
pudent hypocrisy  of  unbounded  personal  affec- 
tion and  exclusive  devotion,  she  was  unly  la- 
bouring in  her  vocation ;  but  we  have  much  less 
indulgence  for  the  ladies  who,  if  this  history  be 
correct,  stooped  to  maintain  some  influence  over 
their  father's  mind,  and  some  hold  over  his  purse, 
through  so  degrading  a  medium  as  his  "  blessed 
Harriot." 

The  fair  biographer  sets  out  by  assuring  her 
readers  that,  to  those  who  were  in  habits  of  close 
intimacy  with  the  Duchess,  any  vindication  of 
her  character  must  be  superfluous.  With  this 
we  entirely  agree  ;  but  we  are  farther  informed, 
'Hhat,  as  the  breath  of  malignity  Aa«  endeavoured 
to  taint  her  fame,  it  is  a  duty  which  the  author 
owes  to  her  memory,  as  well  as  one  which  she 
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owes  to  herself,  to  set  before  the  reader  a  true 
account  of  the  chief  incident  of  her  life."  This 
chief  incident  is  *'  the  patronage"  of  Mr  Coutts ; 
and  Mrs  Baron. Wilson  is  astonished  that  a 
wicked  and  censorious  world  can  see  any  harm 
in  a  connexion  so  natural  and  hannleas  as  ai|  old 
married  man  falling  into  a  violent  pUtonic  or 
fatherly  regard  for  a  sprightly  actress  of  twenty- 
eight,  who  perfectly  adored  him  living,  and  wor- 
shipped biin  d^ad  !  who  was  his  consoling  ^ngel 
—his  ministerjng  spirit — his  splace  against  the 
imiifftfreot  or  nngratefu)  daughters  who  sought 
to  slight  his  "  blessed  Harriot,"  after  she  had 
legally  obtained  their  mother's  place.  If 
there  should  be  any  remaining  doubt  about 
the  immaculate  nature  of  the  early  connexion, 
as  there  can  be  none  whatever  about  the  policy 
and  prudence  of  the  young  lady,  it  is  set  to  rast 
by  the  following  facts  and  testimonials  to  cha- 
racter : — When,  after  the  death  of  Mr  Coutts, 
his  managing  widow  was  found  to  have  the  sole 
power  of  his  enormous  wealth,  there  was  a 
very  general  burst  of  public  indignation,  at  the 
gross  injustice  of  the  old  man,  whom  dotage 
alone  could  excuse,  and  which,  naturally,  fell 
upon  the  mournful  relict.  The  ^^proOigate  press" 
malignantly  assailed  '*  her  fair  fame  j"  and  the 
lady,  rich  enough  to  be  the  bride  of  Mammon,  but 
•adly  in  want  of  a  few  scraps  of  character,  de- 
termined to  prosecute  the  slanderers.  She  re- 
tained Mr  Brougham  and  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
who  were  directed  to  oontult  with  her  friends, 
the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 
and  others,  and  to  examine  certain  documents 
en  which  she  rested  her  vindication.  Those 
documents  consisted  of  many  friendly  and  cor- 
dial notes  from  Mr  Coutts'  daughters,  shewing 
en  what  familiar  and  intimate  terms  they  and 
their  female  children,  had  lived  with  their 
papa's  *'  blessed  Harriot ;"  and  seme  letters  from 
Mr  Coutts  himself  to  Miss  Mellon.  The  pre- 
liminary court  of  honour,  consisting  of  the  no- 
blemen we  have  named,  rather  shyed  the  idea 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ;  but  nevertheless 
pronounced  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  blameless  nature 
of  the  patronage  of  Mr  Coutts,  or  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  Miss  Mellon's  conduct.  This  was  no 
doubt  highly  satisfactory  ;  and  the  prosecution 
was  dropped.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  lay  even  one  of  these 
documents  before  her  readers;  so  that,  instead  of 
forming  their  opinion  on  the  alleged  Lauderdale 
report^  they  might  form  their  own  judgment. 
We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  author's  materials 
for  compiling  the  memoirs,  are  of  the  most 
general  and  flimsy  sort :  nor  does  she  seem  to 
possess  one  original  letter.  Old  Coutts'  epistles, 
we  are  led  to  conclude,  would  shew  him  a 
very  different  person  from  what  the  world 
imagines ;  full  of  romanee  and  high-flown  senti- 
ment, and  with  such  feeling!  Yet  we  cannot 
perceive  that  the  author  has  even  seen  one  of 
them.  The  familiar  letters  of  Lady  Burdett, 
the  Countess  of  Guildford,  and  the  Marchioness 
of  Bttte^  to  their  father^s  consoling  aagel>  must 


also  be  great  curiosities— -that  is,  if  they  now 
exist  at  all.  These  documents 
Consisted  of  [a  ^eat  quantitr  of  letters  from  the  daufh- 
ters  of  Mr  Coatts  to  Miss  Mellon,  darings  maoy  years,  np 
to  the  time  of  her  marriage  ;  all  couched  in  the  most  af- 
fectionate terms,  makiog  daily  appointments  for  accom- 
panying thgir  father  to  Miss  MeUon*B  hoase,  or  mcetinf 
him  tliere;  giving  freqnent  detailsof  their  mother's  health, 
or  formiof  arrangements  for  bringing  parties  of  their 
friends  to  Miss  MeIlon*s  riila  at  Highgate :  all  shewing, 
by  their  playfiil  allusions,  an  almost  sisrerly  interooone 
|)etfi'ee|i  h^r  ^4  those  fdiqirsbly  cppiduefed  pmoof.  At 
Ih^c  time  they  wers  a|l  married  tq  m«n  f f  high  fBHk, 
whp  likfiwise  viffted  Mi>8  |fei|on,aQd  r^seiysd  bir  amflpg 
their  yoatbful  families. 

In  one  of  Miss  Mellon's  chambers  there  were 
four  little  white  cribs  set  apart  for  the  four 
daughters  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Where,  indeed, 
could  so  fair  an  example  of  the  union  of  virtues 
MWl  graces  have  been  found,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  young  female  children,  as  in  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mrs  Cornwell  Baron- Wilson's  paragon 
4nd  Mr  CoQttif'  prot^lft. 

Having,  in  a  general  way,  stated  the  claims  of 
thp  virtues  of  tht  Duchess  of  St  Albans  uppq  her 
commsmorative  pen,  Mrs  Baron^WilsoQ  enu. 
merates  und  dsr«lls  upon  eftPb  in  a  formal  pre- 
liminary eulogy.  And,  first  pf  the  first,  thongh, 
we  fe^r,  Hannah  Mor#  and  the  then  Bishop  of 
London  never  guessed  as  much>  '^  Bi^ioioii  was 
tb«  most  remarkable  and  striking  quality  of  her 
mind."  Tbi"  foundation-virtup  is  elaborately 
made  out  to  bav^  \iem  at  nU  times  a  ^aracter. 
iitio  of  Mrs  Coiitts.  A  cardinal  virtue,  emin. 
aptly  possussfd  and  exercised  by  the  Duchess, 
was  09A^iTy,  in  the  sense  of  giving  money — and 
a  very  good  kind  of  charity  it  is.  A  third  was 
oBNBRosiTY,  (thcse  loadipg  virtues  lire  all  printed 
in  epitaph  characters  in  the  original  work,)  and 
this  was  not  merely  generosity  in  giving,  but  in 
thought  and  conduct*— aflj  for  example,  in  be« 
stowing  large  sums  upon  her  husband's  family, 
though  she  possessed  letters  from  the  imbecile 
old  father, 

In  which  he  hts  commaudad  her,  voder  pain  of  his 
displeasure,  not  to  plead  to  him  in  the  cause  of  hia  ftaqily, 
who  (in  his  opinion)  had  spoken  and  acted  nnkiadly 
respecting  her,  after  the  marrisge^  and  eonjuriaf  hi| 
<*  blessed  Harriot,'*  by  very  fiHuibls  fenois^  not  to  share 
with  them  any  part  of  the  wealth  after  his  decease  which 
would  be  the  csuse  of  animosity  towards  bar.  Yoc  sht 
had  the  generosity  to  persevere  in  pleading  their  cau% 
until  she  procured  his  forgiveness  for  the  parties. 

The  forgiveness  of  the  parties — but  noi  mny 
alteration  of  hie  teetamentary  diepoeitions  :  Mr 
Coutts  claimed  the  right  to  do  what  he  would 
with  his  own ;  and  his  whole  fortune  was 
but  too  little  to  mark  his  sense  of  what  he  owed 
to  the  endearments  snd  affitction  of  hia  ''  blessed 
Harriot."  The  other  qualities  for  whieh  the 
Duchess  was  remarkable,  were  cheerfolneas, 
which  never  failed,  and  wit.  She  was  also  ami" 
ably  coneiderate  for  those  about  her.  Though  net 
exsctlv  celebrated  for  truthfulkess — a  quality 
scarcely  compatible  with  the  proper  managemea^ 
for  a  dozen  years,  of  a  rich  old  gentleman  vlia  had 
his  will  to  make — ^^tk  strong  prinelple  aiwmmm 
pervaded  the  Duchess'  eonduct,  and  implislt 
reliance  might  be  placed  on  her  word  :"^ 
ingj  we  may  fairly  preaume^  liar 
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profestions  of  fttlaebment  to  old  Coutts^  living 
and  dead,  and  her  avowed  extreme  dislike  of 
everything  savouring  of  vanity,  show,  and  otiten- 
tatioo ;  her  genuine  humility,  and  unobtrusive 
piety.  Her  ''  friendship"  for  Mr  Coutts  was 
the  leading  incident  in  her  life  ,*  and,  as  Mrs 
Baron* Wilson  justly  remarks,  *'  There  can  no 
friendship  be  permanent  which  is  not  based  on 
similitude  of  religious  feelings  between  the 
parties ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  fact,  that  all  her 
favourite  friends,  and  both  her  husbands,  were 
known  to  be  remarkable  far  their  devotional  feeU 
in§nr  Happy  Mrs  Coutts,  and  thrice  happy 
Duobess  of  6t  Albans,  Her  mother  was  a  re- 
ligious  character  also,  and  early  embued  her 
daughter's  mind  with  the  piety  of  eating  pan- 
cakes at  Shtove^tide,  and  goose  at  Miehaelmas ; 
while  she  watched  as  rigidly  over  her  morals  as 
ever  didjMrs  Peaehum  over  those  of  poor  Polly,— 
seemingly  determined  that  she'should  never  throw 
herself  away  on  less  than  a  lord  or  a  rich  old 
banker.  ''  The  actress's  mother"  is  the  gem  of  the 
work  ;  the  only  piece  of  genuine  truth  and  real 
life  about  it :  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  her,  es- 
pecially as  Harriot,  with  a  better  natural  under- 
standing, and  a  much  better  education,  was,  in 
all  points  affecting  her  interests  and  destinies, 
quite  mamma's  own  scheming  daughter^ 

Though  we  demur  to  the  unmeasured  measure 
of  the  higher  virtues  which  it  has  pleased  Mrs 
Baron- Wilson  to  attribute  to  her  gorgeous  he- 
roine, we  do  not  mean  to  affect  any  extraor- 
dinary rigidity  in  judging  of  the  moral  character 
and  conduct  of  a  woman  who,  bom  and  trained 
as  we  have  noticed,  in  the  most  exposed  oondi- 
tion  in  whioh  a  female  ean  be  placed,  schemed  to 
become  the  most  prominent  instance  of  the  mean 
BJxd.  sordid  influences  over  the  aristocratic,  which 
modem  times  have  afforded.  We  may  have  ten 
times  more  sympathy,  and  morally,  if  not  pru^ 
dentiimy,  speaking,  ten  times  more  respect  for 
many  a  frail  and  unfortunate  member  of  the 
histrionic  sisterhood,  who  has  perished  in  shame 
mad  misery,  than  for  the  cool,  wary,  and  pradent 
Miss  Mellon — who,  by  the  time  she  came  to  in- 
veigle  or<  cajole  old  Coutts,  no  longer,  we  ap*- 
prebend,  required  the  aid  and  tutelage  of  her 
watchful  mother^-— than  forthe  illustrious  Duchess 
of 'St  Albans;  and  this  without  slighting  any 
one  of  her  good  points.  There  was  a  hearty  auda- 
Mty  about  her,  a  thinly  veiled  hypocrisy,  a  cool, 
unconscious,  well-tempered,  easy  effrontery,  which 
must  have  been  really  diverting;  and  a  merry  and 
frank  humour,  and  apparent  good-heartedne«s, 
which  were  even  amiable. 

Mrs  Coutts  is  chiefly  precious  to  the  observer 
and  the  moralist,  as  a  test  of  the  omnipotence 
of  Mammon  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. She  was,  at  the  worst,  less  base  herself 
than  the  cause  of  bringing  into  light  the  latent 
basoness  and  poverty  of  spirit  of  those  around 
her.  What  curious  combinations  of  the  insolent 
and  the  mean,  the  temporizing  and  the  contempt- 
nous,  it  must  have  been  the  fortune  of  the  poor 
stroller,  beeome  the  full-blown  Widow  Coutts, 
s«rr«uiided  by  •  eorttfge  af  proud  English  no- 


bility, to  witness  and  to  enjoy,  A  little  adroit 
flattery,  with  fair  interest  and  good  security, 
might  have  sufficed  from  princes  of  the  royal 
blood  to  the  worldly  banker ;  but  his  magnificent 
relict,  the  blazoned  impersonation  of  scrip  and 
omniunh  exacted  deeper  homage.  Her  worship- 
pers must  perform  their  ^'  dupking  observance" 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  eye  of  Fashion. 
How  this  shrewd  insolent  woman-*-ln  her  spirit 
ever  impudent,  whatever  glove  her  manners 
wore — must  have  been  tickled  with  the  perform- 
ance of  the  part  her  merry  nature  assigned  to  her 
high-born  companions !  On  them  she  took  ample 
revenge  for  all  the  humiliations  she  had  endurod 
in  her  Couttonian  bondage.  Dr  Johnson  relates, 
as  a  fine  trait  in  a  gentleman  living  at  Inverary 
Castle,  that,  when  the  Duke  of  Argyle  rather  un- 
ceremoniously ordered  him  to  fetch  something 
from  another  room,  he  obeyed,  but  whistled  as  he 
went,  to  shew  his  independence  and  social  equal- 
ity. The  led  noblemen,  and  young  women  of 
quality,  bound  to  perform  the  bests  of  the  Widow 
Coutts,  durst  not  whistle. 

The  difference  between  the  spirit  of  the  age 
of  bronze  and  bank  paper,  of  chivalry  and  cot- 
ton-rags, was  never  more  strikingly  displayed 
than  in  the  instance  of  the  Widow  Coutts.  The 
cruel  Saccharissas,  and  beautiful  Parthenias,  pf 
past  generations,  presumed  to  be  insolent,  cap- 
ricious, and  haughty,  in  right  of  their  indomit- 
able and  all.  conquering  charms,  and  to  treat 
their  lovers  as  Johnson  said  of  his  Widow  Porter, 
with  whom,  however,  he  belled-the-ca^  "  like 
dogs/'  But  th^  well-endowed  ladies  of  the  Age 
of  Gold,  which  is  the  direct  antipodes  of  the 
Golden  age,  sometimes  treat  their  noble  suitors 
like  turnspit  curs. 

The  Widow  Coutts,  ^' buxom,  blithe,  and  debon- 
naire"  as  phe  was,  and  always  affected  to  be, must, 
however,  have  digested  a  competent  share  of  cha- 
grin and  bitter  mortification  in  her  time.  There 
were  proud  and  high-n)inded  members  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  gentry,  and  even  of  the  commonalty, 
who  would  not  fiedl  down  and  worship  Mammon 
in  the  newly  painted  and  bedizened  female 
image,  and  though  disguised  in  the  garb  of  Fa- 
shion. Whatever  Mrs  Baron- Wilson  may  be- 
lieve, many  besides  the  '' profligate"  portion  of 
the  London  press,  whieh  attacked  Mrs  Coutts 
with  an  eye  to  her  purse,  despised  the  bustling 
and  vulgar,  vain  and  obtrusive  dame,  whom 
brassy  honours  and  golden  treasures,  meanly 
acquired,  only  rendered  more  despicable  in  the 
estimation  of  the  high-minded. 

The  long-suffering  endurance  and  humiliations, 
by  which  this  naturally  passionate  and  violent 
woman  acquired  great  notoriety  and  unbounded 
wealth,  were  never  repaid  to  her  in  this  life. 
Let  every  vain  young  actress,  on  or  off  the 
stage,  similarly  tempted,  ponder  her  history. 
Miss  Mellon  herself  was  not  without  warning. 
The  brilliant  fortune  of  Miss  Farren  might  have 
been  understood  by  her  at  its  true  value^  had  she 
desired  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  happiest  period  of  her  own  life,  when, 
having  procured  an  engagement  at  Prury  Lane, 
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ske  beoame  popular  wiUi  the  manager  and  the 
company,  by  her  cheerful  good  humour,  and  readi- 
ncis  to  oblige.  Nor  were  her  indifferent  talents 
for  the  stage  of  a  kind  to  awaken  rivalship.  Miss 
Mellon,  always  prudent,  never  walked  the  high 
ropes,  like  the  greater  heroines.  Her  climbing 
was  by  creeping.  About  this  time  Miss  Farren 
had  disgusted  the  public  by  her  airs  and  defiance 
of  Kemble  the  manager,  but  had  been  compelled 
to  give  way,  and  to  appear  in  a  despised  satin 
dress,  which  had  been  the  mighty  cause  of  the 
feud. 

Mill  Mellon  being  then  juit  introduced  to  the  principal 
green  room,  (through  the  amiability  of  Mrs  Siddons,)  very 
wisely  thought  it  better  to  listen  to  the  conversational 
style  of  th«  grand  actresses,  than  to  indulge  her  own 
iavat^dtrie  ;  and  a  great  penance  this  silence  must  have 
been  to  her.  Accordingly,  when  Lord  Derby  and  other 
theatrical  noblemen  would  assemble  round  Miss  Fanen, 
Miss  Mellon  used  to  stand  near  this  glass  of  fashion. 
The  great  lady  was  very  partial  to  the  rustic  belle,  and, 
doubtless,  she  deriTed  much  professional  benefit  from  her 
intercourse  with  the  most  elegant  actress  on  the  stage, 
whose  reancd  readings  of  Lady  Teazle,  and  the  more 
elevated  class  of  comedy,  are  to  this  day  quoted  as  be- 
yond attainment.  Lord  Derby  was  a  very  singular 
looking  little  man  for  a  lover.  Although  at  this  time 
but  forty.firt,  he  looked  fifteen  yeais  older.  He  had  an 
excessively  large  head,  surmounting  his  small  spare 
figure,  and  wore  his  hair  tied  in  a  long  thin  pig-taiU 
This,  with  his  attachment  to  short  nankeen  gaiters,  made 
him  an  easily-recognised  subject  in  the  numerous  carlca- 
turssoftheday. 

Miss  Mellon  was  one  evening  standing  near  the  green- 
room fire,  and,  while  walUng  for  the  play  to  begin,  she 
was  humming  some  popular  dance,  and  just  tracing  the 
steps  unconsciously.  She  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  Miss 
Farren,  whispering,  *«  You  happy  girl,  I  would  give 
worlds  to  be  like  you !" 

Poor  Miss  MellcQ,  recollecting  hw  thirty  shUling 
salary,  thought  she  was  ridiculed  by  "  a  lady  with 
thirty  guineas  a  week,  who  was  to  marry  a  lord  ;•'  and 
she  replied,  with  some  slight  vexation,  that  «  there  cer- 
toinly  must  be  a  vast  deal  to  be  envied  In  her  poslUon, 
by  one  who  commanded  what  she  pleased  !'* 

Pressing  her  hand  kindly,  Miss  Parren^s  eyes  became 
full  of  tears  as  she  replied,  *<  I  cannot  commu&d  such  a 
light  heart  as  prompted  your  little  song  !" 

If,  instead  of  the  rank  fudge  into  which  the 
author  of  this  memoir  has  been  betrayed,  in  at- 
tempting the  apotheosis  of  her  relioious,  gh arit- 
ABLB,  oBNERous  heroine — who  lived  the  life  of 
the  most  amiable  and  virtuous  of  women^  and 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity— she  had  simply 
contended  that  Mrs  Coutts  was  no  worse  in  any 
respect  than  the  majority  of  her  compeers  would 
have  been,  if  placed  in  her  position,  while  few 
of  them  would  have  displayed  her  genial  quali. 
ties,  we  should  cordially  have  gone  along  with 
her;  and  have  considered,  which  we  still  do,  the 
poor  base-born  girl,  who,  by  dexterity,  became 
the  richest  woman,  and  one  of  the  highest-titled 
dames  of  England,  a  much  nobler  creature  than 
hundreds  of  the  lordly  things  that  swelled  her 
train  or  bowed  at  her  footstool.  But,  to  make 
an  angel  and  a  saint  of  her  I  The  world  will  stand 
nothing  so  incongruous. 

It  can  hardly  longer  endure  "  Fair  Rosamond," 
or  Bui  war's  "  La  Valliere."  Let  us  think  no  more 
of  this,  but  take  the  clever,  intriguing^  and  am- 
bitioua  woman  as  she  is.    In  her  genuine  eha- 


racter,  ahee  will  aff»Ml  beth  enttBtatoneat  Md 
instruction. 

Like  some  other  great  adventtteerf »  wham  the 
Christian  public  styles  ^  fortunate/'  tli#  origin 
of  the  enormously  wealthy  Widow  Coutts*^''  ten 
pawnbroker's  widows  rolled  into  one"-*-wa»dettbt- 
ful.  Miss  Mellon  had  a  mother — a  genuine 
'' actress's  mother"-*often  aaiueh  worae  charac- 
ter than  the  actress  herself;  but,  m  U  her 
father,  history  is  either  dumb  or  contrftdictory ; 
and  the  parentage  of  the  Most  Noble  the  Duchess 
of  St  Albans,  like  that  of  some  other  goddewea, 
must  ever  remain  wrapped  up  in  mystery.  The 
mother  was  the  hands^nne  daughter  of  a  peaaaot 
near  Cork,  who,  when  her  parents  died,  bee«ne 
helper,  or  wotmu^-of-^llrwork,  to  a  little  shop- 
keeper or  miUiner,  where  she  acquired  those 
accomplishments  of  scoariag  rusty  silks»  and 
dying  gauzes  and  feathers,  which,  with  a  awift 
needle,  rendered  her,  about  the  year  1773,  in- 
valuable  to  a  strolling  company  of  comedians. 
She  had  made  <'  the  tour  of  Wales"  once,  when 
the  company  was  scattered,  and  she  returned  to 
Cork.  Her  illustrious  daughter  was  the  oofti- 
sequence  of  an  amour  with  a  gentleman  who 
<'  lodged  across  the  way."  This  person  ia  de- 
scribed as  <'  Lieutenant  Mellon  of  the  Madras 
Infantry,  home  on  sick  leave."  He  was  never 
heard  of  more,  though  a  rumour  that  a  person 
of  the  name  had  died  in  the  outward  voyage  did 
not  prevent  Miss  Mellon's  mother  from  electing 
a  lord  as  her  gallant,  and  boasting  through  life 
of  the  high  blood  in  Harriot's  veins.  £z. 
tremes  meet.  The  mother  of  the  Duohees>  who, 
though  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  aeted 
with  shrewdness  and  cunning,  seems  to  have 
been,  in  haif.mad  violence  and  vulgarity,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  far-descended  hairess 
of  Gight,  Byron's  unhappy  mother,  as  she  ia  de- 
scribed by  the  too  faithful  pen  of  Moore.  In 
their  treatment  of  their  offspring,  each  displayed 
the  same  brutal  ferocity,  alternating  with  prid^ 
tiger-like  animal  fondness.  Such  waa  the 
parentage  of  the  illustrious  Hanriot  We  look 
back  with  amazement  to  the  times  of  jocand, 
good-natured  Nelly  Gwynne,  one  of  the  graat- 
great-grandmothers  of  the  Puke  of  St  Alhaas. 
Our  own  times  are  as  prolific  of  social  wonders. 
Mrs  Coutts  was  too  shrewd  to  repeat  her  mover's 
ridiculous  tales  about  her  noble  if  illegitimate 
birth,  without  the  saving  clause  of  ''  My  mother 
says  so  and  so."  This  woman's  deaOetity, 
with  her  needle,  and  accomplisfamenta  in  dyesatng 
up  old  silks  and  gauzes  made  her  so  'valuable  to 
the  strollers,  that  she  made  a  second  aaannioa 
into  England,  where  her  daugbtar  was  barn. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  married  a  lad  of  eight- 
een, named  Entwisle,  the  sole  mualeiaa  of  the 
company.  The  Irishwoman  wa^  at  heasl,  tea 
years  older  than  her  husband,  whom  ahe  raled 
with  a  rod  of  iron.  This  was  about  the  year 
1778,  and  Harriot  was  now  a  year  old.  But  her 
real  age  is  as  problematical  aa  her  paraatafa.  She 
was,  as  a  child,  <'  remarkably  tail  of  her  a^" 
The  incidental  gltmpsesof  thestroUera' viafesM 
li£»,  found  in  these  TohunM^  ia  I 
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•Mog  Hum  ih%m  skttdies  of  the  DqoImm'  doingt 
which  have  heen  foand  recorded  in  Simdof  newi. 
papers  and  old  play.hille.  The  Eolwiale  family 
was  nolorioua  for  r9io«^  the  wife  claiming  to 
keep  the  purse,  and  the  young  husband  being  a 
person  of  rictous  habits  and  low  tastes,  exposed  to 
great  temptation  by  his  vagrant  profession. 
Though  fond  of  his  little  step-daughter,  he  was 
unable  to  comprehend  the  grand  projects  of  her 
scheming  Irish  mother,  who  was  thus  early  cal- 
eulating  upon  the  advantages  which  were  to 
arise  to  her  firom  the  beauty  and  fascinations  of 
her  well- tutored  daughter  displayed  on  the  Lon- 
don boards!  £ntwisle  did  not  grudge  that 
part  of  his  earnings — over  which,  howevef,  he 
had  no  control — should  be  expended  on  the  child's 
education,  of  which  the  expense  was  not  great. 

Ai  first,  while  they  were  too  poor  to  hire  any  convey- 
ance daring  their  tours,  Mr  and  Mrs  Entwitle  used  to 
carry  Harriot  and  his  celebrated  Cremona  violin  alter- 
nateljr ;  and  afterwards,  when  their  means  were  increased 
■o  as  to  allow  of  payment  for  one  of  the  ^oap  to  be 
conreyfd  from  one  town  to  another,  it  was  always  Har- 
riot who  was  thus  sent,  and  wrapped  np  in  some  rather 
finer  hftbtliments  than  the  pedestrian  pair.      •      •     .     . 

Mr  Entwisle,  in  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  being 
obliged  to  seek  another  engagement,  it  was  considered 
that  Lancashire,  his  native  county,  wonld  afford  the  best 
prospect  Accordingly,  having  packed  up  his  famous 
Cremona,  thej  set  ou^  carrying  Harriot  alternately ; 
and  near  Preston  they  encountered  the  Lancashire  stroK 
ling  manager,  Bibby,  who  being  then  in  want  of  a  mu- 
sician, was  very  gUd  to  engage  so  excellent  a  performer. 

Notwithstanding  their  slender  means, 

however,  Mrs  Entwisle  devoted  a  portion  of  them  to 
sending  her  little  Haniot  to  a  dayochooL 

The  child  is  mother  to  the  woman.  Little 
Harriot,  fond  of  frolic  and  play,  and  idle  at  her 
book. 

Used  to  relate,  her  custom  was  to  enter  the  school 
room  wUh  a /ace  of  importancef  as  though  conscious  of 
being  well  prepared  with  her  learning  ;  and  then,  after 
making  a  knot  of  little  ere  stores  giggle  by  her  nonsense^ 
she  wonld  creep  behind  the  open  door,  where*  reading 
her  lesson,  she  could  defy  the  world  and  its  cares. 

Miss  Mellon,  we  imagine,  knew,  through  life, 
when  to  assume  the  face  of  importance.  She  was 
full  of  fun  and  childish  mischief,  yet,  according 
to  her  own  account,  a  great  favourite  with  her 
schoolmistress.  One  of  her  early  repartees,  if 
genuine,  shews  blood :— • 

Miss  Calvert  one  day  endeavouring  to  check  the  invin- 
cible love  of  chattering  which  was  inherent  in  her  pupil, 
said — '*  O  Harriot  I  does  your  tongue  never  lie  ?**  And 
her  companion,  who  knew  thoroughly  she  meant  **  lie 
quiet,**  slyly  answered — ^  No,  ma*am,  It  never  lie$ :  that 
to  so  naughty  !** 

She  was  already  on  the  stage  in  parts  fitted  to 
her  age,  or  required  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
manager ;  and  she  could  also  recite  and  sing  to 
her  step-£ather's  violin,  and  was  initiated  very 
early  into  stage- begging  and  other  minor  arts 
and  mysteries  of  the  craft. 

Mr  Entwisle  used  to  carry  her  to  diffitrent  houses,  to 
dance  hornpipes  to  his  playing ;  and  after  executing  the 
dance  on  the  same  elevated  stage,  she  used  to  iiin  round 
its  edge  to  levy  contributions  for  her  avaridons  rela- 
tives. 

She  could  already  dance  neatly,  and  sing  glees ; 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  somehow  acquired 
a  ''diction  remarkable  for  purity,"  and  deep 
knowledgs  <^the  erudite  beauties  of  Shakspeare ! 


She  never  was  blue  in  any  shade,  nor  even  a 
reader  of  romances ;  and  she  very  early  began  to 
*'  bode  the  silk  gown,"  of  which  she  got  not 
merely  the  proverlHal  sleeve,  but  the  full  and 
ample  garment — ''  When  J  am  a  fine  London 
player/'  was  already  her  style.  She  was  con- 
stantly performing  all  sorts  of  parts,  and  had  a 
salary  of  something  less  than  four  and  sixpence 
a-week.  About  this  time,  she  saw  at  Harro- 
gate, in  her  strolling  excursions,  Mrs  Jordan,  and 
some  of  the  lesser  London  stars.  The  refusal  of 
the  manager  to  raise  Harriot's  salary  above  4s.  6d., 
made  the  virago  mother  revolt ;  and  the  daughter 
and  husband,  after  a  period  of  starvation,  found 
another  eng^ement,  where  the  musician's  salary 
was  one  guinea  weekly,  and  the  daughter's  was 
raised,  by  degrees,  to  fifteen  shillings.  Where- 
ever  they  went,  the  mother  was  dresser,  and 
found  scope  for  her  millinery  and  feather-dying 
genius*  They  were  now  in  Stafford,  in  the  troop 
of  a  Mr  Stanton,  who  strolled  in  the  midland 
counties,  and  was  respectable  in  his  private  cha- 
racter. While  hanging  on,  waiting  for  this  en« 
gagement,  the  future  Duchess  made  her  first 
brilliant  appearance  in  some  small  town,  where 
no  less  than  a  Baronet  and  his  Lady  had  com. 
manded  the  "  bespeak"  of  the  Country  Girl.  The 
play  was  then  in  high  fame  from  Mrs  Jordan's 
Peggy — and  Miss  Mellon  was  to  take  the  same 
part !  One  of  the  wandering  Thespians  had  to 
walk  as  far  as  Leeds  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
play !  There  were  great  difficulties  about  Peggy's 
dresses ;  but  Mrs  Entwisle  was  as  pushing  a 
mother  as  a  young  debutante  could  have  desired ; 
and  neither  daughter  nor  mother  appears  ever 
to  have  lacked  anything  they  wished  from  false 
delicacy. 

Half-past  six  arrived,  and  the  one  musician  (Mr  Ent- 
wisle) led  off  with  «RuIe  Britannia,*'  «« Britons  Strike 
Home,*^  and  « The  Bonny  Pitman,'*  an  air  then,  and 
perhaps  now,  a  favourite  in  the  north.  Up  went  the 
curtain,  and  the  play  commenced.  The  house,  or  ham, 
was  crowded  to  excess.  The  ilUe  of  the  neighbourhood 
all  attended — ^being  more  anxious  to  testify  their  respect 
to  the  baronet  who  patronixed  the  performance,  than 
their  admiration  of  the  dramatic  company. 

The  play,  hurriedly  as  it  had  been  produced,  went  on 
capitally.  The  fiunily  whose '' bespeak*'  had  proved  so 
attractive  were  in  what,  out  of  courtesy,  must  be  termed 
the  9tag$'box ;  and,  at  an  early  part  of  the  erenlng,  they 
singled  out  Miss  Mellon  (probably  from  her  extreme 
youth  and  talent)  as  the  principal  object  of  their  applause. 

Those  who  look  at  pUys  through  the  medium  of 
metropolitan  performances,  can  scarcely  conceire  what  a 
young  aspiring  actor  or  actress  fisels,  when  making  their 
incipient  steps  in  a  place  scarcely  the  sise  of  a  dining- 
room,  where  they  can  hear  every  murmur  of  applause  or 
displeasure,  and  catch  a  glance  of  hope  from  the  '*  Very 
well  indeed"  of  a  fashionable  party  on  one  side,  or  be  do- 
pressed  by  the  adverse  <>  Oh,  dear  I"  of  another.  .  •  . 
Miss  Mellon  sung  between  play  and  farce,  (accompanied 
by  the  single  fiddle,^  and  was  encored ;  and  finished  her 
evening^s  exertions  by  performing  Miss  Biddy,  in  *'  Miss 
in  her  Teens."  All  succeeded  capHally,  so  that  the 
mother  and  daughter  retired  to  rest,  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  result  of  the  evening's  entertainments. 

The  Duchess  of  St  Albans  never  could  have 
been  so  triumphant  in  the  royal  drawing-room , 
to  which  she  pushed  her  way,  as  in  this  barn 
theatre.  But  the  great  family  had  disco- 
vered that  some  of  Peggy's  clothes  h»d  com9 
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from  theit  own  wardrobe.  The  Buronet  was 
furious — his  father's  marriage-suit  worn  bj 
Peggy  as  her  boy-dress !  The  housekeeper  was 
found  the  delinquent,  and  the  eloquence  of  Mrs 
Entwisle  and  her  daughter  disarmed  the  resent- 
ment of  the  angry  gentleman.  The  family  came 
to  Miss  Mellon's  benefit,  and  the  lady  gave  her 
the  ftrst  good  frock  she  ever  possessed*  Her 
Imek  was  begun. 

On  first  coming  to  8ta£Pord,  the  vagrant  family 
had  lodgings  at  only  9s.  6d.  a- week  ;  but  Harriot 
wiM  stnt  to  learn  writing  and  arithmetic,  for 
which  her  step-father  paid  by  lessons  6n  the 
violin.  She  was  thrown  back  in  her  parts,  as 
there  were  several  respectable  performers  in  the 
eompany.  "  It  is,"  says  her  biographer, 
Knowti  at  Stafford,  that  her  morning  dress  was  too  shabby 
for  her  to  appear  at  the  charches  there,  and  her  mother 
used  to  send  her  regularly  to  Ingestrie  Church,  (built  by 
Lord  Talbot,  ind  adjoining  his  mansion,)  because  the 
WAS  less  liable  there  to  incur  rediark  on  the  porerty  of 
her  appearancek 

The  rale  betireen  Lord  Talbot's  estate  and  the  town 
was  a  great  gathering  place  for  the  children  to  play ;  and 
Harriot,  whose  love  of  amusement  was  unconquerable, 
used  to  steal  out  perpetually  from  her  close  room  to  this 
pretty  spot,  where  she  was  unritalled  atnong  the  '<  young 
ladies**  as  a  player  at  ball.  Numbers  of  her  playmates 
are  now  living,  and  well  retnember  the  disagreeable  in- 
terruption which  Mrs  Eutwiftle  would  cause  in  her 
daughter's  athletic  amusements,  by  driving  her  home 
With  heavy  bIow9,  (some  of  Which  Occasionally  fkll  On 
the  associates,)  and,  amidst  dreadful  r^preactae^  the  per. 
petual  taunt  that  she  was  *'  a  disgiaos  to  the  high  blOed 
in  her  veins.'* 

The  wondering  children,  who  Were  all  better  dressed 
than  the  vagrant  member  of  the  aristccfacy,  used  to  tor- 
ment poor  Harriot  dreadfully  respecting  the  visionary 
grandeur.  She  bore  it  all  in  perfect  good  hamour,  if 
they  would  only  play  at  ball  with  her ;  and  their  assem- 
blies were  delightful,  until  the  light-footed  Mrs  £ntwi«le 
would  slip  in  amongst  them,  and  disperse  the  terrified 
mockers  of  high  blood  like  chaff  before  the  witid. 

Misa  Mellon  had  always  "  a  winning  ^ay," 
and  could  joke  and  wheedle  herself  into  favour 
from  a  very  early  age.  She  became  a  favoorite 
in  the  tnanagef*s  family,  and  was  invited  to  join 
their  little  parties.  There  was  then  a  much  le^s 
.strict  line  of  demarcation  between  the  town's 
people  in  provincial  towns  and  the  players  than 
now  exists.  The  ladies  lent  Miss  Mellon  stage- 
dresses  ;  and  every  kindness  and  mark  of  atten. 
tion  was  punctually  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 
She  was  at  no  time  careless  of  her  good  fortune^ 
or  of  the  smallest  means  of  advancing  it. 

Giddy  as  she  was,  nothing  could  exceed  her  care  of 
articles  lent  to  her;  if  it  were  not  toe  late,  it  is  said, 
they  were  always  returned  on  the  same  evening  after  the 
party,  or,  at  the  furthest,  early  next  morning.  Her  at* 
tention  was  frequently  rewarded  by  a  present  of  the  dress 
which  she  bad  so  punctually  restored;  and  she  began 
now  to  have  a  wardrobe  of  her  own. 

There  was  hope  of  a  girl  of  thia  shrewd 
thoughtful  sort,  "  riding  in  her  coach."  Her 
mother  had  already  begun  to  exercise  the 
strictest  vigilance  over  her  movements.  The 
padlock  was  in  hourly  use,  but  it  was  not 
clapped  upon  the  mind. — The  violence  of  thefnri- 
ous  mother,  and  the  sufferings  and  terror  of  the 
poor  girl,  are  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote : 
*— After  one  of  those  rou^s  in  which  Miss  Harriot, 
at  last,  learned  to  hold  her  own  part>  the  poor  girl 


having  reoeir^d  nrany  blows,  rari  aiway ,  ^id 
spent  the  cold  night  in  the  fields ;  nor  did  tll« 
venture  to  creep  to  iAie  nadager's  until  twilight 
on  the  neti  day,  when  she  was  faimiahiftg  with 
hunger,  And  blue  with  eold :— ^ 

Mr  and  Mrs  Btitwiele,  by  an  unfnrtaaate  chance,  ••« 
tered  the  room.  Like  a  startled  harei  Harriot  flew  into 
a  comer  behind  the  chairs  to  avoid  her  mothei^  who  9x0 
claimed — '*  Let  me  reach  her^I  will  be  the  death  of 
her  !*•  All  violence  was,  however,  prevented,  by  the 
family  of  the  manager,  except  the  violence  of  a  tongue 
which  nothing  could  allay.  <«  Where  have  you  pasted 
the  night|  you  young  hussy  ?  You,  a  bigh-bivn  person's 
child,  to  go  away  from  your^  mother — yes,  you  are  a 
great  person*s  daughter,  though  you  behave  so  ill  to  me — 
but  we  little  guetted  the  wretch  you  would  turn  out  !** 

Such  was  the  amiable  mother  of  Miss  Mellon, 
whose  ambition  and  low  cunning  had  yet  no  other 
object  than  her  daughter's  aggrandisement.  As 
the  mother  did  not  obtrude  lierself  into  society 
— which  would  have  spoiled  all — but  shewed  her- 
self grateful  and  proud  of  any  attention  shewn 
to  her  daughter,  the  shrewd  and  lively  girl  ob- 
tiiined  a  footing  in  several  fespectable  families 
in  Burton-on-Trent  and  Stafford,  and  was  even 
patronised  by  ladies  of  fashion  in  those  places. 
And  where  she  found  an  opening,  she  nerer 
failed  to  improve  the  ttdvantage«  Her  poor 
mother  strove  to  keep  her  neatly  dfessed  ;  &nd 
sh6  made  a  rule  both  to  take  her  to  the  door  of  the 
houses  at  which  she  was  invited,  and  to  fetch  her 
home*  The  old  ladies  of  Stafford  gave  her  a 
high  character  as  a  well-conducted,  industrious 
girl ;  highly-amusing,  a  fileasant  singer,  linA  a 
good  dancer,  and  tbe  most  punctual  person  In  re- 
turning whatever  she  borrowed  neat  and  un- 
spoilea. 

In  Mr  and  Mrs  Entwisle's  rows,  they  fre- 
quently broke  all  the  crockery  and  glasses, 
and  Miss  Harriot  had  often  to  attend  the  re- 
hearsals without  her  breakfast.  Her  miseries  at 
home  procured  her  sympathy  and  consideration 
abroad.  She  was  received  as  a  guest  in  a  clergy- 
man's family,  and,  finally,  was  patronised  by  the 
family  of  a  oanker  in  Stafford,  named  tVright. 
That  town  was,  at  this  period,  represented  by 
Mr  Sheridan,  who,  on  one  of  his  electioneering 
visits,  saw  Miss  Mellon  (a  handsome  girl  of 
seventeen)  play  in  the  "  Belle's  Stratagem,"  and 
the  *'  Romp."  In  his  usual  hyperbolical  style,  he 
praised  the  talents  of  the  dramatic  favourite  of 
Stafford,  and  held  Out  Some  vague  hope  of  a 
London  engagement,  which  he  was,  aftetwafdtf, 
dunned  into  confirming  by  a  positive  promise. 

Thus  making  her  happy  at  the  moderate  expense  of  a 
compliment  and  a  promise,  he  departed,  after  his  week 
of  acting  popularity.  Mrs  Bntwistle  was  totaptured,  and 
saw  visions  ef  benefits  Mid  coronets.  Mr  Bntwiits 
dreamt  of  the  bliss  o(  perfect  idleness ;  and  as  for  Harriot, 
she  was  not  sane  enough  even  to  think  or  dream.  She 
did  nothing  but  watch  the  post  which  was  to  bring  news 
of  the  engagement.  But  all  ber  friends  doubted  whether 
their  volatile  member  would  give  the  matter  a  second 
thought )  and  they  were  right. 

No  letter  ever  came ;  and  when  Miss  Mellea 
applied  once  more  to  Mr  Wtight  the  banker, 
entreating  him  to  jog  the  great  manager's  rae^ 
mory,  an  evasive  answer  was  returned — **  It  was 
not  worth  Miss  MeUon's  whiles  with  her  MnM, 
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t»  apfeftf  at  tha  end  of  a  seaaon/'  But  Mrs 
Entwisle  and  Mias  Mellon  were  not  thus  to  be 
baffled  without  another  trial*  Her  benefit  had 
prodttted  fifty  pounds  and  presents,  and  the 
family  moved  to  London,  to  push  Harriot's  for- 
tune. With  the  Wrights,  her  grandest  friends, 
who  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  she  renewed  her 
intiroaoy  after  she  became  a  great  woman }  and, 
on  her  departure, 

When  MiM  Mellon  wMt  to  Uke  farewell  of  her  beet 
friends,  Mr  Wright,  ften.,  wUh  a  care  almost  paternal, 
gave  her  a  small  lam  of  money  ffir  her  own  use,  and 
uttered  the  fratifylng  prophetic  words  (remembered  by 
his  descendants,)  <'  Farewell,  Harriot ;  heaven  blets  yon, 
child.  If  you  conduct  yourself  as  well  as  you  hive  done 
ever  since  you  have  been  known  to  our  faailly,  I  shall 
•ee  orhertr  dfyou  riding  in  yoor  own  carriage  !** 

Mrs  Baron-Wilson  does  not  admire  Sheridan : 
neither  do  we.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine 
a  character  more  vicious  and  debased,  in  a  man 
who  escaped  open  disgrace.  One  rejoices  to 
find  opinion  righting  itself  about  the  individual 
whose  convivial  wit,  and,  to  say  the  least,  un. 
Bcrupulousness,  for  a  time  threw  a  false  and 
anischievous  glare  around  him.  The  following 
extract  illustrates  the  character  of  both  Sheridan 
and  our  much  more  respectable  heroine  :*— 

the  family  party  reached  the  metropolis  in  June,  with- 
out  friend  or  acquaintance,  trusting  solely  to  the  promise 
of  S  fflana|{M>  almost  tmknown  to  them,  and  with  a  very 
■lender  stock  of  money  to  support  them,  in  case  of  any 
delay  respecting  an  engagement. 

The  theatre  had  closed  during  the  preceding  month ; 
therefore  they  consider^  that  Mr  Sheridan  Was  likely  to 
be  disengaged,  and  able  at  once  to  inform  them  of  his  de- 
cision. Accordingly)  Miss  Mellon,  accompanied  to  the 
door  by  her  mother,  waited  on  him  the  day  succeeding 
her  arrival,  to  state  the  hopes  which  had  brought  her  to 
London.  After  much  hesiution,  she  was  received  by 
the  great  manager  in  the  most  slovenly  of  morning  cos- 
tomes,  unsliaven,  and  bearing  the  ethaoited,  doll  look  of 
the  overnight's  conviviality. 

Mr  Sheridan  had  not  only  forgotten  hii  promise  to 
Mr  Wright,  but  even  Miss  MelIon*s  name  and  appear- 
ance ;  nor  was  ti  until  the  production  of  his  own  letter 
to  Mr  Wright,  (in  which  he  had  d^red  Miss  Mellon  to 
oome  to  London,)  that  he  could  r«eall  any  recollection 
of  the  eircumstancei 

He  then  became  prodigal  of  fine  speeches  to  the  morti- 
fied young  creature,  who  was  nearly  fainting  from  this 
her  first  experience  of  worldly  sincerity.  He  praised  her 
mode  of  speaking,  her  effective  personal  appearance  fbr 
her  profession,  and  sent  her  away  with  an  indefinite  pro- 
mise about  <*  keeping  her  in  his  mind,'*  which  she  eould 
not  very  clearly  undei-stand,  nor,  perhaps,  had  he  any 
intention  that  she  should  I 

On  Mids  Mellon  rejdining  Mrs  iftntwisle,  the  Utter 
overwhelmed  her  with  reproaches  fbr  <•  not  having  made 
Mr  dheridild  give  her  an  engagement  fbr  the  opening 
season .'"  and,  on  the  next  day,  the  matron  resolved  to 
try  her  own  skill  for  her  dauchter.  But  the  diplomacy 
of  the  manager  (whom  Mrs  Gore  has  lately  defined  as 
•*  the  ardh  maitef  affinisur)  far  exceeded  the  arts  of 
his  untutored  countrywoman ;  and  ihe  returned  home 
from  b«r  ftuitless  errand,  saying,  «*  I  saw  be  was  telling 
toe  lies  all  the  time,  yet  I  could  not  catch  him  out  with  a 
direct  one  T' 

The  prdVerb  of  «*  I'air  words  edit  ndthlng"  (which  must 
have  originated  in  Ireland)  seems  to  have  been  Mr  Sheri- 
dan's motto  I  for  instead  of  stating  at  once  the  unwelcome 
imth,  that  "there  was  no  vacancy  for  another  actress  at 
Drury  Lane,"  he  kept  theee  poor  people  in  uncertuinty 
during  three  months,  by  his  unmeaning  pnimist's,  there- 
by preventing  them  from  returning  to  the  country,  or 
accepting  engagemenU  from  minor  companies. 

At  first  tbty  had  taken  lodgings  nesr  the  Strand,  in 


order  to  havt  a  respectable  address  for  the  mantger'a 
expected  communications;  but  as  their  means  gradually 
melted,  the  provident  Mrs  fentwiftle  considered  the  sltOk- 
tion  to  be  too  dear,  and  aoeoMlbglf  fhey  removed  M  a 
small  house  in  New  Street 

We  are  treated  to  some  town  ndrentutos  of 
the  simple  rustic  Miss  Melloii,  (who  had  only 
trode  the  boards  for  Abofe  a  doaen  years,)  which 
really  look  overdone,  admitting  the  diffatenee 
between  London  and  the  provincial  towns.  Her 
best  feat  was  wheedling  and  coaxing  a  coachman 
into  driving  her  over  half  the  town  without  hire 
— '^  Would  not  dear  old  Mr  Coachman  put  her 
on  just  another  street?'^  This  was  something 
to  be  proud  of,  though  neither  her  greatest  nor 
last  conquest  over  the  proverbial  niggardliness 
and  prejudices  of  old  gentlemen.  In  Stafford- 
shire, a  Mr  Jervis,  a  magistrate,  had  so  strong  a 
prejudice  to  "vagrant  plsyers"  that  he  would 
never  grant  them  a  license  in  his  jurisdiction. 
Misi  Mellon  came,  however,  according  to  the 
story,  favourably  under  the  notice  of  Mr  Jervis, 
from  having  behaved  with  proper  spirit  when 
unceremoniously  treated  by  his  nephew  and  an- 
other London  dandy,  who  did  her  the  honour  of 
requesting  that  she  would  descend  from  her 
rural  chamber  in  a  miller's  house,  with  whose 
sister  she  was  staying,  and  receive  their  visit. 

The  amiable  old  pair  took  a  great  ftnoy  to  the  ofl/^i*, 
animated  Miss  Mellon,  Of,  as  she  was  always  called 
there,  "Little  Harriot  the  player.**  She  managed  so 
well  ss  to  remove  the  prijndice  of  the  magistrate;  and 
actually,  by  her  ingenuous  grace,  ieheedled  him  into  grant- 
ing a  license  fbr  the  obnoxious  performances,  besides 
patronising  them  afterward* 

The  authoress  remarks : — 

There  must  have  been  eomethlnir  unustially  winning 
and  genOine  in  the  dlspo^tlon  snd  manner  of  Miss  Mel- 
ion  $  for  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  number 
of  instances  in  which  the  money-making  mind  of  trades, 
people  seemed  to  take  a  higher  tone  of  generosity  in  her 
fkvour* 

Miss  Mellon  had  cOme  ttom  the  provinces 
heart-whole.  Indeed,  save  hei'  grand  passion, 
sentimental  or  platonic,  for  old  Mr  Coutts,  which 
came  on  by  very  small  degrees,  Abe  never  appears 
to  have  had  any  love-attachment.  Her  vanity 
was,  at  one  time,  somewhat  interested  by  the 
attentions  of  a  half-swindler,  a  West  Indian, 
named  Barry,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  heir  of 
a  very  rich  lady ;  but  the  fraud  was  discovered, 
and  the  fact  of  the  real  object  of  admiration 
being  Miss  Melldtt's  ialary,  Mr  Barry  was  east 
off  with  becoming  spirit,  and  without  any  injury 
to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  young  lady.  Her 
mother  often  saw  or  suspected  ''detriment^" 
in  poor  young  men  who  got  acquainted  with 
Harriot,  and  was  violent  against  such  connexions; 
but  no  *'  actress's  mother"  could  have  desired  a 
more  prudent  child.  There  was  no  sentiment, 
no  romance  in  Miss  Harriot ;  and,  besides,  her 
mother  s  watchfulness  never  abated.  When  her 
daughter  was  enjoying  the  valuable  patronage 
of  Mr  Coutts,  a  Belgian  colonel,  introduced  by 
Mr  Coutts,  visited  in  Little  Russell  Street, 
where  the  millionaire  now  regularly  lunched. 
Mrs  Entwisle  heard  of  this  suspicious  guest, 
and  hurried  up  from  Cheltenham,  where  she 
was  settled  with  her  husband,  who,  through  her 
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dq^Vghte/a  influence  with  Colonel  Macmahon^ 
*'  the  Princess  friend^"  had  been  appointed  post- 
mMter  tkerei^^-^in  rirtne  of  her  aohcitation  and 
hie  utter  vnfitneis  for  the  office.  He  was  soon  dis-. 
ntls^d^  in  spite  of  his  useful  connexions.  Mrs 
£ntwisle  travelled  by  the  night  coach^  and  entered 
her  daughter  8  house  just  after  breakfast. 

8he  fhrew  herself  on  the  tofa — her  countenance  dark- 
ened with  rage;  and,  after  yarioos  strong  interjections, 
screamed  forth,  '<  That  starving  black  fellow,  I'll  be  the 
death  of  him!*' 

Mi5B  Mellon  Talnly  endeavoured  to  ascertain  who  was 
the  subject  of  so  mnch  vituperation ;  guessing  it  was  an- 
other version  of  the  old  anti-matrimonial  lecture,  yet 
never  imagining  that  « the  starving  black  fellow*'  could 
allude  to  Coluncl  Raguet,  whose  means  were  apparently 
ample,  and  who,  moreover,  was  a  fair,  light-haired 
person. 

She  was  at  length  enlightened  by  her  mother  saying, 
«  He  shaVt  marry  you,  Harriot — I'd  kill  him  first !  his 
very  name  proves  him  a  beggar.  Mr  Raggy^  indeed  ! 
Just  think  of  your  being  called  Mrs  Raggy ;  a  nasty, 
blsck,  deceiving,  fortune-hunting,  foreign  fellow  ;  if  you 
many  him,  I'll  be  the  death  of  you  both  »'' 

Argument  was  vain  with  the  furious  womnn,  so  Miss 
Mellon  did  nuc  attempt  an  explanation;  and,  in  the 
mklst  of  the  storm,  Colonel  Raguet  and  a  friend  entered 
unannounced,  lor  probably  the  old  landlady  was  either 
baking  muffins  or  raeasuiing  out  milk  at  the  time. 

Colonel  RMguet  epoko  excellent  English  ;  and,  finding 
a  seat  next  to  Mrs  Botwistle,  rendered  himself  so  agree- 
able that  she  was  delighted  with  his  conversation.  After 
staying  some  lime,  the  visiters  departed,  and  she  was 
enchanted  with  »«that  nice  feir-haired  man,  who  roust  be 
a  gentleman  of  fortune^  from  his  dress  and  his  horses ;  and 
if  Harriot  was  going  to  make  a  fool  of  herself  by  marry- 
ing anybody,  why  did  she  not  fancy  that  real  fine  gentle- 
man, who  treated  her  with  inch  respect,  instead  of  that 
penny le*8,  worthless,  ugly,  black,  ragged  vagabond, 
Misitr  liaggy^  who  was  sure  to  beat  her  !" 

We  return  to  the  amiable  fintwisles  and  their 
daughter,  in- a  cottage  rented  at  less  than  £10 
a-ycar,  somewhere  about  what  is  now  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens.  For  this  dwelling  the 
shrewd  and  active  old  lady,  aware  of  the  expense 
of  furnished  lodgings,  and  always  trying  to  pay 
her  way,  purchased  a  table  and  three  cane- 
chairs,  with  other  household  gear  on  the  same 
moderate  scale;  and,  while  waiting  Mr  Sheridan's 
awful  fiat,  mother  and  daughter  gratified  their 
tastes  by  fatiguing  Sunday  walks  to  see  the  fine 
people  in  the  far  distant  Park.  Their  shabby 
iinery  and  country  habiliments  drew  impertinent 
remarks  upon  them,  and  offended  Miss  Mellon's 
sense  of  dignity  as  a  householder. 

She  would  make  her  mother  return  to  their  little  Surrey 
cage,  (with  iu  sitting-room  about  two  yards  square,  hold- 
log  a  table  and  three  rush-chairs  only,)  and,  in  a  fever  of 
vexation,  she  would  burst  out  crying,  and  say,  "  Perhaps 
those  impudent  people  have  not  a  nice  plmoe  wUh  fumU 
ture  <if  their  own  like  our's !" 

The  summer  passed,  and  Sheridan  continued 
obdurate,  after  Miss  Mellon  had  applied  to  him 
much  oftener  than  could  be  pleasant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  either  a  lodger  or  householder.  The 
banker  ai  StdFord  was  again  applied  to ;  and,  at 
long  last,  having  obtained  an  interview  and 
reading,  and,  probably,  flattering  Sherry  into 
good  humour.  Miss  Mellon  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  thirty  shillings  a-week,  and  came  out  in 
Lydia  Langai^.  Her  success  in  this  character 
wtti  very  moderate;  aiid  Sheridan  remanded  her 


to  a  sort  of  probaiioii  for  a  tii^iit^  th#  dio-mighil' 
get  familiarized  with  theatrical  business  «poii 
the  gigantic  metropolitan  scalew  Michaahnas 
Day  came  round,  and  w«  hute  ihis  illogliwtiwi 
of  some  points  of  Miss  Mellon's  rel^on  :— 

Mrs  Entwisle  had  broughti  her  up  with  a  firm  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  superstitioas  cus- 
toms attached  to  certain  days,  the  omission  of  which 
would  infallibly  be  followed  by  ill  loek;  and,  therefore, 
the  Christmas  mince-pie,  Shrove-Toeaday  fancakes^ 
Easter  tansy-pudding,  or  MichaeUnaa  fooae,  mnflt  be 
tasted,  though  in  ever  so  small  a  quantity — nay»  even 
though  disagreeable  to  the  partaker,  as  was  her  own  case 
respecting  the  Michaelmas  dainty.  An  anecdote  regard- 
ing the  latter  has  been  sent  us  by  an  indivldiial  who  re* 
collects  her  in  New  Street.  To  him  she  regretted  bitterly 
that,  on  her  first  metropolitan  20Lh  of  September,  sha 
should  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  goose,  for  the  sake  of 
tasting  a  small  portion  to  brii.g  good  luck.  He  adds, 
that  the  girlish  delight  she  felt  was  excessive^  on  Mii( 
informed  that  at  9ome  coolusbop  near  Orury  Liane,  tin 
might  purchase  even  one  quarter^  from  the  dish  she  <mUj 
desired  i or  its  consequent  good  fortune  The  little  por- 
tion was  accordinsly  procured,  and  Miss  Mellon  and  her 
relatives  were  quite  satisfied  in  having  thus  ftdfiUed  a 
superstitious  duty  at  the  appointed  season. 

It  must  be  admitted,  even  by  us  <<  doubters'*  eonceming 
luck,  that,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  event,  Miss  Melloii'*a 
system  of  tempting  the  smiles  af  Dame  Portmie,  waa 
more  successful  than  any  which  **  reasoning  people"*  caa 
recomraeud  ! 

The  first  five  golden  guineas  that  Couits  gave 
her  at  her  benefit  at  Cheltenham,  the  largest  jpre- 
eent'^aa  players  call  the  charities  which  degrade 
their  profession — she  had  ever  received,  ibe  kept 
ever  sacred  as  '*  luck-money."  Those  guineas 
were  certainly  attractive  of  gold.  A  good  deal 
of  mere  book-making  is  executed  with  an  acoosnt 
of  Miss  Mellon's  performances  in  Londtmand  the 
provinces,  and  green-room  anecdotes.  It  may 
be  dismissed  in  one  word.  She  had  no  genius 
for  the  drama ;  she  could  not  feel,  nor  umulat^ 
feeling.  She  had  no  genius  for  anything  ;  bvt 
she  was  industrious^  persevering,  shrewd  in 
every  way,  and  always  desirous  to  make  her- 
self useful ;  and  thus  she  won  her  way  to  better 
parts  and  a  higher  salary,  by  imperoeptible  de- 
grees. In  summer,  she  procured  oomitry  en* 
gagements,  and  was  a  great  favourite  at  Liver- 
pool.  This  was  about  the  year  1795.  Mrs 
Siddons  was  gracious  to  her ;  and,  next  winter, 
during  tbe  absence  of  Mrs  Jordan,  she  obtained 
some  of  this  great  actress's  parts,  and  filled  Ibem 
respectably.  Her  provincial  benefits  and  othjer 
emoluments  now  enabled  the  family  to  take  better 
lodgings,  and  to  come  nearer  the  theatre;  sad  Uh^, 
finally,  removed  to  Little  Russell  Street,  tei 
poor  lane  the  most  noble  Duchess  hmg  i 
annual  pilgrimage  on  foot,  to  view  the  ^pty^|od 
<< shed  tears  of  pleasure."  When  Miss. Parrea 
came  to  her  promotion  by  the  deelk  ef  tbe 
Countess  of  Derby,  the  funeral  >of  the  INte  ef 
Hamilton's  unfortunate  daughter  htAng  Imm^ 
diately  followed  by  the  marriage  of  hec  AfA 
the  admired  actress,  a  further  opening  \ 
for  the  display  of  Miss  Mellon's 
was,  however,  getting  on  m  eloWly  at  Ihfuf 
Lane,  that  at  one  period  she  ruminated  tftit 
accepting  a  more  lucrative  engi^smset  teM 
Astl^ ;  but  cahmlatieB  sod  hir  rtghled  eaMUpfc 
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pfWiiiM.    Luiktif  ;  fot,  obtetves  Mrs  Baron. 

Wifoon, 

It  ifl  CQtIevit  t»  rei^et  wbftt  chaofre  in  the  complexion 

of  her  Awtmift  in%hc  bavie  reenked  from  her  acceptanee 

of  Astley*!  offer.     In  aU  human  probability  the  would 

in  that  cuse  never  have  become  Mn  Contti. 

After  Miss  Mellon  bad  got  her  mother  and 
fintwisle  settled  at  Cheltenham,  she  frequently 
visited  them,  and  performed  at  the  theatre 
there.  The  place  was  then  rapidly  rising;  and  the 
seheming  Mrs  Entwisle  proposed  laying  out  her 
daughter's  savings  in  building.  One  house  was 
accordingly  erected,  and  let  at  a  high  rent,  and 
Mrs  EnCwiale  contemplated  a  whole  row.  Mean, 
while,  Mr  King,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
had  the  audacity  to  build  on  vacant  ground  im- 
mediately opposite  Mbs  Mellon's  house,  and,  by 
interoepting  the  view,  lessened  the  value  of  her 
property.  The  angry  and  clamorous  mother 
urged  her  daughter  to  come  down  to  Chelten- 
ham,  to  perform  and  take  a  benefit,  and  over- 
whelm the  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  and  now, 
at  last,  we  get  fairly  to  the  golden  dawn  of  Miss 
Melloo's  brilliant  day,  and  to  old  Coutts: — 

Mra  Entwisle,  by  her  (rank  lively  manner,  and  love 
of  foisip,  was  very  popular  among  the  middle  classes ;  so 
that,  with  her  innate  skill,  she  had  always  the  power  of 
**  making  good  her  own  story**  to  a  large  majority,  who, 
in  their  torn,  spre.id  the  story  farther ;  and,  therefore, 
whan  >he  detailed  bow  <*  hardly  the  master  of  ceremonies 
had  behaved  to  the  dutiful  child,  who  had  relinquished 
every  shilling  of  her  earnings  for  her  mother*s  support,** 
there  were  few  residents  in  Cheltenham  who  did  not  hear 
of  and  sympathize  in  the  tale. 

Miss  Mellon  accordingly  came  down  to  gather  a  golden 
hanrest  #rom  such  weH«prepaied  ground.  Her  lemale 
friend,  of  coarse,  accompanied  her;  and  when  these  two 
handsome  and  ladylike  young  women,  guarded  by  the 
Argus  parent,  Mrs  Entwisle,  went  round  to  request  patron* 
age,  it  may  be  supposed  that  few  were  inclined  to  refuse 
them  s  in  short,  Miss  Mellon's  benefit  was  such  a  dazaling 
triumph  over  the  mortified  nmster  of  eeramonies,  that  it 
iaaaid  he  never  forgave  it 

At  that  time  there  was,  among  the  visiters  at  Chelten* 
ham,  an  elderly  invalid  gentleman,  who  did  not  join  in 
aodety,  but  paseed  many  hours  daily  taking  exercise  in 
tlio  Long  Walk.  Mrs  Entwisle  soon  discovered,  from 
hints  dropped  by  his  servant  to  the  lodging  people,  who, 
however,  did  not  know  his  name,  that  **  his  master,  not- 
withstanding his  penurious  appearance,  was  considered 
one  of  the  richest  people  in  London ;  but  that  he  was 
very  unhappy  in  conseqoence  of  thinking  that  his  wife, 
also  adt(Mced  in  yean,  was  going  out  of  her  mind,  which 
preyed  on  his  spirits  so  much  that  he  had  been  ill,  and 
was  now  trying  Cheltenham  for  a  change.** 

Her  immediate  reflection  was^  that  the  richest  gentle- 
man in  London  might  take  a  box  at  the  theatre  for  the 
heneflt  night,  though  he  were  ever  so  sad ;  and  this  idea 
wao  esaununloated  to  her  daughter.  A  respectful  nou 
of  soUdution  to  that  effect  was  given  to  the  attendant  at 
the  pnmp-room,  a  few  days  before  the  performance,  to 
present  to  ^<  the  remarkable-looking  old  gentleman  ;**  but 
as  no  answer  was  returned,  the  three  femalee  decided 
that  **  the  moping,  M<n,  old  ereaimt^  was  too  full  of  his 
tfipn  tiDubles  t#  flare  about  those  of  other  people** 

On  the  day  but  one  after  sending  their  note,  Miss 
Mellon  and  her  fHend  were  sauntering  very  early  in  the 
Long  Wallc,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  the  old 


He  intfwhieed  himsdf  to  Miss  Mellon,  whom  he  said 
ho  knew  by  sight  in  Dmry  Lane  green-room,  to  apolo- 
gise for  not  having  sooner  answered  the  application,  for 
which  he  accounted  by  a  great  pressure  of  London  cor- 
i;  but  he  trusted  his  silence  had  been  con- 
1 1»  paif09i*iff  hsr  tovMli  ftlial  silirt% 


of  which  he  had  heard  admirable  socouuts  at  every  turn 
in  Cheltenham. 

The  young  ladies  tendered  their  best  thanlu  a«i 
brightest  smiles  ;  their  new  friend  mentioned  that  he  had 
had  the  pleasure  that  morning  of  sending  to  the  post 
office  his  answer  respecting  the  box ;  and,  after  a  con- 
versation of  some  length,  they  separated,  mutually 
pleased. 

On  hastening  home,  they  found  Mrs  Entwisle  in 
ecstasies.  There  is  no  knowing  what  grand  visions  had 
been  conjured  up  in  her  wild  brain ;  but  the  tangible 
circumstance  was,  that  she  held  in  her  hand  an  open 
letter  from  the  old  gentleman,  <<  the  richest  person  in 
London,*'  who  had  enclosed  five  guineas  for  a  box,  which 
he  desired  should  be  kept  for  Mr  CoutU !  Mr  CoutUl 
— THE  Mr  Coutts  ! — well  might  the  servant  hint  that 
his  master  was  <*  the  richest  person  in  London  ;**  a  man 
whose  name  was  a  proverb  of  wealth  even  in  country 
towns.  Thus  Mrs  Entwisle  raved,  wondering  at  her 
hasband*s  stupidity,  that  when  any  one  had  odled  for 
letters  to  Mr  Coutts,  he  had  not  directly  guessed  he  was 
the  thin  old  gentleman,  and  told  her  so !  But  the  young 
friends  defended  Mr  Entwisle,  by  exclaiming  against  the 
idea  of  any  one  supposing  that  the  great  Mr  Coutts,  who 
managed  the  royal  family,  and  commanded  everything 
he  liked,  could  be  an  old,  pallid,  sickly,  thin  gentlemao, 
in  a  shabby  coat  and  brown  scratch  wig. 

Peace  waa  soon  restored,  as  Mrs  Entwisle  was  in 
a  sunny  humour  after  the  day*s  adventure.  The  new 
acquaintance  met  generally  in  their  early  promenade  in 
the  Long  Walk ;  and  when  the  day  of  the  benefit  per- 
formance arrived,  Mr  Coutts  paid  Miss  Mellon  the  oom- 
pliment  of  promising  to  occupy  the  box,  although  he  had 
only  taken  it  to  patronise  her,  without  intending  to  go. 

As  a  mark  of  Miss  Mellon*s  strong  superstition  regard- 
ing good  luck,  may  be  given  the  following  pendant  to 
the  foregoing  facts. 

The  story  of  the  golden  luok^moiMy  follows* 
On  her  wedding  day,  Mrs  Coutts  shewed  the  ^y^ 
guineas,  and  they  were  again  produced  on  the 
day  that  she  honoured  the  young  Duke  of  St  Al- 
bans with  her  hand.  The  happy  acquaintance 
which  ensured  her  the  ''  blameless  patronage'," 
and  ultimately  the  fortune  of  Contts,  commenced 
in  1805. 

Prom  the  period  of  the  first  introduction  of  Mr  Coutta 
to  Mies  Mellon  at  Cheltenham,  a  constant  and  friendly 
intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them  in  London.  There 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  this  friendship  was  promoted 
by  the  scheming  Mra  Entwisle,  by  every  expedient  bIm 
could  devise. 

But  Miss  Mellon  was  now  separated  from  her 
mother,  and  perfectly  adequate  to  the  manage- 
ment of  her  own  afiPairs,  and  throve  better  perhaps 
without  the  old  lady.  The  biographer  gives  her 
own  ideas  regarding  the  conduct  of  mother  and 
daughter  towards  the  rich  banker. 

On  this  principle,  then,  we  shall  give  here  our  ideas 
regarding  the  conduct  of  Mrs  Entwisle  and  her  daughter 
towards  Mr  Coutts. 

Numbers  of  their  warm  advocates  assert,  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  Mr  Coutts  becoming  attached  to  and  marrying 
Mise  Mellon ;  but  that  they  merely  aought  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  a  weak  and  rich  old  man*s  patronags  as  loog 
aa  it  would  last. 

From  this  opinion  we  difer  lotaHg.  Let  It  be  remem- 
bered  how  ambitious  Mra  Entwisle  was,  bow  unceasingly 
watchful  to  advance  her  ehild*s  position  in  the  world, 
how  careful  (even  ostentatiously  so)  regardiag  her  daogh- 
ter*s  moral  conduct,  never  allowing  her  to  be  Ottt  aloue, 
even  when  in  humble  life ;  so  that  she  might  bring  with 
her  a  thoroughly  good  reputation.  In  addition  to  her 
ambition,  Mrs  Entwisle  was  selfish,  and  Inordinately 
fond  of  money.  Hence,  she  had  prevented  her  daughter 
from  marrying  through  affection;  because  the  fhrmer 
would  derive  no  improvement  in  situation  by  it.  She 
,  was  clevsr,  artful,  snd  scheming,  like  the  gsnerali^  of 
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iht  Iriih  pMnntrf;  and^  oontideiinf  all  b«r  qnalitiaa 
together,  we  hare  little  hesitation  in  ezpretsing  an  opi* 
nion  that»  /irom  this  Jlrti  iniroduclion  to  the  old  banker, 
she  had  marked  him  for  her  danghter^e  htuband, 

Bui  it  was  onlr  the  ''  blessed  Harriot"  herself 
who  could  accomplish  this  wish. 

We  see  Aiid  h«tir  of  tnch  plans  dally  in  the  higher 
circlet,  where  the  system  is  for  young  innocent  girls  to 
try  and  barter  their  hands  for  rank  and  wealth,  no  mat- 
ter  how  rcToltlng  the  posseteor  of  these  adtantages  may 
be ;  and,  in  these  nefarioas  schetnes,  we  knoir  that  jew- 
eiled  matrons  lend  the  mOst  incessant  aid  to  their  bennte. 
ons  daughters,  by  plots  to  **  take  In**  any  one  they  mark 
down  as  fair  game. 

Why  not,  then,  «n  hutiible  edition  of  A1mack*s  prac- 
tl<:ei  in  Mrs  Entwisle  and  Miss  Mellon  P  A  legal  gen- 
tleman, long  In  the  busy  world,  has  assured  the  writer 
that  there  eiisted  a  bond  between  Mr  Coutts  and  Misft 
Mellon,  that  If  She  would  remain  unmarried  while  his 
intalid  wife  surrived,  he  would  tnarry  her  trhenerer  his 
band  was  free  to  offer. 

For  such  bonds  there  is  the  great  precedent 
of  Miss  Farren  and  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and,  in 
our  own  times,  the  engagement  of  the  "  much 
esteemed  Miss  Stephens."  Not^lthstunding 
these  high  and  virtuous  examples,  we  have  yet 
to  learn  that  such  engagements  hare  come  to  be 
generally  considered  reputable*  To  continue  :-^ 

On  their  return  to  Loitdon)  the  cenduct  of  Mr  Coutts 
shews  dearly  that  h€  intended  to  plate  Miss  Mellon  at 
the  head  of  his  house ;  fbr  one  of  his  earliest  proceedings 
was  to  present  her  to  his  three  daught^Si  the  Marchioflesi 
of  Bate,  the  Countess  of  Ouildfbrd,  and  Lady  BurdetU 
From  the  tina  of  Mr  Coutts*  first  accinalntanee  with 
Miss  Mellon,  until  his  wife's  death,  these  three  Irre- 
proaohable  ladies  were  on  tha  most  sister-like  habita  of 
intimacy  with  Miss  Mellon.  They  were  at  her  house  In 
I^ittle  Rus&ell  Street  continually,  the  shopkeepers  there 
recollecting  their  wonder  at  such  grand  carriages  wailing 
fbr  hodrs  at  so  poor  a  place.  They  used  to  meet  their 
fiither  there  by  appointment,  to  call  to  take  him  heilie. 
These  ladies  were  married  to  nsen  of  the  world,  and  had 
daughters  grown  up ;  therefore  there  was  every  reason 
why  they  should  hare  looked  with  rigid  scrutiny  at  the 
stranger  whom  they  invited  to  their  houses,  and  Hi  Mrhose 
house  th#y  allowed  their  children  to  stay.  They  used 
frequently  to  make  parties  to  Ittnch  with  Mlas  Melloit 
The  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Bute,  with  Lord  Dud- 
ley  Stuart  and  bis  sister,  Lady  Frances  Sandon,  did  so 
aeteral  times 

Hiss  Mellon's  manner  towards  Mr  Coutts^  which  was 
totally  different  to  her  careless  style^  was  doubtless  the 
result  of  her  mother's  tutorage,  and  certainly  was  politic 
in  the  extreme.  It  was  steady  an<^  respectful,  like  a 
daughter,  perfectly  free  from  any  levity,  (every  one  who 
knew  the  parties  states  this,)  and,  to  prove  her  resp^t,  no 
oiBee  was  too  humble  \  for  instanee,  she  never  allowed  a 
servant  to  open  the  door  when  he  ktioeked,  but  either 
went  down  herself  or  requested  the  young  lady  living 
with  her  to  do  so. 

From  her  steady  demeanour,  she  was  generally  con. 
side  red  by  her  friends  to  be  on  unaeknovoleaged  daughter 
rf  Mr  Coutts  ;  and^  from  the  friendship  shewn  to  her  by 
bis  daughters,  they  bad  possibly  formed  a  similar  eon* 
elusion. 

The  Ladies  Bute,  Guildford,  and  Burdett> 
would  probably  hitve  repiidiated  the  sieterhood; 
ndr  wefe  thejr  likely  td  believe  in  the  ^'  unac 
knov^ledged  daughter."  For  the  rest,  the  exist, 
ence  of  their  mother  gave  them  security  against 
that  folly  in  their  father,  which«  when  he  did 
marry^  so  strongly  excited  the  Indignation  of  th^ 
whole  connexion.  But  it  seems  that  the  eticefl- 
tricityandthe  "strong  vein  of  romance — thehigh. 
flown  romance'*  of  the  shrewd  banker's  character — 
laid  him  particularly  open  to  the  designs  of  Mrs 


Entwide.  There  is  littl*  donbi  ^f  the  ttMbm 
filled  her  subordinate  part  well  when  alM  ha41 
anything  to  do ;  but  the  winning  Harriot*— now 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  ereb  by  the  low«s% 
estimate — must  have  ably  backed  h«r.  Th« 
daughter  soon  became  all  in  all  to  ths  vain,  and 
lonely,  and  d#tlng  old  man,  who  seems  to  have 
lived  friendless  and  joyless  in  the  midst  of  his 
enormous  riches  and  numerous  dedcendants*  How 
he  must  have  been  caressed  and  flattered,  and 
how  gratified  by  the  unremitted  devotion — the 
entire  dedication— to  him  of  his  ^*  blessed  Har* 
riot,"  we  incidentally  gather  from  his  widow's 
subsequent  freaks  and  affectations,  whidi  were 
not  even  given  up  after  she  married  the  Duke  of 
St  Albans.  If  at  first  she  might  have  been  con. 
tent  to  '<  burn  old  Simon"  to  warm  heir  newer 
suitor,  she  afterwards  took  vehemently  to  "  the 
dear  old  bit  of  wood  ;"  and  hef  last  respectfull/ 
worded  request,  on  feeling  the  approach  of  her 
oWii  dissolution,  was,  thst  she  might  be  rctnored 
to  die  in  the  room  '*  where  Tom  Coiitts  had  die^* 
At  that  awful  hour  there  may  have  been  a2»- 
cerlty  ifi  her  grateful  feelings  for  the  infatuated 
old  man  who  bad  worshipped  her ;  ihnmfck,  ia  lA- 
puting  affectation,  if  not  insincerity,  we  do  h^  b€» 
injustice.  We  are  told  here  ih^t 
The  name  of  Mr  CoUtts  was  continually  on  ller  lips, 
his  virtues  magnified  by  the  exaggerating  ^ower  of  a&c- 
tioti^his  statue  th^  only  ornament  of  ber  itate  room— &ta 
portfait  decorating  her  favourite  boddoif.  The  pilloW 
on  which  he  died  was  always  ptaoed  in  her  canUfe 
while  tra?elling,  as  she  never  slept  on  ahy  other. 

**  The  blameless  patronage  of  Mr  Coutts"  was, 
at  first,  of  great  use  to  Miss  Melkn  in  her  pro- 
fession, and 

Besides  a  great  aoeessloa  «f  theatrieol  *<  friend^**  the 
extreme  probabiiily  of  her  event«al|  sad)  perh«)«  tiol 
distant,  union  with  Mr  Cobtts  odMSloned  Miss  MellOB 
te  be  eenrted  by  a  highly  respeMSble  alid  inereasidg  ae* 
quainuncs)  and  all  ratika,  fMfli  his  Rdyal  HlghoeSi 
the  Duke  of  York  to  individuals  of  tttfeh  fattmblsr  classy 
were  daily  mikiag  laterest  to  inspect  tlM  isterisr  arsna 
of  the  new  theatre^ 

She  Was  now  often,  from  good.tikttifed  liii- 
pulses,  liberal  in  money,  add  hef  friends  took 
the  liberty  of  guessing  whence  same  the  funds 
that  were  expended  with  a  rather  ostestattovs 
charity  or  munificence ;  she  was  also  b6cotte  ails* 
tress  of  Holly  Lodge  iind  a  carriage,  add  reninUA 
on  considerable  insolence  of  manners  wbsre  it 
was  safe  to  do  so*  Vet  she  remembered  Um  days 
of  poverty,  and,  among  other  gooi  deeds^  tras 
the  secret  benefactress  of  Keafli  wh€h  Im  w«s 
waitidg,  id  the  utmost  distress,  thd  fiat  of  thfl 
Drury  Lane  manager,  as  she  dad  done  that  of 
Sheridan  many  years  bafora*  Miss  Tiilswell^ 
his  dunt,  (and^  by  some  probable  accountai  bis 
mother,)  had  lodg  beeb  hef  hltlmttti  frleiid, 
which  might  have  mdVed  hef  sympftthf  tot  poof 
Kean.  By  some  perverse  accident  or  oidor,  iier 
secret  deeds  of  charity  always  fottnd  fMse^  Mid 
we  do  ndt  imagine  that  8h«  blushed  t«rx  dHi* 
tressingly  upon  such  occasions.  But  thfefS  #M 
more  than  money  given,  there  waa  teally  good^ 
heartedness  shewn  by  ons  of  the  grand  dases  s£ 
Old  Drur^. 

On  the  momlnf  of  Kssn^s  fltst  sppeahmss  she  was 
iatrodassd  to  hla daringths  t0mm^ at ku  99m  m 
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fMi*  I  of  bnr  in^tiTe  ih«r»  ean  be  m  donK  He  99* 
peared  distressed.  Oxberry,  who  knew  Keen,  iutrodnoed 
them ;  Kean,  perhaps,  guessed  her  intenUon-obe  this  as 
it  mflf,  his  manner  was  snehi  that,  it  is  belieted,  she 
ftand  she  mlghi  rather  wound  than  soothe  his  feelings. 
Kein  always  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  admiration,  and 
lie  wasao  truly  a  democrat,  that  he  conld  seldom  be  brought 
to  utter  a  word  in  faronr  of  the  ricb^  be  thej  who  they 
might.  Her  kindness  (for  in  the  forlorn  situation  in 
which  a  poor,  ill-used,  and  ill-dressed  prorineial  actor 
atands  at  our  national  theatres,  eren  to  speak  to  him  is 
a  kindness)  was  strongly  contrasted  to,  atid  not  improb- 
ably  caused  bjr,  the  cruel  and  uncalled-for  obeer? ations 
of  an  actress  of  great  histrionic  merit,  who  '<  wondered 
where  the  little  wn^tch  had  been  picked  up  !'*  and  even 
went  the  length  of  advising  him  *'  to  return  to  the  coun- 
try ;  fur,  amid  such  actors  as  surround^  him  he  could 
bare  no  chance*** 

Miss  Mellon's  retirement  bad  been  speculated 
vpon  since  her  Cheltenham  conquest^  many  years 
before ;  but  she  performed  for  several  years,  and,  in 
1815,  left  the  stage  abruptly.  She  had  previously 
showed  more  of  her  mamma's  temper  than  was 
kgreeable  to  her  theatrical  companions,  and,  for 
some  time,  Mr  Coutts  bad  taken  offence  at  some 
of  the  theatrical  persons  who  appeared  at  her 
dinners.  '•  Her  success  in  life,"  we  are  told,  or, 
iii  other  words,  the  generosity  of  her  friend, "  had 
€±cited  the  envious  malignity  of  the  less  fortu^ 
nate."  Our  main  debate  with  Mrs  Baron. Wilson 
is,  that  she  will  affirm  the  '*  good  fortune"  the 
great  luck  of  her  heroine.  Mr  Coutts,  though 
geneirally  so  munificent  to  bet,  was  &pi  to  take 
miserly  fits,  or  whims  and  caprices  of  stinginess 
in  paltry  matters. 

In  brief.  Miss  Mellon  wtis  on  ticklish  ground, 
and  Mrs  Coutts  was  dying.  This  was  not  unkno  wii 
to  her,  and  theatrical  quarrels  and  squabbles 
got  to  a  height  which  Coutts  could  not  always 
tolerate.  Mr  Coutts  was  also  liable  to  little 
jealous  or  pettish  fits,  and  the  following  scene^ 
it  is  said,  led  to  bis  protegee's  retirement : — 

On  the  7th  of  February,  Miss  Mellon  was  announced 
to  perform  Audrey,  in  <*  As  you  Like  it.'*  On  repairing 
to  her  dressing  room  she  found  the  door  locked  ;  but  as 
she  had  bhiught  her  costume,  Ae  dressed  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  private  box. 

Mr  Coutts,  whose  great  delight  was  to  attend  the 
theatrr,  fancied  himself  to  be  suflB«ienily  well  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  perfbrmanoe  4  and  he  arrived  soon  after  the 
play  had  eommenced.  Miss  Mellon  was  considered  the 
handsomest  Audrep  on  the  stage,  the  Pl'ench  pea<ant 
costume  suiting  her  style.  On  this  evening  her  dress 
was  cmtretnely  faneifnl  and  pretty,  being  a  pecdliar 
shaped  black  velvet  hat,  a  yellow  jacket,  laced  with 
black  velvet,  and  a  gold  cross  and  heart  on  her 
throat:  while  the  striped,  full,  and  rather  short  petticoat, 
revealed  very  neat  feet  and  ankiesi  in  little  buckled 
ahoet,  and  yellow  tilk  stockings,  fkrlth  black  oloeks. 

She  was  greeted  with  much  applause,  as  being  a  fa- 
TOvrite  of  the  audience,  and  one  who  had  not  lately  been 
much  before  them ;  so  that,  when  the  early  seenes  were 
over^  she  weht  to  speak  to  Mr  Coutts,  flushed  with  sue* 
cess,  and  hoping  for  his  cdmpliment  also. 

She  was,  however,  disappointed  in  findifag  file  kind 
•awotenaBce  wearing  a  serious  ezpreseion,  asf  taking  her 
hand,  he  said  that  he  could  not  allow  her  to  appear  thus 
again. 

In  dismay  she  inquired  whut  was  his  meaning,  and 
he  explained  that  he  conld  not  bear  to  see  her  **  made 
up"  for  the  stage,  and  in  such  an  absurd  costume.  He 
therefore  hoped  this  would  be  her  last  appearance. 

His  re<)uest8  were  so  few,  and  she  always  had  attended 
to  them  with  such  deference  for  his  better  judgment^ 


that  the  matter  of  her  retirement  was  settled  f)r»m  that 
moment :  all  originating  perhaps  in  the  <*  smart  little 
yellow  stockings  with  black  clocks.**  She  returned  to 
the  stage  for  her  final  scene,  and  at  its  close,  having 
whispered  to  the  astonished  Touchstone^  that  *<  sh^ 
should  never  again  be  his  Audrey,^*  she  stepped  rather 
in  advance  of  the  other  performers,  curtsied  profoundly 
several  times  to  the  applauding  audience,  not  as  Audrejff 
but  as  Miss  Mellon,  and  such  was  the  sole  intimation 
and  leave  taking  of  her  last  appearano&> 

\Vbat  did  not  Papa  Coutts  owe  in  requital  for 
this  prompt  obedience^  this  entire  devotion^  in 
his  adopted  child  1 

Het  biographer  allows  that  her  paragon  of 
ttll  the  virtues  bftd  some  little  fiiiilts.  She  was 
reported  to  be  profuse  in  the  expenses  of  her 
tabloi  even  while  Miss  Mellon ;  but>  with  Coutts' 
bank  at  her  beck,  that,  we  submit^  was  A 
trifle.  She  was,  also,  somewhat  ostentatious 
with  het  liberalities,  but  then  she  was  liberal  ; 
and  Dibdin  bears  testimony  to  ber  kindness^  which 
it  is  fair  and  pleasant  to  repeat.  "  While  many 
hi^fhly-respected  actors  havd  become  extremely 
rich,  ahd  many  virtuous  and  desej*ving  actresseH 
have  been  espoused  by  nobility  and  men  of  large 
possessions^  very  few  if  any  have  had  the  kind  re» 
trBspeotion  to  assist  or  patronise  their  former  pto^ 
fkssional  assoaiates.'*  In  an  actor's  eve,  this  ne- 
glect must  be  a  deadly  sin.  One  of  her  leading 
faults  was  blind  ignorant  fits  of  passion,  in  the 
style  of  her  mother,  directed  against  any  one  in 
whom  she  imagined  offence  against  her  state  and 
dignity.  She  gave  way  to  very  furious  oiitbi'eak  A  of 
rage.  '^  At  times  the  veriest  trifle  would  cause 
such  displeasure,  that  all  dreaded  where  it  might 
ehance  to  fall ;  and,  under  this  excitement,  no- 
thing that  could  be  said  or  done  at  the  moment 
could  subdue  it."  ..."  She  had  heed  too 
long  accustomed  to  command  not  to  be  extremely 
wilful;  and  nothing  turned  her  determination 
from  a  point  on  which  she  bad  fixed,  except  ber 
own  altered  resolution/'  .  .  .  *'  Many  per- 
sons include  fickleness  among  her  defects ;'  and, 
''  finally,  if  a  degree  of  pride  or  hauteur  be- 
longed to  her  disposition,  it  must  not  excite 
wonder,  considering  her  rapid  elevation,  and  the 
mixture  o^  mortifications  forced  into  ber  enjoy- 
ments in  some  few  instances,  against  which  a 
naturally  high  spirit  would  rebel.''  In  brief, 
the  old  proverb  held — <'  Set  a  beggal*  on  horse- 
back," &c.  Miss  Mellon  did  not  ride  out  the 
race,  but  she  often  indulged  in  a  canter  on  thai 
road,  and  delighted  to  splash  the  poor  plodding 
pedestriahs,  her  old  compeefs. 

Coutts  must  have  been  eeveoty-lhreei  but  aa 
probably  seveiity^five,  when  fae  was  first  sub-* 
jceted  to  the  fascinations  of  the  experlenoeA 
aotress,  who  bad  been  scrambling  about  the 
world  for  twenty-eight  years.  In  1815,  his  wife 
died>  at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  unbappy 
lady  (happy  so  far  in  being  unconscious  of  hef 
husband's  folly  and  her  own  condition)  had  aoci* 
dentally  scalded  herself  to  death.  Her  hdsband, 
then  upwards  of  fourscore,  chanced  to  b6  ill  at 
the  time;  but  ihej  tragi-Cumedy  which  follows 
deserves  to  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words^ 
On  Twelfth  Day,  Miss  Mellon,  who  must  have 
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Wen  wdl  a^ate  of  tfae  dying  eoDdiiion  of  Mrs 
CoQtts^  who  languished  for  some  time  after  ber 
accident,  saw  her  amiable  mother  depart  for 
Cheltenham. 

After  ber  departure.  Miss  Mellon,  (who  was  always 
tnperttitlotis,  and  had,  moreorer,  an  especial  dread  of 
anf  occurrence  on  Twelfth  Day)  described  to  thote  around 
her,  that  ^'  she  was  oppressed  with  an  orerwhelminf  pre- 
sentiment that  she  and  her  beloved  mother  mi^ht  never 
meet  afpiin,  and  that  her  sensations  were  beyond  descrip- 
tion miserable.**  Her  kind  old  benefactor  also  had  been 
confined  to  his  bed  for  some  days;  she  had  received  no 
accounts  of  him ;  and  fancying  that  he  might  be  dying 
also,  her  ezciuble  spiriu  gave  way,  and  burying  ber 
face  in  the  sofa  pillow,  she  wept  bitterly  for  a  length 
of  time. 

At  last  she  heard  her  name  feebly  uttered,  and,  on 
looking  up,  beheld  the  figure  of  Mr  Coutts,  holding  by 
the  door  at  which  he  had  entered  unheard.  The  Mriy 
hour  was  quite  unusual  for  his  visits,  which  were  always 
about  two  o'clock.  His  look  was  so  ghastly,  his  tall 
miserable  flrure  so  attenuated  by  illness,  his  sunken  eyes 
and  faint  voice  were  altogether  so  unearthly,  that  Miss 
Mellon,  (who  had  not  seen  him  for  some  days  during 
his  illcfss)  thought  he  had  died  on  the  fatal  Twelfth  Day, 
and  DOW  reappeared  to  her.  The  poor  man,  indeed,  was 
but  little  removed  from  death ;  he  tottered  to  a  chair, 
and  saying,  «  Harriot^  the  is  dead,**  covered  his  face, 
and  wept  heavily. 

Miss  Mellon*s  superstitions  impression  was,  that  her 
mother  had  been  killed  by  an  accident;  and  the  wild 
scene  of  grief  which  ensued  was  highly  painful.  Mr 
Coutts  at  last  had  strength  to  explain  that  Mrs  ContU 
was  that  morning  released  from  her  frightful  sufferings ; 
aad,  though  she  had  long  been  incapable  of  companion- 
ship for  any  one,  yet,  being  the  mother  of  his  Aunily,  he 
was  overcome  by  the  shock,  though  long  expected,  and^ 
since  her  incurable  acciden^  less  to  be  regretted. 

Afker  making  this  communication,  which  he  would 
not  entrust  to  another,  the  invalid  was  carried  down 
stairs  by  his  servants,  lifud  into  the  carriage,  and  taken 
home  to  his  bed. 

One  of  the  most  wicked  of  the  Alsehoods  told  against 
Miss  Mellon  was,  the  statement  that  she  was  married  to 
Mr  CoutU  within  a  few  days  after  his  first  wife*s  death. 

Surely  "  most  wicked*  is  a  strong  phrase.  With 
the  long-nnderstood  engagement  of  the  very 
suitable  parties,  considering  the  whole  prelimin- 
ary proceedings,  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks, 
could  be  of  no  earthly  consequence.  But  the 
invalid,  Mr  Coutts,  was  not  quite  ready  to  go 
through  the  ceremony,  though  the  delay,  as  it 
might  afifect  his  '' blessed  Harriot,"  pressed 
heavily  on  his  conscience !  "  Miss  Mellon's  youth 
was  passing  away,"i 

And  although  he  had  given  ample  fortunes  to  his 
daughters,  yet  in  his  dying  hours  he  could  not  bequeath 
a  reward  for  Miss  Hellon*s  attention  and  excellent  con- 
duct, without  leaving  grounds  of  slander  which  would 
turn  his  kindness  into  poison  for  her  proud  mind. 

We  hope  the  reader  will  preserve  his  gravity, 
if  possible.  Coutts  sent  for  Raymond,  the 
managrar>  ''  the  great  friend"  of  Miss  Mellon, 
and  requested  his  advice  !  Less  than  marriage 
would  not  save  Miss  Mellon's  fair  fame  if  he 
left  her  money  by  his  will ;  just  as  if  he  had  not 
beeB  all  along  giving  her  money.  Let  the 
reader  be  grave  and  read  on. 

Mr  Covitts  then  suggested  the  only  alternative,  namely, 
that  they  might  be  privately  manied,  to  give  her  a  just 
claim  to  the  sum  he  wished  to  bequeath,  in  case  of  his 
sudden  demise ;  but  he  expressed  a  dread  that  Miss  Mel- 
lon, with  her  tuperxtitiotu  feelings,  and  ideas  of  propriety, 
would  net  bo  hrimght  to  consent  to  an  early  marriage^ 


althavgh  his  satms  Ulnsis  shaaM  §e  suftelsBt  wiMttf 
against  procrastination. 

Mr  Raymond  had  as  little  hope^  knoviag  her  wilfal 
character  and  veneration  for  death ;  and  Mr  Coutta  was 
in  despair,  at  his  inability  to  justify  one  who  hadsnfiercd 
much  annoyance  for  his  sake.  He  knew  Miss  'Melloa 
placed  more  reliance  oo  Mr  Raymoad^  advice  tlian  on 
that  of  any  other  profeaioaal  acqnaintaiice^  and  tbcnlbra 
the  invalid  offered  him  one  tibonssnd  i^oqnds  if  he  «h- 
tained  her  consent. 

Mrs  Entwiste,  with  her  bold  and  tmpsideBt  i«- 
ventions,  could  never  have  played  her  cavda  half 
so  welL  She  wanted  skill,  if  not  wiU.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Coutts  must  have  been  in 
absolute  dotage.  One  of  bis  brothers  died,  aHer 
having  been  confined  in  a  lunatie  asylum  l«r 
thirty  years :  another  had  fallen  into  mentml  in- 
becility  as  he  advaneed  in  life.  He  also  m»at, 
at  this  time,  have  been  a  monomaniac  in  the 
hands  of  artful  unprincipled  people.  Never  rise 
could  he  have  so  di^raced  himself^  and  effered 
such  gross  insult  to  his  daughters  and  his  grown, 
up  grandaughters,  as  that  sudden  marriage. 
We  continue  the  narrative  :— 

The  physicians  had  given  their  opinion,  that  their  pa. 
tient  required  incessant  and  careful  watching  in  his  dim. 
gerous  state ;  therefore  there  was  no  fiilsehood  in  the  pica 
used  by  the  ambassador. 

When  he  went  on  his  awkward  missioD,  Miss  Mellea 

who  was  in  great  distress  at  the  illness  of  her  friend— 

received  the  account  of  his  increased  suffering  with  deep 
anxiety.  L.engthened  reference  was  made  to  all  his  kind- 
ness to  her  and  his  family ;  then  **  the  iireparahla  loss 
his  demise  would  be  to  so  many  persona ;  the  pbysieiaaB* 
report,  that  the  sole  chance  of  his  recovery  depended  on 
the  inceesant  attention  of  some  one  interested  for  hist ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  sufferer  had  fixed  his  mind  an  having 
that  attendance  from  her  emly,  beseeching  her  thus  to 
save  his  life  I** 

Miss  Mellon,  agonised  at  the  thooght  of  lasing  ana 
who  had  supplied  the  place  of  an  indulgent  fiithcr  to  hsr, 
saw,  however,  that  efen  in  case  of  his  incnsaed  dasfcr, 
she  could  not  with  propriety  go  to  his  hona^  Than  Mr 
Raymond  proposed  the  altemaiiveof  nsatrinsony;  hnt 
she  refused,  with  a  decision  which  even  startled  esia  who 
well  knew  her  violent  impetuosity. 

They  were  sevenil  hours  together ;  and,  from  the  aagiy 
bursts  of  voice,  a  friend  who  waited  for  Mr  Raynon^ 
thought  some  unpleasant  dispute  had  arisen  which  his 
interference  might  quell ;  but,  on  entering  the  rooas,  ha 
saw  poor  old  Mr  Raymond  actually  kneeling  in  entreaty 
before  Miss  Mellon,  and  the  laUer  sUnding  in  soch  a 
sute  of  excitement,  that  the  imnoticed  iritncas  aras  glad 
to  retire  hastily  from  a  scene  which  seemed  past  his  in- 
fluence. 

Mr  Raymond,  skilled  in  human  nature,  allawsd  this 
violence  to  exhaust  itself;  and,  when  it  changed  to  hy- 
sterical weeping,  he  taxed  her  with  ingratitude  to  the 
only  friend  she  ever  possessed.  In  caring  for  the  worid*8 
opinion  of  a  delay  more  than  lor  the  chance  of  savtag  har 
benefactor*s  life;  and  he  worked  on  her  sympathies  hy 
every  plea  in  the  power  of  his  eloquence  to  nifa.  Ha 
quoted  the  example  of  Miss  Parren,  whom  she  had  ad* 
mired  so  much  ;  who,  for  a  length  of  time,  was  pnblidy 
known  to  have  been  engaged  to  the  Bari  of  Oeity  during 
even  the  lifetime  of  his  flrrt  Countess ;  alter  whaee  de- 
cease. Miss  Parren  was  married  to  the  widower  wllfein 
six  weeks,  without  having  a  plea  of  his  dangerods  tUnsss 
urged  as  the  cause  of  such  promptitude ;  and  yat  tta  ana 


had  been  more  respected  or  better  received  In  societfthMk 
the  second  Lady  Derby.  Why  not  the  second  HwCnatti 
likewise?  as  the  first  Mrs  Coutts  had  been  mmtBf 
^  dead**  to  the  world  for  yean  I  At  test,  sracn  onHtfnet 
convinced.  Miss  Mailan  agreed  that»  if  har  hsnslHl» 
Ban  cmiinued  danffermufyiiiyhf  a  gf^n  time  shn^entld 
obtain,  by  a  privau  manisge^  the  privilsge  «f  pft||  aa 
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quire  it.« 

Adminible^  blessed,  single-minded,  devoted 
Harriot!  It  was  to  tender  pity  and  affection 
that  she  yielded  at  last !  We  do  not  pretend  to 
believe  one  word  of  all  this-— even  as  an  acted 
drama,  it  must  have  been  better  managed — and 
yet  own  that  Bfr  Raymond  foirly  earned  his 
thousand  pounds;  and  we  hope  Mrs  Coutts, 
whan  she  read  her  husband's  will,  made  it  at 
least  two.  She  was  always  liberal  to  Raymond. 
That  ''  most  wicked  falsehood,"  that  the  mar. 
riage  took  place  in  a  few  days  after  the  first 
wife's  deaths  which  so  **  shocks  and  revolts"  Mrs 
Baron. Wilson,  is  triumphantly  rebutted ;  for  it 
was/cncWeen  days— each  no  doubt  an  age  to  the 
parties— before  Mr  Coutts  was  able  to  smuggle 
himself  out  to  8t  Pancras'  Church ;  where  he  re- 
ceived that  long-ooveted  blessing,  the  hand  of 
hb  adored  Harriot,  and  Mr  Raymond,  in  a  snuff- 
box, of  what  metal  is  not  said^  his  one  thousand 
pounds. 

The  marriage  was  kept  a  dead  secret,  and 
Miss  Mellon  every  day  drove  to  her  husband's 
door  to  receive  the  physician's  bulletin  of  health. 
Perhaps  Mr  Coutts  had  not  yet  made  his  will ; 
but,  however  that  might  be,  or  if  the  devoted 
Harriot  was  now  prepared  for  the  eclaircissement, 
or  for  braving  and  defying  the  indignation  of 
the  family-— 

In  about  a  month  from  the  time  of  the  mnrria^e  the 
drove  one  morning  to  the  door  in  Stratton  Street,  and 
one  of  the  physician!  came  down  with  great  concern,  to 
toll  her  Mr  Contts  wai  coniidernbly  worse.  Alarmed  out 
of  all  her  cantion,  she  clasped  her  hands  and  cried, 
^  Good  heavens,  tell  me  all  1  I  nm  hU  wife  !**  The  asto- 
iiisbed  physician  then  very  forcibly  described  the  danger 
of  Mr  Coutts ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  she  must  at  once 
aasume  her  place  in  the  house  of  her  husband,  the  crisis 
of  hit  illness  requiring  unremitting  care. 

8ueh  wa%  in  reality,  the  **ffay  honeymoon**  of  the 
poor  dying  old  man  of  dghty^x,  and  the  greatly  afflicted 
object  of  his  regard  I 

The  aflUcted  bride !  we  must  sympathize 
with  her  !  But  Mr  Coutts  rallied,  and  the  mar- 
riage was  afterwards  publicly  celebrated  ''  by  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  high  distinction." 

Poor  Mrs  £ntwisle !  how  she  must  have  ex- 
ulted in  the  great  match  of  her  well- tutored, 
high-blooded  daughter,  for  whom  **  Tom  Coutts 
in  point  of  birth  was  really  no  match."  It  is  not 
Hkely  that  she  ever  saw  the  Lady  of  Woodham 
Walters  in  her  married  life,  for  she  died  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  her  age,  in  the  following  May, 
of  gossip  and  drinking  fat  ale.  Her  funeral, 
by  order  of  her  daughter,  was  on  the  most 
splendid  scale.  It  was  discovered  that,  while 
ever  crying  out  poverty,  she  had  hoarded  seven 

*  She  had  always  the  pardonable  whim  of  a  much-flat- 
tered  person,  vis.  that  whatever  came  from  her  hand  must 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  invalid,  and  that  her  presence 
would  bring  comparative  ease  to  those  she  loved.  Thus, 
H  is  said,  when  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  took  the  small-pox, 
during  its  preliminaiy  shiverings,  the  Duchess  thought 
nothing  eotud  be  so  efflcaoious  as  a  cashmere  shawl  from 
her  neck ;  and  one  after  another  of  those  hundred-guinea 
arUdes  waa  just  worn  bv  her  for  a  few  minutes  and  trans- 
esved  to  the  chilled  watKnt^  although  she  knew  her  own 
dfoad  of  inliBetion  would  never  allow  her  to  resume  their 


hundred  guineas  in  specie.  JQatwistle  vith 
this  wind-fall,  ate  and  drank,  but  was  not  very 
merry,  for  four  more  years,  when  Mrs  Coutts 
erected  a  monument  over  him  and  her  mother  ; 
which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  another, 
bearing  the  name  and  title  of  their  affectionate, 
and  humble-minded  daughter  Harriot,  Duchbss 
OP  St  Albans.  What  a  fortunate  woman  was  Mrs 
Coutts  now ;  yet  the  attacks  of  the  <' profligate 
press,"  and  the  coldness  of  the  Coutts  family, 
and  of  those  who  adopted  their  opinions,  made  her 
life  a  burden  to  her.  To  preserve  Mr  Coutts 
alive  was  now  her  earnest  endeavour ;  but  she 
was  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of  physicians.  We 
may  imagine  how  Mr  Coutts'  daughters  took  the 
singular  scene  here  described — 

While  Mr  Coutts  was  at  Salt  HUl,  he  fell  and  broke 
three  of  his  ribs,  an  accident  which  caused  serious  alarm 
at  bis  time  of  life.  Hit  sufferings  were  extreme ;  Mrs 
Coutts  sat  up  continnally  with  the  nurses  at  night,  and 
his  daughters  assembled  at  the  inn,  under  an  impression 
that  their  father  could  not  survire.  About  three  o*clock 
one  morning,  the  invalid  seemed  to  breathe  with  such 
difficulty,  that  Mrs  Coutu  and  the  nurses  roused  all  the 
party,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctor,  who  had  retired 
for  the  night.  At  length  It  waa  decided  that  his  presence 
was  absolutely  requisite,  and  one  of  the  group  went  to 
request  he  would  rise.  While  dressing,  it  would  appear 
that  he  must  have  worked  himself  up  to  that  state  of 
excitement  which  is  often  observed  in  highly  nervous 
persons  whose  rest  is  interrupted  after  taking  opiates ; 
for,  on  making  his  appearance,  instead  of  going  to  the 
patient,  he  levelled  a  torrent  of  anger  at  Mrs  Coutts  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  party ;  he  taunted  her  with  a 
violation  of  the  promise  that  he  should  never  be  called  up 
at  night ;  he  referred  contemptuously  to  her  origin,  her 
early  poverty  and  profession ;  he  ridiculed  the  infatua- 
tion of  Mr  Coutu  in  his  dotage,  (the  poor  invalid  lying 
insensible  to  praise  or  sarcasm  :)  in  short,  it  is  suted  that 
there  never  was  a  more  extraordinary  or  unprovoked  out- 
burst of  rage.  ....  The  hasty  yiolence  of  Miss 
Mellon*s  temper  had  been  so  often  shewn  in  the  course  of 
this  work,  that  her  deep  anxiety  and  alarm  about  Mr 
Coutts  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  she  made  no 
reply  to  the  torrent  of  undeserved  violence  of  the  doctor. 

But  she  afterwards  forgave  the  doctor ;  old 
Coutts  became  convalescent,  resumed  his  place 
in  the  Bank,  and  lived  for  several  years ;  and  the 
villa  of  Holly  Lodge  became  the  chosen  resort 
of  grandees  and  princes.  Lucky  Mrs  Coutts  was 
always  superstitious,  of  which  this  is  a  diverting 
instance. 

The  steps  at  Holly  Lodge,  from  the  lawn  to  the 
hnll^oor,  are  composed  of  beautiful  blocks  of  white 
marble,  that  a  statuary  might  envy ;  but  the  highest  step 
is  disfigured  by  two  rusty,  old,  broken  horse-shoes  fas- 
tened to  it,  which  she  and  Mr  Coutts  (who  was  likewise 
superstitious)  had  found  in  the  road,  and  they  had  caused 
these  hideous  biu  of  rusty  Iron  to  be  nailed  on  the 
threshold  to  avert  evil  and  bring  good  lock. 

She  was  also  a  believer  in  dream9,  and  once 
dreamed  she  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  hung. 
Her  hairdresser  at  the  theatre  interpreted  the 
dream  that  she  waa  to  become  a  grand  lady,  and 
to  hold  her  head  very  high,  and  perhaps  attend 
the  Court  I  And,  twenty  years  afterwards,  this 
expounder  was  siunmoned  from  Worthing,  to 
dress  the  Duchess'  hair  for  the  drawing-room, 
according  to  her  promise  at  the  time.  For  this 
he  received  thirty  pounds.  The  Duchess  always 
loved  to  "  elevate  and  surprise/''  She  had  an- 
other awful  dream  of  eooovaleniig  Ui¥k  lions 
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tlmt  gnw^ed  s  eattla  full  of  geld  and  diamonds^ 
ABd  of  efleaping  from  them  by  plunging  into  a 
rivar.  The  draam-expounder,  who  waa  a  eoach- 
bnilder,  prediated  that  riie  would  eneounter 
temptatioR^  and  au£far  from  malignity ;  bat,  ulti- 
matelf ,  paaa  through  all  dangera  in  purity  and 
aafity^  and  have  aueh  good  iuek,  that  she  should 
keep  *'  her  coach."  ^  You  shall  be  the  builder  of 
it  then/'  cried  Miss  Mellon ;  and  the  gracious 
Duchess,  who  piqued  herself  on  being  the  spoiled 
ehild  of  fortune,  afterwards  frequently  declared — 
^^  My  good  old  oracle  shall  build  my  carriages  as 
long  aa  I  can  afford  to  keep  one." 

Alloiioii  hai  been  alntdf  made  Co  Her  dread  of  tonie 
Sid  ftMitj  en  Twelfth  P^f ,  of  which  she  used  to  «:itff 
numeront  instances*  She  wm  a  grfst  pbtf rrer  of  fortiu 
nate  dates,  birth*4ayi,  w<>dding-days,  and  the  old  festival 
days  of  the  calendar,  with  the  proper  appliances  for  each  ; 
obliging  her  gnests,  half  in  earnest,  to  taste  m!pce-pies 
on  New-year*s  Day,  tansy-pudding  at  Easter ;  to  wear 
hawthorn  on  May  Day,  holly  at  Christmas ;  in  fuct,  such 
obsolete  customs  as  would  hare  suited  Bracebridge  Ha|i 
and  Irying*s  charming  descriptions. 

Many  of  the  trifling  customs  of  prejqdice  which  Miss 
Mellon  obsenred  were  followed,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose 
of  mailing  her  friends  laugh^^uch  at,  the  lecture  she  used 
to  bestow  on  the  fire  when  the  impatient  gas  would  mut. 
ter  as  it  escaped  from  its  black  prison,  which  sounds  had 
(he  honour  of  being  considered  the  Toices  of  eril  genii 
uttering  maledictions  on  the  parties  around  the  fireplace, 
and  the  injurious  effects  can  only  be  conquered  by  out. 
scolding  the  fuming  coal.  Another  was,  on  eating  an 
egg.  she  always  made  an  aperture  at  both  ends  of  the 
shell,  so  that  the  witches  might  not  fiod  shelter  there, 
otherwise  they  were  permitted  to  haunt  with  an  incubus 
the  luckless  wight  who  had  eaten  the  contents  without 
taking  the  salutary  precaution. 

But  there  was  one  point  of  her  superstitions  which  no 
argument  could  shake — namely,  the  idea  that  if  thirteen 
indiriduals  sat  down  at  table,  one  of  the  doomed  number 
would  die  within  a  year.  So  strongly  was  this  absurd 
conriction  impressed  on  Mrs  Coutts^  mind,  that  phe  has 
he«n  often  known  to  send  invitations  to  intimate  friends 
Just  at  dinner  time,  that  her  guests  might  outnumber  the 
fatal  thirteen. 

And;  when  thirteen  was  the  inevltahle  num- 
ber, instead  of  making  the  butler  sit  down^  or 
fending  for  the  cook  to  make  a  fourteenth,  she 
^rr^Pgdd  that  all  should  rise  and  sit  down  again  at 
once,  that  Death  or  the  Devil  might  be  perplexed 
In  the  choice  of  his  victim.  She  was  kind  to 
the  children  of  her  friends,  and  often  had  them 
at  Holly  Lodge.  She  must,  we  presume,  have 
been  the  legal  Mrs  Coutts  before  old  Queen 
Charlotte^  in  subMrvienoe  to  the  Regent's  tastes 
or  neeesaities;  gave  oceasiqp  to  this  notice. 

On  the  occasion  at  her  grand  guests  arriving,  the  troop 
of  children  were  deposited  with  the  Highgaie  schoolmi^ 
tress,  now  a  very  aged  woman,  residing  there,  bed-iid- 
den,  yet  acutely  retaining  all  her  faculties  i  and  she  re- 
lates how  great  was  the  wonder  caused  among  her  usual 
scholars  by  the  e«iggerate4  declaration  of  the  new 
comers,  th9(  **  Harriot  was  going  to  have  the  Prince 
Begent  and  old  Queen  Charlotte  to  eat  bread  and  Jam; 
and  peaches,  and  blanohed  almonds,  for  luncheon  on  that 
day  !•• 

Mrs  Baron-VTilaoB  tells  a  great  many  aneo. 
dotea,  shewing  how  the  shabby  dreas  or  sordid 
haUla  of  the  old  banker,  Coutts,  made  him 
frequently  be  taken,  if  not  for  a  beggar^  yet  for 
a  person  in  very  distressed  circumstances,  to  re- 
lieve whom  waa  a  charity ;  and  how  the  wealthy 
WMeBJeftdlhehMMiivofaiiohieeiiei.  MitBaren- 


Wilson  haa^  bo  doubt,  heard  all  these  mafveHoua 
stories,  and  some  of  them  may  be  true ;  but  spon- 
taneous charity  to  atrangers,  making  no  appeal  to 
tbefeelings,  is  not  constantly  the  habit  of  the  bene- 
volent £oglish.  Mr  Coutts  died  at  the  great 
age  of  ninety-one,  by  the  account  of  his  early 
acquaintance,  the  Earl  of  Duodonald — at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven,  by  the  belief  of  his  family. 
His  children  were  all  assembled  round  his  deatk- 
bed.  What  they  said  or  felt  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  whole  of  his  immense  fortune  had  beea 
bequeathed  to  his  wife,  our  author  does  not 
venture  to  guess. 

On  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding,  his  grstefsl  widow 
always  visited  the  bank,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  spot 
when  hs  habitually  wrote;  generally  remaining  alone 
for  an  houf  or  so  in  the  drawing-room,  and  on  comiof 
forth,  it  is  saidy  her  eyes  bore  witness  that  her  feelings 
had  been  deeply  affected. 

The  disconsolate  widow,  ever  studious  of  the 
decencies,  did  not  mingle  in  public  amusements 
for  above  a  year;  and  it  was  not  for  two  or 
three  years  afterwards  that,  having  rejected  the 
addresses  of  the  Puke  of  York,  as  is  hinted,  and 
also  those  of  the  presumptuous  Mr  £lli8ton, 
she  listened  to  the  suit  of  the  young  Duke  of  St 
Albans, 

The  "  progress  of  the  attachment"  between 
the  widow  and  the  Duke  was  greatly  facilitated, 
we  are  told,  by  their  '' mutual  admiration  of 
Shakspeare." 

One  of  the  Duke's  youthful  and  raotherlen 
sisters  became  a  frequent  guest  at  Holly  Uo^ge, 
and  travelled  in  state  with  the  desponding 
widow ;  and  a  few  months  after  the  Duke  eame  to 
his  title,  he  and  his  sister  accompanied  her  in  a 
grand  progress  in  Scotland. 

They  visited  all  the  principal  toims,  and  stayed  seaia 
days  with  each  of  Mri  Coutu*  Jrigwis^Mh^  tfari  ajid 
Countess  Breadalbane,  at  Taymouth  Casiia  (  tb*  Eori 
and  Countess  Lauderdal^a^  Dunbar  Castla;  Chief  Cob* 
missioner  Baron  Adam,  (the  great  Iri^d  of  Georgt  (M 
Fourth,)  at  Blair  Adam  $  Sir  James  apd  Lady  Stuarti  at 
Caithness;  (?)  SirJ.and  Lady Marjoribanks:  SirJobnaod 
Lady  Stuart  of  Allanbank,  (first  cousins  of  Mr  Coutu  {) 
Mr  and  Lady  Eleanor  Balfoor ;  and  many  others.  But 
the  visit  of  most  interest  was  that  to  AbbotsiMd.  It  is 
thus  recorded  in  the  journal  of  its  gifted  bast,  **  Tbo 
Wizard  of  the  North ,^  under  date  November  25, 18S)& 

^  Mrs  Coutts,  with  the  Duke  of  St  Albans  and  Lady 
Charlotte  Beauderk,  called  to  take  leave  of  as.  Whoa 
at  Abbotsford  his  suit  throve  but  coldly*  Ska  made  mo, 
J  beiisys,  her  copfidant  ia  sincerity  f  she  had  rpfma4 
h'm  twice,  and  decidedly ;  he  was  merely  on  the  looting 
of  ffiendship.  I  urged  it  was  akin  to  love ;  she  allowed 
she  might  marry  the  Duke,  only  she  had  at  present  sol 
the  least  inclination  that  way. 

<<  Is  this  frank  adaiission  aiore  Ih^oorahla  for  the  Dt^ 
than  an  ab«oluta  protestation  against  the  posaibiUty  of 
such  a  marriage  ?    I  thin)c  not^      '     •  • 

(' I  f  the  Duke  marries  her,  he  ensures  an  immenae  fortune; 
if  she  marries  him,  she  has  the  first  rank.  If  he  marHes 
a  women  older  that  himself  by  twenty  [thirty]  year%  she 
marries  a  man  youpger  \n  wit  by  twenty  degrees.  1 4a 
not  think  he  will  dilapidate  her  fortune  ^  he  seems  |«sd 
and  gentle.  I  do  not  think  she  will  abuse  his  fotlosifi  of 
</f«7M»i/ion— shall  I  say,  or  otfhead  f  The  disparity  of 
ages  concerns  no  onf  but  themselres ;  sq  they  have  mf 
ponsent  to  marry  it  they  can  get  each  otherV  Jvst  If 
this  is  wfittsn,  entar  my  Lord  of  ^  Albaas  and  Lirilf 
Charlotte,  to  beg  I  wonkl  ncomaMad  a  hook  oT  mmmm 
to  Mrs  Coutts.  Much  ohligad  1m  her  good  sfWaaa 
reoommanded  Logan's^    One  poet  sheold  alw«f»  ^pik 
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Ibr  ftn*ib«|b  The  wiwioo*  I  nippoitt  wm  a  little  ditplaf 
•n  the  part  of  good  Mra  Coytu  of  authority  ortr  her  high 
ariftoeratiQ  sailor,  I  did  oot  suspect  her  of  turning 
d€vot^;  and  retract  iny  consent  at  given  above,  unless 
afao  imnains '  httrfy,  briik,  and  jo//y.'  ^ 

Th«  Duchess  did  not  need  to  turn  deifoUe;  she 
w^  always  eminently  pious.  The  first  day  on 
which,  as  a  peeress  of  {he  realm^  she  was  to  at- 
tend the  opening  of  Parliament,  so  occupied  had 
she  been  all  %he  morning  with  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  toilette,  and  other  matters  of 
dQpql  state  etiquette,  that  she  had  forgotten  to 
fwy  her  Pi*ayers.  Just  when  stepping  into  the 
earriag^,  the  tend^r-conscienced  Duchess  remem- 
|>ered  thf  sin  of  oipission — ^ip^nis^^d  ^he  car- 
riages— ^ir^turn^d  {p(o  \ipr  house — laid  aside  her 
llS^i^onds  and  satins— apd  did  penance,  or  made 
fupend^  tq  heaven  for  (wme  hours,  in  plain  gro- 
l^am!  She^  so  favoured  of  henven,  to  forget 
the  gratitude  she  owed  \n  ?eti|rn  !  I|  piust  have 
been  quite  a  scene.  Ci^n  th^re  he  apy  question 
of  th^  enlightened  Christianity  ^nfi  moral  prin- 
ciples pi  so  piouf  and  9^1f-d^nyiqg  #  puchpss } 
who,  ipofeover,  ranked  the  then  Pishop  of  Derry 
and  hi?  lady  amqng  her  dear  frieqds? 

The  fkittish  widow  ifas  as  capricioi|s,  and  he- 
sitated as  much  about  accepting  the  addresses  of 
%ejr  noble  «pd  yoi|thful  suitor,  as  she  had  don^ 
about  pi^rrying  her  octogenarian  ''  patron/' 
]Pir8t|  the  Di^ke  was  fentenced  to  a  year's  pro* 
biition,  which  trial|  w^  presume^  he  had  stood 
with  cqqrage  aqd  Qnqqess^'  jind  then  she  ac- 
p^pted  4nd  tlien  r^fu^ed,  ^d  then  agaiq  rep^nt^d 
her  stern  r^fiisal ;  and,  ^s  there  was  this  tiipe  nu 
^pV6ni#i)t  Mr  Rayn)ond^  sf n^  a  messenger  pQs^ 
baste  after  the  grooip^  who  carried  her  cru^l 
m\$nirt,  and  who  /ucArt/y-p-thel^Uch^M  wfia  §}way9 
lucky — overtook  hiip. 

The  wprU  wpuld  say  tha$  ^  she  had  tried  ^r  a  Dpke  and 
failed  I**  for  who  wevld  credit  the  folly  she  h^d  jt(st  com- 
mitted f    On  regaining  the    ungraceful 

•ntsiFer,  she  Wfoto  another  tnm  the  natural  dif (ates  of 
lier  irat  lateniiiNW  This  areaptanca  of  his  o#iif  brought 
the  Duke  to  Holly  Mga, 

No  tioui  was  opw  to  h^  loft ;  the  Dnke  behaved 
nobly  <' respecting  letftbmenta,''  leaving  all  to 
^e  geiusroeily  of  the  bride ;  and  J^rs  Baron- 
Wilaon  is  of  the  belief  that  those  who  imagine 
ibat  (be  Duka  married  solely  from  mercenary 
motivee  4re  greatly  miftaken.     It  is  certainly 

troally  to  his  honour  that  she  did  not  make  him 
er  boir,  Tho  Doabeaa'  wedding-gift  to  her 
young  lord  was  thirty  thousand  pounds !  or  about 
a  thousand  for  each  year  she  was  older  than  her 
husband.  We  do  not  notice  here,  though  we 
recollect  seeing  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time^ 
that  the  happy  pair  claimed  and  obtained  the 
Dunmow  Flitch  at  the  #i)d  of  their  Arsi  year  ef 
wedded  felicity. 

Th9  Qiagnificent  doings  of  the  Duchess  of  St 
Albana  in  LoDdoo«  Brighton,  Cheltenhfim^  &c. 
&c.,  are  they  not  blaaoned  in  Bunday  newspapers, 
and  immortaliaed  in  fashionable  magaEines  ?  so 
we  leave  them  in  their  glory.  To  the  greatest 
riches,  she  had  oow  added  the  highest  rank ;  but 
the  thing  did  opt  work  well.  The  lucky  woman 
I  to  bavo  been  the  happy  woman.  Her 


life  would  appear  to  have  been  a  seriae  of  heart* 
burnings,  bravado,  and  mortification.  She  cut 
Cheltenhaip  in  a  rage.  She  discarded  ungrate* 
ful  Brighton  in  disgust;  nor>  though  the  publio 
authorities  entreated  almost,  on  their  official 
knees>  that  she  would  eome  back  and  shine  upon 
their  eclipsed  town,  could  she  be  moved  to  relent. 
We  may  safply  leave  the  moral  of  this  lucky 
woman's  story  to  the  dispassionate  reflection  of 
the  reader.  We  trust  that,  instead  of  indulging 
in  malignant  and  envious  feelings  of  her  great 
good  fortune,  readers  will  see  that  there  was 
much  to  pity  in  her  life,  and  little  to  envy. 
Her  only  substantial  distinction  waa  enormous 
wealth,  and  it  failed  to  acquire  for  her  either 
love,  reverenee,  esteem,  or  true  enjoyment.  And 
does  her  conduct  merit  no  blame  ?  When  she 
formed  the  scheme  of  securing  Old  Coutts,  she 
bad  not  even  the  poor  actress's  plea  of  poverty 
to  palliate  disreputable  artifices  and  sordid  am* 
bition.  She  was  already  in  good  and  improving 
circumstances — rick  for  Harriot  Mellon,  and  at 
this  time  honourably  so.  From  the  first  hour  of 
that  connexion,  every  step  was  retrograde  from 
respectability  and  from  happiness.  We  are  not 
going  to  debate  the  exact  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion I  it  is  enough  that  the  world  will  ever 
believe  that  it  was  quite  as  pure  and  platonic  as 
suited  Mr  Coutts'  principles  and  tastes^  aCnd 
neither  more  nor  less  so. 

A  pitiable  drudge  in  the  galling  harness  of 
fashion,  the  popr  Duchess  became  at  last ;  striv. 
ing»  with  failing  health  and  sinking  spirits, 
against  the  heavy  load ;  and  bitterly  feeling  that 
all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit !  A  gen- 
tleman at  Brighton,  who  seems  grateful  and 
well-disposed  to  her,  relates  a  good  deal  about  her 
private  life  in  her  latter  years. 

Prom  the  erowd  and  heat  of  thoee  ftttiTittei,  both  of 
which  were  very  apt  to  be  oppreeeive,  her  Grace  would 
•ometinef  seel(  a  respite  by  talcing  we  aside,  and  chat- 
ting about  olden  times,  green-room  jokes,  popular  acton^ 
plays,  and  play-writen ;  her  beaming  features  and  melo- 
dious laugh  attesting  the  delight  she  took  in  these  re- 
miniKencet, 

Twice,  in  initancst  of  this  patnm,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  words,  has  her  Grace  exclaimed — *'  Ah,  chose  were 
pleasant  days  ! — thoas  were  pleasant  days !  Pew  per- 
sons have  seen  so  much  of  the  various  aspects — I  may  say 
of  the  two  extremes  of  life— as  myself  (  and  few  persons, 
thertfore,  can  be  better  judges  o(  the  difference  between 
great  poverty  and  great  wealth ;  but,  after  all,  this  does 
not,  by  any  means,  constitute  the  chief  and  most  import- 
ant distinction  between  the' high  and  low  states.  No  ; 
the  signal,  the  striking  contrast  is  not  in  the  external 
circumstances,  but  in  the  totally  opposite  mindi  of  the 
two  classes,  as  to  their  respectire  enjoyment  of  existence. 
The  society  in  which  I  formerly  mored  was  all  cheerful- 
ness— all  high  spirits — all  fun,  frolic,  and  viTacity: 
they  cared  for  nothing,  thought  of  nothing,  beyond  the 
pleasures  of  the  present  hour,  and  to  those  they  gare 
themselTcs  up  with  the  keenest  relish.  .Look  at  the 
circles  in  which  I  now  move ;  can  anything  be  more 
<  wemry^  state,  JIaL  and  unprq/Uable,"*  than  their  whole 
course  of  iifi  ?  Why,  one  might  as  well  be  in  the  tread- 
mill,  as  toiling  In  the  stupid  monotonous  round  ot  what 
they  call  pleasure,  but  which  is,  in  fhct,  Tery  cheerless 
and  heavy  work.  Pleasure,  indeed  I  when  all  merri- 
ment, all  hilarity,  all  indulgence  of  our  natural  emotions, 
if  they  be  of  a  joyous  nature^  is  declared  to  be  vulgar.** 

Sometimes  she  was  obliged  to  istiit  at  a  very  early 
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kT,  or  not  appeur  at  all,  being  ooofiaad  by  indiapod. 
tion  to  her  coueh  In  her  own  room,  while  the  whole 
mandon,  echoing  to  the  sound  of  bands  of  mnslc,  and  the 
■lerriment  of  the  dancing  crowd,  was  at  the  same  time 
pervaded  by  the  fomes  of  the  preparing  banquet;  ac- 
companiments to  which  no  other  inralid  would  haye 
willinglj  ezpoeed  herself  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  her 
acquaintance. 

Th«  gratification  of  her  ranity  had  now  be- 
come a  habit,  and  her  passion  for  eelat  might  he 
At  least  equally  interested  with  the  desire  to 
oblige.  The  Duchess  of  St  Albans,  when  Dr 
Brewster,  one  evening,  sent  his  pretty  toy,  the 
kaleidoscope,  to  the  universal  patroness  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  related  an  anecdote  of  her 
childhood.  The  shrewd  girl  had  been  wont  to  exhibit 
some  such  thing  to  her  childish  companions,  at  the 
rate  of  a  couple  of  pins  for  a  peep ;  with  which 
pins  she  forthwith  hastened  to  an  old  woman  to 
exchange  them  for  lolly-pops.  The  story  is  il- 
lustrative  of  her  life  of  restless,  unsatisfying 
grandeur ;  with  this  material  difference,  that  the 
lolly-pops  of  fashion  and  luxury,  bought  with  her 
cleverly  acquired  hoards,  were  no  longer  sweet 
to  the  taste,  though  the  appetite  for  them  had  not 
abated. 

Her  biographer  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that 
she  kept  up  her  affectations  of  sentiment  to  the 
last,  or  that  they  had  become  part  of  her  nature. 
Mr  Coutts,  who,  in  his  dotage,  was  as  romantic, 
superstitious,  and  sentimental  as  herself,  or  as 
she  chose  to  make  him,  had  on  his  death-bed  pro- 
mised to  revisit  her  as  a  little  singing  6tr(f-— of  all 
the  poetical  incarnations  of  connubial  love.  She 
was  always  looking  out  for  him  from  her  boudoir 
window  in  Stratton  Street ;  and  if  a  bird  (ten  to 
a  hundred  a  sparrow)  did  enter  her  room, 
tempted  by  the  offered  food,  the  artless  Duchess 
'*  would,  for  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  be  as 
happy  as  a  child  whose  playmate  had  returned." 
Now,  some  hard-natured  persons  may  be  tempted, 
Mrs  Baron- Wilson  fears,  to  believe  that "  this  is 
all  very  well  acted  y"  but  no— <^  a  deeper  insight 
into  her  character  always  brought  the  conviction, 
that  at  all  times  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of 
ac^tn^  in  her  artlese  nature  even  to  procure  from 
the  world  common  justice,  much  less  a  false  re- 
putation  for  sentiment."  This  passes !  Our 
mouths  are  shut,  and  we  take  leave  of  our  au. 
thor  in  the  hope  that,  before  she  writes  another 
biography,  with  better  and  fuller  materials, 
she  may  also  have  seriously  inquired,  in  what 
good  fortune  in  life  should  really  be  held  to  con- 


•ist  Mrs  Siddons,  with  splendid  genioa  in  her 
profession,  was  an  instance  of  true  good  fortune; 
for  she  was  beloved  and  respected  for  her  vir- 
tues. Mrs  Inchbald,  a  woman  of  roach  higher 
genius,  industrious,  frugal,  charitable,  unselfish, 
devoted  to  her  relatives,  maintaining  her  integ- 
rity in  the  face  of  great  temptation,  we  also 
eonsider  an  eminent  instance  of  true  good  for- 
tune. From  her  obscure  lodging,  blessed  with 
competence,  and  even  with  moderate  wealth,  hon- 
ourably acquired,  she  could  afford  to  look  serenely 
down  and  pity  the  rich  banker's  favourite,  or  the 
uneasy  Duchess  driving  to  Court  in  her  blazing 
equipage.  No,  no,  we  are  well  content  to  take 
Mrs  Coutts  as  she  was,  with  all  her  faults  and 
failings,  ^'  burly,  brisk,  and  jolly :"  hut  we  repu- 
diate the  artificial  puffed-up  personage  presented 
to  us  in  these  volumes.  ^This  may  be  Mrs  Coutts' 
funeral  sermon,  hut  it  is  not  her  memoirs.  And 
the  simple  truth  would  havo  made  a  much  more 
popular  and  interesting  book. 

The  will  of  this  celebrated  lady  was  quite  in 
keeping  with  her  character.  She  seems  to  have 
regularly  kept  an  account  of  the  large  sums  she 
generously  disbursed  among  Mr  Coutts'  daughters 
during  her  life,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
shewing  to  her  friends  and  visiters.  Instead  of 
devoting  any  part  of  the  great  wealth,  of  which 
she  had  obtained  the  command,  to  public  ob* 
jects,  or  to  some  purpose  of  humanity ;  instead  of 
even  dividing  it  fairly  and  judiciously  among  the 
numerous  descendants  of  Mr  Coutts,  she  chote, 
like  the  dying  old  man  in  St  Leon,  to  transmit 
her  perilous  gift  to  one  young  lady,  who,  we 
should  hope,  may  have  the  virtue  to  feel  humbled 
at  being  preferred,  by  the  mere  caprice  of  this 
vulgar  woman,  to  all  her  own  family,  and  the 
other  grandchildren  of  Mr  Coutts.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  which  enlightened  morality  and 
common  sense  must  regard  the  extraordinary 
will,  by  which  the  Duchess  must  have  intended 
to  create,  with  an  enormously  rich  heiress;,  a 
prodigious  posthumous  sensation. 

Lot  us  conclude  by  inquiring,  if  there  be  any 
one  wise  or  feeling  woman,  who  can  envy  her 
prosperity ;  or,  looking  to  her  whole  life,  any 
one  man  of  honour  and  sense  who  would  calmly 
desire  for  his  daughter  or  his  sister  the  hrilHant 
lot  of  the  unfathered  beggar-child,  and  poor  alrol- 
ling  actress,  who  died  at  last  the  richest  woman 
in  £ngland,  and  the  most  noble  Duchesa  of  8t 
Albans  ? 


TO  DR  RAFFLES,  WITH  MY  AUTOGRAPH. 


What  is  Relioion  ?   <<  Sptak  the  truth  in  love  :'* 
Doubtiog,  inquire — nor  dictate,  till  thou  prove : 
Reject  no  good :  Mend,  if  thou  canet,  thy  lot : 
Enjoy  thy  own— exceed  not,  trespaas  not : 
Pity  the  tcomers  of  earth's  meanest  thing : 
If  wrong*d,  forgive^-that  hate  may  lose  hit  sting : 
Think,  epeak,  work,  yet  bestow  1  or  wisely  keep  i 
So  life,  that  thou  may*st  smile,  and  no  one  werp. 


Like  woodbines,  clustered  o*6r  the  llnaet^s  DSi(» 
Or  birds,  that  ting  because  they  lore,  be  blast ; 
And  bleie,  like  riven,  ne?er  aaking  why, 
Or  ioft-Toiced  showers,  to  which  coord  woods  Mplyi 

When  cloudy  wings  are  wide  in  hearen  displa7*4 
And  blessings  brighten  o*er  the  ^netheuM  sofl. 
Till  earth  is  like  the  oouBtenanee  of  Qed. 

This  is  Raigion  !  Saith  the  Bard  of  Trade. 
Enxmiar 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS. 

'  My  Lordf,  wo  most  refoim  tiiete  ommttovj  lawit 
"Whose  great  defome  above  the  heaven  blaws. 
I  knew  a  man  in  sowing  for  a  oow, 
Bre  he  had  done  he  spent  full  half  a  bow : 
So  that  tho  Kine**  honour  we  may  advance 
"Wo  will  oonclude  as  they  have  done  in  France  j 
Let  spiritual  matterti  pat*  to  tpirituaUtie^ 
And  temporml  matttrt  tmto  temporaUtie.*^ 

Si&  David  Lindsay. 


One  of  the  most  odious  features  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical Bystem  of  England  and  Ireland^  is  pre- 
sented In  whatj,  5y  perversion  of  language^  are 
called  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  courts.  Exten- 
sive jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  these  tribunals 
in  every  d:j)cese,  and  in  many  archdeaconries, 
parishes,  and  manors ;  and  this  jurisdiction 
affects  causes  of  a  civil  and  a  temporal  nature ; 
involving  our  properties  and  rights  and  gives 
nn  enormous  power  into  the  hands  of  men,  more 
than  any  others,  liablo  to  abuse  it,  which  may, 
at  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  be  u.sed  most  un- 
favourably to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  So 
far  as  civil  cases  are  concerned,  it  is  found 
that  their  proceedings  are  expensive,  tedious,  and 
bungling,  We  find  courts  with  ignorant  judges 
and  unqualified  practitioners,  with  power  to  make 
them  formidable,  and  knowledge  enough  to  make 
them  mischievous — engines  of  local  tyranny, 
ready  to  pinch  and  oppress  those  who  have  the 
unpardonable  effrontery  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  church  estab- 
lishment. 

Why  is  not  the  land  purged  of  these  local  abo- 
minations? Why  should  the  property  of  the 
country  be  placed  in  priestly  custody  ?  Why 
is  this  system  tolerated,  that  tramples  on  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  strangles  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  detail?  We  put  these  questions 
for  the  serious  attention  of  the  country.  These 
ecclesiastical  courts  are  held  by  the  People  in  ge- 
neral abhorrence;  they  have  been  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  by  royal  commission  ;  they 
have  been  branded  with  a  condemnatory  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons ;  denounced  by 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  law  authorities  in  Eng- 
land ;  yet  here  we  are,  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  183D — seven  weary  years  and  more  since 
the  report  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
—and  the  ecclesiastical  courts  are  yet  blistering 
the  patient  population.  It  will  perhaps  be  sug- 
gested that,  shamed  by  scrutiny,  and  awed  by 
the  power  of  Parliament,  they  have,  in  later 
years,  conducted  themselves  with  meekness,  and 
have  not  provoked  fresh  chastisement.  But  it 
is  not  so.  We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
vices  essential  to  the  system  to  fall  into  the  er- 
ror of  supposing,  that  the  conduct  of  its  adminis- 
trators, however  wary,  could  deprive  it  of  its 
•ting — "  make  wrong  rights  or  consecrate  a 
crime.^  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  an 
evil  so  extensive  in  its  ramifications  is  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  number  of  positive  and  flagrant 
cases  of  oppression  detected  by  the  public  eye,  bat 
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by  the  silent  influence  of  its  operation — the  heart- 
burning and  the  wrong  inflicted  and  created  in 
the  secluded  localities  of  the  country.  Yet  the  con- 
duct of  these  courts  has  not  been  equivocal.  They 
have  defied  public  opinion  ;  and,  supposing  them- 
selves secure  by  reason  of  the  incomprehensible 
listlessness  of  their  victims,  have  assumed  an  ar-> 
rogance  of  bearing,  and  exhibited  a  spirit  of  do^ 
mination  and  intolerance,  worthy  of  the  palmiest 
days  of  their  power.  True,  our  noses  cannot  be) 
slit,  nor  our  ears  be  cut  off,  for  writing  against 
the  divine  right  of  prelacy,  as  in  the  days  of 
that  worthy  ecclesiastic,  Laud ;  and  Dr  Ward- 
law  can  speak  his  mind  as  to  apostolical  succes- 
sion without  the  fear  of  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  the 
pillory,  or  the  stocks.  But  cases  of  oppression 
and  hardship  have,  during  the  last  twelve  month?, 
transpired,  which  challenge  us  fairly  to  grapple 
with  the  evils  of  the  system. 

The  Protestant  society  for  the  protection  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  their  address  of 
February  last,  state  that,  out  of  sixty-two  cases 
in  which  application  had  been  made  to  that  body 
for  assistance,  several  were  cases  of  oppression 
in  ecclesiastical  courts  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  And  who  forgets  the  case  of  Widow 
Woolfrey?  This  poor  woman  resided  in  the 
parish  of  Cariubrooke,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and,  in  memory  of  her  deceased  husband,  placed 
a  tomb  or  head-stone  in  the  parish  churchyard, 
above  his  ashes,  on  which,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion 
— to  which  they  both  belonged — the  widow  hud 
graven  the  words,  "  Pray  for  the  soul  of  J. 
Woolfrey,"  and  beneath  them,  from  the  book  of 
Maccabees,  "  It  is  a  holy  and  wholesome  thought 
to  pray  for  the  dead."  Shakspeare,  who  with  a 
happy  alchemy,  extracted  good  from  everything, 
saw  ''  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and  disco- 
vered "  sermons  in  stones ;"  so  did  the  Rev. 
John  Breeks,  vicar  of  Carisbrooke.  The  tomb- 
stone preached  flat  heresy,  and  he  cited  the  wi- 
dow into  the  diocesan  court  of  Winchester; 
from  whence,  by  letters  of  request  from  the  Vicar- 
General  on  the  voluntary  promotion  of  Mr  Breeks 
(who  had  no  regard  for  the  petlicoat,)  the  case 
was  carried  to  the  Arches  court  in  London.  On 
the  19th  of  November  the  case  was  decided; 
and  the  judge,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  declared  ^that 
praying  for  the  dead  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
articles  of  the  Established  Church,  and  decided 
that  the  vicar  could  not  punish  the  widow. 

In  March  last,  a  man  named  Israel  Brown,  a 
poor  eordwainer  of  Broadway  in  Worcestershire, 
with  a  wife  and  six  children  depending  on  his 
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dally  labour  for  sopport,  was  oited  before  the  con- 
Bittorial  courts  to  answer  the  demand  of  Ss.  for 
Easter  offerings.  It  appeared  that  he  had  not 
been  called  on  to  pay  those  **  offerings,"  for  three 
years  previously ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
fused payment.  And  what  does  his  spiritual  pas. 
tor,  who  fancies  that  he  has  a  good  claim  to  be 
a  successor  of  Peter  and  Paul  ?  He  drags  Israel 
Brown  to  the  spiritual  court ;  and  Israel  was  not 
freed  from  the  hands  of  priest  and  proctor^  till 
payment  of  three  ointc bas  was  made.  This  may 
be  law  in  Worcestershire ;  nay,  it  may  be  just, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  law ;  but  Christian  I 
believer  in  a  Gospel  of  mercy,  loving  kindness, 
and  compassion  to  the  poor,  do  you  not  call  the 
vile  system  that  sanctions  this  act  of  remorseless 
rigour,  nominally  and  professedly  for  the  good 
and  support  of  belioion ,  a  blot  upon  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  a  reproach  to  the  cross  ?  We  are 
perfectly  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  Carthew  v, 
Edwards,  T.  1749,  it  was  decreed,  by  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  that  Easter  offerings,  or  oblations 
and  obventions  as  they  are  also  styled,  were  due 
the  plaintiff  of  common  right,  after  the  rate  of 
8d.  a-head  for  every  person  in  the  defendant's  fa- 
mily of  sixteen  years  of  age  and  upward  ;  and 
we  do  not  charge  the  Vicar  of  Broadway  with 
violating  the  law :  like  Shylock,  he  can  point  to 
the  bond ;  but  we  remind  him  that  a  book  with 
which  he  ought  to  be  familiar,  declares : — <'  He 
thatgiveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  lack ;  but  he  that 
hideUi  his  face  shall  have  many  a  curse." 

A  third  case  which  excited  a  general  feeling 
of  disgust  and  indignation,  was  that  of  David 
Jones,  a  weaver  at  Llanon  in  Wales,  who  was 
cast  into  prison  at  the  suit  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Morris.  Jones  was  a  Unitarian  ;  and,  in  1837, 
was  elected  church- warden  of  his  parish.  After 
his  appointment  he  called  a  vestry  to  make  a 
church-rate ;  but,  at  the  meeting,  an  adjourn- 
ment was  moved  and  carried.  On  the  25th  May, 
1838,  he  received,  from  the  vicar,  a  notice,  requir^ 
ing  him  to  provide  bread  and  wine  for  the  eacra^ 
menu  Jones,  on  the  lUh  of  June,  replied  that 
he  had  no  funds  out  of  which  to  procure  them, 
and  was  too  poor  to  provide  them  at  his  own 
cost.  The  man  was  cited  before  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court— -was  pronounced  contumacious — and 
by  a  process  issued  by  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  was  cast  into  Carmarthen  Jail !  Church- 
men can  see  no  hardship  in  this— no  scandal 
—no  outrage  on  freedom — no  violation  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty ! !  Let  it  be  granted 
that  Mr  Ebenezer  Morris  did  no  more  than 
*'  the  law"  allowed  him  to  do ;  cannot  the  man 
aee  that  such  a  transaction,  on  the  face  of  it^  is  a 
sarcasm  on  religion ;  that  it  leads  people  to  ask 
in  what  page  of  the  new  Testament  it  is  war- 
ranted, and  renders  the  Church  offensive  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  country  ?  Yet  doctors  differ  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  proceeding.  Dr  Adams, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  civilians  in  England, 
gave  it  aa  his  opinion,  as  Jones  had  called  a  ves. 
try,  which  vestry  had  refused  a  rate,  ''  that  the 
pronement's  case  was  untenable,  and  his  pro- 
ceeding unwarrantable  ;"  and  he  add^d.  '^  unless 


the  case  is  mismanaged  on  behalf  of  the  defssd- 
ant,  the  final  issue  must,  I  think,  be  the  dismia- 
sal  of  the  defendant  with  his  full  costs."  Dr 
Haggard,  another  conspicuous  ecclesiastical  ad. 
vocate,  gave  a  similar  opinion.  He  said,  *'  The 
proceeding  is  but  little  calculated  to  assist  the 
question  of  diocesan  jurisdiction,  and  will,  in  my 
opinion,  on  an  appeal,  make  but  a  very  sorry  fi- 
gure." Sir  J.  Lushington,  also  one  profoundly 
conversant  with  canonical  law^  declared  it  aa  his 
belief,  that  if  the  proceeding  had  been  commenced 
in  one  of  the  superior  courts,  it  woald  at  onct 
have  been  rejected. 

Well,  from  this  case,  we  turn  to  one  still 
more  arbitrary.  Mr  James,  a  farmer,  of  the 
Independent  denomination,  was,  in  1837,  elect- 
ed church-warden  of  the  parish  of  Llanelly. 
Mr  James  did  not  absent  himself  from  hia 
usual  place  of  worship;  and  the  result  was. 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office^  he 
was  oited  before  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  8i 
David's,  by  the  above-named  Rev.  £.  Morris, 
who  luckily  happens  to  be  vicar  of  both  places, 
on  the  charge  of  having  absented  himself  for  se- 
veral Sundays  from  Church  !  It  is  to  be  noted 
too,  that  the  elections  of  1837  took  place  at  thia 
time,  and  that  Mr  Jnmes  voted  fur  the  Liberal 
candidate.  Sir  J.  WiJliams,  while  the  vicar  was 
a  conspicuous  partisan  of  the  Tory.  How  far  thia 
fact  influenced  the  conduct  of  Ebenezer — thia 
Welsh  help-stone  of  Church  and  State — ^ia  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Mr  James  was  cited.  And 
who  sat  in  judgment  upon  him  ?  The  Rev.  J.  O. 
Williams,  a  surrogate,  who  is  avowedly  the  edi- 
tor or  chief  contributor  to  a  Carmarthen  Tory 
paper— a  parson.judge  and  a  partisan.  Mr  Jamee 
was  condemned  for  contumacy;  and  a  proeeas 
having,  as  previously,  been  issued  by  the  court 
of  Queen's  Bench ;  in  the  face  of  England,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  in  the  face  of  a  Proteatant  people 
boasting  their  enlightenment,  toleration,  and  jus- 
tice, a  man  was  cast  into  prison  for  kot  at- 
tending   WORSHIP    IN  THE    LAW    GHURCB.       Im* 

pious  and  audacious  usurpation  !  Abominable 
despotism  !  And  are  these  things,  and  is  a  sys- 
tem which  produces  them«  to  be  borne  by  a  free 
People?  We  tell  the  ecclesiastical  marandera, 
that  this  black  fabric  shall  be  dashed  down  and 
ground  to  powder,  and  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  It  cannot  be  tolerated  by  free- 
men and  Christians.  It  was  the  creation  of 
priestcraft,  and  is  now  the  fortress  of  imposture, 
corruption,  and  tyranny.  Without  entering  at 
length  into  the  historical  origin  of  courts  eccle- 
siastical, we  may  observe  that  the  British  eccle- 
siastical laws  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  de- 
rived from  that  system  of  canonical  law  which 
prevailed,  during  the  dark  ages,  in  nearly  every 
country  in  Europe ;  and  that,  before  the  Con- 
quest, these  courts  exercised  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land. The  i»ontifical  law.  Lord  Stair  observes,  in 
his  work  on  the  law  of  Scotland,  **  extended  to 
all  persons  and  things  belonging  to  the  Roaish 
Church,  and  separate  from  the  laity ;  to  aQ 
things  relating  to  pious  uses  ;  to  the  guardian^ 
ship  of  orphans ;  the  wills  of  defuncta  ;  aoi  im^ 
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tart  of  manriage  and  divorce ;  all  of  which  were 
ezempfeed  from  the  civil  authority  of  the  sove- 
reigns who  were  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome." 
Our  present  businees  is  not,  however,  with  histo- 
rical investigation,  •  but  with  an  exhibition  of 
these  courts  now  in  operation ;  their  numbers, 
their  jurisdiction^  and  their  constitution.    The 
ordinary  ecclesiastical  courts,  we  are  informed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  commission  of  1832,  are — 
the  provincial  courts,  being  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  the  court  of  Arches  or  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal,*  the  prerogative  or  testament- 
ary court,  and  the  court  of  peculiars  ;  and,  in  the 
province  of  York,  the  prerogative  or  testament- 
ary court,  and   the   chancery  court:   the   dto- 
eeean  courts,  being  the  consistorial  court  of  every 
diocese  exercising  general  jurisdiction ;  the  court 
or  courts  of  one  or  more  commissaries,  appointed 
by  the  bishop,  in  certain  dioceses,  to  exercise  ge- 
neral jurisdiction  within  the  prescribed  limits ; 
and  the  court  or  courts  of  one  or  more  archdea- 
cons, or  their  officials,  exercising  general  or  li- 
mited jurisdiction,  according  to  the  term  of  their 
patents,  or  to  local  custom.     There  are  also  p«- 
euliars  of  various  descriptions  in  most  dioceses, 
and  in  some  they  are  very  numerous — royal, 
archiepiscopal,  episcopal,  decnal,  sub-decnal,  pre- 
bendal,  rectorial,  vicarial;  and  there  are  also 
eome  manorial  courts !    Now  who  can  deny  that 
John  Bull  is  a  priest-ridden  man  ?  In  England 
and  Wales  there  are  no  less  than  thbkb  hun- 
dred AND  SKVKNTY-Two  of  thoso  enginci  of  dee- 
potism.    These  courts  are  diffused  all  over  the 
country,  like  poisoned  streams,  irrigating  the 
whole  face  of  the  land.     In  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  there  are  twenty  .seven  of  these  sen- 
tinels over  the  Establishment,  so  many  restraints 
upon  liberty  of  conscience  ;  in  Lichfield,  thirty- 
eight  ;  in  Lincoln,  forty-two ;  in  Winchester, 
forty-nine ;  and,  not  to  enumerate  more,  in  York, 
fifty-eight  I    The  jurisdiction  of  these   courts 
comprehends  testamentary  causes ;  matrimonial 
causes  for  separation,  and  for  nullity  of  marriage; 
suits  for  tithes,  church-rates,  seats,  and  faculties; 
criminal  suits  pro  salute  anima,  embracing  of- 
fences committed  by  the  clergy  themselves — such 
as,  neglect  of  duty,  immoral  conduct,  advancing 
doctrines  not  conformable  to  the  articles  of  the 
charch,   suffering  dilapidations,  and  the  like ; 
also  by  laymen — such  as,  brawling,  laying  violent 
hands,  and  other  such  irreverent  conduct  in  the 
church    or  churchyard,  violating  churchyards, 
neglecting  to  repair  ecclesiastical  buildings,  in- 
cest, incontinence,  defamation,  &c.     With  re- 
spect to  the  3(M>  courts  peculiar,  the  report  of  the 
commission  bears  witness : — ''  The  jurisdiction  to 
be  exercised  in  these  different  courts  is  not  de- 
fined by  any  general  law.    It  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  over  what  description  of 
causes  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  court 
operates ;  and  much  inconvenience  results  from 
this  uncertainty." 

There  is  something  monstrously  absurd  in  the 

*  The  report  omiti  to  state  that  there  is  no  appeal 
from  the  provindal  court  of  York,  except  to  the  Privy 
CouacU, 


idea  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  office 
relates  to  eternity  and  the  soul,  power  over  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  body  in  this  temporal 
state  of  existence.  No  man,  we  dare  hazard  the 
assertion,  can  offer  one  reason  for  the  existence 
of  such  an  anomaly  as  this ;  except  unfaithfulness 
to  ministerial  trust,  and  a  grasping  and  aggrand- 
izing spirit  of  ambition,  which  is  fatal  alike  to 
civil  liberty  and  to  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 
''Clerical  peers  and  clerical  legislators,"  William 
Howitt  justly  says,  '*are  anomalous  enough:  but 
clerical  taxers  of  orphans,  and  clerical  guardians 
of  testamentary  documents,,  are  still  more  anoma- 
lous." And  then  we  have  clerical  judges,  in 
questions  affecting  property.  Ezra  Jones  leaves 
John  Brown,  the  medical  man  who  attended  him 
in  his  last  illness,  and  William  Robinson  who 
read  the  news,  and  told  him  the  gossip  of  the 
town,  the  bulk  of  his  property — say  £H,000, 
while  Thomas  Jones,  his  brother's  son,  is  alive, 
and  respectable  in  his  conduct.  The  testator's 
sanity  is  questioned ;  the  validity  of  the  will  is 
disputed;  who  is  to  be  judge  in  the  case? — A 
parson  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  bishop's  commissary 
should  preside  in  court,  as  sometimes,  in  some 
courts,  he  does.  There  are  many  reasons  why  a 
clergyman  should  not  be  a  judge  in  such  cases, 
while  we  have  never  seen  a  reason  why  he  should 
exercise  judicial  functions. 

I.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel*  It  is  recorded  by  St  Luke, 
chap,  xii.,  that  when  one  of  the  company  said  to 
Christ,  ''  Master,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he 
divide  the  inheritance  with  me.'*  The  Saviour 
replied,  *'  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider 
over  you  ?"  Yet  now  we  see  the  servant  greater 
than  his  lord ;  claiming  literally  to  be  both  a 
"  judge"  and  a  *'  divider." 

IL  A  clergyman  is  not  fitted  by  education  for 
the  office  of  a  judge.  Knowledge  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  does  not  necessarily  qualify  a 
man  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  John  A'Noakes  or  John  A*8tyles. 
What  would  "  the  Church"  say  if  a  linen-draper 
were  to  make  himself  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves,  and 
take  his  seat  on  the  bishops'  bench?  What 
would  be  said,  if  a  sailor  or  a  grazier  were  to 
commence  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  a  soldier 
to  set  up  as  chirurgeon  ?  if  a  butcher  or  a 
cutler  were  to  push  the  Lord-Chief-Justice  from 
his  stool ;  or  if  a  hatter  were  to  put  on  the 
black  cap,  and  assume  the  execution  of  the  law  ? 
Would  not  the  whole  world  exclaim — Every  man 
to  his  proper  station — ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam  ? 
It  is  equally  absurd  to  see  a  man  fresh  from 
study  upon  election,  predestination,  original  sin, 
prophecy,  sprinkling  or  immersion,  the  Greek 
article  and  the  millenial  sUte,  judging  of  evi. 
dence,  fact,  and  law ;  especially  where  a  case 
may  depend  upon  the  circumstance,  whether  a 
name  begins  on  the  parchment  with  a  B  or  an  H. 
The  incompetent  cry  of  the  clergy  as  judges  is 
fully  established  by  the  report  of  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  commission. 

lU.  A  clergyman  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
undue  influence,    S<}uire  William  is  appellant  in 
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a  will  caaee.  This  squire  is  tbe  patron  of  a 
half  dozen  good  livings.  He  has  presented  the 
judge's  nephew,  or  has  a  vacancy  for  his  son  ; 
or,  perhaps  something  worth  while  for  the  judge 
himself !  A  parson  always  looks  for  promotion ; 
and  here  he  is  a  judge  adjudicating  in  cases  of 
property,  where  those  who  have  promotion  in 
their  hands  are  parties  concerned. 

IV.  The  clergy  ars  unfitted  by  sectarian  feel- 
ing from  being  Judgei.  A  pum  of  money  is  left 
for  a  religious  purpose  to  a  Wesleyan,  Unitarian, 
Baptist,  Roman  Catholic,  or  Independent.  The 
case  comes  to  trial :  Can  a  parson  possibly  be  an 
unbiassed  judge .^  Or  again,  a  man  leaves  £6 
per  annum  to  the  church-wardens  of  St  Micbael's, 
to  be  expended  in  bread  for  the  poor,  A  dissenter 
or  Catholic,  after  worshipping  at  his  own  place, 
solicits  a  share.  He  is  refused  because  he  does 
not  attend  church.  AVho  is  to  try  this  case  ? 
Shame,  where  is  thy  blush — a  parson  ! 

V.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  these  mcngrel 
judges  tends  to  uphold  a  supremacy  over  other 
ministers  of  religion,  which  is  based  upon  false- 
hood and  injustice. 

And  if  a  cleric  be  an  unfit  judge,  in  questions 
affecting  property,  how  much  more  unfit  is  he  in 
criminal  caaee  !  He  is  a  judge  unaided  or  un- 
controlled by  a  JURY  ;  his  power  is  defined  by 
no  certain  la^  :  he  sits,  as  it  were,  an  absolute 
monarch  in  his  petty  court.  In  the  name  of 
common  sense  and  justice,  if  ecclesiastical  offences 
are  to  be  punished,  let  us  have  a  properly  con- 
stituted  tribunal,  and  let  Englishmen  be  found 
guilty  hy  a  jury  of  their  countrymen  before  they 
are  cast  into  jail.  A  man  tried,  found  guilty, 
sentenced  and  imprisoned,  without  a  trial  by  his 
peers!  this  is  a  thing  so  scandalous  and  ob- 
jectionable, that  it  is  a  wonder  that  these  eccle- 
siastical inquisitions  should  be  permitted  to  exist 
for  a  day.  Further,  the  judge  i$  directly  and 
po»itively  interested  iti  the  caies  in  whi(^  he  so 
adjudicates.  His  own  power,  and  privileges,  and 
interest,  are  concerned  in  nearly  every  question 
which  comes  before  him.  The  criminal  is  a 
delinquent  against  the  clerical  order ;  and  the 
cause  of  the  minutest  patticle  of  that  order  is 
the  cause  of  the  whole  ;  nay,  if  a  woman,  getting 
"  churched,"*  forgets  the  "  dues"  of  the  sexton, 
it  is  an  insult  to  the  altar  !  Now,  if  it  be  true 
that  a  man  who  conducts  his  own  case  has,  as 
the  adage  goes,  a  fool  for  his  client,  must  not 
the  man  who  tries  a  cause  in  which  he  is  con- 
cerned, have  a  knave  for  the  judge  ? 

We  have  leen,  in  the  instances  of  Mr  Jones 
and  Mr  James,  exhibitions  of  the  power  which 
those  courts  have  over  church-wardens  ;  and  If 
we  associate  this  power  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  election  and  duties  of  these  parish 
officers,  of  which  the  public,  generally  speaking, 
are  not  at  all  aware,  we  shall  see  the  injustice 
of  the  system  in,  perhaps,  a  still  stronger  light. 
The  duties  of  a  church- warden  are  numerous : 

*  A  eersDonial  ef  purification  by  which  Mother 
Church  comes  at  a  half-omtwit  from  every  church  mother 
who  has  glTen  birth  to  a  child,  iudependeot  of  baptismal 
fees! 


Every  letter  in  the  alphabet,  from  alms  to  tisil^ 
ation,  are  embraced  in  the  catalogue ;  and  fbr 
neglect  or  violation  of  them,  or  anyone  of  them, 
he  is  liable  to  be  cited  before  the  spiritual  court. 
Church- ward  ens  are  bound  1>y  law  to  present  to 
the  ordinary,  at  the  visitations,  all  such  persons 
as  do  not  come  to  the  parish  church,  (Canon  90  ; 
5  and  6  Edward  VI.,  c.  1 ;  Eliz.  c.  5^;  9  James 
I.  c.  1,)  or  do  not  frequent  some  other  place  of 
assembly  for  religious  worship,  tolerated  by  the 
act  of  toleration,  (1  Will,  and  Mary,  c  18  ,•)  and 
they  are  required  not  only  to  observe  who  are 
absent  from  church,  but  also  to  see  and  take 
care  that  all  persons  thereto,  do,  in  the  time  of 
divine  service  and  sermon,  behave  themselves 
orderly,  soberly,  and  revercndly — kneeling  at  the 
prayers,  standing  at  the  belief,  and  sitting  or 
standing  quietly  and  attentively  at  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  preaching  of  God's 
Word,  (Can.  18,  iil.,)  that  none  walk,  or  talk, 
or  make  a  noise  in  the  church,  to  disturb  doty 
which  is  performing  there.  Ibid ;  that  none  sit 
there  with  their  hats  on,  (except  they  have  some 
infirmity,  and  then  with  a  cap,)  or  in  any  other 
indecent  or  irreverent  manner,  (1  Eliz.  c.  2,  0, 14  ; 
Can.  18;)  that  none  contend  or  quarrel  about 
place,  or  on  any  other  occasion  make  a  broil  or 
brawling  there,  (5  and  6  Edw.  VI.,  c.  4;)  that  no 
idle  person  ai.ide  in  the  churcb-porch  or  church- 
yard during  divine  service  or  sermon,  but  that 
he  or  she  either  comes  or  departs,  (Can.  19.)  And 
then  fidgetty  little  boys  who  slip  out  of  church 
upon  sundry  pretences,  are  to  be  spied  out,  and 
caught,  and,  if  necessary,  put  into  tbe  parochhil 
prison  ;  for  the  church-warden  is 

^  A  potent  monarch,  culPd  the  constable, 
That  does  command  a  citadel  call'd  tbe  Stocks.^ 
Again^  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  no  excommu- 
nicate person  comes  into  the  church.  (Can.  19.)  ! 
Now,  to  neglect  these  duties  is  to  render  your- 
self liable  to  imprisonment  by  the  proceaa  of  the 
ecclesiastical  court ;  for  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
in  no  instance  whatever  can  the  property  of  an 
individual  be  attached  by  the  authority  of  these 
courts,  or  by  the  assistance  of  any  other  tribn* 
nai.*  When  we  state,  therefore,  that  the  parieh- 
priest  has  the  power  of  appointing  annually  one 
ohuroh.warden,f  and  can  iniiaence  generally  tbe 
election  of  the  second  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
that  if  a  person,  properly  elected  to  tbo  office, 
refuses  to  take  the  prescribed  oath,^  he  can  be 
ewcommunicated  ;*  («*  Gibson's  Code,**  194i.)  it  ii 
apparent  that  the  clergyman  has  it  in  his  ^vef 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  any  iedividay  at 

*  See  Report  of  Ecd.  Com.  p.  67. 

f  By  the  canons  of  the  Church,  (CaooQB»  89  and  90-) 
church- wardens  are  chosen  by  (be  joint  consent  of  the 
minister  and  parishioners ;  but  by  custom  or  pretcriptloa 
-.that  is,  prior  to  the  first  year  of  BichanfL,  ami*  \\9^ 
or,  in  legal  pbntseology,  '*  liaia  which  is  bayoad  tka 
memory  of  man,*'  tlie  minister  may  choose  ona  and  the 
parishioners  the  other. 

X  The  oath  is  as  follows  :-~'^  You  shall  swear  troly 
and  faithfully  to  execute  the  oAce  of  charch-wardcn  withia 
your  parish,  and  according  to  the  best  of  your  skill  aad 
knowledge,  present  such  things  and  p^noas  as  to  lepr 
knowledge  are  presentable  by  the  laws  eodsdastical  of  dds 
realm.    So  help  you  God  and  the  contents  of  diis  hoefc.* 
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hia  church  on  pain  of  imprisonment !  The  law 
amounts  to  this:  If  a  man  is  in  the  habit  of 
attending  a  Dissenting  Chapel,  the  parson  makes 
him  church- warden,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
attend  the  parson's  ministry  or  go  to  jail !  It  is 
difBcult  to  speak  with  patience  of  things  so  vile 
a«  these ;  more  difficult  when  we  are  told  that 
they  are  useful  and  necessary  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  religion. 

The  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  affecting  suits 
for  defamation^  also  operates  most  mischievously. 
It  gives  them  power  and  consequence,  and 
affords  litigious  and  spiteful  persons  an  oppor- 
tunity of  readily  gratifying  their  vindictive 
feelings ;  but,  considering  the  constitution  of  the 
courts,  it  must  at  once  be  confessed,  that  this 
jurisdiction  is  unnecessary,  inadequate,  and  un- 
Buited  for  the  ends  of  justice.  The  commissioners 
express  the  opinion,  '^  that  the  benefit  which 
may  sometimes  arise  from  this  mode  of  correct- 
ing the  offence  in  question,  and  its  subsequent 
prevention,  is  not  commensurate  with  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  present  exercise  of  this  juris- 
diction ;  and,  therefore,  we  recommend  that  the 
cognizance  of  such  cases  should  be  wholly  with- 
drawn from  ecclesiastical  courts."  Suits  for  de- 
famation are  unfrequent  in  the  superior  courts ; 
but  they  often  come  before  the  diocesan  and 
minor  courts:  from  the  first  of  January  1827,  to 
the  end  of  1829,  there  were  twenty-one  cases  in 
the  court  of  Carlisle;  and,  during  the  same  period, 
sixty  cases  in  the  consistory  court  of  Chester. 

Let  us  now  pause,  and  request  the  public  to 
contemplate  this  vast  system  of  wrong.  Let 
them  look  at  men  ignorant  of  law,  sitting  as 
judges  of  law ;  men  who  have  sworn  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul  and  the 
hereafter,  meddling  with  things  temporal:  let 
them,  again,  see  clergy  sitting  in  judgment  on 
cases  where  their  feelings,  their  interests,  and 
their  privileges  are  involved :  let  them  see  the 
shameful  and  unjust  things  that  are  done,  under 
colour  of  law,  in  violation  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  in  these  courts;  all  to  support  the 
power  and  the  supremacy  of  a  State  priesthood, 
and  to  bind  them  firmly,  by  aid  of  the  secular 
arm,  on  the  necks  of  the  People ;  let  it  be  recoL 
lected  that  there  are  372  of  these  courts  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  and  then  let  men  imagine  the 
fantastic  tricks  played  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  by  these  inquisitions  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Be  it  further  remembered,  that  the 
lord  of  a  manor  can  appoint,  remove,  or  suspend 
a  judge  on  his  own  manor — which  judge  has 
extensive  jurisdiction ;  that  ther^  is  no  trial  bt 
JURY  in  any  of  these  tribunals;  that  the  men 
who  practise  law  therein  are  often  entirely 
ignorant  of  that  mystery.  Let  these  things  be 
examined  into,  and  we  defy  any  man  not  to  feel 


*  EzcommQiiioitioii  ii  no  joke  even  yet.  Bj  an  Act 
of  63  Geo.  III.  c.  127,  Hi  all  caies  where  excommunica- 
tkm  is  pronounced  aa  pari  of  the  sentence,  the  ecclesias- 
tical court  is  empowered  to  assign  any  teim  of  imprison' 
meni  not  exceeding  six  months,  all  other  consequences  of 
cxeommnnieation  being  taiten  away,  and  the  imprison. 
■Mnt  to  be  enforced  by  certifying  the  sentence  to  the 
Court  afChaiMery. 

jro.  LXXIL^TOI..  YI, 


ashamed  that  such  an  institution  as  that  from 
whence  they  arise,  should  be  permitted  to  dis* 
grace  this  kingdom. 

It  is  true  that  the  practitioners  in  these  courts 
are  generally  described  as  incompetent  and  un- 
skilful.*   But  we  must  not  overstate  our  case. 
All  proctors  are  not   necessarily  sharks  and 
dunces  ;   nor  is  every  surrogate  a  runagate. 
The  proctor,  when  fingering  the  fees,  may  use 
the  words  of  Falstaff,  accused  of  cutting  purses-* 
'^Tis  mj  vocation,  Hal,  and  a  man  may  labour 
honestly  in  his  vocation;"  and  to  say  that  a 
cleric  is  a  bad  judge  in  his  own  case,  does  not 
insinuate  that  he  could  not  perform  his  duty  at 
the  dinner-table,  in  the  ball-room,  or  the  pulpit. 
Generally  speaking,  the  proctor  is  an  ill-used 
creature.    It  is  to  be  recollected  in  his  favour, 
that  he  occupies  a  position  analogous  to  that  of 
camp-followers,  who  netier  kill  with  their  own 
hands,  but  perform  the  duty  of  rifling  the  bodies 
prepared  for  them  by  the  troops,  and  giving 
them  decent  burial.    A  proctor  never  imprisons 
a  man :  he  only  makes  out  a  bill  of  costs ;  and 
if  one  does  not  pay  it  he  must  go  to  prison.    In- 
deed, we  could  never  fathom  the  motives  of  the 
managers  of  the  Vagrant  Office  in  Canterbury, 
who  put  up  the   sly  notice — «*  All  travellers 
relieved    here,   concept   rogue*  and  proctor»r* 
The  proctors  in  the  provincial  courts  too,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  are  qualified  by  a  course  of  study 
in  canonical  law,  and  preliminary  exercises  in 
ecclesiastical  gunnery,  although  that  study  and 
the  examination  are  objectionable ;  nor  do  we 
assert  that  we  never  saw  one  of  the  proctor  spe- 
cies smoke  his  pipe,  take  his  beverage,  walk, 
talk,  and  bear  an  amiable  character  like  any 
proper  man,  strange  as  the  notion  may  be  of  an 
amiable  proctor — 

'<  Dove-feathered  raven !  wolfish-rayenhig  lamb!** 
In  the  foregoing  remarks  we  have  passed  over 
the  delays  and  expeneee  of  these  courts,  and  we 
have  dismissed  other  topics  affecting  their  juris- 
diction. We  desired  to  avoid  wearying  the  reader 
with  details  which  may  be  considered  tedious ; 
and  we  refer  inquirers  on  the  question  to  the 
Report  of  the  Commission,  and  the  valuable  body 
of  evidence  forming  its  appendix.  We  have  said 
enough,  however,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediately carrying  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners,t  and  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  25th  of  April  last, 
both  amounting  to  this — that  all  the  diocesan, 
peculiar,  and  minor  courts  should  forthwith  be 
ABOLISHED ;  and,  after  that,  of  materially  alter- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  two  provincial  tribunals. 
If  the  Bishop  of  £xeter  demands.  What  then 
becomes  of  "  Church  discipline  ?"  we  reply,  in 
the  words  of  a  judicious  writer  on  church  reform, 
'^we  desire  that  civil  matters  may  be  brought 
before  civil  tribunals,  criminal  cases  before  tem- 
poral judges,  and  spiritual  delinquencies  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  the 
offenders  may  belong." 

*  See  Report,  page  23. 

•f  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of 
I  London  being  among  the  number. 
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A  SCENE  IN  THE  WICKLOW  MOUNTAINS,  180a 


^  Wbli.,  8ir^  are  yon  elill  disposed  to  proceed 
•D  the  secret  service  which  you  volunteered  ?" 

(This  question  was  put  hy  the  late  Colonel 
A——,   adjutant-f^eneral   in    Ireland  at  the 

period  above  stated,  to  a  lieutenant  of  the th 

regiment^  then  on  Dublin  duty^  who  attended  for 
the  great  man's  orders.) 

^  I  am  ready^  sir^  at  any  moment,  to  proceed 
en  my  hazardous  mission/'  respectfully  answered 
the  lieutenant ;  <<  but,  considering  the  risks  of 
such  a  service,  I  trust  it  may  not  be  deemed 
unreasonable  on  me  to  request  some  pledge  or 
guarantee  from  the  Government,  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  terms  on  which  1  venture  to  under, 
take  it — namely,  promotion,  and  the  proclaimed 
reward^  for  the  death  or  apprehension  of  the 
Rebel  Chief ;  or^  in  the  event  of  loss  of  life^  a 
competent  provision  for  my  family." 

The  cold  and  cautious  A  ■  ■■  attempted  to 
parry  off  any  direct  pledge  on  the  part  of  Go. 
▼ernment,  not  from  any  sinister  views,  but  solely 
from  official  jealousy^  which  fired  at  the  base  idea 
of  an  inferior  oflScer  presuming  to  dictate  terms. 
He  suggested  to  the  subaltern,  "  whether  he  did 
act  risk  the  favour  of  Government  by  doubting  the 
atrictperfbrmance  of  any  promise  made  by  it  ?" 

'^  With  the  utmost  deference,  colonel,"  replied 
the  subaltern,  "•  to  you  and  the  Government,  I 
beg  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  officer  who  lost 
his  life  on  a  similar  service  some  months  back^ 
on  the  failure  of  his  attempt,  but  without  the 
slightest  reproach  on  his  courage  or  discretion ; 
and  whose  widow  is  now  dependent  on  the  pre- 
carious charity  of  the  benevolent — all  parties  in 
the  State  shifting  the  blame  from  themselves. 
The  Treasury  required  the  vice-regal  order  to 
pi^y  the  compensation  promised : — the  Lord  Lieu, 
tepant,  humanely  disposed  to  yield,  referred  the 
claim  for  the  recommendation  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces;  but  that  distinguished  oflScer 
(who  has  assumed  the  command  since  the  trans, 
action  occurred,  and  knows  not  the  critical 
circumstances  under  which  the  deceased  officer 
undertook  this  dangerous  service)  sets  his  face 
against  the  claim  altogether,  as  offering  a  pre- 
cedent foiT  officers  stipulating  for  personal  re- 
ward fqr  services  which  it  is  only  their  duty 
to  perform.  Thus,  for  a  point  of  etiquette  be- 
tween public  departments,  the  compensation  to 
this  hour  remains  in  arrear.  With  this  picture 
before  me,  sir,  1  trust  you  will  deem  me  excus. 
able  in  requiring  some  specific  pledge,  if  merely 
an  official  letter,  which  would  leave  my  mind  at 
e^e  with  respect  to  my  family,  whatever  fate 
awaited  me." 

A  frown  on  the  brow  of  the  man  of  office,  and 
a  cold  bow  of  dismissal,  with  orders  to  await 
further  instructions,  sent  the  poor  subaltern  away 
in  no  very  enviable  mood. 

Of  all  public  functionaries,  your  high  military 
chiefs  are  surely  the  moat  intractable  and  cold, 
hearted;  they  seem  U  feel  at  if  their  difnUy 


would  be  compromised,  should  they,  for  a  mo* 
ment,  descend  to  the  level  of  common  sense  and 
kindness.  It  would  really  appear  as  if  those 
heads  of  department  had  been  chosen  for  those 
unamiable  qualities  alone,  to  fill  stations,  abroad 
and  at  home,  where  the  nicest  spirit  of  discrimi- 
nation, the  most  humane  and  liberal  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  and  remonstrances  of  all 
those  (particularly  of  inferior  rank)  who  claim 
their  protection  and  justice,  should  form  their 
chief  qualifications  for  office.  It  would  be  an 
invidious  and  ungiateiiil  task  to  refer  to  parti- 
cular instances  within  our  own  times;  but  aglanee 
at  the  list  of  those  high  functionaries,  (^colonial 
and  domettic,)  for  the  last  half  century,  would 
establish  the  fact.  The  inferior  officer  would  be 
for  ever  ruined  in  his  profession,  who  should 
convict  his  superior  of  oppression  or  injustice. 
The  lecture  just  read  to  an  adjutant-general  by 
a  poor  lieutenant  of  the  line,  about  to  proceed 
on  a  perilous  and  yet  inglorious  enterprise,  curd- 
led the  blood  of  the  man  of  power,  with  moment- 
ary hatred  of  the  humble  subaltern.  And  this 
was  A  ,  a  brave  and  honourable  soldier, 

who  at  Vimeira  signalized  his  valour,  and  who 
perished,  on  the  retreat  to  Curunna  in  1809, 
amidst  the  general  regret  of  his  gallant  com- 
panions in  arms !  Surely  there  must  be  some 
hidden  curse  in  office,  which  withers  and  dries 
up  the  nobler  fountains  of  the  heart,  or  freexes 
them  into  a  cold  forgetfulness  of  the  fine  and 
generous  feelings  of  our  nature !  an  opinion 
which,  of  course,  will  be  denounced  by  the  offi- 
eials  of  all  ranks ;  but  let  that  pass ;  so  long  as 
man  is  the  painter,  the  lion  will  be  drawn  as 
prostrate  at  his  feet. 

The  capture  or  death  of  Holt,  the  Rebel  Chief 
ef  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  had  long  been  an 
object  of  deep  anxiety  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. This  extraordinary  man,  of  whom  little 
was  previously  known,  save  that  he  had  been  a 
farmer  in  comfortable  circumstances,  took  the 
field  in  1798,  aa  chief  of  a  formidable  body  of 
rebels ;  over  whom  he  held  a  separate  and  uneon- 
trolled  command.  Participating  in  the  abort, 
lived  triumphs  which  the  early  successes  of  the 
insurgent  army  afforded,  he  subsequently  shared 
in  its  defeat ;  but,  being  a  man  of  uneomaioa 
vigour  of  body,  great  mental  reeonrees,  and 
a  master  of  that  kind  of  vulgar  oratory  and 
persuasive  address  which  is  so  effiectnal  with 
the  Irish,  he  succeeded  in  attaching  to  his 
green  standard,  under  all  his  reverses,  a  tder- 
ably  large  force  of  those  desperate  outlaws — tbe 
scattered  remnants  of  the  late  formidable  rebel 
army.  With  thaae  he  withdrew,  at  the  close  of 
the  above  year,  to  the  fastJMaaes  of  the  Wtokkvv 
Mountains,  the  wild  scene  of  his  nativity  ;  tritk 
every  glen  and  valley  of  which  he  had  been  ft- 
miliari«ec|  fioai  i^fpMiicy,  Within  the  maafa  of  Ihi' 
untvavelled  regioa,  HoH  fniiid  aseana  te  aladt 
all  the  efforts  of  military  akill  nd  eatoifiiK, 
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to  leiie  him  by  forea  of  easnure  him  by  strata, 
gem.  The  utmost  ingenuity  was  tzercised  to 
mislead  and  harass  the  King's  troops  in  this 
mountain  warfare.  The  rapidity  of  the  rebel's 
morementSy  and  his  apparent  ubiquity^  baffled 
all  the  plans  of  the  professional  soldier :  mill. 
tary  seienoe  was  put  to  shame  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  the  mountain  chieftain.  In  this  man- 
ner he  held  all  the  pewers  of  Government  at 
defiance  for  upwards  of  four  years. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ilLconeerted  and 
feeble  insurrectien  of  1803^  Holt  once  more  de. 
•eended  from  the  mountains,  in  all  his  former 
terrors,  to  join  a  large  body  of  rebels  from  the 
adjacent  counties  of  Kildare,  Wexford,  and 
Aleath,  which,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand,  were  to  rendeivous  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin,  and  be  ready  to  pour  in  their  force  in 
aid  of  the  metropolitan  outbreak,  on  a  given 
aignal.  Holt  had  actually  advanced,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  fiSd  July,  so  near  to  the  scene  of 
notion  as  Raihfornham,  (a  village  only  a  league 
from  Dublin,)  when  his  further  progress  was 
suspended  by  the  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and 
dispersion  of  the  disorganized  rabble  which  at. 
tacked  Dublin;  and  which,  although  contemptible 
in  numbers  and  array,  and  without  any  known 
or  ostensible  leaders,  took  the  Government  so 
much  by  surprise,  that  their  precipitancy  alone 
averted  the  most  lamentable  mischief.  The  atro- 
cious although  unpremeditated  murder  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Kilwarden  in  the  streete, 
when  on  his  way  to  attend  a  council,  would 
have  proved  but  the  prelude  to  more  extensive 
butcheries,  had  the  rebellious  crew  had  any  one 
man  of  talent  and  sufficient  daring  to  direct  their 
excited  energies.  The  insurgents,  to  the  amount 
of  some  thousands,  had  proceeded  within  musket- 
shot  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin  (the  seat  of  Crovem. 
ment)  ere  their  mad  career  received  a  cheek,  by 
the  appearance  of  a  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
called  suddenly  to  arms.  Had  such  a  man  as 
Holt  been  at  their  head,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  officers 
of  the  State,  would  have  become  the  prize  of 
this  desperate  attack;  but  in  vain  the  rebels 
looked  for  a  leader.  They  stood  a  volley  from 
the  infantry,  and  a  charge  from  the  cavalry,  with 
desperate  resolution  ;  but,  unled  and  unsup- 
ported, they  fied  in  all  directions  through  the 
Bumerens  streets  and  alleys ;  and,  under  cover 
•£  the  fiQHng  twilight,  escaped  with  compara- 
tively small  loss.  The  fote  of  this  body  de. 
•ided  HqH's  movements.  He  saw  the  chance 
was  lost  by  the  rashness  of  this  premature  attack 
•i— which,  happily  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, was  so  speedily  put  down — and  withdrawing 
his  own  foUowera  from  their  alliea  of  the  hour, 
he  made  an  instant  retrograde  movement,  antici- 
pating that  every  eflbrt  would  be  made  to  cut 
off  his  retreat  to  the  mountains.  His  march  was 
unceasingly  punned  while  the  darkness  of  night 
afforded  him  an  escape  from  obeervation;  and 
the  morning's  light  saw  him  and  his  band  of 
rebek  safo  within  their  old  pesitieBS^  unbroken 
in  numbtfft  aad  unenbdnod  in  spirit. 


The  proclamation  of  martial  law,  the  calling 
out  of  the  yeomanry  for  permanent  duty,  and 
the  reinforcement  of  all  the  military  posts  in  the 
districts  bounding  on  Dublin,  in  a  few  days  re- 
stored some  show  of  tranquillity  to  the  lately 
alarmed  and  still  agitated  city.  But  the  insur- 
rection, though  checked,  had  not  been  entirely 
crushed ;  but  few  prisoners  were  taken  in  the 
night's  action  of  the  S3d,  and  of  these  not  one 
person  of  note  or  respectability :  the  reputed 
leaders  and  promoters  of  the  movement  were  yet 
at  large. 

Holt,  once  more  secure  within  his  chain  of 
posts,  unknown  and  inaccessible  to  all  but  the 
experienced  mountaineer,  defied  all  the  powers 
of  the  executive.  Various  expeditions  were  un- 
dertaken to  bring  him  to  action ;  but  not  one 
met  with  even  partial  success.  His  superior 
knowledge  of  the  scene  of  warfare  enabled  him 
to  anticipate  and  defeat  every  movement  of  the 
troops.  His  scouts  were  numerous  and  faithful : 
nothing  in  the  garb  of  soldier  or  stranger  could 
enter  the  mountain  district  without  Holt  being 
immediately  apprized  of  the  circumstance.  Iti- 
nerant beggars,  sham  cripples,  even  children, 
were  on  the  look-out  to  guard  his  haunts,  and 
make  some  signal  on  the  approach  of  danger. 
His  depredations  were  latterly  confined  to  mid- 
night attacks  on  the  small  parties  of  troops  scat- 
tered along  the  extensive  line  of  military  roads 
which  had  for  some  years  been  in  progress 
through  the  mountains.  In  the  course  of  one 
night,  his  parties  had  been  known  to  sweep  away 
all  vestige  of  the  labour  of  weeks — plunder  the 
provision  magazines---demolish  the  g^rd-houses 
—disperse  and  drive  in  the  picquets,  pursuing 
them,  pike  in  hand,  tothe  very  gates  of  their  stock- 
aded  barracks — then  disappear,  as  if  by  magic,  be- 
fore the  morning's  dawn,  leaving  neither  trace  nor 
dew  to  their  mountain  retreat ;  while,  on  the  very 
next  night,  a  similar  and  equally  vigorous  attack 
would  be  made  on  a  post  thirty  miles  distant. 
<^  Holt,"  the  Rebel  Chief,  was  at  once  a  word  of 
terror  and  reproach.  Five  hundred  guineas  of  re- 
ward were  offered  by  Government  for  his  appre- 
hension ;  yet,  amongst  the  shoeless,  ragged, 
half-starved  outlaws  he  commanded,  not  one 
could  be  found  to  betray  his  chief !  Was  this  a 
virtue  or  a  crime?  Posterity  will  answer  the 
question ! 

The  officer  whom  we  have  introduced  to  the 
reader,  as  a  volunteer  for  this  dangerous  enter- 
prise, was  a  young  Scotchman,  of  the  humblest 
fortunes.  He  had  served  in  Holland  and  in 
Egypt  with  much  credit ;  and  was  esteemed  by 
his  corps  as  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  for- 
titude, and  perseverance.  With  a  young  wife 
and  two  children  to  support  on  his  humble  pay, 
his  enjoyments,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  but 
few.  Life  he  held  at  nought,  except  for  the  sake 
of  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  fondly  attached, 
and  for  whose  benefit  he  volunteered  this  present 
hazard.  The  excellence  of  his  character  in  his 
regiment  gained  for  him  favourable  considera- 
tion at  headquarters;  and  the  pledge  he  so  ear- 
nestly requested  having  boon  nnresenredly  gkf%B, 
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he  prepared  for  His  departure  with  his  character- 
istic zeal  and  alacrity. 

Whatever  plans  he  might  originally  have  con- 
templated to  effect  his  purpose^  they  were  forced 
to  yield  to  one  arranged  by  a  conclave  of  official 
dignitaries,  before  whom  he  appeared,  to  receive 
his  instructions.  He  was  directed  to  select  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  twenty  of  the 
most  active,  intelligent,  and  trustworthy  men 
from  his  own  regiment,  to  accompany  him  as  the 
expeditionary  force.  The  soldiers  were  to  be 
disjicuised  in  the  uniform  of  the  drivers  of  the 
commissariat  waggon  train,  himself  wearing  that 
of  a  sergeant-conductor  of  that  corps.  Thus 
equipped,  the  whole  were  to  be  incorporated,  and 
marcli  with  a  detachment  of  the  commissariat 
train  conveying  the  monthly  supply  of  provi- 
sions and  stores  to  the  several  depots  established 
in  the  new  line  of  road  in  the  mountains,  (in  the 
progress  of  which  the  officer  was  to  collect  all 
the  information  he  could  obtain  of  the  rebel 
chief  and  his  parties.)  This  duty  performed, 
the  whole  party  was  directed  to  tn^e  the  short 
Toute  across  the  mountains  on  their  return  to- 
wards Dublin ;  on  which  track  it  was  supposed 
they  might  fall  in  with  some  of  the  parties  of  the 
rebel  chief,  and,  by  possibility,  himself.  This 
ruse  was  suggested,  it  was  said,  by  the  then 
Commissary  General,  as  a  bait  for  the  rebels — 
several  small  bodies  of  whom  had,  on  former 
occasions,  intercepted  detachments  of  the  wag- 
gon train  on  this  route;  and  to  whom  they  offered 
no  molestation,  (that  corps  being  an  unarmed 
body,)  except  a  rigid  examination  for  concealed 
arms  or  ammunition.  Several  of  the  drivers  at- 
tached to  the  present  expedition  alleged  that, 
on  some  of  these  occasions,  they  had  seen  the 
General;  but  subsequent  events  proved  that  his 
precautions  to  conceal  or  disguise  himself  were 
so  effectual,  that,  of  the  various  descriptions 
published  of  his  peraon,  appearance,  and  equip- 
ment, not  one  was  found  to  be  correct. 

Plunder,  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
his  daily  diminishing  force,  no  longer  appeared 
to  be  the  object  of  the  rebel  chief,  whose  hopes 
of  a  successful  rising  had  all  been  abandoned, 
when  he  learned  the  capture  and  execution  of 
that  ill-fated  youth,  Robert  Emmett ;  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  he  contemplated  an  escape  to  Ame- 
rica ;  previously  to  which,  he  sought  to  reduce 
his  followers,  and  eventually  disband  them,  as 
opportunities  offered  for  their  return  to  their 
distant  homes  with  safety.  They  had  stuck  by 
him  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune, 
and  he  determined  to  share  their  perils  until  he 
alone  was  left  to  encounter  the  last  danger. 
This  state  of  the  rebel  chief's  affairs  was  in 
part,  known  to  the  Government,  and  it  was  ima- 
gined he  might  be  captured  by  a  coup  de  main  in 
some  unguarded  moment  of  fancied  security: 
such  was  the  object  of  the  present  expedition. 

The  convoy  marched  from  Dublin  about  forty 
strong,  including  the  military  whose  arms  were 
concealed  on  the  carriages.  After  a  march  of 
four  days,  during  which  the  whole  line  of  posts 
were  supplied^  the  party  proceeded  on  their  re« 


turn  with  the  empty  cars,  taking  (as  previously 
arranged)  the  old  mountain  track — a  road  so  little 
used,  since  the  year  1798,  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  naked  face  of  the  barren 
mountain.  On  leaving  behind  them  the  last 
military  post,  the  party  halted  at  noon  to  water 
and  feed  the  cattle,  forming  their  bivouao  beside 
a  mountain  stream.  The  lientenant  took  that 
opportunity  of  distributing  the  arms  and  amma- 
nition,  and  giving  his  final  instructions^  Eaefa 
soldier  was  directed  to  seat  himself  beside  his 
musket  on  a  car,  to  be  ready  for  instant  action, 
but  on  no  account  to  make  any  display  of  the 
arms  until  the  moment  for  using  them  arrived^ 

An  idiot  boy,  (who  either  was,  or  assumed  to 
be  dumb,)  in  a  state  of  destitution,  had  attached 
himself  to  the  party  the  first  day  it  entered  the 
mountains ;  and  who,  for  the  reward  of  a  bis. 
cuit,  add  fragments  of  the  men's  rations,  liail 
rendered  service  by  fetdiing  water,  and  cntting- 
heather,  for  cooking,  on  the  three  preoedinip 
days'  marches.  Of  this  wretched  object  no  sus- 
picions whatever  were  entertained  ;  hot  his  sad- 
den disappearance,  during  this  diort  halt — no 
one  could  tell  how  or  where — raised  a  momentary 
alarm ;  and  although  it  was  accounted  for,  by 
some,  as  the  boy's  terror  at  the  sight  of  the  fire- 
arms, the  lieutenant  could  not  divest  himself 
of  the  suspicion  of  treachery,  and  therefore  drew 
together  his  party  in  as  compact  a  body  as  the 
long  line  of  cars  admitted,  enjoining  the  strictest 
silence,  and  concealment  of  the  arms.  The  party 
proceeded  unmolested,  and,  apparently,  unobl 
served,  for  two  or  three  hours,  gradually  sur- 
mounting a  long  range  of  hills,  which  they  bad 
been  ascending  since  morning ;  when,  on  round- 
ing a  projecting  knoll  which  lay  in  their  rente, 
the  ears  of  the  lieutenant,  who  had  ridden  a 
few  yards  in  front,  were  saluted  with  the  whias 
of  a  ball,  which  passed  within  a  few  inches  of 
his  head.  The  order— <'  HaUl  Hand  by  ymtr 
arme/'  brought  in  an  instant  twenty  fine  light- 
infantry  men  into  rank,  and  ready  for  action. 
As  yet,  however,  no  enemy  appeared.  The  party 
then  cautiously  advanced,  until,  having  left  the 
knoll  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  in  their  rear, 
the  lieutenant  once  more  halted  them  and  pre- 
pared for  action.  Feeling  satisfied  that  they  were 
in  the  presence  of  an  unseen  foe,  he  made  a 
keen  reconnoisance  of  the  position,  and  more 
particularly  of  that  part  over  which  the  thin 
blue  smoke  of  the  lately  discharged  fire-arms 
still  lightly  floated.  Orders  were  given  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  drivers'  corps  to  form  his  cars 
in  a  hollow  square,  into  which  the  party  might 
retire  and  sustain  the  battle,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  from  superior  numbers.  This  prsoaution 
taken,  the  officer  dismounted,  and,  armed  witk 
his  double-barrelled  gun,  proceeded  to  tak»  a 
nearer  view  of  the  localities  of  his  gtoond.  In 
front,  aud  about  a  mile  distant,  was  the  towering 
summit  of  the  Ram's  Head  ;  beneath  the  craggy 
base  of  which  stupendous  cliff,  lay  their  scarcely 
discernible  route  :  on  the  right,  an  open  and 
partly  broken  range  of  sterile  mountains  for 
many  miles,  extended  towards  Blessiaton:  be* 
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tir«en  which  and  their  present  position^  and  not 
above  three  miles  distant^  a  small  military  party 
was  stationed  daring  the  day.  The  left  pre- 
sented the  rough  and  tangled  side  of  the  moun- 
tain,  sweepiog  with  a  continuous  descent  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  into  the  deep  and  lonely 
▼alley.  The  chief  object  in  their  rear  was  the 
knoll  they  had  so  lately  passed^  between  which 
and  the  party  nothing  could  approach  unob- 
served. There  was  not  a  tree  or  shrub  of  suf- 
ficient sisse  to  form  an  ambuscade  for  any  number 
of  men  within  the  whole  range  of  his  vision ; 
but  the  lieutenant's  ready  eye  saw  that  the 
low  brakes  of  furse  and  tufts  of  fern,  as  well  as 
the  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which  lay  scattered 
about,  afforde4  a  secure  shelter  for  a  single 
larking  foe.  The  afternoon  was  overcast  and 
sultry ;  that  awful  stillness  which  is  only  to  be 
found  on  the  mountain  or  in  the  desert,  reigned 
around,  unbroken  by  a  single  sound  from  the 
lips  of  the  well-disciplined  soldiers.  Silence 
and  the  most  intense  anxiety  prevailed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  without  a  move,  without  a 
whisper,  when  the  lieutenant  fancied  he  per. 
ceived  a  slight  motion  in  a  brake  of  furze  about 
fkfiy  yards  on  his  left.  He  stealthily  approached 
the  spot,  with  a  keen  and  fixed  gaze,  when  his 
auspicious  were  confirmed  by  seeing  a  human 
face  cautiously  rise  from  the  furze,  and,  after 
casting  a  wary  look  upon  him,  again  bury  itself 
in  the  brake.  He  had  just  time  to  send  a  bullet 
in  that  direction,  when  he  beheld  the  idiot  boy 
rolling  and  scrambling  down  the  slanting  moun- 
tain side,  as  he  conceived,  wounded ;  he  soon, 
however,  sprang  to  his  feet,  bounding  ofl^  like  a 
deer,  and,  before  the  lieutenant  could  discharge 
his  other  barrel,  his  figure  disappeared,  as  if  the 
earth  had  opened  to  receive  him.  With  greater 
caution  the  officer  rushed  forward  to  secure 
the  traitor,  shouting  to  the  sergeant  to  send 
m  file  of  men  to  his  aid  ;  but  just  at  that  moment 
a  body  of  rebels,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  up- 
wards, sprung  up  from  every  brake  and  tuft, 
like  tigers  from  their  l#iir,  roused  by  the  lieu- 
tenant's fire,  and  commenced  their  attack  on  the 
party  with  a  savage  fury,  sufficient  to  appall  more 
gallant  hearts.  Their  assault  was  met  by  a  steady 
volley,  which  checked  their  advance,  and  sent 
some  of  the  assailants,  writhing  in  agony,  down 
the  mountain's  side.  Nor  was  the  rebels'  volley 
ineffectual.  Three  8uldi<»ra  fell  wounded  by  the 
first  discharge ;  after  which  several  attempts 
were  made  to  storm  the  position  into  which  the 
soldiers  had  taken  shelter,  but  each  attack  was 
met  with  vigour.  Several  of  the  rebels  were 
bayoneted  while  scaling  the  cars  which  formed 
the  temporary  safeguard ;  but  against  such  a  su- 
periority  jjt  numbers,  a  much  longer  resistance 
was  hopeldM ;  particularly  as  the  drivers'  corps 
were  entirely  useless  from  want  of  aims.  For- 
tunately.^e  rebels  seemed  to  be  but  scantily 
supplied'  with  ammunition ;  they  had  therefore 
to  depend  chit* fly  on  their  pikes — a  weap<in  which 
the  troops  could  not  have  contended  against,  but 
for  the  protection  afforded  by  their  barrier  o. 
cars.    An  effort,  however,  became  necessary  to 


extricate  themselves  from  this  nneqaal  contest. 
Availing  himself  of  a  momentary  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  his  front,  the  sergeant  despatched 
two  of  the  drivers  from  the  rear,  unobserved,  to 
search  for  the  officer,  for  whose  safety  he  now 
entertained  the  deepest  apprehensions.  Per- 
ceiving the  rebels  concentrating  their  force  to 
make  one  desperate  attack  on  his  little  party, 
the  sergeant,  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  gallantry 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  higher  grade 
in  the  service,  instantly  determined  to  give  the 
assault,  rather  than  wait  to  receive  it.  One  of 
the  cars  having  been  removed,  the  party  made  a 
vigorous  sally  on  the  besiegers  of  their  position : 
forming  a  line,  they  poured  a  volley  upon  the 
rebel  ranks,  and  then  charged  bayonets  at  the 
top  of  their  speed  for  half  a  minute.  The  rebels, 
panic  struck  for  the  moment,  dispersed  and  fled  ; 
while  the  sergeant  and  his  party,  taking  advan. 
tage  of  their  confusion,  suddenly  wheeled  round, 
and  were  three  or  four  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
rebels'  fire  ere  the  latter  had  collected  and  re- 
formed. Directing  his  retreat  towards  the  nearest 
military  position,  the  sergeant  maintained  his 
party  unbroken,  and  kept  his  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance for  some  time,  by  the  active  fire  of  his 
covering  party.  But  it  was  not  in  human  nature 
to  hold  out  much  longer ;  the  rebels  were  gain- 
ing ground  each  moment ;  every  efl^ort  which 
skill  and  courage  could  suggest  were  made,  but 
the  odds  were  overwhelming.  At  length,  seeing 
themselves  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
deadly  pike,  the  gallant  soul,  with  his  panting 
and  almost  exhausted  party,  turned  on  their 
pursuers,  and  standing,  like  lions  at  bay,  de- 
termined to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  At  this  aw- 
ful moment,  the  distant  cheer  of  friendly  voices 
(so  different  from  the  rebels'  wild  "  Hurra !") 
broke  on  their  ears,  and  revived  their  sinking 
but  unsubdued  hearts.  Another,  and  a  nearer 
cheer,  followed  by  a  random  volley  at  the  rebels, 
assured  them  that  succour  was  at  l\and.  In 
another  minute,  on  came  a  party  of  fresh  troops, 
headed  by  an  officer,  at  a  running  pace,  whose 
appearance  soon  turned  the  tide  of  battle.  The 
sound  of  the  musketry  had  fortunately  reached 
the  ears  of  the  advanced  sentinel  of  this  picquet 
nearly  an  hour  before  ;  and  the  whole  line  having 
been  placed  on  the  alert,  on  the  march  of  the 
party  across  the  mountain,  the  officer,  following 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  lost  no  time  in  has- 
tening to  the  rescue,  and  happily  arrived  in  time 
to  save  a  handful  of  gallant  men  from  massacre. 
The  retreat  now  became  an  advance,  with  fresh 
courage  and  renewed  hopes.  But  the  wary  re- 
bels, on  the  first  appearance  of  the  red-coats, 
had  relaxed  their  pursuit,  and  having  gained  a 
rising  ground,  they  discharged  a  few  shots ; 
then,  with  a  simultaneous  shout,  fled  like  a  flock 
of  affrighted  birds  in  every  direction,  leaving 
the  bewildered  military  at  a  loss  what  course  to 
pursue.  A  few  bullets  were  sent  after  the  fugi. 
tives,  hut  with  what  effect  could  not  be  known. 

The  former  position  regained,  the  drivers,  the 
horses,  and  carriages,  were  found  uninjured, 
1  he  rebels  had  disappeared  at  the  same  time 
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with  the  troops^  and  no  fresh  party  had  ap- 
proached. Havings  in  their  united  parties^  thirty 
e£Pective  men,  the  officer  directed  his  attention 
to  a  search  for  the  missing  lieutenant — a  task 
which  the  sergeant,  with  half.a-dozen  of  his  own 
men,  anxiously  undertook  ;  but,  after  an  hour's 
absence^  they  returned  unsuccessful ;  and,  to  add 
to  their  fears  for  their  officer's  safety^  the  two 
drivers^  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  him 
during  the  action,  returned  about  dusk^  exhausted 
with  fatigue,  and  in  utter  despair  at  what  all  now 
considered  the  certain  loss  of  the  gallant  lieu- 
tenant. They  had  traversed  miles  in  various 
directions  without  seeing  a  human  being,  or  any 
trace  of  footsteps,  save  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  position;  and  also  the  impress  of  the 
bodies  of  the  rebels  in  the  clumps  of  furze  and 
fern.  It  was  evident  that  they  had  withdrawn 
from  that  side  of  the  mountain  for  the  present. 
The  wounded  soldiers  were  despatched,  on  a  car, 
to  the  nearest  military  post^  for  surgical  aid,  and 
with  a  demand  for  a  reinforcement.  The  united 
pfirty  made  their  arrangements  to  bivouac  for  the 
night  in  their  present  position,  placing  sentinels 
at  all  pointSi  and  lighting  a  fire  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  absent  lieutenant,  should  he  still 
linger  in  their  vicinity. 

We  must  now  return  to  that  luckless  adven- 
turer whom  we  left  in  full  chase  of  the  traitorous 
impostor,  and  whose  sudden  disappearance  so 
astonished  his  pursuer.  In  the  ardour  of  his  pur. 
suit,  and  with  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  spot 
where  the  boy  had  so  unaccountably  vanished, 
the  lieutenant  fell  headlong  into  a  narrow  but 
deep  ravine,  or  mountain  gully,  with  a  grassy 
bottom,  the  edges  of  which  were  so  thickly 
fringed  with  a  border  of  luxuriant  fern,  as  to  be 
almost  entirely  concealed.  In  his  rapid  descent 
along  its  slippery  bed,  he  became  entangled  with 
some  living  object,  which  clung  to  him  with  such 
desperate  tenacity,  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
disengage  himself:  a  further  descent,  accelerated 
by  their  mutual  struggles,  brought  him  on  the 
green  sward  of  a  level  patch  of  the  mountain> 
clutched  in  the  deadly  grasp  of  the  idiot  boy, 
who  now  evinced  a  degree  of  strength  far  beyond 
that  which  his  former  apparently  feeble  and  im. 
becile  appearance  indicated.  The  lieutenant  had 
but  a  moment  lefl  for  reflection  :  to  use  his  gun 
were  impossible,  gripped  and  encircled  as  he  was ; 
but  one  dreadful  alternative  was  left  him,  either 
to  shake  off  his  assailant,  or  perish  in  his  grasp 
by  the  pikes  of  the  rebel  party.  On  setting  out 
on  this  expedition,  he  had  secreted  in  his  breiist 
pocket  a  short  dagger,  which  he  intended  to  use 
only  in  the  last  extremity,  in  the  event  of  a  close 
encounter  with  the  rebels.  This  weapon  he 
found  means  to  disengage :  in  one  moment  it 
flashed  before  the  starting  eyes  of  the  pretended 
idiot ;  in  the  next  it  was  buried  to  the  hilt  in 
the  nape  of  his  neck.  The  long  and  piercing 
shriek  of  the  wounded  wretch,  who,  relaxing 
his  hold,  now  lay  rolling  and  bleeding  on  the 
earth,  attracted  a  small  party  of  the  rebels 
to  the  spot.  The  lieutenant,  surrounded  and 
hemmed  in  by  at  least  a  dosen  of  pikes,  was  com- 


pelled to  surrender.  He  was  seised,  disarmed, 
and  hurried  or  rather  dragged  away,  he  knew 
not  whither,  by  four  of  the  party  ;  while  the  die. 
tant  shouts  of  the  enfuriated  rebels,  then  engaged 
in  close  aetion  with  his  party,  mixing  with  the 
heartening  cheers  of  his  own  men,  as  they  sent 
in  their  steady  volleys,  rung  on  his  distracted 
esr.  Each  moment  hurried  him  still  farther 
from  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  the  regularity  of 
the  British  fire,  which  he  could  recognise  and 
distinguish  from  the  flurried  and  only  occasional 
discharges  from  the  rebel  arms,  cheered  him  witk 
the  hope  that  they  had  not  materially  saffered, 
but  would  maintain  their  ground  until  succour 
arrived.  To  him  this  was  but  a  melansholy  con- 
solation— ^his  fate  seemed  fixed.  After  a  harassing 
march  or  rather  run  of  two  or  three  miles,  within 
the  mazes  of  the  trackless  mountain,  the  prisoner 
and  his  escort  descended  into  a  wild  and  savage 
glen,  which  presented  no  other  token  of  human 
habitation  save  a  faint  stream  of  dusky  smoke, 
which  stole  along  the  heather,  scarcely  rising 
above  its  surface,  as  it  issued  from  a  low  heath- 
covered  hovel,  towards  which  the  lieutenant  was 
conducted  by  his  guard.  After  challenging  those 
within,  in  the  Irish  language,  and  receiving  their 
answer,  one  of  the  escort  proceeded  to  blindfold 
his  prisoner,  by  tying  his  handkerchief  over  bis 
eyes.  The  first  and  most  natural  suapicion  in 
the  poor  lieutenant's  mind  was,  that  his  last  mo- 
ments in  this  mortal  life  had  arrived ;  and  he  pre. 
pared  to  meet  his  fate  in  uncomplaining  silence  ; 
but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  the  bandage 
was  removed ;  the  party  who  had  been  within 
the  hovel  on  his  arrival,  having,  as  he  presnmed, 
retired  during  his  temporary  darkness.  He  was 
led  inside.  The  floor  of  this  wretched  hut  was 
some  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
turf,  and  had  evidently  been  hollowed  out  to 
form  a  cavern  of  retreat.  Here  he  was  deprived 
of  his  watch,  money,  pocketbook,  and  his  in- 
structions from  headquarters :  and  it  was  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  no  further  removal  was  in- 
tended until  they  received  the  OtMratt  orders. 
The  poor  prisoner,  with  a  heart  overwhelmed  by 
grief  and  disappointment,  gave  way  to  the  most 
poignant  feelings  of  telf-reproach,  at  his  indis- 
cretion in  allowing  himself  to  be  betrayed  to 
such  a  distance  from  his  party.  The  thoughts 
of  his  own  death,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  capture,  did  not 
afliect  him  with  one  half  the  bitterness  of  eorrow 
which  his  reflections  on  his  failure  and  disgrace 
brought  to  his  agonized  mind.  He  knew  not 
whether  the  traitor  boy  had  perilled  by  hia  hand 
or  not ;  but  the  certainty,  that  to  his  treachery 
he  owdd  his  misfortune,  stifled  all  feelings  ii 
remorse  at  the  summary  vengeance  he  had  In-  , 
flicted.  The  evening,  already  lowered ;  the  dark 
clouds  rolled  down  the  mountains  side  in  gloomy 
masses;  the  sun  for  a  moment  appeared,  aad, 
shedding  the  blood-red  tinge  of  its  departiag 
rays  on  the  peak  of  the  lofty  Sugar  Loaf,  sank 
beneath  the  dark  and  distant  hiUs.  Aa  awfol 
gloom  hung  over  the  dreSry  eoene !  TJm  Bee* 
tenant,  overpowered  by  chagrin,  «mI  v^im  eat 
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l>f  fatigue^  sank  on  his  rude  couch  of  fern  and 
]ieather>  to  seek  a  brief  repose,  when  his  second 
hour's  unsettled  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the 
tramp  of  many  feet  outside  the  hovel,  ^nd  tbe 
piteous  groans  of  some  persons,  whom  he  con- 
cluded to  be  the  wounded  of  that  day's  action. 
One  of  the  two  men  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
him,  repaired  to  the  opening  of  the  hut,  and, 
after  holding  some  converse  with  a  party  out- 
aide,  whose  tone  (although  Sn  a  language  not 
understood  by  the  lieutenant)  seemed  to  imply 
command,  tbe  guard  returned  to  the  side  of 
the  rough  bed  of  the  captive,  intimating,  that 
the  shelter  of  the  hovel  was  required  for  some 
Of  their  wounded  comrades.  Misery  levels  all 
distinctions !  The  poor  lieutenant  was  pre- 
paring to  resign  his  humble  b^rth  ;  but  this  the 
guard  refused,  and  even,  in  respectAil  terms, 
expressed  his  concern  at  the  inconvenience  the 
officer  would  be  expbsed  to  in  that  miserable 
place.  Four  unhappy  wretches,  with  gun-shot 
wounds,  were  borne  in,  and  a  rude  litter  of 
heather  spread  for  their  repose.  But  a  night  of 
horror  ensued.  Distant  thunders  rolled  along 
the  desolate  range  of  mountains  which  surround- 
ed their  dismal  glen,  through  which  the  moaning 
wind  swept,  in  sad  accordance  with  the  piercing 
moans  of  the  unfortunate  unattended  ftufferers 
within  this  narrow  prison.  As  the  liight  ad- 
▼anced,  the  elements  seemed  to  be  engnged  in 
horrid  conflict ;  the  awful  peals  of  thunder  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  succession,  united  in 
wild  reverberation,  while  the  vivid  lightning 
seemed  to  bestow  permanent  illumination  on  this 
contracted  scene  of  human  suffering  and  terror  ! 
The  wounded  wretches,  agonized  by  pain,  and 
tormented  by  a  burning  thirst,  cried  aloud  for 
water  /  or  a  bullet  to  end  their  miseries  !  But  it 
was  not  until  after  midnight  that  the  torrent, 
rushing  from  the  mountains  by  a  thousand  rills, 
afforded  a  supply  of  the  grateful  fluid,  to  the 
parched  lips  of  the  almost  expiring  sufferers. 
Nor  was  it  less  acceptable  to  that  silent  sufferer^ 
the  captive  lieutenant,  into  whose  portion  of 
the  welcome  draught  one  of  his  gbards  insisted 
on  pouring  a  drop  of  whisky,  while  the  other  pre- 
▼ailed  on  him  to  accept  a  piece  of  biscuit,  the. 
slender  remains  of  their  last  plunder.  The  officer 
received  these  proofs  of  kindness  trith  an  expres. 
aion  of  gratitude  ;  and  was  then  taught  the  les- 
son, that  pity  and  humanity  had  yet  a  resting- 
place  within  the  rebel's  bosom. 

The  night  was  one  of  unmitigated  horror  with- 
in the  wretched  hovel;  and  with  the  detachment 
on  the  distant  mountain  alhiost  equally  so.  After 
a  night  of  care  and  anxious  watchfulness,  their 
morning  broke  without  tale  or  tidings  of  the 
respected  and  no^  lamented  offlcer.  The  Dub- 
lin pHTtj  proceeded  on  their  march  to  head- 
quarters, with  the  painful  conviction  on  their 
mind  that  their  gallant  lieutenant  had  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  savage  vengeance  of  the  rebel  Holt. 

When  the  first  beams  of  the  morning's  light  broke 
through  the  crevices  of  the  hovel's  roof,  it  dis- 
closed a  horrid  scene.  T\^oof  the  unhappy  wretches 
had  yielded  up  their  guilty  spirits  during  the 


night,  find  the  others  lay  senseless  to  all  but  the 
torment  of  their  festeting  wounds;  Thb  lieu- 
tenant implored  his  guard  to  allow  him  to  eigof 
the  invigorating  air  of  the  early  mom,  if  only 
for  a  few  minutes.  His  jaded  senses  required 
that  relief:  he  had  awoke  from  feverish  dreams 
only  to  the  keener  reality  of  his  error  and  mis- 
fortune. Great  was  his  surprise  and  gratitude 
at  finding  his  request  complied  with ;  and  his 
guard  was  in  the  act  Of  assisting  him  to  rise^ 
when  some  voice  of  authority  suspended  the 
movement  until  the  bandage  was  placed  over  hib 
eyes :  this  done,  he  w^  led  forth.  Some  persbn 
appeared  to  enter  as  he  departed ;  and  he  failcied 
he  heard  a  prayer,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  uttered 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  By  the  tiine  he  had 
reached,  according  to  his  calculation,  a  dozen 
yards  from  the  hovel's  entrance,  he  was  halted^ 
as  if  for  the  inspection  of  some,  to  him  invisible, 
spectator ;  after  which  an  orde^  was  given,  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  (but  in  the  Irish  language,) 
which,  after  a  few  moments  preparation,  set  the 
captive  and  his  guard  once  more  on  the  march. 
More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed,  during  which 
period  they  were  constantly  ascending,  ere  the 
bandage  was  removed  from  the  eyes  of  the  lieu- 
tenant, when  he  was  invited  to  repose  by  the 
guard,  which  had  been  increased  to  /bur.  He 
cast  his  eyes  around,  but  sought  in  vain  the 
iBcene  of  the  last  night's  horrOrs :  all  about  him 
breathed  peace  and  tranquillity.  They  had 
reached  a  verdant  and  sheltered  spot,  where  the 
bloonling  heather,  refreshed  by  the  late  rain, 
scented  the  air  with  its  grateful  perfume.  The 
morning  breeze,  p]2i3ring  over  his  burning  cheek, 
revived,  with  almost  magical  effect,  his  physical 
powers ;  while  the  painful  certainty  of  his  hope- 
less captivity,  and  probable  execution  before  that 
glorious  sun  which  now  rose  in  splendour  over 
the  glistenihg  mountain  top  should  ag^n  set  in 
darkness,  weighed  heavily  on  his  heart.  All  his 
attemjpts  to  stifle  the  thoughts  of  wife,  of  child- 
ren, and  of  home,  w^re  vain  ;  they  predominated 
over  all  others;  and  could  not,  for  a  moment,  be 
banished  from  his  tortured  breast.  He  could 
not  but  believe  that  his  doom  had  that  morn- 
ing been  pronouilced.  The  party  whose  arrival 
at  the  hovel  caused  such  a  stir,  ahd  before 
whom  he  was  led,  blindfolded^  for  inspection^ 
Ivas,  perhaps,  the  Rebel  Chiefj  into  whose  power 
he  had  so  unghardedly  throirn  himself ;  or,  if 
not  the  chidf,  6ome  second  in  authority,  whose 
sanguinary  decree  would  meet  with  prompt  obe- 
dience. Would  the  Government  consider  his 
destitute  family  edtitled  to  provision  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  fisilure  ?  Stunned  by 
these  reflections,  he  resumed  the  march,  pas- 
sively, almost  listlessly,  moving  beside  his  guard, 
wrapt  in  deiep  and  globmy  meditatioil.  After  a 
silent  march  of  two  or  three  hours,  they  gradually 
wound  their  footstep^  down  the  mountain  side, 
and  at  length  reached  a  secluded  valley,  through 
which  a  narrow  rivulet  flowed.  On  the  bank  of 
this  stream  stood  a  solitary  cabin,  of  rUde  format 
tion,  two  sides  being  afforded  by  nature,  in  the 
projecting  points  of  a  moss- covered  rock  ;  the 
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oUiarg  by  walls  of  mud  and  straw ;  the  roof 
securely  thatched  with  the  rough  produce  of  the 
ijoU.  There  was  an  air  of  security  in  this  ro- 
mantic spot,  (which  appeared  to  be  shut  out 
from  human  observation,)  that  rendered  it  a 
most  fitting  place  of  retreat.  A  few  domesti- 
cated goats  browsed  about^  undisturbed  in  this 
peaceful  little  valley;  all  beyond  and  around 
which  was  wildness  and  desolation.  As  the  party 
approached  the  cabin,  three  half-dad  but  robust 
children  ran  forth,  as  if  to  greet  with  their  em- 
braces some  anxiously-expected  visiters.  The 
sight  of  these  little  ones  kindled  all  the  father's 
feelings  in  the  heart  of  the  poor  captive ;  and 
when^  on  nearer  approach,  they  accepted  his 
proffered  hands,  he  took  the  little  savages  one 
by  one  to  his  arms,  while  tears  of  fond  recol- 
lection poured  down  his  manly  cheeks.  The 
mother  of  these  children,  who  appeared  for  a 
moment  at  the  door  of  the  cabin  to  answer  the 
inquiry  of  one  of  the  guard,  beheld  this  affecting 
sight  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness ;  and,  retir- 
ing within  the  cabin,  she  returned  in  another 
minute  with  a  large  bason  of  milk  and  a  piece  of 
girdle-bread,  which  was  respectfully  presented 
to  the  lieutenant  by  one  of  his  guards.  Seated 
on  the  rivulet's  bank,  a  short  distance  from  the 
'  lowly  dwelling,  and  surrounded  by  the  children, 
he  enjoyed  in  thankfulness  his  humble  and,  as 
he  imagined,  his  last  repast.  During  this  period 
of  repose  and  refreshment,  he  perceived,  as  he 
thought,  a  degree  of  restless  anxiety  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  guards,  who  had  evidently  ex. 
pected  to  see  some  superior  in  that  lonely  valley. 
One  of  the  two  men  who  had  so  kindly  relieved 
his  wants  the  night  before,  ascended  the  moun- 
tain's brow,  at  the  desire  of  the  woman ;  but  re- 
turned to  express,  as  the  lieutenant  supposed, 
(for  the  conversation  was  carried  on  in  Irish,) 
his  disappointment.  A  long  consultation  took 
place,  the  woman  apparently  urging  delay,  in 
which  she  was  seconded  by  the  guard  who  had 
passed  the  night  at  the  hut,  while  the  two 
strangers  who  had  that  morning  •joined  seemed 
much  disinclined  for  any.  The  lieutenant  heard 
the  word  general  mentioned  as,  on  each  occasion, 
one  or  other  of  the  party  looked  up  the  moun- 
tain track.  After  a  racking  suspense  of  nearly 
an  hour's  duration,  the  guard  moved  slowly  from 
the  cabin,  encircling  their  prisoner,  who  moved 
his  hands  in  grateful  thanks  to  the  woman  as  he 
cast  his  last  look  on  her  and  the  children.  Leav- 
ing the  rivulet's  side,  the  party  proceeded  through 
the  valley,  which  darkened  to  the  view  as  the 
impending  rocks  rose  in  awful  and  abrupt  masses 
on  either  side,  screening  from  sight  the  noonday 
sun.  Suspicious  looks,  and  low  whispers^  passed 
between  the  guards.  The  impatience  of  those 
who  had  that  morning  joined,  and  the  undis- 
guised reluctance  of  the  others,  to  execute  some 
important  order,  of  which  he  was,  of  course,  the 
object,  left  no  doubt  on  the  lieutenant's  mind 
as  to  his  approaching  fate.  Not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  they  left 
tl^e  cabin,  the  direct  distance  from  which  could 
not  have  exceeded  a  furlong,  when,  after  a  brief 


altercation  between  his  guards,  one  of  thofie  of 
the  preceding  night  approached  to  hk  Me,  and, 
with  evident  emotion,  announced  that  ''  their 
march  had  ended  !**  a  sentence  which  struck  on 
the  ear  of  the  captive  as  the  signal  for  immediate 
death.  His  heart  for  a  moment  sank  under  the 
shock ;  the  colour  forsook  his  manly  countenance 
as  the  thoughts  of  all  most  dear  to  him  rushed  on 
his  distracted  memory ;  he  cast  his  eyes  towards 
the  blue  unclouded  heavens,  which  shone  Hke  a 
narrow  streak  of  light  above  the  horrid  chasm, 
and  on  his  knees  resigned  himself  to  silent 
prayer!  With  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  he 
remained  undisturbed  for  several  minutes,  and 
almost  unconscious  of  existence,  when  he  felt 
himself  gently  enfolded  in  the  arms  of  some 
kind  benevolent  being.  On  opening  his  eyes, 
he  beheld,  kneeling  beside  him,  a  venerable  look- 
ing man,  in  soiled  and  faded  black  clothes,  who, 
with  all  the  fervency  of  the  priestly  profeasian, 
entreated  him  to  accept  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion in  these  his  last  moments  of  life ! 

The  guards,  on  the  approach  of  the  priest^  had 
withdrawn  to  some  short  distance ;  but  as  the 
doomed  one  cast  his  bewildered  glance  aromid. 
he  perceived  one  of  them  armed  with  his  own 
double-barreUed  gun.  Hitherto  he  had  anticipated 
a  horrid  and  ignominous  death  by  the  pike  or  the 
halter ;  it  was  therefore  a  relief  to  the  gallant 
soldier's  mind,  to  think  (as  appearances  in- 
dicated) that  he  would  at  least  meet  a  soldier's 
death  !  Even  that  thought  brought  its  consola. 
tion.  Grateful  for  the  attentions  of  the  reverend 
Father,  he  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  declining, 
without  offence,  his  spiritual  aid ;  but  the  kind 
pastor,  availing  himself  of  the  privilege  of  his 
sacred  office,  to  extend  the  respite  between  life 
and  death  to  the  latest  possible  moment,  listened 
to  those  communications  on  his  worldly  affairs 
which  the  afflicted  lieutenant  thought  fit  to 
confide  to  him.  He  was  requested  to  write  to 
his  wife  (whom  her  devoted  husband  already 
considered  a  forlorn  widow)  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  capture,  his  sufferings,  and  ulti- 
mate fate !  Then  taking  a  kind  farewell  of  the 
deeply-affected  priest,  he  declared  to  his  ap- 
proaching executioners  his  readiness  to  meet  Ids 
fate.  With  trembling  hands  and  palpitating 
heart,  the  good  pastor  took  on  himself  the  laat 
sad  office  of  placing  the  bandage  over  the  eyes 
of  the  victim ;  and,  with  a  fervent  benediction 
and  invocation  to  divine  mercy,  was  about  to 
hurry  from  the  horrid  scene,  when  the  shriek  of 
a  female  voice — the  cries  of  *'  Stop  !  Stop  !" — the 
sound  of  fast  approaching  footsteps — fixed  him  to 
the  spot.  Standing,  with  uplifted  arms  and  re- 
posed breast,  in  front  of  the  kneeling  lieuten- 
ant, he  suspended  the  execution.  In  another 
minute,  the  bandage  was  torn  from  the  captive's 
eyes  by  that  generous  woman  who  had  so  lately 
and  kindly  relieved  his  necessities.  She  was 
followed  by  a  stern  but  care-worn  looking  man, 
in  plain  attire,  but  armed  at  all  points,  whose 
angry  chidings  could  not,  for  a  momeni,  arrest 
her  humane  purpose.  After  him  crept  the  ddld- 
ren,  with  fearful  tlep ;  aad  when  th«f  aasr  i 
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mother  xaise  the  drooping  lientenani  from  his 
kneeling  posture^  they  instantly  ran  towards 
him  and  renewed  their  caresses. 

'*  O  spare  his  life,  husband  of  my  heart!" 
cried  the  woman.  "  O  father  of  my  children, 
have  mercy  upon  him  I  On  my  bare  knees^  I 
ask  it." 

The  poor  children^  seeing  their  mother  on  her 
kneeSj  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  happily 
unconscious  of  the  awful  cause,  knelt  beside  her ; 
and,  catching  the  infection  of  her  tears,  put  up 
their  little  hands,  and  cried  aloud — <<  O  father^ 
father!" 

The  husband  advanced  towards  his  captive 
with  haughty  stride  and  scornful  brow,  while  his 
quivering  lip  and  moistened  eye  betrayed  his 
better  feelings. 

'^  Look !"  said  he,  wbile  his  varied  passions 
Almost  choked  his  utterance — *^  Look  upon  that 
poor  woman !  now  pleading,  on  her  knees,  for 
the  life  of  him  who  came,  under  a  mean  disguise, 
into  the  last  wretched  retreat  your  cruel  Govern- 
ment has  left  us — our  wild  and  desolate  moun- 
tains— to  destroy  the  life  of  her  husband !  her 
only  support  or  protection  on  earth  !  and  throw 
these  poor  innocents,  destitute  and  despised,  on 
m  hard,  unfeeling  world.  Behold  the  Rebel 
Chief  !  the  proscribed,  the  hated  Holt,  whose 
blood  you  were  sworn  to  shed,  now  before  you ! 
These" — pointing  to  the  papers  of  which  the 
lieutenant  had  been  despoiled  the  previous  day-— 
*'  inform  me  of  all  your  plans ;  and  this  procla- 
mation shews  for  what  you  sought  my  blood. 
Oh,"  added  the  rebel,  in  a  subdued  and  melan- 
choly tone,  '^  one  half  of  this  reward  would  have 
transported  me  and  mine  to  a  far  distant  land  of 
liberty ;  but  nothing  but  my  blood  will  satisfy 
your  rulers.  You  see,  sir,"  said  the  chief,  scorn- 
fully, ''  that  we  can  yet  defend  ourselves !" 

The  lieutenant  would  not  condescend  to  offer 
a  word  in  vindication  of  his  share  in  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  scorning  to  supplicate  for  life  with 
such  an  enemy,  he  folded  his  arms,  and  coolly 
gaid — "  1  am  in  your  power,  chief — take  your 
revenge  l" 

The  peculiarly  broad  Scotch  accent  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered,  seemed  to  startle  the  rebel ; 
who  hastily  called  one  of  the  guards  to  his  side, 
who  received  from  his  chief  some  angry  rebuke, 
and  a  command  to  order  the  others  to  fall  back. 
Turning  to  the  lieutenant,  he  again  addressed 
him,  saying — 

**  No,  sir — your  life  is  now  safe  !  but  had  you 
been  an  Irhhman,  as  your  name  implies,*  by 
Him  who  died  for  us  on  the  Cross,  you  should 
have  been  shot  like  a  dog,  and  your  bones  left  to 
bleach  on  the  wildest  crag  of  our  naked  mountain! 
As  it  is,  your  life  is  no  longer  in  danger.  Thank 
that  broken-hearted  woman  for  the  delay  that 
aaved  it.  She  saw  you  caress  her  children  ;  she 
felt  that  you  were  a  father  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
that  father,  who,  God  knows  how  soon,  may 
stand  in  need  of  all  th<*ir  prayers,  she  pleaded 
for  your  life ;  and  it  is  now  granted." 

*  The  lleatenant  bon  the  naiDe  of  «  lamily  pecuUailj 
•bneedstts  to  ths  Irish  ia  those  dsysi 


The  rebel  chief  then  raised  his  still  kneeling 
wife,  and  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  heart ;  then, 
turning  once  more  to  the  captive,  said — 

'^  You  must  be  content  to  remain  our  prisoner, 
and  share  our  mountain  misery  for  a  few  days. 
The  same  men  who  have  been  your  guards  shall 
remain  with  you,  as  well  to  prevent  escape  as  to 
'protect  you  against  the  vengeance  of  others. 
The  blood  of  five  poor  souls  lies  on  your  head, 
and  those  who  sent  you ;  but  fear  nothing  from 
me. 

Then,  taking  up  a  child  in  each  arm,  whom 
he  alternately  kissed,  he  strode  away  towards 
the  solitary  cabin,  closely  followed  by  his  wife. 
The  good  priest,  with  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes, 
took  an  arm  of  the  lieutenant  in  kind  support^ 
who  on  the  other  bore  the  youngest  child  of  this 
ill-fated  pair,  whose  little  arm  was  entwined 
round  his  neck.  In  this  order,  followed  by  the 
guard,  the  whole  party  reached  the  miserable 
cabin,  into  an  inner  apartment  of  which  the 
lieutenant  was  led ;  the  interior  consisting  of 
three  comfortless  chambers,  presented  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  that  state  of  danger  and  privation 
to  which  this  once  respectable  family  had  been 
reduced.  Here,  left  to  his  reflections,  the  poor 
captive  found  leisure  to  contemplate  his  strange 
and  anomalous  situation.  But,  half  an  hour  be- 
fore, the  doomed  and  detested  enemy — now  the 
pardoned  and  protected  guest  of  the  rebel  chief. 
While  pondering  on  the  strange  events  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  and  still  half  doubtful  of 
his  ultimate  fate,  one  of  the  men  left  to  guard 
him  broke  in  on  his  reveries,  to  intimate  that 
the  priest  was  about  to  take  his  departure,  and 
had  obtained  the  chiefs  leave  to  receive  the 
lieutenant's  commands.  The  worthy  man  en- 
tered ;  and,  having  'expressed  his  joy  at  the 
happy  termination  of  the  captive's  late  heavy 
trial,  renewed  his  promise  to  write  to  the  wife  of 
the  officer.  But  hoto  to  announce  the  glad  tidings 
of  his  safety  ? 

'*  My  mission,"  said  the  priest,  "  into  these 
wild  scenes  is  now  accomplished.  1  am  permitted 
to  communicate  to  your  family  your  personal 
safety — more  I  know  not.  Led  into  these  dreary 
regions  in  the  darkness  of  the  blind,  even  so 
I  must  return  on  quitting  this  valley.  Miles 
must  be  traversed  ere  I  gain  my  well-known 
road,  and  then  the  light  of  heaven  will  be  re- 
stored to  me.  Though  death  and  danger  stand 
in  our  path,  the  ministers  of  our  religion  dare 
not  deny  the  Christian's  right  whenever  'tis 
demanded— even  to  the  guilty  outlaw.  Farewell, 
stranger  !  Your  bidding  shall  be  faithfully  per. 
formed.  And,  O  may  the  mercy  of  the  rebel 
teach  your  heart  the  lesson  of  pity  and  forgive- 
ness  I     Heaven  prosper  you  !" 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  noise  of  a  horse's  foot- 
steps called  the  attention  of  the  lieutenant,  who, 
peeping  from  the  single  pane  which  formed  the 
window  of  his  prison,  beheld  the  good  pastor 
depart  with  bandsged  eyes,  taking  the  route  up 
the  mountain's  side  by  which  he  had  himself 
that  morning  descended.  The  horse  was  led  by 
one  of  the  ragged  crew^  while  another  walked 
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hnki^  it»  each  armed  with  a  p\k^  and  piitol. 
j^hausted  by  fatigae  and  anxiety,  the  prisoner 
Bought  that  repose  which  his  late  sufferings  de- 
manded. And  here  we  must  leave  him — secure  at 
least  of  life — ^to  take  a  view  of  what  was  passing 
in  the  oupital. 

On  the  evening  of  that  eventful  day,  the  de- 
feated party  reached  Dublin.  The  sergeant  who 
took  the  command,  on  the  supposed  massacre  of 
his  officer,  was  next  day  examined  before  a  privy 
council,  to  whom  he  gave  a  circumstantial  account 
of  all  the  events  of  their  brief  but  calamitous 
expedition.  Rendered  furious  by  fresh  defeat, 
and  disappointed  vengeance,  that  sanguinary 
party,  to  whose  dominion  the  destinies  of  un- 
happy Ireland  had  been  too  long  committed, 
were  loud  in  their  demand  for  fresh  sacrifices. 
All  moderate  measures,  all  invitations  to  conces- 
sion and  surrender,  were  denounced  ;  and  ven- 
geance was  their  cry  !  Alas  !  against  whom  ? 
A  poor  unfortunate  outcast,  who  scorned  their 
power ;  but  yet  one  whom  a  word  of  kind  pro- 
mise would  'have  brought  a  voluntary  captive 
within  the  castle  gates.  Blood  had  already  been 
.profusely  shed — accursed  martial  law,  with  all 
its  horrors,  had  contaminated  and  despoiled  the 
land.  Executions,  attended  with  all  the  brutal- 
ising  and  diftgusting  butcheries  consequent  to  a 
conviction  for  high  treason — the  hangings,  be- 
heading, and  embowelling,  (Jiterally  performed,) 
had  stained  and  polluted  every  leading  street  bf 
the  metropolis.  Yet  there  was  onb  party  un- 
dated, whose  cry  was  still — '*  More  blood  !*'  A 
fresh  expedition  to  the  mountains,  consisting  of 
one  thousand  light  troops,  was  recommended  ; 
a  renewed  proclamation  issued,  increasing  the 
reward  for  Holt's  body,  dead  or  alive,  to  Onb 
THousAKD  ouiNBAs  J !  J  and  a  free  pardon  to  his 
betrayer  or  assassin.  These  had  scarcely  been 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  city,  when  intelligence 
reached  the  family  of  the  lieutenant  of  his  per- 
fect safety,  with  the  addition  that  he  owed  his 
life  to  the  clemency  of  the  generous  Holt !  The 
letter,  written  by  the  priest  to  the  lieutenant's 
wife»  appeared  in  all  the  papers  ;  many  of  the 
proclamations  were,  in  the  course  of  that  night, 
torn  down  or  defaced,  and  songs  and  placards 
in  praise  of  the  brave  Holt  substituted.  All  this 
was  wormwood  to  that  odious  party  whose  names 
will  descend  to  posterity  with  merited  execration. 
The  untalented,  but  merciful  and  humane 
Barl  Hardwicke,  was  the  Viceroy  of  that  day ; 
who,  following  the  counsels  of  the  British  Cabi- 
net, had  hitherto  resigned  himself  to  the  guid. 
ance  of  the  dominant  party,  but  nbw  called  to 
his  confidence  and  aid  the  few  enlightened  pa* 
triots  who  boldly  withstood  their  country's  de- 
gradation, and  proudly  maintained  their  inde- 
pendent station,  untainted  by  bigotry,  unsub- 
dued by  corruption,  and  unawed  by  those  terrors 
which  sent  to  exile  or  the  grave  so  many  of  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  of  law.  Under  their 
advice,  the  plan  of  a  general  amnesty  was  drawn 
up,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  British  Gd- 
remment,  and  one  which  would  embrace  the 
greater  number  of  the  deluded  rebel  party  that 


y^t  remained  in  arms.  This  measare  was,  of 
course,  warmly  opposed  by  those  whose  trmde 
was  discord,  who  lived  on  the  distractions  of 
their  common  country ;  but  was  hailed  by  the 
more  humane  and  politic  as  a  coming  bleisiog  to 
the  long- distracted  nation. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  the  lieutenant  him- 
self arrived  at  the  headquarters  of  his  regiment, 
having  been  unconditionally  released.  He  re- 
ported that,  within  the  last  few  days  of  his  cap- 
tivity, an  important  change  in  his  treatnlent 
had  taken  place  :  his  gun  had  beeii  restored  to 
him,  together  with  his  watch  and  other  pro- 
perty ,*  he  had  been  allowed  the  range  of  the 
mountains,  with  only  one  man  as  his  escort^  and 
him  he  considered  more  as  a  protector  than  a 
guard.  The  chieftain's  band  had  been  disaolved, 
and  had  retired  by  nuknbers  each  night  to  their 
different  destinations  ;  but  few  remained  of  the 
once  powerful  Holt's  rebel  party;  and  those 
apparently  his  own  relations  or  dependents. 

The  chief  himself  disappeared  for  a  fbw  days  ; 
but,  on  his  return  to  his  lonely  cabin,  he  hastily 
removed  his  family,  and,  within  a  f^w  miaatea 
from  their  departure*  the  humble  fabric  was  con- 
signed to  the  flames  !  Holt,  seising  the  arm  of 
the  lieutenant,  and  pointing  to^the  blase,  ex- 
claimed— '<  Behold,  sir,  the  last  poor  shelter  of 
the  Rebel  Chief  is  now  destroyed!  Yon  are 
free  !  Your  guard  shall  guide  you  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  a  military  post.  We  have  now 
nothing  to  conceal ;  atid  you  will  travel  with  open 
eyes.    Farewell ! 

The  lieutenant  expressed  his  sense  of  this 
generous  conduct;  and,  taking  the  chieftain's 
hand,  bestowed  a  grateful  pressure,  as  he  bade 
him  farewell,  wishing  him  happier  days. 

"  One  week  more,  sir,"  replied  Holt,  *'  and  I 
shall  be  happier,  or  in  my  grave  !"  then,  press- 
ing the  officer's  hand,  he  hastily  withdrew. 

A  few  days  subsequent  to  the  lieutenant's 
return,  an  unusual  bustle  and  whispering,  in  the 
castle  and  its  purlieus,  indicated  that  some  im- 
portant event  had  occurred.  The  preparation 
for  the  march  of  the  battalion  of  light  infantry 
for  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  were  all  at  once 
suspended ;  and,  to  add  to  the  surprise  of  specs- 
lators^  a  regiment  of  Highlanders,  which  had 
long  occupied  the  position  on  the  new  line  of 
road  in  that  district,  for  the  defence  of  the  works, 
was  called  in.  The  usual  conjectures — a  Frendi 
fleet  off  Bantry  Bay,  or  Loughswiliy,  or  Gal- 
way,  formed  the  gossip  of  the  passing  hour ;  Vat, 
in  another  day,  the  mystery  was  cleared  up,  by 
the  public  announcement,  that  the  rebel  gene^ 
ral.  Holt,  was  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle  ! 

The  lovers  of  military  law,  and  of  the  atroci- 
ties which  that  law  sanctioned,  were  rejoicing  in 
the  prospect  of  another  victim,  when  their  hopes 
and  expectations  were  suddenly  checked,  by  a 
piece  of  intelligence,  which  set  the  *'  loyal"  in 
a  frenzy :  no  less  than  that  Holt  had  made  his 
peace  with  Government,  and  was  to  be  allowed 
to  depart,  himself  and  family,  to  the  coloniei, 
under  his  Majesty's  pardon,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  Crown ! 
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It  wai  not  until  the  lapie  of  somo  weeks  that 
all  the  circumstancee  of  the  surrender  of  this 
extraordinary  charaeter  became  known ;  and»  is 
they  were  of  a  romantic,  and  rather  heroic  de- 
•cription,  the  name  of  Holt  obtained  a  degree 
of  honourable  celebrity  for  the  while,  which  his 
former  fortunes  could  not  have  promised  ;  while 
they  threw  a  veil  of  pity  over  his  past  errors. 

On  the  dispersion  of  his  followers,  he  collected, 
from  the  various  places  of  concealment  in  which 
they  had  for  years  been  secreted,  whatever  re- 
mained of  his  once  respectable  property;  and 
having  released  the  officer,  and  restored  those 
articles,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  some  place  of  safety ;  then, 
assuming  the  plain  dress  of  the  ordinary  farmers 
of  that  county,  found  means  of  eluding  all  the 
military  posts  and  patrols  during  a  rapid  night 
march,  and  arrived  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin, 
unobserved  and  unknown.  Here,  it  would  appear, 
he  must  have  remained  a  day  or  two  in  secret, 
collecting  such  information  as  the  newspapers 
afforded,  or  as  his  private  friends  in  the  city  could 
convey.  He  learned  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
*  lieutenant,  and  saw  the  fresh  proclamation  for 
his  apprehension  Or  death,  in  which  his  person 
was  (fortunately  for  him)  most  Inaccurately  de- 
scribed :  a  copy  of  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining.  With  that  in  his  pocket,  and  a  paper, 
written  by  a  friend,  in  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick, 

addressed  to  Mr  H ,  a  magistrate  of  the 

county  of  Wicklow,  (and  a  gentlemen  holding 
a  confidential  office  under  the  Crown,)  in  which 
offers  were  made  to  give  some  important  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  rebel  Holt,  he  boldly 
rode  off  for  that  gentleman's  residence,  situated 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Dublin.  This  was  a 
daring  proceeding  of  Holt,  in  his  native  county 
too  ;  but  he  had  set  his  life  upon  the  hasard* 

Arriving  at  an  early  hour  in  the  forenoon,  he 
found,  paraded  in  front  of  the  mansion,  the 
corps  of  yeomanry,  which  the  magistrate  com- 
manded>  many  of  whom  had  been  within  the 
length  of  the  rebel's  pike  in  the  hour  of  action ; 
but  before  whose  gaae  their  late  formidable  chief 
now  quietly  passed  unheeded,  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials to  the  servant  in  waiting. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  summoned  to  the 

study  of  Mr  H ,  whom  he  found  at  his  table, 

amidst  a  mass  of  papers,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  was  the  new  proclamation.  The  chimney- 
rack  was  filled  with  arms  Of  all  descriptions ; 
and  the  captain's  holster  pistols,  which  he  had 
just  finished  loading,  lay  beside  him  on  his  table. 
He  eyed  Holt  with  a  scrutinizing  glailce  as  he 
entered,  but  could  perceive  nothing  in  his  calm 
and  quiet  appearance  to  excite  fear  or  suspicion  ; 
however,  to  shew  that  he  was  not  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  he  took  up  one  of  his  pistols^  as  if  ex- 
amining the  priming,  remarking  that,  ^^  in  these 
times,  it  behoved  every  one  to  be  on  his  guard ; 
and  now,  Mr  Fitzpatrick,  be  seated."  Holt 
drew  his  chair  close  to  the  magistrate's  table^ 
whose  hand  still  rested  on  his  pistol,  and  who 
thus  continued — '*  You  tell  me  in  this  letter 
that  the  person  of  Holt  is  known  to  you  ?" 


"  Perfbctly,  ehr,  at  well  as  my  own  brother's ! 
I  have  known  him  fnrn  ehildhood,"  answered 
the  rebel. 

*'  Look,  then,  at  this  description,"  said  the 
magistrate,  offering  the  proclamation  to  Holt. 

'^  I  have  one,  sir,"  (unfolding  that  which  he 
had  brought  from  town,)  **  and  certainly  see 
some  slight  difference;  but  to  me  all  descrip- 
tions are  unnecessary;  and,  furthermore,  sir, 
I  can  now  give  you  a  solemn  assurance  that 
I  have  the  means  of  placing  the  rebel  in  f  otff* 
hands  I" 

<'  Then  the  reward  shall,  in  that  case,  be  yours ; 
but  why  not  have  given  information  at  the 
castle  ?  when  a  sufficient  force  might  have  been 
sent  with  you  to  ensure  his  capture." 

"  Force,  captain  !  ah,  no  I  Holt  never  can  be 
taken  by  force  !  You  shall  shortly  know  my  rea- 
sons for  making  you  the  instrument  Of  his  cap- 
ture ;  but  for  myself,  it  is  not  the  temptation  of 
the  high  reward  that  leads  me  to  surrender  him  ; 
for,  O  Ood !  'tis  hard  to  give  up  a  fellow-orea- 
tnre  to  an  ignominious  death,  for  the  sake  of 
paltry  gold !  to  sacrifice  a  broken-hearted,  and, 
perhaps,  penitent  man  and  his  innocent  family, 
for  the  lucre  of  money  ;  not  a  guinea  of  which 
could  ever  bring  luck  or  grace  on  the  betrayer. 
No,  sir,  there  are  higher  and  better  motives  foir 
my  appearance  here — the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country  I  leve." 

*'  Whatever  are  your  motives,  Mr  Fitzpatrick, 
I  trust  you  do  not  mean  to  deceive  or  baffle  us ; 
if  you  do,  sir,  we  have,  our  remedy,  you  know. 
You  should  recollect  that  this  rebel  has  been  for 
years  the  terror  of  our  country,  the  enemy  of  his 
King  and  his  Government." 

'^  No»  sir !"  suddenly  exclaimed  Holt,  with  an 
energry  that  rather  startled  the  magistrate ;  "  Of 
the  Oovernment  only — not  Of  the  Kifij  /  It  is 
my  belief,  that  were  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
offier  the  poor  man  his  life  and  liberty,  he  would 
withdraw  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  his  past 
crimes,  and  ftom .  the  country,  in  which  he  has 
now  neither  house  nor  home,  friend  nor  pro- 
tector." 

"  That  may  be  your  opinion,  sir ;  but  no  terms 
will  ever  be  made  with  the  rebel  until  he  it  in 
the  power  of  Government;  for  what  security 
could  he  offbr  for  his  compliance,  eveh  supposing 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  humanely  consented  to 
accept  of  his  submission  on  these  terms  ?" 

"  His  honottty  sir !"  replied  the  rebel,  with  an 
emphasis  which  in  an  instant  raised  a  feeling  of 
suspicion  in  the  magistrate's  mind  that  he  Wae 
conversing,  if  not  with  Holt  himself,  with  some 
one  of  his  band  in  the  immediate  confidence  of 
the  chief.  He  grasped  his  pistol,  while  he  alter- 
nately glanced  at  the  description  given  in  the 
proclamation  and  the  form  and  features  of  his 
visiter ;  then  fixing  his  full  dark  eye  on  the  yet 
unmoved  and  finh  countenance  of  the  stranger, 
authoritively  demanded— 

"  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  you  that  thus  so 
confidently  vouch  for  the  honour  of  the  rebel 
chief  .>" 

"  Himself! — the  unfortunate  Holt  I" 
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The  magbtrate  attempted  to  raise  the  pistol, 
on  which  his  hand  had  for  some  time  rested ;  but 
ere  he  could  accomplish  the  movement,  one  was 
close  to  his  head,  in  the  firm  grasp  of  the  rebel's 
hand,  who,  in  a  tone  of  humility  and  supplica- 
tion, cried — 

"  Easy,  easy,  captain  !  Your  hand,  sir,  must 
not  be  soiled  by  my  poor  blood ;  or,  if  it  must 
be  so,  we  die  together!  Hear  me,  sir.  I  pro- 
mised to  explain  why  I  made  you  the  instrument 
of  the  rebel's  capture.  You  have  been  a  bless- 
ing to  our  poor  country  under  all  its  misfortunes, 
and  often  arrested  the  hand  of  the  murderer  from 
the  throat  of  his  unresisting  victim.  Unable  to 
check  the  atrocities  you  hourly  witnessed,  without 
comprombing  your  own  character  (or  loyalty,  (that 
hackneyed  cant-word  of  the  tyrants  of  our  island,) 
you  have  seen  our  poor  houses  in  flames— our 
herds  destroyed  or  plundered,  our  crops  trampled 
upon — and  ourselves  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  by 
a  brutal  foreign  soldiery,  or  the  still  more  savage 
native  yeomanry  let  loose  upon  us  to  drive  us  to 
that  rebellion  which  the  Government  itself  pro- 
voked.  You  have  seen  all  this;  but  you,  sir, 
never  wantonly  oppressed  us.  Not  a  stick  of 
your  plantations,  not  a  hair  of  your  cattle,  nor  a 
sheaf  of  your  crops,  have  ever  been  injured  or 
plundered  by  me  or  mine.  Whilst  others  were 
the  firebrands  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  the  re- 
bellion, you,  sir,  were  always  the  peace-maker  to 
mediate  between  the  weak  misguided  rebel  and 
the  all-powerful  Government.  To  you,  sir,  I 
surrender  myself !— do  all  you  can  to  protect  my 
poor  wife  and  children,  then  dispose  of  me  as  you 
please." 

Then,  drawing  from  beneath  his  coat  another 
pistol,  he  placed  the  muzzles  of  both  towards  his 
own  breast,  while  he  thrust  them  forward  to  the 
hands  of  the  magistrate,  saying,  *'  Now,  eir,  the 
Rebel  Holt  U  your  defenceless  prisoner*' 

A  thousand  conflicting  feelings  agitated  the 
breast  of  the  magistrate,  a  man  whose  humanity 
Was  equal  to  his  courage,  (and.  both  were  unques- 
tionable.) All  that  rancorous  feeling  which,  a 
few  moments  before,  he  entertained  towards  the 
daring  rebel  gradually  yielded  to  sentiments  of 
pity  for  his  misfortunes,  and  admiration  at  his 
magnanimity.  Ardently  did  he  long  to  save 
him;  but  there  was  a  bigoted  council,  and  justly 
exasperated  Government,  to  be  won  over  to  the 
side  of  mercy.  His  chief  hope  rested  on  the 
well-known  humanity  of  tbe  Lord  Lieutenant. 
To  see  his  Excellency — to  make  the  first  im- 
pression— was  the  great  object  of  tbe  magis- 
trate's solicitude.  A  pledge  once  given  by  the 
humane  Hardwicke,  would  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  rebel's  life.  His  resolve  was  instantaneous. 
Ringing  his  bell,  he  ordered  four  horses  for  Dub- 
lin, without  a  moment's  delny ;  and  intimated  to 
Holt  the  necessity  for  his  being  confined  to  the 
house  till  his  return ;  assuring  him  that  his  name 
should  not  be  divulged,  and  that  no  restraint. 


beyond  confinement  to  the  house,  would  be  im- 
posed on  him.  The  officer  next  in  command  of 
the  troops  was  called  in,  and  informed  that  the 
stranger  had  made  some  important  disclosures, 
and  had  still  furtiier  communications  to  make  to 
Government,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for 
one  instant ;  but  no  questions  were  to  be  asked 
or  answered,  except  as  to  his  personal  wants, 
which  the  servants  were  ordered  to  attended  to. 
With  a  mind  oppressed  by  anxiety,  but  still  not 
wholly  divested  of  hope,  the  worthy  magistrate  set 
off  for  Dublin  Castle ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
and  secret  audience  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  Chief  Secretary,  he  rendered  a  full  and,  of 
course,  the  most  favourable  account  of  his  most 
extraordinary  interview  that  morning  with  the 
Rebel  Chief,  concluding  with  the  announcement 
of  his  unconditional  submission  to  his  Excel- 
lency's clemency.  Pity,  mercy,  and  sound  policy 
prevailed  over  all  narrow  or  vengeful  feelings. 

The  pledge  was  given;   and   Mr  H that 

evening  returned  to  his  mansion,  the  joyful  mes- 
senger of  pardon  and  of  peace. 

Next  morning,  without  any  parade,  or  even  an 
escort  of  troops,  the  magistrate  conveyed  Holt 
in  his  carriage  to  Dublin  Castle,  where,  for 
safety,  he  was  lodged  in  the  apartmenU  appro- 
priated for  State  prisoners. 

Every  information  which  the  grateful  Holt  could 
afford  was  given  with  fidelity,  and  with  no  ordi- 
nary show  of  talent,  shrewdness,  and  good  sense, 
during  his  several  examinations  before  the  Privy 
Council  He  acted  as  guide  to  the  band  of  ge- 
neral and  engineer  officers  who  proceeded  to  the 
Wicklow  Mountains  to  examine  the  varioos  posi- 
tions in  which  the  rebel  chief  for  so  many  years 
had  sustained  himself.  Passes  through  appa- 
rently unfathomable  gulphs,  (the  mere  existence 
of  which  rested  but  on  traditional  accounts)— 
by  means  of  which,  communications  were  held 
with  distant  poits  with  a  rapidity  which  baffled 
all  professional  calculation — were  explored  under 
his  guidance.  New  lines  of  road,  branching  off 
from  the  great  military  way  then  in  progress, 
were  suggested  and  marked  out  by  the  intelli- 
gent Holt,  as  opening  a  ready  access  to  the  very 
heart  of  tbe  mountain  recesses.  These,  and  every 
other  service  he  cuuld  render,  were  his  peaee- 
offering  and  atonement  for  past  offences,  and  an 
humble  testimony  of  gratitude  for  Royal  de. 
mency. 

In  another  month  the  fallen  chieftain,  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  which  conveyed  this 
wretched  family  to  a  far  distant  shore,  cast  a 
long  and  lingering  look  on  the  blue  hills  of 
romantic  Wicklow,  the  scene  of  his  triumph  aad 
of  his  sorrows ;  and,  pressing  to  his  bosom  the 
faithful  partner  of  his  past  perils  and  future  for^ 
tunes,  he  bestowed  a  tear  and  a  blessing  on  the 
j  country  of  his  heart. 

O.M. 
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**  M«*ftiD,  I  Yow  I  lored  yoo  dearly. 
Truly,  fen4Jy»  asd  itnceraly — 

Smila,  then,  on  me,  prUhM,  cheerly.** 
"  fVhdt^  tir  9  I  can't  hear  yow." 

*^  Hem !  tu-eet  girl,  Vm  all  affection, 
Penchant^  ardoar,  predileetion : 

Take  me,  if  yon*ve  no  objection.** 
««  VThatf  sir  9  I  canH  hear  yotu*' 


«  Ma*am,  ahem  I  Vm  foint  with  scraaiAinf — 
Surely,  love,  yon  must  be  dreaming  ; 

Yet  those  eyes  are  brightly  beaming.*'  • 
«  H^hatf  9ir$  I  ean't  hear  you,''* 

««Caa*t  you,  really  ?  well,  how  fanny ; 

If  it  wain*t  for  her  money 
rd  ne*er  thinic  of  matrimony.** 

"  Thank  yo«,  tir ;  I  hear  pou.** 

MOTLET. 


BURSCHEN  MELODIES.— No  I. 


«'  Ubi  iunt  gaudia  $ 
Nirgends  mehr  denn  da. 

Wo  die  Burschen  singcn 
Seleeta  cantica^ 

Und  die  Gliisor  klingen    . 
In  viUae  curia 
Eial  -wiiren  wir  da  !** 


Burschen  Song. 


'Dicmnoctemquecontinuarepotandonulliprobrum."  ■ 

Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germanorum, 


Next  to  Shakspeareian  hilarity,  and  Rabelai- 
sian joviality,  there  is  nothing  of  the  hale  hearty 
kind  in  nature  which  ve  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  with  more  favour  than  genuine  German 
Burschikosity.  Rabelais,  indeed,  is  somewhat 
questionable ;  at  least,  it  .is  not  every  man's 
affair  to  walk  up  to  the  neck  in  mire,  and 
straightway  bound  up  heavenwards  with  a  step 
as  light  as  winged  Mercury,  and  a  vestment  as 
pure  as  Dian.  But  the  German  Bursch  is  no 
such  portentous  Behemoth  of  rude  jollity  :  he  is 
merely  a  roving  rolloping  young  man,  instinct 
with  the  strong  tide  of  fresh  vitality,  flapping 
his  wings  triumphantly,  and  rejoicing  in  his 
strength. 

«  Df  r  Jangling  soil  die  Fliigel  regen 

In  Lieb  und  Hass  gewaltig  sich  bewegen.** 

as  Gdethe  says ;  in  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
a  most  orthodox  rule ;  but  applicable  especially 
to  Germany,  where  the  Bursch  has  long  been  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  himself  as  the  imperson- 
ated bead-ideal  of  juvenile  freedom,  and  the  very 
pink  and  pattern  of  all  that  a  well-conditioned 
young  man  is  and  ought  to  be.  No  doubt,  on 
this  side  the  channel,  we  are  accustomed  to 
look  on  this  matter  with  other  eyes ;  and  next 
to  a  Neologic  Doctor,  capped  by  Strauss  or 
Gesenius,  there  is  perhaps  no  genus  of  German 
men  whom  the  uninitiated  Englishman  is  apt  to 
look  upon  with  more  suspicion  than  the  Bursch. 
But  those  who  have  lived  in  Germany,  and 
spoken  face  to  face  with  these  good  fellows, 
know  better  things.  The  German  Bursch  has 
his  follies  and  absurdities,  doubtless;  but  what 
young  tnan  has  not  ?  Are  there  no  deep  pota- 
tions, no  noisy  revelries,  no  long-drawn  mid- 
night orgies,  within  the  cloistered  walls  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge?    We  do  not  think  it  is 


any  man's  duty  to  sow  wild  oats,  as  the  phrase 
is ;  but  young  men  are  second  children,  trying 
to  stand  on  their  legs ;  and  many  an  awkward 
flounder  they  make  before  they  learn  to  walk. 
Besides,  what  an  unreasonable  fool  is  he  who 
will  demand  luxuriance  and  restraint,  inspira- 
tion and  moderation,  from  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time  !  He  who  handles  the  pruning  knife, 
rejoices  that  there  is  something  to  prune ;  for 
it  is  a  sign  of  lusty  vegetation ;  and  a  boy  who 
cannot  give  and  return  a  blow  at  school,  on  the 
great  theatre  of  life  will  peep  and  creep  among 
the  back  scenes,  and  no  man  care  to  ask  what 
he  is  about. 

But  the  German  Bursch  has  one  great  and 
characteristic  advantage  above  all  other  mani- 
festations of  the  lusty  young  man :  he  splashes 
and  dashes,  and  cuts  his  capers  in  an  element 
to  which,  by  a  defective  and  perverse  system  of 
education,  our  British  youth,  as  a  body,  are 
total  strangers — we  mean  the  element  of  Mirsio. 
This  is  the  true  ether  for  the  spiritual  man  to 
swim  in :  so  Plato  and  the  Greeks  taught  long 
ago ;  so  the  jovial  Burschen  daily  and  hourly 
practise;  so  the  wisdom  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  mighty  god  Mammon  in  this 
country,  have  not  decided.  Or  do  we  wrong  our 
country  ?  Shall  we  attempt  to  answer  the  much 
disputed  question — Are  the  English  a  musical 
people  ?  We  answer  that  all  people  are  musical. 
God  gave  this  gift  to  man,  as  he  gave  song  to 
the  birds— a  part  of  the  universal  voice  of  joy, 
which  is  merely  another  name  for  existence 
triumphing  in  itself.  But  we  Britons  have,  for 
the  last  two  centuries,  shamefully  neglected  th« 
cultivation  of  this  highest  talent ;  and  not  only 
have  we  not  advanced  in  the  general  culture  of 
music,  but  we  have  retrograded  far  back  into 
primitive  barbarism.    Of  course  we  do  not  speak 
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here  of  Italian  operas^  musical  festivals,  phil- 
harmonic concerts,  choral  societies,  «l  id  genus 
omne.  These  things  ^and  we  are  thankful  for 
it)  have  increased  of  late  years,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase ;  hut  they  all  partake  too  much 
of  the  cfiaracter  of  exhibitions^  to  warrant  our 
assuming,  on  such  pretensions,  the  designation 
of  a  musical  people,  if  music  is  not  the  Intel- 
iMturnl  atmosphere  in  which  a  people  enjoys  its 
daily  existence,  and  habitually  expresses  its  com- 
monest feelings,  that  people  is  not  musical. 
Make  now  the  trial.  Take  an  Oxonian  Greek 
man  and  a  (iottinger  Bursch,  and,  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty,  while  the  German  not  only 
enjoys  music,  but  is  a  practical  musician,  the 
Englishman  is  altogether  a,aou<ro;,  scarcely  dis- 
cerning a  crotchet  from  a  quaver.  In  the 
remaining  twentieth  case,  you  may  possibly  find, 
that  our  countryman  is  a  more  expert  vio- 
linist or  flutist  than  the  foreigner;  but,  even 
when  it  is  so,  it  is  only  a  few  amateurs  and 
virtuosos  against  a  nation  of  singers ;  and  this 
seems  to  us  pretty  accurately  to  express  the  re- 
lation of  the  two  nations,  as  regards  the  practice 
of  music.  We  stop  not  here  to  inquire  into  the 
gross  inconsistency  of  the  Oxonian  who  studies 
Greek,  and,  at  the  same  time,  habitually  neglects 
that  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  declared 
to  be  the  soul  of  all  study;  neither  shall  we 
trouble  ourselves  with  investigating  more  mi- 
nutely how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  what  was  ne- 
•etsary,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  to  con- 
stitute the  inward  substance  of  a  gentleman, 
should  now,  by  many,  be  thought  sufficiently 
honoured  when  treated  as  the  outward  adorn- 
ment of  a  girl.  We  content  ourselves  with 
stating  the  fact :  the  German  Bursch  is  an  es- 
sentially musical  young  man;  the  English  or 
the  Scottish  student  essentially  unmusical.  The 
reason  may  lie  here  or  it  may  lie  there — non 
omnia  poseumus  omnes ;  we  make  no  unreason- 
able demands ;  but  the  fact  is  undeniable. 

A  very  sensible  and  well-informed  writer* 
has  said,  that  to  know  England  is  to  know  Eng- 
lish politics ;  to  know  Germany  is  to  know  Ger- 
man literature.  In  the  one  country  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  the  other  the  Universities,  are 
the  arena  of  the  greatest  intellectual  activity. 
We  eonouv  entirely  in  this  remark ;  and  as  it  is 
not  the  dead  learning,  but  the  life  of  the  univer- 
sities, with  which  we  have  to  do,  the  Bnglishman 
who  desires  really  to  know  and  love  Germany 
will  oonsider  the  Burschen  no  less  worthy  objects 
of  his  attention  than  the  professors.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Burschen  life  have,  indeed,  in  these 
latter  days,  been  shorn  of  their  public  glories  by 
the  state-seissors  of  the  meddling  Bureaucratists 
ftt  Frankfort ;  but  scissors  can  only  dip  and  pare; 
and  there  is  a  soul  in  German  university  life  (as, 
SBMUig  other  things,  the  recent  demonstrations  of 
independent  spirit  atGdttingen  have  shewn)  that 
lie  Prussian  poHee-packthread  can  strangle.  The 
men  who  drove  out  Napoleon  are  gagged,  but 

*  The  autbpr  of  the  article  on  *'  The  Character  and 
Maniisn  of  the  Oermaa  ^tndeam,**mmLondm  rntd  West* 


they  are  not  asleep.  The  Biurschen  are  a  pecu- 
liar people ;  like  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  the 
genuine  Irish  in  Ireland,  they  cannot  be  annihi- 
lated. If  the  Ring  of  Prussia  could  remodel 
Bonn  and  Berlin  upon  the  slavish  monastic  plan 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  these  institutions 
would  be  much  more  of  a  piece,  doubtless,  with 
his  political  system  of  paternal  government. 
But  the  King  of  Prussia  can  no  more  annihilate 
the  living  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  German  uni- 
versities, than  the  House  of  Commons  in  this 
country,  were  it  composed  altogether  of  the 
most  systematic  Tories,  could  annihilate  the 
liberty  of  the  British  press.  Notwithstanding 
Frankfort  Decrees  and  Hanover  ordinances,  the 
German  universities  still  live  and  flourish  ;  and 
while  they  live.  Liberty  lives  with  them. 
There  is  much  talk  in  the  Burchen  songs  about 
Fketbeit  ;  and  they  look  very  superficially  into 
the  matter  who  see  here  talk  only.  True,  the 
Bursch,  as  he  himself  sings,  ^'  must  go  home  and 
be  a  Philistine,"  like  other  decent  respectable 
people.  To  become  a  Philistine  is  the  termination 
just  as  certain  of  the  Bur«chen  career,  as  death  is 
of  mortality.  But  the  Bursch  is  not  all  dead ;  his 
arm  only  is  paralyzed  for  a  season.  Besides,  there 
are  a  few  select  Burschen  always,  who  never 
leave  the  university:  these,  in  after  life,  be- 
come professors ;  and,  among  tius  claas,  we  are 
to  look  for  the  true  prophets  of  German  liberty ; 
here  are  realized,  in  intellectual  conquest  at 
least,  all  the  most  rosy  fancies  of  the  liberty- 
intoxicated  Bursch.  We  must  be  allowed  to 
connect  the  free  speculations  of  Wolf  and 
Niebuhr,  Kant  and  Schelling,  in  some  not  very 
remote  degree,  with  the  freedom  of  the  Bursckea 
life,  and  its  noblest  manifestation — the  free  ont« 
pourings  of  song ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  an  Eng. 
liah  intellect,  like  that  of  Whewell  for  instance 
— masculine  and  broad  in  the  main,  but,  on  cer- 
tain subjects,  pitifully  narrow,  we  are  jnsSified 
in  attributing  that  narrowness  to  the  contracted 
system  of  education  of  which  the  English  univer- 
sities are  so  obstinately  enamoured.  A  news- 
paper is  a  mighty  engine ;  but  a  manual  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  mighty  also.  The  Eng. 
lish  univeruties  send  forth  a  host  of  goodly 
champions,  panoplied  in  Greek,  to  preach  legiti- 
mate Churdi  and  State  bigotry  in  new^^pers 
and  reviews ;  the  German  uniyenities  s^bd  firth 
their  infinitely  greater  host  of  honest  inquiring 
thinkers,  who  own  no  Chur^  but  Charity,  whose 
State  is  Science,  and  their  citisenship  Truth,  in 
the  one  case,  a  free  country  sends  Ibrth  bigots  t# 
preach  despotism ;  in  the  other  case,  an  enslaved 
country  sends  lorth  philosophers  to  preach  free- 
dom. Thus  a  wise  Providence  out  of  evil  brings 
good,  and  converts  good  into  evil;  hero  aea- 
tralizing  the  bad^  and  there  makiag  the  good 
nugatory,  according  to  a  system  of  kindlyKleTised 
compensations.  The  German  univeMities  aio 
the  great  many-paged  v^dhune  that  eontaias  Um 
charter  of  intelleetual  freedom  in  Europe.  Frost 
them  sprung  Martin  Luther;  and  theugk  the 
leap  ftrom  him  to  a  modem  Bacchanalian  Bmish, 
voarlny  a  rudt  soBf  sad  driakiiif  had  hetp,  nnil 
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ftpp«ar  ludierousy  and  even  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  champion  of  religious  li- 
berty^  yet  it  is  a  leap  only  to  English  associa- 
tions. Brother  Martin  himself  was  a  Bursch^ 
and  a  jovial  one.  After  theology^  he  accounted 
music  the  most  divine  of  the  sciences ;  and  the 
tuneful  Burschen  have  adopted  one  of  his  stanzas 
at  their  most  familiar  motto : — 

^  Wer  liebt  nieht  Weio,  Weiber,  mid  Geiang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  lein  Lebenlang.'* 
*^  Whosoever  loves  not  wine^  women^  and  song, 
that  man  is  a  fool,  and  remains  so  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter/'  This  is  the  first  and  the  last 
article  of  the  Burschen  creed ;  and  the  man  who 
embraces  it  with  an  hooest  and  hearty  faith, 
that  man  is  a  genuine  Burscfa,  though  he  should 
never  have  either  fought  a  duel  or  smoked  a 
pipe  in  his  life.  Let  no  man,  however,  imagine 
that  the  admission  ticket  into  this  worthy  fra- 
ternity  is  easy.  To  be  hearty  (flott)  is  not 
every  man's  business ;  and  to  love  sincerely  is 
always  a  Christian  virtue.  It  looks,  indeed,  a 
little  strange  when  the  invitation  runs : — 

**  Socb  ffood  Christian  chums  we  lack,  sir, 
Who  will  drink  their  latest  plack,  sir. 
Shoes  and  stockings,  and  barefoot  run 
Post  to  the  deril  when  all  is  done.*'^ 

But  this,  like  other  expressions  of  the  same 
kind,  must  he  interpreted  esoterically ;  and  it 
only  means  that  a  true  Bursch  will  follow  his 
friend  pennyless  to  the  devil  out  of  sheer  love 
and  kindliness ;  which  doctrine  may  possibly  not 
be  altogether  orthodox,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
savour  of  selfishness  or  worldly-mindedness.  A 
man  who  loves  wine  only,  and  per  se,  may  be  a 
■ot;  a  man  who  loves  women  only,  and  per  se,  may 
be  himself  a  woman ;  but  a  man  who  loves  wine, 
and  women,  and  song,  is,  in  all  likelihood,  a 
good  fellow — a  faitlifui  companion,  {ein  fidekr 
kerl,)  a  genuine  Bursch.  The  test  here  is 
song:— 

'*  Wo  man  singt,  da  lass  dlch  mhig  nieder, 
Bose  Menschen  baben  keine  Lieder." 

^*  Bad  men  have  no  sonqs."  So  the  motto  on 
the  title  page  of  one  of  our  Burschen  books  runs  ; 
a  most  momentous  truth,  as  old,  no  doubt,  as 
Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  father  of  ail  such 
aa  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ :  and  fully 
proved  in  after  ages  by  King  David,  when  an 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  was  upon  Saul. 
'*  Bds€  Sientehen  haben  keine  Lieder."  Malig. 
nity,  under  any  shape  or  character,  envy,  jea- 
lousy, greed,  selfishness,  cannot  sing ;  the  voice 
of  these  things  is  essential  discord.  A  good  man 
only  whose  pulses  beat  and  whose  lungs  play 
cheerfully,  can  bring  forth  music.  Young  men 
are  naturally  good-hearted,  and  youth  is  natu- 
rally full  of  songs.  The  German  Bursch  being  xccr 
i^o^TIv,  a  young  man  is  also  xar  i^o^riv,  a  singer. 
His  drinking  and  dueiling  extravagances  may 
force  a  laugh,  perhaps  a  tear  ;  but  in  his  own 

•  «  Solobe  Brtider  wollen  wir  haben, 
Die  TSfsauliin  was  tie  habio, 
D\s  Ttrsaufen  strumpf  und  schub, 
Und  lauten  baarfun  dem  Teufel  zu.** 
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truly  German  region  of  sweet  sennds,  he  ealls 
forth  our  most  unqualified  admiration. 

A  Burschen  song  is  like  the  Bursch  himself — a 
thing  that  every  '^  Philistine''  will  not  under.* 
stand ;  but  music  has  this  charm  above  all  the 
sister  arts — that  they  who  do  not  understand  it, 
are  nevertheless  pleased  with  it,  whether  they 
will  or  no.  By  understanding  music,  we  mean 
here,  not  the  scientific  comprehension  of  sounds, 
and  the  laws  which  guide  theii^  succession  aa4 
r^mbination — for  a  learned  contrapuntist  does 
no  more  necessarily  understand  a  song,  than  a 
learned  theologian  necessarily  understands  Chris- 
tianity: but  we  mean  the  practical  knowledge 
and  living  sympathy  with  the  organic  principle 
of  spiritual  life,  out  of  which  a  song  is  generated 
— the  idea  of  the  song,  as  the  Germans  are  fond 
of  phrasing  it.  Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  idea 
of  church  music,  for  instance,  exists  only  in  the 
soul  of  a  devout  person,  who  is  prompted  by  the 
inspiration  of  genuine  feeling,  to  this  particular 
method  of  utterance ;  and  for  the  true  relish 
and  understanding  of  such  music,  a  pure  flow  of 
devotional  feeling  in  the  soul  is,  of  course,  the 
first  requisite.  So,  also,  in  regard  to  Burschen 
songs.  Here  the  first  condition  is  that  the 
singer  be  himself,  at  lea^t pro  Aac  tn'cf,  a  genuine 
Bursch.  Free  from  the  Lilliput  hamperiogs 
of  public  life,  the  stilted  dignities  of  ofiice,  the 
small  proprieties  of  place,  and  the  thousand 
nice  pedantries  of  prim  people,  he  must  regene- 
rate the  young  man  again  in  his  soul,  (happy  if 
he  can  do  so  !)  with  the  full  gush  of  generous 
sentiment,  and  the  mellow  roar  of  unafFected 
glee.  He  must  he  capable  of  that  roost  engaging 
virtue  of  an  honest,  healthy  heart,  which  the 
French  call  abandon.  He  must  have  a  sort  of 
mad  pleasure  in  naked  truth,  even  so  as  to  re- 
joice in  it,  when  flung  rudely  in  his  own  face. 
He  must  sincerely  rejoice  in  downrightness  for 
the  sheer  sake  of  downrightnest.  He  must  have 
no  leisure  for  ornament ;  he  must  tear  in  pieces 
all  idle  flosculosities ;  every  feeling  must  at  the 
same  time  be  an  action  ;  every  thought  a  blow. 
Above  all  things,  he  must  be  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic; no  9otto  fHfce  whisperings,  no  delicate 
**  treading  upon  eggs"  is  tolerated  by  a  Bursch; 
every  sort  of  noise  is  legitimate  that  is  not  (as 
sometimes  happens)  the  sign  of  weakness,  not  of 
strength.  Delicacy,  grace,  beauty,  taste,  are  all 
to  be  regarded;  but  in  subordination.  £ven 
among  the  Greeks,  Aphrodite  w^s  not  the  Queen 
of  Olympus ;  and  with  the  genuine  Bursch, 
muscle  is  the  first,  and  the  second,  and  the  third 
thing.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  Burschen  song  is 
a  thing  of  all  things  in  the  world  most  unlike 
to  the  great  mass  of  songs,  with  which  our  Brit- 
ish ears  have,  cf  late,  been  familiarized.  These 
productions  are  mostly  made  with  a  view  either 
to  the  drawing-room  or  the  concert-saloon;  and 
he  who  should  attempt  to  adapt  anything  very 
stirring  or  bracing  for  that  atmosphere,  would 
sadly  miscalculate.  Not  even  Dibdin's  admir- 
able sea  songs  (though  the  British  tar  exemplifiea 
the  hest  qualities  of  the  Bursch)  will  supply  a 
parallel  here.    The  German  Buraohea  tonga, 
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both  as  to  words  and  music;,  are  natural  produc. 
lions  perfectly  <ut  generit.  They  possess  a  pith 
and  a  substantiality, a  breadth^ mass^  and  volume; 
a  vigour  and  a  vivacity,  a  depth  also,  and  some- 
times  a  solemnity  peculiar  to  themselves:  but  the 
carving,  though  bold  and  spirited,  is  often  rude ; 
their  mostr  Cyclopean  architecture  is  still  the 
architecture  of  young  men— yea,  mere  boys 
^  To  the  top  of  Grbat  How  did  it  plesae  them  to  climbs 
And  there  they  built  up,  w'UhmU  mortar  or  lime^ 
A  man  on  the  peak  of  the  crag.*' 

So  their  sublime  frequently  borders  on  the  ridicul- 
ous; and  yet,  like  Gargantua,  even  in  their 
most  mad  exploits,  there  is  always  something 
about  them  that  may  not  unfitly  be  denominated 
great ;  and  as  the  wise  poet  of  the  lakes  learned 
wisdom  from  those  juvenile  architects,  so  must 
we  also  address  the  German  Bursch,  when  we 
wish  to  enjoy  his  music 

'<  Come,  light-hearted  boyt !  to  the  top  of  the  crag, 

And  1*11  build  up  a  giant  with  you.'* 

In  this  spirit,  we  may  venture  to  join  the 
chorus  of  a  jocund  Commers-Lied  ;  —  quite 
dramatically,  as  Murray  plays  Newman  Noggs, 
without  a  shirt  on  his  back ;  and  altogether  un- 
conscious that  such  persons  as  Boileau,  or  Blair^ 
or  Mrs  Hannah  More  ever  existed  in  the 
world. 

We  presume  that  such  of  our  readers  as  may 
take  any  interest  in  Burschen  melodies  know 
already  what  a  Bursch  is,  and  have  some  gene, 
ral  ideas  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the 
German  students.  The  subject  of  German 
universities  has  been  frequently  before  the 
public  of  late;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Burschen  life  have  not  escaped  the  observation 
of  English  travellers,  whose  known  patriotism 
is  never  slow  to  seize  upon  the  ludicrous  side  of 
all  that  is  foreign.  Mr  Russell  has  been  severe 
enough  on  the  swaggering  '<  renowners"  of 
Jena.  He  allows,  however,  that  they  are  hard 
students  as  well  as  hard  drinkers,  and  fails  not 
(with  Mephistopheles  in  Faust)  to  commend  the 
conscientious  diligence  with  which  they  are 
wont  to  take  down  the  Professor's 

«  words  in  writing, 
As  if  the  Holy  Spirit  were  inditiiig.*' 
A  laugh,  so  qualified,  may  be  tolerated  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  friend  of  the  Burschen ;  while 
he  who  wishes  to  see  the  portrait  drawn  by 
more  kindly  hands,  may  consult  the  admirable 
article  of  The  London  and  Westminster  Review, 
above  quoted.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  article, 
we  should  have  thought  it  our  duty  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  enter  at  some  length  into  the 
details  of  Burschen  life ;  but  actum  agere  is  our 
detestation.  The  songs,  moreover,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  best  comment  to  themselves ; 
and,  when  any  special  explanation  may  seem 
necessary,  we  shall  not  fail  to  supply  it. 

One  observation  we  must  prefix,  that  the 
songs  are,  for  the  most  part,  sung  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  full  vocal  chorus ;  the  want  of 
which  no  music  .craft  can  fully  supply.  It  is 
the  praise  of  Germany,  indeed,  in  all  departments 
of  music,  to  have  cultivated  choral  singing  with 


peculiar  care.  Luther  was  a  singing  boy  at 
Eisleben;  and  Professor  Zelter's  '^ing-Academie" 
at  Berlin  was  famous  over  Europe.  The  BurM^a 
have  few  songs  without  a  chorus ;  this  acoom- 
paniment  lies,  indeed,  in  the  very  nature  oi 
social  music;  and,  besides  this,  there  is  often  f 
dramatic  distribution  of  parts,  with  a  freshneaft 
and  raciness  thence  resulting,  that  no  tame  sing- 
ing, however  sweet,  and  no  formal  singings  hoi^ 
ever  grand,  can  compensate. 

Another  remark  we  have  to  make  is  this  :-^^ 
We  wish  for  no  mere  readers.  The  custom  of 
reading  songs  is  a  piece  of  modern  Vandalism 
which  ^schylus  and  Pindar  could  not  have 
understood  ;  it  is  the  melody  specially  that  we 
have  to  do  with,  and  the  living  triumph  of  the 
spirit  of  glee  in  the  soul  of  a  Bursch.  The 
Burschen  songs  present  very  little  of  what  k 
commonly  called  poetry.  We,  individaaUy, 
maintain  that  they  are  instinct  with  the  soul  of 
true  poetry — ^health,  and  vigour,  and  eheeriu^ 
ness  ;  they  are,  moreover,  real  and  natural — a 
living  growth,  and  inestimably  precious,  as 
Carlyle  somewhere  preaches,  because  they  are 
true.  So  also  Goethe  said — "  Of  poetry  snapped 
out  of  the  air,  (aus  der  Lu/t  gegr\fen,)  i  make 
no  account."-— (See  Eckermann.)  But  the 
old  French  ideas  still  haunt  us  in  some  things  ^ 
and  the  Burschen  songs  can  expect  no  great 
commendation  from  critics  of  the  kid^^love 
school.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment.  We  do  not  swear  by  the  words  of  any 
of  these  loose  efiusions.  If  we  can  introuuce  the 
airs  into  English  currency,  we  shall  consider 
ourselves  sufficiently  happy.  There  are  not 
wanting  men  of  pith  and  vigour  in  merry  England 
to  make  words  for  them,  more  suited  to  the 
genius  of  John  Bull,  and  overflowing  with  genuine 
English  hilarity  and  fun.  The  beauty  of  German 
songs,  generally,  consists  more  in  their  honesty 
than  in  their  brilliancy ;  and  we  suspect  that 
even  in  the  rough  romping  line,  Dr  M*Ginn  will 
beat  any  Bursch  that  ever  penned  stanza.  But 
their  natural  words  belong  to  them,  in  the  first 
place.  No  lover  of  things  German,  no  admirer  of 
nature  and  consistency,  would  like  to  see  a  divorce; 
and  for  what  we  shall  attempt  to  do  in  the  deli- 
cate department  of  *^  oversetting,"  we  shall  claim 
every  legitimate  indulgence. 

We  commence,  most  properly,  with  a  ^d» 
allegro  air,  in  which  the  Bursch  draws  hia  own 
portrait  at  full  length,  with  the  inliest  and  most 
comfortable  self-satisfaction.  The  outer  man  is 
described  in  that  full  flicker  of  Burschen  glory, 
now,  alas !  seen  no  more.  The  huge  hat  with  wav- 
ing plume  is  now  exchanged  for  an  humble  cap 
or  bonnet  {MUtze  ; )  which,  however,  in  1889,  wh^n 
the  present  reporter  was  a  Bursch,  still  shewed 
in  appropriate  lace  and  tassil  the  colours  of  the 
Landsmannschaft.  The  sword  also,  the  Burachea's 
pride,  is  now  never  seen  publicly ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, (or  was,  at  the  period  referred  to,)  as 
active  as  ever  in  "  the  house  of  honour,"  on  the 
worthy  ''fighting  floor;"  perhaps,  like  other 
things  both  bad  and  good,  the  more  rigorously  it 
is  interdicted,  the  more  vigorously  it  ¥egetimi 
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The  Gennan  Bnracli,  of  genuine  cut, 

A  roTing  boy  is  he ; 
His  boot  *f  well  spurred,  and  on  his  hat 

The  plume  wares  merrily. 

Upon  his  swashing  hat  he  wean 

The  colours  of  his  clan  ;* 
And  whoso  scofis  his  colours,  daret 

The  spirit  of  a  man. 

The  German  Bursch,  where*er  he  goes, 

He  wears  the  Burschen*s  pride. 
The  sword  that  swings,  against  all  foes, 

In  terror  from  his  side. 

His  heavy  boot  rings  merrily, 
While  through  the  street  he  goes ; 

And  from  his  heel,  in  majesty, 
A  shower  of  fire  he  sows. 

Whal  though  his  elbow  bare  you  spy  P 

What  though  a  rent  appear  ? 
He  *s  still  the  roving  roystering  boy. 

The  Bunch  whom  all  revere. 

What  prig  precise  may  cross  his  way, 
What  prim  and  perfumed  beau^ 

Beware,  lest  with  his  stick  he  lay 
Thy  paint  and  paper  low ! 

For  friends  his  honest  heart  beats  warm— 
A  friend  in  need  is  he ; 

For  friends  he  wields  the  brawny  arm, 

•    And  faces  death  with  glee. 

*  The  German  students  club  themselves  into  companies 
called  **  iMndamanntchifttii^^  according  to  the  district 
from  which  they  come,  and  the  noes  to  which  they  belong ; 
so  our  Scottish  students  divide  themselves  into  "*  nations*' 
for  the  election  of  a  Rector.  The  word  •*  c^ait,"  though 
by  no  means  an  accurate  translation  of  *"*"  Landtmann- 
tdisfty^ wwBOByiQft  poetical  purposes  at  least,  as  good  a 
word  as  our  language  presents. 

VO.  LXXII— TOL.  VI. 


Who  ever. saw  him  turn  and  flea 

From  battle  of  the  bnve  ? 
The  Bursch  will  scorn  the  kingdom's  fee 

That  buys  a  traitor  knav^ 

He  thunden  through  the  battle's  shock ; 

His  shining  sword  he  shews ; 
And,  stroke  on  stroke,  he  drives,  like  smoke, 

The  blank  confounded  foes. 

Cheerly  he  meets  the  evil  day; 

He  fean  nor  threat  nor  ban ; 
He  fronts  the  host  of  hell,  and  they 

Retreat  before  a  Man  1 

And  when  he  hean  of  Hermann's  fhme, 

His  German  blood  doth  bum  ; 
Be  worthy,  German,  of  the  name 

That  made  proud  Cnsar  mourn ! 

And  while  the  Rhenish  cup  he  drains, 

A  German  soul  feels  he  ; 
A  giant*s  strength  leaps  in  his  veins— 

The  German  Bursch  is  free! 

And  when  he  f^ls  the  weight  of  woes, 

He  Ukes  his  pipe  so  rare  ; 
And,  as  the  knaster  fumes  and  glows,    : 

He  puffi  away  dull  care. 

The  German  Bursch  lives  iansfafon; 

Though  you  may  think  him  rttde, 
'Tis  but  the  bark  the  tree  pats  on : 

Trust  me  his  heart  is  good. 

He  wishes  to  all  maidens  gay 

Long  life  and  happy  days  i 
He  praises  them  in  every  lay 

As  much  as  he  can  praise. 
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He  iiriliM  cnry  Germaii  mam 
Who  speaks  the  truth  he  feels  $ 

And  may  he  know  the  Devil^s  ban 
Who  glozes  or  conceals. 

Now,  all  the  mngs  are  emptf,  boji^ 

The  flagons  all  are  full ; 
Then  let  us  crown  this  cup,  hrare  bojs^ 

To  Bunch  and  Burschen  rule. 


Noir  po«r  tha  merry  Baeelina.Ueo4 

Into  the  empty  can ; 
Drink  to  our  noble  brotherhood^ 

Drink  erery  man  his  dan. 

K  is  my  fktheriand. 

The  ribbon***  I  wear; 
I  will  defend  it,  sword  in  hand, 

Blaspheme  the  name  who  dare ! 


% 

Our  next  tpecimen  brimf  over  with  brilliant  I  over  the  three  Fecnlties  with  uneztingiiiihaUe 
Borschikositjr ;     and  the   beer-bottle  lords  it  |  sway. 


Energic94 


AUF  BBUEDEE!  LASST  UNS  LUSTIG  LEBEN !— lf«Wy //. 


Prases. 


\         ,       ,      C/ior.  Pra$, 
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Come,  Breth*reny  DOW  for  mirth  and  laugh-ter!  yi-Tal*>ler*al-Ier-al-Ier*aI  8iog 


i 
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unu. 
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till  loud  t-cho shake  the  nf-tetl  Vi>TaI-Ier*al-ler>aI>ler  ••!  With  beer. 


e 


^^ 


^ 
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tmckf  and  not  with  wine,  The  Ger*man  re*yel  cheer-Iy  join.    Yi-Tal-ler-al-ler- 


r7iirrirr|frrir?iii?4^^ 


al-Ier-a^    ti  •val-ler-al-ler-al-ler  -  a,    vi  -  val-ler-al-ler-al-ler -al 

-I — u^^j I I    ■  I  f  i    : I u_ 
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A  wise  man  will  nai  alwayi  etady } 

Vivalleralleralleral 
The  eye  grows  dim,  the  bimin  growi 

Virallerallerallera! 
One  must  be  merry  now  and  then  i 
Ceaic,  All  your  jngs^  and  drink  like 

ViraUeiaUinUeial  te 


M 


Come^  brBttMa)  new  Ibr  ailrth  tad  laaghter ! 

VifalknlleraUera! 
Sing,  till  loud  echo  shake  the  rafter  t 

ViraUeralleraUera! 
With  beer,  Uback,  and  not  with  wine, 
The  German  rerel  cheeriy  join, 

ViraUenilletallera  f    ViTaHeraUenllera !  \ 
ViTalleralleraUfra  \ ! ! 


® 
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Awftf 9  dull  Iftw,  and  lawyer*!  wrangling ! 

ViTalleralleralltra ! 
▲way,  rain  theologic  jangling ! 

ViTalleralleraUera ! 
Dark  Medioine*i  priests  thai  flao  the  day«- 
Ye  haga  I  ye  ghosts  of  truth,  away  1 

YiTaUeralleraUera!  &e. 


Fill  to  the  maid  whom  thy  heart  chooan ! 

ViTalleraUerallera ! 
A  glass  to  all  that  lore  the  Mnsei ! 

yiyalleraUerallera ! 
To  Fatherland !  her  rights  uphold, 
'Gainst  Gallic  guile,  and  English  gold ! 

ViTaUerallerallera!  kc 


The  third  air,  "  Oaudeamu9  igitur,"  is  pretty 
generally  known.  It  is  the  same  that  is  sung 
to  the  famous  rohher  song  in  Schiller — "  Ein 
/reies  Leben  fuhren  vir,"  The  song  is  of  genuine 
University  cut ;  and  with  the  expectation  that  it 
may  be  often  sung  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Ox- 
ford, we  give  also^  in  this  case,  the  original  words, 
which  are  Latin.  The  honest  denunciation  of 
the  last  verse  is  inimitable ; 


PbBBAT  DlABOLini  I 

Martin  Lather  might  have  said  it !  "^e  hare^ 
in  our  English  version,  put  an  additional  syllable 
into  the  last  bar  of  each  part ;  this  may  cover, 
in  some  degree,  the  want  of  full  vocality  in  the 
English  language,  as  compared  with  the  Latin  ; 
but  as  the  music  has  a  double  note^  the  variation 
is  of  no  consequence. 


GAXTDEAMUS  IQITUR.— Melody  III. 


Andante, 


lijTiii  I  M^[Jll;^ill^^ 


r 

Gau - de- a* mus,  Burs- chen  brave!  Gau-de-a-mus  while  we  may  1    When  bright 


^m$ 
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^^ 
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II        ^1 

youth  no  more  jo  •  oote  is^  When  dull  age  no  more  mo-rofo  ii»  We  ahall  sleep  be* 
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^m 
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Hii^ni'Mih^ 
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Death  the  clay.  We  shall  sleep  be-neath  the  day, 


r|TT-prrf- 


^ta 


* 


GaudeamuSf  Burschen  brave, 

Gatideamu$9  while  we  may ; 
When  bright  youth  no  mere  joeose  Is, 
When  dull  aga  na  aaore  morose  is, 

We  shaU  sleep  beneath  the  day  1 
When  be  they  who  lived  of  yof^ 

Greeting,  as  we  greet,  the  day  r 
Ask  great  Jove,  on  throne  supernal— 
Plato  adc,  in  caves  inftmsi— 

Where  be  they  f  0  where  be  they  P 
Short  is  lift;  howfleet  thapaati 

Fwtnre  time  more  feet  wUl  low ! 
When  the  Pates  command  onr  flitting, 
Least  expected,  most  anfitting. 

Old  and  youog  most  walk  below. 
Then  here  *§  to  the  Uoiveriity  1 

Pill  a  bright  cup  brimming  o*er  I 
Here  ^s  to  all  the  learned  Professon, 
Cbance^lon^  Beetors,  and  Assessors, 

May  they  flourish  evermore ! 


Here  's  to  maidens  fair  and  frank  I 

Ponr  the  bright  wine,  freely  ponr  f 
Here 's  to  matrons,  easy,  cheerftil, 
Bfotheis  good,  and  bovsewivss  careAil^ 

Wise  to  gather,  wise  to  stofSb 
Here  's  to  Freedom  t— Jboly  name ! 

Hermann!  Freedom  I  Fatherland! 
Here  *s  to  the  man  whose  blood  is  np  high, 
Here  *s  to  the  Bursch  who  crowns  his  cup  high. 

For  his  German  Dsthetlandl 
Here 's  to  all  the  good  and  givatt 

Every  rank,  and  etvry  class ; 
Hen  's  to  every  true  Mecanaa 
Shielding  poets  soaring  tenus 

To  the  proud  peak  of  Psmass  f 
Perish  triste  and  gloomy  looks  I 

Perish  all  who  blame  the  Bnrsch ! 
Perish  the  aadent  old  black  DevU  I 
Perish  eai^  base  thought  aadrU 

To  the  noble  name  of  Bursch  I 


m 
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Gtudetmiu  igitar 

Jarenet  dam  ramat ; 
Post  jncandam  jarentateni) 
Poft  molettam  Mnectatem, 
Not  bmbebifc  humus  I 

Ub!  sunt  qui  ante  not 

In  mundo  fuere  ? 
Vadite  ad  superot, 
Transite  ad  inferoi, 

Ubi  jam  fuere. 

Vita  nostra  brevis  est, 

BreTi  finietur: 
Venit  mors  relocUer, 
Rapit  nos  atrociter, 

Nemini  paroetur. 

Virat  Academia ! 
Virant  Profesiores  I 


Virat  nambmm  quodlibeil 

ViTant  membra  quaslibet ! 

Semper  sint  in  flore  I 

Viyant  omnes  Vir^es 
Facilet,  formosa  !  ^ 

Vivant  et  molieres 

Tenerae,  amabiles» 
Bons,  laboffiosa ! 

Virat  et  BespubKcay 
Et  qui  illam  regit  1 

Vivat  nostra  dritas  I 

Mecsnatum  caritas. 
Qua  not  hie  protegitt 

Pereat  Tristitia ! 

Pereant  Osores ! 
Pereat  Diabolus  I 
QuiVis  Anti-BursdUos^ 

Atqnt  irrisont ! 


In  our  next  number  we  shall  give  something 
of  a  more  solemn  cast^  and  among  others^  the 


famous  Landeivater,  or  Burschen  Conseoration 
Song. 


SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AND  MANNERS,  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF  AN  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

(Continued  from  our  September  No,) 

THE  SARACENS  HEAD. 


My  first  visit  to  the  Wordsworths  had  been 
made  in  November^  1807 ;  but^  on  that  occasion, 
from  the  necessity  of  saving  the  Michaelmas 
term  at  Oxford,  for  which  I  had  barely  left  my- 
self time,  I  stayed  only  one  week.  On  the  last 
day,  I  witnessed  a  scene,  the  first  and  the  last  of 
its  kind  that  ever  I  did  witness,  almost  too  tri- 
vial to  mention,  except  for  the  sake  of  shewing 
what  things  occur  in  the  realities  of  experience 
which  a  novelist  could  not  venture  to  imagine. 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  were  under  an  en- 
gagement of  some  standing  to  dine  on  that  day 
with  a  literary  lady  about  four  miles  distant ; 
and,  as  the  southern  mail,  which  I  was  to  catch 
at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  would  not 
pass  that  point  until  long  after  midnight,  Miss 
Wordsworth  proposed  that,  rather  than  pass  my 
time  at  an  inn,  I  should  join  the  dinner  party ; 
a  proposal  rather  more  suitable  to  her  own  fer- 
vent and  hospitable  temper,  than  to  the  habits 
of  our  hostess,  who  must  (from  what  I  came  to 
know  of  her  in  after  years)  have  looked  upon 
me  as  an  intruder.  Something  had  reached  Miss 
Wordsworth  of  her  penurious  minage,  but  no- 
thing that  approached  the  truth.  I  was  presented 
to  the  lady,  whom  we  found  a  perfect  bos  bleu 
of  a  very  commonplace  order,  but  having  some 
other  accomplishments  beyond  her  slender  ac- 
quaintance with  literature.  Our  party  consisted 
of  six— our  hostess,  who  might  be  fifty  years  of 
age ;  a  pretty  timid  young  woman,  who  was  there 
inthecharacterof  a  humble  friend;  some  stranger 
or  other,  the  Wordsworths,  and  myself.  Tlie 
dinner  was  the  very  humblest  and  simplest 
}  )iad  ever  see^t^la  that  there  was  no^l^ng  to 


offend — I  did  not  then  know  that  the  lady  wms 
very  rich — but  also  it  was  flagrantly  insufficient 
in  quantity.  Dinner,  however,  proceeded ;  when, 
without  any  removids,  in  came  a  kind  of  second 
course,  in  the  shape  of  a  solitary  pheasant.  This, 
in  a  cold  manner,  she  asked  me  to  try ;  hut  we, 
in  our  humility,  declined  for  the  present ;  and 
also  in  mere  good-nature,  not  wishing  to  expose 
too  palpably  the  insufficiency  of  her  dinner.  May 
I  die  the  death  of  a  traitor,  if  she  did  not  pro- 
ceed, without  further  question  to  any  one  of  as, 
(and  as  to  the  poor  young  companion,  no  form  of 
even  invitation  was  conceded  to  her,)  and,  in  the 
eyes  of  us  all,  ate  up  the  whole  bird,  from  alpha 
to  omega.  Upon  my  honour^  I  thought  to  my- 
self, this  is  a  scene  I  would  not  have  missed. 
It  is  well  to  know  the  possibilities  of  hunuui  na- 
ture. Could  she  have  a  bet  depending  on  the 
issue,  and  would  she  explain  all  to  us  as  aoon  as 
she  had  won  her  wager  ?  Alas  !  no  explanation 
ever  came,  except,  indeed,  that  afterwards  her 
character,  put  en  evidenee  upon  a  soore  of  boea* 
sions,  too  satisfactorily  explained  everything. 
No ;  it  was,  as  Mr  Coleridge  expressea  it,  a  pqr- 
chological  curiosity — a  hollow  thing-— and  only 
once  matched  in  all  the  course  of  my  reading,  in 
or  out  of  romances ;  but  that  once,  1  grieve  to 
say  it,  was  hy  a  king,  and  a  sort  of  hero.  The 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  it  is,  who  r^orta  the 
shocking  anecdote  of  William  III.,  that  ac- 
tually Prince  Anne,  his  future  wife,  durst 
not  take  any  of  the  green  peae  hrooght 
to  the  dinner  table,  when  that  vegetable 
happened  to  be  as  yet  scarce  and  premature. 
There  was  a  gentleman !  And  sat^  m  lady  had 
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we  for  onr  hostess.  However^  we  all  observed  a 
suitable  gravity ;  but  afterwards^  when  we  left 
the  house^  the  remembrance  affected  us  different- 
ly: Miss  Wordsworth  laughed  with  undissembled 
glee ;  but  Wordsworth  thought  it  too  grave  a 
matter  for  laughing — he  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted ;  and  said  repeatedly^  a  person  cannot  be 
honesty  positively  not  honest,  who  is  capable  of 
such  an  act.  The  lady  is  dead,  and  I  shall  not 
mention  her  name :  she  lived  only  to  gratify  her 
selfish  propensities  ;  and  two  little  anecdotes 
may  shew  the  outrageous  character  of  her  mean- 
ness. I  was  now  on  the  debtor  side  of  her  din. 
ner  account,  and,  therefore,  in  a  future  year  she 
readily  accepted  an  invitation  to  come  and  dine 
with  me  at  my  cottage.  But,  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion, when  I  was  to  have  a  few  literary  people 
at  dinner,  whom  I  knew  that  she  greatly  wished 
to  meet,  she  positively  replied  thus  : — "  No ;  I 
have  already  come  with  my  young  lady  to  dine 
with  you ;  that  puts  me  on  the  wrong  side  by 
one ;  now  if  I  were  to  come  again,  as  I  cannot 
leave  Miss  ■  behind,  I  shall  then  be  on  the 

wrong  side  by  three ;  and  that  is  more  than  I 
could  find  opportunities  to  repay  before  I  go  up 
to  London  for  the  winter." — "Very  well,"  I  said, 
''  give  me  3s.,  and  that  will  settle  the  account." 
She  laughed,  but  positively  persisted  in  not  com- 
ing until  after  dinner,  notwithstanding  she  had 
to  drive  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  other  anec- 
dote is  worse.  She  was  exceedingly  careful  of 
her  health  ;  and  not  thinking  it  healthy  to  drive 
about  in  a  close  carriage,  which,  besides,  could 
not  have  suited  the  narrow  mountain  tracks,  to 
which  her  sketching  habits  attracted  her,  she 
shut  up  her  town  carriage  for  the  summer,  and 
jobbed  some  little  open  car.  Being  a  very  large 
woman,  and,  moreover,  a  masculine  woman,  with  a 
bronzed  complexion,  and  always  choosing  to  wear, 
at  night,  a  turban,  round  hair  that  was  as  black  as 
.that  of  the  *'  Moors  of  Malabar,"  she  presented 
jrn  exact  likeness  of  a  Saracen's  Head,  as  painted 
over  inn  doors ;  whilst  the  timid  and  delicate 
young  lady,  by  her  side,  looked  like  "  dejected 
Pity"  at  the  side  of  **  Revenge,"  when  assuming 
the  war-denouncing  trumpet.  Some  Oxonians  and 
Cantabs,  who,  at  different  times,  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  meeting  this  oddly  assorted  party  in  all 
nooks  of  the  ceuntry,  used  to  move  the  question, 
whether  the  poor  horse  or  the  young  lady  had 
the  worst  of  it.  At  length  the  matter  was  de- 
dded :  the  horse  was  fast  going  off  this  sublunary 
stage ;  and  the  Saracen's  Head  was  told  as  much, 
and  with  this  little  addition — that  his  death  was 
owing  inter  alia  to  starvation.  Her  answer  was 
remarkable : — **  But,  my  dear  madam,  that  is  his 
master's  fault ;  I  pay  so  much  a-day — he  is  to 
keep  the  horse."  That  might  be,  but  still  the 
horse  was  dying — and  dying  in  the  way  stated. 
The  Saracen's  Head  persisted  in  using  him  under 
those  circumstances— such  was  her  "  bond"— 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  horse  actually  died.  Yes, 
the  horse  died — and  died  of  starvation — or  at 
least  of  an  illness  caused  originally  by  starva- 
tion ;  for  so  said,  not  merely  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  little  neighbouring  town^  but  also  the 


surgeon.  Not  long  after,  however,  the  lady,  the 
Saracen's  Head,  died  herself ;  but,  I  fear,  not  of 
starvation ;  for,  though  something  like  it  did 
prevail  at  her  table,  she  prudently  reserved  it 
all  for  her  guests ;  in  fact,  I  never  heard  of  such 
vigilant  care,  and  so  much  laudable  exertion,  ap- 
plied to  the  promotion  of  health :  yet  all  failed, 
and  in  a  degree  which  confounded  people's  specula- 
tions upon  the  subject — for  she  did  not  live  much 
beyond  sixty ;  whereas  everybody  supposed  that 
the  management  of  her  physical  system  entitled 
h^r  to  outwear  a  century.  Perhaps  the  prayers 
of  horses  might  avail  to  order  it  otherwise.  But 
the  singular  thing  about  this  lady's  mixed  and 
contradictory  character  was — that,  in  London 
and  Bath,  where  her  peculiar  habits  of  life  were 
naturally  less  accurately  known,  she  maintained 
the  reputation  of  one  who  united  the  accomplish- 
ments of  literature  and  art  with  a  remarkable 
depth  of  sensibility,  and  a  most  amiable  readiness 
to  enter  into  the  distresses  of  her  friends,  by 
sympathy  the  most  cordial,  and  consolation  the 
most  delicate.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  her 
name  recorded  in  printed  books,  and  attended 
with  praises  that  tended  to  this  effect.  I  have 
seen  letters  also,  from  a  lady  in  deep  afiUction, 
which  spoke  of  the  Saracen's  Head  as  having 
paid  her  the  first  visit  from  which  she  drew  any 
effectual  consolation.  Such  are  the  erroneous 
impressions  conveyed  by  biographical  memoirs; 
or,  which  is  a  more  charitable  construction  of  the 
case,  such  are  the  inconsistencies  of  the  human 
heart !  And  certainly  there  was  one  fact,  even 
in  her  Westmoreland  life,  that  did  lend  some 
countenance  to  the  southern  picture  of  her 
amiableness — and  this  lay  in  the  cheerfulness 
with  which  she  g^ve  up  her  time  (time,  but  not 
much  of  her  redundant  money)  to  the  promotion 
of  the  charitable  schemes  set  on  foot  by  the 
neighbouring  ladies ;  sometimes  for  the  educa. 
tion  of  poor  children,  sometimes  for  the  visiting 
of  the  sick,  &c.,  &c.  I  have  heard  several  of 
those  ladies  express  their  gratitude  for  her  exer- 
tions, and  declare  that  she  was  about  their  best 
member.  But  their  horror  was  undisguised  when 
the  weekly  committee  came,  by  rotation,  to  hold 
its  sittings  at  her  little  villa ;  for,  as  the  busi- 
ness occupied  them  frequently  from  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  to  a  late  dinner  hour, 
and  as  many  of  them  had  a  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles'  drive,  they  needed  some  refreshments: 
but  these  were,  of  course,  a  "  great  idea"  at  the 
Saracen's  Head ;  since,  according  to  the  epigram 
which  illustrates  the  maxim  of  Tacitus,  that 
omne  ignoium  pro  magnifico,  and,  applying  it  to 
the  case  of  a  miser's  horse,  terminates  by  saying, 
"  What  vast  ideas  must  he  have  of  oats !" — upon 
the  same  principle,  these  poor  ladies,  on  these 
fatal  committee  days,  never  failed  to  form  most 
exaggerated  ideas  of  bread,  butter,  and  wine. 
And  at  length,  some  more  intrepid  than  the  rest, 
began  to  carry  biscuits  in  their  muffs,  and,  with 
the  conscious  tremors  of  school  girls,  (profiting 
by  the  absence  of  the  mistress,  but  momentarily 
expecting  detection,)  they  employed  some  casual 
absence  of  their  uijhostly  hostess  in  distributing 
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and  eating  their  bidden  ''Tiaticnm.**  Howerer^  it 
must  be  acknowledged^  that  time  and  exertion^  and 
the  sacrifice  of  more  selfitb  pleasures  daring  the 
penance  at  the  school^  were,  after  all,  real  indi- 
cations of  kindness  to  her  fellow-creatares ;  and, 
as  I  wish  to  part  in  peace,  even  with  the  Saracen's 
Head,  I  have  reserved  this  anecdote  to  the  last ; 
for  it  is  painful  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  good 
nature,  and  exchanging  civilities,  with  any  hu- 
man being,  of  whom  one  can  report  absolutely 
no  good  thing :  and  I  sympathize  heartily  with 
that  indulgent  person  of  whom  it  is  somewhere 
recorded,  that  upon  an  occasion  when  the  death 
of  a  man  happened  to  be  mentioned,  who  was 
unanimously  pronounced  a  wretch  without  one 
good  quality,  "  monstrum  nuUd  virtute  redemp- 
turn,"  he  ventured,  however,  at  last,  in  a  depre- 
catory tone  to  say — *'  Well,  he  did  whittle  beau- 
tifully, at  any  rate/' 

Talking  of  "  whistling,'*  reminds  roe  to  return 
from  my  digression ;  for  on  that  night,  the  12th 
of  November,  1807,  and  the  last  of  my  visits  to 
the  Wordsworths,  I  took  leave  of  them  in  the 
inn  at  Ambleside,  about  ten  at  night ;  and  the 
post-chaise  in  which  I  crossed  the  country  to 
catch  the  mail,  was  driven  by  a  postillion  who 
whistled  so  delightfully,  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  I  became  aware  of  the  prodigious 
powers  which  are  lodged  potentially  in  so  despised 
a  function  of  the  vocal  organs.  For  the  whole 
of  the  long  ascent  up  Orrest  Head,  which  obliged 
him  16  .walk  his  horses  for  a  full  half-mile,  he 
made  the  woods  of  Windermere  ring  with  the 
canorous  sweetness  of  his  half  flute  half  clarionet 
music ;  but,  in  fact,  the  subtle  melody  of  the 
effect  placed  it  in  power  far  beyond  either  flute 
or  clarionet.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  I  heard 
a  fellow-servant  of  this  same  postillion's,  a  black, 
play  with  equal  superiority  of  effect  upon  the 
Jew's  harp;  making  that,  which  in  most  hands  is 
a  mere  monotonous  jarring,  a  dull  reverberating 
vibration,  into  a  delightful  lyre  of  no  inconsider- 
able compass.  We  have  since  heard  of,  some 
of  us  have  heard,  the  chinchopper.  Within 
the  last  hundred  years,  we  have  had  the  JEolian 
harp,  (first  mentioned  and  described  in  the 
**  Castle  of  Indolence,"  which  1  think  was  first 
published  entire  about  1738;)  then  the  musical 
glasses;  then  the  ctlestina,  to  represent  the 
music  of  the  spheres,  introduced  by  Mr  Walker, 
or  some  other  lecturing  astronomer  ;  and  many 
another  fine  effect  obtained  from  trivial  means. 
But,  at  this  moment,  I  recollect  a  performance 
perhaps  more  astonishing  than  any  of  them  :  a 
Mr  Worgman,  who  had  very  good  introductions, 
and  very  general  ones,  (for  he  was  to  be  met 
within  a  few  months  in  every  part  of  the  island,) 
used  to  accompany  himself  on  the  piano,  weaving 
txtempore  long  tissues  of  impassioned  music,  that 
were  called  his  own,  but  which,  in  fact,  were  all 
the  better  for  not  being  such,  or  at  least  for 
continually  embodying  passages  from  Handel  and 
Pergolesi.  To  this  substratum  of  the  instru. 
mental  music,  he  contrived  to  adapt  some  un- 
accountable and  indescribable  choral  accompani- 
ment, a  pomp  of  sound,  a  tonpestuous  blair  of 


harmony  asoendipg  in  clouds,  not  from  any 
one,  but  apparently  from  a  band  of  Mr  Worg- 
man's ;  for  sometimes  it  was  a  trumpet,  Bome> 
times  a  kettle-drum,  sometimes  a  cymbal,  amn^o 
times  a  bassoon,  and  sometimeait  was  allof  theat 
at  onoe. 

**  And  now  *Cwis  like  all  iDitromflBtss 
And  now  it  was  a  flate ; 

And  now  it  was  an  angd's  voiesy 
That  nuketh  the  hsavens  be  mate.* 

In  this  case,  I  presume,  that  ventriloquism  most 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  effect ;  but 
whatever  it  wern,  the  power  varied  greatly  with 
the  state  of  his  spirits,  or  with  some  other 
fluctuating  causes  in  the  animal  economy.  How- 
ever, the  result  of  all  these  experiences  is^  that 
I  shall  never  more  be  surprised  at  any  moaical 
effects,  the  very  greatest,  drawn  from  whatever 
inconsiderable  or  apparently  inadequate  means  ; 
not  even  if  the  butcher's  instrument,  the  mar- 
row-bones and  cleaver,  or  any  of  those  culinary 
instruments  so  pleasantly  treated  by  Addison  in 
the  '^  Spectator,"  such  as  the  kitchen  dresser 
and  thumb,  the  tongs  and  shovel,  the  pepper 
and-salt  box,  should  be  exalted,  by  some  im- 
mortal butcher  or  inspired  scullion,  into  a  su- 
blime harp,  dulcimer,  or  lute,  capable  of  wooing' 
St  Cecilia  to  listen,  able  even 

^  To  raise  a  morUl  to  the  skies, 

Or  draw  an  angel  down.** 
That  night,  as  I  was  passing  under  the  grounds 
of  EUeray,  then  belonging  to  a  Westmoreland 
''statesman,"  a  thought  struck  me,  that  I  was  now 
traversing  a  road  with  which,  as  yet,  I  wasscarcely 
at  all  acquainted,  but  which,  in  years  to  come, 
might  perhaps  be  as  familiar  to  my  eye  as  the 
rooms  of  my  own  house;  and  possibly  that  I  might 
traverse  them  in  company  with  facea  as  yet  not 
even  seen  by  me,  but  in  those  future  years 
dearer  than  any  which  1  had  yet  known.  In 
this  prophetic  gUmpse  there  was  nothing  very 
marvellous;  for  what  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  I  should  come  to  reside  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Wordsworths,  and  that  this  might 
lead  to  my  forming  connexions  in  a  country 
which  I  should  consequently  come  to  know  so 
well?  I  did  not,  however,  anticipate  so  de- 
finitely and  circumstantially  as  all  this;  but 
generally  I  had  a  dim  presentiment  that  here, 
on  this  very  road,  I  should  often  pass,  and  in 
company  that  now,  not  even  conJecturaUy  de- 
lineated or  drawn  out  of  the  utter  darkness  in 
which  they  were  as  yet  reposing,  would  here- 
after plant  memories  in  my  heart,  the  last  that 
will  fade  from  it  in  the  hour  of  death.  Here, 
afterwards,  at  this  very  spot,  or  a  little  above  it, 
but  on  this  very  estate,  which,  from  local  pecu- 
liarities of  ground,  and  of  sudden  angles,  was 
peculiarly  kenspeck,  t.  e,  easy  of  recognition,  and 
could  have  been  challenged  and  identified  at 
any  distance  of  years — here  afterwards  lived 
Professor  Wilson,  the  only  very  intimate  male 
friend  I  have  had — ^here,  too,  it  was,  my  M., 
that,  in  long  years  afterwards,  through  many  a 
score  of  nights — nights  often  dark  as  £reW^ 
and  amidst  thunders  and  lightninn  the  nest 
sublime— -we  descended  at  twelve,  ^^^  and  tvo 
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•'eloek  at  night,  tpeeding  from  Kendal  to  our 
distant  home,  twenty  miles  away.  Thou  wert 
at  present  a  child  not  nine  years  old^  nor  had  I 
■•an  thy  face,  nor  heard  thy  name.  But  within 
nine  years  from  that  same  night,  thou  wert 
aeated  by  my  side ;  —  and,  thenceforwards, 
through  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  how  often 
did  we  two  descend,  hand  locked  in  hand,  and 
thinking  of  things  to  come,  at  a  pace  of  hur- 
ricane ;  whilst  all  the  sleeping  woods  about  us 
re-echoed  the  uproar  of  trampling  hoofs  and 
groaning  wheels.  Duly  as  we  mounted  the  crest 
of  Orrest  Head,  mechanically  and  of  themselves 
almost,  and  spontaneously,  without  need  of  voice 
or  spur,  according  to  Westmoreland  usage,  the 
horses  flew  off  into  a  gallop,  like  the  pace  of  a 
swallow  :*  it  was  a  rail-road  pace  that  we  ever 
maintained ;  objects  were  descried  far  a-head  in 
one  moment,  and  in  the  next  were  crowding 
into  the  rear.  Three  miles  and  a-half  did  this 
storm-flight  continue,  for  so  long  the  descent 
lasted.  Then  for  many  a  mile,  over  undulating 
ground,  did  we  ultimately  creep  and  fly,  until 
again  a  long  precipitous  movement,  again  a 
storm-gallop,  that  hardly  suffered  the  feet  to 
touch  the  ground,  gave  warning  that  we  drew 
near  to  that  beloved  cottage;  warning  to  us, 
warning  to  them — 

1  <<.the  lilencs  that  it  here 
It  •(  the  frave,  and  of  austere 
Bat  happy  ftelingt  of  the  dead.*' 

Sometimes  the  nights  were  bright  with  cloudless 
moonlight,  and  of  that  awful  breathless  quiet 
which  often  broods  over  vales  that  are  peculiarly 
landlocked,  and  which  is,  or  seems  to%e,  so 
much  more  expressive  of  a  solemn  hush  and  a 
Sabbath-like  rest  from  the  labours  of  nature, 
than  I  remember  to  have  experienced  in  flat 
countries  :— 

<*  It  it  not  quiet— -if  not  peace — 
But  something  deeper  for  than  these." 

And  on  such  nights  it  was  no  sentimental  re- 
finement, but  a  sincere  and  hearty  feeling,  that, 
in  wheeling  past  the  village  churchyard  of 
Stavely,  something  like  an  outrage  seemed 
offered  to  the  sanctity  of  its  graves,  by  the 
uproar  of  our  career.  Sometimes  the  nights 
were  of  that  pitchy  darkness  which  is  more 
palpable  and  unfathomable  wherever  hills  in- 
tercept the  gleaming  of  light  which  otherwise 
is  usually  seen  to  linger  about  the  horizon  in 
the  northern  quarter ;  and  then  arose  in  perfec- 
tion that  striking  effect,  when  the  glare  of  lamps 
searches  for  one  moment  every  dark  recess  of 
the  thickets,  forces  them  into  sudden,  almost 

*  It  may  be  supposed  not  literally,  for  the  swallow 
(or  at  least  that  species  called  the  Swift,)  has  heen 
known  to  fly  at  the  rate  of  300  miles  an  hour.  Very 
probably,  however,  this  pace  was  not  deduced  from  an 
entire  hoar*s  performance,  but  estimated  by  proportion 
from  a  flight  of  one  or  two  minates.  An  interesting 
anecdote  is  told  by  the  gentleman  (I  believe  the  Rer.  £. 
Stanley)  who  described  in  Blackwood^*  MagoMine  the 
opening  of  the  earliest  English  railway — viz.  that  a 
bird  (snipe  was  It,  or  fleld-fare,  or  plorer  ?)  ran,  or  rather 
flew,  a  race  with  the  engine  for  tlree  or  four  miles^  until 
indlng  itself  likely  to  be  beatsoy  it  then  laddenly  wheeled 
away  into  the  bsqii. 


day-light  revelation,  only  to  leave  them  within 
the  twinkling  of  the  eye  in  darkness  more 
profound;  making  them,  like  the  snow-flakes 
falling  upon  a  cataract,  '^  one  moment  bright, 
then  gone  for  ever."  But,  dark  or  moonlight 
alike,  in  every  instance  throughout  so  long  a 
course  of  years,  the  road  was  entirely  our  own 
for  the  whole  twenty  miles.  After  nine  o'clock, 
not  many  people  are  abroad ;  after  ten,  ah. 
solutely  none,  upon  the  roads  of  Westmoreland ; 
a  circumstance  which  gives  a  peculiar  solemnity 
to  a  traveller's  route  amongst  these  quiet  valleys 
upon  a  summer  evening  of  latter  May,  of  June, 
or  early  July;  since,  in  a  latitude  so  much 
higher  than  that  of  London,  broad  day  light 
prevails  to  an  hour  long  after  nine.  Nowhere 
is  the  holiness  of  vesper  hours  more  deeply  felt. 
And  now,  in  1839,  from  all  these  flying  journeys 
and  their  stinging  remembrances,  hardly  a  wreck 
survives  of  what  composed  their  living  equipage: 
the  men  who  chiefly  drove  in  those  days  (for  I 
have  ascertained  it)  are  gone ;  the  horses  are 
gone;  darkness  rests  upon  all,  except  myself.  I, 
wo  is  me !  sm  the  solitary  survivor  from  scenes 
that  now  seem  to  me  as  fugitive  as  the  fljring 
lights  from  our  lamps  as  they  shot  into  the 
forest  recesses.  God  forbid  that  on  such  a  theme 
I  should  seem  to  affect  sentimentalism.  It  is 
from  overmastering  recollections  that  I  look 
back  on  those  distant  days ;  and  chiefly  I  have 
suffered  m3rself  to  give  way  before  the  impulse 
that  haunts  me,  of  reverting  to  those  bitter, 
bitter  thoughts,  in  order  to  notice  one  singular 
waywardness  or  caprice  (as  it  might  seem)  in- 
cident to  the  situation,  which,  X  doubt  not, 
besieges  many  more  people  than  myself:  it  is, 
that  I  find  a  more  poignant  suffering,  a  pang 
more  searching,  in  going  back,  not  to  those  en- 
joyments themselves,  and  the  days  when  they 
were  within  my  power,  but  to  times  anterior, 
when  as  yet  they  did  not  exist ;  nay,  when  some 
who  were  chiefly  concerned  in  them  as  parties, 
had  not  even  been  born.  No  night,  I  might  almost 
say,  of  my  whole  life,  remains  so  profoundly, 
painfully,  and  pathetically  imprinted  upon  my 
remembrance,  as  this  very  one,  on  which  I 
tried,  prelusively,  as  it  were,  that  same  road  in 
solitude,  and  lulled  by  the  sweet  carolings  of 
the  postillion,  which,  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  and  through  a  period  of  more  than  equal 
duration,  it  was  destined  that  I  should  so  often 
traverse  in  circumstances  of  happiness  too  ra- 
diant, that  for  me  are  burned  out  for  ever. 
Coleridge  told  me  of  a  similar  case  that  had 
fallen  within  his  knowledge,  and  the  impassioned 
expression  which  the  feelings  belonging  to  it 
drew  from  a  servant  woman  at  Keswick :— -She 
had  nursed  some  boy,  either  of  his  or  of  Mr 
Southey's ;  the  boy  had  lived  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  family,  secluded  with  his  nurse  in  her 
cottage ;  she  was  doatingly  fond  of  him  ;  lived, 
in  short,  hy  him  as  well  as  for  him ;  and  nearly 
ten  years  of  her  life  had  been  exalted  into  one 
golden  dream  by  his  companionship.  At  length 
came  the  day  which  severed  the  connexion; 
and  she^  in  the  yguish  of  tho  separation^  be- 
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wailing  her  future  loneUnest^  and  knowing  too 
well  that  education  and  the  world,  if  it  left  him 
•ome  kind  remembrancef  of  her^  never  could 
restore  him  to  her  arms  the  same  fond  loving 
boy  that  felt  no  shame  in  surrendering  his  whole 
heart  to  caressing  and  being  caressed^  did  not 
revert  to  any  day  or  season  of  her  ten  years' 
happiness,  but  went  back  to  the  very  day  of  his 
arrival,  a  particular  Thursday,  and  to  an  hour 
when,  as  yet,  she  had  not  seen  him,  exclaiming— 

**  O  that  Thursday  !  O  that  it  could  come 
back !  that  Thursday  when  the  chaise-wheels 
were  ringing  in  the  streets  of  Keswick ;  when 
yet  I  had  not  seen  his  bonny  face ;  but  when  hi 
was  coming !" 

Ay,  reader,  all  this  may  sound  foolishness 
to  you,  that  perhaps  never  had  a  heartach,  or 
that  may  have  all  your  blessings  to  come.  But 
now  let  me  return  to  my  narrative  :•— After 
about  twelve  months'  interval,  and  therefore 
again  in  November,  but  November  of  the  year 
1808,  I  repeated  my  visit  to  Wordsworth,  and 
upon  a  longer  scale.  I  found  him  removed  from 
his  cottage  to  a  house  of  considerable  size, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  called 
Allan  Bank.  This  house  had  been  very  recently 
erected,  at  an  expense  of  about  £1500,  by  a 
gentleman  from  Liverpool,  a  merchant,  and  also 
a^lawyer  in  some  department  or  other.  It  was 
not  yet  completely  finished;  and  an  odd  ac- 
cident was  reported  to  me  as  having  befallen  it 
in  its  earliest  stage.  The  walls  had  been 
finished,  and  this  event  was  to  be  celebrated  at 
the  village  inn  with  an  ovation,  previously  to 
the  triumph  that  would  follow  on  the  roof- 
raising.  The  workmen  had  all  housed  them- 
selves at  the  Red  Lion,  and  were  beginning 
their  carouse,  when  up  rode  a  traveller,  who 
brought  them  the  unseasonable  news,  that, 
whilst  riding  along  the  vale,  he  had  beheld  the 
downfall  of  the  whole  building.  Out  th^  men 
rushed,  hoping  that  this  might  be  a  hoax ;  but 
too  surely  they  found  his  report  true,  and  their 
own  festival  premature.  A  little  malice  mingled 


unavoidably  with  the  laughter  of  the  Dalesmen; 
for  it  happened  that  the  Liverpool  gentleman 
had  offered  a  sort  of  insult  to  the  native  artistsi, 
by  bringing  down  both  masons  and  carpenters 
from  his  own  town:  an  unwise  plan,  for  they 
were  necessarily  nnacquainted  with  many  points 
of  local  skill ;  and  it  was  to  some  ignorance  in 
their  mode  of  laying  the  stones  that  the  accident 
was  due.  The  house  had  one  or  two  capital 
defects — it  was  cold,  damp,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, incurably  smoky.  Upon  this  latter  defect, 
by  the  way,  Wordsworth  founded  a  claim^  not 
for  diminution  of  rent,  but  absolutely  for  entire 
immunity  from  any  rent  at  alL  It  was  tmly 
comical  to  hear  him  argue  the  point  with  the 
Liverpool  proprietor,  Mr  C.  He  went  on  di- 
lating on  the  hardship  of  living  in  such  a  boose; 
of  the  injury,  or  suffering  at  least,  sustained  by 
the  eyes ;  until,  at  last,  he  had  drawn  a  picture 
of  himself  as  a  very  ill-used  man ;  and  I  seriously 
expected  to  hear  him  sum  up  by  demanding  a 
round  sum  for  damages.  Mr  C.  was  a  very  good- 
natured  man,  calm,  and  gentlemanlike  in  his 
manners.  He  had  also  a  considerable  respect 
for  Wordsworth,  derived,  it  may  be  supposed, 
not  from  his  writings,  but  from  the  authority 
(which  many  more  besides  him  could  not  resist) 
of  his  conversation.  However,  he  looked  grave 
and  perplexed.  Nor  do  I  know  how  the  matter 
ended ;  but  I  mention  it  as  an  illustration  of 
Wordsworth's  keen  spirit  of  business.  Whilst 
foolish  people  supposed  him  a  mere  honeyed 
sentimentalist,  speaking  only  in  zephjrrs  and 
bucolics,  he  was  in  fact  a  somewhat  hard  pursuer 
of  whtt  he  thought  fair  advantages. 

In  the  February  which  followed,  I  left  Allan 
Bank ;  but  upon  Miss  Wordsworth's  happening 
to  volunteer  the  task  of  furnishing  for  my  use 
the  cottage  so  recently  occupied  by  her  brother's 
family,  1  took  it  upon  a  seven  years'  lease.  And 
thus  it  happened — this  I  mean  was  the  mode  of 
it,  (for,  at  any  rate,  I  should  have  settled  some- 
where in  the  country,)  that  I  became  a  resident 
in  Grasmere. 


ARTISANS'  OUT-DOOR  HYMN 
BY  EBENEZER  ELLIOTT. 


When  Stuart  reigned,  God^a  people  fled, 
Chaied  like  the  helpless  hunted  hare; 

But,  kneelinf  on  the  mounuin*s  head, 
There  sought  the  Lord,  and  found  him  tbtre. 

Lord  I  we  too  lufler ;  we  too  pray 
That  thou  wilt  guide  our  steps  aright ; 

And  bless  this  day — tir*d  Labour's  day — 
And  fill  our  souls  with  heavenly  light. 

For  foiling  bread,  six  days  in  seren 

We  till  the  black  town's  dust  and  gloom ; 
But  here  we  drink  the  breath  of  heaven, 

And  here  to  pray  the  poor  have  room. 
The  stetely  temple,  built  with  hands, 

Throws  wide  its  doors  to  pomp  and  pride ; 
But  in  the  porch  their  beadle  stands, 

And  thrusts  the  child  of  toil  aside. 
Therefore  we  seek  the  daisied  plain, 

Or  climb  thy  hills  to  touch  thy  feet ; 
Thwe,  ftar  frsm  iplfiidonr's  heartless  fiuie, 

Thy  weary  boos  and  daugh^  meet. 


Is  it  a  crime  to  tell  thee  here^ 
That  here  the  sorely-tried  are  met ; 

To  seek  thy  face,  and  find  thee  near ; 
And  on  thy  rock  our  feet  to  set  ? 

Where,  wheeling  wide,  the  plover  flies ; 

Where  sings  the  woodlark  on  the  trecw 
Beneath  the  dlenct  of  thy  skies. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  worship  thee  ? 

We  waited  long,  and  sought  ihee^  Lord, 
Content  to  toil,  but  not  to  pine; 

And  with  the  weapons  of  thy  Word 
Alone  assaird  our  foes  and  thine. 

Thy  truth  and  thee  we  bade  them  fear  : 
They  spurn  thy  troth,  and  mock  our 

Thy  counsels,  Lord,  they  will  not  hear^ 
And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own.* 


*  See  Rebeooali  Hymn  in**  Issnhos;.^ 
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BY  TOBY  ALLSPY. 


NO.  I.— THE  CABINET  MINISTRESS. 


A  POPULAit  periodical^  of  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  elsewhere,*  and  a  novelist 
whose  works  we  have  also  found  occasion  to 
consider,  have  recently  attempted  the  delinea- 
tion of  a  character  common  to  all  civilized  ages 
and  countries,  and  differing  in  each — the  Cabinet 
Minister;  and  if  their  sketches  are  good  for 
anything,  there  is  certainly  as  much  differ- 
ence to  be  quoted  between  the  Wolseys,  Bur- 
leighs,  Walpoles,  Chathams  of  other  times, 
and  their  successors  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, as  between  Sully,  Richelieu,  and  Monsieur 
Thiers. 

But  there  is  one  portion  of  the  Cabinet  Minis, 
ter — i,e,,  his  better-half — that  still  remains 
to  be  delineated ;  an  anomalous  individual,  to 
whom  the  nation  supplies  '^  a  local  habitation," 
and  for  whom  henceforward  we  shall  supply  ^'  a 
name."  Since  there  is  no  more  reason  why 
*'  Ambassador"  should  have  its  feminine  in  the 
vernacular  than  *'  Minister,"  we  propose  hence- 
forward to  follow  the  example  of  the  Germans, 
in  whose  provincial  towns  you  may  hear  an- 
nounced, "  Mrs  Deputy  Sub-Inspectress  of  the 
Royal  and  Imperial  Mines  and  Forests;"  or  "  Mrs 
Upper  Land-Stewardess  of  the  Parochial  District 
of  so-and-so." 

The  Cabinet  Ministress  is,  in  our  opinion,  an 
ill-used  person,  considering  the  large  portion  of 
the  business  of  the  State  gratuitously  harnessed 
upon  her  fair  shoulders.  The  Cabinet  Minis, 
tress  is,  in  fact,  the  great  unpaid — aana  salary, 
sang  perquisites,  sans  patronage,  sans  every- 
thing — yet  expected  to  be  the  obedient  humble 
servant  of  the  throne  and  the  public  every  hour 
of  the  day — every  day  in  the  year,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  six  the  morning  fol- 
lowing— from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st 
of  December.  The  Cabinet  Ministress  has  no 
quarter,  and  no  quarter-day.  She  works  like  a 
slave  ;  and,  if  refractory,  is  reminded,  like  other 
slaves,  that  the  hour  of  emancipation  will  be  the 
hour  of  her  ruin ;  that  it  is  Lombard  Street  to 
a  China  orange— that  she  must  either  be  the 
Cabinet  Ministress  and  a  drudge,  or  plain  Lady 
Titmouse  and  a  nothing. 

We  might  have  hesitated  to  draw  public  at- 
tention towards  a  character  apparently  of  a  pri. 
vate  nature,  were  it  not  that  our  present  Premier 
and  his  predecessor  are  widowers.  No  person- 
ality can  be  imputed.  The  kind-hearted  being 
who  should  be  now  enjoying  the  honours  and 
exercising  the  labours  of  Premiereship  is  at  rest. 
''  After  life's  fitful  fever  she  sleeps  well  ;**  and 
the  female  history  of  Downing  Street,  for  once, 
presents  a  blank.     The  interregnum  is,  at  least. 


VO.  LXXII. 


*  <<  Heads  of  tht  People.'' 

-TSt.  VI. 


favourable  to  the  delineation  of  this  unnatural 
taskwork. 

"  Orief  and  pain, 
That  hat  been,  and  may  be  again/' 

In  the  first  place,  the  Cabinet  Ministress  has 
to  endure,  by  ricochet,  all  the  ill-humour  of  the 
throne.  Whenever  the  Premier  has  shewn  him*- 
self  stubborn  with  the  King,  his  master,  concern- 
ing a  new  war,  new  tax,  new  favourite,  new  anti- 
pathy-—concerning  secret  supplies  or  public  ani- 
mosities— suggested  by  the  voice  of  royalty, 
(not  the  less  absolute  for  being  still  and  small,) 
the  queen-consort  thinks  it  necessary  to  mark 
her  resentment  to  the  Premiere.  It  is  amazing 
in  how  many  modes  this  may  be  effected !  The 
French  have  taught  us  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  ways  to  dress  eggs.  The  number  of  fashions 
in  which  sovereignty  can  trick  up  its  displeasures 
is  more  than  double !  It  speaks  volmnes  in  a 
single  glance,  and  libraries  in  a  curtsy  ;  or,  by 
omitting  either,  can  *'  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,"  as 
ruthlessly  as  Lear.  When  the  Cabinet  Minis, 
tress  makes  her  appearance  at  Court,  to  perform 
her  official  ko-too,  the  aspect  of  royalty  is 
watched  by  all  present,  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
perature of  her  welcome ;  and,  according  as  that 
august  countenance  freezes  or  thaws,  those  of 
the  titled  mob  are  bright  or  sinister.  The  sta- 
bility of  the  administration  is  opined  upon,  ac- 
cording to  the  indications  of  the  barometer  of 
that  variable  atmosphere,  the  breath  of  kings. 
The  Cabinet  Ministress  is  invited  to  share  the 
bread  and  salt  of  the  royal  table ;  and  those  who 
know  not  what  duplicity  is  in  Courts,  predict 
that  all  must  be  safe :  or  she  is  coldly  looked 
upon ;  and  not  a  civil  syllable  is  uttered  of  in- 
quiry after  her  sick  children  or  gouty  father  ; 
and  people  go  and  sell  out  of  the  stocks,  not 
dreaming  how  many  masks  are  assumed  to  lead 
astray  the  surmises  of  political  antagonism. 

Another  of  the  peines  fortes  et  dures  sustained 
by  Cabinet  Ministresses,  is  that  of  doing  the 
honours  of  the  country  to  illustrious  foreigners, 
not  quite  grand  enough  to  be  inmates  of  the 
palace,  and  too  grand  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
commonality.  These  great  unknowns,  usually 
speaking  no  language  but  their  own,  must  be 
chaperoned  to  St  Paul's,  the  Abbey,  the  Tower^ 
like  other  country  cousins;  they  must  be  escorted 
to  the  opera,  accompanied  to  Almacks,  presented 
at  Court.  No  matter  whether  the  august  visiter, 
flung  with  other  burthens  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  be  the  Duchess  of  Hesse 
Sch  weinburg  Pigstyhausen,  or  Qnam  Sham  H  ebles 
Fudgeroo,  Princess  Royal  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands. Lady  Downing  Street  must  take  care 
that  her  Royal  or  Serene  Highness's  Sauerkraut, 
or  Sandwich  of  raw  veal,  is  suitably  adjusted  ; 
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that  her  Royal  or  Serene  Highness's  Court  plume, 
or  jacket  of  peacock's  feathers^  come  home 
in  due  time  from  the  phimasier ;  and  should 
her  Royal  or  Serene  Highness  be  summoned  to 
Bow  Street,  for  fustigating  her  maids  of  honour^ 
or  carbonadoing  a  child  for  luncheon,  the  Ca- 
binet Ministress  is  required  to  explain  to  her 
that  she  is  in  the  wrong  box,  and  that  nothing 
enormous  can  be  done  in  England  without  **  an 
order  from  the  magistrates." 

The  Cabinet  Ministress  must  possess  a  half- 
horse,  half-alligator  constitution.  She  must  be 
untirable  as  the  pen  of  Mr  Historiographer 
James— elastic  as  the  conscience  of  Lord  Some- 
body, who  shall  be  nameless.  She  must  be  ready 
to  rattle  in  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  to 
Windsor — hail,  rain,  or  shine— whether  on  the 
6¥e  of  her  confinement,  or  just  recovering  from 
the  same^whenever  honoured  with  a  summons 
to  eat  a  slice  of  the  royal  mutton,  or  take  up  a 
stitch  in  the  royal  chain-stitch.  She  must  be 
insensible  to  the  perils  and  dangers  of  damp 
beds  or  smokey  chimneys^  when  following  the 
Court ;  and,  should  the  Pavilion  be  the  favourite 
toy  of  the  reign,  must  on  no  account  find  the 
•earchinff  air  of  Brighton  too  keen  for  her.  Its 
rough  visiting,  like  that  of  custom-house  officers 
on  landing  from  France,  is  a  sacrifice  due  to  the 
interests  of  Government. 

Her  appetite  must  be  as  untirable  as  her 
limbs.  However  squeamish  by  nature,  she  must 
be  ready  to  swallow  turtle  and  venison  ^  discre- 
tion, whenever  invited  to  figure  at  public  din. 
Bers.  "  The  Cabinet  Ministers  and  their  ladies" 
are  required  to  be  in  readiness  whenever  the 
city  of  London  feasts  the  city  of  Westminster^ 
cramming  its  aldermen  and  custards  down  the 
throats  of  the  dainty  dames  of  May  Fair.  Where- 
ever  new  bridges,  railroads,  or  docks  are  opened 
to  the  public,  hundred.and. twenty  gun  ships 
launched,  statues  inaugurated,  or  other  grand  na- 
tional events  solemnised  with  eating  and  drinking, 
the  Cabinet  Ministress  must  hob  and  nob  with  the 
local  authorities,  in  order  to  have  it  supposed  by 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  Government  has  had 
a  finger  in  the  pie.  If  a  tall  showy  woman, 
doing  honour  to  her  vocation,  ten  to  one  but  the 
Cabinet  Ministress  will  be  asked  to  lay  the  first 
•tone  of  a  church,  bridge^  arch,  college,  lunatic 
asylum,  or  other  national  monument^or  to 
ehristen  the  ship  with  a  bottle  of  pale  sherry — 
or  to  hazard  her  life  by  being  the  first  to  skim 
along  the  new  railroad,  or  by  supporting,  for  three 
consecutive  hours,  the  weighty  politeness  of  the 
Lord  Mayor.  But  all  this  she  must  endure  with 
fmiling  amenity.  Whatever  solemnities  may 
take  place  during  her  husband's  administration 
«— whether  the  thermometer  be  three  degrees 
below  freezing  point,  or  at  ninety-two  degrees  in 
the  shade — she  must  be  able  to  stand  half-a- 
dozen  hours  on  a  chilly  pavement  without  a 
sneeze,  or  in  the  broiling  sunshine  without  faint- 
ing or  a  coup  de  €oleU.  A  parasol,  fleecy  hosiery^ 
and  the  inborn  strength  of  a  Cabinet  Ministress, 
will  get  her  through  her  miseries.  A  bilious 
f9rtf,  caught  at  the  Mansion  House^  would  be 


an  insult  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city  of 
London ;  and  were  she  to  complain  of  a  fit  of  the 
rheumatism  as  the  result  of  some  royal  funeral, 
or  banquet  in  a  barge,  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment might,  perhaps,  be  called  to  her  delin- 
quency by  some  factious  Opposition  Member. 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  festivals  of  the  home 
department  poor  Lady  Downing  Street  is  re- 
quired to  do  justice.  Besides  eating  slices  of 
a  raw  baron  of  beef  in  the  Egyptian  Hall^  or  an 
unctuous  matelotte  of  eels,  that  look  like  seg- 
ments of  a  boa  constrictor,  swanhopping  at  eel- 
pie  island,  the  Cabinet  Ministress  is  expected  to 
assist  in  the  celebration  of  all  the  birthdays  of  all 
the  sovereigns  in  Europe — from  the  youthfol 
Queen  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  undying  one,  the 
veteran  King  of  Sweden.  She  must  not  only 
have  the  almanac  of  Saxe  Gotha  at  her  fingers' 
ends,  but  be  prepared  to  munch  her  way  through 
it,  as  a  promising  child  eats  through  its  ginger- 
bread alphabet.  She  must  imbibe  furlongs  of 
maccaroni  with  the  Ambassador  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  the  19th  of  January ;  and  swallow  six 
ounces  of  caviar  without  wincing,  with  their 
Muscovite  Excellencies  on  the  6th  of  July;  nay, 
now  that  all  Mussulman  prejudices  are  abolished, 
it  is  probable  that  she  may  hereafter  have  to 
pull  a  pillau  to  pieces  with  her  fingers  at  the 
Ottoman  Embassy,  or  sup  on  ''treacle,  green 
figs,  and  garlic"  with  the  representative  of  the 
Nawaub  of  Oude.  All  this  is  very  well,  (I.e.,  if 
it  do  not  make  her  very  ill,)  for  these  are  duties 
of  routine  common  to  her  predecessors,  destined 
to  her  successors,  and  to  be  learned  by  question- 
ing the  very  stones  of  the  pavement  of  Downing 
Street.  The  grand  difficulty  of  her  vocation 
consists  in  a  case  of  cfmergency,  such  as  when 
the  wife  of  the  abdicated  editor  of  the  Comet  or 
Times,  or  some  other  "  leading  journal  which 
has  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  Government,"  is  to 
be  presented  at  Court,  and  the  Cabinet  Minia. 
tresses  begin  to  shift  the  disagreeable  duty  from 
one  to  another :  or  when  there  is  a  split  in  the 
Royal  Family,  and  those  favoured  by  the  King 
are  expected  to  be  ungracious  to  the  Queen ;  or 
those  petted  by  the  Queen  are  required  to  be 
disrespectful  towards  some  other  member  of  tho 
Royal  Family.  Nothing  so  difficult  to  hit  aa  tho 
exact  medium  due  to  the  exigencies  of  royal 
taskmasters  or  mistresses.  There  must  not  be  a 
scruple  too  much  of  bitterness  or  of  oonscieneo^ 
lest  party  newspapers  take  up  the  defence  of  the 
injured  party.  If  the  Sovereign  turn  his  or  her 
back  upon  any  individuals,  the  Cabinet  Minister 
or  Ministress  may  just  glance  at  them  over  one 
shoulder.  If  the  Sovereign  refuse  them  an  audi* 
ence,  the  Cabinet  Minister  or  Ministress  must 
receive  them  standing.  But  if  the  Sovereign 
expressly  direct  that  their  memorials,  letters, 
or  other  molestations,  be  left  unanswered^  tbe 
Cabinet  Minister  or  Ministress  may  ignore  their 
existence  altogether  for  the  rest  of  their  natural 
lives. 

All  this  (and  a  great  deal  more,  which  wa  pur* 
pose  to  concentrate^  at  some  future  ttne>  in  a 
little  volum^j  oalltd  tht  ^Manuid  of  Cabinet 
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Ministers,"  to  be  bound  in  green  tabbf ,  with  gilt 
edges,  as  a  companion  to  '^  Bob  Short  on  Whist/' 
and  other  popular  Vade-Mecums)  is  duly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  Cabinet  Ministress, 
from  the  moment  her  husband  takes  office.  She 
is  taught  her  lesson  as  a  bullfinch  is  taught  to 
pipe ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the 
occasional  breaking  forth  of  her  natural  notes, 
when  her  little  official  song  escapes  her  memory ; 
or  the  skill  with  which  she  falls  back  again  into 
"  Marlbrook,"  or  the  "  Duke  of  York's  March," 
when  she  finds  herself  growing  too  natural.  Her 
voice  has  a  tone  in  talking  about  Ireland,  the 
Corn.Laws,  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  and  other 
deHeate  questions,  which  could  only  have  been 
instilled  by  a  bird  fancier. 

Cabinet  Ministresses,  like  captains,  are  casual 
things.  The  virulence  of  certain  Tory  count- 
esses, whenever  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  tongue,  is  a  proof  how  irritating  are  the 
effects  of  a  fall  from  their  high  official  estate, 
which,  like  other  perils,  leaves  them,  if  not  with 
broken  bones,  at  least  floundering  in  the  mud. 
We  all  know  what  a  foolish.looking  thing  was 
the  gilt  grasshopper— to  which  we  had  looked 
up  with  reverence  so  long  as  it  glittered  at 
the  top  of  the  Royal  Exchange — when,  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  earth,  it  lay,  with  other 
rubbish,  in  a  tinman's  yard.  So  is  it  with  the 
Cabinet  Ministresses  who,  during  the  ascendancy 
of  their  party^  were  painted  by  the  presidents 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  engraved  by  Doo  or 
Cousins ;  made  frontispieces  to  annuals ;  sung 
by  the  Countess  of  Blessington,  or  some  other 
equally  fashionable  laureate ;  and  humbly  im- 
plored to  give  their  names  and  subscriptions 
to  all  the  new  works,  all  the  new  charities,  all 
the  new  institutions ;  to  patronize  charity  balls 
or  breakfasts  in  favour  of  asylums  for  every 
disease  having  a  bustling  Esculapius  to  main- 
tain its  importance  and  be  maintained  by  it  in 
return;  to  attest  the  virtues  of  the  American 
soothing  syrup,  and  of  the  interesting  object  of 
"  a  case  of  extreme  distress,"  at  the  risk  of 
having  a  vote  of  censure  passed  upon  their  cre- 
dulity by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
Mendicity  Society.  After  enjoying  all  this  oner- 
ous popularity — after  being  invited  for  the  holi- 
days to  the  best  villas,  and  made  to  sink  under  a 
weight  of  tokens  of  fashionable  regard — the 
wresting  the  seals  of  office  from  the  hands  of 
their  lords  and  masters,  (or  slaves,)  has  sealed 
their  destiny.  They  have  become  nothing,  and  ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit.  People  who  used  to  besiege 
their  doors  with  visits,  send  cards  of  condolence 
by  their  footmen;  and,  the  following  season, 
forget  to  send  them  at  all.  If  they  hare  for- 
merly figured  as  beauties,  the  fickle  voice  of 
fashion  now  proclaims  that  they  are  "  pretty, 
certainly,  but  silly  and  vacant  looking  ;"  or  if, 
when  in  office,  applauded  as  wits,  they  are  now 
discovered  to  be  '*  ugly  beyond  permission/'  or 


'^  peevish  as  a  sick  parrot."  From  the  day  of 
vacating  their  place  in  Downing  Street,  their 
feet  and  hands  grow  larfi:e,  their  eyes  and  un- 
derstandings small ;  and,  both  figuratively  and 
materially,  they  lose  a  cubit  of  their  stature. 

And  of  all  these  miseries,  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
tress  is  kept  in  hourly  apprehension  by  the 
threats  of  the  opposition  journals,  and  the  utter 
dependance  of  her  spouse  upon  the  breath  of 
kings  and  buffetings  of  Parliament.  Like  the 
senior  captain  of  a  marching  regiment,  she  lives 
only  in  the  hope  of  '^  getting  the  majority." 
At  the  political  rubber  she  remembers  only  the 
cards  that  are  out,  and  trembles  for  the  odd 
trick  which  is  to  secure  her  game.  To  her,  life 
is  a  speculation.  There  are  always  odds  for  or 
against  her  being  something  or  nothing  that 
day  six  months  ;  and,  as  a  Cabinet  Ministreti  is 
sure  to  have  a  host  of  indigent  nephews  or 
cousins  to  provide  for,  she  grows  feverishly 
anxious  concerning  divisions  and  adjournments  ; 
and,  after  a  year  or  two's  administration,  makes 
a  pet  of  the  whipper-in,  and  troubles  the  under 
secretary  for  his  opinions  and  prognostications 
almost  as  often  as  for  his  franks.  While  pro. 
testing  that  she  Is  sick  to  death  of  the,  cares  of 
place,  and  that  all  she  wants  is  to  get  down  to 
her  country  seat,  instead  of  being  fogged  into  an 
ague  in  London  in  the  month  of  November, 
(when  nothing  is  open  in  town  but  the  patent 
theatre^  and  the  catacombs  of  the  national  ceme- 
tery,) she  is  In  fact  trembling  lest  she  should 
have  to  pack  her  traps  and  be  off.  If  turned 
out,  she  knows  that,  like  other  ejected  animals, 
she  shall  receive  a  kick  from  every  one  at  part- 
ing ;  or,  if  required  to  bid  '^  farewell,  a  long 
farewell  to  all  her  greatness,"  by  the  demise  of 
her  right  honourable  lord,  she  feels  that  she 
shall  be  required  to  eat  thrice  as  much  diet 
as  other  dowagers ;  that  the  country  will  always 
be  flinging  in  her  teeth  the  pension  which  is 
to  enable  her  to  put  something  between  them  ; 
and  should  she  incline  to  second  wedlock,  let 
her  remember  the  abuse  heaped  on  Mrs  Perceval, 
and  tremble.  Even  though  knocked  off  her 
pedestal,  she  must  evermore  deport  herself  as 
if  still  figuring  thereon. 

Such  are  the  destinies  of  the  Cabinet  Minis- 
tress.  Ladies!  are  you  tempted?  The  Trea. 
sury — the  Foreign  Office — the  Colonies — are  all 
vacant.  Who  bids  ?  A  royal  marriage,  and  a 
second  coronation,  may  be  at  hand.  Think  of  the 
precedence  awaiting  you.  Who  knows  but  one 
of  you,  if  allowed  to  reach  the  footstool  of  the 
throne,  may  be  destined  to  become  a  Duchess 
Sarah  ?  At  all  events,  it  will  smooth  down  a 
thousand  difficulties,  and  silence  a  million  of 
impertinent  cavillings,  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  our  instances  should  be  the  means  of 
supplying  the  missing  moiety  to  one  or  other  of 
our  Cabinet  Ministers. 
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The  Dramng-Room  Scrap  Book, 
With  how  many  mingling  feelinp  of  moorofol  re- 
gret and  rekindling  interest  will  the  new  rolnme  be 
opened,  of  a  work  identified  with  the  name  of  L.  E.  L., 
and  which  lo  decidedly  bean  the  characterittici  of  her 
geniof  and  its  remarkable  idiotyncraaiea.  Year  after 
year,  we  have  in  iti  pages  noted  her  ever  onward  coune ; 
marked  the  gradual  softening  of  the  brilliant  braynra 
singer  into  one  whose  finest  tones  were  naturally  at. 
tuned  to  the  •<  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.**  Miss 
Landon,  we  renture  to  think,  was  only  beginning  to 
sound  the  unsuspected  depths  of  her  own  heart,  and  to 
profit  largely  by  the  silent  discipline  of  time  and  drcnm- 
stance  on  an  intellect  like  her*s.  Her  spirit  was  soar- 
ing abore  the  noxioiu  atmosphere  in  which  her  powers 
had  originally  been  developed.  Prom  the  growing 
change,  the  gradual  ripening  and  mellowing  of  thought, 
and  the  accumulations  of  real  experience,  we  were  in- 
dulging the  fond  hope,  that  her  future  literary  achiere- 
ments  were  far  to  surpass,  in  rigour  and  solidity,  what- 
ever she  had  accomplished ;  nor  to  fall  short  in  brilliancy 
of  her  early  eflbrts.  Her  tone  was  becoming  more  na- 
tural and  healthy,  and  not  less  passionate ;  she  was 
outgrowing  the  pernicious  infinences  which  had  beset 
her  path  in  young  authorship,  and  was  beginning  to 
be  herself.    These  dreams  are  for  ever  at  an  end. 

A  successor  has  been  found  to  Miss  Landon  in  Mrs 
Howitt,  who,  without  her  gorgeous  foncy,  romantic  en- 
thusiasm, and  passionate  vehemence,  possesses  poetical 
powers  exquisite  in  their  kind,  and  which,  as  soon  as  she 
has  fairly  entered  upon  her  duties,  cannot  foil  to  be  ap- 
preciated. The  sweet  liquid  trUl  oif  the  linnet  is  quite  ai 
delightful,  to  healthy  natural  taste,  as  the  brilliant  song 
of  the  nightingale.  Mrs  Howitt  enters  upon  her  office 
in  a  spirit  of  anxious  deprecation^  which  damps  and  re- 
presses her  real  powers.  Her  strains  have  hitherto  gene- 
rally been  pitched  for  the  cottage  hearth,  and  the  snug 
and  affectionate  parlour  fireside  circle ;  and  there  she  shone 
without  a  rivaL  She  must  now  take  courage,  nor  stumble 
at  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room,  where  she  has 
only  to  enter  to  be  quite  at  home,— if  it  be  a  drawing, 
room  worthy  of  her  presence  and  her  abilities.  In  imi- 
tating, or  even  emulating  L.  £.  L.,  she  would  only,  in  all 
probability,  lose  herself;  and  she  has  her  own  part  to  sus- 
tain, and  powers  quite  equal  to  the  attempt.  In  her  care,  the 
"  Scrap-Book"  must  be  a  work  widely  different  from  what 
it  has  been,  but  one  certainlynot  less  worthy  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  maidhood  and  matronage  of  England. 

The  volume  for  1840  is  still  enriched  by  the  contri- 
butions of  Miss  Landon;  by  pieces  either  left  with  the  pub- 
lishers, or  transmitted  to  them  from  Cape  Coast  Castle. 
Mrs  Howitt  values  these  fragments  highly  ;  but,  with  all 
our  aptitude  to  admire,  we  must  regard  the  new  poems 
rather  as  additions  to  the  prodigious  number  of  L.  E.  L.'s 
verses,  than  as  fresh  proofs  of  her  genius  and  of  tha^ 
onward  progress  which  we  have  marked  in  her  per- 
formances for  several  previous  years.  We  have  now  to 
select  a  few  specimens  of  the  work  in  its  old  and  in  iu 
new  management.  To  a  sweet  and  natural,  and  exqui- 
sitely finished  print  of  the  G4p^  Mother,  Mrs  Howitt 
has  appended  the  following  pretty  little  song:^ 

The  merry  miller's  rosy  dame 
Hath  not  a  wish  her  heart  to  tame; 


The  baron*s  lady,  young  and  foir, 
Hath  gold  to  spend  and  gold  to  wtsai 
The  Quren  of  England,  richer  still. 
Hath  all  the  world  to  do  her  will ! 

But  Englaod*s  Queen,  with  all  her  state, 
Nor  haron*s  wife,  nor  miller's  mate, 
With  all  their  wealth,  are  blest  as  we, 
Within  the  tent,  beneath  the  tree ; 
As  thou  and  I,  my  bright-eyed  dove^ 
And  he,  the  fother,  whom  we  love  ! 

Verses  on  a  bold  and  fine  portrait  of  Cromwell,  and 
others  on  a  beautiful  architectural  view  in  the  town  of 
Newcastle,  are  those  most  characteristic  of  Mrs  Howitt's 
sober  and  earnest  cast  of  thought  and  conaidemt*  feel- 
ings. Among  the  i cflections  suggested  to  her  benovoknt 
mind  by  a  city  street  are  these : — 

I  see,  within  the  city  street, 

Life*s  most  severe  estates  : 
The  gorgeous  domes  of  palaces; 

The  prison's  doleful  grates; 
The  hearths  by  household  virtues  bleit ; 
The  dens  that  are  the  serpent's  neat. 

I  see  the  rich  man,  proudly  fod 

And  richly  clothed,  pass  by ; 
I  see  the  shivering  liomeless  wretch 

With  hunger  in  his  eye ; 
For  life's  severest  contrasu  meet 
For  ever  in  the  city  street  ^ 

Miss  Landon's  longest  poem  is  upon  WestaU*s  por- 
trait  of  Byron  at  Newstead  Abbey,  and  the  next  on  the 
portrait  of  Clarkson ;  which  prints  are  among  the  most 
attractive  of  the  portraits — not  so  much  from  their  artist- 
ical  superiority,  as  the  character  and  fome  of  the  ori- 
ginals. Our  brief  specimen  shall,  however,  be  from  what 
we  may  call  the  rational  anti-Catholicism  of  L.  E.  L. 
The  verses  illiutrate  a  charming  riew  of  the-  ahiine  and 
grotto  of  St  Rosalia,  near  Palermo  u- 


Her's  must  have  been  a  lifo  of  dreamsi. 

Exalted  and  sustained 
By  that  enthusiastic  foith 

Which  such  a  victory  gained. 
Yet  hold  I  not  such  sacrifice 

Is  for  the  Christian's  creed ; 
I  question  of  its  happiness^ 

I  question  of  its  need. 

God  never  made  a  world  so  foir. 

To  leave  that  world  a  void ; 
Nor  scattered  blessings  o'er  our  path, 

Unless  to  be  enjoyed. 
Look  round,  the  vales  are  sweet  with  ft 

The  woods  are  sweet  with  song ; 
The  soul,  uplifted  with  their  joy. 

Says  such  joy  is  not  wrong. 

Divine  its  origin-^  irine 

The  faith  it  keeps  alive; 
Not  with  the  beautiful  and  tme 

Should  human  nature  strive. 
Each  fine  sense,  gifted  with  deligH 

Was  to  the  spirit  given, 
That,  conscious  of  a  better  state^ 

It  might  believe  in  heaven. 

Too  much  this  weary  world  of  ouxa 

Hath  fallen  since  the  foil ; 
And  low  desires,  and  care,  vuk  erianey 

Hold  empire  over  all ; 
Yet  not  the  less  it  is  our  part 

To  do  the  best  we  can;  * 

A  better  foith,  a  better  fote, 

Man  yet  may  work  for  naik 
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Into  how  many  gracefal  forms  Bas  MIm  Landon  cast 
the    landing    thoughta   which  pervade  these  lines    on 
Bjron^B  portrait  ? 

•  •••••• 

The  yoathfiil  poet  t  here  his  mind 

Was  in  its  boyhood  nurst ; 
All  that  impatient  sonl  enshrined 
Was  here  developed  fint. 
What  feelings  and  what  thoughts  have  grown 
Amid  those  doistera  deep  and  lone  ? 

Life*s  b«flt  and  yet  its  worst; 
For  fiery  elements  arc  they 
That  mould  and  make  such  dangerous  clay. 

•  • 

Such  minds  are  like  the  heated  earth 

Of  southern  soils  and  skies : 
Care  calls  not  to  laborious  birth 

The  lavish  wealth  that  lies 
Close  to  the  surface ;  some  bright  flower 

And  inward  wonders  rise  ; 
A  thousand  colours  glitter  round ; 
The  golden  harvest  lighu  the  ground. 

Bnt,  not  the  less,  there  lurks  below 

The  lava*s  burning  wave ; 
The  red  rose  and  the  myrtle  grow 

Above  a  hidden  grave. 
The  life  within  earth^s  panting  veini 
Is  fire,  which  silently  remains 

In  each  volcanic  cave ; 
Fire  that  gives  loveliness  and  breath, 
But  giveth,  in  one  moment,  death. 

So  framed  is  such  a  mind ;  it  works 
With  dangerous  thoughts  and  things ; 

Beneath,  the  fiery  lava  lurks. 
But,  on  the  surface,  springs 

A  prodigality  of  bloom..* 

A  thousand  hues,  that  might  illume 
Bven  an  angel's  wings  1 

Thrice  beautiful  the  outward  show— i 

Still  the  volcano  is  below. 

It  is  the  curse  of  such  a  mind 
That  it  can  never  lest : 

Ever  its  wings  upon  the  wind 
In  some  pursuit  are  prest ; 

And  either  the  pursuit  is  vain, 

Or,  if  iu  object  it  attain. 
It  was  not  worth  the  quest ; 

Yet  from  the  chase  it  cannot  cease. 

And  fold  its  wings  and  be  at  peace. 
These,  though  powerful,  are  not  the  best  verses  of  L.  E. 
L.  ;  but  they  are  hallowed  as  the  last.  An  engraving  of  a 
beautifully  executed  portrait  of  Miss  Landon,  delicately 
painted  by  Maclise,  forms  the  appropriate  and  interesting 
frontispiece  to  this  volume  of  the  «*  Dra wing-Room 
Scrap  Book."  The  other  embellishments  are  numerous 
and  choice,  and  judiciously  varied.  Craep  Kate^  from 
a  painting  by  Jenkins,  is  a  gem  of  art ;  the  Rajah^t 
Daughtetf  by  StfphanoiT,  a  vision  of  Oriental  loveliness. 
One  of  the  portraits  is  that  of  Lord  Holland  ;  a  bland  and 
kindly-looking,  comfortable  old  gentleman.  It  was,  if 
we  remember  right,  not  customary  to  say  much  about 
the  portraits,  unless  they  were  those  of  very  eminent  or 
historical  personages ;  but  this  year  the  «  Scrap-Book** 
has  a  good  word  to  say  for  everybody.  Mrs  Howitt 
should  have  absolutely  rejected  the  dramatic  scene, 
entitled  The  ATrival^  and  told  us  something  about  those 
two  beautiful  sisters  herself,  that  would  have  been  worth 
listening  to.    This  illustration  is  <<  silly  sooth.*' 

Finden's  Dramatic  Tableaux  ;   or,  the  Iris  of 

Prose,  Poetry,  and  Art,  ^ 

How  enchanting  a  combination — Prose,  Poetry,  and 

Artl     Over  the  three  united  graces,  Miss  Mitford  pre- 

tides^  as  in  former  years,  imparting  to  tlie  Tabi,eaux 


whatever  is  most  'charming  and  characteristic  in  her 
peculiar  style  of  thought,  invention,  and  expression. 
One  is  glad  to  find  that  the  ennobling  geniiu  of  old  ro- 
mance— ^rudely  exorcised  from  the  three  volume  fictions 
of  the  day,  whose  elements  are  either  wild  and  extra- 
vagant passion,  or  the  stem  and  coarse  realities  of  vnl. 
gar  lifs^obtains  refuge  in  the  Annuals.  Hiss  Barrett 
is  once  more  the  tuneful  auxiliary  of  her  friend,  the 
Editor.  And  among  her  allies  of  the  nobler  sex,  as  they 
call  themselves,  are  Barry  Cornwall,  H.  Chorley,  and  R. 
H.  Home.  The  latter  contributes  a  slight  dramatic  sketch 
The  Death-Fetch,  imbued  with  poetry.  Miss  Mitford, 
however,  as  well  beseems  her,  plays  the  principal  part 
in  her  own  entertainment.  The  nature  of  her  five  prose 
tales  (each  biief,  though  graceful  and  felicitous)  may  bo 
divined  from  the  prints  they  illustrate.  The  £ing*s  Page 
is  a  pretty  picture,  illustrated  by  a  pretty  dramatic  in. 
cident,  the  personages  of  which  are  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  page  and  his  sister.  It  turns  upon  sisterly  affec- 
tion, though  a  little  incidental  true  love  gives  sest  to  the 
narrative.  The  Proud  Ladye — of  which  the  scene  is  also 
Germany,  though  in  the  olden  time— and  The  Hound* 
head*9  Daughter  are  both  love  stories ;  the  latter  the  gem 
of  the  volume.  Miss  Mitford  is  much  more  at  home  on 
the  wolds  and  among  the  villages  of  Kent,  Hampshire, 
and  Berkshire,  than  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  and 
so  her  Woodcutter  much  excels  The  Death  of  Luath, 
though  it  is  a  neatly-turned  clan  fragment.  A  great 
deal  of  the  poetry  of  the  Tableaux  is  legendary—a  style 
which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the  work.  Miss  Barrett^s 
supent^tnral  legend  of  the  Broum  Rotarie,  is  inferior  to 
her  beautiful  and  pathetic  poem  of  last  year,  but  still  a 
wildly  imaginative  performance.  Our  only  extract  must 
be  this  graceful  opening  of  Part  Third ;  as  it  is  difficult, 
within  moderate  bounds,  to  convey  any  idea  of  how 
pasnonate  love,  and  the  fear  of  death  tempted  Leonora  to 
the  deadly  sin  of  sorcery,  and  how  love  and  faith  finally 
redeemed  her  from  the  power  of  the  fiends : — 

<(  *Tis  a  mora  for  bridal.    The  merry  bride-bell 
Ringeth  clear  through  the  greenwood  that  skirts  the 

chapelle, 
And  the  priest  at  the  altar  awaiteth  the  bride. 
And  the  grave  young  sacristans  jest  slyly  aside. 

At  the  work  shall  be  doing ; 
When  down  through  the  wood  rides  that  fair  companies- 
The  youths  with  the  courtship,  the  maids  with  the  glee- 
Till  the  chapel-cross  opens  to  sight,  and  at  once 
All  the  maids  sigh  demurely,  and  think  for  the  nonce. 
So  endeih  the  wooing ! 

And  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  are  leading  the  way. 
With  his  hand  on  her  rein,  and  a  word  yet  to  say ; 
Her  dropped  lids  suggest  the  replyini^s  beneath. 
And  the  little  quick  smiles  come  and  go  with  her  breath, 

if  she  sigheth  oi  speaketh. 
And  the  tender  bride-motber  breaks  off  unaware 
From  an  Ave,  to  trow  that  her  daughter  is  fair; 
But  in  nearing  the  chapel,  and  glancing  before. 
She  seeth  her  Utile  son  stand  at  the  door; 

Is  it  play  that  he  secketh  ? 

Is  it  play  when  his  eyes  wander  innocent,  wild. 
Yet  sublimed  with  a  sadness  unfitting  a  child  : 
He  trembles  not,  weeps  not,  his  passion  is  done, 
And  meekly  he  kneeh  in  their  midst,  with  the  sun 

On  his  head  like  a  glory. 
"  O  merry  fair  maids  I  ye  are  many,"  he  cried ; 
<'  Bnt  in  fairness  and  vilencss  who  matcheth  the  bride? 
O  merry  brave  youths  !  ye  are  many,  but  whom 
For  courage  and  wo  can  ye  match  with  the  groom. 

As  ye  see  them  before  ye  ?" 

The  pure-minded  and  pious  child  is  aware  of  the  dark 
dealings  of  his  sifter  with  the  Fiend.  But  we  cannot  follow 
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the  Ugtndy  wUeh»  without  itt  poetical  dress,  were  com- 
pantirely  taae.  In  the  opening  poem,  The  Dream^  Mm 
Barrett,  as  many  ladiee  hare,  wittingly  or  onwittlngly, 
done  before  her,  chooses  to  mistake  a  Sleeping  Cupid— a 
Tery  palpable  boy-god— for  a  dreaming  child.  This  plate, 
which  fbrms  the  frontispiece  to  << The  Tableaux,*'  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  and  delicate,  and  also  gorgeous  in  those  acces- 
sary embellishments  which  this  year  give  a  new  feature  to 
the  prints.  These  are  a  series  of  smaller  groups,  which 
^<  illustrate  some  point  of  the  story** — according  to  Miss 
Hitfbrd — and  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  frame. work 
round  the  central  figures.  Those  who  see  <<Knight*s 
Illustrated  Shakspere,**  and  other  work*  of  the  same  na- 
ture,'will  be  already  familiar  with  the  plan.  The  execution 
of  those  dainty,  Ariel-like  groups  is  fanciful  and  delicate. 
The  designs  are  all  by  J.  Browne ;  and  if  somewhat  thea- 
trical in  character,  we  may  presume  the  artist  meant  it 
■0,  as  the  style  best  adapted  to  the  **  Tableaux,**  ^such 
groups  always  consisting  of  stRge-dressrd  or  masquerading 
flgnres.  Although  it  greatly  impairs  the  effect  of  Mr 
Kenyon*s  elegant  Terses,  not  to  present  them  with  Miss 
Mitford*s  ingenious  dramatic  introduction,  as  found  in 
the  tale  of  the  RoundkeatTt  Daughter,  we  venture  this 
poem  in  its  simple  state. 

TO  AK  MOJ.IAV  HARP. 

O  breezy  harp  !  that,  with  thy  fond  complaining. 

Hast  held  my  willing  ear  this  whole  night  long. 
Mourning,  as  one  might  deem,  yon  moon,  slow  waning, 

Sole  listener  oft  of  thy  melodious  song; 
Sweet  harp  I  if  hushed  awhile  thy  tuneful  sorrow, 

Which  may  not  Aow  unintermitted  still ; 
A  lover's  prayer  one  strain  less  sad  may  borrow,  # 

Of  all  thou  pourest  at  thine  own  sweet  will. 

Now,  when  her  forehead  in  that  pale  moon  gleaming — 

Yon  dark-tressed  maid  beneath  the  softening  hour, 
As  fain  to  lose  no  touch  of  thy  sad  streaming, 

Leans  to  the  night  from  forth  her  latticed  bower  ;  < 

And  the  low  whispering  air,  and  thy  lone  ditty, 

Around  her  heart  their  mingled  spells  have  woTe ; 
Kow  cease  those  notes  awhile  that  plain  for  pity, 

And  wake  thy  bolder  song,  and  ask  for  lovt. 

*'  The  Iris  of  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Art"  has  this  year 
changed  its  green  and  gold  livery,  for  one  of  richly  em- 
bossed  deep  blue  and  gold,  which  will  help  to  give  a 
pleasant  variety  to  the  appearance  of  those  modem  tulip- 
beds — drawing-room  tables. 

The  Oriental  Annual. 

Captain  Bacon,  who  last  year  gallantly  attumed  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  this  annual,  comes  forth  a 
second  time,  aided  by  Captain  Meadows  Taylor,  who  has 
assisted  the  editor  with  both  notes  and  drawings,  con- 
nected with  those  parU  of  India  which  he  has  not  him- 
self visited. 

India,  its  scenery,  antiquities,  legends,  and  romantic 
history,  afford  boundless  scope  to  the  editor;  for,  if 
European  readen  can  once  be  fairly  interested  in  a 
country  so  remote  from  their  ordinary  associations  and 
habits,  the  subject-matter  is  inexhaustible.  Fortunately 
for  the  Oriental  Annualist,  there  is  now  a  very  large  and 
intelligent  class  of  British  adventuren,  (as  well  as  their 
home  connexions,)  to  whom  the  land  of  their  long  so- 
journ, if  not  of  their  adoption,  has  become  a  second 
fatherland,  so  that  this  work  commands  both  a  particu- 
lar and  a  general  class  of  readers.  Captain  Bacon  has, 
in  his  table  of  contents,  propitiated  all  tastes.  History 
and  picturesque  description  rether  predominate  over  le- 
gends and  tales ;  and,  in  the  compass  of  this  one  volume, 
there  is  a  good  account  of  several  important  places  and 
cities  in  India.      Among  these  are  Penkonda,  Delhi, 


Boorhanpoor,  Nassuk,  and  the  Nizama*  territory^  tad 
capital  of  Hyderabad,  with  many  other  places.  A  por- 
trait of  Akbur  Shah,  the  late  Emperor  of  DtlhU  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  volume.  The  painting  is  by  a 
Persian,  *<  his  glorious  M^esty's  portrait-painter  extra- 
ordinary ;**  but,  if  the  physiognomy  is  consequently  flat  and 
dull,  the  costume  is  faithfully  preserved,  of  thia  shadow  of 
faded  royalty.  Captain  Bacon  enjoyed  the  folieity  of  an  in- 
terview with  this  descendant  of  Timour  in  1834,  when  be 
was  seventy-nine  yean  of  age.  With  flowing  beard,  and 
hair  bleached  to  the  whiteness  of  silver,  he  then  looked 
singularly  venerable.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Delhi,  and  reverenced  by  the  Mahomme- 
dans  threughout  all  India,  who  never  failed  to  do  him 
homage,  when  opportunity  offered.  He  had  eight  wives 
and  many  children ;  his  eldest  son,  Aboo  Zaiflir,  being, 
as  our  author  severely  says^  heir-apparent  to  the  mtu- 
nud  at  the  period  of  his  visit  to  Delhi,  The  Em- 
peror was  long  kept  a  strict  prisoner,  by  his  British 
conquerors,  within  the  walls  of  his  own  palace.  This 
regal  abode— <<  The  Paradise  of  Earth,"  as  iU  boaaU 
ful  inscriptions  bore— >is  now  falling  into  roin  and  ne- 
glect, from  the  poverty  of  the  royal  ownen.  While  the 
Emperor  dragged  out  life,  a  state  prisoner  of  the  British, 
he  was  permitted  to  exeroise  despotic  power  within  the 
walls  of  his  prison,  and  enjoyed  the  flattering  if  empty 
power  of  bestowing  titles  and  dresses  of  honour.  He 
was  provided  with  a  civil  list,  <<  amply  sufficient  to  save 
himself  and  his  retainen  from  starvation  (**  and,  whom- 
ever he  went,  this  remnant  of  an  illnstrioiiB  line  was 
attended  by  an  English  ffumrd  ofhoneur,  which  aenrcd  a 
double  purpose.  It  is  rather  astonishing  that  the  kinp 
of  Europe,  so  quick  in  their  sympathies  with  each  other, 
have  shewn  so  little  care  for  their  dethroned  and  im- 
prisoned Asiatic  brethren.  This  poor  old  Emperor, 
stripped  of  all  substantial  power,  was  only  the  more 
tenacious  of  preserving  its  signs.  Lord  Amherst  was  the 
first  governor-general  that  ever  viaited  the  court  of  DeUii, 
as  the  Emperor  could  not  brook  any  representative  of 
the  British  Monareh  to  be  seated  in  his  royal  preseoee ; 
and  when  this  indignity  was  flret  put  upon  him,  the  old 
man  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  On  Lord  Combermcre 
he  afterwards  heaped  honoun  and  titles :  the  dignity  of 
the  Fish  an4  Kettle  Drum,  and  illustrious  namee^  which 
would  fill  a  whole  column  in  the  Peerage  Register.  Cap- 
tain Bacon  is  merry  on  the  occasion ;  but  one  cannot 
easily  perceive  why  the  Fish  and  Kettle  Drum  of  the 
Great  Mogul  should  be  less  worthy  of  reverence  than 
the  Golden  Fleece  or  the  Garter. 

With  the  account  of  Delhi  is  interwoven  that  romantic 
story  on  which  Mr  Quin  has  founded  the  interest  of  his 
late  Oriental  romance^  *'  NourmahaL**  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  Elichpoor  and  Mungrool,  an  account  of  the 
Thugt  is  introduced  ;  and  the  confessions  of  one  of  thooe 
atrocious  monsten  is  given  in  a  free  tranUatioo.  Saoae 
of  the  anecdotes  introduced  in  the  descriptive  parte  are 
connected  with  the  brilliant  Indian  campaigns  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley.  As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  passiag 
all  wild  legends,  daring  adventures,  and  deeda  of  anna, 
we  copy  out  this  pleasant  and  fresh  descriptioii  of  the 
Neilgherri  Mountains,  in  the  province  of  Koimbatoor,  in 
Southern  India.  The  altitude  of  the  highest  paaka  of 
the  range  is  something  less  than  nine  thousand  ft&t, 
which,  though  contemptible  in  comparison  with  the 
Himalaya  range,  is  still,  to  Europeans,  a  rather  ro^ccU 
able  height ;  and. 

Here,  amid  the  raging  heats  of  the  tropki,  wcueAj 
twelve  degrees  north  of  V^  equator, 
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The  hveezy  spring*^ 
Stands  loosely  floating  on  the  mounteun^H  top, 
And  deals  her  sweets  around. 
Hither,  fh>iu  the  scorched  and  panting  soil  of  the  plains, 
from  the  smiting  breath  of  the  pestilential  jungles,  the 
traveller  may  be  transported,  almost  as  speedily  as  the 
reader,  to  regions  of  perpetual  vernal  freshness  and  health  ; 
and  here  the  wandering  European  meets  a  thousand  fairy 
friends  in  the  "  langsyne'*  flowers  that  crowd  his  path. 
The  violet,  the  primrose,  the  buttercup,  and  wild  ane- 
mone, with  countless  varieties  of  the  orchis  tribe,  throng 
every  bank ;  the  wild  thyme,  and  the  tall  feathery  fern, 
clothe  the  mountain  side ;  while  here  the  dogrose,  there 
the  flowering  woodbine,  come  peering  through  the  cluster- 
ing shrubs  to  seek  the  genial  sunshine.  The  woods  are 
carpeted  with  familiar  mosses  and  lichens,  in  {endless 
variety  of  tints,  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  prattling 
streamlet,  which,  dashing  through  the  downward  glen, 
gathers  a  thousand  springs  in  its  devious  chase,  until  it 
plunges,  a  guihiiig  torrent  of  foam,  over  some  hanging 
precipice.  ....  How  unlike  Ikdia  !  In  all  these 
Bceues,  in  every  light,  in  every  shadow,  a  host  of  airy 
tongues  whisper  the  names  of  places  and  of  people  which  all 
dissolve  into  that  one  word — Home*  Yet  soon  the  vision 
ftdes,  as  the  eye  follows  the  course  of  the  swelling  stream. 
Away  it  glides,  in  a  soft  murmuring  current,  more  broad, 
more  smooth,  more  slow — through  darkening  shores, 
through  sultry  forests,  and  the  desert  wild,  down  to  the 
basking  plains.  But  a  hasty  glance,  a  hasty  thought  of 
perils  past  and  miseries  escap^  repells  the  measure  of 
delight ;  and  the  imagination  weaves  once  more  the  hap- 
pier picture  of  <<  J^weet  Home,^  from  the  large  aggregate 
of  little  things  which  crowd  upon  the  memory,  and  speak 
of  bygone  times.  Whence  came  these  pleasant  scenes  ? 
is  the  natural  question  of  the  admiring  traveller ;  and  if 
a  well-informed  Koimbatoorl  be  within  earshot,  he  will 
be  answered—'*  From  the  moon.** 

Prom  the  moon,  according  to  the  Hindoo  legend,  which 
we  cannot  quote,  though  we  must  not  omit  the  arguments 
by  which  its  truth  is  enforced  upon  the  sceptical  Euro- 
pean, who  is  told  to  look  at  the  moon  when  she  is  three  or 
foar  days  old,  and  he  will  see,  upon  her  unequal  disc,  the 
very  spot  from  which  the  Neilgherrles  were  cut  out.  The 
boms  are  then  seen  to  present  the  appearance  of  what  is 
called  <*  the  old  moon  in  the  young  moon*s  arms ;"  and 
what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  circumference  is  the 
quarry  from  whence  the  mountains  descended.  They 
are  inhabited  by  three  distinct  races,  who  each  claim  to 
be  th3  aborgines.  The  Burgas  are  the  tenants  of  the 
soil,  which  is  vested  in  the  Thodas ;  and  the  Kotas,  a 
wretched,  degraded  race,  are  represented  as  little  above 
the  brute  creation.  The  superior  race,  the  Thodas, 
Captain  Bacon  imagines  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  but  upon 
what  appears  very  slender  evidence.  They  are,  however, 
like  other  tribes  of  Indian  mountaineers,  a  much  finer 
people  than  the  inhahitants  of  the  plains.  They  are 
equal  in  stature  to  Europeans,  and  nearly  as  muKular; 
have  hardy  constitutions,  regular  handsome  Boman  fea- 
tures, with  fine  clear  brown  complexions,  and  full  beards. 
They  possess  great  intelligence^  and  their  manners  are 
frank  and  easy :  their  dispositions  generous.  They  be^ 
lieve  themselves  aborigines  of  the  mountains ;  and  have 
no  history  of  their  remote  forefathers,  nor  knowledge  of 
T^itten  characters,  and  their  language  has  no  affinity  to 
any  other  Oriental  tongue.  This  we  should  think  doubt- 
ful. Their  upper  dress  (and,  perhaps,  it  is  their  under 
dress  also)  resembles  the  Roman  toga,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  t^rom  the  description,  the  plaid  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders.  They  are  a  pastoral  people,  subsisting 
upon  the  produce  of  their  buffaloes,  which  they  keep  in 
great  herds,  moving  from  place  to  place  for  the  sake  of 
fresh  pasture.  Their  dwellings  and  villages  are  su- 
perior to  those  of  their  tenants  or  vassals,  the  Burgas. 


One  large  hut  In  every  Tillage  terve^fln*  the  double  pur- 
pose  of  a  temple  and  a  public  dairy  t  though  they  have  no 
religion,  save  a  few  vague  superstitions,  borrowed  from  the 
Hindoos.  The  Thoda  women  are  comely  in  countenance, 
and  have  graceful  figures.  During  the  season  when  they 
are  roaming  in  quest  of  fresh  pastures,  they  visit  Ootak- 
mund,  and  other  European  settlements,  oflliHng  moun^ 
tain  fruit  for  sale;  and,  like  other  mountaineers,  are 
lively,  curious,  and  inquisitive.  ^The  Burgas  are  the 
husbandmen ;  and  the  rich  soil  of  the  low  lands,  with 
little  or  no  cultivation,  yields  them  abundant  crops. 

The  plates  in  this  work  are  more  interesting  for  what 
they  represent  than  as  specimens  of  high  ai*t,  though  the 
engraving  is  by  Finden ;  but  some  of  the  designs  are  of 
splendid  character.  They  are  generally  architectural 
views.  The  binding  (an  important  feature  in  your  An- 
nual) is  handsome  and  substantial. 

The  ForgetrfM^NoU 

Of  the  graceful  mother  of  all  the  Annuals,  we  may 
say,  as  did  Milton  of  the  general  mother, 

"  Fairest  of  her  daughters.  Eve." 

**  The  Forget-me-Not"  opens  with  a  gorgeous  picture  of 
Queen  Victoria,  in  her  most  royal,  her  coronation  robes — 
crown,  sceptre,  orb,  Ike.  &c.  But  this  attractive  print  is  not 
the  best  of  the  plates,  of  which  three  or  four,  taken  from 
celebrated  pictures  by  modern  artists,  are  truly  beautifuL 
In  literature,  the  Mother  of  the  Annuals  musters  strong 
in  something  better  than  mere  names.  Its  poetry  is 
above  par ;  and  its  tales  are  better  than  the  poetry.  A 
very  sweet  little  tale  is  Spike  Ulandy  by  Miss  M.  A. 
Browne ;  and,  in  a  very  opposite  line,  Dr  Shelton  Mac- 
kenzie has  contributed  an  exceedingly  clever  sketch, 
entitled  Le  Millionaire  Ualgre  Ltd.  Mary  Howitt 
has  a  pleasing,  natural,  and  truth-like  domestic  tragedy 
in  WiUesby  Old  Hall  Charles  Swain  has  addressed 
the  departed  contributors  of  "The  Forget-me-not,"  and 
especially  L.  E.  L.,  in  A  Vision  of  the  Tombs,  which 
contains  some  pathetic  stanzas ;  and  James  Montgomery 
has  paid  grave  tuneful  tribute  to  the  young  Queen. 

Our  slender  specimen  shall  be  in  a  lighter  vein.  Miss 
Lawrence  is  the  author  of  the  following  pretty  legend  of 
The  Dappled  Doe  ;  or,  more  correctly,  the  versifier. 
Yet  if  the  legend  be  her  own,  the  invention  of  this  grace- 
ful incident  is  of  merit  superior  to  the  metrical  execution. 

There  are  fifty  thanea  in  King  Egbert  a  hall, 

Quaffing  the  sparkling  mead ; 
There  are  fifty  knights  at  King  Egbert's  call. 

Each  on  his  praucing  steed, 
Serving  the  meat,  pouring  the  wine. 
Right  royally  doth  King  Egbert  dine  I 
And  there  is  wassail,  and  revel,  and  din. 
Our  sweet  Lady  sain  her  who  eotereth  in ! 

For,  lo  !  untended  by  squirt  or  pagti 

'Mid  this  rude  company, 
Cometh  a  maiden  of  tender  age. 

Of  beauty  most  rare  to  see ; 
Wimpled  in  white ;  in  her  soft  right  hand, 

Leading  a  doe  in  a  silken  band  ; 
And  the  revel  is  hushed  as  she  passeth  on, 
And  she  standeth  before  King  Egbert's  throne. 

<<  Justice^  King  Egbert,  for  heaven's  sweet  graee^ 

All  friendless  Tve  fiown  to  thecal 
He  set  down  the  cup,  and,  amazed,'^in  her  face 

Oazed  long  and  eageriy. 
For  lovely  was  she  as  the  lily's  fiower. 
Fed  by  the  dew,  baptized  by  the  shower ; 
I  trow  he  half  deemed  her  a  saint  from  hearen, 
So  he  royally  answered— *<  Now  ask,  and  'tisgiren." 
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'*  Oh|  ent  T  wai  Udf  of  yonder  laud%  I 

And  nont  dortt  my  right  gainsay ; 
Bnt  maoon  and  lordthipe,  by  violent  banda,  | 

Have  been  wrested  all  away. 
And  he  who  hath  done  this  cruel  deed, 
Now  quaffs  at  thy  right  hand  the  sparkling  mead. 
While  helpless  and  homeless  alone  I  go, 
Haying  no  friend  save  my  Dappled  Doe.** 

The  shleld.bearer  rose  with  a  salvage  froivn— 
**  Young  minion,  thoa  liest  !**  cried  he; 

^  Bid  thy  champion  come  forth,  cast  thy  gauntlet 
down, 
And  the  battel  wage  with  me." 

<'  No  champion  have  I,**  maid  Bertha  said— . 

*^  Father,  protector,  and  friend  are  dead ; 

But  heaven,  by  ways  human  skill  ne*er  could  guess, 

Will  take  part  with  the  lowly  and  fatherless.** 

''  Now  heaven  be  thine  aid,  since  no  champion 

On  earth  hast  thou  but  thy  Dappled  Doe ; 
Lead  her  straight  to  yon  hill,  and  bid  her  go  forth 

Thy  lordships  and  lands  to  shew. 
And  if  she  the  boundary  traceth  aright, 
I  yield  up  my  claim.*'— «  So  be  it.  Sir  Knight,** 
Cried  the  King — **  Come,  my  thanes,  to  the  hill  let 

us  go, 
A  brave  champion,  forsooth,  is  yon  Dappled  Doe.** 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill  maid  Bertha  stands, 

One  prayer  to  heaven  she  prayed. 
Then,  stooping,  unloosed  the  silken  band : 

'<  Fair  Doe,  thou  must  be  mine  aid. 
And  may  He  who  knoweth  the  right  is  mine. 
Who  in  weakest  things  sheweth  the  power  divine, 
Trace  out  the  path  wherein  thou  shouldst  go, 
To  win  me  my  lands,  my  Dappled  Doe.*' 

Straight  with  a  bound  from  the  maiden*s  side, 

Out  springeth  the  graceful  doe ; 
She  skimmeth,  like  folcon,  the  meadows  wide, 

Like  arrow  from  hunter's  bow ; 
0*er  the  plain,  through  the  copse,  right  gallantly, 
Holding  her  course  o*er  the  daisied  lea ; 
Swifter  than  arrow  she  on  doth  go  : 
Our  sweet  Lady  speed  the  Dappled  Doe  ! 

And  on  and  on,  over  moor  and  plain, 

Valley  and  hill  she  flies ; 
The  hnnter*s  horn  is  ringing,  in  vain 

It  soundeth ;  right  on  she  hies. 
Threading  the  greenwood,  and  then  away 
She  speedeth,  now  lost  in  the  distance  gray; 
Swifter  than  arrow  on  she  doth  go— 
O  Heaven  !  watch  o*er  thee,  fleetest  Doe  ! 

One  bound— the  Bother  rolls  deep  and  wide- 
One  hound,  fair  creature  most  fleet ; 
Tis  crost — o'er  the  plain,  up  the  green  hiU*8  side, 

And  now  at  maid  Bertha's  feet 
She  kneeleth.  <*Gramerry,  gramerey,  sweet  heaven  !** 
The  shield-bearer  cried,  "may  my  crimes  be  forgiven; 
For  well  as  the  abbey*8  own  books  could  shew. 
Hath  the  boundary  been  traced  by  the  Dappled  Doe.'* 
List !  list !  for  the  even-song  bell  is  ringing 

In  the  convent  of  Wavenley ; 
And  sweetly  the  holy  nuns  are  singinf 

"  Laudate  Doming,** 
And  there,  with  her  crozier,  maid  Bertha  stands. 
Lifting  to  heaven  her  gentle  hands ; 
While  the  convent  seal,  to  this  day,  doth  shew 
The  ule  of  the  maid  and  her  Dappled  Doe. 


The  Jiivenik  Annual. 

Mrs  Ellis,  formerly  Sarah  Stickney,  this  year  edito  the 
"  Juvenile  Ammal."  If  somewhat  more  grave  and  ear* 
nest  than  in  previous  years,  its  value  and  even  ks  Intereec 
to  the  young  Is  no  whit  diminished.  We  like  to  eee  tfat 
attention  of  young  persons  fixed  upon  such  stirring  reall* 
ties  as  the  story  about  Luther  attached  to  the^ate  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Worms;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  even 
very  young  children  are  cipable  of  appreciating  sock 
things.  Dap  Dreams  is  a  fiction  of  that  sober  cbaracter 
which  is  calculated  to  instruct  while  It  amusesL  A  few 
piecef,  in  verse,  are  sprinkled  through  the  volume;  and  fin 
prints  are  gems,  though  perhaps  not  in  their  first  setting; 
Friendship's  Offering  for  1640. 

We  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  already  Aid  half-a> 
dozen  times,  at  least,  of  this  pretty  gifubook.  All  tte 
prints  are  not  first-rate — cannot  indeed  be;  and  our 
maxim  is,  ftw  and  choice — but  the  literature  is,  we  think, 
improving  instead  of  falling  ofL  The  Doctor* s  Two 
Patients  is  a  tale  of  a  high  and  pure  cast ;  The  Girl  qf 
Bulgarict^  a  pretty  romance ;  and  there  is  a  sprinkling  of 
very  fair  Annual  poetry. 

Constantinople,  and  the  Scenery  of  the  Severn 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  Illustrated. 
This  work  may  be  received  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Messrs  Fisher's  <« Views  in  Syria  and  the  HolyLand,'*  ftc 
The  designs,  taken  from  nature  by  AUom,  are  of  the 
same  character  as  those  Illustrative  of  Palestine ;  but  tho 
letter.preu  is  more  systematic.  It  is  written  by  tbe 
chaplain  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantfnopley 
tbe  Bev.  Dr  Bobert  Walsh,  who  appears  amply  quaH* 
fied  for  the  task  he  has  assumed.  The  historical  notloesi, 
and  descriptions  of  all  the  views,  are  full  and  interesting, 
and  recent  events  in  the  history  of  the  Turkish  empire  givo 
interest  to  his  account  of  the  capital  and  its  environs 
This  is  a  period  of  rapid  transition  in  Turkey,  and  espe- 
cially in  Constantinople ;  and  both  the  draughtsman  and 
the  author  are  just  in  time  to  depict  its  original  featnrea 
unchanged  for  so  many  centuries,  before  they  are  confounded 
with  European  forms  an  usages,  and  disappear  for  ever. 
The  plates  are  numerous,  and  the  volume  in  every  respect 
elegant 

Character  and  Costume  in  Turkey  and  Italy/ 
by  Thomas  Allom.  With  Descriptive  Letter- 
press, by  Emma  Reeve. 

This  splendid  volume,  if  not  exactly  an  Annnal,  may 
be  classed  with  the  more  ambitious  of  the  decorative  table- 
books  of  the  day.  The  sketches  are  in  the  new  style  of 
tinted  lithography,  which,  with  the  spirit  and  durability 
of  engraving,  combines  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  pencil 
drawings.  Twelve  of  the  subjects]  areMulian,  the  re- 
mainder Turkish.  The  whole  are  sketched  with  spirit 
and  freedom ;  and,  besides  forming  an  elegant  work,  givo 
the  nntravelled  a  vivid  idea  of  the  mannen,  forms,  and 
costumes  of  the  countries  to  which  they  refer.  The  letter- 
press consists  of  brief  explanatory  notices  of  the  plates, 
with  the  garnishing  of  a  few  middling  verses. 
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A  DmT>meagrecatalogneisall  that  we  can  pretend  to  give 
of  the  floods  of  verse  poured  out  upon  the  dull,  reluctant 
ear  of  the  public  within  so  brief  a  period  as  the  last  two 
yefrf.    Dramt^tic  compositions  have^  within  the  fpe<;ifiGd 


time,  been  equally  abundant  and  neglected.  With  th« 
exception  of  the  dramas  of  Knowles,  and  one  piece  by 
Bulwer,  very  little  has  been  heard  of  any  one  of  them ; 
while  the  majority  have  fiiUtn  stili-bom  i 
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Ilalif  ;  A  Poem  in  Sw  Parts  /  hy  John  Edmund 

Reade^ 
Ii  MitHled  to  take  precedence  in  oar  catalogue,  were  it 
nerely  from  its  ¥olk  and  pfetensioni  as  a  classic  eom- 
pofkion.  Mr  Reade  is  flaent,  resonant,  and  rererbera. 
tory,  and  he  has  a  well-tuned  ear.  Had  Byron  not  nn- 
happUj  £>restaUed  him,  he  might  have  enjoyed  for  a  sea- 
son a  respectable,  and  even  a  flattering  reputation ;  but 
this  tells  two  ways,  for  if  Byron  had  not  preceded  him, 
there  would  have  been  no  ^'  Italy/'  Did  our  catalogue 
admit  of  specimens,  we  baye  several  marked  which  are 
worthy  of  admiration;  and  one  in  particular — The 
Musings  of  the  Poet  in  ths  Fovum— which  might 
convey  to  the  reader  a  higher,  and,  probably,  a  truer 
notion  of  his  powers,  than  our  slight  announcement  of  the 
title  of  his  poem. 

Vedder's  Poetical  Remainsy  and  Memoir  of  Robert 
Fraser. 

The  benevolent  purpose  of  this  publication  gives  it  a 
relative  importance  to  which  it  might  otherwise  hardly 
be  entitled.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  are  to  be 
ejFolusivelg  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Mr 
Fraser  and  her  numerous  family.  While  we  place  this 
fact  prominently  in  view,  we  would  not  be  understood 
to  underrate  the  merit  of  the  poems.  They  are  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  of  refined  taste,  who,  placed  in  what 
may  be  considered  not  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
made  very  respectable  attainments  in  literatui'e; 

Prom  the  memoir,  which  is  affectionately  written  by 
the  friend  of  the  poet,  Mr  David  Vedder,  we  learn  that 
Mr  Prater  was  the  son  of  persons  in  very  humble  life  near 
Dysart ;  who,  however,  with  the  noble  ambition  which 
distinguishes  the  Scottish  poor,  contrived  to  give  their 
eon  a  good  elementary  education.  He  even  made  some 
progress  in  LAtin,  which  must  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  proficiency  in  Italian,  Spanish,  Prench,  and  Ger- 
man which  he  afterwards  attained.  That  Mr  Praser 
was  a  critical  scholar  in  all,  or  in  any  one  of  those  Ian- 
guages,  is  not  probable ;  but  there  are  few  critical  lin- 
guists even  among  the  leisurel  y  class  of  scholars.  And  the 
competent  knowledge  of  modem  languages  which  he  ac- 
quired, at  least  opened  to  him  the  contemporary  poetry  of 
France  and  Germany,  Hence  most  of  the  verses  in  the 
volume  are  translations.  It  was  during  his  leisure  hours, 
while  an  apprentice  and  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  Kirkaldy, 
that  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French,  and  some  ac- 
quaintance with  general  literatnre ;  and  he  had  scraped 
together  a  respectable  small  library  at  the  early  age  of 
seventeen.  Mr  Praser  afterwards  commenced  business 
as  an  ironmonger  in  Kirkaldy,  married,  and  to  the 
study  of  languages  added  that  of  politics;  unless,  in- 
deed, this  last  branch  of  Whig  science  comes,  like  read- 
iftg  and  writing,  by  nature  and  studying  The  ScotS' 
nunu  He  became,  we  are  told,  a  Whig  and  some, 
thing  more.  What  is  more  to  the  point,  his  poetical 
translations  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  within  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Ga- 
Meite^  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal^  and  in  sundry 
newspapers.  Mr  Fraser  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
flrst  Reformed  Town  Council  of  Kirkaldy,  and,  finally, 
gave  up  business — In  which,  from  various  causes,  he  had 
not  succeeded— iOn  being  appointed  editor  of  The  Fife 
Herald,  His  health,  long  delicate,  now  failed  fast,  and 
he  died  early  in  the  last  summer,  under  the  age  of  forty ; 
and,  according  to  his  warm-hearted  biographer,  unfeigned- 
ly  and  MiiTenally  lamented.     He  cannot  yet  be  for- 


gotten; and  poetical,  poUtkal,aad  purely  litomry  friends 
and  admirers,  have  now  a  fit  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
their  regard  for  his  memory,  and  esleoni  for  his  poetical 
abilities. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  should  imagine  that  Mr  Fraaer's 
original  pieces  will  be  more  admired,  even  by  the  few, 
than  his  translations.  One  or  two  very  sweet  Scottish 
songs  lead  us  to  wish  that  he  had  worked  this  vein  more 
diligently.  A  stirring  ballad  on  the  daring  attempt  of 
Paul  Jones,  who  steered  his  small  piraUcal  fleet  into  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  and  openly  menaced  the  capital  and  iu 
port,  leaves  a  favourable  impression  of  the  abilities  of  the 
writer.  It  was  upon  a  Sabbath  day  that  the  bold  rover 
appeared  in  the  Frith ;  and  the  poet  makes  felicitous  use 
of  the  incident  of  a  venerable  dissenting  clergyman,  who 
left  his  meeting-house  with  his  whole  congregation,  and, 
kneeling  down  on  the  sandy  beach  of  Kirkaldy,  prayed 
fervently  that  the  designs  of  the  sea  robber  might  be  dis- 
concerted. The  wind  immediately  rose,  and  shifted  into 
the  teeth  of  Paul  Jones,  who  prudently  sheered  ofL  When 
this  primitive  pastor  was  afterwards  complimented  on 
the  efficacy  of  his  prayer,  which  had  raised  the  west  wind, 
he  was  wont  modestly  to  reply—**  Na,  na;  I  prayed,  bnt 
the  Lord  sent  the  wind.** 

Naruie  Bell,  the  Witeh  of  the  GaUatown,  one  of 
Fraser^s  most  original  poems,  though  rather  long  drawn- 
out  to  be  completely  etkcHre,  is  a  piece  of  rich  comic 
diablerie.  In  Schir  Andro  Wood  af  Largo,  we  have 
a  spirited  imitation  of  the  old  narrative  ballad  of  Scot- 
land. Of  all  his  verses,  we  may  f^ly  adopt  the  opi- 
nion  of  his  friend,  critic,  and  biographer :.—'' No  one 
can  peruse  them  without  feeling  that  they  are  at  least 
the  emanations  of  a  pure  and  cultivated  mind,  and  a 
gentle  and  kindly  disposition.'*  Mr  Fraser  has  written 
some  flowing  Hebrew  melodies ;  and  his  translations— if 
the  delicate  original  spirit  may  have  evaporated  in  the 
trying  process  of  transfusion — lack  no  elegance  of  versifi- 
cation ;  but  still  we  prefer,  to  all  that  he  has  written,  his 
few  simple  Scottish  songs.  Our  respect  for  the  generous 
motives  of  the  editor,  and  warm  wishes  fbr  the  success  of 
the  publication,  enjoin  a  more  elaborate  notice  of  this 
post-humous  work  than  we  can  at  preeent  overtake ;  but 
we  must  give  a  brief  specimen  of  the  Fife  Poet,  sole 
Laureate  of  '*  The  Kingdom,**  so  far  as  we  are  awarc^  for 
the  last  generation.  And  if  Liverpool  be  justly  proud  of 
its  Roscoe,  who,  from  the  humble  stool  of  a  counting- 
house  clerk,  became,  by  native  talent  and  unaided  exer- 
tion, its  literary  boast— Kirkaldy  will  surely  prize  the 
memory  of  Praser. 

80KO. 

Ye  ken  na  ye've  been  bom  yet. 

Yestreen,  at  gray  o^  gloamin — 

The  sweetest  hour  o*  a*  to  me-* 
Wat  ye  where  I  was  roamin  ? 
Wat  ye  wha  I  forgathered  wl'  P 
O  lassie,  lassie  !  gin  ye  ne*er 

Wi'  some  kind  winsome  laddie  met, 
*Neaih  the  star  o*  e'en,  *mong  the  birks  sae  green. 
Ye  ken  na  yeVe  been  born  yet  I 

Ilk  wee  bird  ceased  its  sweet  sang; 
The  daisy  shut  its  drowsy  e'e — 
But  his  words  tlieir  warblings  a*  dang. 
His  bloom  was  what  nae  tiowers  might  be  I 
O  luckless  lassie!  gin  ye  ne'er 

Wi*  some  kind  winsome  laddie  met, 
'Neath  the  star  o*  e*en,  *mong  the  bilks  sae  green. 
Ye  ken  na  ye*ve  been  born  yet ! 
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IM  wha  will  tetk  the  gay  toan, 

Wi*  a*  iu  flauDtin'  aboir  and  glee  $ 
Let  wha  will  danee  the  night  down, 
'Mong  fops  that  fancy  a*  they  sec 
But,  loTin*  lassie,  gin  ye  ne*er 
Alane  wi*  ait  leal  laddie  met, 
'l^eath  the  star  o*  e*en,  'mong  the  birks  sae  green, 
Ye  ken  na  ye*? e  been  born  yet ! 

A  still  finer  song  than  the  aboTe — one  more  tender  and 
delicate  in  sentiment — is  entitled,  <<  Oh,  I  lo*ed  my  lassie 
weel  !**  Did  our  space*  or  the  patience  of  our  southern 
readers  permit,  we  could  wish  to  dwell  longer  upon  these 
purely  Doric  rhymes.  We  hare  been  tempted  to  select, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  translated  poetry,  the  Spanish  verses 
of  Don  Jorge  Manrique  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  The 
composition  is  replete  with  derated  sentiment  and  moral 
dignity.  We  must,  howerer,  be  contented  with  Fraaer*s 
translation  of  Goethe*s  lines  to  Byron  >— 

Some  kindly  greeting,  erer  and  anon. 

Prom  the  far  South  falls  grateful  on  my  ear. 

And  calls  me  hence  to  **  Haroldc**  wandering  lone— 
Nor  calls  in  vain,  though  fixed  my  footsteps  here. 

And  how  shall  I  to  him,  with  whom  so  long 
Tve  journey 'd,  now  some  cheering  truth  impart  ? 

To  him  who,  with  himself  in  warfaie  strong, 
Has  striyen  to  still  a  deeply  wounded  heart. 

O  that  he  but  himself  eould  comprehend ! 

No  vulgar  bliss  his  bosom  then  would  own  ; 
O  that  the  Muse  her  soothing  power  could  lend! 

And  he  himself  should  know,  as  to  me  he  is  known. 

Miila,  the  King  cf  the  Huns.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  William  Herbert. 
We  ha? a  here  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  the  sub. 
ject  of  which  is  the  triumph  of  Christianity ;  a  poem 
which  has  cost  a  learned  and  ingenious  man  the  labour  of 
nearly  a  lifetime,  and  which  it  is  but  too  probable  has 
not  yet  found  as  many  readers  as  it  has  pages.  This 
neglect  we  cannot  help  considering  grievous  injustice,  even 
were  the  poem  possessed  of  no  other  merit  than  its  leatn- 
ing,  fidelity  to  history,  and  the  almost  Miltonio  beauty  of 
the  versification.  The  Edinburgh  Review  probably  over*, 
rated  its  excellences,  and  the  precipitate  portion  of  the 
press  was  thus  provoked  to  make  a  ribald  or  inconsiderate 
onslaught  en  masse.  We  consider  Attila  more  worthy  of 
the  perusal  of  the  artistical  student  of  poetry  than  any  of 
our  recent  poetical  compositions;  net  more  from  the 
grandeur  of  iu  proportions,  and  matsiveness  of  its  struc- 
ture, than  from  the  classic  finishing  of  iu  minute  parts. 

Poems.    By  Henry  Monkton  Milnes,  M.P. 

2  vols. 
These  "  poems  of  many  years,**  and  memorials  of  a 
residence  on  the  Continent,  are  copies  o/  brief  occa- 
sional verses,  arising  from  the  mood  or  impulse  of  the 
moment,  or  from  any  outward  accident,  or  sudden  thought 
They  are  fiung  forth  freely  and  gracefully,  though  with 
little  of  either  depth  or  force.  In  Rome  and  Venice, 
the  local  habitation  of  the  remains  of  high  art,  and  full 
of  the  recolleetton  of  past  glories,  the  very  atmosphere 
must  have  imparted  to  the  poet  somewhat  of  their  own 
passion  and  dignity.  The  Memorials  of  these  Remains 
are,  therefore,  his  best  perfoimances. 

Fra  Cipolia,  and  other  Poems.    By  Sir  John 

Hanmer,  Bart. 

Why  Fra  CipolU—Anglice,  Fa/Acr  Omon;  or,  Scotticc, 

Father  Sjfbo^-BhoQld  give  the   title  to  a  miscellaneous 

volume,  of  which  his  tricks  fill  so  limited  a  space,  we  do 


not  pretend  to  guest:  btit  to  It  ia.  Fatliep  Onitm  ie 
entitled  to  consideration  as  a  lively  and  not  inelegant 
satire,  intended  to  expose  the  pious  frauds  of  the  begging 
friars  of  modern  Italy.  The  Friar  and  the  Ass  is  in 
the  same  vein.  The  shorter  pieces  are  very  gentlemanly 
amateur  compositions;  no  mighty  aor  even  eoatiniMMM 
cflbrt,  but  one  felicitous  thought  neatly  and  fitly  eiu 
pressed. 

The  Pilgrim.  A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Henderson,  Dunblane. 
An  allegorical  religious  poem,  or  kind  of  Bunyan  dene 
into  rhyme.  «  The  Pilgrim**  is  not  yet  far  advanosd  on 
his  journey — he  has  only  reached  Conviction  Gate ;  and 
we  can  discern  no  symptom  of  anything  to  cheer  him 
on.  Mr  Hender8on*s  spirit  appears  so  right,  that  we 
wish  we  could  conscientiously  say  anything  for  his 
poetical  abilities. 

Touches  on  the  Harp  of  Nature.     By  Henry 
Ellison. 

Brief  sermons  or  discourses  iu  verse  these  Touches^  upon 
topics  interesting  to  humanity,  and  written  in  an  affec- 
tionate  and  pious  spirit.  But  as  for  poetry! — Yet  some- 
times the  writer  does  almost  fall  upon  the  key  of  Bums, 
in  which  he  says  his  Touches  are  played. 

Association  ;   or,  the  Progress  of  Feeling.  •    By 
the  Rev.  George  Garioch,  Minister  of  Meldrnm. 
In  Four  Books. 
A  poem  in  blank  verse,  less  metaphysical,  and  more 

descriptive,  than  the  title  would  imply;   composed   to 

advance  the  cause  of  religion,  and  not  in  the  least  likely 

to  set  the  poetical  world  on  fire. 

Poetic  Fragments.    By  Dr  D.  Ross  Lietcb. 

A  whole  garland  of  fugitive  pieces,  among  which  the 
songs  are  the  most  to  our  liking.  From  the  Vale  of 
Yarrow  and  St  Mary*s  Looh,  the  writer  has  caught  a 
transient  gleam  of  poetic  inspiration. 

Hades;  or,  the  Transit.  By  W.  B.  Scott, 
This  perplexing  composition  is  a  perfect  Will  o*  the 
Wisp,  or  .lack  o*  Lantern.  The  moment  we  imagine  we 
have  caught  a  clew  to  some  intelligible  purpoee,  off  it 
slips,  and  we  are  left  in  mist  and  mire.  With  this  we 
must,  we  suppose,  be  content,  as  the  author,  in  the  pre* 
face,  informs  his  readers  that  the  poem  is  addressed  only 
to  persons  of  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  and  would  not  en- 
gage the  popular  attention,  even  in  an  age  much  aiore 
poetical  than  the  present  This  is  contolatiou  to  both 
parties — the  writer  and  the  reader. 

The  Reward  and  Curse  of  Perseverance.    By 
John  Kinf(,  Advocate. 

What  connexion  this  title  has  with  the  subject  of  this 
long  flat-rhymed  account  of  the  discovery  and  conquest 
of  America,  we  cannot  make  out ;  but  such  ia  one  of 
the  poems  of  1839. 

The  Bishop's  Buriah    A  Legend, 
The  author  of  this  poem  assigns  a  curious  rsasoa  fte 
putting  his  rhymes  in  print.    It  was  ^  to  obtain  a  deaMT 
judgment  of  his  powers.**    We  hops  be  is  now  ossifiMsd. 

A  Day  in  May.    A  Poem,  in  Six  Books. 
By  Thomas  Clarke. 
A  rather  pleasing  descriptive  poem,  in  blank  verse; 
though  certainly  not  likely  to  mariL  1838  as  a  poetical 
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The  Age  of  Chivalry,  and  other  Poeme,    By 
Alexander  Macleod. 

^  The  Age  of  Chivalry**  was  e  Glasgow  Univertity 
Prize  poem,  and  obtained  the  annual  prise  offered  by 
the  Professor  of  Logic  Had  the  author  taffBred  it  to 
lie  embalmed  in  that  high  fame,  he  wonld,  as  we  think, 
in  the  meanwhile,  hare  done  wisely,  though  there  is  nothing 
of  which  the  prize-winner — however  it  may  fare  with  the 
prize-awarders — need  be  ashamed  of  in  his  first  crude 
attempt.  Among  the  secondary  pieces,  ''  The  Spell- 
bound Beggar*'  displays  some  power  of  fancy.  Perhaps 
we  should  congratulate  the  Uniyersity  upon  emancipating 
itself  from  classic  trammels,  and  on  becoming  as  free  and 
frisky  in  its  tastes  as  the  young  blood  it  nourishes. 
The  next  subject  for  a  University  prize-poem  ought  to  be 
the  Eglinton  Tournament.  A  poem  in  this  volume, 
entitled  «  The  Chant  of  Immortality,*'  was  read  in  the 
Ethic  class ;  but,  unless  they  were  forced  upon  unwilling 
auditors,  we  most  say  that  those  things  would  not  pass 
in  the  little  boys*  schools — certainly  not  in  Mechanics' 
Institutions-^which  succeed  in  the  great  boys'  colleges ; 
and  that  the  Glasgow  students  have  profited  little  by 
the  addresses  of  their  chancellors — Brougham,  Campbell, 
Peel,  and  Stanley. 

Short  Essay 9  in   Verse,  on   Foreknowledge  and 

Predestination,     By  Robert  Bartley  of  West 

Hackney. 

Awful  themes  these  for  poetical  essays  !  Mr  Bartley  had 
been  bom,  bred,  and  lived,  as  a  Oalviniit,  until  his  prime 
of  manhood,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Commentary  of  Dr 
Adam  Clarke,  and  a  treatise  on  Prescience,  by  the  Rev. 
James  Jones ;  and  was  converted,  as  we  presume,  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Arminians.  ^We  must  candidly  confess 
that  we  have  not  read  his  poetical  essays  with  any  care, 
finding  but  little  encouragement  to  do  so.  The  volumes 
contain  a  number  of  short  pieces,  all  upon  religious 
aubjects. 

Tubal 

This  Oriental  tale,  in  rhyme,  is  the  production  of  a 
lady,  the  author  of  <*  Waldeuberg,"  which  some  of  our 
readers  may  have  read,  though  we  know  nothing  of  it. 
We  hope  it  may  have  even  greater  poetical  merit  than 
«« Tubal." 

Blindness;  or  the  Second  Sense  Restored  and 
Lost :  a  Poem,  in  Three  Parts.  By  Andrew 
Park. 

It  would  take  more  time  and  space  to  describe  the 
nature  of  this  elaborate  poem,  upon  a  highly  interesting 
and  original  subject,  than  we  can  at  present  spare.  The 
publication  is  but  recent ;  so  it  can  afford  to  wait. 

The  Reign  qf'Loohrin, 
This  is  an  anonymous  heroic  poem  in  five  cantos^  so 
mbllBely  unintelligible  that  we  can  say  nothing  about 
It,  farther  than  that  Lochrin,  the  son  of  Brutus,  a  Tro. 
Jan  prince,  was  one  of  those  fabulous  British  kings  who 
flourish  in  the  Chronicles  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
that  **  The  Reign  of  Lochrin**  is  publUhed  by  Whit- 
taker.    The  notes  supply  an  apt  deacription  of  it. 

<<  O  sublime  wondert  I 

O  glorious  blundeis ! 

They  must  do 

Something  new  ! 

Very  fine, 

Bard  divine." 

Mad  Moments,    By  A  Born  Idiot ; 
An  endless  string  of  tolerably  fair  sonnets^  queeriy 


printed  in  Italy.  But  the  author  must  not  be  taken 
altogether  at  his  word  s  he  is  not  quite  A  Bom  Idiot. 
No  one  who  formed  the  desire,  and  could  so  deftly  imitate 
Wordsworth,  can  be  properly  so  described.  Besides,  a 
bom  idiot  is  always  an  originaJi  not  an  imitator. 

The  Oaberlunzie. 
We  cannot  close  our  poor  account  with  the  Rhymers  of 
1839  without  some  notice,  however  slight,  of  a  genuine 
and  racy  Scottish  burletta,  which  indicates  something 
like  a  revival  of  the  genius  of  Allan  Ramsay.  Scottish 
fulks  of  the  olden  time,  and  in  those  distant  climes  where 
the  fond  memories  of  fatherland  annihilate  time  and 
space,  will  relish  <<  The  Gaberlunzie.'*  Many  pretty 
Scottish  songs  are  interspersed  with  the  little  drama, 
which,  we  dare  say,  our  shepherd  lads  and  ewe-milkers 
will  soon  be  lilting. 

Poems,  By  Eliza  Cook. 
Here  are  verses,  beautifully  printed,  and  charmingly 
embellished,  on  every  conceivable  subject,  heaped  up  till 
they  fill  nearly  a  goodly  three  hundred  pages.  Among 
such  variety,  the  selection  of  a  specimen,  which  we  court- 
eously  intended,  should  not  be  difficult,  and  yet  we  find 
it  so.  Summsr^t  Farewell^  and  Spring's  Return^  and  The 
Land  of  our  Birih,  and  The  Star  in  the  West,  and  the 
Gipsy  Tcntf  and  the  Wreath! — ^we  are  so  tired  of  them  all 
long,  long  ago— which  may  be  no  fault  of  their*s,  though 
a  sad  misfortune  to  us.  But  our  choice  is  fortunately 
not  narrowed  to  those ;  for  this  volume  contains  many 
poems  possessing  that  sprinkling  of  ideas  and  refiective 
sentiment,  which  we  consider,  if  not  altogether  indispens.i 
able,  yet  greatly  to  be  desired  even  in  ladies'  verses.  We 
have  found  this  quality  in  the  verses  entitled  The  Quiet 
^ye— which  eye  is,  for  aught  we  know,  of  no  particular 
colour,  shape,  nor  brilliancy,  but  merely  the  organ,  or 
the  sleeping  place  of  a  eoul. 

There  's  meaning  in  its  steady  glance 

Of  gentle  blame  or  praising  love, 
That  makes  me  tremble  to  advance 

A  word  that  memory  might  reprove. 
The  haughty  threat,  the  fiery  look, 

My  spirit  proudly  can  defy ; 
But  never  yet  could  meet  and  brook 

The  upbraiding  of  the  quiet  eye. 

There  *s  firmness  in  its  even  light, 

That  augurs  of  a  breast  sincere. 
And,  O  talce  heed  how  ye  excite 

That  firmness  till  it  yield  a  tear  I 
Some  bosoms  give  an  easy  sigh  ; 

Some  drops  of  grief  will  freely  start ; 
But  that  which  seres  the  quiet  eye, 

Hath  iu  deep  fountain  in  the  heart. 

These  verses  should  give  oiir  readers  a  fair  augury  of 
this  elegant  collection.  Many  of  the  verses  will  be  more 
popular  with  readers  of  poetry  than  the  above  ;  and  many 
which  we  admire,  as  racy  and  heartyold  English-like  effu- 
sions, are  on  such  endeared  and  household  themes  as  Old 
Pincher,  and  Gyp  the  Pony,  and  Dobbin,  and  2he  Old 
Farm  Gate.  There  are  some  very  pretty  eongs  also,  and 
one  or  two  of  them  are  Seotch,  not  altogether  pure  Doric, 
perhaps,  and  rather  erring  in  costume  ;  but  we  may  be 
fastidious.  All  the  songs,  whether  Scotch  or  English, 
would  sing  well,  which  Is  the  main  end  of  a  song ;  and 
some  are  spirited  and  tmly  lyrical  This  collection  has  one 
more  beauty — it  is  embellished  with  Rogerian  elegance — 
we  must  coin  a  word — and  the  subjects  of  the  dainty  and 
delicate  engravings,  are  the  more  remarkable  of  the  songs 
and  poems.  Some  of  them  are  truly  lovely,  and  the 
book  is  altogether  a  handsome  and  desirable  one. 
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The  Covenanters,  and  other  Poems,    By  H. 

Brown,  Ayrshire  * 
This  little  pofm  onght  to  hare  great  raoceN  among 
the  people  of  Scotland.  Wallace,  the  Reformation,  and 
the  Corenanten,  are  almott  the  lole  great  epic  subjectf  of 
the  national  annalf.  What  to  these  august  themes  are 
the  achievements  or  disasters  of  the  Stuarts,  which  form 
to  prominent  a  feature  in  our  poetry,  painting,  and  fic- 
tions ?  Hazlitt  has  somewhere  said  that  all  poets  are 
Tories.  He  might  have  added,  and  all  painters  were 
Tories.  But  the  tense  is  now  changed,  and  the  highest 
order  of  poetry  and  painting  is  rising  from  the  factitious 
and  conventional  <o  the  true  and  the  universal.  What 
symbolizes  the  exalted  sentiment  of  a  whole  nation,  is  felt 
to  be  more  poetical,  as  well  as  more  grand,  than  the  woes 
or  the  triumphs  of  princes,  whether  real  or  fictitious.  Thus 
the  most  poetical  circumstances  in  the  annals  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol  are  the  characters  and  adventures  of 
Tell  and  of  Hofer,  because  they  are  the  most  morally 
grand. 

The  poem  which  records  the  deeds  and  sufferings  of 
that  glorious  martyr-band  whose  memory  forms  the  pride 
of  the  Scottish  peasant,  is  written  in  rhymed  couplets, 
and  in  its  versification  gives  out  occasionally  a  faint  echo 
of  the  '<  Pleasures  of  Hope.**  It  opens  well  with  an 
animated  general  description  of  the  bravery  in  the  field, 
and  the  more  heroic  passive  endurance  of  those  who 
raised  the  banner  inscribed  with 

"  Christ  and  his  crown— our  country  and  our  right." 
Grahams  and   Pollok  have   sung  the  requiem  of  the 
martyrs,  whose  only  monnment  is  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen ;  and  this  new  poet  follows  their  step%  giving 
his  whole  soul  to  the  theme. 

What  though  no  trophied  columns'proudly  rise 
To  grace  the  wild  where  many  a  martyr  lies ! 
What  though  no  sepulchre  of  pomp  and  pride 
Points,  to  the  stranger,  where  they  nobly  died  ! 
*Tis  love  too  deep,  and  worship  too  divine. 
To  waste  itself  upon  a  marble  shrine : 
Graved  on  the  records  of  the  living  heart. 
Heirs  of  immortal  fame,  they  ne*er  depart. 
The  child  can  lisp  their  names  with  reverence  deep. 
And  tell  the  moorlands  where  their  ashes  sleep ; 
The  female  heart  the  martyr*s  name  recalls, 
And  beauty*s  tear  o*er  fiower-clad  ashes  falls; 
The  virtuous  tear  that  SGotland*s  daughters  shed, 
Beflects  the  glories  of  her  noble  dead. 

Tlie  humble  youth,  when  thirst  of  honour  bams. 
To  the  red  altars  of  his  fathers  turns ; 
The  field,  the  scaffold  of  his  murdered  sires, 
Give  a  new  pulse  and  kindle  all  his  fires; 
He  feels  the  patriot*s  generous  virtue  glow. 
And  seeks  a  name  against  his  country  *8  fop. 
The  simple  peasant,  in  his  evening  prayer, 
i  Thanks  God  for  those  who  made  him  Freedom *8  heir; 

^  His  little  ones,  devoutly  kneeling  round, 

\  Have  their  first  feelings  roused  on  holy  ground. 

\  This  hallowed  lesson  in  their  humble  cot, 

The  first  impressed,  the  last  to  be  forgot. 


Soch  were  the  heroes  Scottish  mothers  bore, 
Who  proffered  life  their  birthright  to  restore. 
Unknown,  unheard  of,  they  had  passed  away 
The  shade  and  sunshine  of  their  humble  day; 
Gay  as  the  breezes  o'er  the  mountains  roam. 
With  Freedom  smiling  round  their  cottage  home ; 
But  when  Oppression  scowled  along  the  sky, 

An  injured  country  thiew  her  slumbers  by 

The  peasant  burst  the  ceremeuu  of  fate. 
And  stood  revealed  the  saviour  of  the  state. 
No  selfiah  feeling  strung  the  peasant*s  arm  ; 
His  country  was  the  talisman  could  charm  ! 

♦  Oki^ow:  Symington  k  Co. 


Thoughts  bom  in  heiTen,  and  glowinf  friti  the  aky, 
Fixed  every  heart,  and  lighted  every  eye ! 
Nobler  than  Rome*s  first  Cfesar  ever  knew. 
When  round  the  world  her  conquering  eaglet  flew ; 
Nobler  thanCasar  from  the  field  of  war. 
With  captive  monarchs  fettered  to  his  car. 
This  we  consider  no  mean  poetry,  independently  of 
the  moral  dignity  and  national  interest  of  the  theme. 
A  fine  succeeding  passage  contrasts  the  fame  of  aristo- 
cratic  ancestry  with  the  proud  descent  of  the  ScettiA 
peasant,  from  patriot  and  martyred  sires  •  and  then  the 
poet  thus  reverts  to  that  noble  band  :— 

I  lov*d  them  from  my  youth ;  the  lonely  gravia 
Where  sleep  the  relics  of  the  martyred  brave  ; 
The  moss-clad  stone  which  piety  had  placed. 
With  rude  inscription  time  had  half  diefaced  ; 
Where  the  lone  curlew  builds  her  lously  nest, 
'Mid  wild  fiowers  springing  o*er  the  sleeper*B  breast 
Where  the  lark*s  music  opes  the  gates  of  heaven^ 
And  holy  silence  waves  her  wing  at  even  ; 
The  bright  rays  lingering  round  her  humble  bed. 
As  loath  to  part  from  the  unhonoured  dead  >. 
The  summer  breeses  wafting  odours  round 
On  holier  far  than  consecrated  ground—- 
Night's  first  pale  starlight  twinkling  o*er  the  sotne — 
All  had  a  language  whispering  what  had  been. 
I  kissed  the  wild  flowers,  in  their  summer  bloooi. 
That  Nature  nuraed  above  the  martyr*s  tomb ; 
And  trembled  lest  some  ruder  step  than  mine. 
That  chance  might  lead  into  my  moiwtain  shrine, 
Should  crush  them  blooming  on  the  lonely  heath. 
And  ruthless  tread  o^er  him  that  sleeps  beneath. 
I  wept  above  his  wrongs — the  burning  tear 
Fell  with  a  pang,  as  o*er  a  pareut*s  bier : 
Earth's  best  and  bravest !  Scotland's  boast  and  pride  I 
Chased  like  the  wild  bird  on  the  mountain  side. 
An  animated  and  solemn  passage  celebrates  the  swear- 
ing of  the  National  Covenant  by  the  People  and  their  Dele- 
gates upon  a  Sabbath  day,  in  the  High  Church  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  another,  the  martyrdom  of  M'Kail,  of  whose 
enthusiastic  character  Scott  has  made  such  felidtoos  use 
in  his  Macbriar  in  <'  Old  MorUlity."    Macbrair  is,  in- 
deed, a  literal  transcript  from  the  annals  of  the  perae- 
cution,  as  they  are  given  in  the  <<  Cloud  of  Witnesses,** 
and  the  other  records  of  that  dark  and  yet  unspeakably 
glorious  period  of  Scottish  history. 

The  celebration  of  worship  in  the  moorland  wilds,  and 
of  the  Sacrament,  affords  scope  to  the  poet.-.Thue  Car« 
gill  presides : — 

The  great  Cargill,  with  years  and  suflerings  crowned. 
Stood  with  his  white  locks  streaming  in  the  blast. 
Like  some  prophetic  being  of  the  past ; 
With  inspiration's  voice  denouncing  wo 
Against  the  arm  that  laid  his  country  low. 
Spread  on  the  flower-clad  table  of  the  moss, 
Behold  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  cross  ! 
All  shed  a  heaven-like  sanctity  around. 
And  stamped  it  holier  yet  than  classic  ground. 
And  with  the  Promise  calmed  the  troubled  breast, 
Pointing  the  spirit  to  the  land  of  rest. 

With  this  solemnity  and  its  many  poetical  and  pi^ 
tnresque  accessaries,  are  contrasted  the  lioentiona  revels  •f 
the  cavaliers,  and  those  apostate  clergy  who  shared  in  them. 
The  character  of  Sharp,  in  whose  death  the  poet  cennet 
see  the  black  enormous  crime  alleged,  the  Battle  of  Dram- 
clog  and  Loudon  Hill,  (which  appeart  this  poei^  Par- 
nassus,) the  lieroee  of  the  Covenant,  and  Claverhonee 
and  his  ruthless  associates  and  sanguinary  minions,  oosae 
in  for  their  appropriate  share  of  warm  praise  or  stern 
denunciation.  The  well-known  cold-blooded  murder  af 
John  Brown,  by  the  troopers  of  Graham,  in  the  prcesncc 
of  his  heroic  wife,  forms  a  beautiful  episode  ;  one  ef  thoes 
extracts  which  we  like  to  meet  with  in  the  readinf  •boeks 
of  our  parish  schools ;  although  la  this  poe  ase  veoe  ftUi;, 
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tnd  tii«  hoiatltort  pioM  of  the  nanatlTt  becooMt  th«mott 
pathetic  poetry.    This  if  a  fine  nibject  for  painting. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  canto  of  the  Coyenantera 
containfy  we  yentnre  to  tay,  some  very  noble  poetry, 
A  rapid  riew  ii  taken  of  the  revelation  and  progress 
of  Christianity ;  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive  Christians 
and  Martyrs ;  the  cormption  and  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  attempts  of 
tbepapal  power  to  suppress  knowledge  and  to  prostrate  and 
enchain  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  An  apostrophe  to 
Hust  and  Wlckliffe,  is  followed  by  this  more  extractable, 
if  less  high-toned  apostrophe  to  printing. 

The  living  voice  has  but  a  narrow  sphere- 
Its  tones  must  die  upon  the  listening  erfr; 
The  burning  periods  eloquence  might  roll 
Forth  from  the  glowing  lips  to  fire  the  soul ; 
The  truths  sublime  which  elevate  the  heart, 
Might  come,  like  hope,  to  mock  us  and  depart 
Hail,  Printing!  hail!  the  saving  light  of  earth! 
Hail  to  the  heaven-bom  mind  that  gave  thee  birth  ! 
The  pillared  thrones,  deep-based  and  built  on  crime, 
May  feel  the  blasts  of  battle  and  of  time. 
The  tyrant  tremble  for  his  power  when  Thou 
Ctrclest  with  lightning  thy  indignant  brow. 

Source  of  a  thousand  blessings  I  on  thy  page 
There  live  the  blush  of  youth  and  strength  of  agOi 
Immortal  registrar !  around  thee  cast 
Are  all  the  mighty  empires  of  the  past ; 
Whatever  science  has  from  nature  wrung— 
Whatever  lofty  strains  the  muse  has  sung — 
Nature's  great  truths,  the  living  page  of  heaven, 
To  thy  immortal  record  has  been  given. 
The  poor  man  feels  thy  sweet  and  softening  smile, 
Pores  o*cr  thy  treasures  and  forgets  his  toil ; 

Triumphs  with  thee  above  his  scanty  store 

Give  him  his  book  alone  he  asks  no  more ; 

He  knows  that  life  is  not  alone  to  live. 

And  feels  a  transport  gold  can  never  give. 

The  moral  lever  that  must  lift  our  race 

To  their  proud  sphere,  and  keep  them  in  their  place; 

The  hundred  lands  that  yet  in  darkness  sleep, 

Where  crimes  are  done  that  make  the  world  to  weep, 

Thou  yet  shalt  startle  from  their  slumbers,  when 

They  will  gird  on  the  attributes  of  men ; 

Strike  out  the  latent  energies  of  soul 

Prom  Afric's  deserts  to  the  icy  Pole; 

And,  angel-like,  pursue  thy  glad  career, 

Till  hymns  of  knowledge  ring  around  our  sphere. 


The  miscellaneous  pieces— all  of  a  grave  charactar.. 
which  fill  above  half  the  volume,  increase  our  esteem  for 
the  writer's  powers.  Though  entirely  unknown  to  ns, 
he  deserves  to  be  known  to  his  countrymen,  and  we 
hope  that  his  work  is  already  not  unnoted. 

With  our  small  tribute  of  admiration  we  therefore  offer 
an  apology  for  this  tardy  and  imperfect  notice  of  «  The 
Covenanters,"  and  our  best  wishes  for  its  success. 

From  a  copy  of  verses  on  John  Knox  preaching  in 
the  old  baronial  town  of  Galtton,  we  shall  copy  out  a  few 
stanzas. 

.  •  • 

Rude  fragment  of  a  former  age— 
A  breath  on  history's  fleeting  pago— 

Thy  day  of  glories  gone ; 
Where  the  bard*s  strains  were  proud  and  high^ 
Where  valour  knelt  'neath  beauty's  eye^ 
Now  tenantless  and  lone. 

Along  thy  battlements  the  tread 
Of  maiUclad  men  to  battle  wed^. 

The  soldier  and  the  slave ; 
When  life  was  chivalrous  and  brie£— 
The  worthless  vassal  of  a  chief, 

Who  held  it  for  the  grave. 

But  with  the  tide  of  change  there  came 
Another  sound,  another  name. 

That  made  even  monarchs  bow ; 
No  soldier's  steel  begirt  his  breast. 
No  waving  plume  or  helmet  crest 

Was  on  his  fearless  brow. 

The  burning  eloquence  that  rolled. 
Like  thunder  on  the  mountain  wold. 

In  mercy's  hallowed  home. 
Awoke  strange  echoes  as  ic  rung. 
Where  nought  but  deeds  of  blood  were  tung^ 

Beneath  thy  time-worn  dome. 

The  stormy  period  of  the  past, 

The  trumpet's  voice,  the  clarion's  blast, 

Thy  proud  baronial  power ; 
Thy  thousand  flashing,  sheathloss  swords^ 
Are  nothing  when  a  Knox's  words 

Have  hallowed  thee,  lone  tower ! 

And  now  we  are  proud  to  enrol  H.  Brown,  wherever 
he  may  sojourn,  or  whatever  may  be  his  profession^ 
among  the  poets  of  the  New  Era. 
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Martin  Doyle* s  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Hub- 
bandry,  and  of  Rural  4fair9  in  general, 

Tbi8  must  be  a  good  farmer's  book,  were  it  only  that 
it  contains  the  highly  concentrated  essence  of  hundreds 
of  good  books  on  agriculture,  the  breeding  and  rearing 
of  cattle,  the  management  of  ftock,  and  all  the  lesser 
matters  of  rural  domestic  economy.  Beeves  figure  at 
large,  but  bees  are  not  neglected;  and  Martin  Doyle, 
from  his  past  experience,  is  entirely  at  home  about  pigs, 
poultry,  the  dairy,  the  garden,  and  the  various  comforts 
of  the  cottage  and  the  farm-house.  The  Cyclopedia  is, 
in  short,  an  ample  and  really  valuable  compendium  of 
the  knowledge  directly  useful  to  a  very  large  proportion 
€f  the  public,  and  interesting  to  everybody.  It  is  written 
with  the  author's  customary  lively  good  humour  and 
genial  foeling.  We  should  conceive  the  work  an  admir- 
tUe  companion  to  the  British  emigrant,  taming  farmer. 


and  also  to  his  helpmate ;  for  much,  though  not  the  whole^ 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  their  new  circumstanoes. 

Let  us  hope  that  Irish  gentlemen  will  listen  when 
Martin  lectures  them  about  the  necessity  of  granting 
leases,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  the  well-being  and 
independence  of  their  tenantry— if  "independent tenantry" 
be  a  phrase  to  be  tolerated  in  Ireland,  any  more  than 
the  sUte  which  it  signifies.  He  quotes  Curwen  on  this 
head  x..«  What  has  advanced  Roxburghshire,  Northum« 
berlsnd,  and  Durham  above  the  rest  of  Great  Britain  for 
agriculture  and  value  of  land  ?  No  doubt  the  spirit  of 
the  farmer,  under  the  security  of  long  leases."  There  oan, 
indeed,  be  little  spirit  shewn  by  an  Irish  farmer  of  ordi- 
nary  prudence,  who,  without  a  lease  in  his  pocket,  seta 
about  improving  his  farm  in  the  face  of  what  Martin 
Doyle  facetiously  terms  *<an  Iiisb  premium"—!.  #.,  an 
immediate  advance  of  the  rent  in  proportion,  at  least,  to 
the  amelioration  the  tenant  has  effscttd  on  the  soil.    We 
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wi^  we  cenld  ''gire  full  credence  to  the  reporte  cited  of 
the  condition  of  Scottish  farm-seiriinti.  B7  one  hjpo- 
thesis,  (and  it  ii  no  more,)  the  average  income  of  a  mar- 
ried hind  and  hla  family  ii  made  up  to  £61:9:4  in 
money  value,  ezcluaive  of  his  cottage  and  garden — as  if 
hinds  had  gardens.  The  utmost  that  Martin  Doyle  can 
make  out  for  the  Irish  married  labourer  and  his  family 
is  £17 :  10s. ;  and  it  also  is,  we  fear,  too  high  an  aver- 
age,  for  it  assumes  lOd,  a-day  as  the  labourer*s  wages. 
The  income  of  the  English  married  labourer  would  ap- 
pear to  range  from  £27:  13s.  to  £36 : 0  : 3.  Nor  do  we 
imagine  that  the  Scottish  farm>labonrer*s  emoluments  can 
exceed  this  last  sum,  save  in  the  case  of  shepherds,  or  per- 
sons haring  a  charge.  The  dietary  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  farm-serrant,  as  described  by  Martin  Doyle, 
might  make  the  Irishman's  month  water,  if  habit  had 
not  made  the  potato  sweeter  to  him  than  bread  of  wheaten 
flour  thrice  bolted.  The  humane^spirited  Martin  Doyle 
tells  nothing  of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry which  is  new  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine ; 
but  he  deserves  great  praise  for  not  entirely  blinking  the 
question,  as  is  the  usual  custom  with  many  of  the  vapour- 
ing talkers  about  the  ^  finest  pisantry  in  the  world.** 

The  Colony  of  Wettern  Australasia :  a  Manual 
for  Emigrants  to  that  Settlement  and  its  De- 
pendencies. By  Nathaniel  Ogle. 
For  the  settlement  familiarly  known  as  the  Swan 
River  Colony,  Mr  Ogle  does  here  what  so  many  different 
writers  have  of  late  attempted  to  do  for  South  Australia 
and  New  Zealand ;  and  his  work  is  more  systematic  and 
complete  than  those  relating  to  these  colonies.  We  must 
not  say,  as  we  have  done  of  some  other  books  of  this  sort, 
that  it  is  a  puff  of  the  settlement  on  the  Swan  River; 
but  we  may  fairly  describe  it  as  an  attempt  to  place 
that  hitherto  unfortunate  colony  in  the  best  light.  Mr 
Ogle  is  loud  in  complaint  of  the  colonial  system  of  the 
British  Government,  if  system  it  may  be  called ;  nor  is 
he  satufied  with  the  principle  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  goes  by  that  of  Mr  Wakefield.  Among  the  ob- 
jections to  the  Wakefield  or  self-supporting  principle, 
are  the  following,  urged  by  Sir  James  Stirling,  late  Go- 
vernor of  Western  Australia : — 

It  takes  the  management  of  land  questions  entirely 
out  of  the  control  of  the  colonists ;  it  appropriates  the 
proceeds  of  sales  to  other  than  colonial  purposes ;  it  fa- 
vours the  speculator  in  land,  and  imposes  a  heavy  restric- 
tion on  the  actual  cultivator;  it  destroys  equality  of  con- 
dition, and  discourages  industry ;  and  it  forces  capital 
and  labour  into  pastoral  pursuits,  by  imposing  burdens 
on  agricultural  occupations,  which  they  cannot  bear; 
and,  lastly,  it  contains  no  provision,  as  in  the  case  of 
America,  for  the  protection  of  the  actual  cultivator,  by 
the  power  of  burde^g  unoccupied  land  for  local  pur- 
potei 

Mr  Ogle,  however,  admits  that  the  Wakefield  prin- 
ciple has  not  been  strictly  acted  upon,  and  consequently 
ii  not  fairly  tested.  His  own  project  seems  an  improve- 
ment on  Mr  Wakefield's.  This  is  hie  practical  deduc- 
tion:^ 

Under  existing  circumstances^  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  being  far  more  advantageous  for  an  emigrant  to 
purchase  for  £25,  from  the  Government,  (probably  for 
much  less,  of  some  proprietor,)  one  hundred  acres  of  land 
in  Western  Australia,  than  to  pay  £100  for  it  in  South 
Australia,  with  the  right  of  an  expenditure  of  £7fi  in  the 
transit  of  labourers.  In  the  latter  colony  the  pasture  is 
not  limited,  and  the  Government  expend  the  £25  re- 
ceived for  the  land  in  the  transit  of  emigrants ;  leaving 
him  £76  to  expend  in  labour  and  improvement  as  best 
•olti  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  intended  occnpationa  | 


thus  causing  a  positive  expenditure  in  the  district,  widch 
is  more  productive  of  benefit  than  if  spent  in  the  passage 
and  outfit  of  workmen  in  England,  and  is  certain  to 
draw  labourers  from  the  mother  country,  in  addition  to 
the  supply  arising  from  the  Government  resources.  Thii 
fact,  clearly  understood,  would  draw  the  intended  emi« 
grant  to  Western  Australia  instead  of  to  South,  wfaera 
these  regulations  are  in  force. 

This  is  sound  reasoning.  Other  circumatanoee  beinf 
equal — such  as,  the  quality  of  the  land  and  t^e  moral 
state  of  ^  the  colony — we  know  not  who  would  not  rather 
purchase  his  100  acres  for  £25,  and  have  £^5  to  expend 
on  their  improvement  at  his  own  discretion,  instead  of 
that  being  done  for  him  by  a  body  of  fommisiioner% 
over  whom  he  has  no  control,  or  taken  to  pay  the  in- 
terest of  debts  they  may  have  contracted ;  and  if  from  ''  Au- 
gusta to  Henly*s  plains  an  emigrant  may  find  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  fit  for  every  use,**  we  cannot  im- 
agine why  he  does  not  purchase  these,  and  thus  save 
£75  out  of  every  £100  to  improve  his  purchase,  or  do 
with  it  what  best  suits  him.  To  the  small  capitalist  dcsir- 
ing  independence,  or  to  him  whose  principal  capital  is  in 
the  bones,  and  sinews,  and  persevering  industry  of  his 
sons  and  daughters,  and  in  his  own  intelligence,  all  the 
colonies  appear  to  us  to  possess  advantages  over  South 
Australia.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  capital  attracted  by 
one  means  and  another  to  that  settlement,  may  make  it, 
for  a  time,  of  superior  advantage  to  the  mere  labourer^ 
and  the  common  artisan. 

In  matters  of  economy  and  detail,  this  book  affords 
some  useful  information  to  Australian  emigrants,  which, 
fimiliar  as  we  fancy  ourselves  with  the  sutject,  we  have 
not  met  with  elsewhere.  One  hint  Is  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered  defence  against  the  ravages  of  those  minute  pesta^ 
the  white  ants.  It  is  Margary^s  Patent,  or  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  rendered  applicable  to  wood,  cloth,  cordage^ 
&C.,  &c,  which,  by  its  use,  are  rendered  invulnerable  to 
mildew,  damp,  heat ;  and,  above  all,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  termites. 

With  encouragements,  Mr  Ogle  gives  cautions  to  emi- 
grants ;  warning  them,  that  though  the  country  is  beau- 
tiful, and  the  future  prospects  cheering,  they  should  re- 
member that  it  is  <<  a  difficult,  hard-workingy  muUter-Qf" 
fact  life,**  until  the  emigrant  has  establiUied  himself, 
built  his  house,  and  put  his  land  under  proper  cnlUva- 
tion,  and  his  cattle  and  flocks  under  the  care  of  faithful 
and  experienced  men :  no  easy  matters  these.  After  this 
warning,  the  author  makes  the  utmost  possible  of  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  colony  of  Western  Australia 
over  all  the  other  colonies.  His  advice  to  emigrants  on 
minute  affairs  is,  as  we  have  said,  valuable,  and  includes 
many  minute  particulars  which  ought  to  be  known.  The 
work,  at  Its  conclusion,  leaves  us  at  a  loss  what  to  lUnk 
of  the  prospects  of  this  colony,  which  is  at  pvtsept  very 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  That  it, 
and  all  these  colonies,  must  ultimately  succeed,  thoe  is  im» 
possible  doubt ;  but,  which  is  best  in  the  meanwhile  f 

A  Treatise  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudent  ^ 
Insanity.    By  I.  Ray,  M.D. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  American  work  of  considerabla 
merit.  At  least  we  imagine  it  is  a  reprint,  as  it  is  evi« 
dently  an  American  production,  and  nothing  is  said  «f 
this  being  the  original  publication.  A  pitUmlnary  eitaf, 
written  with  clearness  and  ability,  is  from  the  pea  of  DV 
Spillan.  Though  the  work  is  substantially  a  compUft- 
tion  from  the  <<  Trials  of  Lunatics,**  and  the  writiagp  «|. 
French,  English,  and  German  physkitus'.in  islU(Ohyin« 
deed,  iti  principal  n«f(  wirtgH.i  U|gwi<ti><  ¥f «» 
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laftniovf  msn,  wbo  hta  a  good  andfintanding  of  the  tub- 
Joet,  tad  generallj  tonnd  rievt,  thoogh  they  may  ooca* 
tionallybeimBbedtoofarin  one  direction,  from  the  author*! 
cyident  bias  to  the  doctrines  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  In 
tbem  he  appears,  indeed,  a  confirmed  belierer.  Bearing 
thia  tendency  in  mind)  much  useful  information  may  be 
fleaned  by  the  student  of  legal  medicine  from  the  rolume  | 
were  it  only,  as  we  said,  fh>m  the  facts  brought  together, 
whether  as  illustrations  of  the  sound  or  of  the  fallacious 
reasoning.  Incorrect  printing  is  becoming  so  notorious 
in  the  London  press  that  it  should  be  rebuked.  This 
book  is  an  example,  among  others,  of  a  flagrant  kind. 

Chemi$try  no  Mystery  ;  or,  a  Lecturer  §  Bequest. 
By  John  ScofPern,  Surgeon^  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine. 

This  is  a  charming  little  work,  leading  on  the  jurenlle 
•todent  gradually  and  pleasantly,  smoothing  for  him  the 
path  of  science,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  bordering  it 
with  flowers.  The  engravings  illustrating  the  numerous 
popular  experiments  are  neatly  executed ;  but  the  grea^ 
merit  of  the  work  belongs  to  the  lecturer,  who  has  a 
happy  knack  in  selecting  his  materials  and  setting  them 
in  attractive  order.  This  little  book  will  form  a 
desirable  acquisition  for  the  parlour  school  or  the  public 
school,  and  for  young  ladies  as  well  as  boys. 

R  esearches  on  the  Physical  and  Social  State  qf 
London,  Ancient  and  Modem,  By  A.  M. 
Buread  Riofrey. 

This  work  is  written  in  French,  and  printed  in  Paris. 
The  author  has  diligently  studied  the  peculiarities  of  the 
medical  art  as  it  is  practised  in  England ;  and,  having 
thus  acquired  a  second  medical  education,  he  reasons  like 
a  liberal  philosopher  upon  the  strikiuj;  difierences  in 
London  and  Parisian  practice.  Though  at  first  astonished, 
he  now  finds  a  rational  cause  for  modes  of  curative 
treatment  apparently  so  opposed  as  those  of  the  French 
and  English  physicians.  So  many  French  and  Con. 
tinental  persons  are  now  to  be  /bund  in  London,  and  so 
very  many  English  in  Paris,  and  other  towns  of  France, 
that  he  conceives  his  work  may  be  found  useful  to 
physicians  in  both  countries.  The  second  part  is  to  con- 
tain the  Social  and  Medical  History  of  London,  during 
the  eighteenth  century ;  the  third  that  of  the  Last  Forty 
Years  of  a  Metropolis,  « la  plus  penpl^  la  plus  puissant, 
la  plus  riche  du  monde.*'  The  book  is  curious,  In  a 
literary  as  well  as  in  a  scientific  view. 

Essay  on  the  Versification  of  Homer ;  and  his 
Digamma,  By  James  M'lvor,  of  Trinity  Col. 
lege,  Dublin. 

This  work  will  mainly  Interest  those  who  either  be* 
*  lieve  in,  or  boldly  question  the  classic  or  rather  Grecian 

infallibility  of  Profiessor  Dunbar  of  the  l£dinburgh  Uni* 


▼ersity.  This  Mr  M*lTor  vanturee  to  do  roundly  and 
boldly.  Content  with  merely  directing  attention  to  hit 
audacious  attempt,  we  leave  the  learned  controversy  to  the 
judgment  of  the  learned. 

The  Fatalist;  or,  the  Fortunes  of  Oodolphin. 
By  an  Essayist  on  the  Passions.  3  vols. 
On  this  mixture  or  combination  of  the  romance  and 
the  novel  of  character,  a  man  of  talent  has  bestowed 
considerable  pains,  and  produced  a  clever  and  enter, 
taining  book.  The  ground  is,  as  we  imagine,  fresh  in 
fiction.  It  is  Cornwall,  sixty  years  since,  with  its  fine 
bold  scenery,  and  primitive  squires,  peasants,  and  miners. 
A  good  deal  of  original  character,  and  unchanged  manners 
are  still  to  be  found,  we  imagine,  in  that  province,  among 
its  Trelawneys,  Trevaniuns,  and  the  many  other  Pens  and 
Trss.  The  author  appears  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  habits  of  the  miners,  though  his  dialect  sometimes 
looks  more  mongrel  than  purely  Cornish.  The  rope  of 
his  story  consists  of  three  strands,  and  he  sometimes  be. 
comes  rather  embarrassed  in  getting  them  up  in  equal 
time;  nor  are  they  always  skilfully  interwoven,  after 
they  are  brought  up.  But  he  has  produced  a  readable 
and  amusing  novel,  with  interest  sufficient  to  keep  the 
reader  always  alive  and  moving ;  and  this  is  no  mean 
praise.  Some  of  the  characters  and  occurrences,  perhaps| 
outrage  probability ;  but  what  of  that  ?  They  tell  well, 
and  that  is  enough  to  the  novel  reader* 

Abraham  Bagman,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Bailiff. 
"By  Waterton  Jones. 
Another  this,  of  the  prolific  Boz  family,  with  the  fami. 
liar  family  features,  and  occasionally  '*  the  trick  of  the 
eye.**  In  the  first  Number  the  author,  who  seems  to 
know  the  Town  well,  and  who  has  hit  upon  a  capital 
theme,  merely  marshals  the  personages  of  his  bustling 
drama,  and  gives  the  stage  directions,  and  the  Induction, 
in  which  Abraham  makes  his  debut  as  a  first.rate  bum. 
bailiff—^  master  of  bis  craft-.>and  works  up  a  few  lively 
and  qnickly-shifting  scenes.  If  the  series  prosper,  which 
it  deserves  to  do,  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  way 
of  criticism.  Lowness  of  price  may  prove  a  detriment. 
Waterton  Jones  gives  about  the  ordinary  shilling  quan- 
tum— pictures  and  all — for  a  groat. 

The  Reverend  William  Innes*  Excitement, 
This  little  Annual  for  the  juvenilet—the  «  Nf.w  Ex. 
ciTEMKMT*' — is  for  the  year  1840,  even  more  entertain, 
ing  and  varied  than  formerly.  The  stories  are  generally 
shorter,  and  consequently  more  numerous.  Travels,  ad- 
ventures, natural  history,  personal  enterprise,  perilous 
deeds,  and  traits  of  hardihood,  and  <<  moving  accidents  by 
flood  and  field,**  are  mingled  in  excellent  proportions,  so 
as  to  compose  a  volume  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing 
reading  for  young  persons,  and  consequently  a  desirable 
and  proper  gift  for  them. 
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'  Ths  affect  of  tha  mat  success  of  the  Attomey-Gene. 
ral— ^nd  of  which  he  boasted  at  the  breakfitst  lately  given 
him  in  Edinburgh — in  obtaining,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, verdicts  of  guilty  against  Chartist  operatives  by 
Biiddle-clasi  juries,  has  been  to  increase  the  dislike  of 
tht  operatives  to  their  aalstlDg  political  condition,  and 
l^dMYttht  Walsh  into  tpfaimrrtctioo.  On  the  mom* 


ing  of  the  4th  of  November,  Newport,  in  South  Wales, 
was  attacked  by  many  thousands  of  armed  men  from  the 
mines  and  iron  works  in  the  adjoining  country.  The 
magistrates  had  no  notice  of  the  deep-laid  and  extensive 
conspiracy,  which  had,  for  some  weeks  at  least,  been  in 
operation ;  and  only  heard  of  it  a  few  hours  before  tha 
outbrtak.    The  only  troops  in  the  town  oonslstsd  of  half 
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a  company  of  the  45ih  fbot.  It  wai  the  avowed  object 
of  the  iniiirgenti  to  attack,  in  the  first  place,  the  mili- 
tary  ;  and  fortunate  it  wai  that  the  loldiers  were  placed 
under  corer,  in  a  potition  which,  while  it  commanded 
the  street,  rendered  the  firearms  of  the  Chartists,  which 
were  loaded  only  with  slu^,  useless ;  otherwise  we  might 
now  have  to  record  events  of  much  greater  importance 
than  have  actually  occurred.  John  Frost,  the  well- 
known  ex-magistrate  and  delegate,  appears  to  have  acted 
as  commander-in-chief,  and  probably  organized  the  move- 
ment ;  but  the  actual  lender  in  the  attack  on  the  inn, 
whfre  the  mayor  with  the  other  magistrates  and  the 
soldiers  were  placed,  seems  to  have  been  l^vell,  a  gar- 
dener, and  a  man  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances. 
Notwithsunding  the  cowardice  of  the  Chartists  in  be'ng 
defeated  by  a  handful  of  soldiers  has  been  so  much  com- 
mented on,  we  must  eipress  our  opinion  that  they  be> 
haved  with  great  bravery.  Without  any  means  of  retal- 
iating efficiently — for  very  few  indeed  of  them  were  pos- 
sessed of  muskets  and  bullets — they  exposed  themselves, 
without  the  slightest  protection,  to  a  brisk  fire  of  the 
soldiery,  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  did  not  retreat  until 
twenty  or  twenty-five  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and, 
as  is  said,  from  fifty  to  sixty,  but  more  probably  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  wounded. 
In  the  recent ''  most  glorious  achievement**  of  the  British 
army  in  India,  only  seventeen  were  killed,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety.one  were  wounded.  A  special  commission 
has  been  issued  to  try  the  prisoners ;  eleven  of  whom,  in- 
cluding Frost,  have  been  committed  under  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  Tories  are,  of  course,  howling  for  their  blood ; 
but,  considering  how  much  has  been  already  spilt,  Botany 
Bay  may,  we  hope,  be  substituted  for  the  blnck,  even  in 
the  cases  of  Frost  and  Lovell.  Meanwhile,  South  Wales 
has  been  filled  with  horse  and  foot  and  dragoons ;  and 
ammunition  waggons  and  cannon  have  been  sent  from 
Woolwich,  to  keep  the  Chartists  from  rising  in  open  re- 
bellion. All  this  may  do  for  a  short  time,  but,  unless  the 
grievances  under  which  the  body  of  the  People  labour 
be  investigated  and  removed,  tranquillity  will  be  of  short 
duration.  One  of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  the 
late  insurrection,  is  the  successful  tampering  with  the 
soldiery ;  two  of  whom  actually  deserted,  though  one 
of  them  returned  to  his  duty  before  the  attack  on  New- 
port was  made.  If  one  in  fifteen  of  the  army  be  prepared 
to  join  the  Chartists,  it  is  time  Ministers  were  bestir- 
ring themselves.  And  so  they  are,  we  believe,  in  as  far 
as  physical  force  is  concerned.  We  are  informed,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  army  is  to  be  greatly  increased — the 
home  regiments  are  each  raised  to  1000  strong— and  that 
the  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  manufacturing  of  mili- 
tary accoutrements.  Where  the  money  is  to  come  from 
to  pay  for  all  this,  is  more  than  we  know. 

Local  LEGISLATURES.^-We  are  glad  that  this  subject 
•»to  which  we  were  the  first  to  direct  attention — is  at- 
tracting notice ;  for  we  are  convinced  it  only  requires  to 
be  carefully  considered  to  secure  public  approbation. 
A  local  legislature,  sitting  in  Dublin  for  the  despatch  of 
business  exclusively  Irish,  would  be  of  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage to  Ireland ;  while  it  would  not  be  at  all  liable  to 
the  most  serious  objection  to  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the 
danger  of  a  complete  separation  of  Ireland  from  the  Bri- 
tish Crown.  We  have  much  satisfaction  in  observing 
that  Mr  Sharman  Crawfurd  has,  in  a  great  measuie, 
adopted  our  views ;  and  we  hope  he  will  ufe  his  emi- 
nent talents,  and  great  influence,  to  enforce  them  on  the 
notice  of  the  Irish  nation.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  utterly  unfit  for  the 
despatch  of  the  continually  increasing  business  before  it. 
The  local  and  private  bills  now  occupy  more  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  Parliament  than  the  whole  business  al- 
together did,  half  a  century  ago.  Another  imperative 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  local  legislatures,  not  only 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  In  varioas  places  in  Eng- 
land, is  the  state  of  parties.  The  warfaie  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  aristocracy  has,  for  some  years,  been 
carried  on  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  The  chief  tac- 
tics of  the  Opposition  are  to  destroy  the  measures  intro- 
duced by  the  Miniatry;  and  than,  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 


sion, to  hold  up  the  party  in  power  to  ridioile  aad  con- 
tempt, on  acooiwt  of  the  small  quantity  of  boaBCH  got 
through  during  the  session.  The  Ministerial  party  as- 
suredly shew  no  great  alacrity  in  bringing  forward  bns- 
ness,  and  postpone  everything  that  can  possibly  be  post- 
poned ;  but  the  other  boasts  of  its  proweu  in  ''  amaahing** 
the  Ministerial  bills  when  they  come  within  its  reach. 
Meanwhile,  the  country  suffers  the  greatest  inoonveojeiioe. 
How  many  useful  bills  regarding  Scotland,  for  examine, 
have  been  introduced,  of  late  years,  and  either  thrown 
out  on  account  of  mere  party  motives,  or  postponed,  be- 
cause  it  was  seen  to  be  impossible  to  get  them  through 
Pariiament  ?  The  *'  smashing"  power,  as  Sir  John  Camp- 
bell  calls  it,  of  the  Tories,  and  the  lockfast  of  the  present 
legislature,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts : 
— In  1814  Pariiament  passed  190  public  acU;  in  1815, 
196  ;  in  1837?  the  number  was  only  91 ;  and,  in  1838, 
120.  We  believe  that  the  number  of  such  acts  passed  last 
session,  did  not  exceed  97.  Had  we  not  been  long 
accustomed  to  it,  nothing  would  appear  more  absurd 
than  to  apply  to  a  legislature  sitting  in  I^mdon  for  a 
bill  to  make  a  road  or  railway  at  our  own  door,  and  to 
carry  ail  the  witnesses,  engineers,  and  men  of  busineas,  at 
a  great  expenditure  of  money  as  well  as  of  time,  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  off.  As  to  getting  rid  of  local  pnjo. 
dices  by  making  the  application  to  a  distant  legislature^ 
we  do  not  see  any  such  effect.  Local  prejudices — wit- 
ness, for  example,  the  improrements  on  Leith  Harbour, 
and  the  appointment  of  Sheriff-Substitute  in  Leith — ap- 
pear to  travel  as  easily  to  London  as  they  would  do  to 
F^inburgh. 

We  have,  in  former  numbers,  gone  so  fully  into  the 
detaild  of  this  measure,  that  we  feel  it  unnecessary  at 
present  to  resume  them  ;  and  we  only  notice  the  subject 
at  present  in  order  to  direct  public  attention  to  it,  now 
that  it  has  been  »dvocated  by  one  whose  opinions  are  so 
highly  and  justly  esteemed. 

SCOTLAND. 
Sheriffs-Substitute.— We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
Mr  Wallace  of  Kelly  has  taken  up  the  subject  of  the 
inadequate  remuneration  of  these  Judges,  who  are  by  fiir 
the  most  useful,  as  well  as  hard  wrought,  we  poasessw 
We  have  frequently  attempted  to  direct  public  attention 
to  this  matter,  and  have,  for  years,  advocated  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  Sheriffi-Substitute ;  but  neither  any 
portion  of  the  press,  so  far  as  we  ha?e  observed,  nor  even 
the  Substitutes  themselves,  seemed  inclined  ttt  give  us 
any  assistance.  Whether  this  apparent  indifferenoe  to 
their  own  interest  arose  from  the  dependent  condition  of 
the  Substitutes,  who  were  liable  to  be  diamiseed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Deputes  under  whom  they  act,  we 
know  not ;  but,  if  that  were  the  reason,  it  is  in  part  ob- 
viated by  an  act  passed  last  year,  which  renders  the 
consent  of  the  Lord  President  and  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
expressed  in  writing,  necessary  for  their  removal.  At 
all  t;vcnts,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  they  are  stirring  in 
their  own  defence ;  for,  while  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  over  payment  of  public  functionaries  la  rmAona 
to  their  efficiency,  we  believe  that  their  inadequate  pay- 
ment is  very  injurious  to  the  public.  Why  these  Judges 
should  not,  like  all  others,  hold  their  appointments,  ad 
vUam  aut  culpam^  it  is  difficult  to  discover;  for  if  an 
appointment  in  such  terms  has  been  found  essential  for  . 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Judges  receiving 
salaries  of  £3000  or  £4000  a-year,  it  seems  still  more  ne. 
cessary  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  only  allowed  froos 
£150  to  £400.  Of  the  fifty-three  Sheriflb-Substitute  in 
Scotland,  two— those  for  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow— luive 
salaries  of  £400,  which  is  the  highest  allowed;  twelve  have 
£200 ;  and  four  only  £150  a.  year.  One  of  the  latter-^hs 
Sheriff  of  Skye— has  between  20,000  and  25,000  people 
under  his  jurisdiction,  and  a  territory  of  nearly  fifty  miles 
in  length,  by  thirty  in  breadth,  intersected  by  loch?,  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  mountains,  and  exceeding,  in  extent  and  po- 
pulation, some  German  principalities,  which  have  given 
Kings  and  Queens  to  Great  Britain.  Sheriffii-Sabstitute 
must  not  be  absent  from  theirdistrict  morstkantwo  wcdcs 
at  a  time,  nor  six  weeks  altogether  in  any  one  year.  TlMy 
are  prohibited  from  acting  as  agsotf  In  lefi)»  hankiaft  or 
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•r  frMi  b«MiBff  ukf  otbeT  oAm  thtti  8k«riMtf^iliiM» 

Tbef  mutt,  in  short,  abitain  froai  Irtry  bimm  of  tkii*f 

•at  their  paltry  RUowano»-i-inati  lit«  in  tht  ftjrle  of 

fentltmeni  to  command  rMprct—Maooiatt,  •cctfiona if 

at  iaatt,  with  tha  nobility  and  getitry  of  tha  diatriet<>-Hlark 

kif  fammar  ara  liablt  to  ha  ^orn§4  on  td  a  griavooi 

aatteat  by  iaeanaidefata  toaritta-^mntt  ba  wall  adnaalad^ 

and  aequaiotad  with  all  braoohea  of  tha  law»  at  thair 

pari! ;  discharge  numerout  duties,  not  only  at  Judges*  varU 

minal  and  ciril,  but  preserve  the  peace  of  their  districts, 

and  perform  a  great  TaHetf  of  miniatarial  oOiea-M^nd 

all  for  jg  1 00  a^year-Mi  snm  little  m9n  than  tha  amo« 

iMMBta  of  a  Maotr  of  tba  Cotirt  of  ficasiod,  Air  1 U 

dajra  terrica,  par  annnmt  and  for  two  or  three  hourt  n« 

day-««  senriee  which  dott  not  prevent  him  from  catryioir 

on  any  businett  he  pleases,  and  whose  only  essential 

f  ualifieation  is  being  able  to  read.    If  we  compare  tha 

^saUieationai  dntiea,  and  salaries  of  SheriflEMSnbstitnta, 

with  thoaa  of  the  Clerks  of  our  Supreme  or  even  ittf^or 

Courts,  we  will  see  how  inadequately  they  are  paid* 

Tha  prineip*!  Clerhs  of  Sesaion«44oml  of  whom  have  tha 

greatest  difficolty  in  drawing  np  the  simplest  Judgment 

of  the  Court — have  iClOOO  a-year  |  and  they  have  been  in 

the  praciiea  of  drawing,  without  any  leval  warrant,  a 

vaUivd  allowanaa  of  £906  a^yaar,  whan  iU  healih  foraed* 

or  iheir  cooTenienoe  suited  them)  to  retirai    Their  yaar*s 

work  does  not  occupy  in  all  228  hours*    They  rcqulN 

little,  if  ahy^  knowleidga  of  the  law,  though  it  hat  no 

doubt  happenad  that  tha  eata  and  reapcctability  of  tha 

tituation,  and  the  high  talary,  have  attracted  one  or  two 

aainent  lawyers*  who  Were  not  calculated  for,  or  had 

not  tha  influence  neaattapy  to  raise  them*  to  the  Benah. 

Tha  Depute  Clerka  of  Setsion^  Who,  like  theil' prinaipall, 

hold  all  but  a  slnaaura  titnationi  though  thay  may  hava 

a  few  hours  longer  attendance  in  Court  per  annum,  hata 

£400  a.year  (  their  Hubsiitutai  have  A'SAO^  with  a  iba 

thay  have  contrived  to  raiae  lor  tliefltaeltaa>--without  any 

warrantMM>f  4d.  on  aaeh  interior utor,  amounting  to  d§0^ 

or  ^60  more*    Tha  private  Olarks  of  tiie  Judges  hata 

from  £500  to  jfSOO  a^year^  and  soma  of  them  also  draw 

•oospenaations  for  lorn  of  fees*   All  theee  numerous  elarkl 

havaiittla  or  no  responsibility,  and,  with  tha  exception  of 

the  principal  clerks,  none  of  them  havegone  thrsufh  neouna 

of  legalstudyioradueatioU)  or  appraotioaahip^  or  pretend  to 

any  knowledge  of  the  law.  Their  dntiea  areaapableorbalat 

eflFectnally  performed  by  *  petvon  of  the  most  ordinary 

aapaeity«  and  ara  indeed  mere  routinei  which  any  One, 

however  innocent  of  legal  attainmanta  or  aptitudai  atay, 

by  ordinary  induatry,  acquire  lb  the  flbursa  of  a  fow 

montha*  practice.     In  the  inferior  aourtai  afnini  suah  at 

the  Bheriflf  and  Burgh  Courtai  the  Clerks  ate  very  generally 

much  better  paid  than  the  Sherifl^Subatitute  of  their  t^ 

spective  distriats,  tha  Clerk,  in  many  inaumsaai  dmwitif 

three  or  four  times  the  income  of  his  master  tha  Judge» 

It  ia  plain  that  such  a  State  of  matters  cannot  ba  allowad 

langar  to  aontinua.    It  only  requirea  to  ba  taken  up  by 

the  public  generally,  aa  it  haa  been  in  R«nfra#ihin^  te 

put  an  and  to  it.    There  is  only  one  ol^ectiou  that  can 

be  tttf  ed  against  tha  incraasing  of  tha  salarim  of  Sherlfls» 

Snbatitute^  and  that  is^  that  thaTreaaury  hava  no  money 

for  tha  purpoea*    Wa  will  dispose  of  this  objection  vary 

ahoitly,  after  giving  a  fow  more  atatittieal  datalla*    In 

tha  years)  1884,  I83A,  and    1838)  88,551  aanata  of  all 

aarta^^vil,  criminal,  aonsistoriai,  aotiona  ordinary  aild 

Simmaryt  and  small  debt  caaea^wara  diapoied  of  by  Iha 
h»\Wh*MubHitmte,of  whiah  only  M44  ware  appealed  m 
nhd  daddad  by  tha  8heriflb»i>e^ii«i;  This  k  lem  ikuh 
Jh§  ptr  ctnl,  Tha  Intarloaulotfa  pranminead  by  Bhtrli^ 
<Ms/l/«i»dttrint  the  aaaw  pertodi  dJtclufeiva^  it  Is  bellevad, 
of  email  debt  cautel  and  criminal  trial**  wart  87*448) 
by  Sheriffi^ejNifo  8,816*  or  little  mora  than  tan  percent. 
The  judgmenta  of  the  ftheiHflii-Substitttta  Were  aSrmed  In 
tha  proportloa  of  fifteeti  to  one  ravarsad  t  ao  that,  amum* 
ing  the  Deputea  were  right  in  all  their  fevertala-i^nd  tbe 
Conrt  of  Session  oertHlnly  doee  not  always  ngm  with  tba 
Deputea  intheirjudgmentsu^herewerefifieenA'ivoloQsand 
vairatiaus  appeals  for  one  wklah  ought  to  hava  been  madet 
n  is  d'jfficttU  to  sMd  the  nuimMe  oftki  q^  tf  Sherijf^ 
Dtjmte  ih  a  ttTonftr  vitw*  it  thus  appears  that  nine* 
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tenths  5f  tba  dnUaaoTtht  oflia  of  ihffMPma  feifoimad 
by  tha  Bubstittites)  and  oh«  tentk,  and  thia  la  a  libintl 
allowance!  bythaDepulNb  Let  ns  see  how  theemolomdntg 
mediyided-^The  total  emolumantaof  thaSharlflii  Depnta 
and  SubsUtuia  of  Scotland,  arisl«g  fi^m  all  sOoroaa*  oit  the 
ataraga  of  the  yeara  1884, 1885.  and  1838*  Were  i88l,i90^ 
of  which  th«  thirty  Deputes,  sinaaort  and  iMn«reaidant^ 
draw  tha  llon*s  share,  £157i8-»and  tba  58  working 
and  resident  BubsUtutee*  iK15  588.  Bttt  it  must  also  ba 
kept  in  yiew  that  tha  l«nbstitutas^  aa  already  mantldiiad, 
ara  prohibited  ftmn  dolrt|t  fthytbing  to  Inaraasa  thair  Iii4 
aame  t  while  tha  Deputea  ara  eojolnad  by  a  statute,  not 
yet  Afteen  months  old,  "to  ba  in  habltoal  attendanaa  In 
tha  Court  of  Semion,  ddring  tba  iiitings  thereof***  (that  It 
to  say*  carryinf  on  their  bntinem  aa  lawyefa  in  Bdinboi>gh, 
and  drawing*  if  they  ean,  by  thair  private  businami  to  tha 
uttar  negleat  of  their  oflteial  dutlaft,  tbousaoda  a«yaar)) 
•*  and  if  any  suah  Bhariff  shall  not  bold  aonru  Within  Ma 
sheriAlom,  or  ehall  not  attdnd  the  Conrt  of  S^seion  aa 
before  protided*  it  shall  ba  competent  for  her  Mnjesty's 
Advocate  to  pre^mt  a  summary  petition  or  complaint  ta 
the  Court  of  8eseloii,  aomplaining  of  suah  Sheriff  not 
holding  aourts)  or  of  such  nonattafidanaft  i  and  tha  same 
being  thereupon  duly  lnyeitl|ated  and  ettabllshad,  upon 
a  summary  trial  before  the  said  Court,  auch  Sheriff  shall 
ba  admonished  for  the  first  ofl^naei  and  M  ^  Mdamf 
ihmU  kt  4$pHnd  •/  hi»  tfglc^'*  The  Sheriflb-Deputa  of 
Kdiaburghshira  and  Lanarkiliira,  ara  alone  aioltidad 
from  habitual  attendanaa  on  the  CouH  of  8eeslon«  AU 
though,  however^  It  la  notorious  that  a  great  many  of 
the  Shertflbi^Depute  do  net  attend  the  Court  of  8amion  at 
all,  we  have  heird  of  no  triala  or  admonitlotts^  Why  f 
wa  may  ask  the  Lord  AdvoaatCb  Perhape,  In  neil  nnm» 
bar  we  may  fUmish  him  with  a  list  for  <«adflMillloiH*' 
If  he  doee  not  bethink  kiaisalfi 

Oor  proposal*  thtm,  for  bbtainiog  an  eflcia8t  body  of 
ShariflMubititttta  in  avary  part  of  th»  kingdom^  without 
inaraaalng  tha  bnrians  on  tka  Paople*  I*  limply  aa  fol* 
low»^^ttd  wa  would  not  bafa  tantnrcd  to  imva  mad*  It^ 
had  wa  not  had  In  our  paribat  raaalleatidtt»  that)  Whan 
tbe  Whin  got  office  Itt  1881*  they  profoMai,  thronfl^ 
Lord  AIMorpe,  that  **  tha  prineiplaof  ihelr  OovammMt 
wna  to  rule  withont  patronage  <"  that  tba  yacanalH  wblok 
ootnr  in  tha  oAca  of  Shertflb-Depula  shall  ttot  ba  Allad 
op  I  and  theft  that  all  tha  abaetiteea  ftom  tha  Conrt  tf 
Semion,  in  setllon  timt*  be  im  aimottlsbad,  and,  If 
nifi^etory.  diamlsied«  If  thii  be  dM«>  We  wlU  yatitnrb 
to  prophesy*  that,  In  two  of  tire*  yiafa,  thera  will  ba 
an  ample  fond  for  nMng  tba  talariaa  of  sU  tha  Sheritfb. 
Subatlttita»  Who  ara  now  inadH|uataly  ^d,  t8  a  proper 
amonntk  To  improve  itill  nirther  the  systam,  no  appeal 
shotild  hi  allowed  to  bo  inade  mm  tha  Babetltute  to  thd 
Depute^  btit  fhnn  tha  Snbatltnta  to  tha  Court  of  SeaslOB, 
whereby  an  Intarmodlate  btepM»whfoh,  aa  la  arident 
Arom  What  wa  hava  already  lUiad,  la*  )n  ulna  aaeea  ont 
often,  rasortad  to  maraly  lo  IMV^iii  dalay  and  aspanaa 
•<*wonld  ba  rendered  unneciMiry»  It  U  at idant  that,  If 
hi|hartalarlea  ware  titan  to  SheriflMubatltme,  *  klghaf 
clam  of  lawyers  than  hhta  hitheno  oaetipl«l  that  odMa 
would  consider  it  an  objaet  of  ambitiott ;  that  tha  bnainaia 
both  of  the  Supreme,  Citll*  and  Criminal  Courts  wonM 
thua  ba  diminishad  i  that  the  uma  and  maney  af  UUfanta 
wonld  ba  savadi  while  lltlfalion  and  trima.  which  ira 
fostered  by  nothing  mot«  t^an  tha  <<  kw*a  deldy^**  wotUl 
anittln  h  sarioua  ahaak. 

Moms  Fst^^irf  CiB8t7it8.^Thli  la  aiiotka#aMik 
lent  anggeauaii  for  the  impfotaai^nt  of  iha  kw  wiiak 
Uf  WilliM  Mi  bMdghi  forward  wnhtn  IM  Mmti. 
CitfMits*  etca|>t  In  Olaagow*  bemg  il  preMM  haM  «sly 
twiaa  a^yaar,  a  paMon  acenaedi  h«weter  Ihnnaesv  iftty 
ramaln  many  ttonthi  in  Jail,  if  the  aritnft  sf  wbiai  ha  is 
aecnied  ba  not  ballaMe,  5r  If  be  haf«  not  tha  fortnna  t5 
possem  friends  who  will  become  sntiety  for  him.  Daring 
all  this  tima  the  law  t^gurds  him  innoe«nt,  Wkatavaf 
may  ba  the  t«sult  of  his  trial  x  but  ha  muM  aaeodata 
with  folona--for  our  prison!  do  hot  afford  tha  meana  of 
separating  the  acented  fmm  tha  aonrictad^^hd  ba  mnM 
contanthimtelfwith  thaJaU  aUoWance  of  eontlati  t  b». 
Mnaa  hU  hands  afa  tied,  and  ha  ii  ki^t  In  idlatt«ks»  nntU 
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it  mU  tbe  eMvcDknM  U  tbe  mtfiifttM  of  tlM  law 
<tlM  Loidf  CMttflnigiioiien  of  JvstieUiy,"  to  in^ra  in- 
to bif  OMOi  Hero  let  aot  our  readert  tappoee  we  are  igno- 
nat  of  what  haa  been  called  tbe  Scotch  Habcae  Corpna 
Act^Tis.^  1701,  c.  6.  But  we  are  aware  that,  if  the 
fyroriaioiit  of  that  act  are  properly  worked,  an  inaocent 
bmh  acooeed,  will  bare  to  endiire  eooae  months*  Imprieon. 
BMBt  before  he  can  extricate  bimtelf  from  jail.  Now, 
keepinf  an  innocent  man  in  jail — and  erery  one  ie  to  be 
beU  innocent  who  ban  not  been  tried — is  nothing  else  than 
an  outrage,  jostifiable  only  by  tbe  necessity  of  the  case ; 
and  erery  day  which  he  is  detained  before  trial,  not 
abeolataly  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  jostice,  is 
totally  unwarrantable)  and  an  injury,  not  only  to  the 
indiridual  detained,  but  to  society  at  large;  for  they  not 
only  lose  the  labour  o^  perhape,  an  eflleient  citizen,  bat 
are  burdened  with  hia  maintenance  in  idlenees.  No- 
body»  it  is  preeumed,  will,  at  this  day,  oonterid  that 
prisoners  not  tried  should,  in  addition  to  their  im- 
prisonment, be  compelled  to  labour  for  their  own 
sustenance.  Farther,  suppose  an  innocent  man  be  kept 
in  jail,  among  convicted  felons,  for  months,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  particnUtfly  if  he  be  a  young  man,  not  to 
come  out  thoroughly  tainted.  Thus,  by  tbe  ezistiog 
system,  where  you  do  not  find  a  criminal  you  make  one ; 
siiid  if  you  do  not  succeed  in  getting  an  innocent  man 
condemned  for  a  crime  he  never  committed  at  the  first 
trial,  you  may  very  probably  have  the  satisfoction,  on  his 
second  trial,  to  obtain  a  conviction  for  a  crime  he  has 
committed.  Besides,  as  was  very  dearly  shewn  by  tbe 
Marquis  Beocaria  half  a  century  ago,  and  admitted  ever 
since,  by  every  lawyer  who  has  risen  above  the  handi- 
craft of  his  profession,  the  effect  of  punishment  depends, 
for  its  efl&cacy  in  repressing  crime,  more  on  its  prompti- 
tude (jirtmUzMa)  than  on  its  severity,  or  any  other  cir- 
cuosstanoee  attending  it.  One  would  have  thought  the 
admirable  treatise  <<  Dti  deliiU  •  delle  pens^*  of  Beccaria, 
so  short,  so  logically  reasoned,  so  luminous,  so  readable 
and  even  amusing,  and  spread  as  it  was  over  the  whole 
dviliied  world,  a  few  years  after  its  publication,  with  an 
able  commentary  by  Voltaire,  might  have  operated  on 
the  existing  generation — ^the  third  fiom  its  date — and 
modified  the  absurd  and  atrocious  doctrines,  and  heart- 
IcH  administration  of  criminal  law.  But  all  experience 
teaches  that,  while  fraud  and  fonaticism  disperse  them- 
selves,  with  che  celerity  of  the  winds,  through  mankind, 
tbe  progress  of  truth  and  common  sense  can  only  be 
marked  at  intervals  of  naany  ages.  But  to  return  :  it  is 
tbe  obvious  interest,  both  of  the  accused  and  of  sodety, 
that  speedy  trial  and  speedy  punishment  should  follow 
apprehension.  And  we,  in  Scotland,  have  admirable 
mean%  without  innovation,  without  increasing  patron- 
age, without  creating  expense,  to  accomplish  this  object. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  keeping  up  the  two 
Inner  Houses,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
is  worse  than  superfluous.  It  is  like  having  too  many 
servants — they  are  continually  in  each  other's  way,  they 
break  the  furniture,  they  interrupt  work,  and  create 
delay.  Tour  case  is  called  in  the  First  Division ;  your 
senior  counsel  is.  engaged  in  the  second ;  you  are  fortu- 
nate if  you  have  it  struck  ont  of  the  roll,  and  have  to 
wait  for  six  months  till  it  have  again  a  chance  to  be 
beard ;  for  it  often  happens  that  your  junior  counsel  is 
forosd  to  plead  your  case  against  two  on  the  other  side 
■  and  it  is  dedded  against  you  without  the  possibility  of 
redress,  except  that  very  pleasant  and  cheap  one,  an 
appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, the  abolition  of  one  of  the  Inner  Houses,  and  the 
despatching  of  the  four  Judges,  thus  liberated,  two  and 
two,  at  stated  intervals,  not  exceeding  a  few  weeks, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  trial  of  delinquents. 
We  are  aware  that  it  ia  held  out  as  of  great  advanUge 
that  the  same  Judges  should  dedde  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases ;  but  we  are  not  convinced  by  the  reasoning  on 
this  subject,  nor  that  law,  any  more  than  a  mechanical 
trade,  is  not  benefited  by  the  operativee  confining  them- 
selves  to  particular  departments  of  it.  But,  admitting  it 
were  true,  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  might  make 
the  circuits  in  rotation,  nine  constantly  sitting  in  Edin- 
burgh, while  four  were  on  tbe  drcuits.    The  Judges  on 


tba  drcaits  might  also  bear  and  dedde  appeala  (nm  tbi 
Sberiils-8ubetitute,  while  the  Deputes  Were  attending  the 
Court  of  Sesskm^  in  Edinburgh,  for  tbe  purpose  of  keep, 
ing  up  thdr  knowledge  of  law,  as  is  alleged.  Our  plan 
would,  no  doubt,  impose  much  additional  duty  on  the 
Judges  of  the  Snprsme  Courts ;  but  they  are  wdl  paid  for 
it  t  their  salaries  have  latdy  been  raised,  the  days  of 
sinecurism  are  fost  disappearing,  and  these  are  not  the 
times  for  any  set  of  men  taking  the  public  BMuey  without 
working  for  it. 

The  PBirirT  Fostaoe  Scheme  is  in  great  danger, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  utmoet  exertions,  that  it  will  ever 
have  the  least  chance  of  becoming  the  law  of  the  ooun- 
try.  We  were,  we  must  oonfofs,  exceedingly  snspidous 
that  all  W9  not  right,  when  we  found  that  tbe  Penny 
Postage  Act,  as  it  vras  called,  enacted  nothing  at  all  as 
to  the  rate  of  postage,  but  left  all  open  to  tbe  Lords  of 
the  Treasury.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  aliegmi  by 
the  Whig  Journals,  as  a  reason  for  the  Treasury  not 
having  announced  why  '*  the  Uniform  Pewny  PcsC*  was 
not  carried  into  effect,  that  tbe  innumerable  plams  and 
suggestions  which  had  been  received,  required  the  most 
deliberate  condderation  of  ''my  Lords,**  but  that  tbe 
measure  would  be  in  operation  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  announcement  appeared  in  The  Morning  Ckronieie, 
on  tbe  2d  November,  before  the  Chartist  losurrectloii  in 
Walee  had  taken  place.  Two  days  afterwards,  New- 
port was  attacked,  and  the  Ministerialists  having,  no 
doubt,  been  convinced  of  the  danger  of  the  flree  commu- 
nication of  the  People  with  each  other,  by  the  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Retieto  and  tbe  Tory  newspapers  and  by 
this  attack,  just  ten  days  afterwards  bring  out  thdr 
Treasury  Minute,  dated  12th  November,  not  for  ^  tbe 
VNiroEK  PBirirT  post,*'  but  for  anyOiing  btU  a  wti- 
form  *<  FOURPEWiTT  POST,**  and  that  even  to  be  con- 
ducted on  principles  wholly  at  variance  with  those  which 
Mr  Rowland  Hill  has  uniformly  advocated.  In  the  first 
pUce,  franking,  one  of  the  grossest  abuses  of  the  present 
system,  is  to  be  retained  in  its  full  efficiency,  thereby 
saving  many  thousands  a-year  to  the  aristocracy,  and  to 
tradesmeii  in  London,  or  dsewhere,  who  happen  to  be 
in  good  odour  with  them ;  although  the  exemption  is 
attempted  to  be  concealed  in  the  minute,  by  pladng  it 
at  the  end,  under  the  head  of  the  ^*  London  District 
Post.*'  Prepayment  is  not  enforred ;  an  omisdon  which, 
of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  defeat  Rowland  HilPs  plan. 

Whatever  is  lost  on  the  General  Post,  is  attempted 
to  be  made  up  on  the  existing  Penny  Poet.  At  prpsent, 
letters  carried  by  the  Penny  Poet  must  be  under  four 
ounces  in  wdght ;  but,  by  the  propoeed  plan,  a  letter  of 
three  ounces  and  a  quarter,  sent  by  the  Penny  Poet,  will 
be  charged  sixpence;  for  the  minute  states,  1st,  that, 
*<  Two  postages  are  to  be  added  for  every  ounce  up  to  six- 
teen ounces,  beyond  which,  no  packet,  subject  to  poetage, 
shall  be  reodved  ;*'  and,  2d,  *<  Inforior  rates,  under  four, 
pence^  to  remain  undisturbed;  hut  the  lettert  to  be 
charged  bg  weight.^  The  Treasury  minute  seems  evidently 
to  be  drawn  up  to  mystify  and  mislead,  and,  in  every 
point  of  view,  is  a  most  diacreditable  document.  What 
meaning  may  be  ultimately  attached  to  it  we  know  not 
for  many  of  the  passages  bear  more  than  one  at  least. 
Our  strong  conviction,  however,  is^  that  the  arislo. 
cracy — ^Whlg  and  Tory— having,  at  the  deventb  hour, 
seen  the  danger  to  whieb  a  tn%  intercenrsa  by  letters, 
among  the  People,  would  expose  hypocrisy,  monopoly, 
and  fraud,  have  joined  together  to  defoat  the  Penny 
Postage,  and  that  this  Treasury  minute  is  tbe  first  ofi- 
clal  eridence  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
We  are  not  to  be  bktrneged  over  to  the  ^  Fompemtg 
minute^*  by  sudi  a  statement  as  the  following,  wfiieb  we 
find  in  the  Seotewutn^  a  paper  which  has  Mtherto 
advocated  Mr  HiU*s  plan.  <<  It  will  scarcdy  be  poedble, 
we  suspect,  to  introduce  tbe  uniftnm  penny  rate  at  Ike 
Neuf  Vear^  but  the  great  reduction  now  announced  may 
well  reconcile  the  pnblic  to  the  want  of  it  four  a  mouA 
or  two,*'  We  are  qnite  willing  to  wait  for  it,  <<  for  a 
month  or  two,**  as  we  feel  strongly  incKned  to  think,  wllb 
the  MonUng  Pott,  that  the  Penny  Post  has  got  its 
qoieiui,  and  thi|t  the  «*  Fourpcmsy  Poet**  ^ia  aU  wa  are 
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likdy  (o  hftT*  fat  tome  Ume.  White  wt  4eiiowioe  this 
atttnipt  to  dflfflftt  a  yreat  neacttro,  hy  Msa  pntencM,  we 
give  the  Whigi  credit  £Mr  the  addrett,  or  rmtber  canning, 
with  which  they  hare  loanaf  ed  it,  and  only  hope  that  it 
ic  one  of  the  lait  ttrataf^emi  which  «  Plain  John  **  will 
attempt  hefoie  he  aaoendt  the  judicial  bench  of  Ireland, 
where  we  with  him  long  life  and  bappineta.  We  are,  how. 
ever,  mistaken  if  <*  my  Lordt^**  whether  Wbif  or  Tory, 
will  •nceeed  ia  gulling  the  able  and  energetic  men  who 
hare  hitherto  advocated  the  «  Penny  Pottage  :**  but  the 
country  mutt  be  routed,  without  a  day*t  delay. 

The  Use  of  an  ARMr^Hi-^  month  or  two  ago  we 
pointed  out  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  Army, 
In  time  of  peace,  which  had  occurred  within  the  last 
half  century.  We  stated  that  formerly  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  malting  of  roads  and  bridget,  and  other 
useful  labourt;  but  owing  to  tbe  jealousy  which  hat 
ariten  of  their  having  any  interoourte  with  the  '<  Civil- 
ians,^* they  are  now  kept  in  idleness  in  forts  and  bar- 
racks. It  appeara,  however,  that  tbe  Continental  Sove- ' 
reignt  are  not  under  the  tame  alarm  of  intercourse 
between  their  loldiert  and  their  subjects  that  our*s  now 
exhibits.  Between  the  years  1816  and  1838,  the  Swed- 
ish army  wrought  on  Canals  and  Rivers,  4,164,000  days 
work ;  on  roads  and  bankings,  130,000 ;  on  civil  con- 
structions, 241,000;  and  on  fortifications,  601JOO.  In 
1832,  they  completed  the  Canal  between  the  North  Sea 
and  tbe  Baltic,  across  tbe  widest  part  of  Sweden.  Why 
should  our  soldiers  not  be  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
instead  of  idling  in  the  streets  ?  What  is  there  in  the 
condition  of  Sweden  that  makes  it  safe  to  employ  the 
army  there  in  useful  labours,  and  unsafe  here  ?  We  sus- 
pect the  investigation,  which  would  be  necessary  to  give 
an  answer,  would  prove  that  we  are  not  so  much  '<  the 
envy  of  surrounding  nations'^  as  many  of  us  imagine. 

Ha  ATTOmi   AMD   THE   DtrKFEEMLlKE  BUROHS. 

—We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr  Aytoun  has  every  chance 
of  carrying  these  Burghs  at  a  new  election.  His  canvass 
has  drawn  down  upon  him  tbe  wrath  of  the  Whig  press ; 
and  accusations  of  indolence  and  want  of  information,  and 
of  incapacity,  have  been  made  against  him.  From  any 
opinion,  however,  that  we  have  been  able  to  form  of  him 
from  his  appearances  at  Public  Meetings,  and  his  conduct 
in  the  Town  Council  of  this  city,. we  are  convinced  that 
there  are  not  many  of  the  658  present  Members  of  Par- 
Uament  who  do  their  duty  to  their  constituents  more 
faithfully  than  would  Mr  Aytoun.  In  what  respect  he  is 
inferior  to  Lord  Dalmeny,  we  confess,  we  are  not  aware; 
nor  do  we  recollect  any  brilliant  appearances  of  his  Lord- 
ship in  Parliament,  nor  any  active  exertions  in  Committee, 
nor  indeed  any  of  his  speeches  at  all,  except  the  absurd 
harangue  against  Vote  by  Ballot,  which  did  not  contain 
a  tingle  argument  nor  a  tingle  ttatement  which  had  not, 
A  thousand  timee  before,  been  made,  and  as  often  refuted. 
There  are  two  most  vslnable  qualities  in  which  Mr  Aytoun 
is  not  excelled,  by  any  man  now  in  Parliament—honesty 
and  courage.  He  is  not  likely  to  do  what  many  repre- 
sentatives have  done — ^hold  out  certain  opinions  on  tbe 
hustings,  and  vote  against  them  in  Parliament.  Lord 
Dalmeny  is  rather  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  young 
Whig  nobleman ;  but  he  is  a  most  unsuitable  represent- 
ative  of  the  Radical  Constituency  of  Dunfermline.  The 
proper  Constituency  for  his  Lordship  is  West  Lothian, 
now  occupied  by  a  Tory;  and  he  ought  long  ere  now 
to  have  canvassed  that  county ;  but  so  long  as  he  is  al- 
lowed  quietly  to  nestle  in  these  Burghs,  he  will  never 
make  the  attempt.  Rather  than  be  excluded  from  Par- 
liament altogether,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  make  an 
exertion  to  attain  the  position  fluing  a  nobleman  of  his 
rank  and  fortune-»that  of  a  county  member. 

Free  Trade.^New  Tariff. —One  of  the  argu- 
mentoconstantly  reiterated  by  the  opponents  of  ftwe  trade, 
is  the  want  of  reciprociiy,  on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  : 
by  which  they  mean  that  though  we  lower  the  duty  en 
imports,  foreigners  will  not  follow  our  example,  aiid,  in 
like  manner,  lower  the  duties  on  the  articles  they  import. 
Now,  although  this  statement  were  true  ,it  is  no  reason 


whatsoever  for  oor  not  rMortlog  to  Am  trade*  SvCh  a 
trade  may  not  be  so  advan^gsous  as  it  wwtM  otherwise 
be«  if  foreigners  adhere  to  the  protective  system;  but 
still  it  is  highly  advantageous  that  we  should  be  enaUed 
to  purchase  in  the  cheapest  market,  although  we  may  not 
also  be  able  to  sell  in  the  dearest.  It  is  evidently  ne 
reason  whatever  for  our  not  procuring  our  food  cheap, 
that  some  foreign  governments  will  not  allow  their  sub. 
jects  to  obtain  cheap  cotton  clothing  fktim  Britain.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  foreigners  are  most  willing  to  enter 
into  commercial  treaties  with  this  country  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade ;  and  nothing  but  our  obstinate  adher- 
ence to  the  restrictive  system,  especially  in  the  important 
articles  of  com,  food  and  drink,  ot  all  sorts,  and  timber, 
prevents  the  meet  complete  system  of  reciprocity  the 
greatest  zealot  for  restrictions  could  desire.  But  even 
without  such  treaties,  the  principles  of  free  trade  are 
making  rapid  progress  on  the  Continent.  A  party  in 
this  country  has  been  actively  engaged  for  years  in  abus- 
ing Russia,  and  endeavouring,  by  every  effort,  to  engage 
us  in  war  with  that  country  ;  yet  in  the  new  Rnsetan 
tariff,  which  came  into  force  in  1837»  nearly  100  articles 
that  were  prohibited  by  the  former  tariff,  are  now  admit, 
ted  on  the  payment  of  duties,  and  the  duties  on  many 
articles  formerly  admitted  are  greatly  reduced.  The  Bri- 
tish will  derive  the  chief  benefit  from  these  alterations, 
because  we  have  by  for  the  largest  sliare  of  the  trade 
with  Russia.  The  new  Austrian  tariff,  which  came 
into  operation  in  1838,  reduces  the  duties  on  many  arti- 
cles ;  and  in  no  instance,  we  believe,  is  there  any  increase. 
Although  it  is  a  country  producing  abundance  of  grain 
and  all  sorts  of  food,  our  absui*d  example  of  prohibiting 
their  importation  has  not  been  imitated :  but  fresh  animal 
food  of  all  sorts  is  allowed  to  be  imported  at  a  duty  of 
Is.  8d.  for  123^  lbs. ;  wheat  at  9d.  for  the  same  weight, 
or  about  3s.  the  imperial  quarter ;  barley  and  oats  at  6d. 
for  123^  lbs.,  or  about  Is.  6d.  a-quarter.  It  is  plain  the 
landed  interest  must  not  be  so  powerful,  or  at  least  so 
despotic,  in  Austria  as  in  Britain.  The  Prussian  Com- 
mercial League  is  often  appealed  to  as  an  instance  of  the 
hostile  feelings  with  which  foreigners  view  the  trade  of 
this  country ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  its  chief,  if  not 
sole,  object  Mras  to  diminish  our  exports.  But  this  is  not 
the  foct.  The  real  object  was  to  put  down  the  innu- 
merable and  vexatious  restraints  that  impeded  the  inter- 
course  of  the  German  States.  Generally  speaking,  the 
duties  on  imports  are.  reasonable.  On  printed  cottons, 
worth  Is.  6d.  a-yard,  it  is  only  sixteen  per  cent. ;  on  fine 
cottons,  worth  28.  6d.,  under  nine  per  cent.;  our  own 
duties  on  cotton  manufactures  generally  amount  to 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  are  never  less  than  ten.  Although 
the  Leaigue  has  now  been  in  operation  for  six  years, 
and  includes  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  so  for  from 
our  trade  with  Prussia  and  Germany  foiling  ofl^  it  is 
greater  at  this  moment  than  when  the  League  was  entered 
into.  Had  Prussia,  indeed,  altogether  prohibited  tbe 
import  of  our  goods,  ws  would  have  had  very  little 
reason  to  complain.  She  has  only  thrse  great  staple 
articles  of  export — com,  timber,  and  wool.  The  first  we 
Tirtnally  prohibit  in  ordinary  years ;  on  tbe  second  wa 
impose  a  duty  of  55s.  per  load,  while  Canadian  timber 
is  admitted  at  10s ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years,  and  after 
we  fotmd  that  our  manufactures  were  going  to  ruin  for 
want  of  foreign  wool,  that  the  prohibitory  duty  of  Gd. 
per  lb.  was  taken  off  German  wool. 

TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
From  the  29th  of  August  to  the  18th  of  November, 
no  fewer  than  eixty-eix  sequestrations  havs  been  awarded 
against  mercantile  men  and  tradesmen  in  Scotland— 4i 
number,  we  believe,  almoet  without  precedent  in  a 
period  of  equal  duration.  It  is  occasioned,  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  part,  by  the  new  act  commg  into  operation, 
whereby  much  expense  and  delay  are  saved  in  compari- 
son with  the  old  system;  but  the  accounts  from  the 
manufocturing  districts  shew  that,  everywhere,  trade  is 
greatly  depressed.  We  shall  quote  a  few  specimens  of 
these  accounts.  In  Dundee,  many  excellent  mechanics 
aro  idle,  and  the  manufacturers  are  not  faring  better ; 
forty-five  have  set  off  for  France.    In  Montrose,  th^re 
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are  «  tonHfleMle  iitimB«r  of  ^^aAtmmm  eut  of  Mft« 
|rtoymMt»  In  Arbroath.  tbCM  attt  many  compltlfitt.  In 
Paisley,  ttier«  ar«  a  nntib^  of  wcatert  em  of  cm  toy- 
men t  At  Manchester)  ^HoM  Of  yam  oontlhue  to  droop. 
At  Htiddersfeld,  pried  har«  a  doirtt^mrd  tehdoney,  and 
the  warehouses  and  ihopa  ethlbit  an  nnusnal  itate  of  in<» 
actiTity ;  and,  erery  week,  the  tttimber  of  onMnployed 
operatlteslncreatet.  An  imporunt  A11nt«  111  Glal|Ow,  to 
the  amoont  of  £60,000,  and  aeteral  of  inftrior  amoaht, 
in  MatichNter  itid  Dundee,  bate  beeh  atiiioahc#d<  The 
•toppa^  of  aliboit  all  the  banht  Of  the  United  Slates  hae 
paralysed  trade  In  America  t  bnt  ebeerin^  prospHti  fbr 
the  Aitore  continue  to  be  held  out*  .  A  great  patt  of  the 
present  depl^siion  of  out  manttfaeturM  It,  no  doubly  to  be 
attributed  to  our  Corn-Lawi,  whieh  hare  dnittaed  the 
country  df  bullion,  atid  rendered  It  luipotsible  fbr  banken 
to  gite  the  usual  accommodation  to  toAttufhetorers  and 
merchants* 

AQRICULTURB* 
It  is  Impossible  yet  tO  forU  any  dpluldtt  of  the  lata 
feartest,  btit,  fh>m  all  We  can  gather,  it  hai  Utile  cham» 
of  turning  out  ah  aterage  produce.  Prices  of  late  hate 
ceitalnly  not  risen,  but  this  arises  firom  thb  quantity  of 
bad  grain  which  the  farmers,  being  atitioas  to  gat  rid  of« 
hate  thrown  on  th«  diarket.  There  ii,  howetef)  one 
important  fhct  alt^ady  aitertained,  Whieh  is,  that  the 
wheat  crop  is  ateeedingly  defldetlt  In  Ireland.  In  ordln* 
ary  yeati.  Upland  ekporu  toBHuih  £1^000,000  Worth 
of  wheat,  but  it  isestlmated  that  this  year  she  will  require 
Wheat  to  the  talue  of  £§00,000,  to  make  up  her  own 
deficleiict.  Mowttar  that  may  be«  th«re  has  altaady 
been  a  cottsldarable  Importatloti  of  English  Wheat  into 
Ireland.  We  Inay  hbre  notfce  a  tery  importaiit  use  to 
which  a  coaM  gran,  which  aboundi  on  all  paiie  of  the 


jsa  eoasH  of  Sootlaaif  wbera  laiidy^  Imi  Be«i  pnft  «f  la 
Amerloa.  The  graas  is  known  by  the  aama  of  beat)  In 
Sootland*  and  Ma  teed  or  beach  graasi  in  Bngtond  t  it  it 
the  AtwiiA$  dtftuttiaaf  LinnmiSi  The  only  use  U  has 
been  put  to  hitheHOi  is  to  pretent  tho  looso  aand  ftom 
shifting  and  blowing  oter  the  cultltated  groandfty  or  ilU 
ing  op  harbours^  and  fbr  Making  door^nutta.  But  il 
has  been  discotared  that  it  ntakei  admirable  papen^* 
smooth,  soft,  pleasant  to  write  on,  and  tary  firm  and 
strong;  The  grass  Is  easily  whitened,  and  the  paataboatd 
made  from  it  is  especially  ralnabloi  Wa  hope  mm9  of 
the  papermakers  in  this  neighbourhood  will  try  this 
teaterlal  i  fbr  the  eolleetinf  of  it  would  glte  amployment 
to  tho  poor,  besides  rendering  ns  independent  of  Ibr^gnan 
fbr  ragth  If  found  to  answer,  it  could  be  cultitatcd  to 
any  tttant,  on  sanda  which  are  at  presMit  utterly  woHha 
lesl. 

Khh  HALbow  Pain  was  the  best  fbr  daaleri  that  baa 
ooeurtM  Ibr  many  years.  The  number  of  dattle  waa 
about  8,000,  being  ft,000  or  4^000  less  than  last  yeafk 
Abont  0,000  of  the  cattle  were  disposed  of  the  ftnt  day, 
and  the  whole  were  cleared  off  nett  day.  West  High^ 
landert,  three  year  old^  brought  f^m  MS  to  £\0 1  lOfc  | 
two  fttit  old,  dU  i  4s.  to  jgO  I  6ti «  stirke,  £« :  10a.  to 
£4 1  lOii  Korth  eouhtfy  oatUe  raali«ed  fh»m  £0 :  iii 
to  £10t  lOs.;  twa  year  oldl^  £7:  lOs.  to  £10:  lOa  i 
one  prime  lot  of  twenty  ehnn«homed  cattle  w^ i«  aold  fbr 
£19  a^head.  The  prioN  aliogether  were  from  tO  to  M 
per  cent«  abate  thosO  at  the  Mma  fair  laat  year.  Of  sheep 
and  lambs,  8,800  were  shewia  Prices  were  on  the  ad^ 
tansoi  and  may  be  luted  at  8|d.  per  ib*  The  show  «^ 
horset  in  the  Orassttiarkat  was  imall  t  nod  theta  waa 
little  df  mand  fbr  those  of  infbHOr  quality.  A  Ibw  good 
horsei  fbr  agtianltttral  pnrpoMMi  brotigkt  Amu  £69  m 
£70  per  pain 


TO  POLITICAL  CORRESPONDENTS. 

At  the  dose  of  the  year,  and  approaching  the  opening  of,  probably,  the  ftnal  Session  of  «  Lncky**  Lord  Melbourne's 
OoTemment,We  regret  eseeediagly  that  pressure  fbr  tima,  together  with  the  pretionssuta  of  oor  colamnsi  pretent  as^ 
in  the  pitsent  month,  fh»ni  publishing  '«Th«  Claima  of  Iha  Melbonma  Adminiitratlon  to  tha  SnppoH  .of  Relbraiara 
Considered.**  The  ahide  We  tonsidM  toO  Imfkittant  Ih  iti  bearing!  on  tha  ekun  of  KatiOtial  tmpttttttiint  to  adAU 
of  curtailment. 

Tory.Radieal^aS)  in  aommoa  with  etery  consistent  and  disinterested  RefbraMri  wa  bate  tha  honour  to  be  etyiad  by 
the  apoitate  and  hireling  Treasury  leribas,  and  thoM  who  lither  fbtien  ar  hope  yet  to  thrite  by  Whigonelal  pa^fon* 
ige,  the  miserable  plight  to  which  the  Whigs  bate  rVdut^  thelUMltM  by  their  Ate  ycan  of  ihdltlng  and  dlsboncity 
aUnoet  disarms  resentment    fhe  place  of  indignation  is  now  occupied  by  pity,  not  in  the  least  allied  to  itspect  :*- 

<*  Pallen  Chimb^  to  be  weak  is  misaffaUe, 
Doing  or  euAring  1** 

ThI  watttMl  adtO^tei  or  tha  Ootamment^L  ^,  iha  btet  paid,  In  tha  kind  of  coin  aiaei  acetpuMa  to  nun  iri 
fhemselteft  uhging  the  wiaknesi  ot  tha  Mlnistty  as  a  plea  fbr  lh«  compassion  and  fbfbearante  Of  ttefbiiners^  and  at  aa 
argumtot  fbr  granting  them  yet  a  little  more  support,  a  little  more  succour  in  their  eltreme  need.  What  has  re* 
dnoed  Ihani  to  tbla  deplorable  state  of  weaknees  P  Dishonesty  t  Toryism  at  he*rt,  and  tha  shallow  hypocrisy  of  pca» 
ilnded  Liberalism,  now  and  thun  assumed  in  order  to  tatain  their  plaees.  What  has  made  thetai  thiH  contatiptiM*  la 
their  weakness  ?  Their  dellbekiite  bit-by-bii  betrayal  of  the  cause  by  Which  they  rose  into  powct.  They  hata  ostA* 
tatiously  shewn—while  their  creatures  do  not  liesitate  to  boast — that  they  carry  the  Court  in  their  pocketa.  treUni 
la  tanntad  to  be  at  their  beck^nnder  their  spells.  Of  the  moieraU  Reformers —the  tery^  vary  moderate  Refbrmen 
—they  enjoy  the  confidence  t  ittd  they  hate  tha  tujiport  of  the  mlddlaaaass  Bleatora  in  tha  tawns^  Ibr  doing,  if  aat 
much,  yet  their  little  po$tibt$,  and  <<  keeping  out  the  TOrifes.**  This  is,  Indeed,  their  greatest,  if  not  thett  only 
merit  in  tha  eyes  of  many.  And  with  this  united  strength,  and  with  Mr  Macaulay  and  Mr  Shei)  placiog  their 
abonlders  to  tha  wheel  of  imprateMentni^as  Sir  John  Gam  Hobhoase^  Sir  Henry  Parnail^  and  many  other  LibMals 
and  palridtl  did  BMbia  tnam--Mt  u  MUl  a^nowibdged  tint  tha  Mlntetty  Is  weak,  andttfgailiy  fa(|ult«i  MataanppoHi 
and  who,  b&fd  Tory-ltadicali,  6an  refbs^  the  ihodlet  demand  to  fliMi  to  ttied,  so  (»roted,  eo  eteryway  ddaiting,  fhA 
their  principles,  their  measures,  and,  abate  all,  from  thair  sincerity  and  courage  *  We  again  mention  our  rcgnc 
that  we  cannot  at  prcaent  publish  our  Contributor's  eaamlnation  of  the  claims  of  the  MalbOuma  MlAiatry  npen 
etery  man  in  the  country  Who  profltsses  to  be  a  Refbrmer ;  at  these  alalma  are  stated  byt^among  other  of  tiair  aita^ 
cates  of  less  celebrity  though  of  equal  teal_Mr  MacanUy,  In  tha  Apologj  for  tha  Whigs,  entitled  «  A  Deftikcc^^ 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  BevieWy  and  attributed  to  his  pen.  .    .  p 
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